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to kill the President, etc., he shall be punished for a term not ex- 
3 years. 

Mr. Ray of New York rose. : 

Mr. LOUD. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt me just 
there. 

Mr. RAY of New York. That is the Senate. 

Mr. LOUD. Yes. I want to say that even the other body, 
three or four months nearer this assassination, was not infallible. 
Now, what motive prompted the enaction of section 8 or section 5 
I can only anticipate. a man aids or abets another to kill the 
President, he must suffer imprisonment for twenty years; but if 
he aids or abets in writing or in printing he shall suffer only ten 
years. Whether that was enacted there out of deference to the 
great press of the country or not I can not tell. [Laughter] The 
man who performs the act of aiding or abetting must suffer 
twenty years’ imprisonment; but if he happens to put it on paper, 
if he issues it in a daily paper and circulates it to a million men, 
or proclaims it from the houactopa, why then he gets off with ten 
years. Now, great judicial minds, it seems to me, framed legisla- 
tion of that character. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Well, you do not mean to charge—— 

Mr. LOUD. Oh, Iam not charging the House. Iam simply 
taking both of these bills, Mr. Chairman, the Senate bill being now 


the bill under consideration. . 
Mr. RAY of New York. The gentleman concedes that the 
House committee changed that. 


Mr. LOUD. Yes; I can concede there that the committee of 
the House was wiser than the Senate, if I may be permitted to 


say sO. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LOUD. And I want tosay in addition that ifthe Judici 
Committee would wait until next winter I think they woul 
not alone be wiser, but would have more courage and would not 
yield to a sentiment, now real and earnest, in pushing the enact- 
ment of some legislation that will protect the life of the Presi- 
dent, but the means of arriving at which the best judicial minds 
in this House can not agree. I think if the whole Judiciary Com- 
mittee here could agree absolutely that this bill would protect the 
life of the President I would join them and vote for the bill; but 
even they themselves can not agree unanimously upon a measure 
that will protect the life of the President. 

Now, I do not suppose there is a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mitteé who will assume that the fear of punishment is what pre- 
vents crime. The history of all times contradicts an assumption 
of that kind. There is one other thing here to which I want to 
call the attention of the Judiciary Committee of the House. 
That is about our ambassadors, for whom they are so solicitous. 
Section 13 of course you know is not made applicable to them. 
It is not assumed that they are at all times and under all circum- 
stances in the performance of their duty. 

That any person who unlawfully, purposely, and knowingl. — 
bassador or minister of a forei "State or country accredited to the United 
States, and being therein, and w. engaged— 

And so forth— 
shall suffer death. 

Now, if he is killed in a State, the United States courts are 
going to assume jurisdiction. Then arises the question as to 
whether the ambassador or minister was in the performance of 
his duty or not, and if he was not, what is the result? The de- 
fendant is acquitted, is he not? According to your interpreta- 
tion, and according to your reference to the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, if he was not in the performance of his duty, there 
is at least a question whether the United States courts would 
have jurisdiction. 

Mr. RAY of New York. May I answer that? 

Mr. LOUD. Well, briefly. 

Mr. RAY of New York. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided, so many times that there is no question about 
it, that no criminal jurisdiction was ever expressly surrendered 

the States to the United States except over piracies and 
offenses against the law of nations. The only criminal jurisdic- 
tion that the United States Government has is to prevent in- 
fringements of and resistance to its power when it is exercising 
a function specially or by necessary inference conferred upon it 
by the Constitution. 

Mr, LOUD. Yes, I understand all that; but now let us go back 
to this case. A foreign ambassador has been assassinated or mur- 
dered or killed in a State and the United States courts have as- 
sumed jurisdiction. The case is tried and it is demonstrated in 
the trial that he was not in the performance of his duty, and the 
defendant is acquitted. Then what? Of course, he goes back to 
the State. Of course the gentleman’s mind is perfectly clear that 
the doctrine of once in jeopardy could not hold in this case. 

Mr. RAY of New York. May I answer : 

Mr. LOUD. Ido not care whether that doctrine can hold or 
not. I know that the moral effect of an acquittal in a United 
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States court would tend to prevent punishment in the State courts, 
Hence the effect of that section, to my mind, can result only in 
bad, in harm, and harm that is wholly uncalled for and wholly 


Now, I wish to make brief reference to section 5. 

An rson who, while engaged in an unlawful attempt to inflict griey: 
bodily barm kills the President = 8 

What is your punishment for him? 

Mr. RAY of New York. If the injury results in the death of 
the President, then the criminal is imprisoned for life. - If it does 
not result in death, then I think he is imprisoned not less than ten 
years. 

Mr. LOUD. Not less than five. 

Mr. RAY of New York. We made the distinction between that 
offense and the willful killing, because we preserved a distinction 
between a killing with deliberate and premeditated design to ef- 
fect death and an assault where there was no deliberate or pre- 
meditated design to effect death. 

Mr. LOUD. Well, if it was not premeditated, it would not be 
murder, would it? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Oh, no; not murder in the first de: 1 

Mr. LOUD. If it were accidental it would be manslaughter. 
And why make reference to it? Why confound—— 

Mr. RAY of New York. Confound what, may I ask? Acci- 
dental killing, if not negligent, would not be criminal. 

Mr. LOUD. Why put section 5 here at all? 

Mr. RAY of New York. For this reason, if you will permit 
me: There may be a case where a criminal might desire to dis- 
able the President without desiring to kill him; because he has 
not been egi 90 wien z a man might want to maim the 
President. He might go with a knife with the intent to cut the 
President in the arm or to cut his wrist, but in doing that he 
stabs the President so he dies. Now, we thought it wise to pro- 
vide against any such attack as that. There are those who sa: 
that if a criminal makes such an attack and inflicts grievous bod. 
ily harm, he should suffer death; but the committee did not 
agree with that. We imprison him for life, because of the lack 
in such a case of a deliberate and premeditated design or purpose 
to effect death. 

Mr. LOUD. Well, I believe that section 5 can only result in 
harm. I believe if a man attempts the life of the Presidentin any 
way, or that if as the result of any attack upon him he dies, he should 
suffer death as soon as possible not because it is a punishment, 
but because men of that character must be taken off the face of 
the earth, that is all. [Applause.] Now, if you take a man of 
this character and put him in prison for life, he becomes in 
the eyes of quite a large and growing class of people in this 
country a martyr at whose shrine men and women morbidly wor- 
ship. And for that reason mankind demands that such a man be 
put off the face of the earth, not as a punishment, but because he 
is dangerous to the ee A 

Now, I did not attempt to discuss this question more than ten 
or fifteen minutes. I knew I was wholly incompetent to discuss 
it from a legal standpoint. I only intended giving to this House 
some reasons why I could not support this measure. 

Isay I do not believe this measure would prevent an attack 
upon orin any manner prevent the assassination of the President, 

ice-President, or any officer who may legally succeed him. If 
Idid, then I would cheerfully vote for it. Men whoattack a Presi- 
dent of the United States are men with peculiar minds, and the 
greater you can make the crime the more apt, in my humble 
opinion, they are to commit it. This bill may have the effect that 
my friend suggested, but if you are never going to call it into 
effect, but just simply respond to public sentiment, I fear that 
this class of people, believing that this legislation was enacted in 
good faith, will hasten to be the first to perpetrate the crime under 
if, and rush to assassinate the President of the United States. I 
fear that that will be the result of attempting here by legislation 
to single out one man in the United States and make him, if pos- 
sible, a greater object for assassination than ever before. These 

i minds—for they arenothing but diseased minds—will be 
inflamed with the desire to be the first of what they term martyrs 
under this law. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
allow me one question? 

Mr. LOUD. I want to get through; I am getting quite warm. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Let me ask you just one question, and 
then I will not interrupt you again. 

Mr. LOUD. Itis very hard to interrupt the gentleman when 
he has got to his peroration, but I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAY of New York. The gentleman never prides himself 
on a peroration or 5 that kind. Now, what I wanted 
to the gentleman was this, and he need not answer it if he 
does not want to: Is it true that your objection to this bill is based 
on the ground that you believe it to be unwise to enact. any legis- 
lation on the subject? 


Mr. LOUD. That I will say frankly is my principal ground; 
but I fear, beyond that, if you enact the legislation as you pro- 
poe here you will defeat the punishment b: ing such laws. 

hat is another reason. The men who should suffer the penalty 
of death immediately will at the best remain to confront us here 
for months and years through appeals to court after court, and 
in the determination of the legal questions here involved they 
may escape justice. 

ow, I am free to say that I do not believe legislation ọf this 
kind can protect the life of the President. I believe the men who 
perform acts of this kind, as I have said before, haye minds that 
can not be reached in this way. It is a di mind, as insane 
as any man’s who inhabits an insane asylum. Perhaps not dan- 
gerous to all mankind, like some raving maniacs, yet as danger- 
ous to mankind as half of those in insane asylums who have a de- 
sire to kill, in many instances, one particular person, and you can 
not reach a mind depraved like that by legislation. The greater 
you make the crime the more you will incite the perpetration of it. 

I would like to do something, if I could, to protect the life of 
the President. If I could see my way, I would go as far as any 
man; but this can only be done absolutely through universal edu- 
cation, enlightenment, and purity of intellect. I might throw 
out a suggestion here—that we might perhaps first look to our- 
selves. Let us endeavor fora moment to discover one of the rea- 
sons that may have caused the assassination of President McKin- 
ley. Let us teach the people of this country to not unduly and 
unjustly criticise the Chief Executive of the nation. 

In days gone by on the floor of this House and in another body 
I have heard the Chief Executive of the nation, in my opinion, 
unjustly criticised, and also in public press of this country, from 
the rostrum and from the strump, public men held up the Presi- 
dent to the view of the people with scorn, impugning his motives, 
caricaturing and 1 gehen 3 him as ing a crown to put upon 
his own brow; and throughout the length and breadth of this land, 
in paper after paper and from mouth to mouth, were uttered sen- 
tences having the effect upon weak minds of inculcating the 
thought that this country was rushing on to imperialism, and 
that it would be an act in behalf of civilization to strike from the 
earth he who was seeking to crown himself as imperial ruler of a 
new empire. * 

Now, let us think of thesethings. Let us, if possible, take a 
lesson from the assassination of President McKinley, and improve 
ourselves and do better in the future. Let us justly criticise the 
Executive officer, but do not let us hold him up to contempt. 
[Lond applause. ] 

x Mr. LANHAM. I yield such time to my colleague as he may 

esire. 5 

Mr. WOOTEN. Mr. Chairman, the title and ostensible objects 
of the proposed bill are such as to reasonably enlist the favorable 
attention of every member of the House, without reference to 
political or partisan considerations. It is avowedly aimed at the 
protection of the chief officers of the Federal Government, the 
suppression of lawless violence against the organized civilization 
of the Republic, and the enforcement of the law of nations for the 
similar protection of the representatives of foreign governments 
resident in the United States. These seem to be lawful and laud- 
able objects to command the action of Congress, provided they 
are not already adequately and effectively secured by existing 
statutes, State and Federal, to say nothing of the fundamental safe- 
guards erected in the very Constitution of the Government itself. 

But, in my judgment, an examination in detail of the provisions 
of this bill will disclose that it is essentially one of the most un- 
necessary, pernicious, and revolutionary measures ever prompted 
by sentimentality, conceived in sensationalism, framed in igno- 
rance, and subversive of the first principles of criminal jurispru- 
dence, constitutional law, and republican institutions. It is a 
delicate and difficult task, and one that I approach with some te- 
luctance, to discuss the bill apart from the sentiment that gave it 
birth and is no doubt relied upon to secure its enactment. 

Everybody knows that the clamor for this character of legisla- 
tion had its origin in the recent calamity of the assassination of 
a President of the United States by a fanatical crank who aspired 
to be a hero and was condemned as an anarchist.“ The princi- 
pal argument advanced for the passage of this bill is founded on 
an appeal to the universal regret of a bereaved nation robbed of an 
amiable and unoffending chief, and to the righteous anger of 
an outraged people roused to resentment by his unprovoked and 
cowardly murder. Aside from this feeling there is no substan- 
tial reason that can be urged in favor of the proposed law, while 
there are a hundred potent and practical objections that can and 
ought to prevail against it. 

In this connection I can not forbear to express some views that 
may seem harsh and sound unfeeling to some gentlemen on the 
other side of the Chamber. Theassassination of William McKin- 
ley was perhaps more universally mourned and sincerely deplored 
than any infliction that has ever befallen the American people. 
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In the presence of that unmixed and unmitigated sorrow parti- 
san feelings were suppressed, sectional lines were obliterated, and 
political animosities were subdued. I know thatin my own home, 
and among a people who disavow all that he believed and prac- 
ticed politically, the grief was spontaneous and sincere, and I 
myself considered it an honor to be permitted to pay tribute to 
his memory in the midst of a mourning multitude of reverent 
and patriotic Texans. 

But since I have heard his name so often profaned in this Hall 
by those who profess to follow his teachings, but who shamelessly 
prostitute his influence to justify their own party schemes and 
political iniquities, I have experienced a new sorrow that a good 
man’s memory should be so perpetually and hypocritically in- 
voked by those to whom he transmitted few of his virtues and 
little of his patriotism. I have never seen or known anything so 
brutal, unblushing, and indecent as the way in which the Repub- 
Hoan party seeks refuge behind the death mask of William Mc- 

ey. 

No matter on what errand of ponus or party pillage and per- 
fidy it may embark, at home and abroad, violating its pledges to 
the citizens of our own country or carrying war and rapine among 
alien races beyond the seas, defying the traditions of the Repub- 
lic and violating its Constitution or playing sycophant at the feet 
of foreign potentates and emulating foreign pageantry, false to 
all that is historic and heroic in its past career and blind to all 
that is safe and sound in its future policies, the Republican party 
in this Congress and W pe the conntry seems to consider 
that it has furnished a full and satisfactory excuse for all its 
shortcomings and a valid defense of all its abuses when it can 
wrap the graveclothes of a murdered President around it and 
masquerade in the borrowed splendors of the tomb. 

There has been nothing like it since the Hussites stretched the 
skin of John Ziska on a and beat their armies to battle and 
their enemies into rout by the rattle of the dead hero’s carcass. 
It is shameful, revolting, and unworthy of a great and noble 
man's memory, and it ought to put to flight the party that so 
scandalously speculates on the magicof hisname. For a quarter 
of a cent this same party lived on the inherited splendor: of 
Abraham Lincoln’s patriotic service and sacrificial devotion to 
his country, until they had so far stultified and repudiated his 
noble teachings that they could no longer quote his authority; 
and now it seems that they are to take a new lease of life from 
the pilfered and prostituted vitality of McKinley’s hold upon the 
affections and loyalty of the American people. 

I solemnly protest against this un-Christian and unmanly abuse 
of what ought to be a sacred and reverent memory, and I trust 
that some better argument will be found in favor of this bill, 
which, in its full meaning and asa legislative precedent, is fraught 
with momentous and I believe disastrous import to the future 
policy and practice of our Government. I do not know how 
many of the members of the House have studied this measure in 
its details and in its purport as an act of penal and political reg- 
ulation by the national authority—not enough of them I very 
much fear, for it is a much more serious and threatening depar- 
ture from well-established principles of jurisprudence and of re- 
publican government than is apparent upon a slight examination. 
I have tried to study it carefully and conscientiously, and I can 
say, without reserve or qualification, that it appears to me to be 
wholly vicious, unwarranted, and without constitutional or rea- 
sonable sanction. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray] is the author of the 
bill, the chairman of the committee that reported it, and he made 
a very elaborate if not a very convincing argument for it in the 
opening of this debate. His argument here was but a repetition of 
the views advanced by him in his two reports upon this subject, 
and I shall prefer to discuss his reports from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee rather than his oral deliverance, as being the more condensed 
and carefully considered. When we come to examine these reports 
they disclose a very remarkable confusion of ideas, not to say an 
astonishing evolution of legat judgment and judicial theory. 
Nothing could more thoroughly demonstrate the dangerous and 
reckless spirit of this legislation than the absolute inconsistency 
and absurdity of the positions taken by the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee in the conflicting reports he has filed on these bills. 

I desire to call attention to the facts as shown by the RECORD. 
On January 30 Mr. Ray introduced a bill, being H. R. 10386, 
which was referred to his committee (Judiciary), entitled A bill 
for the protection of the President, the suppression of crime, and 
for other purposes. On February 8 this bill was reported (Re- 
port No. 1 85 by the chairman, placed on the endar, and 
printed. On h 22 the Senate bill (No. 3653) was referred to 
the same committee, and on April 4 was reported (Report No. 
1422) with an amendment in the nature of a substitute, the sub- 
stitute being the same as the House bill reported on February 8, 
with a new section added as section 13.“ This is the bill we 
are now considering. 
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A comparison of the original Senate bill with the bill reported 
to the House by the committee on February 8 will make it per- 
fectly plain that the only substantial difference, so far as ques- 
tions of constitutional powers in Congress to enact such a meas- 
ure and the jurisdiction of the Federal courts to try the offenses 
defined against the officials sought to be protected, between the 
Senate and House bills is that the Senate bill seeks to punish the 
killing or assaulting of the officials named, as such, and without 
stating that the assault or killing must have occurred against 
them in their official capacity, while the House bill expressly pro- 
vides that the offenses must have been committed on account of 
or during official conduct by the persons attacked. Neither the 
House bill nor the Senate bill as it came to the House had the 
“ section 13” which the Judiciary Committee have added in their 

rt on the Senate bill. 

ow, it occurs readily to anyone examining these bills and re- 
ports to inquire why this new section was not contained in the 
- original House bill. All of this proposed legislation in the House 
has emanated from the same man and presumably from the same 
mind—that of the distinguished gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the great law committee of the House. He is a 
learned lawyer and well-nigh infallible, as he has several times in- 
formed the House. and yet he does not seem to have discovered 
the necessity for this thirteenth section of the bill until he came 
to examine and report upon the Senate bill, and by his own con- 
fession, in his last report, it is the only thing in the bill that saves 
it from being grossly and palpably unconstitutional. Thatsection 
reads as follows: 

Sro. 13. That in all prosecutions under the provisions of the first seren 
sections of this act it shall be presumed, until the contrary is proved, that 
the President of the United States, or the Vice-President of the United 
States, or other officer of the United States entitled 4 to succeed to the 

the case may be, was, at the time of the commission of the 


ency, as 
5 ed 9 engaged in the performance of his official duties. Nothing 


act contained shall be construed as an admission or declaration that 
there is a time when either of such officers, during the tenure of his office, is 


not engaged in the performance of his official duties. 


Commenting upon the Senate bill, and as a reason for the addi- 
tion of the above-quoted new section to the House bill which is 
offered as a substitute, the able chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee indulges in one of the most tortuous and tangled exhibi- 
tions of legal and judicial sophistry that can be found in the 
literature even of that committee’s contributions toward mak- 
ing obscure questions obscurer. The report says, on page 3: 


The first six sections of the Senate act are undoubtedly unconstitutional. 
They are unconstitutional unless it be true that the Congress of the United 
States has power to enact laws defining and punishing as crimes offenses 
against pet oi assaults Mee all officers of the United States simply because they 
are officers of the United States. 2 

There is no warrant found in any decision of the courts of the United 
States for such a claim. 7 

On the other hand, every decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States clearly indicates that Congress pes aaen to enact laws punish- 


offonses against and assaults commi upon officers of the Uni States 


y when they are engaged in the performance of their official duties or 
when the assault is e use of their official character, or because of an 
official act done or omitted. 


In support of this proposition, which nobody was ever heard to 
dispute in its general sense until the learned gentlemen from Wis- 
consin [Mr. JENKINS] and from Ohio [Mr. NEvIN] made such ter- 
rible inroads upon the Constitution on yesterday, citations and 

uotations are given from the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States that are so satisfactory that they ought to have 
convinced even the members of the Judiciary Committee who are 
now so fiercely assailing the report to which they are supposed to 
have agreed. 

Not the least remarkable thing about this bill and this debate 
is the fact that no two members of the Committee on the Judiciary 
seem to entertain the same views as to what the bill means or 
what the Constitution of the United States stands for. That fact 
alone ought to cause the House to hesitate long before it under- 
takes to enact a meesure into law that is so loosely drawn and of 
such doubtful validity that the very men who have recommended 
its passage are not able to agree upon its terms, its interpretation, 
or even that it is worth the time taken in discussing it. 

Now, if the Senate bill was unconstitutional, as here stated, it 

Was clearly because it failed to provide that the felonious offenses 
against the President and other named officials must occur to 
them while engaged in the performance of their official duties or 
because of their official character. The House bill as originally 
reported did contain that provision or qualification, and it was 
recommended favorably to passage by this same committee 
nearly four months ago. Bt as then recommended it contained 
no thirteenth section. Why has that section been now added? 
What sudden accession of judicial acumen and legal subtlety 
suggested to che gentle rom New York [Mr. Ray] the neces- 
sity for this remarkable addition, not only to this bill, but to the 
constitutional and criminal jurisprudence of the country? 

He tries to give us his reasons, and I take the liberty of quoting 
at some length from his wonderful exposition of what he thinks 


ought to be the law, but which he admits can not be made the 
law without violating the Constitution of the United States and 
overturning the repeated and emphatic decisions of the Supreme 
Court thereon. Here is the confused statement he makes of his 
reason for framing the House bill differently to the Senate bill, 
and it will be observed that his own reasoning and citations of 
authority completely refute the conclusion to which he finally 
comes, and utterly overthrow all that was said yesterday by hiscol- 
leagues on the committee, the gentlemen from Wisconsin and Ohio: 

The wisdom of the insertion of the words “while he (the President) is 


engaged in the performance of his official duties, or because of his official 
character, or because of any of his official acts or omissions ` has ques- 


tioned. 

There is no question as to the power of Congress to define and punish the 
offense of unjustifiably assaulting or killing the President while engaged in 
the performance of his official duties, or because of his official character, or 
because of his official acts or omissions. 

We are of the opinion that the President of the United States, from the 
moment his term of office commences to the moment his term ends, is en- 
gaged in the 5 of his official duties necessarily: that the courts 
See = iy d so hold a a EE of law poe of the 5 in 
an uties upon him. very man men and le ers 
think 8 They say that 3 the President into the State of 
New York, of which State he is a citizen, on private business, that while 
actively engaged in the transaction of that private business he would not be 
and could not be engaged in the performance of his official duties, 

They say that should a burglar, ignorant of the presence of the President 
and ignorant of his gee | and official character, enter the chamber occu- 
ied by the President at night when so in New York on such private business, 
or the purpose of commi g a larceny, and encounter him and meet resist- 
ance in beng to Seg escape, and in overcoming that resistance kill the Presi- 
dent, it could not be said he was killed while engaged in the performance of 
his official duties. 

Clearly he would not be killed because of his official character or because 
of an official act or omission. These gentlemen insist that here is an occa- 
sion when he is not e in the performance of his official duties; that 
while in fact he is President he is 5 a private citizen solely and is, for 
the time being, disassociated from his character as President. If this be 
true he has ceased for the time being to perform the duty of seeing that the 
laws are faithfully executed, and there is no element of resistance to the 
2 or sovereignty of the United States in the unlawful killing. 

If so, the offense would be one against the peace and sovereignty of the 
State of New York and not the peace and 3 of the United States, 
if we 1 155 as we must, the doctrine enunciated in United States v. Cruik- 
shank (92 U. S., 542); United States v. Fox (9 U. S., 670): In re Neagle (135 
U. 8., 1); Ex Nad Tarbrough (110 U. S., 657); Unit tates v. Harris (io 
di2 U Sie dwin v. Franks (120 U. S., 678); United States v. Waddell 

. S., 76). 

He then talks about a peace of the United States?“ an 
peace of each of the States of the United States,’’ which seems to 
be a favorite idea with him. Those phrases and the legal idea 
involved in coupling them together were never used by any court 
in this country until imported into the judicial voca by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the famous Neagle case 
(135 U. S., 1), and their use there, like so many other things in 
that decision, is not sustained by the weight of judicial authority, 
nor by an intelligent construction of the Constitution. 

As my distinguished colleague from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] so 
justly remarked, in opening the debate against this bill, that de- 
cision has never met the approbation of the legal profession of the 
country; it is not supported by sound reasoning; its force is dis- 
counted by the unanswerable diss enting opinions of Chief Justice 
Fuller and Justice Lamar; it was pronounced in a peculiar case 
and under anomalous circumstances touching the court itself so 
nearly as to raise a reasonable suspicion of its fairness, and it will 
always remain a serious blur upon the otherwise consistent and 
unbroken decisions of the Supreme Court upon the questions in- 
volved, There is not, properly speaking, any such thing as the 
peace of the United States,” and no other case decided by our 
courts ever intimated such a fiction of law. 

What the courts have always held is that an offense may be at 
once an offense against the Federal authority and against the 
State laws. If an officer of the United States is resisted or as- 
saulted in the performance of his lawful official duty in any of 
the States, the offense, so far as the Federal Government is 
affected, consists in the resistance to the constituted authority of 
the United States, while the assault is a breach of the peace of 
the State wherein committed and punishable as such under State 
laws. That is all there is in this new-fangled notion of which 
the gentleman from New York seems so enamored as to the 
dual peace of two sovereign powers.“ 2 
But even the Neagle case holds that to give the Federal courts 

jurisdiction the official of the Federal Government must have 
n at the time in the actual exercise of his official duty and 
function. This committee report proceeds, upon this point: 

We are bound to that the established law is that Congress has 
no power to punish acts of violence committed on the person of an officer of 
the United States except when committed because of official acts or omis- 
sions or because of the official character or while the officer is engaged in 
the performance of his official duties. No opinion of any court in any casa 
intimates that the power of the Federal Government may be exercised to 
protect its officers under other circumstances or conditions than those men- 
tioned in the proposed le; tion. 

What we want is effective, safe legislation, not an experimental statute, or 
one that may gratify our — as national legislators for the time being, ir- 
respectiveof constitutional power. If we may constitutionally enactastatute 
punishing offenses rson of the President when he is not en- 
gaged in there is such a time- 


e performance of his elal duties (assuming 
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which I deny) and when not committed because of his official character or 
acts or omissions, then we may constitutionally enacta law mentee it a Fed- 


eral offense to justifiably assault at any time each and every officer of the 
Government of United States, high or low, simply because he is such 
officer, and thus remove those who assault such officers from the jurisdic- 
tion of the State courts entirely. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has held in at least three cases 
that a statute of the United States defining and an offense inst 
the United States in general terms, when the act is committed within a State, 
must be so framed as to show on its face that it can only apply to offenses o 
which the United States has j iction. Hence the — for the words 
of limitation in the act, if it be true. that there is a time when the President 
is not engaged in the discharge of his official duties. 

And right here the gentleman who wrote this report found him- 
self inextricably tangled up by his own argument. He advocates 
one view of official capacity and admits that the courts have ex- 
pressly repudiated that contention. He has come to the point 
where he can go no further, for he has demonstrated by innu- 
_ merable citations of the decisions of the highest court in the 

Union that his bill, both the House bill and the Senate bill, both 
with and without the thirteenth section, despite his own and his 
committee’s opinion, can not be made to comport with the Con- 
stitution or withstand the unbroken and unquestioned adjudica- 
tions of the Supreme Court. 

He says, in face of all the decisions, that he denies that there 
can ever be a time when the President is not engaged in the dis- 
c of his ofñcial duties, and of course the a of that de- 
nial is to lay the predicate for declaring in this bill that an assault 
5 the President at any and at all times must necessarily be an 
offense against the Federal authority and justiciable in the Fed- 
eral courts. But his denial, fortunately, can not control this 
question as one of fundamental constitutional law and jurisdic- 
tion, however potent may be his standing in the courts of his own 
State, which he told us not long ago never reversed any 
poponun he had ever advanced. 

e President, although of higher dignity and wider authority 
than any other Federal officer, is not distinguishable from any of 
them when it comes to the 2 of the continuity and se 
acter of his official duties. there is never a time when heis not 
officially engaged—not even, as the report suggests, when he is 

in the Adirondacks or attending a political powwow’? in 
some distant State—then there is never a time when any Federal 
officer is not performing his official duties. That was the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JENKINS] on yester- 


day. 

Bat the Supreme Court of the United States has many times 
decided and has never failed to insist that there are times when 
these officials are not officially engaged. Else, why the necessity 
and what the sense of all these cases cited by the report, in every 
one of which the distinction between the times of official and non- 
official status is made the very foundation of the judgment of the 


court? 
Ts it ible that for nearly a hundred years the ablest judges 
of the Republic, without a single variation, dissent, or suggestion 


of doubt, have been wrong in basing all of their decisions upon 
the fundamental and crucial proposition that there is a distinction 
between acts done by or against Federal officials according to 
whether they Lore Eta while the officials were or were not en- 
gaged in the performance of official duty, and that this distinction 
is the essential test of whether or not Congress can legislate upon 
the subject constitutionally? 

Certainly nobody, not even the distinguished gentleman from 
New York, will deny that unless there is such a distinction—un- 
less an officer can sometimes be off duty, or sometimes acting 
otherwise than in the performance of that duty—there is abso- 
lutely no meaning in any of the decisions that are so liberally 
cited in his report. In fact, if I understand the very tortuous 
course of his reasoning, the gentleman expressly but reluctantly 
yields his own weighty judgment to the established judicial prec- 
edents of the country, and has accordingly framed his bill in 
obedience thereto by prescribing that the offenses defined and 
punished shall be committed while the officials named are offi- 
cially engaged, or because of their official character and conduct. 

But even this did not and can not save his bill from the vice of 
unconstitutionality, as an act of Congress which seeks to create 
a Federal crime and to confer exclusive jurisdiction upon the 
Federal tribunals to try it, and he somewhat tardily saw the 
weakness of his bill; hence section 13, which, however, does not 
cure the defect. The unconstitutional feature of the original 
House bill was this: ene 

It being conceded and irrevocably established by all the judicial 
decisions that there are times when Federal officials are not act- 
ing officially, and that at such times the Federal Government has 
no jurisdiction over offenses committed by or against them, it 
necessarily follows that there may arise, even under this bill, 
cases of assaults u Federal officials that can not be taken cog- 
nizance of by the Federal courts, and in which the State courts 
will have exclusive jurisdiction. But it has been expressly de- 
cided, and is not questioned, that a Federal statute intended to 


operate in the several States of the Union is unconstitutional if 
it seeks on its face or by its necessary intendment to punish some 
offenses that are not subject to the authority of the United States. 

It other words, the statute, to be valid, must be wholly valid; 
it must not include possible cases that can not be legislated upon 
by Congress; it must not embrace dual offenses, some of which are 
subject to State control and some to Federal authority. When Con- 
gress undertakes to legislate upon a subject that falls within the 
scope of criminal law, the legislation must be confined altogether 
and unmistakably to that class of offensesover which Congress can 
assume control under the Constitution; it can carve but once and 
it must spill no blood and cross no State lines in doi That 
is the rule laid down in the case of United States 1 (106 
U. S., 629) and in the case of United States v. Reese (92 U. S., 
214). Both of these decisions are cited and quoted from in the 
report on this bill, but their meaning is strangely perverted and 

isapplied by the gentleman who wrote the report. They are 
absolutely fatal to his bill, as he well knew, and he undertook to 
avoid their force and effect by adding section 13, which reverses 
the whole course of judicial precedents upon this subject. In the 
Reese case the court uses this significant language: 

It would certainly be dangerous if the legislature . 
enough to catch all 8 offenders, and leave it to the courts to step i 
and say who could rightfully detained and who should be set at large. 


This would, to some extent, substitute the judicial for the k tive depa 


Tt- 
ment of the Government, The courts enforce the legislative will, when 


ascertained, if within the constitutional t of power. But if Co 
steps outside of its constitutional limitation and 8 that which is be- 
yond its reach, the courts are authorized to, and when called upon m — 
nul its encroachment upon the reserved right of the States nod aes 

‘The chairman of the Judiciary Committee clearly recognized 
the effect of this decision, for he says in his report: 

The long and short of these decisions is that an act of Congress making it 
an offense to kill the President of the United States (when the act is com- 


within a State) is unconstitutio: if in general terms, 
time chee no — SA 


vided 
the President is engaged in the performance of 
uties. 


And yet, by indirection and a false assumption in the terms of 
the bill, he seeks to do that which the Supreme Court says ought 
not to be done. Knowing that there are and must be cases of 
assault upon the officials named in the bill that would not be sub- 
ject to Federal legislation or jurisdiction, he purposely ignores 
that fact, includes all ible cases in the proposed law, and 
leaves it to the discretion of Federal judges and courts to try an 
offender, in plain violation of the constitutional rights of the States, 
by permitting them to so construe the law as to hold in every 
case that Federal jurisdiction attached because the offense was 
committed upon the official in his official capacity, or that once 
an Official he must be deemed to be always officially engaged dur- 
ing his term of service. We all know how readily the Federal 
155 a and e 1 poweri 9 iction upon 

esli rovocation and how ily they grasp at every 
new subject that is placed within the reach of their all-absorbing 
1 If this bill shall, by any sort of 3 give 
a Federal judge jurisdiction to try a case of assault upon a Fed- 
eral official because of his official character, it may be certainly 
predicted that he will never surrender his hold upon the case 
3 facts may subsequently transpire to defeat his juris- 

iction. 

Suppose that a man is arrested under this proposed act charged 
3 assaulted, conspired to assault, or otherwise to injure 
the President of the United States or some one of the other offi- 
cials named in the act, or that he has actually killed one of them, 
Under section 13 of the bill he is presumed to have committed the 
act against the official in his official capacity until the co is 
proven, and the thirteenth section further provides, somewhat 
unnecessarily, it would seem, that nothing in the bill shall be con- 
strued as admitting or declaring that such officials can ever act, 
or be in a position to be considered as acting, in any other than 


an official ca; 5 

In other words, this remarkable section is intended to confer 
prima facie jurisdiction upon the Federal courts in all cases where 
the President or anyone who may succeed to his office is killed 
or assaulted, no matter under what circumstances or what the 
said official may have been doing at the time; and it expressly. 
provides that all of the decisions of the Supreme Court to the 
effect that such officials may sometimes not be acting officially 
shall be set aside for the purposes of this bill, Congress entertain- 
ing, through its Judiciary Committee, a different 3 from 
that heretofore and immemorially expressed By Supreme 
Court of the United States. It ma proper and competent for 
Congress to abrogate and deny the authority of the tribunal 
charged by the Constitution with deciding constitutional ques- 
tions, but I venture to say that this is the first time in the history 
of the Republic that a proposed bill expressly es as the 
basis of its constitutio: nag an opan and avowed antagonism to 
the well-settled and unquesti adjudications of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


there is an: 
his 
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That is exactly what the thirteenth section of this bill does. It 
declares that every man who assaults the Federal officials named 
in it shall be presumed to have done so in such manner as to give 
the Federal courts exclusive jurisdiction of the case on the 
assumed ground that at the time the assault was committed the 
assaulted official was acting in the performance of his official 
duties, and moreover that Co does not believe that the 
Supreme Court has ever been right in its opinion, so often and so 
emphatically expressed, that these officials can ever act otherwise 
than officially during their term of service. I submit that I do 
not misstate or overstate the meaning and effect of section 13 of 
the committee's bill. : 

Does anybody in this House think that the Supreme Court will 
regard favorably a law that on its face expresses a defiant oppo- 
sition to that court’s ted decisions, and that seeks to confer 
Federal jurisdiction by establishing a legal presumption at total 
variance with the established judicial authority of the Govern- 
ment? I, for one, do not. and I believe that the thirteenth section, 
so far from being the saving virtue of this bill, as the gentleman 
from New York seems to think, is the fatal weakness of the 
whole measure, because it is not only essentially vicious and mon- 
strous in itself, but it clearly demonstrates that it was added to 
the bill for the purpose of conferring an unconstitutional juris- 
diction upon the Federal courts. If the gentleman who reported 
this bill had not seriously doubted its constitutionality, he would 
not have proposed the thirteenth section, and that section is a 
complete confession that the measure is not a valid act of Con- 
gressional legislation unless he can abrogate in some way the de- 
cisions of the courts to the effect that the United States has no 
control over offenses against Federal officials except in their offi- 
cial capacity. and that this capacity does not always exist, but is 
a question of fact in every particular case. 

t me recur to the illustration that I began to make. A per- 
son is arrested, indicted, and arraigned in the Federal court for 
an assault, or homicide, under this bill if it becomes a law. 
Under section 13 he appears before the court under a burden of 
preamp guilt to begin with, because that section says that 

is presumed to have committed an rdinary crime—that 
is, an assault upon a peculiar individual, the President of the 
United States—and under circumstances of peculiar aggraya- 
tion—that is, while such official was acg an his official capacity 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, Chief Executive 
of a great nation, c ed by the Constitution of the United 
States with taking care that the laws of the whole country shall 
be executed, and whose safety and preservation are at all times 
essential to the peace and stability of the Government. 

The indictment would perhaps not state all of these innuendoes, 
but the bill now before us and the arguments adduced in support 
of it presume that these would be the facts that would necessarily 
exist in all cases of attacks upon the President. In truth, if we 
must believe the terms of section 13 and the speeches of the ad- 
vocates of this measure, no other state of case could possibly 
exist when any person assaults the President. Mark you, this is 
not ‘‘a rule of evidence,’’ as I have heard some gentlemen sug- 
gest, nor a mere regulation as to the order of proof. This fatal 
section of the bill complies with no rule of evidence or order of 
proof that has ever been declared by an English-speaking people 
trying men for their liberties and lives in organized tribunals of 
justice. And here let me pause to remind some gentlemen that 
the Judiciary Act expressly provides that in all criminal cases 
tried in the Federal courts the rules of evidence prescribed gt ard 
vailing in the State where the cause is tried shall govern; so that, 
if this section 13 be merely a provision as to the rules of evidence, 
it contravenes the Judiciary Act and is in violation of the rules 
of evidence of every State of the Union in criminal trials for 
felonies. 

But this section is far more than a rule of evidence. It is a 
statutory presumption of a fact necessary to the jurisdiction of 
the court and essential to the guilt of the defendant arraigned 
under this law. It prejudges the question of jurisdiction in such 
manner that no defendant can object to the Federal court’s 
right to try him, no matter what are the facts of the real case, 
because under no known rule of criminal pleading could he raise 
the question of jurisdiction in limine if this section was the law. 
Worse than that, this section assumes and presumes a substantive 
fact contributing to the man’s guilt, because it presumes and re- 
quires him to rebut by evidence that he has committed an act that 
is not an ordinary assault or homicide, but an extraordinary at- 
tack upon the high and mighty sovereignty of the United States 
in the person of one of its favored officials. Was there eyer be- 
fore, in trials for capital felony, a proposition to confer a doubt- 
ful jurisdiction upon a court by presuming as a matter of law and 
fact a material and necessary element of guilt on the part of the 
accused, and requiring him to prove thatsuch presumption is not 
well founded? 

I do not believe that the Congress of the United States ought 


to introduce such a dangerous and unjust innovation into the 
criminal jurisprudence of a free country, especially when the 
very terms of the section in which this provision is contained de- 
clare a doctrine contrary to all the decisions of the highest court 
in the land. Well, suppose the manis brought to trial, the testi- 


mony is introduced, and it ap that at the time the alleged 
assault or homicide occurred the President or other official was 
spending his vacation in some remote spot of the mountains; that 
he trespassed upon the property of the defendant and, being 
warned off, resisted; that an altercation occurred, and that the 
defendant committed the offense in ignorance of the identity and 
character of the person attacked. Would not this state of facts 
clearly show that the offense was a mere crime against the local 
laws of the State where committed, without any connection with 
the official’s public and official character and conduct, and that 
therefore the case did not come within the jurisdiction of Federal 
legislation or the Federal courts? Would not the man be entitled 
to be remanded to the State courts for trial? 

There is no law or procedure for remanding such a case to the 
State courts, and it is doubtful if Congress has the power to enact 
one. What, then, would occur in such a case as I fave supposed? 
The judge would have to discharge the prisoner entirely, or in- 
struct a verdict of acquittal by the jury. In either case the plea 
of former jeopardy or former acquittal would be raised if it was 
sought to try the defendant again in the State courts. Whether 
or not such plea would be good would depend on whether or not 
the Federal court had 8 and constitutional jurisdiction 
to arraign the man in the instance, and this would involve 
the very question that this bill seeks to settle by a presumption 
of law in section 13, but which is really left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the Federal judge before whom the prisoner might be 
brought under the first seven sections of the bill. 

Now, I have no desire to wantonly attack the integrity or the 
fairness of the Federal courts, but I submit, in view of the 
tical observation and experience of the country for the last fifty 
years, that it is an exceedingly questionable pi ing to com- 
mit the rights of a citizen of the State and the question of the 
respective jurisdiction of State and Federal courts to the arbi- 
trary decision of a Federal district judge. His discretion would 
necessarily be arbitrary, for it could never be revised or inquired 
into by any higher tribunal, since the pleas of jeopardy would 
have to arise and be disposed of in the State courts, and the va- 
lidity of his conviction by a jury could not be investigated by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

This illustrates the essential viciousness of this bill and ; 
cially the dangerous operation of section 13. It confers a deubt- 
ful jurisdiction upon the Federal court and leaves that doubt to 
be resolved by the irresponsible judgment of the Federal judge. 
Whatever course he might take, under the facts supposed, the re- 
sult would be wrong. He would either try a man for his life and 
liberty without jurisdiction or he would let him go scot-ffee under 
the protection of a plea of former jeopardy or acquittal. Does 
anybody here who knows anything about the average Federal 
judge think that any defendant would ever be disc or ac- 
garten in the Federal court, no matter what might be the facts? 

y, the gentleman from New York, the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of this House, and who aspires and expects to 
be a Federal judge, if we may believe the newspapers, has him- 
self stated the proposition in unmistakable terms in his report on 
this bill. He says: 

In administering and enforcing the criminal laws of the United States the 
jury is not judge of the law and of the facts, but must take the law from the 
court and is sole j of the facts. 

As matter of law the President is or is not always en in the perform- 
ance of his official duties. If he always is so engaged, the court would so 
charge the jury, and all the proof necessary on this point would be thatthe 
person killed was acting as such generally, either de facto or de jure. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, the whole question would be 
in the bosom of the Federal judge, and the interpretation and ap- 
plication of this law would depend entirely upon what the judge 
might think about the question of the President being always or 
only sometimes in the exercise of his official duties. 

I do not think any one here will doubt, in view of their ex- 
pressed opinions on this floor, that the gentleman from New York, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, the gentleman from Ohio, and, in fact, nearly all of the gen- 
tlemen who are urging this bill would readily and cheerfully 
maintain the jurisdiction of the Federal court in the case I have 
stated and try the accused without any regard to his own or the 
rights of the State, the facts of the case, or the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. And yet no one will aues- 
tion that under the facts in the hypothetical case I have men- 
tioned, according to every judicial precedent in our history, the 
accused would not come within the jurisdiction of the United 
States and would not be amenable in the Federal courts. Is not 
this exactly the kind of legislation that the Supreme Court de- 
clared to be vicious and unconstitutional in the Reeves caso, 
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above cited, and is this House willing. in the light of the deci- 
sions, in view of the nature of our Government, with the ri- 
ence of the country as to the arrogance and usurpation of the 
Federal judiciary—which increase in inverse ratio to the dignity 
of the tribunal and the wisdom of the judge—to enact a law of 
this kind, committing such plenary and pernicious power to Fed- 
eral officials and courts? I for one am not. 

Now, the whole theory of this bill—the first seven sections— 
and of the gentlemen who support itis that the office of President 
of the United States is in some way, not known to our Constitu- 
tion nor heretofore recognized by the American people, invested 
with a uliar sanctity and an inherent vie ig tor that sur- 
rounds its incumbent with a perpetual aureole of authority, and 
confers upon him some special prerogative of protection not 
vouchsafed to any other individual in the whole organization of 
the Government. This is the doctrine of sovereignty as known 
in the monarchical systems of the Old World. There is no place 
for such a doctrine in our institutions, and it will be an evil hour 
when we recognize and adopt it. It has been repeatedly 5 
the Supreme Court that there is no such sovereignty in the Fed- 
eral Government as is implied in this bill, and certainly there can 
be no such sovereign and sacred quality attached to the person of 
any official of the Government. 

As I have shown, the only rights. powers, and protection the 
President or any other official can claim are those that are con- 
ferred upon him by the laws that define his duties and impose 
his authority, and only in the scope of his constitutional func- 
tions and powers and when he is actually engaged therein can he 
claim any other immunity, prerogative, or safety of person than 
those enjoyed by every other citizen of the Republic. That is the 
American idea of officialism, that is the constitutional theory of 
American republican institutions. This is the first time that 
Congress has been asked to depart from or to contravene those 
principles since the odious alien and sedition laws of 1798, and 
it isa significant fact that this bill bears the same title that adorned 
the infamous Lloyd sedition bill to suppress crimes against 
the Government.“ 

In the early case of United States v. Hudson (7 Cranch, 32) the 
Supreme Court said that under our system of institutions there 
can be no crimes against the Government as such, except the 
offense of treason, which is expressly defined in the Constitution 
itself, and can not be altered, enlarged, or diminished by any act 
of Congress. In that decision the court discussed incidentally the 
alien and sedition laws, and declared that the common-law of- 
fense of libeling a government is ignored in constitutional sys- 
tems, as being inconsistent with free institutions.” It was de- 
cided that Congre has no authority to create and punish common- 
law crimes and confer jurisdiction upon the Federal courts, no 
matter how nearly the safety of the political power may be en- 
dangered. The same doctrine is announced in 1 Wheaton, 415, 
and 8 Peters. 658, and in fact it has not before been called in ques- 
tion for a hundred years of our history. 

And yet this bill proposes to create a specific crime—not mur- 
der in general, but murder of the President of the United States 
as such and because he is such and because it is said his death by 
violence is a crime against the Federal Government. And the 
bill does not stop there. It extends this “‘ crimen peculium ” to all 
the other officials who may by law happen to be in the line of 
succession to the Presidency. An assault upon or the homicide of 
the Secretary of State, the Attorney-General, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Secretary of War is made a special and aggra- 
vated offense, not because of their official character as such Cabi- 
net ministers, but because by some remote contingency of death 
or resignation or inability of the President they might succeed to 
his office. ; . 

This is going even further than the old Roman doctrine of 
“crimen læsæ majestatis” or the modern European doctrine of 
„lese majesty ” ever went, for it extends the divinity of office 
even to those who only wait for the accidents and misfortunes of 
official life. This bill erects the President into a 8 poten- 
tate whose rights as an individual are merged in his majesty as 
an official, and it includes in the awful circle of its solemn pro- 
tection all who stand in the shadow of the throne and expect the 
glory of the crown. That is the plain meaning and practical op- 
eration of this bill, and no man can deceive himself as to its ten- 
dencies and its dangers to our system of popular government. 

Another vicious feature of this measure, in its pr tive ef- 
fects as a legislative precedent, seems to have thus far escaped 
attention in the course of this debate. All of the cases that have 


heretofore arisen and been decided by our courts arose upon the 
question of a Federal official’s rights and protection in instances 
where lie committed some act in the course of official duty for 
which he was songht to be made liable in the State courts or un- 
der State authority. In other words, the issue heretofore gener- 
ally presented has been one of acts done by the official, not agai 
him. That was the case of Neagle, who claimed to have 
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Colonel Terry in the necessary defense of the life of Justice Field, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It was contended by Neagle that he was acting in the line of 
his duty as a deputy United States marshal, having been detailed 
to Ert Justice Field against a murderous assault 1 
and that the justice was at the time in the regular discharge of 
his duties, being on his way from one court to another; and so in 
most of the other cases decided. Now, it was held in all of these 
decisions that the official was entitled to the protection of the 
Federal laws and to immunity from 1 itpar er if at the very 
time of the act he was indeed acting in his officlal capacity and in 
the lawful scope of his duty. No presumptions of law or fact 
were indulged or suggested, but he was required to establish his 
defense by pete tome proof. Nobody advanced the theory that 
he must be considered to be always officially engaged during his 
term of service. 

That is a new idea not before seriously urged until this bill 
came into Congress. Now then, if we are to establish the doctrine, 
as this bill seeks to do in its thirteenth section, that an official of 
any kind must be deemed to be constantly and uninterruptedly 
clothed with official protection, the rule must and will be invoked 
both ways. If the President is always on duty for purposes of 
assaults upon his own person, then he must be deemed to be al- 
ways protected by his official character in his assaults upon other 
3 No reasonable distinction can be made in law or logic 

tween his official capacity on the defensive and on the offen- 
sive. Consider for a moment the effect of such a principle intro- 
duced into our system of government, and it will assuredly come 
whenever Congress inaugurates such legislation as is contained 
in the first seven and the last sections of the pending bill. 

This measure alone will put six of our chief Federal officials in 
a class by themselves, establishing as to them the presumption 
of law and fact that they are always to be deemed as acting offi- 
cially. As to fiveof them itis actually established that they must 
be presumed to be or discharging the duties of an office 
which they donot in fact hold and to which they can only suc- 
ceed in case of the retirement of the sixth one. Now, I quite 

with what several gentlemen have said in the course of this 
debate, that there is no good reason for making this bill appli- 
cable to the President and his possible successors that does not 
apply with equal force to all other Federal officials. In truth, I 
think there are many others who are more likely to be in need of 
this extraordinary protection than the President and his Cabinet. 
The judges of the Federal courts who travel all over the country, 
the marshals, deputy marshals, revenue officers, and other exec- 
utive officials who constitute the real working force of the Gov- 
ernment are all much more in danger of attacks and much more 
essential to the practical execution of the laws than the select 
few high dignitaries housed in Washington. 

So that I can see no good reason for applying the principle of 
monopoly and favoritism in the distribution of the sovereign 
3 of this new system of Federal officialism, and if we 

gin it now it is oy a question of time when it will be extended 
to include the whole class of Federal officeholders. Then we 
will have a privileged class of Government immunes, protected 
by a perpetual panoply of Federal jurisdiction and power as to 
offenses committed both by them and against them, with the Fed- 
eral judiciary to administer the laws framed for the peculiar 

reservation of this officeholding aristocracy. That is the possi- 
le outcome of this whole movement, and those of us who have 
watched the rapidity of recent lapses from the primitive ideas of 
constitutional government in this Republic can not but regard it as 
altogether probable under the domination of the Republican party. 

But, Mr. Chairman, aside from all questions of constitutional 
and legal interpretation, the fundamental, practical objection to 
this measure is that it is wholly unnecessary. Gentlemen have 
said that there isa universal, popular clamor for some bill of 
this kind. Idenyit. Sensational newspapers, spectacular advo- 
cates of the strenuous life,” hysterical pessimists and interested 
politicians have sought to create such a clamor, but the great 
mass of sensible, patriotic Americans, calm and conservative in 
their abiding faith in the constitutional vigor of the Government 
as the fathers framed it, and looking to the love and loyalty of 
an intelligent citizenship, organized into domestic State sover- 
eignties, as the best and safest protection the Union and its of- 
ficials can have, have not asked and are not asking any such 
radical and revolutionary legislation as is embodied in this bill. 

Directly after the assassination of the President last summer 
there were no doubt popular paroxysms demanding all sorts of 
violent and extreme measures of vengeance and vindication 
against imaginary evils, but the sober, sound judgment of the 
people of this country has not demanded and will not approve 
any law that seeks to overturn well-settled doctrines of constitu- 
tional and criminal law; that imports into our system of gov- 
ernment the alien ideas of imperialism and official prerogative; 
that reflects odiously upon the loyalty of the State governments 


1902. 


and courts and sets up a scheme of exclusive Federal jurisdiction 

over Federal officeholders at variance with the whole doctrine of 

poralar soyereignty and official responsibility to the laws of the 
d 


Three times in forty years the crack of the assassin’s pistol has 
brought the nation to its knees in prayerful horror and roused 
the nation’s temper to righteous resentment, but in none of these 
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pak igs authority, which he regards as organized despotism, 
only serve to whet his appetite for official gore and nerve his 
courage to do and die in the most spectacular, the most sensa- 
tional, and the most extraordinary manner possible. So, if you 
are framing the unusual penalties and safeguards of this bill 
with any idea that it will strike terror to the soul of a single an- 
archist or nihilist who really desires a President's death; you are 


crises was there anything to excite permanent distrust in the effi- | doing a vain and useless thing. 


cacy of existing laws, or to create a solid apprehension as to the 
soundness and stability of our institutions and of the public vir- 
tue that supports them. In the first case the surrounding con- 
ditions of the scene and the peculiar personal circumstances of 
the crime clearly demonstrated the mania of the murderer and 
the absence of any sympathy with his crime even among those 
whom he fanatically sought to benefit. 

The second case was so abundantly shown to have been the re- 
sult of personal disappointment and political intrigue, temporary 
in their nature and isolated in their co uences, that no possi- 
ble indication of public danger could be inferred from the trans- 
action. The third and last occurrence, although differing from 
the other two in that it introduced the element of an abstract and 
impersonal hostility to the Government itself, can not, on mature 
consideration, be considered to warrant any belief in the existence 
of the same sentiments among any appreciable portion of our 
population, and still less can it be deemed a justification for a 
sudden and dangerous departure from the approved principles 
of our Constitution and the accepted canons of our national life. 

There are significant facts about these three assassinations that 
ought to be remembered in connection with this bill. Two of 
them were dealt with by the Federal authorities and one by the 
State. In the first the assassin met his death in the attempt to 
capture him, but his supposed associates were prosecuted and 
punished in a manner that, I may be permitted to say at this late 
day, and I will say, whatever may be thought of the propriety of 
the statement, was discreditable to the humanity and justice of 
the Federal Government and will ever remain a blot on the his- 
tory of those calamitous times. 

he second case was tried through weary weeks of the law’s de- 
lay, surrounded by a gaping multitude of sensation mongersright 
here in the capital of the nation, and his trial was obstructed and 
impeded by every frivolous technicality and ial plea that prom- 
ised hope of success, and when he was finally convicted and exe- 
cuted it was with the universal feeling that the whole proceeding 
had been a farce if not a tragical conclusion to the life of an irre- 
sponsible lunatic. Those two cases are the only examples we have 
had of Federal jurisdiction and procedure in the protection of the 
President. Contrast with them the third case, which was tried 
by a State court. 

The proceedings were prompt to the verge of haste. There was 
no opportunity allowed for the cultivation or the gratification of 
sensationalism either during the trial or afterwards. The man 
was speedily tried and unhesitatingly condemned. In spite of 
the fact that had the crime been committed upon any other per- 
son than the President of the United States it is doubtful if the 
15 of insanity would not have easily availed to save his life. 

ow, I submit that when we come to compare these contrasted 
exhibitions of the relative merits of Federal and State jurisdic- 
tion and judicial procedure in such cases the advantage is vastly 
on the side of the State authority, and the argument for a change 
in past conditions is not supported by the actual experience and 
observation of the country. È 

One would imagine, to hear some of the speeches that have been 
delivered in favor of this measure, that unless we this bill 
and assert the extraordinary authority in the Federal officials and 
courts that is demanded by it, the President will be uttërly de- 
fenseless against assassination and assault, and red-handed an- 
archy will go unpunished. Why, no assassin has ever escaped or 
ever will. They have all been done to death, much more 
promptly under State than under Federal laws. That is all that 
ought to be expected and all that can possibly be expected, even 
if this billis passed. It is said that this law will prevent and dis- 
courage the killing of the President, and that it should be passed 
for that reason, irrespective of the actual punishment after the 
crime shall be committed. 

The bill imposes no greater or more deterrent punishment than 
the laws of murder do everywhere in this Union, except perhaps 
one State. It takes the life of the assassin, and that is all any 
civilized law can do. And let me say here, there is no sort of law 
that will prevent a real anarchist from wreaking his imaginary 
vengeance on a hated government and its officials. On the con- 
N the more terrors that are placed around the commission of 
his deed the more heroic it becomes in his sight, and his highest 
hope is realized if he can sacrifice hislife amid the sovereign pomp 
and panoply of the government’s extremest exhibition of power 
and precaution. 

To ‘im bodyguards, police vigilance, the mightiest efforts of 


The history of the Old World demonstrates that death in its 
most horrible forms, exile in its most pitiless cruelty, ceaseless 
and unrelenting extermination pursued by most fearful methods, 
have no effect to quell the passions or to calm the frenzied souls 
of those whom age-long tyranny has made mad or wild specula- 
tion upon impossible schemes has deprived of normal reason. 

It is also urged that this bill will secure uniformity in the laws 
of murder throughout the Union, at least so far as the President 
is concerned. To my mind, that is the most puerile and illogical 
of all the arguments advanced, 

There is 5 uniformity in the laws of homicide in 
all the States. ere Dey be technical differences in the distinc- 
tions between murđer and manslaughter and between the 8 
of murder and variations as to penalties, but in all practical and 
substantial respects the law of unlawful and willful murder is the 
same everywhere, unless it be in one State. Besides, this talk 
about uniformity of laws is but another manifestation of the 
growing disposition on the part of the Federal Government toin- 
vade and absorb the domestic jurisdiction of the States; itis a 
part of the general scheme of the Republican party to centralize 
all powers in the hands of the official ring that controls its des- 
tinies and seeks to dominate the destiny and the liberty of the 
people of the whole country. 

There is no necessity for this law to take away the jurisdiction 
of the States over those matters that are by the Constitution ex- 
pressly reserved to them. They have never shown a disposition 
to betray their trust in enforcing all proper and necessary laws 
for the protection of the President or any other Federal official, 
but quite the contrary. It would be anodious and unwarranted 
reflection upon the love and loyalty of the States for the Union 
to pass a law that necessarily implies, if it does not expressly de- 
clare, a distrust of their ability and willingness to discharge 
their full duty toward the Chief Magistrate of the Republic and 
the safety of the common government of the country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish and I have not time to enter 
into all of the objectionable details of this bill. There is scarcely 
a section or a paragraph in it that is not open to fundamental 
questions of constitutionality and to substantial objections on ac- 
count of the loose, uncertain, and unintelligible phraseology of the 
law it announces. There is no attempt to define any of the terms 
that are used and which contain the essential elements of any and 
all the offenses sought to be punished. 

Such terms as organized governments,” ‘‘ civilized govern- 
ments,’’ are used with reference to offenses against foreign gov- 
ernments and their rulers, with no attempt to define them. In 
fact they are not capable of legal definition and that accuracy of 
terminology requisite in a penal statute. They ought never to 
have been used at all in this bill, and, in my judgment, there is 
no warrant in the Constitution or common sense for this Govern- 
ment undertaking to punish vague and general crimes i 
foreign governments, civilized or uncivilized. We are not the 
policemen of Christendom, nor are we charged with a supervision 
over the safety and social or political peace of other nations. 
When we enter upon that mission and essay that task, it is only 
a step further to punish political offenses at home and to deny 
the right of lum to the oppressed political exiles of the Old 
World, some of whom have been the noblest friends and patriots 
this country has ever known. 

Then when we come to examine those sections that refer to the 
exclusion from immigration and naturalization of those nonde- 
script people who, for want of a better term, are popularly called 
“alien anarchists,” the bill trenches upon dangerous and ques- 
tionable legislative territory. Nobody sympathizes with a law- 
less enemy of organized government. Nobody wants them to 
come to this country. Nobody seeks to apologize for or to con- 
done their miscreant crimes or chronic hostility to peace, order, 
and law. But it is a difficult and delicate matter to undertake to 
define and punish or exclude men for these somewhat speculative 
offenses, and it is very evident that this bill does not deal with 
the subject delicately or deftly. 

There are expressions in some of the sections here that would 
or might be construed to exclude some of the ablest, the wisest, 
and most benevolent thinkers of the world. I doubt if Tolstoi or 
Krapotkin or Herbert Spencer could come to this country under 
the provisions of the 3 law. Henry George and Edward 
Bellamy would not eligible as immigrants under it. Tom 


Paine and Thomas Jefferson would unmistakably have violated 
its requirements. : 
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Voltaire, Volney, Rousseau, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Renan, 


nearly every great leader of public thought in Europe for a cen- 
tury, would be barred from American citizenship under the strict 
construction of this bill. William Jennings Bryan, Webster 
Davis, every Democrat who made es in the last two cam- 
paigns are narrowly capable of being law-abiding men under this 

W. it will not answer this to say t t the bill does not 
to punish or to take cognizance of mere intellectual ee 
that it does not contemplate ostracism toward scholars, philoso- 
phers, and statesmen. 

The terms of the bill are broad enough and loose enough to 
reach them all, and in the construction and enforcement of a law 
I know of no immunity that attaches to intellectual aristocrats or 
political pioneers. The fact is, we have already from a very dis- 
tinguished source, and one that this bill contemplates as capable 
of none but an official infallibility, an exp on on this very 
subject that indicates clearly what may be the meaning of this 
bill if construed and enforced by the party in power. In the 
P resident’s message of last December we find the following lan- 
guage in regard to the assassination of President McKinley: 

When we turn from the man to the nation, the harm done is so great as 
to excite our gravest a hension and to demand our wisest and most reso- 
Inte action. This cri: al was a professed anarchist, inflamed the teach- 
ings of professed anarchi and probably also by the reckless utterances of 
those who, on the stump and in the public press, appeal to the dark and evil 

irits of malice and greed, envy, and sullen ha . The wind is sowed by 
the men who preach such doctrines, and they can not escape their share of 
responsibility for the wirlwind that is reaped. This applies alike to the de- 
liberate demagogue, to the exploiter of sensa and to the crude and 
foolish visionary who, for whatever reason, apologizes for crime or excites 
aimless discontent. 

Surely we may hesitate to deal loosely with statutory language 
on this subject when such utterances as this emanate from the 
head of the Government and the leader of the dominant party 
demanding this law. 

The title of this bill, as I have before stated, is in part the same 
as the infamous sedition law of the old Federal party, and there 
is a malign sense and historic odium in the very words ‘‘ crime 
against government.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I sympathize with the difficulties that 
confronted the Judiciary Committee in considering and reportin 
this measure, and I accord them all due patriotism, prudence, aan 
patience in dealing with it. Especially do I appreciate the deli- 
cacy and difficulty of handling the question of *‘ anarchy,” as it 
is called. But I must beg to believe and to say that I think there 
is room for considering anarchy from a more practical and a 
closer point of view than is done in this bill. 

If itis to be 8 by unusual, questionable, and extraordi- 
nary legislation like this, might we not ask whether its causes, in 
this country at least, can not be removed and no medium fur- 
nished for its cultivation and growth either as a foreign or a do- 
mestic product. Anarchy may bea cult or it may be a condition. 
As a cult I do not think we are in much danger of its spread or 
influence, for the academic anarchy of the socialistic school is not 
likely to ever appeal much to the American mind or develop any- 
thing more than scholastic speculations. As a condition of social 
unrest, political discontent, resentment against the Government, 
and a brooding spirit of hostility to existing inequalities of life. 
labor, and prosperity, anarchy can be produced and encouraged. 
by the very same causes here that have produced it abroad. 

Oppression, discrimination in laws and policies between the 
various classes and interests of the community, monopolies and 
trusts, an odious system of national taxation, loss of respect for 
the justice, humanity, and patriotism of the ruling powers—these 
are the things that will as certainly breed lawless violence and 
secret intrigues against the Government in America as they have 
done so in every Old World monarchy. If I sought to designate 
the most prolific and dangerous source of the anarchistic spirit 
among our own people, I would indict the 3 policies and 

ractices of those who are so loudly demanding this extraordinary 
egislation and who so arrogantly denounce as malcontents and 
disturbers of prosperity all others who may differ from their 
N and decry their abuses. 

. Chairman, I shall vote against this bill, believing it to be 
unnecessary, unconstitutional, un-American, and a vain attempt 
to do those things that can already be done, as far as they ought 
to be done, under the established and well-approved practices of 
the Government under the Constitution as our fathers under- 
stood it and obeyed it. If we are to enter upon this new and un- 
tried path of imperial prerogative in our Federal Executive and 
of unconstitutional power in our Federal courts, it will not be 
with my support or approval. 

I regard this measure as dangerous and revolutionary, not so 
much in what it expresses as in what it implies; not so much for 
its actual provisions as for its potential possibilities; not so much 
for what it enacts as for what it portends. It introduces a new 
ast 5 our national life, an alien principle in our system of in- 

itutions. 


It seeks to base official and governmental authority not u 
love and loyalty and the taneous affection of the people, Pat 
upon force and fear and the spirit of compulsory homage to arti- 
ficial attributes of pomp and power. It savors of kingly preroga- 
tive, divine right, imperial seclusion and exclusion on the part 
tte eee hen e n f ici d 
su y. 4 vi e of suspicious and venge- 

ful power afraid of the source from which it sprung and forever 
asserting its existence to compel an obedience it does not inspire. 
It presupposes the necessity for special safeguards inst name- 
less terrors of resentment and hostility on the part of the cople 
toward their chosen officers where there should be no relation 
but one of trust and confidence, no sentiment but one of mutual 
respect and loyalty. 

sar walked the streets of Rome unattended and without arms 
while he was yet the idol of the populace and sought no honors 
above the gift of their voluntary suffrages. It was only when 
the dreams of empire had made him cautious and the designs of 
despotism had clouded his frankness that he demanded lictors to 
surround his person and wore a dagger in his bosom. 

Cromwell slept on a pallet among his soldiers while he was the 
Great Commoner seeking only his country’s freedom and happi- 
ness; but when the idea of royal power once entered his mina. 0 
retired to a se te tent with a sentinel at the door. I do not 
seek to el these instances of imperial ambition with any 
present condition in this day and country, but moral motives are 
the same in all ages and among all men, and the manifestations 
of human aspirations and human tendencies will never change. 

The policy embodied in this bill will not end with the passage 
or the defeat of the bill. It is only the beginning of a movement 
that needs to be checked rather than encouraged, and the great- 
est crime against our own Government that we can commit will 
be to destroy the essential simplicity and harmony of its consti- 
tutional organization by importing into its methods and practices 
the ideas and principles that have destroyed free governments 
and desolated popular liberties in all ages and since time began. 

As I have listened to some of the eloquent arguments made in 
behalf of the security and majesty of the Presidential office, and 
the necessity for suppressing all anarchistic sentiments and exhi- 
bitions by extraordinary and novel edients, it has seemed to 
me that gentlemen have entirely mistaken the theory of our Gov- 
ernment and the real sources of its safety and power. They haye 
also mistaken the causes and preyentatives of anarchy. 

The only enduring supremacy that can eyer bless a popular 
government must be founded upon the reasonable and voluntary 
respect and obedience of its people. The only effective protec- 
tion any officer in such a government can expect or should ask is 
the spontaneous and loyal affection his own conduct should com- 
mand from those who haye honored him by their trust and eleva- 
tion to Ap betel 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND], such time as he 
may require. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, this measure has been dis- 
cussed to some extent and by some persons in a way that would 
indicate that, while considering it, they have lost sight of the 
nature and the character of our own Government. Ido not inti- 
mate that they are not acquainted with the nature and character 
of our institutions, but, as I said before, I think, in talking about 
the bill, perhaps they have not had them in view. 

Some seem to think that when there is no provision made by the 
National Government, by Federal legislation, for some condition 
of things existing or 8 there is a dearth of legislation. Our 
Gov ent, as we know, though perhaps we sometimes for- 
get the fact, is organized and conducted upon a system and pa 
untried elsewhere in the world, or at least nowhere else so fully 
worked out or so well understood as among our own people. 

Our Constitution was given life by the ratification of individual 
Commonwealths. These several Commonwealths granted to the 
General Government such powers and functions as their people 
thought proper and advisable to part with and reserved to them- 
selves and to the people of the several Commonwealths all the 
power not granted to the Federal Government. 

In some respects rights are protected and rights are enforced 
by Federal legislation; in others they are protected and en- 
forced equally as well by State legislation. So that whether the 
protection of life, li „and property, whether the protection 
or enforcement of this right or that right, is secured by Federal 
legislation or by State legislation, is not so important as it is to 
determine what legislation should be by the State and what by 
the Federal Government to determine rightfully the lines of lim- 
itation between the two sovereignties. 

here in the United States the crime of murder is de- 
nounced and suitable provision is made for the punishment of 
those who perpetrate it. What is true of this and other great 
crimes is true also of the lesser crimes, 
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So far as the people of foreign station are concerned, so far as 
the lives of foreigners are involved, the question is not so much 
as to what jurisdiction affords protection and secures and enforces 
5 It is whether there is protection and conservation of 
rights. 

Some persons seem to be greatly troubled because this right or 
that right which the citizen of a foreign jurisdiction may have 
is not or may not be properly protected under some Federal law. 
They often suggest that foreigners do not understand our system; 
that when they are told that redress is provided under the laws 
of the various States, rather than under National Legislature, for 
alle; wrongs under which their citizens are supposed to suffer 
in this country, they do not understand what we mean, and do 
not think our legislation is adequate. 

Such suggestion appears sometimes relative to cases where ap- 
plication is made to our Government for indemnity for wrongs 
alleged to have been done to citizens of aforeign government. A 
familiar instance is that which arises, and has arisen a number of 
times, when subjects of a foreign jurisdiction have met with vio- 
lence in this country, as when certain lynchings of Italians took 
place in Louisiana and Colorado. As a matter of fact, so fur as 
the punishment of those who inflict the wrongs is concerned, in 
all local jurisdictions they are abundantly provided for. 

Some parties entertain the view that our Government would be 
more effective if a larger amount of power to legislate were in 
the central Government, in Congress, and less in the State gov- 
ernments; if more were done by Congress and less by the State 
legislatures. That is a matter of theory and a matter of judg- 
ment. As for myself, I believe that our system is very much 
and for very many reasons the best ever yet wrought out among 
men. 

I believe that local self-government—and by local self-govern- 
ment I mean that which is pore by our system, by our States, 
and the small subdivisions of the States—is altogether, in the great 
multitude of the affairs and concerns of the people, the best that 
could be devised, the best that ever has been devised. I believe 
that the functions of a national government, organized as ours 
is, are abundantly performed and fulfilled when concerns purely 
of a national character are attended to by the nation; that by this 
means of Federal action in national affairs and State action in 
local affairs both national and local interests and rights are best 
preserved, advanced, and enforced. 

These preliminary observations—very trite and very common- 
place, of course; thoroughly within the understanding and infor- 
mation of all—are not inappropriate, it seems to me, in approach- 
ing the discussion of this bill. In other words, I think that this 

posed legislation which we are now considering ought not to 

predicated upon the theory that it is absolutely necessary on 
account of lack of local or 3 legislation that is, legislation 
by and under our States adequate to meet our wants, national 
or individual. 

Under the laws that exist, the wrongful taking of a human life 
is punished in every part of this Union—not punished always in 
the same way, but punished according to the law of the particular 
jurisdiction. There is no immunity to the offender. The laws 
are ample, and the laws, in the main, are well executed. 

The warrant for legislation by the Federal Government must 
be found in the Constitution. The States do not derive their 
power from the Federal Government, but the Federal Govern- 
ment derives its power from the States. Authority in the Fed- 
eral Government is not to be presumed, but must be established, 
or Federal legislation can not be upheld. The power of the State 
to legislate is not to be sought in some special grant from the 
Federal Government, because no such grant ever was made, and 
no such grant ever could be made. The State is simply deprived 
of that jurisdiction of which by the Constitution it and its sister 
States voluntarily deprived themselves; that is all. 

The first question concerning this bill, and the one which has 
demanded the most consideration, and around which most of the 
discussion thus far has ranged, is as to whether the limitation 
which the authors of this bill have thought proper to incorporate 

in it is necessary or wise. I care to di it only as to its 
necessity. 

The particular limiting or qualifying words in the House bill 
offered by the House Judiciary Committee as a substitute for the 
Senate bill, and which I prefer to the Senate bill, are these: 

While he is engaged in the performance of his official duties, or because of 
his official character, or because of any of his official acts or omissions— 

Now, it is suggested by some gentlemen—and the Senate bill is 
drawn upon that theory—that this qualification is unnecessary. 
As to whether it is wise, if unn hether it should be 
incorporated if it need not be—I will not stop to discuss. The 
committee which reported this bill ed upon the theory 
that it is an absolutely necessary qualification. 

I fully concur with the committee in that view. If that is not 
a correct view, then there need be no limitation fixed with refer- 


ence to the President of the United States or the Vice-President, 
or those who may succeed to the Presidency, or anyone else, ex- 
cept solely upon the official character of the officer; but Federal 
jurisdiction may soppan State jurisdiction in every State of the 


nion, provid y that the person against whom any offense 
is committed is a Federal officeliolder. > 

The question where you will draw your line—what officers shall 
be within the protection of your legislation—is, of course, a ques- 
tion of judgment and discretion; but the matter of constitu. 
tional power to legislate is absolutely fixed at one place or the 
other. Either there is complete constitutional power to provide 
for Federal jurisdiction and the punishment in the Federal courts 
of anybody for any offense committed against any officer of the 
United States, or there must be a limitation such as that imposed 
in this House bill. 

One of those conclusions, it seems to me, is absolutely irresist- 
ible. If there can be legislation here conferring upon the Federal 
courts jurisdiction to try and ish offenders for offenses com- 
mitted against the President as President, there can also be, un- 
der the Constitution, full power and authority, if Congress 
fit to pass such a bill, to provide for the trial, conviction, and 
punishment, exclusively in the Federal courts, of anybody and 
everybody who commits an offense against the humblest fourth- 
class postmaster in the land. s 

Now, I do not see where the line can be drawn unless it be 
drawn either upon the official function, upon the fact that the man 
is an officer of the United States, or upon the fact that, being an 
officer of the United States, he is engaged in the discharge of his 
official duty, that the offense committed against him is an of- 
fense committed with reference to his official station and because 
of his official station or official acts. 

Now, I may be wrong about this, of course. Ihave observed a 

t many times, perhaps sometimes during the progress of this 
ebate, that gentlemen, while very positive in their own views, 
according to the conceptions of others, may be very far wrong in 
the conclusions which they reach; but it seems to me that you 
can not determine jurisdiction to legislate by the height of station 
or the humbleness of station of the official. 

There either is under the Federal Constitution full and ample 
power in the Congress of the United States to provide for the 
trial and the punishment by Federal courts and Federal machin- 
ery of everybody who commits an offense against an officeholder 
of the United States because he is an officeholder, or you must 
come to some such distinction, some such limitation, some such 

ualification as that which I think is aptly enough expressed in 
the language of this House bill. How can it be otherwise? 

As to the right or as to the power of the Congress to provide 
for the trial and punishment of those who commit offenses against 
officers of the United States in the discharge of their official 


duties, I take it that there can be no question. There has been 
none, I think, from the foundation of ent. 

A somewhat different question which is presented, and which I 
merely mention and tou and do not care to dis- 


upon in poeg, 
cuss, is whether the same philosophy appliesto the case of an of- 
fense committed against an officer because he did something in an 
official capacity, or because in his official capacity he failed or re- 
fused to do something—an offense inspired by revenge, disap- 
pointment, ill-will. 

I do not think it is entirely clear that if an attack is made upon 
an officer of the United States which does not interfere with the 
discharge of the duties of his office, or at a time when he is not 
engaged in the ee of official duty, but made upon him on 
account of something officialin the —I have some doubt about 
whether in that case there is under the Constitution jurisdic- 
tion in the Congress to provide for the punishment of the offense, 
provided it be committed in a State and outside of the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the General Government. 

Mr. Chairman, passing from that matter, it is, of course, ete- 
mentary law, well known to the profession, and known to a great 
many outside of the profession as well, that whatever it is neces- 
sary to allege in an indictment it is necessary to prove in order to 
justify the conviction of the accused. I think that probably is a 
principle the soundness of which will hardly be questioned. It 
is n also not only to prove it by a preponderance of the 
evidence, but by well-established principles of law, universal 
under our system and that from which we derive the rudiments 
of our law, it is n to establish the fact of guilt and every 
essential fact involved in the accusation by such weight of evi- 
. leaves no reasonable doubt that the accused is guilty as 
c 8 
Now, if Iam right about that, if I am right about the other 
proposition, that in order to confer Federal jurisdiction some 


such limitation or qualification as that which I quoted, and which 
the committee recommends and incorporates in the. House sub- 
stitute, is essential, then it must inevitably follow that it is neces- 
sary to establish that the allegation upon which jurisdiction is 


sees - 
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predicated is true; as necessary as to establish the body of the 
crime charged. 

There are some additional reasons, I think, why this view would 
be likely to obtain if an actual test were made, if the matter were 
actually passed upon by a competent tribunal, such as the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. í 

Mr. GILBERT. Would it disturb you if I were to ask you a 
question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. No; but I think Iwill get through quicker 
by going right on. When I have concluded what I have to say, 
I shall be glad to try to answer any question. 

It will be observed that the death penalty is to be assessed, ac- 
cording to the provisions of this bill, against persons who under 
the common law or under the laws of our several States would 
not be punished so severely. The definition is not of murder in 
the first degree, that murder on account of which in our system 
the death penalty is inflicted. 

Under this bill the death penalty is to be inflicted for an offense 
which at common law might be no more than manslaughter, 
which under our various State statntes might be murder in the 
first degree, or murder in the second degree, or manslaughter in 
any one of three or four degrees, as in some States they have it. 
Under the provisions of this bill a person guilty of an offense 
that, according to State law, would be punishable only by im- 

risonment, or possibly even by fine alone, would be punishable 
by death, that being the only penalty 2 

Now. that being true, it being true that the death penalty may 
be inflicted for an offense which does not rise above even the 
lowest degree of manslaughter, would it not be held necessary 
to sustain a conviction that every element, every particular 
necessary to be charged in the indictment, be proved? In other 
words, would it not be necessary in every such case to prove not 
only that the homicide was committed, but that it was commit- 
ted upon one of these specified officers, and that it was committed 
under the circumstances specified in the bill—committed while 
the officer was engaged in the performance of his official duty, or 
because of his official character, or because of his official acts or 
omissions? I think it would. 

Mr. LANHAM. And if omitted, would it not be a bad indict- 
ment and subject to demurrer under this law? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I think there is no possible question about 


that. 

Mr. GILBERT. And that no Federal question would be raised 
without that. a 

Mr. LANHAM. And if alleged, would it not have to be proved? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I think there is no question about that. 

Mr. LANHAM. Then does not section 183—— 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I was just coming to section 13. Section 
18 provides: 

That in all prosecutions under the provisions of the first seven sections of 
this act it shall be presumed, until the contrary is proved, that the President 
of the United States, or Vice-President of the United States, or other officer 
of the United States entitled by law to su to the Presidency, as the case 
may be, was, at the time of the commission of the alleged offense, engaged in 

the performance of his official duties. Nothing in this act contained shall be 
construed as an admission or declaration that there is a time when either of 
such ofticers, during the tenure of his office, is not engaged in the perform- 
ance of his official duties. 


Now, taking this section with the rest of the bill, I think we 
come to this: First, it is necessary to allege something equivalent 
to what it is provided in this bill must be alleged in order to give 
the Federal court jurisdiction—that is, that one of the specified 
officers was engaged in the discharge of his official duty when as- 
saulted, or was assaulted because of his official character, or be- 
cause of something done in the discharge of his duty, or omitted 
in his official capacity. 

That is absolutely necessary under this bill. Unless all the 
things necessary to be alleged are established beyond a reasonable 
doubt the accused is entitled to an acquittal; and yet section 13 
presumes the existence of two or more of the essential facts 
without which there would be no jurisdiction in the court. 

If I am not wrong about the history of it, this section 13 is an 
afterthought. Perhaps it was suggested by a supposed difficulty 
or uncertainty in making proof deemed absolutely essential. This 
is a concession, I think, and a very proper one, an inevitable one, 
that the jurisdictional fact is necessary to be found by the jury, 
not as a fact in detail, but in the sum total of the findings which 
will result in a verdict of “ guilty,” not only that the homicide 
was committed, but that it was committed upon one of those 
specified officers, when he was engaged in the discharge of his 
official duties or because of something he had done or omitted to 
do in his official capacity. . 

Can it be constitutional to provide that when a man is on trial 
for his life there shall be presumed a fact, without which there 
is no jurisdiction in the court which tries him, without which 

-there can not be an offense under the Federal law, if the alleged 
crime occurs in a State? It does seem to me that this section 13 
can not be constitutional. 


Mr. GILBERT. Can a man be tried by due process of law if 
he be tried in a tribunal that presumes him guilty? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I think not. Here are some of the early 
amendments to the Constitution, which are really almost a part 
of the original document itself: 

ARTICLE V. 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime unless on a e or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases 
arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when is actual service 
in time of war or public danger; nor shall any n be subject for the same 
eee payin yen y of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in 
any criminal case to be a witness against himself; nor be de rived of life, 

berty, or property without due process of law; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use without just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a y 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusa- 
tion; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory 

for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. 

Mr. Chairman, referring to the clause of Article VI, among the 
rights of the accused is that of being confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him. With what witness against him would he 
be confronted under section 13, with reference to the important, 
material, jurisdictional fact of a homicide having been committed 
upon one in an Official station, in the discharge of his official 
duties, or on account of something done or something omitted in 
his official capacity? 

With what witness is he to be confronted as to that? Sup 
there was no section 13, and no presumption, and suppose there 
was no evidence as to whether the victim of the assault was in 
the discharge of his official duties. It hag K be an im- 
possible sort of a supposition; but for the illustration, suppose 
there was no evidence offered upon either side as to whether the 
person who had been slain was acting in his official capacity or 
was an official in fact, or whether the assault upon him that re- 
sulted in his death was made on account of something that he had 
done officially or something that officially he had omitted to do, 
would not there be a fatal defect in proof; would not that bea 
case in which the accused—whatever the aggravation of the as- 
sault itself; however base and murderous the crime—would in 
the Federal court necessarily have to be acquitted? Why? Be- 
cause a material fact, one of the material facts, is that the person 
assaulted and slain was an officer, was in the discharge of his offi- 
cial duties, or that he was slain because as an officer he had done 
or failed to do something. 

If that is true, then the accused is entitled, of course, to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses who testify to that fact, just as he is 
entitled, constitutionally entitled, to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses testifying to the fact and circumstances of the homicide. 
How can you take away from him, under the Constitution, that 
absolute right, by presuming against him any fact which it is ab- 
solutely necessary to allege in the indictment and as imperatively 
necessary to prove in order to convict him? 

How can that be due process of law?’’ He is entitled to that. 
How can that be trial according to the principles of common law? 
He is entitled to that. 

Take the venue, if you please; of course, if a man is indicted 
for an offense in a county, State, or district, it is ne to 
allege the venue. It is not only necessary to allege that he com- 
mitted the offense, but it is necessary to allege where he commit- 
ted it; necessary to allege that he committed it within the juris- 
diction of the court. It is not sufficient to indict a man with all 
the formality which ingenuity and experience have suggested for 
drawing indictments if you leave out the place of the commission 
of the offense. 

It is equally fatal—and no more fatal—to allege the venue be- 
ond the jurisdiction of the tribunal in which he is indicted and 
y which he is tried. Isn't it just as competent and just as con- 

stitutional to provide that there shall be presumed on the trial of 
any person charged with any offense, thatit shall be presumed that 
the offense was committed within the jurisdiction of the tribunal 
trying it? I think that would hardly be held to be good law. 
think it would contravene the principles of all constitutions, State 
and Federal, and would contravene the principles that are appli- 
cable to trials under the common law and common experience and 
common fairness. 

And so you might goon. You might take element after ele- 
ment. Although it would be an extreme illustration, I believe 
it would be just as constitutional to provide that when one is on 
trial, accused of any offense, it shall be presumed that he com- 
mitted the act. Of course the homicide is the core or center of 
the whole crime against which this bill is directed, but that is 
not enough here, there must be more than that. In other words, 
if you can presume any of the things necessary to be alleged, 
n to be established, in order to give jurisdiction, in order 
to warrant a conviction, can you escape proof of any of them by 
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resuming their existence, even if a statute says you may do so? 
do not think ou can. 

Mr. RAY SENE York. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the 
gentleman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I will. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Is not this provision of the bill rather 
a definition of the meaning of the words? That is, it says, While 
engaged in the performance of an official 0 fa Now. this sec- 
tion 13 defines the meaning of those words. It says that he shall 
be presumed during the incumbency of his office to always be en- 
gaged in official duty. Of course everyone would concede that 
we could not legislate and say that the sun would be presumed to 
shine upon our side of the earth at 12 o’clock midnight. That 
would be trying to legislate into existence a fact that we could 
not do by legislative enactment. But can we not by legislative en- 
actment define the meaning of words? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I concede that by legislation you can de- 
fine the meaning of words, but I do not understand this to be a 
definition. In the first place, the words are susceptible of being 
clearly understood; they have no ambiguous meaning. But if it 
were conceded that they have, or if 35 desire to give to them 
some restricted or enlarged meaning, I concede very readily that 
it is entirely competent in the law to declare the meaning you do 
give them. Unless the meaning is thus declared they have their 
ordinary, their usual meaning. You can by legislative defini- 
tion give to them any other meaning you please to have them 


carry. 

But I submit there is no definition about this. A presumption 
is not a definition. 

Engaged in the discharge of the duties of his office. 

Suppose you wish to give to those words some meaning which 
they would not otherwise have, how can you doit? Do you say 
** presumed to be engaged? Engaged to what extent? That 
is not defined. To which of these words do you give a new mean- 
ing? Not to one of them. 

r. LANHAM. May I ask my friend a question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Certainly, if it relates to the matter I am 
now discussing. 

Mr. LANHAM, Does not the same presumption extend also to 
the Vice-President? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Oh, of course; certainly. The case is all 
the same with any of these officers. 

Mr. LANHAM. In that connection I want to call the gentle- 
man's attention for a moment to certain language used in the 
report of the committee: 

So, should such a thing occur, if the President is engaged in a personal 

uarrel as to some private matter, while that act is not an official act, he is 

ll in and about the performance of his official duties as President, 

As to the Vice-President and members of the Cabinet no such claim can be 
made. The Vice-President can not act until Congress meets. His constitu- 
tional duty is to preside over the Senate. 

And again: 

In case of the Vice-President no such rule applies. His only official duties 
are to preside over the Senate, and hence he can not be engaged in the per- 
formance of his official duties until the Senate assembles pursuant to law. 

And yet it is presumed here that the Vice-President is always 
in the 5. of his duty, 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Of course if the Vice-President should be 
killed when not acting as President or when not presiding over 
the Senate—when the Senate is not in session—the proof of those 
facts would rebut the presumption and no harm would result. 

But as a matter of verbal criticism I think my colleague is en- 
tirely right about the matter. The presumption, according to 
section 13, extends to all these officers alike. The question merely 
would be, when it is undertaken to rebut the presumption as to 
any one of them, whether the evidence is of a sufficiently satis- 
factory character to do so. 

Mr. LANHAM. The report of the committee shows the vio- 
lence of that presumption in the case of the Vice-President. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Well, I think that is in the nature of a 
verbal criticism of the section. 

Mr. LANHAM. It is in contradiction of the doctrine of the 
report. ` 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I think it is in the nature of a verbal criti- 
cism of the section. 2 

Mr. VANDIVER. Will my colleague [Mr. DR AMON D] yield 
to me fora moment before leaving the point he is now discussing? 
I want to call his attention to an explanation given a momentago 
by the gentleman from New York as to section 13. 

Mr, DE ARMOND. I would rather not yield now for that, as 
Tam engaged upon another point. 

As to the matter of definition, which the gentleman from New 
York has suggested, I submit there is no element of definition 
here. There is nothing here that at all suggests what is to be re- 
garded as the meaning of these words. ‘There is no attempt to 


say, for instance, that the phrase while he is engaged in the per- 
formance of his official duties“ is to have some particular mean- 
ing—that the word engaged or the word performance“ is to 
have a meaning that it does not always have. 

If this were in the nature of a definition there would be some 
words of that kind enlarged or limited, but none of the words 
have anything attached in the way of defining them. These 
words mean no more and no less on account of section 13. That 
section does not purport to add to or take from a solitary one of 
these words, to give any additional meaning or to take away 
any meaning, or to color or shade any meaning. So this can not 
be a definition. : 

Now, it is either a presumption of law or a presumption of fact 
for which section 13 provides. There may be some discussion 
abont that. I think itis a presumption of fact. I think the ques- 
tion whether the President or any other officer is engaged in the 
discharge of his legal duties at any particular time is a matter of 
fact. If that be not so, then comesin the other question—whether 
it shall be presumed as a matter of law that the officer is always 
engaged in the discharge of his duty. Ido not see how that can 
be a presumption of law. Ido not see how it can be true asa 
matter of fact. 

There is in section 13 ‘‘a saving clause,” or what was designed 
to be such, that nothing in this section shall be taken as a con- 
fession or admission that the officer is not always in the discharge 
of his duty. 

Now, take one of the officers who is to succeed to the Presidency 
in a certain case, the Secretary of State or the Secretary of the 
Treas or some of these other officers. What sort of reason or 

hilosophy is there in presuming or supposing, as a matter of 
aw or as a matter of fact, that any officer is always engaged in 
the discharge of his official duties? 

Can there be such a thing in the constitution of human nature 
and human government? n there be such a thing as that a 
mortal man can be always engaged in the discharge of his official 
duty? Is it a physical or human eee He can be in office 
during his whole term, and gentlemen, I think, confound these 
two ideas. 

A man elected for a specific term, four years, as is the Presi- 
dent, is from the time of his inauguration to the time of the ex- 
pianon of his term, if he live through the term, an officer; he is 

sident every minute of those years, awake or asleep, in the 
city of Washington or in the remotest part of the Union, ible 
on the high seas, or even in a foreign land; he is President so lon; 
as. he does not do something which takes him out of office, unti 
his official functions terminate. He is an officer, but is he always 
discharging the duties of his office? 

As I said before, is it not absolutely beyond human power, is it 
not decreed upon the human race in the creation, that no man 
can always be engaged in the discharge of official duties or any 
other duties that can be artificially imposed upon him? The du- 
ties of an office are duties prescribed by law. e President may 
he this or that to do; he may have much to do or he may have 

ittle. 

The Constitution serve N the powers and duties which he 
now has. An amendment to the Constitution could abridge or 
enlarge them, could qualify or direct or limit him in the exercise 
of these or other functions, but it is beyond the power of consti- 
tution maker or lawgiver, it is beyond the power of mortal man, 
to give toany man born of woman the power of Infinity, of Omnis- 
cience itself. Official duties prescribed by human instrumen- 
tality change with legislation or camge with constitutions, and 
yet, asa matter of factor a matter of law, is it possible for an 
officer to be always, from induction into office until he leaves the 
office, engaged in the performance of his official functions? I 
think stating the proposition merely, without argument, furnishes 
answer and refutation complete and ample. 

Then I assume that there can be a time, that there is a time, 
that there are many times, that much of the time, neither the 
President nor any other officer is engaged in the performance of 
his official duties. If that were not true, these limitations which 
went into the legislation with reference to officers in general, 
and the interference with them in the discharge of their official du- 
ties—went into the law in the early days of our country, when the 
Constitution was new and fresh from the hands of its makers— 
certainly would not have gone in. They would have been and 
would be unnec F 

What reason is there for concluding that the President is always 
engaged in the discharge of his duties and that a justice of the 
Supreme Court is not always engaged in the discharge of his 
duties? What reason for concluding that the justice of the 
Supreme Court is always engaged in the discharge of his official 
duties, but that the judge of the court of appeals is not always so 
engaged? And so we could pass down the line. It is a presump- 
tion against human nature: it is a presumption that does violence 
to all our experience and observation and all the facts in the case. 
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I take it that this saving clause does not save anything: that 
necessarily, inevitably, there are times, and there must be times, 
when no mortal man is or can be engaged in the discharge of 
official duties. 

Then, coming to the former part of section 13 again, here is a 
presumption that at the time of the particular offense, the time 
of the particular homicide, the officer is or was engaged in the 
discharge of his official duties. It may be or it may not be so. 
It is the material fact whether it is or is not so. Certainly there 
are times when he is en in the discharge of his official duties 
and there are times when he is not. 

Take another branch of this, where the presumption amounts 
to more, and where the objection to it—constitutional objection 
I mean—seems to me to be clearer and more forcible—that an 
offense was committed on account of something done or some- 
thing not done officially—presumed to have been so committed. 
It may be that there can not be a bit of evidence upon that sub- 
ject. The offense may have been committed under such circum- 
stances, with such surroundings, by such a person, as that there 
can not be any evidence upon subject; that no man except the 
offender himself can know, and yet here is the presumption. 
Now, why? Why, in order to help out this jurisdiction? 

It seems to me that section 13 ought to go out. It may be a 
long, long time—God knows that all poe will be, that none of 
us will ever live to see the time—when this law, whatever it may 
be, shall be brought into play. Then, again, it may not be so 
long, but however it maybe, since we are legislating here upon 
the matter, since we are trying to deal with it as lawyers, let us, 
if we can, deal with it correctly. 

Ido not believe that this legislation ought to cover as many 
officers as are embraced in it, or that it ought to apply to the 
representatives of foreign governments. What reason is there 
for making this apply to the representative of a foreign govern- 
ment? It does not apply to our own legislators; it does not apply 


to our own judiciary; it does not apply to the loftiest and best of 
the manhood of our nation. Why should it apply to those repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments, great or — 


The suggestion was made here in this debate that you can not 
draw a line of distinction between them; that you ought to have 
your law cover and protect and apply to the representative of the 
tiniest republic in the world as well as to the representative of 
the mightiest monarchy. I think that is a correct proponon: 
but why ought it to apply to any of them, to take them out of 
the class, in our own d here,in which seventy-odd million 
people are placed? Is it necessary for their protection? On the 
contrary, the very singling out of them, the very ifying of 
them, the very fact of making a law peculiarly for them, in con- 
tradistinction to millions of others, increases the dangers which 
may surround them. They are far safer in the body of our citi- 
zenship, they are far safer protected by the gen laws which 
appl to all our people, 

ake these officers in the remote succession. This legislation 
is predicated upon the theory that the Government receives a 
fatal blow, or a blow of such tremendous importance that there 
should be ial legislation about it, only when a Chief Executive 
or somebody down a considerable line of succession is killed. 
This line of succession may by legislation be made much longer. 
It might be made to extend through a horde of officers, who 
would be put under this special legislation. Now, I do not think 
that is a wise thing. 

I do not think the title of this bill is in keeping with what is in 
the bill itself. I do not really estimate it to what its title 
states it to be—a bill for the protection of the President. It is a 
bill to give the Federal courts jurisdiction of offenses committed 
against the President and certain other persons on account of 
their official character. It is for the erring of jurisdiction 
upon a Federal court, and it is for the punishment of certain 
offenders. I think the title isa misnomer. That, however, is a 
trifling thing. g : 

A good deal has been said about a sentiment abroad in the 
country in favor of legislation upon this subject. That sentiment 
is in favor of legislation to protect the President, to make more 
difficult and more improbable and, if such a thing could be, im- 
possible such raga | tragedies as three times have occurred in 
our history, the Chief Executive each time being the victim of 
the assassin’s malice or blindness or fury or madness. But really, 
as to the effect of the 3 roposed, in my sooner it 
will prove neither parti ly nor i ‘ly bad. 

Tnasmuch as there seems to be a demand for some legislation 


although I do not believe it is necessary, for there is ample an 

complete jurisdiction, Federal and State, and a full body of laws 
in all the States. and complete jurisdiction and full provision of 
law where the United States have supreme and exclusive control, 
yet I am disposed to yield to that general sentiment so far as to 
vote for a new measure, providing it does not contain provisions 
which seem to me to be thoroughly objectionable, and so objec- 


tionable as to warrant me in the exercise of my judgment in vot- 
ing against it. Section 13 is one of these provisions. 

ow, I believe I have said all I care to say on this point. To 
sum it up, I believe it is necessary in order to give jurisdiction 
to the Federal courts over homicides in the States, to have some 
such qualifying words as are in this House bill. I do not believe 
that legislation such as the Senate bill, such as that advocated by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JENKINS] and the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER], simply providing for Federal 
jurisdiction and punishment by Federal courts of offenses because 
committed against some official, is constitutional. 

I believe these qualifying words are necessary. Being neces- 
sary, L believe it is also necessary to charge their substance in an 
indictment and necessary to prove it. Reaching that conclusion, 
I believe section 13, which provides for presuming that which it 
is necessary to prove, presuming it against the accused, who is 
entitled to the benefit of a reasonable doubt, entitled to due proc- 
ess of law, and to trial according to the general forms and prin- 
ciples of the common law, is unconstitutional. 

ere is one other thing that I will mention just in ing, 
that has been commented upon somewhat, and that is the ques- 
tion as to whether a person tried ina Federal court and there 
acquitted could be tried again in a State court for,and convicted 
of, this offense, or if tried in a State court and acquitted, whether 
he could be convicted in a Federal court. 

If the first indictment be a good indictment, and the defendant 
ads to it, is tried and acquitted in a court of competent juris- 
ction, can he be tried again in the other jurisdiction? It is sug- 
gested that there are two jurisdictions and that there is an offense 
against each. But is that true in the sense in which there can 
be two trials and two punishments? I think not. At least, I am 
inclined to that belief. 

Now take the case of an assault on a mail carrier while en- 
gaged in the discharge of his duty. There are two offenses—there 
is no question about that. The offender can be prosecuted, and 
rightfully prosecuted, and convicted in the Federal court for in- 
pred and obstructing a Federal officer in the discharge 
of his duty. 

Now, then, the same man can be indicted, tried, and convicted 
in a State court for breaking the peace, for bodily injury inflicted. 

Mr. LANHAM. That is distinctly held in the case of Cruik- 
shanks v. The United States. 

Mr. DE ARMOND (continuing). For assault committed upon 
this individual. But suppose he kills him? Suppose the minor 
offenses are merged into the ter offense, summed up and 
swallowed up in the great capital offense of homicide, of mur- 
der. He is tried for murder: he is tried for homicide; he is tried 
upon a good indictment. When you try him again, what do you 
try him for? Of what do you convict him? You do not convict 
him of obstructing the mail carrier or the President in the dis- 
charge of his official duties. You convict him of killing the of- 
ficer. He has committed that offense. 

In each court a homicide, the same homicide, is charged against 
the accused. Can it be possible that he can be tried twice for that 
homicide, once acquitted and once convicted, without being twice 
in jeopardy for the same offense? Can one murder be divided into 
two murders by the simple process of charging the accused in one 
case with the crime of murdering A and charging in the other 
case with murdering the same identical A—the Haitian minister 
to the United States? 

Mr. GILBERT. As demonstrating the fact in just such a case, 
I want to call the gentleman’s attention to these words in the 
seventh amendment to the Federal Constitution: 

No fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise reoxamined in any court of the 
United States than according to the rules of common law. 

That 9 of course, to the Federal courts. If the jury im- 
paneled had the proof before them and the issues had been dis- 
posed of by the jury, before either State or Federal court, can the 
same issue be made? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I think not. Now, it seems to me that 
this bill ought to be made constitutional. It is to be hoped, all of 
us sincerely hope, that the time will never come again in the his- 
tory of our country when this law, or a law like this, or any laws 
that are now onour statute books, or any proposed new law need 
be invoked on account of a crime committed against the Presi- 
dent, the Vice-President, or any officer mentioned in this bill. 

If the time ever comes, Ihave every reason to believe that the 
offender will be tried, convicted, and punished. There is sucha 
general, such a universal reprobation in the American mind 
everywhere, rising above every sentiment and every division of 
thought, of sect, creed, or section against this offense, such an 
absolute abhorrence, sucha disposition to enforce and observe the 
law, such a determination to punish such violations of law, that 
there is no danger, whether this law be passed or not, that any 
such offense, if anybody ever commits such an offense again, wi 
escape punishment. 
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Then, if a law is to be made which gives the Federal courts 
jurisdiction of crimes committed in the States, let it be sucha 
law, if the time ever does come, that it will not defeat the trial 
of such a man in a State or Federal court. As I said, there is 
such a general disapprobation of the crime, such a law-abiding 
spirit in our people, that it may be relied upon to punish the of- 
fender, and if there be a possibility of escape for the criminal it 
is through just such a conflict as may arise between such statutes 
as this will be if put upon the statute books and the existing laws 
of the States and our Constitution. 

Take section 13 out of it and the unconstitutional part of it, I 
think, has gone. Take your section 13 out of it, amend it so as to 
leave the ambassador, whether he 
or a small one, to the protection of the laws, State and national, 


which for more than a century have been, and which for another, 


century and another century will be, ample for his protection. 
Make this, if you Sener a law to reach the President and the 
Vice-President. Thad my way, I would go no further down the 
line. Put the law into this shape, and it seems to me, if it does 
no good it will do no harm. It can not be assailed, as I think this 
House bill can, for unconstitutionality. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to discuss 
the constitutional questions involved in the pending bill. 

I do desire, however, to lay stress upon the necessity of a Fed- 
eral law which shall make it a crime to kill or attempt to kill the 
President of the United States or those in the line of Presidential 
succession; which shall make anarchy a crime; and which shall 
restrain the immigration of anarchists to this country so far as 


may be. 

The killing of William McKinley as a citizen of Ohio, or as a 
1 of any State, would be a crime against the 
laws of t State, but the killing of a President, because he is 
President, and because of the Government which he represents, 
is a crime against government and ought to be so punished. 

Czolgosz assaulted the President because he represented organ- 
ized society, not because of any personal grudge against him. 

4 0 kind of impersonal crime and abstract deviltry is called 
anarchy. 

There are two kinds of anarchy, it appears. One would dis- 
solve society in blood and inaugurate the reign of every man for 
himself; the other would rescind the social contract by mutual 
consent and everybody would be so good as to need no law. One 
would be hell; the other would be the millenium, and both are 
at present impossible. 

y man who hates organized government enough to be will- 
ing to die in order to strike at it, even though he knows it 
will go on as though nothing had happened, must be animated 
by Eee ea 7 a most bitter geste a T 

en like Czolgosz are in part and in varying degree the emo- 
tional and unreasonable results of hereditary hatred of Old 
World governmental oppression. 

In their blood runs the transmitted horror of Siberia, the hatred 
of the government of which Siberia is a 3 and the inherited 
memory of Polish national extinction; of centuries of robbery 
under forms of law; of taxation to support states which give 
nothing in return; of hatred of privileged classes. 

These men or their ancestors came here from conditions of 
spiritual, moral, and material degradation. They came here 
from hovels of filth to find American homes, from foul food to 
healthful plenty. They came as emigrant subjects to take their 
place as American citizens. 

The angel of liberty has never visited them before. It would 
be strange if they knew how to entertain her. 

Our language is unknown to them at first. Our institutions 
are unknown to them. Free speech, free press, personal liberty, 
the right of public meeting, and the enjoyment of private prop- 
erty are at first incomprehensible to them. k 

Generations of oppression have corroded and distorted them. 
They bear the scars in mind and body of ancient wrongs. 

And so we see cropping out here and there products whose 
blood harks back to ages of oppression, who are born with the 

, instinct of opposition to organized society, who minimize its 
benefits and magnify its wrongs; in whom the hereditary hatred 
of all government slumbering in an ill-balanced brain needs only 
the words of a woman like Goldman to fan it into frenzy. 

Such minds are fanatically predisposed against all govern- 
mental and individual p rity. They see wealth about them, 
but do not understand that it is the wealth of labor grown pros- 

Tous. 

Pe They see men above them in official places, but do not per- 
ceive that office is conferred by the free will of a free ple, 
and that the man who rises from the ranks to serve the public for 
a time must return to the ranks from whence he came. Their 
dream of Utopia is to destroy society and sit around among its 


ruins, 
Assume that out of a population of 76,000,000 there are a few 
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minds in this condition. Then there comes on a political cam- 


paign and demagogues go out and preach the doctrine of discon- 
tent and scatter firebrands from the rear platforms of special cars 
for political purposes. 

These men lie about their country, about their Government, 
and about its purposes. They enlarge symptons into diseases; 
make health seem tottering invalidism; make opportunity seem 
departing; make capitalists feel like apologizing for having a 
do. ahead; make an employer seem like a despot; make a 
factory seem like an inquisition, where labor is ground in the 
cogs of capital; make honest labor seem like v. ; make 
honest sweat seem a badge of servitude; make h rites think 
ves genuine and cranks extra-enlightened citizens; cause 
the emotional to dimly hear therumblings of the end of the world, 
and finally arm discontent with the torch and ax. 

In this they are aided and abetted by the kind of journalism 
which abuses the liberty of the press; which smirches and ruins 
innocent reputations; which considers public men fair targets for 
wanton lies; which seldom tells the truth unless the truth is suf- 
ficiently sensational; which caricatures public men until the 
beasts that die are ble com with them; which make 
public office a den of thieves, dividing their loot pilfered from a 
suffering people; which print for sale and not for benefit, and the 
wider the sale the wider the broadcast of evil suggestion; which, 
instead of educating the people upward, is a literary drab, selling 
itself for a price to all manner of mental uncleanness. 

If any of the Ten Commandments are of binding force, all are 
of binding force; therefore if it is an offense to kill, it is an offense 
to bear false witness. 

These things plow the ground and sow the dragon’s teeth of 
anarchy which spring up in men like Czolgosz, with knives and 
revolvers in their hands and a mania in their brains to kill. 

There is no sharpening of the dagger of the oppressed upon the 
tombstones of martyrs in this country. There have been no 
martyrs of governmental oppression in this country. Anarchy 
here is in no sense the product of American conditions, but a 
growth lanted from abroad. 

In a limited monarchy a king acts in a defined way. In an ab- 
solute monarchy he acts as he pleases. Here no man does as he 
pleases in his public relations unless he pleases to do right. 

Here public opinion rules. It towers above legislatures, Con- 
gresses, governors, and Presidents. Here Presidents and legisla- 
Taro are the agents of the people who call them up and call them 

own. 

The publie opinion of Russia, Germany, Italy, France, and 
England is the opinion of a privil class. Here there is no 
privileged class; there is no lower class; there is no middle class, 
and there is no 8 

We are all common citizens of one common country, jointly 
interested in its welfare. 

We recruit our temporary rulers from the common walks of 


e. 

We doff our hats to no king We make our own laws and rule 
our own political destinies. 

‘t Nowhere does the individual associate himself more con- 
stantly and directly with the greatness of the nation.” 

Time and again in our history have we demonstrated this. A 
boy is born on a 40-acre farm of poor, obscure, and perhaps il- 
literate parents. He goes to school at the common school and 
finishes perhaps at a high school in his nearest town. From 
sheer necessity he makes his way, the very struggle strength. 
ening him until at last he heads a business, heads his profession, 
heads his State or his nation. 

The avenues upward in this country start at no upper class or 
middle class; they run to the uttermost parts of the Republic, 
even unto the doors of abject poverty. 

Why try to destroy government? The evolution of society has 
been from chaos through feudalism and free cities up to govern- 
ment of the people, by the people. 

Why obliterate the work of centtiries? Natural man in the ex- 
ercise of his natural nene took what he found, and it was his 
while he retained it. The shade of the tree and the fruit thereof 
were his while he waited. 

The ground was common property, but as mankind increased 
in number, craft, and ambition this became no longer possible. 
No man would sow without the hope of harvest, and no man 
would build for everybody. 

There are two kinds of anarchy, the anarchy of evolution and 
the anarchy of revolution. 

With the anarchy of evolution which hopes for the evolution of 
man to the point where he will be so just as to need no govern- 
ment, ae need not trouble ourselves. Its consummation is a long 
way off. 

The anarchy of revolution proposes the killing of rulers till men 
will no longer dare to become rulers. 

But suppose that were possible. The forces that had destroyed 
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government would turn and rendeach other. Instead of the tyr- 
anny of government there would ensue the tyranny of crime. 
After the fall of law and order would ensue the reign of terror, 
and out of the reign of terror would ride the man on horseback. 

As out of the chaos of the dark ages feudalism rose, so out of 
disorder centers of power would appear conquering the weaker on 
the margin of a constantly increasing circle of power till nations 
should appear again. 

Without fault of his own, William McKinley was sacrificed to 
the propaganda of impersonal murder. 

He had moved slowly up the way to power which his fellow- 
men had by successive stages oped tohim. Hehad neverseized 
anything by craft or force. If any man of modern times has 
walked with God William McKinley did. 

He neither embodied in himself nor represented repressive 
tendencies. He was one of the people. He stood for the people. 
His highest aim was his country’s good, and his daily life wasan 
example and inspiration to upright living. 

Such a President heading such a Government furnishes no pre- 
text even to the most fanatical opponent of organized govern- 
ment unless it be upon the theory that the best forms of govern- 
ment ought to be struck down so that humanity may the sooner 
revert to confusion where They shall take who have power and 
they shall keep who can.” 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from 2 oe Whee WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman. I have read 
this bill with considerable attention, and I find nothing in the 
bill which is, in my opinion, either unconstitutional or undemo- 
cratic, and I am reputed to be a strict constructionist of the 
straightest sect. About all that the bill does can be stated in one 
sentence: It makes the punishment uniform throughout the United 
States, and it vests jurisdiction in the Federal courts. 

I see no objection in vesting jurisdiction for the crime described 
in this bill in the Federal courts. On the contrary, I do see very 
much objection to leaving the governmental agencies of one sov- 
ereignty to be protected by the judicial agencies of another, or 
leaving to one sovereignty the duty of punishing those who have 
obstructed the officers of an independent sovereignty in the con- 
duct of their official duties. As a State’s Rights Democrat, I sa: 
this: I would not consent that the crime of obstructing by deat 
the governor of Mississippi in the performance of his duty should 
be tried for it elsewhere than in a Mississippi court. 

Mr. Chairman, there are especially two clauses in this bill that 
I very heartily indorse. There are some things in it that I would 
rather have seen a bit otherwise. For example, I wish the bill 
had stopped with the President and Vice-President instead of 
going ali down the line of Presidential succession under the 
statute. But the constitutional power down the line is just_as 
full as it is to the extent of including the Vice-President., I also 
wish that in section 11 the words who disbelieves in or’’ were 
omitted, so that it would read *‘ that no person who is opposed to 
all organized government.” etc., instead of saying ‘‘ who disbe- 
lieves in or is opposed to all organized government,’’ thus enter- 
ing into the inner arcana of a man’s intellectual intentions, as the 
bill appears totry to do. 

However, that amounts to very little, for unless there has 
been some overt act of expression to indicate the intention there 
can be no proof of its existence. I am especially pleased to find 
section 11 and section 12 in the bill, because I do not believe that 
anybody who professes opposition to all organized govern- 
ment —the instrumentality and the means of civilization on 
earth—ought to be permitted to enter into this country, which he 
is forbidden to do under section 11, or to be naturalized if he 
should have entered, as is forbidden in section 12. 

Mr. LANHAM. May I state to the gentleman from Mississippi 
that that portion of the bill had the unanimous approval of the 
committee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The gentleman from Texas 
says that that section has the unanimous approbation of the com- 
mittee, and I am glad to hear that. Now, I was interested some- 
what in the ar; ent of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
DE ARMOND]. There is no acuter intellect, no better lawyer, in 
this House, as far as I know, but I think the gentleman has made 
some mistake in his exposition to-day. It is not an uncommon 
thing for a law to say just what this law says, that something 
“shall be presumed until the contrary is proved,” etc. Why, 
there is hardly a State in the Union, for example, having prohi- 
bition laws where it is not provided that when the proof of the 
fact of sale has been made, the presumption shall be that the sale 
was unlawful unless it is otherwise established. I do not see that 
that cuts any figure; it is a presumption of fact, and each case is 
left rest upon its own bottom, according to the facts surround- 
ing it. 

r. DE ARMOND. Will the gentleman allow me? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Certainly. 


Mr. DE ARMOND. In the instance the gentleman has cited 
and under similar instances, is it not true that the presumption 
is a declaration of the general principles and that the person who 
is to rebut the presumption has the means to rebut it, provided 
tie m is not against him; for instance, the fact of selling the 

uo 

r. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
here. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Ves, it is; and I can prove it 
by reading the proposed section. 

Sxc. 13. That in all prosecutions under the provisions of the first seven 
sections of this act it shall be presumed, until the contrary is proved, that 
the President of the United States, or Vice-President of the United States, 
or other officer of the United States entitled by law to succeed to the Presi- 


dency, as the case may be, was, at the time of the commission of the alleged 
offense, engaged in the performance of his official duties, 


And then there follows this language: 


Nothing in thisact contained shall be construed as anadmission or declara- 
tion that there is a time when either of such officers, during the tenure of 
his office, is not engaged in the performance of his official duties, 

In other words, the fact is left to be determined by the jury, 
according to the circumstances of each case; and the words are 
taken in their ordinan intendment—in the meaning in which 
they are eine 5 
. DEARMOND. I will ask the gentleman whether there 
is not this very broad distinction—that in the case he has cited, 
the charge of the unlawful sale of liquor—the general proposition 
is that within a given territory the sale of liquor is unlawful. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Well, I will take another case. 
What is the ordinary common-law presumption in case you kill 
me or I kill you? The presumption is that the killing was done 
with malice; and the person who commits the act is left to show, 
if he can, that it was done justifiably. If there-is nothing before 
the court but the killing, the accused is guilty of murder. Here 
there is no question of unlawfulness in a given territory, but a 
broad question of felonious intent. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. That rests upon the same proposition. 
The killing is unlawful (just as the sale of liquor is unlawful) if 
there is nothing shown except the killing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The killing of a President is 
unlawful, and done because he was President,“ if nothing is 
shown except that he was President and was killed. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Exactly; but the question whether the 
person killed is the President, whether he was acting as Presi- 
dent, whether the killing was because of something he did or did 
not do, is another question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
point; and upoo that I ask to be heard very briefly. On this 
point again, I think the 3 from Missouri has made a 
mistake. As I unde him a moment ago, he said that the 
charge in each case is the homicide. Well, it is true that the 
homicide is a part of the charge in each case; but it is not true 
that under this bill the charge is simply homicide. The charge 
is a different offense altogether. The charge is the homicide of 
a man because! he is President or Vice-President or the incum- 
bent of any of these other offices, or While he was en in 
the performance“ of his official duties or ‘* because of his official 
character” or because of any of his official acts or omissions;’’ 
and the punishment is meted out upon the proof of this statutory 
offense. It is murder, but a peculiar murder, herein defined and 
herein made a special and distinct offense. 

Now, suppose a man were arrested and tried on the charge of 
killing a man named A because A was President of the United 
States;”’ and suppose it should be shown that he killed A, not be- 
cause he was President of the United States, but because A had 
slapped his face or tried to kill him, or seduced his daughter, none 
of them being an act done in the performance of A’s duty as 
President, as, of course, none of these acts could be. Now, let 
us suppose the man cleared upon that indictment, and suppose, 
then, he is indicted in a State court upon the plain, ordinary 
charge of murder—simply because he had killed A without any 

wful reason—making it justifiable homicide. How could he 
plead that he had been autrefois acquit—formerly acquitted— 
upon the common-law charge of murder, against the peace and 
dignity of the State? He was formerly tried and committed upon 
the charge of murdering A because A was President of the United 
States, against the peace and dignity of the United States—a sep- 
arate sovereignty—and he is now to be tried for simply murder- 
ing A, regardless of whether he was President of the United States 
or not, and against the peace and dignity of the State. 

There are not only two separate states of fact constituting two 
separate offenses, but they require different character of proof to 
constitute the offense. 

Moreover, one is an offense against one sovereignty, and hence 
properly triable in its courts, and the other a crime against 


Undoubtedly, and that istrue 


Then there comes another 
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another, a separate, and, in this regard, an independent sover- 
eignty, and hence properly to be tried in its courts. 

Suppose a man were arrested and tried in a United States court 
for ‘piracy on the high seas —a crime against the laws of all 
nations—and were acquitted, and afterwards went to England and 
was arrested to be tried there. Could he plead in bar to the 
prosecution for the offense that he had been tried and acquitted 
and once in jeopardy ’’ in the United States? 

Suppose a man guilty of dei, por against both Massachu- 
setts and the United States on Massachusetts soil, and hence 
guilty of treason against both sovereignties. If cleared on the 
charge of treason against Massachusetts would that protect him 
from indictment and trial for treason against the United States, 
or vice versa? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Ifthe gentleman from Mississippi will 
yield a moment, I would like to place in the RECORD in connec- 
tion with the remarks he has just made the syllabus and some 

legal references in the case of Malinda Fox v. The State of Ohio, 
reported in 46 U. S. Reports (5 Howard), with Rapalje’s Notes, 
page 410 et seq. 

The syllabus is as follows: 


The power conferred open Congress by the fifth and sixth clauses of the 
eighth section of the first article of the Constitution of the United States, 
viz, “To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures; * To provide for the punishment of 
counterfeiting the securities and current coin of the Uni States,” does 
not prevent a State from passing a law to punish the offense of circulating 
counterfeit coin of the United States. 5 

The two offenses of counterfeiting the coin and passing counterfeit money 
are essentially different in their characters. The former is an offense direct! 
against the Government, by which individuals may be affected; the latter 
a private IONS, by which the Government may be remotely, if it will inany 
degree be reached 

The prohibitions contained in the amendments to the Constitution were 
intended to be restrictions upon the Federal Government and not upon the 


authority of the States.“ 

The notes are as follows: 

1Followed: Moore v. Illinois, 14 How.,20 (but see Id.,21). Cited, Pamenge® 
Cases, 7 How., 556. (See Ex e Houghton, 8 Fed. Rep. 902; s. c. 7 Id., 
659; United States v. Yates, 6 Id., 864; v. State, 78 Ind., 358; State v. 
Oleson, 26 Minn., 517. 

United States v. Field, 16 Fed. Rep., 778; Brown v. 8 Sawy., 493. 

In Fox v. State the court arrived at the conclusion that the State punished 


one offense and the United States another, and therefore there was no con- 
flict of authority. Other casesare of thesamekind. Commonwealth v. Ten- 
ney, 97 , 50. Other cases are pa upon the express d that the act 
of Congress expressly permitted State courts to punish the crime for which 
the criminal was prosecuted. Commonwealth v. 3 
The permit was 
were indicted for offenses relatin 


awks (N. C.), 191; State v. Bo 
(III.), 283; Rouse v. 


ngress havin, 
opone fung; no State can legislate upon the 1 
0., 421. 
Other cases hold that it is an offense against two jurisdictions, and each 
may p. it (Chess v. State, 1 Blackf. (Ind.), 198); that the power to punish 
such an offense is inherent in the State to protect her citizens. State v. Tutt, 
2 Bail. (S. C.): 44; State v. Antonio, 2 S. C. (O. S.), 776; 3 v. White, 34 Cal., 
183; State v. McPherson, 9 Iowa, 53; Jett v. Commonwealth, 18 Gratt. (Va.), 
933; State v. Brown, 2 Oreg., 221; Sizemore v. State, 3 Head. (Tenn.,), 26; State 
v. Antonio, 3 Brey. (S. C.), 562; Sutton v. State, 9 Ohio, 138; State v. Pitman, 1 
Brev. (S. C.), 82; Henrick v. Commonwealth, 5 Leight. (Va.), 707; State v. 
Rankin, 4 Coldw. (Penn.), 145; Long v. State, Penn. Tex, App., 186; State v. 
Randall. 1 Aik. (Vt.), 89; Darling v. State, 78 Ind., 567. And perhaps a party 
who steals money out of mail bags may be punished under the United States 
laws for violating the postal laws, and under the State laws for theft. 
United States v. Amy, 14 Md., 149-152. 

The indictment must c the offense as one against the State and not 
against the United States. rlan v. People (1 Doug., Mich., 207.) In Mass- 
achusetts it is held that since the e of the act of 5 punishing 
national-bank officers for enibeasiament, an accessory to such embezzlement 
by an officer of such national bank can not be indicted for a felony under 
the State law, even though he is not indictable in the Federal court. Com- 
monwealth v. Felton (101 Mass., 204). So, in the United States district court 
of Vermont, it was decided that the Federal courts had exclusive jurisdic- 
diction over the offense of passing counterfeit national-bank bills, and where 
a person was imprisoned by a State court ona charge of such an offense a 
writ of habeas corpus would be issued to release him, Ex parte Houghton 
(2 Crim. L. Mag., 759); Commonwealth v. Ketner (I id., 227); Luberg v. 
Commonwealth UA: 779). A 

A State court can not punish one violating the United States laws as to 
pa: Me ye v. Kelly, 38 Cal, 145; State v. Adorne, 4 Blackf. (Ind.), 147; 

tate v. Pike, 15 N. H., 83.) The case of People v. Kelly was one of perjury 
commi to obtain a land patent, and it was held that the offense could not 
be punished in the State court. To the same effect are other cases. (People 
v. Sweetmore, 3 Park. C. R., 358; Sherwood v. Burns, 58 Ind., 502; contra, 
Rump v. Commonwealth, 6 Carey (Pa.), 475. 

*Explained: United States v. Marigold, 9 How., 568. Cited. Coleman v. 
Tennessee, 7 Otto, 537, 539; Tennessee v. Davis, Tenn. id., 278; ex parte Sebold, 


«, 390. 
Followed: Twitchell v. Commonwealth, 7 Wall.,827. Cited Smith v. Mary- 
land, 18 How., 76; Withers v. Buckley, 20 Id., 91; Edwards v. Elliott, 22 Wall, 
657; United States v. Cruikshank, 2 Otto.,552. The clause in the Constitution 
of the United States that No person shall be subject for the same offense to 
be twico put in jeopardy of life or limb,” binds only the United States and 
does not extend to the several States. United States v. Keen, 1 McLain, 427; 
United States v. Giebert, 2 Sumn., 19: Jackson v. Wood, 2 Cow. (N. Y.), 819; 
Livingston v. Mayor of New York, 8 Wend. (N. V.), 85: Colt v. Eves, 12 Conn., 
tra, State o. Moos, Walk. (lias) ist; People . Goodwie is Jonas N. ). 
$ e v. Moor, ; .), 134; v. 0 RE 

i ee ave ntl fiat Seta at ney pent 
e law well se e m ty ma ‘or the same 

act that is an offense against both a State law or of R or city ordinance. 


The proceeding under the ordinance is regarded as a civil suit to enforce a 
ty, although the judgment rendered is enforced by imprisonment, 
en the town or city prosecutes the offender, it is for an offense agai 
the town or city only and not ap E the State. v. Jones, 1 Wend. 
(N. Y.), 261; Mayor v. Allaire, 14 „ 400; Mayor v. Rowe, 8 Ala., 515; Inhab- 
itants, etc., v. Mullins, 13 Ala., 341; Mayor v. tt, 3 E. D. Smith (N. X.), 158; 
People v. Stevens, 13 Wend. (N. V.). 341; Batchley v. Moses, 15 Wend. (N. X.), 
215; Amboy v. Sleeper, 31 III., 499; State v. Crummey, 17 Minn., 72; State v. 
Oleson, 26 Minn., 507; Levy v. State, 6 Ind., 281; Brownville v. Cook, 4 Nebr., 
101; Greenwood v. State, 6 Baxt. (Tenn.), 567; s. c., 32 Am. Rep., 539; St. Louis 
v. Betz, 11 Mo., 383; State v. Ludwig, 21 Minn., 202; Shaffer v. 8 17 Md., 
331; Bloomfield v. Trimble, 54 Iowa, 399; S. C., I Am. Rep., 545; McRae v. Amer- 
icus, 59 Ga., 168; Hamilton v. State, 3 Tex. App., 643; Contra Savannah v. Hus- 
sey, 21 Ga., 80. (See Mr. Thompson’s essay on Once in Jeopardy,” 4 Crim. 
L. Mag., 487.) 

The gentleman will find by the notes that there have been 150 
or 200 cases in the Supreme Court of the United States and in the 
State courts, holding exactly the view which the gentleman from 
Mississippi states. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Why, sir, this is, in the broad 
outline, a matter of familiar law learning. Referring again to 
the liquor case, sup , for example, a man is indicted in the 
State of Mississippi for *‘ violating the prohibition laws” of 
Yazoo County. Suppose the accused makes the defense that the 
vote upon the prohibition law was not valid; that prohibition was 
never made the law in Yazoo County. Suppose upon that ground 
he is acquitted, and that he is then arrested and tried upon the 
charge of ‘‘ unlawfully retailing vinous and spiritous liquors,” 
of course he can be convicted if he can show no license to sell 
liquor, although the prohibition law may be invalid. Now, it is 
true the fact of selling liquor is the fact to be inquired into in 
each case; but it does not constitute the offense to be inquired 
into, because in the one case the fact of selling the liquor was 
urged to have taken place contrary to a prohibition law, and in 
the other case it was to have taken place unlawfully be- 
cause the selling was without a license. 

And so, in this case, the fact of the killing is the gravamen of 
each offense in a certain sense, but in one case it is simply the 
fact of having killed A without lawful authority and in the 
other it is having unlawfully killed A because A was President 
of the United States. Now, then, what harm does this presum 
tiondo? Czolgosz killed Mr. McKinley in the State of New York. 
Under this law, if it had been in operation, he could have been 
indicted for this offense—the statutory offense hereby created. 
He could have come into court, let us say, and could have plead 
that he did not kill him ‘‘ because he was President of the United 
States,” but for a private reason, but the presumption of law as 
declared by this act would have been that he did kill him be- 
cause,” ete., or while,“ etc. : 

Then the burden of proof would have shifted, and it would 
have become incumbent upon him to show that he had some 
other reason or motive. Now, his mere say so would not es- 
tablish it, although it would be competent testimony, and if 
itself unrebutted W direct or circumstantial, would 
prevail. He could have been heard himself to swear that that 
was not his motive, but when the facts were developed to the 
effect that he had never been even acquainted with William Mc- 
Kinley as a man, that he had never met him in his life, that there 
was no possibility of any personal grudge or personal reason, his 
testimony would have been disbelieved by the jury; so the pre- 
sumption can be rebutted, and it can be rebutted in the way in 
which every other prima facie case defined by law can be re- 
butted, namely, by the testimony of the witness, by the testimony 
of other witnesses, or by circumstances. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tlemen permit an interruption? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Les. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Now, the instances the gen- 
tleman has given by which he has illustrated his facts as to the 
whisky case he will admit, as a matter of course, are all, under the 
criminal law, in the nature of police regulations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Ido; but I do not admit that 
oe illustrations I gave about murder are within the police regu- 

ons. . 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Does the gentleman not 
admit, whenever he refers to police regulations, that the criminal 
law is very different from what it is in the matters and rules of 
homicide? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Now, the gentleman is using 
the police regulation where a man is charged in one instance with 
violation of the police regulation and is brought forward and 
tried again, that for that reason under this bill aman can be 
tried twice by the Federal and State courts, when he has once 


Fr. WILLTA 

Mr. IAMS of Mississippi. Yes; and for that very reason, 
when the J Seeger from Missouri interrupted me and proceeded 
to argue that case, that fact had occurred to me and I suggested 
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the other analogy of the common-law rule concerning murder, 
which is the malicious and premeditated killing of a human bei 
in life; and that is not a police regulation, but is a matter of felony, 
just as this would be. 


Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman per- 


mit an 5 
Mr. oS Mississippi. Yes. : 

r. Does the gentleman regard it necessary 
under this bill to allege that the person killed is an officer and in 
the discharge of his duty, or Was killed because he did something 
or did not do something officially? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Undoubtedly, in order to con- 
stitute this statutory offense. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. It is necessary to give jurisdiction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I think so. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Does the gentleman think that a matter 
which it is necessary to allege in an indictment, which is essen- 
tial to give jurisdiction, can be presumed against a man in a 


case? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of ee Yes; in the intendment of this | mali 


bill, i. e., if certain facts are proved, for example, that A 
was President and was killed. It is not only essential to give 
jurisdiction, but the gentleman must remember that it is also es- 
sential to constitute the statutory offense. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I stated that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. And it is upon that subject 
that I am now ing. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. What I am asking the gentleman—he 
misunderstood my question—is, If it is jurisdictional, absolutely 
necessary to be alleged, that which must be established to consti- 
tute guilt under this particular law, can it be presumed against 


a man? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi 
sary to be 


. Yes; provided it is also neces- 
proven in order to constitute the offense as well as to 
give jurisdiction and provided certain facts on which the 
sumption is based, and deemed sufficient to base it on, are 


proved. 

Mr. DEARMOND. Then, if it is jurisdictional alone, it can 

not be presumed. If it is n to be proven, but is not 
ven, it can not be presumed, but if it is necessary to be both, 
‘or jurisdiction and conviction, it can be ed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Of course you might state it 
that way if you choose and it amuses you to do so, but in this 
instance it is not a case of jurisdiction; it is a case of the consti- 
tution of the offense. The offense itself is put by another clause 
of the bill within the jurisdiction of the Fed courts, but the 
thing that constitutes the offense is the “ killing of A because A 
is President of the United States,“ or“ while,” etc. 

If proved to be President, and killed while President, it is sim- 
ply presumed, until shown to the con , that he was killed 
‘while engaged in the performance of official duties —a natural 
and not violent presumption and one which is made prima facie 
only and capable of rebuttal. 

Of course, in order to convict, the jury must believe beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the imputed presumption is not rebutted 
either by evidence or lack of evidence, giving the benefit of every 
reasonable doubt to the prisoner. I believe that the presumption 
would have existed as a presumption of fact without any express 
provision in the bill, but growing out of the very nature of the 
offense defined and created. The thing that constitutes the of- 
fense is the killing of A while engaged in the ‘ormance of 
his official duty,” or the killing of A because of his official act,” 
or of some official omission. In other words, the statutory of- 
fense is defined there, and then later on, after the offense has 
been created and defined, another section of the bill gives juris- 
diction to the Federal court for the trial of that offense. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have said about all I want to say, except 
this: That I agree with what a great many other gentlemen have 
said to the effect that this bill ought to be considered with a view 
to the future, and not because of any feeling aroused by the 


past. ; 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. LIAMS of Mississippi. Yes. 
Mr. McDERMOTT. The crime as described in this bill, if my 
recollection serves me rightly, is murder in the first degree in 
every State in the Union. Killing the President, in accordance 
with the provisions of this bill, would be murder in the first de- 
gree in every State in the Union, whether the de; of murder 
are fixed there by common law or by statute. ow, one 
indicted for the murder of the President under a State law an 
acquitted would necessarily be acquitted of having done the 
things provided for in this bill. Could he then be tried under 
Federal jurisdiction? The contra proposition does not follow. 
One might be acquitted of haying done the thing provided in 
this bill and yet be guilty of murder in the first degree under 


the common law or under the statute usually providing for 


being | malice, etc. But as the provisions of this bill are but a defini- 


tion of murder in the first d as that crime is defined in 
every State in the Union, wrod not an acquittal within a State 
necessaril one cena be an acquittal of having done the things described 
in 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The offense here charged, as 
defined in the bill, would not necessarily be murder in the first 
degree in any. State in the Union. ; 

_Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, I should like to make a sugges- 
tion to the gentleman from New Jersey and the gentleman from 
Mississippi, that the definition of the crime in the first section of 
this bill is not the definition of murder in the first degree in any 
State in the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. No. 

Mr. McDERMOTT. No. 

Mr. CLARK. It would be manslaughter in Missouri, and I 
suppose manslaughter in New Jersey. I take it that they run 
about parallel. Now, the essence of murder in the first degree is 


ce. 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD, Malice aforethought. 

_Mr. CLARK. Malice aforethought, premeditation, delibera- 
tion,and soon; but under this first section it just simply says that 
anybody who unlawfully, purposely, and knowingly kills the 
President of the United States, and so forth. That would be 
manslaughter. 

5 5 LITTLEFIELD, We expressly eliminated the premedi- 
on. 

Mr. CLARK. It would be simple manslaughter in any State 
in the Union. It would not even be murder in thesecond degree. 

Mr. McDERMOTT. My idea of the bill runs with my question, 
and I do not agree with the gentleman from Missouri that if a man 
in Missouri or any other State did what is described in this section 
that he would be guilty simply of manslaughter. I take it that 
in every State in the Union a man who unlawfully, purposely, 
rae knowingly kills a human being is guilty of m beth tak 


egree. 
Mr. CLARK. Oh, no. 
Mr. McDERMOTT. That has been my theory. 
Mr. TOMPKINS of Ohio. There must be premeditation. 
Mr. McDERMOTT. If the killing was 3 ; knowingly, 
ere Was afi 


any State would be manslaughter in a very low d ¥ 
W issi ald be unlaw- 


wanted to say Iam very glad, as far as I am concerned, that 
the members of the Judiciary Committee were sufficiently self- 
contained not to be carried away by the ae excitement and 
general feeling of outrage aroused by Mr. McKinley’s assassina- 
tion and that they did not bring into this House a bill which was 
unconstitutional or which was undemocratic or unrepublican in 
its form. Iam very glad and I think the country is to be con- 
gratulated on our having a bill which we can support without 
violating the Constitution or the spirit of American institutions. 
One further word. It has been urged that the provision for 
the protection of foreign ambassadors should not have been in- 
cluded, that there is no more reason why we should protect a 
foreign ambassador than the ordinary citizen. I do not agree 
with that view. I think that there are great international reasons 
why we should be especially careful in protecting those who are 
ests ‘‘ within our gates,“ representatives of sovereignties who 
ve been invited to send them here. Macbeth, himself, even 
when he came to consider the death of King Duncan, said he was 
doubly bound not to slay him, and one reason why he ought to 
be strong against the deed was because he was bis host, who 
should against his murderer shut the door,“ because Duncan was 
a guest within his own household. I think we are charged with 
a greater degree of carefulness, if possible, in taking care of those 
men who come to us upon our own invitation as the authorized 
agents and representatives of sovereignties and peoples of this 
world than we are in taking care of myself, for example, or the 
gentleman from Missouri. j 
Now. I want to say this, that if there ever was an occasion that 
would have excusably excited the people to proceed beyond the 
limits of their constitutional power and beyond the limits to which 
they ordinarily would have gone, it was the occasion of the as- 
sassination of Mr. McKinley. I donot know of onesingle solitary 
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litical matter upon which he and I ever agreed, but it has af- 
orded me very much pleasure very many times to say that a more 
courteous, well-bred, genial, cultured human being I had never 
met. So that when he was taken off in the manner iri which he 
was taken off, it was to be expected that, faced with “the deep 
damnation of his taking off, the people might go too far in re- 
quiring and Congress in enacting legislation, in a spirit of revenge 
as wellas for the prevention of like evils and crimes in the future; 
and I think we ought to thank the Judiciary Committee for the 
fact that it has been cool-headed enough not to have gone to the 
extreme to which the Senate in its bill went, to which a greut 
many members of the House would in this respect have gone—tu 
the extreme, I will say, that all of us felt like going for quite a 
little while after that dastardly crime was committed. Loud 
applause. 

Mr. Y of New York. I now yield six minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow]. 2 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Chairman, the President is the executive 
officer, to execute the powers of the Government, as conferred 
upon him by the Constitution and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof. From the time heis inaugurated to the close of his term 
he is in the discharge of his duty as executive officer, for he is 
liable at 111 to be called upon to execute any of its duties. 

I would have the crime of the person killing the President 
sampon DY law as a crime above all other crimes against a hu- 
man being under our laws as the most effectual method to stamp 
out the spirit of anarchy, and I would have all accessories made 
principals in the crime. Treason has no degrees of punishment. 
Any person who could be convicted as accessory in ordinary crimes 
I would make a principal, in the unlawful killing of the Presi- 
dent. I would not have imprisonment as a penalty for anyone 
aiding or abetting the killing of the President. Why should the 
citizens of a government furnish a home, even in prison, for any- 
one who is o to all governments and who believes in 
assassination for their overthrow. 

The idea I desire to express is that the Executive of the United 
States while in office represents all the powers of the Govern- 
ment as conferred by the Constitution, and whoever takes his 
life unlawfully strikes a blow at the sovereignty of the nation 
the same as if it was done by an act of treason. Millions of men 
have stood upon the battlefield in warding off such assaults by 
instant death to all such assailants. 

Anarchists who would overthrow all governments by assassina- 
tion in striking down their chief executive officers should all be 
classed as principals when it is proven in any way that they abetted 
the crime. Such punishment would not be in violation of any 
3 of the Constitution. I would stamp by law the unlaw- 

1 ing of the President any time during his term of office as 
the greatest crime that be committed against a human 
being under the jurisdiction of the Constitution of the United 
States. [Lond applause. ] 


Mr. RAY of New York. Now I yield twenty minutes, and 
ayaa, necessary, to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crum- 
PACKER]. - 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. CONNER having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by 
Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, announced that the Senate had 
passed without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 11599. An act to redivide the district of Alaska into 
three recording and judicial divisions; and 

H. R. 14380. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across Waccamaw River at Conway, in the State of South Caro- 
lina, by Conway and Seashore Railroad Company. 

The message also announced that the Senate had bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles; in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 5212. An act granting to the State of California 640 acres of 
land in lieu of section 16, township 7 south, range 8 east, San 
Bernardino meridian, State of California, now occupied by the 
Torros band or village of Mission Indians; 

S. 909. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to extend the 
free-delivery system of the Post-Office Department, and for other 
purposes,” approved January 3, 1887; 

S. 679. An act directing the issue of a check in lieu of a lost 
check drawn by Capt. E. O. Fechét, disbursing officer United 
States Signal-Service Corps, in favor of the Bishop Gutta Percha 
Company; 

S. 5968. An act to authorize the promotion and retirement of 
the present senior major-general of the Army; and 

S. R. 110. Joint resolution empowering the State of Minnesota 
to file selections of indemnity school lands upon public lands in 
Minnesota otherwise undisposed of, after the survey thereof in 
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PROTECTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I thank the chairman of 
the Judici Committee for the courtesy he has extended to me, 
because in the course of my remarks I shall offer some criticism 
upon the bill re and so ably advocated by him. I had not 
intended to take any in this debate, and therefore have not 
gone to any special 9 7 to look up the questions involved in the 
bill. Iam for some kind of legislation. I am for the best kind of 
legislation that can be devised for the protection of the life of the 
President of the United States and those who are in constitu- 
tional line of succession. 

For more than a hundred years the Federal Government has 
depended upon the laws of the various States for the protection 
of the lives of its principal officers? It has depended upon inci- 
dental protection, and, in the main, that protection has been re- 
piste as fairly sufficient. Three times during the history of the 

public the Chief Magistrate of the country has been stricken 
down by the hand of an assassin, and on each occasion the assas- 
sin paid the penalty of his crime with his life. 

I can hardly conceive of conditions where the President could be 
assassinated in any of the States that the offender would not be vis- 
ited with the full penalty of the law. But the fact referred to by the 
distinguished gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] afew 
minutes ago, that one sovereignty ought not to be required to de- 
pend on the laws and the courts of another sovereignty for its own 
1338 is ample justification for the enactment of Federal 

egislation along the line of the pending bill. I have no doubt of 
the power of the Federal Government to laws that will 

tect its officers, not only in the discharge of their official duty, but 
that will protect officers as such, and will punish felonious as- 
saults upon them at any time during their official term. 

Our political system is somewhat complex. The Federal Goy- 
ernment has its own functions and its own powers, and it is abso- 
lute and supreme within its sphere. The ks are full of deci- 
sions holding that Congress has the power, that power is inherent 
in the Federal Government to enact all laws which are necessary 
to fully carry out all its granted powers. It has authority to en- 
act all laws which are necessary to protect its own officials and 
maintain its own political integrity. I doubt if there is a gentle- 
man in the sound of my voice who will question the doctrine, as 
a general proposition, that the Federal Government has inherent 
power to protect its official machinery and preserve it intact, 
whether that machinery be in operation or whether it be inactive 
for the time being. 

I believe that Congress ought to pass a law along the line indi- 
cated by the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Grow] in his brief remarks, to make it an offense to take the 
life of the President at any time during his constitutional term, 
without regard to where he may be or what he may be one 
the time the attack is made upon him. I have no doubt that Con- 

ess has ample authority to enact that kind of a law. It is 

ed upon the inherent power in the Federal Government to 
preserve its political existence. I do not like the bill reported by 
the committee because its provisions are too narrow and circum- 
scribed to be efficient. It makes it a crime to kill the President 
only while he is performing official duties or for some official act 
or omission or on account of his official character. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Will the gentleman allow me an interruption? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I Will. 

Mr. KLEBERG. If Congress has the power to do that with 
reference to the President, what distinction does the gentleman 
draw as to other officials, Supreme Court judges and judges of the 
other courts, the United States marshals or the revenue officers? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I make no constitutional distinction. 
I stand here to assert that the Federal Government is clothed 
with the power to punish the assassination of any of its officers, 
whether they are engaged in the discharge of official duties at 
the time of attack or not. 

If at the time he is assassinated the victim is an officer author- 
ized to perform yay samedi functions, he is a part of the offi- 
cial machinery of the Government, and by his assassination the 
affairs of the Government have in some degree been obstructed..- 

Mr. KLEBERG. By such action would not Congress wi 
out the line of demarcation that exists between the pro of the 
Federal legislature and the State legislature? The State legisla- 
ture a laws for regulating the peace and order of the State, 
and gress passes laws to prevent opposition to the authority 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It does not wipe it out by any means. 
The Federal Government has its constitutional powers and it has 
its legal agencies to execute and carry on its political operations. 
The States have their powers and functions. Eachoccupies a dif- 
ferent sphere of activity and each is supreme within its sphere, 
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When a conflict arises the Federal Government is supreme from 
the very necessities of the situation. 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Chairman, I desire to interrupt the gentle- 
man. The President is the only officer in this Government who 
is invested with all the powers of government by the Constitu- 
tion and the laws made in pursuance thereof. All these other 
officers haye a subsidiary duty to perform. 

Mr. KLEBERG. But they are coordinate branches of the 
Government. a 

Mr. GROW. Wait; wait. I do not like this jumping in. 

ughter.] Now, any other officer of the Government only 
imited powers granted to him. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That is true enough. 

Mr. GROW. And his destruction can not delay the operation 
of Government. It is not a blow struck at the Government. A 
blow against the President of the United States is not only a 
blow against a man, but it is against the existence of the Re- 
public itself; a blow at any other officer can not have that effect. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I appreciate the distinction made by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but it only relates to the ex- 
pediency of legislation. Those considerations address themselves 
to questions of policy only and not to questions of Federal power. 

r. GROW. I grant that. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. There is a fundamental distinction be- 
tween Federal functionaries. There are Federal officers and 
Federal employees as distinguished from officers. An officer is 
one who is clothed under the law with some of the powers of sov- 
ereignty, and when I use the term ‘officer’? I use it in that 
sense. I simply assert that it is within the constitutional power 
of the Governmen, to protect all of its officers, and to punish 
anyone who felonionsly assaults them. This power is necessary 
to protect the official machinery and enable the Government to 
perform its functions. But this bill does not go to that length, 
and I assume that no one desires a law so broad and sweeping in 
its scope, because there is no necessity for it. The ordinary Gov- 
ernment official is amply protected by local laws. He confronts 
no iar hazard on accountof his official character, but asad 
experience has taught us that the case is different with the Presi- 
dent. Iam opposed to the bill as reported by the Committee on 
the Judiciary because it injects into and makes part of the offense 
of the murder of the President elements of fact that can not but 
hamper and embarrass prosecutions, and it cireumscribes and 
limits the scope of its operation in such a manner as to materi- 
ally destroy its value as a protective measure. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, now may I inquire of 
the gentleman, does he think that the President of the United States 
is entitled to any greater protection by law than we give to the 
other officers of the Government whenever we undertake to pun- 
ish offenses against them? Does the gentleman think a different 
rule should be applied to him from what is applied to any other 
officer if we undertake to protect him? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Ido. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Well, why? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. For this reason: After one hundred 
and odd years of experience we find that the President of the 
United States is peculiarly liable to assault and assassination. 
No other Federal officer is, and all laws are calculated to redress 
wrongs or prevent practical dangers. 5 

Mr. RAY of New York. Why, how many Presidents since the 
organization of the Republic have been killed? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Three within half a century. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Well, since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment. I asked the gentleman. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Three. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Well, that is all, and an attempt was 
made to kill President Jackson earlier, I will suggest. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The gentleman will permit me to an- 
swer in my own way. : 

Mr. RAY of New York. That is all right. L 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Why, that is a matter of history. 

Mr. RAY of New York. We have had scores of the other 
officers protected by law when in the discharge of duty assas- 
sinated at different times—all protected by law, all killed in vio- 
lation of the law of the United States. We have confined our 
legislation always to the time while they were engaged in the per- 
formance of their duties. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. à Mag 

Mr. RAY of New York. What I want to get at is why is it 
that the legislative body, that the Congress of the United States, 
commencing away back in 1790, immediately after the adoption 
of the Constitution, when it commenced to make these laws, and 
when the Senators and Congressmen commenced to define the 
power of the United States, wrote into the laws for the protec- 
tion of officers of the United States the words while engaged in 
the performance of their duties?” And why have we continued 
it from that time down to the present? Now, you have got the 


import of my question. Is not this a significant fact, bearing on 
the existence or nonexistence of the power to protect officers—not 
conclusive, of course, but a fact showing the understanding of the 
framers of our Constitution? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, Ian glad to have that question. As I 
said a moment ago, we enact laws simply as experience teaches 
us that current conditions require them. aring the first seventy 
years of the life of the Government about the only hazard a pub- 
lic officer encountered was that he might meet with resistance in 
the discharge of his official duty, and that hazard was confined 
mainly to United States marshals and revenue collectors while sery- 
ing processes of courts, preserving peace, and collecting revenues; 
hence the laws in the main have applied to that class of officers 
in doing that which brought on the danger. But within the last 
half century the lives of three Presidents have been taken, not 
because of any official act, not because they were undertaking to 
enforce some obnoxious law, but simply because they stood for 
law and government, because they were the embodiment of sov- 
ereignty; and that crime has come to be so grave a menace to the 
safety and welfare of the people that Congress is now called upon 
to exercise a larger power, to exercise more ample authority, in 
the preservation and protection of its official machinery than 
experience had ever before demanded. That, and that alone, is 
the reason. 

Now, the bill under consideration only protects the President 
of the United States while in the discharge of his official duty. 
And by that expression, by the use of that term, it recognizes the 
fact that there are times when the President is not in the dis- 
charge of his official duty. I believe I am safe in saying that in 
the judgment of a majority of the lawyers of the country no one 
of the Presidents who fell by the hand of an assassin was en- 
gaged in the discharge of his official duty at the time he was 
stricken down. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
cuse me? You recognize the fact that there are 
of jurisdiction in the bill, do you not? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do, but that is the principal one. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. When you say that the bill relies alto- 
gether upon the fact that the President was in the discharge of 
of his official duty you absolutely ignore the other fact, which is 
a very substantial and important one, that it protects him by 
reason of his official character, which is the argument you your- 
self have been making. ~ 

Mr. RAY of New York. By reason of his official character or 
anything that he has done or omitted to do. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. But the difficulty of the suggestion of 
the gentleman is that it makes that an issue of fact, to be proven 
before the court and jury trying the offender. It is a question of 
fact, and if the accused can show that the President was not en- 
gaged in the discharge of his official duty at the time of the assault, 
and that he had some other motive than that the President was a 
public officer, or that he had done or omitted some act that the 
assassin disapproved of, then he must go acquit. The gentleman 
from Maine will admit the truth of that proposition. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Now may Lask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. | Yes. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Has the gentleman reached a stage in 
his enthusiasm on this proposition where he wants to eliminate 
all facts and deprive the defendant of all rights when he is tried 
for a crime of this sort? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Oh, no. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Doeshe think the exigency requires that? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Oh, no; the gentleman,” in his en- 
thusiasm, only desires the making of a practical and sensible law, 
a law that will protect the life of the President because he is 
President; that will protect him in the nighttime as well as in 
the daytime; that will protect him while he is walking upon the 
streets of the metropolitan city of New York, while in the pur- 
suit of pleasure or on private business, as well as when he is in 
the White House attaching his official signature to some item of 
legislation. He is the President of the United States from the 
time he takes the oath until the expiration of his constitutional 
term; and the question of motive, and of what he is engaged in 
at the time of an assault upon him, has not, in my judgment, 
the remotest relation to the offense that is committed upon the 
people who constitute the Federal body politic. 

e crime committed against the people of the United States in 
the assassination of a President is that it deprives them of the 
Chief Executive; deprives them of the officer who has been con- 
stitutionally selected to enforce the law, and to stand at the head 
of the Army and the Navy. He is the President always and at all 
times and at all places, and his assassination at one time and for 
one reason is as harmful and as destructive of Federal power as 
it is at any other time or for any other reason. I can not appre- 
ciate the hair-splitting distinctions of the constitutional gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] when he says that it is an 


ntleman ex- 
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offense against the sovereignty of the United States, against the 
250 5 of this great Commonwealth, to assassinate the President 
While he is in the White House or while he is engaged in some 
official act, but that it is not a crime against the United States 
and that the Government suffers no derangement of its official ma- 
chinery if the President while riding on horseback through Rock 
Creek Park should be shot and killed by a robber who desired to 
steal his saddle horse. 

4 The Se ange . The time of the gentleman from Indiana 

ase : 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman may be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I yield to the gentleman fifteen min- 
utes more. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Now, the authorities that have been 
cited in this debate under the statutes and under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the crimes that were then the subject of in- 
vestigation have absolutely no bearing upon the question under 
consideration. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. May I ask the gentleman whether he 
has examined these authorities with care? That is a simple ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, it is not a simple question; there 
is considerable scope to the word“ care.“ 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. It is not? 

. CRUMPACKER. No, indeed. 
. LITTLEFIELD. Have you read any one of the cases? 
. CRUMPACKER. Yes; I have read one of them several 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Which one? 

. CRUMPACKER. The Neagle case. 

. LITTLEFIELD. Any others? 

. CRUMPACKER. I have read the Davis case and the 
Cruikshank case in times past. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. In connection with this debate? Ishould 
like to know from the gentleman whether he has read these cases 
that he now pro s to comment upon and to discuss, as a matter 
of preparation for this debate and for the discussion of this con- 
stitutional question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Ihave read Loin hag Neagle case in my 
preparation for this debate; but I heard the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ray] and all the advocates of this bill, 
and the theory which they have advanced with reference to these 
cases is not new. It has been familiar to me and, I presume, to 
every lawyer in the country ever since the cases were decided. It 
is not a new question. The judicial history of the United States 
should be familiar to every lawyer. Itis not necessary to read 
those cases to know whether Congress has the power to pass upon 
questions which they in no manner consider. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Will the Se ee a question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will if my time will justify. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Is there a single case in any law book 

rinted in the United States, whether it be cited in a text-book or 
a decided case Topor ao in the decisions, where the court or the 
author, in defining the jurisdiction and power of the United States, 
through its Congress, in enacting law to protect any of its offi- 
cers, does not say substantially in terms that the jurisdiction exists 
when the officer is engaged in the performance of his duty or be- 
cause of his official character, etc. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Ianswer the gentleman in the negative; 
and he can not find a single decision, he can not point to a single 
text-book of reputable standing in this country, that holds the 
power of Congress is limited and circumscribed in any such 


way. 

Mr. RAY of New York. You say you answer in the negative. 
Let me put my question again; per ps I did not put it clearly 
before. Can you say that there ista book, a decided case, or text- 
book on law where it is not stated in substance that in order to 
give the Congress jurisdiction to define and punish an offense 
against an officer undertaking to protect the officer of the Goy- 
ernment that the offense must be committed against him while 
in the performance of his duties, or because of his official char- 
acter, or because of some official act or omission? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I undertake to say that 
wherever the courts or wherever the text writers have under- 
taken to discuss the power of Congress, and not simply to inter- 
pret some local circumscribed act which Con has already 
passed, but where the courts and the law writers have under- 
taken to construe the power of Congress, they have uniformly 
said that Congress had ample authority, inherent and express, to 
pass all laws that are 1 to preserve the life of the coun- 
try and to protect the official machinery of the Government. 
Applause. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Why, then 
` Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Within the scope 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. With no limitation, 


Mr. RAY of New York. Let me finish my question. And you 

say that they do not include all that I have mentioned? 
r. CRUMPACKER. Yes, sir; I say that. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Will you name one text-book? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, I challenge the gentleman to produce 
any case, 

Mr. RAY of New York. I challenge the gentleman to produce 
a text-book or decision of any court where these words are left 
out in defining the jurisdiction of the United States. Name it, if 


you can. 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak in my 


own way. 
Mr. RAY of New York. Can you name one? Will you name 
such a case? ‘ 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. If the gentleman will just possess him- 
self in silence for a moment, I will answer. 

Mr. RAY of New York. No; I will not, unless you make me, 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Then I appeal to the Chair. 

Mr. RAY of New York. If you refuse to 3 I will. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Now, what does the gentleman want 
me to answer? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Now, I ask you fairly, can you name 
any such case? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Not from memory. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I ask you again, can you now name 
any such text-book? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Name it. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Cooley's Constitutional Limitations, 

Mr. RAY of New York. Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Story on the Constitution. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Story on the Constitution. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Kent’s Commentaries; Tucker on the 
Constitution. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Very good. More of them? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, I think those are sufficient. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Have you in your argument—— 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. If the gentleman will do me fairness 
not to fritter away my time 
. Mr. RAY of New York. Who is giving you the time? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Why,I might name others that bear 
out the truth of my argument, but 1 confess, Mr. Chairman, that 
I do not have in my mind any particular decision. Iam stating 
a general proposition that I think is familiar to every lawyer in 
the country, or it ought to be at least, and because I can not 
name a particular decision 

Mr. RAY of New York. Just a moment. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER (continuing). It does not militate against 
the force of the pope eee that I am announcing. The gentle- 
man from New York will not deny the fact that the courts have 
said repeatedly that the Federal Government has the inherent 
power to pass all laws necessary to protect its institutions, to 
carry on its functions, and for its own preservation—the gentle- 
man will not deny that, and that is all I am asserting. | Upon 
that basis I say we have a right to pass a law making it a capital 
offense to assassinate the President of the United States at any 
time during the period of his constitutional term. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAY of New York. May I ask the gentleman a question, 
and I will yield to him further? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Go ahead. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I have read all of these works very 
carefully, and the limitations suggested in every one of them, as 
well as expressly stated in all the decided cases. While lama 
lawyer and have searched diligently, I have not found any such 
statement as the ae makes without the qualification that 
I have given, and I wanted to be pointed to some work or book 
where I could find it; that is all. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Since the gentleman from New York 
has made that statement, I want to say that I have read his report 
carefully and all the extracts of decisions and his comments upon 
them, and every authority he referred to, except one, the Neagle 
case, it relates to the construction of some particular statute. 
They relate to the interpretation and construction of statutes, and 
not to the general power of Congress at all. They relate to acts 
of Congress that are circumscribed and limited, for the p se 
of accomplishing some particular purpose, and not one of them 
undertakes to discuss the broad power of Congress to protect the 
lives of its functionaries. If there be any such general authority 
as that, the gentleman has failed to put it into the elaborate and 
exhaustive report he made in support of the bill, which he has so 
ably championed. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman, 
but will the 3 from Indiana be kind enough to give me 
the pages and the books he referred to, between now and to-morrow 


morning, so that I can have the benefit of them. 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. It may be that I can do so. I believe 


there ought to be a section in this bill providing that it shall be 
a capital offense to unlawfully take the life of the President or 
Vice-President elect of the United States. Now, that proposition 
will strike a gentleman of the mental constitution of the distin- 
ished chairman of the committee as an absurdity on its face. 
katit! Thisisa popular government. It is founded upon 
popular elections, and the Constitution and laws of the country go 
elaborately into the methods of choosne to Chief Magistrate of 
the United States. When the ple ughout the length and 
breadth of the land meet and solemnly select one of their fellow- 
citizens to be the Chief Magistrate for the term of four years 
from the 4th of the next March, they invest that individual with 
a peculiar national character. He becomes from that time the 
particular representative of all the people of the country. 

But if an assassin should take his life after he is constitution- 
ally elected and before he is inducted into office, in spite of the 
power of Congress—that is, if Congress has no power to punish 
the crime—it must be confessed that this Government is a weak 
affair indeed. Based upon popular elections, it has no power to 
8 to the people the fruits of those elections, and the popu- 

will can be overthrown with impunity. I can not consent 
to a doctrine so destructive and so humiliating. Think of it! 
The Federal Government, that makes popular elections the foun- 
dation of its political life, without power to throw its strong 
arm of protection around the one the people haye chosen to be 
their Chief Magistrate. The proposition is Po Isay 
that Congress has as much power to protect the President-elect 
as it has to protect the President after inauguration. When the 
President is assassinated, the people are deprived of a Chief Mag- 
istrate, of the one whom they chose to stand at the head of the 
Government and to represent its sovereignty, the one to whom 
they committed the high responsibility of administering the laws 
of the country. 

The operations of the Government are embarrassed, the official 
machinery is destroyed or seriously impaired, and the highest 
right of the people is overthrown. The people have the right to 
select their own Chief Magistrate in the constitutional method, 
and nothing can be more destructive of popular institutions than 
the overthrow of that right. If it is accomplished by the das- 
tardly act of an assassin, the prong to the people is just the same, 
whether the motive of the criminal is politics, robbery, or private 
revenge, or whether the President was engaged in his official 
duties at the time or in recreation or private iness. The as- 
sassination brings one to preside over affairs of the country who 
is not the choice of the people, whose authority does not come 
from the consent of the governed, expressed in the constitutional 
manner. 

Mr. Chairman, I fob when the time comes, to move to 
amend section 1 of the bill by striking out the qualifying gore 
sions so that it will read: That whoever unlawfully and pur- 

ly kills the President of the United States shall suffer death,” 
PA lause.] That is all we need in that section. 
ere the hammer fell. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I hope the gentleman's time will be ex- 
tended. for I want to ask him whether the word ‘‘ unlawfully” 
is, in his opinion, essential. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I yield the gentleman further time. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I wish to ask the gentleman whether he 
thinks that the term “‘ unlawfully I am asking the question in 
perfect good faith, because we are all anxious, I presume, to reach 
a rightful result—whether the gentleman thinks the term un- 
lawfully ” is essential, or, at least, that the Senate bill is incom- 
plete without it? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The Senate bill has the equivalent 
terms “willfully and maliciously.” They are more than the 
equivalent of “ unlawfully.” They are broader in their scope. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Does the gentleman think that the terms 
in the Senate bill are sufficient? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That language is more than equivalent. 
a rah which is ‘‘ willful and malicious’’ must of necessity be un- 

W. . 

Now. this is my idea about the use of the term unlawfully,” 
The right of self-defense is the first of all rights—it is paramount, 
When a member of society is killed by another a wrong is done to 
society, and if the victim be a public officer an injury may be in- 
flicted npon the government in addition. But if the homicide is 
justifiable—that is, if it is committed in self-defense—the right of 
the perpetrator to protect his own life is paramount to the right 
of society, and the homicide is not unlawful. In order to make 
He kining ofa person punishable, it must be unjustifiable and 
a Ul. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Then the gentleman’s idea is that the 
words willfully and maliciously ” would adequately cover the 

roposition? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I think so. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I intended im the time allotted to me to 
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discuss the bill more fully, but I have been diverted and my time 
has been consumed largely by interruptions; but,in brief, m 
view is—and I am willing to plant myself squarely upon it, and 
do not think it is a case of hysterics either—that since we are leg- 
islating upon this subject, making it a Federal question, we ought 
to make a law broad enough and simple enough to protect the 
people of the United States against assaults upon the President 
and those in the line of succession at all times and under all con- 
ditions. If an offender charged with crime under the provisions 
of this bill should secure an acquittal on account of some of the 
ial provisions injected into it and made part of the offense, 
the moral effect of that acquittal upon a trial in a State court for 
the same act would be exceedingly difficult to overcome. It fur- 
nishes loopholes for the escape of criminals. It is always unwise 
oie Ba ivide criminal jurisdiction in the manner proposed by 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. One question, if the gentleman pleases, 
bearing upon his suggestion—in which, I have no doubt. he feels 
full confidence—that the bill ought to protect the candidate for 
the Presidency after he is elected 

Mr. CR ACKER. No; that is not it. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. What is your proposition? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. My proposition is that after a citizen 
has been elected to the office of President—after the electors have 
solemnly asssembled and chosen him as the Chief Magistrate—he 
ought to be protected because 

Mr. LITT. TELD. Has he then any official connection with 
the Government? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. He has a constitutional connection with 
the Government; he is a part of the Government's official armory. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Is he at the time? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. He is from the time he is elected, and 
that is the only way to preserve to the people of the country the 
fruits of the election. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Does his election make him an officer be- 
fore he has undertaken the duties of the office? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It is not necessary that he be an officer. 
We have the right to protect popular elections and to preserve 
es vane government by safeguarding the life of the President-elect. 

. LANHAM. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. MCDERMOTT]. 


[Mr. MCDERMOTT addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The committee informally rose; and Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana 


having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a mess in 
writing from the President of the United States, by Mr. B. F. 


BARNES, one of his secretaries, was received. 
PROTECTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 

The committee resumed its session. : 

Mr. RAY of New York. I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] five minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, while I am in fav of the 
general features of this bill and will support it, yet Ido xut think 
it goes far enough, and I trust we may be able to amend it so as 
to protect the President and Vice-President at all times, whether 
engaged in the performance of their official duties or not. 

I can also support the clauses relative to anarchists, although 
if it were practicable to carry out Senator Hoar’s plan of getting 
the powers of the world to set apart an island or other suitable 
territory to which could be deported all anarchists, there to be 
allowed to work out their peculiar ideas of government at their 
own sweet will, evenifin doing so they wipe cut themselves as 
well as their government. 

But one of my constituents suggests that all anarchists be ban- 
ished to hell, for the following reasons: 

First. It was decreed by the Almighty asa place of punishment 
for the wicked. 

Second. It is neutral and beyond the scope of international con- 
troversy or dispute. 
ird. It is within easy reach of all civilized nations. 

Fourth. There need be no fear of their escape. 

And, lastly, all nations can select their own route of transpor- 
tation—by scaffold, electric chair, guillotine, etc. 

After a trial of this plan I doubt not that it would settle the 
anarchist problem for alltime. [Loud app adas. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I yield to my colleague from 
Texas [Mr. BALL]. 

Mr. BALL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to 
discuss this bill at length. The only reason for the presentation 
of a bill of this character, and the only excuse for its presence 
here, is a determination upon the part of Congress to protect the 
President of the United States, and those entitled to succession 
in that office in case of his death, from unlawful violence, and to 
bring more speedily to justice and more surely to retribution any 
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man who shall kill or attempt to kill the President of the United 
States. If this bill does not accomplish that purpose, then it 
ought not to be here. 

e have had two trials of the assassins of Presidents, the one 
in the case of Guiteau under Federal authority and the other in 
the case of Czolgosz under the authority of the State of New 
York. In the Guiteau case for weeks a trial was carried on here, 
sensational in its nature, and the papers were filled with inter- 
views and statements that were damaring in their nature to public 
morals. In the trial recently held in New York the assassin of 
President McKinley was put away according to the most approved 
modern methods, with the least amount of fuss and feathers ever 
known in a great criminal trial in this country. So that so far as 
expedition is concerned there is nothing in the giving of jurisdic- 
tion of crimes of this nature to the Federal courts. Unless it is 
certain that punishment will be speedier and retribution more 
sure, and assassins thereby intimidated from such dastardly acts, 
the necessity of any change is questionable. 

Now, I undertake to say, without going into a discussion of this 
bill, that it is probably less effective, that by its terms it places 
a burden upon the prosecution of assassins of the Chief Executive 
of this nation, if we should ever be so unfortunate as to have one, 
that does not now exist in the courts which have jurisdiction to 

such cases. For instance, it was not necessary in New York 
when Czolgosz was tried to prove whether or not President Mc- 
Kinley was there engaged in official duty, or that he was killed 
because of his official character. The ‘prosecution simply proved 
that the man killed him in a dastardly, sneaking, anarchistic 
manner while the President was attempting to grasp the hand of 
the demon, stretched forth in pretended friendship, and the world 
was ridden of his murderer in a very short space of time. 

Now, then, according to this bill, if Czolgosz had been tried 
thereunder it would have devolved upon the prosecution to prove 
additional facts, both to confer jurisdiction and secure a convic- 
tion. It brings an atmosphere, an element of uncertainty, into 
the vindication of the law that does not now exist. And I under- 
take to say, with all due deference to the gentleman from New 
York, the chairman of the J 3 Committee, for whom I have 
the highest respect as a lawyer, and the other gentlemen who are 
members of that committee, that in my judgment, so far as the 
laws of my own State are concerned, if a man was acquitted 
upon the technicality in a Federal court as to whether or not the 
President was or was not engaged when killed in the discharge of 
official duty, or whether or not he was killed because of his offi- 
cial character, and 8 of such person was attempted in 
the State courts of Texas, where the crime was commi , then 
under the constitution of Texas, its laws, and the decisions of our 
courts, I believe that while a demurrer to the indictment would 
not be sustained, a plea of ‘‘ autrefois acquit ” would be good as 
an abatement of the 3 

The offense defined by the bill is that of killing the President 
of the United States, and the words of limitation are merely jur- 
isdictional. If indicted in the State courts, after an acquittal in 
the Federal courts by reason of the limitations placed upon the 
offense, the charge in the State court would be the unlawful 
killing. And I believe that the provision in the Constitution of 
the United States, the constitution of Texas,and the laws of 
‘Texas would be interpreted by our State courts so as to hold that 
the offense was identical whether it was so ‘‘ eonomine’’ or not. 

The test applied in our courts being whether or not a convic- 
tion would rest upon the same facts to be proven, and not 
whether the indictments charged the same offense by name, they 
would, I believe, declare that the accused had been once before 
in jeopardy of life and limb and could not again be placed in such 
jeopardy. It seems idle to me to contend that the provision in 
the Federal Constitution that no citizen of the United States 
shall be twice placed in j y for the same offense and a like 
provision in the constitution of the States could by any fair in- 
tendment be given force and effect by the doctrine that a man could 
be tried and acquitted for killing the President or anybody else in 
the Federal court and then tried in the State for the same killing. 

I do not appreciate the distinction attempted to be drawn in the 
contention that there is a difference between killing a man be- 
cause he is President and killing him because of any other reason, 
At best, the real offense is the killing, and the limitations placed 
in this bill are merely jurisdictional. I can not accept the doc- 
trine of dual sovereignty as sound law, in so far as it implies the 
right to dual prosecution for the same offense. I believe that the 
provision in the Constitution of the United States, that no person 
shall be twice put in jeopardy of life and limb for the same offense, 
absolutely takes away from the States jurisdiction to try a man 
for an offense of which he has been acquitted in the Federal court. 

I have not given the exhaustive study to this measure that has 
been given to it by the gentleman who prepared the bill. Isim- 
ply briefiy outline my views as to the general propositions in- 

olved. Concede, for the sake of argument, that my contentions 


are not sound, and that the slayer of a President 
the ground that the killing was not on account of the official 


uitted upon 


character or official acts of the President, and therefore the State 
courts could proceed to try him where the offense was committed. 
ve you gained by the passage of this bill except to 
interpose the Federal courts to delay and not facilitate the ven- 
geance of the law upon the assassin? 

Are you in any better position to trust such cases to the Federal 
courts, where the question of jurisdiction could be raised and a 
technical acquittal be had both in Federal and State courts, than 
you would be to trust the courts which have heretofore been effect- 
ive in such cases? It is not possible to visit punishment more 
swiftly than in the case tried under the laws of New York upon 
the assassin of our late lamented President. Understand, I am 
not insistent upon retaining exclusive jurisdiction of such cases 
in State courts. 

I have no objection to giving the Federal courts power to pe 
vide and enforce uniform penalties for assaults upon our Chief 
Executive. The difficulty to me is, if the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee and others are right in their contention that 
Federal courts can have only a limited jurisdiction in the matter 
and can not be given jurisdiction to try the President's assailant, 
regardless of the time, place, or manner of the assault, what pos- 
sible good can come from the adoption of a policy and the enact- 
ment of a law more likely to delay than to advance swift and 
sure retribution apon the person who takes from 80,000,000 of 
poopie their athe ected Chief Executive? p 

r. LANHAM. I now yield ten minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. MADDOX]. 


[Mr. MADDOX addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. LANHAM, Mr. Chairman, I now yield ten minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, it is with the greatest diffidence 
that I make any suggestion at all about a bill that has been as care- 
fully considered by the Judiciary Committee as has this one. 
The only suggestion that I make about it at all is one that Judge 
Little, of Arkansas, made to me, that if you would say any per- 
son that kills the President of the United States because he is 
President shall be hanged ” you would exhaust the whole sub- 
ject. That would remove most of the objections which have been 
raised as to the language of the bill. 

Booth killed Lincoln because Lincoln was President, and he 
could have had no other reason under heaven. Guiteau killed 
Garfield because Garfield was President and for no other reason. 
Czolgosz killed ORR because McKinley was President, and 
he could not have killed him’ for any other reason, for he had 
never seen him and had no acquaintance whatever with him. 
But I did not get up to make any suggestion to the Judiciary 
Committee. I want to address myself . 

Mr. RAY of New York. I would like to suggest to the gentle- 
man that I am glad to hear from one member of the House who 
did not have a bill before our committee; although I can not say 
that every one did, we certainly had a pile large enough to have 
embraced every member of the House. 

Mr. CLARK. If I had time, Mr. Chairman, I could deliver a 
very interesting discourse on the thoughts that went through 
my own mind from the time President McKinley was shot until 
Congress assembled, about what ought to be done in the premises. 
There never was a more amiable man on the face of the earth 
than was Mr. McKinley, and it was largely by reason of the 
amiability of the man that the ‘‘deep damnation of his taking 
off ’’ caused such a shock to the American people. 

There was another reason for it. Every citizen of this Repub- 
lic, worthy of the name, felt when Mr. McKinley was shot at 
Buffalo that he himself was assaulted, that the life of the Gov- 
ernment was assaulted. I tried tostudy up a remedy. Every- 
body was suggesting this and that. If it were not for the nar- 
row constitutional definition of treason, it would haye been as 
easy as falling off a log—simply to have declared that to kill or 
assault a President unlawfully was treason; but the constitutional 
definition of treason precludes that remedy. Afterall the thought 
of all of us—of all the people in fact 

I undertake to say there is not a man in this House or out of it 
that has come toa conclusion perfectly satisfactory, even to him- 
self, as to how to deal with this subject yet. Of course I believe 
that anarchists ought to be hanged, the whole gang of them, but 
the trouble about hanging anarchists and 3 them out of 
this country is to find out who is the anarchist. he has sense 
enough to keep his mouth shut, you will never find it out. ` 

Finally, after a good deal of cogitation, I pave it up and left it 
to the Judiciary Committee, where it properly belongs. 

Whether the House committee’s substitute is perfect, the House 


committee deserves the praise given it by the gentleman from 
8 WILLIAMS], having made a vast improvement on 


I pet 


the Senate 
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But I do not want to talk about that. I rose to have it “out” 
with my friend from New Jersey [Mr. McDERMoTT] about the 
definition of murder and whether you can try a man both under 
the State law as it is and under this Federal law, if you pass it. 

The gentleman dealt with only one-half of this question. I be- 


lieve you can try a man under this statute, if you pass it, and 
then if you do not conyict him you can try him under the State 
law and convict him. There is no reason why you can not prose- 
cute a man for counterfeiting both under the laws of the United 
States and the State laws. You might inflict a very mild punish- 
ment on him the second time for counterfeiting, and I suppose 
you would. But if you convicted him of killing a President, etc., 
under either of these laws—the Federal or the State law—you 
never could punish him further, because he would be hanged if 
convicted under either; although in the State of Missouri there 
was a case where a man was in the penitentiary serving a life sen- 
tence for one murder and then was sentenced to be hanged for 
committing another murder while in the penitentiary, and, as a 
matter of fact, he was hanged for the latter murder. 

As to the question of murder in general, every State in the 
Union, except Louisiana, operates under the common law or 
under some modification of the common law. And for fear I may 
forget to say it further on, I will say now that if a man in the 
State of Louisiana should commit this crime he would be in a 
worse fix than in a State where the common law or some mod- 
ification of it prevails, because in Louisiana, where they have the 
Napoleonic code, an assault with intent to kill is a capital offense, 
and frequently the man assaulted attends the hanging himself; 
but that is not the law in any other State of the Union, so far as 
I know, although it used to be in Kentucky. 

My friend from New Jersey says that if you try a man under 
this statute and there is a failure to convict, you can not try him 
under a State statute. Let us see whether that is true. t 
does this statute which you gentlemen are fixing here say? That 
“any person who unlawfully, p , and knowingly kills the 
President of the United States,” etc., be hanged. Suppose 
we try a man under this and he is acquitted, what have you tried 
him for? In every State in the Union the language of the first 
section of your bill defines manslaughter and not murder in either 
the first or second degree, and manslaughter isnot a capital offense 
in any State. The essence of the common-law definition of mur- 
der is “the killing of a human being with malice prepense or 
with “malice aforethought,” to use plain English. 

The common law did not divide murder into the first degree 
and the second degree. It differentiated homicide into murder 
and manslaughter. The statutes of Missouri—perhaps those of 
other States as well—define murder in the first and second de- 
grees and several sorts of manslaughter. The definition of mur- 
der in the first degree is ‘‘ the killing of a human being willfully, 
deliberately, . on purpose and of malice afore- 
thought.“ and the penalty is death. ‘‘Deliberately’’ has been 
defined by the courts to mean in a cool state of the blood.“ 
Leave ‘‘ deliberately ” out, and you have murder in the second 
degree—penalty from ten years toa life term in the penitentiary. 

Whether right or wrong on my proposition that a man may be 
prosecuted for a capital offense under both the Federal and State 
statutes, no matter under which the first prosecution is had end- 
ing in set pe I feel absolutely certain that if he is first prose- 
cuted under the proposed Federal statute and acquitted, he may 
then be prosecuted under the State statute. But it is really a 
hootless inquiry, for if the facts on the trial harmonized, proved 
the allegations of the indictment, he would be convicted in which- 
ever court got hold of him first, and would be duly and expedi- 
tiously executed; so that in 1 8 the question would never 
arise. A man who unlawfully kills a President—unless his in- 
sanity be clearly established—would have absolutely no chance 
whatever of escaping with his life, no matter who the President 
might be or who the murderer might be. 

My friend from New Jersey quotes that portion of the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution which declares that no person 
shall for the same offense be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Before the gentleman enters upon 
that branch of the question, may I call his attention to a decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States on the subject he has 
just been discussing? - 

Mr. CLARK. Certainly. . 

Mr. RAY of New York. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of the United States v. Cruikshank (92 U. S. 
Reports, 542-554), has pointed out the distinction between the juris- 
diction of the United States and the jurisdiction of the States, 
where an act constitutes two offenses; so that a man may be pun- 
ished twice for the same act, although not twice for the same 
offense. I will read, with the gentleman’s permission, the lan- 
guage of the Chief Justice: 


True, it may sometimes happen that a person is amenable to both F higine 
dictions for one and the same act. Thus, if a marshal of the United States 


+ Ae tag ae gr Meee ee while executing the process of the courts within a 
te, and resistance is accompanied by an assault on the officer, the sov 
ereignty of the United States is violated by the resistance and that of the 


State by the breach of the peace in the assault. 


Mr. CLARK. Iam obliged to the gentleman from New York 
for that citation. 

Mr. RAY of New York. And then he gives other like illus- 
trations. 

Mr. CLARK. Now, Mr. Chairman, as I started to say, my 
friend from New Jersey [Mr. McDermott] reads a part of the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which 
says that no person shall be twice put in jeopardy for the same 
offense. The answer to that is that the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution were passed to restrict the powers of Congress 
and not to restrict the powers of the States. That has been de- 
cided over and over and over again, so that after the Federal 
authorities got through with a homicide under the first sections 
of this bill, if they failed to convict him, it is none of the business 
of the Federal Government what the State of Missouri or the 
State of Arkansas or the State of Texas does tohim. The Fed- 
eral Government could hang him for killing a President. Mis- 
souri or any other State would hang him for murdering a man. 
So he would be hanged anyway, which is the great desideratum. 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at this point? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. COOMBS. Suppose that the President is assassinated in 
Alaska, the District of Columbia, or in any of the Territories of 
the United States. Suppose the person who commits the offense 
is first tried under this law and is acquitted and discharged. Is 
not that oncein jeopardy, and then would you not have to invoke 
a United States law and try him again? 

Mr. CLARK. In that case it is the same jurisdiction, and the 
same sovereignty, and the offense is committed against the same 
government. I wish to repeat the statement that anything I say 
about this bill Isay witha great deal of diffidence. I amin favor of 
extending this provision not only to the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, but to the members of the Cabinent, who are in the line of 
succession, and I will tell you why. Two of the most dangerous 
crises this country ever passed through were when it happened 
twice that there was only one life between the people of the 
United States and no government at all. The first was when 
Vice-President Hendricks died, and the Senate had failed to elect 
a President pro tempore of the Senate, and there was no Speaker; 
and the second was when General Garfield was killed and one life 
only, and that was General Arthur, stood between the people of 
the United States and no government at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the Kantenan has expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield five more minutes to 
the gentleman. : 

Mr. CLARK. For that very reason, if President Arthur or 
President Cleveland had been killed, by some kind of automatic 
action, this Government would have gone on until they could have 
elected somebody, and it is the only country under heaven where 
such a thing could happen. On account of those two accidental 
situations the line of succession was changed, so as to increase 
the number of persons who may succeed to the Presidency. The 
number is comparitively small yet, and a thoroughly organized 
conspiracy in this city might in one hour kill the entire set of 
men who are in line of Presidential succession, and for that 
reason—not because they are any better than anybody else intrin- 
sically—I am in favor of making it extend to the whole lot. 

It is absolutely true that the President of the United States in- 
trinsically and theoretically is no better than any other good cit- 
izen of the Republic. It is not so much the individual we are 
trying to protect as to protect the Government of the United 
States and the people of the United States not only against an- 
archy, but against sorrow and agony of spirit, such as pervaded 
the entire country when President McKinley was killed. Ac- 
cording to my judgment, the most valuable part of this bill is the 
part of it which authorizes the punishment of the villains who go 
around over the country making public speeches advising the as- 
sassination of people because they hold public office. 

I do not know how it is in other States, but I believe as firmly 
as that I am living that we have a statute in Missouri against the 
disturbance of the peace, a drag-net statute, under which I can 
send any anarchist in the United States to jail. It runs in this 
way—that it is a misdemeanor “ to use profane, obscene, offen- 
sive, or tumultuous language, calculated to provoke a breach of 
the peace,” and surely for some fellow to stand up in an audience 
in this country and preach the doctrine that the President or any 
other official ought to be killed, simply and solely because he is 
an official, is calculated to disturb the peace of every man that 
hears him make such a speech and of every man that hears of his 
making such a speech. I am probably as jealous of the right of 
free speech as anybody, but I have no fear whatever that that 
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section of this bill, if it is ever , will be extended or con- 
strued into the curtailment of speech in this country as free 
speech ought to be engaged i 


in. 

The bill may not be ideal in its character. My friend from 
Missouri, Judge DE ARMOND, suggests that probably it might be 
bettter to take out the thirteenth section, but I will guarantee this 
to be the fact, that that thirteenth section is never going to make 
the assassin of the President of the United States get hanged or 
electrocuted one-half second sooner than he will be hanged or 
electrocuted without the thirteenth section, because you can not go 
into asingle neighborhood in the United States and impanel a jury 
of the citizens of this country who will not hang the man that kills 
the President of the United States—that is, unless the President 
is assaulting him, which is a very violent presumption, in which 
case it is not an unlawful kuing. 

You can not go into any neighborhood in the remotest part or 
corner of the United States and summon a jury from the body of 
the people that will not make that very presumption in their own 
minds that is in the thirteenth section against the prisoner when 
it is proved that he has killed a President. It is not because the 
poop e deem a President superior individually to other citizens, 

t it is because of the disturbance of society, the anguish of the 
people, and the destruction of business; it is the fact that the 
murder of a President brings governmental and republican insti- 
tutions into disrepute that the American people have made up 
their minds that no quarter shall be shown to these anarchists and 
assassins. 

Referring to what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BALL] said, 
contrasting the trial of Guiteau in this city with the trial of 
Czolgosz at Buffalo, I want to say that the trial of Czolgosz at 
Buffalo was an honor to the jurisprudence of this country; and I 
have always said, and repeat it here now, that the trial of Guiteau 
in the city of Washington was a lasting disgrace to the jurispru- 
dence of this country. If he had been tried before a good country 
lawyer it would not have taken five days to convict him. Crimi- 
nal laws are intended not so much to mete out vengeance as to 
prevent crime. If this bill has any tendency to serve notice on 
the lawless classes of this country that they are going to be 
worked off,“ as Dickens called it, with any more facility than 
they can be worked off” under the existing laws, I am in favor 
of it and will welcome it as a blessing. 1 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. irman, I wish to submit a few 
thoughts in addition to What I have already expressed in the 
speech made in the beginning of this discussion concerning the 
impolicy and unwisdom of certain portions of this bill. I will 
insert in connection with what I now say the views presented b 
myself when the House bill was originally repo: , and whic 
are as follows: 

There are some features of this bill which I approve. I am in favor of all 
suitable legislation to discourage and prevent the coming into our country 
of all such persons as oppose organized government and seek its subversion. 
Our citizenship should not be impaired and our institutions should not be 
imperiled by the immigration and naturalization of anarchists. There is no 
dene for them in our fres country. Their presence among us is not only un- 

esirable, but dangerous. We have never intended to open an asylum to 
those who are not in sympathy with our laws and forms of government, much 
less to those who 8 und tench antagonism to every kind of civil govern- 
ment. They ought to be restrained from taking abode with us and prevented 


from the propagation in our midst of their pernicious doctrines. Iam cheer- 
H oe support so much of the bill now reported as seeks to accomplish this 
objec 


can not, however, give my assent to the propriety of the passage of any 
law which pro 6 to single out any citizen of our country and make ita 
special or peculiar offense to take his life as contradistinguished from that of 
any other citizen. We have ample laws, State and Federal, for the convic- 
tionand punishment of homicide against whomsoever committed within the 
e jurisdictions. I deny the proposition that one honest and law- 
abiding man's life is y more sacred than that of another. Any officer of 
our Government is but the servant of the people, and “the servant can not 
be ater than his lord.“ The holding or possession of office does not of it- 
self render any man impeccable or immune from human frailties and imper- 
fections. Public men among us can do wrong. There is no such thing as 
phe i or titled nobility or 1 2 in the United States of 
America. With us there are no artificial distinctions, and one good man is 
as good as another, and as much sanctity surrounds the life of one as it does 
that of another. 

The murder of the humblest citizen in our land is just as heinous, just as 
felonious, as that of the greatest or most distinguished. Murder is murder, 
upon whomsoever inflicted. and a human life isa human life by whomsoever 
enjoyed. The life of the highest officer in the country, or that of any am- 

dor of a foreign government, is no more precious in the aight of God 
and republican man than is that of the humblest and most insignificant resi- 
dent of our great Republic. 

While Presidents have been murdered—and we all agree and denounce 
“the desp damnation of their taking off —still we must remember, to the 
credit of our laws, State and Federal, that in no case have their slayers es- 
eaped condign punishment. Guiteau was executed upon conviction in a 
Federal court, and Czolgosz suffered the highest punishment under State 
jurisdiction and with all dispatch consistent with the orderly administration 
of justice. th was shot to death without trial in the courts. There is no 
oy that any suchmurderer would go unwhipped of justice wherever 

he offense might be committed. 

It may well be doubted if such a law as is here contemplated would add to 
the protection of the life of the President or other officia. 

1 the danger to which they might be exposed. 


on ped diminish 5 r 

shall murder either of them is bound to know t under existin, 
will speedily receive the 
the hangman's rope or electric yolts. The mo: 


unishment he deserves, whether it be enforced by 
pervert, or fanatic, oran- 


tect. To violate such a law might all the more 5 importance of 
e oy of those who clined to destroy 
1213 and Jong and stimulate rather than repress such reckless and crim- 


ion. 

It may be possible by the ingenious use of lan e, framed to meet a 
suppositious case, to construct a bill which would — constitutional upon its 
face, and thus confer jurisdiction upon the Federal courts to enter within 
the territorial boundaries of a State and try offenders for crimes cognizable 
in the State courts. But is it either wise or necessary to assert such a power 
asis iba esa to be employed in this bill, and may it not lead to further en- 
croachments of Fede: urisdiction? 

Our laws now define the circumstances under which the Federal courts 
may try anyone Penge’ bow with murder or other crimes, and fix the venue. 

homicide committed within a State and not upon Federal territory is 
“against the peace and dignity of the State“ where the offense is perpe- 
trated, and such a State is not only interested, but obligated to vindicate 
the power and ry td of its own law. 

ere are certain powers of government which have never been delegated, 
never surrendered, but alwaysabide in the States and the people. The preser- 
vation of these powers has been traditionally insisted upon, and any invasion 
thereof has always been regarded asa e encroachment. Mr. Jeffer- 
son has left us his earnest admonitions in this respect. He said: 

“Tam sensible of the inroads daily making by the Federal into the juris- 
diction of its coordinate associates, the State governments. * * * The 
judiciary branch is that instrument, which, wor ne ee gravity, without 
intermission, is to press us at into one consolidated mass. * If 


Con, fails to shield the States from dangers so vie and so imminent, 
the States must shield themselves and meet the invader foot to foot.” 


our own country, but all the world, stood aghast 
‘on of President McKinley. It aroused the deepest 
indignation. not only of our own people, but of every friend of law and hu- 
manity. While we mourn his loss, we must remember that the vengeance 
of man and the powers of the law—the State law of New York—have been 
fully exhausted upon his slayer, who now fills a felon's grave, and we should 
not permit our sorrow at the untimely death of the late lamented President 
to obscure our judgment or carry us beyond the well-defined limitations of 
Federal power; nor our exasperation at the deed, which can never be re- 
called, to lead us to invade the jurisdiction belonging, respectively, to the 
great States of the Union. 

I wish to remark further that our country is laid upon a differ- 
ent foundation from that on which are built monarchies and em- 
1 We have no such things as thrones or crowned heads. We 

ave no kings or rulers in the sense which other governments re- 
gard their sovereigns. With us all sovereignty rests and remains 
with the people. Subject“ is an odious word when applied to 
a citizen of the United States of America. We are not even ex- 
pected to speak with bated breath or servile reverence when we 
take upon our lips the name of anyone whom we may have chosen 
to make, execute, or interpret our laws. We have never been 
taught to bend the knee except to our Heavenly Master. Weare 
not obligated to wear particular apparel or small swords in at- 
tendance upon our select servants, much less to kiss their hands 
or walk backwards in their presence, nor stand with subdued 
mien or an abashed modus at their appearance, nor hide away 
from the approach of royal retinue. 

We have been accustomed to our plain and simple and equal 
ways so long that it will be hard to teach us, especially those of 
us who are confirmed in our thoughts and habits, to reconstruct 
ourselves and assimilate to any condition of things which savors 
of royalty. What may happen to our children and their children, 
om only knows, if matters proceed as their trend now seems 
to : 


It is true that not onl 
at the horrible 


In the old days it was George the Third, Rex, in Great Britain; 
with us it was plain George Washington,“ first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” The one 
sought to rule over our colonial fathers, to collect taxes without 
representation in the imposition thereof, and to do many other 
grievous things; the other contended that ‘‘ these Colonies ought 
to be free and independent states,” and their people ought to 
have their liberty. ere began the historic differentiation on our 
shores between kingdoms and republics, and some of our ancestors 
and some of us have been striving to emphasize and preserve the 
well-defined cleavage. It will be asad day in this Republic when 
the distinction shall be lost in obscuration. 

I may say without immodesty that I have had considerable ex- 
perience in the practice of law before the criminal courts of the 
country, and have bestowed some degree of thought and reflec- 
tion upon criminology in most of its aspects. It is right that we 
should have statutes against crime, from the simplest misdemeanor 
to the gravest felony, and it is right yng peed punishment 
should follow their violation, and it will in all civilized and well- 
regulated communities. Every criminal lawyer knows that there 
are certain occasional forms of homicidal mania, traceable to 
moral perversion, depravity, or other pernicious influences 
brought about in some way, not always easily defined, but never- 
theless found to exist, in which neither the celerity, certainty, 
nor severity of punishment can be said to have any deterrent 
effect upon the offender. Who has not read of cases where, in 
the frenzy of religious enthusiasm, even parents have taken the 
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lives of their children in response to what they wildly imagined 
was a divine command? 

In such a case the terror of a violated law and the dread of hu- 
man punishment neither protect the persons of their unfortunate 


victims nor restrain the commission of the deed. If Guiteau and 
Czolgosz were sane—and it is unprofitable now to discuss that 
matter—can anyone doubt that each of them knew that he would 
surely suffer death for the horrible deeds of which they were re- 
ppn vely guilty? They absolutely courted capital punishment. 
ey committed their awful crimes in the most public way pos- 
sible, where there was neither chance of concealment or escape. 
The death penalty stared each of them in the face and was sub- 
sequently inflict: Was it in any sense a protection to either of 
our martyred Presidents or did it have the slightest effect in pre- 
venting the crimes? 
The presence of the Army of the United States would not have 
caused either assassin to stay his hand. Unless the purpose had 
been detected and means to thwart it promptly taken all the pow- 


ers of the law were in vain, 

If swift, certain, or severe alties could have stayed the hand 
of the assassin, our murdered Presidents would have been alive 
to-day so far as liability to lose their lives in such a way is con- 
cerned. The life of no future President will be protected nor his 
murder prevented by the passage of so much of this bill as makes 
it a special and peculiar offense to do violence to him. It is never 
safe nor wise nor expedient in any important concern to do any- 
thing that is unnecessary or useless. Some definite object, some 
salutary and beneficial purpose, should inspire all human conduct, 
even in the ordinary relations of life, and still more so in all de- 
liberative and legislative bodies. 

We can not say that if it does no good it will do no harm”’ to 
specialize or peculiarize homicide as is here proposed. It will be, 
as formerly stated, a new departure and a movement out of sym- 
pathy with our usual methods and traditions. It will savor of a 
statute inst regicide, when we have no kings. It will give 
color to the idea that we make artificial distinctions and prefer- 
ences among our own people, all of whom are created equal. It 
will give impetus to imperial tendencies, unfortunately already 
visible and causing the serious apprehension of thoughtful poopie, 

It is, as I have heretofore said, an un-American, unrepublican, 
undemocratic proposition and can not stand the test of cool and 
dispassionate analysis. Yielding to it may express heart tender- 
ness, but it can not refiect mental deliberation and sound judg- 
ment nor a careful consideration of co ences. It will not be 
regarded as the calm and sober work of the philosophical and 
practical lawgiver ofa po Feta gore It is after the simili- 
tude of royalty and ti nobility and contrary to the genius of 
our institutions. If it should pass Congress it ought to be vetoed 
by the President not only on his own account but for the safety 
of those who shall follow him, as well as for the stronger reason 
that it is monarchical rather than republican. 

We can not afford to undermine the structure our fathers 
reared—we can not afford to remove a single foundation stone 
which was laid by them. We must stand as a republic, withall 
that a republic means, or there will be a monarchy erected upon 
its ruins. We can not be too vigilant and resistful at any ap- 
proach of doctrine or practice at variance with all our training 
and traditions. This cloud may appear small to some—not 
larger than a man's hand—by others it may be regarded as big 
with mercy;” but it is destined to gather fury, spread over our 
sky, and break with disaster upon our heads. [Applause.] 

Theva now yielded to all gentlemen who have requested time 
from me, with the exception of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Parrerson], who is not prepared to speak this afternoon, 
but who will likely wish to use ten or fifteen minutes to-morrow. 
If there is any other gentleman present who would like to be 
heard for a few minutes, I will yield to him. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I may desire to make some remarks 
on the measure in the morning. I do not know that I will, but I 


may. 

Mr. LANHAM. It has just been suggested to me by my friend 
and colleague on the committee, the tleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Sur], that possibly he may to submit some remarks 
to-morrow. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Are there any other speakers to-morrow? 

Mr. LANHAM. Perhaps I may wish a few minutes for the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT]. i 3 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, may I ask if there is 
any gentleman on the Republican side who desires to at all 
on this matter now? The gentleman from Maine . LITTLE- 
FIELD] will close the debate on our side to-morrow, and I under- 
stand the gentleman from Texas has two more Š 

Mr.S of Kentucky. Three. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I would suggest that we make an ar- 
rangement for the closing of debate. I will ask the gentleman 
from Texas how long his speakers will take? 


Mr. LANHAM. Ithink certainly not over half or uar- 
ters of an hour. To make it certain, I will say that I will be 
content with one hour. 

Mr. RAY of New York. And the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 


LITTLEFIELD] may have two. 
Mr. LANHAM Certainl 


Mr. RAY of New York. en I ask unanimous consent that 
eral debate be closed in three hours, the gentleman from Texas 
lr. LANHAM] to have one hour and our side two hours. 

The CHAIR The tleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent that the general debate upon this bill close to- 
morrow in three hours, one hour to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Texas en LANHAM] and two hours by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ray]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I move that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. DALZELL having as- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. GROSVENOR, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill (S. 8653) and had come to no resolution thereon. 


HELEN A. B. DU BARRY. 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report, to 
be printed in the RECORD, under the rule. 

e SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
submits a conference report, which will be printed inthe RECORD, 
with the statement, under the rule, 

The conference report is as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1037) granting an increase of 
panon. to Helen A. B. DuBarry, having met, after full and free conference, 

bb, aie torecommend and do recommend to their respective Houses, 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment. 

C. A, SULLOWAY, 

HENRY R. GIBSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

J. H. GALLINGER, 

J. R. BURTON, 

T. M. PATTERSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 

The bill (S. 1987) 58 an increase of pension to Helen A. B. e 
— 12 = . at 850. The House amended the same by striking out $: 
and insertin, % 

The fof the conference is that the House recedes from its amend- 
ment, leaving the bill as it passed the Sena: 
C. A. SULLOWAY, 


HENRY R. GIBSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


FRANCES L. ACKLEY. 


Mr. RUMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a corference 
report, to be printed in the RECORD. 

e SP. pro tempore. The gentleman from Irwa pre- 
sents a conference report, which will printed in the RECORD, 
with the statement, under the rule. £ 

The conference report is as follows: 
The committee of conference on the 1 7 ay votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 72000 granting a pension to 
Frances L. Ackley, having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendment. 
J. N. W. RUMPLE, 
ELIAS DEEMER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
GEORGE TURNER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The statement is as follows: 
The House bill (H. R.9290) granting a pension to Frances L. Ackley passed 
the House at $20. The Senate . A Pe striking out 320 and inserting 


The sent? Dee alan tioned Rog the Senate recedes from its amend- 
men as ouse. 
se aca J. N. W. RUMPLE. 
ELIAS DEEMER. 
Managers on the part of the House. 
ALLEGED SUPPLY CAMP IN LOUISIANA. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States; which was 
read, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives: 

In response 8 8 had —— ee of 8 of June 
fat inccmpatibie with the interests of the full infor: 
th tion recently made b; 


1 — tly pr ened jl; 

order as e su cam 
in the State of Louisiana for the collection and shipment to South A * 
military lies, inclu: horses and mules,” I transmit herewith a copy 
of the 1 m wder, the officer who made in tion 
referred to, and a of a letter which, 1 my directiou, the Secretary of 
State addressed on 3d of this month to the governor of being 
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answer toa uni from Governor W. he 
certain violations of the neutrality laws of the U: States at the of 
ONORE geet pe with its inclosures, has 
laid before the House of Re ntatives in com with its resolu of 
April 10, 1902, and is in House Document No. 568, Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress, first session. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Warre HOUSE, June 5, 1902. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12346. An act making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and har , and for other a 

H. R. 9597. An act for the relief of Thierman & Frost; and 

H. R. 720. An act for the relief of Lieut. Jerome E. Morse. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to their appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 909. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to extend the 
free-delivery system of the Post-Office Department, and for other 
8 approved January 3, 1887 to the Committee on Post- 

ces and Post-Roads. 

S. 5212. An act granting to the State of California 640 acres of 
land in lieu of section 16, township 7 south, range 8 east, San 
Bernardino meridian, State of California, now occupied by the 
Torros band or village of Mission Indians—to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. : 

S. 679. An act directing the issue of a check in lieu of a lost 
check drawn by Capt. E. O. Fechét, disbursing officer United 
States Signal Service Corps, in favor of the Bishop Gutta Percha 
Company—to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 5968. An act to authorize the promotion and retirement of 
the present senior major-general of the Army—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

S. R. 110. Joint resolution ign eel g the State of Minnesota 
to file selections of indemnity school lands upon public lands in 
Minnesota otherwise undisposed of, after the survey thereof in 
the field and prior to the approval and filing of the plat of sur- 
vey thereof—to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BURTON, for six days, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Gass of West Virginia, for two days, on account of 
important business. 

o Mr. ALLEN of Maine, for seven days, on account of im- 
portant business, 
PROTECTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, it was eed in Com- 
mittee of the Whole that general debate on the bill (S. 3653) be 
closed to-morrow in three hours, one hour to be controlled by the 

tleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM], and the other two hours 
y the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary. I ask that 
that be confirmed in the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that general debate be closed upon the 
bill in three hours, one hour to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Texas and two hours by the gentleman from New York, Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. G N. r. Speaker, I wish to say that I do not desire 
to interpose any objection, but as to-morrow is the day devoted to 
the consideration of war claims, I wish to notify the House that 
at some time I will ask another day to be given that committee. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Imove that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive com- 
rp ications were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury requesting addi- 
tional appropriation for stationery for the Department—to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from Secretary of the , transmitting a 
copy of a communication from the Attorney-General submitting 
an estimate of appropriation for certain 1 ditures— 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of State submitting 
an estimate of appropria Non for expenses of arbitration in the 
matter of ‘‘The Pious Fund of the Californias’’—to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed, 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in 


response to the inquiry of the House, copies of communications 
between the Navy Department and Rear Admiral Kempff, in re- 
lation to the bombardment of the Taku forts in China—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
favorable recommendation, papers relating to the claim of the 
Alaska Commercial Company—to the Committee on Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. : 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
2o Clerk, and referred to the several Calendars therein named, as 

‘ollows: 

Mr. THOMAS of Iowa, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12717) to pro- 
vide for signing and settling bills of exceptions in certain cases, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
8 fs 3 which said bill and report were referred to the House 

alendar. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
14441) to authorize the Secretary of War, in his discretion, to favor 
American-built ships in the transportation of Government sup- 
plies to the Philippines, across the Pacific Ocean, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2348); 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the House 
(H. R. 1531) granting an increase of pension to Susan E. Duncan, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 5 58 
(No. 2346); which said bill and report were referred to the = 
vate Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Military Affairs 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9303) for 
the relief of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred, as 


follows: 
By Mr. RODEY: A bill (H. R. 14921) enabling the Territory 
of New Mexico to use lands heretofore granted thereto in aid of 


irrigation and construction of reservoirs therein—to the Commit- 
tee on the Territories. 

By Mr. BOWERSOCE: A bill (H. R. 14922) to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Missouri River, at a point to 
be selected, within 5 miles north of the mouth of the Kaw River, 
in Wyandotte County, State of Kansas, and Clay County, State 
of Missouri, and to make the same a post route, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (H. R. 14923) for the appointment of 
five additional United States commissioners and five additional 
re in the Indian Territory—to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary, 
By Mr. WARNER: A bill (H. R. 14946) to amend the civil 
code of Alaska—to the Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

By Mr. RUPPERT: A concurrent resolution (H. C. Res. 54) 
providing for an adjournment of Congress on June 28, 1902—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: A resolution (H. Res. 289) for the appoint- 
ment of a janitor to the Committee on Elections No. 2—to the 
Committee on Accounts, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
o 2 following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
ollows: 
By Mr. BALL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 14924) granting an in- 
= of pension to Rudolph Brant—to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. 
By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 14925) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Jacob Lyon—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 14926) to correct the military record of Smith 
F. Carroll—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14927) to correct the military record of Cal- 
loway Horton—to the Committee on pee Affairs. 

By Mr. CANDLER: A bill (H. R. 14928) for the relief of the 
heirs of M. A. McAnutly, deceased, late of Alcorn County, Miss.— 


bag oi CASSEL A bill (H R 14929) tin ion to 
8 : R. g a pension 
John Keen—to the Committee on Invalid . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14930) granting a pension to William H. 
Houseal—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAYNARD: A bill (H. R. 14931) for the relief of the 
8 of the Norfolk Academy to the Committee on War 

ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14932) for the relief of the trustees of St. 
Paul's Protestant Episcopal Church, at Norfolk, Va.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H, R. 14933) granting an increase of 
pension to Lewis Gross—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: A bill (H. R. 14934) ting a pension to 
Silas W. Rank—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. e an increase of pension to 
Frederick Prothero—to the ittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14936) for the relief of Ephraim Winters— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RODEY: A bill (H. R. 14937) granting a pension to 
Louisa C. V. McClanahan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14938) granting a pension to Benjamin F. 
Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14939) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannibal H. English—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 14940) granting an increase 
of pension to Oliver S. McClain—to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14941) granting an increase of pension to 
Diana D. Howard—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 14942) 
for the relief of the legal representatives of Warren Mitchell, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. HENRY C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 14943) granting a 

msion to Marie L. Karnes, daughter of John H. Moore—to the 
8 on Pensions. j 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 14944) granting an increase 
of pension to Orin T. Fall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERSTREET: A bill (H. R. 14945) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Asa Tout—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALL of Texas: Papers to accompany House bill grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Rudolph Brant—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWERSOCK: Resolutions of the American Asiatic 
Company, protesting against the construction of the Pacific cable 
by the Government—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. ` 

By Mr. BRANTLEY: Resolutions of the Board of Trade of Val- 
dosta, Ga., favoring House bill 14187, amending the bankruptcy 
law—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONNELL: Petition of the National Association of 
State Dairy and Food Departments, in favor of uniform legisla- 
tion for the conduct and operation of the same—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of St. Joseph Society, of Taylor; St. Anthony 
Society, No. 477, of Boulevard; Sacred Heart of Mary and Jesus 
Society, of Scranton; St. Josephat Society, of Jessup, and Society 
No. 295, of Priceburg, National Polish Alliance of Pennsylvania, 
favoring the erection of a statue to the late Brigadier-General 
Count Pulaski at Washington—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, resolutions of United Mine Workers’ Union No. 1036, of 
Minooka; No. 1010, of Priceburg; No. 1004, of Throop; No. 61, 
of Vandling; Nos. 862, 1503, and 131, of Scranton; No. 306, of 
Old Forge; Carpenters and Joiners’ Union No. 813, of Carbon- 
dale, and Brewery Workers’ Union No. 232, of Scranton, Pa., 
favoring the restriction of immigration of cheap labor from the 
south and east of Europe—to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, resolutions of the Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas, 
protesting against the passage of the oleomargarine bill—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions of Division No. 156, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, of Carbondale, Pa., favoring the continued exclusion of 
Chinese laborers—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Also, petitions of Lithuanian citizens of Scranton, Pa., in oppo- 
sition to the passage of certain bills for the restriction of immi- 


gration—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, resolutions of Division No. 156, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, of Carbondale, and Division No. 276, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, of Scranton, Pa., favoring the passage of 
the Hoar-Grosvenor anti-injunction bill—to the Committee on 
the J . 

Also, resolutions of the National Business League, Chi s 
Ill., favoring the creation of a de ent of commerce—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of the Boer Legislative Committee, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,in relation to the war in South Africa—to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the American Asiatic Association, favoring 
the establishment of a trans-Pacific cable by private enterprise— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of the California State League of Republican 
Clubs, in regard to employees in navy-yards—to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CONRY: Resolutions of the city council of Medford, 
Mass., indorsing House bill 6279, to increase the pay of letter 
carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

_By Mr. DRAPER: Resolutions of the American Asiatic Asso- 
ciation, against the construction of a Pacific cable by the Govern- 
ment—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolutions of the American Asiatic 
Association, protesting against any action by Congress that will 
delay completion of a Pacific cable ic Boss Commercial Pacific Cable 
Company—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, ° 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of H. H. Smith Post, No. 19, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of New York, favoring a bill 
to modify and simplify the pension laws—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of Andrew G. Case and others, for 
amendment to the invalid-pension law—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: Petition of J. C. Otts and other lawyers of 
Gaffney, S. C., urging the passage of House bill 14275—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Resolutions of the American-Asiatic Asso- 
ciation, protesting against the construction of a Pacific cable by 
the Government—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. OTJEN: Petition of the Milwaukee Association of 
Methodist Ministers, favoring the passage of a bill to forbid un- 
necessary traffic on Sunday—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OVERSTREET: Papers to accompany House bill 14945, 
granting an increase of pension to Asa Tout—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: Petition of James W. Oliver and other citi- 
zens of Newark, N. J., urging the passage of House bill 10793, for- 
bidding railroad officials separating passengers on account of race 
or color—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAY of New York: Papers to accompany House bill 
4064, granting a pension to James Orton—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WACHTER: Resolution of Polish National Alliance 
Society, of Baltimore, Md., favoring the erection of a statue to 
the late Brigadier-General Count Pulaski at Washington—to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: Petition of M. E. Buck and 
others, in favor of House bills 178 and 179, reducing the tax on 
distilled spirits—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, June 6, 1902. 


Prayer by Rey. F. J. PRETTYMAN, of the city of Washington. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s pro- 
8 when, on request of Mr. CLay, and by unanimous con- 
sent, the further reading was dispensed with. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Jour- 
nal will stand approved. 
DESTRUCTION OF FISH BY DYNAMITE, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Attorney-General, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of March 27, 1902, certain information relative to 
the destruction of fish in the shore waters of the United States, 
near the Province of New Brunswick, by dynamite or other ex- 

losive fishing; which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
erred to the Committee on Fisheries, and ordered to be printed. 
TRANSPORT EGBERT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter from 
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the Quartermaster-General of the Army submitting a list of steam- 
ship lines and shipowners to whom information was specially 
furnished regarding the condition of the sale of the Army trans- 
port Egbert, etc.; which, with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROwNINd, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 720) for the relief of Lieut. Jerome E. Morse; 

A bill (H. R. 9597) for the relief of Thierman & Frost; and 

A bill (H. R. 12346) making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, 3 and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Post No. 6, Depart- 
ment of New Hampshire, Grand Army of the Republic, of Peter- 
boro, N. H., praying for the enactment of legislation granting 

msions to certain officers and men in the Army and Navy of the 
United States when 50 years of age and over, etc.; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BURROWS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Glad- 
stone, Mich., praying for the repeal of the duties on beef, veal, 
mutton, and pork; which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

Healso presented 5 esti of United Mine Workers’ Local Union 
No. 64, of West Bay City, and of Lumbermen’s Local Union No. 
9942, of Manistee, in the ‘¢:ate of Michigan, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing an educational test for immigrants 
to this country; which were referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

He also presented a memorial of the common council of De- 
troit, Mich., remonstrating against the operations of the so-called 
beef trust; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CULLOM presented petitions of the Rockford Personal Lib- 
erty League, of Rockford; of the Southern Illinois Retail Liquor 
Dealers’ Association, of Chicago, and of J. F. Rader and 60 other 
citizens, all in the State of Ilinois, praying for the adoption of 
certain amendments to the internal-revenue law relative to the 
tax on distilled spirits; which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Centralia Division, No. 24, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, of Centralia, and of Lodge No. 91, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Savanna, in the State of 
Tllinois, praying for the passage of the so-called Grosvenor anti- 
injunction bill, to limit the meaning of the word conspiracy ” 
and the use of “ restraining orders and injunctions” in certain 
cases; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CLAPP presented a petition of the Commercial Club of 
Duluth, Minn., praying for the passage of the so-called Nelson- 
Corliss safety-appliance bill; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS presented a petition of Post No. 523, Depart- 
ment of Indiana, Grand Army of the Republic, of Perkinsville, 
Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation to modify and sim- 
plify the pension laws of the United States; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Climax Coffee and Baking 
Powder Company, of Indianapolis, praying for the passage of the 
so-called Hansbrough bill to regulate the manufacture and sale 
of food products; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Ministerial Association of 
Kokomo, Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the sale of intoxicating liquors in the Capitol; which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules. 

He also presented the petition of Arthur MacDonald, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., praying for the enactment of legislation to estab- 
lish a laboratory for the study of the criminal, pauper, and de- 
fective classes; which was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Boston, Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
an educational test for immigrants to this country; which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented petitions of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance unions of Westerly. Pawtucket, and Central Falls, all in 
the State of Rhode Island, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors in immigrant sta- 
tions; which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 6059) for the relief of certain en- 


listed men of the Navy, reported it withont amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re-. 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 5 

A bill (H. R. 10255) granting a pension to Margaret Tisdale; 

A bill (H. R. 13378) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
Beckwith; and > 
si bill (E. R. 10899) granting an increase of pension to William 

arner. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. S08) ranting an increase of pension to 
Katharine W. Clarke, repo: it with amendments, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 11327) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
E. Pettis; 

A bill (H. 
W. H. Davis; 
a yaer a R. 8780) granting an increase of pension tò Pierson 

s ck; 8 

A bill (H. R. 5984) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Van Riper; and 
1 A bill (H. R. 8457) granting an increase of pension to Gibbony 


. Hoop. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally with an 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3238) granting a pension to Martha Elizabeth Hench; 

A bill (S. 3644) granting a pension to James Maley; and 

A bill (S. 5239) granting an increase of pension to Joseph O. 
Kerbey. alias Joseph A. Kerbey. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6847) to correct the record of Michael 
Hare, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

Mr: TURNER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

Ta ba (H. R. 12976) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
ith; 

A bill (H. R. 9710) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth J. Eagon; 

A bill (H. R. 884) granting an increase of pension to Ellen W. 
Rice; and 
A bant CEL R. 8698) granting an iucrease of pension to Nelson 


urchill. 
Mr. TURNER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 


. 6414) granting an increase of pension to William 


.| referred the bill (H. R. 5315) granting an increase of pension to 


Orrin J. Wells, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 4121) granting a pension to Elizabeth Jacobs, reported it 
with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SIMON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: - 

A bill (H. R. 7922) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
G. Watkins; 

A bill (H. R. 13321) granting an increase of pension to John S. 
Bonham; 

A bill (H. R. 12130) granting a pension to Christopher S. 
Stephens; and 
ce bill (H. R. 13017) granting an increase of pension to James 

ustin. 

Mr. SIMON, from the Committee on Public Building and 
Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (S. 5694) to provide for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Shamokin, in the State of Pennsylvania, reported it without 
amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2659) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to examine the petition and account of the Cape Smythe 
Whaling and Trading Company, and report thereon to Congress, 
submitted an adverse report thereon; and the bill was postponed 
indefinitely. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 12507) granting an increase of pension to 
Ebenezer W. Oakley, reported it with an amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 3 

Mr. FOSTER of Washington, from the Committee on Pensions, 
to whom were referred the following bills, reported them sever- 
ally without amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1666) granting an increase of pension to Rufus V. Lee; 
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onthe (H. R. 5145) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
wan; an 

A bill (H. R. 12132) granting a pension to Susan Walker. 

Mr. PRITCHARD, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with an 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2306) granting a pension to William H. Lessig; and 

A bill (S. 3423) granting an increase of pension to Maria V. 
Stadtmiller. ° 

Mr. PRITCHARD, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment, and submi reports thereon: 
= eater (H. R. 12408) granting an increase of pension to John A. 

veland; 

A bill (H. R. 12724) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
M. Kellough; and 
x 5 R. 12047) granting an increase of pension to Jackson 

A n. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon. 

A bill (H. R. 6991) granting an increase of pension to Esek B. 
Chandler; and 
5 bill (H. R. 954) granting an increase of pension to Rachel 

rown. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with 
an amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 5758) granting an increase of pension to Dayid Ham; 
7 A bill (S. 4454) granting an increase of pension to John D. Sul- 

ivan; and 

A bill (H. R. 6871) granting an increase of pension to Harman 
Scramlin. 

Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4493) granting an increase of pension to Michael 


Volz; 
et a (H. R. 13946) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 

A bill (H. R. 1478) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Runnels; and 
1 (H. R. 8263) granting an increase of pension to John 

evley. 

Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally with an 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 3323) granting a pension to Daniel L. Mallicoat; 

A bill (S. 8715) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Weaver; 

B — bill (S. 5310) granting an increase of pension to George W. 


w; an 

8 (S. 4811) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Dick. 

Mr. DEBOE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4251) granting an increase of pension to William C. 
Banta; - : 

A bill (H. R. 945) granting an increase of pension to William 
W. Richardson; 

A bill (H. R. 8026) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
D. McClure; s 

A bill (H. R. 9164) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Crawford; 

A bill (H. R. 3768) granting an increase of pension to John W. 


Campbell; 8 8 

A bin (H. R. 8770) granting a pension to James E. Dickey; 

A bill (H. R. 11865) granting an increase of pension to J A. 
Robertson: ; = 

A bill (H. R. 11493) granting a pension to Mary A. Lipps; 

A bill (H. R. 13081) granting an increase of pension to Anthony 


J. Railey; 5 3 
A bill (H. R. 11115) granting a pension to Angeline H, Taylor; 


and 
A bill (H. R. 6186) granting a pension to Carrie B. Farnham. 
Mr. DEBOE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 5901) granting an increase of pension to 
Orange Sells, reported it with amendments, and submitted a re- 
port thereon. 


He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the 
following bills, reported them each with an amendment, and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 


A bill (H. R. 9717) granting a pension to Isaac M. 5 W. 


A bill (H. R. 12800) granting an increase of pension 
N. Whitbeck. 


Mr. TALIAFERRO, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 5659) granting in increase of pension to 
Malinda Heard, reported it with an amendment, and submitted 
a report thereon. : 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally without amendment, and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 5747) granting an increase of pension to James E. 


er; 
A bill (H. R. 13597) granting an increase of pension to Edmund 
B. Appleton; 
SE ill (H. = 13675) granting an increase of pension to George 
an 


j te; 
A bill (H. R. 11711) granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Gibson. 


ALAFIA, MANATEE AND GULF COAST RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. MALLORY. I am directed by the Committee on Com- 
merce, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1992) granting the 
right of way to the Alafia, Manatee and Gulf Coast Railway 
Company through the United States light-house and military 
reservations on parilla Island, in the State of Florida, to re- 
port it without amendment. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ASSISTANT CLERK OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 


Mr. JONES of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was re- 
ferred the resolution submitted by Mr. McComas on the 4th in- 
stant, reported it without amendment; and the resolution was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor be, and it is 
hereby, authorized to employ an assistant clerk, to be paid from the mis- 


eous items of the contingent fund of the Senate at the rate of $1,440 
per annum until otherwise provided for by law. 


OCEAN DREDGER AT MOUTH OF COLUMBIA RIVER, 


Mr. PERKINS. Iam directed by the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 83) directing 
the Secretary of War to investigate the feasibility of operating an 
ocean dredger on the bar at the mouth of the Columbia River, in 
the States of Oregon and Washington, to report it favorably with 
an amendment. è 

Mr. MITCHELL. I ask unanimous consent to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution. It is very brief. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution; and by unanimous con- 
sent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration, 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, in line 
18, before the word thousand,” to strike out “three” and in- 
sert one;“ so as to make the joint resolution read: 

i and h > 

K BENE 5 aas A poy ee be, and he is hereby, directed to 
with a view of ascertaining the feasibility of operating with effect an ocean 
Treats ink Waantecin, saline cist ot K tredner tor bok purpelerent Ge 
8 maintaining and operating the same, and to report gts] of snch 
investigation to Co: at its next session. And for such pu there is 
hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
PODIA the sum of $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and 
the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. NELSON introduced a bill (S. 6079) to authorize the Min- 
neapolis, Superior, St. Paul and Winnepeg Railway Company, of 
Minnesota, to build and maintain a railway bridge across the 
Mississippi River; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and, with the accompanying 

pers, referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 6080) granting an increase of pension to William R. 


Clark; 
A bill (S. 6081) granting an increase of pension to James D. 
A ball (S. 6082) granting an increase of pension to John 
rattain; 
A bill (S. 6083) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 


atson; 
A bill (S. 6084) granting an increase of pension to William 
Bunnell; and 
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a (S. 6085) granting an increase of pension to George G. 


Mr. FAIRBANKS introduced a bill (S. 6086) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Stoops; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SIMMONS introduced a bill (S. 6087) granting a pension 
to Augustus H. Lougee; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 6088) granting a pension to 
Elesha Hughes; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CLAY introduced a bill (S. 6089) for the relief of Michael 
Kries; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 


mittee on Claims. 

Mr. MORGAN (by request) introduced a bill (S. 6090) for the 
relief of George E. k; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. FOSTER of Washington introduced a bill (S. 6091) extend- 
ing the time for ‘making final proof in desert-land entries in 
Yakima County, State of Washington; which was read twice by 
its title, and, with an accompanying paper, referred to the Com 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia: 

A bill (S. 6092) requiring the street railway companies in the 
District of Columbia to station uniformed flagmen at designated 
track intersections; and 

A bill (S. 6093) to authorize street railway companies in the 
District of Columbia to convey small freight, express matter, 
and so forth. 

Mr. McCOMAS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 6094) author- 
izing the appointment and retirement of Charles Chaillé-Long 
with the of colonel, United States Army; which was read 
twice by its title and, with an accompanying paper, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6095) removing the charge of de- 
sertion from the record of William Harig; which was read twice 
by its title and, with an accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6096) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Hester A. R. Landers; which was read twice by its title, 
5 with an accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 

ensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6097) to extend the time for the 
construction of the East Washington Heights Traction Railroad 
Company, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PROCTOR introduced a bill (S. 6098) to regulate the re- 
tirement of veterans of the civil war; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on eae airs. 

Mr. BURTON introduced a bill (S. 6099) gran an increase 
of pension to Frederick Sommers; which was por: twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. MASON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 6100) to estab- 
lish a representative form of government for the citizens of the 
District of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


CHARLES F. ROBERTS AND OTHERS, 


On motion of Mr. FAIRBANKS, it was 


Ordered, That the papers on file in the office of the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate in connection with a bill (H. R. 8587, Fifty-seventh Congress, first session 
and Senate bill 1612, Fifty-seventh Con “cheese first session) for the relief of 
George F. Roberts and others Deve accordance with clause 1, 
Rule , of the rules of the Senate. 

POSTAL CLAIMS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

Mr. SIMMONS submitted the following resolution; which was 
ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and wn Reale 

Resolved by the Senate, That the Postmaster-General be, and hereby 5 55 
rected to report to the Senate the amount of salary required to be pai 
each of the postmasters in the State of North Carolina named on the memo- 
randum schedule hereto attached, or to their heirs, for service as postmas- 
ters in each biennial term m such memorandum schedule in order 


ed o! 
to make effective sections 474. SA 475 of the postal 
7B, 4, d the act of March 3, 1 


and the act of June 12, 1866, section 8, an as con- 
echo Postmaster-General G in an order dated June 9, 1883, ad- 
esse 


o Hon. Frank Hatton, ae Assistant 5 in a 
declaration as to intent, meaning, and requirement of said statutes furnished 
for publication to the press 9 Chie? Clerk Walker on qea 16, 1884, 
and printed as exhibit, Senate ecutive Document No. 146, Forty-ninth 
Congress, first session. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
Mr. NELSON. On January 9 I submitted, from the Commit- 


tee on Commerce, a iy ga to accompany the bill (S. 569) to estab- 
lish the department of commerce. I find that that print of the 


report is exhausted, and I ask that it be reprinted, 


The Senator from Minnesota 
asks for a reprint of a report made by him from the Committee 
on bape ped Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so orde 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 


Mr. HALE. I present hearings before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs relative to an increase in the staff corps of the Navy, and 
also in regard to submarine boats. I move that the hearings be 
printed as a document. 

The motion was agreed to. 

JOSEPH W. CARMACK. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the bill 
(S. 20) for the relief pi Joseph W. Carmack, returned from the 
pore of Representatives in compliance with the request of the 

na 

3 COCKRELL. IL ask that the votes by which the bill was 

th be reconsidered, and that the bill be indefinitely post- 
pond e payment is already provided for in the omnibus 


One PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the order 
will be made. 
JOHN s. NEET, JR. 


The PRESIDENT pe tempore laid before the Senate the bill 

(S. 21) for the relief of John S. Neet, jr., returned from the 

ones of Representatives in compliance with the request of the 
nate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Task for the same order, for the same reason. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 
votes by which the bill was passed will be reconsidered and the 
bill indefinitely postponed. 

EZRA S. HAVENS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the bill 
(S. 22) for the relief of Ezra S. Havens, returned from the House 
of Representatives in co: compliance with the request of the Senate, 

Mr. COCKRELL. for the same order in re to this 
bill. Payment in all . cases has been provid or in the 
omnibus claims bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
asks for the same order in this case. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

EARTHQUAKES AND RIOTS ON PANAMA CANAL ROUTE. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I have a letter from the Secre- 
tary of State in response to one which I, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic addressed to him. I desire to 
have the letter and accompanying papers read at the desk, and I 
will then make a motion in ying to the disposition of them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
N June 5, 1902. 

Sır: I have the honor Po ag e e the receipt of 5 — letters of May 

7 . the Department in 
O earth Oakes and riots i Panama, Co lom bia. 
cite mye inok potent a copy ofa tch from the 8 ine ome 
0 ni at Panama, tting ne pings in re- 

gard to the uake the: Neeser rere 


earthq' re in 1882: 
The records on the abject of the riot in Panama in 1956 will make about 


1,000 pages of typewriting, and with our available force it will be impossible 
to furnish copies of these records within a month. 

Referring to your letter of the 3d instant, I have to say that the Depart- 
ment’s records contain nothing at all with reference to a proposition by Co- 
lombian authorities annexation. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN HAY. 

Hon. Jonx T. MORGAN, 

United States Senate. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Panama, September 14, 1882. 
Hon. WILLIAM HUNTER. 
Secon 


d Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


Str: By this mail I forward to th 8 at a copy of the weekly edi- 
tion of the Star and Hepat at toda 's date, which contains a full and graphic 
ich visited this city on the 7th instant at 


account of the severe earthquake w. 
8.25 o'clock a. m. 
Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 
ROBERT W. TURPIN, 
Vice-Consul, 
{Star and Herald, September 14, 1882.] 
ee EARTHQUAKE ON THE ISTHMUS—MUCH DAMAGE DONE. 
— psk week the Isthmus has been visited by several earthquakes 
which havo. have —o damiga, * 5 deg er S daily Bars 2 caused on — * two 
‘ollowing, copied from r and Herald, descri 
events as they 8 — — day to * 
Daily Star and Herald, September 8.] 
On Thursday, 7th instan era in the morning, — mantenis of Panama 
cm their of the d most earth- 


were aroused by one of severe 
uake shocks 5 been e need in this ci city. It was preceded 
alarmed The 


bling noise which aroused and 
oceeded almost 
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The first and most severe shock must have lasted at least t 


hirty seconds. 

Ssmmencing with a moderate movement it di ed inintensity,and toward 
the finish was so violent in strength that had it lasted ten seconds longer it is 
bable that at this moment there would not bea housestan in Panama. 

e shock had hardly terminated when the streets were filled with wait ee 
many of whom sought the outskirts of the town in order to avoid sopor 
from the fall of edifices. A second and milder shock occurred about an 
hour after the first one. 

It is almost impossible to depict the alarm and excitement which followed. 
Panama has always been co 
vulsions which are experienced almost periodically in the countries through 
which the giant Cordillera stretches its moun’ zus and volcanic ridges. 
That the shocks this morning were of exceptional violence appears to indi- 
cate a terrible calamity in some of those tricts, and in all probability in 
the north, rather than a possibility that the old-time freedom of the Isthmus 
from earthquakes is about to disappear, and that henceforth we are to be 
subject to such dangerous and fearful visitations as those which on that 
morning threatened the city with ruin. 

The amount of damage done can not as y bo estimated, but it must 
amount to at least $259,000. The municipal building and assembly RARE, 
under which the Cascada is situated, were much damaged. The whols o 
the massive Lag nn tan bodily into the square, dragging with it the roof 
and all adjacent timber. 

The cathedral also suffered severely. Almost the whole of the ornate pedi- 
ment, composed of heavy blocks of ome? & fell through the roof or onto 
the leading tothe ee . entrance. Every arch in the nave is cracked 
and split, and large stones and pieces of cement have fallen from them. The 
side aisles are also seriously da: d, and an expenditure of at least $50,000 
will be required to restore the buildi: The roof of the assembly room will 
be ed at an early date, Governor Borbua having acted with remarkable 
celerity and commenced work at once, in order that the archives and fur- 
niture may not be exposed to ge from rain. 

Private houses damaged are innumerable, and owners as yet fail to form 
a correct idea of the losses they have incurred. e of the canal office 
are cracked in several p and the edifice requires 5 No 
estimate of damage can be made, but an expenditure of several thousand dol- 
lars must be incurred to render the building as safe as it was before the 


ock. 
The ruins of buildings destroyed iy Bap are, unfortunately, too conspicu- 
ous in the center of the city. Their er has frequently been pointed out, 


and the earthquake has now accentuated the pan consequent on their being 
allowed to remain as heretofore. Masses of these ruins have fallen down, 
and gaping cracks prove the necessity that they should be torn down. Out- 
side the ty a number of houses have suffered. The tower of Malambo 
allen, and a maoe several yards square of the roof of Santa Ana 
Church has tumbled in. e crash among glassware and bottles has been 
universal, Mr. Brakemeier alone being a loser to the extent of $2,000 from 
this cause. General mru’'s house in the Calle Real has suffered severely, 
as has also that of Don Manuel Hurtado, in front of the Government house. 
Others who have suffered damage are Sefiores Antonio Jimenez, Agustin 
Clement, Jose Manuel Casis, Barsallo, and the Grand Hotel, but the full 
extent of the damage done will not be known until the investigating com- 
mittee has concluded its labors. 805 
Several hours have now elapsed and there has been no repstition of the 
5 may, therefore, be confidently anticipated that they will not be 
re j 
The Pacific Mail steamship Clyde arrived from San Franciscoon the night, 
6th. The earthquake was seyerely felt on board. Passengers declare that 
aa eared asif the vessel were lifted bodily from the sea and allowed to 


k. 

Thanks to the kindness of Mr. J. B. Stearns, general manager of the Cen- 
tral and South American Cable Company, we are able to inform our readers 
that the offices at Buenaventura in Cauca, and San Juan del Sur in Nicara- 
gua, announce that no shock has been felt in eitherof those ports. The cable 
3 excellently and gives no sign that a general volcanic disturbance 

taken place, 


The effects of the earthquake along the railroad have been most marked. 
The stone abutments of several of the bridges have been cracked and split, 
and the earthwork has sunk ina half a dozen places. Gangs of men were 
put at work on Thursday, so that traffic might be resumed as usual at the 
earliest possible day. Mr. Woods and his subordinates have been active and 
energetic as usual, and cars were busily employed loading ballast to fill the 
sunken places, whilst lumber was being cut and prepared to support the 
short bridges which have been weakened, as already mentioned, through 
the cracking of the abutments. 

All along the railroad track the earthquake was e Sn At Empe- 


rador, Gatun, Matachin, and all the canal stations much was created. 
In several places where the direct action of the shock appears to have 
made itself most strongly felt the rails were curved, as if they had been 


intentionally bent. A 

Mr. Woods, general superintendent of the railway, went across the same 
morning and returned as far as Bailamona in the afternoon. Neither train 
crossed in the afternoon. The train sto; on this side of Bai- 
lamona bridge and the passengers and their baggage were transferred to 
hand and push cars and thus conveyed 8 miles over the road to Bohio Sol- 
dado—the farthest point the train from Colon could reach, 

The earthquake created t alarm in Colon. The freight house was 
damaged and it was rumored that one or two were killed, but no certain in- 
formation on this point has been obtainable. It is known, however, that 
— gentlemen broke their legs through jumping from the upper stories of 

uses. k 

The telegraph wire was down during the early part of the day, but com- 
munication was reestablished at about 4 p. m. p 

The sea was remarkably calm at Colon at the time of the severe shock. 
thus tending to prove that the earth motion has not extended, as at first 
su d, to the West Indies. 

e passengers and mails ye Koral Mail steamer Don could not come 
across yesterday, so that the Lima, after being delayed a day, had to leave 
for the South without them. 


[Daily Star and Herald, September 8.] 


Mother Earth on the Isthmus has notas yet returned to her ordinary 
niescent condition. The severe shock of the morning of the 7th has been 
‘ollowed by several of less intensity, but which do not appear to make their 

effects felt over such a wide area. On Thursday afternoon several vibrations 
were experienced in different localities which were not felt in Panama. 

At 11.50 . m. on the Tth a sharp shock alarmed the whole city, and drove 
the people from their houses to the squares. Hundreds of ladies accustomed 
to every convenience and comfort preferred to pass the night on mattresses, 
couches, and chairs in the public to the risk of being crushed 
to death in the houses. ə inconveniences of the situation they thus ac- 


dered exempt from the mighty natural con- | 


cepted were obvious to the less timid who walked from one square to another 
to see these temporary and uncampaignlike encampments. 

A slighter shock occurred at about 3 in the morning, but fortunately 
ler t nor its predecessor added further ruin to that 0 incurred in 


city. 

All the shocks have been felt on the islands in the bay, and some houses 
have suffered at Taboga. 

La Chorrera has been very unfortunate. The church and the cemetery 
are a mass of ruins, and a number of houses have fallen. A bakery took fire 
and it and the ad 3 were totall: ae by fire. 

Between Gavilan and Punta Mala in the vicinity oft this city a crevasse 
has opened which is 10 meters in width. 

Some of theruinous walls are being taken down, but there are several yet 
standing which are a permanent menace to adjoining properties and the 
lives of their inhabitants. 


[Colon correspondence Daily Star and Herald, September 9.] 


On the morning of September 7 at about 3.15 the residents of Colon were 
aroused from their peaceful slumber by the earthquake shock which has 
caused so much alarm and so considerable damage to the whole Isthmus. 
The duration of the shock was fully sixty seconds, and was so severe that 
the whole populace rushed from their domiciles into the streets as rapidly 
as their feet could carry them. 

The greatest alarm . About a half hour afterwards another 
shock was felt, but muc hter than the first. The sensation produced b 
the first and more violent shock was that the whole town was about to 
into the bowels of the earth. No very considerable da ewasdone. Several 
buildings were more or less 8 including the French consulate, the 
house of Mr. F. R. Cowan, the nama Railroad freight house, and the 
wharves, the International Hotel, some smaller tenements in the rear of 
the town in the alley known as Cash street.. One of the latter, built of brick 
and wood in the style known as brick Doge in, was wrecked compete and 
one unfortunate occupant, a native, was ed; two 3 a Frenc. 
and the other a bookkeeper for Messrs. Isaacs & Asch, had each a leg 
broken in their haste to escape. The former will have to submit to the pain- 
ful operates of amputation. 

A deep fissure was opened in the earth from the south end of the freight 
house for a distance of about 400 feet along the walk leading in the direction 
of the ice houses. Many buildings were moved slightly from their founda- 
tions, but on the whole remarkably little damage was done. On board the 


rious stores and shops and the smashing of crockery, mirrors, ete., in private 
residences, {Nig toa pg the most severe shaking up ever before ex- 
i Cac but 

e in- 


haye become qaa alarmed and quite demoralized b; 
to the churches and calling 


out rain, with fluctuating barometer and excessive heat, which led many to 
fear a return of the shoc rete she night of the 7th, and few slept. But 


with the slight exceptions noted, all remained quiet. 


Another co; mdent writes from Colon: 

At about 10 minutes past 3 this morning we experienced the most hor- 
rible 3 that Jever felt in my life. The damage done I can not es- 
timate. A German employed as eeper by Messrs. es & Asch threw 
himself out of the window and broke his leg, and a colored man followed 
his example with a similar result. Two men haye been killed, one of them 
being buried under a falling roof. The whole of the made ground between 
the wharves and the lagoon is split in a number of places. 

“A number of houses have suffered severely. Some have fallen down bod- 
ily. No. 4 mole and the freight house has been ed. All here think the 
motion lasted at least one ute and that it moved from the southeast to- 
ward the northwest.’ 


[Daily Star and Herald, September 11.) 


A slight 5 shock occurred on the morning of the 9th a little be- 
fore 5 o'clock. uch alarm was naturally created, but fortunately no dam- 
age was done. The frequent repetition of these movements causes a painful 
and uneasy feeling among the populace. A number of families passed the 
night on board the vessels in the bay and many in the public squares, and on 
Saturday a t many occupied the light cane houses on the outskirts of the 
ay and at the savanna. 

he same shock was lightly felt in Colon and along the railroad track. No 
damage was done, and work was continued on the houses injured by the 
shock of the 7th instant: 

All day on Saturday no shock was felt, and the night passed quietly. At 
midday on Saturday there was a marked change in the atmosphere, and with 
a refreshing shower which fell the murky, sultry air of the previous days 
entirely disappeared. 

The rumor of a volcanic eruption at the town and fort of Chagres is pro- 
nounced entirely false. Thoroughly reliable persons were there at 1 p. m. on 
Saturday and reached Colon the same evening. They report the earthquake 
to have been felt there, and that the earth had cracked slightly in two or 
three places. Beyond no damage was done. 

The shocks have been lightly felt on board the vessels in the bay, but they 
have experienced absolutely none of the tidal-wave effects which so fre- 
quently accompany widespread and powerful convulsions. 

Passenger and freight trains will run over the road to-da 
it is believed all the breaks will have been 8 repaire 
h The earthquake destroyed the little church at 

ouses. 

The rumors of a volcanic eruption at Chagres are entirely without founda- 
tion. The earthquake was felt there, did some little damage, and opened a 
few cracks in the ground. 

A cablegram received from Mr. Schrymser, the president of the Central 
American Cable Company, announces that in New York it was known the 
8 was broken and that nothing had occurred in Cuba and the other 


as usual, as 
last evening. 
uces and damaged a few 


[Daily Star and Herald, September 12.] 


„commission of canal employees left Panama on Sunday afternoon and 
seeded to Chagres to inspect the ground where the volcanic eruption is 


„ 
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tain exact representations of any p. cal changes which may have occurred. 
The principal members of it are MM. Canel, Alvo, and Canell. It is believed 
they will be absent about a fortnight, as they have to examine a wide field. 

The rumors of the volcanic eruptions near Chagres an are de- 
clared to be entirely false by le arrived from there. One or two persons 
declare, however, that at 20 miles from Chagres, in the direction of “the 
coast,” a small mud volcano has been observed, but these statements are as 
untrustworthy and false as the many which have been set current within 
the past few phe 

The truth of the matter appears to be that the repeated shocks have set- 

the loose alluvial soil and that subsidence hasoccurred in several places, 
leaving fissures in some, and in others ejec the thin mud formed on the 
lower strata by the percolation of water. the fissures observed so far 
present the same characteristics and appear to be formed in the manner de- 
scribed and not by volcanic rents originating in the bowels of the earth. 

The bridges on the railroad are now fully repaired, and freight and pas- 
eigar trains crossed as usual 8 

ore rain is falling at Colon and on the other side of the Isthmus than on 
the Panama side. 

Three old and valueless ranches fell at Gatun when the severe shock of 
the Tth took place. A beam from one of them struck and instantly killed 
a poor woman who was asleep. 

A number of people have walked, ridden, and canoed through the center 


said to have taken place. A 3 accompanies them in order to ob- 


of the Isthmus in order to ver the su volcanic center. Their la- 
bor has been valueless, and all have returned convinced that no excessivel 
severe motion has been ex cedinany part. No loss of life has oosurred; 


save the three cases we have reported. 


[Daily Star and Herald, September 13.] 

The earthquake of the 7th instant was felt at the Pearl Islands in the bay. 
At San Miguel one of the walls of the church fell and the inhabitants 
took the saints out and carried them in procession in the hope of preventin 
the repetition of the convulsion. They were panic stricken. A correspond- 
oat writes ons the earth continued moving for five minutes, but this must 

ə incorrect. 

At Donoso, Govea, and Rio Indio a number of shocks have been felt, and 
the people have been much frightened. At Miguel la Borda, 85 miles from 
Colon, in the direction of el Toro, the tide rose to an unusual height 
and flooded some of the houses which are built on the beach almost on a level 
with the sea. The earth is said to have sunk in about a dozen places and 
that cattle have been lost from this cause. The governor of the district 
writes officially that several boiling springs have suddenly appeared, some of 
which throw hot water to a considerable height. Although official, this re- 
port lacks confirmation. 8 : 

Many people believe they felt shocks in Panama * the night of the 
llth instant, but the majority declare no movement took place, Overex- 
citement in many cases induces the belief that the earth is trembling, and 
the least sound, such as a heavy cart passing through the streets, is at once 
converted by the excitable into the commencement of a catastrophe. 

A number of houses in Colon have suffered. <A listis being drawn up. 
The heavy stone offices of the canal 5 have been badly cracked, and 
the employees are peck tpe a etc., to another building. The Inter- 
national Hotel, one of the largest buildings in Colon, has been somewhat 
damaged, but the trivial nature of the injury in such an extensive edifice 
seems to prove that good brickwork can resist movements which seriously 
injure houses whicn have been cheaply constructed. The moles in front of 
the freight house and the made ground at the back of it show signs of the 
movement, but the heavy stone walls of the building although cracked in 
some places are sound and good, while the iron e work which sustains 
the roof and holds the walls together is as tight and plumb as the day it was 
Rut together. Many frame houses have sagged over in different directions. 

e majority of these houses were never remarkable for symmetry; now 
they zigag one way and the other and give the town a most peculiar appear- 
ance. It must be remembered there are a number of frame buildings in 
Colon which were run up as the earth was dumped into the sea to form the 

it on which the town stands, and that consequently it is not surprising if 
the slightest shake should affect these frail wooden structures which have 
8 — Maes eae nearly thirty years to the vicissitudes of the variable 

cal climate. 
he bronze statue of Christopher Columbus was shaken free from the 
stone pedestal on which it stands and moved about 4 inches from its former 
location. It can be readjusted at slight cost. A A 
8 cr 6a. m. yesterday morning the rain was pouring down in torrents in 
olon. 

The Harrison steamer Mediator has arrived at Colon and reports that a 
slight shock of earthquake was felt in Carthagena on the morning of the 7th. 
No damage was done, Letters from there dated the 9th scarcely mention 
the occurrence, thus proving the little importance attached to it. 

Letters have been received from the towns of La Villa, Chitre, Macaracas, 
and Nata, all in this State, announcing that several shocks have been felt, 
but that the material of which the houses are built—bamboos and adobes— 
resisted the movements and have suffered no damage. At La Villa the bells 
in the church rang several times. The le do not appear to have been so 

med as they have been in other parts of the Isthmus. 


[Daily Star and Herald, September 14.] 
Messrs. Schuber Brothers’ steamer Cargador, from portsin the northern 


departments of the State of Panama, arrived yesterday, reports that repeated 
5 have been felt, but that no damage to life or property has fol- 
ed: 


rted volcanic effects in the 
are unable to find traces 
n anywhere else in the 


The canal commissioners, sent to examine, 
center of the Isthmus; have 1 that the 
1 that the shocks have been rper there 

e. 


Two or three slight tremblings were experienced in this city during the 
night of the 12th, but they caused no alarm. Many people are returning to 
their houses. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Secretary of State in his letter mentions 
that it would require a month to copy the accounts of the riots 
at Colon in a certain year which is mentioned there. 

Mr. HALE. Before this matter passes from the consideration 
of the Senate, I wish the Senator would tell us, as there was so 
much confusion in the Chamber I could not understand, what 
the er is which has been read. Who is it from? 

Mr. MORGAN . Mr. Turpin, consul at Panama in 1882, made 
this report on the 14th day of September of that year to the Sec- 
retary of State, and the Secretary of State has sent it in here at 
my request, as chairman of the Committee on Interoceanic Can 


> 


Mr. HALE. It is a communication from the State Department 
88 


submitting a report made by the consul in the year 1 

Mr. MORGAN. In 1882. 

Mr. HALE. Of what took place? 

Mr. MORGAN. At that time. 

Mr. HALE. At that time? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. In September, 1882? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; September 7. That is what it is. 

Mr. HALE. A report of earthquakes in Panama? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; at Colon and other places up the coast. 

Mr. HALE. In that region? 

Mr. MORGAN. At Bocas del Toro and other places. 

Mr. HALE. I did not know the authority of it. I could not 
gain it from what I heard. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is an official paper. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to have the paper printed as a 
document and referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 
so that they may determine whether itis better to ask the Secretary 
of i to send in that month’s work or not. I make that 
motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that the paper which has been read be 
printed as a document. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the order is made. It will be referred to the Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals. 


HATTIE M. WHITNEY. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the disagree: jing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 4927) granting an increase of 
8 to Hattie M. Whitney, having met, after full and free conference 
$ 8 agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

‘ollows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House, and agree to the same. 

J. H. GALLINGER, 


N. B. SCOTT 
JAMES P. TALIAFERRO, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


H. C. LOUDENSLAGER, 

J. H. BROMW ELL, 

WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
GEORGE C. TILLMAN. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the House to bill (S. 4071) nting an increase of pen- 
sion to George C. Tillman, having met, after fulland free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 


lows: 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by the House insert twenty,“ and the House 
agree to the same. 
a J. H. GALLINGER, 
WILLIAM J. DEBOE, 
E. W. CARMACK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


H. C. LOUDENSLAGER, 
J.H. BROMWELL, 
WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was agreed to. 


GEORGE W. BARRY. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Honses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9544) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Barry, having met, after full and free conference 
re agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

OllOWS: 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 


Senate. 
— H. GALLINGER, 
T. M. PATTERSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


C. A. SULLOWAY. 

HENRY R. GIBSON, 

RUDOLPH KLEBERG, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
THE RIO GRANDE RIVER. 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. President. in 1898 a resolution was passed 
requesting the President to certify certain documents in the State 
Department concerning the Butte Dam controversy. A response 
was made to that on April 7. There are numerous letters of 
various kinds on file that ought to be transmitted to the Senate 
for the benefit of the litigants e in the case between the 
State of Colorado and the State of Kansas. I send to the desk a 
resolution asking for a report, and specifying the particular 
papers we desire to have certified.. I have examined the matter, 
and they appear to be papers that may be wanted for use in the 
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case. It is a mere formal request, specifying the papers that are 


desired. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution submitted by 


the Senator from Colorado will be read. 
The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


SE ye the Senate, by resolution dated February 26, 1898, called upon the 
ent: 

"If not incompatible with the public interest, to transmit to the Senate 
the Pediatr a of the international commission authorized in the concur- 
ren 


resolution of Ci of A 29, anda su uent international 
convention between the Vatted Sete ood Mexico peer 6, 1896, and also 


rtment of War, and De: nt of as as the De- 
rtment of State, relating to the elende dinteibation of the waters of the 


be printed and referred to the 
Relations, and are now onits filesas Senate Document 
No. 220; and 


Whereas it is alleged that thereare other im letters and documents 
in the several departments of the General Government which cally 
relate to and bear upon the matter involved in said resolution: Therefore, 


be it 

Resolved, That the President is hereby requested, if not incompatible with 
the public interest, to transmit to the Senate any and all other letters, opin- 
fs, and documents, not now emb; Senate Document No. 229, 
but relating to the . Sahai distribution of the waters of the Rio Grande 
and to the incomplete treaty set out in said document, and especially to 

transmit to the Senate copies of— 
1. Note of Mexican minister to Secretary of State, under date of October 


, 1895. 

2. Letter of Secretary of State to Attorney-General, under date November 
5, 1885, inclosing copy of said note of Mexican minister to the Secretary of 
State, and u the opinion of the Attorney-General as to the l 
rights of Mexico, and as to the obligations of the United States under its 
treaties with Mexico. 

3. The letter of the Attorney-General, under date of December 12, 189, in 
nse to said letter of the Secretary of State. 

. Letter of Hon. H. B. Ferguson to the Sec of State in osition to 

bitants of New Mexico 


any treaty with Mexico that would depriye the 
of the fullest use of the waters of the Rio Grande. 

5. The paper ae ene Assistant Attorney-General setting forth the 
claims an 9 of the Rio Grande Dam and Irrigation Company and 
discussing the lawsof Coloradoand New Mexico relating to water and the acts 
of Congress and rulings of the Department of the Interior regarding irriga- 
tion, mentioned by the of the Interior in his letter to the Secretary 
of State, dated December 19, 1 found on page 17, of Senate Document No. 
229, and which is there noted as “omitted.” 

6. Letter from Secretary of State to Col. Anson Mills, of August 8, 1896; 
from Colonel Mills to the Secretary of State, of October 29, 1896, and from the 
Secretary of State to the Secretary of the Interior, of October 31, 1896; all re- 
lating to the proposed dam of the Rio Grande Dam and Irrigation Company 
and the use of the water of the said Rio Grande. 

7. Letter on the same subject from Secretary of State to Secretary of In- 
terior, of November . 1896. 

8. Statement and argument of J. H. McGowan and Holcomb & Keegin, 
as the attorneys of said Rio Grande Dam and N cae Company, in 
sition to said proposed treaty, which ` paper was duly filed with the Beers Ar 
of State after said attorneys ent their appearance in the Department 
on be said irrigation * also the accompanying Sony oF Mr. 

MeGowan's letter of May 16, 1896, to the Hon. Cushman K. Davis, irman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

9. Letters to the Secretary of State from Dr. Nathan Beyd. one dated Do- 
cember 21, 1900, and one dated May 26, 1902; also the statement by Dr. Boyd 
in re the international (El Paso) dam project, and the exhibits therete filed 
with the last-mentioned letter, and dated May 26, 1902. 

. 10. Letter dated August 8, 1900, from the Hon. A. A. Adee, Acting Secre- 
tary of State, to Dr. Boyd. and letter dated Au 28, 1900, to the Hon. A. A, 
Adee, Acting Secretary of State, from Dr. Boyd. 

ll. Letter from John L. Campbell, esq., to the Hon. J. W. Griggs, United 
States Attorney-General, dated December 28, 1900. 

12. Letter from Prof. Robert T. Hill to the Hon. D. J. Hill, First Assistant 
Secretary of State, dated September 7, 1900. 

13, Letter dated March 5, 1902, from the Hon. B. S. Ropgy to the Secre- 
tary of State; also the brief mentioned therein. 

14. Letter from Secretary of State, dated October 31, 1896, to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the inclosed copy of letter from Col. Anson Mills, 
United States Army, asking delay in action on all applications till t 
by Piet Department of report on a petition by Mexican Government 

remises. 

10 15. Letter from the Barem of State to the Secretary of the Interior, 
dated November 30, 1896, and the inclosed report of Col. Anson Mills rela- 
tive to rights of irrigation companies along the Rio Grande, and suggesting 
delay of action on applications now pending until questions now before In- 
ternational Boundary Commission are determined; also the attached papers. 

16. Letter from Seay of State to the Secretary of Interior, dated 
January 11, 187, asking that suspension of right of way for companies on 

. Pecos River be relieved and that suspension apply only to tributaries of Rio 

Grande above international boundary, etc. 

17. Telegram from J. A. Harper. 8 El Paso, Tex., to the Secretary of 
the Interior, asking that work the Rio Grande Dam and Irrigation Com- 
poy near Fort Selden be stopped. 

. Letter from Assistant Secretary of State to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, dated April 1, 1897, and the inclosed copy of note from the Mexican 
minister relative to the damming of the Rio Grande by parties in Colorado, 

New Mexico, and Texas. 

19. Letter from Secretary of War to the Secretary of State, dated April 
29, 1897, and the inclosed copy of opinion of Attorney-General as to right of 
a Bio Grande Dam and Irrigation Company to erect dam across the Rio 

rande. 

. Letter from Secretary of State to Secretary of the Interior, dated May 
5, 1807, inclosing the preceding letter and opinion. 

2L from Commissioner of General Land Office on matter of pro- 
posed dam across Rio Grande by Rio Grande Dam and Irrigation Company. 

22. Letter from Commissioner of the General Land Office, dated J 8 
1897, submitting statement relative to Rio Grande Dam and Trrigation 
pany. 


23, Letter from H. L. Newman, El Paso, Tex., to tie Secretary of the In- 
terior, dated November 25, 1896, and the inclosed letter from E. C. Roberts, 
president Rio Grande Dam and Irrigation Company, dated November 23, 1896, 

24. Letter from the Secretary of the Interior to the Commissioner of the 

Land Office, dated December 5, 1896, suspending action on all appli- 
cations for ry oo a way for irrigation purposes through public lands in 
ow 5 


Colorado and exico. 
25. Letter from the of the Interior to the Secretary of State, 
aa o Grande 


ted December 10, 1896, relative to permits for use of water of 
of State, 


for irrigation purposes. 
26. Letter from the Secret: of the Interior to the Secre 


dated January 13, 1897, relative to modification of order of December 5, 1498, 
action on application for right of way for reservoirs, etc. 
. Telegram to re; at Las Cruces, da February 5, 1897, from the 
Secre! of the Interior, relative to building a dam across Rio Grande at 
by the Rio Grande Dam and Irrigation Company. 
. Letter to Secretary of State, dated April 5, 1897, from The Secretary of 
the Interior, relative to dam across Rio Grande at El Paso, Tex., acknowl- 
ed letter of April 1, inclosing note from Mexican minister, dated March 


2. 0 

28. Letter from penar of the Interior to 8 of War, dated May 
1, 1897, acknowledging receipt of letter of April 20, 1897, inclosing opinion of 
Attorney-General regarding right of Rio Grande Dam and Irrigation Com- 
pany to erect dam across Grande. 

Letter to Secre' of State from the Secretary of the Interior, dated 
g letter of May 5, 1897, inclosing copy of letter from 
of opinion of Attorney-General relative to right 
to erect rande above El Paso. 

30. Letter from the Secretary of the Interior to the Attorney-General, 
dated July 1, 1897, acknowle letter of June 15, 1897, relative to a dam 
across Rio Grande at Elephant Butte. New Mexico. 

ted May 2, 1897, from Col. Anson 
War Departm 


833.. All cor rtmentof Justice and Judge M.C. 
Burch and the United States attorney for New Mexico, in the case of the 
United States v. The Rio Grande Dam and Irrigation Company et al. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. GALLINGER. On the 29th of last month I reported from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia the bill (H. R. 12865) 
regulating the use of telephone wires in the District of Columbia. 
Since then I have received communications from citizens of the 
Northwest Suburban Association and from various other citizens 
of the District, and have been waited upon by at least two Senators 
who say that it is very important for their convenience that this 
bill shall be during the present session of Congress. Ino- 
tice that the time to-day and to-morrow after the routine morn- 
ing business is to be pretty fully occupied, and I give notice that 
on Monday next, after the routine morning business, I shall move 
to take up the bill for consideration. 


ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, some days ago the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON] made a motion that the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections be discharged from the further 
consideration of the joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States authorizing the election of 
Senators by the people. The subject has gone over from day to 
day with a unanimonus-consent understanding that it should not 
lose its place, and the resolution is now in order, as I understand, 
under that agreement. i 

The Senator from Ayane is not here; but I desire to say, Mr. 
President, that I should like to have the resolution taken up and 
considered and a vote had upon it by the Senate. I do not pro- 
pose to discuss it. Every Senator knows all about it. The Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections have had the joint resolution 
in charge for more than six months, and has made no report. 
The subject has been brought before the Senate twice before and 
a report was promised. The chairman of the committee finally 
reported that the committee were unable to agree on any kind of 
a report, either favorable or adverse. I should like to have a 
vote on the resolution. 

Mr. HALE. Has the Senator noticed that the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, before whom this subject has been, is 
not present either by its chairman or certain other members who 
have been very considerably interested in the matter. I hope the 
Senator will not now ask that the resolution be taken up in their 


absence. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I had not noticed the absence of 
the chairman of the committee, but the chairman of the commit- 
tee is in favor of the joint resolution, which was referred to the 
committee. and has done everything in his power to secure a re- 
port upon it. There are certain other Senators—at least some of 
those to whom the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] refers—who 
have, in my judgment, done everything in their power to delay 
and prevent a report being made. It has been openly avowed on 
the te floor, I think, by at least one Senator that every effort 
would be made to defeat the joint resolution. 

After a committee has had a joint resolution before it for six 
months, when a motion was made weeks ago to discharge the 
committee from its further consideration, when the promise was 
made that we were to have a report very soon, and when four 


weeks before that time another promise had been made, and then 


§ 
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the chairman of the committee came in on the floor of this Senate 
and said that the committee had voted down a proposition to re- 
port the joint resolution favorably, had voted down the proposi- 
tion to report it adversely, had voted down the 3 to re- 


port it with amendment, and had voted down the proposition to 
report it without amendment, it seems to me there can be no 
reason for longer keeping that joint resolution before that com- 
mittee, unless the reason be to prevent its going on the Calendar 
so that a vote can be had upon it. e : 

I would say to the Senator from Maine that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I should be the last man to ask for a vote upon any 
measure in the Senate in the absence of Senators who are espe- 
cially interested in it. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator has followed the deviations and sinu- 
osities, the height and the depth of the different performances 
in relation to this resolution much more closely than I have, and I 
presume, for his memory is retentive and accurate, that he has 
stated all these points of difference correctly; but all the same 
I do not think the Senator will insist on the consideration of the 
subject in the absence of the chairman or other Senators of the 
committee. I do not know whether the Senator is a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. BERRY. No, I am not; but I introduced the resolution 
discharging the committee from the further consideration of the 
subject on the 8th of May; and I introduced a resolution to 
amend the Constitution on the second day of the session, which 
was referred to the committee; and therefore I am interested 
in it. 

Mr. HALE. It is the Senator’s resolution, unquestionably. 

Mr. BERRY. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. HALE. I say the paternity of the resolution is unques- 
tioned. There is a very thin Senate, and in the absence of Sena- 
tors who are interested in the matter—I do not know what they 
would desire to say; I do not know but that 

Mr. BERRY. the Senator will permit me, the resolution 
comes up as a matter of right. It went over by unanimous con- 
sent on account of the agreement to vote on the Philippine bill, 
which we passed a few days ago, and it now becomes the duty of 
the Chair to lay the resolution before the Senate after the con- 
clusion of the routine morning business. I will ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution retain its 8 without losing any 
advantage, so that the Chair can lay it before the Senate to-morrow 
morning; and I give notice now that I shall make an effort to 
secure the consideration of the resolution at that time. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator, of course, will follow his own judg- 
ment; but I suggest that not only the chairman of the committee 
is absent, but the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], 
who has a: ubstitute—a very important one—is absent for a few 


days. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. And also the Senator from New 
York E Derrw]. 

Mr. BERRY. In regard to the Senator from Massachusetts, I 
am informed that he has gone home and will probably not be back 
during the remainder of this session. 

Mr. HALE. Ido not think it possible that the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts will be absent if he knows that this impor- 
tant question is to come up. The Senator need not give himself 
trouble about that. 4 

Mr. BERRY. ~The Senator from Massachusetts well knows that 
some Senators here will bring up the resolution if possible, and 
he also well knows that he is not anxious to have the resolution 
considered, 

Mr. HALE. What I was going to suggest to the Senator was, 
simply in the doing of business in the fashion in which we do it 
here, that, instead of saying he will urge this resolution to- 
morrow, let him give notice that he will call it up on some early 
day next week—Tuesday, if he chooses—so that an opportunity 
may be given for those Senators who are absent to come here, if 
they choose, knowing that the resolution will come up, to be here 
on™ Tuesday or Wednesday of next week—perhaps Wednesday 
would answer better. Let the Senator give notice that he will 
move to take up the resolution then, and let it keep its place on 
the Calendar. 

Mr.BERRY. The friends of the joint resolution who are mem- 
bers of the committee, at least one of them, say they think we 
had better agree to that suggestion and let the resolution go over 
until next Wednesday morning. 

Mr. HALE. So that an opportunity may be given to those ab- 
sent Senators to be present who desire to be present. 

Mr. BERRY. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Berry] asks unanimous consent that the joint resolution 
lie on the table, subject to be called up on Wednesday morning 
next. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCOMAS. Before that is done, I only want a moment to 
say that there are not many Senators now present, and, as has 
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been stated by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], the chairman 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections . Burrows] is 
not present; the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 
who has a substitute for the joint resolution, is not present, and i 
do not know that he will be, and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. DEPEW], who proposed an amendment vital in this matter, 
is not present, and I do not know that he will be. Would it not 
be well, therefore, to let the matter go over until Monday, and 
then fix a day? 

Mr. BERRY. No, Mr. President; I object to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to ask a question before we consent 
to the arrangement. This resolution, of course, will not interfere 
with the order of business at 2 o’clock, if it is taken up on 
Wednesday morning. The unanimous consent will only apply, 
as I understand, to the morning hour? 

Mr. BERRY. So I understand it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair so understood the 


uest. 
"ir, ALLISON. I merely desire to have that understood. 

Mr. McCOMAS. My only anxiety is whether that will give 
sufficient time for the absent Senators to be present. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That is notice enough. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY]? The Chair 
hears none, and that order is made. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. What is the day? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Wednesday next, in the morn- 
ing hour, 

AGREEMENT WITH CREEK INDIANS. 


Mr. STEWART. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 4923. It is the Creek treaty. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of ` 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4923) to ratify and 
confirm a supplemental agreement with the Creek tribe of In- 
dians, and for other p ; which had been reported from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. STEWART. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, and that the bill be read for amendment, the com- 
mittee amendments to be first considered. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
uest of the Senator Nevada? The Chair hears none, and 
t order is made. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I dislike to hear an agreement of 
this sort called a treaty. Long ago, I think in 1871, Congress 

assed an act that we would make no more treaties with the In- 
Rian tribes. This is simply an agreement. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes; an agreement. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I do not like to have it go into 
the RECORD that we are ing treaties with Indian tribes, and 
therefore I want to call attention to it at this time. 

Mr. STEWART. Let it be corrected in the RECORD. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. The first amend- 
ment reported Ay the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on page 
8, to strike out the quotation marks at the beginning and close of 
the clause from line 4 to line 14. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, to strike out the quota- 
tion marks at the beginning and close of the clause from line 18 
to line 21. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 5, after the word 
which,“ to strike out “included ” and insert ‘‘include;’’ and 
in line 6, after the word “ selected,“ to strike out lands and 
insert land; so as to make the clause read: 

5. Where it is shown to the sa ction of said Commission that it was 
the intention of a citizen to select lands which include his home and im- 
provement but that through error and mistake he had selected land which 

id not include said home and improvements, said Commission is author- 
ized to cancel said selection and the certificate of selection on allotment em- 
b said lands, and permit said citizen to make a new selection includ- 
ing said home and improvements; and should said land including said home 
and improvements have been selected by any other citizen of said nation, 
the citizen owning said home and improvements shall be permitted to file, 
within ninety days from the ratification of this agreement, a contest against 
the citizen having previously selected the same and shall not be prejudiced 
therein by reason of lapse of time or any provision of law or rules and regu- 
lations to the contrary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 17, before the word 
“ rods,” to strike out two“ and insert three; and after the 
word one, at the end of line 17, to strike out rod and insert 
and one-half rods; so as to make the clause read: 


10. Public highways or roads 3 rods in width, being 1} rods on each side of 
the section line, may be established along all section lines without any com- 
8 being paid therefor; and all a P rs, aud others shall 

ke the title to such lands subject to this provision. And public highwa: 
or roads may be established elsewhere whenever necessary for the public 
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good, the actual value of the land taken elsewhere than along section lines 
to be determined under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
while the tribal government continues, and to be paid by the Creek Nation 
during that time; and if buildings or other improvements are din 
consequence of the establishment of such public highways or roads, whether 
along tection lines or elsewhere, such damages, during the continuance of 
the tribal government, skell be determined and paid in the same manner, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 18, before the words 
Stat. L., 861,“ to strike out 21 and insert 31; and in line 
23, after the words approval of the,” to strike out plant” and 
insert ** plat; ™° so as to make the clause read: 


13, Whenever the town site surveyors of any town in the Creek Nation 
shall have selected and located a cemetery, as provided in section 18 of the 
act of Congress approved March 1, 1901 (31 Stat. L., 861), the town authorities 
shall not be authorized to of lots in such cemetery until payment 

have been made to the Creek Nation for land used for said cemetery, as 
provided in said act of Congress, and if the town authorities fail or refuse to 
make payment as aforesaid within one year of the 1 of the plat of said 
cemetery by the Secretary of the Interior, the land so reserved shall revert 
to the Creek Nation and be subject to allotment. And for lands heretofore 
or hereafter d ted as parks upon any plat or any town site the town 
shall make payment into the of the United States to the credit of 
the Creek Nation within one year at the rate of per acre, and if such 
8 be not made within that time the lands so designated asa park shall 

platted into lots and sold as other town lots. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 13, to strike 
out the following clause: S 


15. The reservation of 1 acre each for all churches and schoolhouses out 
side of towns now regularly used as such, provided forin the act of Congress 
approved March 1, 1901 (31 Stat, L., 861), Il be construed to mean i acre 
each for all churches under the control of and used exclusively by Creek 
citizens and 1 acre each for all Creek schools under the supe’ on of the 
authorities of the Creek Nation and officials of the United States, and the 
acre so reserved for any church or school in any quarter section of land 
ana be oro in a corne- of such quarter section lying adjacent to a sec- 

on line hereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 7, after the word 
obligation,“ to strike out *‘ contracted or incurred prior to the 
date of the deed to the allottee therefor; and such lands shall not, 
and insert nor;’’ so as to make the clause read: 


17. Lands allotted to citizens hereunder shall not inany manner whatever 
or at any time be encumbered, taken, or sold to secure or sa any debtor 
obligation nor be alienated by the allottee or his heirs before the expiration 
of five years from the date of the deed therefor, except with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior. Each citizen shall select from his allotment 
40 acres of land, or a quarter of a quarter section, as a homestead, which shall 
be and remain nontaxable, inalienable, and free from any incumbrance what- 
ever for twenty-one years from the date of the deed therefor, and a separate 
deed shall be issued to each allottee for his homestead, in which this condi- 
tion shall appear. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. on page 11, line 17, after the word 
exceed,“ to strike out one year and insert three years;’’ 
in line 19, after the word than,“ to strike out one year and 
insert three years; and on page 12, line 7, after the word 
lands,“ to strike out: 


Provided, That this section shall not be in force after the dissolution of the 
tribal government. 


So as to read: 

18, Section 37 of the agreement ratified by said act of March 1, 1901, is 
amended, and as so amended is reenacted to read as follows: 2 

“During the continuance of the tribal government Creek citizens may 
rent their allotments, when selected for strictly nonmineral purposes, for a 
term not to exceed three years, but without any stipulation or obligation to 
renew the same. Such leases for a longer period than three years and leases 
for mineral purposes may also be made with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and not otherwise. An ai or lease of anx kind or 
character violative of this paragraph sl be absolutely void and not sus- 
ceptible of ratification in any manner, and no rule of estoppel shall ever 
prevent the assertion of its meaa Cattle i agen upon leased allot- 
ments shall not be liable to any tribal tax, but when cattle are introduced 
into the Creek Nation and grazed on lands not selected for allotment by citi- 
zens, the Secretary of the Interior shall collect from the owners thereof a 
reasonable grazing tax for the benefit,of the tribe, and section 2117 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States shall not hereafter apply to Creek 
lands.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 8 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA. 


Mr. HEITFELD. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8736) ratifying the act of the 
Territorial legislature of Arizona, approved March 2, 1901, pro- 
viding a fund for the erection of additional buildings for the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. y 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LONDON DOCK CHARGES, 

Mr. SIMMONS obtained the floor. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from North Carolina allow 
me to give a notice before he proceeds? 

Mr, SIMM . Lam going to occupy but a moment. 
ever, I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LSON. I desire to give notice that to-morrow, after 
the close of the routine morning business, I shall call up for con- 
sideration the bill (S. 1792) to amend an act entitled An act re- 
lating to navigation of vessels, bills of lading, and to certain obli- 
gations, duties, and rights in connection with the carriage of 
property.” 

NATIONAL APPALACHIAN FOREST RESERVE, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, earlier in the week I gave 
notice that I should speak to-day upon the bill (S. 492) for the 
purchase of a national forest reserve in the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains. That was a mistake. It should have been the bill 
(S. 5228) for the purchase of a national forest reserve in the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains, to be known as the National 
Appalachian Forest Reserve,” which has been substituted by the 
Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game 
for Senate bill 492. I would not have time now, before the 
expiration of the morning hour, to finish the remarks I desire to 


How- 


| make, and I wish to give notice that I will speak on Monday, 


after the routine morning business, upon Senate bill 5228. 
CHARLES H. ROBINSON. 


Mr. KEAN. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 949) for the relief of Charles H. Robinson. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that the sum 
of $720 be allowed to Charles H. Robinson, former pension agent 
at Des Moines, Iowa, being the sum deposited by him to cover a 
deficiency arising in his office, caused by the negligence of a clerk, 
and without blame or fault on the part of said Charles H. Robinson. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, ETC. 


Mr. PRITCHARD. I ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill (H. R. 10819) for the relief of George 
T. Winston, president of North Carolina College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, and W.S. Primrose, chairman board of trus- 
tees. 

There being no objection, the Senate. as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secretary of 
War to relieve W. S. Primrose, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, and George T. Winston, president of the North Carolina 


College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Raleigh, N. C., from 


all money responsibility for so much of the ordnance and ordnance 
stores issued to the college under its bonds dated May 28, 1894, 
and February 18, 1901,as were destroyed by fire on November 29, 


| 1901. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


READING MATTER FOR THE BLIND. 


Mr. ELKINS. I should like to call up for present considera- 
tion the bill (S. 2644) to promote the circulation gf reading matter 
among the blind. reported by the Post-Office Committee with an 
. suggested by the Post-Office Department. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill indicated by him, which was read to the Senate day before 


yesterday. Is there objection? 
Was objection then made to it? 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE] objected, the Chair thinks. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. If objection was made at a former 
meeting of the Senate, I think the bill ought to wait until the 
Senator from Maine is in his seat. We do not know whether it 
is a mere formal objection or whether it goes to the merits of the 
bill. I hope the Senator from West Virginia will not ask that 
the bill be taken up in the absence of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. ELKINS. All right. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. If it isa mere formal objection—— 

Mr. ELKINS. I think it goes to the subject-matter. I can 
not press the request if the Senator from Connecticut objects. 
The bill was unanimously reported by the committee. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Icare nothing about it myself. 

Mr. ELKINS. As Isay, the bill has been unanimously reported 
from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. But I think we ought to be fair 
to the Senator who objected when the bill was up on another oc-. 
casion. 
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Mr. ELKINS. How long shall I wait on him? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The Senator can have the bill 
passed at any time when the Senator from Maine is here, if the 
objection is not a vital one in his mind. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia withdraw his request? 
Mr. ELKINS. After the statement of the Senator from Con- 


necticut, I will have to withdraw the request for the present. 
CONSIDERATION OF PENSION BILLS, ETC. 


Mr. GALLINGER. There are a large number of pension bills 
on the Calendar which Senators are pressing to have considered. 
There is not one in which I am personally interested, but I 
should like to ask that we take a half hour for the consideration 
of pension bills and bills to correct the records of soldiers. 

. STEWART. Right now? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I want to call up a little bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will yield. 

Mr. STEWART. And will not yield to me? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I am good-natured to everybody. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears none. 

NAVAJO COUNTY, ARIZ. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Lask the Senator from New Hampshire 
to yield to me to call up a bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will yield if the bill does not cause dis- 
cussion 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Of course. Lask unanimous consent to 


call up for present consideration the bill (H. R. 7034) for the re- 
lief of Navajo County, Ariz. 

Mr. KEAN. Is it a bond bill? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Let the bill be read for information sub- 
ject to objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill 
which will be read for information. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 
ation. It authorizes the county of Navajo, Territory of Arizona, 
to refund its outstanding county indebtedness, evidenced by bonds 
of the county, Nos. 30 and 73, inclusive, payable to Apache County, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
FRANK ©. DARLING, 

Mr. NELSON. I ask the Senator from New Hampshire to 
yield to me for a moment to call up a bill. 
Mx. GALLINGER. Iwill yield to the Senator from Minnesota 

if his bill does not result in discussion, and then I will ask that 
the pension bills be considered. 

Mr. NELSON. Lask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 586) for the relief of Frank C. Darling. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay $1,042 
in full to Frank C. Darling; of Otter Tail County, Minn., for 
depredations committed on his property in 1862, by the Sioux In- 
dians of Minnesota. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MARTIN BOICE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first bill in order under 
the request of the Senator from New Hampshire will be stated. 

The bill (H. R. 11812) granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
tin Boice was announced as the first bill in order on the Calendar 
and the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name 
of Martin Boice, late of Company D, Fifth Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

ALBERT H, STEIFENHOFER. 

The bill (H. R. 2606) granting an increase of pension to Albert 
H. Steifenhofer was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It pro to place on the pension roll the name of Albert H. 


poses 
Steifemhofer, late of Company K, Third Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


GEORGE W. MATHEWS. 

The bill (H. R. 8924) granting an increase of pension to Georga 
W. Mathews was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
propones to place on the pension roll the name of George W. 

athews, late of Company K, Seventeenth Regiment Iowa Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY A. BAILEY. 
The bill (H. R. 11495) granting a pension to Mary A. Bailey 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
lace on the pension roll the name of Mary A. Bailey, widow of 
harles T. Bailey, late of Companies D and G, Thirty-fourth 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and to 
pay her a pension of $12 per month and $2 per month additional 
on account of each of the minor children of the said Charles T. 
Bailey until they reach the age of 16 years. $ 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
THOMAS L. CAUGHEY, 

The bill (S. 1479) granting an increase of pension to Thomas L. 
Caughey was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the visions and limitations 
iiss alghin BATEAS N ONO V chuntser lutuatey tapi pay hia a O 
at thorate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now th herrani ae 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

3 JOHN WASHBURN. 

The bill (H. R. 3678) granting an increase of pension to John 
Washburn was considered as in Committee of the ole. It pro- 

ses to place on the pension roll the name of John Washburn, 

te of Company G, Second Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company E, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LEVI WELLS. 

The bill (H. R. 9723) granting an honorable discharge to Levi 
Wells was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Mili Af- 
fairs with an amendment, in line 8, after the word and,“ to 
strike out grant him an honorable discharge and insert: 

Without leave from September 8, 1863, until January 16, 1864, when he re- 
enlisted under the name of John Dolve in the United States Nayy and served 
faithfully until December 31, 1864, when he was honorably discharged. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to remove the charge of desertion on the records of 
the War Department against Levi Wells, now of Spencerville, Allen County, 
Ohio, late a private of Company F, Twenty-fifth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
a detail to the Twelfth Ohio tailors. and without leave from tem 8, 
1863, until January 16, 1864, when he reenlisted under the name of John Dolve 
in the United States Navy and served faithfully until December 31, 1864, 
when he was honorably discharged: Provided, That no pay, bounty, or other 
emoluments shall become due or payable by virtue of the passage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported tothe Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, s03 cry ts 

The title was amended so as to : “A bill correcting the 
record of Levi Wells.” 

Í HAYS GASKILL. 

The bill (S. 3236) to correct the military record of Hays Gaskill 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That Hays ill, late a private of Battery A, Fourth Regiment United 
States Artillery, hereafter be held and considered to have been honor- 
ably discha: on June 17, Provided, That no pay, bounty, or allow- 
ance shall accrue by virtue of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
rps Lill cas aare de grossed for a third read d 

e was orde o be en; or a third reading, rea 
the third time, and passed. 25 
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ANN E. TILLSON, 
The bill (S. 1944) granting an increase of pension to Ann E. 


Tillson was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Sattar of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, the name of Ann E. . widow of John Tillson, 
late colonel l'enth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and brevet brigadier- 
general, United States Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 4 A 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


LUCY A. TURNER. 


The bill (S. 5782) granting a pension to Nannie B. Turner was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
to place on the pension roll, subject to the pro ms and limitations 

of the pension laws, the name of Lucy A. Turner, widow of William Turner, 
late of Company G, Fifth ment visional Enrolled Missouri Militia, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieuof that she is now 
recelving: Pro That in the eyent of the death of Nannie B. Turner, 
helpless and dependent child of said William Turner, the additional pension 
herein granted shall cease and determine. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. A : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. r 5 8 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill granting an increase 
of pension to Lucy A. Turner.” 


HINKLEY G. KNIGHTS, 


The bill (H. R. 3241) granting an increase of pension to Hink- 
ley G. Knights was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Hinkley G. 
Knights, late of Company E, Thirty-second Regiment Iowa Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 3 

The bill wasrepcrted to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ROBERT CARPENTER. 


The bill (H. R. 351) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Carpenter was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

ses to place on the pension roll the name of Robert Carpenter, 

te captain of Companies A and L, Third Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GRIFFITH EVANS, 


The bill (H. R. 1741) granting an increase of pension to Grif- 
fith Evans was considered as in Committee of the ole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Griffith Evans, late 
of Company B, Third 1 Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. à 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


JANE M. MEYER. 


The bill (S. 1193) nting an increase of pension to Jane M. 

Meyer was considered as in Committee of the Whole, n 

e bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 7, after the word captain,” to strike out 
of; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Jane M. Meyer, widow of 
Herman A. Meyer, 17. Nets captain Company H, Twenty-eighth ent 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. À } 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. y 

ISABELLA H. IRISH. 


The bill (S. 1205) granting a pennon to Isabelle H. Irish was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
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amendment, in line 6, after the word of, where it occurs the 
first time, to strike out the name Isabelle aud insert Isabella; 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
autho and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Isabella H. Irish, widow of 
Joseph E. Irish, late post chaplain, United States Army, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amrend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. : 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting a pension 
to Isabella H. Irish.” 

JAMES K. VAN MATRE. 


The bill (S. 1801) granting an increase of pension to James K, 
Van Matre was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 7, after the word Wisconsin,” to insert Vol- 
unteer,’’ and in line 8, before the word dollars,” to strike out 
‘* thirty-six ’’ and insert twenty;’’ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That the Sec of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
auth and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provi- 
sions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of James K. Van Matre. 
late of Fifth Independent Battery Wisconsin Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv- 
ing. 


g z 
Mr. GALLINGER. I move to amend the amendment by in- 
serting, in line 8, twenty-four *’ instead of twenty.“ . 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
+ The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was con in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

MABERY H. PRESLEY. 


The bill (S. 473) granting an increase of pension to Mabry H. 
Presley was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 6, after the word of,“ where it occurs the 
first time, to strike out the name Mabry and insert Mabery;”’ 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provi- 
sions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of 3 Presley, late 
of Company D. One hundred and forty-third Regiment ois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay and him a pension at the rate of $4 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 


Mr. GALLINGER. In line 8, let the word and ” be stricken 
out after the word pay.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mabery H. Presley.” 


DENNIS J. KELLY. 


The bill (H. R. 3910) granting a pension to Dennis J. Kelly was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Dennis J. Kelly, late of Company 
L, Third Regiment Virginia Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, 
and to pay him a pension of $30 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ISRAEL HALLER. 


The bill (H. R. 3733) granting an increase of pension to Israel 
Haller was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Israel Haller, late of 
Company H, Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and to 
pay him a pension of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THOMAS W. DODGE, 


The bill (H. R. 13217) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
W. Dodge was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
ro s to place on the pension roll the name of Thomas W. 
Tongs; late acting master U. S. S. Young Rover, United States 
Navy, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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ARCHER BARTLETT. 

The bill (H. R. 10773) granting a pension to Archer Bartlett 
was considered asin Committee of the Whole. 76 proponos to 
pace on the pension roll the name of Archer Bartlett, late of 

mpany K, Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and to 
pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE G. SABIN. 

The bill (H. R. E increase of pension to George 
G. Sabin was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
pes to place on the pension roll the name of George G. Sabin, 

te of Compan D, Sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
Compan , Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHRISTIANNA LEACH. 


The bill (H. R. 7704) granting an increase of pension to Chris- 
tianna Leach was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
roposes ‘to place on the 
Tent. widow of Parker W. Leach, late of the Twenty-eighth 
Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, and to pay 
her a pension of $17 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time and passed. 
MARY E. CULVER. 


The bill (H. R. 12828) granting a pension to Mary E. Culver 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
„twelve“ and insert ‘‘ twenty;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mary E. Culver, widow of 
Joshua B. Culver, late colonel Thirteenth R. ent Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. s 

JOHN W. ACKER. 

The bill (H. R. 11831) granting an increase of pension to John 
W. Acker was considered as in Committee of the ole. It pro- 
pors to place on_the pension roll the name of John W. Acker, 

te of Company D, Fifty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LEATH GILLILAND. 

The bill (H. R. 7076) granting an increase of pension to Leath 
Gilliland was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Leath Gilliland, 
widow of Andrew J. Gilliland, late of Company I, One hundred 
and fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and to pay 
her a pension of $12 per month, and $2 per month additional on 
account of her minor child, George M. Gilliland, in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LOUISA M. MACFARLANE. 

The bill (H. R. 8003) granting an increase of pension to Louisa 

M. Macfarlane was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 

roposes to place on the pension roll the name of Louisa M. 

acfarlane, widow of Michael B. Macfarlane, late of Battery 

B, Fifth Regiment United States Artillery, and to pay her a 
pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

MARTHA A, JOHNSTON. 

The bill (S. 5361) granting an increase of pension to Martha A. 
Johnston was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments. in line 6, after the word of, to strike out! George 
and insert Valancourt;“ in line 8, before the word Company,” 
to strike put of; in line 9, after the word Volunteer,“ tostrike 
out Infautry' and insert Cavalry,” and in line 11, after the 
word receiving,“ to add and $2 per month additional on ac- 


count of the minor child of said Valancourt C. Johnston, alias 


ion roll the name of Christianna. 


William Walker, until he reaches the age of 16 years; so as to 
make the bill read: 


ilam Walker: lato of Company’ E, Soe 
er, 0 pany K. Sec- 
6G. Fourth 
t. usetts unteer ion at the 
rate of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 
additional on account of the minor child of said Valancourt C. 
alias William Walker, until he reaches the age of 16 years, 


The amendments were to. 
e Senate as amended, and the amend- 


The bill was reported to t 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, r 
WILLIE THOMAS. 

The bill (S. 5893) granting an increase of pension to Willie 
Thomas was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Willie Thomas, late 
of Company A, Twenty-sixth Regiment Maine Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ELEANORE F. ADAMS. 

The bill (H. R. 11686) granting a pension to Eleanore F. Adams 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Eleanore F. Adams, widow 
of William S. Adams, late acting assistant surgeon, United States 
Army, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FRANCIS SCOTT. 

The bill (H. R. 13296) granting an increase of ion to Francis 
Scott was considered as in Committee of the le. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Francis Scott, late of 
Company E, Sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and to pay 
him a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EPHRAIM H. GALLION, 


The bill (H. R. 3309) to remove the charge of đesertion against 
Ephraim H. Gallion was considered asin Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
with an amendment, in line 6, after the word ** Cavalry,” to insert 
as he was never mustered into the United States service, which 
was not his fault or neglect, and was refused any pay for his 
services;™” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to remove the charge of desertion standing against Ephraim 
H. Gallion, late of Company_B, Eleventh iment of Tennessee Cavalry, 
as he was never mustered into the United States service, which was not 
his fault or neglect, and was refused any pay for his services: Provided, That 
no pay, bounty, or other emolument SLR becone due or payable by virtue 
of the passage of act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES G. HOWARD. 

The bill (H. R. 18613) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
G. Howard was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Charles G. How- 
ard, late first lientenant Company A, Fourteenth Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered - 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. N 

CORNELIA F. WHITNEY. 

The bill (S. 1743) granting a pension to Cornelia F. Whitney 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to place on the pension roll, subject_to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, the name of Cornelia F. Whitney, widow of Edmund C. 
Whitney, late of Company I, Fifty-third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 812 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. e 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: ‘‘A bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to Cornelia F. Whitney.” 


CHARLES W. ROSE. 


The bill (S. 3493) granting an increase of pension to Charles W. 
Rose was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 6, after the word of,“ to strike out Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel; ” in line 7, before the word Fourteenth,” to strike 
out of the’’ and insert *‘ lieutenant-colonel,’’ and in line 8, be- 
fore the word dollars,” to strike out ‘*‘ seventy-five ” and insert 
fifty; so as to make the bill read: 

Be ıt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on_the pension roll, subject to the provi- 
sions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Charles W. „late 
leutenant-colonel Fourteenth iment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay —.— a pension at the rate of $59 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


LEVI H. COLLINS, 


The bill (H. R. 13278) granting an increase of pension to Levi 
H. Collins was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 

The bill was reperted from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
“ forty ” and insert thirty; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Levi H. Collins, late of Com- 


, Eigh egiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and - 

ey tine — a per — in lieu of that he is — — aim 9 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES M. THOMAS. 


The bill (S. 3508) granting an increase of pension to James M. 
Thomas was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, the name of James M. Thomas, late of 8 
G, Twelfth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and oc ree Company B, 
One hundred and forty-second iment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
parim a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

NELSON W. WADE. 

The bill (S. 4709) granting a pension to Nelson W. Wade was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
“ twenty-four” and insert “twelve; ” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Nelson W. Wade, late of 
Company G, Twenty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported tothe Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM D. STITES. 

The bill (S. 1980) granting a pension to William D. Stites was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on- Pensions with 
amendments, in line 4, after the word ' subject,“ to strike out 
otherwise; in line 8, before the word ** dollars,“ to strike out 
“thirty ` and insert twenty,“ and in the same line, after the 
word “month,” to insert in lieu of that he is now receiving;"’ 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be il enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be. and he is hereby, | 


authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 


and limitations of the pension laws, the name of William D. Stites, late of 
Company M, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay hima pen- 
sion at the rate of g per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendments were agreed to. 


directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions | 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. : 
The title was amended so as to read: A bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to William D. Stites.” 
SIDNEY N. LUND. 


The bill (S. BAO) graning an increase of pension to Sidney V. 
Lund was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 6, before the name Lund.“ to strike out 
the letter V and insert N; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the poan roll, subject tothe provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Sidney N. Lund, late of 
Company A, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay hima 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sidney N. Lund.” 


ASA E. SAMPSON, 


The bill (S. 5774) granting a pension to Asa E. Sampson was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 7, before the word“ Infantry,“ to insert Vol- 
unteer;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, 3 the provisions 
5 EA Eo eS ke 
him 28 atthe rate of $12 per month. 5 gå 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

FRANKLIN SNYDER. 


The bill (H. R. 7679) granting an increase of pension to Frank- 

lin Snyder was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars.“ to strike out 
* forty ` and insert thirty; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Franklin Snyder, late of 
Company D, Eleventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 


| read a third time. 


The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
WESLEY BRUMMETT. 


The bill (H. R. 12420) granting a pension to Wesley Brummett 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 7, after the word “ Volunteer,” to strike out 
“Cavalry” and insert Infantry; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provi- 
sions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Wesley Brummett, 
late of Company F, Twenty-seventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month, the same to be paid 40 
him under the rules of the Pension Bureau as to mode and times of payment 
without any deduction or rebate on account of former alleged overpayments 
or erroneous payments of pension. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES C. WASHBURN. 

The bill (H. R. 7687) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
C. Washburn was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
pops to place on the pension roll the name of Charles C. Wash- 

urn, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment United States Veteran 
Volunteers, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lien of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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LEWIS F. ROSS. 

The bill (S. 4623) granting an increase of pension to Lewis F. 
Ross was considered as in Committee of the ole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 6, before the word Company,“ to strike 
out of and insert first lieutenant,” and in line 8, before the 
word“ dollars,“ to strike out thirty“ and insert ‘‘ twenty- 
four; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the mon laws, the name of Lewis F. Ross, late first 
lieutenant Company A, Forty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay hima pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
JOHN CONTER. 


The bill (H. R. 5186) granting a pension to John Conter was 
considered as in Committee of the ole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of John Conter, late of Company I, 
Tenth Regiment United States Infantry, and to pay him a pen- 
sion of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES VAN ZANT. 


The bill (H. R. 5273) granting an increase of pension to James 
Van Zant was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

ses to place on the pension roll the name of James Van Zant, 

te acting second assistant engineer, United States Navy, and to 
pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM d. DE GARIS. 


The bill (H. R. 6030) granting an increase of pension to William 
G. De Garis was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of William G. De 
Garis, late of Company A, Fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, war with Mexico, and to pay him a pension of $12 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HARRIET T. MILBURN. 

The bill (H. R. 10752) granting a pension to Harriet T. Milburn 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Harriet T. Milburn, widow 
of John T. Milburn, late captain Company B, Tenth Regiment 
ee sd Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $12 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JESSIE NESBIT SMITH. 

The bill (S. 5836) granting an increase of pension to Jessie Nes- 
bit Smith was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 7. before the words United States,” to strike 
out Medical Corps” and insert and assistant surgeon;“ so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, — to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Jessie Nesbit Smith, widow 
of Louis P. Smith, late first lieutenant and assistant surgeon, United States 
Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. $ : 
HENRY HUNT. 


The bill (H. R. 13450) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Hunt was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Henry Hunt, late of 
Company E, First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Cavalry, 
and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now roceiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PETER DUGAN, 

The bill (H. R. 14241) granting an increase of pension to Peter 

Dugan was considered as in Committee of the ole. It pro- 


poses to place on the pension roll the name of Peter Dugan, late 
of the U. S. S. Mound City, United States Navy, and to pay him 
a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Tre bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN MURPHY. 


The bill (H. R. 14146) granting an increase of pension to John 
Murphy was considered as in Committee of the ole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of John Murphy, late 
of Company C, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ANDREW J. FOGG. 


The bill (H. R. 14184) granting an increase of pension to An- 
drew J. Fogg was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Andrew J: Fogg, 
late first lieutenant, Company B, Third Regiment New Hamp- 
shire Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of 824 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EDWIN M. GOWDEY. 


The bill (H. R. 11252) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
M. Gowdey was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Edwin M. Gow- 
dey, late of Company F, Second Regiment New Hampshire Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ý NELSON JOHNSON. 


The bill (H. R. 11052) granting a pension to Nelson Johnson 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Nelson Johnson, late of 
Company A, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, and to pay him a pension of $12 per month, the same to be 
paid to him under the rules of the Pension Bureau as to mode and 
time of payment, without any deduction or rebate on account of 
former alleged overpayments or erroneous payments of pension. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LIZANA D. STREETER. 


The bill (H. R. 2430) granting a ion to Lizana D. Streeter 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Lizana D. Streeter, widow 
of Buell G. Streeter, late surgeon Fourth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay her a pension of $25 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY A. MOORE, 


The bill (S. 5045) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Moore was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 6, before the name David,” tostrike out the 
late;’’ in the same line, after the name Moore,” toinsert *‘ late;”’ 
and in line 9, before the word “ dollars,” strike out *‘ fifty ” and 
insert forty;“ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mary A. Moore, widow of 
David Moore, late colonel Twenty-first and Fifty-first regiments Missouri 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

SYLVESTER S. VAN SICKEL. 


The bill (S. 5049) for the relief of Sylvester Van Sickel was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes that the Sec- 
retary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to re- 
yoke the order dismissing from service Sylvester S. Van Sickel, 
late a captain of the Twelfth Missouri Cavalry Volunteers, and 
to issue him an honorable discharge as of the date of said order of 
dismissal: Provided, That said Van Sickel shall not be entitled to 
receive, under the terms of this act, any pay or other allowances 
to which he would be entitled if he had been 3 discharged 
at the date of said order of dismissal. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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OCEANA B. IRWIN. 

The bill (S. 4183) ting an increase of pension to Oceana B. 
Irwin was peat Va as in 5 of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 6, after the word of,“ where it occurs the 
second time, to strike out Rear-Admiral,“ and in line 7, before 
the words United States,” to insert late rear-admiral; so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject tothe provisions 
Oceana B. Irwin, wido 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


` ABRAHAM SHREEVES, 


The bill (S. 4374) granting an increase of pension to Abraham 
Shreeves was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
„thirty and insert ‘“‘ twenty-four; ”’ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on 
sions and limitations of the pension laws, the name 

Regiment West V. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


FORREST E, ANDREWS. 


The bill (H. R. 9496) granting a pension to Forrest E. Andrews 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 


place on the pension roll the name of Forrest E. Andrews, late 
.of Battery I, Sixth Regiment United States Artillery, war with 
Spain. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EMILY BRIGGS, 


The bill (H. R. 9592) 2 a pension to Emily Briggs was 
considered as in Committee o 
on the pension roll the name of Emily Briggs, dependent mother 
of James Briggs, late of Company G, Forty-seventh Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and to pay her a 
pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


JOHN O'BRIEN, 


The bill (H. R. 3442) to correct the record of John O’Brien 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
with amendments, in line 6, before the word ‘‘ Sixth,” to strike 
out “I” and insert K,“ and in the same line, after the word 
Infantry,“ to insert: 

And substitute therefor the words “remained absent from his company 
VC 
1. In seid regiment, and served faithfully and was honorably discharge“ 

So as to make the bill read: — 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized — 5 pe J 57 5 — uo erga 2 1 1 n on the 
reco against Jo) "Brien, late priva mpany K, Sixth Regiment 
United States 1 and substitute therefor the words remained absent 
from his company without proper authority from M 3, 1863, to zuy 14, 
1£63, when he voluntarily returned and was duly enlisted, mustered, as- 
signed to Company I, in said regiment, and served faithfully and was honor- 
ably discharged: Provided, That no pay. bounty, or other emoluments shall 
become due or payable by virtue of the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


REINHARD SCHNEIDER, 


The bill (H. R. 9870) to correct the military record of Reinhard 
Schneider was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
with an amendment, in line 7, after the word ‘‘ Schneider,” to in- 
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sert as of the date of September 15, 1861; so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete. That the Secre of War is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to correct the military record of Rhinehart Schneider, late a private 
in the Seventy-ninth Regiment of New York Infantry Volunteers, and issue 
to him an honorable * from said iment in the name of Reinhard 
Schneider as of the date of September 15, 1861: Provided, That no pay, 
pounts Se allowance shall become due or payable by reason of the passage 
0! . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. i 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

ELI HIBBARD. 


The bill (S. 5879) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
army record of Eli Hibbard was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
with an amendment, in line 8, after the word “service,” to 
insert: 

9,1884: Provided, That no bounty, 
one ot eran ar 8 pay ty, or allowances shall 
So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to remove the charge of desertion now stan 
the record of Eli Hibbard, late of One hundred and seventy-first Company, 
Second Battalion, Veteran rve war of the rebellion, and to issue 
to him an honorable disc from the service as of September 9, 1864: Pro- 
vided, That no pay, bounty, or allowances shall accrue by virtue of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

CLARA E. DANIELS, 


The bill (S. 5931) granting an increase of pension to Clara E. 
Daniels was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, the name of Clara E. Daniels, widow of David Danie’ 
late lieutenant, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
per month in lieu of that she is now recelving, and $2 per month additional 
on account of the minor child of the said David Daniels until she reaches the 
age of 16 years. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the con- 
struction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. 

Mr. HANNA rose. 

Mr. KEAN. If no one desires to take the floor upon the unfin- 
ished business, there is a pension bill which was reported this 
morning that I should like to have passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The Senator from New Jersey 
asks the Senator from Ohio if he will yield to him that a pension 


bill may be 8 
Mr. ANNA. Yes; I will yield for half a dozen of them. 
f WILLIAM H. VAN RIPER. 


Mr. KEAN. I ask for the present consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 5984) granting an increase of pension to William H. Van 
Riper. The bill was reported fayorably from the Committee on 
Pensions this morning. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 
ation. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Wil- 
liam H. Van Riper; late of Company G. Fifth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and to pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amen 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

; PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. B. F. 
Barnes, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
on the 4th instant approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 2276) to fix the time of holding the circuit and dis- 
trict courts for the southern district of West Virginia; 

An act (S. 2551) granting a pension to Amelia Engel; 

An ect (S. 4638) granting a pension to Helena Sudsburg; 


ent, ordered 


An act (S. 4790) granting a pension to Stephen A. Seavey; 

An act (S. 4983) granting a pension to John W. Smoot; 

An act (S. 5669) granting a pension to Charlotte M. Howe; 
An act (S. 5670) granting a pension to Samuel H. Chamberlin; 
Anact (S. 712) granting an increase of pension to John Housiaux; 

ews act (S. 1038) granting an increase of pension to Gustavus C. 
att; 

An act (S. 1797) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 


Russell; 
An act (S. 2168) granting an increase of pension to Charles O. 


Baldwin; 

An act (S. 2457) granting an increase of pension to Warren Y. 

Merchant; 

5 an act (S. 2511) granting an increase of pension to William 
ips; 

An act (S. 2535) granting an increase of pension to Annie E. 


Joseph; 
AR act (S. 2697) granting an increase of pension to Sarah F. 
win; 
An act (S. 3063) granting an increase of pension to Henry J. 
Edge, alias Jason Edge; 
ve act (S. 3551) granting an increase of pension to John P. 
er; 
An act (S. 8888) granting an increase of pension to Jesse H. 
Hubbard; 
Penk act (S. 4240) granting an increase of pension to Calvin N. 
erkins; 
An act (S. 4415) granting an increase of pension to Vesta A. 


rown; 
An act (S. 4642) granting an increase of pension to Anne 
wery; 
An act (S. 4655) granting an increase of pension to Oliver K. 
yman; 
An act (S. 4760) granting an increase of pension to William 
ington; 
ae act (S. 4712) granting an increase of pension to Eliphlet 
oyes; 
An act (S. 4729) granting an increase of pension to Daniel A. 
Hail, alias William Knapp; J 
Tia act (S. 4730) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
oungs; 
An act (S. 4732) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
Hazzard; 
An act (S. 4758) granting an increase of pension to Mary L. 
ane; 5 
me act (S. 4759) granting an increase of pension to Martha 


‘An act (S. 4766) granting an increase of pension to James P. 


` McClure; 


An act (S. 4829) granting an increase of pension” to Nimrod 
Headington; 

An act (S. 4853) granting an increase of pension to Amos 
Moulton; 

An act (S. 4862) granting an increase of pension to James 


elch; 

An act (S. 4871) granting an increase of pension to Helen M. 
Worthen: 

An act (S. 5106) granting an increase of pension to Horace L. 
Richardson; 

An act (S. 5152) granting an increase of pension to Marcellus 
M. M. Martin, alias Marion M. Martin; 

An act (S. 5158) granting an increase of pension to Eri W. 
Pinkham; 

An act (S. 5202) granting an increase of pension to Jennie M. 


Wagner; 

An act (S. 5209) granting an increase of pension to Hannah A. 
Van Eaton; 

An act (S. 5371) granting an increase of pension to Jonathan O. 
Thompson; and 

ae (S. 5759) granting an increase of pension to Charles T. 
Crooker. 

The message also announced that the President of the United 
States had on the 5th instant approved and signed the following 
act and joint resolution: 

An act (S. 3998) granting an increase of pension to Emma L. 
Kimble; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 91) providing for the publication of 
50,000 copies of the Special Report of the Diseases of Cattle. 

The message further announced that the President of the United 
States had on this day approved and signed the act (S. 2510) ex- 
tending the time for the commencement and completion of the 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Oacoma, S. Dak. 


SCHOONERS E. R. NICKERSON AND WARY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States; which 
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was read, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 


Committee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secre of State in regard to certain 
claims of British and German subjects gro out of the seizure of the 


ish schooners E. R. Nickerson and Wi rig Sn as late war with S. 2 
3 8 was held by the prize court. to be gal and made wi t 
pro cause. 

I recommend that an appro: tion be made by Congress to the said 
claims in the amounts and. 0 Bat persons named by the Beatenery of State. 

THEODORE ROO T. 
WII HOUSE, 
Washington, June 6, 1902. 
ISTHMIAN CANAL, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8110) to provide for the construction 
of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 


oceans. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
1 801 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 


roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allison, Dolliver, Jones, Ark. 

Bard. Elkins, Roary Wore 
ea organ, 

Bate, Fairbanks, Kittredge, Perkins’ 

Berry, Foster, La. McComas, Scott, 

Blackburn, Foster, Wash. McCumber, Simon, 

Burnham, e, McEnery, Stewart, 

Burrows, er, McLaurin, Miss. Teller, 

Burton, Gamble, McLaurin, S. C. Warren. 

Clay, Hanna, MeMillan, 

Cockrell, Harris, Malory, 

Cullom, Heitfeld, Mason, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Smo in the chair). Forty- 
five Senators have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 
The Senator from Ohio will proceed. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. President, before resuming the thread of 
my discourse where I left off yesterday, I wish to pay a i 
notice to several things that were stated in his speech by the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Unfortunately, I was absent from the Chamber when he made 
an allusion, commenting upon language that I had used, to the 
effect that I did not consider the Nicaragua ronte to be a feasible 
route for a canal, and he then quoted from the report of what he 
was pleased to term Hanna’s Commission,” contradicting my 
statement, such quotations being to the effect that the Nicaragua 
route is a feasible route for a canal. 

I have the notes of my remarks, and the only thing that I find 
which could be tortured into such a meaning occurs in the lan- 
guage which I shall read. I said: 

You will find when this pees opens u: 


enter in 


The more I have studied this 1 pei from the standpoint of the vessel, 
the more I haye been convinced that we never haye gone far enough in deal- 
ing with the successful operation of the canal, even when we had but the one 
route to consider. 

Mr. President, I fail to see in that language any allusion toa 
fact or an inference that could be tortured into the statement 
which was put into my mouth by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MITCHELL. If the Senator will allow me, I do not wish 
to misrepresent the Senator, and if he states now, as I understand 
him to state, that he thinks the Nicaragua route is feasible, it is 


all right. 


Mr. HANNA. Istand by my statement as I made it yesterday. 
: have nothing to take back and nothing to change in the language 


Mr. MITCHELL. It is made a little stronger now. 

Mr. HANNA. What I have read is copied exactly from the 
official record. 

Mr. MITCHELL. ButI say the Senator is now making it a 
little stronger, as I understand him, in the way of indorsing the 
Nicaragua route as a feasible route. 

Mr. HANNA. Well, I will make my own argument and use 
my own language in making it. 

here is nothing so important in the language stated by the 
Senator from Oregon, but I do take exception to the insinuation 
coupled with it that it was ‘‘Hanna’s Commission.” Asamem- 
ber of the United States Senate I consider that I am here to do 
my duty to the country, and when I am honored by being placed 
upon an important committee to whose charge is committed a 
responsibility like the Isthmian Canal I enter upon those duties 
with the consciousness of that responsibility upon me, determined 
to do all in my power to discharge the duties faithfully and con- 
scientiously. 
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Mr. President, everyone knows how that Commission was ap- 
pointed and the purpose for which it was appointed. 

Through all the years of discussion upon this important ques- 
tion, during which time three separate surveys had been made 
under the orders of the United States Government, information 
and facts had been piled up in reports furnished ta everybody 
seeking the knowledge of facts available for that purpose. Yet 
in the progress of our development (as I cited yesterday) the 
great question of transportation had grown to be so enormous 
and so important that in the mind of almost every legislator in 
this Congress there seemed to be an honest doubt, acting for 
future generations, as to whether we had yet arrived at a propo- 
sition which was right and one which would be satisfactory to 

e country. There was an honest doubt, I say. Then came the 
resolution of Congress passed by both Houses March 3, 1899, au- 
thorizing and instructing the President of the United States to 
appoint a commission to examine all the routes upon the Isthmus 
and report to the President their findings as to which would be 
the most desirable upon which to construct a canal. 

Does any Senator question that President McKinley failed in his 
appreciation of the responsibilities put upon him by that resolu- 
tion? 

Will anyone question what would be his desire and his purpose 
in selecting to act upon that important Commission not only the 
most available but the best equipped engineers that could be 
found in the United States? 

Where did he go? To the Army, to the Navy, selecting men 
who were a part of this Government; honorable men, able men, 
men who could be trusted in an official, act to the fullest extent. 
He associated with them a choice from the whole country, select- 

from civil life the most distinguished engineers. 

he President took ample time and made careful search to find 
those men. Will anybody reading that list of names offer any 
criticism as to their motives and their integrity in serving their 
country and their Government? 

“ Hanna’s Commission,” indeed! Why, Mr. President, in dis- 
cussing this proposition, Ca eg as it is to the country, I seek 
to discuss it upon a higher level than that; and if the appeal I 
make to this body does not carry with it the conviction that the 
route for which I stand is the best for the United States, then I 
should not personally desire to have it adopted. I said yesterday 
that there was no politics in this proposition, no sentiment in it, 
no sectionalism in it, and certainly there is no personality in it. 

he Senator from Oregon [Mr. MircHELL], in his discussion of 
s question, made an elaborate argument, which was interesting 

d showed research, with reference to the coal trade. I could 

ot exactly see how the coal trade was going to be affected in the 
Ammediate future by this canal, but I no in one statement, to 
which I wish to refer, that one of the things which would pre- 
vent the growth and development of that coal trade between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans would be the fact that, as to a vessel 
operating through the Tropics, her cargo would be in danger from 

mtaneous combustion—a new proposition tome. I have had 
thirt years’ experience in handling bituminous coal, but I never 
heart of spontaneous combustion arising from the fact of the 
heat of the zones when the coal was under coyer and protected 
frommoisture. The only destruction of which I have ever known 
personally grew out of the fact that owing to impurities of the 
coal, which contained an abnormal amount of sulphur, in large 
iles, on the very northern shores of Lake Superior, in the winter 
time, it has taken fire from spontaneous combustion. 

The Senator from Oregon referred to the distribution of coal 
for fuel between the Atlantic and the Pacific and its connection 
with the transportation of east-bound commodities, and I believe 
the Scnator quoted the wheat export from the Pacific coast to 
Liverpool and to other parts of Europe. Mr. President, it is a 
well-known fact that, although wheat may be carried in sailing 
vessels or in tramp steamers to Liverpool or to any other Euro- 
pean port, a return cargo, which is carried in the way of ballast, 
must be loaded upon that vessel where she is discharged. No 
tramp steamer or sailing ship after transporting a cargo ôf wheat 
from San Francisco or Portland to Liverpool would return to 
the United States to load a cargo of coal at ballast rates for San 
Francisco or for any other Pacific port south. If they were 
going to take a cargo of coal from ay place to the Pacific coast, 
they would take it from England, where coal is cheaper than it 
is in the United States and where they would sail from. 

The elaborate argument of the Senator, made with reference to 
the consumption of coal in Europe and as to European countries 
looking to this for their future supply, is correct, and I am glad 
of it. But tell me how the business of the isthmian canal would 


affect the loading of coal from any port on the Gulf or Norfolk 
or Baltimore for any port in Germany or Belgium or France or 
Russia or any ship carrying grain from the 
Orient? 

No, Mr. President, these questions of transportation, which 


acific coast to the 


concern the usefulness of this canal, are governed by trade rela- 
tions and rules as important and as infallible as the laws of 
nature. The time will come when we shall export coal from those 

rts to South America on the Pacific coast and to South Amer- 
ica on the Atlantic coast; and that time is not far distant. For- 
tunately for us, we have the greatest reservoirs of bituminous 
coal in this country which are to be found in the world, which 
are undeveloped. They are to be found on the Big Sandy. 

Another question comes up, which was raised by the Senator 
from Oregon, and he made a statement, which I question, with 
reference to Professor Haupt, reading from his testimony before 
the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. He spoke of What we” 
had done on the Isthmus. I 1 to remember asking 
Professor Haupt the question whether he was with the Commis- 
sion on the Isthmus. He replied, No, he was not; that he had 
been on the Isthmus; that he been connected with one of the 
earlier surveys, either with Ludlow or Menocal, along the Nica- 
ragua route, several years ago; that he had been across the Isth- 
mus of Panama, but never to make an examination in detail as 
to ep physical conditions or the engineering features on that 
rou 


Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Ohio permit me to inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. HANNA. With pleasure. 

Mr. HARRIS. With the permission of the Senator from Ohio, I 
wish to read exactly what Professor Haupt said: 

Mr. Haupt. Yes, answering tho question of Senator HARRIS as to my quali- 
fications, I would say that I have served on both of those Commissions and 
have been over both of the routes critically, have assisted in the preparation 
of „5 and reports, and feel that I am reasonably competent to give an 
he CHAIRMAN. By both routes do you mean both the Nicaragua and the 
Panama routes? 

Mr. Haupt. Yes. 

Mr. Haupt was not with the last Commission at the time it 
went over the Panama Canal route. 

Mr. HANNA. That is what I said. He never went to the 
Isthmus in connection with his duties in this last Isthmian 
Canal Commission. Not only that, but the first step taken by 
that Commission, after their appointment and confirmation, was 
to go to Paris to examine there the details, the drawings, the 
notes, and everything in the possession of the New Panama Canal 
Company which would aid them in their investigation and 
research. 

Mr. Haupt did not go with that Commission. Of the number 
who did go, three of those engineers were men who had always 
been, and were then, absolutely favorable to the Nicaragua route 
as the route for the canal across the Isthmus. 

There were assembled there at that meeting, to meet these gen- 
tlemen from this country, nearly all the eminent foreign engi- 
neers of wlfom I spoke yesterday, and who had been called in to 
counsel and advise the New Panama Company before it decided 
to go aheadeand expend that $13,000,000. On the invitation of 
the new company, the engineer of the Manchester Canal, from 
England; the engineer of the Kiel Canal, from Germany, and 
the engineers from Russia and from Holland, and five or six of 
the most eminent engineers in France, were called to meet the 
American Commission and puca themselves at the disposal of 
our Commission, with all the information that was obtainable 
through the years of research and surveys made in the early his- 
tory of the canal construction. What they found there they will 
tell you in their full report; but they were so impressed by the 
thoroughness which thus far had governed and guided the men 
who had put their money into this enterprise that they offered 
to purchase the maps and notes; but instead duplicates of them 
were presented to our Commission, On their return tothe United 
States they formed their organization for thorough investigation 
on the Isthmus, dividing the duties into detail, assigning the engi- 
neers who had been on two of the surveys of the Nicaragua route 
to the Panama route, and two of the others, to whom the Nica- 
ragua route was a newer proposition, were sent to Nicaragua. 

Weeks and months were spent by them in those investigations 
and with a perfect army of experts. 

As a result, they found that the facts and statements and maps 
presented to them by the Panama Canal Company in Paris were 
absolutely correct, and the policy upon which they had then 
entered, of constructing a lock canal, was approved. 

Later on you will hear a great deal about the Bohio dam, the 
great bugbear that has been raised against the physical conditions 
and possibilities of the construction of the Panama Canal. When 
the project for a sea-level canal was abandoned and the project 
taken up by the new company,in view of the fact that up to that 
time milli ons of money had been wasted and the company was in 
an embarrassed financial condition, they sought to ascertain the 
fact whether a cheaper canal (a canal governed by locks) could 
be built, and for what sum. It was that question that this 
talented assemblage of engineers had worked out before our 
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Commission approached the subject, and it was upon their recom- 
mendations that the new company had acted and thousands of men 
were put to work. Upon the policy outlined by the new com- 
pany. under the advice of these engineers, our Commission agreed 
on all matters except that of the Bohiodam. The maps are here, 
and they plainly and clearly display the Bohio dam and the other 
dam on the Nicaragua route. 

But a question as to the foundation has arisen. It was to be a 
large dam. That dam was to hold in check the waters of the 

and to create a lake 9 miles long, which was to be a part 
of the navigation of the canal, and of course a very important 
work. The statement was made yesterday that the French en- 
gineers knew nothing about the foundation below stratum of clay. 
I am tola that is not the fact; that gt Bah all about how much 
below the clay the bed of rock was; but, exercising all the ex- 
perience and intelligence that they had gained in a lifetime spent 
in their profession, they came to the conclusion that for the ne- 
cessities of that peenu dam it was not necessary to go below 
the stratum of clay for a foundation, and upon those lines they 
were pr ing. 

Our Commission made their borings there, as they did every- 
where else, having the report of the French engineers before 
them, and being doubly careful considering the importance of 
their duties, they said that dam could be built upon the bed of 
clay and probably be perfectly safe; but as a factor of safety be- 
yond that they proposed, if it were found necessary, to sink cais- 
sons through the clay to the rock, and that would be an antidote 
of prevention of any possible damage that might come to the 
foundation of the dam through seepage. 

Mr. Morison, perhaps the highest authority in the United States 
upon the question of deep foundations, differed from his col- 
1 es to the extent that he said that the French plan was all 
rig t, andif he was put ina position to assume the entire responsi- 

ility he would unhesitatingly commence the foundation of that 
dam upon that bed of clay. and he did not consider that he would 
be risking anything in that erde 

The statement was also made yesterday that the feat of sink- 
ing these caissons to that depth was an untried and unheard-of 
2 of engineering and was therefore risky. VN Mr. Presi- 

ent. there are now done a great many things which fifty years 
ago were unheard of, never dreamed of, never thought possible, 
as a product of human intelligence and ingenuity in engineering. 
It has become almost a by-word to-day that in the hands of a 
skillful engineer nothing is impossible; and there is no doubt of 
the fact that caissons can be put 15 or 16 feet deeper than there 
has ever yet been a call for them to be placed. 

Mr. Morison says that he has put down the deepest one that 
was ever put down, in the construction of the bridges across the 
Mississippi and the Missouri rivers, at St. Louis and Memphis 
and at other points. He says that were it n to go to the 
additional depth, it could be done, and he told us how. All you 
have got to do to get to that depth below the water level is to 
pump the water down so many feet lower than its head. 

I asked the question of one of the engineers—I think it was 
Professor Haupt—as to whether the ground could not be frozen 
through that clay so as tosink the caissons, and he said he had 
never heard of such a nnp: I can tell him ofa shaft that was 
sunk 300 feet in a mine in Lake Superior. 

Therefore, when we are talking about technique and the pos- 
sibilities of what may be accomplished in the way of engineering, 
let us at least consider as the best authorities upon these ques- 
tions the men who have devoted their lives and abilities to that 
profession. 

In all the discussion of this question I am keeping steadily before 
me the fact that when the United States Congress passed a reso- 
lution directing the President to send out this Commission to ascer- 
tain for our in for nation which was the best route upon which to 
construct a canal across the Isthmus, that was done because we 
needed some advice upon these questions, and that advice we have 
here, signed in the first instance by every member of the Com- 
mission. One of these gentlemen I have named, however, and 
who seems to be astar witness on this question, says that he signed 
under protest. Iam not a lawyer, but Iam told that when a man 

ives evidence and then goes before a court under oath and takes 
it back it is a question whether such evidence is admissible on 
either side. 

On the question of witnesses I want to say one word more. A 
gentleman has been quoted here with reference to the physical 
and other conditions about the route across Nicaragua—a Cap- 
tain Merry, who is the United States minister to Nicaragua and 
to two or three other countries in South America; an officer of 
the Government who writes letters, which are produced here as 
testimony, showing why the Nicaragua route is the best for a 
canal. Naturally, consideration should be given to such testi- 
mony, because he is a resident there, and is supposed to represent 
his Government for its best interests. Does he? 
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Mr. President, Captain Merry is a stockholder in the Maritime 
Canal Company, which stands knocking at the doors of this Gov- 
ernment, asking our intercession and aid in enforcing its claims 
against Nicaragua and Costa Rica for nonfulfillment of an agree- 
ment. Onone side the claim is made that the concessions to that 
company are forfeited, and on the other it is denied; but that 
raises a question that can only be settled by law, a question which, 
injected into this canal controversy, may give us lots of trouble. 
This gentleman who is extolling the merits of the Nicaragua 
route is a stockholder in the Maritime Canal Company,and would 
be an interested party if through the agency of the adoption of 


the Nicaragua route any benefit should come to the ritime 
Canal Company. 

I think he had better attend to the proper duties to which he 
is assigned and accredited. 


Again, Mr. Menocal, an engineer long ago identified with the en- 
terprise of the Nicaragua Canal, was the one who conducted, I 
think, the second survey after the Childs survey across that por- 
tion of the Isthmus. e organized the Maritime Canal Company 
and induced capitalists to invest in it as a private enterprise for 
construction of a canal along his pro route. 

He, too, is a stockholder and also, I believe, is a-director in the 
company. His testimony is offered as an engineer from a tech- 
nical standpoint to prove to this Senate that that is a better route 
than the other. A disinterested witness, surely! 

Now, in the consideration of this question, I want to call at- 
tention to another fact. Reference has been made here to the 
fact that the House has rer paag the bill known as the Hep- 
burn bill, which was offered, ink, on the second day after the 
Senate met and placed upon the Calendar. That bill passed 
the House (January 9, 1902) a week before this supplementary 
report was made (January 18, 1902) and passed the House within 
a few weeks after the first report was made by this Commission 
(November 16, 1901); and that report was hurried, demand being 
made on the Commissioners that it must be speedily furnished; 
a wre eae that it was a very unsatisfactory report to them as 
to de 

Ordinarily men of business and of affairs, in going into a ven- 
ture involving the expenditure of $200,000,000, would go very 
nore and would be very certain of knowing just what they were 

oing. 

en the ap lg bill passed the House of Representatives, I 
do not believe there were twenty-five men in that body who had 
ever read that report, brief as it was, and scores of them have told 
me since that they knew nothing about it, except that they were 
voting for what they supposed to be a canal. They wanted the 
Nicaragua Canal, because it had grown into the sentiment of the 
people. One week after that bill passed, the offer of the Panama 
Canal Company, agreeing to accept the pee which we had put 
upon their property, $40,000,000, was submitted to Congress by 
the President with the supplemental report of the Commission. 

Mr. President, that brought into this question an entirely new 
factor, a feature that never was considered for one moment in 
the debate inthe House. But through the discussion in the news- 
papers and the gossip in the corridors members of that body come 
to know something about it and that 5 new was ing; 
and in order to have the opportunity to avail themselves of a full 
knowledge of the situation, in order that we might make no mis- 
take, knowing that we could trust the President of the United 
States and his advisers upon a question of such importance, an 
amendment was offered by Mr. Morris, of Minnesota, providing 
that the whole matter be referred to the President with power to 
act, and within forty-eight hours before the final vote was taken 
in the House that amendment gained the confidence of a hundred 
and ten members of that body. I am not saying that the meas- 
ure was rushed or railroaded through the House for a purpose. 
I know that all in both Houses felt anxious duri: 
Congress to bring to a satisfactory conclusion 
question. 

In view of the fact that these additional factors were not acted 
upon at the other end of the Capitol, the Senate thought it wise 
to pursue still further investigations, and a resolution was adopted 
authorizing the Committee on Interoceanic Canals to call before 
it the members of the Commission and examine them in detail upon 
this new proposition. For weeks, several times every week, our 
committee held meetings. Nearly every member of the Com- 
mission appeared before the committee, was examined and cross- 
examined, and a full report of those examinations is available to 
every Senator. It is in print as a Senate document, and if I or 
any other advocate of either canal fails to make a proposition 
Merete the opportunity is before you to acquire the infor- 
mation. 

I am anxious that every man before he votes upon this question 
shall decide it for himself in view of all the conditions and envi- 
ronments, because the country expects us collectively and indi- 
vidually to do the best thing for its interests 
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I now read from the views of the minority as to advantages of 
the Panama route over the Nicaragua route: 


The advantages stated by the Commission concerning the Panama Canal 
are; 
1. It is 134.57 miles shorter than the Haragan from sea to sea (being 49.09 
icaragua) 


miles by Panama as against 183.66 miles b. 
2. It has 5 a 


‘ees for Nicaragua. 
Ama of tenants is Joss, bein 
hirty-t 


but twelve hours of steaming by 
Panama, as against a minimum of t 


hours of ers pY Nicara- 


E 
90 
4 
E 
8 
Ee 


gua; that is, of one day of daylight ys vos seen three days of day (for the 
canal must be navigated by day exclusively at first, and, to a 8 extent, 
always, especially by — 2 ships, which chiefly will use it. © Commis- 
sion’s ian does not provide facili’ 


ties for Daviea ion by night). 
155 eee are fewer in number, being but fiye on the Panama to eight 
on the Nicaragua. 

5. The harbors are better, those at the termini of the Panama being 
and already used by the commerce of the world, while at the termini of the 
Nicaragua there are no harbors whatever. 


Mr. President, I pause here to say that in the estimates made 
by the engineers as to the total cost of each route the question 
of the construction of the harbors at both places has been con- 
sidered and provided for. The harbor at Greytown, which was 
once a good harbor, has filled up, and a part of the enormous ex- 
pense which is estimated by the engineers for the operation and 
maintenance of the canal is for the purpose of keeping that har- 

ropen. That is one large feature. 

6. The Panama route traverses a beaten track in pane ong gpd been 

n use by the commerce of the world for four centuries, while Nicaragua 
te passes through an unsettled and undeveloped wilderness. 

The argument has been made that that is to the advantage of 
the Nicaragua route from the standpoint of health. During the 
construction of the Panama Railroad, and later during the pro 
of the work on the Panama Canal, it was unhealthful, and there 
are those who can explain why better than I can; but when you 
attempt to dig a ditch through the morasses and untouched earth 


along the Nicaragua route, where decayed vegetation for centu- 
ries formed a delta, is it not fair to su that the same 
conditions will arise there as did arise when ditch was being 


dug for the Panama Canal? 
Another important adjunct to the early completion of the Pan- 
ama Canal is the fact— 


7. There already exists on the Panama route a railroad perfect in every 
respect and equipped in a modern manner, closely following the line of the 
canal, and thus greatly facilitating the construction of the canal, as well as 

ng a source of revenue, and included in the offer of the 
company. 

. Tho annual cost of maintenance and operation of the Panama Canal 
would be ab 300,000 less than that of the Nicaragua (which sum capitalized 

V 


is 2 alent of $65,000,000). 

9. . practical questions involved in the construction of 
the Panama are sa storily se’ and assu: all the ype conditions 
are known and the estimates of the cost reliable, while the Ni involves 
unknown and uncertain in construction and own ies to 
be encountered, which greatly increase the risks of construction and render 
uncertain the maximum cost of completion. 

I know from per- 


And that to me is a very important factor, 
sonal information from individual members of the Commission 


that it is with them a very important factor as to the cost. But 
in estimating the cost of 


construction of the canal they have 
taken the same unit of value and used it in both instances. As 
a practical question to-day there has been sufficient work done 
along the entire line of the Panama route to enable skillful engi- 
neers to fi as close as it is possible to figure upon anything in 
the future. In short, there has been a development which shows 
all the conditions of soil, of rock, of streams, of cuts, and of 
curves. Every physical condition that can possibly arise there is 
exposed like an open book, to be studied from the surface. Tak- 
ing that unit of value, the engineers made their estimates upon 
the Panama Canal and applied them to the Nicaragua Canal, to 
be perfectly fair. But there is no living man who can say what 
will be encountered when the work Lg through the miles of 
swamp and morass, with the many difficulties which we are 
always liable to meet in countries like that; and the engineers 
only speak of possibilities when questioned. They hope to be 
able to construct the Nicaragua Canal within the limits of their 
5 figuring in both cases upon the same per cent of 
ety. 

The question of earthquakes and volcanoes, which seems to be 
a burning question just now, is discussed in the Commission's 
report, but not at length. They came to the conclusion that it 
was about an even thing between the two routes as to the 
sibilities of danger from earthquakes. You can go back a half 
century—and I do not know but that you can go back more than 
that—and cite the terrible earthquake that took place at Panama; 
and later on you can cite, as I will myself, the more recent earth- 
quake. But none of them, to my mind, has been of sufficient force 
to destroy a canal. They might damage it. But the basis of the 


canal is in the earth. It is a ditch. It is a structure of masonry, 
having a deep foundation. It is not a high building. So, while 
earthquakes are frequent, I do not think there is enough in the 


question of earthquakes to dete f ildi 
either Toute. : 535 ee ROR ae 


pecking: upon that map, which is a Government map, from the 
point of those active voleanoes southwest of Greytown, clear up 
through Nicaragua, are a number of volcanoes which have been 
in operation in recent years. I do not propose to devote very 
much time to the question, but I do wish to read from Professor 
Heilprin, who is now at Martinique. uestion 
of volcanoes in a report publish 


We are told that a glance at the map appended to th 
“that the entire Isthmus between North 1 South 3 is 8 


however, been known for a full quarter of a century that the main 3 


r 
Fhe caso is ve 
the almost con 


robably the most violently eruptive of any in the Weste 
the line of crustal weakness that is occu’ by Lakes N are ac an See 
there are distributed over a linear distance of little more 200 miles not 


less than twenty-five volcanoes, most of which have been active within a very 

of time, While a number are stillactive to-day. A fewactuall 

lie within the basin of Lake N 5 itself. © „ which lies only 

miles distant from the line of the initially propose canal, went through a 

proren in ond W has oom 8 by the geologist of the Nicaragua 
mmissi ‘the most violent reco: eru 

that of Krakatoa in 1883,” e 


_ Mr. MITCHELL. From what is the Senator from Ohio read- 


ing? 

Mr. HANNA. Iam reading from an article by Prof. elo 
Heilprin, F. R. G. S., vice-president of the Geographical Society 
of P elphia, member of the American Philosophical Society, 
of the of mana; of the National Geographic Society of 
Washington, of the Geological Society of America, etc., and an 

rt on volcanoes and earthquakes. 

A statement was made here the other day that very recently, 
within a few days, an earthquake had taken place very near to 
Nicaragua, and the Senator from Alabama Mr. Morgan] took 
the pains to have the minister from Nicaragua cable to nis res- 
dent to ascertain the facts with reference to it. I have here clip- 
pings from a paper in Honduras and from several other papers, 
copied from native papers, as to this earthquake and its results, 
The first information was brought by passengers on a steamer 
which landed at New Orleans, and the facts as given were quoted 
by the press of this country. Subsequent information came more 
direct by cable until it became a news item. Oyershadowed by the 
Martinique disaster, ple paid but little attention to this. But 
in the discussion of this question, when the denial has been made 
that any such occurrence took place, I claim your indulgence to 
read a few lines from this article. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. What is the date of it? 

Mr. HANNA. April 25. 


From El Diario de Honduras, dated April 25, we take the following 
8 news: 
he latest papes of Nicaragua bring us bad news, La Democracia, of 
rch 24, says: 


uence of the earthquake which occurred to-day at five minutes 
to 2 the of the wharf at Momotombo went to the bottom, all 
the freight which was there, among which was a large 5 of of 
coffee, being lost. The small engine which performs the local service of the 
wharf also fell into the water. The Government has ordered a body of 
workmen to be for the purpose of trying to get out the coffee, 
and there will be added a commission of mechanical engineers to repair the 
damage sustained. The shock was very strong in Chinandega, Leon, and 
other places in the west. There was no other inj z 

On the following day the same paper eee the following item: 

“From Leon we are informed by telegraph that the shock of last night 
was felt with much force in that city. Buildings were so shaken that their 
falling to the ground was thought imminent. The bells of all the churches 
rang at the moment of the d ‘bance. Referring to the shock at midday 
3 one of the ngers who arrived in one of the lake steamers re- 

tes that at the same hour he could observe that an immense column of 

smoke and fire shot up from Momotombo, by which it is with reason be- 

ren ame the shocks which were felt yesterday in this place came from 
volcano.” 

One of the correspondents in Leon of the paper mentioned writes under 
date of March 26: 

„Persons who have just come from the country report that the shocks 
which have caused so much alarm come from the volcano of Asosoca, which 
has been pouring out torrents of lava. Furthermore, in the neighboring 
farms there has been some destruction, the house on one of them haying been 
leveled to the ground.” 

The correspondent in Momotombo of El Iris de la Tarde, of Granada, 
communicates to that paper the following: The shock which has just been 
felt here was very great and ca much havoc. Part of the wharf sank, 
carrying down into the water a great quantity of bags of coffee. The roofs 
of various houses fell to the und, 83 great pas among the pore 
tion, but there is no loss of life to lament. The little locomotive Paz 
also fell into the water, injuri itself not a little. The people are much 
alarmed, andthe authorities of rt have employed all their activity in 
taking the necessary precautions. It is thought Phat these seeds of 
destruction and misery, will continue, since the proximity of the voleanoes 
is the cause of our witnessing such terrible sceues.“ (From La Republica, 
Guatemala, May 13, 1902.) 
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Mr. President, the terrible calamity at Martinique has awakened 
the scientific world to renewed investigation and study, and the 
man whom I have just quoted (Professor Heilprin) at the risk of 
his life stood upon the brink of the crater of Mount Pelee only 
the other day. The sense of the people has been quickened to the 

orrors which may come, no one can tell when or where. But 
we should consider that at Nicaragua we are invading the 
territory of the volcano; and while, as I said before, we may not 
be terrified to the extent that we will withhold our support from 

| canal on account of the earthquakes, when it isa fact beyond 

| dispute that within Lake Nicaragua itself are two volcanoes, one 

| of which has been recently active, and when we measure the 
destructive capacity of a volcano by the horror at Martinique, 
where the earth was opened and swallowed up a lake and enough 
lava and ashes poured down the sides of the volcano to fill up a 
lake like Nicaragua, is it reasonable, is it safe to put aside lightly 
such conditions? 

We are not going back into history to find precedents. We are 
not speculating as we do sometimes with earthquakes, which may 
occur anywhere in this country, but we are confronted with the 
fact that periodically in that country there has occurred a condi- 
tion caused by volcanic influences which no man can foretell, 
but may merely speculate about. If there were no other causes, 
every other thing being equal, would not any party or corpora- 
tion in entering upon an investment of $200,000,000 pause at least 
and consider the seismic and volcanic conditions? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Smrox in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HANNA. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Ohio be kind enough to 
state what, in his opinion, is the range of danger of a volcano? He 
says he is not afraid of the shaking of the earth, the earthquake 
effect of the action, but that it is the pouring out of lava, and, I 
sup’ „the shower of cinders, etc., that he dreads. I will be 

ad if he will tell us, as he has probably looked up the matter, at 
what distance from an ordinary or any volcano a man would be 


in e ANN 

Mr. A. Ithink the Senator from Kansas is rather dis- 
posed to jump at conclusions about what I said. He says Iam 
zot 1 id of earthquakes. I would get out of the way of one if 

could. 

Mr. HARRIS. To be correct, I understood the Senator to say 
that that would be, so far as either route is concerned j 

Mr. HANNA. Isaid I did not believe there was enough differ- 
ence in the conditions with respect to the possibilities or proba- 
bilities of an earthquake upon the Isthmus as between the two 

utes to draw any distinction. 
on HABIB Then I suppose you dismiss the earthquake 

ger’ 

Mr. HANNA. Ido not do anything of the kind. If you will 
allow me, Mr. Senator, I will use my own words. I am perfectly 
willing to be interrupted and to be asked a question, but I do not 
propose to haye any Senator put a meaning upon the words I use, 
and I do not intend to take up my time offering tions. 

Mr. HARRIS. The question which I asked the Senator and 
which I would be glad to have him answer is, What is the range 
of danger of a volcano? 

Mr. HANNA. I have never been as close to one as has the 
Senator from Kansas. He has said that he once looked into a 
crater. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. HANNA, I would not have done it. 
afraid of them. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg to say that that is not an answer to my 

uestion. 

Mr. HANNA. I beg to state that if the volcano in Lake Nica- 
ragua should play the same part that Mount Pelee has done, and 
yield up such a torrent of ashes and lava, and open crevices in 
the earth, creating an avenue through which the waters of Lake 
Nicaragua could filter, with the horrible adjunct of steam, it 
would force enough cinders and lava from the bowels of the 
earth to fill up the basin of Lake Nicaragua. 

* Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator on me if I suggest that 
the whole island of Martinique would not fill one-half of Lake 
icaragua? 

Mr. HANNA, The Senator can make that statement in his own 
speech. I do not know anything about it. 

Now, we come to the question of the utility of the canal. 

Admitting, if you please, for the sake of the argument, that the 
physical and engineering difficulties in the construction of the 
canal are the same on each route, and supposing the canal to have 
been built and completed according to contract and to the satis- 
faction of the Government, we come to the question, for what 
bar ocr was the canal built? 

it merely be a monument of engineering skill? 


I am that much 


Shall it 


be said that it was built merely because the people of the United 
States wanted to show what they could do—what France had not 
accomplished? Or is it a patriotic, broad question of building a 
practicable canal which shall benefit the whole world and its com- 
merce for all time to come? 

Looking upon that side of this proposition as the real fruit of 
the enterprise, let us study the relative conditions and advan- 
tages of these two routes, and upon that basis I want to discuss 
this question. 

The statement was made yesterday by the Senator from Oregon 
that the difference in the distance between certain points (I 
believe he did not mention them) is altogether in favor of the 
Nicaragua route. Now, what are the facts? 

New York may be taken as the representative of all North American 
Atlantic ports; the course from all these ports to either Colon or Greytown 
would be around Cape Ma the eastern end of Cuba. 

New Orleans may be en as the representative Gulf port, the course 
8 pare to either Panama or Greytown being through the Yucatan 

I am reading now from the testimony of Mr. Morison, one of 
the engineers on the Commission. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS, From what page are you reading? 

Mr. HANNA. Page 597. It is in the full report of the hear- 
ings before the committee. 


z Pe dan distances from these several ports to Colon and Greytown are as 
ws: 


New Tork 
New Orleans 


Plymouth .... 


From the objective point in the English Channel, taking that 
as the central point from which to figure for your vessels which 
are to carry coal as back loading to the Pacific coast, it is 170 
miles nearer to Colon than Greytown. It is a shorter distance, 
as vessels must navigate from that English port to the port of 
Colon, the harbor of the Panama Canal, by 170 miles than it is to 
the Nicaragua Canal. 


The distance from New York is calculated from Sandy Hook. Gibraltar, 


which would represent all Mediterranean ports, is miles nearer St. 
Thomas than Plymouth is, but the difference will be constant. 


The time required to pass through the Canal is approximately 


equal to the time required for a steamer to travel 150 miles at sea. The 
time uired to through the Nicaragua Canal 


longer in the 
us of the 


the western 
to reach the western terminus of the Panama Canal 


Wa b. 
of San Francisco. The relative difference is ally very slight, and the we 
considered i of equal length. 
San Francisco is 3,179 es 


636 miles from Brito, 
difference of 543 miles in favor of Brito. A 


Mr. MITCHELL. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 
at that point? 
Mr. HANNA. Certainly. 


Mr. I am not quite certain the Senator under- 


MITCHELL. 
stood my statement yesterday, or the point I desired to make, 
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What I said, or at least what I intended to say, was to take San 

Francisco as one point on our western coast and New York and 

New Orleans on the other side, and taking the port of Liverpool, 

I contrasted the difference in the routes going by the usual way 

= haley outside of the bearings between these routes across the 
us. y 

I said, or ought to have said, if I did not, that the distance from 
San Francisco to New York by way of the Nicaragua route is 
877 miles shorter than is the distance from the city of San Fran- 
cisco to New York by the way of the Panama route, and, further, 
that the distance from San Francisco to New Orleans by the Nica- 
ragua route, going by the usual way of travel, is 579 miles shorter 
than is the distance between San Francisco and New Orleans by 
the Panama route. Further, I said, or intended to say, that the 
distance between San Francisco and Liverpool, England, by way 
of the Nicaragua route is 386 miles shorter than is the distance 
from San Francisco to Liverpool by way of the Panama route. 

Mr. HANNA. I do not dispute the figures the Senator gives. 
I do not know where he got them. 

Mr. MITCHELL. They are authentic. $ 

Mr. HANNA. I have taken different points. I have taken 
Plymouth instead of Liverpool. The distance given here from 
San Francisco to New York by the way of Panama is 5,294 miles 
and by way of Nicaragua 5,061 miles. The distance from New 
Orleans is 4,729 miles by Panama and 4,296 miles by Nicaragua. 

Mr. MITCHELL. But if the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. HANNA. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Does not the Senator from Ohio see that 
while taking the point in the Philippines, for instance, or in 
China or Japan, while it may be true that the distance is much 
longer from ports in those countries to Brito than to Panama, yet 
it makes no difference when you take into consideration the whole 
route, and there will be precisely the same difference in the length 
of the route, taking as a starting point a port in China and Japan 
or the 0 Islands and going to New Vork, New Orleans, 
and Liverpool, that there would be in going from San Francisco to 
New York, New Orleans, and Liverpool? 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. President, these figures are no doubt correct, 
or approximately so, in both cases. There is not so much differ- 
ence, but this is simply a measurement of miles of distance. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The Senator’s figures are all right, but he 
misapplies them. 

Mr. HANNA. When you take into account that it takes three 
times as long to pass through the Nicaragua Canal as it takes to 
pass through the Panama Canal, figuring 150 miles for a day's run 
at sea, you reduce all these distances to an insignificant amount, 
the delaysaside; but from the estimates made in passing through 
the canal, and that is the basis, taking the liability to accident 
and unusual delay, then the comparison comes, multiplied by the 
distance, plus the number of curvatures, plus the trade winds 
which exist in one place and not in the other, and plus every con- 
tingency that is liable under the conditions to occur in the navi- 
gation of the Nicaragua Canal. 

Now, Mr. President, I only speak of this matter of transporta- 
tion and distances for the purpose of leading up to another fact. 
Starting, for the sake of argument, upon the hypothesis of equality, 
if you please, as to the time it will take a steamer from London 
or Liverpool or Plymouth to reach any point on the Pacific coast 
or inthe Orient, I ask the privilege of submitting some testimony 
with reference to the other conditions. 

The Senator from Oregon yesterday—and I allude briefly to it 
because it now comes to my mind—made reference to the dangers 
on the coast at Colon, and the harbor of Colon. Mr. President, 
the harbor at Colon has been a harborfornearly fifty years. It must 
bekepta harbor because itis the eastern terminus of the Panama 
Railroad. The hydrographic work of the Government, published 
for the information and the benefit of those who have to navigate 
ships, states just what the conditions are all along that coast. 

The harbor at Greytown is no longer a harbor, but it can be 
made one. Itis only a question of dollars and cents. As to the 
prevalence of bad weather, as to the liability of that great scourge 
on that coast, the northers, which come only occasionally, some- 
times without warning and nearly always destructive, every mas- 
ter of a vessel who navigates those waters has his text-book before 
him published by this Government, which tells him of the condi- 
tions which will surround him there, and if he is caught napping 
with anorther, it is his own fault. Those dangers are simply those 
incident to navigation at ports all over this world. en you 
undertake to say that Colon is more liable to such incidents than 
Greytown, it is a mistake. 

ith reference to the coast of Nicaragua and Costa Rico I quote 
from the United States Hydrographic Report: 

During the period from March to June, within a few miles of the shore, 
land and sea breezes alternate, but the former generally pre erates and 
comes off from the southwest and west, not e from the land; so, in 


like manner, the sea breeze blows slantingly in from the eastward, and the 
both frequently rush down in a sudden gust which should be well pre 


for. In the later months of the year fresh westerly winds prevail, called by 
the old Spanish mariners “ vendavales,” and between November and Febru- 
ary northers will occasionally reach thus far, but their force is considerably 
moderated after passing to the southward of the islands. 

Hurricanes do not appear to visit this coast, although the northeastern 
part of it certainly lies within the verge of their limits— 

That is Greytown— 
but destructive gales happen in the rainy season, which destroy the crops, 
even at the adjacent islands. It is also subjected at this period to most 
violent tornadoes, to which no sail can be shown, but they do not last long 
and are generally preceded by faint sheet lightning on the eastern horizon, 


which will give sufficient warning to seek shelter when sailing among the 
northern we 

On the Mosquito Bank, to the northward of Greytown, the seasons are 
more marked. During the rainy season the wind generally blows from north- 
east round by east tosoutheast. The vendavales, or westerly winds, 8 
disappear and become land breezes, which decrease in stren; and distance 
from the shores as Cape Gracias 4 Dios is approached. Sometimes this breeze 
will blow over the lagoons to the shore, but no farther. 

The weather at this season is extremely uncertain; the wind is generally 
fresh, often accompanied b 2 squalls, egual to tornadoes, with torrents 
of rain, thunderand ligh and occasionally small blue lights will be seen 
flickering at the weather yard arms and trucks, the wind at the same time 
fiying about in all directions in furious gusts. 

II the dry season the weather is somewhat more settled and freer from 
intense electric poennak North and northwest winds will sometimes set 
in on EE low with considerable force for two or three da: The 
ponesaly, owever, give a few hours’ warning by dark masses of clouds col- 
ecting in those quarters, and it is observed that instead of the wind drawing 
round previously to the southward it veers from the eastward by north to 
northwest, then veers back again. 

These winds seldom occur after the first week in March, etc. 

Then it goes on and gives a description of the currents: 

From the middle of June to the latter a of A the wind is steady 
and very fresh from the northeast and gets up a g deal of sea and swells; 
a strong current sweeps along the coast, gr og, Be southward, and causes 

across the wind, in which position they roll and 


strong 


r ht e greatest violence from the northwest to north, and that ves- 
8 Sr them out, as a rule; there isa lee 20 miles to northward under 

That is a citation of the kind of weather they have in and about 
Greytown. 

In speaking of the danger from northers at Greytown and on 
the Nicaragua coast of the Caribbean Sea, I am informed by Mr. 
Emil Boas, the manager in this country of the Hamburg-American 
Line, which operates the Atlas Line of steamers between New York 
and Greytown and other Nicaragua ports, that many times the 
steamers of the Atlas Line have to put to sea from Greytown to 
avoid being blown ashore by the severe northers which prevail 
there during December and January; that one of their steamers 
last winter karey escaped from being blown ashore, and several 
cargoes had to be abandoned. That is the report of the kind of 
weather they have near the entrance of the Nicaragua Canal. 

Now, Mr. President, I will pass to the question of the practical 
operation from the standpoint of the vessel. 

Ihold in my hand a synopsis of a volume of testimony taken 
from eighty-three owners, captains, and other officers of ocean- 
going steamers and sailing vessels. 

These statements are all signed by the parties making them, 
with the exception of two or three, who have sent letters of 
approva 

t must be understood that these questions bearing on the use 
of an isthmian canal were submitted to the various officers of the 
different vessels in such a manner as not to indicate the real pur- 
pose for which their opinoar were asked. In nearly every case 
the individual officers believed that they were simply giving their 
personal judgment on the practical use of the two canal routes 
to their managers and owners, who desired the judgment of such 
officers in risking their vessels and cargoes in either canal. 

In considering the construction of a canal to be used by the 
ships of the world—ships of all kinds, from the great ocean 
steamer down to the small coasting schooner—the question of 
the safe, easy transit of the vessel through the canal must be 
considered, 

Those most concerned in this feature of an isthmian canal 
proposition are naturally the owners and masters of vessels that 
may use the canal when completed, as well as the owners of the 
merchandise carried as cargoes in those vessels. 

If it is optional to construct an isthmian canal by two different 
routes, even if we assume each equally feasible from the construct- 
ive standpoint at practically an equal cost, then it is even more 
important to my mind to ascertain which of the two routes affords 
the safest, easiest, and cheapest e for the ship. 

A ship and cargo must pay toll, and from the revenue of those 
tolls the Government is expected to obtain money to continue the 
operation and maintenance of the canal. 

The matter of existing weather conditions along the respective 
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routes of the Panama and Nicaragua canals, and the bearing 
these weather conditions will have upon the practical operation 
and the safe passage of vessels through whichever canal is con- 
structed, has been almost entirely overlooked in the discussion of 
an isthmian canal. Nor has it seemingly occurred to anyone 
to inquire of shipowners, shipmasters, and pilots themselves— 
the very men who will use an isthmian canal after it is built— 
which canal route they prefer, and their reasons therefor. 

This matter of taking a vessel safely through the canal is of the 


greatest concern to thousands of shipowners and captains and to | 


the whole maritime world. If, with a choice of two routes for a 
canal even if assumed to be practically equal as to feasibility and 
cost, there are other conditions which Sip ship owners and mas- 
ters prefer one route to the other, it would seem a sound business 
proposition to build the canal preferred by the shipping interests, 
and which they consider the better, as they are the ones who will 
use the canal, from them tlie revenue: will come to maintain the 
canal, and their judgment as to which route insures the safest 
transit for their ships should be conclusive. 

For the purpose of obtaining the opinions on this point of 
practical shipowners, navigators, and seafaring mca, whose 
experience in the handling of vessels of all kinds, under all sorts 
of conditions, gives to their opinion the highest value, a list of 
questions bearing on the practical use of an isthmian canal was 
submitted to some sixty shipowners, masters, officers, and pilots, 
and their answers asked to the questions. 

These questions were based on the actual conditions to be dealt 
with at the two isthmian canal routes—Panama and Nicaragua— 
as set forth in the report and plans of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. The weather conditions at each of the two routes were 
also taken into account. , 

The idea was to lay before each shipowner or officer whose 
opinion was sought just the conditions and difficulties he would 
have to meet and contend with, sup 
structed on the plans provided by the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion and the shipmaster had to use one or the other. Which of 
the two he would use and the reasons governing his choice was 
the information desired. 

The following is the matter submitted to every such ship- 
owner, captain, or other officer: 


The Isthmian Canal Commission provide for the same-sized canal at both 
proposed routes, so far as concerns depth and width between banks. The 
plans call for a canal with 3 feet depth of waterand a width between banks 
of 150 feet on the bottom and 200 feet at the surface. At curves the canal is 
widened so as to givea width of from 250 to 350 feet. On the Panama Canal 
there are 29 curves; on the Nicaragua 56, the curves on the Nicaragua being 
three times sharper than the curves on the Panama. 

Mr. HARRIS. I dislike to interrupt the Senator, but I should 
be very glad to know what is meant there by the statement that 
the curves on the Nicaragua are three times sharper than are the 
curves on the Panama. Does that mean that they are one-third 
radius of the other, or what does it mean? 

Mr. HANNA. I am giving the totals of the curvature. 

Mr. HARRIS. But the expression there is that certain curves 
are three times sharper than others. 

Mr. HANNA. I suppose by sharper is meant not certain 
curves alone, but the general curvature, which is three times 
shorter. 


Mr. HARRIS. But if by that is meant reducing the radius to | Geo. Best 


one-third of the other. it is certainly contrary to the facts. 

Mr. HANNA. Iwill let the Senator dispute anything I mention. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg the Senator’s pardon, Mr. President; I 
dispuse nothing the Senator says. I am simply asking for an 

anation. s 

r. HANNA. Theexplanation that I have to make with refer- 
ence to the curvatures I have read here several times and, summed 
up, 35 is three times as great. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then may I ask the Senator if Admiral Walker 
and the other members of the Commission did not say that ade- 
quate curvature had been provided in both cases? 

Mr. HANNA. Oh, yes; they said that where the curves were 
shorter in one place than in another a greater width was given to 
the channel. obody disputes that. 

Mr. HARRIS. And they used no curvature that was too great? 

Mr. HANNA. No curvature that was so great but that a vessel 
could get around on either ronte under certain conditions, and 
I am going to tell you what the conditions are and what the 
difficulties are. 

Keeping in mind these dimensions, a shipmaster or pilot would 
encounter the following conditions taking his vessel through the 
Panama Canal. 

PANAMA CANAL} 


1. General course of Panama Canal, from north by west to south by east. 

2. Little or no wind nine-tenths of the year. 

3. Canal 47 miles long from ocean to ocean. 

4. From Colon the first 16 miles are at sea level; ne current, and the curves 
very easy. P 

5. By means of two locks the vessel is lifted to the upper level of the canal, 
90 feet above sea level. ' 


| 


posing both canals were con- | 


6. The first 14 miles of this upper level is a lake 35 to 40 feet deep and from 
one-half mile toa mile wide. e remaining 9 miles of this upper level is 
standard-size canal with very slight curves. Current, 2 knots per hour. 

7. Then by three locks drop down to the Pacific Ocean level of the canal, 
which is 8} miles long, to Panama Bay. The curves in this end are also very 


easy. 
8. Time required for Lc eng oe from the Atlantic 6-fathom limit to the 
Pacific 6-fathom limit, twelve hours. Vessel can go through by daylight. 


NICARAGUA CANAL. 


1. The general course of the Nicaragua Canal from the Atlantic port to 
Lake Nicaragua (a distance of 100 miles) is northwest, but because of curves 
a vessel in transit would haye a course swinging from south by east around 
to the westward to due north. 

2. A northeast trade wind (mean strength 16 knots) blows constantly 
orhit ne general course of the canal its whole length to the western side 
of the @. 

3. Canal 187 miles long from ocean to ocean. 

4. From Greytown (the Atlantic port) first 40 milesare at sea level with 
ar curven and over 10 curves more than twice as sharp as those on the 

ma route. 


I guess that answers the question of the Senator from Kansas. 
Mr. HARRIS. As the Senator challenges me, I say that it does 


| not answer the question. The Senator says more twice as 
s What does that mean? Does it mean that the radius is 
one- that of the other? 


Mr HANNA. The Senator will have a good chance to get even 
with me when he takes the floer and has the opportunity to 
answer. . 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I certainly do not 
desire to annoy him. 

Mr. HANNA. I am depending on this Commission for my 
technical knowledge. 

Mr. HARRIS. That has nothing to do with this matter. 

Mr. HANNA. How do you know? 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think it has. . 

8 HANNA. How do you know it has not? You say it has 
not. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understood the Senator to be reading some- 
thing from some sea captains. I may be mistaken. 

Mr. HANNA. Well, I am not mistaken. 

5. 8 locks lift to the upper level of the canal 110 feet above sea level. 
6. This level is mostly standard size, 59 miles long, with many v. sharp 
curves: current, 4 knots per hour, and the entire course —— Piat farmot 
DOT eater Lake Nicaragua General course here about t; lak 

is 70 miles long, of which 20 miles is a channel, leaving 80 pi yanta 


to sea speed. Strong northeast to east winds sprove on the lake. 
8. Then by four locks to the Pacific end of the canal, a distance of 17 miles, 


curves slight, wind light. 
9. Time required for from 6-fathom to 6-fathom 3 33 hours, 
ys. - 


proceeding day and night. ie by at night, time required 2} 


The questions which follow were based on the above conditions 
and were submitted to the following-named well-known ship- 


| owners, shipmasters, officers, amd pilots: 


Name. | Rank. Steamship, etc. Line. 
Jas. B. Watt al Captain -..-...-...... Cunard. 
z 5 N 3 — . 2 Star. 
„Jamisn —— E i 
J. Bradshaw. Chief officer Eiei 
C. Lucas | Senior second officer Do. 
3. Second officer Do. 
Fourth offlcer Do. 
-| Chief offlcer Do. 
; Second offl cer Do. 
F. Plage 5 Junior second officer Do. 
A. Ritcher ...... Captain North German 
Lloyd. 


8 Senior second officer 
house. 
A. Marryat Second offlcer 
Church. 
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American Line. 


Sandy Hook and 
ew 


‘ord.| Captain and super- 
intendent. 
Pilot 


2 


Vork and 
Mail 


nempot and 
Holt Line 


W.G.Shackford | Captain,commodore Pacific Mail 
(retired). . 
H. B. Eaton Captain (owner of . Harrington, Me. 
sailing vessels in 
coastwise trade). 
E. W.Shackford| Captain (owner of ph Do. 
sailing vessels in 
SSI AE AN ee A Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
„FF Do. 
Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Co. of 
New York. 
W.D. Burnham | Captain and general | American-Ha- 
manager. waiian Steam- 
Joshua Slocum -| Captain (retired) re 
cently circumnayi- | — 
gated the world in 
the sloop Spray. 


The owners, officers, and pilots named above are of the highest 
rank in their calling. All have had years of rience in sailing 
vessels before attaining to the high commands they now hold. 
Many of them hold master mariners’ certificates from foreign 
governments, in addition to their licenses from this Government. 

Particular attention is called to the testimony of Captains Watt, 
W. G. Shackford, Penrice, Fourth Officer Best (steamship St. 
Paul), Second Officer Church (steamship Vaderland), and Thom- 
son, who have had much experience in taking vessels through the 
Suez, Manchester, and Kiel canals, and some of these officers hav- 
ing made from 10 to 12 passages through these canals: also to 
the answers of the 10 shipmasters of Harrington, Me., 8 E. 
W. Shackford, H. B. Eaton, Rumball, Leighton, J. B. Eaton, 
Allen, Cole, and others. 

These men represent the coast wise sailing vessel, the very class 
of shipping which has been put forward as the one to be most 
benfited by an isthmian c and for whose use the Nicaragua 
Canal was the most desirable. 

It will be noticed that these shipmasters, owning and com- 
manding nothing but sailing craft, prefer the Panama Canal to 
the Nicaragua Canal as a short ànd safe passage from ocean to 
ocean. 

the 


Taking up the questions in their order and summarizing 
answers given to each by the officers above named, we find that 


to question— 
1. Sup both canals to be o; n to use at an equal toll, and considering 
canal and wind conditions at tack place; taking for example a steamer 
feet long, drawing 25 feet, which canal would you use? 
The answers are ous for the Panama Canal. 
2. Would 7 — take a stenmer through the Panama Canal with her own 
power except for help at locks? 
The answers are: 
Capt. JAMES B. Warr. Yes. With a well-found steamer of the above 
dimensions, the canal could be navigated without any outside help. 
Capt. J. G. CAMERON. 


Capt. J. C. JAMISON. I do not iink so unless the curves are very gentle 


I would require assistance at curves. 


Capt. H. E. NICKELS. Yes. 

Capts. H. DOXRUD and RIGELSON. No. 
Capt. J. DANN. Yes; if twin screws. 

Capt. J. W. SHACKFORD. Yes; it would be much safer, however, with two 


gs. 
Captains Downs, BYRNE and Jonnson. No. 
Capt. W. G. SHACKFORD. I would. 
= 5 Mo a pilots all 
e other captains, officers, an ots say they would tak 
through only with the assistance of tugs, Caving, however that 8 
would be cient. 
2 5 zin . 3 bow many tugs? 
„Two tugs, with mooring posts on the banks at curv: maxim 
requirement of all the officers in this matter. * mae * 
4. What speed would you say you could proceed at? 
5 say 3 knots in the canal, while others say 7; all say very slow at 
5. Do you consider a vessel while in the canal in da: N 
grounding, collision, ete., than in the open sea? a a ia 
A. Cap Cameron and Pilots Gillespie and Shields say no. The other 
nk to ci Ka ot wind along the weal Donte a el ox bad eatar 
. wind along the canal route a or ? 
A. Unanimously, A good feature.” = atts 
A oe you 88 ee ee h bes Panama Sg at night? 
say no, they would not. others say yes, would, provided 
nal was properly lighted, weather good, andi ship supplied with search 


9. Would the 16-knot breeze, 5 on the broadside of a vessel, have any 


ger of 3 
10. Do you consi the existence of this wind a source of danger to ves- 


. Yes; I have had to tie up in the Suez Canal for that 
eee in u vessel . 450 feet ae ies 8 
cE. Yes; as ve o had Manchester Ship 
Canal on account of wind on the side. p ja 
Capt. J. W. SHACKFORD. Most 
the other captains say Les.“ 

ga Would a steamer passing 9 the hg e in ee eee Canal at 

e SLOW necessary, IN rown to š 
... fo soi from the Windi s oe ghat je would bo 

. Near! of the officers say ‘‘No;" and a few believe t woul 
imposter keeping the vane) Une Aro Biesen, 

0 ou unde: 6 tOna a er 

Canal without the aid of age E PEE 5 


a D are unanimous É saying they would not. 


Captain Warr. Because the risk would be so great of getting athwart, 
blocking the canal as well as damaging the vessel. 25 

Captain CAMERON. For reasons mentioned, the numerous curves and the 
16-knot breeze. 

Captain JAMISON. Because it would be unsafe. 

Captains DOXRUD and RIGLESON. Because it is dangerous on account of 
the 25 curves, strong currents, and winds. 

Capt. J. W. SHACKFORD. Because I consider it 533 under the con- 
ditions of wind and current described, to make the turns in the Nicaragua 
Canal without frequently the bank either one side or the other. 

Captains DOWNES, BYRNE, and JOHNSON. Could not make turns with wind, 


ete. 

Captain PENRICE. Because it would not be safe to keep speed enough on 
ship to take curves. 

Capt. A. RITCHER. Because the curves are too short and the winds too 


strong. ~ 
Cape, H. PRAGER. Because there is twice as much risk in the latter canal 
than in the Panama. 
ce eel ALLRECHT. Because there would be danger of getting the steamer 


round. ; 
Ache other officers say that there would be great danger of the vessel 
grounding, and that it would be impossible for a ship to proceed at all with- 


out assistance of tugs. 


unding? 
ous in the affirmative. 
al would you proceed at night? 


wind. 
Pe EK sas you consider the navigation at night more dangerous than in 
e? 
A. The captains and officers are unanimous in saying that they do con- 


sider it more egy est 

18. From the A tic ports of the United States to San Francisco the dis- 
tance by steamer route is 450 miles shorter via the Nicaragua Canal than via 
the Panama; that 450 miles 1 the distance between the Pacific 
terminals of the two canals is due to the curvature of the coast line. Con- 


sidering and e time used up in going through the tive 
canals, as well as the danger of grounding. etc.,in either, which route would 
you take if bound from New York to San cisco? 


A. The replies are unanimous in favor of the Panama route. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Will the Senator permit me to inquire 
where this testimony came from, and how it got here? Did it 
come through the committee or otherwise? 

Mr. HANNA. Well, I think a good deal of it came from the 
same source that yours did. 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is not an answer to my question. 

Mr. HANNA. In all good nature, Mr. President, I do not want 
to be interrupted, for I am very tired and I want to get through. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I really want to know, if it is proper that I 
should know. 

Mr. HANNA. If it is proper that you should know, when the 
proper time comes I will give you the information, 

Mr, MITCHELL, Is not this the proper time? 
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Mr. HANNA. I have said that the information comes from 
the owners of vessels, and from captains, masters, pilots, and 
other vessel 

Mr. MITCHELL. In answer to what? 

Mr. HANNA. In answer to questions put to them. 

Mr. 1 By whom? 

Mr. HANNA. By the parties who asked the questions. 

Mr. MITCHELL” Who were they? 

Mr. HANNA. I must beg the Senator's pardon. I object to 
the Senator’s question. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Were the questions put by the Isthmian 
Canal Commission? 

Mr. HANNA. No. 

M. MITCHELL, Or by any of the members of that Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. HANNA. They were obtained to controvert the testimony 
of one man. I am answering your question. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HANNA. I insist on your hearing me through. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Very well. 

Mr. HANNA. They are answers to questions to controvert the 
testimony of one man, and only one man, who was brought before 
the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, an old sailor, who had 
-sailed a ship from Panama to some point on the South American 
coast for seven months, who was put upon the stand as an expert, 
to show what the conditions are. Iam trying to demonstrate the 
relative value and the operation and feasibility of these canals. 
That man was not one of the witnesses before the Commission, 
but before the committee. I made no objection at that time, Mr. 
President, and I do not propose to offer an objection now; but the 
resolution of this Senate, which delegated the power to that com- 
mittee to send for persons and papers and summon before them 
witnesses, was intended in its spirit, if not in its letter, to be con- 
fined to the members of the United States Commission, but there 
were brought before that committee all kinds of witnesses, and 
this sailor man—I do not remember his name—was one of them. 
He testified under conditions which demonstrated to my mind 
that he knew what he was going to say when he came there, and 
that what on as facts 393 psa E E 

I instiga ese proper 

Mr. MITCHELL. E ah the Senator allow me? 

Mr. HANNA. When I get through. I am wound up now 
and I want to finish what I have to say 

I made these inquiries through p channels and through 

t I have moved inch by 


per motives, for the same e 
8 foot by foot in this in „„ the facts 


and the truth about all these eee in order that I might 
present to 8 5 colleagues in the Senate a fair statement; and if any 
effort which I could make as a member of that committee would 
bring any facts and information before this body which would 
aid them in 2 

I feel that I have done my duty, and that I ought not to be ques- 
tioned as to how, when, or w I obtained the facts and the 
information. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Will the Senator allow me one moment now? 

Mr. HANNA. You can have two or three moments. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Ihave not questioned the propriety of any- 
thing the Senator from Ohio has done in regard to this matter. 
I do insist, however, that we have a right to know if the Senator 
has gone outside of the investigation that is being conducted by 
the committee and has made an investigation of hisown. Ido 
not deny that he has a perfect right to do that, if he could get 
information that would be of value u pad gey question, but is it 
not proper that we should know what of questions were put 
to these men—— 

Mr. HANNA. I have read every one of the questions. 

Mr. MITCHELL. And who put the questions to the men, and 
all about it. 

Mr. HANNA. I have read every question. The questions 
were put to those men in writing. They were written questions. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Does the statement give the names of the 
CAET 

. HANNA. The questions are here in writing, and the 
Bei were given in writing by the men of whom the questions 
were asked. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Does the statement from which the Senator 
is 2 give the name of the person who asked the questions? 

Mr. HANNA. No; it does not give the name of person 
who asked the questions. It was not confined to one person. I 
used whatever means of acquaintance I happened. to have in 
vessel circles. I have had a great deal of suc rience, and I 
know many of those people myself personally. have written 
letters to vessel owners and vessel captains, — I have asked the 
companies who sail these big ships to give me the facts, and in 
writing in answer to written questions the facts are given in 
writing by the men who navigate their ships, 
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this evidence and satisfying themselves, then | N arenas.” 


Mr. MITCHELL. I want to suggest that the sailor of whom 


the Senator , whose name the Senator does not remember, 
and whose name I do not remember at this time, was subjected to 
cross-examination. He was beforethe committee, and the Senator 
from Ohio and other members of the committee had a right to 
cross-question him. Now we are confronted, however, by testi- 
3 given in an investigation outside, where no member of the 

ittee, certainly except the minority, had the opportunity to 
puta puta single question to a witness. 

A. Iwill give the Senator every one of the names 
of thee witnesses, and he can send a man to cross-examine them if 
he wants to do so. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I simply want to get at the facts. 

Mr. HANNA. I make the statement upon my own responsi- 
bility that they are facts, and I want to go on record to that effect. 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope it will not excite the Senator’s impa- 
tience, but I infer from what he has said that the questions the 
answers to which he was reading a while ago and also the question 
of curvature which came up were not propounded by the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. HANNA. I did not say they were propounded by the Com- 
mission or by the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have not said that you did say so. 

Mr. HANNA. No. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to know whether the Senator will 
say now who is the person who propounded the proposition that 
ee is three times as sharp as it is in the 
other. 

Mr. HANNA. That is a pretty sharp questi 

Mr. HARRIS. But it is easily , Mr. 8 if the 
Senator desires to answer it. 

Mr. HANNA. Well, I decline to answer further. I have not 
got down to such details as that. I will continue the summary 
of written questions and answers: 

Canal — its er itor dangers, and the: fact — asing ing the Panama me nag ey 
be resumed so much sooner than via 
Pacific 

my ey Captain WATT. NS. On the contrary Lhere — be a saving of 
time b the Panama route. 

Cap ain CAMERON. I think a great loss would be experienced in using the 

Capt. ih W. SHACKForD. In my opinion there would bea saving of time by 


Bee Ae Considering th: existing conditions and the fact that 
LRECHT. 0 t 
—— Canal sea — could be resumed much sooner, there 


no actual saving of time between Atlantic and Pacific ports vie Nic- 


“Capt. Josu Stoors. No, On the contrary, there would bea loss of time, 
OSHUA 0. con! ig a of 
greai sea speed of th 


5 

Ca; i. O. NEILSEN. Batten Ie tates Won ts in te vor of the Panes 
nal. 

Lan others malto in ssyhig, “No, there would be no saving in time via 


vessels. The calms which pes in Rag Bay of 
hie 5 noted as a wind which blo the Panama 


on in is that 
e e Catal, Saree ais She cates 
mw cle pire ne 71... DAA ualls o 
ruin and wind. Would not a sailing vessel have to be towed Guar either 


Captain WATT. „„ the term in its ordi sense, 
53 t im ie sailing lto Ta 
N it imprac ‘ora vessel to sai Lop 
the Nicaragua Canal without ashore. In my opinion sailing 
would have to be towed throu: er canal. ens ba: 
Capt. W. G. SHACKFORD. ost certainly in all cases. 
N ara one It would be impcsaible for a sailing ship to go through 
W. ow 
Captains DOXRUD and RIGELson. Yes, in our opinion it is impossi 
sai i through either canal with safe Sears 


t. J. W. SHACKFORD. Most certainly. Iconsider it an impossibili 
a — — vessel to pass through either canal under canvass, She would 
to be towed through, her exis furled and her 22 spars struck or housed. 
RS a 8 The sailing ship would certainly have to be towed 
reste icaragua 
t. H. O. NEILSEN. It would be dangerous to Lehn’ navi; 
the rigging over the “die Delian es a ship 


cy sag Bir igen Sp a at Peeve ren aback, 
quarters wrould be S'meosce to other vessel going 


2 most lik 
>e ah in close 
through the canal. Seain ship should be compe! ed md by law to use thos 
The others say thatall sailing vessels would have to be towed through t the 
21. Which route would be the easiest to tow through? 
. Would the strong winds at Wicarme Foams ¢ — on th 
ou e a’ rn ve such e on the 
and ards of a vessel as to blow her on to the lee bank of of the canal? . 
The officers are unanimous in saying that the wind is bound to affect more 
or less a vessel in the matter of giving her leeway; — express the opinion 
that the resistance offered by the masts and ya 2 the vessel would be so 
e e 
. v co ec only wi 
ind i tone. y grea tyan 


23. W. . bound east through the Nicaragua 
ical wich a bene OUE canis tke aoe same way and a beam wind be any 
dangerous than for a vessel west bound against that current 


N 


— 


cE oer 


The answers “Yes. The is and difficult 
eae are, 5 passage is more dangerous cult with 
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24, Could the curves be rounded as safely one way as the other? 

The answers are, Yes, and No; the opinion of the officers is much divided, 
pow cae gt on theappliances which would be at hand for checking the steam- 
er's headway. 

25. Consider both canals open, and yourself bound from New York to San 
Francisco in a sailing ship, using the Nicaragua Canal you would have to be 
towed through the entire length—187 miles. 

Through the Panama Canal you would also be towed 47 miles. By keeping 
your tug which would take you through the Panama Canal and letting it tow 
yo straight ont to sea 140 miles, you are out of the calm beltand bave wind, 

ving towed the same distance only as you would to have gotten through 
the Nicaragua Canal. Wi 

In view of all the conditions, winds, curves, calms, etc., governing each 
route, which canal would you use? 

The answers are unanimously for Panama. 


Why? 

Captain Warr. Because it would be more safe, more expeditious, and more 
economical to do so. - 

Captain Jamison. Because I consider the Nicaragua route an impractica- 
ble canal to navigate with a +knot current. 

Capt. W. G. SHACKFoRD. I do not consider the longer distance from Pan- 
ama to the Pacific ports an element to be taken into consideration when one 
is choosing which route to f° by, as it is more than made up by less dan- 
ger and quicker transit of the Panama Canal. even if the tug—in case of a 
sailing vessel-had to tow her for twice the difference in distance of the two 
routes, after getting in the Pacific. 

Capt. H. E. NICKELS. Less time and less danger. 

Captains DOXRUD and RIGELSON. The route is shorter and less dangerous. 

Capt. J. W. SHACKFORD. Because of the shorter route, fewer curves, of 
less sharpness, and less current. 

Ca rf Downs, BYRNE, and JOHNSON. It is shorter and safer. 

ef Offiver MARSDEN, S. S. Philadelphia. Less risk, with shorter distance 
and fewer and longer curves. 

Chief Officer FRANCKE, S. S. Friesland, Less wind, less current, less locks, 
less time; therefore. less danger. 

Capt. CHARLES W. ROGERS. Easier of navigating; therefore, less dangers. 

Capt. J. DANN, It's the safest and most expeditious. 

Capt. W. D. BURNHAM. Because the shorter the canal the less danger, 
less able to detention in the canal, and in practice actually believe there 
would be saving of time between ports by using the Panama and tow- 
ing through the calm belt at the western end. 

Tapetar DUNNING (Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company). Owing to the 
shorter distance and time, less danger than by Nicaragua 2 

Capt. H. O. NIELSEN. Because of the shorter distance of “canal dangers" 
and Tho calm and open sea of no danger.” 
anei ma e and captains of sailing vessels all say because of less 

ime e canal. . 

The New York pilots: The safest and shorter and easier inland navigation. 

The others give similar reasons. 

27. Do you think that in the event of the construction of either of these 


canals the coastwise traffic will be done entirely by steam? 
Hove that it will be. 


A. The majority of the captains and officers 
28. Would the continuous passage of a vessel through the 70 miles of fresh 


water in Lake Nicaragua have any appreciable effect on the foul growth and 
barnacles on her hull? 

The answers are almost unanimous in saying it would have little or no 
effect, because of the short time in fresh water. 

In the testimony given before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals at the several hearings on the canal subject, three 
or four features received much attention as being of especial 
advantage to the Nicaragua route, or of disadvantage to the 
Panama route. Those features were the strong trade wind which 
prevails along the line of the Nicaragua Canal, which was said 
to bea very favorable factor to that canal, as it would enable sail- 
ing vessels to sail through from ocean to ocean and thereby avoid 
the expense of being towed; (2) the lack of wind at Panama and 
the doldrums which prevail in the Bay of Panama were set forth 
as a great disadvantage to that route, because, as it was stated, 
sailing craft could not use the Panama route; (3) the great benefit 
vessels would derive from passing through Lake Nicaragua, 
because the action of the fresh water on the sea growth on their 
hulls, it was said, would leave the same clean as a result of their 
passage through the lake. 

This testimony has been incorporated in the Tapori of the Sen- 
ate committee and these features made much of by the advocates 
of the Nicaragua route. 

It is interesting, therefore, to read the opinions of shipmasters 
of the highest standing and of practical experience in dling 
ships in canals, as well as pilots who daily handle vessels of all 
kinds in channel ways of even greater width and depth of water 
than would be found in either canal. 

The unanimous opinion of all the captains and pilots to whom 
the question was submitted (see their individual statements, which 
I have quoted) is that the absence of wind at the Panama route 
isa good feature, as it insures much safer navigation of the canal. 
They are equally unanimous in saying that the strong trade wind 
which blows across the route of the Nicaragua Canal is a source 
of much danger to vessels using that route as it would give any 
steamer, particularly one that was light, a set to leeward, the 
majority of the officers believing that it would be impossible to 
keep a vessel with this wind blowing on her broadside from 
going aground on the lee bank of the canal. Captain Watt, of 
the steamship Campania, states that on several occasions when 
passing through the Suez Canal he was forced to tie up until the 
wind subsid He estimated the strength of the wind he en- 
countered in the Suez Canal at 15 knots. (The average strength 
of the trade winds at Nicaragua is 16 knots.) 

Capt. O. Penrice, of the steamship Camoens, of the Lamport 
and Holt Line, makes six trips a year through the Manchester Ship 


Canal. He states that many times he has been forced to make 
fast to mooring posts at the bank because the prevalence of a 10 


to 12 knot breeze on the side made it impossible for him to pro- 
ceed and keep from going aground on the lee bank. 

Capt. W. G. Shackford taken his steamer through the Man- 
chester and Kiel canals several times and has had the same expe- 
rience with wind as the captains above named. 

Contrary to the general opinion, based somewhat upon the re- 

rts of the Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals, that the 

icaragua route is particularly advantageous for sailing vessels 
because of the prevalence of the trade wind. which, it is believed, 
would enable them to sail through the canal and so save any ex- 
pense of towage, the shipmasters are unanimous in saying that 
it will be absolutely impossible to sail a vessel through the Nica- 
ragua Canal. 

They say that in the first place there is not room enough to tack 
a vessel; that the average leeway a sailing vessel makes, especially 
with the wind abeam and at slow speed at curves, would put her 
on the lee bank of the canal before she had gone any distance; 
that it will be utterly impossible for her to make the turns in the 
canal] unassisted, and that a vessel bound from the Pacific to the 
ae Ocean will have a head wind a great portion of the dis- 

nce. 

In the case of a sailing ship, the masts and yards of which, 
even with the canvas snugly furled. offer a great deal of resist- 
ance to wind, the danger of being blown onto the canal banks 
will be even greater than witha steamer. It is the opinion of 
the shipmasters that it would be difficult to tow the modern 
sailing ship through the Nicaragua Canal with safety, so far as 
grounding is concerned, because of the great pressure which the 
wind would exert on its spars, thereby blowing it sideways onto 
the canal bank. 

The shipmasters and pilots are unanimous in saying that, be- 
cause of the absence of wind at the Panama route, they would 
poter to go through that canal, as its passage would be less 

zardous. 


The ten Maine shipmasters, whose interest is entirely in sailin, 
craft engaged in the coastwise trade, the class of shipping which 
the Senate committee in its report states will be most benefited 
by the construction of the Nicaragua Canal, are unanimous in 
saying that if both canals were opened at an equal toll they would 
use the Panama Canal, because of the shorter time the ship would 
be in a canal and in danger, and because the absence of winds 
along the Panama Canal renders the transit there from ocean to 
ocean less difficult and dangerous than via Nicaragua. In giv- 
ing this opinion they took into consideration the fact that their 
vessels would have to be towed at least 150 miles to sea after 
emerging from the Panama Canal into the Pacific before they 
would find sufficienf wind to proceed on their voyage without the 
assistance of tugs. 

Another consideration of importance is the cost of assistance 
from tugs. 

The expense of taking any craft, steamer, or sailing vessel 
through an isthmian canal will be much less by the Panama 
route than by the Nicaragua route according to the statements of 
the shipmasters. In response to questions Nos. 2, 3, 12, and 14, 
already quoted, as to whether the assistance of tugs would be 
required in navigating the canals and the amount of such assist- 
ance, the replies show that while a few state that they would 
pass through the Panama Canal without any assistance whatever, 
except for mooring posts at the entrance to locks, all the others 
say that the most assistance they would require would be two 
tugs. On the other hand, they say that they would not undertake 
to pass through the Nicaragua Canal without the assistance of 
from two to five powerful tugs. 

As to the effect of fresh water on barnacles, etc., the opinions of 
the shipmasters are directly at variance with statements made to 
the Senate committee and embodied in their report. They are 
unanimous in saying that from their experience with vessels in 
fresh-water ports the action of the fresh water of Lake Nica: 
on barnacles and foul growth on the hulls of vessels which would 
pass through the canal and lake would have little or no effect in 
removing that growth. To obtain any benefit from the action of 
fresh water in removing the foul growth from the bottoms of the 
vessels the shipmasters say it would be necessary for the vessel 
to remain in the fresh water for from four to six weeks. They 
say there is nothing in this argument worthy of consideration in 
se into account the advantages and disadvantages of the two 
pro canal routes. 

I wish so say further, in connection with the testimony which I 
have just read, that I have here in this book the questions to and 
answers of every one of these men, their names, the vessels they 
sail, and the names of the owners, and all are in writing; and if 
anyone has curiosity about them or questions the authenticity of 
the statements, he is at liberty to examine the originals of the 
statements. 4 

There was but one purpose in my mind in seeking this infor- 
mation. Nearly all my life I have had to do with the navigation of 
ships on the Great Lakes. Many of them to-day are as large as 
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the average ship which would go through the canal. We have 
difficult and dangerous navigation through the straits of those 
lakes, rapidly being improved. I know what it means to have 
the wind abeam and a strong current against you. I know what 
it means to have a vessel take a sheer when she is running at 
slow speed. I have been on ships many times when they have 
gone onto a bank under such conditions. 

Knowing that and appreciating fully the dangers and delays 
in the operation of a canal like this, and not wishing to claim 
a standing here as an expert, I took advantage of my acquaint- 
ance with those connected with the great maritime interests of 
this country to obtain these facts, not with a view of producing 
evidence to gain a simple point, but to submit them to my col- 
leagues as facts, vouched for by myself as correctly taken, and in 
written form open to your examination. 

I am not carried away by any pride of opinion in my choice of 
these routes. 

I said yesterday that, in common with many of my fellow-citi- 
zens, I entered upon this question imbued with the same senti- 
ment that has inspired us all for years past, that the time must 
come, sooner or later, when, if a canal was built to connect the 
Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean, it must be built, owned, and 
operated by the United States. 

I started on the work connected with that committee with the 
honest and earnest desire to accomplish that purpose; and if the 
work on the isthmian canal is not commenced by the United 
States Government in the year 1902 it will not be my fault. 

I have heard insinuations on the streets and elsewhere as to the 
motives which have prompted those who, in the progress of this 
canal subject, have been led at least to believe that after all, and 
fortunately so, the way was 1 5 to us to buy and to finish a 
canal at a place recommended by the best talent available in the 
world as the best, a canal to be constructed for the benefit of all 
nations. While misfortune has met the Panama enterprise as to 
its finances, there has been no evidence produced here or else- 
where, to my knowledge, which controverts the statement that 
the work done so far, from the beginning to this moment, has been 
on the line of the best ible engineering policy and methods. 

We have inherited this opportunity. It has come to us without 
our seeking, simply because the people of the United States had 
developed a determination to carry to the finish the great work 
of a canal. I repeat—and I repeat it with pride as an American 
citizen—that the inspiration of this great work does not come 
from any selfish or narrow motive. 

If a canal is built and is operated, it will be built and operated 
by the American people. 

But there is one condition to which I wish to call your attention 
before closing. If, as I claim, the route of the Panama Canal is 
the best for the canal, and if for any cause we should decide to 
construct a canal along the Nicaragua route, what assurance and 
what guaranty have we that some other nation or parties may 
not decide to fnis h the Panama Canal upon its responsibility? 

With the growing wealth of this country and of others; with 
capital eagerly and boldly seeking investment; with the compli- 
cations of nations in the struggle for supremacy and commerce; 
with a full and high appreciation of the value of this great work, 
offensive and defensive, in war; with the jealousy which may 
arise at any time through the channels of commerce in contests 
with other nations who, as we well know, have wealth and en- 
terprise as well as the United States. is it not possible, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 1 i may be two canals, should we build the Nica- 

anal? 

tt we are to be a competitor with the Panama Canal, then, in 
my judgment, we would be at a great disadvantage because of 
all the points which I have attempted to make by a comparison 
of the two routes. Our competitors would have all the advan- 
tages that I have outlined as existing in favor of the Panama Canal. 

Gentlemen must consider, as a commercial and business propo- 
sition, the cost of maintenance and operation, where there is an 
acknowledged difference between the two in favor of Panama of 
$1,300,000 per annum, the interest at Government rates, as I said 
yesterday, on $65,000,000. 

I have heard it urged that we ought not to consider the com- 
mercial side of this question. Mr. President, the commercial side 
of this question is the one side which interests all the people, East 
and West, North and South. 

It is to aid in the development of each section of our country 
alike. 

The opportunities which will be given geographically to one 
section over another will be to the benefit of that particular sec- 
tion, but we are trying to serve the whole people and the whole 
country. 

It is to be a canal which will benefit the people of the United 
States and the people of the universe. 

If there is any pride or sentiment in this p: 
it to the high level of doing that which wi 


ition let us carry 
place the United 


States where she belongs as a leader of civilization and humanity. 
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Let us not discuss in detail the technique as to whether the 
mouth of the canal is nearer to New Orleans or to Pensacola or 
to Norfolk or to Baltimore or to New York. 

Commerce will flow in natural channels. Economics will con- 
trol results. But shall we stop to consider the question as to who 
will get the best of it? Who will stop to discuss whether in the 
equation of payments one section of this country will pay more 
or less than another? 

Where will you look for inspiration upon any great public ques- 
tion if you eliminate the necessities of the people by sneeringly 
calling them commerce or commercial value?“ 

Mr. President, there is nothing inconsistent from a national and 
patriotic standpoint with the ambition and the aims connected 
with this enterprise, if we at the same time consider on parallel 
lines the material benefits which it is going to bring to the whole 
people. If we had the canal built to-day, after passing through 
all these discussions, and if we found that we had made a mis- 
take in our selection, we would feel, as I have said, that some- 
thing personal or sectional or otherwise had influenced our deci- 
sion as against the advice and the judgment and the information 
furnished us by the highest possible authorities in the United 
States or elsewhere. 

Now, Mr. President, in closing for to-day, although there are 
many other matters which I may be called upon to present later, 
I wish to have it understood, so far as concerns the work of the 
committee, that those of us who have joined in the minority re- 
port have merely sought to give to this body the result of our 
judgment as to what is for the best interest of our country—the 
whole country. s 


Mr. BACON. I beg leave to present two amendments which I 


design to offerat the proper time. One of them is to the bill now 
pending and the other is an amendment to the pro amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. I ask that 


i the PRESIDENT pro tempore. Th posed dm 
e pro tempore. e pro amendments 
will be read. z 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. BAcoN to the bill (H. R. 3110) 
to ponos for the construction of a canal connecting the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 


1. On page 2, line 3, strike out the words “Secretary of War” and insert 
in lien thereof the words Isthmian Canal Commission hereinafter author- 


2. On page 2, lines 10 and 11. strike out the words “Secretary of War" and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “Isthmian Canal Commission, under the di- 
rection of the President.” 

3. On 3, line 6, strike out the words "Secretary of War” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “said Isthmian Canal Commission, subject to the 
sas a tdegs of the President.” 

On 8, after the word “defenses,” at the end of said line, insert the 
words “or any 92 5 e a 

5. Add an additional section to said bill, to be known as section 7, as follows: 

“To enable the President to construct the canal and works appurtenant 
thereto as provided in this act, there is hereby created the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, the same to be composed of seven members who shall be nom- 
inated and appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and who Il serve during the pleasure of the President. Of 
the seven members of said Commission, at least four of them shall be persons 
learned and skilled in the science of engineering, and at least one shall be 
an officer of the United States Army and one other shall be an officer of the 
United States Kary the said officers respectively being either upon the 
active or the reti list of the Army and the Nery: Said co; oners 

Il receive as their compensation the sum of -— dollars per annum and 
such additional allowance for expenses as may be allowed by the President 
in his discretion. In addition to the members of said Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, the President is hereby authorized to employ in said service any of 
the engineers of the United States — at his retion, and likewise to 
employ any engineers in civil life at discretion, and any other persons 
necessary to make such investigation, and to fix the compensation of any and 
all of such engineers and other persons. Said Commission shall in all mat- 
ters be subject to the direction and control of the President, and shall make 
to the President annually and at such other periods as may be 9 
either by law or by the order of the President, full and complete reports o 
all their actings and doings in the construction of said work and in the per- 
formance of their duties in connection therewith. And the said Commission 
shall futhermore give to Congress, or either House of Congress, such informa- 
tion as may be required, either by act of Congress or by the order of either 
House of Congress.” í 

to read the 


Mr. BACON. Ido not think it will be n 
other amendment, because it is practically the same. In fact, the 
sections just read, providing for the creation of a commission, are 
identical, and the other amendment simply adapts it to what is 
known as the Spooner amendment. It is the same scheme pro- 
vided for in the amendment proposed to the original bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The second amendment proposed by Mr. Bacon is as follows: 
Amendments intended to be to the amendment p: 


by Mr. 
SPOONER to the bill (H. R. Rie to provide for the construction of a canal 
connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. . 


1. On page 3, line 12, strike out the words Secretary of War“ and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “Isthmian Canal Commission hereinafter author- 


2. On 3, line 22, strike out the words “Secretary of War“ and insert 
in lieu f the words “said Isthmian Canal Commission under the direc- 
tion of the President.” 


8. Q: page 3, line 24, after the word “and,” insert the words the President 
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9 1. strike out tho sentence with the word 
That” endings with the eee rag em 5 nan 3. 
words “Secretary of War“ and insert 


es A 8 strike out the 
at 8 mian Canal 


4 line 24, str strike out the aint oN “Secretary of War” and insert 
“said Isthmian Canal 
line 1, after the word nand" and before the word “shall,” 
“the President,” 

8. On 5, line 4, after the word cause,“ insert the words the said 

sar ye nal Commission to make.” 
pit pas 5, line 5, 2 the — s 3 strike out all the remainder 
to and including th “compensation,” in the eighth 


10. On 2 ald Istim strike out the words “ Secretary of War” and insert 
the words“ said Isthmian Canal Commission, subject to the approval of the 
e 


nt.” 
1L On page 5, in line 18, after the word “defenses,” insert the words “ 
we Add an adit 
2 EE ESR A a A E RAT 


as follows: 

Jo enable the President to construct the canal and works appurtenant 
thereto as proyided in this act there is hereby created the en Canal 
Com the same to be eee 3 meneen who shall be nomi- 

ted by the Presiden: and with the advice and consent 
+f the Senate, and who shall serve d pleasure of the President. Of 
Ihe seven members of said commission at least four of them shall be per- 
sons learned and skilled in the science of engineering, and pkk gee some ones 
be an officer of the United States Army, and one stall be officer of 
United States red ist oft said officers, 
tive or the retired 


the wo: 
7. On 


Canal is- 
sion the President is hereby authorized to employ in said service any of the 
engineers of the United States Arny, at his retion, ——f likewise to em- 
ploy any engineers in civil re aaa at andany rsons neces- 
sary for the proper and ee fix the com- 
pensation of any and allo e tothe eers and other d commission 
shall in all matters be 8 to the a e gies nto} of the Aapan 


Mr. MITCHELL. I 93 to take tho floor on the pending bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I merely desire to give notice that on the con- 
clusion of the remarks of the Senator from Oregon to-morrow I 
shall address the Senate on the pending bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, on the 11th day of March 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] printed 
as a document a communication from Mr. G. A. Karwiese, civil 
and consulting engineer, of Louisville, Ky., in reference to an in- 
teroceanic canal. I know nothing about the matter beyond the 
fact that it isa brief and very interesting document, and I ask 
that it be ESIDEN in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire asks unanimous consent that a document printed by order 
of the Senate be printed in the RECORD, Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

The document referred to is as follows; 

[Senate Document No, 245, Fifty-seventh Congress, first session.] 
PANAMA CANAL ROUTE. 
[March 11, 1902.—Referred to the gane on Interoceanic Canals and 
ordered to be printed.] 


Mr. BURGETE presented the fttowing memorial from Mr. G. A. Kar- 
wiese, civil and consulting engineer, ay imag setting forth the advan- 
tages of a certain route for the construction of the Panama Canal: 


rede GRAY STREET, Louisville, Ky. 
To the honorable Senators and Re; 


of the United Slaten in 6 Congress assembled: 


The act of Congres roved March 8, 1899. contem: amp A eco pi 
tion of the Isthmus E PARATA, with a view of f discover the best and most 


ving several years upon the Isthmus, an d t surveys 
across the same, I r preen g for your consideration 
best, and S pee 5 1 between the Gulf of San 
l, ti Valley, on the ho Pacific. and the trato,a 
part of the G fort Tate on the Atlantic side of the Isthm 
M — gat pon were the most ee o and 5 that have 
ever been o, and route foran Is orod, and iho canal proper is outside 


r is outside 
ma Canal 


Company. 
an examination of the map of Colombia it will be observed that 

Gulf of San C several miles 5 

furnishing a safe harbor for sheltering or re vessels, and the same 
conditions exist in the Gulf of Darien; thus what noother route does. 

Said route will require a canal less than length from tide water 
on the Pacific to tide water on the Atlantic, with s a mountain o 
about 1} lent e 3 which is no formidable obetrnotion in this 
Tin: 


shi * or —— are liable to be — 1 anal 
e estima’ thiscanal c nding ios ocks, ane 
pite for controlling the water, 15 48,000,000, with a liberal margin for un- 


foreseen contingencies, 


While the distance between the tide waters of the Atlantic and Pacific is 
only 18 miles, it will probably be found advisable to place the locks farther 


Pte advantages of a sea-level canal, with only two locks, can readil 
understood over a canal with numerous locks 3 
vessels 108 feet set and S 8 inches. 

ea kep aih water upon the 5 route I 
poor eh bap nao ie fo aso 


utilize in ting el 
firstin constructing the Pat icp and 

moving all vessels ugh the canal from ocean 16 855 . — *. ap . 
purposes as modern science and invention may require along the route of the 


SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THE APUTI ROUTE, 


First. It is the shortest feasible route between the Atlantic —.— Pacific 
oceans yet 9 9 and the only available sea-level route, 
two locks, one at each terminal, for the purpose of contro Mag then. pire Ped 
water level between the locks, and at the same time furnish protection 

ocean tidal overfiows. 

Second. The cost of construction will not be one-third of the amount re- 
quired to 8 any other propona canal, nor will it cost Ne e as 
much to maintain after 3 ion; consequently thi e tonnage charges could 


Deira No other has such ample and safı 

0 ample ə natural har bo 
at either terminal for the 5 of shi — and in fact at the 8 
of either the Panama or Nicaraguan routes rbors must be constructed 


pol TTIE ORT money, estimated at at $10,000,000 each, 


Fourth. At each lock can be constructed dry docks, one for sailing vessels 
—— one for 5 where all necessary repairs can be =e. 

lus yaoni can be utilized for producing immense electrical 
power for propelling vessels through the gpr Pees the tunnel, and 
Sixth. we ices: is free from financial complications and volcanic disturbances. 
Seventh. SFr tide waters of the Atlantic and Pacifica nearer, with 


ree te obstruction, than at any other points on the Isthmus. 
Congress of March that no investigation and Sa: contemplated by the act of 
March 8, 1899, * be complete that did toot embrace the zme 

— pe Varan an and be lieving, erora that a commission 


—— examination. favor 
my route over all — I respectfully pri bet . the > brief statement herein 


——f for your „„ state 3 2330- 
asa e eer in Suez 
ae, Ma ene oe ie mae capacity 8 the Pan- 

I — Eads in his Mississippi Ri ject to l; 

was ver ec gu 
desp wat the . Gait end and I have visited and carefully examined — 
great work and tunnel in Europe and America. 

I have trav the routes of both the Panama and Ni canals and 


the Isthmus of Panama from Lake Nicara: 


made eight surveys in as many years across 

more conversant with the topography o of the ‘Isthmus of Panama than a 

— . — man living; hence my — — to give the Government of the Unite 
ta 
nd. 


A. KARWIESE, 
Civil ann Consulting Engineer. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MASON. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 
45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, June 7, 1902, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION, 
Executive nomination received by the Senate June 6, 1902, 
APPOINTMENT AS MEDICAL OFFICER OF VOLUNTEERS. 
William B. Orear, of Georgia, contract surgeon, United States 


Army, to be assistant surgeon of volunteers with the rank of 
captain, June 8, 1902, vice Richmond, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 6, 1902. 
CONSULS. 

Max J. Baehr, of Nebraska, now consul at Magdeburg, Ger- 
many, to be consul of the United States at Cienfuegos, Cuba. 

Ross E. Holaday, of Ohio, to be consul of the United States at 
Santiago de Cuba. 

Joseph I. Brittain, of Ohio, now consul at Nantes, France, to 
be Sonka of the United States at Kehl, Germany. 

Benjamin H. Ridgely, of Kentucky, now consul at Malaga, 
e | Spain, to be consul of the United States at Nantes, France. 

MARSHAL, 
I. Cunningham, of South Carolina, to be United States 
for the district of South Carolina. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY—GENERAL OFFICERS, 
To be brigadier-generals. 
Col. Samuel M. Whitside, Tenth Cavalry, May 29, 1902. 
Col. Sumner H. Lincoln, Tenth Infantry, May 29, 1902. 
Medical Department. 

William Lordan Keller, of New York, contract surgeon, United 
States Army, to be assistant surgeon with the rank of first lieu- 
tenant, June 2, 1902. 
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Charles Clarence i 


United States Army, to 8 ee ee of first 
lieutenant, June 2, 1902. S 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Infantry Arm. 
Quinton, Fourteenth Infantry, to be 


Lieut. Col. William 
colonel, May 28, 1902. 

Lieut. Col. Jesse C. Chance, Twenty-sixth Infantry, to be 
colonel, May 28, 1902. 

Maj. Ralph W. Hoyt, Tenth Infantry, to be lieutenant-colonel, 


Mag 28, 1902. 
aj. George A. Cornish, Fifteenth Infanty, to be lieutenant- 
colonel, May 28, 1902. 

Capt. Charles H. Bonesteel, Twenty-seventh Infantry, to be 
major (subject to examination required by law), May 9, 1902. 

Capt. Lyman W. V. Kennon, Sixth Infantry, to be major (sub- 
ject to examination required by law), May 28, 1902. 

2 5 William Lassiter, Sixteenth Infantry, to be major, May 
28, 1902. 

Capt. Charles G. Morton, Sixth Infantry, to be major (subject 
to examination required by law), May 28, 1902. 
woe aiee George F. Baltzell, Fifth Infantry, to be captain, 

ay 9, 1902. 

First Lient. Edgar T. Conley, Twenty-first Infantry, to be cap- 
tain, May 26, 1902. 

First Lieut. Edgar T. Collins, Eighth Infantry, to be captain, 
May 28, 1902. 

First Lieut. Seaborn G. Chiles, Eleventh Infantry, to be cap- 
tain, May 28, 1902. 

First Lieut. Lyman M. Welch, Twentieth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain, May 28, 1902. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE, 


First Asst. Engineer J. Edward Dorry, to be a chief engineer 
in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. 

First Asst. Engineer Charles A. McAllister, to be a chief engi- 
neer in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. 

Second Asst. Engineer Theodore G. Lewton, to be a first assist- 
ant engineer in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. 

Second Asst. Engineer Albert C. Norman, to be a first assistant 
engineer in the Revenne-Cutter Service of the United States. 

Second Asst. Engineer C. Gadsden Porcher, to be a first as- 
5 1 5 engineer in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United 

tates. 

Acting Second Asst. Engineer Norris K. Davis, of Virginia, to 
be a second assistant engineer in the Revenue-Cutter Service of 
the United States. 

Acting Second Asst. Engineer Lorenzo C. Farwell, of Massa- 
chusetts, to be a second assistant engineer in the Revenue- 
Cutter Service of the United States. 

Acting Second Asst. Engineer William J, Gilbert, of North 
Carolina, to be a second assistant engineer in the Revenue-Cutter 
Ser vice of the United States. 

Second Lieut. George C. Carmine, to be a first lieutenant in 
the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. 

Second Lieut. George M. Daniels, to be a first lieutenant in the 
Revenne-Cutter Service of the United States. 

Second Lieut. Detlef F. A. de Otte, to be a first lieutenant in 
the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. 

Second Lieut. Frederick J. Haake, to be a first lieutenant in 
the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. 

Third Lieut. Eugene Blake, jr., to be a second lieutenant in the 
Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. 

Third Lieut. Frank B. Goudey, to be a second lieutenant in the 
Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. 

Third Lieut. Philip H. Scott, to be a second lieutenant in the 
Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. 

Third Lieut. William J. Wheeler, to be a second lieutenant in 
the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. 

Third Lieut. Herman H. Wolf, to be a second lieutenant in the 
Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. 


POSTMASTERS, 


Clinton L. Kester, to be postmaster at Marcellus, in the county 
of Cass and State of Michigan. 

James H. Williams, to be postmaster at Whitehall, in the 
county of abe and State of Michigan. 

Charles McKerlie, to be postmaster at Sturgis, in the county of 
St. Joseph and State of Michigan. 

Christopher T. Bailey, to be postmaster at Raleigh, in the county 
of Wake and State of North lina. 


Eleanora Andrews, to be postmaster at Evansville, in the county 
of Rock and State of Wisconsin. 

Edward L. Bates, to be postmaster at Pentwater, in the county 
of Oceana and State of Michigan. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, June 6, 1902. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
Henry N. Couper, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


COMPENSATION OF GEN. LEONARD A. WOOD. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee on 
Military Affairs to submit the following privileged report on 
noe resolution 278, and move that the resolution lie on the 
table. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secre of War is 
if not poy armas with the public inte 
aM eric cermin’ of Guta Gite the COANA ch Gate te tie 
88 the United States, and by what — wear and under Aar law — 
salary or compensation has been paid. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to file the views of the 
minority of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia files the views 
of the minority. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
make a parliamen cg ht 

The SPEAKER. e gentleman will state it. s 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. As I understand it, Mr. 
Speaker, the committee recommends that this resolution lie on 
the table, and I want to inquire whether or not the motion of the 
gentleman by the instruction of the committee is debatable? 

The SPEAKER. It is not debatable. 

Mr. DALZELL. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DALZELL. Is not this resolution identical, or almost 
identical, with the one disposed of yesterday? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what p does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, that 
the motion is debatable, and I would like to be heard on that 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Thisisa resolution, Mr. Speaker, which was 
introduced on the 28th day of May, a resolution of inquiry ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of War for certain information to be fur- 
nished to the House. e resolution has not been rted until 
to-day. It became a privileged resolution on the 4th instant, the 
week 3 expired within which the committee did not make 
a report. 

Now. I desire to call the attention of the Chair to certain par- 
liamen precedents on the subject. I call attention to section 
426 and following sections of Hinds’s Parliamentary Precedents, 
which contain rulings of the Chair on various questions of this 
sort, and which declare that resolutions of ie ick not being re- 
ported within the week, a motion to discharge the committee 
consideration of it presents a question of privilege. That is to be 
found on page 3275 of the RECORD of the Forty-seventh Congress, 
That is the rule: 

A resolution of in may be rted back at any time within a week, 
and is privileged — — reported. si sx 

The resolution becomes privileged in two ways, Mr. Speaker. 
Itis privileged when the committee reports it within the week, 
The committee may fail to rt it within a week, and then it 
becomes privileged, to be called up at the instance of any member 
of the House, and because it is so privileged after the week has 
expired it is reported for consideration. 

ow, I refer the Chair to section 430 of Hinds’s Parliamentary 
Precedents, and also to page 6218 of the RECORD of the Fifty- 
second Congress and 625 of the Fifty-sixth Congress. I do 
not mean to say by reference to these citations that they are ex- 
actly in point with that which I make in this case, but the point 
I make now is that the committee having failed to report this 
resolution within the week, by such failure it becomes a privi- 
leged resolution, just as much so as a veto of the President u 
a bill becomes a privileged matter, to be called up by any member 
of the House at any time. And being so privileged, it is privi- 
le for consideration. 

make the point of order that the report which comes in after 
six days and after the time fixed by the rule has become privile; 
matter for consideration, and I a ts the point thata report which 
proposes simply to lay a resolution on the table is not the consid- 
eration contemplated by the rules and the precedents established 
by the House. It is simply laid on the table and not considered 
at all. It might be said, although I do not think it is so, that 
after it was laid on the table, 5 — a privileged resolution, any 
member of the-House could move to take it from the table and 


uested to furnish to the Hi 
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have a vote upon it, just as you could a bill vetoed by the Presi- 
dent which had been laid on the table. 

I raiso the point of order and ask the Chair to decide whether 
or not, this being a privileged resolution and being under the 


rules a privile resolution for consideration, a report recom- 
mending that the resolution lie on the table or a motion made by 
the chairman of the committee is one that must be considered by 
the House? 

The SPEAKER. There is no difficulty at all about this ques- 
tion; it is well settled again and again. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. er, before the 
Chair rules, I desire to submit one matter to the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule, but will hear the 
gentleman. 

My. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not wish to delay this 
matter; but it is well established that there are certain motions 
which are privileged, and, as I understand parliamentary law, you 
can not apply one privileged motion to another privileged motion. 
A motion to adjourn, for instance, is of the highest privilege; and 
ro can not apply to a motion to adjourn a motion to lay on the 

table. 

The motions which are privileged in their nature and character 
are specified in the rules; and, as [have just said, it is, as I under- 
stand, the universal rule that you can not apply one of these privi- 
leged motions to another. A motion to adjourn, a motion to 
postpone indefinitely, a motion to lay on the table, can not be laid 
on the table. In other words, no one of these motions, being privi- 
leged, can be superseded by a similar motion. I do not see how 
the motion. to lay on the table can be applied to this privileged 
nie 8 motion made privileged under the rule which has been 
cited. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee must bear in 
mind that the matter reported by the committee is not a motion, 
but is a resolution. As the Chair was about to state, the question 
here presented is a very simple one and has been repeatedly de- 
cided. The rules give a committee one week within which to re- 
port back a resolution of this character—a resolution of inquiry 
addressed to the head of a department. If, as in this case, a reso- 
lution of this character, referred to a committee, is not reported 
back within a week, the rule and the decisions contemplate that 
any member of the House may protect the interests of the House 
by calling up the resolution for consideration. That becomes a 
privilege of the House. But there is no decision that divests the 
committee or the member representing the committee of the right, 
the privilege—the Chair might say the duty—of reporting the 
resolution when it can be done. 

Now, while the matter does not bear at all upon the parlia- 
mentary situation, it is proper to say that the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs was ready to report this resolu- 
tion within the week. But the Chair was very anxious to keep 
the right of way for the Judiciary Committee, and, at the re- 

uest of the Chair, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL], the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, postponed call- 
ing up the resolution. And it was again postponed yesterday 
morning on the joint consent of both the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. BARTLETT] and the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. The only change that has been made in the 
rights of the member representing the Committee on Military 
Affairs is that the House itself has the same privilege that he 
has—the privilege of bringing up the resolution if it is not re- 

orted. 
” Now, the gentleman from Iowa has brought in this resolution 
and moved to lay it on the table. Nothing has transpired that 
changes his right to make that motion; and there is nothing bet- 
ter settled in parliamentary law than that a motion to lay on the 
table is not debatable. The Chair also has no doubt that, under 
the usgges of the House, the laying of the resolution on the table, 
like the postponing of it, is a consideration of the matter by the 
House. The Chair is, therefore, constrained to overrule the point 
of order and to hold that the motion made by the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs is in order; and the question 
before the House is on that motion. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I should like to make a re- 

uest, if the Chair will entertain it, for unanimous consent. Ide- 
sire to ask that the report of the committee and the views of the 
minority may both be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unanimous 
consent that the report of the majority of the committee, with 
the views of the minority, may be printed in the RECORD. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and that order is made. 


The report of the committee is as follows: 
The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred H. Res. 278, as 


follows: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of War is requested to furnish to the House, 
if not incompatible with the poni interesi 

What salary or other com 

late governor-general of 


t, the following information: 
msation has been paid to Gen. Leonard A. Wood, 
ba, during the occupation of Cuba by the mili- 


forces of the United States, and by what authority and under what law 
. has been Neid * 


House Doc. No. 696 of the first session of the a Mowat Congress fur- 
nishes the 3 with a letter from the Secretary of War 
dated May 31, 1902, which states that the salary received as governor of Cuba 
was $15,000 per no for entire time. 

Letter from retary of War is made part of this report: 

War DEPARTMENT, Washington, May 31, 1902. 

Str: I observe that a resolution has been introduced in the House, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, calling for information as to 
General Wood's salary in Cuba and the authority under which it has been 
paid. I should hardly a, mag that the adoption of the resolution would 
serve any useful Lou will find the whole subject covered in House 

ment No. y-sixth “onies first session, on page 17, of which 
2 will find the order of General Alger making an allowance to General 
rooke, out of the revenues of Cuba, at the rate o yon a year. There has 
been no change since that time, except that when General Wood's commis- 
sion as major-general of volunteers expired I made an order for a further 
allowance, equal to the difference between the salary of a major-general and 
a brigadier-general, so as to keep his total compensation at the same figure, 
the combined compensation received as an officer of the Army and as gov- 
ernor of Cuba Dene eivers $15,000 per annum. 

I see that the Cuban Congress has voted that Mr. Palma’s salary shall be 

„000, You will ses, by examining the document above referred to, that I 

ave already explained this subject both to the Senate and tothe House,and 
neither House of Congress has taken any action or made any objection, al- 
though the matter has thus been fully before them for two years, and al- 
though there has been important legislation regarding Cuba in the mean- 
time. The payments of this salary are also explained in the full and detailed 
account of all expenditures of Cuban revenues down to the 30th of April, 1900, 
transmitted to the Committee of the Senate on Cuba, and contained in five 
large printed volumes containing a complete and detailed accounting in an- 
swer to the calls of that committee, made up at an expense of probably not 
less than $50,000. It is de ee of the Department to transmit to Con- 

ress at an early day a furthér accounting, giving the receipts and expendi- 

ures in detail down to the close of our occu on, and 13 typewriters are 
now exclusively engaged in the preparation of this statement. Under these 
circumstances the passing of this resolution by the House would seem to have 
somewhat the character of giving the sanction of the House to an attack 
which is without the slightest foundation. 

I should hardly a ang that the House of Representatives would wish to 
adopta resolution which implies ignorance on its part of the authority of 
the ident of the United States, under the law of military occupation, to 
appropriate and expend the revenues of the 6 of the occupied 
4 80 The concluding words of the resolution would seem to have t 
effect. 

It seems hardly worth mentioning that neither the name nor the title of 
General Wood is correctly stated in the resolution. 


Very respectfully 
i ELIHU ROOT, Secretary of War. 
Hon. Joux A. T. HULL, 
Chairman Committee on Military Afairs, House of Representatives. 


The views of the minority are as follows: 


The undersigned members of the Committee on Military Affairs respect- 
fully dissent from the report of the committee on House resolution No. 278, 
which resolution is as follows: 


“ Resolved, That the Secretary of War is requested to furnish to the House, 
if not incompatible with the public inte the following information: What 
salary or other compensation has been d to Gen. Leonard A. Wood, late 


overnor-general of Cuba, during the Ppa grr of Cuba by the mili 
orces of the United States, and by what authority and under what law suc 
salary or compensation has been paid.” 
General Wood is an officer in the United States Army, with the rank of 


bi er-general, and, as such officer, was governor-general of the island of 
Cuba, and in command of the military forces of the United States stationed 
in Cuba. His pay and emoluments of office were fixed by statute, as an 


officer of the United States Government. The pay of a bri er-general of 
the Army is by statute fixed at $5,500 per annum, or $458.33 per month, and 
10 per cent therefor for serving beyond the limits of the United States. 

he statement has been e in the press that large sums have been paid 
to General Wood as salary and allowances during his service in Cuba—far in 
excess of the amount allowed by law for salary and allowances. 

The purpose of this resolution was simply to arrive at the facts, and ex- 

mad no opinion as to the legality of the payment; and Congress is entitled 
o know the facts. 

Section 1269 of the Revised Statutes, which is also contained in section 817 
of the Military Laws of the United States, provides “ that no allowance shall 
be made to officers in addition to their pay, except as hereinafter provided.” 

This isa statute expressly forbidding any other allowance to officers of 
the Army than that provided by law, and if it has been violated, or if addi- 
tional allowances have been paid toGeneral Wood, Con: isentitled toknow 
what they are, and under what authority of law they have been pud: 

There are various statutes upon the subject. Section 1763 of the Revised 
Statutes declares: 

No person who holds an office, the salary or annnal compensation at- 
tached to which amounts to the sum of $2,500, shall receive compensation for 
discharging the duties of any other office, unless expressly authorized by law.” 

Section 1764 provides: 

No allowance or compensation shall be made to any officer or clerk, b 
reason of the discharge of duties which belong to any other officer or cler 
in the same or any other department; and no allowance or compensation 
— be comet ned any aze Pee ater abet any CENT or clerk 
ma: u o perform, unless expressly authorized by law. 

Bection 1765 of the Revised Statutes rovides: 

No officer in any branch of the public service, or any other 
arts pay, or emoluments are fixed by law or regulations, sha 
additional pay, extra allowance, or compensation, in any form whatever, for 
the disbursement of ports money, or for any other service or duty whatever, 
unless the same isauthorized by law, and the appropriation therefor explicitly 
states that it is for such additional pay, extra allowance, or compensation.” 

We do not know what the facts are, and make no charge that this law and 
the sections quoted have been violated; but we do insist t Congress has the 
right to be informed of the facts; to know whether the law has been violated 
in the matter of allowing pay and compensation to this officer, in what man- 
ner the public money has been spent, and by what authority of law it has 
been spent. An answer to the resolution of inquiry, if the salary provided 
8 has been paid to General Wood, or if he has been given the and 
allowances authorized by law, could do no wrong or injustice to this officer; 
and if asalary and emoluments have been paid him which were not allowable 
by law, then Congress has the right to know it and to be informed of it. The 
defeat of this resolution would be both an injustice to General Wood and a 


rson whose 
receive any 
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denial of the right of the House to have at all times information from the 


heads of the ents of the Government. 
We believe resolution is a proper one and should be passed, and we so 
recommen: 
WM. SULZER. 
JAMES HAY. 
JAMES L. SLAYDEN. 
OS. M. JETT. 


the table. 


Mr. Hay. Tedi 


THOS. M. 5 
C. E. SNODGRASS. 
The SPEAKER. The question is now on the motion to lay on 


estion was put.] The ayes appear to have it. 
for a division. 


The . was again taken; and there were—ayes 77, noes 55. 

Mr Y. Upon this question I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 100, pays 71, an- 
swered present” 24; not voting 156, as follows: 


Bingham, 
Bishop, 
Boreing, 
Boutell, 


Bristow, 
Broussard, 


Connell, 
Cooney, 
Cooper, Tex. 
Cooper, Wis. 


YEAS—100, 
Emerson, Knapp, 
Esch, Lacey, 
Evans, Lawrence, 
Fletcher, Littlefield, 
Fordney, Lovering, 
a McLachlan, 
Fowler, Mahon, 
Gardner, Mich. Man: 
ibson, Metcalf, 
Greene, Mass, Minor, 
Grosyenor, Monde 
Hamilton, Moody, N.C. 
Haskins, Moody, Oreg. 
Hemenway, 088, 
Henry, Conn. Mudd, 
apui Olmsted, 
Hil, Otjen, 
Hitt, Overstreet, 
Howell, Palmer, 
ull, Parker, 
Irwin Patterson, Pa. 
Jack, Payne, 
Jones, Wash. Pearre, 
2 Perkins, 
Kahn, Powers, Mass. 
NAYS]. 
Finle; Lewis, Ga. 
Ox, 15 Lindsay, 
Gilbert, 2 bea 
yı ivingston, 
Henry, Miss Lloyd, 
ooker, cLain, 
Howard, Maddox, 
Jackson, Kans. Mahoney, 
Jett, Mickey, 
Johnson, Moon, 
Jones, Va. Padgett, 
Kitchin, Claude Patterson, Tenn. 
Kitchin, Wm. W. Randell, Tex. 
Kleberg, Reid, 
Kluttz, Richardson, Ala. 
Lamb, Richardson, Tenn 
Lanham, Rixey, 
Lester, Robinson, Ind. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "'—24. 
Davis, Fla. Hildebrant, 
Deemer, Holliday, 
Foster, Vt ud, 
Gardner, N. J. McCall - 
riggs, McClellan, 
5 Naphen, 
NOT VOTING—1%. 
Douglas, Landis, 
Dovener, Lassiter, 
Driecoll, Latimer, 
Eddy, ler, 
Elliott, Lever, 
Feely, Lewis, Pa. 
Fitzgerald, Littauer, 
Fleming Long, 
Flood, Loudenslager, 
Foerderer, McAndrews, 
Foster, III. McCleary, 
Gaines, Tenn. McCulloch, 
Gaines, W. Va. McDermott, 
Gill, McRae, 
Gillet, N. Y. Marshall, 
Gillett, Mass, Martin, 
ities, Eas 
0 „ ercer. 
Gooch, © eyer, La. 
Gordon, iers, Ind. 
raff, Miller, 
Graham, . Morgan, 
Green, Morrell, 
Griffith, Morris, 
Grow, Mutchler, 
Hanbury, Needham, 
Haugen. Neville, 
a „ Neyn as, 
ge, ewlan 
Henry, Tex Norton, 
Hopkins, Pou, 
Hughes, Powers, Me. 
Jackson, Md. ey, 
Jenkins, Ransdell, La. 
Kehoe, Rhea, Va. 
Kern, Robb, 
Ketcham, Roberts, 
Knox, Robertson, La. 
Kyle, Robinson, Nebr. 


Southwick, 
Stewart, N. J. 
Sutherland, 
Tawney, 
Thomas, Iowa 
‘Tompkins, Ohio 


Tongue, 
Van Voorhis, 


Stephens, Tex. 
Swanson, 


Shallenberger, 
Sheppard, 
Sherman, 
Showalter, 
Sibley, 

Skiles, 


Storm, 
Sulloway, 
Sulzer, 


Underwood, 
Vandiver, 
Wadsw 


So the motion to lay the resolution on the table was 


agreed to. 

Mr. REEDER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that I did not 
hear cg name called. I wes listening for it, but did not hear it. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in his seat and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. REEDER. I was here and was aiming to listen to it, but 
I presume some one was standing in front of me, which prevented 
my hearing at the time it was called. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman listening? 

Mr. REEDER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the name of the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. REEDER’S name was called, and he voted ‘‘aye.’’ 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. er, when my name was called I 
answered present on the first call, under the impression that 
my pair was not present. He is present, and I desire to vote 
é: no. 39 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the name of the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHEELER’S name was called, and he voted no.“ 

Mr. HILDEBRANT. Mr. Speaker, I find I am paired with 
Mr. MAYNARD of Virginia, and the gentleman is absent. I voted 
“aye” on the motion, and I desire to withdraw that vote and 
vote ‘‘ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the name of the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HILDEBRANT’S name was called. and he voted ‘‘ present.“ 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, Iwas present, but failed to hear 
my name called. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in his seat and listen- 
ing? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the name of the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. JOHNSON’s name was called, and he voted no.“ 3 
Mr. SPERRY. Mr. S. er, I was in the committee room dur- 
ing the roll call, and if I have a vote I desire to vote aye.” 

e SPEAKER. The gentleman can not vote. 

Mr. BELLAMY. Mr. Speaker, I voted no,“ and I find that I 

am paired. I wish to recall that vote and vote ‘‘ present.” 

eSPEAKER. The Clerk will call the name of the gentleman. 

Mr. BELLAMY’s name was called, and he voted “present.” 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

For the session: 

Mr. SHERMAN with Mr. RUPPERT. 

Mr. BULL with Mr. CROWLEY. 

Mr. MORRELL with Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HEATWOLE with Mr. Tare. 

Mr. WRIGHT with Mr. HALL. 

Mr. DEEMER with Mr. MUTCHLER. 

Mr. Youne with Mr. BENTON. 

Mr. BorEING with Mr. TRIMBLE. 

Mr. RUSSELL with Mr. MCOLELLAN. 

Mr. HILDEBRANT with Mr. MAYNARD. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. CONNELL with Mr. Foster of Ilinois. 

Mr. BALL of Delaware with Mr. ALLEN of Kentucky. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey with Mr. Moon. 

Mr. ALLEN of Maine with . Davis of Florida. 

Mr. LoupDENSLAGER with Mr. DE GRAFFENREID. 

Mr. SHOWALTER with Mr. SLAYDEN. 

Mr. Dayton with Mr. Davey of Louisiana. 

Mr. SouUTHARD with Mr. Norton. 

Mr. Lone with Mr. Henry of Texas. 

Mr. BURKETT with Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. NAPHEN. 

Mr. BINGHAM with Mr. CREAMER. 

Mr. Powers of Maine with Mr. GAINES of Tennessee, 

Mr. KETCHAM with Mr. SNODGRASS. 

Mr. McCay with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana, 

Mr. HoLLIDAY with Mr. Mrers of Indiana. 

Mr. SKILES with Mr. TALBERT. 

Mr. GORDON with Mr. Scorr. 

Mr. GILLETT of New York with Mr, CLAYTON. 

Mr. CaALDERHEAD with Mr. ROBB. 

Mr. BISHOP with Mr. DOUGHERTY. 

Mr. BROWNLOW with Mr. PIERCE. 

Mr. BOUTELL with Mr. Gries. 

Mr. Henry C. Surrn with Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama. 

Mr. Barney with Mr. MCRAE. 

Mr. WX. ALDEN SMITH with Mr. FEELEY. 

Mr. BisHop with Mr. LAMB. 

Mr. GILL with Mr. BURNETT. 


Mr. HANBURY with Mr. LEVER. 
Mr. BURKE of South Dakota with Mr, BUTLER of Missouri. 
Mr. HorkINs with Mr. Goocu. 
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For two weeks: 

Mr. WEEKES with Mr. SHEPPARD. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER with Mr. GRIFFITH, 

Mr. ROBERTS with Mr. BELLAMY. 

Mr. CURRIER with Mr. PUGSLEY. 

For ten days: 

Mr. MILLER with Mr. Tuomas of North Carolina, 
Until next Monday: 

Mr. Abaus with Mr. BRANTLEY. 

Until June 10: 

Mr. Foster of Vermont with Mr. Pov. 

Until June 9: 

Mr. DARRAGH with Mr. THOMPSON. 

For the day: 

. FOERDERER with Mr. UNDERWOOD. 

. LESSLER with Mr. NEVILLE. 

. DouGLAS with Mr. KERN. 

. TOMPKINS of New York with Mr. BELMONT. 

. SAMUEL W. STH with Mr. SELBY. 

. DOVENER with Mr. MEYER of Louisiana. 

. MERCER with Mr. RHEA of Virginia. 

. DRISCOLL with Mr. MoCULL ock. 

. ACHESON with Mr. BROUSSARD. 

. BaBcook with Mr. NEWLANTS. 

. Bristow with Mr. BRUNDIDGE. 

. BURTON with Mr. COONEY. 

. BUTLER of Pennsylvania with Mr. COOPER of Texas. 
. COOPER of Wisconsin with Mr. DINSMORE. 
Dick with Mr. ELLIOTT. 

. GAINES of West Virginia with Mr. FITZGERALD, 
. GRAFF with Mr. FLEMING. 

GRAHAM with Mr. FLOOD. 

. Grow with Mr. GLENN. 

. HEDGE with Mr. GOLDFOGLE, 

. MARTIN with Mr. KEHOE. 

. JENKINS with Mr. MCDERMOTT, 

. LANDIS with Mr. LASSITER. 

. LEWIS of Pennsylvania with Mr. LaTTIMEr. 
. LITTAUER with Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. 
McCLeaRy with Mr. ROBINSON of Nebraska. 
MARSHALL with Mr. RYAN. 

. Morris with Mr. SHAFROTH. 

NEEDHAM with Mr. SULZER. 

. STEVENS of Minnesota with Mr. VANDIVER. 

. STEWART of New York with Mr. WHITE of Kentucky, 
SULLOWAY with Mr. Wru1ams of Illinois. 

. WADSWORTH with Mr. WILSON. 

. Nevis with Mr. ZENOR. 

For the vote: 

Mr. HAUGEN with Mr. SPARKMAN, 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 


KATHERINE RAINS PAUL. 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, I have here a conference re- 

rt on the bill (H. R. 11249) granting an increase of pension to 

atherine Rains Paul, with the 5 statement, reported 
from the Pension Committee, and I ask that the same be printed 
in the RECORD. : ý 

The SPEAKER. The report and statement will be printed as 
requested. 

The report and statement are as follows: 

REPORT. 

The committee of conference on the il votes of the two Houses 
on the erosndmentor the Senate to the bill (H. R. 112450 granting an increase 
of pension to Katharine Rains Paul, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence haveagreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

t ede from its amendment. 
That aR nee ne H. C. LOUDENSLAGER, 
J. H. BROMWELL. 
WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
J. C. PRITCHARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Statement to accompany report of committee of conference on disagreeing 
vote of the two Houses on bill H. R. 11249, granting an increase of pension 
to Katharine Rains Paul. 
bill originally passed the House at r month, but was amended 
in dhe Sounte 10 $90 an month. The od 0 e conference is that the Sen- 
ate recedes from its amendment and agrees to the forty-dollar rating fixed 
by the House, and zoe 8 5 that the bill pass at per 
month, as it originally passed the House. K. S. LOUDENSLAGER, 
J. H. BROMWELL, 
WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
PROTECTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 


(S. 8653) for the protection of the President of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 


The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House, with . GROS- 


VENOR in the chair. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield fifteen minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia, Mr. BARTLETT. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. i „che discussion of this bill 
forcibly reminds me and I apprehend equally forcibly reminds 
the public of the truth of the saying of the great philosopher 
Montaigne, ‘‘ that there is more ado about interpreting interpreta- 
tions than about interpreting things 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia will suspend 
till order is obtained in the committee. 4 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, if this was something of 
my own that I had started to say I would not undertake to re- 
peat it, but I have said that the discussion of this bill reminds 
me, and I venture the assertion that it has reminded the public, 
that the saying of the distinguished French philosopher Mon- 
taigne, uttered years ago,is as true to-day as it was true then, 
that there is more ado to interpret interpretations than to in- 
pret things, and more books upon books than upon all other sub- 
jects; that we do nothing but comment upon one another.“ The 
discussion by the members of the Judiciary Committee and by 
other members of the Honse has been to show that they have 
been engaged this week in interpreting interpretations, and that 
we have done little else other than to comment upon one another. 

The bill came from the Senate in such shape and form, and was 
so undoubtedly a plain violation of the Constitution of the United 
States, that the distinguished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee [Mr. Ray of New York], speaking for that great committee 
of the House, has laid down almost as an axiomatic proposition, as a 
matter beyond doubt, that the Senate bill was unconstitutional; 
and in order to give to the House and to Congress and to the 
country a bill which would not be unconstitutional the Judiciary 
Committee have presented to the House this substitute. 

Now, I want to say for myself and for the porns whom I repre- 
sent and for the section of country from which I come that if there 
is one spot in this great Republic where doctrines of anarchy are 
neither taught nor tolerated it is the section of coun from 
which I come and the South generally. I want to say that we 
haye such a small percentage of foreign-born population that the 
red flag of anarchy has never been seen in the South, and I appre- 
hend never will be seen there. 

I do not mean to charge by this statement that anarchy is tol- 
erated or approved in any other section of the country, but I mean 
that we have been so fortunate in our affairs that the doctrines 
of the anarchists have not found lodgment there, and I assert 
that the people whom I represent and the people of the South gen- 
erally approve of and uphold any legitimate, lawful, and con- 
stitutional legislation that will destroy anarchy in this country or 
that will keep from our borders every anarchist and every teacher 
of anarchy. 

But much as we are opposed to anarchy, much as this whole 
nation were shocked at the untimely death and dastardly assassi- 
nation of the late Chief Magistrate of this country; while we 
would keep from our shores all anarchists; while, so far as I am 
concerned, I am willing to go to the uttermost limit of the Con- 
stitution in the enactment of a law against the anarchists, there 
is no demand that the President of the United States, the Vice- 
President of the United States, those who would succeed to the 
presidency in case of a vacancy, and the foreign ambassadors to 
this country should be elevated to a higher plane before the law 
than any other men in the country. 

The President of the United States, in his official capacity, in 
the discharge of his duty, represents this great Government; and 
I shall, if I have the opportunity, vote to enact such a law as will 
protect him from the knife or bullet of the assassin, or from any 
attempt to destroy him because he is the representative head of 
this Government, or because he undertakes to discharge his offi- 
cial duties, or because it may be charged that he omits to discharge 
his official ia 5 

I will go as far as any man in this House for the enactment of 
such a law as that; but I am unwilling to say that the Govern- 
ment shall invade the domain of the States and enact a law which 
shall give it the exclusive jurisdiction over such offenders, and I 
am unwilling to say that a man, simply because he is President of 
the United States, where an assault be made upon him not because 
of his official character or because of his doing of some official act 
or because of his omission to do some official act, shall, as a citi- 
zen of the United States, while resident or present in any one of 
the States of this Union, be any more entitled to Poeun under 
the laws of the land than the humblest citizen of the country. 

I know full well that the Suprema Court have, in a number of 
cases, upheld the sections of the Federal statutes which protect 
officers of the law, marshals, revenue agents, and various others, 
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including witnesses who have to attend the United States courts 
and prisoners in the custody of the officers of the United States; 
and they have upheld those sections because it is the duty of the 
Government to protect its officers while in the discharge of their 


duty. I repeat here that Iam willing to go as far as any man, 
Democrat or Republican, in protecting the President of the United 
States as we protect the other officers of the Government in the 
discharge of their official duties, but there my power and duty 
under the Constitution ends. X 

I now desire to read from a case decided by Judge Jackson while 
presiding as a circuit judge of circuit court of the United Statesin 
the State of Tennessee, and which came up to the Supreme Court 
and was affirmed. This judge was afterwards a justice of the 
1 Court of the United States and died while filling that 

gh office. 

It is the case of The United States against Patrick, in volume 
54 of the Federal Reporter. It is pertinent to the question 
whether the offense contained in the statutes of the United 
States, section 5508, was within the jurisdiction of the United 
States court, and he declares this to be the law: 

An office is a public employment, and in the performance of its functions 
the citizen selected to represent the sovereign is in the exercise both ofa 
private 7 privilege and public duty, and a conspiracy to hinder, op- 
press, and injure him in the discha: of such functions can not be regarded 
as directed solely against the official in his representative character, but 
must be considered as those against a citizen exercising or enjoying the 
right or i of accepting public employment and engaging in the ad- 

nistration of its functions. 

This was a case where a marshal of the United States in Ten- 
nessee had been assaulted and killed because he undertook to 
serve process, and we find sections 5508 and 5509 defining the 
crime, and then there are sections 5518 and 5520 which contain 
provisions of like character. In section 5518 I find a statute 
which I will read. The court hasall along undertaken to protect 
its officer in the discharge of his duty from assault or being at- 
tempted to be killed or murdered in the discharge of such duty. 
Section 5518 reads as follows: 

Sec. 5518. If two or more persons in any State or Territory conspire to 

revent by force, intimidation, or threat any person from accepting or hold- 
— any office, trust. or place of confidence under the United States, or from 
dischar; any duties thereof; or to induce by like means any officer of the 
United States to leave any State, district, or place where his duties as an 
officer are required to be performed, or to injure him in his person or prop- 
erty on account of his lawful discharge of the duties of his office, or while en- 
pred in the lawful discharge thereof. or to 3 be his property so as to mo- 
est, interrupt, hinder, or impede him in the rge of his official duties, 
each of such persons shall be punished by a fine of not less than $500 or more 
than $5,000, or by imprisonment, with or without hard labor, not less than 
six months nor more than six years, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 
soca 5508 of the Revised Statutes of the United States pro- 
vides: 

If tw „o threaten, or in- 
timidate 5 yeltizen in t the 8 441 OP ath right or — 
logo secured to him by the Constitution or laws of the United States, or 
because of his having so exercised the same— 
shall be subject to fine and imprisonment, etc. 

Section 5509 provides that if in the act of violating any provi- 
sion of the preceding section any ese felony or misdemeanor be 
committed, the offender shall punished for the same, with 
such punishment as is attached to such felony or misdemeanor by 
the laws of the State in which the offense is committed. 

It really seems to me that these statutes are ample to protect 
the President and other officers of the Government, and if the 
penalties are made greater, that would meet the present demand 
and remain within the provisions of the Constitution. 

We have placed these statutes upon the books, which protect 
the officer of the Government of the United States, and instead of 
enlarging these statutes by increasing the penalty, instead of pro- 
vang that the President under like circumstances, if he s be 
assaulted in a State or Territory or anywhere within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, that the assailant if death ensue shall 
suffer death, or if the assault does not succeed in accomplishing 
that he shall be punished as provided in this bill, it is 8 to 
enact into law the pending bill; and it has been said here in de- 
bate—the Senate undertook to enact a law to that effect—that if 
the President was assailed and killed, whether he was performing 
any duties at all or not, that the party should be punished as for 
murder or by death. To such a proposition I can not lend my as- 
sent or give my vote. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in eee | these statutes which I have read, and in discussing 
the right of the citizen, whether he be an officer or simply a 
citizen, entitled to the immunities and protection and the privi- 
leges of the law, have held repeatedly that the right to be pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of life and 8 within the State be- 
longed to the citizen of the State, and the duty to give such pro- 
tection devolved upon the State, and not upon the United States 
Government. 

And they have said, in so many words, that if Congress under- 
takes to go beyond this and undertakes to make acts crimes which 
are committed within the State, and does not confine the act to a 


violation of the rights of the officer of the United States as an 
Official, while he is not discharging his duty simply, then that sort 
of alaw would not be constitutional. Therefore I say I am glad the 
distinguished chairman of this committee, and the other members 
of it who have joined with him, boldly deciare to the country 
that the Constitution of the United States is still a living instru- 
ment and restrains Con from invading the domain of the 
States, even sought public clamor may demand otherwise. 

Iam in favor of protecting the President of the United States 
from assassination or from any illegal or wanton assault that may 
be made against him as the head of the Government, because of 
the fact that he is the President and in discharge of his duty. Iam 
glad the chairman of this committee and the members who fol- 
lowed him rose to the great height of declaring that a law of the 
country should be enacted in conformity with the Constitution. 

The decision I have in my hand (United States v. Patrick, 54 
Fed. Rep., 339) refers to the case of the United States against 
Cruikshank (93 U.S. Reports, p. 553), and Judge Jackson, in dis- 
cussing this very question, says: 

It was of these fundamental 


or 


racy to falsely im 
false im ent or 


for 


And that doctrine has been upheld in the case of Logan v. 
The United States (144 U. S.). 

As has been stated, these statutes have been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States as constitutional, because 
the court has held that officers who are assaulted, injured, or 
killed under the circumstances named in the statute are exercis- 
ing rights secured to them by the laws of the United States, and 
has upheld indictments as valid which alleged the killing of such 
officers, or the injuring of them, or the attempt to injure them 
while exercising such rights, The statutes have been uniformly 
upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States because of the 
fact that the person assaulted, injured, or interfered with was 
either an officer of the United States at the time in the discharge 
of the duties of such office, or was exercising some right or privi- 
lege secured to him by the Constitution or laws of the United 


In the case of the United States v. Waddell (112 U. S., 76), they 
upheld the jurisdiction of the United States court to try a case in 
which the defendants were charged with the offense of conspi 
under the provisions of section 5508. The particular right whi 
the citizen was alleged to have been exercising, and against which, 
the conspiracy was alleged to have been formed, was that of re; 
maining on the land which, under the laws of the United States, 
he had made a homestead entry, a sufficient len of time to en- 
title him to a patent therefor. The court held that this right be- 
ing secured to him by the laws of the United States, a conspiracy 
against him in the enjoyment of this right comes within the pro- 
reri Appr ieee Orl Abbagnato, (62 Federal Reporter. 

n the case of New Orleans v. to, (62 y 
p. 25; same case, 23 U. S. Court. Appeals, 583); the court maintained 
the 85 ition that the preservation of the public peace devolves 
on the State, upholding the | pew? in the case in the 92 U. S. 
Reports, 553, that the duty of protecting its citizens in the enjoy- 
ment of equality of rights was 8 assumed by the States 
and remains there. 

The principle in the case in 92 United States „550, that 
the United States can neither grant nor secure for its citizens any 
rights or privileges not placed under its jurisdiction by the Con- 
stitution, is recogni in the case of Presser v. Illinois (116 U.S. 
Reports, 266). this case, last cited, the court, in reaffirming 
the case of Cruikshanks, declares: 

For, as was said the court in Cruikshanks's case (92 U. S. Reports, 542), 
the Government of the United States, although it is, within the scope of i 
powers, supreme and above the State, can neither grant nor secure to its 
cation placed sader tte eee © “All that cantact be an granted 
or so secured are left to the exclusive protection of the States. = 

In Logan v. The United States (144 U. S., 263) the court upheld 
the right of the United States Government to prosecute for an 
assault upon a prisoner while in the custody of a United States 
marshal under a lawful commitment to be protected against a 
conspiracy to oppress, injure, or maltreat him, and they held that 
this was a right implied from the duty and obligation of the Gov- 
ernment be dso a citizen while thus in its custody. 

This right of a citizen in the custody of a United States mar- 
shal under a lawful commitment to answer for an offense against 
the United States, to be protected against lawless violence was 
held to be such a right or privilege secured by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, as the said section 5508 of the Re- 
vised Statutes was intended to protect against a conspiracy to 
interfere with. 

In that case it is expressly declared that said section is not lim- 
ited to the political rights of citizens, So that it may be asserted 


States. 
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that the United States court can not take jurisdiction of offenses 
committed wholly within the jurisdiction of a State unless the 
offense alleged is committed against a citizen to interfere with 
some right or privilege which is secured to him by the laws of the 
United ering is an assault upon an officer because he is in the 


discharge of the duties of his office, and in that way represents the 
sovereign power of the United States. 

Citations might be . on this subject, but I feel sure 
that the principle is correctly stated. Therefore the House bill 
which changes the Senate bill proceeds along the only line upon 
which legislation is constitutional. 

I do not believe that the provisions of the bill should be ex- 
tended so as to include anyone else than the President of the 
United States, and possibly the Vice-President, or to make an 
assault upon their persons or the killing of them an offense within 
the jurisdiction of the United States when committed within the 
confines of any State. It would be proper on the lines I have 
undertaken to e to make it applicable to such person as may 
be discharging the duties of the ident, in case of a vacancy 
by the death or resignation of both the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent; nor do I believe that the law should be extended to include 
the ambassadors or ministers of foreign countries. 

Everyone understands that this bill is demanded in the shape that 
it is because the Constitution has limited and defined what acts 
shall constitute treason, and because the Constitution has pe 
vented acts from being treason which would be considered as 
treason ina government whose powers are not limited in that 
regard as ours is. But even in England the acts which consti- 
tute treason have never been extended to include any other than 
those which are aimed at the King or his consort, or their eldest 
son and heir, for by 25 Edward III treason was defined to be 
„when a man doth compass or imagine the death of our lord 
the King, or our lady the Queen, or their eldest son and heir.” 

By this bill we propose virtually, in fact, to extend the law soas 

to punish as treason not only assaults upon the President and 
Vice-President, or the killing of such officers, but to every mem- 
ber of the Cabinet who might under certain circumstances suc- 
ceed to the Presidency, and to foreign ambassadors. 
desire to discuss briefly the thirteenth section of the bill. 
Since it is conceded by the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House, and by a large majority of its members, 
and since in this debate it has been insisted, I think with t 
force by able lawyers on the floor, and since the decision of the 
Supreme Court which I have quoted, and others which have been 
ected, the United States court can only secure jurisdiction of the 
offenses proposed to be declared and for which penalties are pre- 
scribed in the bill by reason of the fact that the acts are done and 
the crimes are committed against officers while in the discharge 
of their official duties, or because of the discharge of some official 
duties, or the failure to discharge some official duty, then the whole 
life of the statute depends upon the allegation and proof to be made 
on the trial of such case, that such act was committed because 
of the official character of the President, Vice-President, or other 
official, and to permit that most vital fact, and the very heart of 
the offense, to be presumed to exist without proof and to cast the 
burden upon the defendant to disprove it instead of placing it 
upon the prosecution, as in all criminal trials, as from time im- 
memorial been required of the prosecution to prove, would 
be to reverse one of e most ancient, time-honored, and well- 
established principles of criminal law, followed in every court 
and laid down for the protection of life and liberty. “The hu- 
manity of the law provides that persons charged with crime are 
presumed to be innocent until they are proven by competent 
evidence to be guilty. . y 
To the benefit of this presumption every defendant is entitled, 
and this presumption stands as their sufficient protection until 
and unless it has been removed by evidence ming the guilt 
beyond a reasonable doubt. And this presumption of innocence, 
and this requirement that the proof shall bə beyond a reasonable 
doubt, applies to every essential ingredient of a crime. This last 
roposition has become axiomatic in the administration of crim- 
inal law. How unusual, how foreign to every conception of 
criminal procedure, would be this provision which permits that 
the very essence of the crime should not be proven, but should 
be presumed to be established! This provision is not like a pre- 
sumption of law, but it is a presumption of fact, which the prose- 
cution declares to exist as a fact sufficient to authorize the jury 
to convict, and the judge to sentence to death, when the jury so 

finds upon that presumption. . 4 

It is in no way similar to the presumption of law that malice 
shall be inferred where an unlawful killing has been proven and 
the attending circumstances do not demonstrate or show facts 
from Which the crime may be reduced, justified, or excused. The 
taking of human life is unlawful. Therefore the law says that 
when it has been shown to the satisfaction of a j that the de- 
fendant on trial for murder has taken life, as alleged in the 


indictment, the law es that he did it with malice afore- 
thought, and therefore the crime is murder, and it devolves upon 
the „„ that it is some lesser grade of homicide or 
that he was justified. 

How different here in this section? The United States court 
would not have jurisdiction unless it should appear that the party 
accused and on trial committed the acts alleged against President 
or Vice-President or the other officials named in the bill, because 
of the fact of their official character, or because of the fact that 
they had done something in their official capacity, or omitted to 
do something in their official capacity. If it should appear at 
any time in the trial, either from the evidence of the prosecution 
or of the defense, that the accused did not do so, but that he was 
actuated for other reasons, and that the acts alleged to be done 
were not done on account of the official character of the person 
assaulted or killed, or on account of some official act, then the 
court would be compelled to direct an acquittal, because the United 
States court, under the Constitution, would have no jurisdiction 
to try such a case. 

Therefore, to presume the very essence of this crime, so far 
as the United States court and its jurisdiction is concerned, 
would permit the mere reading of the indictment and proof of 
the act to give jurisdiction of the offense to the United States 
court. It would be, in fact, starting the trial with the pre- 
sumption that the defendant was guilty of an offense against the 
United States, when all the humanity of the law and the theory 
of the law and the principles of the law have for centuries re- 
gra that the presumption in criminal cases should be that the 

efendant is innocent of any crime or of any necessary ingredient 
of the crime for which he is being tried. 

The text-books state it as unquestioned that the principle that 
there is a presumption of innocence in favor of the accused is the 
undoubted law, axiomatic and elementary, and that its enforce- 
ment lies at the foundation of the administration of our criminal 
law. This principle just stated has been referred to as a matter of 
course in the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
and in the courts of the several States of the Union. I refer to 
some of them: 

Taylor on Evidence, Vol. I, chap. 5, 26-27. 

Best on Presumption, part 2, Chap. I, 63-64. 

Greenleaf on Evidence, part 5, sec. 29. 

Wharton on Evidence, sec. 1244. 

Lillienthal v. United States, 96 U. S., 237. 

Hopt v. Utah, 120 U. S., 430. 

The Commonwealth v. Webster, 5 Cushing, 295. 

And authorities might be multiplied ad infinitum. 

Greenleaf traces this presumption to Deuteronomy, and says 
that it was substantially embodied in the laws of § and 
Athens. Whether this be correct or not, it is true that the Roman 
law laid down this maxim of criminal administration, as the fol- 
lowing extracts from the Roman law will show: 

Let all accusers understand that they are not to prefer charges unless 


they can be ores by proper witnesses or ay conclusive documents, or by 
1 evidence which amounts to indubitable proof and is clearer 
n Cod 


A e LIV, T. xx, 1, 1. 25.) 

The noble (divus) Trajan wrote to Julius Frontonus that no man should 

cond on a cri charge in his absence, because it was better to 
let the crime of a guilty person go unpunished than to condemn the innocent. 
(Dig. XLVII, Tit. 19, 1. a r 

In all cases of donbt the most merciful construction of facts should be 
preferred. (Dig. L. L., Tit. XVII, I. 56.) 

riminal cases the milder construction shallalways be preserved. (Dig. 

L. L., Tit. XVII, I. 192, 8. 1.) 


It is related of the Emperor Julian that Numerius. governor 
of Narbonensis, was on trial before the Emperor and that the 
trial was public. The defendant contented himself with denying 
his guilt, and there was not sufficient proof against him. His 
adversary, seeing from the failure of the proof that an acquittal 
was inevitable, could not restrain himself, and exclaimed, *‘ Oh, 
illustrious Cæsar! If it is sufficient to deny, what hereafter will 
become of the guilty? To which Julian replied: “ If it suffices 
to accuse, what will become of the innocent? ” 

And this rule of the Roman law, together with other funda- 
mental and humane maxims found in that system, has been pre- 
served in the canon law; and the practice of these principles in 
the trial of criminals has existed in the common law from the 
earliest times. 

We find the following in the writings of Fortescue: 

Who, then, in England can be put to death unjustly for any crime, since he 
is allowed so many pleas and privileges in favor of life? None but his neigh- 
bors, men of honest and repute, against whom he can have no probable 
cause of exception, can find the person accused guilty. Indeed, one would 


much rather that twenty guilty persons should escape the punishment of 
death than one innocent person should be condemned and suffer capitally. 


Lord Hale, in 1678, in 2 Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, page 290, says: 


In some cases presumptive evidence goes far to prove a person guilty, 
2 Pisa hk winter he pat perio oad 
en it m very w: ‘or r five persons sho 

escape unp i than one innocent person should die. 
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So we find in Blackstone, second book, chapter 2, page 358: 
The ere holds that it is better that ten guilty persons escape than that one 
innocent suffer. < 


In the case of McKinley, tried in 1817, 33 St. Tr., 275, 506, Lord 
Gillies says: 

It is impossible to look at it (a treasonable oath, which it was alleged that 
McKinley had taken) without ing and thi it probable it imports 
an obligation to commit a capital crime. That has n and is my impres- 

ut the presumption in favor of innocence is not to be reargu 
mere suspicion. Iam sorry to see in this information that the public prose- 
cutor treats this too lightly. He seems to think that the law entertains no 
such presum: m of innocence. I can not listen to this. I can see that this 
8 is to be found in every code of law which has reason and re- 
gion and humanity for a foundation. It isa maxim which ought to be in- 
scribed in indelible characters in the heart of every judge and juryman. 


And he goes on to say that to overturn this presumption there 


must be legal evidence of guilt, carrying home a degree of con- | 


viction short only of absolute certainty. 

Recalling the words of this judge, uttered nearly a century ago. 
Lask that this House remember this maxim of the law, so ancient, 
so venerable, so safe, and so wise, which has its foundation upon 
reason and religion and humanity; which ought to be inscribed, 
in the language of this English Lord and judge, in indelible 
characters in the heart of every judge and juryman, andit should 
be inscribed in the heart of every law r, especially the law 
makers of the greatest Republic on earth. 

And I ap to you to be slow to enact a law which reverses 


this humanity of the law—this wise principle of the law—which | 


has been revered by the wisest sages and judges of all ages and 
climes and handed down as one of the inalienable rights of the 
citizen, and that we shall do no act, even in our desire to punish 
the assassination of or assaults upon our Chief Magistrate, which 
will destroy this great principle of law in the administration of 
criminal justice, and thus put ourselves out of harmony with all 
the humane nations of the earth in the administration of our 
criminal statutes. 

Let it be said of thelaw now, asit was said by the great Eng- 
lishman, Hooker, who lived in the fifteenth century: 

Of law there cau be no less acknowledged than that her seat is the bosom 
of God, her voice the harmony of the world. All things in heaven and 
earth do her homage—the very Jeast as feeling her care, and the greatest as 
not exempted from her vower. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. RAY of New York. That has already been granted. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The extension is for five days. I ask that 
the Chair put my request to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
which will give me a greater time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that the time having 
been settled by the House, the Committee of the Whole can 
not extend that time. The gentleman can make his request for 
extension in the House. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the supposed 
necessity for the measure now pending arises from the assassina- 
tion of President McKinley, and the universal feeling of horror 
which swept over the entire country, demanding preventive and 
ee legislation against anarchy and anarchists. 

e recent address of Mr. Secretary Hay, commemorative of 
the life and character of William McKinley, was delivered in this 
Chamber before an inspiring audience, embracing, as it did, a 
notable assemblage of citizens, the am ors and ministers of 
foreign countries, the executive chiefs of all the departments of 
the Republic, the Senators of sovereign States, and the Represent- 
atives of the American people. 

On the passage of the resolution to return a vote of thanks to 
the distinguished eulogist of the lamented President I had the 
pleasure of casting my vote in the affirmative. im doing so I 
wished it to stand as an expression of appreciation of a most mas- 
terly address, couched in pure and vigorous English, and which, 
I think, is a distinct contribution to the best in our literature. 

Indeed, I am not quite sure that there is anything finer of a 
similar character in the language than the portrayal of the early 
life and environment of William McKinley, and the character of 
the stock from which he sprung, that sturdy, virtuous, and inde- 
pendent middle class, from which has come the best we have in 
the arts of peace and war, and on whom is the surest and chiefest 
reliance of a representative republic. 

In thus casting my vote I believed I was recording the will of 
the people whose representative I am, and whose honored guest 
the President was in the spring before his death, and that it was 
an expression of their regard for that true and upright man—the 
President of all our country, from whose lips nothing but kind 
words had ever fallen, and in whose gentle heart nothing but 
kind thoughts had ever abided. 

The feeling of sorrow pervaded all classes, and was human, 
personal, and universal. 

The wonder and pity of it was that any man in all the world 


could have been found willing to take the life of this kind, good 


man. 

Joined with this was a deep, fierce, and just resentment against 
those enemies of organized society who advocate murder as a 
means of redress for wrongs, and in secret and at night hatch in 
their disordered brains foul plots of assassination. 


So deep was this feeling that if at the time anyone should have 
been heard to rejoice at the death of the President or approve the 
dastardly deed by which he was taken off he would have been 
a object of bitter hatred and his life would scarcely have been 

e. 

To the honor and eternal pride of the whole South, chastened 
as she has been by great sorrows, but still struggling on through 
the shadows to the light; misrepresented, as she often has been; 
calumniated, as she sometimes is by the conscienceless partisan, 
there was not in all her borders such a man to be found or marked 
for her displeasure. 

Indeed, in this part of your country, Mr. Chairman, the an- 
archist has never been bred, and throughout its length and 
breadth a President of the United States can *‘ scatheless walk,” 
just as a woman could in England in Alfred’s day. 

What is called anarchy is the child of d ir and discontent, 
born of Old World absolutism, where hereditary titles—not cul- 
ture and accomplishment—are the badges of nobility, and where 
distinctions of class have withered the hopes of man and held 
him down with weights which he can not lift. 

Discontent, in the large sense which implies hatred of govern- 
ment and those charged with executive duty, finds its beginning 
in special privileges accorded the few, in artificial distinctions of 
class, whether they be hereditary or the result of unequal laws, 
and has its consummation in blind and unreasoning destruction. 

It may be doubted whether the type of anarchists such as has 
been found in European countries—willing to bring general ruin 


| as a cure for present evils—has ever been produced in this coun- 


try in any considerable number, and where such a one has been 


| found he has been subject to the influence and association of per- 


sons who have brought their perverted theories from across the 
seas to impregnate with their malign doctrines weak and disor- 
dered minds. 

The assassin of President McKinley was of this perverted class, 
and while it was not clear—or at least not proven after a careful 
investigation—that his assassination was the result of a conspir- 
acy, yet it is equally certain that he had become the instrument 
of vengeance as a result of disordered conception and stirred to 
bloody deeds by alien teachings which he had heard and read. 

There may be a reason, but not an excuse, for the existence of 
anarchy in the Old World, but there is neither reason nor excuse 
for its existence in this country. 

While we haveabuses and laws not always just—many of them 
quite otherwise—both unfair, vexatious, and burdensome, still 
we have the forum of free discussion and lawful criticism and 
hold within our keeping in popular and free suffrage and equal 
representation the right of modification and redress. 

Anarchy can never flourish in this country except as an exotic 
so long as we preserve the freedom of the pe and of speech 
and government rests upon the consent of the governed, freel 
expressed. It may become a home productif we 83 
and divide by law our people into classes and surround our high 
officials with new and strange prerogatives of royalty. 

If it were possible to-day to wipe out anarchy and her foul 
brood once and forever from American soil, I should willingly 
vast my vote to this end, for the anarchist is a universal murderer 
and anarchy means universal ruin. 

But in attempting to legislate against anarchy we may accom- 
plish all that laws can accomplish without straining the timbers 
of the Constitution, interfering with the rights of the States, or 
overturning the wise and approved precedents of centuries. 

The bill under consideration proposes not to deal with anarchy 
alone, but with the killing of Presidents and other officers by 
anyone, whether anarchist or not, prescribing penalties which 
must follow, and conferring jurisdiction upon the Federal courts. 

It is regrettable that the Judiciary Committee of the House has 
not seen fit to present separate bills covering both subjects, so 
that those who are in favor of suppressive legislation against an- 
archy might so record their votes and not be required at the 
same time to approve certain other provisions of the bill to which 
they unqualifiedly dissent. 

Whether there was or not a purpose to embrace a wide variety 
of subjects in one bill—some good, others bad—with the belief 
that the general sentiment in favor of legislation on anarchy 
would be sufficiently strong to carry the with the good, I do 
not know, but the fact remains that we can not vote for parts of 
the bill without voting for all it contains, and those of us who 
believe in preserving the jurisdiction of the States in powers not 


yielded to the Federal Government, and that no discrimination 
in class shall be made by law, are forced to the position where 


the Vice-President of the United States, or any officer of the Unit 
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our opinions can not be freely expressed on all the subjects em- 
braced in the proposed legislation. 

There are many members on this floor, and I believe they are 
in the majority, who will vote for the bill as a whole under the 
compulsion forced by the committee, fearing a misconstruction of 


their motives if they should cast a vote in negative. 

As for myself, I am unwilling to be driven toa position that 
neither my conception of right nor public duty will approve and 
surrender my convictions on vital principles of government. 

The reasons which impel me to this course will be given as I 
proceed with the discussion of the bill. 

It contains 13 sections, and all of those relating to unlawful 
conspiracies or other acts by which violence is counseled against 
officials—either in this or in foreign countries—as well as those 
to arar the coming of anarchists to this country, I approve 
without reserve, and therefore need not specifically refer to them. 
1 The particular features of the bill to which I object are as fol- 

ows: 


SEcTION 1. That any person who unlawfully, purposely, and knowingly 
kills the President of the United States while he 2 engaged in the perform- 
ance of his official duties, or because of his official character, or because of 
any of his official acts or omissions, shall suffer death. 
EO. 2. That any person who unlawfully, ly, and . 
ates 
entitled by law to succeed to the 8 while he is engaged in the per- 
formance of his official duties, or because of his official character, or because 
of any of his official acts or omissions, shall suffer death. 

SEC. 8. That any person who be aoe far Å pus Dosey, and or ey ae 
any ambassador or minister of a foreign State or Lei? aoha ie the 
United States, and being therein, and while engaged in the performance of 
his official duties, or because of official c ter, or because of any of 
his official acts or omissions, shall suffer death. = a $ 


a time when either of such officers, 1 the tenure of his office, is not 
engaged in the performance of his official duties. 
JURISDICTION AND POWERS OF STATE GRANTED TO FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 

My first objection is that the jurisdiction of the States is 
usurped by the Federal Government in rights which are inherent 
and in powers not yielded to the General Government. 

Under our system of government there is a jurisdiction or sov- 
ereignty of the State and a jurisdiction or sovereignty of the Gen- 
eral Government. Each is supreme within its own sphere, and 
neither, if the just balance of powers is to be preserved, can en- 
croach upon the rights and the powers of the other. 

Within its borders the rule is that the State is a sovereign, sub- 
ject only to the Federal Constitution, and that in terri be- 
longing to the Federal Government its power is supreme with the 
same qualification. 

Over crimes committed in harbors, in Territories, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and, in short, on all property belonging to the 
United States this jurisdiction is complete and exclusive. 

Over crimes committed in the States against State laws their 
jurisdiction is also exclusive, subject only to the qualification 
that the offense is not also directed against the General Govern- 


ment. 

To illustrate, the crime of murder committed in a State, and 
other offenses against its laws, are punishable by the law of the 
State, while if they occur in territory owned by the Government 
its laws would punish the crime. f 

A citizen of a State, however, owes a double allegiance and is 
subject to two sovereignties. Thus, if he counterfeits a coin, he 
offends against both; for it isa fraud against the State, but pri- 
marily against the Government which stamps and emits the coin. 

In United States v. Cruikshank (92 U. S., 542-554) the court 
enunciates these propositions, refering to the Federal Govern- 
ment: 

The government thus established and defined is to some extent a govern- 
ment of the States in their political capacity. It is also, for certain purposes, 
a government of the people. Its powers are limited in number, but not in 
degree. Within the scope of its powers; as enumerated and defined, it is su- 
2 = above the States, but beyond it has no existence. It was erected 


for its own 
in view. It 


purposes, 
a È number, but not in 
degree. Within the scope of its powers, as enumerated and defined, it is su- 
reme = above the a existenci rected 

‘or spec yarposes an 
ton and tho accomplishment of the eine its people 

can neither grant nor secure to its_citizens 3 

pressly or by implication placed under its tion. 
The people of the United States resident within State are subject to 
two governments, one State and the other national, but there need be no 
ct between the two. The powers which ee © other does 


„ and i 
States with a complete Government, ample for the protection of all their 
rights at home and abroad. 


True, it may sometimes happen that a isamenable to both juris- 
dictions far one and the same act. Thus, ff a marshal of the United davies 
resisted © process of the courts within a 


in theassault. So, too, if one passes counter- 
feit coin of the United States within a State, it may be an offense against 
the United States and the State; the United States because it ta the 
coin, and the State because of the fraud upon him to whom itis passed. This 
does not, however, necessaril Sey that the two governments 
powers in common, or bring them into conflict with each other. It is the 
natural consequence of a citizenship which owes allegiance to two sover- 
eignties and claims protection from both. The citizen can not complain, be- 
cause he has voluntarily submitted himself to such a form of government. 
He owes allegiance to the two departments, so to „and within their re- 
spective spheres must pay the penalties which each exacts for disobedience 
toitslaws. In return, he can demand protection from each within its own 
jurisdiction. 

In the case above cited the following language occurs: 

The very highest duty of the States when they entered into the Union un- 
dor the Constitution was to protect all parsons thin their boundariesin the 
enjoyment of these “unalienable righ with which they were endowed b 
their Creator.” 8 for purpose rests alone with the States, It 
is no more the d. or the power of the United States to punish for a 
5 to falsely imprison or murder within a State than it would be to 
pu for false imprisonment or murder itself. 

In the Neagle case (135 U. S.), when a United States marshal 
shot and killed Terry for assaulting Mr. Justice Field in the din- 
ing room of a railway station in ifornia, and for also making a 
hostile demonstration against himself when he attempted to pre- 
vent a continuation of the assault, the court held that at the time 
Justice Field was in the performance of his official duties, though 
at table, as he had just returned from holding court and was then 
8 on his way to another court, in session; and held, un- 

er the circumstances, that the United States court had jurisdic- 
tion as for an offense against the Federal Government. 

Chief Justice Fuller and Mr. Justice Lamar dissented from the 
conclusions of the majority. There would have been no juris- 
diction, confessedly, on the part of the Government had not Mr. 
Justice Field been ne ed at the time in the discharge of his 
official duties, and e homicide occurred at a time when he 
was not so engaged the jurisdiction of the State of California 
would have been exclusive. . 

The committee, in its report on the pending bill, recognizes 
this, and so when sections 1, 2, and 3 were framed it was de- 
signed to enact legislation to accord with the majority opinion in 
the Neagle case, the correctness of which many eminent lawyers 
have doubted and still doubt, and to declare against the killing 
of the President, the Vice-President, or any officer in the line of 
Presidential succession, or foreign ministers and ambassadors 
while in the performance of their official duties; and section 13 
was prepared so that the presumption would be that there was 
never atime when such officials—excepting only foreign ministers 
and am lors—were not engaged in the performance of 
official duties. 

So far as the status of the President is concerned, I am inclined 
to agree with the opinion expressed by some, that there is never 
a time when he is not, in a sense, engaged in the performance of 
official duty, though whether in the sense that would give the 
Federal court jurisdiction if he were killed under any and all cir- 
cumstances may well be doubted. 

As the executive head of the nation the duties of the President 
are of a continuous character during his tenure of office, and he 
is the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. It would be 
certain, however, that if the President himself should commit a 
felony in a State, his official character would not exempt him 
from punishment under State laws. It will be seen that the 

ualifying word official“ runs through all the enumerations of 
the sections quoted, and without this, if I understand the report 
of the chairman of the committee, he is of the opinion that the 
proposed law would be unconstitutional. 

But it can*never be said by anyone—and no one has said it— 
that the Vice-President or Cabinet officers or foreign ambassa- 
dors or ministers are always engaged in the performance of offi- 
cial duties. ' 

The sole duty of the Vice-President is to preside over the de- 
liberations of the Senate, and when that body ađjourns his duty 
ceases and begins again on its reassembling. 

Cabinet officers, who are appointees of the President at will 
and not constitutional officers, can not be said in any sense to be 
always so engaged; and as for ambassadors and ministers, they 
owe no allegiance to this Government and their official duties 
pertain to their own sovereign and in no way relate to any duty 
to the Federal Government, save as imposed by custom, inter- 
national law, or the direction of their sovereign. 

Then, under the conditions of this bill, how is the word “‘ off- 
cial,” as applied to character, acts, duties, and omissions of the 
officers enumerated in the sections above quoted to be determined? 

To meet this emergency and to confer the jurisdiction upon the 
Federal courts, section 13 of this remarkable bill was provided, 
creating the presumption in favor of the officer that he was en- 
gaged at the time in the performance of official duty, without any 
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preliminary inquiry at all on habeas corpus, as was resorted to in 
the Naegle case, to determine the fact as a necessary one before 
Federal jurisdiction was assumed. So that in this section, save 
as to ambassadors and ministers, it is presumed until the contrary 
is proven, and then, in order to make the jurisdiction secure, this 
legal incongruity and absurdity follows: Nothing in this act shall 
be construed as an admission or declaration that there is a time 
when either of such officers during the tenure of his office is not 
engaged in the performance of his official duties.” 

The distinguished members of the Judiciary Committee who 
framed this bill have been caught and involved in the net of 
their own ingenuity. 8 

he question recurs: How and when is the extent of jurisdiction 
to be determined? 
When the crime occurs, if the paer is held by the State and 
its jurisdiction is assumed and the Federal courts claim the 
jurisdiction, a conflict at once occurs, the result being that the 
Federal power will control the person of the prisoner at the end 
of 7 or after the exercise of superior power, 
and the jurisdiction of the State will be completely ousted. 

When this has been done and the Federal court shall assume 
the jurisdiction, how then shall the question be determined 
whether the official at the time was in the performance of his 
official duties? 

Following the practice, if a plea to the jurisdiction is interposed 
and the prisoner should claim that the officer killed was not in 
the discharge of his official duty, the presumption will be that he 
was, and this presumption is further made practically indisputa- 
ble as a matter of fact, for nothing in the provision is to be taken 
as an admission that at any time the officers named are not in the 
discharge of their official duties. 

The result is that the right of the prisoner is gone to be tried in 
the jurisdiction where the crime was committed, and the State is 
left powerless to sapport its own dignity and to acquit or convict 
the prisoner as the facts may ap to deserve. So that no mat- 
ter under what circumstances the homicide may have occurred, 
whether the result of a mere personal quarrel or not, disassociated 
entirely from all official character, acts, or duties, it will be pre- 
sumed to have been committed for one or all of these reasons, and 
this ption the prisoner must overcome, with the trial as 
matter of law in the part of section 13 above quoted, that the pre- 
sumption can be overcome. 

In the case of the President, who may for some purposes be 
treated from an impersonal standpoint, there may be some show 
of reason for a presumption of this character, though not to be 
admitted at all times; but in the case of the Vice-President and 
Cabinet officers, who mingle freely with the people and have per- 
sonal business relations which bring them into daily contact with 
their fellow-citizens when not actually engaged in the perform- 
ance of official duties, such a presumption is not only absurd toa 
degree, but wrong from every legal and moral standpoint. 

In such cases, at least, the authority of the State should be left 
supreme with the presumption in favor of the innocence of the 
accused, which is the humanity and the reason of the law. 

To enact against this presumption of innocence and to presume 
guilt before it is proven is a strange graft upon the stock of the 
5 law as well as shocking to our conception of human 
rights, 

Thus not only are the sacred rights of the citizen invaded, but 
the authority and reserved right of the State to preserve its own 
sovereignty, to punish the guilty and acquit the innocent, is 
enki ig by the Federal Government, that great and grasping 
power which is all too ready to absorb the rights of both citizen 
and State, becoming stronger day by day with what it feeds 9 7 15 

If a State should pass a law conferring jurisdiction for the kill- 
ing of a governor or any other State official on territory belong- 
ing to the United States Government, upon the ground that the 
killing was a blow aimed at the State, such an act would hardly 
receive serious consideration; and yet the principle of both is the 
same. If delay, dilatory pleading, and conflicting jurisdiction, 
by which a trial for the murder of an official may be prolonged, 
is a desirable thing, then this bill furnishes all the means of vex- 
ation and delay and defeats its very purpose. 

NO NECESSITY TO CONFER THIS JURISDICTION ON THE FEDERAL COURT. 

I believe the bill is unconstitutional, but if it is not there is no 
necessity, either real or apparent, to take away from the States 
this jurisdiction and confer it upon the Gen Government. 

A reason might exist if each sovereign State did not have ample 
laws, coupled with extreme penalties, against murder in every 
form, whether the person killed is a private citizen or an officer 
of the State or nation. 

For one, I am unwilling to concede that there is a State in the 
American Union which would not or could not deal swift and 
condign punishment to the murderer of a President. 

Why, then, is this invasion of the sovereign powers of States 
thought to be necessary, and what is the justification? 
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What seemed to be in the mind of the committee, judging from 
the report of the chairman, was that the punishm 


ent was not 
uniform, though it is not to be doubted that the States would do 
their full duty in punishing crimes of this character, and, indeed, 
this is admitted by the chairman of the committee in his speech 
before the House. 

In every State in the Union, with possibly two exceptions, 
murder is punishable by death, and life imprisonment is substi- 
tuted in the exceptions. 

When the State has taken the life the law can go no further; 
the penalty is paid to the uttermost; and there are many who 
think that imprisonment for life in solitary confinement is a pun- 
ishment exceeding that of death itself. 

I do not think it can be assumed that the punishment for the 
crime mentioned will be more certain in one jurisdiction than 
the other. If past history on this subject shall be a criterion, and 
the presumption will be resolved in favor of the State courts. 

A comparison of the crimes and trials of Guiteau, the assassin 
of President Garfield, and Czolgosz, the assassin of President 
McKinley, are instructive. 

President Garfield was shot in the District of Columbia, and 
therefore the United States Government had exclusive jurisdiction, 
President McKinley was shot at Buffalo, N. Y., and therefore the 
State of New York exclusive jurisdiction, the Governmentnot 
participating or being in any way represented at the trial. 

Garfield was shot July 2, 1881; died September 19, 1881. 

The trial of Guiteau began November 14, 1881; verdict rendered 
January 25, 1882, and he was hanged on June 30, 1882. 

McKinley was shot September 6, 1901; died September 14, 1901. 

The trial of Czolgosz begun September 13, 1901; verdict re- 
turned September 24, 1901; sentenced September 26, 1901, and he 
was electrocuted October 29, 1901. 

The State court tried and convicted the assassin of McKinley in 
two days, while the Federal court in the District of Columbia re- 
quired nearly two and one-half months to accomplish a similar 
result with the assassin of Garfield. 

It required but a month and five days to execute Czolgoszafter 
his conyiction in the State court, and five days less than five 
months for the execution of Guiteau. 

The proceedings in the State court were dignified and orderly, 
while aoe in the Federal court at Guiteau's trial were almost a 
reproach. 

do not mean that under the circumstances the comparison 
here instituted would necessarily be in favor of the State court, 
and it is only instituted to show that no presumption either way 
can legitimately be indulged in. 

In my opinion the spectacle afforded by the great State of New 
York in the trial of the assassin of President McKinley in its own 
court, conducted by its own officers without Federal intervention 
of any sort, testifies alike to the wisdom and justice of State sov- 
ereignty, as well as to the universal condemnation of the foul deed 
of the assassin, and the ability of the State to deal swift justice. 

What the State of New York so well did I believe every other 
State in the American Union would do, and to take away from 
the State the duty and patriotic privilege of punishing the mur- 
derer of a President is neither necessary nor wise. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE QUALIFYING TERMS DESCRIBING THE OFFENSES AND 
THE BROAD SCOPE OF THE LAW. 

What the people have demanded is legislation against anarchy, 
and not the creation of new offenses and jurisdictions. 

Let the qualifying words in sections 1, 2, and 3 be observed, 
and the question will at once recur, Why were they used instead 
of the descriptive terms of the common law which have been 
sanctioned by ‘‘ precedent unto precedent?’ 

The words“ unlawfully, ba a e and knowingly,” as used 
in the bill, are incomplete describe a capital offense, and are 
neither apt nor scientific. 

At common law malice aforethought, either express or implied, 
has always been held necessary to constitute the capital offense 
of murder, and it is believed that it will be found in all State 
statutes, or words of equivalent import. 

This essential ingredient should have been retained, and in this 
respect the Senate bill, for which the measure under considera- 
tion was substituted, is preferable. 

The only word, as used in the three sections quoted above, 
which would make the killing of the officers named an indictable 
offense at common law is the term “unlawful.” If an indict- 
ment should be forced using the words ‘‘ purposely and know- 
ingly ” alone to charge a defendant with either murder or man- 
slaughter, it would be quashed on motion, and judgment or 
conviction would be arrested, for no verdict would be permitted 
gene e ly and knowingly,” if the 

upled wi e wo + y an owi 251 
other word “unlawfully” wo used in an „ for mur- 
der, it would still be faulty pleading and not correctly describe 
the capital offense at common law. 
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The correct words of description, which have a fixed and defi- 
nite meaning, are discarded for the uncertain and indefinite words 


of the bill. 
the equivalent of ‘‘ malice aforethought.“ 

To illustrate the effect of these criticisms: A man may kill an- 
other both purposely and knowingly and not be guilty of any 
crime, for his act may be excusable, as where a sheriff hangs un- 
der the mandate of the law or a man takes the life of another in 
his lawful and necessary self-defense. 

The word unlawfully,“ too, admits of degrees and varies with 
circumstances. A man may unlawfully kill another and still not 
be guilty of a capital offense. The other circumstances connected 
with the homicide may greatly mitigate the offense, and where 
the act may be unlawful, yet it would not justify the severest 
punishment. 

A premeditated, willful, and deliberate homicide is unlawful; 
so is one committed in the heat of passion produced by adequate 
provocation, and yet it would be a monstrous and bloody law 
which would not observe the distinction and which would pre- 
scribe the same measure of punishment for both offenses. 

It is trus the common law is not adopted by the Federal court 
except as it is adopted by statute, yet the Federal courts do look 
for and find their analogies and reasons in the common law, and 
in every case of murder in their jurisdiction have charged the 
jury on the ingredients of the common law necessary to consti- 
tute the crime. 

If one citizen should kill another, not an official named in the 
bill, unlawfully, but without malice or deliberation, no matter 
how valuable the life of the citizen may be to his family or soci- 
ety the homicide would not amount to murder; yet if he should 

under the same circumstances one of the excepted class he 
must suffer the extreme penalty, if the courts do not give a more 
humane construction to the provisions of this bill than has been 
given by the terms employer 

Can such a law and such distinctions meet with patience and 
toleration in a Republic of equal laws? If it can be justified in 
the case of the President, upon whose life so much of the welfare 
of society and even government itself depends, can it be further 
justified in the case of the Vice-President? 

But the class has been extended to limits far beyond these im- 
portant and constitutional officers. It embraces Cabinet officials 
who may succeed to the Presidency in case of the death of the 
President and Vice-President and to foreign ambassadors and 
ministers accredited by other countries to the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

In the case of Cabinet officers, the reason assigned is that they 
are in line of Presidential succession, which it is intended to pre- 
serve by this bill; and in the case of foreign ambassadors and 
ministers, that diplomatic reasons have controlled. 

The alleged justification is as absurd as it is unnecessary. 

Seven Cabinet officers are in line with the succession to the 
Presidency, in the following order: Secretary of State, Secretary 
of the Treasury, Secretary of War, Attorney-General, Postmas- 
ter-General, Secretary of the Navy, and Secretary of the Interior. 

In ordinary times the succession of even the first named would 
be too remote to require ial legislation for his protection, and 
at no time can it scarcely be conceived how any sort of condition 
would prevail that would justify this character of legislation in 
in favor of the other Cabinet officers. 

Indeed, unless there was a simultaneous killing of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury would never be in line of succession, because if only 
the President and Vice-President were killed at the same time 
the Secretary of State would become President and would fill his 
Cabinet by appointing a new Secretary of State, who would be in 
line of succession before any of the other Cabinet officers named, 
and the remoteness of the probability of the other Cabinet officers 
in line with the Presidential succession ever becoming, under any 
circumstances, the President of the United States by reason of 
the death or disability of those who precede them in official rank 
may be determined by those who will take the time to reason out 
the remote possibilities. 

And why should the ambassador or foreign minister be placed 
upon a different or higher plane than our own citizens when they 
come as the accredited agents of other governments? They are 
entitled to the full protection of our laws and no more. To enact 
otherwise is a species of ostentatious and unnecessary legislation 
which must be distasteful to the American who has been taught 
to believe in the equality of human rights and to deny the mo- 
narchical distinction of class. 

eh these are not all the legitimate criticisms of this pernicious 


In what sense shall the word“ knowingly ” as used in the three 
sections quoted be taken? As referable to the mental condition 
of the assailant or to the fact of knowledge on his part that he 
was killing one of the officials named. 


The word ' unlawful ” is not convertible and is not 


At common law it is not necessary for the person committing 
the homicide to know the person whom he kills, and the descrip- 
tive words employed refer to the mental status of the assailant, 
and by this analogy the same rule would here apply to the word 
* knowingly.” 

The chairman of the committee takes this view of the proper 
construction of the word knowingly;’’ and since a part of these 
remarks were delivered on the floor of the House, an amendment 
was voted down which provided that before a person should be 
convicted under the provisions of this bill he should know the 
official character of the person killed. 

So we have the admission of the chairman of the committee, as 
well as a legislative declaration, that it is not essential that the 
official character of the officer killed should have been known, and 
if this bill be constitutional, and the courts should construe the 
legislative intent as the lawmaking body has construed it, a 
President and the other officials are always engaged in the per- 
formance of official duty, and it will be made a capital offense to 
kill either of them, though no deliberation or malice ap and 
where the slayer is ignorant of the official character of the person 
slain. 

I shall be mistaken if public opinion will endure this drastic 
and Draconian measure, masquerading as it does in the livery of 
social order, which confuses the jurisdiction of the courts and 
aims a blow at the reserved powers of sovereign States not less 
deadly than the one aimed at the dearest rights of the American 
citizen. 

IS THE SERVANT GREATER THAN HIS MASTER? 

The effect of some legislation has been to favor certain classes 
of our people, but this is the first time in the history of our Gov- 
ernment that we have ever created a distinction by law or at- 
tempted to separate the official from the body of the people. 

It is the first time we have ever declared that the man clothed 
with authority by the people shall stand apart from them in an- 
oe atmosphere, upon a higher plane, and be subject to different 

WSs 


It marks a new era and shakes the ancient pillars of the Re- 


public. 
My own t for the office of President of the United States 


is exalted, and so is that of the American people, and I have no 


objection to all pro rand necessary . to protect the 
life of the individual who occupies that high station. 

But I do protest inst the declaration that the President, the 
Vice-President and Cabinet officers in the line of succession, and 


foreign ambassadors and ministers are to be put into an inner 
circle and surrounded with more than regal safeguards. 

Even in monarchical England it was held ‘‘no treason to kill 
the king when he was not in the possession of government or act- 


ig a king. 
ikewise, it was not treason to kill the officers of the king un- 
less being in their places and doing their offices.” 

Before the law the stature of all citizens of the Republic is 
equal, and if a cubit be added“ to one and not to all it is the 
beginning of the end to free andequal government, and our grand 
experiment is at last a failure. 

my opinion there is much of human right as well as repub- 
lican life involved in this measure, and the note of alarm can not 
be sounded too soon or too often. 

If the principle is once established that man the President is 
greater than man the citizen we have indeed assumed the regal 
garb. 

Such a measure as this will cause more evil than it will ever 
cure and breed more anarchy than it will ever suppress. 

1 have now no aristocracy of birth; let us not create one by 

W. 

“There is no divinity which doth hedge about a king,“ and 
pone should hedge about the servants of the people. [Loud ap- 
plause. 

Mr. LAN I should like very much if I could get an exten- 
sion of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will remind the gentleman that 
under the rule adopted that is not possible. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. In about ten minutes I would 
conclude. 

Mr. LANHAM. So far as I am concerned, I should have no ob- 
jection to the extension; but I am unable to yield to the gentle- 
man any further time. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Ido not see how the committee can 
extend the time limited by the House. I would gladly yield to 
the gentleman further time if I could. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Though I intended to make 
more extended remarks, I would like to proceed for about ten 
minutes, if there be no objection. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Ido not see how it can be done, as 
the House itself has fixed the time. I submit the matter to the 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is obliged to rule that the House 
haying fixed the time, it is not possible for the Committee of the 
Whole to extend it. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will 
then ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has that privilege already. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield fifteen minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
flatter myselfat all that I can add anything of interest or of in- 
formation to the discussion that has already taken place on this 
subject. I am satisfied, from the variety of legal opinions that 
have been given during this discussion, as to what would natu- 
rally arise in a case brought under this bill if it becomes a law, 
that it would be unwise to pass it in its present state. Able and 
distinguished lawyers have given able and learned views of the 
construction of this bill, and so they would in a court of justice. 
They differ here, and so they would differ on a trial of the de- 
fendant who assassinated the President. Why? Because there 
are conditions and limitations in this bill, one of which is when 
he is in the discharge of his official act, anotner is when he is in 
his official character. Another is when he has omitted to do 
something or has done something for which he is murdered. I 
contend that those three conditions are simply adding to the op- 
3 of the defendant to escape under a technicality, and I 

lieve that the Congress of the United States can only meet the 
demands of the people in this respect Dy passing a plain. simple, 
easily understood and Lear construed law to the effect that any 
airs who unlawfully, willfully, and purposely kills the Presi- 

ent of the United States is guilty of murder in the first degree 
and shall suffer the penalty of death. That is the kind of a bill 
that I want to vote for. I am not disposed to stand here and split 
legal hairs and weave fine-spun theories upon one thing and 
another when the act of killing the President is aimed at the very 
life of the Government. 

I believe that we find warrant and authority in the Constitu- 
tion to protect the President against the attack of the assassin. 
We should earnestly avoid encumbering this bill with loopholes 
of construction. 

Mr. Chairman, we all admit that it was the sad death of Mr. 
McKinley that instigated and inspired this demand that is made 
by the people that a suitable, plain, and efficient law shall be placed 
upon our statute book for the protection of the life of our Presi- 
dent. It is right and becoming that we should respond to this 
demand. I have no hesitancy in saying on this floor that in my 
humble opinion no national event of a personal nature ever trans- 
pired in the history of this country that cast such universal 
oe over the land as the sad and untimely death of President 

cKinley. 

It appealed to the tenderest and strongest chords of love, sor- 
row, and indignation in the hearts of the American people, and it 
was right that it should. I recall now, Mr. Chairman, a public 
occasion in which his personality impressed itself in a most re- 
markable manner upon an immense audience. It was at the 
beginning of his Southern Pacific tour, when he received, in fact, 
the first ovation of his trip from the public, in the town where I 
live, Huntsville, Ala. 

It was my pleasure, pride, and honor to present him to our 
ple, and the first thing that he said in ting me was, How 
many people do you think are here?’ I said. Mr. President, 
possibly 10,000 are here to greet you.” I never will forget the 
smile that passed over his face as he gazed upon that large 
audience. He said to me. They tell me that the Federal and 
the Confederate veterans have marched down here arm in arm 
to greet me to-day. Point me where they are.” 

I did, and I pledge you my word that I have never heard in the 
history of this country grander, nobler, more patriotic, and 
broader American sentiments than he uttered there that day. ad- 
dressing those noble veterans of the two armies of the blue and 
the gray. He spoke as one inspired by a love of country that 
knew no sections. In glowing words he spoke of the sons of 
Federals and Confederates who followed our flag in Cuba and 
charged the hills of San Juan. In breathless suspense his audi- 
ence hung on his glowing words and his splendid tributes. Not 
a word or syllable fell from his lips but that of peace, love, and 
happiness. I have never seen an immense audience drawn so 
closely to amanas he drew that Southern crowd that day. Again, 
a large portion of that same audience that greeted him at the 
depot on the 30th of April gave expression to their admiration 
and esteem, for hardly ninety days elapsed before many of 
those same people who had greeted him at that depot met at 
oS ee services to express their sorrow for his untimely 

eatn, P 

On that sad occasion, when the day of his greeting and the sen- 

timents that he breathed in the presence of that Southern crowd 
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were referred to. there was not a dry eye in that whole Southern 
audience, The South honored and had profound respect for Pres- 
ident McKinley. He treated us just and fairly. He was a brave 
and a magnanimous soldier, and he loved his country and all its 
people. I am justified and authorized in the proper way and 
spirit to draw a contrast between the grand, noble, and patriotic 
sentiments that President McKinley expressed on that occasion, 
the 30th of April, 1901, and sentiments recently uttered by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on a recent national and notable occasion. X 

It was a beautiful day in spring, the last day of May—Memorial 
Day. Nature seemed to be hushed in honored silence for the occa- 
sion which thousands of good people had gathered to honor and 
celebrate. With the thronging, pressing thousands I found my 
way to Arlington and watched and listened with profound inter- 
est and honor to the touching and beautiful ceremonies. I stood 
with fully a thousand citizens with uncovered heads around a 
mound at Arlington Cemetery which contained the remains of 
over 2,000 brave Union soldiers, whose names were unknown, 
who gave their lives for the defense of the flag in the great civil 
war. They had been tenderly removed from the battlefields of 
the South and placed in one common grave. There slept in that 
mound more than 2,000 brave, noble, and unknown men who had 
died on different battlefields for their country. Everyone seemed 
inspired by the solemnity of that occasion. The contrast that I 
desire to make I will now proceed to read: 

There were ab: and to spare,in the civil war. -Your false friends then 
called Grant a “butcher,” an spoke of you who are listening to me as mer- 
cenaries, as “Lincoln's hirelings.“ Your en foes—as in the resolution 

d by the Confederate congress in October, 1862—accused you, at great 
ength and with much particularity, of “contemptuous di rd of the 
usages of civilized war;“ of subjecting women and children to * banishment, 
imprisonment, and death:” of “murder,” of “rapine,” of “outrages on 
women,” of ‘lawless cruelty,” of “perpetrating atrocities which would be 
disgraceful to sa z and Abraham Lincoln was singled out for especial 
attack because of “spirit of barbarous ferocity.” Verily, these men who 
thus foully slandered you have their heirs to-day in those who traduce our 
armies in the Philippines, who fix their eyes on individual deeds of wrong so 


koeni thas at last they become blind to the great work of peace and free- 
m 


has already been accomplished. 

It would have been well for the President to have read Mr. 
Lincoln’s great speech at Gettysburg. The question arises in the 
mind of everyone on the floor of the House—yes, it has quietly 
passed through the minds of millions of brave and generous men 
of the North—could President McKinley have been induced to 
utter at any time, and especially on Memorial Day, sentiments and 
expressions such as these—expressions that were drawn from the 
fierce days of passion when the brave men of the North and South 
met each other in bloody conflict? The emphatic answer comes, 
Never.“ I sincerely regret that the President was led into such 
strenuous indiscretion. The President certainly forgot that many 
of the “ heirs to-day” of the men from whom he was quoting were 
sleeping their last sleep at Arlington, haying lost their lives in 
the Spanish-American war under the flag of our country. Who, 
we ask, are the“ heirs to-day of the men to whom the President 
referred? It is the South. Probably the country would have been 
better pleased if the President had devoted more of his speech to 
the memory of Mr. McKinley. 

I will not, Mr. Chairman, so far forget the environments and 
proprieties that are about me here to-day, in my position as a 
Representative on the floor of this House, as to be induced to 
characterize this language used by the President as it justly de- 
serves. It came from the President of the United States on a 
most solemn memorial occasion, the day of honor to the thou- 
sands of brave Union dead that had fallen in defense of the flag of 
the Union. I dare say, Mr. Chairman, that it would have been 
far more appropriate and agreeable for the President to have re- 
ferred to the liberal and patriotic terms that General Grant gave 
to General Lee and his brave and exhausted soldiers at the sur- 
render at Appomattox, which did more to bring reconciliation to 
the contending sections of our country than anything else that 
has transpired since that memorable event. I speak of the Fed- 
eral soldiers, because it was my duty and my pride to meet them 
on many of the bloodiest battlefields of the South. 

There is not a Federal soldier within the hearing of my voice 
on this floor who would have uttered such sentiments here or else- 
where—much less have done it on Memorial Day at Arlington. I 
say, and you will agree with me, that the proprieties of the occasion 
were violated. I felt and I believe, and now state, for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to refer to what was said about Mr. 
Lincoln in the heat of blood, when we were taking each other's 
lives, forty-odd years nearly after the war had ceased, was cer- 
tainly unbecoming, and the country has accepted it in that light. 


No man in this country has greater reverence and respect for the 
honor of the position of President than I have, and for that rea- 
son I am ready and willing here to-day to do anything that is 
within reason, as I have indicated, to protect his life and the life 
of the Vice-President. 

The President in his Memorial Day speech was certainly in 
one of his most strenuous moods, for he not only thrust his oficia 
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hand into the bloody days of the war, but he referred on that Me- 
morial Day to the very cheap political stock in trade that is used 
against the South on all convenient occasions. Here is what our 
President said about us: 


CCC 
of ni 

brother about the zh hfe Eg) Understand m a. Thes s ngs afford us 

the chances of cruelty occurring. 

Of course no one has ever intimated that the lynchings of the 
South afford ‘‘any excuse for failure to stop cruelty in the Phil- 
ippines.” Everybody regrets that there has occurred cruelties on 
the part of any of our soldiers in the Philippines. We all realize 
that cruelties are incidents of war, not chargeable to the entire 
Army. however. But what, I ask our President, has e 
the North or South to do with the criticisms that some people have 
passed on General Smith's order in the Philippines or the appli- 
cation of the so-called ‘‘ water cure.” It is well known that the 
able and distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, Senator 
Hoar, has criticised the cruelties perpetrated in the Philippines 
with much severity, charging it as a result of our Philippine pol- 
icy. The distinguished man from Pennsylvania Air. 8 
LEY] was, I believe, the and bitterest denouncer on the floor 
of the House of General Smith and his order, Both of these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen are Republicans, 

o people have ever suffered more from this outrage than the 
people of the South. Yes, they have suffered more than the 
negro has, but think you that it is likely that we on our part will 
accept an admonition and a chiding administered in that way and 
for such a purpose on so solemn an occasion about that which we 
deplore more than do the people of the North? We know, Mr. 
Chairman, that each scene of horror, such as shock the sensibili- 
ties of the world, is but the bloody sequel of deflowered Southern 
wo! ood and the destruction of a happy home in the South. 
The people of the South know and feel that lynching degenerates 
to a spirit of lawlessness. We would gladly stop it. But what 
will you do about it? 

y. the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Jenkins], in the dis- 
cussion of this bill, in a kind and lovable spirit and manner said 
that he believed that if the assassination of Mr. McKinley had 
occurred in the South that Czolgosz, the assassin, would have 
been strung up to the first em ue and the courts would not 
have been troubled with him. people of the South are gener- 
ous, brave, and impulsive. They despise a low, cowardly, mean, 
sneaking act, and swift and sure sometimes is their vengeance. 
They admired and honored President McKinley, and I don’t think 
his assassin would have been in a comfortable position in“ Dixie’s 
Land.” But the President knew, when he referred to lynching, 
that the Constitution gave no warrant for Federal interference 
in the criminal jurisprudence of the several States, but yet on 
this national Memorial Day he referred in no uncertain words to 
this sensitive and inflammable subject. It looks to me Ld oh 
priate and unwise as well as unjust. It smacked verily of politi- 
cal p and the future. Ido not defend nor apologize for 
the lynchings in the South. 

Andnow, Mr. Chairman, I object to this bill, and will hurriedly 
present my reasons. I object to it, as I have said, because it pre- 
serves conditions. Isee that my time is rapidly drawing to aclose. 
I object to the eighth and ninth sections of this bill, and I say to 
the gentlemen here who are supporting it that if it had been the 
law at the time of the Armenian slaughters by the Sultan of Tur- 
key quite every local minister in this country would have been 
made liable to twenty years behind the bars. Section 8 provides: 


SEC. 8. That 5 who advocates, advises, or teaches the duty, neces- 
sity: or propriety the unlawful killing or assaulting of one or more of the 

cers (either of spocific individuals or officers rally) of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or of the government of any civilized nation, be- 
cause of his or their official character, or who openly, willfully, and deliber- 
ately justifies such killing or eye pa ent to cause the commission 
of any of the offenses specified in the first nine sections of this act, shall be 
fined not less than $509 nor more than $5,000, or imprisoned not less than one 
nor more than twenty years, or both. 

This is ostensibly aimed at anarchists, but can anyone deny 
that thousands of native-born Americans of standing and 
character can be sent to the penitentiary for twenty years and 
fined $5,000 for expressing an opinion? x 

I ask, Mr. Chairman, where is the necessity for this Govern- 
ment of ours to protect the Czar of Russia in his own kingdom? 
What have we to do with the protection of Nicholas the Czar of 
all the Russias? I say that if this law had been in force at the 
time of the Armenian slaughters the criticisms made by the pul- 

its and Christian people throughout this country would have 
aid them liable to imprisonment for saying that the Sultan of 
Turkey ought to be dand killed. Yet this bill purports 
ou its face to be a measure for the protection of the President of 


the United States. What business, I ask, Mr. Chairman, is it of 
ours to protect a monarch on his throne or the Czar of Russia in 
his own unlimited dominions? Yet this bill proposes to do that, 
when the demand of the country is that Congress shall frame a 
law to protect the life of our President. 

What business is it of the lawmakers of this country to protect 
autocrats and monarchs on their thrones? We can treat them 
courteously and protect them when they come to our country offi- 
cially. That is all right. Sir, this Republic of ours, of which we 
have just cause to be proud, stands the world over as the greatest 
living protest against the rule of kings. queens, czars, and em- 

rs. There are to-day thousands and thousands of liberty- 
ving Americans who would rejoice to see a democratic free 
government supplant and overthrow every crowned head in Eu- 
rope. This is natural. And yet we are called on in this bill to 
protect, shelter, guard, and, indeed, foster these monarchs and 
royal personages in their own homes. 

Surely the great Judiciary Committee of the House is not seri- 
ous in this matter. I dare say under the provisions of this bill 
quite one-half of the members of this House could have been 
convicted for expressions of sympathy for the Boers in their brave 
and heroic struggle for freedom, and whose flag has just gone 
down in defeat. The bill says not merely a person who advo- 
cates, advises, or teaches the duty, necessity, or ‘home of the 
unlawful killing or assaulting of one or more of the ** officers gen- 
erally,” but one who ‘‘ justifies ” such assault is also guilty. 

I can not follow the extraordinary meaning and scope of the 
words used in this section. It is a plain, open assault of the most 
aggravated character upon the rights of the citizen. Itis a bold 
attempt to make the Federal courts the censors of public opionion. 
All of this is done under the mistaken effort to protect the life of 
the President of the United States. We must protect the Presi- 
dent, but not in this way. Why, under the provisions of this sec- 
tion under the term officers generally“ one-half of the white 
people of the South could have been made liable to its penalties 
in the past, because a negro postmaster falls under the designa- 
tion of *‘ officers generally.”’ 

Under this section any provocation given to strike or assault a 
negro postmaster would be an offense and twenty years in jail 
would be given to the offender and the same to the man who justi- 
fied the assault on the negro postmaster. It is not unfrequently 
the case that such characters are required to move away.” 
Such a law in the hands of a partisan Federal judge could be used 
as an engine of destruction, oppression, and tyranny. Jefferson 
8 us against the extension of the powers of the Federal 
courts. 

Inow, in conclusion, briefly call attention to section 9 of the bill, 
which reads: 

who c es wi other 
3 i bins person or persons, to unlawf=lly as- 
Sault or kill within or without the Umre States the chief executive or chief 


magistrate of civ: na ano vornmont be- 
b shail be PNN. as follows. * 


The punishment is made death if the party assulted dies. If he 
does not die, twenty-five years in penitentiary. If such attempt 
is not made on the life of the foreign official, then the offender 
shall be imprisoned not less than five years for thinking about it 
or having mentioned it probably to some one else. This section 
truly Russianizes the United States. 

The word “enc es aàs used in this section has a broad and 
significant meaning. nder it I believe that a man quoted in an 
interview and published in a newspaper as saying that the Czar of 
Russia was a tyrant and ought to be shot because he ruthlessly 
and cruelly bed pag the Jews from his dominions, and the Czar 
was afterwards killed by an assassin at his capital, and it was 
shown that the assassin had read the interview before the perpe- 
tration of the crime, then the man giving the interview would 
be adjudged guilty of having encouraged the death of the Czar. 

That interview would certainly mean encouragement. Iam 
free to say that I can not believe that anyone seriously believes 
that a citizen of this country could really be punished or im- 

i about expressing an opinion unfriendly to the rule of a 
monarch in a foreign land. Our Constitution protects us fully 
against such a wrong as that. Why then harass and annoy the 
citizens with such laws? The American Congress can be relied 
on fully, I think, to put its foot on such legislation. 

I am opposed, Mr. Chairman, to section 3 of this bill, which 
throws around foreign ambassadors and ministers the same pro- 
tection it does to the life of our President. We will treat of 
that class all right, but the President of this country ought to be 
protected in his life not because his life is more sacred or valu- 
able than the humblest citizen of the land, but because he is the 
official head of our Government, and an assault on his life is an 
attack on our Government. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have now fifteen 
minutes remaining. 


m or persons, or re- 
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TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman has fifteen minutes remain- 


ing. 

Šir. LANHAM. I will apportion that time in this way: I yield 
five minutes to my colleague from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG] and the 
ten minutes remaining to my coll e on the Committee on the 
Judiciary [Mr. Smita of Kentucky]. The Chair can recognize 
them in that order. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I shall address myself espe- 
cially to the sections which deal with the subject of the suppres- 
sion of anarchy. In doing so I wish it known, first of all, that 
there is not a member on this floor who more deprecates that kind 
of o izationin our midst and whois more willing to go, as far 
constitutionally as we can, than I am to suppress it, as far as Fed- 
eral legislation will do it, leaving the balance of it to the States. 

Iam willing to prevent all that by any necessary amendment 
to the immigration laws, and to keep them from becoming citi- 
zens, and leave the balance of it with the State. But in this bill 
I object to a certain clause in it, which is dangerous to the liber- 
ties of our people and the press, and r I refer to section 
9, and the words used in that section which refer to this subject 
in these words: Any person who shail encourage another to com- 
mit an assault upon a foreign ruler or the highest executive of a 
foreign nation, etc., dealing exclusively with foreign rulers. 
Now, I say there is nothing in this section which deals in the re- 
motest degree with an attack upon the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, or any other officer of the United States, and the entire 
section is foreign to the purpose of the bill. 

Sec. 9. That any person who conspires with any other person or persons, 
or eee: advises, or encourages any other person or persons to unlawfully 
assault or kill, within or without the United States, the chief executive or 
chief magistrate of any other civilized nation having an organized govern- 
ment, because of his official character, shall be punished as follows: If an at- 
tempt to commit such act is e and the death of any person results there- 
from, such offender shall suffer death. If such attempt does not result in 
death, such offender shall be fined not less than five hundred nor more than 
five thousand dollars, or be imprisoned not less than five nor more than 
twenty-five years, or both. If such attempt is not made, such offender shall 
be fined not less than five hundred nor more than five thousand dollars, or be 
imprisoned not less than one nor more than five years, or both, 

But we have there the words that anyone who encourages an 
assault on or killing of a foreign ruler,” etc. Now, I say that 
under the powers of judicial construction in the courts that these 
words are dangerous words and should be expunged from this 
bill. Under the judicial power of construction it could be con- 
strued to mean that, directly or indirectly, anyone by the use of 
printed matter in the newspapers, or words spoken in the heat of 
passion, or resolutions pa at a political meeting inveighing 
against foreign rulers and which possibly will incite to action 
some man who hates rulers and who would possibly be impelled 
to go and make an assault upon a foreign ruler—it would subject 
the speaker or writer to punishment of death. 

An orator, a public speaker, a newspaper, when attacking such 
ruler for abuse of power abroad, a person on American soil 
would be amenable under this law to a prosecution by a foreign 
ruler, a king, a czar, or an emperor, or what not, who could ask 
under such a law for the punishment of all persons who had been 
encouraging another person indirectly in print or by speech unin- 
tentionally, and we would see this country turned over by sleuth- 
hounds, newspaper offices ransacked, orators and public speakers 
upon the stump -possibly arrested and thrown in jail, actions of 
conyentions questioned, and our citizens generally brought under 
the ban of suspicion that they had possibly encouraged, either 
directly or indirectly, some rattle-brained man who felt it his 
duty to assault a foreign potentate. Not only this, but in the 
closing clause of that section, if the assaultis not even committed, 
if nothing comes of it, a person so encouraging shall be impris. 
oned and be liable to a fine. 

Now, I say I do not wish to reflect upon the committee, but 
this does seem to me to be an attempt to interfere with the libert 
of free speech and the freedom of the press, and though it will 
pass muster of its constitutionality in the courts, because there is 
nothing on the face of this section which would bear possibly 
that construction of its unconstitutionality, yet under the power 
of judicial construction it can easily be warped to mean that very 
thing—that is, abridge the liberty of speech and the press in the 
manner pointed out by me. Now, even if an editor uses intem- 
perate language, or a public speaker, or any man in a political 
meeting, or by resolution, should criticise a foreign ruler by words 
which would go to incite action upon the part of somebody to 
commit this crime, that would make them amenable to a prose- 
cution. 


Now, I protest against the idea of placing the rights and liber- | 


ties of American citizens under the surveillance and control of a 
foreign potentate. Iam willing and ready to furnish all means 
to protect foreign representatives who come to this country, and 
to extend them due civility. I am willing even to submit toa 
special embassy to go to a coronation of a foreign potentate, but 


when it comes to the suppression of free speech and a proposition 
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to interfere with the freedom of the press and to place a foreign 
censorship over them, then I draw the line, and as an American 
citizen, born to the manor, free, white, and 21, I protest in the 
name of American liberty-loving citizenship, and stand by free 
speech and the freedom of the press. [Loud applause. ] 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, it was not my pur- 
pose to participate in the general debate upon this bill, and 1 must 
now do so, if at all, without previous preparation; hence if my re- 
marks shall be lacking in continuity of thought or aptness of 
expression Iam sure there will be no disposition to criticise them. 

en the Committee on the Judiciary of the House was ap- 
pointed and organized at the beginning of this session there were 
a score or more bills relating to the subjects covered by the sub- 
stitute offered now for the pending Senate bill awaiting its con- 
sideration. No doubt that the introduction of many, perhaps all, 
of them was superinduced by the cruel, treacherous, and shock- 
ing assassination.of our late amiable and lamented President 
McKinley, just as experience has often heretofore shown the pro- 
priety or necessity of important legislation, If, however, there 
are those here who entertain apprehension that the proposed leg- 
islation has been hastily considered and reported by the commit- 
tee, I wish to assure them that within my five years’ service on 
that committee nomeasure has received a more critical examina- 
tion, thorough analysis, and exhaustive consideration than was 
given by it to this subject and the various bills relating thereto. 

I do not approve every provision in this substitute, but it rep- 
resents the deliberate thought, patriotic pi e, and best judg- 
ment of the majority of the members of the committee. Not 
being one of their number, I may say of the faithful and emi- 
nently competent members who supported the provisions of the 
substitute in toto as reported, that they were untouched and un- 
moved by any sentiment or purpose other than by a skillful, com- 
prehensive, and constitutional enactment to punish crimes most 
heinous in character and effectivel ovens the spread of the doc- 
trines, the increasing frequency of their deadly deeds, and. if pos- 
sible, exterminate anarchy and anarchists from our jurisdiction. 

Often an intellectual pigmy may with ease and readiness criti- 
cise that which has required all the capacities of giant intellects 
to construct, and I trust that gentlemen will remember in this 
instance that the problem to be solved is most intricate and the 
task assigned the committee was exceedingly difficult. And 
while the substitute presented may not be, and, in my opinion, is 
not perfect, yet there can be no doubt that it is very much supe- 
rior to the Senate bill. 

In the consideration of this question it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that gentlemen keep constantly in mind our system of dual 
governments—the State and Federal. 

The duties and powers of each, their relation to each other, and 
the relation of each to the citizen in the State must not be for- 
gotten or ignored in the wery laudable and determined effort to 
protect the Government and destroy anarchy. 

The Federal Government can exercise no power other than 
those delegated to it by the Constitution, but the State govern- 
ment has all powers not denied to it by its own or the Federal 
Constitution, while each is supreme within the spheres assigned 
them under our complex system. In the case oF McCulloch v. 
ee State of Maryland (4 eat., 405) Chief Justice Marshall 

ec z 

This Government (that of the United States) is acknowledged by all to be 
one of enumerated powers. 

Chief Justice Waite in the case of The United States v. Cruik- 
shank stated: 

The Government of the United i 
Its authority is defined and e be the Go „ 
granted 3 it by that instrument are reserved to the States and the people. 
( J. S. 

In his opinion, concurred in by Chief Justice Fuller, Justice 
Lamar, In re Neagle (135 U. S., p. 77), says: 

Nor do we question the general pro 
established be the Constitution Sa rart redee er hieni eters Sook ot 
soil and every person within the national territory within the sphere of ac- 
tion assigned if, and that within that sphere its Constitution and laws are the 
supreme law of the land,” etc. 

Citations in purport similar to these could be given without 
limit, but it would be a waste of time to read them. 

Every citizen of a State is likewise a citizen of the United 
States. He has a dual citizenship and owes allegiance to and is 
charged with many important and distinct duties to each of these 
sovereignties, which, or any of which, if not voluntarily observed 
may be coerced from him by the government entitled thereto. 

In the opinions of the Supreme Court in the Slaughterhouse 
Cases and the case of Boyd v. Thayer (143 U. S.) it is said: 

Every citizen of a State is ipso facto a citizen of the United States. 


In the Slaughterhouse Cases (16 Wall., p. 74) this language ap- 


pears: 

It is quite clear that there is a citizenship of the United States and a citi- 
zenship of a State which are distinct from each other and which depend upon 
different charucteristics or circumstances in the individual. 
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So in the case of The United States v. Cruikshank (92 U. S., 
542) the court said: 
The people of the United States resident within ig en are 12 3 


—.— ict between the two. 
not. They are established for different ES 
tions. E rings make one whole, and the peop’ 
States with a comp wee gorai ample for the protection of all 
7... enapan SE that a person isamenable to both jurisdic- 
3 the same act. Thus, if a marshal of the United States is 
unlawfully resisted while executing the process of the courts within a State, 
and the resistance eg Spm ee Be by anasseult on the officer, the sovereignty 
of the United States is violated by the resistance, and that of the State by 
the breach of the in the assault. So, too,if one passes counterfeit coin 
of the United States within a State, it may be an offense inst the United 
States and the State; the United States use it ts the coin, and 
I — 
ver, ne 
8 them Ante conflict with eng Farai con- 
uence of a citize! which owes. allegiance to 
protection from e citizen can not complain, 
T speak, and within thelr respec ive 
spheres must pay the 1 — Which exacts for disobedience to its laws. 
return, he can demand protection from each within its own jurisdiction. 

But there are also duties and obligations owing by these govern- 
ments to the citizen. In return for his allegiance the citizen is 
entitled to protection in all his rights, privileges, and immunities 
from them. It is true that under our system neither one of them 
has undertaken to protect the citizen in all these, but those not 
assigned to the protection of the one are committed to the 
guardianship of the other, and thus though some in State and 
others in Federal jurisdiction, all these are guarded and guaran- 
teed by a power supreme within its proper sphere of operation. 
As said in the case of Minor v. Hoppersett (21 Wallace, 162): 

Allegiance and protection are in this connection reciprocal obligations. 
The one is compensation for the other; allegiance for protection and protec- 
tion for allegiance. 

In this and kindred legislation it is therefore expedient always 
that we determine at the outset whether the power invoked has 
been delegated to the Federal Government, and unless authority 
for its exercise can be found in the Constitution Congress should 
stop at the threshhold, for I still believe that in a faithful, intelli- 
gent observance of that instrument abides the highest, the best, 
and, in truth, the only hope for the preservation of republican 
institutions in this country. f 

However pleasant and interesting to myself, if not to you, it 
might be, I will not on this oecasion undertake the discussion in 
detail of the distribution of powers between the State and Federal 
governments, even to the extent that it would be pertinent to do 
so. I may say that it is my fixed and deliberate opinion that the 
State alone is primarily vested with the Sener aua charged 
with the grave nsibility of protecting those within its borders 
in life and limb; tthe Federal Government is utterly power- 
less, and under the Constitution must remain so, to punish for 
homicide and like crimes committed within the States when there 
is no other fact upon which to base the jurisdiction than that the 
victim was a citizen of the United States. 

That the States may cary ov and disc such fundamental 
and essential functions faithfully and well, the Federal Constitu- 
tion has laid upon them sundry limitations and inhibitions con- 
ducive to the ends of justice, and has guaranteed to each a repub- 
lican form of government. So that the inherent ability of the 
State government to fulfill its obligations in such matters is rein- 
forced by these provisions of the Federal Constitution, and there 
can be no such thing as general failure so long as there shall be 
vitality and vigor in the American system. Now let us see what 
has been determined by the Supreme Court of the United States 
touching this matter. 

One of the earliest cases bearing upon that question was that of 
Corfield v. Coryell, in the United States circuit court for the dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. Mr. Justice Washington delivered the 
opinion, and therein declared: 

Wo feel hesitation 1 fining these to th ‘ivile; 
and — whisk sro: in "thei a nature j which V iong of 
right to the citizens of all free governments, and which have at all times 
been enjoyed by citizens of the several States which compose this Union 
from the time of their becoming free, independent, and sovereign. What 
these fun mtal principles are it would be more tedious than difficult to 
enumerate. They may, however, be all comprehended under the following 
general heads: Protection by theGovernment; * * * theenjoymentof life 
and liberty, with the right to acquireand possess property of every kind and to 
pursue and obtain happiness and — 155 subject, nevertheless, to such re- 
straints as the Government may prescribe for the general good of the whole. 
(4 Washington C. C., 371.) 

True it is this case was decided in a circuit court, but the opinion 
was rendered by a member of the Supreme bench, and it has been 
frequently approved by the Supreme Court. 

In the Slanghterhouse Cases (16 Wall.) Justice Miller, having 
quoted the language of Justice Washington as I have stated it, said: 

It would be the vainest show of learning to attempt to prove by citation 
of authority that up to the adoption of the recent amendments no claim or 


888 Was sot up that those rights de: 
or their existence or protection beyon: 


ded on the Federal Government 
the very few exprees limitations 


which the Federal Constitution im d upon the States—such, for instance, 
as the prohibition ex laws, bills of attainder, and laws im- 
the obligations of con ts, But with the exceptions of these and a 


the entire domain of 
as above defined ( 


© 
of citizens of the Sta 
constitutional a tive power of the 
Federal 

The learned justice then puts certain questions intended to 
bring out the fallacy of the contention that the fourteenth amend- 
ment had wrought such change as to render the former construc- 
tion inapplicable and commented thereupon, after which he pro- 
ceeded to say: 
wiles OORA MADA RADERATS aie lig’ tas: TLIA UINE of cha, titer 
bak Esaa os — 859 Bont a ents nor by the Gereg 0 © States 

But the able and distinguished justice did not stop at his ap- 
proval of Justice Washington's enumeration of rights left to the 
care of the local jurisdiction, but he pointed out some of the 
rights, privileges, and immunities of a citizen of the United States 
as such. Among them he mentioned the right to travel to the 
seat of government to assert claims or transact business, free ac- 
cess to the seaports, to demand the care and protection of the 
Federal Government over his life, liberty, and 4 aie when on 
the high seas or within foreign jurisdictions, tothe habeas corpus, 
and to use the navigable waters of the United States, as well as 
a number of others. 

In the case of Maxwell v. Dow (176 U. S., 591) the Supreme 
Court, speaking through Mr. Justice Peckham, refers to Justice 
Miller's opinion in the Slaughterhouse Cases at much length, and 
among other things, says: 


fog i and immunittes 
Ashington), lay within the 
tes and without that of the 


The definition of the words AE eget ne immunities,” as given by Mr. 
Justice Washington, was ‘ed in su nce in Paul v. Virginia (8 Wall., 
168) and Ward v. Maryland (12 Wall., 418). These rights, it is said in the 


Slaughterhouse cases, have always been held to be the class of rights which 
the State governments were created to establish and secure. The nion 
upon the matters actually involved and maintained by the 7 rai the 
case has never been doubted or overruled by any judgment of this court. 

Perhaps the most direct and specific utterance the question 
by the Supreme Court is to be found in the opinion in the case of The 

nited States v. Cruikshank (92 U. S., 542), in which it is declared: 

Thevery 8 the States when they entered into the Union under 
the Constitution was to protect all persons within their boundaries in the 
enjoyment of these ` enable rights with which they were endowed by 
their Creator.” Sovereignty, for purpose, rests alone with the States. 
It is no more the oy or within the power of the United States to punish for 
a conspiracy to falsely imprison or murder within a State than it would be 
to punish for false imprisonment or murder itself. 

There are many other cases that have been or will be quoted by 
other gentlemen in the discussion sustaining this proposition, and 
altogether it seems to me to be well established that it is beyond 
the constitutional power of Congress to enact any law that will 
confer jurisdiction on the Federal courts to try anyone for homi- 
cide committed in a State merely because his victim was a citizen 
of the United States. There is no attempt by the committee to 
justify the constitutionality of this bill upon that theory. It must 
and does rest upon the power and the duty of preserving and pro- 
tecting itself against those who would obstruct, resist, or destroy 
it. The Government does not consist alone of the Constitution 
and the laws, but of officers as well. Without the written Con- 
stitution the Government would no doubt be bad, but without 
officers there can be no government, while with both, as we now 
have, it is no better than the people are entitled to have. 

When the citizen of a State enters into and becomes part of the 
machinery of the Federal Government he without ceasing to be 
a citizen becomes a public servant and is clothed with a new 
and distinct though artificial existence or official character, so 
that such an one has not only a dual citizenship but dual capa- 
city—individual and official—and is at some times engaged in the 
discharge of official duties and at other times exercising rights 
and e pertaining to himself as a citizen wholly and com- 
pletely apart from his official position. I may very appropriately 
say in this connection that I do not concur in the opinion of the 
honorable chairman of the Judiciary Committee that the Presi- 
dent is always engaged in the discharge of his official duties. 

While I have not the least doubt of the exclusive authority of 
the State to the extent I have indicated, yet I as sincerely believe 
that the Federal Government has the constitutional power to do 
so, and should be charged with the duty of protecting its officers 
in their proper official service and character. If officers essential 
to, and the only agencies by which, the Government can execute 
its functions, can be obstructed, resisted, and assassinated with 
no 1 on its part to protect them, prevent or punish such 
deeds, then in truth it is without a parallel in all governments 
present and the world has ever wn. 

It is no ient answer to say that when such inexcusable and 
sometimes heinous crimes occur in the States they wil be 
promptly and severely dealt with in the State courts. I have 
the utmost confidence in and greatest respect for these local tri- 
bunals. But they must enforce the law as it is written in the 
State statutes. lack of uniformity in the punishment fo. 
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of some of the Plates for such crimes are full answers to that 
contention. Had President McKinley survived his wounds his 
assailant could not have been i with longer imprison- 
ment than ten years, and had he been as cruelly assassinated as 
he was in certain other States the extreme i would 
have been life imprisonment. The American people would have 
characterized such results as worse than farcical or contemptible. 
But the real answer to that claim is, that it isa sound rule in 
political economy that every government shall have the jurisdic- 
tion to punish offenses committed against itself. It might as 
well be claimed that offenses committed in and against one State 
should be cognizable in the courts of another, or that offenses 
against any State should be punished in the courts of the United 
States, as to assert that offenses against the latter should be tried 
in the State court. 

No one has been heard to deny that to strike down a Federal 
officer while he is engaged in his official duty interferes with and 
obstructs the Government, or that to do so because of his official 
character or conduct is a blow aimed at the Government itself. 

It isupon the theory that the Government has the constitutional 
power to rve and protect itself that Congress should pass 
some legislation on this subject. - 

Mr. BARTLETT, Will the gentleman allow me, if it will not 
interrupt him? 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. No, it will not interrupt me; Iam 
speaking extemporaneously. 

Mr. BARTLETT. This provision of the bill which protects not 
only the President but the Vice-President, and so on down the 
line, does not the gentleman think the extending of the law—for 
it is extending the law virtually, to include the killing of the 
Vice-President and the members of the Cabinet and the ambassa- 
dors—is going much further than even the English people ever 
went when they defined treason as an attempt to take the life of 
the King, his consort, and his oldest son; in other words, by ex- 
tending this along down the re virtually make that treason 


which was never done in 
Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I believe the provisions in this bill 


reach further than did the law of England treason. 
Mr. BARTLETT. Is it not a fact that this bill protects the 
President and makesit virtually treason, because the Constitution 


does not permit you to call it treason? 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I presume so. If the power had 
existed under the Constitution to have made these things de- 
nounced in this bill against the President and his Cabinet who are 
in the line of succession treason, it might have been preferable, 
and I think this bill ought to be characterized A bill to prevent 
the obstruction of the Government.“ This is what I think it 
ought to be entitled, for I think that is what it is. Its design is 
to prevent the obstruction of the performance of the duties of 
certain officials of the Federal Government, and not, as some 
papi who have spoken on the other side seem to think, that 

t is against the murder or the killing of a citizen. That is but 
an incident of the crime sought to be punished by this measure. 

Mr. RAY of New York. My colleague will remember that 
among the amendments we p to the bill is one which pre- 
vents crimes against the Government, which embraces the idea of 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. That is true. 

Mr. Chairman, the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Cruikshank case substantially held that it was within the consti- 
tutional power of Congress to enact such laws as this, for in that 
decision it is said: 


The Government thus established and defined is to some extent a govern- 
ment of the States in their political capacity. It is also for certain purposes 
a government of the people. Its powers are limited in number, but not in 
degree. W: the scope of its powers, as enumerated and defined, it is sn- 

reme and above the States, but beyond it has no existence. It was erected 

or special purposes and endowed with all the powers n for its own 
preservation and the accomplishment of the ends its ple in view. It 
can neither grant nor secure to its citizens any right or privilege not ex- 
pressly or by implication placed under its jurisdiction. 

In re Neagle both opinions held that the Federal Government 
has under the Constitution the full and complets power to protect 
itself. In the dissenting opinion it is stated: 

We 5 that the powers of the Government within its sphere. as de- 
fined b e Constitution and interpreted by the well-sett rinciples 
which have resulted from a century of wise and patriotic anal are su- 

reme; that these supreme powers extend tothe protection of itself and all of 

ts agencies, as well as to the preservation and the perpetuation of its useful- 
ness, and that these powers may be found not only in the expressed authori- 
ties conferred by the Constitution, but also in the necessary and proper 
implications. 

So said Chief Justice Fuller and Justice Lamar. 

The criticism that the substitute prescribes the death penalty 
not only for murder but for certain other homicides that are un- 
der the statutes of the various States punishable by imprisonment 
for life in some and a term of years in others has some force. I 
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of this bill should be 
of a plain 


as a logical sequence insound Pape policy that the culprit should 


Men in every community vary in their importance; some have 
more reputation, some haye more money, some have more sense, 
some have more charity, and in a hundred other respects they 
differ in importance, but I never heard of any demand in any 
State, for any such an adjustment of criminal statutes that the 
punishment of criminals would be regulated. according to the 
standing in any particular or generally of the victim. 

There is neither good policy nor sufficient reason for the section 
relative to the foreign ambassadors and ministers. Those diplo- 
mats are neither citizens nor officers of the United States, and 
when, so far as life and property are concerned, the same protec- 
tion is given them under existing conditions as are to our 
own citizens every international obligation and duty has been 
fulfilled. Ican but feel that its retention is indicative of an un- 
healthy condition of ES sentiment, and shall support a mo- 
tion to strike it out. I also think that section 18 should, on gen- 
eral principles, be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. TLETT. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him for a moment? 


Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is it not true, with reference to this bill, 
that in order to give jurisdiction to the United States court, or 
the trial of a case at all, the very heart of the offense is the as- 
sault upon or killing of the President or other officer, either be- 
cause he is an officer of the United States or because he was 
engaged in the discharge of his official duties? Without that, 
according to the report of the committee as made by its chair- 
man, the bill would not be constitutional. But this section pro- 
poses absolutely to presume that the very essence of the case is 
proven without a word of truth having been i Is not 
that true? 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Well, yes; it creates a presumption 
in favor of a jurisdictional fact; but should the section be re- 
tained it can pot result in any greater detriment to an accused 
than to require him to answer in a Federal instead of a State 
court. The ption there declared is applicable only when 
the unlawful killing is charged to have been committed when the 
officer was engaged in the discharge of his official duties. That 
the accused unlawfully, 1 and knowingly killed a Fed- 
eral official must be established beyond a reasonable doubt by 
evidence. If that shall have been done, then he is punishable 
for a crime in the State court, or if such deed is shown to have 
been committed while the official was engaged in his official du- 
ties he would under this act be subject to Federal jurisdiction. 
Hence the only immediate result will be to affect the question of 
jurisdiction. 

I have thus pointed out briefly the principal objections that can 
be urged against the committee’s substitute. Wg ve the whole, 
however, this measure has considerable merit. It will provide 
not only a uniform but a commensurate punishment for those 
crimes. Its provisions relative to the teachi of anarchy and 
the conspiracies and crimes resulting therefrom are most excel- 
lent and commendable and will no doubt receive the approval of 
the people who have appreciated the necessity for and earnestly 
b the 5 of stringent legislation on the subject. 

pplause. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I yield the residue of my time to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. LATTLEFIELD]. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield a moment to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scott]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, as one not trained in “the law- 
less science of the law,” unskilled in the dialectics of its books 
and schools, I hesitate to avail myself of the opportunity afforded 
me by the courtesy of the distinguished gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. LITTLEFIELD] to engage in the discussion of the pending 
measure. The sentiment of the great and patriotic State whi 
I have the honor to represent on this floor is so united and earnest, 
however, in of the objects sought to be gained by the 


ge of this that I feel as if I should be remiss in my duty 
if I should fail to give expression to it here. 
I can easily understand the attitude of gentlemen on the other 
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side of this Chamber who haye arrayed themselves in almost 
unanimous opposition to this measure. With a fidelity to the 
traditions of their party which does credit to their heart, if not 
to their intelligence, they have gone to the melancholy graye at 


1 and conjured forth the poor ghost of State’s rights 
and have thrust it forward here as justification for their opposi- 
tion to a measure which seeks to give the nation’s protection to 
the nation’s President. We must not trench upon the rights 
and powers of the States with Federal legislation, these gentle- 
men assert. There is no dignity which doth hedgeabouta kng 
in this great country,” they say, ‘‘and therefore a statute whic 
seeks to give him special protection violates every principle and 
tradition of our history.” 

I say I can understand such an attitude as this on the part of 
Kernen on the other side, for I have read the history of the 

mocratic party; but I must say, and I am very glad to say, I 
can not sympathize with it. As an academic proposition I think 
I have a fair understanding of the relations existing between the 
several States and the Federal Government, and their respective 
powers and privileges: but as a practical question it has never 
worried me. No intelligent American needs to be told that the 

roper adjustment of the relations which should exist between 
the States and the General Government was the first and test 
of the pe which confronted the makers of the Constitution; 
but why, at this stage of our national life, State lines should be 
held of ay importance except as a mere political convenience to 
facilitate the operations of self-government among the people has 
been to me always a curious thing. 

No citizen of Kansas has ever been accused of lacking a proper 
degree of State pride; but I never heard or heard of any citizen 
of that State expressing a feeling of jealousy or suspicion toward 
the United States of America, or protesting that the Federal 
Government was trespassing upon the rights of the sovereign 
State of Kansas. Kansas was settled in large part by ex-soldiers 
of the Union Army. They went out there with the idea some- 
what firmly fixed in their minds that they had settled for all 
time the question as to whether the United States was one soy- 
ereignty or forty-five; and they are still of that opinion. The 
idea, therefore, that in ing a law authorizing the Federal 
courts to take jurisdiction of an assault upon the life of the 
President Congress would be authorizing the General Govern- 
ment to usurp a function that should be left to New York or 
Ohio or Arkansas or any other State would simply never occur to 
the mind of a citizen of Kansas. 

I have no sympathy either with the objection to this measure 
which is grounded on the proposition that the life of the Presi- 
dent is no more precious than the life of any other citizen and is 
therefore not entitled to special protection. When one man is 
singled out from among 80,000,000 of people, and by the free, un- 
coerced, and uncorrupted franchise of his fellow-citizens is chosen 
as their Chief Executive and becomes vested with powers and du- 
ties and responsibilities upon the proper exercise and discharge 
of which the happiness and prosperity of the whole nation may 
largely depend, is it not idle to assert that the life of this man is 
of no greater value to the nation than the life of any private 
citizen? 

Itis of infinitely greater value, not only because of the vastly 
important functions which the President exercises, but because 
he stands as the representative of the sovereignty of the nation, 
so that an assault upon him has the element of treason as well as 
of murder in it, combining thus the two highest crimes known to 
human jurisprudence. o among us can not recall the mingled 
feelings with which we heard of the assassination of William Mc- 
Kinley? The feeling of grief, first, for the loss of a man we so 
much loved, and then the sentiment of rage that an impious hand 
had been lifted against our country. Not one of us but felt that 
the whole nation had been outraged and insulted. The feeling 
was less in degree, perhaps, but it was the same in kind asif a 
foreign warship had fired without cause upon a merchant vessel 
flying the American flag. 

In this latter case, supposing it should ever happen, is there one 
among us who would be content to leave it to the State whose 
citizens might happen to own the merchant yessel to exact retri- 
bution from the power whose warship had offended? Would not 
every American citizen instantly demand that the whole power 
of the nation should be invoked to avenge the insult which all the 
people had suffered by the assault upon their flag? Well, is not 
an attack upon the President because he is President as much an 
insult to all the people as an attack upon a ship which bears our 
flag? And is there any more reason why we should be content to 
let a single State take entire jurisdiction of the crime in one case 
than in the other? An assault upon the President because he is 
President is a crime against the nation. A crime against the na- 


tion should be placed within the jurisdiction of the courts which 
represent the nation. This Congress should serve notice on all 
the foul breed of anarchy thet when any one of them assaults the 


nation through the nation’s head he will have every American 
citizen, through the nation’s courts, to reckon with. 

While I disagree utterly, therefore, with the views entertained 
upon the other side of this Chamber, I regret very much to find 
myself unable to approye without qualification the bill which the 
majority of the Committee on Judiciary has presented for our 
consideration. The first section of this bill reads as follows: 

That an rson who unlawfully, pur i i 5 
dent of the nited States while psd — ee R 
cial duties, or because of his official character, or because of any of his official 
acts or omissions, shall suffer death. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] has given 
notice that at the proper time he will move to amend this section 
by striking out the words while he is engaged in the perform- 
ance of his official duties, or because of his official character, or 
because of any of his official acts or omissions;’’ so that it will 
read: That any person who unlawfully, purposely, and know- 
ingly kills the President of the United States shall suffer death 
and I most earnestly hope this motion will prevail. 

I am aware, of course, that the qualifying words which this 
amendment proposes to strike out were inserted because, in the 
judgment of the majority of the committee, they were deemed 
nec to insure the constitutionality of the act, and I have 
listened most attentively to the very able and exhaustive argu- 
ments by which the disti ished chairman of the committee and 
1 colleagues have sought to enforce this view of the ques- 

on. 

But Imust confess that I remain unconvinced. In the first place, 
I think it will be conceded that all the Supreme Court opinions 
which have been so voluminously cited in this debate have been 
utterances of interpretation and not of exposition. The Supreme 
Court has undoubtedly declared in numerous instances that stat- 
utes enacted for the protection of United States officers while in 
the discharge of their duties are constitutional, but it has in no 
case cited here declared that a statute enacted for the protection 
of such officials during the entire term of their office would not 
be constitutional. And I submit that, to the lay mind at least, 
the declaration of the court that Federal courts can pent take 
jurisdiction of assaults committed upon a Federal officer 3 in 
the performance of his duty by no means warrants the implica- 
tion that the Federal courts could not also take jurisdiction of an 
assault committed upon a Federal officer while not in the imme- 
diate discharge of his duty, provided such a case were covered by 
a properly enacted statute. 

ith all due deference to the eminent lawyers who have dis- 
cussed this question so learnedly, it seems to me they have lost 
sight of the broad, common-sense, potiori proposition that a 
sovereign nation has an absolute right to protect its sovereignty. 
And yet this is a proposition, let me suggest, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has never lost sight of. At every 
great crisis in our national history, when it was proposed to take 
some step which had not been en before, but upon which the 
continued progress and prosperity, and perhaps the very life, of 
the nation depended, there have always been timorous or short- 
sighted counselors who sought to prevent the step by blocking 
the way with the Constitution. 

It is enough to cite the constitutional objections that were 
raised to the purchase of Louisiana, to the mback act, to the 
e ee ee act, to the proposal to hold the islands ac- 

uired from Spain as territory, and not as a Territory of the 

nited States. But the Supreme Court has always vindicated 
the sovereignty of the United States. It has always held that 
whatever act was essential to and inherent in national sovereignty 
could be properly exercised by this nation. Why should we fear, 
then, that this great tribunal would now deny to the nation the 
very first and highest right of sovereignty, the right to protect 
the life of its Chief Executive, the right to preserve the orderly 
administration of its affairs? 

Does anyone imagine that the Supreme Court would quibble 
and haggle and split hairs when the question before it was one of 
inherent national right? If this amendment should prevail and 
an assault should be committed upon some future President, and 
the assailant should allege as his defense that he committed the 
assault at a time when the President was not engaged in the per- 
formance of his duty, does anybody believe for a single moment 
that the Supreme Court would recognize the validity of such 
defense and declare that Congress had exceeded its powers in 
attempting to protect the President at all times? The President 
can not always be engaged in the actual performance of his duty. 
He must eat and drink and take his recreation as other men. 
But can it be insisted that there is any time when his death would 
5 5 ee the machinery of government and bring anguish to 

e people? 

Let it be remembered always that it is the Government of the 
United States, the free institutions which we have builded here, 
and not merely the life of a man, that we are endeavoring by this 
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bill to protect. Was it any less an assault on these institutions 
that Abraham Lincoln was shot at a theater; that James A. Gar- 
field was struck down as he was departing upon a journey of 
pleasure and recreation; that William Mek! ey was treacher- 
ously murdered while extending the hand of friendship and good 
will to his fellow-citizens in a city far distant from the seat of 
government? Not one of these men could by any reasonable 
construction of language be said to have been engaged in the per- 
formance of his duties at the moment chosen by the assassin to 
take his life; and yet who can deny that the assault upon them in 
each instance was just as much an attack upon the Government 
and just as great a shock to the orderly pantie tration of the 
nation’s business as if the fatal shot had broken in upon the very 
midst of an Executive act? 

The President can not be always in the performance of his duty, 
but his duty is always upon him, and whoever makes impossible 
his performance of to-morrow’s duty commits as great a crime 
as he who strikes him down with to-day’s duty half fulfilled. 
Strike out from this first section the words, while he is engaged 
in the performance of his official duties, or because of his official 
character, or because of his official acts or omissions,” and you 
leave to the 8 Court no task except to declare whether or 
not this nation has a right to punish an offense against its official 
head—a right which is of the very essence of national sovereignty, 
and which it is inconceivable to me could ever be denied. Leave 
these words in, and you not only suggest to the man who assaults 
the President the line of his defense, but you impose upon the 
court the determination of questions of motive, about which there 
can always be endless quibbling and contention. 

Leave these words in and you warn the would-be assassin that 
he must commit the assault at some time when the President is 
taking his rest or his recreation, and that he must allege as a 
reason for it some private grievance wholly outside of the Presi- 
dent’s official acts, omissions, or character. Why go to such 
length to make it easy for the man who commits the greatest 
crime possible to any human being to escape punishment? I 
agree perfectly with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Powers] that any man capable of committing so t a crime 
is not likely to be deterred by the severity of the penalty, and 
that the greatest good we hope to accomplish by the passage of 
this measure is its moral effect. That being true and conceded, 
let us 5 5 it the greatest possible moral effect by making its 
terms direct and unequivocal. Let us declare, without condition 
or qualification, that the life of the President during his entire 
term of office belongs to the nation: that it is in the nation’s 
keeping; that an attack upon it is a crime against the nation which 
the nation’s courts will surely and swiftly and severely punish. 

While I very earnestly hope, therefore, that the qualifying 
words in section 1, and wherever they occur in subsequent sec- 
tions, may be stricken out, yet whether they are or not, I shall 
most cordially support this bill. I disagree utterly with the dec- 
laration of my friend from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON] that this bill 
is the inconsiderate outcome of hysteria ” rather than the prod- 
uct of cool deliberation and the triumph of wise statesmanship. 
The people of the United States do not become hysterical, Mr. 

i n, but they do sometimes become terribly in earnest. 
This bill is here, it is true, in response to a popular demand; but 
that demand springs not from hysteria or fear. 

It is the expression of a grim, resolute, and well-considered de- 
termination that this nation must be liberated, if liberation is 
possible, from the noisome and alien breed of anarchy; liberated 
trom the terror by night, from the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness, from the destruction that wasteth at noonday. Not 
for the fear that anarchy may overthrow government; not for 
the fear that so many wise and great may fall at the hand of the 
assassin that none shall be left wise and great enough to admin- 
ister the affairs of state; but because the peonio have a right to 
the life and service of those whom they choose to execute their 
will, and because the men thus chosen have the right to feel that 
no extraordinary danger hangs over their heads. 

I can not see in this measure, Mr. Chairman, any menace to 
free speech or free press or to the exercise of any other right 
guaranteed us in the Constitution. A hundred years of self- 
government has made it easy for us to draw the line between 
legitimate criticism of public officials and public policies and 
seditious assault upon the Government itself. That line must be 
drawn. The law is for the lawless, and those who are law abid- 
ing need not fear it. The law against larceny does not harm the 
man who does not steal. 

A law which closes the gates of Castle Garden against an 
avowed anarchist, which drives from our borders those already 
here, which prohibits the utterance of an anarchistic speech or 
the publication of anarchistic literature, and which punishes with 
death an attack upon the life of the President or anyone in line of 
succession to him, will put no restraint upon the man who has 
not treason and murder in his heart, 


Let us write such alaw upon our statute books; let us serve 
notice that this nation will defend itself no lessagainst the bullet 


of the secret assassin than against the guns of the open enemy. 
Nothing less will be the measure of our duty; nothing less wii 


meet the patriotic demand and the just expectation of the people. 
[Loud applause. 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to congratulate 


the committee upon the fact that this debate upon the pending 
question is the first illustration in my Congressional experience of 
debate in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union being 
confined to the question pending before the committee. It has 
been suggested as a reflection upon this body that it had ceased to 
be a deliberative body. I also congratulate the committee upon 
the fact that this debate has demonstrated that the House stillisa 
deliberative body, because the debate has not only been confined 
to the pending question, but it has been full, clear, able, and 
complete, and every member of the House who has desired to 
express an opinion upon this question has had full opportunity 
to do so. And it simply illustrates that it is always within the 
power of the House to thus conduct itself in a purely deliberative 
manner, notwithstanding the rules of the House, against which 
some of us sometimes inveigh. Upon every question this course 
could be pursued if the committee so desi This would lead 
to a better attendance on the committee, as in such case the 
members might well expect to get some information on pend- 
ing questions. On the contrary, however, the practice has be- 
come well-nigh universal, when in Committee of the Whole, to 
ignore the question and discuss everything from the precession 
of the equinoxes to the wherefore of the aurora borealis. The 
result is a lack of interest, no debate, no attendance, no benefit. 

I perhaps may make here a personal digression. I desire to say 
that, so far as I am concerned, I have never been oppressed, de- 
pressed, compressed, or suppressed [laughter] by either the Speaker 
or the Committee on Rules. I have felt obliged on some occa- 
sions in my legislative capacity to differ from the Speaker and 
the Committee on Rules; and it may be fair for me to go further 
and say that, notwithstanding that fact, Ihave always been treated 
by the Speaker and the Committee on Rules like a gentleman; 
and I hope I have been able to reciprocate in kind. So that per- 
sonally I have no complaint to make of any of the rules of the 
House. Ihave not found them interfering with or impeding my- 
self in the discharge of my humble duties as the representative 
of my constituents. 

The widespread and general dissemination, without control or 
regulation, of the anarchistic doctrines of assassination and mur- 
der that culminated in the foul, wicked, and infamous assassi- 
nation of William McKinley, of saintly memory, not only pro- 
foundly moved mankind the world around, but attracted the at- 
tention of all civilized countries to the existence of the propaganda 
of attack upon organized government by the murder of its offi- 
cial head. It directed the attention of our own people to the 
question as to whether or not it was possible for the great legis- 
lative body of this nation to place upon the statute books any 
legislation that would at least tend in some degree to more ade- 
quately protect the officers of the Government and correct this 
crying public evil. In response to these suggestions many bills 
were introduced by the members of this House and referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. The Judiciary Committee began early 
its investigation of this question and its consideration of these 
various measures. 

I concur most fully in the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Samira] that during my short experience, while I 
have had the honor to bea member of this great committee, there 
is no question that has received at the hands of this committee 
the careful deliberation, the full investigation that this measure 
has received, which has been reported to the House. The com- 
mittee felt, and I now feel, that it was its duty when these new 
propositions were suggested for its consideration, to examine not 
only the Constitution, but the law of the land, the decisions of 
the courts, in order that the committee might report as the result 
of its deliberations not alone a wise, conservative, judicious 
measure, but one that would be clearly within constitutional 
limitations. 

Now, the question before the committee is this: The Senate has 
passed a bill and has sent it to the House. It came before the Ju- 
diciary Committee. The gentleman from California [Mr. Loup] 
is not entirely correct in stating that the House bill is better, in 
his opinion, because of more delay and deliberation and is of a 
more conservative tone by reason of the delay, because really the 
committee on the part of the House reported this bill to the House, 
if I remember correctly, some time before the Senate committee 
even reported its bill to the Senate. The Senate bill was finally 
presented to the House and referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
and that committee reported the Senate bill back with the recom- 
mendation that the bill of the committee be substituted for the 


Senate bill, and a little later I purpose calling attention to the 
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considerations which led the committee to take this course. I 
full well appreciate and understand that this is a gm eion about 


23 not only lawyers, but laymen, may intelligently and honestly 
er. 

The committee feels that it has recommended to the House 
the proper legislation. The committee does not feel that its de- 
liberations are binding upon this House. The committee does 
hope that when the House fully understands this question and 
appreciates the work that the committee has done that the House 

ill at least feel that the committee has made an effort to thor- 
oughly, faithfully, honestly, intelligently, and patriotically in- 
vestigate these questions and then give to the House the results 
of its investigation. And I wish to say this: Every member of 
this committee, although twoof the committee do not agree with 
the balance of us upon the committee, but every man upon this 
committee, in my judgment, has been actuated by the same honest 
and patrioticmotives. It is hardly to be expected, perhaps, that 
17 men might unite upon a new and difficult legal proposition. 

I . my discussion of this bill to the jurisdic- 
tional p of it, and I may say here that the principal reason 
why the committee does not believe that the Senate bill should 
be adopted is because in its first section, in two important particu- 
lars, the committee believes it to be unconstitutional. I have 
said that the committee may be wrong, but we think we are 
right, and I will do the best I can in the time allotted to me to 
try and give the House the reasons, so far as they have not al- 
ready been given—and they have been very ably given by the 
chairman of the committee—why we take this view; but in two 
important features, we think, in the jurisdictional of the bill 
the Senate bill is unconstitutional. We believe t the House 
bill is within safe constitutional limitations. 

The committee feels and I feel that upon a new 3 like 
this it is the duty of this committee to give to this House a meas- 
ure that it believes and knows to be within constitutional limita- 
tions, and itis its duty not to give to this House nor to recommend 
to this House a measure that is of doubtful constitutionality, 
assuming it to be doubtful, or which may be in the nature of a 
legislative guess as to what the courts may hereafter hold, because 
later, when time shall test this measure, no matter what view we 
may take of this legislation from its practical standpoint, every 
man and every lawyer in this body wants to feel that he has voted 
for a sound constitutional proposition. He does not want to take 
any chances upon the construction that the court may be called 
upon hereafter to make. 

Every . se" on the committee believes that the committee's 
bill with its definitions of jurisdiction is constitutional, with one 
exception, perhaps, and I desire to state this fairly, and I want to 
say here I have no motive in stating any of these questions other 
than fairly. I shall esteem it a kindness if any member of this 
House at any time while I am discussing this question finds him- 
self confronted with anything that he does not understand or with 
any question he desires to have answered will interrupt me and 
i call bary 00 sind ts make wrower A LRT AGI ce. I will do 
the best Ican. It is the duty of a committee whose members 
stand upon this floor supporting an important bill to give to the 
House and fairly and y all the information it has upon 
questions of rights and questions of law. Now, that I will try todo. 

I say every man upon the committee, with the possible excep- 
tion of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JENKINS], concedes 
that the committee bill is constitutional. I think the gentleman 
from Wisconsin does say that in his judgment we reach the limit 
of constitutional power when we protect the lives of the President 
and Vice-President, and that we have no power to go further. 
We have three great Separament of the Government, the execu- 
tiye, the legislative, and the judicial, and from the standpoint of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JENKINS] we have no power 
to protect the legislative coordinate branch, we have no power to 
protect the judicial coordinate branch, and we have no power to 
protect the great executive branch except at its head; but the 
vast army of officers, from the President away down through to 
the humblest officer, all of whom constitute and make a t of 
that coordinate branch known as the executive, and all of whom 
are essential to the exercise of the powers and the discharge of 
the functions of the Federal Government, those men my friend 
from Wisconsin feels that we have not the power to protect, and 
the only power that the great Government of the United States 
has is to protect simply two officers connected with its executive 
coordinate branch. The legislative branch might be destroyed, 
the judicial branch might be destroyed, and all of the executive 
branch destroyed except the President and Vice-President, and 
yet the Republic is paralyzed in its power to protect its existence 
and its operations as a Government, because, as my friend says, 
we can not go beyond the President and Vice-President. 

Well, now, the committee do not with the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. We do not feel that we are hampered by that 
limitation. We are not so cabined, cribbed, and confined.” 


The matter has been discussed by eve tleman upon the com- 
mittee, and the committee does not divide upon political ground, 
and Ihave this to say—and it ought to be said, because some 
suggestion has been made in relation to politics in connection 
with the bill—I ought to say that the Democrats upon this com- 
mittee, in the subcommittee and in the full committee, labored 
as long and as zealously, as intelligently and as patriotically in 
perfecting this measure as did the Republicans. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] who, if his deserts 
receive their just reward, will go up higher when he leaves 
this House—and I am very glad to know that such undoubtedly 
will be the fact—although he does not believe in the policy or the 
wisdom or necessity of this measure, gave us in the committee 
the benefit of his great intelligence and learning in perfecting 
the terms of the bill—in getting it into legal and proper constitu- 
tional shape. 

Under these circumstances, gentlemen, we come before this 
House and propose to leave with you the results of our work. 
What is the first great distinction between the two bills? The 
Senate bill is unconstitutional, first, because it prohibits the kill- 
ing of the President and other officers without any limitations, 
qualifications, or restrictions. The House bill contains three 
express limitations, prescribing, as we believe—and of course we 
may be wrong—prescribing, as we believe, the limits of our con- 
stitutional power. What are they? That the President must 
be in the performance of duties of his office, or the killing must 
be by reason of his official character, or it must be because of 
some act or omission of his. Now, there is a part of the distinc- 
tion between the two bills. 

The Senate bill is unlimited, without any restriction or condition 
whatever. It is sought to justify the Senate bill by the clause of 
the Constitution, and I am very glad to call attention to it for a 
moment—the clause that authorizes Congress to enact all neces- 
sary and proper laws to carry into effect the foregoi powers. 
I read now from the remarks of the gentleman from Wisconsin 

Mr. JENKINS]. He quoted the great case of McCullough v. 
yland, one of the early cases defining the constitutional limi- 
tations of power, the opinion .being written by that architect of 
the Constitution, that supreme man in laying down the law of the 
land, Chief Justice Marshall. Chief Justice in refer- 
ence to that clause of the Constitution said this: 
oe to determine as to the power of Congress, let the end be legiti- 


Now, mark you— 
let it be within the scope of the Constitution, and all means ppro- 
priate, which are p 9 to that end cn R m ama 

Now, mark again— 
which are not hibit i a 
prone era proi ra es E consistent with the letter and spirit of the Con 

Now, I submit this to the committee. It hardly does for a 
lawyer, talking to lawyers, to stand here and say that the Con- 
stitution says that we can pass all laws necessary and proper, and 
it is necessary and proper that the President should be protected, 
and therefore we can protect him at all times, under all circum- 
stances,inallplaces. Why? Because Mr. Chief Justice Marshall 
said that we could pass all laws that were necessary and proper,” 
and what? And ‘within the scope of the Constitution.” Simply 
to say that they are necessary and proper,.and that the pur- 
pose is necessary and proper, carries you nowhere. You reach 
no result. Asa matter of logical reasoning you have demon- 
strated nothing. You have demonstrated no proposition until 
you have gone further and demonstrated that your proposed law 
is ‘‘ within the —.— of the Constitution.“ 

Now note, gentlemen, and when I make this statement I donot 
desire to misquote any gentleman. Ihave listened to all this de- 
bate. Ihave heard every speech, and I have admired the ability 
displayed on this floor. Ihave admired the interest that mem- 
bers have taken, and the desire which they have manifested to 
perfect this measure. The committee welcome that. The com- 
mittee welcome criticism from any quarter. The committee do 
not pretend, or at least I do not pretend, to be infallible upon 
propositions of this kind. I give the House the best I can give 
them. Iam ready to hear from any member of the House, how- 
ever humble he may be, upon any of these propositions; any sug- 
gestion he may have to make, because I do not deny that he may 
be able to give light upon them. 

Mr. OLMSTED. en I would like to make a suggestion or 
at least ask the tleman a question as to the use and ihe mean- 
ing of this word knowingly.” 


. LITTLEFIELD. ill the gentleman don me? If he 


will call my attention to that after the discussion of the constitu- 
tional 8 

Mr. OLMSTED. I think this comes in on the point where you 
are 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. It carries me off the line of my argument, 
and I ask the gentleman to please withhold that for the present. 
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Mr. OLMSTED. 3 that line. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, I am discussing the jurisdictional defi- 
nition 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I do not want to interrupt 
you, but I should like to ask you a question. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I would rather not, unless it is on the 
question I am discussing now. It does not interfere, but I sug- 
gest this: I am discussing now the jurisdictional features of the 
bill, and unless the gentleman’s question relates to that, I would 
rather he would waive it and my attention to it later, be- 
cause I would like to get clearly bias the House the views of 
the committee upon this jurisdictional question. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Will the 5 state what constitu- 
tional warrant the committee found for the provision against 
offenses committed Spain foreign governments? 

Mr. LITTLEFIE I will reach that a little later, if the 
gentleman will call my attention to it then. 

Mr. SMITH of tome. I should like to ask the gentleman this 
question, if he will pad 

Mr. LITTLEFIE I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. the President's duties are absolutely 
successive for years and continuous, I do not understand why it 
is that you contend that Congress has not the same power to pro- 
tect the people in the right to have him perform his duty that is 
to are ees to-morrow the same as the official duty he is perform- 


mgodi LITTLEFIELD, Well, I do not know whether I will be 
able to clear that up satisfactorily to my friend, but I will do the 
best I can, and if I do not su an rong my Eepo oo 
will be willing to hear the suggestions of the gentleman on 
11 E A a ne Bi pe eg 
RICHARDSON of Alabama. An inquiry on the jurisdic- 


uestion. 
tional question. nr p, Will the gentleman excuse me? Will it 
TCT 
this branch of the constitutional question? 
Ar. RIC IN of Alabama. rtainly. 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD, I think that 8 
to the House and myself also, and I will be very glad to answer 


the gentleman’s question then. I was oe this suggestion: 
I think that the sa ion made by my fri who believe that 
the committee’s bill does not C 
marized in this declaration that it is necessary to properly pro- 


tect the 3 = ae oro mo have the power to enact — 
necessary and proper laws for answer is y 
this: They must go further and demonstrate that their law is 
within the scope of the Conititution. This they have not done. 
I think I have stated in a general way the proposition we are un- 
dertaking to maintain. 

How do we meet the question? The committee says first, and 
as has been suggested . friend from Texas, 
that this is a dual government, a State jurisdiction and a 
Federal jurisdiction. There is a peace of the State 5 
of the United States. There is a State power and a Federal pow 
State duties and functions and Federal duties and 9 
Each jurisdiction is exclusive and supreme within its legitimate 
scope, and neither can nor doesinfringe upon the other. Citizens 


are subject to the State jurisdiction and are ted in the exer- 
cise of their rights and privileges as such by State legislation. It 
is the addition of the Federal official function that entitles them 


to the protection of the Federal power and that authorized the 
assertion of power for that jn eed We have full common-law 
jurisdiction in the States. is no common-law criminal 
oo in the United States. The only power that we get 
‘or the enactment of criminal legislation by the Federal Congress 
is a constructive power. 
There is no affirmative language in the Constitution that author- 
izes the enactment of a statute making any offense a crime against 
the Federal law. It exists only by reason of the inherent power 


of the Government of the United States to secure the execution of | f 


its laws, the protection of the Government, and the performance 
of their powers and functions by its officials, in er that the 
Government may be carried on. That is the limitation, that is 
the inherent power that authorizes the enactment of any Federal 
legislation making offenses a crime. 
ence is derived the Tee Gude to poat its officers in the exercise 

of those Sr tsk and of those functions; in other 
words, in the discharge of tear do aie: 

It can protect the government from any attacks made upon it 
by assaults upon its officials by reason of their official ca; 


To this extent its criminal jurisdiction by construction extends 
so far as its officers are concerned. 

_ Beyond these limits it does not go, because the necessity which 

es the assertion of the jurisdiction does not exist beyond 

ihe fian limits. For these contingencies the bill in terms expressly 


The question is whether the bill of the committee comes within 
these essential limitations. Upon this line I wish to call atten- 
ee bee tan. tae because it tends to sustain the theory of the 


's bill, that this legislation is not, as suggested by my 
friend from Texas, a new de 5 It is not by any means the 
first time the United States exercised t im the discha juris- 


murder in the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
very same Congress, in 1790, on April 30, the Prosilent approved 
a statute, found in the Revised Statutes as section 5398, which 


Se can a penalty upon every person— 


igi fal 
oner or or other person duly 5 serving or executing any wr 
rule, order, process, or warrant, etc. 


, the Government 


Act of March 3, 1863 (12 Stat., 71), an act for enrolling and calling out the 
tional forces, and for other purposes. 

Sec. 25. And bet further en That if any person shall resist any draft 
of men enrolled under this e service >of the United Staton or shall 
counsel or 3 such draft, or shall assault or obstruct 
any officer in ing such Pater! in the performance of any service in gent 
or 


summary arrest 
—— S to the civil authorities, and upon con 


5 
or im ex- 
7 both of sach ents, ny 
m who forcibly assaults, resi: m- 
or ery pare of customs or hisdeputy, or any person as: 
* 


dangerous resisting 
. 


T uses an wea) in 
him in the execution of his du 
hard labor for aim not more than ten years or less than 


one 
AE S „ tip will obstructs, ees ts any 
w or ven 
e aE E nose charged with sgpeution of an sabal ins oe 
misa under the prov! ite coir sections 1984 and 1! Big Sipe oea nd 
9 —— from 1 A a ose AP- 
—— e ie igs y 3 issued; or rescues or attempts 
5 person from custody o, ©, or other lawfully 
hem so arrested p to . 
or other y authorized toarrest the ; or harbors 
any person for w. arrest a warrant or been 80 85 
prevent his discovery and arrest, after notice or knowledge of the thet 
& warrant been for the u 8 for any 
F more than 51. or imprisonment 
not more tha: ae proved May Al. 1870. 
‘pore without any au ity, power or 


of any State, Terri 
agement fe Weep hic a 
supervisors o f election, or 


otherwise, interferes with or 

F . 
in the — t nor ny duty eres of them, = reither of them, or which 
he or r eee to ‘orm by any law of the 
United ites, in fn the execution 3 — or otherwise, or by any of the means 
oe eee or perverts the free attendance and . 

3 ae E anA or full an 
25 and from place of T Il of election, oi aed in 

to and from any such place of : 


any supervisor of election, 
ities, or either of them, in the per- 
i by him or them, 
ble to instant arrest with- 
nment not more than two years, 
both such fine and imprisonment, 


his 
February 28, 19550 Eraio 
shall be 


first wound 
his life in jeopardy by the use of dangerous ‘pons, 
em e A *V*V*VV 
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punishable by imprisonment at hard labor for not less than two years and 
not more than ten years. 

(Approved June 8, 1872.) 

Sec. 3869. Every person who willfully and maliciously injures, tears down, 
or des s any letter box, pillar box, or other receptacle established by the 
Posi er-General for the safe d tof matter for the mail or for de- 
livery, or who willfully and maliciously assaults any letter carrier, when in 
uniform, while engaged on his route in the discharge tof his duty as a letter 
carrier and every person who willfully aids or assists therein, shall for every 
such offense be punishable by a fine of not less than $100, and not more than 
$1,000, or by imprisonment for not less than one yearand not more than three. 
(Approved June 8, 1872.) 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Has there ever been any legislation pro- 
tecting the President of the United States from interference in the 
discharge of any of his official duties? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That comes to a question whether there 
is any precise precedent for this. Congress has never undertaken 
such extensive unlimited power. No; Ido not think that there is. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but the 
gentleman from Maine just read one statute where it says any 
officer of the United States.” 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That is true; butI thought the gentle- 
man from Indiana meant the President specifically. 

8 1 of New York. It says any officer of the United 
tates.” : 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Oh, yes; I understood the gentleman 
from Indiana to ask if the President of the Uuited States was 
mentioned by name. 

Mr. RAY of New York. The President is an officer of the 
United States, and is included in that term; it takes in every 


officer. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. In view of the statement of the gentle- 
man from New York, I would like to ask him is there any or has 
there been any legislation during the history of this country that 
would punish any interference with the President of the United 
States in the discharge of the functions of his office? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Eo nomine? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No; by interpretation. Is there any 
statute that would cover the President of the United States to 
3 him against the interference in the discharge of his offi- 
cial duty? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I will say that I doubt very much if 
there is, except by a very strained construction. 

Mr. LANHAM. Ithink that is true. Now, may I ask the gen- 
tleman a question? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. LANHAM. In any of the instances the gentleman from 
Maine has cited, in the statutes to which he has referred, is there 
any legislation proposed where the Federal Government takes 
cognizance of a crime involving the personal violence within 
the limits of the State? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Oh, yes; these statutes nearly all relate 
to Federal officers operating within the limits of a State. 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes; but they refer to obstructions or the re- 
sistence to the processes of officers of the United States; but I 
mean for any crime like personal violence—assault and battery or 
murder? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. No; that specific, distinct crime that the 
gentleman refers to is not covered by these statutes. 

Mr. LANHAM. So that the point I make is that this is a new 


de e. 

r. LITTLEFIELD. In that respect it is a new departure, 
and I will have occasion to call attention to it when I read from 
the decisions of the court in the case of Yarborough in the United 
States Court Reports. I will show that the new departure is 
justified by reason of the fact which the committee believe, with 
all due respect to my friend from Texas, that there to-day exists 
an exigency that properly requires the exercise of this power, 
although heretofore it may not have been exercised. 

The history of this legislation has been that in the experience 
of the Government in the development of its history that when- 
ever under the circumstances necessity for legislation of this 
kind existed Congress has always responded with the legislation. 

Beginning with 1790, and then in 1863, 1871, and 1872, step by 
step and so on as the exigencies have arisen, Congress has risen 
to the occasion and passed the legislation. And now we think 
that circumstances exist and exigencies have arisen which should 
call into exercise by legislation this power which has lain dormant 
during the history of the Republic. 

I want to say this, so far as the gentleman from Indiana is 
concerned, that I shall not contend and I do not contend that 
there is any decided case that stands on all fours with the propo- 
sition suggested by the Senate bill, because the Congress of the 
United States has never yet assumed such power—and that is a fact 
of some significance—in any of these instances where legislation 
has been passed. If the theory of the Senate bill is sound it would 
have been entirely competent for the Government to have pro- 


vided against assaults on officers without reference to what they 
were doing or where they were. or to its effect upon the operations 
of the Government. It would have been entirely competent to 

nish such assaults; but it is significant, it is worth something, 
it is entitled to some force, that never before now has it ever 
been attempted to reach out and exercise this broad, general, 
and unlimited jurisdiction and protect the officer simply use 
he was an officer, independent of the consequences and independ- 
ent of the question as to whether the assault was made upon him 
by reason of his official character. 

Of course there could not be any case precisely in point. But 
it is not the purpose of cases that have been decided by the courts 
to enable a lawyer to take down books from his shelves and find 
cases on all fours with and fitting exactly the case before him. 
This is not necessary in order that he may reach a conclusion as 
to the state of the law. This suggestion that there is no ific 
case in point reminds me of a gentleman who Sractined jaar in 
my vicinity and who was what is known as a case lawyer,” 
and I wish to show what was his conception as to the use which 
was to be made of adjudicated cases. A client came into his 
office one day and inquired whether or not he had a perfect title 
to a calf that was in controversy. My friend, who was a case 
lawyer” and who had a large library, took down his books and 
began looking over them to see whether there was any other calf 
in the books. Unfortunately for his client he could not discover 
another calf in the books. So he shut them up in derision, and 
when his client called again he informed him that there was no 
law on calves.” He had not found any specific identical case 
agreeing absolutely with the one in hand. That incident may 
serve to illustrate the idea of some gentlemen that we must find 
in this instance a case exactly parallel which has been decided by 
the courts. 

The purpose of precedents and decisions of the courts is not 
necessarily to furnish cases that are on all fours with cases that 
may subsequently arise that rest upon the same facts. That is not 
a scientific 3 of the law that is not the way in which the 
law is scientifically investigated. The real purpose of decisions 
and conclusions of the courts is to ascertain the principles upon 
which cases have been decided, which, when ascertained and 
declared, may be subsequently applied to other conditions and 
other facts when they arise. It is the ascertainment, declaration, 
and application of fundamental principles declared and announced 
by the courts in accordance with the perfection of human reason 
that dignifies the t profession to which we belong as one of 
the noblest professions in the world. This involves the exercise 
of reason. : 

Now, although there is not any case precisely in point, precisely 
deciding this specific matter in specific language, I hope to beable 
to satisfy this committee that the canons of constitutional con- 
struction as laid down by the courts in other cases govern and 
control this proposition here; and if so, wisdom and caution and 
conservatism requires us to adopt the conclusions of the committee, 

Before reaching the discussion of these cases, I want to call at- 
tention to one suggestion which has been made here and made 
with a good deal of force. It is not necessary to undertake to 
“whistle down the wind” any suggestion which may be made 
upon either side of a great question as important as this is. It is 
suggested that the President has vested in him the executive power 
under the Constitution, and therefore occupies a different posi- 
tion legally from any other executive officer. There is force in 
this suggestion. 

The Constitution does provide that in the President shall be 
vested the executive power. But the Constitution does not pro- 
vide that the President is that coordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment called the Executive. The very same article of the Consti- 
tution which provides that the executive power shall be vested 
in the President provides also that the President may call for the 
opinion of the head of each of the Executive Departments. The 
Constitution in express terms contemplates, not that the Presi- 
dent is all that there is of the executive department, but recog- 
nizes that there are heads of the Executive Departments; that the 
executive powers extend beyond the President of the United 
States. He holds the greatest office. the most dignified, the most 
honorable in the world—a position upon which are imposed more 
duties and in which is vested more power than in any other offi- 
cer known to the Constitution and laws. But that does not 
demonstrate that there is any distinction in law, in legal charac- 
ter, between his office and the great army of subordinate officers 
who are called executive officers and withont whom the functions 
of the Government could not be discharged. 

If it were true that the President of the United States himseif is 
eo nomine this coordinate branch of the Government—and there 
is force in the suggestion at first blush—if that were true, I submit 
whether or not the killing of the President of the United States 
would not for the time being obliterate the executive part of the 
Government. But does it do so? The killing of the President of 
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the United States does not for one moment hinder the discharge, 
except so far as he is personally concerned, of any of the execu- 
tive functions of the . 

It was the highest tribute ever paid to American institutions and 
constitutional government when it appeared that even the death of 
William McKinley at Buffalo never for a moment disturbed the 
discharge of the executive duties upon the part of any executive 
officer. Had the President been himself the source and inspiration 
of all executive power, the killing of William McKinley would 
have 3 for the time being the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. But as James A. Garfield well said at the time of the 
assassination of President Lincoln and this illustrates the legal 
propriety of the declaration God reigns, and the Government 
still lives.“ The great army of executive officers still went on in 
the exercise of their powers and the discharge of their duties. 
There was not even a tremble in the executive functions. 

For this reason it seems to me, Mr. Chairman—I may be wrong 
about it—that the same legal considerations apply to one office 
that apply to the other. Practical considerations, political con- 
siderations, sentimental considerations are transcendentally an- 
nexed to the office of the President as compared with others below 
him in the Executive Departments. 

Mr. BROMWELL. ill the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question at this point? . 

r. LITTLEFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. BROMWELL. As I understand it, the argument of the 
gentleman is that the destruction of the President alone would 
not be a blow at the executive branch of the Government? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Not entirely. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Because there is some one provided for by 
the Constitution who is to succeed him, and those successors are 

rovided for by law. Now, let us imagine a case which is possi- 

le. It may be a remote contingency, but let us suppose that the 
President, Vice-President, and all the others who are provided 
for by law as successors should in one conspiracy, as it were, say 
in a railroad train or at a public meeting, be assassinated. Then 
there is no one provided for eg Ag to succeed to the executive 
branch of the Government. ill the gentleman elucidate his 
views as to the condition of affairs under such a contingency as 
that, which is entirely possible? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Certainly, and I am very glad to have 
the gentleman make the 1 I do not rest my proposition 
upon that sole ground. If I did, there would be considerable force 
in the suggestion of the gentleman. It is true that in case of the 
death of the President there are now in existence, ready to take up 
the discharge of his duties simply by taking an oath, at least half 
a dozen officers in the line of succession, but of course, when ex- 
hausted, you would have the condition of hiatus suggested by my 


friend from Ohio; but I go further than that. The President, the 


Vice-President, the members of the Cabinet are not the only ex- 
ecutive officers. For instance, the President is mentioned in the 
Constitution, and, by the way, that is the suggestion of my friend 
from Wisconsin [Mr. JENKINS] and where his line of demarcation 
was drawn. He excludes the others, because they are not men- 
tioned by name; but the Spore of the House of Representatives 
is mentioned by name, the President pro tempore of the Senate is 
mentioned by name, the Senators are mentioned by name, and 
the Representatives and the judges of the Supreme Court, all of 
whom he would eliminate; but I go further. Isay that below 
the President and the Vice-President and Cabinet officers there is 
a vast army who are also executive officers. 

Mr. BROMWELL. But can any of those executive officers fill 
the office of President? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Not at all. 

Mr. REEVES. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. REEVES. If I gather the force of the gentleman’s argu- 
ment, it is this, in a word, and I wish to restate it, that if the 
entire executive function was embodied in the President, then the 
difficulties of jurisdiction that the gentleman’s committee has 
met with would not exist, and it might make a law or a statute 
punishing the assassin of the President because he was President. 
Did I catch the gentleman right? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. No; that is not my proposition. 

Mr. REEVES. Pardon me just a moment, and I will not inter- 
rupt the gentleman again. I canght that as the spirit of the gen- 
tleman’s argument, it being a jurisdictional one, and if that were 
true—and I make this suggestion for the further consideration of 
the gentleman—even though not all of the executive powers are 
vested in the President, still the striking down of the President 
would at least be a crippling of the executive powers of the exec- 
utive branch, and if that were all vested in him ‘and because of 
that you could punish the man for killing him, it would follow 
necessarily that if you partially destroyed them you could do it, 
legally and equitably, I think. - 

Ar. LITTLEFIELD. I do not concede; and if the gentleman 
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will follow me as I go along, he will see that I do not think the 
authorities would sustain the proposition that even if the Presi- 
dent was the sole Executive he could be protected beyond the dis- 
charge of his official duties or by reason of his official capacity— 
note that—or by reason of some act or omission of his. I think 
that is the definite limitation made by the courts as they lay down 
the canons of construction. The argument I have been trying to 
make—and I am glad the gentleman makes the suggestion, because 
I do not like to be misunderstood—is that there is no legal dis- 
tinction between the lower office and the higher office. The 
President is at the head of the Executive Department, and a fourth- 
class postmaster may be at the foot. They are both a part of it. 
My parpose in making these suggestions is to try and demonstrate 
this and for the purpose of applying to this part, of the question 
the cases I am going to cite construing statutes, in some instances 
sanigo inferior offices; but in construing them the courts laid 
down damental propositions, canons of construction, and I 
shall try to show that in my peas there is no legal distinc- 
tion between the highest and the lowest, because they are all 
executive officers and essential parts of the Executive. 

Mr. BROMWELL. If the full line of succession to the Presi- 
dency were wiped out, according to the suggestion of mine a while 
ago, in order that anyone else may exercise the office of President 
of the United States under the Constitution, Congress would have 
to legislate, and the President of the United States would have to 
sign a statute which provided for the succession. All persons 
who were competent to act with Con in signing and approv- 
ing any act that we could pass would have been wiped out. How 
could the legislative branch alone, under the Constitution, create 
an Office or provide a successor for the Presidency, when all who 
are now provided for by law should have ceased to exist? 

Mr. L LEFIELD. I do not know that we could. à 

Mr. BROMWELL. Then would there not be a hiatus in the 
Government. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That might be so— 

1 5 BROMWELL. Which would render our action absolutely 
void. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That might be so. Of course that is an 
extreme illustration. With the extreme and absolutely impos- 
sible illustration of the gentleman that might be so, and it may 
be that would demonstrate a casus omissus under those unsu 
posable circumstances that the gentleman refers to. I concede 
that, but it does not determine the question whether or not the 
jurisdiction of Congress in passing legislation is or is not circum- 
scribed, in my judgment. Of course I am very glad to have the 
suggestion of the gentleman. Now, I wish to call attention 
briefly to some authorities that tend to establish the distinction 
between the State sovereignty and Federal sovereignty, State and 
Federal jurisdiction, and, as I submit, lay down this canon of con- 
rakes gong I will refer to some cases that have already been re- 

erred to. 

In the case of the United States v. Cruikshank (92 U. S., 542- 
553), the court said, pages 553-554: 


The very highest duty of the States, when they entered into the Union 
under the Constitution, was to protect all 9 within their boundaries in 
the enjoyment of these “unalienable rights with which they were endowed 
by their Creator.” r for this purpose, rests alone with the States. 
It is no more the duty or within the power of the United States to punish for 
a 1 to falsely imprison or murder within a State than it would be 
to h for false imprisonment or murder itself. 

This clearly defines State sovereignty and states some of the 
limitations upon Federal sovereignty. 

In the case of the United States v. Fox (95 U. S., 670-672) in 
the same line the court held: 

There is no doubt of the competency of Congress to provide special 
penalties for the enforcement of Ml legislation — * * 

Now, I wish the committee to mark this 


all legislation necessary or proper to the execution of powers with which it 
is intrusted. 


Any act committed with a view of evading the es arom an of Congress 
passed in the execution of any of its powers, or of fraudulently securing the 

nefit of such legislation, may property be made an offense aga the 
United States. But an act commit within a State, whether for a good or 
a bad purpose, or whether with an honest or a criminal intent, can not be 
made an offense against the United States unless it have some relation to the 
execution ofa 5 of Congress or to some matter within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. An act not having any such relation is one in respect 
to which the State can alone legislate— 

Unless what?— 


unless it have some relation to the execution of a power of Congress or to 
some matter within the jurisdiction of the United States. Anact not having 
any such relation is one in respect to which the State can alone legislate. 

What is the execution of a power by an official except the dis- 
charge of his duties? 

Well, this lays it down in a general way; but we haye another 
case which lays it down very much more definitely and specific- 
ally. Further along in the Cruikshank case the court held that 
the criterion to determine the jurisdiction was whether the officer 
was in the discharge of his duty. They say this: 

Thus if a marshal of the United States— 
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If I have established a parallel between the lowest and highest, 
this applies here— 
Thus. if a marshal of the United States is unlawfull 


y resisted while exe- 
cu the process of the courts within a State, and the resistance is accom- 
_ by assault on the officer, the sovereignty of the United States is vio- 


By what?— 
E and that of the State by the breach of the peace in tho 
assa: 

And the court said substantially the same thing in Ex parte 

Yarborough (110 U. S., 657, 658): 
a It is gent 5 — oO — 2 aoe atan — 2 fy say paasa —— laws to 
CCC 
United States, it was slow to pass laws cting officers of the Government 
from personal injuries inflicted while in of their official duties 
within the States. This was not for want of power, but because no occasion 
had arisen which required such legislation, the remedies of the State courts 
for personal violence having proved sufficient. 

Mr. REEVES. Will the gentleman pardon me again? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. REEVES. I do not want constantly to interrupt. Is not 
that decision from which you have read an interpretation of an 
existing statute? - 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes; but it lays down a rule of con- 
struction. 

Mr. REEVES. But pardon me—— 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. REEVES. It lays down a rule of construction of that 
statute? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. No. 

Mr. REEVES. Oh, yes; pardon me. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Well, Ido not agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. REEVES. I do not agree with the gentleman. é 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The court is construing that section. I 
do not wish to be offensive to the gentleman—— 

Mr. REEVES. No; certainly not. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The court is construing a statute. I 
agree with the gentleman on that point. But the court does not 
confine the application of the e laid down to that statute. 
They ay down a general principle and then try the particular 
1 8 y that principle. Now I come to the case of Ex parte 

ebo 

Mr. LANHAM. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. LANHAM. The last decision you quoted, in the Cruik- 
shank case, it is said that the sovereignty of the United States 
was violated by the resistance. The sovereignty of the State was 
violated by the assault. Suppose it had been a murder. Would 
not the sovereignty of the State have been violated in that case? 
Can not the State have jurisdiction of the murderer, notwith- 
standing there was resistance to some officer? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Undoubtedly the State would have had 
jurisdiction of the murderer. There is no question about that at 
all. These jurisdictions are unquestionably concurrent, operate 
at the same time and in the same place upon the same act. 

Mr. RAY of New York. If my colleague will permit? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Certainl y- 

Mr. RAY of New York. It is true that in that case the Su- 
preme Court was determining whether or not a certain statute 
was constitutional, whether Congress had or had not gone beyond 
its constitutional power in enacting that statute. They were not 
construing that statute at all. The gentleman is mistaken. They 
were deciding whether or not an act passed by Congress was con- 
stitutional. ow, it e necessary for them to state and de- 
termine whether Congress had gone beyond its constitutional 
powers. Therefore it became necessary to determine what the 
power of Congress was in protecting its citizens and its officers; 
and so Chief Justice Waite defines there the power and jurisdic- 
tion of Congress in enacting just such statutes as we are trying to 
enact here, and uses that language in defining the jurisdiction 
and power of Congress and not in construing the statute. He 
was not construing it at all. 0 

Mr. LANHAM. But he announced the indisputable proposi- 
tion that the State had jurisdiction over the assault and person. 

Mr. RAY of New York. He points out the distinction between 
the power of the State and that of the United States. He says 
that if an officer of the United States is assaulted while engaged 
in the performance of his duty that the jurisdiction and power 
of the State is offended against because of the assault, the assault 
and battery, but the jurisdiction of the United States is resisted 
and offended inst because of the resistance to the officer. 

Mr. LANHAM. I understand. 

Mr. RAY of New York. And he then says the State may 

unish, the United States may punish, both for the same act, but 
k is not the same offense, and the ground upon which they are 
based is entirely different: 


E reais And yet the different jurisdictions are well 

Mr. RAY of New York. But the idea that the courtis con- 
struing is incorrect. The court was determining whether the 
statute was constitutional and whether or not Congress has ex- 
ceeded its powers. z 

Mr. VES. May J interrupt the gentleman for a moment? 

Mr. Certain] 


s i y. 
Mr. REEVES. The chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary has not only wiped me out but the gentleman who is ad- 

* House by his statement about the Supreme Court. 

Mr. RAY of New York. If the gentleman read he will 
see what I have stated is absolutely true. 

Mr. REEVES. My friend will not assume that he is the only 
one who can read. Several of us have read that case with earnest- 
ness, and I am one of them; and I want to say to the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary that the Supreme Court was con- 
struing a statute in the A esem aes read by the gentleman address- 
ing the House. That other views of the subject were considered 
in the same opinion is true, but in that part of the quotation that 
the tleman read they were construing the statute, and that can 
not be gainsaid if you will look to the language quoted. It isso 
plain that any man can see it, and so being wiped off the map here 
with my friend 

Mr. RAY of New York. I wish to state that all they deter- 
mined in that case was that the statute enacted by Congress was 
unconstitutional and void, because we had exceeded our power. 
Now, I ask op ie ig from Maine whether that is not true? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, That the court were construing a stat- 
ute, and in pr gay, Sore made these remarks I have quoted. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Did not they determine it to be un- 
constitutional? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Was not that the question, whether 
or not it was constitutional? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That is true. 

I do not understand that the gentleman from Illinois on this 


proposition is disturbed—at least I hope he is not any more dis- 
tur this than I am. 
Mr. R Not in the least. 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. If the committee please, I call attention 
to another case, in which the court was ing upon the consti- 
tutionality of a statute. Now, I want to say that in the heat of 
this argument I may be drastic in my statement, and if so I haye 
no objection to any gentleman calling my attention toit. In the 
case of Ex Siebold (100 U. S., 394) —in this case the court 
were considering the constitutionality of a Federal election law. 
I wish to be thoroughly understood about this. They held it to 
be constitutional, and in holding it to be constitutional the 
questions involved here were discussed by the court, and I think 
now, I may be wrong about this—but I know that in that discus- 
sion the court laid down the canon of constitutional construction 
in reference to this matter of Federal jurisdiction. The opinion 
was rendered by Mr. Justice Bradley, and it was afterwards cited 
and approved by Mr. Justice Miller. I do not make an extrava- 
. — statement when I say that Mr. Justice Miller is conceded to 

at least one of the greatest constitutional lawyers that ever 
sat in the highest tribunal known to our law. And it is also 
cited with 5 by my distinguished friend from Wisconsin; 
and although I no not agree with his legal views I do not take 
the ground that that dilutes the authority. I find it in his speech. 

In this case, in the opinion of the court, Judge Bradley, 
discussing the constitutionality of the statute, held it constitu- 
tional, and in doing so the court used this language, referring 
to the question of unconstitutionality: 

Somewhat akin to the argument which has been considered is the objec- 
tion that the deputy marshals authorized by the act of Congress to be created 
and to attend the elections are authorized to k. the peace, and that this 
isa duty which belongs to the State authorities alone. It is argued that the 


rvation of and order in society is not within the péwers 
confided to the Government of the United States, but belongs exclusively to 
the State:, Here again we are met with the theory that the Government of 
the United States does not rest upon the soil and the territory of the country. 
We think that this cog! bes founded on an entire misconception of the na- 
ture and powers of that Government. 

Now we reach a proposition to which I would like the careful 
attention of the committee, because it lays down the canon of 
construction to which I have referred. 

We hold it to be an incontrovertible principle that the Government of the 
United States may, by means of F pa horny force, exercised through its official 
agents, execute on every footof erican soil the powers and functions that 
belong toit. This necessarily involves the power to command obedience to 
its laws, and hence the power to keep the peace to that extent. 

Now, that sentence, “execute the powers and functions that 
belong to it!“ I call icular attention to. It does not say 
be prepared to execute,” it does not say be charged with the 

wer of executing.” It says the Government of the United 

tates may, by means of physical force, exercised through its 
official agents, execute on every foot of American soil the powers 
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and functions that belong to it.“ It does not relate to a passive 
but an active condition. In other words, discharge the duties 
vested in the official agents. Now, what does the court further 
say: 

This necessarily involves the power to command obedience to its laws, and 
hence the power to keep the peace to that extent. 

What does that la mean? The power to keep the 
peace.“ What, generally? Indefinitely? At all times, under all 
circumstances? In all places, without any reference to qualifica- 
tion? No. To that extent.” 
that these powers are exercised by Official agents and may be exe- 
cuted on every foot of American soil—execute powers and func- 
tions that belong to the Government. In other words, to the 
extent that the officers of the Government discharge the duties 
of their office. Now it seems to me—and I submit this with all 
due humility and caution—it seems to me that the fair construc- 
tion of that language defines exactly the limit of the constitutional 

wer. It is not a construction of a statute, but I submit it lays 

own a broad fundamental rule of construction. With that 
rule standing in the face of the Judiciary Committee, announced 
by Mr. Justice Bradley, a very able lawyer, and concurred in by 
Justice Miller, the Judiciary Committee did not feel that they 
could report a bill that went beyond ‘‘ that extent,” because it 
seemed to them that, according to the fair ordinary reading and 
construction of lan, , that is what it meant. 

Mr. CRUMPA R. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. With a 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I understand the decision that the gen- 
tleman has just read holds that the Federal Government has the 
right to enforce the law and protect its officers in the execution 
of the Federal powers. Now, let me ask the gentleman if it is 
not true that the Federal Government can only execute its pow- 
ers through citizens who have been chosen to office. 

Mr. LEFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. And if these citizens who hare been 
chosen, while they the office are assassinated, the Federal 
Government has no means of executing the powers and functions 
of that office? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. No; assuming they are all out. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Now, is not the gentleman forced to 
concede, under the doctrine of that case, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the power to protect men who have been constitu- 
tionally selected to carry on its operations in order that it may 
carry out the functions for which it was created? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Not at all, because the court does not 
say so; the court does not so hold. The court expressly limits it 
tothe power of executing the duties of the office. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. How can they when all the officers are 


nM LITTLEFIELD This is not estion of being charged 
T. 5 sis not a question o c 
with the duty; it is the actual dis of the duty. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. The gentleman then admits that the 
Government has not the inherent power to preserve its own ex- 
istence and protect its constitutional agents through which it 
must execute its laws. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Ibeg the gentleman’spardon. My atten- 
tion was just called away by the gentleman from New York, and 
I lost the thread of the gentleman’s conundrum. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The gentleman from Maine says that he 
admits that a condition of things may exist in regard to the execu- 
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To what extent? To the extent | 1a 
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islation in teeth of those express limitations, as declared by 
those two eminent justices. 

Let me enforce and em ize the distinction by quoting a lit- 
tle further the remarks of Mr. Justice Bradley: 


This power to enforce its laws and execute its functions in all aoe 
not 4 te from the power of the State to execute its laws at the same 
1 The one does not exclude the other exce 
w both can 


not be executed at the same case the w. 
of the Constitution itself show which is to yield. ‘This Constitution and all 
ws which be in pursuance thereof supreme 


law of the land.” 
This concurrent jurisdiction which the National Government 


3 its powers of 53555 all parts of the Unit 
tates is distinct from that exclusive power which, e first article of the 
i thori to exercise over of umbia and 


ula 
ordinary process of its 8 in the 

Without the concurrent sovereignty referred to, Nati Govern- 
ment would be nothing but an advisory government. Its executive power 
would be absolutely nullified. 

Now, I have a few words to say about the Neagle case. The 
quotation which I have read from the Siebold case is cited with 
oe by Justice Miller in the Neagle case. My friend from 

exas [Mr. LANHAM], who isa very good lawyer, does not believe 
in the authority of the Neagle case. I do not propose to assume 
here in connection with this discussion the burden of sustaining 
the sound constitutional er dire the decision in the Neagle 
case. I do not think, however, that the main criticism which was 
made by my friend from Texas on that case is not a very vital one 
against its soundness and its validity as announcing constitutional 
and legal principles. 

The gentleman from Texas criticised that case mainly because 
of what? Because of the rather extraordinary fact that Neagle 
was removed by writ of habeas corpus by the Supreme Court of 
the United States from the jurisdiction of the State of California, 
where he had been indicted for the crime of murder, and for this 
reason he never had a trial by jury. Now, that is true. But if 
the gentleman from Texas could have examined more 3 
the opinion in that case he would have found that this fact of re- 


the gentleman contends, he was entitled to have—a trial by his 
peers—a trial by a jury of his countrymen. 

Well, in the first place the trial by jury in a State court is not 
one of the rights guaranteed to the , and in the next place I 
say such interference with the action of a State tribunal was not 
without precedent. It appears that there were at least two or 
three precedents where the Supreme Court by the exercise of its 
strong arm through the writ of habeas corpus had reached out 
and taken men out of the jurisdiction of a State. These cases 
arose under the fugitive slave law, when men hunting slaves had 
been guilty of breaches of the peace—offenses against the peace 
of the State, and had been arrested and indicted and were about 
to be tried before the State tribunals because of such breaches of 
the peace. The Court of the United States in at least 
two or three cases reached out its strong arm by habeas corpus 
took the slave hunter from the jurisdiction of the State; released 
him—set him free—deprived the State of the right of a trial by 


tive officers where they might all be assassinated and the Govern- | jury. 


ment would be without any means of enforcing these laws, and 
yet he insists the Government has no power to protect these offi- 
cers in regard to preserving the constitutional means of enforcing 
its laws and carrying on its operations? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Now, I will tell the gentleman what I 
mean. I mean that the court here says that this jurisdiction is 
limited to the execution of the official function of the officer; the 
court said that it can not be extended beyond that. I mean that 
if the proposition of the gentleman from Indiana is sound, there 
is no sense whatever in this proposition laid down by the court; 
thero was no occasion to lay it down. It is “full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing; because, if the Federal Government 
has power to protect its officers at all times, here and everywhere, 
without reference to whether they are discharging their official 
duties, whether they are awake or asleep, whether they are at 
work or otherwise—how idle it was for Mr. Justice Bradley and 
Mr. Justice Miller to carefully and after great consideration 
impose express limitations upon a power which, on the theory of 
the gentleman from Indiana, is absolutely unlimited. 

I would be more than glad, as far as I am concerned, and 
every man on the Judiciary Committee would be more than glad, 
if we could feel it safe for the Government to exercise in this re- 


spori an unlimited power, when Mr. Justice Bradley and Mr. 
us ige Miller have ar ge gf imposed limitations u that spe- 
cific power. But we do not think we would be discharging our 


So far as I am concerned, it does not affect the opinion in the 
Neagle case because the courts in those fugitive slave law cases 
did hold that the slave hunter was in the exercise of a power or 
duty pursuant to the law of the United States and were there- 
fore subject to its jurisdiction, while they also held that Neagle 
was acting under the authority of the United States; that he had 
ented a justice of the Supreme Court from being killed by 
erry; and the court held that it was not yzed by reason of any 
condition or circumstances, but was able to reach out by habeas 
corpus and relieve Neagle, equally as well as a man 8 
under the itive slave law, from the operation of local 
jurisdiction of the State. So far as trial by jury is concerned, 
the case certainly stands without any practical impeachment. 
Very briefly, what was the Neagle case? And a statement of 
it will tend to illustrate the distinction between State and Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. The Neagle case was simply this: Neagle was 
a deputy marshal of the United States. A decision had been 
rendered by a United States court and read by Mr. Justice Field, 
a member of the Supreme Court, against the rights contended 
for by Mr. Terry and his wife. Terry was in the court at the 
time this decision was rendered and undertook to make an as- 


sault with a bowie knife upon Justice Field. 

Neagle was one of the deputy marshals that ived him of his 
bowie knif e and carried him from court, and Terry afterwards 
suffered six months’ imprisonment for contempt of court. 


Mr. 
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Justice Field, having gone down to Los Angeles to hold circuit 
court was on his return from Los Angeles to San Francisco 
stopped at Fresno in the morning for breakfast. 

It was apprehended that Terry would make an assault upon him, 
and the Attorney-General of the United States had instructed the 
marshal in the district of California to have a deputy marshal 

present to take care and charge of and to protect Mr. Justice 


ield while in the State of California against what were well 
known to be impending assaults on the part of Terry. As Field 
and Neagle stepped into the restaurant in Fresno, Terry and his 
wife left the same train and went into the restaurant and sat at 
another table. The justice sat at his table. Terry stepped up 
behind him, cuffed him once on either side of his head. Neagle 
rose up and said, Stop; I am an officer,” and Terry put his hand 
in his bosom for the purpose, undoubtedly, of drawing a bowie 
knife, and Neagle fired two shots and Terry fell dead. Mean- 
while his wife gone into the train to geta satchel, which 
turned out afterwards to contain a revolver. Under these circum- 
stances the question was whether or not Neagle was acting under 
the authority of the United States or by virtue of any statute of 
the United States. There was no express statute authorizing the 
marshal to protect the judge of the circuit court or the judge of 
the Supreme Court, and be this state of facts the court held 
referring to the fact that what was done by Neagle would be a jus- 
tification, as follows: 

But such a justification would be a proper subject for consideration ona 
trial of the State for murder in the courts of the State of California, and 
there exists no authority in the courts of the United States to d the 

risoner while held in 1 by the State authorities for this offense, unless 
re be found in aid of the defense of the prisoner some element of power 
and authority asserted under the Government of the United States. 

The question was, What was some element of power and au- 
thority asserted under the Government of the United States? ” 

I ask the gentleman from Illinois to note this. The court laid 
stress upon the fact, not that Field was a justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, not that he was a judge of the circuit 
court of the United States and an officer of the United States and 
an important officer of the United States, but what? 

This element is said to be found in the facts that Mr. Justice Field, when 
attacked, was in the immediate discharge of his duties as a judge of the circuit 
court of the United States within California. 

And the court held on these facts, that inasmuch as the court 
was still in session at San Francisco and that Mr. Justice Field 
had gone down to Los Angeles for the p of holding two 
or three days there, and was on his return from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco when assaulted, he was in the discharge of his 
duties as a judge of a court of the United States, as he could not 
get from one court to the other without traveling, and therefore 
they held that Neagle was acting under the authority of the United 
States. They went further, and it is very significant, and I call 
the attention of the committee to this. There was another ground 
upon which the court based its jurisdiction to isste habeas cor- 
pus under these circumstances, and that was this—and I ask the 
notice of my friend from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER] to this, who 
referred to this case. 

The gentleman from Vermont called my attention to the fact 
that if there had been a Federal statute applying to this case in 
terms there would not have been any occasion for this analysis 
on the part of the court. That would depend on how the Federal 
statute read,and that was the distinction, by the way, that Mr. 
Justice Lamar, with whom concurred Mr. Chief Justice Fuller, 
held. Mr. Justice Lamar did not dissent from the reasoning of 
the majority at all, but he simply dissented because there was no 
express statute of the United States authorizing a deputy mar- 
shal to thus protect a justice of the Supreme Court, no matter 
what the circumstances were. There was no law,“ he said. 
The statute in relation to habeas corpus provides that a man must 
be confined in pursuance of an act done under some law of, the 
United States. There was no express law, except as may be held 
expressed in the matter to which I am just now going to call 
your attention. ; 

Mr. Justice Lamar dissented on the ground that there was no 
law within the meaning of that section, no statute, which, of 
course, covers the suggestion of my friend from Vermont. But 
here is the statute of the United States which the court also relied 
upon in reaching its conclusion. They based it on two grounds: 
First, that the Attorney-General had authorized the deputy mar- 
shal to protect the justice and that he was therefore acting under 
the authority of the United States, and second, on this ground: 

Marshals and their deputies shall have in each State the same powers in 
executing the laws of the United States as sheriffs and their deputies in such 
States may have by law in executing the laws thereof. (R. S. U. S., sec. 788; 
In re Neagle, 135 U. S., 68.) 

ai turned out that the State of California had a statute reading 
thus: 

The sheriff must, first, preserve the peace. 

And there were other sections to which I need not call atten- 
tion. Now, upon this the court held as follows, 


This involves the specific question, with this construction, 
whether or not Mr. Justice Field, under these circumstances, was 
in the peace of the United States or in the e of the State alone. 

And if my friend from New Jersey will bear with me for the 
suggestion, I handed him this book when he was making his re- 
marks to the House, and, referring to a statute quoted at this 
place, he took occasion to read it. My citation was marked, but 

e did not read my citation. Ido not know that he went so far 
as to see it, but it would not have helped his contention any if he 
had read it. 

Here is what the court say: 

That there is a of the United States; that 
of the United States while in way ARTES of his e sil 

That was not construing any statute. It can not be held that it 
was. The statute said that the sheriff must preserve the peace, 
and it said that the marshal had the same powers and duties that 
the sheriff in California had. The question was what was the 

e.” Now, I submit to my friend from Indiana and my friend 

m Illinois that it would have been very easy for the court to 

have said that Mr. Justice Field was an officer of the United 

States; that he held the office of judge; he was essential to the 

discharge of the functions of the judicial branch; that he wasa 

of the machinery of Government, and that wherever he was 

e held the office and whatever he was doing he held the office, 

and he was, therefore, by reason of being an officer of the United 

States, within the e of the United States. But they did not 
say that. Now, what did they say? 

Mr. REEVES. Will you pardon me again? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. REEVES. If the Supreme Court had held what you have 
suggested, then it would have been simply a species of common- 
law holding. Now, I use that expression advisedly. It would 
have been a species of common-law holding. But the fact is, 
there was no statute in existence at that time to enable the court 
to take this man away from the State jurisdiction by virtue of 
the statute. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Unless this statute did it. 

Mr. REEVES. Pardon me. And as there was nostatute, and 
they did not act upon a statute, it can not be logically held, I con- 
tend that there could not have been one. Itdoes not reach down 
to the bottom of it. I beg the gentleman’s pardon for the inter- 


ruption. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Certainly. Iunderstand the gentleman’s 
suggestion and I appreciate the force of it. I can not agree with 
him, however. In my point of view—now, I may be wrong— 
when the court were defining the keeping of the peace, and defin- 
ing what was a breach of the peace of the United States, it was 
necessary to define that peace. It did not require the construc- 
tion of any statute. It was simply a question of saying whether 
or not there was a peace of the United States and what that peace 
was. If there was a violation of that peace, the ce of the 
United States, then Neagle could be removed on habeas corpus. 
If there was not any peace of the United States, or if the justice 
was not within the peace of the United States, then Neagle could 
not be removed on habeas corpus. It was not the construction of 
astatute. It was simply defining the constitutional proposition 
as to whether there was or was not a peace of the United States. 
And here is what the court said 

Mr. RAY of New York. Will the gentleman allow me to inter- 
a him? 

r. LITTLEFIELD. Let me finish this and then I will be glad 
to yield. Here is what the court said. Do I make myself clear 
on that? 

Mr. REEVES. Perfectly so. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD (reading): 

That there is a peace of the United States, and that a man assaulting a 
judge of the United States— 

Here is the qualification— 
while in the discharge of his duties violates that peace; that in such case the 
marshal of the United States stands in the same relation to the peace of the 
United States which the sheriff of the county does to the peace of the State 
of California are questions too clear to need argument to prove them. 

Now, the court did this—and I will yield to the gentleman in 
just a moment—the court in this case spent more than half the 
space occupied in their opinion in demonstrating, first, this propo- 
sition in relation to what was the peace of the United States, under 
what circumstances it existed, under what circumstances the 
United States had the Federal power to conserve it and protect a 
man within it, and in further demonstrating that Mr. Justice 
Field was in the peace of the United States. I think the gentle- 
man will concede that if by reason of his official character all of 
these results could have been accomplished that work was cer- 
tainly unnecessary on the part of the court. I do not say that is 
conclusive. I do not claim that it absolutely ends it, but it seems 


to me—and I am speaking with all frankness to my friend from 
Illinois—it seems to me that it is vastly persuasive, and certainly 
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raises a very serious question as to whether the unlimited propo- 
sition could be sustained by the court, and is for practical pur- 
poses of legislation conclusive. 

Mr. REEVES. Inasmuch as you addressed me, will you permit 
me for a moment? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. REEVES. Now, I agree with you, and the court did do 
just what you have said, and it was the only thing the court 
could do and take the fellow out. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. REEVES. That is the point. Now, my thought is this: 
That if there had been a statute they need not have resorted to 
this almost sophistry to get him out of there unless perchance the 
statute would haye been unconstitutional. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Now, I desire to correct the gentleman. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Well, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. RAY of New York. The gentleman has now stated twice— 
I thought at first I did not hear him correctly, and I wanted to 
inquire of the gentleman—he has stated that there was not a 
statute that would enable the authorities of the United States to 
take control of the matter. DoIunderstand him correctly? To take 
the deputy marshal from the jurisdiction of the State of California? 

Mr. REEVES. Do you want me to answer you? 

Mr. RAY of New York. I want you to state whether there 
was a statute? 

Mr. REEVES. I say there was no Federal United States 
statute at that time. 

Mr. RAY of New York. For what? 

Mr. REEVES. Now, let me finish. To justify the Federal 
court in taking this officer—this deputy marshal—from the State 
jurisdiction by a writ of habeas corpus. 

Mr. RAY of New York. That is where the gentleman is wrong. 
I will read to my friend, or I will hand the book to my friend, 
giving the proceedings there, and you will find there was a stat- 
ute fully justifying this, justifying them in taking him from the 
jurisdiction of the State of California. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I have just quoted it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. The only point in the case of no stat- 
ute was this: There was no statute written upon the statute 
book which made it the duty, in express terms, of the deputy 
marshal of the United States to pee a justice of the Supreme 
Court either in the discharge of his duty or otherwise. That is 
the absence of a statute that he referred to. And now, if the gen- 
tleman has the case and wants to go on with his argument, I will 
hand it to the gentleman from Illinois to show him. 

Mr. REEVES. You need not show it to me. I have seen it 
perhaps as often as you have. s 

Mr. RAY of New York. Then you ought not to state that there 
is no statute giving them the right of the writ of habeas corpus. 

Mr. REEVES. I do not accept the judgment of the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary upon this subject, and he need 
not worry himself as to whether or not I have read this decision. 
I know well what I have said, and I will not ask my friend to 
co longer; but if the gentleman from New York had followed 

ogically and carefully and understandingly what the gentleman 
from Maine has just been arguing, we would not have this mis- 
understanding about it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. No; the 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I think, per 
insists 

Mr. RAY of New York. I do not care to interrupt you further. 
Go on. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Very well. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I want to point out to my friend—— 

Mr. REEVES. Sit down right here. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Doesthe gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. While the law school is being conducted 
I will go on with my remarks 

Mr. LACEY. I would like to hear from the gentleman from 
Maine, as his time is rapidly expiring —— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asked the gentleman from 
Maine if he yielded to the gentlemen from Tennessee? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I stated I would yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. LACEY. These constitutional questions are very inter- 
esting, and we have a number of them 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will please suspend. The 
Chair has asked the gentleman from Maine if he will yield to the 
gentieman from Tennessee. 


uestion is different. 
ps, unless the gentleman 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. 
Iowa first, and then I will yield later to the gentleman from Ten- 


nessee. 
The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman from Tennessee had 
5 under the rule, and has the right either to be 


No; I yielded to the gentleman from 


yielded to or refused. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Well, now, have I the right to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

The CHAIRMAN. If you so desire. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I will now exercise that right, and later 
exercise the right of yielding to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is all right. 

Mr. LACEY. These formalities having been concluded 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Thecloud having been brushed away. 

Mr. LACEY. I would ask my friend to give us his views about 
the benefits that will be derived under the two bills that we are 
discussing. However interesting the discussion on the constitu- 
tional questions may be, what we want to knowis how much bet- 
ter off . McKinley would have been had there been such a 
change in the law made two years ago? I wish the gentleman 
would point out to us the difference between this cular bill 
of the House and the Senate, and the benefits under existing cir- 
cumstances of either. The House would like to hear a discussion 
of that feature of the subject. 

8 LITTLEFIELD. Whether it is any particular improve- 
men 

Mr. LACEY. In other words, to lain to the committee 
whether it would have given President McKinley another chance 
for his life or given Czolgosz another chance for his life? I would 
be ve lad for you to answer the suggestion in that respect. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. This bill, in my Pc would be- 
gaa all question have adequately protected the President of the 

nited States. One of the purposes or one of the reasons for the 
bill is the lack of uniform legislation. We have in the United 
States four States in which the death penalty is not imposed, and I 
am going to call attention to that feature now. We have seventeen 
other States in which life imprisonment may be substituted for it. 
I think I know what the gentleman from Iowa has in his mind. 
This law, if enacted, of course operates uniformly, and im 
the death pomy in all cases of killing the President of the 
United States. Now, then, if it had been enacted in these terms, 
woa it have protected the President of the United States at 

oF 

Mr. MORRIS. Will the gentleman permit me a question? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Perhaps after I answer this question it 
may answer the gentleman’s question; if not, I will yield to him 
then. I do not think personally the President of the United 
States at that time was in the discharge of his official duties. It 
may be that I am wrong. A great many able men, a great many 
learned lawyers, think that the President is always in the discharge 
of his duties by virtue of the peculiarity of his office and the mul- 
titudinous duties devolving upon him. If it be true, then as a 
matter of law the President at that time was in the discharge 
of his official duties; and if that be true, then this bill would have 
fully prora him because of that feature, because it punishes 
the offense when he isin the performance and the actual discharge 
of his duties. 

If, as a matter of fact, it be true, that he is always in the dis- 
charge of his duties, it would protect him, because the fact could 


be easily established. On the other hand, ing my view is 
correct and that he is not always in the discharge of his official 
duties, then this bill would have protected the ident of the 


United States in the case of the assault of Czolgosz, because 
there can be no question whatever that the assault made by 
8 was not an assault upon President McKinley as an in- 
dividual, but was an assault opon the Government of the United 
States through McKinley as the President of the United States, 
by reason of the fact of his being President, and the bill expressly 
covers a case where the assault is committed by reason of his offi- 
cial character. 

Now, it may be contended that in the case of the death of each 
of the Presidents who have had their names put upon the roll of 
martyrs in the service of their country—it may be contended that 
neither of them was in the actual discharge of duties when assas- 
sinated, but it can not be contended for a moment in the case of 
either that the assault was not committed by reason of the official 
character of the President. The great wrong we are seeking to 
prevent, the great injury we are seeking to remedy, the great 
difficulty that brings about this legislation, is what? It is a cult, 
it is a society, it is a theory, that does what? That instigates the 
murder of the Chief Magistrate of the country because they are 
Chief Magistrates of the country, and in every instance of that 
sort this bill would fully and completely protect them under that 
clause that prohibits an assault or a killing by reason of his offi- 
cial capacity. Itis possible, although vastly improbable and in- 


finitesimally improbable; it is probable that you might find a case 
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that was not covered hy one ef these three provisions, while he 
is engaged in the performance of his official duties, or because of 
his official character, or because of any of his official acts or 
Mr. LACEY Will the gentleman it question? 
$ > gen permit me a m? 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Chairman, how much time haye I 


remaining? 

The CHATRMAN, The gentleman has thirty-five minutes. 

Mr. LACEY. I will not take up much of the seen time. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LACEY. Under the provisions of this bill, instead of hay- 
mas lain, simple case, as the assassin of President McKinley was 

ed upon to meet, you would have had his attorney = in 
the position of first meeting the question of whether he killed 
McKinley because he was ident, and, second, whether the 
President was in the discharge of his official duty. It seems to 
me we would be furnishing acute lawyers with two additional 
defenses to use in this case instead of helping in the protection of 
the President. Does not the gentleman think there is danger in 
this form of the bill by weakening the protection? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. It does not seem to me so. Even if there 
was danger it does not go to the jurisdictional features of the 
bill, as the gentleman will concede. It seems to me to be reason- 
able, that where the President of the United States is killed, 
there is no difficulty in establishing the offense, the corpus delicti, 
the identity of the assailant. I do not believe, as a practical 
proposition, that these necessary elements of jurisdiction, al- 
though they do involve questions of fact—I do not believe that 
these elements of jurisdiction involve questions of fact that would 
disturb a j one-sixteenth part of a minute in reaching a con- 
clusion that the man was guilty. 

Mr. PALMER. Suppose this bill had been the law at the time 
President McKinley was killed, and suppose the gentleman from 
Maine had been ed on to draw an indictment under it for that 
offense, would he not have been obliged to aver that Czolgosz 
killed Mr. McKinley knowing that he was the President of the 
United States? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. No, not necessarily; the element of being 
in the discharge of his duties might not be thus qualified. 

Mr. PALMER. Then I do not read your bill aright. Under 
3 the offense must be done willfully, purposely, and know- 

7. 
r. LITTLEFIELD. Yes; those are the qualifying words. 

Mr. PALMER. How could you have proved, or how could the 
State of New York have proved in that.case, that Czolgosz knew 
that he was killing the President of the United States? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER] does not think it would be necessary to have direct 
evidence of that fact? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes; if the fact was averred in the indictment. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Direct evidence? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Would not circumstancial evidence have 
been sufficient? 

Mr. PALMER. What circumstances? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I can not stop to detail all the circum- 
stances that existed; but from the facts and circumstances in con- 
nection with the assault the inference was absolutely irresistible 
that Ozolgosz knew that Mr. McKinley was the President of fhe 
United States and killed him for that reason. He had never seen 
Mr. McKinley; he did notknow him, Mr. McKinley was standing 
there holding a reception, and Czolgosz, approaching with a revol- 
ver concealed under a handkerchief, fired a shot at the President of 
the United States. What reason did he have for making the assault? 
That is a question that would have to be argued before the jury. 
What occasion could he have had for the assault? And if it could be 
made to appear that there could have been no other motive than that 
Mr. McKinley was the President of the United States, by the 
familiar process of exclusion, my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
5 , if he had held in that case the position which he so 
honorably held in the State of Pennsylvania, could have secured 
a verdict at the hands of the jury, because no other reason could 
have been assigned for the assault than that Mr. McKinley was 
President of the United States. That is mysuggestion in answer 
to the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. PALMER. e gentleman concedes, of course, that any- 
thing averred in the indictment must be proved beyond reasonable 
doubt. Now, would not the gentleman have been apiga toaver, 
in an indictment drawn under this bill, that the President was in 
the exercise of his official duty? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. Now, is it a fact that the President, while 
opening the fair at Buffalo, was in the exercise of his official duty? 

Mr. TELD. No; Ido not think that he was, although 
that might perhaps be held to be an official function, as he was 
there in ‘his official character. 


Mr. PALMER. But if that were averred in the indictment, 
must it not be proved? 

Mr. D. No; there is an alternative proposition. 
Either he must have been in the performance of his official duty 
or the killing must have been by reason of his official character, 
Either would have been sufficient. 

A MEMBER. How could you aver an alternative? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. You could make three separate counts. 
I have been prosecuting attorney, and I have often drawn indict- 
ments. I presume the gentleman knows I am correct. 

A Memper. Certainly you are right. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I desire to suggest tothe gentleman that, 
in addition to discussing these other questions, he devote some of 
his attention to section 9 of the bill, where it undertakes to pro- 
vide for offenses against the representatives of roren nations. 

Mr. LT LD. I think on that point I have to ask 
the gentleman to excuse me because of Want of time. I fear be- 
cause of interruptions (for which I always desire to yield as ami- 
ably as possible) I shall only have time to make a brief statement. 
The gentleman wishes me to show what power we have to make 
special provision soot, e ent of those who kill ambassadors 
in this.coun ‘Well, Mr. Chairman, ambassadors represent, of 
course, in their persons their home governments. Their govern- 
ments are present in their persons. In the case of United States 
v. Arjona (120 U. S. Reps., p. 479) the court held that a statute 
prohibiting the counterfeiting of bonds, notes, and securities of 
a foreign government was valid by reason of international comity 
and by reason of the power that we are entitled to exercise under 
international law. The committee thought that if we could pun- 
ish the counterfeiting of bonds, notes, and securities of a foreign 
country, it would be very surprising if we could not punish an as- 
sault upon a foreign government itself when it is here in the person 
of its ambassadors, 

These extracts show what reasons the court gave for their con- 
clusion: 

The law of nations requires every nation to use due o to prevent 
a wrong being done within itsown dominion to another nation with which it 
is at peace, or to the people thereof; and because of thés the obligation of one 
nation to punish those who within its own jurisdiction counterfere: the money 
of another nation has long been ree (P. 484.) 

Aright secured by the law of nations to a nation or its people is one the 
Uni States asa 1 of this nation is bound to protect. Conse- 
Pang 5 a law — 5 * I prayer ko: agord this protection is one 
cution a power conferred by the Constitution on the Government of the 
United States exclusively. There is no authority in the United States to re- 
quire the passage and enforcement of such a law by the States. 

Therefore the United States must have the power to pass it and enforce it 
themselves or be unable to perform a duty which they may owe to another 
nation and which the law of nations has imposed on them as part of their 
international obligations. 

This, however. doen not prevent a State from providing for the punisment 
of the same thing, for here, as in the case of counterfeiting ‘the coin of the 
United Sta; act may be an offense against the authority of a State as 
woll as that of the United States. (P. 487.) 

To resume for a moment on the main question. It is said that 
the President is a part of the machinery of the Government, and 
that you can not destroy the machinery in whole or in part with- 
out mapping tha Government to that extent, and that therefore 
killing an officer is an attack upon the Government. 

If, upon that theory, it be assumed, as we do not think it prop- 
erly can be, that every killing of an officer irrespective of the dis- 

charge of his duties is an interference with or an impeding the 
vernment and an attack upon the Government, it necessarily 
follows that it is so by reason of the official character of the per- 
son killed, as otherwise the killing of the particular person would 
have no connection with the Government, Then,as a man is 
resumed to intend the probable consequences of his act, he would 
in that case be presumed to have intended to.attack the Govern- 
ment, and as he could attack the Government only by reason of 
the officialcapacity of the person killed, he would be presumed to 
have killed him by reason of his official capacity, a condition ex- 

pressly provided for by this bill. 

COURT CAN NOT CONSTRUE EXCEPTIONS INTO THE STATUTE. 

While it seems to be conceded that if the Senate bill is too 
broad in its definition of jurisdiction it would be held unconsti- 
tutional, a brief reference to the law on that question should ‘be 
made. It could not be sustained upon the ground that although 
going beyond the House bill, it includes the jurisdiction described 
in the House upon the theory that the greater includes the less, 
This would require the court to read into the act the limitations 
and restrictions which it has uniformly held it will not do, as the 
cases Clearly show. 

Upon this question United States v. Reese (92 U. S., 214) is in 
point. In that case the court had under consideration the con- 
stitutionality of the third and fourth sections of the act of May 
31, 1870, chapter 114, now constituting sections 2007, 2008, and 
5506 of the Revised Statutes. The third section of the act made 


i 
t 


is needed to carry into exe- 


it an- offense for any judge, inspector, or other officer of election, 
whose duty it was, under the circumstances therein stated, to 
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receive and count the vote ripen. preg add ag pcs ak Be rier tion is well settled by authority as well as reason. While the act 


receive and count the same; section made it an 
offense for any person, by force, bribery, or other unlawful 
means, to hinder or delay any citizen from voting at any election 
or from doing any act required to be done to g him to vote. 

The ground of he decision was that the sections referred to were 
broad enough not only to punish those who hindered and delayed 
the enfranchised colored citizen from voting, on account of his 
race, color, or ious condition of servitude, but also those who 
hindered or delayed the free white citizen. The court, speaking 
by the Chief Justice, said: 


It would certainty be dangerous if the y rered could seta net enough 
to catch as possibte offenders e 10 and say 


The ree 
within the constitutional grant of power. But i 
constitutional limitation 3 that Sten aeg co’ 
are authorized to, and when called 


* — must, annul its encroachment upon 
the revered rights of the States and people. 

An attempt was made there as here to limit the statute by con- 
struction, so as to make it operate only on that which Congress 
wae prohibit and punish; but to this the court said 

P. ; 
Seale Pa rae take these sections as they are. Weare notable 

For this 5 — they 


to reject a ‘hich is unconstitutional and the remainder, because 
it is not possible to separate that which is unconstitutional, if there be any 
such, from that which is not. The effect is not to be attained by 


strikin ing words are in the section, but by inserting 
those that are not now there. Each of the sections must stand as a whole or 
fall all hop ch The lan is plain. There is no room for construction, 
unless it be as to the effect of the Constitution. The question then to be de- 
termined is whether we can introduce words of limitation into a penal statute 
so as to make it specific, when, as expressed, it is general only. 


This was answered in the negative, the court remarking: 
To limit this statute in the manner now asked for would be to make a new 


law, not to enforce an old one. 
passed on and emphasized in Bald- 
685-686). 


out or disregard 


This precise point was again 
win v. Franks (120 U. S., pp. 
The court there said: 


In United States v. Harris (106 U. S., 629) it was decided that this section 
was unconstitutional, as a provision for the punishment of conspiracies of 
he character therein mentioned, within a te. It 
char; 


1 pri 
arising under the tion, laws, or treaties of the U ted States belng 
involved; and it is argued that, — . 2 the section be invalid so far as suc: 
an offense is concerned, it is good for the rener of those who conspire to 
8 of the rights guaranteed to them in a State by the treaties of the 

ite ates. 


ced 

ive effect to this rule, 

which is one 
self. 

& Hato, is 
not of that character, for in that connection it has no parts within the meaning 
of the rule, er itis ble, so that it can be enforced in a Territory, 

ough not in a State, is quite another question and one we are not now called 
on to decide. It provides in general terms for the punishment of all who con- 
spire for the purpose T depriving any person or any class of persons of the 
opa 333 of the laws or of equal privileges or immunities under the laws. 

single provision, which makes the whole section, embraces those whó con- 

spire against citizens as well as those who ny ante against aliens, those who 

conspire to deprive one of his rights under the laws of a State and those who 

oupi tod ve him of his rights under the Constitution, laws, or treaties of 

the United States. The limitation which is t must be made, if at all, by 

construction, not by separation. This, it has o been decided, is not enough, 
THE JURISDICTIONS ARE CONCURRENT. 

That the same act will, under this statute, constitute an offense 
under the law of the State as well as the United States is no ob- 
jection to this legislation, and the idea is not novel. 

The people of the United States resident within any State are subject to 
two governments. one State and the other national, but there need be no 
conflict between the two. The powers which one possesses the other does 
not. They are established for different and have separate 
dictions. ‘Together they make one whole and furnish the people of the 
United States with a complete government, ample for the protection of all 
their rights at home and abroad. 

True, it may sometimes — that a person is amenable to both eee 

5 es is un- 


r e 
and only that which is unconstitutional re. 
however, the that which is constitutional and tha 


tions for one and the same Thus, if a marshal of the United Sta 
lawfully resisted while executing the process of the courts within a State, and 
the * . is an assault on the officer, the sovereignty of 


accompani 
the United States is violated by the resistance and that of the State by the breach 
of the peace in the assault. So, too, if one passes counterfeit coin of the 
United States within a State, it may be an offense against the United States 
andthe State; the United States because it discredits the coin, and the State 
because of the frand upon him to whom it is passed. This does not, however, 
necessarily imply that the two governments possess powers in commor, or 
bring them into conflict with each other. It is the natural consequence of a 
citizenship which owes allegiance to two sovereignties and claims protection 
from both. The citizen can not complain, because he has voluntarily submit- 
ted himself to such a form of government. He owes allegiance to the two 
departments, so to k, and within their respective spheres mnst pay the 


peann which each exacts for disobedience to its laws. In return, he can 
and protection from each within its own jurisdiction. 
Cruikshank, c U. S., 550.) 


CONVICTION OR ACQUITTAL IN ONE NO BAK IN THE OTHER JURISDICTION. 

That there is no conflict in these jurisdictions, and that a trial 
resulting in either a conviction or an acquittal in either tribunal 
has po legal effect upon a subsequent trial in the other jurisdic- 


(United States v. 


may be the same, the offense in one case is against the State sov- 

ereignty and in the other against Federal sovereignty. 

ONE ACT CONSTITUTING prea 3 AGAINST DIFFERENT SOVER- 
G 5 

— 1 — an act is a violation of the criminal la w of two different goxvern- 

ments, j or punishment under the law of one government will not 
a ent under the law of the other. In such case 
the one act creates two separate and distinct crimes. It fo! that in the 
United States, if the same act isa a of the laws of two States, or 
of a State and the United States, a in one jurisdiction for a violation of 
its law will not ta prosecution in the other for act re- 
garded as a violation of the law of the latter. 
(8) ONE ACT VIOLATING BOTH A STATE LAW AND A MUNICIPAL ORDINANCE. 

So it is the almost matyaneally accepted doctrinethat where an act violates 
both a municipal ordinance a State law a prosecution under one will not 
bar a prosecu the other. 

(9) ONE ACT VIOLATING BOTH A MILITARY AND A GENERAL LAW. 

An act criminal . general law is subject to be tried 
either by a military or c court, and a conviction or uittal in the one 
court can not be p) as a bar to a prosecution in the o (American 
and English Encyclopaedia of Law, 2d ed., vol. 17, p. 604, pp. 7, 8, 9). 

EXTRATERRITORIAL CRIME. 

I come to the second question to which Iwish to call attention, 
and this is this proposition. The Senate bill contains in its last 
clause of section 1, an effort to punish a foreigner for committing 
an offense in a foreign country upon a foreigner, entirely outside 
of the jurisdiction of the United States. I know that the bill may 
be susceptible of a different construction, but I understand it to 
be the purpose of those who drew the clause to confer upon the 
Government of the United States the power to punish in this 


country a man who assassinates in England the King of England. 
Now, I submit that is an attempt to exercise an entirely uncon- 
stitutional power. It is attempted to be justified in the Senate 


by the statement that an offense of that sort is an offense against 
the law of nations, and I am briefly going to call attention to that. 

Mr. REEVES. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask unanimous con- 
sent, before we go any further, that the gentleman may be per- 
mitted to conclude his remarks, and I do it now for this reason, 
that he has been interrupted and is now so hurried that he can 
not state his ition as he wants to, and after consultation with 


‘ithe CHAIRMAN (M 
The C (Mr. Tompxiys of Ohio). The Chair will 


state to the gentleman from Illinois that the Chair regrets that 
the suggestion can not be complied with for the reason that the 
House has fixed the time when this debate shall end. I will state 
to the gentleman from Maine that he has twenty minutes 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. 

The MAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. PARKER. I want to ask whether that section of the Sen- 
ate bill to which the gentleman referred does not refer to crimes 
committed here, as, for instance, if Edward VII should come to 
this country, or William of Germany, and he should be killed 
here by somebody who malicionsly caused his death. or if they 
sent poison by mail from here which caused the death of either 
one of these 11 iow is not that the meaning of the section? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Iwill say in answer to my friend from 
New Jersey that the bill is susceptible in one sense of the con- 
struction that ae from New Jersey places upon it, 
and if the bill as follows: That any m who shall, 
within the limits of the United States or an subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, willfully or maliciously kill or cause the death 
of the President or Vice-President or any officer thereof upon 
whom the porer and duties or 25 3 may . Soar 
sovereign or chief magistrate of any foreign country,” the infer- 
ence would be p ctically conclusive; but it does not so read, 

Mr. PARKER. It ought to read so. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes, it ought to read so; and the reason 
why it does not so read, I am authoritatively advised, is because 
the Senate actually intends by this section to ish a crime com- 
mitted entirely outside of the jurisdiction of the United States, 
because by reason of a mistaken conception of the law they say 
the offense is an offense against the law of nations. I shall have 
toh upon this because I can not elaborate as I would like to 
in the time that I have, and I hope that I will not be interrupted. 

Mr. PARKER. I do not think the gentleman need elaborate 
on that. I think everybody in the House with him. 

Mr. LITTLE Every member of the House may not be 
of the opinion of my friend from New Jersey, because all of the 
members of the Senate committee and the lawyers in the Senate 
were of the other opinion, and those same lawyers that sent down 
here this indefinite description and unlimited jurisdiction under 
this jurisdictional section in this bill—sent down as a constitu- 
tional proposition the proposition that you can punish a foreigner 
for an offense committed in a foreign country upon a foreigner 
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entirely outside of this jurisdiction. 
same committee send us the same p 
that everybody concedes, as does my friend from New Jersey, that 


The same Senate and the 
itions. I do not think 


this last clause is clearly unconstitutional. Ido not say that it 
destroys all the weight to be given to the opinion of the Senate on 
the clause of the Senate bill which I have been discussing, but it 
tends strongly in that direction. The provisions of the Constitu- 
tion under which this last clause is sought to be justified are these: 


To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas 
and offenses against the law of nations. (Constitution, Art. I, sec. 8, p. 10.) 


These are two other provisions of the Constitution which should 
be quoted in this connection: 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury; 
and such trial shall be held in the State where the said crimes shall Tayi 
been committed, but when not committed within any State, the trial shall 
be at such place or places as the Congress may by law have directed. (Con- 
raua Art. at sec, 2, P. 8.) Pe shell enjoy the neitt 

all criminal prosecutions the accused enjoy the “decks aye 
and public tri by an impartial jury of the State Heh district wherein the 
crime ll have been committed, which district shall have been 8 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. (Constitutional amendment, Art. VI.) 


Clearly this is not an offense on the high seas. It is said to be 
an offense against the law of nations. Now, what is the law of 
nations? The law of nations is simply international law. And 
what is international law? It is the law between—inter, between. 
Between what and whom? Between separate and independent 
sovereignties; the law that governs and controls and regulates 
the rights of independent sovereignties as between each other. 
How, then, can an offense against a municipal law and one sover- 
eignty be in any sense an offense against the law that regulates 
the rights of independent sovereignties as between each other? 
It does not interfere with the relations of each other. It has no 
connection whatever with international law or with the law of 
nations. The law of nations is defined by the various writers on 
international law, as follows: 


LAW OF NATIONS. 


By this law we are to understand that code of public instruction which 
defines the rights and prescribes the duties of nations in their intercourse 
with each other. (Kent Com.,Vol. I, p. 1.) 

Thatcollection of rules—customary, conventional, and judical—which inde- 
pendent states a) 1 to for the 8 of determining their rights, pre- 


scribing their duties, and regula their intercourse in and war, 
im by opinion and upon the consent of nations. (Kent on Inter- 
national Law, p. 6.) 


International law has been defined as the rule which determines the con- 
ductof the 15 body of civilized states in their dealings with one another. 
(Amer. and Eng. Enc. Law, vol. 16, P 1124.) 

International law is the system of rules which tes the intercourse 
and determines the rights and obligations of sovereign States. (Minor's In- 
stitutes, Vol. I, Png 

International law, as understood saong civilized nations, may be defined as 
consisting of those rules of conduct which reason deduces as consonant to 
justice from the nature of the society existing among independent nations 
with such definitions and modifications as may be established by general 
consent. (Wheaton's Int. Law (Boyd), p. 21.) 

International law may be defined as the rules which determine the con- 
duct of the general of civilized States in their dealings with one an- 
other. (Lawrence, Principles Int. Law, p. 1.) 

International law is the body of rules prevailing between the States. It 
may also be described as the body of rules governing the relationsof a State 
to all outsiders, whether other States or private persons not its own subjects. 
(Westlake, International Law. A 1.) 

Thence arises a third kind of law to regulate this mutual intercourse called 
the "Jaw of nations,“ which, as none of these States will acknowledge a su; 
rory ae bra 5 5 ean not be a by any, put 2 nas entirely upon the 
rules of natural law or upon mutual com: s, treaties, leagues, an 
ments between these several communities, in the construction also of Pah 
compacts we have no other rule to resort to but the law of nature, being the 
only one to which all the communities are equally subject, and therefore the 
civil law very justly observes “that rule which natural reason has dictated 
to all men is called the law of nations.“ (Blackstone, Vol. I e 44, Cooley.) 

In a more limited sense, which is that usually understood, e term “law 
of nations“ expresses those rules which govern the conduct of States in their 
relation with each other. (Mam Laws of Nations, p. 2.) 

International law is the system of moral principles and positive rules by 
which the conduct of States, one toward another, is or ought to be deter- 
mined. (Creasey First Platform Int. Law, p. 1.) 

The law of nations is a complex system composed of various ingredients. 
It consists of general principles of right and justice equally suitable to the 
government of individuals in a state of natural equality and the relations 
and conduct of nations, of a collection of usages, customs, and opinions, the 
poru of Se and commerce, and of a code of positive law. (Maine 

t. W,. p. 33. 

The law of nations (which I may venture to define as the public opinion 
of the government of the civilized world with reference to the rights which 
any State would be justified in vindicating for itself by a resort to arms) is 
no doubt incorporated into the common law which binds the courts of the 
country. (Holland Studies in International Law, p. 194.) 

The ablest of writers to whom I allude admits that the great purpose of in- 
ternational law is to maintain right against national wrongdoers. (Creasey 
First Platform of Int. Law, sec. 76.) 

By the law of nations we mean such rules as nations or civil societies are 
rrara to PONTS in their intercourse with one another. (Rutherford’s In- 

ute, p. 13. 


Offenses against the law of nations are defined as follows: 


The violation of a treaty of peace. 
Violation of passports. 
Violation of ambassadors. (Kent's Com., Vol. I, p. 182.) 


PIRACY, 

Pirates have been regarded by all civilized nations as the enemies of the 
haman 28 and the most atrocious violators of universal law of — 

ee SLAVE TRADE. 

Whether it (slave trade) is to be considered as an offense against the law 
of nations, gp e of compact, has been a grave question much litigated 
in the courts charged with the administration of Paddle law. (Kent, Vol. * 
pp. 182 to 192.) 

Criminal laws can not operate extraterritorially. 

I want to call attention now briefly to what the authorities sa: 
in order that the Recorp may show precisely what has been held 
in connection with the punishment of extraterritorial crime. 

Bishop on Criminal Law says: 

But to punish a foreign murderer simply because his victim came among 
us todie is to usurp the functions of the foreign government. We often see 
foreign governments omitting what we deem to betheirduty, but to jum 
uninvi into every vacuum of this sort would be to make ourselves a nui- 
sance in the family of nations. (Vol. I, sec. 116.) 

In the words of a learned New Jersey judge, an act to be criminal must 
be alleged to be an offense against the sovereign of the government.” This 
is the very essense of crime ishable by human law. How can an act done 
— one $ be an offense against the sovereignty of another. (Ibid., 

But y avery ancient principle of English common law adopted in this 
country all crimes are strictl —ĩ— and the offenders are ustictable only in 
the countries where the e act is done. Therefore English and Amer- 
ican law would ee refuse to try and punish a British or American 
citizen on his return home for a criminal offense perpetrated by him in a 
foreign territory. (Int:rnational Law, Pomeroy, p. 03) 

That is Pomeroy’s International Law; but some nations extend 
the operation of their laws so as to reach offenses committed upon 
their subjects on foreign territory. 

In this procedure municipal law only is concerned, and not international 
law: and as might be supposed, laws differ greatly in their provisions. 
(Woolsey, International Law, p. 78.) 

the common law of England, which has been adopted in this respect in 
the United States, criminal offenses are considered as altogether local and 
justiciable only by the courts of that country where the offense is com- 
mitted. (Wheaton, International Law (Boyd), p. 154.) 

But some nations extend the operation of their laws so as to reach crimes 
committed by their subjects upon foreign territory, In this procedure mu- 
nicipal law only is concerned and not international, and as might be sup- 
poses laws greatly differ in their provisions. (Woolsey, International Law, 


p. 78. 

Owing to differences in their constitutional systems a more limited con- 
trol is asserted by Great Britain and the United States, whose criminal 
jurisprudence rests upon the general principle common to both that crimes 
are territorial and justiciable only in the courts of the country where com- 
mitted. (International Public Law, Teror; sec, 195.) 

It is evident that a state can not punish an offense against its municipal 
laws committed within the territory of another state unless by its own 
citizens. (Wheaton, International Law (Boyd), p. 154.) 

Without special agreement among the states none can arrest or punish 
subjects of the others for offenses committed outside its own jurisdiction, 
even though they are EE N as offenses by the law of the state to which 
the offender belongs. This is so clear that no attempt has been made to as- 
sume a kind of international jurisdiction over acts declared to be piracy by 
municipal laws, except in the one case of the slave trade. (Lawrence, Prin- 
ciples of International Law, sec. 123.) 

A state has authority over foreigners within its territory, not over for- 
be 0 abroad. An attempt to punish an alien within the territory for an 
offense committed before he came to itis an attempt to exercise jurisdic- 
tion over acts done in another state, and is thus contrary to the very prin- 
ciple of territorial jurisdiction on which it is based. In similar cases a 
state can punish its own citizens, but its right to do so is based upon the 
personal claim it has to their allegiance wherever they may be. 

There is no personal tie in the case of aliens; and it may justly be con- 
tended that any attempt to exercise over them such jurisdiction as we are 
ring would give grounds for remonstrance from the state of which 
1 were etn n (Lawrence, Principles of International Law, ra) 
ut although a state takes no cognizance of offenses beyond its its and 
against the laws of another country, it nevertheless can punish the crimes of 
its own citizens under its own laws. i within their reach, no matter where 
the crime may have been committed. (Baker, International Law, p. 77.) 

So much for the elementary writers. 

Discussing whether the slave trade was against the law of 
nations, the court in The Antelope (10 Wheat., 121) lays down 
rules which clearly exclude murder in a foreign country as an 
offense against the law of nations. 

This which was the usage of all could not be pronounced repugnant to the 
law of nations, which is certainly to be tried by the tests of erase usage. 
That which has received the assent of all must be the law of all. 

tever ht be the answer of a moralist to this question, a jurist must 

search for its J solution in those principles of action which are sanctioned 

by the usages, the national acts, and the general assent of that portion of 

the world of which he considers himself as a part, and to whose law this ap- 

lis made. If we resort to this standard as the test of international law, 

he goesti, as has already been observed, is decidedly in favor of the legal- 
ity of the trade. 

The courts of no country execute the penal la ws of another. (Ibid, 123.) 

It is conceded that the legislation of every country is territorial; that - be- 
yond its own territory it can only affect its own subjects and citizens. It is 
not easy to conceive a power to execute a Paar p law or to enforce obedi- 
ence to that law without the circle in which that law operates. 

Said Mr. Chief Justice Marshall in Rose & Himley, 4 Cranch, 218. 

Directly in 11 is the discussion of the court in United States 
v. Pirates (5 Wheaton, 192), where they were considering whether 
a statute could be extended to a murder committed on the high 
seas, a place over which, in a sense, we have at least concurrent 
jurisdiction, and to that extent the law might not be extrater- 
ritorial. The court said: 

The question whether murder committed at sea, on board a foreign ves- 
sel, be punishable by the laws of the United States, if committed by a for- 
eigner upon a foreigner, is one which involves a variety of considerations. 


presumption is that the legislature intended to legislate 
only on cases within the — 5 of that power. 

Page 195: 

Robbery on the sea is considered as an offense within the criminal juris- 
diction of all nations. It is against all and punished by all; and there can 
be no doubt that the plea of autrefois acquit would be good in any ci 
main, though resting under prosecution instituted in the courts of any other 


state. ` 

Not so with the crime of murder. It is an offense too abhorrent to the 
feelings of man to have made it necessary that it also should have been 
brought within this universal jurisdiction. And hence punishing it, when 
commutted within the jurisdiction or (what is the same Ls the vessel 
of another nation, has not been acknowledged as a right, much less an obliga- 
tion. It is punishable under the laws of each state, and Iam inclined to think 
that an acquittal in this case would not have been 1 lea in a court of 
Great Britain. Testing my construction of this ion, therefore, by the 
rule that I have assumed, Iam led to the conclusion that it does not extend 
the punishment for murder to the case of that offense committed by a for- 
eigner nipan a foreigner in a foreign ship. 

Page 197: If by calling murder piracy it might assert a jurisdiction over 
that offense committed by a foreigner in a foreign vessel, what offense might 
not be brought within their power by the same device? The most offensive 
3 ide the governments of other nations might be defended by 

e precedent. 

Us the whole, I am satisfied that Congress never intended to punish 
murder in cases with which they had no fn — to interfere nor leave unpun- 

ed the crime of piracy in any cases in which they might punish it. 

_ There is no elementary writer, there is no judge, there is no de- 
cision holding that any statute can be in any country that 
affects a foreigner committing an offense in a foreign country 
upon a foreigner. NB 

There are authorities that hold that the jurisdiction of a State 
may follow its subjects into a 1 country and punish its sub- 
jects for acts committed there. ere are cases that hold that 
an offense committed in a foreign 5 the sovereign 
of the country that is undertaking to p him may be taken 
cognizance of; but there is no case, there is no elementary 
writer, there is no judge of any court holding that an offense 
committed by a foreigner in a foreign country upon a foreigner 
is justiciable anywhere except in the foreign country where com- 
mitted; but this is what the Senate bill undertakes to do. 

Mr. Chief Justice Marshall while a member of Congress made 
a celebrated speech in which, having occasion to discuss this 
question, he used the following language: 

Suppose a duel attended with death in the fleet of a foreign nation or in 
any vessel which returned safe to port. Could it be pretended that an 
pronen on earth other than that to which the fleet or vessel belon: 

urisdiction in the case, or that the offender could be tried by the laws 
or tribunals of any other nation whatever? Suppose a private theft by one 
mariner from another, and the vessel to perform its voyage and return in 
safety, would it be contended that all nations have eq cognizance of the 
crime and are equally authorized to punish it? 
= * * 


* * * * 

But an offense which in its nature affects only a particular nation is only 
punishable by that nation. 

* + * * + 


* * 
But piracy, under the law of nations, which alone is punishable by all 
nations, can only consist in an act which is an offense against all. No par- 
ticular nation can increase or diminish the list of offenses thus punishable. 
* * * + 


+ + * 
It has mene been shown that the legislative jurisdiction of a nation 
extends only to its own territory and to its own citizens, wherever they ma 
be. Any general expression ina legislative act must necessarily be restrained 
to objects within the jurisdiction of the legislation passing the act. 

* * * * $ * * 

To have tried him for the murder would bve been mere mockery. To 
have condemned and executed him, its court having no jurisdiction, would 
have been murder. 

If John Marshall was correct, the Senate billif enforced would 
result in judicial murder. 

The gentleman asks me what I think of a section in our bill 
that pron conspiracies here against forei magistrates 
abroad. That contemplates an offense committed within our ju- 
risdiction against 3 elsewhere; but the Senate bill goes 
vastly beyond that. ow, not only is this the law of the land, 
pas 5 5 in accord with the universal unbroken practice of the 

public. 

e Cutting case is the most extreme illustration of the appli- 
cation of these principles that we have in our history. The Cut- 
ting case was simply this: A man by the name of Cutting, in 
1886, 1 El Paso, Mexico, published in Mexico a libel upon a 
citizen of Mexico. He was arrested in Mexico, and he entered 
into a conciliation, a scheme they have there for the purpose of 
avoiding punishment in case of a prosecution of that sort. The 
very next day he went across the line of Mexico into El Paso, 
Tex., and there published the same libel in Texas upon the same 
citizen of Mexico. 

Mexico had a statute providing that an offense committed 
against a citizen of Mexico, even though in a foreign country, 
could be justiciable in Mexico. Upon that proposition the United 
States declared its position, and I call the attention of the distin- 
paianed body that sits elsewhere to its indignant declarations. 

e President of the United States, Grover Cleveland, called at- 


tertion to itin his message. He acted, I have no doubt, under the 
advice of his Attorney-General. Ido not remember whether it 
XXXV-—402 i 
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Was Attorney-General Harmon or Attorney-General Olney. He 
said: 


The admission of such a pretension would be attended with serious results, 
invasion of the jurisdiction of thisGovernment, and highly dangerous to our 
citizens in foreign lands; therefore I haye denied it and protested against its 
attempted exercise as unwarranted by the principles of law and international 

. * + * Whatever the degree to which extraterritorial criminal 
Jurisdiction may have been formerly allowed by consent and reciprocal 
eement among certain of the European States, no such doctrine or prac- 
tee was ever known to the laws of country or of that from which our 
institutions have been mainly derived. 
Secretary Bayard, in the same case, wrote: 


The proposition that Mexico can take jurisdiction of its author on ac- 
count of its publication in Texas is wholly inadmissible, and is perempto- 
rily denied by this Government. 

He further said: 

In the absence of any treaty of amity between the United States and Mex- 
ico providing for trial of the citizens of the two countries, respectively, the 
rules of international law would forbid the assumption of such power by 
Mexico as is contained in the Penal Code at 186, above cited. The existence 
of such power was andis denied by the United States. 

Mr. J. B. Moore, an able writer on international law, who made 
an exhaustive statement of the Government’s case, says this: 

I shall now show that such claim has been ponon py the highest ju- 
— dares France to be unwarranted by the principles of interna- 

The legislation of France was relied on as a precedent for the 
law under which acitizen of the United States could be punished 
for an offense committed in the United States against a citizen of 
Mexico. The French court of last resort has held that— 

The French tribunals are without power to judge foreigners for acts com- 
mitted by them in a foreign country; that their incompetence in this regard 
is absolute and permanent; that it can be waived neither by the silence or 
consent of the accused. 

This is what Chief Justice Story said in the case of Apollen, 
9 Wheat., 362. 

The laws of no nation can justly extend beyond its own territories except 
so far as regards its own citizens, They can have no force to control the 
3 of any other nation within its own jurisdiction, and however 

eneral and comprehensive the phrase used in our municipal laws may be, 
hey must always be restricted in construction to places and persons upon 
whom the legislature have authority and jurisdiction. 

Now, there is the practice in the United States, there is the law 
of the land, and in the teeth of it the Senate has sent down to us 
a bill containing this provision, and the Judiciary Committee—— 

Mr. WARNOCK. Section 3 is the only section in the Senate 
bill that provides against an offense in a foreign nation. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. If the gentleman will excuse me. Sec- 
tion 1 is somewhat ambiguous. I do not say that it of necessit; 
applies only to an offense committed in a foreign country, but i 
am advised it is intended to. 

Mr. WARNOCE. But the language reads—— 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I knowhow the . 

Mr. WARNOCK. That any person who „within the 
limits of the United States or any place subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof.” 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. It does not read that way. 

Mr. WARNOCK. But that is the first part. That is the part 
that comes in another section. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Well, did the gentleman hear me when 
I began the discussion? 

Mr. WARNOCK. Ves: and I have all along been wanting to 
call your attention to it. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That statute is for the purpose of de- 
fining the offenses, they are stated in two alternatives. The de- 
scription in the first alternative is to kill or cause the death of 
the President of the United States.” Then the next offense in 
the alternative is or the Vice-President of the United States or 
any officer thereof upon whom the powers and duties of the 
President may devolve.“ These relate back to the place described, 
if it read this way, or the sovereign or chief magistrate,’ the 
inference would he irresistible; but it does not so read in the Sen- 
ate bill. In the first instance they used the word kill,” and the 
definition is“ willfully and maliciously kill or cause the death.“ 
As to the sovereign, they changed the description of the offense, and 
say ‘‘ willfully and maliciously cause the death.“ Now. Iam ad- 
vised—I want to be frank with the gentleman; I do not say that 
it is a necessary construction; Ido not say that the language can 
compel that result and no other—but I am advised on an authority 
on which I absolutely rely that that clause is intended to accom- 
plish that result. 

Mr. WARNOCK. It can not exceed what it says. 

one OLMSTED. But penal statutes are to be strictly con- 
strued. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The Senate intended to accomplish this 
result to which I have called attention. I agree with my friend 
from Pennsylvania; I do not think the language is conclusive. I 
agree with you that the criminal law is to be construed strictly, 
and that the language might not accomplish what was intended 
to be accomplished by it; but inasmuch as we know that it is in the 
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clause, we feel it to be our duty to call the attention of the House 
to the real intent of the act. I hope I may make the P se plain. 
I have no disagreement with my friends. These are the only 
gestions I have to make in reference to the constitutionality of 
this measure. Now, just afew moments and I will pass to another 
question. Did the gentleman from Minnesota have a question he 
wanted to ask me? 

Mr. MORRIS. The gentleman has already answered almost 
the entire question which I 5 to ask. But this one fur- 
ther suggestion: In section 1 the Judiciary Committee, by this 
bill, provides that any person who unlawfully, purposely, and 
knowingly kills the President of the United States while he is 
en in the performance of his official duties, or because of his 
official character, or because of any of his official acts or omis- 
sions, shall suffer death.“ As I understood the gentleman from 
Maine, in his view President McKinley at Buffalo was not in the 
performance of his official duty. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I would not state that as an absolute 


proposition, because I would not go so far as that. 
a 3 The gentleman thinks there is a question 
a i 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MORRIS. Well, let us assume that he was not. Now, 
come to the next proposition, ‘‘or because of his official charac- 
` ter.” AsT unde the gentleman, he said that surely Czolgosz 
had killed McKinley because of his official character. Now, what 
was the proof that Czolgosz had killed McKinley because of his 
official character? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. In that case the proof was wee 
overwhelming. There was in the development of what follow 
declaration after declaration by Czolgosz hi Now, then, 
if the gentleman will excuse me, of course the gentleman from 
Minnesota does not think that it would be incumbent on the Goy- 
ernment to Phe direct declarations by the assassin that he in- 
tended to kill him by reason of his official character. The gen- 
tleman will concede that if the circumstances of the case were 
such as to lead the jury to that conclusion, that would be sufficient. 

Mr. MORRIS. But the gentleman from Maine will also con- 
cede that Czolgosz was a very obscure man and that very few 
people had ever heard of him before. 

r. LITTLEFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MORRIS. Now, sup he had made no declaration; sup- 
pose he had gone to the President and shot him dead. 

Mr. L LD. Yes. 

Mr. MORRIS. And had said nothing about it, had been ar- 
rested and brought up for trial, would the gentleman say it would 
be incumbent on the Government to prove that he killed the 
President because of his official character? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Undoubtedly. . 

Mr. MORRIS. How would the Government prove it? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I do not think the Government would 
have the slightest earthly difficulty. Now, we do not want to 

et too much disturbed about the technical part of this matter. 

the gentleman from Minnesota think that he would succeed 

if he were standing in court defending Czolgosz under these cir- 

cumstances when he could not show any other motive on the part 
of Czolgosz? ‘ 

Mr, MORRIS. The mere killing of the President would not 
furnish the presumption. 

Mr. LITTLEF D. No; all the cireumstances would be taken 
into account. All the circumstances taken into consideration 
would disclose that there was no other reason or purpose for the 


killing. 

Mr. MORRIS. The position of the gentleman from Maine is 
that there would have been a presumption that he killed him be- 
cause of his official character. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. There is no presumption about it. Can 
not the gentleman from Minnesota distinguish between a presump- 
tion and a conclusion drawn from the circumstances of the case? 
Circumstantial evidence is relied upon in all trials, in all courts, 
in all countries. It does not involve any presumption, 

Mr. MORRIS. But the only circumstances would have been 
the killing of the President. j 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. No, not by any means. Some of the cir- 
cumstances would be that McKinley was present there as Presi- 
dent of the United States. He was being introduced to the peo- 

Je as President of the United States. He was standing there as 
sident of the United States. and Czolgosz was introduced to 
him, as were the other people. as President of the United States. 
It would have been shown that he had no acquaintance with him; 
that he had no occasion to assault him—no occasion for any grudge 
3 him. When a man kills a President at a public reception 
of this kind, what is the inference? Under all these circumstances. 
how long would it take a jury of twelve intelligent men to arrive 
at the conclusion that it was by reason of his official character 
that he was killed? [Loud applause.] 


— 


I have discussed 3 legal objections to the Senate 
bill. I have just a word as to the seventh section, providing for 
a bodyguard for the President. Its only prototype in history, 
so far as I know, is the Pretorian of infamous memory. 
Under this section the Secretary of War could detail the whole 
Army for that . Although the President is under the Con- 
stitution the Commander in Chief of the Army, this bill proposes 
to authorize the Secretary of War to make such regulations as he 
may see fit prescribing their duties. He can thus make them 
subject to his orders instead of the President’s, and, inasmuch 
as he is further authorized to keep them a profound secret, 
the Secretary of War is thus enabled to become a military 
dictator if he chooses. This savors of imperialism run mad. 


SENATE BILL WITH HOUSE AMENDMENTS. 
The parts printed in brackets [ ] show the bill as passed Senate. 
An act (S. 3653) for the protection of the President of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
o America in Con le thin the 
its of the Unii 


den 
laws, or who shall willfully and maliciously cause the death of the sov 
with death f 
es 


killing of the or chief magistrate of any fi 
c o with any other fh tad 
imprisonment not ex i 


subj 
written or printed words, uttered or published, 


be 3 by 
(Sec. 6. That any person who shall willfully and knowingly aid in the es- 
cape of any guilty of either of the offenses mentioned | in the preps 
sections be an accomplice after the fact, and shall be pun — 
ok ded arbor inp h the other party or parties to said offense shall not 
be or con . $ 


BEC. 7. That the of War is authorized and directed to select 
and detail from the Regular a sufficient number of officers and men to 
and protect — N Person of President of the United States without 


any unnecessary display. 
and the Secretary yd War is authorized and directed to make 


rules and zogu nomns as to dress, ial 


arms, and equipment and duties id 
FCC ti ja 5 


guard, and rules and regulations as he 
may deem popri 

t the additional expenses of such rd so detailed shall be paid out 
of the Treasury, on accounts to be certified by the Secretary of War to the 
Secretary of the 5 any person who unlawfully, ly. 
and knowingly kilis the dent of the United States while o is engaged 
in the ‘ormance of his official d. or because of his official character, or 


y. purposely, and . kills 
entitled by law to ency, w he Í States 

T- 
formance of his official duties, or because o! his official character, or 8 
of any of his official acts or omissions, shall suffer death. 

Sxo. 3. That any person who unlawfully, purposely, and knowingly kills 
any ambassador or minister of a foreign state or countr' accredited to the 
United States, and being therein, and while engaged in the performance of 
his official duties, or because of his official character, or because of any of his 
official acts or omissions, shall suffer death. 

Seo. 4. That any person who attempts to commit either of the offenses de- 
fined in sections 1; 2, and 8 of this act shall be imprisoned not less than ten 


ears. 

x Suc. 5. That any person who, while engaged in an unlawful attempt to 
inflict grievous harm upon the mt of the United States, or the 
Vice-President of the United States, or say officer entitled by law to succeed 
to the Presidency, while he is engaged in the performance of his official 
duties, or because of his official character, or because of any of his official 
acts or omissions, inflicts injuries on such President, Vice-President, or other 
officer which cause death, shall be imprisoned for life.. If such injuries do not 
cause death, such offender shall be imprisoned not less than five years. 

Sxc. 6. That any person who aids, abets, incites, or conspires with another 
to commit either of the offenses mentioned in sections 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of this 
act shall be deemed a principal offender, 

Sze. 7. That any person who knowingly harbors, conceals, or aids, with 
intent that he may avoid or escape from arrest, trial, conviction, or - 
ment, any parson who has committed either of the offenses mentioned in the 
g sections of this act shall be imprisoned for not less than one nor 


in the first nine sections of this act, 
imprisoned not less 


rsons, 
or requests, advises, or encourages any other person or persons to wiully 
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within or without the United States, hang pomodoro ye or 
other civilized mae 


If = attempt me 2 such off 
eso nga er ae or be imprisoned not less than one nor more than fiye 


SEC. 10. That this act shall app! 5 all offenses hereinbefore 
commit ododays of State or other place subject to the j 
United States. 

Sec. II. That no person who disbelieves in or who iso 

—— or who isa member of or af 
an 5 such disbelief 


when 
Scions the 
to all organ- 


. 5 FTT 
acter, permitted to enter the United States or tris Repel a AR oe place 
subject to te laran parr ba thereof. This section shall forced 

of the Treasury under such rules and tions as he . 


pin d, That no such person shall be allowed to enter as an immi- 

Nh an fod ates on who 8 aids or assists such rson to enter 
the Uni orany F iction thereof, 
or who connives or to allow. or 


eonspires y persons procure 
ny such person to enter they tae mater ah to pert a rules and 
th f the Treasury, shall be fined not less 
or imprisoned for not less than one nor more 
than five years, or 


both. 

Sec. 12. That noperson who disbelieves in or who i to all organ- 
ized government, or who is a member of or affiliated 3 e 
entertaining and teaching such disbelief in or 8 all organized 

government, or who advocates or teaches the duty, necessity, or 3 
91 the unlawful assaulting or killing of any officer or officers, either of so of 
individuals or of omore panerai of the Government of the United 
or of any other organi 3 use of his or their official e 
acter, or who has viola of the provisions of this act, shall be nat- 
Uralined or be mate a citizen 0 = United States. 
bunals and all judgesand officers thereof having juris- 


or duties to perform im regard t thereto 
i stion for na tion, careful into 


turaliza € inquiry 
‘ore issuing the final order or certificate of naturaliza- 
tion cause to be entered of record the oe of the applicant and of his 
witnesses so far as and affirming the truth of e 
terial fact requisite 
naturalization hereafter made shall st show on on serr face che porer Base 
affidavits were duly made poet all orders an 


fail to show such facts 

That any person easy rocures naturalization in violation of the 
of this section shall be not less than $500 nor more than 
be imprisoned not less than one nor more than ten years, or 


court in which such conviction is had th 


cates that 
visions 


That an rson who knowingly aids, advises, o. courages any such 
CEF —— r on fie: toe — 
an intent to Secon ae a re of the United States, or who 


Praag: naturalization proceeding kno or gives false testimon 
as to any. material fact, or who —— —— — false as to any matri 


fact required to be proved in such 5 shall be fined not less than 
five hundred nor more than five or imprisoned not Iess 
than one nor more than ten years, or 


Sec. 13. That in all prosecutions 8 the provisions of the first seven sec- 
tions of this act it be p e con a roved, that the 
President of the United States, or Vive Presid ent of 


engaged in in the performance official RA Nothing in 
U be construed as an admission or declaration that there isa time 
when either of such . during the tenure of his office, is not engaged 
of his official duties. 


in the performance 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Mercer having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by 
Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, announced that the Senate had 
passed bills of the following titles; in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

23 5140. An act granting an increase of pension to Dudley Cary; 


S. 6040. An act granting an increase of pension to John W. Craine. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 7034. An act for the relief of Navajo County, Ariz 

H. R. 8736. An act ratifying the act of the peen TAn, 
ture of Arizona approved March 2, 1901, providing a fund for 
the erection of additional buildings for the University of Arizona; 

H. R. 10819. An act for the relief of George T. Winston, presi- 
dent of the North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mee i 
Arts, and W. S. Primrose, chairman board of trustees; 

H. R. 1992. An act granting the right of way to the Alafia, 
Manatee and Gulf Coast Railway Company through the United 
States light-house and military reservations on Gasparilla Island, 
in the State of Florida; 

H. R. 949. An act for the relief of Charles H. Robinson; 

H. R. 14241. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 


an; . 
. R. 14184. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
J. Fogg; 
H, R. 14146. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Murphy; 


H. R. 13613. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 


G. Howard; 

Hs 13450. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
unt; 

que An act granting an increase of pension to George 
H. R. 13296. An act granting an increase of pension to Francis 


Scott 
H. k. 13217. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


W. Dodge 

H. B. 11831. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
W. Acker; 

H. R. 11812. An act granting an increase of pension to Martin 


f . An act granting a pension to Mary A. Bail 

a An act granting an increase of pension to 
ey; 

H. R. 11052. An act granting a pension to Nelson Johnson; 

H. R. 10773. An act granting a pension to Archer 

H. R. 10752. An act granting a pension to Harriet T. Milbarn; 


H. R. 8003. An act granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
M. McFarlane; 

H. R. 7704. An act granting an increase of pension to Chris- 
tianna Leach; 


ER Ahas 7687. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles C. 
is An act granting an increase of pension to Leath 


H. R. 6030. Anactgranting an increase of pension to William G. 


var Bas Anact granting an increase of pension to William H. 
an Riper; 
Vom An act granting an increase of pension to James 
an 
H. R. 5186. An act granting a pension to John Conter; 
H. R. 3910. An act granting a pension to Dennis J. Kelly; 
H. R. 3733. An act granting an increase of pension to Israel 


H. E. 3678. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
ashburn; 
ak R. get. An act granting an increase of pension to Hinkley 

H. R. 2805 An act granting an increase of pension to Albert 
H. Steifenhofer; 

H. R. 2430. An act granting a pension to Lizana D. Streeter; 

H. ers An act granting an inerease of pension to Robert 

$; 

H. R. 12796. An act providing for free homesteads in the Ute 
Indian Reservation in Colorado; and 

H. R. 12085. An act providing for the completion of alight and 

| station in the Patapsco River, Maryland. 

e message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 13676) ray appropriations for 
the support of the Military Academy for the fecal year ending 
June 30, 1903, and for other purposes; in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
zno vip Houses on the 5 of the House to the bill (S. 

71) granting an increase of pension to George C. Tillman. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report * the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
4927) granting an increase of pension to Hattie M. Whitney. 


PROTECTION OF THE PRESIDENT, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that we dispense with the reading of the Senate bill and come 
at once to the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the reading of the Senate bill for 
amendment. Is there 3 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Chairman, before that matter is 
decided, I desire to make a 5 inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The Judiciary Committee reported a 
substitute for the Senate bill. Now, my in uiry is whether the 
substitute will be read for amendment, ka is an amendment 
eligible after each section is read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state, in ‘he first instance, 
that the Senate bill must be read by sections ‘for amendment; that, 
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can be waived b 
ments will be Sipe thee to the sections of the Senate bill. When 


however unanimous consent. Then amend- 
that is disposed of the substitute offered by the House will be 
read, which is one amendment, and that amendment will be pend- 
ing, and amendments may be offered to the amendment that is 


pending. > 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The inquiry, Mr. Chairman, was this: 
Can amendments be offered to the substitute before the entire 
substitute is read? 

The CHAIRMAN. They cannot unless by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RAY of New York. As I understand, each section must 
be amended as reached. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray] 
asks unanimous consent that the reading of the Senate bill by 
sections may be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. LACEY. I object. 

The Clerk read the following sections of the Senate bill: 


Be it enacted, etc., That say person who shall, within the limits of the 
United States or any place subject to the ee e thereof, willfully and 
maliciously kill or cause the death of the dent or Vice-President of the 
United States, or any officer thereof apon whom the powers and duties of 
the President may devolve under the Constitution and laws, or who shall 
willfully and maliciously cause the death of the sovereign or chief 

trate o . country, shall be punished with death. 

SEC. 2. That any person who shall, within the limits of the United States 
or any place subject to the jurisdiction thereof, attempt to commit either of 
the offenses mentioned in the foregoing section shall be punished with death. 

Sec. B. That any person who shall, within the limits of the United States 
or any place subject to the jurisdiction thereof, aid, abet, advise, or counsel 

ding of the President or Vice-President of the United States or any 
officer thereof upom whom the powers and duties of the President may de- 
volve under the Constitution and laws, or shall ee with any other pa 
son to accomplish the same, or who shall aid, abet, advise, or counsel the kill- 
ing of the sovereign or chief trate of an foreign country, or shall 
conspire with any other person to accomplish the same, shall be punished 
by imprisonment not exceeding twenty years. 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, what has become of the 
amendment to strike out the whole of the first section? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment reported by the commit- 
tee is one amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert a substitute. But these several sections may be amended 
as we go song 

Mr. COCHRAN. I move to amend by striking out the last 
word. It goes without saying, Mr. Chairman, that this bill will 
be enacted into law by the concurrence of both sides of the Cham- 
8 and by an overwhelming majority of the members of this 


v. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I 
did not understand that we were to have any more discussion 
until the amendment of the committee was read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Coch- 
RAN] has moved to strike out the last word. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Has the entire amendment been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk is reading the original Senate 
bill, the bill now pending before the committee. The Chair has 
ruled that the entire Senate bill—— 

Mr. COCHRAN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Have I 
the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray] 
has made a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Then I want it understood that my five min- 
utes are not being used up in this way. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I simply wanted to know the order 
of proceeding. I understood the Chair to hold that the proposi- 
tion to strike out the Senate bill was one amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment reported by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary is one amendment—to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert a substitute for the entire bill. Now, 
the rule is that we must perfect the original bill before the sub- 
stitute is voted upon. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I understand that; but, as I under- 
stood, the Chair was now about to recognize the gentleman from 
Missouri before the reading of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri himself 
offers an amendment to perfect the original bill, which he has the 
right to do, just as it would be entirely competent to move to 
strike out any one of these sections as read, or to add words or to 
strike out words, or to insert a new section. When the end of 
the bill is reached, then the amendment proposed by the commit- 
tee will be in order. 

Mr. RAY of New York. If it is all one amendment, how can 
we commence to discuss it before it has been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The ‘‘ one amendment“ to which the gen- 
tleman refers has not yet been offered and can not be offered until 
the Senate bill is read through, for the manifest reason that the 
amendment proposes to strike out the entire bill. 

Mr. RAY of Naw York. Now, the parliamentary inquiry is 
this: During the reading of the measure which we propose to 
strike out is it proper to stop at the end of each section and 
amend that section? 


The CHAIRMAN. It certainly is. The Chair so rules. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN] will proceed. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. i , it may be taken for granted 
that this bill will without very much division on this floor, 
This is evidenced by the fact that we have been allowed three 
days in which to debate it, Who expects that a measure about 
which there was any disagreement on this floor will be discussed 
for three 8 

_ Why, sir, there been a division on party lines on this ques- 
tion that august, interesting, and useful instrument of repression 
known as the Committee on Rules would have brought in a rule 
prohibiting the right of amendment, limiting debate to two or 
three hours, and the triumvirate would have justified the ruling 
on the ground that it is useless to waste the time of this body in 
useless discussion. Instead of three days we would have been 
limited to about two hours, and had the measure originated in 
the House it would have been sent over to the Senate to be amended 
and perfected there. 

Vhen the country witnesses this discussion of three days and 
notices the fact that the distinguished gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. LITTLEFIELD] held forth for a full hour and three-quarters 
at the end of a three days’ discussion, and, reading the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, discovers that had this bill been read the very 
day it was brought in here and the roll called, it would have re- 
ceived an overwhelming majority of the membership, it may 
learn therefrom the kind of measures and upon which the right 
of free and full discussion is accorded to the members of this 


y. 

I want to congratulate the gentlemen on that side who are 
charged with the conduct of public affairs upon the fact that 
once in a while a measure comes in here upon which opinion is 
so united that they dare to send it to the country with their rea- 
sons fully stated fop indorsing it, and I want to congratulate 
them also upon the fact that once in a while a measure comes 
upon this floor where they do not fear discussion. 

This measure would pass this body by an overwhelming vote, 
discussion or no discussion, and receive the approbation of the 
country, discussion or no discussion. Why discuss it so elab- 
orately for three long days, when both sides of the Chamber almost 
unanimously agree that at least the purpose and object of the bill 
are entirely praiseworthy and deserving of support? 

If every member of this body has not lent it their unquali- 
fied support it is because some of them doubt the propriety of leg- 
islation clothing the Federal courts with jurisdiction of offenses 
committed in States. Furthermore, up to this writing experi- 
ence and observation has shown that whoever lifts his er 
against the Chief Magistrate of this country is sure of condi 

unishment. Undoubtedly it is true that nothing could kill 
Czolgosz more effectually than he was killed by a New York 
sheriff. 

As to whether the passage of repressive legislation will Se ded 


„anarchy in this country, | have my own particular views. 


lieve that as long as we open our ports to all kinds of immigra- ` 
tion, as long as our industrial affairs are so ordered that after 
admitting unnumbered thousands of unfit immigrants into this 
country and piling them up by scores in single rooms in tenement 
houses and garrets in our cities and impounding them in improper 
quarters in mining regions, where they have no opportunity, even 
if they had the desire, to learn the nature and beneficence of our 
institutions, and few of whom desire to become Americans for 
the sake of being Americans, you will have anarchists in this 
country. 

Anarchy is the child of misery. The accursed creed can find 
no lodgment in the mind of a man reared in our country, unless 
he is an utter pervert, but if we are going to allow the steamship 
companies and the corporation agents to ransack the four corners 
of the earth for the unfit, to bring them here in enormous num- 
bers, and thrust them upon our people, investing them with the 
elective franchise and threatening our laborers with reduction to 
their level, depend upon it you have not heard the last of anarchy. 
a ase 


ere the hammer fell.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. TIRRELL having taken 
the chair as Bpoaker pro tempore, a message in writing from the 
President of the United States was communicated to the House 
of Representatives by Mr. B. F. Barnes, one of his secretaries, 
who also informed the House of Representatives that the Presi- 
dent had approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On June 3, 1902: 

H. R. 10144. An act to donate to the State of Alabama the 
spars of the captured battle ships Don Juan d’Austria and Al- 
mirante Oquendo; and 

H. R. 989. An act to authorize the Light-House Board to pay 
to Chamblin, Delaney & Scott the sum of $1,704.46 cents. 
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On June 5, 1902: 

H. R. 8752. An act authorizing the board of supervisors of 
Santa Cruz County, Ariz., to issue bonds for the erection of a 
court-house and jail for said county; and 

H. J. Res. 118. Joint resolution authorizing the use and im- 
provement of Governors Island, Boston Harbor. 

On June 6, 1902: 

H. J. Res. 172. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan to the Morgan Memorial Association, of Winches- 
ter, Va., certain Revolutionary trophies at Allegheny Arsenal, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; 

H. R. 357. An act for the relief of Levi Maxted; 

H. R. 2901. An act to remove the charge of desertion borne op- 
posite the name of Abram Williams; 

H. R. 13359. An act making appropriations for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the 
procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for 
other 1 and 

H. R. 14018. An act to increase the limit of cost of certain pub- 
lic buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public build- 
ings, to authorize the erection and completion of public build- 
ings, and for other purposes. 

PROTECTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 7. That the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to select and 
detail from the Regular Army a sufficient number of officers and men to guard 
and protect the person of the President of the United States without any un- 
necessary display. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. OLMSTED. If we permit the reading of all of the sections 
of this bill without amendment, and then vote down the com- 
mittee amendment striking out the whole bill and inserting other 
ontan shall we have lost the opportunity of amending the Sen- 
ate bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Most undoubtedly. There is nothing left 
of the Senate bill to amend except section 7. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Then I want to call attention to my first par- 
liamentary inquiry, when the Chair stated there was an amend- 
ment pending to strike out the whole of the first section. The 
Chair, as I understand, replied that the whole bill should first be 
read. I wish now, if it is not too late, to make the point that the 
committee amendment must be considered as applying only in 
the first instance to the first section read, and must be voted 


upon. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania could 
hardly have misinterpreted the Chair. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Perhaps I did not hear distinctly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated that the original bill, the 
Senate bill, was the bill under consideration in the House, and 
that it would be read through, subject to amendment, prior to 
the proposition to strike out all after the enacting clause; and 
section by section it has been read, excepting section 7, in the 
midst of which we now are. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Then Iwill ask unanimous consent to go back 
to the first section for the purpose of striking out two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will not the gentleman wait until this sec- 
tion has been disposed of? Then the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman to make the request. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to make special rules 


and regulations as to dress, arms, and 9 and duties of said guard. 
and shall publish only such parts of said rules and regulations as he may 


Ae the dation! expenses of such rd so detailed shall be paid out of 
the Treasury, on accounts to be certified by the Secretary of War to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the section read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 7? 

Mr. RAY of New York. No; to strike out all of the sections 
read. We have now read down to the end of section 7. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I raise the point of order upon the 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman need not make the point of 
order. That can not be done. Weare taking this section by sec- 
tion. Weare now on the seventh section. If the gentleman has 
any monon to make to amend that section or to strike it out, itis 
in order. : 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I desire to move to strike out this sec- 
tion. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Wait a moment. Let me understand 
the Chairman of the committee. I understand the Chair to hold 
that the other sections are agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. They are not agreed to, for the simple rea- 
son that there is pending an amendment, recommended by the 


committee, to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert 
other matter in the nature of a substitute; but the other sections 
of the Senate bill have been passed over, so far as the perfecting 

of them is concerned 
Mr. RAY of New York. Is there not an amendment pending 
said. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will repeat what he 
The 1 5 navo peen p Pod Py tia committee, fed 5 5 
purpose of perfecting the pendi ill. ey are now ected, 
so far as they stand fn the bill. The gentleman from Rex York 
can now moye to strike this section out or to amend this section. 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] has already 
moved to strike it out. When that is disposed of the Chair will 
entertain the request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
respi The gentleman from Indiana moves to strike out sec- 
tion 7. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I should like to know, Mr. Chairman, 
if I can, when the time comes, for this amendment—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has ruled upon that. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] moves to strike out sec- 
tion 7 of the bill. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Iwant to say a word on this section. I 
think it ought to go out of the bill, so that in the event that the 
Committee of the ole votes down the substitute or House bill 
the bill will be in fairly acceptable shape. This section provides 
for a sort of military bodyguard of unlimited size, to be uniformed 
and decorated in such manner as the Secretary of War sees fit, 
I think the section ought to go out of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, to strike out section 7 of the Senate bill. 

The motion was a; to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. OLMSTED] asks unanimons consent to recur to the first sec- 
tion of the bill for the purpose of offering an amendment which 
the gentleman will state. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Striking out the words who shall,” inline 8. 

Mr. RAY of New York. To that I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The question now is 
upon the motion of the committee, to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert the following, which the Clerk will read. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I want to know, 
when it will be in order to offer amendments to the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. At the end of the reading of the entire 
substitute, which the Chair holds to be one amendment. 

Mr. PARKER. May we give notice of these amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not necessary to give notice. 

Mr. PARKER. As a member of the committee, I desire to 
offer an amendment to the first, second, and third sections. 

The CHAIRMAN. After the committee amendment has been 
road the Chair will recognize all gentlemen to offer amendments 

it. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the substitute, as follows: 

That an rson who A s i 1 
President ot e United States he ey 8 Te 
official duties, or because of his official character, or because of any of his 
official acts or omissions, shall suffer death. 

Mr. LANHAM. Now, Mr. Chairman, at the proper time I 
wish to move to strike out this section of the House bill and offer 
an amended section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Texas that the Chair holds this amendment reported by the com- 
mittee to be one amendment, and at the end of the reading of 
that amendment it is subject to amendment at any place in the 
amendment. 

Mr. LANHAM. And then I can be recognized to strike out 
any section of the bill I may see proper? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. THAYER. Can not we expedite matters? We all know 
Merde substitute is, and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
no 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the substitute be not read. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FINLEY. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is made by the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
amendments may be offered at the end of each section, so that 
we may understand better what we are doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that the substitute be considered by sections. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Now, Mr. Chairman, before that is 
done, I want to see if I understand the Chair and the Chair under- 
stands us, so that we may know what we are going to do. I will 
state it as I understand it, if I can have quiet, so that the Chair 
can distinctly understand me and I understand the Chair. I 
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understand now we have come to the committee amendment, 


and that we can amend that as we see fit, and after we have 
amended it, and after this committee has got through with the 
amendment, they can then substitute it for the first six sections 
of the Senate bill or not, as they see fit. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct; and the Chair understands 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Now we read the House substitute 
as a whole and then go to work and amend it by offering amend- 
ments at sny pacat 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct, except that now the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey asks unanimous consent to consider the 
substitute by sections. 

Mr. RAY of New York. But no right will be lost to any gen- 
tleman to amend the House substitute by that course. 


Mr. LANHAM. I think it will be better to follow the sugges- 
tion offered by the tleman. 
The CHAIR 


If the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey is agreed to and the committee goes through the bill by 
sections, it will not then be in order to reamend the amendment. 
The course will then be to agree to the substitute as amended. 

Mr. RAY of New York. The substitute, the House amend- 
ment, as amended by this committee, to the Senate bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, let the Chairman be distinctly under- 
stood. This is a substitute amendment by sections, and under 
the rules of the House it makes it necessary to read the entire 
amendment and then amend it in the different at the lib- 
erty of the committee. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to consider this substitute by sections for 
amendments. Is there objection? 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, there are some gentlemen who 
would like to adopt the Senate part of the amendment already 
made and add it to the bill—sections 11 and 12—in other words, 
the anti-anarchy features of the House bill. Will there be an 


ig eigen to do that? 
e CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the opportunity is al- 
ready lost. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
On page 3, lines 23 and 24, and lines 1 and 2, 4, strike out the words 
“while he is e din the performance of his official duties, or because of 
his official cha r, or because of any of his official acts or omissions.” 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, may we have stated how the 
section will read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the section as it will 
read when amended. 


The Clerk read as follows: . š 
That a rson who unlawfully, purposely, and knowi kilis the 
ident of the nited States shall er death mary 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move this amendment here 
with a good House present, ready to meet the question that we 
have already discussed. We all believe, and we feel it our duty 
to the people, that this House ought to declare in the name of the 
United States that that man suffer death who kills the Pres- 
ident unlawfully: that is, without a lawful reason, who kills him 

ly, and who kills him knowingly. 

That man should suffer death if he has no lawful reason, 
whether or not his reason be to interfere with the President on 
account of his official action or on account of his official acts or 
omissions, and this whether he is signing a message and is doing 
his duty as President or whether he is simply resting and sleep- 
ing, recruiting the energies which will allow him to do that duty. 
It needs no argument. Let us have a vote. We have argued it 
already. [Applause. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman. so much has been said 
by gentlemen opposed to the limitations in this bill to the effect 
that the decisions do not hold that Congress may enact laws to 
protect its officers only when they are engaged in the perform- 
ance of their official duties, or because of their official c ter, 
or because of official acts done or omitted, that it is well to 
call attention specifically to what the courts have held and de- 
cided on that subject; also to the concessions made by the learned 
and distinguished lawyers and jurists who have argued the ques- 
tion in the courts. So far as I can find, it has never been con- 
tended by any lawyer of eminence or any jurist anywhere that 
the power of the United States extends further than I have stated, 
and further than stated in the bill. Since the murder of Presi- 
dent McKinley at Buffalo, yielding to the 3 cry and seeking 
to gratify the public fury awakened by that atrocious act, law- 
yers and judges have speculated whether or not Congress could 
go further for the protection of officers of the Government than 
to protect them in the discharge of their duties and from assaults 
because of their official character or official acts. They have not 
held that this could be done. 

Tuning to the leading case, In re Neagle, 135 U. S., page 1, we 


find that the case was argued in the Supreme Court of the United 
ee. in en of the 5 s the United — that 
earned ani 5 i wyer, the superior of whom is not 
living, J ih H. Choate, of New York City, now our ambassador 
he Kingdom of Great Britain. The brief of Mr. Choate is full 
complete. It was to show, and everyone who has 
read the case concedes and knows that it was necessary to show, 
in order to authorize the discharge of Neagle from the custody of 
the criminal courts of California, which was done, that Mr. J - 
tice Field was at the time of the assault committed upon him en- 
gaged in the performance of his official duty, not performing an 
official act, but e in the performance of his official duty, or 
that he was attac because of something done by him in his 
official character or because of his official character. Mr. Choate, 
representing the United States, conceded this. He says: 


of justice on one of the Federal 
with by a threatened attack on the Federal judge r ag y 
ister it, and actually engaged in that service, to provide for adequate means 
for his protection 


Mr. Choate further says: 
In obedience to these laws he was at the time and place of the attack trav- 
been holding 


eling from one California circuit, where he had 
it. He was 


The learned Attorney-General of the United States, W. H. H. 
Miller, made the same concession in his brief, and says, when 
stating the case for the Government and defining the powers of 
the Government to protect its officers: 

duty of the executi departmen: nited Sta guard 
and protects 8 the lifeof 8 Jaate Field in ihe — of his 
uty. 

When the court came to pronounce its decision, it stated clearl; 
and emphatically the grounds, and the only grounds, upon whic 
the Government of the United States could interfere, and says: 


duty 
fornia; that the assault upon him grew out of 
fori of his 
or con- 


The court then concedes that the first proposition, to wit, that 
Mr. Justice Field when attacked was in the immediate discharge 
of his duty as judge of the circuit court of the United States 
within California, was absolutely essential to the establishment 
of the fact that the jurisdiction and power of the United States 
Government to protect him had been infringed, and then pro- 
ceeds at length to prove that he was engaged in the performance 
of his official duties, even though not performing an official act. 

No sane man can su for an instant that these concessions 
would have been by the Attorney-General of the United 
States and by Mr. Choate and by the entire court had they enter- 
tained for a moment the belief that the power of the United 
States to protect its officers extends to that protection on the 
ground simply that they are officers of that Government and irre- 
spective of what are doing at the time or of the reasons of 
the assault commi upon them. 

In the course of the argument, which occupies 36 printed pages, 
Mr. Justice Miller, in writing the opinion. more a dozen 
times states that the power of the United States Government to 

t Mr. Justice Field grew out of the fact that he was en- 
gaged in the discharge of his official duties. and at page 69 says, 
That there is a peace of the United States; that a man assault- 
ing a judge of the Umted States while in the discharge of his 
duties violates that Seng etc., are questions too clear to need 
arguments to prove t S 

In United States v. Cruikshank (92 U. S., 550-1) the court 
said, speaking generally of the power of Congress to protect the 
officers of the Government: 

Thus, if a marshal of the United States is unlawfully resisted while exe- 
cuting the process of the courts within a State, and the resistance is accom- 
panied by an assault on the officer, the sovereignty of the United States is 
violated by the resistance and that of the State by the breach of the 
in the assault. So, too, if one passes counterfeit coin of the United tes 
within a State. it may be an offense against the United States and the State— 
the United States because it discredits the coin and the State because of 
the fraud upon him to whom it is passed. This does not, however, neces- 
sarily imply that the two governments possess powers in common or bring 
them into conflict with each other. 

In the Neagle case the court further says: 


It is urged, however, that there exists no statute authorizing any such 
protection as that which Neagle was instructed to give Judge Fiell in the 
resent c: and indeed no protection whatever against a vindictive or 1na- 
t growing out of the faithful discharge of his official cuties; 
and that the language of section 753 of the Revised Statutes, that the party 
seeking the benefit of the writ of habeas corpus must in this connection show 
that he is in custody for an act done or omitted in pursuance of a law of 
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ee con 
which authorizes the 
express terms to acco ny the judges of the Supreme Court thro} 
Ghucite-and scbare botygsard x o Judeo o to defend them against 


assaults against their 
In the view we taka of the. e Constitution of the United States, soy obli 
tion fairly and eral 


1 ble from that instrument or any dw e 
marshal to be —— trom the scope of his duties under the laws of 
the United States is regal hime the, mea meaning of Ste oes It would 
bea t 3 the system of government of the United States, de- 
claro to be within te spare sovereign and supreme, if there i to be found 
e in of its powers no means 

conscientious and faithful d of their duties frem the malice and 
hatred of those upon whom. their judgments may operate unfavorably. 


It is very clear that the President of the United States is not 
always performing official or Executive acts. He has been criti- 
cised. for the —— of the fo address, cut. from the 

Washington Post of Saturday, May 31, 1902, and delivered by the 
President at Arlington May 30, 1902, Memorial. Day: 


[The Washington Post, Saturday, May 31, 1902.] 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'’S MEMORIAL ADDRESS. 


Mr. Commander, comrades, and men and women of the United States, 
who owe your here to what was by the men of the greatcivil war, 
i esto ena the honor done me in asking me to be present 

It iam custom for our —— to have certain solemn waters nee 

men and of the greatest 

To increase their nomen is 
—the man who did most to found 

and shoul- 
ders above all our other public men, have 
right to this preeminence. Among the. ire boliaay 
turning points in American history Than ce - 
jarly its own. On July 4.we celebrate the eth of the nation, on this day, 
the 20th of May; we e RET e eee eee 

t live, who wagered all that life holds dear for the- t prize of death. 
tle, who eae out —.— blood like water in order that the mighty 
national 3 raised he far-seeing patriotism of Washin; —— Frank- 
ther 8 — 


You . J address to- da 
vou in the rs du 
crushing load of onal leade: 
—— Rien would have omer 


tio 
ng our four generations of national life we have had todo pe reer 
and some of Sena of far-reaching importance, but th 
was the one you did 
in which to haye gone wrong would 
one. crisis in whic have ne wrong would have meant, not 
. Duran annihilation. For failure at any other ro thon n col 
made, but had you failed in the iron days 
parable, th e defeatirretrievable. Upon your success 
le on this continent and much of mankind as a whole. 
en left usa reunited country. You . — us the right of brotherhood with 
the men in gray, who with suc 8 such devotion for what they 
deemed the fought against t Jou left us much more even than 
your achievement, on you on us. — — memory of * it was achieved. You, 
made good by your and patriotism the s of Lincoln 
and the soldie p of Grant, have F ortsin the 
future both the way you 232.00 eee tee 
the war was over, you tu: to the work of Inu war and in 
peace alike dour chi example will oe as the wisest of lessons to usand our 


Phildren and our opinen children: 
Just atthis — phon of the United States. led by men who served 
among you in the ge pletion. small but y 


and difficult war m STEFI Sede not only the henor of the a flag. 

but the triumph of civilization over forces which stand for O So ee Se 
of savagery and barbarism. The task has not beenasdiffic rtanb 
as yours; put, oh, my comrades, the men in the uniform of the The Unie 
who haye for the last three vera patient! and uncomplainingly champ 
the E cause in the Wand, are your 5 brothers, 

your so: They. have shown themselvyes.not unworthy o; you, ana they are 
Rntitled to to the support of all men who are prona of what —— 

These — — comrades of yours have fought under — — difficulties 
and have ved terrible provocation from a very cruel and very treacher- 
ousenemy. Under the strain of these provocations: I deeply deplore to sa 
that some a eray have so far forgotten themselves as. to — an 
commit, in re tion, acts of cruelty. The fact that for * —— 

committed by one of our troops a hundred acts of far greater a: ty 
been commi by the hostile natives upon our troops, or upon the UOA 
and law-abiding natives who are friendly to us, can not be held to excuseany 
wrongdoer on our side. Determined and unswerving effort must be mado, 
. ͤ in ont tartans —— — 

p gu an e, if possi even mger 
measures than have alread; replay eekly Soom taken to minimizè or prevent the occur- 
rence of all such instances in the future. 

Is it only in the any of the Philippines that Americans sometimes doacts 
that cause the rest of the Americans regret? 

From time to time there. oecur- m dur country, to the 9 
shame of our people, lynchings carried on under circumstances of inhuman 
cruelty and barbarity-a 5 — worse than any that has ever 
been committed by our troops in the Philippines; worse to the victims, and 
fax 8 bru g to those guilty of it. The men who fail to condemn 

3 and yet clamor about what has been done in the Philippines, 
—.— indeed guilty of y risk nearen the beam in their own eye, while taunting 

eir- brother about the mote in his. Understand me. These lynchings 
Hard us no excuse for failure to stop cruelty in the Philippines. Every 
= is being made, and will be made, to minimize the chances of cruelty 


But ee in mind that these-crueltiesin the ines haye been wholly 
exceptio: and have been shamelessly exaggera We and bit- 
terly regret that any such 88 should have been co: no matter 


how no matter under what 8 by American troops. But 
they far less justification for condemnation of our Army 
than these n ‘ord for the coniemmation of the communities — 
which they have place. 


2 — — eee eee eee 
and it is well also te refrain from uding both guilty and 
condemnation. 


same sweep on. 
ee Seen: . 
ceivable horror and baseness. If we fix our eyes only upon these 
secon. Siete acts, act it se Targat tha tar 
and blind ves 


we 


been shown, 
ils ben bene ORT on with singular 2 
T brong men there have been innumerable acts o torbenranco, 
and generous kindness. These are the qualities which have 
a a waras a whole, The cruelties: have been wholly: excep- 


tional, on our part. 3 
The 25 them let those who sit at 

ease at home, who wal — — — laces of the earth, 

remem also to do them common justice: 

Leap ge i overmuch at strong men * with blood and sweat face 

— toil and days and ni; 8 and at eee 

5 jungles to bring the it of civilization into the world’s 
dark places @ warfare that has e: ded. the boundaries of 
zation at the ree of ang ay oe ‘ands sa “rk thon — been for centuries one. 


the most potent factors, in Yet from its very 
ywhere boon Tabie —— — 


of “outrages on women,” of law- 

be to sav- 

because of 
foull 


Philippine — fix thei: L individual deeds Ê keenly tha’ 
es, Who eir eyes on of wrong so t 
t last they become b! E. t has 


ate 5 a 

and freedom re two better objects for which a soldier can 
aight! t Well, these are cue the objects for which our soldiers are fight- 
ing in the Philippines. When lk of £ checrnettlos-commaisted.tn tho 


es. have. been committed 

as well as our soldiers, and that not only th surest but the only 
effectual way of stopping them is by arms. 

victories of the American Army have been pp iaei oa tpar v — 
arte A oe Oin DE DEAD wer these victories 
have been complete—and such is now the case throughout the 8 
of the islands—all cruel have „and the native is secure in his life, 
his liberty. his pursuit of ha) oH ponte em on still smol- 


establish a government? 3 heia are now endeavoring 
to enact for the A nem eer hg Philippines increase the power 
and domain of the civil at the 8 of e mary authorities, and to 
render even. more cult 


chance of oppression. The 
in ee ons te amas — AD 
vernmen e. of the y ferain 
— abolition of — the bi 2 and the Tale Ok ier law 


and — — under ae: er civil government. O nations have conquered to 
create i ble military rule. ee conquer to bring just and responsi- 


ble civil government to the 3 
But our armies do more than bring . They 
bring freedom. , Remember 1 dence of a tribe or 2 
community may, and often d have nothing whatever to do with the free- 
dom of individual in t tribe or community: There are now in Asia 
Scores of mo es, each of which. is dent, and. 
F mer gonna AA Se ane tear rte Ta individual 
no Bicep renee fat he 1 —— 8 
ood-stained tyrant w es over 5 rutalized naroa grea 
is the gain to humanity which follows the steady though 


w introduction 
—.— law-ab rich mai freedom of the. tndividwal, ich te 
—.— — — VIK . — independence can be built. 
m has been definitely and finall: 
lividum l Pilpino al — enjoys such freedom, 
could never even dream of under. the 
dian oligarchy. 
ouit art of self- 


„ atre ia 2 —— 9 the nds not onl; 
how to enjoy, but how tee: make — of their red and with th 
ming Soy be their growth in self 8 shall keep steady 
en they have thus shown their ca freedom by their 


for real 
ofself-government, t thon and not tilithen, will will it be possible to decide w. other 
they, are to: exist of us or be knit to us by ties of common 
fricndshi andinterest. When oh uman wisdom 


to forete — — X pi 
e t mnselsof unmanly weak- 
ness and turn loose the i — — revolts 


foes. 
ing cruelty our betrayed lands, to sog our victorious foes butcher with revolt 
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wisest, and the best of their own 
or these are the classes who have already learned to welcome our 


e. 
Nor, while fully ermal vag OnE duties to others, need we forget our 
duty to our owncountry. The iflic seaboard is as much to us as the At- 
lantic; as we grow in power and prosperity so our interests will growin that 
farthest west which is the immemorial east. The shadow of our destiny has 
eet Tae to the shores of Asia. The ‘ht of our people already 
looms large against the world horizon, and it loom ever larger as the 
ears go by. o statesman has a right to neglect the interests of our ple 
the c; interests which are important to all our ple, but which are 
of most importance to those of our people who have built populous and thriv- 
ing States on the western slope of our continent. 
his should be no more a party uestion than the war for the Union 
should have been a party question. At this moment the man in highest of- 
fice in the Philippine Islands is the vice-governor, Gen. Luke right, of 
Tennessee, who gallantly wore eae in the civil war and who is now 
working hand in hand with the h of our army in the Philippines, Adna 
Chaffee, who in the civil war gallantly wore the blue. Those two, and the 
men under them, from the North and from the South, in civil life and in 
military life, as teachers, as administrators, as soldiers, are laboring might- 
ily for us who liveathome. Here and there black sheep are to found 
among them; but taken as a whole they represent as high a standard of pub- 
lic service as country has ever seen. They are doing a t work for 
civilization, a great work for the honor and the interest of nation, and 
above all, for the welfare of the inhabitants of the oe Islands. All 
pesos © them; and shame, thrice shame, to us if we fail to uphold their 


The delivery of that able and patriotic address was not an Ex- 
ecutive or an official act, but who will say he was not even there 
engaged in the performance of his official duties? He had power 
at that time to tin his remarks to sign or give orders to the 
Army, to give directions for the performance of executive acts by 
his subordinates. 

Had he been assaulted or killed while delivering that address 
the offense would have been within this proposed law if on the 
statute books. ; 

The danger of these words of limitation are wholly imaginary. 
In the Cruikshank case the case involved the question of the con- 
stitutionality of a law, not its construction. The question was 
the power of Congress to legislate for the protection of persons 
within a State, and hence the dividing line between the sover- 
eignty of the State and that of the United States in defining and 
punishing offenses against anyone was necessarily to be deter- 
mined, and was determined by the Supreme Court, Mr. Justice 
Waite giving the opinion of the court. Those who for present 

litical. effect would write a law in the book known to be of 

oubtful constitutionality are not legislating wisely. 

Itis far better to be safe in our legislation, for it might be a 
calamity to enact an unconstitutional statute on this subject. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I very much hope this 
amendment will not obtain. When this section was proposed 
in the Judiciary Committee I think every man, certainly every 
Republican member of the committee, was opposed to it, with the 
possible exception of the chairman, who given it long and 
careful study before it was brought to our attention; but the 
more we studied the question the more important and necessary 
became these words of limitation. I am not going to discuss the 
constitutional question, which has already been dwelt upon long 
and ably by the chairman of the committee and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Powers] and the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD]. They have gone over it line upon 
line and decision after decision until the law ought to be knocked 
into the head of every man in the House if it was not there be- 
fore. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen object to these words of limitation, 
1 the phrase ‘‘ while he is engaged in the performance 
of his official duties,” fearing that it will place upon the Govern- 
ment the burden of proving that he is engaged in the performance 
of an official duty, notwithstanding section 13 of the bill, which 
provides that it shall be presumed until the contrary is proven 
that the President or other officer included in the bill was, at the 
time of the commission of the offense, engaged in the performance 
of his official duties. It is possible a case might arise when the 
President, at the time of assault, might not be in the perform- 
ance of his official duties. Every case that the ingenuity of 
man can fancy has been used in illustration, but none of them 
within the range of probability, or even possibility, seemed to 
have established an exception to the rule laid down by the courts 
that an officer is in the discharge of his official duty at any time 
when he is charged with the performance of that duty. 

A distinguished lawyer supposes that the President goes to New 
York on business and stops at a private house overnight where no 
one knew him or of his official character. While he is asleep a 
burglar breaks into his chamber, and the President resists the 
burglar. and the burglar, not knowing who he is or his official 
charactor, kills him. 

Yet the gentleman admits that although this is a case where 
the President is not actively 1 in the performance of his 
official duties, still he is charged with the official duties, and there- 
fore he is in and about the discharge of his official duties, and this 
law would protect him and protect the Government. 

The able chairman of the Judiciary Committee is authority for 


most enlightened, the most peaceful, the 


number 
rul 


the statement that the Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided in several cases that the officer is in the discharge of his 
official duty at any time when he is charged with the perform- 
ance of that duty. So far as concerns the President, it is almost 
impossible to conceive a condition of circumstances when he is 
not so engaged. The executive authority is vested in him, and 
it is his duty to execute the law at all times and to see that it is 
executed, and therefore there is no time when he is not engaged 
in and about the performance of his official duties. 

Whileso engaged he may be doing other things—eating, sleeping, 
walking, riding, going to church, or to theater for recreation, or 
amusing children, for illustration. These may not be official 
acts, but he does not cease to be officially acting, as the Supreme 
Court suggests in the Neagle case. ‘‘ We are of the opinion,” 
says the majority report of the Judiciary Committee, that the 
President of the United States, from the moment his term of 
office commences to the moment his term ends, is engaged in the 
performance of his official duties necessarily; that the courts 
must and would so hold as a matter of law because of the pow- 
ers vested in and duties imposed upon him.” 

But why, then, raise the question of the President being offi- 
cially engaged, it is asked, by inserting words of limitation in the 
bill, since the President is the constitutional means of carrying 
on the operations of the Government, and therefore his assassi- 
nation at any time, anywhere, or regardless of what he may be 
doing, deprives the Federal Government of the constitutional 
agency of carrying on and executing its laws? 

This is all very well in theory, and it would be an easy solution 
of the matter if it were absolutely good law; but there are many 
able lawyers who do not believe that the President is always, 
everywhere, and under all circumstances engaged in the perform- 
ance of his official duties, and they think it wise and better to set 
aside experimental legislation and deal only with safe legislation. 

Now, why are these words ‘‘ while he is engaged in the per- 
formance of his official duties inserted in this section of the bill 
and in the four subsequent sections of the measure? The expla- 
nation is neither mysterious nor difficult, but plain and simple. 

No one denies that the United States is without jurisdiction of 
the crime of murder or assault committed in a State unless the 
sovereignty of the United States is violated by being resisted or 
attacked, and such sovereignty is resisted or attacked only when 
an officer of the United States is opposed or interfered with in 
the performance or because of the performance of his duty. In 
other words, if one resist an officer for what he is doing or attacks 
him for what he has done, he attacks and infringes upon the sov- 
ereignty of the United States. This gives the United Btates juris- 
diction in the case. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no difference between the President of 
the United States and a United States marshal, so far as Federal 
jurisdiction isconcerned. The President is greater in degree, but 
Federal jurisdiction is acquired within a State where the Presi- 
dent is killed the same as when a United States marshal is killed. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Are not the duties of the two officers defined 
in a different way? Are not the duties of a United States mar- 
shal defined by statute, while the duties of the President of the 
United States are defined by the Constitution? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is true, but Federal jurisdiction in 
a State is obtained over one exactly as it is over the others. The 
sovereignty of the United States must be infringed or resisted, 
and it is resisted in the case of a United States marshal the same 
at it is in the case of the President. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is not the President a representative of the 
sovereignty of the people at all times during his occupancy of the 
Presidential office? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Oh, it is all very well to talk about a 
representative of the sovereignty;’’ but sovereignty must be in- 
fringed and resisted before the Federal courts can have jurisdic- 
tion of a crime committed within the jurisdiction of a State. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is not that sovereignty infringed when the 
life of the representative of that sovereignty is taken, no matter 
where or under what circumstances? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, I hold that President McKinley was 
in = 535 of his official duties when his life was taken 
at alo. 

Mr. TAWNEY. So do I. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. But there are eminent men in this coun- 
try who do not so believe. I believe that President Lincoln was 
in the performance of his official duties when he was stricken in 
a theater; but there are eminent lawyers in this country who do 
not so believe. Every decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States clearly indicates that Congress has jurisdiction to 
enact laws punishing offenses against and assaults committed 
upon officers of the United States only when they are engaged in 
the performance of their official duties or when the assault is 
made because of their official character or because of an official 
act done or omitted. 
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e 
cause he is an officer would be insufficient to bring the crime 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. In the Neagle case 
the court held“ that in the protection of the m and the life 
of Mr. Justice Field, while in the disc e of his official duties, 
Neagle was authorized to resist the attack of Terry upon him,” 

The decision also clearly holds that if Terry had attacked Jus- 
tice Field because of his prior official act or because of his official 
character, the offense would have been t the sovereignty of 
the United States, and that Tenge would have had the right to 
resist it. There was no law of Congress W the killing of 
a justice of the Supreme Court when such killing occurred 
within a State. The Supreme Court simply defined what consti- 
tutes a breach of the sovereignty of the United States under the 
Constitution by reason of an assault on an officer of the United 
States when engaged in the performance of his official duties. 

At the time of the attempted assault Justice Field was engaged 
in eating his breakfast. Was this being engaged in the perform- 
ance of such duties? The court regarded this point so material 
that the opinion considers it at length, to the extent of two or 
three pages, showing that it was important, if not vital, and the 
court held that Justice Field was acting in his official capacity as 
justice even when eating his breakfast at the hotel on his way to 

old court in a distant city. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it may be, and bably is, true that the 
President is always en , constructively or otherwise, in the 

rformance of his official duties, but a statute of the United 

tates defining and punishing an offense against the United States, 
when the act is committed within a State, ought to be so framed as 
to show on its face that it can only apply to offenses of which the 
United States has jurisdiction. : 
Hence the importance, if it be true that there is a time when 
the President is not engaged in the discharge of his official du- 
ties, that the words of imitation be included in the act. Itis 
well enough to theorize and philosophize, but when a safe way 
is marked out through decisions of the Supreme Court, it seems 
unwise to attempt to find a shorter and easier one through the- 
oretical constitutional constructions. [Applause.] 

pree the hammer fell.] 

. RAY of New York. Now I rise to a point of order; it is 
that debate on this amendment is exhausted. I call for a vote. 
ee 5 of Kentucky. I move to amend by striking out the 

word. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I raise the point of order that that is 
notin order. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER] 
has pro an amendment, which has been read, and has been 
discussed on both sides. I now call for a vote. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I move to amend the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey by striking out also the word “shall.” 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I have been recognized, I believe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ray] that the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Kentucky is not in order because it is an 
amendment in the third degree. The Chair will sustain the point 
of order. The gentleman from Kentucky will be at liberty later 
to offer an original amendment. 

Mr. PARKER. May I ask unanimous consent to close debate? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Imake the point that debate is already 
exhausted and we are entitled to a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. PARKER. Very well. 

Mr. PAYNE. I ask unanimous consent that the debate may 
extend for fifteen minutes. 

Mr. RAY of New York. If that time is to be equally divided, 
I have no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. In that case we shall have to adjourn before 
the vote is taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] asks unanimous consent that debate on this amendment 
be extended for fifteen minutes. 

Mr. PARKER. I want to get a vote on this question to-night. 
I object to fifteen minutes; I will consent to ten. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I object toten. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER] to strike out from sec- 
tion 1 the words which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

While he is engaged in the performance of his official duties, or because of 
his official character, or because of any of his official acts or omissions. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 71, noes 73. 

Mr. PARKER. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. PARKER and Mr. Ray of New 
York were appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 63, 
noes 89. : 

So the amendment of Mr. PARKER was rejected. 
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| two words in legal phraseolo; 


The killing or assaulting of a United States officer simply be- | Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 


amendment, which I ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


AE cent by Š — of ong or the 283 1 — 8 
urposely, an owingly” and inserting eu thereof the wo 
4 willfully — — malice aforethought.” 


Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, one of the objections 
to this bill, in my opinion, is in the fact that it fixes a greater pun- 
ishment for the killin ing of a President than it does for the killing 
of a private citizen. believe that as a matter of sound public 
policy a man ought to be punished as much for the killing of one 
as he ought to be punished for the killing of another person. The 
fact that a man is the President of the United States does not any 
more justify the fixing of a death penalty for the crime of man- 
slaughter committed upon his pamon than it does to authorize 
the death 8 for the crime of manslaughter against a private 
citizen. other words, let us have one common punishment for 
the same criminal act, whether it is to be tried in the Federal 
court or whether it is cognizable in a State court. 

I believe that it is entirely proper to the jurisdiction of 
these offenses over to the Federal courts, but I want to fix for the 
commission of these crimes the same punishment that the judg- 
ment of the people throughout nearly all of the States of the Union 
have fixed for the commission of the like crimes. first sec- 
tion of the substitute will include in it many grades of what is 
known in the States as manslaughter. I venture the assertion 
here that it includes grades of homicide that are not punished in 
any State of this Union by death, and some that are notin some 
States punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary. Then, 
why, gentlemen of the committee, should you punish with death 
when committed here? I believe, Mr. Chairman, that this first 
section ought to be amended so as to uire that the killing of 
the President to be set out therein s be equivalent to the 
crime of murder as defined by the common law, and then give to 
it the punishment usually fixed for murder. One good feature 
of this bill is to be found in the uniformity that it secures in the 
punishment of these crimes against the President. 

It may be admitted that this bill very properly passes the juris- 
diction from the State to the Federal courts to try the crimes de- 
fined in it. I believe as a sound proposition of political econom 
that the Federal Government ought to have the power to puni 1 
offenses committed against itself. I believe the striking down of 


an official of the Federal Government is a crime inst it, and I 
am perfectly willing that the Federal courts shall have the juris- 
diction of such crimes; but I insist that in fixing the penalty you 


shall fix the penalty that the consensus of opinion of the intelli- 
gent people of this country throughout all the States has fixed 
or a like crime, and when that is done you have done your full 
duty, in m inion. 3 
r. RAY of New York. Mr. irman, the gentleman from 
Kentucky, a member of the committee, proposes to strike out the 
words ‘‘ purposely and knowingly” and substitute the words 
“ wilfully and with malice aforethought.” Now, I desire to say, 
and I think that I violate no confidence when I say it, that the 
committee first had in the bill the words “ with malice afore- 
thought.” Those words are not easily understood by laymen. 
Of course lawyers and men familiar with 1 phraseology know 
what they mean. These words used in the bill would embrace a 
little more and reach further than the words proposed, rhaps. 

Now, we use the word “unlawfully,” and why? Simply to 
show that the person shall not be punished if his act is either ex- 
cusable or justifiable. *‘ Pu y and knowingly.” Now, to 
state that if a man purposely kills the President and knowingl 
does it, the words, to an extent, are a repetition and approac 
tautology. but if you look up the legal meaning of the two words 
in criminal law. you will find they are not identical in import or 
meaning. Therefore we retained the two. They are stronger than 
the words“ with malice aforethought.’’ The words used by the 
committee would embrace some killings of the President to be 
punished with death. would punish with death some slayers of 
the President that the words of the gentleman from Kentucky 
would not. 

Mr. PALMER. What words? 

Mx RAY of New York. I will not now to define. The 
man who has taken the cases and read the definitions of those 
will find, as the gentleman from 
Kentucky said, that the words we use in this bill would embrace 
what in some States is defined as manslaughter only, or murder in 
the second degree. but the words he proposes to substitute could 
only include a killing when you are able to prove that the act 
was committed with malice aforethought and from a premedi- 
tated and deliberate design to effect the death of the President. 
The gentleman [Mr. PALMER] asks ‘‘ what words?” The words 
used by the committee, the meaning of which are plain to most 
men, and I trust.their meaning is not unknown t othe gentleman. 

We think that is requiring too much, and therefore I ask the 
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committee to retain these words, because we believe they are not 
too strong, but because they are stro: than the words. pro- 
posed by the gentleman from ETES „ SmırE} for the pre- 
vention of erime the Government and against the Presi- 
dent of the United States. We think the use of these words is 
wise, and as they were taken from the bill proposed by the At- 
torney-General of the United States we claim no ip. 
We want a constitutional bill, and the decided vote of orn com- 
mittee shows that, but the use of the words proposed 

the app and there can be no Aeli in uma in . — 

3 their use does not violate any 8 e l 
the statute toa jury, “unlawfully, „ any 2 
ces tes: in orrip SE agr him the 

es malice aforethought and he is at sea, and the Teo ent | Tie 


‘ain, and even then some men will be im the dark. 
e CHAIRMAN. The question is the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Surry}. 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the first 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will forward his amend- 
ment to the desk, it will be offered and remain unacted upon 
until the section is perfected. 

Mr. MORRELL. Ar. Chairman, I should like to have added 
to the section the matter which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: A 


Add at the end of section t the follo 
he United @ Vice-President of the United 


Mr. MORRELL. Mr. Chairman, to my mind it is absolutely 
and utterly impossible to divorce the individual from the office. 
The man who strikes at the individual while he occupies the posi- 
tion of President, Vice-President, or any of the officers in the 
of succession, strikes at the head of Government, and all of 
the results which follow are the same, no matter whether the 
crime is committed while the victim is performing his official du- 
ties or while he is 7 erforming a private function. Therefore I 


would like to have the amendment adopted. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania . MORRELL]. 


Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, the amendment would 
not be so Soa objectionable, perhaps, although I could not hearit 
carefully, but it is . repetition of what the committee has 

in section 13, which I will not take the time to read, only 
it is uot nearly as broad as section 13 proposed by the committee. 

The ‘AN. The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman — Pennsylvania. 

The question being taken. on a ien (demanded by Mr. 
MORRELL) there were—ayes 27, noes 78. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANHAM. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer my motion to 
strike out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an amend- 
ment. which will be re ali by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as fo 

Strike out section 1 of the committee amendment. 

Mr. LANHAM. Ur. Chairman, I bave no disposition to make 
any 1 ne in favor of the he amnia T beva 2 y _ 
all I well could say against the propo i so far as 
criminal features of it are concerned. I do not believe that if it 
were enacted into law it would protect a single hair of the head 
of any President of the United States now or hereafter. I believe 
it. is unnecessary and unwise legislation, for the many reasons I 
have heretofore stated upon this floor. 

Į intend to follow up this amendment, if adopted, with a prop- 
osition to eliminate from the bill the other features kindred to 
this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Texas. to strike ont the first section of the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 


noes appeared to ape it. 

Mr. HAM. Mr. Chairman. I simply want to see what the 
sentiment is upon this proposition, and I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 25. 

The CHAIRMAN. On the question the ayes are 25. Does the 
gentleman desire the negative vote taken? 

Mr. LANHAM. In view of the fact that a majority of the 
eee are manifestly opposed to the amendment. I withdraw 

The he CHAIRMAN. The noes have it, and the amendment is dis- 


Clerk read as follows: 
n. who unlawfully, purposely, 
the Waden r che the United States, or ‘aay officer of aaa noming] — 


in the por- 


88 n Presidency, while he is e in ape 
cter, or 


ties, or because of his official d 
carers Sr Gd e e easier actions. aati: death. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee rose 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I have an 


Mr. RAY of New York. The amendment. of the gentleman 
from Tennessee will be g. 

The CHAIRMAN. the gentleman from Tennessee desire 
to. offer his amendment before the vote is taken? 

Po RAY of New York. I move that the committee do now 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
the committee rises now, will this section be subject to — 
ment in the morning? 

The CHAIRMAN. Undoubtedly. 


Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. I understood the Chair to 
me for the of offering the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN.. gentleman from New York at the 

same time moved that the committee do now rise. That isa 

preferential motion,, anb rag entleman will withhold hisamend- 


ment ee ee be 
— on the 
recognized 
The CHAIRMAN. y. 
—— motion was agreed to. 


The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GROSVENOR, . 
the Whole House on the state “oe the Union, reported that. that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (S. 3653) and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, the Mili 3 appropria- 
tion bill has come over from the Senate, T ask unanimous con- 
sent to take the bill from the Speaker’s table and put it in confer- 
ence. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the Military Academ 
appropriation bill, di to the Senate amendments, and as 
for a conference. Is there objection? 

(0 N of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
ask the gentleman if the members of the minority of the commit- 
tee have been consulted in to that, motion. 

Mr. HULL. No, sir; they have not. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Then I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


SEIZURE OF BRITISH SCHOONERS E. R. NICKERSON AND WARY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; which was read, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and the House of Representatives: 


I hedge ig herewith a report by the of State in regard to certain 
claims of British and German subjects nie incest Sri out of the seizure of the 
British schooners I. B Niokeraon aml. Wary du the late war with 8 

which seizure was held by the prize court to be illegal and made wi out 


robable cause. 
3 I recommend that an a riation be made by Congress to pay the said 
in the amounts persons aay the Secretary of State. 
DORE ROOSEVELT. 
Warre Hovse, 
Washington, June 6, 1902. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and fonnd truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11599. An act to redivide the district of Alaska into three 
recording and j divisions; and 

H. R. 14380. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across Waccamaw River at Conway, in the 8 of South Caro- 
lina, by Conway and Seashore Railroad Compan 
The SPEAKER announced his signature to 8 bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 259. An act to establish a light-house and oy ee station 
= Semiahmoo Harbor, Gulf of Georgia, Puget Sound, State of 


ashington; 
S. 312. An act providing that the circuit court of Apr he of the 
eighth judicial circuit of the United States shall hold at least one 
term of said court annually in the city of Denver, in the State of 
Colorado, or in the city of Cheyenne, in the State of Wyoming, 
on the first Monday in September in each year, and at the city of 
St. Paul, in the State of Minnesota, on the first Monday in June 
in each year; and 
S. 3800. An act to grant certain lands to the State of Idaho, 
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SENATE BILLS AND HOUSE BILL WITH SENATE AMENDMENTS 
REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their appro- 
priate. committees as indicated below: 

8. 5140. Anact granting an increase of pension to Dudley Cary 
to Me pr eam on Invalid Pensions. 8 a. 

6040, An granting an increase ef pension 0 A 
8 5 ta Capraia on Invalid Teasa a lee 
R. 13676. act making appropriations for the support o 
the Military Academy for the 3 ending June 30. 1903, and 
for other purposes with Senate amendments—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 
p LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. ELLIOTT (on requestof Mr. SCARBOROUGH), indefinitely, 
on account of important iness. 

To Mr. McAnprews, for ten days, on account of important 


To Mr. CASSINGHAM, for six days, on aceount of important 


LEVI HATCHETT. 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on 
the bill (S. 2975) and ask that the report and statement be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The request will be complied with. 
The conference report is as follows: 
The committee of conference on the Ra . votes of the two Houses 
the amendme: as 5 


on the nt of the House to the an increase of 
pension to Levi 
agreed to 


) 
Hatchett, having met, free. conference have 


10 recommend. do recommend, to their respective Houses as fol- 
ws: 
That the House recede from its amendment. 


G: 
RUD. KLEBERG, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
WM. J. DEBOE, 


E. W. CARMACK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


The Senate bill (S. 2975) increased the pension of Levi Hatchett to $24. Th 
House amended the Senate bill . 1 The 
result of the conference agreement is that the House recedes, and leaves 


the bill as it passed the Senate. 
HENRY R. GIBSON, 
RUD. KLEBER 


i G, 
Conferees on part of the House. 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 
The motion was agreed to. 
And accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive com- 
munications were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as 


8 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a copy of a 
communication from the Quartermaster-General of the Army sub- 
mitting a list of steamship lines and shipowners to whom infor- 
mation was furnished regarding conditions of sale of the Army 
transport —to the Committee on Military Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy 
of a communication from the Secretary of the Interior submitting 
an estimate of appropriation for payment of certain deputy sur- 
bi I the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
the Clerk, and referred to the several Calendars therein named, 
as follows: 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the joint resolution of the House (H. J. Res. 
6) in relation to monument to prison-ship martyrs at Fort Greene, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2349); which said joint resolution and re- 
port were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. EDDY, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to which 
was referred the joint resolution of the House (H. J. Res. 196) 
empowering the State of Minnesota to file its selections for in- 
demnity school lands upon public lands in Minnesota, otherwise 
undisposed of in to ips, immediately upon the survey thereof 


in the field and prior to the approval and filing of the plat and 
survey thereof, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a re (No. 2851); which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. - 
Mr. MANN, from the Committee on Interstate and Fore 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 


14691) to authorize the construction of a pontoon across the 
Missouri River, in the county of Cass, in the Stateof Nebraska, 


and in the county of Mills, in the State of Iowa, rted the 
same with amendments, accompanied by a re ©. 2361); 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports weré delivered to 
the Clerk, and laid on the table, as follows: 

Mr. GROSVENOR, from the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill of the House 
(H. R. 7945) to extend the lien for mariners’ wages to the mas- 
ters of vessels, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a 
97 — Sa which said bill and report were ordered to lie 
on 


He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 8202) to extend the lien for mariners’ 
wages to masters of vessels, reported the same adversely, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2253); which said bill and report were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 8588) to extend the lien for mariners’ 
wages to the masters of vessels, reported the same adversely, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2354); which said bill and report 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also, from the same committee. to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 9048) to extend the lien for mariners’ 
wages to the masters of vessels, reported the same adversely, ac- 
companied by a p j (No. 2355); which said bill and report were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 8589) to amend the navigation laws, re- 
ported the same adversely, accom ed a report (No. 2356); 
which said bill and report were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the bill 
of the House (H. R. 8197) providing for investigation of the con- 
duct of officers of steam vessels by jury trial, reporteđ the same 
adversely, accompanied by a report (No, 2857); which said bill and 
report were ordered to lie on the table. 

e also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 8200) to extend the lien for mariners’ 
wages to the masters of vessels, reported the same adversely, ac- 
companied by a rupert (No, 2358); which said bill and report were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the bill 
of the House (H. R. 8196) providing for investigation of the con- 
duct of officers of steam vessels by jury trial, reported the same 
adversely, accompanied by a re (No. 2359); which said bill and 
report were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 7947) providing for the investigation of 
the conduct of officers of steam vessels, reported the same ad- 
versely, accompanied by a report (No. 2360); which said bill and 
report were ordered to lie on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce was di from the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 14830) for the relief of the estate of Peter H. Knight, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 

e following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
OWS: 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 14947) to 
amend an act entitled An act to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” approved July 2, 
1890—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

_ By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. e She provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Morristown, Tenn.—tothe Committee 
on Public N and Grounds. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A resolution (H. Res. 292) pro- 
viding for an investigation by the Secretary of the Interior touch- 
ing the taxation of mal property, occupations, franchises, etc., 
in the Indian Territory—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
hed following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 14948) granting an increase of 
pension to John Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWERSOCK: A bill (H. R. 14949) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William J. Shepard—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 14950) for the relief of the Alaska 
Commercial Company—to the Committee on Claims. 

xe eet PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 14951) for the relief of John 
V. Wright—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PEARRE: A bill (H. R. 14952) granting an increase of 
pension to L. S. Grove—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 14953) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mrs. Charles H. Cushman—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14954) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Finnerty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14955) granting a pension to John C. Currier— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 14956) for 
the relief of the heirs of John T. Lawrence, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RODEY: A bill (H. R. 14957) granting an increase of 
pension to Mathias Custer—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. . 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 14958) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewis S. George—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 14959) granting 
increase of pension to Alexander T. Sulinyer—to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANDIS: A bill (H. R. 14960) granting an increase of 
pension to Joel M. Street—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 14961) granting a pension to 
W. E. Sharp—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 14963) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hermann Tuerk—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A resolution (H. Res. 
290) referring to the Court of Claims the claim of the heirs of 
John T. Lawrence, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. OTJEN: A resolution (H. Res. 291) referring to the 
Court of Claims House bills Nos. 6511, 9380, 10014, 5042, 8262. 
9479. 5717, 5720, 10127, 10128, 10081, 1764, 2211, 8377, 3276, 10123. 
10867, 5564, 8330, 12030, 8265, 8006, 13965, 5493, 5491, 5502, 5507, 5508. 
5484, 11143, 12747, 12748, 13603, 13903, 8264, 10349, 6715, 3279, 7421, 
12445, 13518, 18521, 3428, 5976, 14901, 3613, 3719, 1773, 7438, and 
11051—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following pereos and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNEY: Petition of the Milwaukee Convention of 
Congregational Churches of Wisconsin, for a law forbidding 
gambling and sale of lottery tickets by telegraph—to the Com- 
mittee on the J 1915 77 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: 8 to accompany House bill grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Hermann Tuerk—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROMWELL: Petition of citizens of Wyoming, Ohio, 
urging the passage of Senate bill 1890, the per diem pension bill— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania (by request): Petitions of 
Nottingham Monthly Meeting of Friends; Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Oxford; Baptist Church, United 1 
terian Church, Methodist Episcopal Church, Presbyterian Church. 
and Second Presbyterian Church, colored, all of Oxford, Pa. 
for prohibition in the islands, and further and full trial of the 
anticanteen law—to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also (by request), petitions of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union and various churches of Oxford, Pa., above named, 
in relation to polygamous marriages—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Resolutions of West Side Lodge, No. 320, 
International Association of Machinists, of New York, favoring 
the construction of war vessels at the Government navy-yards— 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBSON: Papers to accompany House bill granting a 
pension to W. E. Sha: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of 21 citizens of Pike Run, 
Vinton County, Ohio, favoring a bill to modify the pension laws— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. HOWELL: Resolutions of the board of water com- 
missioners of Hoboken, N. J., indorsing House bill 6279, to in- 
crease the pay of letter carriers—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Bordentown, N. J., for a Sunday 
law for the national capital—to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. KERN: Resolutions of Mine Workers’ Union No. 688, 
of Birkner Station, Ill., for more rigid restriction of immigra- 
tion—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, resolutions of Team and Livery Drivers’ Union No. 287, 
Federal Labor Union No. 8165, Retail Clerks’ Association No. 371, 
United Mine Workers’ Union No. 705, and Mine Examiners’ Mu- 
tual Aid Association No. 18, all of O’Fallon, III., favoring the 
passage of the Grosvenor anti-injunction bill—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. ` 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Resolutions of West Side Li „No. 820, 
International Association of Machinists, of New York, favoring 
the construction of war vessels in the United States navy-yards— 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of Jane C. Palmer and others, of Penn 
Yan, N. Y., for an amendment to the Constitution preventing 
polygamous marriages—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUPPERT: Resolutions of West Side Lodge, No. 320, 
International Association of Machinists, of New York, favoring 
the construction of war vessels at the Government navy-yards— 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLER of Ohio: Petitions of posts of the Grand Army 
of the Republic of East Liverpool, Canton, Leetonia, Canal Fulton 
Alliance, North Gearytown, and Post No. 600, Department of 
Ohio, favoring the passage of House bill 3067—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Youngstown, Ohio, for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution preventing polygamous marriages—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS: Resolutions of Central Trades and 
Labor Council, Zanesville, Ohio. and Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly of Marietta, Ohio, indorsing House bill 6279, to increase the 
pay of letter carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: Paper in support of bill to in- 
crease the pension of Alexander T, Sulinger—to the Committee 
on ERMENE 8 70 a a 

Also, r to accompany House bill granting a pension 
James M. lades—to the Commitee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, June 7, 1902. 


Prayer by Rev. F. J. PretryMan, of the city of Washington. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings, when, on request of Mr. CLAY, and by unanimous con- 
sent. the further reading was dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Jour- 
nal will stand approved. 

RENTAL OF BUILDINGS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Postmaster-General, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 22d ultimo, certain information rela- 
tive to quarters rented by the Post-Office Department, giving the 
location, area of floor space occupied, and the annual rental 
thereof; which was referred tothe Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting, in response to a reso- 
lution of the 22d ultimo, certain information relative to quarters 
rented by the Interstate Commerce Commission, giving the loca- 
tion, area of floor space occupied, and the annual rental thereof; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
following bills: 

A bill (H. R. 9290) granting a pension to Frances L. Ackley; 


and 

A bill (H. R. 11249) granting an increase of pension to Katha- 
rine Rains Paul. 

The message also announced that the House had 
current resolution authorizing the Committee of 


a con- 
onference on 


the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the sundry civil appropriation bill (H. R. 13128) 
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to consider and recommend the inclusion in that bill of n 
appropriations to carry out the several objects authorized in the 
act to increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings, etc. 
approved June 6, 1902, in which it requested the concurrence o 
e Senate. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 259) to establish a light-house and fog-signal station 
at Semiahmoo Harbor, Gulf of Georgia, Puget Sound, State of 
Washington; 

A bill (S. 312) providing that the circuit court of appeals of the 
eighth judicial circuit of the United States shall hold at least one 
term of said court annually in the city of Denver, in the State of 
Colorado, or in the city of Cheyenne, in the State of Wyoming, 
on the first Monday in September in each year, and at the city 
of St. Paul, in the State of Minnesota, on the first Monday in 
June in each year; 

A bill (S. 3800) to grant certain lands to the State of Idaho; 

A bill (H. R. 11599) to redivide the district of Alaska into three 
recording and judicial divisions; and 

A bill (H. R. 14380) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Waccamaw River at Conway, in the State of South 
Carolina, by Conway and Seashore Railroad Company. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS presented a petition of Elwood Post, No. 61, 
Department of Indiana, Grand Army of the Republic, of Elwood, 
Ind., praying for the passage of a per diem service pension bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of Hollweg and Reese, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., praying for the adoption of certain amendments 
to the bankruptcy law; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 74, United Mine 
Workers of America, of Clinton, Ind., praying for the passage of 
the so-called Hoar anti-injunction bill to limit the meaning of the 
word“ conspiracy ” and the use of restraining orders and injunc- 
tions” in certain cases, and remonstrating against the passage 
of any substitute therefor; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of West Greenwich, R. I., and a petition of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Mount Pleasant, R. I., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in immigrant stations; which were referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Diocese of Central Pennsyl- 
vania, of Sunbury, Pa., and a petition of the American Laryngo- 
logical Association, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
establish a laboratory for the study of the criminal, pauper, and 
defective classes; which were referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

Mr. MASON eee titions of the Western Avenue anen 
Church, of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Dekalb 
County, of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Dupage 
County, of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Schuy- 
ler County, and of the Presbyterian Missionary Society of Shelby- 
ville, all in the State of Ilinois, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors at immi- 
grant stations; which were referred to the Committee on Immi- 


gration. 

Mr. BURTON presented resolutions adopted by the Southern 
Kansas Millers’ Club, of Wichita, Kans., favoring the ratification 
of certain reciprocity treaties; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of the Central Labor Union of 
Portland, Me., praying for the enactment of legislation fixing 
eicht hours as a day's labor for employees in the navy-yards of 
the country, and also praying for the enactment of legislation 
providing an educational test for immigrants to this country; 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Tabasco Council, No. 29, Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics, of Berwick, Me., praying 
for the enactment of legislation providing an educational test for 
immigrants to this country; which was referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. GAMBLE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2991) for the relief of F. C. Boucher, re- 
ported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. FRYE introduced a bill (S. 6101) granting an increase of 
pension to Reuben Andrews; which was read twice by its title, 
a with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 

ensions. 0 


Mr. FAIRBANKS introduced a bill (S. 6102) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Joseph Kibble; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MASON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 6108) for the re- 
lief of the heirs of Margaret Kennedy; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 6104) to restore to the active 
list of the Navy the name of John Walton Ross; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. SIMMONS introduced a bill (S. 6105) for the relief of the 
heirs of Cicero M. Davis; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6106) for the porone of real es- 
tate for revenue and customs purposes, at Wilmington, N. C.; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut (for Mr. HAwLEY) introduced a 
bill (S. 6107) granting an increase of pension to Hattie Connell; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PERKINS (for Mr. PENROSE) submitted an amendment 

proposing to appropriate $300,000 for the construction of a torpedo- 

t destroyer with Richard B. Painton’s electrical system of 

multiple screw propellers and electrical rudder-steering gear ap- 

ratus, etc., intended to be 5 to the naval appropriation 

ill; which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

ISTHMIAN CANAL. 


Mr. FAIRBANKS. I wish to give notice that after the routine 
morning business on Wednesday next I will address the Senate on 
the unfinished business, being the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for 
the construction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. 


OVERHEAD ELECTRIC WIRES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. GALLINGER. At the request of the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McMILLAN], chairman of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I move that the joint resolution (S. R. 84) to per- 
mit the erection and use for lighting purposes of overhead elec- 
tric wires outside of the fire limits, east of Rock Creek, District 
of Columbia, be recommitted to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. If there isno further morning 
business the Calendar under Rule VII is in order. 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate bill 1792, of which I gave notice yesterday. 

Mr. DEPEW. I gave notice that I would address the Senate 
in a few remarks this morning, immediately after the routine 
morning business, on Senate bill 492, and I will now ask for that 
privilege. 

Mr. NELSON. On what bill? 

Mr. DEPEW. On the bill forthe purchase of a national forest 
reserve in the Southern Appalachian Mountains. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota withdraw his motion? 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator from New York wants to go on, 
I shall not insist on my motion. 

Mr. DEPEW. I do not want to be deprived of my privilege of 
delivering a speech, as I have to leave the city. 

558 NELSON. My bill is one relating to the London dock 
clause. 

Mr. DEPEW. It will take some time? 

Mr. NELSON. It will take some time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
will proceed. 

NATIONAL APPALACHIAN FOREST RESERVE, 


Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President, Senate bill 5228, for the pur- 
chase of a national forest reserve in the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains, to be known as the National Appalachian Forest 
Reserve,” has been carefully examined and received a unani- 
mously favorable report from the Committee on Forest Reserva- 
tions and the Protection of Game. 

As a member of that committee, I was deeply impressed with 
the testimony presented. The results of the investigation were 
so convincing and satisfactory that legislation seemed to the com- 
mittee to be imperative. 

President Roosevelt in his message to the present Congress 
under date of December 19, 1901, says: z 
00 heartily commend this measure to the favorable consideration of the 
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The Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. James Wilson, in his.report 
to Congress of the same date, says: 
must be 


The States of the Southern Appalachian region own little or no land. and 
Gay nanan rE T Justi b on ene necessity, and. — 
o D „ y a 
expected to bans — D—ͤ— result a 
Nature has been so prodigal in her gifts of forests.to the United 
States that the important question of their preservation has. been: 
neglected too long. Theattacks of the settlers upon the woods for 
clearings and: a, home have been indiscrimi and wasteful in 
the extreme. Tlie settlers are not to blame, nor are the lumber- 
men. The destruction which has been going on with such fright- 
fully increasing rapidity during the last fifty years is due to a lack 
of that governmental supervision in the interest of the whole people: 
which can only come from education and experience. The lum- 
berman wishes to realize at once upon his purchase, and as a 
rule vast fortunes are made in deforesting the land. Railroads 


are run into the woods, all the appliances of modern inventions | 


and machinery are at work, and cent inheritance is 
being squandered with a rapidity which is full of peril for the 


Intelligent conservation of the forests. of a country is the high- 
est evidence. of its civilization. The climate, the soil, the pro- 
ductive capacity of the farm, the equability of the rainfall and 
the beneficent flow of the streams are all dependent upon the 
science of forestry. We have wisely set apart already in the 
West 41 national forest reserves—abont 46,000,000 acres. One of 
them is already paying — and podas a slight revenue. 

The. rience of the older countries of the world is of great 
value in this investigation.. Forestry has been practiced. in Ger- 
many for hundreds of years. 3 for this wise and thought- 
ful care by the Government, the fatherland would be wholly un- 
able to sustain its crowded ulation. Twenty-six per cent of 
the land of that country is. in forests, of which the Government 
owns two-thirds. We have left in our own country only 26 per 
cent of our territory in woods, Germany has jal ls of 
forestry for the: education of her youth im this science. The 
young forester is taught all that books and lectures can give, and 
then is placed in a course of from three to seven years in the 
practical application of his work and personal study upon. the 
ground. In that way he becomes fitted for his career.. e Gov- 
ernment not only cares for its own forests, but it brings under its 
supervision, laws, and rules those of private owners. 

France 17 per cent of the country isin the forest, of which 
the Government owns one-ninth. The ruin caused by floods and 
by the drying up of streams from deforesting the mountain 
sides led one of the ablest. statesmen of France, Colbert, during 
the reign of Lonis XIV, in 1669, to. prepare and put in force a 
code of forest laws. Under this code, as perfected, all the forests 
in France, whether owned by the Government, by communes, or 
by individuals, are under the direct supervision and control of 
the department of agriculture. 

The same is true in Italy, in Switzerland, and in Austria. 
European Governments are going still further in the line of forest 

rvation. The- Italian Government found that their valley 

were being destroyed by the floods which in the rainy sea- 
son poured down from their deforested mountain slopes. They 
came to the conclusion that it would be true economy for Italy 
to reforest these hills. They have arranged for the expenditure 
of $12,000,000, andi this reforests. only 500,000: acres. France, 
feeling the same disastrous effects upon her agriculture and from 
the same cause, expended $12,000,000 in the reforesting of 800,000 
acres, and has made arrangements for the expenditure of 
$28,000,000 more to complete her plan. It costs for this reforest- 
ing $24 an acre in Italy and $50 an are in France. Notwithstand- 
ing this large expenditure, it will be a half a century before the 
full benefit ofthe reforesting can: be felt. It willbe many genera- 
tions before the soil in the woods will have acquired that quality 
of absorption and retention of the water which makes it both a 
reservoir and a protection for the farms below. 

The proposition before us is not to reforest at $24 an acre, as in 
Italy, or at 880 an acre, as in France, but at an expense of about 
82 an acre to preserve the forests which have been forming for 
over a thousand years in trees and soil. Scientific forestry in 
Germany, France, and Italy gathers. an annual crop from the 
trees which have reached the point where they are commercially 
valuable and can be cut, not only without injury to, but, on the 
contrary, for the benefit of the whole forest, of from $1 to $5 an 
acre per year net, after paying all the 5 care. 

There are many villages in Germany which pay all their taxes 
from the revenue derived annually from forests which they own, 


while other communities which sold or deforested their common 
lands have poor lands and are pauperized by their burdens. 
„Switzerland presents for our mountain regions a remarkable 
illustration of the necessity as well as of the benefit of forest cul- 
ture. The Swiss discovered centuries ago that with the deforest- 
ing of their steep mountain sides after every rainfall tle soil was 
washed down into the valleys and ran off in the streams and that 
their country was likely to become a desert. They were the 
pioneers in this industry of industries. As early as the beginnin 
of 1300 they had a complete system of forest preservation ant 
control. In the six hun years of which they have had the 
records they have brought their system to such perfection that 
the Swiss forests not only are the salvation of Swiss agriculture, 
both on the hillsides and in the valleys, but they yield net to the 
Government $3 per acre a year. It is a form of revenue which is 
not subject to accidents, but can be realized upon with absolute 
certainty under all circumstances. Forests under such conditions 
are a perpetual and increasing mine of wealth to the Government 
on the one hand and to the whole people on the other in their in- 
fluence upon farms and harvests and u industries. 

While 46,000,000 acres of land have rescued to the West, 
there has been nothing done in the East. The country had a 
superb property, unique in every way, unequaled for richness and 
rarity and for the value of its product, in the redwood forests of 
the Pacific slope. gh carelessness simply Congress yielded. 
to the shrewd representations of the speculator, who-under that 
homestead plea, which is properly so attractive to the American, 
secured the enactment of laws by which any settler could secure 
160: acres in these forests of priceless value. Then came the 
harvest of the lumbermen. Each of their employees staked out 
160 acres. The: sailors upon the vessels that carried off their 
lumber were induced to make claims for their 160 acres. each, 
and the land was then transferred to the lumber companies, 
until, for a mere song, this magnificent inheritance of the people: 
fell into the hands of different corporations who are mercilessly 
destroying the timber. 

1 of this kind on the part of Congress becomes almost 
a crime. Those wonderful woods: should have been preserved 
not for speculators: and bogus settlers, but for the whole people 
of the country. They would, under scientific forest manage- 
ment, have been for all time to come not only self-supporting and 
revenue producing, they would have been more—they would 
have been the source of supplies of wood for all purposes for the 
inhabitants of the Pacific coast. They would have been additions 
to the rural scenery, which in every State and country, when at- 
tractive, helps culture and civilization. They would have been 
the home of game, where sportsmen could have found health 
and pleasure, But, instead, the land will become an arid waste, 
the streams will dry up, and the country will lose not only one 
of its best possessions, but there will be inflicted incalculable 
damage EEE avast region which otherwise would have remained 
always of happy homes and cultivated farms. 

The Appalachian forest reserve as proposed in the pending 
measure is about 150 miles in length and of varying by th. It 
is from 400 to 600 feet above the sea. It runs through the States 
of Virginia, West Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Tennessee. The slopesof these mountains are very 
steep, varying from 20 degrees at the lowest to 40 degrees. The 
waters which flow from the perpetual streams, fed by pret lp hers 

ings, run on the one side to the Atlantic and on the other to the 
‘of Mexico, The streams from this mountain forest are the 
tributaries of these important rivers: The James, the Roanoke, 
the Catawba, the Savannah, the New (Kanawha). the Tennessee, 
the French Broad, the Coosa, the Yadkin, the Chattahoochee, the 
Broad, the Hiwassee, the Nolichucky, the Pigeon, the Tuckasegee, 
the Watauga, and the Holston. e region affected by these 
streams is from 100 to 150 miles in widthon the Atlantic side, and 
more than that on the other. It comprises pr of the richest 
agricultural country in the United States. e timber in this 
forest is.all hard wood, and is the largest body of hard wood on 
the North American Continent. It is a museum of forest growth, 
embracing, on account of its location, the woods which can be 
grown in temperate, semitropical, and ical countries. There 
are 137 varieties, making this forest one of the most interesting in 
the world. The deep soil has been forming for a thousand years 
or more, and in its interlacing of tree roots and humus, of grass 
and leaves, there has been created an enormous sponge for the 
absorption, retention, and distribution of the rainfall. 

The rainfall in this region is greater than in any other part of 
the United States except the North Pacific coast. It ranges from 
60 to 100 inches: a year.. The downpour at one time during the 
pant year was 30 inches. Where the forests are intact the water 

ds. its. way through this thick and porous soil, goes into the 
crevices of the rocks and into the gulches and forms springs and 
rivulets. Nature, always beneficent in her operation, so 
this vast collection of the rainy season that during the rest of 
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through the rivulets into 
the streams into the rivers, and waters 
and fertilizes half a dozen States. 

The results of an attack upon this fortress, created by nature 
for the protection and enrichment of the people, is more disastrous 


it flows out naturally and equably 
UE LADE and through 


than the sweep of an invading army of savages over a thickly 
populated and fertile country. They kill, they carry off captives, 
they burn and they destroy, but after the war the survivors re- 
turn to their homes and in a few years every vestige of the ruin 
has disappeared. In its place there are again cities, villages, and 
happy people. But the lumberman selects a tract of hard-wood 
forests upon the Appalachian Mountains. The trees, young and 
old, big and little, surrender to the ax and the saw. Then the soil 
is sold to the farmer, who finds abundant harvests in its primeval 
richness. For about three years he gathers a remunerative and 
satisfactory harvest, but he sees, as the enormous rainfall descends, 
his farm gradually disappear. At the end of three years he can 
no longer plant crops, but for two years more, if lucky, he may 
be able to graze his stock. At the end of five years the rains and 
floods haye washed clean the mountain sides, have left nothing 
but the bare rocks, have reduced his farm to a desert, and created 
a ruin which can never be repaired. 

But this is not all. That farm has gone down with the tor- 
rents, which have been formed by the cutting off of the protect- 
ing woods, into the streams below. It has caused them to spread 
over the farms of the valleys and plateaus. It has turned these 

seful waters into roaring floods, which have plowed deep and 
estructive ies through fertile fields and across grassy ins. 
One freshet in the Catawba River last spring, occasioned wholly 
by the deforesting of the mountains, swept away a million and a 
half dollars’ worth of farms, buildings, and stock. The damage 
done by the freshet of last year alone, in the large territory fed 
by the streams and rivers which came from these mountains, was 
estimated at over $18,000,000. 

This destruction can not be r ted many years without turn- 
ing into a desert the fairest portion of our country. This po 
of destruction is constantly enlarging because of encroachments 
upon the forests on account of the growing scarcity of hard wood. 

e lumbermen are bay por pa railways so as to reach the 
heretofore inaccessible de The giants of the mountains, 
which are four or five hun years of , and many of them 7 
feet in diameter and from 140 to 150 feet high, are falling in in- 
creasing numbers every month before the pitiless and ruthless 
invasion of the ax and the saw. In ten years the destruction will 
be complete, the forests will be practically gone, the protecting 
soil will have been washed off the hillsides, and the newspapers 
will be filled each year with tales of disaster to populations, to 
farms, to villages, and to manufacturing enterprises, occasioned 
by unusual and extraordinary rains and the torrents which have 
been formed by them and fiowed down through the valleys. 

It has been estimated that there is in these mountain streams 
1,000,000 horsepower which can be easily utilized. is means 
a saving of $30,000,000 a year in coal alone, which would other- 
wise have to be used for the generation of that amount of power 
for manufacturing purposes. Butitmeansmore. This 1,000,000 
horsepower that these streams, which flow equably all the year 
round because of the nature of the sponge which forms the 
reservoir that supplies them, would create an incalculable amount 
of electrical power. With the successful demonstrations which 
have been made in California and Ni Falls of the distance 
to which this energy can be transmitted, the value of these 
streams, kept in their original condition, to the future of these 
States can not be estimated. There are in these conditions all 
the elements necessary for transportation, for light and heat, for 
ae and mining, in a very large section of the United 

8. 

The proposition in the bill is to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, at an arpana not exceeding $10,000,000, to purchase 
4,000,000 acres of these forests. They are held now in large tracts 
of from 1,000 to 5,000 acres. They are being rapidly bought up 
by lumber companies at from $1.50 to $2 an acre. The owners, 
as Iam informed, would much perfer selling them to the Gov- 
ernment than to individuals or corporations. The reason is ob- 
vious. It is estimated by the rtment of Agriculture that 
within five years the forests would be self-sustaining, and after 
that a source of increasing revenue for all time to come. It is 
pat eas for the States to undertake this work. New York, in 
order to protect the Hudson and Mohawk, has been purchasing a 
arpe doman through the Adirondack forests which she proposes 

ing to every year. This is possible because the whole terri- 
tory is within the limits of the State of New York. Butin the 
Appalachian region one State can not buy the forest sources of 
the streams because they are in another State. The State which 
has the forests can not be expected to go to the expense of pro- 
tecting them in order to preserve the streams . agriculture 
and industries of adjoining Commonwealths. 


The Government does much in many ways to create wealth for 
the poe Every river and harbor bill carries with it millions 
of dollars to create wealth by ing harbors, rivers, and 
streams. The irrigation propositions which are always before us 
and some of which have passed the Senate are also for the crea- 
tion of wealth by making fertile the lands which have always 
lain arid. Here, however, is a proposition not for the creation of 
wealth, but for its preservation. This is a scheme not for many 
local improvements like the $70,000,000 public buildings bill or 
the $70,000,000 river and harbor bill, or the innumerable other 
bills which we pass for localities, but it is a public and beneficent 
measure to keep for future generations in many States and over 
a large area the productive energies which nature has stored for 
the comfort, the living, and the happiness of large populations, 
and for the wealth of the whole country. 

It differs from all other schemes of governmental aid in another 
way. The advantages derived by the Government from the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors is incidental and indirect. The 
same is true of irrigation, of public buildings, and public expend- 
itures of every kind; but in this broad and scheme the 
Government protects its people by entering upon a business im- 
possible for States or individuals, and which no machinery but 


that of the Government can on, and which the ene of 
other countries has demonstrated will prove a source of perpetual 
revenue. 


We have been the happy possessors of such extensive forest 
territories that we have not yet, like other nations, felt the pov- 
erty of wood. There has not been brought home to us how de- 
pendent we are upon it for all purposes in our domestic, home, 
and business life. It would be little short of a national calami 
if we should feel acutely the loss of our wood. That this wi 
occur, and wood become so high as to make it a luxury, is certain 
if this forest denudation goes on. From the cottage of the poor 
man and the home and outbuildings of the farmer to the highly 
polished woods whose artistic graining ornaments the palaces of 
the rich, this wise provision of nature is our necessity. We can 
only keep these hard woods, which every year are becoming 
scarcer and more costly, within reasonable reach of the demands 
of the people by the Gomme entering apon this process of 
scientific forestry. Instead of this 150 miles of hard-wood forests 
being destroyed, as they will be in ten years unless measures are 
taken for their 8 they would under this scheme last 
forever, and yield annually a harvest for the uses of the people. 
A few corporations or individuals may accumulate in a short 
time large fortunes by deforesting, fortunes which will disappear 
in a generation or two, but wise ownership, preservation, and ad- 
ministration by the Government will give employment, property, 
industries, and homes to multitudes for all time. 

To sum up briefly, then, this is a work which only can be done 
by the Government of the United States. It should be done by 
the Government because it interests many States and in a large 
way the people of the whole country. It preserves the hard-wood 
forests and their product for future generations. It keeps upon 
the hills and mountain sides the woods whose influence upon cli- 
mate, soil, and rainfall is most beneficial to a vast territory. It 
prevents mountain torrents, which will in time, as the destruc- 
tion of the forests goes on, turn a large agricultural region into a 
desert. It conserves for man turing that enormous 
water power which will be utilized for a multitude of industries 
which will give employment to thousands and add enormously to 
the wealth of the country. Instead of being an e and a 
drain—and it would be the best expense which the Government 
could make if that was necessary—it will be one of those benefi- 
cent improvements which will shed blessings everywhere, and at 
the same time be self-sustaining and a source of everlasting reve- 
nue to the Government, 

Mr. NELSON rose. 3 

_Mr. HALE. Mr. President, before the Senate proceeds to con- 
sider any other matter, I wish the Senator from New York would 
tell us, after we have had the positive delight of listening to 
the rhythmic flow of his eloquence, what is the practical plan 
he has in view to accomplish the very great object upon which he 
has spoken. 

Mr. DEPEW. Iam very much obliged to my friend the Sena- 
tor from Maine for asking that question. 

_ There is a bill brought in by the Committee on Forest Reserva- 
tions and the Protection of Game, unanimonsly reported after an 
exhaustive consideration, which provides the plan for the ac- 
complishment of this result. It proposes to give to the Secretary 
of Agriculture the right to purchase a reservation upon the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains, and appropriates $10,000,000 
for that purpose, to be used as the scheme is perfected and the 
purchases are made. 

The testimony before the committee was that these forests now 
lie in one body; that the invasion upon them so far by farmers 
and settlers has been very slight; that they are all in the market 
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for sale, and that without any doubt the whole of the 4,000,000 
acres can be purchased for $10,000,000. 

Mr. HALE. Making a great public governmental reservation. 

Mr. DEPEW. It makes a great public governmental reserva- 
tion, the same kind as the 41 forest reservations that we already 
have in the new States. 

Mr. HALE. Ido not think that anyone listening to the Sena- 
tor can fail to have been impressed with the very great impor- 
tance of this subject as he has presented it. Business is so diver- 
sified here, and as pretty much every one of us is devoting his 
time and attention to en purposes and objects, I was not 
aware of the extent of the scheme proposed by the bill. Some- 
thing ought to be done about it at the present session. The very 
thing that is going on, the ravage of this region, which will, as 
the Senator says, make it a desert in ten years, ought to be ar- 
rested, and at no distant day. 

I hope if the Senator is not here other Senators upon the com- 
mittee will see to it that the bill which he has explained to us is 
brought before the Senate and that the Senate will properly ap- 
preciate the purpose and the work, so that we may embark on 
this most important enterprise of the Government to save that 
great forest region. 

Mr. PRITC. D. Mr. President, I had intended to ask fora 
vote on the measure at this time, but owing to the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Simmons], who desires to submit some remarks in 
respect to the measure, I give notice that I shall call it up some time 
next week, in order that we may have a vote upon the question. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will do that. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. The matter has been thoroughly investi- 
gated by the Agricultural Department and the bill has the favor- 
able recommendation of that Department, as well as of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 


LONDON DOCK CHARGES, 


Mr. NELSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 1792) to amend an act entitled An act re- 
lating to navigation of vessels, bills of lading, and to certain obli- 
gations, duties, and rights in connection with the carriage of 


property.“ and [ask unanimous consent that it may be considered 
without the limitation of debate im by the eighth rule. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e question is on agreeing to 


the motion of the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent that the limitation on debate under rule 
8 may be dispensed with during the consideration of this bill. 
Is there objection? TheChair hears none. The bill will be read. 

Mr. NELSON. Iask unanimous consent that the formal read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with; and before taking up the bill 
and reading it for amendment. I desire to makea brief statement 
in explanation of the merits of the measure, 

Mr. HALE. Before the Senator from Minnesota goes on, I 
wish to inquire whether an amendment to his bill. which was 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], has 

n offered or only notice of it was given? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e memory of the Chair is 
that it was printed and laid on the table, and it will be necessary 
to offer it as an amendment. 

Mr. HALE. I shall see to it. then, in the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, that the amendment is offered. I did 
not know but that it was already pending. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire briefly to explain the 
merits of the bill. 

The object of the proposed bill is to relieve the shippers of 
American products in this country from certain burdens and 
charges imposed by a combination of steamship companies plying 
in the North Atlantic trade in respect to the products shipped to 
the port of London. 

Before I go into a discussion of the case, in order that the Sen- 
ate may understand some of the quotations, I desire to state that 
at the close of the last session the millers of Minneapolis called 
my attention to the evils complained of, the injustice imposed 
upon American shippers by the steamship companies in forcing 
them to accept bills of lading incorporating what is known as the 
London clanse, a clause charging them a certain specific amount 
for the discharging of their goods at the port of London. 

The millers called my attention, as I said, to that subject at the 
close of the last session. It was too late then to take it up. I 
afterwards, in order to obtain full information in the premises. 
referred the matter to the State Department, with the request that 
the Department get our minister in England to investigate the 
whole subject. The Department referred it to our minister, Mr. 
Choate, who made a careful and thorough investigation and sub- 
mitted an extensive report both upon the law and the facts to 
Congress. : 3 

Prior to 1893 the shipping companies plying in the north At- 
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lantic trade had been in the habit of 8 clauses into 
their bills of lading exempting them from all liability for the 
negligence of their servants and masters in stowing and convey- 
ing the ; in fact, exonerating them from all liability, no 
matter in what shape they stowed the cargo, no matter in what 
shape they carried it, and no matter in what shape they delivered 
it. The evil became so great that finally the American shippers, 
in 1893, applied to Congress for relief, and there was passed what 
is commonly known as the Harter Act. 

The first section of that act provides: 

That it shall not be lawful for the manager, agent, master, or owner of 
any vessel Sapra merchandise or property from or between ports of 
the United States and foreign ports to insert in any bill of lading or shippin; 
document any clause, covenant, or eement whereby it, he, or they sha 
be relieved from liability for loss or reson arising from ne; i, een fault, 
or failure in proper loading, stowage, e y, care, or 82 elivery of any 
and all lawful merchandise or property committed to its or their charge, 
Any and all words or clauses of such import inserted in bills of lading or 
shipping receipts shall be null and void and of no effect. 

Section 2 is on the same lines, and I shall not take up the time 
of the Senate to read it. 

The evils then complained of were remedied by this act. Up 
to that time the steamship companies had been in the habit of 
forcing upon American shippers bills of lading with clauses that 
exonerated thein from liability, and this law was intended to re- 
lieve them from that onus and to prohibit the insertion of any 
such clauses. 

Since that time the steamship companies having vessels plyin 
in the North Atlantic trade, between our country and the port o 
London, have formed a combination and compelled American 
shippers to accept bills of lading incorporating what is known as 
the London clause. The London clause is a clause compelling 
shippers to pay, in addition to the ordinary and usual freight 
charges, a certain specific sum for the unloading and delivery of 
the cargo in the port of London. Under the law and custom pre- 
vailing in the port of London 1 are entitled to free delivery. 

In order that Senators may y understand the question, I will 
say that the river Thames is a great big tide-water stream which 
flows through the heart of the city of London, and over 76 per 
cent of the goods that are delive from the steamship compa- 
nies on the docks are again put back from the docks into lighters 
and barges that ply on the river and are distributed to the vari- 
ous | ities along the wharves by those lighters, so as to be de- 
livered throughout the city. 

By the custom of the port of London, by the common law of 
the port, and also by the act of Parliament, the consignees of 
goods are entitled to free delivery of the goods overside in the 
port of London, delivered on board barges and lighters direct 
overside from the vessel. 

I will read you a few sentences from Minister Choate’s report, 
showing you what the law is and what the act of Parliament is 
governing the port of London. This is the history of the matter: 


Prior to the formation of docks in London, about a century ago, the usual 
mode of discharging cargo was overside into barges or lighters in midstream, 
the barges carrying it to the wharves and quays. 

The formation of docks was stoutly opposed by the powerful association 
of bargemen or watermen, and to save their rights and the powerful interest 
represented by their business, which was of great antiquity, a clause was in- 
serted in the original and in each succeeding dock charter in substance 
exempting all lighters and craft entering the docks to discharge or receive 

toor from any vessel from the payrons of any rates, and that the 
goods so dischar, or received should exempt from any payment what- 
ever, and so the law now stands. This secured tothe bargemen and to the 
owners of cargo the ancient right to the loading and discharge of cargo 
overside, even in the docks, without any charge by the dock companies. 

In other words, before the docks were established the con- 
signees of goods were entitled to the free delivery of their goods 
overside the ship directly into lighters. When the dock com- 
panies were incorporated, that right was still reserved; that right 
was still retained; the consignees were still entitled to the free 
delivery of goods even if the goods were placed on the dock and 
from the dock put back into lighters. 

In 1894—to make the question still clearer and to settle it—an 
act of Parliament was passed. I will read one provision of the act 
bearing on this matter, and ask the attention of the Senate to it: 

4) If any goods for the purpose of convenience in assorting the sam 
landed at the wharf where the iD is discharged, and the owner oF the Roos 
at the time of that landing has made entry and is ready and offers to take 
delivery thereof, and to convey the same to some other wharf or warehouse. 
the ll be assorted at landing, and shall, if demanded, be delivered 
to the owner thereof within twenty-four hours after assortment, and the 
expense of and consequent upon that landing and assortment shall be borne 
by the shipowner. 

That is the law to-day in the port of London; that is, the con- 
signees of goods are entitled to free delivery overside from the ship 
into barges and lighters. But if the shipowners, for their con- 
venience in assorting their cargo and distributing it, see fit to 
take it first out of the ships onto the dock, the consignees are still 
entitled to the delivery of those goods from the dock into lighters 
or barges free of charge. 

It is a curious thing about the port of London, different from 
any other port that I know of, that over 76 per cent—and this re- 
port and the statistics show it to be over 76 per cent—of all the 
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goods that are discharged from steamers to the docks and wharves 
are simply discharged for the purpose of assorting, and are put 
back into the barges and lighters for distribution and delivery 
throughout the city. y 

The steamship companies, for their own convenience in dis- 
charging a cargo, especially in the case of mixed cargoes, can as- 
sort them better and more easily by having dock space on the 
quay for this purpose and to get access to the ships with the 
goods to be sent abroad, they require dock npe for their own 
convenience. They have seen fit, instead of distributing and de- 
livering the goods directly overside into lighters and barges, to 
place them on the dock and then from the dock back again into 
the barges and lighters. Over 76 per cent of the goods are thus 

laced on the dock for delivery to lighters. AN this charge was 
rne by the shipowners up to 1888. At that time the steamship 
companies began to insert in their bills of lading from this country 
to the port of London what was known as the London dock clause. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. I ae the Senator if he knows whether the 
same rule prevails with reference to the commerce from other 
countries. 

Mr. NELSON. Iam coming to that later on. The only prod- 
ucts that enter the port of London to-day in steamships that have 
to bear the burden of the London clause are goods in ships from 
North America; and I shall show from Mr. Choate’s report that 
that is the fact. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator does not claim that as to other coun- 
tries from which shipments are made by transportation com- 
panies, in no case is the London dock clause resorted to? 

Mr. NELSON. That is what I claim, as the evidence and the 
report of Mr. Choate show. 

r. JONES of Arkansas. It is impossible to hear on this side 
of the Chamber what is going on, owing to the low voice in which 
Senators are speaking. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Do I understand that this is a discrimina- 
tion against the United States? à 

Mr. NELSON. This is a discrimination against the United 
States, and I shall prove it by the report. I call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that the only case in which it is applied is 
in what are known as American bills of lading. The steamship 
companies haying vessels plying in the North Atlantic trade be- 
tween our ports and the port of London have inserted this Lon- 
don clause, and it is not found in the case of any other orta- 
tion companies, and ours are the only products subject to that 
charge in the port of London. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me, I will call the at- 
tention of Senators to page 9 of the report: 


These charges of the “ London clause“ are a pure discrimination against 
a retin trade, and do not apply to any other trade in the port of 

ndon, 

That is the language used by me in the report. Now, Iread a quo- 
tation from what appears in the hearings before the committee: 

This charge of 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. is one which penalizes American goods, as 
it is not applied in the port of London to arriving from-any other mar- 
ket; in other words, flour from Russia, the Cape, Australia, or in fact any 
other market except North America, does not pay this charge, and to that 
extent American goods of all descriptions (for flour is only one of these) are 
penalized by this charge. (Hearings, p. 87.) 

I will now read from Mr. Choate’s report. He says: 

There is undoubtedly a discrimination as i flour from the United 
States and Canada in favor of flour coming to London from all other parts 
of the world. Flour is brought to Londen from many other parts of the 
world, and is landed and delivered from large steamers in much the same 
way, and whatever cost attaches to this mode of delivery is paid by the ship- 
owners out of the freight, no such clause as the “London clause“ having 
been adopted. (Choate, p. 7.) 

I read further from Mr. Choate: 

Canadian and American flour is by far the a eee import of flour into 
London, and although other imported flour, such as Hungarian, French 
Russian, Australian, Californian, gets free overside 8 Canadian and 
American flour is subjected to the London clause,” an besides which, 
whereas the charge for pet fees an uptown warehouse for the purpose of 
distribution in Canadian and erican is 4s. per ton, the charge on other 
imported flour is 3s, 6d. per ton, so that Canadian and American costs 28. per 
ton more to land than other flour. (Choate, p. 33.) 

When this London dock clause was first inserted in their bills 
of lading, for the first two years the steamship companies hired 
the dock companies to do the discharging of the cargo; and at 
that time—I will give you as an example one commodity, that of 
flour—at that time the steamship companies paid the dock com- 
panies 10d., equal to 20 cents in our money, for discharging 
flour—that is, discharging it from the vessel onto the dock and 
from the dock back on the barges and lighters. In 1891 the steam- 
smp companies took that labor away from the dock companies, 
and instead of hiring the dock companies to doit they did it them- 
selves, and immediately they advanced the rates. For instance, 
upon flour they advanced the rate from 10d. a ton to is. 2d. a ton, 
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an increase of 4d.,or 8 cents, aton. There is a good deal of profit 
in these dock charges. The representatives of the steamship com- 
panies appearing before our committee denied that, but the facts 
are against them. I will read this brief statement from the report: 

Although the shipowners, through their representatives, at the hearing 
denied, but not — oath, that there was any profit to them in these 
charges, there is a preponderance of evidence the other way, showing that 
there is quite a ma of profit. From 1888, when the London clause“ 
was first 5 1 1891, the cargoes were discharged by the dock com- 
poni who, in the case of flour, for instance, only charged the shipowners 

0 pence per ton for the service, for which the shipowners now charge 
1 shilling pence per ton. 

That is what was charged. They started out when they first 
undertook the work at 10 pence per ton, and they advanced it to 
1 shilling 9 pence per ton. 

In the next place the testimony, under oath, of Mr. Scott, chairman of the 
dock company, which performed the work for the shipowners for two years 
under the London clause,” is clear and positive on this point: 

“This profit is supposed to be considerable, and is, of course, a fixed quan- 
tity unaffected by the fluctuation of freight. We may mention that the 
supposition that there is a considerable profit hanging to the charges made for 
the work done under the ‘London clause’ was recently confirmed by Mr. 
Charles J. C. Scott, the chairman of the London and India Docks Company, 
the company who actually et this work for the 1 during 
tip = two years of the ‘London clause,’ and who should be an indisputa- 

e authority. 

“When Gina evidence before the royal commission on the port of Lon- 
don, on May 6, 1901, Mr. Scott says, in reply to Sir John Wolfe 

. 5657. Under the conditions of the North American trade, the ship- 
owner has done his work when he puts the on the quay? 


“A. Yes; but the shipowner, under the Nort American Bill of lading, by 


his bill of lading is entitled to make a charge for doing that, and there is a 
considerable amount of profit hanging onto that, so that the shipowner is 
anxious to put it on the quay. 

“ (Choate, p. 16, and Hearings, p. 69.)” 

The original London dock clause was a very small and brief one. 
The charge was quite limited when it was adopted, in 1888, but 
from time to time they have advanced it, until now they have a» 
multitude of conditions. It started with a little paragraph of 
a dozen lines, and now they have got a paragraph of several 
hundred lines, incorporating all manner of 5 They 
even charge for commodities in cases where the delivery is just 
the same as under the old system. Take wheat, or oats, or corn, 
or barley, or other coarse grain which is shipped in bulk, which 
is not delivered on the dock at all, but is delivered directly from 
the ship into the lighter—even on those products in this London 
dock clause they have incorporated a charge in addition of 1s. 9d. 
They charge on wheat an additional 7d., making it fully 2s. 4d. for 
1 it overside from the ship into the lighter or barge. 

One of the arguments advanced by the shipowners was that it 
was for the convenience of the consignee to have the goods deliv- 
ered at the dock, and from the dock back into the lighter. That 
is not true. The evidence presented to the committee, which ap- 
pears in the hearings—and if necessary I will call the attention of 
Senators to it—shows that it is for the convenience of the steam- 
ship companies rather than that of the consignees or shippers, and 
I will 5 Why. Under the old system, where they had direct 
delivery from the ship overside into the lighter or the barge, as soon 
as the lighter or barge was filled it could go away and deliver the 
goods; but under the present system the ship discharges the cargo 
on the dock; it remains there to be assorted and delivered back 
onto the ship, and from the ship onto the lighter or barge; but 
before that can be done, oftentimes when a ship has been there and 
discharged, as soon as it gets through and before the barge or 
lighter can come up and take the goods away, another ship is 
alongside the dock; and so it comes to that under the present 
system oftentimes the barges are delayed from day to day before 
they can approach the dock and get the goods to take away and 
deliver them. 

dio 1 0 dook. clanna charge is in 2 to the dock 
charges im y the dock company. s after landing on 
the dock are left to be distributed from the dock by carts or Jand 
carriages, then the dock company imposes a charge in addition of 
from 3 shillings and 6 pence a ton to shillings per ton; but if the 
goods are delivered back from the wharves into the barges and 
lighters the consignee is not obliged to pay this charge. Under 
the London clause as it exists fo-day if a cargo of flour is shipped 
from New York to the port of London when it enters that port 
under the London clause it has to pay 1 shilling and 9 pence to the 
steamship companies for discharging the cargo from the vessel; 
and if the flour is left on the dock to be carried away by cart or 
distributed by land conveyance in any shape they have to pay in 
addition a dock charge of, I think, 3 shillings and 6 pence or 4 
shillings per ton. This is denied by the representatives of the 
company, but we had positive evidence on that point, and I beg 
leave to read it to the Senate—a letter addressed to me by Mr. 
Bradley. It is as follows: 

Room 18, 58 WILLIAM STREET, NEw YORK, U. S. A., April 5, 1902. 

Hon. KNUTE NELSON, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR: You will remember that I made a statement in the committee 


that the London landing charge applied on all flour going into the port of 
London, whether it was delivered directly to the buyer & went on storage 
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on the docks. You will also remember that the steamship — contra- 
that the 1 shilling 


your a certificate of a 
notary public of New York City confirming my 1 gentleman 


You therefore see 


that bears out my statement in full detail. 


Yours, ve A 
rd 5 H. BRADLEY. 
STATE or New YORK, County of New York, ss: 


I, Frederic H. Cohoon, of New York, hereby certify that I have examined 
an official copy of the tariff sheet issued by the London and India Docks Com- 
v. dated at Dock House, 109 Lead street, London, E. C., March 1, 
901, which contains a list of all the quay rates and storage charges, etc., 
and such examination contains absolute evidence that all flour landed in 
London, whether it goes on storage or is delivered directly to the 
importers, is subject to a landing charge as contained in the bills of lading, 
and that the said list of rates at the commencement of same con the 
following clause: 

“The following rates are exclusive of the charge je Paty by the co: ees 
under the London clauses in the American bills of lading. but include insur- 
ance against fire in accordance with the policies of the fire insurance offices.” 

Iam further advised that the above clause, including charges as previously 
made, was approved and unaltered Jan 1. 1902. 

F. H. COHOON 


Witness my hand this 5th day of April, 

[SEAL] 

4: Notary Public, New York County, N. Y. 

So I want Senators to bear in mind that this charge incorpo- 
rated into bills of lading, known as the London dock clause, is 
simply to pay the steamship companies for discharging a cargo. 
Under the common law and under the act of Parliament it is their 
duty to discharge that cargo overside free into barges and lighters; 
but for their own convenience they see fit to di it first onto 
the dock and then place it back in barges and lighters, and for 
that service they impose a charge, which they have no right to 
make, upon all American shippers or the consignees of g and 
that charge is in addition, supplementary to, and outside of the 
charges of the dock company. 

There is no dispute but what the American shippers are utterly 
helpless, for when they deliver their flour, for instance, at Minne- 
a si d the same applies to any American product—lumber, 
wheat, or anything else—when it is delivered to a railroad com- 
pany for shipment abroad, the railroad company, knowing that 
the s ip companies insist upon these charges, will not accept 
the goods except subject to bill of lading demanded by the steam- 
ship companies, and that the steamship companies engaged in 
the North Atlantic trade have formed a combination and are all 
one in this matter is not at all disputed. 

I have before me a copy of the hearings in which is found their 
last announcement, made in January, 1891, when they made the 
last raise in their dock charges. They haye raised them two or 
three times; but the last time they raised them they signed a notice, 
and here is a list of nine or ten steamship com es—I will not 
take up the time of the Senate to read it—notifying the shippers 
that they would increase the charges in the London dock clause 
tothatextent. Itis not disputed; it was not disputed at the hear- 
ings that the steamship companies had combined and had insisted 
on inserting that clause in bills of lading. 

Mr. JO of Arkansas. I should like to ask the Senator on 
what theory these charges are made. As I understand the Sena- 
tor, they are made exclusively inst American goods. 

Mr. NELSON. I can not tell the Senator, except that the 
steamship companies haye combined among themselves to get 
this extra charge. The general rule of maritime law is that the 
freight charges which are paid for carrying a cargo include the 
5 of that cargo; but, in addition to the freight charges, 
these steamship companies exact this extra charge, and they claim 
that it is done 1 they deliver the goods on the dock instead 
of delivering them directly overside into the lighter or the barge. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I understand this charge is made 
e ny made seit ont inp 

P I 18 8 e i in 
vessels engaged in the N. orth Atlantic trade, American and Cana- 
dian 


Mr. HALE. I have already said that that is not the case, al- 
though the Senator believes that it is. I do not. There are other 
great lines from other parts of the globe that have a clause almost 
exactly like this, covering the same points. There is no discrimi- 
nation as to our own goods being covered by the clause. Every 
Canadian ship has got to pay just the same, and it has always 
been so. 

Mr. NELSON. I have already stated that, Mr. President. If 
I have not, I certainly intended to do so. This includes Canadian 
products and the products of our country, It includes 


shipped from this side of North America, including the United 
States and Canada, into the p of London. It relates wholly to 
London, and it is called the London dock clause. 


Mr. HALE. The Senator is wrong about that. 

Mr. NELSON. I am not wrong. 

Mr. HALE. It relates to Glasgow, to Manchester, to Liverpool, 
and other ports. The great Oriental and Peninsular Navigation 
Company, with its lines of ships traversing almost all the waters 


of the globe, has provisions of this kind and always has had. It 


is for the convenience of trade. Ido not wish to interrupt the 
Senator; but I will state my position after he is through. I only 
wanted at this time to call attention to this one point. 

Mr. NELSON. If you will read page 6 of the report of the 
Committee on Commerce, you will find that it is spoken of in the 
circular of the North Atlantic shipowners as the London clause. 

Mr. HALE. It is called the London clause undoubtedly. 

Mr. NELSON. It is the London clause; and there is no such 
clause in any other bill of lading from any other country. The 
testimony taken at the hearings and the report of Mr. Choate 
show that no other goods or products, except those from the 
United States and Canada, are subject to this charge. 

American shippers are utterly helpless against this combination. 
What can they do? The railroads refuse to receive goods unless 
the shipper will agree to submit to the bill of lading from the 
steamship companies incorporating the London clause. The 
steamship companies are unwilling to issue a bill of lading unless 
that clause is incorporated. 

The trouble is that if that clause were not incorporated in the 
billof lading, they could not make a charge in England. 
The courts of that country have decided in cases that have been 
brought there that under the common law and under the act of 
Parliament London is a free port. and shippers are entitled to 
free delivery of their goods overside to barges and lighters from 

e a and under the act of Parliament of 1894 are entitled to 
free delivery into the barges; but the English court holds that 
because the American shipper has accepted a bill of lading con- 
taining that London dock clause, he has contracted himself, as it 
were, outside of the purview of the common law and outside of 
the purview of the act of Parliament. If that clause was not 
forced upon American shippers and inserted in the bills of lading, 
the steamship companies would not be entitled to collect a penny 
of that kind of charge in the port of London. 

Mr. HALE. Who si those bills of lading? 

[ The bills of lading are issued by the steamship 
companies. 


Mr. HALE. But who signs them? 

Mr. NELSON. They are signed by the steamship companies 
and issued to the shippers. 

Mr. HALE. Issued to the shippers? 

Mr. NELSON. They are issued to the shippers. 

Mr. HALE. It is by contract. 

Mr. SCOTT. But the mk pie are obliged to make that con- 
tract or the companies would not take their goods. 

Mr. HALE. Here we are attempting to say that men shall 
not make such contracts. Those are the terms of the bill, as 
Senators will see if they will read it. What I am afraid of is that 
Senators will not examine this question as they ought to. It is an 
attempt to declare, in a fight between the millers and steamship 
companies, that men shall not be held by contracts which they 
have made. I have never before known that to be done or at- 
tempted to be done. 

Mr. NELSON, I will convince the Senator on that point if 
he will listen to me. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator from Minnesota yield to me a 
moment? . 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. : 

Mr. BERRY. I want to say,in answer to the Senator from 
Maine, that the English law specifies the charges in English ports. 
The shipowners compel the exporters here to enter into a contract 
whereby they are to pay more than the law of England would re- 
quire them to pay but forthatagreement. The shipowners have 
a combination. All the shipowners agree to this, and they will 
take no man’s product for shipment unless he does sign it. 

The Senator from Maine says it is a contract. It is a contract 
which is forced upon the exporter, and one which he has no power 
to resist. It is a contract made by one side, compelling the ship- 
per to pay more than the shipowners compel the people of any 
other port than North Atlantic ports to pay. Our producers 
can not compete with shipments from Australia and various 
other countries because those shippers do not pay it. This con- 
tract is peculiar to the North Atlantic ports. The Senator says 
it is a contract. It is a contract where there is only one party to 
the contract, because the shipowners force the shippers to make 
it, and they can not ship their goods unless they do it. 

Mr. HALE. By leave of the Senator from Minnesota, I wish 
to ask the Senator from Arkansas a question. It is rather our 
fashion here to have colloquial debate. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I hope the Senator from Maine will 
speak so that we on this side may hear him. 

Mr. HALE. I wi I wish to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
just what he means when he says that because of this practice 
the millers, who got up this bill, for it is a millers’ bill 

Mr. BERRY. The ator from Maine is mistaken about that, 

Mr. HALE, The Senator says our millers can not compete with 
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the rest of the world, when everybody knows there 
no competition in the London trade for flour. Ten or twelve 
years ago we exported ten thousand million hundredweight, and 
under these immense grievances which Senators are depicting our 
orts have increased in the last ten years to seventeen thousand 
million hundredweight, whereas the supply from the rest of the 
world is buta hundred and seventy-two thousand hundredweight. 
The American millers are not only able to ag wie but they have 
destroyed the trade of the rest of the world. y have not suf- 
fered and are not kept down by this practice, but are getting 
mes and more to supply to the London market its entire import 
our. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator permit me to answer? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; I want the Senator to answer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. In the first place, the statement of the Senator 
from Maine that the millers and flourmen are the only people 
interested is a mistake. 

Mr. HALE. And the lumbermen. 

Mr. BERRY. The lumbermen are largely interested in it. 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. BERRY. Because the charge on lumber 

Mr. NELSON. Is even higher. 

Mr. BERRY. Is higher even than on flour. 

The Senator from Maine is also mistaken in another proposition. 
There is competion from the South American Republics in regard 
to the shipment of flour and wheat from those countries, and they 
do not pay these charges. Shipments from the South American 
Republics and Mexico go in free of this Londen dock charge, or 
this London clause, which is put in against the shippers from the 
— Atlantic ports. 


5 rose. 

Mr. BERRY. If the Senator will permit me, why should not 
the steamship companies put into their freight bill whatever 
charges they demand for carrying freight? Why insert this par- 
ticular clause to make these parties pay it? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BERRY. I will tell the Senator why, in one moment, if 
he will permit me. The court in London, as our minister, Mr. 
Choate, reported when the shippers a ed to the courts in 
England . that the steamship lines were charging more 
than the laws of England authorized, said: That is true; the 
are charging you more; they are forcing you to pay more, an 
the court would not permit it but for the fact that you have made 
a contract by which you are to pay more, and this court has not 
SHA DONET to give you relief.” 

. HALE. Let me ask the Senator a question. He says, 
Why do not the steamship companies put it into the freight? He 
struck there which is a very underlying criticism of this bill. If 
the charge of what they now complain was put into the freight 
charges, who would pay 

Mr. BERRY. The shipper would pay it. 

Mr. HALE. Of course he would pay it. He would pay it sim- 
ply in another form. 

Mr. BERRY. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. And yet the advocates of this bill all the time, 
seeing that they will be pushed to the wall and have finally got 
to agree to keep their contracts, are compelled to state, as the 
Senator has, that if this charge were put into the freight there 
ee no objection and then the exporter would pay every 
part of it. 

Mr. BERRY, I will answer the Senator. If the steamshi 
thought they would get the same amount by putting it into the 
freight, they would not be fighting this bill and having men be- 
fore the committee and around these corridors to oppose it. If 
they put it in the freight bill, they know that competition will 
force them to pay these charges themselves, which they now 
force the shipper to pay. Thatisthe reason why the lumbermen 
and the flourmen are interested in it. Let the companies put it 
into the freight bill. You say they can add it to the freight 
charges. Why this opposition to the bill if the companies would 
get it the same way—get it from the shipper? The shippers are 
willing to take their chances on that. The steamship companies 
know full well that when they are forced to do that the outside 
none will force them to pay the charges and the shippers 

ill not have to. 

I ask pardon of the Senator from Minnesota for having occu- 
pied so much of his time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GALLINGER,. Will the Senator from Minnesota permit 
me to say a word? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. One observation was made by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Berry] which I think ought not to go pre- 


practically is | cisely as it was stated, and that is that there are men around the 


Capitol, and I think he said they were before the committee, op- 
posing this bill. As a member of the Committee on Commerce 
agreed that the bill should be reported, but I want to say that I 
never saw anybody before the committee opposing it, and noman 
outside of the committee has ever called it to my attention except 
cse perii, S0 Do Pane proui tly within a few days and said he 
had no objection to it. think the Senator ought not to draw 
upon his — in reference to men being here lobbying. 
Mr. BERRY. I never said anything about men being here lob- 
bying. The Senator from New Hampshire was absent, I pre- 
sume, when the committee hearings were had. He says he saw 
nobody before the committee in opposition to the bil. We had 
hearings and arguments on two or three different days. There 
was an attorney from South Carolina, and there were two or 
three from New York. There were attorneys on both sides, 
There were present a number of men, as the Senator from Minne- 
sota well knows—in fact, the committee room was crowded with 
them. We had arguments for several days from attorneys rep- 
resenting both sides. I did not use the word lobbyists.“ I said 
that the men who owned ships would not have men here to op- 
pose the bill so strongly if they could, as the Senator from Maine 


ted, by putting this charge in the freight bill get the money 
5 C 
Mr. G GER. I stand corrected in reference to the hear- 


ings before the committee, as I was absent on two occasions, to 


8 
r. BERRY. I thought so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But certainly, so far as any outside influ- 
ence is concerned, I am sure none has been exerted on members 
of the committee. 

Mr. BERRY. I never said that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it isa business proposition. Iam 
somewhat undecided as to whether or not it is wise legislation, 
but, I feel sure it is something that we can dispsse of and decide 
upon the merits of the case. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Minne- 
aE 9 Senator from North Dakota? 


5 IN. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Minnesota has been so 
generous in allowing questions that I should like a little further 
information, and because he is so pada ond acquainted with the 
subject I will ask him, before he gets ugh with the subject, 
to answer this simple proposition: Suppose, now, the object of the 
bill being to eliminate from bills of lading the London clause, that 
the proposed act becomesa law. We succeed in eliminating it. 
What guaranty have we or what reason have we to expect that 
the same companies will not combine and increase the amount of 
the freight to an equivalent of the loss by reason of eliminating 
this particular clause? 

Mr. NELSON. I will say to the Senator in one sense we have 
no absolute guaranty, but I call his attention to the fact that 
ocean freights are subject to competition and fluctuation, accord- 
ing to the amount to be carried. When ships come here and are 
anxious to get cargo and cargo is scarce, rates are low. When 
cargo is abundant or overabundant, rates are high. But the 
freight rate is always subject to fluctuation and competition, and 
if there is any reduction or change in that matter the shipper 


Mr. McCUMBER. But why may we not expect the same com- 
ere in eliminating this clause that exists in regard to freight 
ra 
_ Mr. NELSON. How can there be competition in a clause they 
insert? I will puta case. The Senator is anxious to ship a lot of 
flour from Wahpeton, N. Dak., his home, to London. He can 
not ship unless he will accept a bill of ap, bo to pay, in 
addition to the freight, 1 shilling 9 pence for discharging his hae 
in the port of London. There is no competition about that charge. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand the proposition, and I want 
to say to the Senator that I am wholly in sympathy with his bill 
and what he desires to obtain by it. But what I can not under- 
stand is why there would not be the same competition in the rate 
with this clause that there would be without it. In other words, 
su 

r. NELSON. But there is no competition as to this particu- 
lar charge. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator understands that. This charge is 

no 


a fixed and arbitrary charge, put into the bill of i 
ter what the freight rate may be. But if the steamship compa- 
nies are unable to insert this extra charge in the bill of 

and have to cover it all under freight, freight is the subject 9 
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competition and a matter of fluctuation and change, of which the 
shipper gets the benefit. 


Mr. McCUMBER. But, applying the rule of competition to 
this particular case, suppose, now, that there are more vessels 
ready to carry grain from the port of Duluth, or any other port 
in the United States, to London than there is grain to be carried. 
Why would there not be the same competition in the matter, sothat 
one shipowner might say, “ I will be willing to take your freight 
and will not insist upon this clause, if you will ship by my vessel?” 

Mr. NELSON. e shipowners have all combined on the Lon- 
don clause. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand; but why will they not com- 
bine just the same with respect to the freight? 

Mr. NELSON. That is something with which we will take our 
chances. There is no guaranty for that. Weare absolutely at the 
mercy of the new shipping trust formed by Mr. Morgan, whereby 
he seems to have gotten control of everything. We are trying 
here, I want to say tothe Senator from North Dakota, and the Sen- 
ate has passed such a bill and it is pending in the House, to give aid 
to American ships and American shipping, and now when we have 
here a measure to protect the American shipper and the American 
producer against the ike en trust, then we are met with oppo- 
sition in this ber. Iam willing to do what is reasonable to 
help to promote American shipping, but it does pain me exceed- 
ingly to see the shipping combination—I refer to nobody in this 
Chamber—come here, and that, when the producers of this coun- 
try and the shippers of flour and wheat and lumber and of all 
American products come and ask for this relief and to be put on 
a par with all other shippers and producers in the port of Lon- 
don, they are met with opposition. 

Mr. HALE. Has the Senator heard from the shippers of wheat 
and corn, aside from flour shippers? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly I have; and you are hearing from 
one now. I am a producer of wheat. I am personally interested 
in this measure, and it is the only bill pending in gress in 
which I have a personal interest, to a small extent, as a raiser of 
agricultural 1 ucts. 

Mr. HALE. I do not understand that the yee of wheat 
and corn, aside from shippers of flour—the millers—are inter- 
ested. It is the millers and the lumbermen who are at the bot- 
tom of this bill. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is utterly mistaken. There are 
papers on file from the beef producers, the shippers of American 
meat products, in Chicago and other ports. ey are affected in 
the same way. 

Mr. HALE. That is, the beef trust? 

Mr. NELSON. God deliver us from trusts; but the shipping 
trust is about as bad as any trust I know of. 

Now, I am coming to another question. The Senator from 
Maine suggested it, and then we went off into a side issue on 
other matters. He inquired about the bill of lading, and why, if 
the ra oe accepted the bill of lading, they should not be bound 
by it. ere are a great many instances where parties are forced 
to accept bills of lading and contracts that are against public 
policy and unjust, and the courts will not uphold them. 

I call attention to what the Supreme Court of the United States 
has said in a case in 17 Wallace. That was a case where a rail- 
road company had forced a enger to accept a certain pass, 
exonerating it from all liability for the negligence of its agents. 
It was the case of a man who shipped cattle, I think to Chicago 
or some other market, and it is customary in those cases, where 
a man ships a carload or two of cattle, to give him a pass to go 
with the cattle and to come back, as a part of the contract. The 
railroad company had incorporated in the Tass, orin the ticket 
they issued, a clause exonerating it from iability for negli- 
gence. Here is what the Supreme Court says in the matter: 


The carrier and his customer do not stand on a footing of eaei The 
latter is only one individual of a million. He can not afford to higgle or 
stand out and seek redress in the courts. He prefers, rather, to accept any 
bill of lading or sign any paper the carrier presents; often, indeed, without 
knowing what the one or the other contains. In most cases he no alter- 
native but to do this or abandon his business, If the customer had any real 
freedom of choice— 

We have not. 
dom of choice— 
+ + + If the customer had any real freedom of choice; if he had a rea- 
sonable and practicable alternative, and the 5 of the carrier were 
not a public one, charging him with the duty of accommodating the public 
in the line of his employment—then, if the customer assumes the risk of neg- 
ligence, it could with more reason be said to be his private affair and no con- 
cern of the public. But the condition of things is entirely different, and es- 
pay so under the modified arrangements which the carrying trade has 
assu 


There is a combination. There is nota free- 


med. 
The business is mostly concentrated in a few ah rg corporations, whose 
poraa in the body politic enables them to controlit. They do, in fact, con- 
l it and impose such conditions upon travel and transportation as they see 
fit, which the public is compelled toaccept. These circumstances fu an 
additional argument, if it were needed, to show that the conditions imposed 
by common carriers ought not to be ayerse, to say the least, to the dictates 
of public policy and morality. 


I will not read it all, 


Mr. McCCUMBER. May I ask the Senator from Minnesota a 
question? Ido not understand that his bill is retrospective at all. 

Mr. NELSON. Not at all. 

w McCUMBER, It does not affect any contract heretofore 
made 

Mr. NELSON. No. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It simply prohibits them in the future. 

Mr. NELSON. I call attention to another statement from the 
Supreme Court in the case of United States v. Joint Traffic Associ- 
ation (171 U. S.): 

wi ndi h possessed 
eilten ie Stegen, ue En Tiga . nds of petit Bain 
which, while not in themselves immoral or mala in se, may yet be prohibited 
by the legislation of the States or in certain cases by Congress, The question 
comes back whether the statute under review is a legitimate exercise of the 
power or Congress over the interstate commerce and a valid regulation 

I might read more authorities on this subject. In this connec- 
tion I will call the Senator’s attention to a case upon which our 
Supreme Court has lately passed. Itis known as the case of the 
Kensington. It is the case of an American lady and her friend 
who purchased a ticket in Belgium over the International Navi- 
gation Company’s line to New York. The ticket contained a 
clause exempting the company from all liability for damage to 
baggage over and beyond 250 francs, or $50 in our money, unless 
the passenger would have the baggage billed as freight, subject 
to the conditions of nonliability such as they were in the habit of 
incorporating into their bills of lading. Our Supreme Court in the 
case of the Kensington recently decided that, nothwithstandin 
such exemption from liability was valid and good from the po 
of departure, it was against our public policy and would not be 
upheld in the courts of the United States. 

Mr. President, to sum up, under the common law, the custom 
of the port, and the act of Parliament, American shippers are en- 
titled to free delivery of their goods in the portof London. They 
are exempt from this charge caused by the London dock clause 
inserted in the bill of lading. The courts of London have held 
that nothwithstanding that is the law, the Snyper having ac- 
cepted a bill of lading, it is a contract, and therefore, under the 
law which prevails in England, it does away with the effect of 
the custom of the port of London as defined by the common law 
and the act of Parliament, and the shipper has to pay the charge, 

Under the decisions of our court Congress is supreme. It has 
control over interstate commerce, as decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. And we have a right to do here as 
we did when the Harter Act was d in 1893, to forbid their in- 
serting in their bill of lading a clause pony to the conditions 
and the laws and the customs prevailing in the port of London. 

The American shipper is entirely helpless, because the steam- 
aop companies plying in the North Atlantic trade have united 
and combined and refuse to accept a cargo or deliver a bill of 
lading without the London clause. The shipper has to accept it 
or nothing; and all we ask to-day, Mr. President, is legislation 
on the part of Congress prohibiting them from inserting the 
London clause in every bill of lading. We want them to leave 
American products and American . in the port of London 
in exactly the same condition that shippers and products from 
other countries are left. 

No constitutional objection was made to this bill at the hear- 
ings. No constitutional objection can be urged here, and there 
is no injustice to the carrier. It is a general principle of mari- 
time law, Mr. President, that the freight charge for the carrying 
of goods from one port to another includes the expense of dis- 
charging the cargo. If the London clause is eliminated the 
steamship owners will not be prevented from including this in 
their freight rate, making it a part of it. What we ask is that 
when we ship our goods and agree to pay a certain amount of 
freight that shall be the end of it. We object to this clause, be- 
cause it is an arbitrary, noncompetitive clause and puts us ata 
disadvantage in respect to other countries. As the report of Mr. 
Choate said, and I read from it a moment ago, it penalizes Amer- 
ican goods and subjects them to a charge that no other goods are 
subjected to anywhere. 

If there ever was a meritorious bill, if there ever was a just bill, 
it is this one. It simply endeayors to put the American shipper 
and the American producer on a parity in the port of London 
with the 5 and producers of other countries. It can work 
no substantial injury to shipowners, because whatever is just and 
right they can include in their freight rate and make it a part of 
it. When it is included in the freight rate it is subject to com- 
petition, and we ask to have the benefit of that competition and 
that fluctuation in rates which always prevail. There is no rea- 
son under the sun why the ships plying in the North Atlantic 
trade should in this way penalize and put a burden upon American 
shippers which is not put upon,shippers from any other country. 

It will work no substantial injury to the.shipowners, and it is a 
great advantage to the shippers, and I submit, Mr. President, 
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that in this age, when we are confronted with trusts and monop- 
olies and unlawful combinations on all sides, when one of the 
great problems is how to regulate and control trusts and mono 


olies and protect the American poopie against them, we should 
accept the opportunity now offered to protect the American 
farmer, the American lumberman, the American wheat raiser, 
the American cattle raiser, the American producer from one of 


the greatest trusts and monopolies, bigger now than eyer because 
of this at new combination of Mr. Morgan’s. It was bad 
enough before, but under present conditions, and as they are 


likely to be in the future, the people of this country are at the 
mercy of a devilfish of a monopoly, from which everyone of us 
ought to pray before we go to bed to be delivered. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts pe LopGE] is necessarily absent. When the bill first 
came up he gave notice of an amendment, which in his behalf I 
now offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mason in the chair). The 
Senator from Maine on behalf of the Senator from Massachusetts 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. ; 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert as section 2 the fol- 
lowing: 

i harges, lighte: ex- 
3j. Haba ag hia ity) eta pipa ete AE 
perty 5 whole ship shall be paid by the charterer, consignee, or owner 
0: e 

Mr. NELSON. I suppose the Senator wants to go on with his 
speech. I wish to say something about the amendment. 

Mr. HALE. We shall not get through to-day, of course. Per- 
haps the Senator had better, if he chooses, speak to the amend- 
ment now. 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to have the amendment sent up 
tome. It has not been printed that I am aware of. 

Mr. HALE. Ido not know that it has been printed. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no recollection of it, except that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts said he had an amendment to offer. 

Mr. HALE. He gave notice of the amendment, and it was read 
at the time. 

Mr. NELSON. This is the amendment: 

. 2. Thi ly to forei, rt — ht- 
1 3 yy Salk 4 — x Ne whick itis agreed ina writ: 
ten charter party of on whole ship shall be paid by the charterer, consignee, 


or owner of the goods. 

A part of this amendment is mere surplusage. ‘“‘ This act shall 
not in any way apply to foreign port charges and lighterage.“ 
It does not affect them, I wish to say to the Senator from Maine, 
and I think he will agree with me in thisview. It does notrelate 
to foreign port charges or lighterage. It leaves that just as it is 
to-day. But the other part of the amendment, expense of dis- 
charging or other charge,” if adopted, defeats the entire purpose 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. NELSON. The amendment ought to be rejected. One 
part of it is perfectly harmless. The other part of it is utterly 

estructive of the entire provisions of the bill. 

Mr. HALE. Wel, let us have a vote upon the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the adop- 
tion of the amendment. [Putting the question.] The noes ap- 
pear to have it. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have a division, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that no 
quorum is present, and he will order a call of the Senate. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Alliso’ Deboe, Hale, Morgan, 
9 ew. Hanna, Nelson, 

Bard, Dolliver, Harris, Perkins, 

Bate, Dubois, Jones, Ark. Pritchard, 

Berry, Fairbanks, ean, cott, 

Burnham, Foraker. Kittredge, Simmons, 

Burton, Foster, La. McEnery, tewart, 

Carmack, Foster, Wash. Me; 2 Teller, 

Clapp, Frye, Mallory, Warren 

Clark. Wyo Gallinger, Mason, 

Clay, Gamble, Millard, 

Cockrell, Gibson, Mitchell, 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Forty-five Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. There is a quorum present. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine desires 
to address the Senate on the bill. It is now nearly 2 o'clock, when 
the unfinished business comes up, and I do not think the Senator 
cares to go on for the few minutes before2. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be taken up at the close of the 
routine morning business every morning until it is disposed of, 
not to interfere with appropriation bills or with notices already 

ven. 

Ste HALE. Iam entirely content with that. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will say—— 

Mr. BERRY. There is an agreement for Wednesday morning. 

Mr. NELSON. It is not to interfere where notices have been 
given and agreements have been made. It is to continue to be 
taken up every morning at the close of the routine morning busi- 
ness, not, however, to interfere with appropriation bills or with 
cases where notices have been given or agreements for considera- 
tion have been made. 

Mr. HALE. That is fair. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HALE. It is entirely satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent that the pending bill may receive con- 
sideration every morning after the routine morning business is 

i of untila vote is finally reached, not, however, to inter- 
fere with any notices given or with appropriation bills, or with 
5 already entered into. 

r. HALE. Let me say that I do not think the agreement will 
result in anything quite as formidable as it indicates. I do not 
expect to take much time, and I presume that we shall reach a 
vote on Monday morning, so that the practical question of inter- 
fering with other matters is not likely to arise. - 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e Chair will take the liberty 
of adding to the request that the limitation of debate under Rule 
VIII 1 not apply. 

Mr. NELSO Les. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
uest of the Senator from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, and 
e order is made, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, there is on the table a concur- 
rent resolution from the House, and I ask that the time before 
2 may be used in its consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution from the House of Representatives, 
which was read: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, June 7, 1902. 

Resolved by the House of N. tatives (the Senate ay eh a That the 

ouses 


committee of conference on the di votes of the two on the 
amendments of the Senate to the sun: civil appropriation bill (H. R. 13123) 
are autho: to consider and recommend the inclusion in said bill of nec- 


essary appropriations to out the several objects authorized in the Act 
to increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the pur- 
chase of sites for public b to-authorize the erection and completion 
of public buildings, and for other purposes,“ approved June 6, 1902. 

Mr. ALLISON. The resolution is sufficiently explanatory. I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be put upon its A 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON subsequently said: On reflection, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the vote by which the concurrent resolution 
from the House was-just passed may be reconsidered, and that 
the resolution may lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that the vote by which the concurrent resolu- 
tion from the House was just passed may be reconsidered. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and the resolution will 
lie on the table. 


STORAGE RESERVOIRS IN ARIZONA. 


Mr. DUBOIS. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(H. R. 12797) to ratify act No. 65 of the Twenty-first Arizona 
legislature. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. It confirms, ratifies, and declares valid act No. 65 of 
the Twenty-first legislative assembly of the Territory of Ari- 
zona, entitled An act to authorize any county in the Territory 
of Arizona having an assessed valuation of $8,000,000 or over to 
prepare plans and specifications for a storage reservoir or reser- 
voirs, dam or dams, to acquire the site for the same, and to pro- 
vide the necessary funds to defray the expenses incurred. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

OSAGE RIVER IN MISSOURI. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask unanimous consent for the passage of 
the bill (S. 5906) declaring the Osage River to be not a navigable 
stream above the point where the line between the counties of 
Benton and St. Clair crosses said river. The bill is five lines long, 
and has been fayorably reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed fora third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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HENRY I. SMITH. 
Mr. FOSTER of Washington submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the Saye. ees votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. ) granting an increase of 

pansion to Henry L Smith, having met, after full and free conference have 

55 to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
‘ollows: 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate, anda, to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate insert “ forty.” 

A. G. FOSTER, 
J. R. BURTON, 
E. W. CARMACK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
J. N. W. RU: 
ELIAS DAR 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was agreed to. 
` LEVI HATCHETT. 
Mr. DEBOE submitted the following report: 
The committee of conference on the di: votes of the two tenga 


pension to Levi 


follows: 
That the House recede from its amendment. 
WM. J. DEBOE, 


E. W. CARMACK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
HENRY R. GIBSON, 
A. B. DARRAGH, 
33 part of the House. 
The report was agreed to. 
ISTHMIAN CANAL. 

The PRESIDENT po tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. - 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the construction 
of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I very much be pa that my 
friend the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna], who addressed the 
Senate yesterday, has been unable to get his speech into the REC- 
ORD this morning. There were a number of things he said that 
I would have been very glad to zoni to to-day, and I have been 
depending on seeing precisely what he said by an examination of 
the RECORD this morning. 

The Senator from Ohio in starting out found some fault with 
some remarks of mine made day before y y and, am 
others, the fact that I had parenthetically referred to the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission as his Commission.” I think the Sen- 
ator is entirely too sensitive. I did not mean at all by that to say 
that the Commission was one of his creation. I meant nothing 
of the kind. I did not mean to cast any reflection either upon 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio or the Commission. I sim- 
ply made that reference, as I said, parenthetically, when I was 
speaking of the Commission which the Senator Ohio was 
relying on and quoting from, and therefore for the time being 
it was his Commission. 

Only that and nothing more. 

Neither did I mean any reflection in that remark, or in any 
statement ‘that I made in the whole course of my speech, upon 
the Commission. Upon the contrary, I know the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, as also the Nicaraguan mission, were composed 
of able, high-minded, experienced, and scientific men, selected by 
reason of their well-known capacity to deal with the great subject 
committed to them. And for one, Mr. President, I am dis 
to follow that Commission, as I understand it, but in following it 
I do not propose to rely solely and merely upon a few lines of 
recommendation in one part of the rt of one Commission or 
in one part of that of another, but I propose to take all they 
say in all of their reports, as well their findings of fact as their 
conclusions and recommendations. I pro to consider their 
statements of fact in the various reports which they have made, 
in connection with their conclusions, and then to come to such a 
conclusion as I may be able to reach, after a careful considera- 
tion and analysis of all these, and in this manner reach a deter- 
mination as to which is the better route to select for an isthmian 
canal 

Mr. President, the Nic an Commission, which was com- 
peed of Rear-Admiral Walker, Colonel Hains, and Professor 

upt, dealt mainly with the Nicaraguan route, and their report, 

as I stated the other day; was unanimous, unambiguous, and 
tive to the effect that the Nicaraguan route is an entirely feasi- 

le and practicable route. There is no getting away from that 
conclusion, looking to that report alone. Their statement and 
finding of facts point directly in that direction, and their con- 
clusions and recommendations are to the same effect, because it 
will be remembered that the recommendation of the Nicaraguan 


? Those same three commissioners constitute 
three of the nine commissioners that make up the Isthmian Canal 


Commission. They made a preliminary report in November, 
1900, in which they stated that, so far as they had progressed, they 
were decidedly of the opinion that the poate. Ys route is the 
better route of the two over which and along which to construct 


Th then proceeded with further investigati i to 
ey then wi er inv ons running up 
November, 1901, when they submit their final report, in which 
they give a great number of facts bearing upon each route. and 
finally conclude with the statement that, all things considered, 
the most feasible and practicable route for the construction of a 
canal under the direction and control of the United States is the 
Nicaragua route. 

Now, then, Mr. President, when the Nicaraguan Commission 
made their investigation they simply investigated, without regard 
to cost, as to the most feasible and practicable route on which to 
construct a canal, and this was also the case, as it seems to me, 
with the Isthmian Commission, taking their report as a whole, 
and not taking one part merely in the case of their report of the 
16th of November, 1901. 

Within a month or two, however—just how long I can not now 
state—from the time this final report is made a supplemental 
report is made in which they say what? Why, simply in view 
of the fact that this whole Panama business can be bought for 
$40,000,000 they now think the Panama ronte is the proper route. 
A route, Mr. President, that was the most feasible and the most 

racticable on the 16th day of November, 1901, became the less 
easible and the less practicable route in January, 1902, the whole 
thing turning upon the simple question of cost. 

Mr. President, I undertake tosay thatif the Senate will take up 
the history of these investigations, if it will take up these three 
or four made by the two commissions and examine them 
in the light also of the testimony that has been taken by the Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals of this body and examine the two 
conclusions and recommendations in the first report, the one in 
favor of the Nicaraguan route and the other in favor of the 
Panama route, construing this latest recommendation in the light 
of the former recommendations and of all the testimony and find- 
ings of fact in the case, you must come to the conclusion that the 
real recommendation, after all, of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion is in favor of the Nicaragua route. 

The Senator from Ohio y discussed at some length the 
feasibility of the construction of the Bohio dam, on the Panama 
route, and relied upon that great engineer, Morison, and we all 
concede he is a great engineer. Now, Mr. President, what is the 
testimony of Mr. Morison upon the very subject of the construc- 
tion of the Bohio dam? He tells us that there is nothing in all 
the engineering experiments that have ever been tried in the 
world that will stand as a justification of a conclusion upon our 
part that, without question, that damcan be made a success. It 
cal och get id er age O bd ah 

refer, 4 5 8 Haupt, not for ne 
purpose o i rly what essor Haupt says, 
cause I might be taken to task for it by the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio, as he seems to think that, for some reason or other, 
Professor Haupt is not a very credible witness. I do not know 
why. He is one of the Commission selected by President McKin- 
ley to investigate this greatwork. He was selected on both Com- 
missions—on the Nicaraguan Commission and on the ee 
Canal Commission. The Senator from Ohio yesterday eulogized 
that Commission very properly, and I join in that eulogy as to all 
of the members of that di sig arog Commission; but unfor- 
tunately for the Senator from Ohio, after eulogizing the Commis- 
sion very properly in the manner he did, he, in the next breath, 
assails one of its members and tells you, Mr. President, and this 
Senate that Professor Haupt is for some reason unworthy of belief. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio was hardly logical in that 
part of his speech. But I want to call attention to what Engineer 
Commissioner Morison, since he made his report in January last 
in favor of the Panama route, has said upon the subject of the 
construction of the Bohio dam. On page 557 of the hearings be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals, Senate - 
ment 253, part 2, Fifty-seventh Congress, first session, Professor 
Haput was on the witness stand before the committee of the Sen- 
ate when this dialogue took place: 

Senator Foster. I believe I will ask you this question: I read from Mr. 
Morison on the construction of the Bohio dams, in which he says: 

: oui he quotes from the article written by Mr. Morison, as 
‘ollows: 


It involves novel and untried fea and few 


tures, neers, even amo! 
those who feel that they can construct it, would be 


y to sa 8 


how the work could be done. The difficulties, taken in con m with the 
te and other surroundings, 


clima are enormous. 
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That is Mr. Morison's statement in a paper that he prepared 
and which was to be read, and I believe was read, before a certain 
scientific society ; - 

Mr. MORGAN. The Society of American Engineers. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Before the Society of American Engineers. 
After quoting this extract from the statement of Engineer Mori- 
son, Professor Haupt was asked by Senator Foster of Louisiana: 

Do you share that opinion? 

Mr. Haupt. I indorse that opinion; yes, sir; and have objected to that 
po ect for thosereasons, but Professor Burr has had considerable experience 

eep foundation, and he assures us 5 that it can be done success- 
fully, and I deferred to his perhaps better judgment in the matter. Istill 
feel, however, that there isa very great doubt in regard to that dam. 

Senator Foster. Are there any such unknown or uncertain elements en- 
tering into the construction of the Nicaragua route? 

Mr. Haupt. No; there are not. 

Senator Harris. There really is ar along the entire Nicaragua route, 
no question which is not well within the limitation of ordinary, you may say, 
engineering ex ence. 

r. HAUPT. That is correct; 2 sir. There are three possible dam sites, 
any of which would be better than that one on the Nicaragua route. Each 
dam site is better than that. The San Carlos dam site is better, and so is 
that at Ochoa; so is the present Conchuda, and it is possible by further bor- 
ing that we may find a still better site. 

Commissioner Morison undertook to explain later. I wish the 
Senate to have all sides of this controversy, and anything that is a 
benefit to our friends of the minority of the committee I am per- 
fectly willing shall be disclosed here, and that nothing shall be 
hidden. Commissioner Morison voluntarily came back u the 
witness stand, after he had been thus quoted by ioner 
Haupt, and undertook to explain away why he had said what he 
did say in the paper read before the erage’ Sa American Engi- 
neers. I will read what he said about it, to be found on page 605 
of the same document, where he made a statement under oath. 
After several questions had been p: ded to him and an- 
swered, and as he was about to leave the stand, Senator Hanna 
having made this statement: 

Senator HANNA. Of course it is a very small percentage. I do not know 
of anything more that I care to ask. 

Then Mr. Morison voluntarily comes forward and makes this 
statement in explanation of his statement about the Bohio dam in 
his address to the Society of American Engineers: 

Mr. Morison. There is one thing that I would like to say before we go. 

He was not asked aboutit; no question was put to him; his ex- 
amination had been completed, but he evidently felt that some 
kind of an explanation was due on the subject. So he said: 


Morison. There is Uggs os I would like Kik ne} before we os 
see . introduced a T prepared on the 
subject of the 8 with a view of b: 


Bohio dam. That paper was prepared 
the matter before a collection of en for „to see what criti- 
cisms could be made on what I considered a satisfactory solution of the dam 

blem at a very much less e than the Commission's plan. It will be 
. ata meeting in New York on the Sthof next month. When I stated 


there that I considered the Commissi 


have to 
has been used in sinking 
very deep foundations in the rivers of India—that of — through wells. 


Now, then, you have Mr. Morison, who was on yesterday by 
the Senator from Ohio very properly eulogized as one of the 
sgn engineers in America and perhaps in the world, a mem- 

r of the Commission, who does not agree in the first place with 
his cocommissioners in regard to the kind and character of dam 
that should be constru at Bohio, and he says so. In so much 
doubt apparently is he in regard to the ability of engineers to 
construct sucha dam as is suggested by the Isthmian Canal Com- 
missioners that he deems it necessary and important to bring up 
the question for discussion before eminent engineers. That dis- 
cussion, Mr. President, should have taken place before the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission undertook to tell us which was the proper 
route on which to build the canal. 

All these discussions as to the different engineering feats neces- 
sary to be accomplished before you can make a canal there should 
have been had and definite conclusions determined in advance of 
recommendations by the Commission, so there could have been 
no question of doubt about the success of the canal. Is the United 
States going to invest some $180,000,000 in a project the ultimate 
success of which lies in the region of uncertainty? All agree and 
tell you that the vital point in both those routes is the dam; that 
unless adam can be made a certainty and with certainty main- 
tained at Bohio, on the Panama route, or unless a dam can be 
made and maintained at Conchuda, on the Nicaraguan route, 
then no canal ought ever to be thought of being constructed on 
either of the routes. 

I say, therefore, that all the testimony—and you have got three 
of the Isthmian Canal Commissioners joining in this doubt about 
the ability to construct a dam at Bohio such as is recommended 


all the testimony goes to show that there is no question about the 
ability to construct and maintain a dam at Conchuda, on the 
Nicaragua route, or at any one of two or three other places, if not 
at Conchuda. Should a dam constructed at Conchuda give way, 
there is nothing to prevent the construction of another dam at 
two or three other places on the Nicaragua route, while, in so far 
as the dam at Bohio is concerned, if you should construct it, and, 
unfortunately, it should not stand, there is no other place on the 
Panama route where a dam can be co: à ere is but 
one place on the Panama route, that at Bohio, and there you 
must make it a success or otherwise the whole scheme fails. But, 
Mr. President, I am taking up too much time, and I will now 
proceed with some remarks that I had intended to make. 

Three principal reasons haye been suggested why the Panama 
route should be selected: 

First. Assuming that we pay the New Panama Canal Company 
$40,000,000 for its plant and franchises, and assuming, further, 
that the estimates of the Isthmian Canal ission are in t 
close neighborhood of reasonable accuracy, that the total cost of 
the construction of the canal on the Panama route will be 
ec less than the construction of a canal on the Nicaragua 
route. 

Second. That the estimated annual cost of maintenance and 
operation of the canal on the Nicaragua route is $1,300,000 greater 
than at Panama; and 

Third. That the Panama is the shorter route. . 

The last two of these objections were considered by the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission in their aber eter report, and also in 
their final report of November 16, 1901, and the answers as to 
them were regarded as conclusive. In other words, the Commis- 
sion regarded the advantages that would accrue from the con- 
struction of the canal on the Nicaragua route, and which would 
not attach from the construction of a canal on the Panama route, 
much more than outweighed those two objections. This, there- 
fore, really leayes but one of the three objections open to discus- 
sion in so far as the of the Commission are concerned. 
This will be considered by me later. These several propositions 
have been already in part considered, and will be Farther as I 


proceed. 

The Senator from Obio on yesterday discussed at some length 
the question as to the distances of the r tive routes, and in 
order to show that the shorter route was way of Panama he 
drew lines from the 22 of San Francisco, from a port in the 
Philippine Islands, and from ports in China and Japan to Brito, 
the western end of the Nicaragua route, and then he drew a line 
from those ive ports to Panama. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the route to Brito is much longer—not very much, but 
somewhat longer—than the route to Panama from those particu- 
lar ports, or from any port west of Panama; but you must con- 
sider the whole distance clear through to New York, to Liverpool, 
and to New Orleans, in order to determine which is the shorter 
route. 

It is urged that the fact that the Panama is the shorter route, 
requiring but twelve hours for the passage of an average shi 
through the same, while on the Nicaragua route twenty-one ad- 
ditional hours are required, or in all thirty-three hours, is an 
ar, mt in favor of the Panama route. But the answer to all 
this from the standpoint of American interests, American trade, 
American commerce, and indeed international trade and com- 
merce, is found in the fact that the distance from San Francisco 
to New York is 377 miles, to New Orleans 579 miles, and to Liver- 
pool 386 miles greater by the Panama route than by the Nicara- 
gua route. The time it would take vessels to over even the 
shorter of these distances is, as stated by the Is ian Canal Com- 
mission in their preliminary report of November 30, 1900—I quote 
from the report of the Commission—‘* much greater than the dif- 
ference in time of transit through the canals.” . 

Now, I take not the statement of the Senator from Ohio, but 
the report of his Commission—and I wish to say again 3 
mean by that the Commission on which the Senator relies, as 
explained afew minutes ago and that Commission—the Isthmian 
Canal Commission—say much greater than the difference in 
time of transit through the canals. to say nothing of the infinitel 

ter commercial advantages that would come to the Uni 
tates by the construction of the Nicaragua Canal than from that 
of a canal on the Panama route. 

The difference in time of sailing vessels passing between the 
eastern and western coast ports of the United States by way of 
the Panama and Ni routes respectively is, on an average, 
more than fifteen days, the route via Panama being that much 


longer; while at times, owing to the deadly calms on the Panama 
route, the difference is as much as thirty or even forty days. 

Mr. President, there was one branch of this general subject 
which my friend from Ohio on yesterday passed over very lightly, 
and it is passed over in the views of the minority of the commit- 
tee as though they were skating over thin ice. e distinguished 
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Senator from Ohio referred to it as the great opportunity that has 
come to us, and I now refer to the propriety, to the advisability, 
of the United States tacking on to one of the greatest frauds and 
es of corruption that has ever been disclosed since the world 


gan, and I propose now to attract the attention of the Senate 
to something of the history of the old Panama Canal Company, 
as well as to the history of the New Panama Canal Company, 
which finally has led up, after innumerable di ceful failures 
upon their part, to a proposition to sell out to the United States 
their old wares for $40,000,000, and we propose, according to the 
views of the minority of the committee and according to the 
amendment proposed by the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Spooner], to consider seriously a proposition which, in 
my judgment, will involve the United States in interminable con- 
troversies for a hundred years to come should we make the pur- 
chase, and I will give my reasons why I think so. I do not pro- 
pose to stand here and by mere dogmatic assertions ask that any 
attention be given to what I say. I want the Senate to know the 
facts and then to determine whether we can afford to hitch on to 
this rotten concern across the sea, 

CAN THE UNITED STATES AFFORD TO ACCEPT THE TENDER OF THE NEW 
PANAMA CANAL COMPANY AND PAY THAT COMPANY FOR ITS PLANT 
AND CONCESSIONS THE ENORMOUS SUM OF $40,000,000? 

I come now to consider the question: Shall we adopt either 

What is known as the Spooner amendment,” which was intro- 
duced in the Senate by the distin, irene Senator from Wisconsin 
on January 28 last, or that of the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Hoar], introduced more recently? I respect- 
fully, but earnestly and with entire confidence in my position, 
assert that for many reasons the Senate should not accept either. 

The Spooner amendment, briefly stated, proposes to authorize 
the President of the United States to acquire, for and on behalf 
of the United States, at a cost not exceeding $40,000,000, the rights, 
concessions, grants of land, rights of way, unfinished work, plants, 
and all maps, plans, drawings, records, and other property, real, 
hi de and mixed, of every name and nature, owned by the 

ew Panama Canal Company of France on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama and in Paris, including 68,863 shares of the Panama Railroad 

Company, et to be owned by said canal company, provided 

satisfactory title to all said property can be obtained. 

The amendment also authorizes the President to acquire from 
the Republic of Colombia, on behalf of the United States, the 
necessary concessions, and a sum of money—no amount named— 
such as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of the bill 
is appropriated. And in the event of the purchase being consum- 
mated from the New Panama Canal Company, the President is 
authorized to construct the canal on the Panama route from the 
Caribbean Sea to the Pacific Ocean. 

The amendment further provides that in the event the Presi- 
dent is unable to obtain for the United States a satisfactory title 
to th® property of the New Panama Canal Company and such 
control of the necessary territory of the Republic of Columbia 
within a reasonable time and apon reasonable terms’’—just 
what we might consider a reasonable time or reasonable terms I 
am not able to say; there might be a very great difference of 

opmion even among the advisers of the President as to that—then 

the President having first obtained for the United States simi- 
lar control of the necessary territory from Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua, upon terms which he may consider reasonable, for the con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, and protection of a canal 
connecting the Caribbean Sea with the Pacific Ocean, on what is 
commonly known as the Nicaragua route, he shall direct the Sec- 
retary of War to excavate and constructa ship canal from a point 
on the shore of the Caribbean Sea near Greytown, by way of Lake 
Nicaragua, to a poni near Brito on the Pacific Ocean. And itis 
further provided that appropriations may from time to time here- 
after be made to meet contracts made by the Secretary of War, 
not to exceed in the aggregate $135,000,000 should the Panama 
route be 5. or 8180,00, 000 should the Nicaragua route be 
adopted. is, in brief, is the substance of the proposition of 

Senator SPOONER and of the minority of the committee. 

While in that proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts 
par: Hoar], the question as to the determination of the route is 
eft entirely to the President of the United States, and he is au- 
thorized to proceed with the construction of the canal on what- 

ever route he selects, and the sum of $10,000,000 is . 

toward the project contemplated, and it is provided that the 
sums required under any contract which may be entered into 
shall be paid for as appropriations may from time to time be 
hereafter made on warrants to be drawn by the President of the 

United States not to exceed in the aggregate $180,000,000. This 

bill of Senator Hoar makes no reference whatever to the pro- 
posed purchase from the Panama Canal Company. 
I find that many have supposed that what is known as the 

Spooner amendment, and which has been adopted by the minor- 

ity of the committee, left the whole matter of the selection of a 


route to the President. This is not by any means the case. 
Upon the contrary, this substitute, proposed by the minority, di- 
rects the President to ascertain, in the first place, whether a sat- 
isfactory title to the property in question can be given by the 
New Panama Canal Company, and if he finds that such satisfac- 
tory title can be obtained, then the President is compelled, what- 
ever may be his individual opinion as to which of the two routes 
is the better one, to pay over to the New Panama Canal Com- 
pany $40,000,000 and proceed with the construction of the canal 
on the Panama route. 

And in the meantime, that is, until it is settled whether a satis- 
factory title can be obtained or not, the President has no power 
whatever to proceed with negotiations with the Republics of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica for the purpose of obtaining the neces- 
pary concessions for the construction of a canal over that route, 
and it is only in the event that a point is reached where it is de- 
termined that a satisfactory title can not be had from the New 
Panama Canal Company that the President has any authority 
whatever to take any steps, either by negotiations with the Re- 

ublics of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, or in any other respect, 
ooking to the construction of the canal over the Nicara 
route. I do not know how long it would take, nor do you, Nr. 

President, or any other Senator here. We all know, however, it 

will take a long time to make an investigation of that character 

by the President of the United States, even with all the aids at 
his command, 

THE SELECTION OF A ROUTE FOR AN ISTHMIAN CANAL IS A PURELY LEGIS- 
LATIVE FUNCTION AND SHOULD BE EXERCISED BY CONGRESS AND THB 
PRESIDENT, AND NOT BY THE PRESIDENT ALONE. 

In considering these seyeral propositions I respectfully insist 
that the duty of selecting a route for an isthmian canal is a legis- 
lative duty and not an Executive duty. It is a duty of the most 
important character, of tremendous responsibility, resting upon 
the Congress and the Executive and not upon the 5 alone. 
For Congress to shirk such a responsibility is to cowardly surren- 
der one of its constitutional prerogatives and one of its highest 
duties and turn it over without even a plausible excuse to and 
im the duty on the President. 

r. DIETRICH. Is it not true that the Spooner amendment 
is merely a legislative measure and only calls upon the President 
to see that the title is perfect? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I will come to that pointina moment. It 
is quasi legislative. 

e 80,000,000 people of this country, interested in this great 
work, have a right to demand that the selection of a route for an 
isthmian canal shall be the result of the best Pe garg after a 
full inyestigation, of a majority of the four hundred and forty-odd 
men who compose the Congress of the United States, and not the 
judgment of one man only, although that one man may be the 
President of the United States. 

These 80,000,000 people have a right to solemnly insist that the 
important question as to whether this Government shall nay the 
French canal company $40,000,000 for its assets shall not be left to 
the determination of any one man, though he be the President of 
the United States, but that it shall be determined by a majority of 
the two Houses of the American Congress. As well, and with as 
much propriety, might Congress relinquish its right and abandon 
its duty to determine the amount and character of the appropria- 
tions for the improvements of rivers and harbors, or if not, in- 
deed, the amount, when and where and how the same shall be ex- 
pended; or as to the appropriations for the sundry civil expenses, 
or if not, indeed, the amount, how and when and where the same 
shall be 1 or the size and 8 of the ships of war to be 
built, and where, whether in the Government or private yards, 
and shift all these purely legislative duties on the shoulders of 
the President. 

I am not denying the constitutional power of Congress to trans- 
fer this responsibility of determining as to the route, or even of 
the other question as to the purchase for $40,000,000, although it 
must be admitted this choice upon the part of Congress of any 
agency to perform what is, to say the least, a quasi legislative 
act borders very closely, indeed, on the line where the power of 
Congress to transfer its power ceases. 

The sovereign power to make national laws is vested in Con- 
gress, and as a general rule it is a settled maxim, delegatus non 
potest delegare—that that power to whose judgment, wisdom, 
and patriotism this high prerogative has been intrusted can not 
relieve itself of the responsibility by choosing other agencies 
upon which the power shall be devolved. 

But there are exceptions to this general rule, I concede, and I 
frankly admit the right to confer these powers upon the Execu- 
tive comes within that exception—this upon the principle that 
while Congress may not delegate its power to make a law it can 
make a law to delegate a power to determine some fact or state of 
things upon which the law makes or intends to make its own 
action dependent. It is upon this principle that the provision of 
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the judiciary act, which empowers the Federal courts to adopt 
rules of practice and forms of procedure, is held to be a valid dele- 
gation, although the discretion conferred is quasilegislative. $ 

But while I concede the constitutional power, I most emphatic- 
ally deny the wisdom and propriety of its exercise. Especially 
should I do this in a matter involving such tremendous interests 
and responsibilities of such immense magnitude, not only in the 
matter of the expenditure of such a vast amount of money, but 
which also affects so vitally the future of our national and inter- 
national commerce—our domestic and foreign trade. 

It has been suggested if we fail to buy out the French people 
and complete the Panama Canal, but construct the Nicaragua 
Canal, that either the present New Panama Canal Company or 
some other syndicate or company will complete it, and as a con- 
sequence we will suffer loss in some way in the future. This was 
a part of the argument on yesterday of the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio. The answer to all this is that such a contingency is 
by no means either as probable or as much to be feared as this: 

tif we abandon the Nicaragua route and adopt the Panama 
route we may suffer the humiliation of seeing, at no distant day, 
our commerce d through a Nicaragua Canal and be com- 
lled to pay toll to some foreign syndicate, to say nothing of the 
rther humiliation of being deprived of our coastwise trade. If 
we take the Panama we can not expect, in view of existing geo- 
3 and commercial positions, to play the part of the dog in 

e manger. - 

The intercoastal commerce of the United States, together with 
the local traffic along the Nicaragua route, will pay the interest 
on the cost of construction, to say nothing of the commerce and 
trade from northern Asia, and the advantages of subsidies from 
Nicaragua and Costa Rico, which will be readily granted to any 
private company constructing the Nicaragua Canal. 

Far better, Mr. President, a thousand times over, pay the new 
canal company of France $40,000,000, fill up the practically 
already filled up ditch they have been a quarter of a century in 
digging, destroy the practically useless, out. of date, and worn- 
out machinery, burn to ashes the old maps and drawings which 
they propose to sell to the United States for the sum of $2,000,- 
000, and abandon the route to the bats and the owls, the vam- 
pires and the monkeys, the indestructible bacteria that fill its 
miasmatic swamps and which constantly spread death on every 
side, and to the race of men whom God placed there in the be- 


ng. 

But that those connected with the New Panama Canal Company 
expect to make princely fortunes out of this deal, in the event they 
can induce the United States to buy them ont for $40,000,000, is 
made apparent by the testimony of their own American agent and 
representative, Mr. Edouard pre, as the secretary-general 
of the Compagnie Nouvelle du Panama, in charge of the New 
Panama Canal Company, now the owner and controller of all the 

roperty of the old Panama Canal Company, including such ad- 

itions as have been added toit by thenew company, and included 
in all which is the ownership of 68,900 of the 70,000 of the shares 
of the Panama Railroad Company. In Mr. Lampre’s testimony, 
taken before the Interoceanic Canal Committee of this body on 
January 11 last, he, having previously stated that the total amount 
originally subscribed to the new company was 60,000,000 francs, 
and that the company had now on hand in cash in the treasury 
16,000,000 francs, said: 

Senator TURNER. How much money has the new company put into this 
enterprise? 

Mr. LAMPRE. At the present time? 

Senator TURNER. Yes. 

Mr. LAMPRE. I think I stated at the beginning of this hearing that as far 
as I can recollect at this time about 16,000,000 francs are left from 60,000,000 
francs originally subscribed. . 

The CHAIRMAN. I expect to examine M. Lampre on that point. Do you 
mean the stock? 

Senator TURNER, How much money has the company actually expended 
in the enterprise? 

Mr. LAMPRE. The difference between 60,000,000 francs and 16,000,000 francs; 
that is to say, assuming my figures to be correct, we would have expended 
44,000,000 francs. 

Senator TURNER. That is eight or nine millions dollars. If the new com- 
pany are get 40 per cent of the $40,000,000 they would be making consider- 
able money? 


Mr, LAMPRE. I do not know what the percentage will be. 
Senator TURNER. That is a matter for the arbitrators? 
Mr. LAMPRE. That is so. 


This testimony followed a statement by Mr. Lampre that by an 
agreement between the liquidator of the Old Panama Canal 
Company and the New Panama Canal Company the liquidator 
ras to receive for the benefit of the shareholders of the old com- 
pany 60 per cent of whatever amount might be received from the 
sale of the Panama Canal Company’s property by the New Pan- 
ama Canal Company. a 

I call the attention of Senators to this point. Here, in the first 
place, when the old Panama Canal Company became bankrupt 
aud went into the French bankruptcy courts and a liquidator was 
appointed, which corresponds to a receiver in American courts, 


an arrangement was made, under the direction of the court, by 
which it was agreed that the new company should be organized, 
which is the New Panama Canal Company that now proposes to 
sell out to us, and that that company should go on and complete 
the canal, not sell it out to somebody, and that 60 per cent of the 
net profits that should arise from the completion of the canal by 
the new company should go to this liquidator, this receiver, for the 
benefit of the shareholders and bondholders in the old Panama 
Canal Company. That took place in 1894, eight years ago. The 
new company was organized, and a lot of men—I will come to 
that later—who had been mixed up in a criminal way with the 
old company, who were being prosecuted, some of whom were 
convicted, were compelled to take the stock of the new company. 
I will come to that, however, later on. 

Within the last year this arrangement by which the new com- 
pany was to go on and complete the canal and under which the 
liquidator should receive 60 per cent, was abandoned and a new 
arrangement was made by which the new company were to sell 
out all they had, their plant, their franchises, and everything to - 
anybody. It did not say to whom nor did it say for what amount. 
There was no amount fixed in the order of the French court at 
which they should be authorized to sell. But it was stipulated 
that 60 per cent of whatever amount was received shoul g to 
the liquidator for the benefit of the shareholders and bondhold- 
ers of the old company. So you will see, as I proceed, that there 
are questions of grave moment here as to whether the sharehold- 
ers and bondholders have been cut off of all rights by virtue of 
the proceedings in the bankruptcy courts. But not only that, 
suppose they have not been cut off and suppose there is a failure 
subsequently upon the part of the liquidator to turn over 60 per 
cent of the $40,000,000 to those shareholders and bondholders. 
Is it not apparent that they will come forward and say You have 
become the beneficiary of our property,” and say to us through 
the Congress of the United States or through our courts that we 
have come into ion of property which their money built 
and out of which they have been swindled? But I will come to 
that more specifically later on. 

THE DARK HISTORY OF BOTH THE OLD AND THE NEW PANAMA CANAL 
COMPANTES. 

I now propose to attract the attention of the Senate to the re- 
paavo and disgusting history of both the old and the new 

anama Canal companies. And with that history, with all its 
repulsiveness, before the Senate, I pro toinquire, in the name 
of the American people, whether the Senate of the United States 
can afford to link its fortunes with a scheme, the putrefyin; 
stench from which has filled the nostrils of the nations, an 
caused respectable business, social, and political mankind to turn 
aside in disgust. 
` Can it be possible the United States would seriously contem- 
plate attaching itself to or involving itself with a foreign enter- 
prise which, in its time, under another form and under another 
name, and within the last ten years, developed an explosion which 
laid bare to the world, shocking the sensibilities of mankind, the 
most tremendous scheme of legislative corruption, journalistic 
venality, moral, social, and political abandon, ever uncovered in 
any country or in any age; an explosion which left its dark stains 
of ma upon the theretofore stainless foreheads and unsullied 
names of men who, until then, stood among the foremost in the 
ranks of the great scientific and progressive men of the age, and 
consigned the groar French engineer, Ferdinand de Lesseps, to 
the ignominy of the prison cell? 

I undertake to say in all history never has any scheme or pro- 
posed enterprise or project been so literally saturated from start 
to finish with false pretenses, misrepresentation, corruption, and 
fraud as has been the scheme having for its alleged purpose the 
construction by the French people of an isthmian canal over the 
Panama route. There never has been an hour from the time 
since in 1875 Naval Lieut. Lucien Napoleon Bonaparte Wyse ob- 
tained what is known as the Wyse concession wutil the complete 
bankrantey of the nt an 1888 that every step of those con- 
nected with the enterprise not been marked by the most glar- 
ing deception, corruption, and fraud. The great engineer, Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, flushed and bewildered with the honors that 
came to him in connection with the construction and completion 
of the Suez Canal, imagined his great name would command 
money by the millions for any scheme with which his name was 
connected, and while he may have thought the Panama Canal 
would eventually be built, it is clearly evident to all those who 
will carefully study the history of his connection with the Pan- 
ama Canal that, viewed in the light of historical events, his prin- 
cipal purpose was that of making for himself and a few friends 
princely fortunes, and this, too, through a systematic course of 
false pretenses, misrepresentations, corruption, and fraud. 

Neither the well-merited high standing in this body of the able 
and distinguished Senator from Wisconsin, nor that of the distin- 
guished members of the minority of the committee nor that of 
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any other Senator, as it seems to me, can be of sufficient weight to 
justify a belief in the minds of a majority of this high tribunal 
that it would be wise to have the United States link its fortunes 
with this New Panama Canal Company, which is neither more nor 
less than a combination of the survivors of the old, defunct, de- 
posed, bankrupt Panama Canal Company, merading under a 
new name and in anew dress. It may be said by some, Why re- 
fer to the scandals, to the shortcomings, to the defaults, to the 
misdeeds, to the bankruptcies, and to the crimes of the old Pan- 
ama Canal Company? 

I will tell you, Mr. President, the reason why. The New Pan- 
ama Canal Company which now proposes to sell to the United 
States a certain property; and which we propose to buy, accord- 
ing to the Spooner amendment, paying for the same the enormous 
sum of $40,000,000, was obtained by them principally, or the 
greater portion of it, from the old Panama Company through 

nestionable bankruptcy proceedi in the French courts. A 

etermination, therefore, of the legality of the title of the new 
company to this property necessarily involves a most thorough 
examination of the entire history of the old company from its in- 
ception to the end. And it is proper in this connection to inquire 
not only whether the new company has a strictly legal title to the 
property which it pro to sell us, but also whether there 
are any moral and equitable rights outstanding upon the part of 
the French stockholders and bondholders, not only of the old but 
of the new company, which would lift their hydra heads in our 
equitable courts and before Congress for innumerable years to 
come, basing their claims upon the ground that the United States, 
haying become the beneficiary of the property of the new canal 
company, is in equity and good morals bound to respond to these 
equitable claims. 

The er amendment, I take it, simply deals with a strictly 
legal title; but whether it does or not, I submit that the United 

States must, before we can engage in this enterprise, look beyond 
that and inquire whether there are any equities here that will 
not in the future come to harrass and annoy us. For one, I sub- 
mit to the Senate my deliberate conviction, after a most thorou 
investigation of the whole proposition, that the purchase of the 
New Panama Canal property for which they claim $40,000,000, 
even could the same be obtained for $100, would be a bad bargain 
for the United States. 

When Wyse obtained his first concession, in 1875, no surveys 
of a route had ever been made, except by the American engineer 
Menocal, made that same year. On presentation of this conces- 
sion to the Paris Geographic Society, that society, while mani- 
festing a friendly disposition, declared scientific surveys a neces- 
sity in order to determine as to the feasibility of the scheme, but 
at the same time announced its lack of funds. Then, in Decem- 
ber, 1876, Wyse and his aids went to Colon and then to Panama 
for the purpose, not of finding the best route for a canal, as is 
well known, but for the purpose of finding the best route within 
the Wyse concession of 1875. No survey, however, was made, 
and the next year, 1877, Wyse and his principal associate, Reclus, 
returned again to Panama. And, to show the absolute insin- 
cerity and of good faith upon the part of these men, and 
that their purpose was not to lay a proper foundation for the 
construction F a canal, but fd to ay se . = 
perpetration of a gigantic fraud upon the French people, only 
thirty-five days were spent in the held by these men and their 
engingers. 

Wyse then sought a new concession, and this he obtained from 
the Government in Bogota in May, 1878. In the meantime the 
e eer Reclus went over the route, spending, however, but 
eighteen days in the field, when he returned to Europe and died. 

And it was, Mr. President, upon this concession and this pre- 
tended survey, this palpably fraudulent foundation as a base, that 
the Panama Canal Company, the old one, was founded. 

Up to this point in the history of affairs relating to an isthmian 
canal Ferdinand de Lesseps had been a locker-on in Vienna,” 
evidently awaiting the hour when he could best determine as to 
which of the school of promoters it would be to his interest to 

associate himself with, whether the Lefevre-Blanche combina- 
tion, those interested in the Nicaragua route, or the Wyse-Tuerr 
combination in the Panama scheme. 
nie this a the ee le 5 8 aoe route, Lo 

icaragua, thoroughly surveyed and map ut ortunately 
had no 8 from Nicara or Rica, while the 

Wyse-Tuerr le had a concession, but they had no survey, but 
which ronte Tad teen condemned by scores of American engi- 
neers after a most thorough and careful investigation. It wasat 
this juncture De Lesseps became identified with the Panama 

. He induced the Paris Geographical Society to call what 
he designated as An Internati: Scientific Congress. This 
congress convened and was called to order by De Lesseps in Paris, 
May 15, 1879. He organized the committees. What was known 
as the technical committee, which had jurisdiction of the ques- 


tion of the selection of a route for an isthmian canal, was com- 
posed of 54 members: of this, but two were Americans, the leadin 
American delegate being the American engineer Menocal, an 
the two leading English delegates were Sir John Hawkshaw and 
Sir John Stokes, f 

„Mr. Menocal, one of the greatest naval, civil, and hydraulic en- 
gineers in America, and thoroughly conversant with the Panama 
route, through long personal experiences, presented and urged 
upon that committee of 54, at great length, the insurmountable 
difficulties in controlling the Chagres River. 

This was shortly after he had made a thorough survey of the 
Panama route. spoke of it as a river that has been known 
in the past to rise as high as 43 feet in twenty-four hours. 

That is the character of a river you have to deal with, where 
you propose to construct the Bohio dam—a river which has been 
known to rise 43 feet in twenty-four hours and 46 feet in twice 
twenty-four hours. I will say that this is not my statement, but 
it is the report of the engineer of the Panama Railroad Company 
as to the rise in this river. 

Mr. Menocal also urged in the Paris congress the feasibility 
and great advantages of the Nicaragua route. He was strongl 
supported in these views by the two leading English delegates { 
have just named. The only data Wyse could present to this com- 
mittee as a foundation for consideration and action as to the 
Panama route was an old map made by Totten, the former chief 
engineer of the Panama Railroad Company, made in 1857, twenty- 
two years before the meeting of this international congress. 

De Lesseps, however, controlling the committee as he controlled 
the congress—and why should he not control both, as they were 
both in a great measure his creatures?—demanded of this commit- 
tee an answer to two questions: 

First, whether a tide-water canal was possible across the Isth- 
mus of Panama; and, 

8 whether it could be constructed along the Panama 
route. 

And notwithstanding the gross absurdity of requiring answers 
to such questions with the meager data before them, in fact no 
data at all, that committee advised De Lesseps and his interna- 
tional congress that a tide-water canal was practicable, and that 
it should run on the Panama route between Colon and Panama. 

Wyse's estimate of the total cost of constructing a sea-level 
cnet submitted by him to this committee, was 427,000,000 francs, 
or about $85,400,000. This technical committee, however, under 
De Lesseps’s dictation, revised this estimate and increased it to 
1,044,000,000 francs, or $208,000,000, or $87,200,000 more than 
double the Wyse estimate. 

Was ever a more barefaced, nt fraud enacted by an 
great committee, or any congress, either national or internatio: 

But the absurdity of the whole proceeding is still further dis- 
closed when it is recalled that before any vote was taken in this 
committee the American and English representatives had with- 
drawn in di , and that not more than 20 of this committee of 
54 ever voted on any one of the 3 submitted; while, 
when a vote was en in the full congress, only 98 out of 136 
delegates voted, of these 75 voted in the affirmative, but of these 
75 only 19 were engineers, and but a single one of the whole num- 
ber had ever seen the Isthmus of Panama. : 

The enormity of this whole proceeding is still further developed 
by the fact that it is now conceded on all sides, with one excep- 
tion, even by the French engineers, even by the new company 
now seeking to sell its plant to the United States for $40,000,000, 
that an isthmian sea-level canal across the Isthmus of Panama is 
a physical and engineering impossibility. 

say there is one exception, and that is the distinguished Sen- 
ator m Ohio, who in his speech yesterday, as I understood 
him, claimed that a sea-level canal could be constructed there, 
or that a canal with locks, now recommended by this Commis- 
sion, could be constructed, and that later on it could be reduced 
to a sea-level canal. I wish to say, without stopping to point to 
the testimony, that those Senators who feel interest enough in 
this matter to investigate it thoroughly will find that the testi- 
mony of all the engineers, both French and American, is to the 
effect that the construction of a sea-level canal across the Isth- 
mus of Panama is an engineering impossibility. 
Pi el agence . And it has been abandoned expressly by the 

nch. 

Mr. MITCHELL. And as stated by the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, it has been abandoned expressly by the French 
company and the French engineers. 

Mr. MORGAN. And by the Isthmian Canal Commission. 

Mr. MITCHELL. And by the Isthmian Canal Commission 
also. Then what is the use, Mr. President, to indulge in loose 
talk here about doing this, that, or the other thing, however 
high may be the motive and however earnest may be the men 
and the tors—and I do not question the motive of any man. 
Especially would I hesitate to question the motive of any Senator. 
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I take it we are all honest; we all mean to get at the truth here; 
but it is a misconception of the case on this particalar point to 
say that the construction of a sea-level canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama is a possibility. r 

Mr. President, based on this exclusively paper basis, De Lesseps 
appealed, but in vain, to the people of France for subscriptions. 

e called for subscriptions for 800,000 shares of the nominal 
value of $100, and he pledged himself to proceed with the organ- 
ization when one-half of the amount was subscribed for. In his 
appeal for subscriptions he represented the stockholders would 
receive dividends of 114 per cent, while he proposed to pay 5 
per cent interest on all shares. But, notwithstanding these flat- 
tering inducements were backed up by the great name of De Les- 
seps, the French people declined to seize the apparently tempting 
bait, and the total subscriptions were less than 30,000,000 francs. 
Then it was that the ever resourceful De Lesseps, who until then 
had never set his foot on the Isthmus of Panama, determined to 
visit that country, and by a spectacular performance arouse the 
cupidity, fire the patriotism, and incite the ambition, not only of 
the French, but of the American popie. His plans were inter- 
national in their conception, and his great ulterior purpose the 
capture not only of the French, but of the American investors, 
and to obtain control not only of the French Parliament, of the 
French press, of the French politician and the French people, but 
also the American press, the American public, and, if possible, 
the Administration of President Hayes. 

In pursuance of these great purposes, every one of which was 
characterized by mercenary motives, and not one of which was 
prompted by either national or international patriotism, nor by 
any desire or real intention of promoting the commercial welfare 
of nations, or of advancing the true interests of civilization and 
material progress by the construction of the canal, the great De* 
Lesseps arrived in Colon, on the Isthmus of Panama, on the 31st 
day of December, 1879. It was his first visit there. His first 
alleged p se was to verify the Reclus survey. which was, as I 
have already stated, really no survey at all. But even in ad- 
vance of his arrival he announced to the world that ground would 
be broken and work on the Panama Canal would be commenced 
on the ist day of January, 1880. And the proceedings which 
immediately followed his arrival at Colon—in fact, the very next 
day, January 1, 1880, the breaking of ground on the deck of a 
steamer, stuck in the mud 2 miles distant from the selected 
spot for breaking ground, and 2 miles distant from land—pre- 
sent one of the greatest farces, if not the very greatest, ever wit- 
nessed on earth in either ancient or modern times. 

Although De Lesseps's own engineers had estimated the cost 
of a sea-level canal under the Wyse concessions at $208,800.000, 
he, while on his way to New York, after breaking ground, on the 
deck of a steamer 2 miles from land, reduced this estimate by 
lopping off at one stroke of his pen from the amount of the esti- 
mated cost of his own engineers the sum of $77,200,000—not 
francs, dollars—and fixing the amount at $131,600.000 instead of 
$208,800,000 as fixed by the engineers. Why, Mr. President, was 
this done? Iwill tell you why. It was because the Paris congress 
had estimated the cost of the canal on the Nicaragua route at 
$143,000,000. What a gigantic step of misrepresentation and 
false pretenses was this in the Laie for the launching of 
one of the most stupendous gold brick games ever imposed on 


wae Baga og 

still fearing the French people might hesitate to subscribe 
on account of the amount mired, even according to this re- 
duced estimate, he again, in ber of that same year, 1880. 
reduced the estimate by cutting off the further sum from the 
total of $25,600,000 and fixed the total cost of the construction 
and completion of the Panama Canal at $106,000,000. That is 
just a mere fraction over one-half of what his own engineers, the 
engineers of the great congress which he had called together, had 
fixed. Why wasit done? Of course he was fearful that there 
would be another failure on the part of the French people to take 
stock on account of the magnitude of the sum that had to be 
raised, and therefore he reduced it, as I said, by a stroke of his 
pen, to one-half the amount; first lopping off while on the 
steamer on his way from Panama to New York $77,200,000, and 
in October of- the same year he took his pen and lopped off 
$25,600,000 more. 

Then, by this reduction in the estimated cost, and by poen 
ing to the public that two well-known and distinguished contrac- 
tors, Couvreux & Hersent, men who had successfully executed 
large contracts on the Suez Canal and in the public works on the 
Danube, were willing to enter into a contract to complete a sea- 
level canal at Panama for 512,000,000 francs, or $102,400,000, be- 
lieving he had prepared such an attractive bait that the people 
of France would not hesitate to bite, he issued his pr 5 
This was in November, 1880; and this time, instead of asking for 
400,000,000 francs, or $80,000,000, he a for 300,000,000 
franes, or $60,000,000, thinking that the nch peasants—men, 


women, and children—would more likely bite if the aggregate 
amount to be raised was not so large. 


This proposition was accompanied with a 8 upon the 
part of De „or the Panama Canal Company, which was 
the same thing, that the balance of $42,400,000 would be forth- 
coming from the sale of bonds of the company. It was subse- 
quently proven, on investigations which followed, that the state- 
ment that the contractors Couvreux & Hersent would enter 
into a contract to construct the Panama Canal for a certain figure 
was Without any foundation whatever and was a base misrepre- 
sentation. 

This plan of De Lesseps and his associates for extracting money 
from the people of their own country, the most of them nts 
and many of them women, was a grand success; and of the 
600,000 shares to be disposed of at $100 each 10,000 shares of the 
same were set aside for the Wyse-Tuerr combination as a consid- 
eration for the Wyse concession, This left but 590,000 shares 
at $100 a share to be offered to subscribers. But so thoroughly 
had the plans of the conspirators been laid and in such an attrac- 
tive manner had the scheme been presented that, instead of 
590,000 shares, 1,206,609 shares were subscribed for. In the final 
allotment of the shares—because there had to be an allotment— 
the subscriptions were double in excess of the shares to. be al- 
lotted, in the final allotment of the shares, to some more and to 
some less, there were allotted in all to 102,280 over 16,000 
of whom were women. Of the total number who obtained shares 
80,887 had less than 5 shares each and 19,148 had less than 20 
shares each. 

On the first call a fraction over $25,000,000 in cash were col- 
lected. The conspirators were in funds. And when the first 
financial statement was submitted to the shareholders March 8, 
1881, it was made to appear that within a fraction of $9,000,000 
had vanished in what was termed in the statement as ‘‘ prelimin- 
ary expenses.” This it must be borne in mind was all anterior 
to the date when a shovel of dirt had been thrown ora pick 
struck in the commencement of the work on the canal. 

De Lesseps had while in America in 1880 done a little business 
on this side, in New York and elsewhere. Among other things, 
as will be remembered by all, he organized what was called the 
American committee.” . Precisely what the duties of the Ameri- 
can committee were, and just how far its jurisdiction extended, 
ert perhaps be accurately stated except by the committee 
i ; 

That it was to a very large extent political there can be no 
doubt, and that one of its chief duties was to bolster and boom 
the Panama Canal scheme and to throw every obstruction in its 
power in the way of the construction of the Nicaragua Canal is 
equally true. Some idea may be had of its duties from two facts 
disclosed by the history of the rise and downfall of the Panama 
scheme. One is that it appears from this financial statement sub- 
mitted to the shareholders, to which I have just alluded, that one 
of the items making up the $9,000,000 charged to the account of 
‘preliminary nses™ before a shovel of ground had been 
turned was 82,400,000 set aside for the American committee,” 
and the other significant fact is to be found in the testimony of 
Charles Colne, general agent and secretary of the American 
committee, taken first in Washington before the Congressional 
committee, in 1893, and again before the Senate Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals, February 17, 1902, and in the report of Mon- 
chicourt, the Paris liquidator of the old company, to the judges 
of the civil tribunal of the Seine in 1890. 

From both these sources it is made clear that the enormous 
sum of 12,000,000 francs, or $2,400,000, was paid by the De Lesseps 
combination, the old Panama Canal Company, to the American 
committee. That this was purely, Say, and emphatically a 
corruption fund in its most depraved and despicable sense is now, 
as it ever has been, evident to all. To tempt the cupidity of an 
aged and honored Cabinet member of the Hayes Administration, 
and if possible to bend that admirable Administration in the di- 
rection of their unholy purposes, a position as managing agent 
of the American committee, with an annual salary of $25,000, 
was held out as a bait, and which, unfortunately, proved too en- 
ticing even for that honored member of the Cabinet. 

WE ARE INVITED BY THE SPOONER AMENDMENT TO PARTICIPATE IN A 
y LOTTERY SCHEME. 

I will say in this connection that we are invited, as it seems to 
me, Mr. President, by the Spooner amendment, and by the views 
of the minority of the committee, to participate in a lottery 
scheme, as I shall proceed to show. 

The Nicaragua route should be selected, because the selection 
of the Panama route involves the necessity of buying out the 
New Panama Canal Company at the pare of $40,000,000, and 
this involves the United States, indirectly, at least, just to what 


extent it is almost impossible to determine, in the old French 
lottery scheme of 1888, and I will tell you why. 
On January 8, 1888, the French Parliament, at the solicitation 
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of Ferdinand de Lesseps and his associates and as a last desperate 
effort to save from bankruptcy and utter ruin the Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal Interocéanique. the Old Panama Canal 
Company, enacted a law authorizing that_ company to engage in 
a lottery scheme; that law authorized that company to issue 
securities tothe amount of 600,000,000 francs, payable with prizes 
a lot, with the following conditions. I quote from the French 

W. 

First. The securities shall bear annual interest, the rate of which can not 
Þe less than 3 per cent on their par value. 

Second. The total annual sum distributed in the form of prizes can not, 
in any case, exceed 1 per cent of the par value. 

Third. The par value of the securities issued can not be less than 300 francs; 
subsequent division of the securities issued is forbidden. 

Fourth. The payment of this loan in a period of ninety-nine years, at 
fartnest, shall be secured by a sufficient deposit, for this especial purpose, of 
French Government bonds or of securities guaranteed by the French Gov- 
ernment. The Compagnie Universelle du Canal Interocéanique de Panama, 
to meet the obligations imposed upon it, is authorized to increase, under the 
same conditions, the said loan of six hundred millions, by the sum necessary 
for this guaranty fund, this increase of loan not to exceed 20 per cent of the 
par of the issue. 

By article 2 of this act of June 8, 1888, it is provided as follows: 


ARTICLE 2. If the Compagnie Universelle du Canal Interocéanique de 
Panama should hereafter convert all or any of its former obligati the 
provisions of article 1 shall be applicable to the new securities crea by 
means of this conversion. 

While by article 3 of this act it was provided as follows: 

ARTICLE 3. All material necessary for the completion of the works shall 
be manufactured in France. The raw materials must be of French orig'n. 

Here again let me call your attention to a difficulty rigbt at 
this point. The New Panama Canal Company, which succeeded 
to the rights of the old Panama Canal Company, rest in part for 
what they have to sell upon French legislation, and French ＋ 
lation was to the effect that if that company constructed t 
canal all the raw materials used in its construction must be of 
French origin. ery: We become the successors in interest of 
the New Panama Company, as the New Panama Canal Com- 
pany became the successors in interest of the old company. If 
we go on and construct that canal, must we follow this legisla- 
tion? Weare bound by it, are we not? If we are not bound by 
it, our title is not good; and if we are bound by it, we are bound 
to go to France for all of the raw material with which to construct 
this canal. This is a pretty spectacle for the Senate of the United 
States to place before the people of this country, asit seems to me. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator from Oregon will allow me to 
interrupt him one moment, I wish to state a fact. 

Mr. MITCHELL, Certainly; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MORGAN. As soon as that French law which the Sena- 
tor has just read became public, a resolution was introduced into 
the Senate, was considered by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, reported back by that committee unanimously, and passed 
by this body, I think, unanimously—I know there were not more 
than six votes against it—which declared that any interference 
on the part of any foreign government by its legislation or by any 
governmental act to assist in the building of a canal across the 
American isthmus would be resented by the United States. I 
will produce the resolution later, when I have the opportuuity. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Iam very much obliged to the Senator from 
Alabama, the chairman of the committee, for calling attention 
to this historical fact, which will appear, of course, in the records 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, a portion, not all, of these lottery securities 
were issued and disposed of by the old Panama Canal Company 
prior to its entering the regions of bankruptcy and the appoint- 
ment of a liquidator or receiver. A large amount, however, of 
these securities remained on hand and undisposed of when that 
company became bankrupt, and on July 15, 1889—and I call special 
attention to this fact—the French Parliament another act, 
authorizing the sale of these lottery bonds then undisposed of at 
reduced rates. This act authorized the receiver of the old Panama 
Canal Company to— 
negotiate at any price, and without interest, such of the lottery bonds au- 
thorized by the law of June 8, 1888, as had not been placed or sold up to the 
4th day of February, 1889, when the said company was dissolved and was 
turned over into the hands of a receiver. 

It was further provided in this act as follows: 

That the sums resulting from negotiation or sale of the said bonds shall 
be free from attachment or execution up to the amount of 34,000,000 francs. 

And further: 


In case the receiver should contribute or give to a company formed for 
the purpose of completing the canal all ora part of the assets of the ver- 
ship, the new company shall only have power to emit and issue bonds as yet 
unplaced or unsold by complying with the terms of the law of June 8, 1888, 
touching the minimum price of sale, and the distribution of interest. 

Under this act the receiver of the old company, under the im- 
mense discretion given him by the terms of the act, sold large 
amounts of these old lottery bonds at 105 francs, the same to be 
redeemable at 400 francs. In support of this statement I quote 
from the testimony of Mr. Charles Colne, who was the general 
agent and secretary of the American committee, which committee 


was com of J. & W. Seligman & Co., Messrs. Winslow, 
Lanier & Co., and Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Co. This testimony 
was given before the Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals on 
February 17 last. 

The CHAIRMAN. Were you in Paris at any time during your agency for 
this company? 

Mr. COLNE. I was there in 1889, sir; directly after the failure of the com- 


pany. 

The CHAIRMAN. Directly after the failure? 

Mr. COLNE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was while you were there that your connection with 
the company terminated? 

Mr. CoLNE. No; it terminated here in New York, but I was sent over by 
an American syndicate to see if I could buy the Panama Railroad. 

The CHAIRMAN. You went for the purpose of buying the railroad? 

Mr. COLNE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much of the stock of the railroad company did the 
old Panama Canal Company own at the time you went over? 

Mr. CoLNE. Nearly every share, with the exception, I think, of a little 
over a thousand shares. 

The CHATRMAN. Did on buy the railroad or make a contract for it? 

Mr. COLNE. No, sir; I could not. The Government came to the aid of the 
receiver and authorized him to sell some of the old bonds at 105 francs, re- 
deemable at 400 francs. 

The CHAIRMAN. What old bonds; the old bonds of the company? 

Mr. COLNE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. How was he to sell them—at 105 eiee you say? 

Mr. COLNE. At 105 francs. That was the sale price and they were to be 
redeemed at 400 francs. 


That is the testimony of the agent of the American committee 
of the old Panama Company. 

Senator KITTREDGE. Do you mean the lottery bonds? 

Mr. CoLNE. The lottery bonds, yes; and 60 francs of each subscription was 
held aside for a redemption fund, or the lottery’ fund. The receiver, Mr. 
Burnet, received actually in cash only 35 francs for each bond. 

tor KITTREDGE. t was the face value of these bonds? 
Mr. Col xk. Four hundred francs. 


Their face value was 400 francs, and they were sold at 105. 
The CHAIRMAN. You say the Government came to the assistance of the 


company? 
r. COLNE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. In what way—-by an act of Assembly? 

Mr. Col, xk. By anactofthe Assembly. Mr. Burnetfirstapplied to the coun- 
cil of ministers, which is the first step to take. They refused him. Things 
were in a very critical state then. I got this directly from Mr. Burnet be- 
cause in my negotiations with him he was very friendly and very pleasant. 
He applied to the council of ministers. They refused him, and ane had not 
any money at all, not a cent, he said to them substantially— 

I call attention to this— 

„Now, unless you grant me this a ee you to understand the elec- 
tions are co’ gon, and I have got 800,000 subscribers, and you will hear 
from them.“ So subsequently, a few months after that—I t it was about 
a eect 5 5 authority was granted him. I will send you the pros- 

9 oan. 
Po The CHAIRMAN. What were the subscriptions of those people? 

Mr. COLNE. Some of the old lottery bonds that were remaining in the 
masay of the company: 

The CHAIRMAN. There were not 800,000 of them, were there? 

Mr. COLNE. The bonds that had been subscribed before were by 800,000 


le. 
Pehe CHAIRMAN. You mean the bonds and the stock, do you not? 

Mr. COLNE. All of it; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bonds, the stock, and the lottery bonds? 

Mr. CoLNE. The lottery bonds, the other bonds, and the stock. 

Senator HANNA. Where did ta got those figures? 

Mr. COLNE. I got them from Mr. Burnet. 

Senator HANNA. That is what he told you? 

Mr. COLNE. Yes. 

I have stated heretofore that the New Panama Canal Company 
is simply the old one in a new dress and under anew name. In 
corroboration of this let us inquire who compose the shareholders 
of the New Panama Canal Company? They are, in the main, the 
corporations, loan associations, administrators, contractors, and 
others, all of whom were connected in one way or another with 
the scandals of the old Panama Canal Company and all of whom 
profited through those scandals. The factis, that pending a series 
of suits brought by the liquidator to compel these parties to dis- 
gorge, compromises were effected, the conditions of which were 
that the parties, respectively, being prosecuted should subscribe 
for stock in the new company, and the prosecutions against them, 
respectively, should be 1 and by this arrangement the 


60,000,000 cs, being the original capital stock of the new com- 
pany, were subscribed by these parties, as follows: om 
nes. 
Eiffel, of Eiffel Tower fame -............-.--.----.--- - 10,000,000 
Crédit 7 7 —— 8 - 4,000,000 
Société Generale = 4,000,000 
Crédit Industriel et Commercial. 2,000,000 
A tors of the old Panama Canal Company-..-.....--...... 7, 885, 000 
Artigue Sonderegger & Co , 200,000 
Bartoux, Litellier & Co 2,200, 000 
Jacob heirs ............. 750, 000 
Conyreux, Hersent & Co 500, 000 
Various persons to the number of 60 who had profited by syndi- 
cates created by the old company 3.285, 700 
Hugo Oberndorfer — 8,800,000 
a A T a, SE E E G A 8, 484, 300 
e liquidator or receiver of the old company „895, 000 


F 


These several subscriptions made up the full amount of 
original stock of the new company, namely 60,000,000 francs, 
These facts appear in the fourth report of the liquidator to the 
French court, dated November 26, 1895, pages 8, 9, and 13. That 
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is a matter which I investigated personally when in Paris last 
summer; and all I say is confirmed by the records now before the 
Senate. 
The old Panama Canal ee between the date of its organ- 
ization and the date of its downfall, February 4, 1889, issued and 
ut on the market in all nine separate and distinct issues of 
mds, amounting in the aggregate to 1,271,682,637.57 francs, or 
$254,336,527. Of these, two series were lottery bonds, one of 
254,603,871.73 francs and the other of 68,732,694.95 francs. This 
does not include the sale of lottery bonds by the receiver of the 
old company, nor does it include any of the shares of stock issued 
at different times. According tothe report of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, the total receipts of the old company, including the 
amounts due up to date, June 1, 1890, was 1,329,693,078.74 francs. 
The securities, bonds, stocks, etc., issued by which this amount 
was realized had a total face value of $435,559,322.80. This is 
5 report of the Commission, whose recent report we are con- 
sidering. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is that the amount of money that the old 
Panama Canal Company had to handle? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, sir. 

But not only so. Itis not only a fact that the present stock- 
holders of the New Panama Canal Company, as I have stated, are 
composed of persons natural and artificial, all of whom were con- 
nected with the abominations of the old Panama Canal Company, 
most all of whom were not only prosecuted for corrupt practices, 
but many of them convicted, but there is a further significant fact, 
not to be lost sight of in determining the question as to whether it 
is wise upon the part of the United States to connect itself with 
this property by a purchase of the same from the new company 
at the price of $40,000,000, and that is this: According to the testi- 
mony taken by your committee, the old Panama Canal Company, 
through the liquidator, is to receive 60 per cent of the purchase 
pei should a sale be made by the new company to the United 

tates. 

The liquidator represents the old company, its hundreds of 
thousands of shareholders and bondholders—lottery bonds and 
other bonds. Should the sale be made, a report on that sale must 
be made to the French court before whom all of these 3 
proceedings are still pending. Any one or any number of these 
shareholders and security holders of the old Panama Canal Com- 
pany have a right under the laws of France to file his or her ob- 
jections to the report. They may ee the position, either indi- 
vidually or by any collective number, that the liquidator had no 

wer or jurisdiction to enter into the agreement which it is said 

e did enter into and by which, in the event of a sale of the prop- 
erty, the shareholders, bondholders, and security holders were to 
receive but 60 per cent of the amount. The other 40 per cent, it 
is presumed, goes to the shareholders in the new company. It 
will be the duty of the court to investigate and pass upon these 
multitudinous questions, involving the rights of this vast number 
of shareholders and security holders, the power of the liquidator 
to enter into this contract, and, after the adjudication is made, it 
must be remembered this court in which these proceedings are 
ee is not a court of last resort, but an appeal lies from the 

ecision to the court of ultimate resort in Paris. 

It will be remembered by the terms of the transfer of the prop- 
erty of the old company to the new company, which took place in 
1894, it was stipulated and agreed that the liquidator, for the 
benefit of the shareholders and bondholders of the old company, 
was to receive 60 per cent of the net profits arising from the con- 
struction of the canal by the new company; and one of the con- 
ditions of that transfer was, not that the new company should 
sell out the property either to the United States or to anyone else, 
but that the new company should proceed to complete the canal. 
This was the condition upon which the liquidator made this 
transfer; when subsequently, without the consent or authority of 
any of these shareholders or security holders, this arrangement 
is changed, recently, within the last year or so, by which the 
liquidator agrees to sell the a erty, no amount being stipulated 
by the French court or by the liquidator, either forty million or 
forty hundred million or any other amount, but simply that 
there might be a sale and that the liquidator should receive 60 
per cent of the amount received on the sale. 

In view of all these complications, in view of the fact that both 
the old canal company and the new canal company are still in 
the French courts, would any wise man in his senses risk the ven- 
ture of investing $40,000,000 in a property whose title is so clouded 
in so many different re ? Our friends on the other side may 
answer, and do answer, by saying that if the Spooner amendment 
is adopted and the President can not obtain a 1 title 
that then the way is open to construct the Nicaragua Canal. 


But let me tell you, Mr. President, the place and time to deter- 
mine whether it is wise to have anything or nothing to do with 
this Panama venture is here and now. 

As bearing upon the questions to which I have just been attract- 


ing attention, I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the 
testimony of Hon. Samuel Pasco, one of the members of the 


Isthmian Canal Commission, who, as stated very correctly in 
the views of the minority, was selected as a legal authority to be 
a member of that Commission, and who was recognized by the 
Commission as its legal adviser. In Mr. Pasco’s testimony taken 
before the Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals, February 11 
last, he testified as follows: 

Mr. FAIRBANKS, From what page of the record is the Sen- 
ator reading? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I really can not give the Senator the page 
now, as Iam reading from copy; but the Senator will find it b 
turning to the testimony of Mr. Pasco before the committee. It 
is, I think, in part No, 1 of the hearings. . 


The CHAIRMAN. The obligation of the new company wasto build the canal 
and to operate the canal. Now, this company pro to sell to this Govern- , 
ment all of the ri nta privilege eni property, which it acquired from the 
old company for $40,000,000. e hase of these rights of this property 
5 85 net this Government assume the obligations of the new company to 

e old compan: 

Mr. PAB. No; they must be settled in ie pot of this transaction. 
ing in the transaction, becoming a party ] 
ceeds of whatever interest he has as a representative of the 
the stockholders of the old company. These proceeds will have, as I have 
stated, to take the place of the property itself and will be distributed under 
the order of the court, just as in a case of a legal sale in this country where 
there are a number of different liens and ob! tions 7 7. — a piece of prop- 
erty—judgments, perhaps, and mortgages and liens of different characte: 
general creditors, and owners, The property is sold, the proceeds are pai 
into court, and then the proceeds are ributed under the order of the 
court. Then all the old claimants are eliminated. Settlement with them is 
made by the court. This isa kindred proceeding to that, according to my 
understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The liquidator of the old company of course represents 
the stockholders and creditors, and in agreeing to this sale of course he is 
changing the whole nature and character of the contract with the new com- 
F in the purchase? 

. Pasco. Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Now, can the liquidator, regardless of the rights of the 
stockholders and creditors, enter into a contract with this Government or 
any other pai by which the whole nature of the original contract is 
chan; and relieve the Government or the 8 party of the obliga- 
tions which the new Secs wean aman toward the old com ? 

Mr. Pasco. I do not th: e can of his own yolition. I he can sub- 
ee whole matter to the court under whose jurisdiction he is serving and 


ac Š 

Sers tor MITCHELL. At the time this original transfer was authorized by 

new canal company—there was nothing in 
i directly, 


tors and 


is now and always has been a solvent company? ‘ 


d 

Senator MITCHELL. Has it nota large amount of money in the treasury 
now? . 

Mr. Pasco. I do not know how much. 

Senator MITCHELL. Three or more million dollars? 

Mr. Pasco. It has money in its 8 z = 

Senator MITCHELL. Was there ever a © since it was organized when it 
was not solvent? 

Mr. Pasco. I understand it has always been solvent and is now. 

Senator MITCHELL. Now, I would like you to explain, for my satisfaction, 
how a court in France obtains jurisdiction of this company so as to authorize 
it, a solvent company, which always has been solvent, to transfer all its prop- 
erty in violation of the existing agreement by which it was to go on and con- 
nr this canal. How does the French court get jurisdiction to do that 
thing? s 

Mr. Pasco. The company has the power to dissolve itself whenever the 
circumstances justify. 


That was the only answer that Senator Pasco could make to 
that proposition, 


Senator MorGan. Under what law? 
Mr. Pasco. Under its charter. 
Senator MorGAN. You mean the statutes? 


+ * + * * + * 


Senator MITCHELL. What is troubling me is this: Of course, I want to get 
at the facts at the bottom of all these legal difficulties, if there are any legal 
difficu’ ties. Here isa company that is insolvent and is in court, and it owns 


certain 8 : 

Mr. Pasco. ich company do you mean? 

Senator MITCHELL. I mean the old company. The old company owns a 
certain amount of roperty. 

Mr. Pasco. The tiquida r of the old company owns it. 

Senator MITCHELL. The liquidator or receiver under the order of the 
court is authorized, acting for the old company and for the stockholders, to 
sell all this property to another com y, to an outsider, on certain terms 
and Son; e terms being that the new company shall go on and build 

e Cana 

Mr. Pasco. And the court considering at that time that it wasa favorable 


agreement 
Senator MITCHELL. The old company, 3 the liquidator, as a con- 
sideration is to receive 60 per cent of the net profits that shall accrue by rea- 


son of the construction of the canal. Now. t contract is entered into. It 
is an accomplished fact. The title is vested in the new compan „which is a 
solvent com; . What is troubling me is this: How can the nch court 

ean ote’ + will authorize the new company to divert the whole busi- 
ness from that contemplated by the original arrangement and sell out the 
whole thing for a certain specific sum to the United States or somebody else, 
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so as to bind in any manner, shape, or form the old company or individual 
nestion t me. 


stockholders? That is the that is trou! 
Mr. Pasco. At the time the order of sale was e that seemed to be the 
best use to which the property could be put. It was transferred to the new 
compan? with the understanding that the liquidator was to share in the 
and But 1 

accom: 


the power of the court to change the disposition of the property instead of 
continuing this use of it, to haveit sold and divide the proceeds among the 
pa 


Senator MORGAN. You ask a 
obli; 


med 
that anew agreement be made 5 the property is to be sold, and 


© proceeds. 
Senator MORGAN. Do you think that the court had that authority? 
Mr. Pasco. I do. 


Mr. President, I am not finding fault with anything Commis- 
sioner Pasco says here. He simply gives us his opinion, but that 
opinion leaves the whole matter in confusion and doubt. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Will my good friend allow me to ask him 
a question, simply to get at his view, without desiring in any 
way to interrupt him? / 

Mr. MITCHELL. Certainly. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. I should like to ask the Senator if his 
2 is that there is no power, in view of this contract made 

tween the liquidator and the new company, for the sale of 
oe property either to the United States or to anybody 
else? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I will say that I think, for that and other 
reasons, it is extremely doubtful, to say the least. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Doubtful whether they have the power 
now to sell to the United States or to 3 else? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think it is a question of very serious doubt, 
a question of very grave doubt, whether the New Panama Canal 
Company has, by anything or by all that has occurred since 1894, 
been released, so as to bind the shareholders and bondholders of 
the old company, from the obligation imposed on it in 1894, to go 
on, as one of the conditions on which it became the owner of the 
prope , and complete the construction of the canal. 

. FAIRBANKS. Arumer it is recognized by the parties 
interested in the property and by the entire world that the enter- 
prise has not ee en and is a dead failure in the hands of the 
Present company: 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think the fact whether it is a failure or 
not does not change the legal proposition at all; and all agree 
that it is a failure. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. By this agreement the stockholders and 
creditors of the old company will receive 60 per cent of the 
$40,000,000, but under your contention that there is no power in 
the new company to alienate the property and divest themselves 
of title they must lose it all? 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is right in the event the new company 
fail to comply with its obligation of 1894 to go on and complete 
the canal; but I say further that, even admitting that 1 y 
they have the power to make a transfer, the question is still re- 
maining in the French courts as to the distribution of the money, 
and we take the chances of the 60 per cent ever going to the liqui- 
dator, or to the men whom the liquidator ee The share- 
holders have a right to contest all these things in the inferior 
court; the right of spposi exists, and controversies may, and will, 
as I think, be engendered there that will not be ended for years, 
and in the meantime it may result in stopping work on the canal. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. With the permission of my good friend, 
I wish to ask him one other question. Is not that a controy 
over the fund solely,and having no relation to the corpus whic 
we acquire by this purc ? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I do not think so. I think if we buy this 
property we take it subject to every condition of the French law 
8 every condition attached by any decision of the French 
courts, and if it should turn out that we are not conforming to 
those conditions we are liable to get into very areas difficulty. 

Besides, the distinguished Senator from i will bear in 
mind that it is agreed on all hands that the New Panama Canal 
Company is a solvent company with 16,000,000 francs in its treas- 
ury. It became the absolute owner of this property more than 
eight years ago. The title to the property then vested in this sol- 
vent company, subject to certain conditions, namely, that this 
new company should construct this canal and should pay to the 
liquidator 60 per cent of the net profits arising from the construc- 
tion of the canal. I deny the right, therefore, the jurisdiction of 
the court to control this new solvent company by a new arrange- 
ment releasing this company from the duty of constructing the 
canal and authorizing it to sell and dispose of all its property as 
though it were a pt concern. 


As bearing upon the general subject under consideration. I may 
be itted to R aed the following letter from Hon. W. Lair 
„Who spent the greater part of last year in Nicaragua and 
who is one of the prominent lawyers of the Pacific coast. The 
letter was gece in the Oakland Enquirer, Oakland, Cal., 
February 5 , and is as follows: 
OAKLAND, February 4, 1902. 


EDITOR ENQUIRER: From a letter received by me a few days ago from a 
well known and prominent American now resi in Central America, and 
rs in 5 . — and afterwards 


a 1 Loma take the falos paragraphs relative to the isth. 

‘ora a ‘ollow: ve - 

mian canal, which I think may be of interest to your readers: 

Pa: ving dropped their re to 8 which 
e House ha 


delay or le nents of l tion will shout for Panama, 
hoping thereby to create a diversity of opinion between the House and the 
Senate, thus prevent co: ion. * * * Evenif the Panama work 


and nstra 7 
were offered us at $5,000,000 it is not desirable, being on the outside line and 
in so unhealthful a m that a canal there will cost thousands of lives and 
millions of dollars additional, with consequent delay in construction. Havin 
lived on the Panama Isthmus a year I know what it is. The yellow 8 1 
ous malaria are epide at Panama every season and own in 


icaragua. 

“The Canal Commission were obliged to delay examination of the Panama 
Isthmus for some months, owing to prevalence of 1 fever there, but 
commenced at Nicaragua immediately after the bill was which en- 
abled Hewes? appointment. The same old gang that created the odious Panama 
scandal a 


and r old De Lesseps, sr., to a dishonored grave, are now trying to create 
at Washi m a second Panama scandal to disgrace our Government as 
they did their own for their personal fit; and are aided recreant 


them from selfish motives.” 

give us a clear title. 
This of itse 
the Nica) 
est benefit 


W. LAIR HILL, 


I also beg the attention of the Senate to the following letter 
from Martin Quinn, of Seattle, State of Washington, received by 
me in December last. Mr. Quinn is a prominent civil engineer 
of the Pacific Coast. The letter, written after five months’ resi- 
dence 75 the Isthmus for the purpose of investigating, speaks 
for itself. 


Hon. Jonx H. MTTCHELL, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Sin: My motive must be my excuse for troubling you to read 
this letter. The tches tell us that the Panama Canal Company 
offer the ditch for $40,000,000. I was over the Nicaragua route 

ears ago, and after looking the country over very 2 and — Pa 

ve months’ study of its possibilities, I am convinced that the United Sta 
would make a great error in adopting the Panama route, even if the same 
could be secured without cost. 

My reasons for such belief are as follows: First. The Nicaragua route runs 
through a more heaithy country than the other route. 

Second. It is much in point of saving time and distance between 
our Atlantic and Pacific ports. 

Third. There is an abundance of fresh water, and this extends the entire 
oe of the proposed canal. 

ourth. 2 or — railroads will extend north and south from the canal 


SEATTLE, WASH., December 31, 1901. 


which in ten years would have a tion as as 

is no „ when we remem t there is no land- ted 
from Acupulco to Guayaquil. This would be an American city, with r 
sani laws and ee such as no city in Central America, Mexico, 

South Ame at present 

Fifth. Lake Nicaragua, with its sur: area of 2,600 square miles, would 
be an ideal rendezvous for our Navy. A fresh-water anchorage would bea 
most desirable thing, particularly so when so centrally located in a part of 
— world where our interests aro so great and increasing with every year 


t passes. 
The Panama has no such country in its immediate vicinity as the Nicara- 
gu has. The ee of the latter means an immediate demand for Amer- 
ican rails and ro 


or nort: 


ica commercially anda 
Yours, very r ully, 


MARTIN QUINN, 
818 Second Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 


I submit, enough has been shown in the record in this case, 
and now before the Senate, to cause a halt upon the part of Sen- 
ators urging the adoption of the Spooner amendment. 

Diplomatically a conclusion may be reached that we can obtain 
a satisfactory title—that is, one satisfactory to diplomats—to the 
property in question, and based on such a decision the President 
may proceed to expend $40,000,000 in the purchase of the pro 
erty. And yet, notwithstanding all this, away off and beyond it 
all, there may be, and unquestionably will be, innumerable 
claims, based upon alleged equities that will not be cut off and 
with which the United States will be compelled to contend for 
an unlimited number of years. 

According to the testimony of Mr. Charles Colne, the secretary 
and manager of the American committee of the old company, 
there are to-day 800,000 people interested in one way and another 
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as shareholders or security holders of the old and new companies. 
This will appear from his testimony, page 216, as follows: 

Senator HAWLEY. About how many claimants are there in France? How 
many people have stock or obligations of any kind that have been made as 
claims 8 in case it goes on and builds a canal? 

Mr. COLNE. About 800,000 subscribers. . 

Senator HAWLEY. About 800,000 people? 

Mr. COLNE. Yes. 


THE VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 

In the additional views of the minority of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interoceanic Canals, presented to the Senate on May 31 last, 
and in connection with which they pro as a substitute for the 
pending bill what is known as the ‘‘Spooner amendment,”’ the 
minority say: 

The substitute which we advise insures an isthmian canal and, in our judg- 
ment, more surely, satisfactorily, and speedily than by any other plan. 

This of course is undoubtedly the sincere judgment and con- 
viction of the minority. But if I desired to defeat absolutely any 
legislation at this time looking to the early construction of an 
isthmian canal, I do not know of any better method I should adopt 
than to support the proposa substitute. 

The minority of the committee in their views submitted May 
81, while insisting strenuously that Congress should be guided by 
the report of the Isthmian Canal Commission, insist that the 
Nicaragua route is so liable to be disturbed by earthquakes and vol- 
canoes that Congress should not, for this reason alone, adopt that 
route, and the minority enter into an extended argument in 
which they contrast the seismic disturbances of the two routes to 
the great 8 according to their views, of the Nicara- 
gua route. 

Now, Mr. President, permit me to quote from the report of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission submitted to the President May 9, 
1899, in which in discussing the subject of earthquakes and vol- 
canoes the Commission say this: 

From the most reliable data obtainable the Commission believe that the 


to this 
than to almost any other in which a ship canal might be constructed.” 
5 


route as not to constitute a menace. In quoting from jor Dutton, he adds: 
“Briefly, then, the risk of serious injury by earthquakes to the construc- 

tion proposed for the Pacific section of the canal is so small that it ought to 

be neglected * * * also that the risks on the Atlantic section are still 
smaller than those of the Pacific section.” 

While the Commission in their final report, that is, the one sub- 
mitted to the President November 16, 1901, in speaking of the 
subject of earthquakes, reiterate these views in still stronger 
terms, as I have y pointed out. 

THE REASONS GIVEN BY THE ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION FOR THE 
CHANGE FROM THEIR RECOMMENDATION OF THE NICARAGUA ROUTE, IN 
THEIR FINAL REPORT, TO THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE PANAMA ROUTE 
IN THEIR SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT, ARE WHOLLY INADEQUATE. 

It is perfectly apparent to all that the change of the recommen- 
dation of the Isthmian Canal Commission from the Nicaragua to 
that of the Panama route is based purely and solely on what they 
conceive to be a saving in the expense of the construction of the 
canal of the amount of $5,630,704. 

In other words, the sum and substance, free from all minor and 
unimportant considerations, of the reports of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission is this: 

We for many reasons—commercially, military, hygienic, seismic, and oth- 
erwise—believe the Nicaragua route to be the better route for an isthmian 
canal, and we so report and recommend. But inasmuch as the construction 
of the canal over the Panama route, which commercially, military, hygienic, 
seismic, and otherwise we believe to be inferior to the Nicaragua route, can 
be constructed for $5,690,704 less than the other, therefore we, in our final sup- 
plemental report, recommend that route. 

Can it be possible that the Senate of the United States, in a 
great international enterprise like this, costing nearly $200,000,000, 
and which is intended for all time to vitally promote and, in short, 
revolutionize for the better, the commerce of the world by unit- 
ing by a gigantic artificial ship channel the two great oceans of the 
world, will permit this comparatively paltry difference in the 
cost of construction, this mere bagatelle compared with the mag- 
nitude of the enterprise and of its cost, to control its action to the 
extent of setting aside the better route and accepting an inferior 
and for many reasons objectionable route? The Isthmian Canal 
Commission must furnish me with a better reason than this be- 
fore they can expect me to reject and set aside their recommen- 
dations in their report of November 16, 1901, wherein, at page 
263, they said this: 

After considering all the facts developed by the investigations made by 


the Commission and the actual situation as it now stands and having in view 
the terms offered by the New Panama Canal Company, this Commission is 


of the opinion that the most practicable and feasible route” foran isthmian 
canal to be “under the control, management, and ownership of the United 
States” is that known as the Nicaragua route. 


Mr. President, there is danger in delay; there is a great com- 


mercial loss in delay. The best of the world’s economists estimate 
the earnings of the world’s commerce to be $1,200,000,000 annually, 
and if an canal will save but one-fifth of the time and 
distance, it would represent about $250,000,000 annually, so, as 
stated by one of the members of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
while this question is held in abeyance, awaiting the decision as 
to routes and policies, the commerce of the world is subjected to 
this enormous and useless waste, which would be sufficient to build 
the canal each year. 

But to recur again to the history and frauds of the old com- 
pany, in the meantime work was commenced on the canal and for 
a time carried on with some show of good faith. 

in, in 1886, went to the Isthinus, returning only with new de- 
vices and new schemes 8 to the extraction of more money 
by the million from the Fre people and the French Govern- 
ment. On his return to France he publicly proclaimed that 
most of the work was done,” and announced the canal would 
be completed within three years from that time, but these state- 
ments were coupled with the further statement that more money 
must be raised. 

Then it was that the great lottery scheme was resorted to. Ap- 
plication was made to the French Parliament by the Panama 
Canal Company, the real title of which was Compagnie Univer- 
selle du Canal Interocéanique, but now generally understood as 
and called the Old Panama Canal Company,” for permission to 
issue a loan of 600,060,000 francs ($120,000,000) with lottery prizes. 
The scheme failed in 1886, but two years later it was made a suc- 
cess by means of the most stupendous system of corruption of 

ublic men and of the press the history of the world has ever 
own. On the failure of the passage of the lottery bill through 
the French Parliament in 1886 De Lesseps withdrew his applica- 
tion and obtained permission from the stockholders to issue a 
new series of bonds. This was a success, and many million more 
francs passed from the pockets of the French peasants to the 
treasury of the old Panama Canal Company. illions of these 
bonds are still outstanding, unredeemed, in the hands of the 
French people. 

But although the lottery loan was authorized, subscriptions to 
that loan failed to materialize, and the necessary amount of $120,- 
000,000, this being the amount—although it was many million 
dollars less than the amount actually necessary for the completion 
of the canal—with which De Lesseps declared he could complete 
the canal in three years, was not subscribed for. Two million of 
these lottery bonds were issued, the nominal value of each being 
360 francs, ing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, 
all of these being payable at 400 francs each by a civil amortiza- 
tion association and sharing in the semimonthy drawings; but of 
rte 2,000,000 lottery bonds issued only 800,000 were subscribed 

or. 

The failure to float this loan marked the downfall of the old 
Panama Canal Company, and following speedily in the wake of 
this downfall came parliamentary and judicial investigations and 
trials and the opening of prison doors to the promoters of the most 
detestible and stupendous fraud of either ancient or modern 
times, The parliamentary and judicial investigations which fol- 
lowed in the wake of this 3 and apparently irresistible 
avalanche of corruption developed the startling and almost in- 
log age fact that more than 436,000,000 francs, or about 
$86,800,000, had been expended in promotion and corruption, to 
say nothing of the further facts disclosed by these investigations 
and prosecutions, that four contractors alone had realized net 
profits on their contracts of a fraction over 75,000,000 francs, or 
about $15,000,000. 

Such a boodle fund as that, more than $90,000,000 in gold, 
would, in comparison, render insignificant, infinitesimal, and a 
mere bagatelle the largest corruption fund ever raised fof any 
corrupt purpose by the most depraved people of the most debased 
age in the world’s history, 

Before this fearful ingulfing flood French cabinet ministers, 
senators, deputies, scientists, statesmen, bankers, financiers, poli- 
ticians, and journalists went down in one damning whirlpool to 
irretrievable political and moral death. 

Standing on the verge of the grave, the great engineer, Ferdi- 
nand De Lesseps, tottering under the 8 of more than eighty 
years, together with his son, Charles De Lesseps, were convicted 
and sentenced each to pay a fine of 3,000 francs and to be impris- 
oned for five years. 

Here are some of the names of eminent men who fell before the 
temptation placed before them. I read from the very carefully 
prepared magazine article of Mr. Rawson Bennett, published in 
January last, in which the history of these investigations and 
trials is accurately stated. He says: 

Mr. Louis Andrieux, formerly prefect of police,on December 22, a 


before the committee of inquiry. He produced a photograph of a memoran- 
dum made by Reinach of sums paid to deputies. senators, and ministers. 
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then a fugitive in 


The original list was in the possession of Cornelius Hi 
— —5 following: 


Among the entries on this roll of infamy were 


„000 
„000 
To Barbe. > 550,000 
To Rouvier, minister of finance and p 40,000 
To Rouvier, again — 40,000 


To Arene, Deves, Albert Grevy, Jules Roche, Proust, Beral, and Thevenet, 
20,000 francs each. 

To Fauconnerie and Renault, 25,000 francs each. 

Distributed by Arton among 1(4 deputies 1,350,000 francs. 


Mr. Bennett, proceeding further in his article, says: 


On January 10, 1893, the two De Lesseps, Fontane, Cottu, and Eiffel were 
brought totrial. Ferdinand De Lesseps was physically and mentally unable 
to appear in person, having fallen into a state o i 
tinued until his death. Charles De Lesseps took upon himself the whole 
kag ‘Say yee He admitted he had submitted to the extortions of Reinach, 
Baihant, and other blackmailers, permitted the fictitious syndicates under 
cover of which they worked, and connived at the bribery of the press and 
corruption of senators and deputies. He related in detail the promotive 
operation of the Panama Company. Some of the most striking passages of 

testimony follow: $ 

“After the first subscription failed we were told that my father’s name 
was not enough—that we must have the support of MM. Levy Cremieux 
of the International Bank; Girardin, Genty, and Giblat, the Petit Journa 
(the most widely circulated French paper), the Semaine Financière, and the 
chief Paris and provincial papers. All this was to cost 800,000 francs. Rei- 


nach finally succeeded Cremieux as chief financier. We were flooded with 
offers of help—demands for blackmail—and being unable to {uage of them I 
left that task to Reinach. I took care not to him what he did with the 


money. Nearly all the papers were holding out their hands.” 


What a comparison is this with the American press, where a 
journal is seldom known to have yielded to improper influences. 


I considered it necessary at ery price to finish the canal. Reinach asked 
for ten or twelve million francs for publicity“ and was given five millions. 
Half a million was given to Herz. Everybody knows what his influence was, 
In 1885, when we were applying for the lottery loan bill, M. Baihaut, minister 
of public works, asked me for a million francs, one installment to be paid 
when the bill was introduced, and the second when it passed. As it did not 
pass I gave him only 375,000 francs. 


A pretty good price simply for introducing the bill. 
Arthur Meyer, editor of the Gaulois, was given 100,000 francs for that 


papers * nine 

rius Fontane, formerly secretary of the Suez Company, and holding the 
same post in the Panama until 1886, when he became director and F. de 
seps’s private secretary, admitted paying 1,362,000 francs ($272,400) to the press 
in 1882 for favorable notices, 


A pretty good press contract. 


Among the subsidized papers was the Télégraphe, of which Minister De Frey- 
cinet was chief owner. 

Gustave Eiffel admitted paying Senator Heb: rinci 228 of 
the Temps, 1,750,000 francs, or $350,000. He wrote to Heb: : “I reserve you 
5 per cent commission, and you and your friend will be enough to con- 
tinue your support.” Eiffel also admitted that his profits from the Panama 
mac mere eras were 33,000,000 francs ($6,600,000), and that he had received 
12,000,000 francs ($240,000) for materials worth but 2,000,000 francs (or $40,000). 
and 6,000,000 francs ($120,000) for transportation of machinery never delive 
at all. It was afterwards shown that Eiffel had divided 13,000,000 fra 
($2,600,000) of his profits in “commissions” with various politicians, 
and journalists in a position to hurt or help the Panama scheme. 


Mr. Bennett, proceeding further in his magazine article, says: 


On March 8 the accused legislators were called for trial. Charles De Les- 
seps ropata his previous testimony and added some details as to his deal- 
ings with Reinach, Herz,and Arton. Minister De ade Argia had sent for 
him and advised him to do what he could for Reinach. 

Floquet had made similar demands in lf of Reinach and Herz. 
not to my interest to fall out with the Government,” commented De 
“and I did what I could for Reinach.” Then Arton had asked for 300, 
francs for Floquet with which to fight the Boulan; in the Nord election, 
and an account was o with Arton, ostensibly as a bond broker, but 
really to supply him with the funds to bribe bors oi ene De Lesseps also de- 
tailed anew his bribery of Minister Baihut, with whom arrangements were 
made through Fontane and Blondin, a clerk at the Crédit Lyo 


Mr. Bennett continues further, as follows: 


March 10, 1898.—On this day was seen the memorable spectacle of a former 
minister of France, a man for years in public life, and a grandfather, stand- 
ing — — open gourt and 5 betrayal of his trust. Charles Baihut, 

nister of public works in 1886, who had sent Engineer Rousseau to Panama 
to learn the truth for the public benefit, confessed that he had suppressed 
Rousseau’s report and need his official position to hold up the loan until 


Clemenceau and 
“Tt was 


bribed to introduce it. “I must have been mad,” he said; but I kept hear- 
ing how this one and that one was growing rich out of Pa: and they said 
tome, Tou are a fool if you do not get at least a million.“ He denied mak- 
ing the first demand to be bribed, and insisted that Charles De Lesseps, 
through Blondin, had first “ offered to compensate him.” 

He publicly confessed receiving 375,000 francs for introdu the loan bill. 
of which Blondin took 70,000 francs as his “commission,” and that he had 


stipulated for the rest of 1,000,000 francs when the bill was passed, and threw 
himself upon the mercy of the court. 

Following Baihut’s confession came the denials and excuses of the others 
accused, Er Deputy Sans Leroy admitted his sudden change of front on the 
loan bill of 1888, after making the acquaintance of Arton, and that he had 
soon after paid off about 200,000 francs of debts and mortgages, but he coolly 
defied the prosecutor to prove that this money came from Arton. 

Senator Beral admitted receiving 40,000 francs from Reinach, but insisted 


it was for his “services as an engineer to certain mining companies in which 
Reinach was interested.” 

Deputy Fauconnerie admitted receiving 25,000 francs, but said it was 
given him out of “personal kindness” because of his losses in an earlier 
speculation, unconnected with Pana: 

Ex-Deputy Gobron admitted recei 
payment for shares in a tannery company which 


into which Reinach had led him. 
ng 20,000 france, but said it was in 


Reinach had bought. 


way infiuenced their votes in Parl 
en came the excuses and explanations of the ex ministers. 


denied sending to De ergs for 300,000 francs for use in the Nord electio: 
but admitted that the Panama Company was threatened with law. 
suits, and ad De Lesseps to avoid them. 

De Freycinet tted counseling De Lesseps to avoid a lawsuit threatened 


by Reinach, as the scandal caused A this would be very detrimental to the 

Freycinet had induced him to give Reinach 5,000,000 francs, as fc was not to 
e . rancs, as it was 

his interest to fall out with the Government.” ` gs > aes 


Mr. Bennett in his magazine article continues as follows: 


In this connection a list, very incomplete, of the journals and editors ac- 
cused of ane ting Panama money to deceive the public, is of interest. Here 
are some of them: 

The Petit Journal, 300,000 francs or $60,000, at the organization of the com- 
pany and large sums afterwards. 

The Tél phe, Minister De Freycinet's paper, 120,000 francs or $24,000, 

Jezle , director of the Tel 1 120,000 francs or $24,000. 

The Gaulois, 150,000 francs or $30,000. 

Arthur Meyer, editor of the Gaulois, according to Charles de Lesse 
8 francs Lor 2 according to evidence found by the liquidator, 5055 

nes or 
* The Radical, 100,000 francs or $20,000. 

Senator er, as director of Evenement, 50,000 francs or $10,000. 

M. Patinot, director of the Journal des Batz, 40,000 francs or $8,000. Judg- 
ing the fervor and nuity in falsehood of Paul Boiteau’s articles in this 
paper some one must have gota t deal more. 

Benator Hebard, director of the Temps, according to Eiffel, 1,750,000 
pans = $325,000, and 752 5 por cee. 8 os 5 el's cig bak on 45,000 

e Cassagnac, of the Aurorite, according own co: 0 
francs, or $9,000; according to others, 63,000 francs, or $12,760, a 

Mr. Bennett, proceeding further, says: 

From the fore it is tolerably apparent what the old Panama Canal 
Company did and d ude not do with the ni ons it extracted from the peckets 
of the French people. From the report made b; 8 Monchicourt, 
during the trial of the directors, on January 11,1 some interesting de- 
tails are obtainable. They are shown in the following condensed 
sheet: 

Cash actuail, 
zation of 


ice 


received from the organi- 
e company until its sus- 


1, 434,000, 000 francs, or $286, 400,000 


199, 000, 000 francs. or 

249,000,000 francs, or 49,800, 

107,000,000 francs, or 2 
443,000,000 francs, or . 


968,000,000 francs, or 1 
436, 000,000 francs, or 


To the corruption fund must be addedat least one-third, taking Eiffel's testi- 
mony as a basis, of the 77,000,000 francs, or $15,400,000, profits which M. Monchi- 
5 found that only four contractors had made. ence the total amount 
spent for deception of the public and 85888 of the press and of legislators 
was not far from $92,000, a boodle fund“ unequaled in histo: 


ry. 
Mr. Bennett concludes as follows: 


When the old Panama Canal Company colla; it owed itsshareholdersand 
bondholders over 100,000,000. It had received over $286,000,000 in cash. The 
value of the actual canal digging done by both the old and new companies 
is liberally estimated by the Walker Commission at not more than $27,500,000. 
The existing plant is 5 worth $5,500,000 more. The Panama Railway 
is worth nearly $7,000,000 more, but for that the Frenchmen deserve no 
credit. The found it there and merely kept it going. Thus, the net re- 
sults of the French efforts at Panama is work worth about 000,000—less 
than one-third of the boodle fund—provided somebody can be induced to fin- 
ish the job, and otherwise worth absolutely nothing. 

Such is the Panama Canal as it was and is—conceived in fraud, born in 
deception, nourished in iniquity, living on lies and corruption, perishing of 
its own rottenness; the fortunes and lives of 9 bi ng 
infamy to practically every man who even remotely approached it; nearly 
causing the patriotic Frenchmen to despair of the Republic; becoming a 
standing argument inst the democratic principle and representative 

vernment, and still ng the world with the stench of its corrupt life and 


emn fact is that the Panama can not be touched with favor by capitalist, 
investor, by promoter, by journalist, or by statesman without certainty o 
deadly moral infection. All the waters of the multitudinous seas can not 
wash Panama clean nor all the winds of heaven blow away its deadly 
It is simply too rotten to be touched without defilement or even 
to be looked at without nausea. $ 
Such are the facts about Panama and these facts it behooves every Amer- 
ican public man, every American journalist—yes, every American citizen— 
carefully to consider. When he considers them fairly and honestly, with 
due regard to his country's welfare, political and moral, he can reach but 
one conclusion. Panama can not be touched with safety by the American 
mee le. It must be shunned as a place incurably affected with the most 
ly moral plagues. It must remain whatit was and is—a perpetual monu- 
ment to human credulity and human yilliany—a dung heap of crime anda 
sink of iniquity wherein no nation can delye without certainty of irremedi- 


able pollution. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I desire to occupy a small 
amount of time in addressing the Senate upon the subject now 
before it. It is so late in the afternoon that I believe I would 


rather Be on upon Monday. 
Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. With the Senator’s permission, I 
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will make a motion that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield for that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut 
mores that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 

iness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock and 
45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, June 9, 
1902, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 7, 1902, 
POSTMASTERS. 


Leander H. Miner, to be postmaster at Ferndale, in the 83 
of Humboldt and State of California, in place of Leander H. 
` Miner. Incumbent’s commission expired June 3, 1902. 

John Haig, to be tmaster at Le Roy, in the county of Me- 
Lean and State of Illinois, in place of George Riddle. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired January 10, 1902. 

Lon G. Hardin, to be postmaster at Ames, in the county of 
Story and State of Iowa, in place of Lon G. Hardin. Incum- 
bent's commission expired March 9, 1902. 

John D. Paddock, to be postmaster at Malvern, in the county 
of Mills and State of Iowa, in place of John D. Paddock. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired March 9, 1902. 

William B. Arbuckle, to be postmaster at Villisca, in the county 
of Montgomery and State of Iowa, in place of William B. Ar- 
buckle. Incumbent’s commission expired February 25, 1902. 

McNeely Scott, to be postmaster at Arkansas City, in the 
county of Cowley and State of Kansas, in place of Richard C. 
Howard. Incumbent’s commission expires July 1, 1902. 

George T. Boon, to be 1 at Chetopa, in the county 
of Labette and State of Kansas, in place of Joseph Craft. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired May 5, 1902. 

Mark Swedberg, to be postmaster at Luverne, in the county of 
Rock and State of Minnesota, in place of Mark Swedberg. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired May 16, 1902. 

Frank McCartney, to be postmaster at Nebraska City, in the 
county of Otoe and State of Nebraska, in place of Frank E. Hel- 
yey. Incumbent’s commission expired March 31, 1902. : 

Chester H. Smith, to be aster at Plattsmouth, in the 
county of Cass and State of Nebraska, in place of Chester H. 
Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired May 5, 1902. 

Orange L. Bantz, to be postmaster at Humboldt, in the county 
of Richardson and State of Nebraska, in place of Orange L. Bantz. 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 1902. 

George L. Davis, to be r at Fonda, in the county of 
Montgomery and State of New York, in place of George L. Davis. 
Incumbent’s commission expires June 13, 1902, 

Edgar S. Clock, to be 8 at Islip, in the county of Suf- 
folk and State of New York, in place of Warren F. Clock. In- 
cumbent’s commission expires June 14, 1902. 

James T. Pickering, to be ter at Lancaster, in the county 
of Fairfield and State of Ohio, in place of James T. Pickering. 
Incumbent’s commission expires June 15, 1902. 

Tulley McKinney, to be r at Mechanicsburg, in the 
county of Champaign and State of Ohio, in place of Tulley Mc- 
Kinney. Incumbent’s commission expired May 27, 1902. 

Harriet F. Gault, to be ter at Media, in the county of 
Delaware and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Harriet F. Gault. 
Incumbent’s commission expires June 10, 1902. 

Francis M. Barton, to be postmaster at Terrell, in the county 
of Kaufman and State of Texas, in place of Francis M. Barton. 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 24, 1902. 

John M. Sloan, to be postmaster at Chase City, in the county 
of Mecklenburg and State of Virginia, in place of John M. Sloan. 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 5, 1902. 

Champ T. Barksdale, to be postmaster at Danville, in the county 
of Pittsylvania and State of Virginia, in place of Champ T. Barks- 
dale. Incumbent's commission expires June 15, 1902. 

James M. Vernon, to be pæmaster at Everett, in the county 
of Snohomish and State of Washington, in place of James M. 
Vernon. Incumbent’s commission expired June 3, 1902. 

Rollin C. Lybrand, to be er at Richland Center, in 
the county of Richland and State of Wisconsin, in place of Rol- 
lin C. Lybrand. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1902. 

Logan G. Hysmith, to be postmaster at Wilburton, in the 
Choctaw Nation, Ind. T., in place of Millard F. Campbell, de- 


ceased. 
Addison H. Frizzell, to be postmaster at Groveton, in the 
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county of Coos and State of New Hampshire, in place of Napo- 
leon B. Perkins, resigned. 

R. P. Campbell, to be postmaster at Aberdeen, in the county of 
Sanda is and State of Washington, in place of Charles R. Bell, re- 
moved. 

Harvey Springer, to be postmaster at Cambria, in the county 
of e a and State of Wyoming, in place of John M. Righter, 
resigned, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 7, 1902. 
POSTMASTERS. 


W. E. Nipe, to be postmaster at Mount Carroll, in the county 
of Carroll and State of Illinois. 

John E. Reynolds, to be postmaster at Redding, in the county 
of Shasta and State of California. 

Frank E. Cushing, to be postmaster at Red Bluff, in the county 
of Tehama and State of California. 

Thomas T. Dargie, to be postmaster at Oakland, in the county 
of Alameda and State of California. 

John T. Lindley, to be postmaster at Ontario, in the county of 
San Bernardino and State of California. 

Reuben A. Edmonds, to be postmaster at Bakersfield, in the 
county of Kern and State of California. 

Fred W. Miller, to be 5 at Oakesdale, in the county 
of Whitman and State of Washington. 

John M. Frew, to be postmaster at Soldiers Home, in the county 
of Los Angeles and State of California. 

James Ewart, to be ter at Colfax, in the county of 
Whitman and State of Washington. 

Jacob Friendlich, to be postmaster at Mount Sterling, in the 
county of Brown and State of Illinois. 

Alexander L. Hord, to be master at Greenville, in the 
county of Bond and State of Ilinois. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, June 7, 1902. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. HENRY N. Coupen, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN SUNDRY CIVIL BILL, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pass 
the concurrent resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the sundry civil appropriation bill (H. R. 13123) 
are authorized to consider and recommend the inclusion in said bill of neces- 
sary appropriations to carry out the several objects authorized in the “act 
to increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the pur- 
chase of sites for public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion 
of public buildings, and for other purposes,” approved June 6, 1902. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Pppaker, I object. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Iask the gentleman from 
New York to withhold his objection. 

Mr. SULZER. ‘I will withhold it, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I would like to have the 
gentleman from Illinois state the object of this resolution. As I 
understand, it is to provide that the appropriation required under 
the act providing for public buildings may be included in the 
sundry civil bill. As I understand, if they are not put in there, 
under the law and under the custom they will have to be included 
in the general deficiency bill. I would like to hear the gentleman 
on that point. 

Mr. CANNON. The sundry civil bill, under the rules and prac- 
tice, is a bill that carries appropriations of this kind. Since the 
bill went to conference, however, gentlemen are aware that the 
omnibus public building bill has become a law. Now, then, this 
concurrent resolution, if it passes both Houses, authorizes the con- 
ference committee to consider and insert necessary appropriations 
to carry out that law. If it should not be so treated, then, if the 
poiat of order was made, as I understand the practice of the 

ouse, it will require a special rule to include those items on 
the deficiency bill. The normal place is to treat of it in the sun- 
dry civil bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I would like to ask the 
gentleman, if this resolution passes, if it is the object or if it 
will give any privilege to exclude from either the general de- 
ficiency or the sun civil the amounts that are authorized 
under the omnibus bill for public buildings already passed? 

Mr. CANNON, I will say, to speak for 8 that in my 
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judgment the public service in connection with the new legisla- 


tion should be provided for. It is a continuing appropriation. I 
have already made inquiry, and it will take, from my standpoint, 
something over $6,000,000 that can be expended until the adjourn- 
ment of the next session of Congress. om my standpoint and 
es one of the conferees I should insist on each and every item 
being cared for as the law provides. 

Mr, RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And there will be no more 
opportunity to exclude from the sundry civil bill the amounts 
5 than there would be from the general deficiency bill? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The object of putting them 
in the sundry civil bill is not to get rid of any of them? 

Mr.C ON. Oh, no, 

Mr. BARTLETT. I would like to ask the gentleman from 


Illinois a question. 
Mr. CANNON. Very well; I will yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. BARTLETT. e gentleman says that the amounts na 
pone RA a nde E OTO E a result of the public 
ing omnibus bill would amount to seven or eight millions. 


Mr. CANNON. Between six and seven millions would care 
for the public service until Congress could again appropriate. I 
will say that I am informed by those who have examined the 
omnibus bill that it provides the contract system for various au- 
thorizations, but sites are to be bought, and that money ought to 
be provided for at once. The sites must be obtained before they 
can begin to make their plans. Now, I have already caused in- 

miries to be made at the Supervising Architect's Office, and have 
5 consulted with the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MER- 
CER], chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings, and I will 
say that in my judgment it will be necessary to have somewhere 
between six and seven million dollars, which will be recommended 
in the conference report if the House conferees have their way. 
There is no disposition to fail to appropriate a single dollar that 
ought to be expended, this being a continuing 3 20 riation and 
available until expended from the ge of the bill. Nor is 
there any di ition to put in anything that is not needed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The reason of my inquiry, if the gentleman 
will permit me, is, speaking for m: „a matter in which I am 
somewhat interested. There is existing law for the public build- 
ing at Macon, but the omnibus public building bill contains an 
item that adds to the appropriation. The act of 1899 specifically 
appropriated the amount 8 for to be expended there. The 
act which d the House, known as the omnibus public 
building bill, increases the amount. Now, what I wanted to 
know was whether the committee of conference between the 
House and the Senate would be given the privilege to select what 
particular buildings should be provided for? 

Mr. CANNON. Let me answer my friend on the exact point 
that he puts where the limitis broken or increased. The question 
would be asked of the Supervising Architect how much money is 
required under the new legislation to provide for the service of 
that construction until the 4th day of March next, and when he 

ives his answer, then, as one of the members of the conference, 
this resolution is passed, that would be written in, if it was 
within my power. Of course it is in the power of the House, 
when it comes back, to reject the whole report. 

The object is simply to give, in good faith, so far as I am con- 
cerned or have reason to believe, the amounts necessary on all 
these items. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Then if this resolution be adopted we shall 
simply provide in the sundry civil bill for what the committee 
or the pervising Architect may deem necessary in order that 
the improvement or construction of buildings may d until 
the 4th of March next, so that the Appropriations Committee at 
the next session of Con would be called upon to supply sim- 
ply the amount up to the limit fixed by Congress. 

Hoy 88 a in the e ge t the 55 
appropria gress wo ve an oppo give 
the amount in the next year’s bill. Under the law these a’ 
3 are continuing and go into effect the moment the 
mes a law. In this they are not like other appropri- 
ations that have to wait until the beginning of the next fiscal year. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
resolution? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MERCER. The intention of this concurrent resolution is 
simply to provide 5 when they may be needed by 
the Government as the work progresses? 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. 

The question being taken, the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. CANNON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was adopted was laid on the table. 


KATHERINE RAINS PAUL, 


Mr. BROMWELL. I desire to call up the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the bill (H. R. 11249) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Katherine Rains Paul. The report and state- 
ment have been published in the RECORD. I ask that the state- 
ment only be read. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection the reading of 
the report will be dispensed with and the statement of the House 
conferees read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the House conferees as pub- 
lished in the House proceedings of June 6. 

The report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. BROMWELL, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the report was agreed to was laid on the table. 

FRANOES L. ACKLEY. 

Mr. RUMPLE. I call up for present consideration the report 
of the conference committee on the bill (H. R. 9290) granting a 
promon to Frances L. Ackley. As the report and statement have 

n published in the RECORD, I ask that only the statement be 
now read. 

The SPEAKER. Inthe absence of objection, that course will 
be pursued. 

he statement of the House conferees as published in the House 
proceedings of June 5 was read. 

The report was agreed to. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


By unanimons consent, the bill (S. 3292) granting an increase 


of pension to Henry Loor Reger (heretofore referred to the Com- 
8 on Invalid Pensions) was referred to the Committee on 
ensions. 


PROTECTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. RAY of New York. I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole for the further consideration of 
the bill (S. 3653) for the protection of the President of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

The motion was a: to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union (Mr. GROSVENOR in the 
chair) and resumed the consideration of Senate bill 3653. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “Presidency” 
Supreme Court of the United Sta 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I have here- 
tofore expressed my disapproval of certain features of this bill. 
I believe that the words used in the first provision of the bill, 
“ knowingly, unlawfully, and 8 are not apt or properly 
qualifying words to describe a capital offense, and that the de- 
scriptive words of the common law should have been used by the 
committee in this bill. I believe, further, that this bill is a dis- 
tinct invasion of the reserved powers and jurisdiction of the 
States of the American Union and that at least one State has 
ney demonstrated that State law and State judges and States 
j es can swiftly and condignly punish the assassination of a 

ident of the United States. 

But I know, Mr. Chairman, that my views on this question are 
not in accord with the views of the majority: and while I adhere 
to my opinion, yet I am willing to think that I may be wrong, and 
that this bill is drawn upon correct lines; and if the bill is drawn 

n correct lines, it appears to me that the amendment I have 
offered is not only a proper one for the sake of uniformity in 1 
lation, but one that ought, in common justice, to be adopted by thi 
committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I take it that the lives of the members of the 
pea Court of the United States are at least equally valuable 
an as the lives of Cabinet ministers and foreign ambassa- 
dors accredited to this Government. Indeed, I should imagine, 
Mr. Chairman, that the killing of a judge of the Supreme Court on 
account of an opinion delivered in a litigated case or for any offi- 
cial act was in a great degree more atrocious than the killing of 
a Cabinet officer, for it is a deadly blow, aimed at the very founda- 
tions of government itself. 

Again, the Cabinet officer is an appointed officer, holding his 
office during the will of the Executive, whereas a member of the 
ee Court is a constitutional officer, representing in his great 
office the judicial arm of government. Again, so far as a Cabinet 
officer is concerned, his duties and his powers are insignificant as 
compared to the great responsibilities of a judge of the Supreme 
Court and the vast sweep of powers of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. If it shall be said, in answer to the amendment 
which I have offered, that the scope and purpose of this bill is to 
preserve the Presidential succession, then I desire to say that that 
answer is not an answer to the validity and the justice of this 
amendment, but I deny that that is the only purpose and scope 
of the bill. In section 3, as I now recall it, there is a provision 
which makes it a death penalty to kill an ambassador or a minister 


* 6, pago 4, insert or any judge of the 
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resident here and accredited by a foreign government to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and I repeat it that the life of aSu- 
preme Court judge, representing the majesty of the law, is of so 
t importance to the Government of the United States that we 
should not neglect to put him on the same plane and give him the 
nay protection we accord Cabinet officers, ministers, and ambas- 
ors. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, Isuppose that thereisnomem- 
ber of this House who from friendly relations with President 
McKinley during the last three years of his life entertained kind- 
lier feelings toward him personally nor lost more for himself and 
his constituents by the tragic death of the late President than 
did I. He was personally kind and gentle to me as to all others, 
and many times I had occasion to rejoice at his goodness of heart 
and personal kindness to me as well as fairness to my constitu- 
ents. He wasaman of good impulses, and made the best Presi- 
dent his party leaders and party exigencies would allow him to 
make. I would yield to no man in disposition to cherish kindly 
sentiments for his memory or to cast flowers upon his grave, but, 
Mr. Chairman, if it is pro to erect a legislative monument to 
his serine! would prefer to have that enactment a wise and 
statesm: e one that would reflect credit upon him as well as 
the which enacted it. 


I do not consider that it would be a fitting monument to him’ 


nor = any other man to legisla e in 55 direc > tion either order 
ing State power or impairing the dignity, power, an ciency 
of the General Government by busing it down with things 
which are totally unnecessary to impose upon it, and which were 
foreign to the purposes of the great and wise statesmen who con- 
ceived and put into operation this great dual system of govern- 
ment in the land of the free and the home of the brave. [Ap- 
plause.] The Federal Government may punish all crimes where 
it has exclusive jurisdiction. The States may punish all crimesin 
their territory, ee aes as are directly connected with the prac- 
tical operations of General Government, such as those which 
affect the revenues. the mails, etc. No matter which authority is 
exercising jurisdiction within its proper respective limits, it should 
legislate alike for all persons, preserving the principle of equality 
before the law. There is no ‘‘ divinity that doth hedge about a 
king” in this great country. The office of President, as all other of- 
fices, confers great privilege and honor devoutly desired by a great 
many people, who are willing to take it, cum onere, enjoying its sal- 
ary,its eat 5 ites, and its honors with all its dangers and liabilities. 

A man by assuming office does not lose his personality and 
equality with all the other citizens of the United States, and I shall 
never vote for a statute so violative of every principle and tradi- 
tion of our history and people and subversive of the basic princi- 
= of our governmental system. [Applause.] As to the other 

eatures of the bill, Mr. Chairman, I might not oppose all of 
them, if properly framed and incorporated in our immigration 
laws. This bill appears to me more like the inconsiderate outcome 
of hysteria, which naturally results from abhorrent crimes, rather 
than the product of cool deliberation and the triumph of wise 
statesmanship. If there is a State in this Union which has been 
derelict in providing alike for the prom tand certain punishment 
of crimes against high and low, rich and poor, official and private, 
in degree and severity commensurate with the act committed, 
the proper authority to supply the remedy is the legislature of 
that State, and to such legislature I refer this question. The dis- 
position to centralize all powers of government and place upon 
the central authority the entire burden not only invades the 
rights of the States, but wrongfully assigns to the General Gov- 
ernment more duties than it can well perform. The distribution 
of powers and duties among the local communities is a salutary 
division of labor and msibility, which contributes to dis- 
efficiency, and justice. It is wrong to burden the General 
vernment beyond its capacity; it is Wrong to deprive the States 
of their authority; but the gravest result is the injury to the peo- 
ple, whose lives, safety, liberties, and property are jeopardized by 
impairing the efficiency of administration. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, only a word in regard 
to this amendment. I desire to say that the committee thor- 
oughly canyassed the question of going beyond the Executive 
there in line of succession to the Presidency in making provisions 
of this character, and the committee was unanimous thatit would 
be unwise. If we go beyond the Executive, then there is no place 
to stop, and I hope the amendment will not be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I will ask to have read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 
ance ae a . Sis cabal Sancta or Shc 
any of hia official acts or omissions.” 


Mr. PARKER. I will ask the Clerk to read the section as it 
would be if so amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

So that the section will read: That any person who unlawfully, pur- 
posely, and knowingly kills the Vice-President of the United States or an 
— af the Uni States entitled by law to succeed to the Presidency 

E 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, the committee will bear me 
out that I am not one of those who wish to repeat what has been 
decided by the committee, nor toreargue what has already been 
decided, but it strikes me that the Vice-President and those who 
are standing in succession to the Presidency, the Vice-President 
especially, are standing in a very different position from that oc- 
cupied by the President. We fairly presume that the President 
is always e ed in his official duties. 

The Vice- ident, on the other hand, has no official duty ex- 
cept to preside over the Senate. Except when he is sitting in that 
chair—or if you hold the session of the Senate to be the term of 
his engagement, except during the session of Congress—he has 
no official duties whatsoever. During the recess he is not pro- 
tected by that law. Nor are his official actions of such a nature 
as could be objected to. His sole official action in the Senate is 
to rule upon what comes up there, and that ruling is subject to 
instant reversal by the Senate itself. The object of this section 
is not, as I submit to the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
to protect his ability to rule on motions in the Senate. The ob- 
ject is shown in the words of the section to be to protect the suc- 
cession to the Presidency. It is directed to those entitled by law 
to that succession. 

Now, the Vice-President may have large public influence, and 
we have had Vice-Presidents who had such public infiuence, 
Imagine a case, during a recess of „in which a disap- 
pointed office seeker, who complains of the Vice-President for 
using or not using his influence, kills him unlawfully, willfully, 
and maliciously. This section would then do nothing for the 

i ent of the offense or the protection of the Government. 

y other cases may be ios, e . Thenation’s interest in the 
Vice-Presidency is not in the fact that the Vice-President is Presi- 
dent of the Senate. It is because he is the pilot standing 
ready to take the place of the pilot atthe wheel of the ship of 
state and because the nation for its own protection has the right 
to protect his life. I urge upon this committee that it is consti- 
tutional to protect the Government, the nation, the Constitution 
from change of the succession to the office of its Chief Executive 
by such willful, knowing, and unlawful assassination, from what- 
ever unlawful motive. This I believe to be the object of this sec- 
tion, and it is with a view of effectuating the object of the com- 
mittee upon which I have the honor to have a place that, with all 
deference, I offer this amendment, one that stands, I believe, on 
stronger ground even than that offered in the case of the President. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, in opposing this all I 
need to say is that it is the same proposition that we fought over 
yesterday, only in this instance the Attorney-General of the 
United 3 1 ee that 3 are 
necessary. a bill which we prepared in that Department 
and which we had before the committee, these limitations in 
effect are included, and no one, so far as I know, except the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, has ever contended that you could 
esi the Vice-President under all conditions and circumstances. 

Now, we have had a test vote on this and there was a decided 
majority. I do not think I ought to take time in redi ing the 
question and in thrashing over old straw. Lask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker], to amend section 2. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. PARKER. I should like a division. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 15. 

The CHAIRMAN. -Does the gentleman desire a count of the 
noes? 

Mr. PARKER. I do not. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMI of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out of section 2 all thereof after the “who” in the first line and in- 

“wi y and with malice aforethought kills the Vice-President of the 
United States while he is — —.— in the performance of his official duties or 
because of his official cha: ar or because of any of his official acts or omis- 
sions shall suffer death.” 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
of the same character as the one that I offered to section 1, with 
the addition that it strikes out all the Cabinet officers. If it were 
adopted, this section would apply solely to the Vice-President, 
leaving out Cabinet officers. ow, I want to say to the members 
of the committee that we ought to be entirely deliberate and 
cool about this matter. I-want the members of this committee 
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to remember that when a man is appointed to a Cabinet posi- 
tion he does not lose the weaknesses that flesh is heir to. He 
is as likely to do wrong then as he was before he was appointed 
to that position; and if down in your State he should offer some 
insult to one of your citizens, and that citizen in the heat of pas- 
sion should slay him, under this bill he would be liable to the 
death penalty. 

I do not believe we ought to provide as severe a punishment as 
that would be under circumstances of that kind. Let us do what is 
right. Letus legislate like reasonable and intelligent gentlemen. 
Let us take into consideration the passions to which men aresubject. 
While we throw around the President and these high officials that 
degree of protection that, it seems to me, will under all circum- 
stances fu y protect them against violence at the hands of bad peo- 
ple, we ought to have some consideration for our fellow-men who 
are so unfortunate as not to be able to restrain themselves when 
smarting under an insult given. All men are not forbearing, and 
thereare many who, when excited, act hastily and without thought. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I want the committee 
to understand that the gentleman proposes to strike out all of 
section 2 that would afford protection to the Cabinet officers of 
the United States. By law they are the persons in line of succes- 
sion to the high office of the Presidency in case the President and 
Vice-President both away. I submit that we ought to retain 
that protection for the Executive and for those in line of succes- 
sion. I hope the amendment will be voted down without taking 
further time, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, we can not hear one word that 
is being said. Nobody knows whether the gentleman from New 
York is for the amendment or agaiun, it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is opposed to the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. RAY of New York. . I op the amendment, I will say 
to the gentleman, because I think that the purpose of our ae 
tion is and ought to be to protect the President, the Vice- i- 
dent, and those officers of the Government now designated by 
law to fill that high office in case a vacancy occurs. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. This amendment defeats that purpose. 

Mr. RAY of New York. And this amendment defeats tha 
purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out the words ‘or any officer of the United States en- 
titled by law to succeed to the Presidency.” 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, that amendment, if 
adopted, would confine this legislation to the President and Vice- 
President. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will remind the gentleman from 
Missouri that the House has twice voted against sustaining an 
amendment of that kind to the bill. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I think not in reference to this motion. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky was ' maliciously, etc.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not make the point of order 


now. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I would like to understand about that. I 

think there has been no vote upon that proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The identical proposition has been twice 

voted upon by the House on this bill in the same language. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. A proposition of this kind? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks to the first and second 

sections. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Not about this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee and the 
entleman from New Jersey offered an amendment to strike this 
anguage out of the second section. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Can not we have order? We can not 


hear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey offered 
an amendment to strike from the second section of the bill while 
engaged in the performance of his official duties or because of his 
official character or because of any of his official acts or omissions.” 

Mr. DE ARMOND. That is not what I offer, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stands corrected. The amend- 
ment does differ from the others. 5 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I thought it had not been voted on. 

The amendment if adopted would leave the act to apply wholly 
to the President and Vice-President, where I believe it ought to 
be left. Now, I do not desire to take the time of the committee 
upon it, because Rais! Sega has presumably made up his mind 
on the subject, and the matter is easily presented to the mind 


of anyone. It will be noticed that an offense which would be 
nothing more than manslaughter, the punishment for which 
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under the law of no State in the Union, under no law of the 
Federal Government, would be death—for such an offense the 
punishment prescribed here is death. 

The succession of a Cabinet officer to the Presidency must be 
remote, highly remote. There has neyer been a succession in 
the history of the country beyond the Vice-President. The second 
person who can succ to the Presidency, in the case of the 
death or the incapacity of both the President and Vice-President, 
has never yet been called to the Presidency. With these facts of 
our history before us, with the other fact that we are preparing to 
pania in a way that the crime would not be punished under any 

aw Of the United States or any law of any State, the act ought to 

stop, in my judgment, with the President and the Vice-President. 
The existing laws provide amply now for punishing the murder 
of a Cabinet officer or any other assault upon him in protecting 
all the individuals of the country. If the offense were to take 
place where the jurisdiction of the United States is exclusive, 
there are ample Federal laws for the protection of the officer as 
an individual, and for the punishment of the offender. If the 
offense be committed in a State, the State laws are ample. 

I think it ought not to be that. if a Cabinet officer, the seventh 
or eighth from the Presidency, if you please, were to be the vic- 
tim of assault in a State, or if he were to suffer death in a State. 
when that offense would amount under the State law or national 
law as they now are to nothing more than manslaughter, we make 
it murder. We ought not by this law to provide that the Fed- 
eral court shall have jurisdiction in a State of an offender guilty 
of nothing but manslaughter, grave and serious as that offense 
ma be, but not so serious as murder, and that he shall by Fed- 
eral law be punished as for murder. I have stated the sole ob- 
ject and p of the amendment, and with these remarks I 
submit it to the committee. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, just one word. The 
amendment proposed by my colleague on the committee is iden- 
tical with that offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SmirH], with the exception that the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky included the striking out of the words the 
Vice-President.” 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. No; mine included the striking out 
of the words unlawfully, parpoesiy; and knowingly,” and in- 
serting ‘‘ willfully and with malice aforethought.”’ 

Mr. RAY of New York. Very good. I want to say that our 

is, and we think we have the right, to protect the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President and those officers in line of succession 
to the Presidency under the law as it exists, and we ought to do 
that; and I think there is no question but that we have the con- 
stitutional right to doit. No one questions that except the gen- 


tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JENKINS]. I trust the committee ` 


will insist on voting down the amendment and retaining the pro- 
tection for all these officers who are in line of succession to the 
ofñce of Chief Executive of the nation. 

Mr. BELLAMY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is not in order. È 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Iask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the gentleman be allowed five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky will be granted, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELLAMY. Mr. Chairman, I am much interested in this 
discussion, and I think the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Surrn] ought to have passed, but not hav- 
ing passed, I think the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] ought then to be adopted. 

The same reason does not apply to extending protection to the 
members of the Cabmet that do to the protection of the President. 
In fact, I can conceive of instances where in the social relations 
of life a member of the Cabinet may be visiting and in a sudden 
broil or heat of passion may get into some difficulty and he may 
be slain because of some discussion about his duties, although he 
may be the aggressor, and the slayer, while technically guilty of 
manslaughter, would be actually punishable by the death penalty 
under this provision. This is not right. and not in accord with 
the true spirit of the American Republic, composed of States 
whose laws and institutions are based on common-law principles. 

I do not think it is the intent or the desire of the country at 
large to throw such a protection around Cabinet officers, and the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky ought to have pre- 
vailed, because the principle of malice, “with malice afore- 
thought,” as expressed in the law, ought to enter into the crime, 
so far as it relates to the members of the Cabinet, because they 
are, as I say, brought into daily contact with various people that 
the President and the Vice-President will not be. 

I hope this amendment will prevail. The country at large is 
not demanding more effective protection of the individual with 
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reference to the President and the Vice-President. They are de- 
manding that laws shall be ed stamping out anarchy in this 
country. The law is alre sufficient to punish any criminal 
who assaults the President of the United States, but we wish to 
make more effective the suppression of these individuals and the 
exclusion from this country of anarchists and nihilists who come 
here with an utter disregard for government, and exclude or 
deport them, if necessary, and that is, if I understand aright the 
trend of the public mind, the popular demand throughout the 
country, and not more effective laws for the prosecution of the in- 
dividual. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken; and ona division (demanded by Mr. 
DE ARMOND) there were—ayes 49, noes 61. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Let us have tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed as tellers 
Mr. Ray of New York and Mr. DE ARMOND. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 58, 
noes 67. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

= OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by striking out the words and knowingly“ in line 4, page 4. 


Mr.OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, all penal laws are to be strictly 
construed. It does not require a strict construction of this bill 
as it now stands to hold that in order to convict any person of the 
offense here defined it must be first shown that he knew that he 
was killing the officer designated, the Vice-President of the 
United States, also that he knew that that officer was at the 
time engaged in the performance of an official act. The commit- 
tee inits reposi Hef There is no question as to the power of Con- 
gress to define and punish the offense of unjustifiably assaulting 
or killing the President while engaged in the performance of his 
official duties.“ 

If that be so, what is the necessity of inserting the word know- 
ingly?’ The same principle would apply to section 2, referring 
to the President. And over on page 23 of its printed report the 
committee apparently so construes it that in order to commit the 
offense punishable by this act the offender must know that he is 
killing the officer named in the bill, and he must know that at 
the time of the killing he was engaged in performing an official act. 

If that is not to be its effect, then the word knowingly can have 
no purpose or necessity in the bill. I think the same words should 
have been stricken outin the preceding section in reference to the 
President. I shall ask at the proper time unanimous consent to 
refer back to the first section and strike it out there, if this amend- 
ment prevails. I do not believe, many leading lawyers in this 
House do not believe, the Senate does not believe, the people of 
the United States do not believe, and the Supreme Court will 
never decide that in order to make it constitutionally an offense 

unishable by death it is necessary to prove that the person who 

ills the President of the United States knew at the time he was 
President, and not only that, but knew that he was at the time 
engaged in the performance of an official act. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, we have thrashed that 
over once in discussing the preceding section. These words, as I 
stated, were taken from the bill drawn in the office of the At- 
torney-General. They have no such 1 the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania would impute to them. ey mean that the 
criminal must unlawfully and purposely ” kill, and that he must 
know that he is killing. To say that he must know the official 
character of the person assailed or must know that the person 
killed is engaged in the performance of official duties isastrained 
construction, not a legitimate one. I hope that the opinion of the 
law officer of the Government as to the propriety of the words 
willprevail. The committee was unanimous in agreeing that the 
construction stated is the proper construction of these words. 

Mr. OLMSTED. May Task whether the use of the word know- 
ingly is necessary at all? 

. RAY of New York. Oh, certainly, if we would make the 
bill efficient and certain. 

Mr. OLMSTED. If we say that the person must “‘ unlawfully 
and purposely kill,” is not that language sufficient? 

Mr. RAY of New York. No. In the criminal law, as we found 
after thorough investigation, the two words haye a somewhat 
different meaning. Putting them together they have a broader 
meaning than standing alone. When the bill suggested at the 
Department of Justice came to me, my first impression was that 
the language was objectionable as tautologous; but on looking up 
the meaning of the two words in the law, I found that in order to 
cover the case properly both ought to be used, and we therefore 
retained them, and to be consistent we ought to retain them. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Does the gentleman understand that the 
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word “knowingly *’ implies that the assailant must know that the 
person assailed is the President of the United States. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Ido not; that is not the meaning. 

Mr. OLMSTED. What must he know? 

Mr. RAY of New York. He must know that he is killing some 
one, or doing an act that may result in the death of some human 


ing. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Czolgosz, when he shot President McKinley, 
did not know that he was killing him, for his victim did not die 
until some time afterwards. 

Mr. RAY of New York. He did not know that he had actually 
killed him; but that is not the idea. He knew that he was try- 
ing to kill somebody; he knew that he was striking a blow that 
might be fatal; he knew what he was doing, and intended death. 
If the assailant or the person strikin; 2 85 blow is a lunatic or an 
idiot, every lawyer knows that in the eye of the law the act is 
not knowingly done. If theassailant bea lunatic or an idiot, this 
word would exclude him. The word is necessary, so as to not 
punish a man improperly. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. If the word ‘‘ knowingly” 
be used, will it not be necessary, in order to render the assailant 
guilty, that he shall know he is killing the President, or some 
person in the line of Presidential succession? 

Mr. RAY of New York. It does not make any difference 
whether he knows his victim is engaged in the performance of 
official duty or not. It does not make any difference whether he 
knows that he is assailing a particular officer or not. He takes 
the chances. If he kills a man purposely, and that man is the 
President engaged in his duties, he is guilty. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. I believe that this House has 
voted upon these propositions believing that the word know- 
ingly ” refers to the mental status of the assailant; that this is 
an anti-anarchist bill, and that when a person kills the President 
or a Cabinet officer in the line of succession, knowing that the 

rson assailed is such officer, then he is guilty of a capital offense. 

ow, the gentleman from New York, as I understand, construes 
the word knowingly ™ to refer’ only to the act, so that a man 
would be guilty under this provision whether he knew or not that 
the person he killed was the President or the Vice-President or a 
Cabinet officer. 

Mr. OLMSTED. The report, on page 23, states that in order 
that this offense of ‘* knowingly ” killing the President may be com- 
mitted the assailant must have knowledge that the person assailed 
is an officer engaged in the entra of his duty, for he know- 
ingly kills an officer charged with the execution of the law while 
in the discharge of that duty.“ 

That is the language of the report, and it is perfectly plain that 
the word ‘‘ knowingly,” as used in this bill, bears that construc- 
tion. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Used in the connection intended, the 
words would have the construction which I give them. 

Mr. CLARK. I want to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
aquestion. He has just read some language from the report and 
says it is perfectly plain.“ Perfectly plain ” as meaning what? 
Does it mean that the assailant must simply know that he is kill- 
ing somebody, or does it mean that he must know the man he is 
killin g is the President? 

Mr. OLMSTED. As I understand, he must know that the man 
he is killing is President and must know also that he is at the 
time engaged in the performance of some official act. 

Mr. CLARK. Then he will know a good deal more than some 
people in this House would know. 

. RAY of New York. When the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania uses the words official act he does not draw the distinc- 
tion that has been drawn by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. A man is e d in the performance of an official act, 
like the members of Congress on duty to-day. Now, to-day we 
are each engaged at this time in the performance of an official 
act. When this House adjourns and we go down to our dinners to- 
night we are engaged in the performance of our official duties, as 
this bill provides, but not in the performance of an official act. I 
call for a vote. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment 
be again read. Many of us did not hear it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is to strike out the word 
‘‘ knowingly ” in the fourth line of the fourth page. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment rejected. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment, 
which I will submit and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after section 2 the foll i ion: 

“That any person who Kiaat og 6 reas kills the 


„ or the Vice-President-elect of the United States shall suffer 
eath. 


Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, is that in order? 
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The CHAIRMAN. It depends upon the question whether 
there are any further amendments to section 2 to be offered. If 
not, then the amendment is in order. 2 

Mr. RAY of New York. Very good. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and the 
5 offered by the gentleman from Indiana will be con- 

ered. . 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, have we left section 2? 

The CHAIRMAN. We have completed section 2. 

Mr. LANHAM. I wish to make a motion in regard to that 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 

Mr. LANHAM. I move to strike out all of section 2, and I 
just wish to say one word. I do not now remember to have 

of the Vice-President of the United States being assaulted 
or of any attempt made to kill him because of the possibility that 
he might become President. Ordinarily, when a citizen reaches 
that high station, he is regarded, I believe, as being laid upon the 
political shelf, and I never have heard of any Cabinet officer being 
assaulted because of the remote contingency that he might at some 
time become President of the United States. 

Mr. WARNOCK. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, I would like to inquire if he has forgotten the attempt that 
was made upon Vice-President Johnson at the time that Lincoln 
was shot, and upon Mr. Seward as well? 

Mr. LANHAM. That had escaped my recollection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, but at that time the Cabi- 
net officers could not succeed. 

Mr. LANHAM. The situation was very different then from 
what it is now in a time of profound peace. 

Mr. BAR Cabinet officers at that time could not suc- 


TLETT. 
ceed to the 1 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. But the Vice-President could. 


Mr. LANHAM. I move to strike out the whole section. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
motion was lost. 

A division was demanded by Mr. LANHAM. 

The House divided, and 20 members voted in the affirmative. 

rai LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I do not demand a further 
count. 

So the motion was lost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crum- 
PACKER] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will again report. 


The Clerk read as follows: f 

Insert after section 2 the foll asan dent section: 

“That any person who unlawfully, y. and knowingly kills the 
President-elect or the Vice-President-elect of the United States shall suffer 


death.” 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, it seems to be the pur- 
pose of Congress to assert the Federal power in the protection of 
the President of the United States and those in the lawful line of 
succession. Héretofore the Federal Government has depended 
u the incidental protection that came from the enforcement 
of State laws. There is abundant authority in the Constitution 
for Congress to protect its own officers. It has been settled be- 

ond question that the Federal Government is not compelled to 

gapen upon any other sovereignty for its own protection; it has 

erent and power enough to take care of itself and pre- 
serye its own political sae Bs 

Now, when one is elected President of the United States by the 
electors that are regularly chosen he is given a constitutional 
status, and more embarrassment, I submit, may come to the peo- 

le of the country in the overturning of 8 government 
os the assassination of the President and Vice-President elect 
than can come even from the assassination of the President and 
Vice-President after they have been inaugurated, because Con- 
has provided abundantly for the succession in the event of 
fhe death or resignation or removal of the President, but I sub- 
mit there is no adequate provision for succession of one who has 
been elected President of the United States and has not yet been 
inaugurated. 

This Goyernment is a government of the people. It is based 
upon popular elections, and it goes to great pains in surrounding 
the institution of elections with safeguards to protect their 
purity and integrity, to prevent and punish fraud and imposition, 
and it is utterly preposterous, in my judgment, to my that the 
Government that may exercise all of this aui ity, these inci- 
dental powers, in preserving a great fundamental principle upon 
which the Republic rests, and yet has not the power to go er 


and protect to the 8 of the country the result of the election, 
after the electors have assembled elected the Chief Magis- 
trate of the coun If he shall be assassinated, murdered, say, in 


the State of New York, it is not only a crime against the State of 
New York, but it is a crime against the State of Indiana, against 
the State of Ohio, the State of California, the State of Texas, be- 
cause by that crime the people in all the States in this country 


have been deprived of the services of one whom they selected to 
be the Chief i te. 

The result of popular elections would be overthrown. Itisa 
blow at the very vital principle of republican government, and I 
submit again t the embarrassments that must come from a 
crime of that kind under those circumstances, may be infinitely 
worse than any crime that could be inflicted upon the Federal 
Government by the assassination of a President. What would 
be done if, after the electors had met and chosen a President of 
the United States and exhausted their power, the President-elect 
and Vice-President-elect should be assassinated? What constitu- 
tional resource would the people have? The term of the incum- 
bent expires on the 4th of March under the Constitution, and, as 
I understand it, all of the Cabinet officials who are appointed and 
who are members of his official family, go out of official existence 
with him. An interregnum, if I may be allowed to use that term 
in connection with the politics of this country, might easily hap- 
pen, and in view of the t that may be engendered in Presiden- 
tial elections, in view of the party feeling that may be worked 
up over the fierce contests that occur every four years, some dis- 
ordered mind might be prompted to assassinate the successful 
candidate, 

= the hammer fell.] 

. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, all I need to say in 
reply to the gentleman is that his proposed amendment is clearly 
unconstitutional, unauthorized by the Constitution beyond any 
peradventure. It is decided over and over again that the Presi- 
dent, the Vice-President, and many other officers elected to rep- 
resent the Government are mere private citizens until the 4th of 
March comes. In the case of the United States v. Cruikshank, 
and in numerous other cases, it is held that sovereignty for the 
protection of the rights of life and personal liberty of the citizens 
within the ive States rests alone with the States. I will 
not read any more, but that principle is iterated and reiterated, 
and Congress has not any power to enact such a law as this for 
the protection of a citizen of the United States, it makes no differ- 
ence to what high office he has been elected, until his term of 


office begins. 
of Mississippi. May I ask the gentleman a 


Mr. 
question? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Is it not a part of the duty of 
the incumbent who is President. in the execution of the laws of 
the United States, to see to it that the President-elect is not ob- 


structed in his inauguration and in taking his seat? 
Mr. RAY of New York. Oh, it would be the duty of the Pres- 


ident in executing the law to preserve order at the inauguration 


of his successor. aay: 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Very well; that is what Iam 
ear 

Mr. Y of New York. But that would be to preserve the 
public peace in the District of Columbia, which is entirely within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. And another thing; the 
4th of March has come, the time has come when the President 
comes into office, and he becomes President whether he takes the 


oath or not. 

Mr. of Mississippi. Now, I want to ask this ques- 
tion: Does not this bill rest entirely for its constitutional warrant 
upon the proposition that Congress is given power to execute the 
foregoing grants of power? In other words, do we not derive our 
right to pass the very bill that we are passing here from the right 
that is given to Congress to enforce and execute the provisions of 
the Constitution? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Oh, incidentally, that is one of the 


grounds, certainly. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Is not that the only ground 


really, because we have the right to say that a governmental 
agent of the United States is obstructed by killing or otherwise 
in the discharge of his duties? 

Mr. RAY of New York. That is the ground. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That grows out of the con- 
stitutional power to enforce the foregoing provisions which have 
conferred certain powers and duties on certain executive officers. 
Now, if it be true that it is the duty of the incumbent of the 
office of President to see to it that the incoming President is safely 
inaugurated without obstruction, then have we not the same con- 
stitutional warrant for the other? 

Mr. RAY of New York. To provide for the punishment of the 
man who kills the President-elect? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. RAY of New York. early not, Mr. Chairman, because 
the President-elect is a private citizen until the 4th day of March 
comes, until the hour of noon arrives, and Congress can not pro- 
tect him until then. When that hour comes he becomes the 
President of the United States. Of course it may be the duty of 
the incumbent to protect me as a private citizen, but that does 
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not give the Congress power to enact special laws for my protec- 
on and making my P der in a State as a private citizen such 
an offense as is contemplated in this bill. X 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. May Iask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Yes. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. Why not add to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] a suggestion 
such as you have in section 13, that the President-elect shall be 
presumed to be in the performance of his duty from the time he 
is elected? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAY of New York. Well, that is mere nonsense, and I 
will not take any time to answer it. 

I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. CruMPACKER] to insert a new section, 
which the Clerk will report for the information of the committee. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. THOMAS of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by 
striking out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not in order. The amendment 
pending is already an amendment to an amendment. 

Aer OMAS of Iowa. This is a new section, as I under- 
it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Indiana is an amendment to a pending amen t. 
The question is on the motion to amend. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Let us have a division. 

The committee divided, and there were 22 in the affirmative. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I withdraw the request for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The noes have it, and the amendment to 
the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Before leaving section 2, I 
want to offer this as a proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have left that section. The Chair 
asked if there were any other amendments to section 2, and 
there were none offered. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Then I offer it as a new 


section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
an amendment which the 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add after second section: 

“ Provided, however, That no shall suffer the death penalty for this 
act unless he knew the official c of the officer killed.” 

Mr. RAY of New York. I make the point of order against 
that. I confess, Mr. Chairman, that I have not heard it dis- 
tinctly. May I ask to have it again reported? 

The amendment was sgun reported. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I make the point that that is simply 
a proviso to section 2, and that it is not a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair can not decide that it is a pro- 


viso. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. I would like to have order 
just one moment, because this is a most important measure. I 
offer this amendment on account of the construction placed upon 
the word“ knowingly ” by the distinguished chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. He says that the word knowingly” in this 
bill referes to the act and not to the mental status of the assailant 
of the President. Now, I take it, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
legislating here not for the hour, not for the day, but for all time; 
and I want to say I believe it is a monstrous and bloody proposi- 
tion to say that any man should suffer death under circumstances 
of this character unless he knew the official character of the per- 
son whom he killed. Now, what is the scope and purpose of this 
pill? This bill is aimed primarily at anarchy and anarchists, who 
are opposed to all officials and who have a hatred against organ- 
ized government. Now, you have a proposition in this bill mak- 
ing a penalty of death to kill a man knowingly, unlawfully, and 
Pe gg when this man does not know that he is killing an 

cer. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Under this amendment all aman would have 
to do in order to be e would be to plead that he did not 
know that he had killed an officer. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. I refer my friend tothe com- 
mon law, and also tell him that the State would be able to punish, 
and would punish sucha man. If he killed a Cabinet officer or 
any other officer, then he would be amenable to the jurisdiction 
of the State court, and that is a complete answer to that ques- 
tion. He would be ye ed for his crime. 

Now, I want the chairman of the Judiciary Committee and the 
committee itself to put itself on record on this amendment, by 


tleman from Tennessee proposes 
rk will report. 
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saying that it poses to visit the extreme penalty upon a man 
who kills another without malice, without premeditation, and 
without deliberation, and not knowing the n killed to be an 
8 such as sought to be protected under the terms of this 


This kind of legislation is not demanded, and is unwise and 
revolutionary. Any citizen, otherwise law abiding, and in no 
sense an anarchist, might kill the officers named, not knowing 
they were officers, under circumstances that might greatly miti- 
gate the offense, and still suffer the penalty of death. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I call for a vote on the amendment, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the chairman announced that the 


noes een to have it. 
Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Division. 
The committee divided, and there were 10 in the affirmative. 
Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. No further count demanded. 


The CHAIRMAN. The noes have it, and the amendment is 

ie es 
e Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That any person who unlawfully, , and kills 
any or minister of a foreign 28 or country accredit the 
United States, and being therein, and while engaged in the performance of 
his offi du or because of official character, or because of any of his 
official acts or omissions, shall suffer death. 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend section 3, on page 4, by inserting, after the word “therein,” in line 
— 1 roe or being within any territory or place subject to the jurisdic- 


Mr. GILBERT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have heard some half 
a dozen times during the discussion of this bill that Congress 
derived its authority to make this legislation under the law of 
nations. I do not understand that Congress derives any authority 
at all by international law. Whatever authority Congress has 
upon this subject is derived under the Constitution, either express 
or implied. In my judgment, Con has no right to legislate 
upon this subject at all. But waiving that point, if has 
any right to legislate upon this subject, if we are under any duty 
or obligation to legislate for the protection of foreign ministers, 
then certainly the legislation ought to be as extensive as the 
territory. 

A new-fangled doctrine has grown up of late that the United 
States do not include the Territories, and the way this bill reads 
now, a foreign minister being kihad within the territory of the 
United States, the person inflicting the wound or causing the 
death would be punished with dea th, but if the foreign minister 
should be within the District of Columbia or should be within the 
Territories of the United States the language of this bill does not 
include and does not protect him. Therefore, I say that if we are 
going to legislate at all let the legislation be inclusive, not only of 
the United States, but over every other territory over which the 
jurisdiction of the United States extends. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amend- 
ment to that section will be voted down. There is no occasion 
for it. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out the section. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I only wish to speak on 
this amendment very briefly. This section is one that provides 
for punishing with the death penalty persons who in the States, 
as well as where the Federal Government has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, may kill a foreign ambassador. I think it is entirely unnec- 
essary. I think, instead of being a wise law, one that would be 
wholesome in effect, it would be a bad law. Ido not think it tends 
to the protection of the foreign minister. It is making a distinc- 
tion between our own people and the representatives of foreign 
governments, whether the foreign government be good or bad, or 
whether the representative be good or bad; making a distinction 
that ought not to exist. 

Under the present state of the law, under the laws as they now 
are, there is ample provision made by the Federal law and by the 
State laws. The Federal law within the territory over which the 
United States has exclusive jurisdiction, and the State laws in 
the several States provide for the trial and punishment of every 
person who may commit any offense upon another, whether repre- 
sentative of a foreign Government or citizen of the United States. 

The reason for legislating with reference to the President and 
the Vice-President, and the members of the Cabinet who may 
succeed to the Presid , has no application whatever to such a 
provision as that which I haye moved to strike out. If one were 
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thoroughly satisfied with the proposed legislation as to the Presi- 
dent and the Vice-President and others in succession, that it is 
absolutely n and wise without adulteration, yet we can 
not reason from it that there is any occasion for this provision. 
It relates to an entirely different subject. It has no relation to 
the perpetuity of the Government. We are seeking to protect 
our own Government in the person of its Chief Executive and 
those who may succeed to that high office, and this is put in asa 
compliment to foreign Governments, and is prejudicial, and theo- 
retically and practically against our own people in leaving them 
out of that protection. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. PARKER. I was going to ask the gentleman whether it 
was not in the early part of our legislation, 1790, I think, that 
=~ United States was given exclusive jurisdiction over ambassa- 

ors? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. That is another question entirely. It is not 
a question whether the United States should have exclusive juris- 
diction when these ambassadors are interested on the one side or the 
other, when they are the victims of assault; that is not the ques- 
tion. But the questionis whether the jurisdiction of the United 
States courts should be extended from those at its head to these 
ambassadors; whether jurisdiction of the United States should 
be extended, as to these particular representatives, into the States 
where it may not otherwise go; whether a man under aggravat- 
ing circumstances who commits an offense upon one of these am- 
bassadors, of no higher grade than the lowest degree of man- 
slaughter, shall be punished with death. It is a provision that 
ought not to be in this bill. It is utterly useless legislation, 
against which every argument that can be urged with respect to 
the President and Vice-President must stand. These people do 
not stand in any such relation as our own high officers, and we 
have no like interest in them. When they are taken care of by 
the laws that are sacred to the American citizen, all has been 
done that ought to be done; all is done for them that need to be 
done for them, all that can be done for them, in justice and in 
fairness to our own people. 

Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I trust that 
this amendment will not be adopted, and for this reason; This bill 
seeks to protect the President of the United States and those in 
line of succession. IE does not go beyond that with reference to 
American officers; at the same time, it undertakes to protect the 
official heads of other nations accredited to this country and re- 
siding herein. In other words, it seeks to protect the official head 
of the United States and the official heads of the other nations 
who are residing in this country and over which we have juris- 
diction, : 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. If it would not disturb the gentle- 
man, I would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts. I will yield to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gentleman 
this question: We base our right to legislate with reference to 
the Vice-President and the Cabinet officers upon the fact that they 
are Government officials; they are officers of the Government, 
and we limit our powers with reference to them to the time when 
they are engaged in the discharge of their duties and where the 
assault is made by reason of their official character or on account 
of some official act done or omitted to be done. In my judgment 
that is perfectly constitutional for Congress to legislate that way. 
But as to these foreign ambassadors, they are not citizens of the 
United States; they are not officers of the United States, and upon 
what ground can Con assume jurisdiction to legislate with 
reference to them? at is what I want to know. 

Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts. I will undertake to answer the 

ntleman from Kentucky by referring him to 120 United States 
Banarta; page 480—the case of United States v. Jonah. I read 
only a portion of the head notes. 

The United States being bound to protect a right secured by the law of 
nations to another nation or its people, Congress has the constitutional power 
to enact laws for that purpose. 

Under the principle there stated, Congress undoubtedly has the 
right to pass laws for the protection of the lives of ambassadors 
who are sent here to represent foreign countries. 

But more than that, Mr. Chairman; at the present time every 
civilized nation is yng 3o stamp out anarchy. The nations are 
working in concert for this end. During the last two years a sovy- 
ereign of Europe—the King of Italy—and the President of the 
United States have both fallen at the hands of anarchists; and in 
each case the plot was hatched upon American soil, and was car- 
ried into effect by the assassin crossing the ocean for the purpose 
of doing so. It strikes me it would be most ungracious if when 
at this time we are trying to protect our Chief Executive we 
should refuse to extend like protection to representatives in our 
country of foreign nations, 


More than that, Mr. Chairman, under our law as it stands now 
if an unpremeditated attack were made upon the ambassador from 
Germany in the District of Columbia or in a Territory of the 
United States, the maximum penalty for that assault, if it did 
not result in death, would be three years in a State prison and a 
fine not exceeding $1,000. I trust, Mr. Chairman, that this 
amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. SPIGHT. Mr. Chairman, if I could vote for that feature of 
this bill which has forits object the suppression of anarchy and the 
exclusion of anarchists from our country as an independent propo- 
sition, I should be glad to do so. Since the birth of our Republic 
it has been our proud boast that this ‘‘the land of the free and 
the home of the brave” should be an asylum for the oppressed of 
all nations, but it was never intended that it should be a rendez- 
vous for the vicious and criminal classes who not only know noth- 
ing of the genius of our institutions, but are animated by an 
intense hatred of every form of organized government. They 
contribute nothing to our national greatness and prosperity, but 
„ menace to the peace, good order, and well-being of 
society. 

Any legislation, to the extreme limit of constitutional power, 
which looks to their exclusion and expulsion from our borders 
shall have my hearty approval and support, and I regret that such 
provisions in this bill are so coupled with other vicious and dan- 
gerous propositions that I feel constrained to vote against it in 
its entirety. 

One of the cardinal doctrines of the political school in which I 
have been trained is that no part of the sovereignty of the States 
is to be surrendered to the General Government except as ex- 
pressly authorized by the Constitution. 

That the General Government confers no power upon the States, 
but that the States have conferred certain powers upon the Gen- 
eral Government through the medium of the Constitution. This 
is the doctrine of States’ rights’’ which it is fashionable in cer- 
tain quarters to ridicule so unfeelingly. The measure now under 
consideration had its origin in the deep-seated and widespread 
indignation which followed the cruel and dastardly assassination 
of President McKinley. 

The fact that the President was murdered by a brute who never 
saw him before and who could not claim the cowardly justifica- 
tion of a personal grudge was enough of itself to inflame public 
passion; but when we consider that the victim of this assassin’ 
was a man so gentle and so loyable as William McKinley, it is 
not strange that the ple from eve rtion of this country, 
without regard to political and partisan differences, were wrought 
up to a degree of indignation and a sense of outrage never wit- 
nessed before. This feeling was nowhere stronger than in the 
solid South,” as I know from a personal intercourse and contact 
with the people. i 

The prompt trial, conviction, and execution of the miserable 
assassin only partially appeased the public demand for vengeance. 
It was known that the enemies of organized government and the 
propagandists of dangerous political, economic, and social here- 
sies were behind the cowardly murderer and nerved his arm to 
strike the deadly blow, and not only was the sacrifice of his 
wretched life demanded, but there was also a general desire for 
such legislation as would, as far as possible, prevent the recur- 
rence of such a tragedy. 

This desire, accentuated and intensified by a constantly accumu- 
lating momentum, has reached the Congress of the United States, 
and grave Senators and dignified Representatives have been 
swept off their feet” by this strong popular current and have 
literally lost their heads.” There is great danger that in the 
mad desire for political advantage and in the wild rush for popu- 
lar approval a more serious blow at the spirit and genius of our 
institutions may be delivered than any that was ever directed at 
any man, no matter how lofty his station. 

o follow the leadership of passion is always dangerous, but 
when the Congress of the United States, the greatest legislative 
body on earth, representing the people of the grandest, richest, 
and most powerful nation the sun eyer shown upon, legislating 
not for an hour, a day, or a year, but for all time, shall yield to 

ion and shall forget the teachings of the fathers of the 

public and more than a hundred years of magnificent history, I 
can but be alarmed. I may be an old fogy.“ I do not intend to 
be a modern! crank.“ Ilove my country. Lloveher institutions. 
J love her proud history. I love her people and all their inter- 
ests, and I love them too much to sit idly by and see them sacri- 
ficed without raising my voice in earnest protest. I think it will 
be ineffectual, I think the bill will pass, and that my poor oppo- 
sition will amount to nothing so far as results are concerned; but, 
be this as it may, my conscientious convictions lead me to op 
this bill, and knowing no better guide, next to the Word of 
God, than the dictates of an enlightened conscience, I am com- 
pelled under a stern sense of duty to vote against it. 

I shall not stop to argue the legal and constitutional questions 
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involved. They have been ably presented by others, and my judg- 
ment is convinced. I believe that the pending bill is in conflict 
with the Constitution, and is violative of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Government, and if enacted into law will be sub- 
veraive of our free institutions. One of the basic Bsa of 
our system of government is that all men are equal before the 
law. I know that we have been drifting away from this old land- 
mark, but I will never by word or yote acknowledge that this is 
an obsolete doctrine. 

By the terms of this bill there is created a favored class of 
Americans whose lives are made more precious in the sight of the 
law than all others, and includes, also, a number of foreigners 
temporarily residing here as the representatives of their govern- 
ments and fixes a death penalty for killing any one of those pro- 
tected officers under such circumstances as would be only man- 
slaughter in any other case, and takes away the jurisdiction of 
the State courts and confers it upon the Federal courts. 

While I would regard it as a dangerous encroachment upon the 
equality of rights and the sovereignty of the States, I might bring 
myself to vote for such a provision which should apply alone to 
the President, but I can not agree that because a man happens to 
be a Cabinet officer or the representative of some foreign govern- 
ment he is entitled to be placed upon a higher plane before the 
law than every other citizen of the country. This all' smacks ” 
of epee. and is in keeping with the policy of imperialism into 
which we are so rapidly drifting. 

The life of the humblest citizen is just as precious to him and to 
his family as is the case with a Government official. The willful, 
malicious, and deliberate killing of one human being is just as 
much murder in the eyes of and man as is the killing of any 
other human being, and this has been recognized by all statute 
law in this country from the foundation of our Government, but 
here we are about to create a sacred class ‘“‘ hedged about with a 
divinity and made superior, by the law of the land, to millions 
of others just as good as themselves. 

If I had no other objection to this bill I would vote against it 
because of what is pongas to be done in the last section. It un- 
dertakes to overturn a fundamental and vital principle in criminal 
law which is hoary with age and comes down to us from both 
divine and human law, and is recognized in every land where 
the rights of man are regarded. By this section it is intended to 
take from aman charged with crime the presumption of inno- 
cence and cast upon him the burden of proving that he is not 
guilty. This is an innovation so dangerous that I am astonished 
that any man, especially any lawyer, can bring himself to sup- 

it 


it. 

As I said in the beginning, I would be glad to support every 
line in this bill which is intended to suppress anarchy and anarch- 
ists, but there are so many other pernicious features that my 
judgment and conscience condemn that I am compelled to vote 
against it. 

There is no reason why the jurisdiction should be removed 
from the State to the Federal courts. We have had three Presi- 
dents to die at the hands of assassins. Booth, who killed Lincoln, 
was shot to death in making the arrest. Guiteau, the murderer 
of Garfield, was convicted, condemned, and executed after a dis- 

tingly long trial in the District of Columbia. Czolgosz killed 
cKinley in the State of New York and was tried, convicted, and 
executed promptly under the laws of that State. 

No murderer of a President has ever escaped. None ever will. 
There is no need for this legislation. Is any man foolish enough 
to suppose that the anactment of such alaw prior to the killing 
of Lincoln would have saved him, or Garfield, or McKinley? In 
each case the assassin knew that death to himself would the 
result, and no law, however rigid, would have prevented the 
crime. 

Let us be careful that, swayed by the passion of the hour, we 
do not commit a grievous wrong against the established princi- 
ples of our American policy and criminal jurisprudence when no 
good can result from it, and when such action is wholly unneces- 
sary. [Loud applaus] 1 
Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, with reference to 
the motion of the gentleman from Missouri to strike out this sec- 
tion, I desire to say I have had more trouble in my own mind 
over the proposition involved in this section than I have had in 
regard to any other part of this bill. I can understand perfectly 
well how the Federal courts can be given jurisdiction to try a 
citizen of this country for striking down an official of this Gov- 
ernment when he is engaged in his official duties or on account 
of some official act performed or the refusal to perform some 
official act or because of his official character. I can understand 
that perfectly well. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Did the gentleman take in the full force 
of the citation given by the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Iam very candid to say that I did 
not. 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That citation was to this effect: The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has held that we have the con- 


stitutional power to pass a statute prohibiting the counterfeiting 
of the bonds, securities, or notes of a foreign government, by 
reason of the international obligation and duty resting upon us 
by virtue of comity with respect to a foreign power. Now, then, 
if. we can prohibit the counterfeiting of the notes and securities 
of foreign governments, is it possible that we can not protect such 
a government itself when it is here in the person of its represent- 
ative? That is the naked proposition. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In other words, the sovereign 
himself is present by proxy. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. LANHAM. We do protect it by the whole body of our 
laws. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. This is a question of constitutional law. 

Mr. LANHAM. The question of the power is one thing and 
that of the policy another. The Constitution says that we can 
declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, etc.; but still 
we must determine the question whether it is expedient to exer- 
cise the power. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Would the gentleman say that the gov- 
ernment which can punish the counterfeiting of a foreign note 
because of international comity toward the foreign government 


can not protect the foreign government itself when represented 
here in the person of its ambassador? 
Mr. L M. I am not disputing the question of constitu- 


tionality; but I do disagree with the gentleman as to the alleged 
necessity for this measure. < 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Maine a question or two, if the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky will yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentuc I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK. The whole intent of this bill is to change man- 
slaughter into a capital offense in certain cases, is it not? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Not necessarily that. 

Mr. CLARK. Ido not say the whole intent, but that is the 
principal one. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That may be one of the effects of the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. I want to ask the gentleman as to the feasibility, 
not as to the constitutionality of this question, but whether, as a 
matter of fact, it is a feasible proposition or it isan expedient one 
to say here of 75 ambassadors and ministers in the city of Wash- 
ington that if a man killed one of them unlawfully, under condi- 
tions that would be only manslaughter if he killed you or me, 
that it shall be made a capital offense simply because he happens 
to be the representative of a foreign government here. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I will say ly that the committee 
based this section largely, so far as feasibility is concerned 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to 
have all this time taken out of my time. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Oh,no; thisisrunning by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Upon the idea that if there was any 
killing of a foreign ambassador under the circumstances contem- 
plated by the bill, it would undoubtedly be the result of the or- 
ganized effort that exists already as directed against all govern- 
ments, and the committee felt that if an ambassador was killed 
under those circumstances and by those people who were engaged 
in that propaganda there was no harm in making the provisions 
of this bill somewhat drastic. 

Mr. CLARK. Well, the presumption is that a man who comes 
here as an ambassador of a great country is a gentleman, but 
even gentlemen sometimes go out 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentuc 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman be extended for ten minutes, because 
this is not a trivial question that we are discussing now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Kentucky be 
extended ten minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. What I started in to say was that asa rule of 
course ministers and ambassadors would be high-class men, but 
we have no assurance whatever that that is always the case. 
Now take the minor countries, these revolutionary countries. 
They may send us over here a minister who is hot-blooded, and 
sup a man has a conversation with him and the minister pur- 
sues his hot-blooded method and either insults the man grossly or 
absolutely makes an assault upon him and the other retaliates by 
killing the minister. Under our laws as they now exist it would 
bemanslaughter. Under this 8 law it would be a capital 
offense. Now. there are something like ten or fifteen millions of 


people in the United States who if slapped in the face by one of 
those ministers would kill the minister. 
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Mr. LANHAM. And the minister would be presumed to be 
acting in the di of his official duties under this blll. 

Mr. CLARK. Most assuredly. The rule among Americans 
generally is that if one man assaults another the one assaulted is 
going to kill the other. That is the way people look at their 
rights in this country, and it seems to me it is crowding this to a 
— extent to take the foreign ministers into it in the way you 

ve in this bill. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Let me call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the fact that this section contains the same qualification 
with reference to the discharge of duties and official character 
and acts of omission that the section in relation to the President 
has if assault is made independent of his official character, which 
would be the ci es suggested by the illustration of the 

mtleman. Thisstatutewould notapply. There is no presump- 
aa in relażion to an am r, and I submit to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Lannam] that that is so, under section 13, be- 
cause it applies expressly and alone to the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and other officers entitled by law to succeed. 

Mr. LANHAM. Let me Sg Seah mar pate meagre ice ST 
cutions under the provisions of the t seven sections of this 
act 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes, until the contrary is proved, that 
the President of the United States or Vice-President of the United 
States or other officer of the United States entitled by law to suc- 
ceed to the Presidency, as the case may be, ete. I think the gen- 
tleman will concede that I am right. 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes, I stand corrected about that. I thought 
i the moment that it applied to all the seven sections of the 


Mr. CLARK. Now, I will give an example of the class of cases 
that I have been talking about. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I desire to yield the 
time that was allotted to me to the gentleman from. Missouri. 
e 

Mr. CLARK, No, no; do not do that. I want to give an exam- 
ple of what I was informed by a gentleman, whom I believe told 
the truth, happened in this vee actually. When Mr. Blaine was 
Secretary of State, he depu a young man in his office to go 
and wait on a.certain minister here. The young man could not 
find him at the legation and hunted him up, and finally found 
him somewhere at a club. He told him what Mr. Blaine had 
sent him todo. The minister flared up and gave him a most tre- 
mendous ‘‘ cussing.” This young man that Blaine had sent there 
then gave the minister a sound kicking, and when he went 
back from there to Mr. Blaine’s office the young man found the 
minister there raising a t hullabaloo. Mr, Blaine reproved 
the young man publicly, but when he got him into his private 
room he congratulated him and said. But thank God thatit was 
not Lord Pauncefote that you have been kicking.” [Langhter.] 

Now, suppose he had killed the minister under those circum- 
stances. It would have been an extreme hardship to hang him 
for it. 

Mr. FOX. It was in the discharge of his official duty. 

Mr. CLARK. The minister was in the discharge of his official 
duty when he did the cussing,” because it was an official matter 
on which the young man had gone to see him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That may be; but is not the 
intendment of this bill plain and palpable, that when a man kills 
another because of a private grudge or because of a private quar- 
rel, or while engaged in a private quarrel, that the offense does 
not come within the purview of this bill at all? 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. It certainly does. 

Mr. CLARK. That is the theory, but the application is not so 
certain. I am in favor of the principle of this bill, but I do not 
want to see anything put into it that will induce a large number 
of members to vote against it, and there is more opposition to 
this section about these foreign ambassadors and ministers than 
there is about all the rest of this bill put together. Now, Mr. 
Chairman. I ask that my friend from Maine fl . Surra] have 
his own time. The gentleman from Maine . LITTLEFIELD] 
and myself have taken it up. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has 
about covered all the objections that I had wished to state to this 
section. I myself believe that there is more antagonism to this 
section than there is to all the remainden of this bill; and while I 
have not had an opportunity carefully to examine the case that 
has been cited by the gentleman from Maine and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, yet I think that a critical examination will 
develop some difference between that case and the cases that 
might arise under this provision of the law. 

Now, as I have said, I do not believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States has any power under the comity exist- 
ing among nations to pass such a provision as this third section 
here. As I say, I have not carefully examined the case deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court, but upon principles of natural 


justice and fundamental law I doubt that Congress possesses this 
power, and I have had more trouble in reconciling myself to this 
proposition than I have to all the remainder of the bill. I believe 
that rather than toincumber a fairly good law with this provision, 
which is, at least in my opinion, of doubtful constitutionality, it 
would be better to eliminate it from the bill and let us have a Bill 
about whose constitutionality there can be no kind of question. 

This is all I care to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kentucky Air, Sıra] to strike out section 3. 

The question being taken, on a division, demanded by Mr. Sarr 
of Kentucky, there were—ayes 42, noes 48. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman ap 
Mop and (at the request of Mr. Ray of New 
of Massachusetts. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 59, noes 72. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out of section 3 all after the word „therein“ in line 12, all of line 
1 75 the words of his official acts or omissions in line 14; so the section 


8 oe vias ae 8 R or „ United 
States, and being therein, shall suffer death.” 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, there is some reason for 
the introduction of these qualifying words in other sections of 
this bill, because there is some doubt in the minds of gentlemen 
in charge of the bill as to the constitutional power of the Federal 
Government to protect one, even though he were an officer, un- 
less he were engaged in the discharge of his official duty at the 
time he is assaulted. That question does not arise in relation to 
ambassadors and foreign ministers. When this country invites 
diplomatic representatives of foreign countries it gives its solemn 

ent that it will exercise the powers under its command 
for their due and proper protection. Their protection is based 
upon international law, it is based upon the provisions of treaties, 
and it is one of the most solemn obligations of a government duly 
to protect the accredited diplomatic representatives of other gov- 
ernments with which it has commercial relations. 

Now, the bill as itis written limits the power of the Federal 
Government to protect foreign ambassadors when they are en- 
gaged in the disc Fe of their official duties or because of their 
official character. e country is familiar with recent occur- 
rences in China, when all of the diplomatic representatives of 
Christian civilization were beleaguered and assailed by the organ- 
ized society known as the Boxers, and their lives were in jeopardy. 
At great pains and after the expenditure of a great deal of money 
and after a great deal of 3 powers of Christendom res- 
cued their ministers from the ger, and in negotiating terms 
of peace one of the conditions was that the Chinese Government 
should properly punish the offenders and make adequate and 
ample reparation in the way of money indemnity. 

Suppose, now, to illustrate, that the diplomatic representative 
of the Chinese Empire were in the city of Chicago or Ann Arbor, 
Mich., as I understand he visited those places a short time ago; 
suppose he should be assailed by a mob something like the Boxers in 
China by way of retaliation and his life should be in jeopardy. 
In making reparation for the injury inflicted upon the sovereignty 
of China what could this Government do? Suppose the Emperor 
of China should demand that we punish the perpetrators an y 
an indemnity. The Government would be compelled to confess 
that there was no law, absolutely no law, under which it could 
inflict punishment upon the men who have committed an offense 
of that grave and international magnitude. The history of the 
Mafia riots in New Orleans is familiar to the minds of all. 

Citizens of the Kingdom of Italy were taken by angry mobs 
and put to death without trial by jury, and we know about the 
famous correspondence over that occurrence, that has become 
historical, in which Secretary Blaine was compelled to confess 
that there was no power in the Federal Government to perform 
the requirements of the Kingdom of Italy, ordinary require- 
ments, the usual conditions imposed by the civilized powers of 
the earth. He said that the Federal Congress had never enacted 
a law authorizing the General Government, under the power it 
has under the Constitution, to protect alien subjects here, and 
therefore he said the Government was utterly unable to do what 
the Kingdom of Italy required, and what was regarded on all 
hands as a reasonable requirement. 

Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman this question: If the amendment he proposes is adopted, 
then there is a ter protection extended to an ambassador than 
is extended to the President under this bill. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. That is a 5 that has no kind 
of importance in this connection. I think that the gentleman 
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will concede that there is no responsibility resting upon the shoul- 
ders of this Government of a more solemn character than that of 
8 the lives of the diplomatic representatives of the dif- 
erent foreign countries that it invites here and through whom it 
international business. They are utterly at the mercy 
of our laws. I submit that there is no more solemn duty resting 
upon us, and if we fail to protect our own citizens adequately: if 
we fail to throw sufficient safeguards around the Chief Executive 
of the country, it does not in the least exonerate us from this im- 
portant duty. President Harrison in one of his — perhaps 
the last one he delivered to Congress, recommended—seriously 
recommended—the passage of a Federal law making it a crime to 
assault or assassinate any subject of a foreign country who was 
here under and by virtue of the terms of a treaty, because, as he 
forcibly said, it was liable to lead to international complications. 
There is hardly a session of Congress that claims for damages are 
not presented to this Government for indemnity for the assassi- 
nation or murder of subjects of foreign Governments. 

Mr. GILBERT. May Lask the gentleman a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GILBERT. Is there anything 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GILBERT. I ask unanimous consent that he may be per- 
mitted to answer this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Indiana may 
be extended for five minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GILBERT. I want to know if there is any country in the 
world that affords greater protection to foreign ministers than is 
afforded for the protection of her own citizens? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, there ought to be none. I am 
not prepared to say whether there be any such country or not. 
There ought to be none. The Federal Government might be in 
that category, as it could protect the lives of citizens and subjects 
of foreign countries under international law, it has the constitu- 
tional power to do it, but it does not have the constitutional power 
to protect the lives and the property of its own citizens where 
they are assailed within the limits of a State. 

Mr. GILBERT. Do you think it is a reflection upon our Goy- 
ernment? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Whether it is a reflection upon our 
Government or not, it is a simple statement of fact. 

Mr. G T. Why will not your doctrine legitimately ex- 
tend to the proposition that all the police regulations and all 
criminal law ought to be conferred upon the General Federal 
Government and surrendered by the States? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Oh, no, it does not involve that at all, 

because when we negotiate treaties with foreign countries by the 
terms of which we admit foreign subjects into our jurisdiction, 
we give them a solemn promise that we will surround those sub- 
jects with adequate protection as far as our laws and institutions 
will permit, and that is one of the high and solemn obligations 
that we are under with reference to our relations with foreign 
countries. It is these 3 we are endeavoring to provide 
for, and the qualifications, I again assert, Mr. Chairman, limiting 
the crime that is attempted to be defined by this section, are un- 
necessary to make the section constitution: 
I believe that a general law ought to be enacted by this Gov- 
ernment authorizing the Federal Congress to punish those who 
feloniously assault citizens of a foreign country received within 
our jurisdiction, not because I love them better than our own, 
but because if we fail to furnish adequate protection it is liable 
to involve this Government in dangerous foreign complications. 
We are called to account for it every year, and our weakness has 
been held up before the world for more than half acentury. We 
are humiliated on account of the lack of power as one of the 
sovereign units of the great world’s family of nations to perform 
in full measure our international obligations. It is a question 
more important than at first blush it would seem. 

ee ee some of the sentiments that have been uttered 
in this debate, if a representative of an unpopular foreign govern- 
ment should be unlawfully and feloniously attacked and slain 
here, it would be extremely difficult to get a jury that would ad- 
minister any kind of punishment at all. If the Federal Govern- 
ment does not see fit to maintain diplomatic relations with a 
foreign country, well and good; but as long as it does, I ask the 
gentleman if it does not owe it the high and solemn duty to 
carry out in full all of the implied incidents of that relation? 
If we can not protect diplomatic representatives of foreign sover- 

. we should sever our relations with them. 

Here the hammer fell.] ; 

. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, this amendment ought 
not to be agreed to. By this bill we go as far as we pe: drt 
We protect these foreign ambassadors and ministers when they 
are engaged in the ‘ormance of official duties; we invite them 


here; we admit them here; we permit them to be here Or that 
purpose. When they are not engaged in those duties, let them 
take their chance the same as American citizens. If they see fit 
to go from their post of duty and visit through the various States, 
let them do what the American citizen does—look to the State for 
protection. The State will take care of them; the juries of the 
several States will take care of them, and they will have justice. 
I trust the amendment will be disagreed to and let us go along 
with the bill. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. S H of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking from section 3, lines 1 and 2, the words *‘unla 
purposely, and knowingly,” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ 
and with malice af ought.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. i , I want to offer an amendment 
to section 3. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

5 8, line 9, after the word “purposely,” insert the word mali- 
y” 

The ion was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as fol- 
lows: 


Sec. 4. That any person who attempts to commit either of the offenses de- 
fined in sections 1, 2, and 3of this act shall be imprisoned not less than ten 
years. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. WARNOCK having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Sen- 
ate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, announced that the Sen- 
ate had passed bills and joint resolution of the following titles; 
in ee concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested: 

80 An act granting an increase of pension to Clara E. 
Daniels; : 

S. 5879. An act to remove the charge of desertion from 
army record of Eli Hibbard; 

S. 4874. An act granting an increase of pension to Abraham 
Shreeves; s 

S. 4183. An act granting an increase of pension to Oceana B. 


Irwin; 

S. 5049. An act for the relief of Sylvester Van Sickel; 

S. 5045. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Moore: 


47 


. An act granting an increase of pension to Jesse Nesbit 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis F. 


. An act granting a pension to Asa E. Sampson; 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Sidney V. 


. An act granting a pension to William D. Stites; 

S. 4709. An act granting a pension to Nelson W. Wade; 

S. 3508. An act granting an increase of pension to James M 
3. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles W. 


. An act granting a pension to Cornelia F. Whitney; 
An act granting an increase of pension to Willi 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Martha a. 
1 55 — An act granting an increase of pension to Mabery H. 
ey; 

S. 1801. An act granting an increase of pension to James K. 
Van Matre; 

S. 1205. An act granting a pension to Isabelle H. Irish; 
ee 1193. An act granting an increase of pension to Jane M. 

eyer; 

S. 5782. An act granting a pension to Nannie B. Turner: 

S. 1944. An act granting an increase of pension to Ann E. Till- 


son; 
S8. 3236. An act to correct the military record of Hays Gaskill; 

S. 1479. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas L. 
Caughey; 

S. 586. An act for the relief of Frank C. Darling; 

S. 4923. An act to ratify and confirm a supplemental agree- 
ment with the Creek tribe of Indians, and for other purposes; and 

S. R. 83. Joint resolution directing the Secretary of War to 
investigate the feasibility of ting an ocean dredger on the 
bar at the mouth of the Columbia River, in the States of Oregon 
and Washington. 
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The mes 


also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles; in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 
H. R. 3442. An act to correct the record of John O’Brien; 
aa R. 7679. An act granting an increase of pension to Franklin 
er; 
. R. 18278. An act granting an increase of pension to Levi H. 


H. R. 3309. An act to remove the eharge of desertion against 
a H. Gallion; 

. R. 12828. An act granting a pension to Mary E. Culver; 
A R. 9723. An act granting an honorable discharge to Levi 
ells; 

H R. 12420. An act granting a pension to Wesley Brummett; 
an 

H. R. 9870. An act to correct the military record of Reinhard 
Schneider. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 9496. An act granting a pension to Forrest E. Andrews; 

H. R. 1741. An act granting an increase of pension to Griffith 
Evans; and 

H. R. 12797. An act to ratify act No. 65 of the twenty-first Ari- 
zoną legislature. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to bills of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 8794. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry I. 
Smith; and 

H. R. 9544. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Barry. 

PROTECTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out in line 17, pago 4, after the word „shall.“ the following: “may 

imprisoned not less t ten years," and substitute the following: suffer 
death or imprisonment for life, as the jury may recommend.” 

Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, if this amend- 
ment is adopted, this section will read as follows: 

That any person who 5 to dommit either of the offenses defined in 
sections 1, 2, and 3 of this act shall suffer death or imprisonment for life, as 
the jury may recommend. 

I want to suppose just one case and leave it there. This is a 
bill to protect government. It is not a bill to protect individu- 
als. It is designed to protect the Government against those who 
make attacks on officials with a view to destroying the Govern- 
ment. Now, Jet us suppose a case of an anarchist who, with 
malice aforethought, or, to use the lan in the bill, who 
purposely, knowingly, and willfully undertakes to take the life of 
a President. He complies with all of the qualifications and limi- 
tations of the act, but, in the attempt to take the life of the 
President of the United States, he just falls short of doing it; but 
he successfully incapacitates the President so that he is unfit for 


further performance of official duties. 
Now, I think 125 will agree with me that he has completed all 
that he intended to accomplish, and that was to incapacitate the 


Chief Executive of the country; and yet, under the provisions of 
this bill as it now stands, the only penalty that could be imposed 
upon him would be imprisonment. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Imprisonment for life. 

Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts. The imprisonment must be 
for at least ten years and may be for life. 

Now, my amendment leaves it for the jury to take into consid- 
erationall the facts. If it be an extreme case, where the assailant 
has so far injured the Chief Executive as to render him incapable 
of further service as the chief ruler of the American people, then 
we leave it to a jury to say whether the assailant ought to suffer 
death or not. And we may safely leave that question in the hands 
of an American jury. i 8 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, and I say to the gentlemen of this 
House that the people of this 8 demand a more drastic pun- 
ishment than is provided in the bill reported by the committee. 
When this matter was under consideration in committee I fought 
out this question. and I reserved the right at that time to offer the 

* amendment which I now submit, and I did so because I believed 
that the people of this country demand that the punishment shall 
be greater than has been written in this bill. 

In my view, Mr. Chairman, we are not legislating for the protec- 
tion of human life; we are legislating for the protection of the 
Government; weare legislating against acrime which does not af- 

-fect only the life of the President but affects the lives, the wel- 
fare, and the interests of 80,000,000 of people. And are we going 
on record here by saying that he who makes a premeditated as- 


sault upon the President of the United States so as to incapaci- 
tate him mentally and physically for the further performance of 
duty, so that he has to step out of office and some one in the line 
of succession take his place—are we going to say that such an 
anarchist, such a red-handed assassin, shall receive only imprison- 
ment at the hands of an American court and an American jury? 

I trust that this amendment which I have proposed will be 
adopted by the House and that we shall go on record as having 
enacted a bill which shall be forcible and which shall be sufficient 
to meet the purpose for which it has been framed. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, we provide in this bill 
that if a person attempts to commit either of the offenses men- 
tioned in the first three sections he shall be punished by impris- 
onment for a term not less than five years: such imprisonment in 
certain cases may extend during his natural life. Now, thatis as 
severe as the law of any State is or has been made inany civilized 
country for the last fifty years. As I said the other day, the effi- 
ciency of a law in every aspect is not because of its bloodthirsty 
character; not because of the bloodthirsty disposition evinced by 
the legislators who enact it; not in the severity of the punish- 
ment. When you have a too severe penalty it is many times im- 

ible to secure a conviction. 

Acting under that idea, this Congress three years ago passed a law 
leaving it with the jury in all cases of murder in the first degree 
to say whether the criminal should suffer death or imprisonment 
for life. Two hundred and fifty yearsago there were in England 
nearly 250 crimes punishable with death. In the case of treason 
it was the law that the offender should not only lose his life, but 
it was thought that the crime would be more efficiently repressed, 
less liable to be committed, and the law better calculated to pro- 
tect the Government if there were added after-death punishment; 
so it was provided that the body of the person convicted should 
be drawn and quartered and the quarters hung up at the gates of 
the city and his head put on a pike. 

At that time it was punishable by death for a poor widow to 
steal a loaf of bread to feed her starving children. It was pun- 
ishable with death if a man robbed another of a dollar, or of a 
horse, or of $1,000. So I might go on and recite 250 offenses 
which were made punishable by death. Yet,in spite of such 
severity of punishment, crime ran riot in the streets of London. 
Robberies were committed in the suburbs of that great city and 
through the byways and on the highways. Andin New England, 
soon after our Puritan forefathers came and settled that great 
country, there was provided a punishment forthe crime of witch- 
craft; and a person convicted of that crime was subjected to the 
punishment of having his ears cut off, or a hole cut through his 
tongue, or some punishment of similar severity inflicted. 

But civilization has moved right on, even in New England. 
[Laughter.] We have no longer there any laws against witch- 
craft. The severity of her laws have been mitigated. There is 
only one offense there punishable with death—or two—murder 
see's treason. We know nothing now of drawing and quartering; 
there is no punishment after death except such as is given by our 
Heavenly Father. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. And some people doubt that. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Yes, some doubt that. 

Now, I appeal to this Congress not to be carried away by pas- 
sion. Let us not think we are to lessen the commission of crimes 
of this character by inflicting the death penalty where a simple 
attempt is made which fails. By such severity you discredit your 
law. ou may gratify a few people who want the law very 
severe, and who in advocating such a law may think they are 
doing a patriotic thing, but you will offend the masses of those 
people who believe that 

The quality of mercy is not strained; 
It drop as the gentle rain from heaven 


Upon the place beneath; it is twice bless'd; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 


1 
r. Chairman. I trust this amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. WARNOCK. Mr. Chairman, the amendment to this bill 
which I just proposed to offer is substantially the same as the one 
now pending otera by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
PowEkrs]. e bill as presented by the committee provides that 
any person who attempts to kill the President and the officers 
named in the same section shall be imprisoned not less than ten 
years. The amendment proposed by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts punishes such an attempt by imprisonment for life, or 
death, as the jury shall recommend. 

In passing upon this question it is well to ascertain, if possible, 
what the people generally think about it. For, after all, an en- 
lightened public opinion is about as safe a guide as we can follow. 
You will all readily recall the fact that about the fourth or fifth 


day after President McKinley was shot that the word was sent 
ont to the country that he was improving rapidly and that he was 
in a fair way to recovery. 


The country rejoiced over the good 
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news, thanksgiving services were held, congratulatory messages 
were sent, despondency gave way to hope, and the people said, 
„Our President will live.” But in the midst of the general re- 
joicing there was a widespread feeling of the most intense dis- 
satisfaction when it was learned that if the President recovered 
his assailant could only be punished by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing ten years. 

This penalty was universally felt to be wholly inadequate for 
the crime committed, and everywhere the demand went up for 
the enactment of laws which would specifically protect the Presi- 
dent. It was well known that if the President died the laws of 
the State of New York would punish the assassin by death, and 
it was equally well known that the assassin would be thus pun- 
ished because he had killed a man and not because he had killed 
the President; hence the universal, stern demand of the people 
for legislation on this subject. It is safe to say that 90 per cent 
of the members of this House publicly declared themselves at that 
time in favor of such legislation and voluntarily pledged them- 
selves to the support and enactment of such legislation. 

Let us, then, consider the bill proposed by the committee in its 
full scope and contrast it with the Senate bill. 

For more than twenty years there had been organizations in 
this country and in Europe which had openly advocated violence 
and unreasoning hatred against everyone in executive place, were 
he a devil or an angel. Under the influence of these teachings 
some of the most dastardly crimes of the age had been committed. 

At Haymarket Square, in Chicago, in 1886, at a meeting where 
revolutionary doctrines were proclaimed, a bomb was thrown, re- 
sulting in the death of 7 policemen and the injury of a large 
number of others. 

In 1893 at Barcelona, Spain, an anarchist congress was held. A 
bomb was thrown by anarchists, which resulted in killing 30 

ple and wounding 80. And in Chicago the same year Mayor 
Parter H. Harrison was assassinated. 

In 1894 President Carnot, of France, was assassinated. 

Stl the premier of Spain was assassinated by an Italian an- 
archist. 

In 1898 the Empress Elizabeth was brutally murdered by an- 
other Italian anarchist, and less than two years ago King Hum- 

bert was assassinated by another anarchist. 

In September, 1901, McKinley was assassinated by an anarchist. 
The time had come when all those who proclaim themselves as 
enemies of human society and human government should not be 

rmitted to hold meetings to teach their diabolical doctrines. 

he time had come when they should not be permitted to dissem- 
inate their revolutionary documents and papers. The time had 
come when any attempt upon the lives of any of our chief execu- 
tives should be punishable by death. 

William McKinley was the victim of these teachings. When 
the assassin fired the fatal bullet on the 6th of last September 
which killed our President, he was not actuated by the spirit of 
revenge or of personal hate. He did not know the President. If 
he , he could never have fired the fatal shot. The President 
had never harmed him. He fired the shot because he had learned 
to hate all those in authority. McKinley had to die because he 
was the head of a mighty nation. He was killed because he was 
President and not because he was McKinley, He was called to 
suffer a martyr’s fate because he dared to accept the high office 
to which the people called him. How heroically he met his 
fate! 

The world has been thrilled with the utterances of John Huss 
and Archbishops Cranmer and Latimer and others of the holy 
martyrs as they were led to the stake to be burned. We have 
wondered at their fortitude and courage and endurance. We 
have marveled at their expressions of holy triumph, but there is 
nothing in all history that for pathos and courage and sublime 
faith equals that scene at the Milburn house in Buffalo last Sep- 
tember when William McKinley, stricken down in the midst of 
his greatest usefulness, at the very zenith of his fame, with the 
prospect of long life and the accomplishment of his most cher- 
Ehad a aspirations, turning to the stricken group around his bed- 
side reg saying, Good-bye all, good-bye. It is God's way. Not 

our will, but His be done.” 

William McKinley is dead, but his character abides. The prin- 
ciples of justice and equity and liberty and humanity and patriot- 

ism for which he stood will continue to abide until ae last all 
nations, all peoples in all climes and everywhere, will be brought 
under their sway. 
V 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 

And now we are here to carry out the will of the people; to 
enact such laws as will protect the President as President; to pro- 
tect him as the head of the Government. 

It has been argued on this floor that the President is not en- 


titled to any more protection than any other citizen; that the life 
of one good citizen, however humble, ought to be protected with 
the same care and vigilance as the life of the best and highest and 
mightiest citizen of the Republic. The gentlemen who have ad- 
vanced these arguments have utterly and absolutely failed to 
oo the scope and purpose of this bill. The purpose of 
this bill is to protect the President, to protect our Government, 
and does not in any sense legislate for the President as a citizen, 
but only as the head of the Government. No one disputes the 
proposition that all citizens are entitled to precisely the same pro- 
tection. Noone has even advocated any discrimination in the 
protection that should be accorded by the laws to every citizen, 
whether of high or low degree. Why gentlemen should set up 
that man of straw and proceed to demolish him is difficult to un- 
derstand. The equality of protection to all citizens alike is not 
involved in the measure before the House. The sole question is, 
Shall we protect our Government and the head of our Govern- 
ment against the assaults and conspiracies of anarchists? 

It has also been argued here that the bill is unconstitutional, 
that it invades the jurisdiction of the States, and that for the 
same reason the Senate bill is also unconstitutional, and as both 
bills are before us for consideration let us consider briefly the 
Senate bill. For the purpose of this argument I consider only so 
much of section 1 of the Senate bill as is necessary to understand 
the provisions which are said by these gentlemen to be unconsti- 
tutional. 

Src. 1. That any person who shall, within the limits of the United Sta 
or any place subject to the jurisdiction thereof, willfully and maliciously 
or cause the death of the President or Vice-President of the United States, or 
any officer thereof upon whom the peni and duties of the President may 
devolve under the Constitution and laws, shall be punished with death. 

The mistake which the gentlemen make who argue that this 
1 is unconstitutional has already been referred to, to wit: 

hey have not been able to get out of their minds that this is not 
a bill to punish murder, but a bill to protect the head of the Gov- 
ernment; a bill to prevent an assault upon the Government itself; 
and these gentlemen have proceeded to e about the elements 
which are n to constitute murder in the first and second 
degrees, and what constitutes manslaughter, and the equal rights 
of citizens and the rights of the States and the limitations of the 
Constitution. 

I assert that under the Constitution of the United States any- 
thing is constitutional which is necessary to the preservation of 
the Government; that the extremity makes the law, as for in- 
stance, the war measures. The legal-tender act, for example, 
would not have been held constitutional except for the extremity. 
Can there be any greater extremity for a government than that 
of being deprived of its legally constituted head? A government 
left tothe mercy of contending factions, each striving for suprem- 
acy, would soon bring about the destruction of the rights of the 
weaker, or, worse than all, would result in anarchy. But it is 
not necessary to resort to the plea of extremity to find constitu- 
tional warrant for the enactment of this law. 

There is an inherent right in any government to take such 
measures or to enact such laws as are necessary for its safety and 
its preservation, unless there is an express limitation upon that 
right in its constitutional law. There is no such inhibition in 
the Constitution of the United States. The rights reserved to 
the States do not limit the power of the General Government to 
do any and all things necessary for its safety and preservation. 

The majority of the committee presenting this bill admits the 
foregoing proposition to be true, but asserts that the enactment 
for the protection of the President, in order to be constitutional, 
must, inset terms, provide that the assault on the President, or 
the injury done to him, must be committed or inflicted under 
certain circumstances, and that outside of those particular cir- 
cumstances there is no power in Congress to protect the Presi- 
dent within the several States. In furtherance of that assertion, 
the majority of the committee has offered a substitute for the 
Senate bill. 

I quote only so much of the substitute as is necessary to show 
the position of the committee: 

That an rson who unlaw! i; ly, a h 
President ot The United States while 8 1 iver of 


his official duties, or because of his official character, or because of any of his 
official acts or omissions shall suffer death. 


It is contended that without these provisions in the bill, as to 
how the President was engaged and as to his official acts, ete., it 
would be unconstitutional. This contention is based largely 
upon the reasoning of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the following cases: In re Neagle, 135 U. S., 1; United States 
v. Fox, 95 U. S., 670, and some other cases cited. But none of 
these cases decide the question now before us for considera- 
tion. 

In the Neagle case the court devoted a great part of the opinion 
to proving that Justice Field of the Supreme Court was engaged 
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in the performance of an official duty when on his way from Los 
Angeles, Cal., where he had held court, to San Francisco to per- 
form a similar duty, and that when on that journey he was at- 
tacked by Judge Terry, and Neagle killed Terry in ge 
Field. Neagle was a deputy marshal and accompanied Fiel 
by order of the Department of Justice for the A yal tens of protect- 
ing him from threatened personal violence. court held— 

That Neagle under the circumstances was acting under the authority of 
the United States and was justified in so doing. 

The decision being based on the finding that Field was in the 
discharge of his official duties does not limit or restrict the fol- 
lowing provision of the Constitution found in Artiele I, section 8: 

The vera ys shall 3 power hi 5 s 5 hog laws which shall pe 

ryan @ 
Ae pnan vest eee nthe Governstent Bae 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

That t of power is ample to give Congress the authority to 
protect the life and person of the very agency by which the Gov- 
ernment is carried on. Let us consider the effect of the proposed 
substitute offered by the committee. 

Every lawyer will admit that in order to convict a person of 
the violation of any criminal statute it is necessary to prove, be- 
yond a reasonable doubt, every fact which goes to make up the 
offense as described in that statute. 

Measured by that rule, it would be necessary, in order to con- 
vict under the bill recommended by the committee, to prove that 
the defendant knowingly killed the President while he was en- 
gaged in the performance of his official duties, or because of his 
official character, or because of his official acts or omissions. The 
burden, by this bill, is pect on the Government of proving a 
state of facts that might be exceedingly difficult to prove, and 
which it ought not to be compelled to proye in the case of a man 
who unla y, purposely, and knowingly kills the President. 
I am in favor of a law that will protect the President whether he 
is asleep or awake, whether he is writing a message to Congress 
or riding in a park for recreation, not because he is a great citizen, 
but because he is the head of the Government. 

Some have argued that there is no burden placed on the Gov- 
ernment by the provisions of this bill, for the reason that the 
President, use of the nature of his duties, is always engaged 
in the performance of his official duties, and that it is a presump- 
tion of law that, as the head of the Government and Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, there is never a time when he is 
not so engaged. If that be true, then it is worse than useless to 
so word a statute as to compel the United States to prove it as an 
independent fact. It tenders an issue of fact to be tried which 
the law presumes to be already established. It requires the ques- 
tion of fact to be submitted to the jury for their determination 
upon the testimony and the charge of the court, and if the facts 
disclosed that the President was killed while engaged in fishing 
on Decoration Day, who can tell what the verdict of the jury 
would be? 

There is no question but what if a person maliciously, deliber- 
ately, PINOT, Bae with premeditation killed a boy who was 
fishing on tion Day within the jurisdiction of the State of 
New York, he would be ished by death, under the State laws; 
but if you undertake to a man in the Federal courts under 
this pro law who kills the President, who is fishing on Dec- 
oration Day, the assassin might be acquitted by the jury on the 

und that he was not engaged in the performance of his official 
fantaa. Of course the j might find the assassin guilty under 
the other provisions of the , but if they did the vernment 
would have to prove beyond a reasonable doubt that the assassin 
killed him because of his official character or because of his offi- 
cial acts or omissions. 

Why require all that proof? Why all that circumlocution? 
Why not protect the head of our Government by enacting that 
whoever willfully and maliciously kills or causes the death of the 
President shall suffer death? 

If, on the other hand, there are times in the contemplation of 
law when the President is not engaged in the performance of his 
official duties, then it becomes the duty of Congress to throw 
around him the protection of the law at such times, for the kill- 
ing of the head of the Government is fraught with as great dan- 
ger tothe Republic if he be killed in a theater as if he were killed 
at a Cabinet meeting. : 

The other cases cited by gentlemen were cases in which the 
Supreme Court of the United States passed upon acts of Congress 


enacted for the protection of colored men of the South under and 
by virtue of the constitutional amendments. These acts were 
held unconstitutional because by their terms they protected white 
citizens as well, and as the provisions of the laws could not be 
separated, and included citizens not named in the amendments, 
the entire law was held unconstitutional; but none of these ques- 
tions are involved in the proposed legislation. This measure pro- 


vides for the protection of the Government, and not the protection 
of the citizen, 

_Let us enact a law that when a person unlawfully and mali- 
ciously kills or causes the death of the President of the United 
States or any officer upon whom the powers and duties of the 
President may devolve under the Constitution and laws may be 
punished with death. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I wish the gentlemen of 
the House would go back to the 7th day of September last and 
recall the feeling of horror and indignation that passed over their 
respective communities when it was learned that Czolgosz, the 
President’s assassin, could not be punished to exceed ten years 
in the penitentiary, under the laws of the State of New York, 
provided the President lived. The first thing the citizen asked 
was, could any arrangement be made by which he could be given 
a longer and severer sentence? Everyone seemed horrified that 
the assassin would escape with only a few years in the peniten- 
par hd proves the President lived, as it seemed not anlik ely for 
a day or two. . 

Everybody knew that he was an anarchist who had gone to 
Buffalo for the purpose of shooting the President to death oes 
he was the President, and only for that reason; that the assassi- 
nation had been deliberately planned, no doubt, and thoroughly 
understood, possibly, by others, that he was to be there on that 
occasion, at that time, to take the life of the President of the 
United States. 

I hope the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
per: OWERS] will obtain. The man who shoots at the Presi- 

t of the United States for the purpose of taking his life ought, 
even if he misses him or if he wounds him, to suffer the same pen- 
ay asif his intent were carried out and death followed. res 
plause. 

Mr. Jura of Kentucky. I should like to ask my colleague a 
question. The trouble in the case of President McKinley’s assas- 
sination was that the law of the State of New York would not 
permit the punishment of the assassin to be greater than impris- 
onment for ten years in the event that the President had lived. 
But now if you fix the punishment as proposed in this statute, 
that he may be imprisoned not less than ten years, does not that 
put it in the discretion of the jury to make it any number of 
3 can we not trust the juries of the country to fix that 
pe ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If the gentleman from Kentucky will 
pardon me, I believe that under the circumstances attending the 
assassination of President McKinley the assassin should suffer 
death or imprisonment for life, even if his crime did not result in 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. Iwill ask him if the argument that he has made 
in favor of the severe penalty for the assaulting of the President 
and Vice-President and those in the line of succession does not 
make it apparent that that third section about the ambassadors 
and ministers ought to go ont of the bill? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not think so. 

Mr. NEVIN. Mr. i , I trust the American Co: 
when it legislates never will get in the frame of mind in which 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. ALEXANDER] wants it to be, 
namely, the way its members felt the day they heard of the in- 
famous attack 556 President McKinley. I think we ought to 
get away from that feeling as far as possible when we come to 
pass laws; and I want to the gentleman’s attention to another 
thing, and that is, that probably in the history of this country 
there will never again be an attack under such circumstances and 
of such an infamous character npon the President of the United 
States. This bill provides that if anyone makes an attempt upon 
the life of the President he shall be punished in a certain way. 
Now, supposing some poor, deluded, half-witted, and defeated 
officeholder should shoot at the President and not touch him at 
all. Under this amendment, what must occur? The jury must 
send him to the penitentiary for life. In a case like the killing of 


President ee ae 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. NEVIN. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. As I understand the amendment of the 
a from Massachusetts, it provides either imprisonment 
or t 

Mr. NEVIN. Oh, yes; the amendment provides that it must 
be either death or imprisonment for life. ow, suppose it wasa 
poor, half-witted, defeated officeholder, a man like Guiteau, who, 
when he was hanged, was, in my judgment, a babbling idiot; 
and if it had not been that it was for the killing of the President 
of the United States for which he suffered it would have been a 
oe to the jurisprudence of any State in this country to hang 

im. 
Now, suppose a man like Guiteau or some man of that kind 
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shoots at the President and misses him. The jury may not want 
to send him tothe penitentiary for life, and uy not want to hang 


him. Under that amendment what can they do? Can they find 
him guilty era wile him ten or twenty years or five years in the 
3 o; they must either sentence him to be hanged or 

the penitentiary for life. If it was a case like that of the infa- 
mous attack of Czolgosz on McKinley, then I would be with you; 
but if you are legislating for all classes of people for all time and 
under all circumstances, then I amagainst it, and I ask you tocon- 
sider that you are putting upon the statute books here something 
that will reach all classes of people under all circumstances. 
[Applanse. 

Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amendment which I have offered 
and to offer in place of it this amendment: In section 4, line 15, 
after the word commit,“ insert the words the offense defined 
in section 1 of this act shall suffer death or imprisonment for life, 
as the jury may recommend,” and then strike out the word one 

the sixth line. 

Mr. RAY of New York I do not understand the effect of the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts will 
send the amendment to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. RAY of New York. There is an amendment already pend- 
ing that we have not voted on. 

e CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment he offered, and 
offer a different one, varying somewhat in phraseology. 

Mr. RAY of New York. To that I object. unless we under- 
stand the debate is closed and that we take a vote. If that is the 
understanding. I have no objection. We have debated on this 
subject nearly half an hour. 

The C MAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment he offered, and 
amend the amendment, differing in phraseology. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. RAY of New York. There is objection unless it be under- 


Stood 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the original amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
a second amendment to the proposition, which the Clerk will 


eg 
he Clerk read as follows: 


Amend section 4 80 that it will read as follows: 

“That any person who attempts to commit the offense defined in section 
lof this act shall suffer death or imprisonment for life, as the Puy, may rec- 
ommend, and any person who attempts to commit either of the offenses 
defined in sections 2 and 8 of this act 8 be imprisoned not less than ten 
years.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Let us have a division. 

The committee divided; and there 8 42. noes 48, 

Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Powers] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray] will 
take their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 51; 
noes 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Add at the end of line 17, 4, the following: 
“And may be imprisoned for any longer term, in the discretion of the 


Mr. OLMSTED. Iofferthatamendment, because I fear that as 
the statute now reads a person convicted of an offense can not be 
sentenced for a longer term than ten years, which is the minimum 
and only term fixed in this bill. is section as it now reads 
provides that the guilty person shall be imprisoned for not less 
than ten years.“ The ordinary form of expression in such stat- 
utes is not less than so many, nor more than a certain number of 
2 thus fixing a minimum and authorizing a maximum, leay- 

g it in the discretion of the court to impose any term between 
the two. Personally, I am not familiar with any statute which 
merely fixes the minimum without in any way conferring juris- 
diction or discretion to impose any longer term. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I will assure the gentleman. 


Mr. OLMSTED. Do not assure me until I conclude. It may 


be that there are authorities for the language used—authorities 
that would justify the imposition of a longer term than the stat- 
ute names—but I should be glad to see them. If there are, then 
my amendment is not necessary; but in any event it can do no 
harm, and it makes the matter certain. 

But it seems to me, without having stopped to consult the au- 
thorities, that a statute which merely fixes the minimum term of 
imprisonment—which merely says shall be imprisoned not less 
than ten years —that would be held to be the maximum as well 
as the minimum in the absence of any legislation allowing the 
court power to impose any longer term. Now, in section 7 this 
bill authorizes a maximum at twenty-five years’ imprisonment if 
any person shall harbor a person guilty of one of these offenses. 
It seems to me that we ought not to be less specific in giving the 
court discretion to impose a term of more than ten years upon 
the guilty person himself. 

The C MAN. The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Division. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 14, noes 45. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont section 4. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: s 


Sec. 5. That any person who, while —— — in an unlawful attempt to in- 


flict grievous bodily harm upon the President of the United States, or the 
Vice- ident of the United States, or any officer entitled by law to succeed 
to the Presidency, while he is engaged in the performance of his official 
duties, or because of his official character, or because of any of his official 
acts or omissions, inflicts injuries on such President, Vice-President, or other 
officer which cause death, be imprisoned for life. If such injuries do 
not cause death, such offender shall be imprisoned not less than five years, 


Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the 8 of making an inquiry of the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee. The section provides tHat if any- 
body kills the President of the United States he must be h for 
it. In this section of the bill it is provided that if anybody kills 
the President of the United States by inflicting injuries from 
which death results he gets imprisonment for life. I would like 
to know why. The result is the same in both cases. 

This section provides that if anybody inflicts serious bodily 
harm upon the President, and if such injuries result in his death, 
then the perpetrator shall be imprisoned for life. I would like to 
know the difference between taking a pistol and killing the Pres- 
ident and beating him with a club and injuring him so that he 
dies in six months. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman—— ` 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. GILBERT. You will also observe by section 4 that an at- 
tempt to kill is punished by not exceeding ten years, and in the 
latter of section 5 an attempt not resulting in death is pun- 
ished by a term not exceeding five years. There is conflict be- 
tween this section of the bill and the other features of the bill. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. If the gentleman will allow 
na I 595 in that provision perhaps the intention to kill does 
not exist. 

Mr. PALMER. What earthly consequence is it? If the man 
who assails the President of the United States, intending only to 
inflict serious bodily harm, inflicts wounds which result in death, 
is it not as much murder as though he shot him withagun? The 
whole purpose of the act is not so much to protect the individual 
as to protect the Government. What we are trying to do is to 
preserve the people of the United States from the calamity attend- 
Ing an assassination of the Chief Executive. 

Mr. COWHERD. Does not this bill change what would be 
murder under the common law into imprisonment for life? If I 
understand the provisions of the bill, the criticism that the gen- 
tleman is making is that the person who makes the assault on the 
President intends to inflict grievons bodily harm. 

Mr. PALMER. If death ensued, then he would commit man- 
slaughter. 

Mr. COWHERD. If he was in the act of committing a felony 
and the act results in death, it is murder in the first degree. 
While there may not be an intent to kill, if there is an intent to 
commit the felony, and in the effort to commit the felony death 
results, it is murder in the first degree. 

Mr. PALMER. How can aman who makes an assault intend 
to commit a felony unless he intends to kill? 

Mr. CO If he intends to do him griev:ms bodily harm. 


Mr. PALMER. That is not necessarily a felony. The whole 
to preserve to the people of 


purpose of this bill is, Mr. 
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the United States the right to have their President live, and I 


would like to know whether it makes any difference whether he 
is killed by a bullet from a pistol or whether he is injured in some 
other way and lingers along several weeks and then dies. In one 
case under this bill the punishment is death, and in the other case 
it is imprisonment for life. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, only one word. In 
all civilized communities there is a distinction made between 
killing a man with an intent and purpose to effect his death and 
a killing without any such intent or purpose—an intent to injure 
where there is nointent to kill, but incidentally or otherwise you 
go too far and kill. We have maintained a distinction in fixing 
the punishment in cases of this kind. If a man intends to com- 
mit a crime while he is engaged in the commission of a felony, 
zoe might hang the offender. He is just as bad as though he 

accomplished his purpose. Anyone knows that is true, but 
the laws of all civilized communities and of all States make a 
distinction. We have followed that idea, and it is followed in 
the Senate bill. 

If a man coy intends to assault the President and not to kill 
him, the punishment may be imprisonment for life or a much 
shorter term, depending on the circumstances. That is left to the 
discretion of the court, and we believe the courts of this country 
are so intelligent that they can be trusted to impose the proper 

malty when a man is convicted to give him such a sentence as 

e ought to receive. The distinction between the first section and 
this one is that the first section puts in the words knowingly and 
purposely kill, ete. This section provides for those cases where 
there is no purpose or intent to kill, but simply an attempt to in- 
flict grievous bodily harm. I may add that there is no State in 
the Union nor a civilized country on the face of the earth to-day 
that inflicts anything more than life imprisonment for this offense, 
except when in the commission of a felony a life is taken. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman is mistaken about the law. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I am not mistaken. I have taken 
every statute and have collated them. The man that states to 
the contrary does not know exactly what he is talking about. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman from New York does not know 
all the law of this country by himself alone. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAY of New York. I understand that, but we have taken 
all the statutes and compiled them—— 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman’s compilation may be all right, 
but his construction is wrong. I know the universal law is that 
a man is presumed to intend the usual co uences of his 
own act, and where he uses a deadly weapon, he is presumed to 
intend the natural and usual consequences of that weapon. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Now, Mr. Chairman, I concede that, 
and I think that debate on this amendment is exhausted, and I 
call for a vote. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my formal amend- 
ment, and now I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: _ 

Strike out the words “imprisonment for life,” in line 5, and insert the 
words “suffer death.” 

Mr. PALMER. The point of the whole business is this: It 
hurts the people of the United States just as much to strike the 
President of the United States with a club, the injury inflicted 
resulting in death, as it does to kill him with a pistol. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Is it not the rule in all our 
courts that the intent characterizes and fixes the crime? 

Mr. PALMER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Now, in the common law or 
the statutory law or otherwise has it ever been laid down as a 
proposition that you can punish a man for murder in the first de- 
gree without there having been an intent to kill? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly not. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. And does the gentleman 
think it right to provide the same character of punishment for a 
man who intends to kill the President as for the man who has no 
such intent? 

Mr. RUCKER. May 1 ask the gentleman from Tennessee a 
question? 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. I should like to have an an- 
swer to my question, and then I will answer the gentleman from 
Missouri | Mr. RUCKER]. 

Mr. PALMER. I think that in this case the intent and purpose 
of this bill is not only to preserve the life of the President, but to 
preserve the rights of the people of the United States and to de- 
ter assassination by severe punishment. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman think 
it would be a monstrous law which would put the man who had 
not the intent to kill in the same category with the assailant who 
had that intent? 


Mr. PALMER. No, I do not; because the purpose of this bill 
is not altogether to provide a punishment for the murder of an 
individual. It hurts the le of the United States just as much 


to have the President killed by somebody who makes an assault 
not for the p of killing him , but for the purpose of inflict- 
ing “ grievous ily harm,“ as it does to have him killed by a 


man who intends to kill him. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. The death of the President 
might be the result of the malpractice of a physician. Does the 
gentleman think that under such circumstances the physician 
ought to be punished by death? 

Mr. PALMER. Does the gentleman think that under this sec- 
tion a physician at whose hands the President had suffered mal- 
practice would be indictable? 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Thatis not the question at all, 

Mr. PALMER. That is my question. 

Mr. RUCKER. Let me ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
how is the intent“ of a criminal proven? 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. By all of the facts and circum- 
stances surrounding the transaction. 

Mr. RUCKER. Where a man uses aerate oe deadly weapon 
upon another, does not the law presume that he intended t 
death should follow? 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. There is nothing at all said 
abont that in this provision. 

Mr. RUCKER. It says: 

That any m who while en d in an unlawful attempt to inflict 
grievous y harm upon the President of the United States, etc. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. The intent to kill is not pre- 
sumed; only malice is presumed at common law. 

Mr. RUCKER. The intent is presumed where a deadly weapon 
is used—one likely to produce death or bodily harm—and under 
such circumstances the law conclusively presumes that it was the 
intent of the assailant to produce death, and he is dealt with ac- 
cordingly. How else can you prove a man’s intent? 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. There is nothing in section 5 
of this bill which says anything about a deadly weapon. 

Mr. RUCKER. The language is: 

Unlawful intent to inflict grievous bodily harm. 


Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Let me answer the question. 
The language of the bill is— 

That any m who, while engaged in an unlawful attempt to inflict 
grievous y harm. 

That is the language of the bill. The question which the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. RucKER] has put to me is not a prac- 
tical one; it is a supposititious one entirely. 

Mr. RUCKER. t sort of “grievous bodily harm” is 
meant by the bill? What was in the mind of the committee? 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. The gentleman's question is 
not a practical question, so far as this matter is concerned, and I 
can not answer what was in the mind of the committee. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, nine-tenths of all the talk that 
has been heard in this House about this bill is utterly futile, and 
none more so than that which has been uttered on this particular 
section. From this remark I except the suggestion made by my 
pen, from Missouri [Mr. Rucker]. Now, the truth about 
the whole thing is that the severity of punishment militates 
against inflicting any punishment at all. Every man in this 
House who has any onl aera in the practice of criminal 
law knows that that is absolutely true. 

Now, gentlemen are talking here about a case which I do not 
believe ever happened or ever will happen with respect tc a Presi- 
dent of the United States. That is the reason the talk is futile. 
Nobody is going to make an assault upon the President of the 
United States for the purpose of doing him great bodily harm, 
unless there is an intention to kill him. 

Mr. PALMER. Then what is the use of this section? 

Mr. CLARK. Ido not see that there is very much use in it as 
to the President, because this is true (and we may as well recog- 
nize it): The court, and the jury, and everybody that has any- 
thing to do with trying a man who has killed the President of the 
United States will resolve every doubt in favor of the prosecu- 
tion, instead of resolving such doubt, as usual,in favor of the 
accused, But this section does not apply to the President only. 
It applies to the Vice-President, it also applies to members of the 
Cabinet who may succeed to the Presidency, and I can readily 
conceive why, under some circumstances, a rational man might 
want to give a member of the Cabinet a thrashing—under some 
gross insult or provocation—though he would not undertake such 
a thing upon the President. Suppose a man did attempt to 
thrash a member of the Cabinet when the man concluded he 
needed a thrashing, and that he inflicted accidentally more pun- 
ishment than he intended to inflict? Suppose he hit him with 
his fist? The presumption of law is that the human fist is nota 
deadly weapon, 
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I do not know whether that presumption would have applied to 
John L. Sullivan’s fist when Sully was in his prime; but suppose 
the average citizen should get into a controversy with a member 
of the Cabinet, if this bill should pass, and the member of the Cabi- 
net insulted him outrageously and the man struck him a crack with 
his fist and there was more power in his fist than he supposed 
there was or the physical condition of the member of the Cabi- 
net was frail when his assailant did not know it, and he killed 
him, it does not comport with either common sense or justice to 
hang the man under any such circumstances asthat. Now,every 
member wants to vote for a good deal of this bill, but there is no 
sort of sense in loading it up and making it so bloody that a 
rational man can not vote for it, and while nobody appointed me 
to defend the Judiciary Committee in this House, my impression 
is, with all due deference to everybody, that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, after studying over that section as long as it did came to 
about as reasonable a conclusion as we can arrive at here in the 
hurly-burly of the House with a storm going on outside. You 
will never have any application of this section except to hang 
somebody for knocking somebody else down. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Chairman, I call for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment rejected. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding at the end of line 5, page 5, the following: 

“And may be imprisoned any longer term, at the discretion of the court.” 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, this section as it now stands 
provides that if anybody makes an assault upon the President and 
the President dies the offender may be imprisoned for life, but if 
the President does not die, then for not less than five years.” 
But it nowhere authorizes imprisonment for more than five years. 
Now, I say, and I challenge the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to point me to any authorities to the contrary, that the ex- 
tent of punishment under that act, if the President does not die, 
is five years; I think that would not be satisfactory to the mem- 
bers of this committee. 

It certainly would not be satisfactory to the people of the 
United States. It would not be satisfactory to anybody if it were 
known that under this bill an assault upon the President of that 
character, the President maimed perhaps for life, his mind gone 

rhaps, or the assault resulting in any one of a thousand other 
ills that might afflict him for the balance of his life, would sub- 
ject the offender to imprisonment for only five years. 

I do not suppose this amendment will pass for two reasons. I 
do not offer it to embarrass the bill. I am in favor of the bill and 
desire to make it as nearly perfect as possible. The chairman of 
the committee will concede that my amendment would not hurt 
the bill, and yet there seems to be a sort of pride of opinion in not 
having a word of it changed. Therefore the Judiciary Commit- 
tea will oppose it. There are a good many gentlemen on the op- 
posite side of the House who do not want the bill perfected, be- 
cause they do not want it passed at all, and therefore they will 
vote against the amendment, but I am going to do my duty and 
propose this amendment, which leaves it in the discretion of the 
court to give the offender a longer term than five years. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. i , the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania seems to labor under the impression that this lan- 
guage would not permit imprisonment for more than five years: 
Such offender shall be imprisoned not less than five years.” 

Mr. OLMSTED. Where is the authority for more than five 

ears? 
y Mr. RAY of New York. Now,if I could bring a law library 
down for the instruction of the gentleman, or if I had thought it 
necessary I would have done it, but on such a simple proposition 
as that I do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. OLMSTED. If you will bring the whole law library, you 
will not find any authority to contradict my position nor to sus- 
tain your contention that when you simply say such offender 
shall be imprisoned not less than five years,’’ you confer any power 
upon the court to sentence him for any longer period. 

Mr. RAY of New York. The gentleman says that, and I tell 
him that the Committee on the Judiciary had that language un- 
der consideration. We had language in there saying that it 
should not be for less than five nor more than ten, and then we 
looked up and found the decisions—— 

Mr. O TED. Where are they? Show me one. 

Mr. RAY of New York. All I can say is that I do not think 
the gentleman could understand it if I did show it tohim. We 
found the decisions, and then we struck out that lan e that 
mo sentonan suggests as surplusage, in order to make the bill 


ef, 
Mr. SNODGRASS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. Does the gentleman understand that any 
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maximum punishment to be applied here is within the discretion 


of the jory 

Mr. RAY of New York. I understand that it is in the discre- 
tion of the court, not the jury. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I mean of the court. And any maximum 
above five years is within the discretion of the court. 

Mr. RAY of New York. He is to be imprisoned, in the discre- 
tion of the court, for such term as the court inflicts, not longer 
than life and not less than five years. 

Mr. OLMSTED. But it does not say so. 

Mr. RAY of New York. It is not necessary to say so. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like to ask the gentleman if he would 
have any objection to inserting ‘‘ for a term! —shall be impris- 
oned for a term not less than five years? I think if the gentle- 
man did that it would clear up the objection of my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED]. 

Mr. LANHAM. In my State the penalty for murder in the 
second degree is for any time not less than five years. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Im the discretion of the court? That would 
certainly not authorize more than five years. 

Mr. LANHAM. In the discretion of the jury. The penalty 
there is fixed by the jury. 

Mr. RAY of New York. This is the language of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States in more than a dozen instances. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I should like to see one of them. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Take the Revised Statutes and read 
them as we have. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I want to ask the chairman of the Judici- 
ary Committee if he thinks imprisonment could be imposed by 
the judge for any time beyond the period of five years under this 
provision? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Ihave already answered that question. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. The confusion was so great that I did not 
understand the gentleman. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I say, under the language of that sec- 
tion, the offender if convicted can be imprisoned for the term of 
his natural life, and not less than five years, in the discretion of 
the judge. I say, that is the language in many instances in the 
Revised Statutes to-day. > 

The question being taken on the amendment, it was rejected. 

Mr. TAWNEY. r. Chairman, I offer an amendment to strike 
out, in line 20, after the word or,“ all of line 21 and the word 
Presidency“ in line 22; also, in line 25, strike out the words 
Vice-President or other officer, and insert after the word 
A sona the words suffer death; strike out be imprisoned 

or life.“ 

That would leave the section applicable only to an assault upon 
the President of the United States for the purpose of inflicting 
grievous bodily harm. In the event of the death of the President 
as the result of such an assault, the person coramitting the crime 
would then suffer the penalty of death. Now, the previous sec- 
tion here protects the Cabinet officers. Section 2 provides that— 

rson who unlawfully, pw ly, or i 
president of the United Blaton ot any flee ot me Uni RA Beton eaten 
y law— 

And so forth, so that this section would then be for the pur- 
pose of punishing only the man who assaulis the President with 
intent to do grievous bodily harm, and in the event of the death 
of the President as the result of such assault he would then 
suffer death as the consequence of his act, leaving the rest of the 
section just as it is reported by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Minnesota, so that the committee 
can understand what the question is. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


— a 1 ine 25 2 om the worda AA hor or other 
cer.” In A „ 8 e ou 2 * 
= Do7 deamon e e Wo! prisoned for life” and 

Mr. TAWNEY. Now, just one word more on that question. 
In the event of the adoption of this section as reported by the 
committee, if an assault is made upon the President of the United 
States while in the discharge of his official duty—that is the lan- 
guage of the bill—from which assault the President dies, then 
the only punishment that can be inflicted upon him is life impris- 
onment; and in the event of the recovery of the President from 
that assault, no matter if it leaves him maimed or otherwise phys- 
ically disabled for life, the punishment would be only five years. 
I recall, as does every member of this committee, the circum- 
stances that arose soon after the shooting of President McKinley 
at Buffalo, when it was supposed that he would certainly recover 
from the effect of the assault made upon him in that city. 

Then the question arose as to what punishment could be in- 
flicted upon the man who had committed this assault with a 
deadly weapon with intent to kill. It was discovered that he 
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could be imprisoned for only ten under the laws of the 
State of New York, and all over this broad land there arose a 
wave of indignation because the laws of this country would not 
permit of more severe punishment. Universal indignation pre- 
vailed because the President of the United States had been as- 
saulted with intent to kill and his assailant could be punished only 
by imprisonment for a term of ten years. The indignation of the 
people, or their resentment, was not because the President, as a 
man, had been assaulted, but because in that assault a blow had 
been struck at our Government, at organized society, and the 
punishment for an offense of that kind and of that magnitude 
was wholly inadequate. It was because of this that there came 
from all over the country a demand for Federal legislation that 
would afford protection to the President as President, as the Chief 
Executive of this nation, and not as an individual unit of organ- 
ized society. I think this amendment ought to be adopted, so that 
the evil and criminal minded—that all—may know that he who 
assaults the President of the United States with intent to do him 
** grievous ” bodily harm, and he dies from the effect of such as- 
sault, will assault the nation and will forfeit his life as a punish- 
ment for the serious offense thus committed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to sec- 
tion 5. After the word death, in line 25, insert the words 
“within a year and a day.“ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 25, page 4, after the word death,“ insert the words within a year 
anda day.” 


Mr. GILBERT. Now, Mr. Chairman, we have a statute in 
this bill, if it is enacted into law, which is applied to two dif- 
ferent crimes. A man may commit an unlawful assault upon 
the President or the Vice-President or any of these officers that 
will either result in death or it will not. If it results in death, 
we try him, and he is hung, under section 1, and under section 5 
he is sent to the penitentiary. If it does not result in death, we 
try him, under section 4, and we imprison him for a term not ex- 
ceeding ten years, and we can try him under section 5 and im- 

ison him for a term of not more that five years; so we have two 
ih „both denouncing the same offense. Now, if the man dies 
twenty years after the infliction of the injury upon him, he is 
sent to prison for life under section 1. 

Now, ordinarily there is a common-law period in which the 
death shall occur. The common-law period was one year and a 
day, so that if the malicious assault resulted in the death of the 
President in a year and a day he may be punished by death. If 
he lives longer than a year and a day, or any other period that 
may be ibed, then under section 4 he would be subject to be 
imprisoned for not less than ten years. So this statute ought to 

rescribe a term in which the death should result from the in- 
Piction of the injury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. I move to strike out section 5. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

T. That any person who knowingly harbors, conceals, or ai 
intont that he Ls avoid or esca; from. arrest, trial, conviction, am bi 
ment, any person who has commucted either of the offenses mentioned in the 
ing sections of this act shall be imprisoned for not less than one nor 
more than twenty-five years. 


Mr. OLMSTED. I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend by striking out the words “nor more than twenty-five years.” 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment be- 
cause, if the judgment of the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary is correct, these words are entirely superfluous, as it is 
entirely within the discretion of the court to impose such punish- 
ment as it deems necessary or proper. I do not agree with him 
and offer this simply to test his sincerity. I want to say, in ad- 
dition to what I said before, that I again challenge the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, or any other gentleman, to point me 
to one authority where an act which simply fixed the minimum 
imprisonment and did not express any authority to impose a 
longer term was held to justify the imposition by the court of any 
longer term of imprisonment than the single term mentioned in the 
act as the minimum. 

My friend says the Revised Statutes are full of acts imposing 
the penalty in such la: . I have looked them over hastily. 
Here is the volume. I hand it to the gentleman and again chal- 
lenge him to show me one instance where imprisonment was 
ever provided without fixing more than a minimum term. Very 
frequently the term is provided for not more than a certain num- 


ber of years. That would, of course, justify a sentence for a 


lesser number. Generally both the maximum and minimum are 
named; but there is not in the Revised Statutes, so far as I can 
find, any instance where the statute simply imposes imprisonment 
for“ not less than a certain number of years. 

Mr. RAY of New York. If the K E EESAN says that he has 
looked over the criminal statutes of the United States, he is in 
error. No man can look over the criminal statutes and apply 
himself diligently in less than one whole day. 

Mr. OLMS . No; and if the gentleman will apply himself 
diligently for a hundred years, he will not find one case where 
the Revised Statutes fix simply a minimum without also naming 
a maximum or authorizing a term longer than the minimum. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I am not yielding to the gentleman. 
The gentleman has shown his fairness in debate in this class of 
legislation by solemnly asserting here what the gentleman from 
New York said was not true then. that there was no such statute 
language we have used. Now, let us see what is the lan- 
W. 


in the 
guage we have used. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to call the attention of 
the gentleman from New York to the fact that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is constructively assumed to be occupying 
the floor in favor of his amendment. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Oh, I beg pardon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has not 

ized, nor has he been recognized. 

. The gentleman having shown his fairness in 
debate, again challenging him to find in the Revised Statutes of 
the United States one such case as I have referred to and as he 
asserts abound there, I will withdraw my amendment, so as not 
to delay matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 8. ho ad 
meet, pronli a a aana tilting rar ch te Se 
of the (either of specific individuals or officers generally) of the Gov- 

States, the government of any civilized nation, 
official character, or who openly, willfully, and de- 
liberately justifies such killing or assaulting, with intent to cause the com- 
mission of any of the offenses specified in the first nine sections of this act, 
shall be fined not less than $500 nor more than $5,000, or imprisoned not less 
than one nor more than twenty years, or both. 

es MORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, line 22, after the word “act,” strike out para- 
„ 8 

E a a a A E aO a an 
ous 
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posed by the tleman from Pennsylvania. 
Mr. ORRELL. i 


ve the chance of lees their in- 


tact in priscn and they come forth as martyrs and are looked to 
those who have the same principles as they have. 

Now, Mr. irman, there can be nothing so di ul toa 
man as to be considered an insane person and a man of unsound 
mind. There can be no punishment as great. My amendment 
reads that upon conviction by the common courts thereafter at 
all times that man is to be considered as a dangerous lunatic and 
should be incarcerated accordingly. I have nothing more to say 
on the subject except to request that the members of the House 
and the Judiciary Committee give thismatter some consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The 3 Was taken and the amendment was rejected. 

5 y NDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out sec- 
on 8, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
strike out section 8. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the reason I move to 
strike ont this section is that it applies toa great many people 
that itis not necessary to protect, and I think if left in the bill 
would be very dangerous and a means of harassing a great many 
innocent people. 

Section 8 provides: 

Sec. 8. That an reon who advoca 
. Son proprie 2755 the arul Pitliig or assaulting of c one or . — 
ment of the United States, or of the — of any fe ser pen 
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because of his or their official character, or who 
erately justifies such killing or assaulting, with 
sion of any of the offenses specified in the first nine sections of this act, shall 


be fined not less than five hundred nor more than five thousand 
imprisoned not less than one nor more than twenty years, or both. 

Now, that says any officer of the Government.“ It does not 
limit it to the President of the United States, the Vice-President 
of the United States, or a Cabinet officer, but it goes all the way 
down the line from the President of the United States, and in- 
cludes a fourth-class postmaster. If one of the citizens of your 
district, or my district, goes into a fourth-class post-office in this 
country and becomes involved in a controversy with the post- 
master in his town in reference to the handling of the mail and 
assaults him, growing out of that controversy, he can be taken to 
the United States Court and tried and convicted under this sec- 
tion for this act. There is no law ever been attempted to be 
passed by the Congress of the United States since the repeal of 
the alien and sedition laws that, in my opinion, goes further 
toward imperiling the liberties of individual citizens and allowing 
the Government of the United States to go into the homes of the 
citizens of this country with its strong arm and interfere with 
local self-government for the protection of the citizens than this 
section of this act. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Will the gentleman allow 
me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Itnot only does that, but it 
says that any man who justifies it shall be punished. 

. UNDERWOOD. Yes, it goes further than that, as my 
colleague states; and it not only says that the maninvolved in the 
assault shall be punished, but his neighbor who is standing 
around and says that the man who assaulted the postmaster was 
justified in it, and commends him for the assault, he can also be 

before the Federal courts and punished for that. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield to 
me for a suggestion? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. In my judgment, this is one 
of the best provisions in this bill. Iam against some of the fea- 
tures of the bill, but I think this is the best one in it. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama is mistaken in his construction of the sec- 
tion, it seems to me. Any man who justifies an assault on a 
fourth-class postmaster is not a principal offender under this sec- 
tion, unless that justification is with the intent to cause the com- 
mission of any of the offenses justified in the first nine sections of 
this act. The distinction is an exceedingly broad one and well 
defined. So the justification must not only be to the act itself, 
but it must be t he intended the commission of one of the 


enses 3 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, that has got to be so. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. If the gentleman will pardon 
me further, I think with that qualification there is less objection- 
able features to this section than to any other section in the bill 
that has been read. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the assault is made by an individual 
citizen on a aster in the discharge of his official duties 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. It does not read that way. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, read it. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Let the gentleman read it himself, and 
see if he finds it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It says with intent to cause the com- 
oreo of any of the offenses specified in the first nine sections 
of 3 ” 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Well, that does not justify the gentle- 
man's conclusion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does not the act provide that if he as- 
saults anyone in the official discharge of his duty? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. No, it does not; by reason of his official 
character. The act provides, in substance, that if anybody 
preaches the murder of an official of the United States Govern- 
ment by reason of the fact that he is an official, he shall be pun- 
ished, and we say that he ought to be punished, and we do not 
think, with all due respect to my friend from Alabama, that it isan 
innocent act on the part of any individual to advise such killing. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It goes further than that. 

Babes ee The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
expired. 

Mr. RAY of New York. With the permission of the Chair, I 
will rise to oppose the amendment and yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that may be done. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state why I ob- 

ect to this section. Of course if any one should advocate the 
ing of a snare ad it would be an awful offense; but why 
should the offender in such a case be dragged before a Federal 
court for trial? Is a postmaster any better or any higher than an 
other citizen, or is the Government of the United States 8 


ae 


involved that we must reach out to protect all these small officers? 
I agree that such a provision may be proper as applied to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

But the worst part of this section is that with reference to as- 
saulting one or more of these officers. Su a postmaster gets 
into some trouble with his neighbors, and some individual ad- 
vises the assaulting of that officer because there has been some 
falling out between this individual and the postmaster in regard 
to the handling of the mail. Or the same supposition may be 
made in regard to a deputy marshal or any other minor officer of 
the United States. In such a case, under this provision of the 
pending bill, the person accused must be dragged before a Fed- 
eral court, it may be hundreds of miles distant. He may be en- 

1 but he may be obliged to go with his witnesses 
hundreds of miles in order to prove his innocence. It seems to 
me there is no necessity whatever for the enactment of this pro- 
vision, and I believe that in most cases it would be used as a means 
of 5 That is why I oppose it. 

e question being taken onthe motion of Mr. UNDERWOOD to 
strike out section 8— 

The CHAIRMAN. The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iask for a division. 

The question being again taken, there were—ayes 22, noes 58. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCALL. I move to strike out in line 16 of this section 
the words or assaulting,” and also tostrike out the same words 
in lines 20 and 21. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has not shown its usual care inthe rep- 
aration of this provision. Thisis a very carefully phir Peat bill 
asa Whole. I think that as a piece of legal drafting it displays 
remarkable ability. 

But this eighth section, as it now stands, may open the way for 
roceedings which I think we would not deliberately sanction. 
uppose, for instance, an individual has advised another that itis 

proper for him to thrash a certain fourth-class postmaster, or, if 

has done it, tells him that he has done right, and that he ought 
todoitagain. Such acase may be brought within the provisions 
of this section; and they might apply to very many thousand 
minor officers who go among the people and are li ble to get in 
trouble with them. It seems to me to include such a provision in 
the bill would extend it beyond its proper scope. 

As to teaching murder as a cult—advocating the destruction of 
government by destroying the agents of government—that is a 
very serious offense. But this bill, in addition to providing a pun- 
ishment in such a case, goes on and suggests a creed which 
heard of any anarchist teaching—that is, advising the assaulting 
or whipping of some officer of the Government. It strikes me 
that the provision embraced in this section is too broad. It ap- 
plies toa t many officers; and, a g to so many, it seems to 
me it should be more limited. Ihave hesitated to offer any amend- 
ment, but at the same time I did not know how I could get my 
views before the House without suggesting an amendment of this 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Lone having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the President 
of the United States was communicated to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. B. F. BARNES, one of his secretaries, who in- 
formed the House of Representatives that the President had 
approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

June 7, 1902: 
H. R. 4542. An act granting a pension to Eliza J. West; 


ay 
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An i ite; 
. An act granting a pension to Charles Blitz; 
794. An act granting an increase of pension to Zebulon 
0782, An act granting a pension to Ole Steensland; 
2418. An act granting a pension to Matilda C. Clarke; 
3211. An act granting a pension to Melissa Burton; 
8395. An act granting a pension to Arthur J. Bushnell; 
2286. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
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H. R. 5475. An act granting an increase of sion to A: 

Schill, alias 1 rad 1195 5 
eee ee ee of pension to Charles 

Edward Price Lance, alias Edward Price; 

8 An act granting an increase of pension to William 
. Tanner; 
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H. R. 6037. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. R. 6718. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
H. R. 6625. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary S. 
H. R. 7560. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
. An act granting an increase of pension to James H. 
H. R. 8487. An act granting an increase of pension to John M. 
H. R. 9695. An act granting an increase of pension to Evaline 


. An act granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
McCuen; 

H. R. 11288. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary Scott; 

H. R. 12422. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
Topper; > 

E R. 12428. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth G. Getty; 

H. R. 12779. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
Chamberlin; 

H. R. 12983. An act granting an increase of pension to Eleanor 
Emerson; ; 

H. R. 18037. An act granting an increase of pension to Francis 
W. Anderton; and nS 

H. R. 13614. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. White. 

PROTECTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 16 of section 8 strike out the words “ or assaulting.” a 
In lines 20 and 21 of the same section strike out the words or assaulting,” 
The CHAIRMAN (having put the question on the amend- 

ment of Mr. McCaLL). The ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I call for a division. 

The question being again taken, there were—ayes 63, noes 30. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 9. That any person who conspires with any other person or persons, 
or requests, advises, or encourages any other person or persons to unlaw- 
fully assault or kill, within or without the United States, the chief executive 
or chief magistrate of any other civilized nation ha an organized gov- 
ernment, because of his official character, shall be punished as follows: fran 
attempt to commit such act is made and the death of any person results 
therefrom, such offender shall suffer death. If such attempt does not result 
in death, such offender shall be fined not less than five hundred nor more 
than five thousand dollars, or be imprisoned not less than five nor more than 
twenty-five = or both. Ifsuch attempt is not made, such offender shall 
be fined not less than five hundred nor more than five thousand dollars, or be 
imprisoned not less than one nor more than five years, or both. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Ioffer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lines 2 and 3 of section 9 strike out the words or requests, advises, or 
encourages any other person or persons.“ 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I think this whole section is 
foreign to the purpose of this bill. The purpose of the bill is to 

rotect the President, the Vice-President, and such officers as may 
E in line of lawful succession to the Presidency. This section 
confines itself entirely to foreign rulers, and for that reason I am 
against the whole section; but, fearing that possibly the section 
will be adopted, I want to strike out these words and make it less 
objectionable. If these words are adopted, it would read simply 
in this way, that any person who conspired with any other per- 
son or persons, etc., to kill. That would simply leave the law of 
conspiracy, and that certainly ought to be cient in a case of 
this kind. 

Where a party enters into a conspiracy the law is well defined 
as to what conspiracy means and what acts are defined as consti- 
tuting conspiracy, but these other terms which are placed in this 
section independently of the conspiracy would make an individual 
liable who would simply encourage innocently and indirectly an 
assault upon a-foreign potentate whether he entered into a con- 
spiracy or not. Now, what does the word“ encourage mean? 
It means, in its ordinary signification, to incite to action. Now, 
that, in my opinion, would, under the power of judicial construc- 
tion, mean that if any newspaper editor or if any public speaker 
at a public meeting would inveigh against a throne or a monarchy 
and use such intemperate language, possibly, as thereby to incite 
to action someone on the other side of the ocean, some crank, to 
make an assault upon some crowned head or upon some foreign 
ruler, then that editor or pono speaker could be punished on 
American soil and be held responsible for such an offense al- 
though he had no intention that his language should have that 
effect. 


rt the amendment of 
cCALL]. 


I say that such a construction, if it can be made, and I believe 
there is danger that such a construction might be placed u 


these terms, would operate as an infringement upon and abri 
ment to the liberty of speech and freedom of the press. I believe 
that it would be worse than all the alien and sedition laws of old, 
because those sedition laws extended cnly over the domain of our 
own country; they affected only the conduct of people in our own 
country, and the words themselves which define sedition had an 
open and well-defined meaning, and a legal signification. Not so 
with these words. Their intention seems to be vague and veiled, 
and while I say that I do not wish for a moment to reflect upon 
the learning or the integrity of any of the members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, but by some reason, by some unknown influ- 
ence, these words have crept into this section, and I believe it is 
one of the most dangerous sections in the whole bill, because it 
must be an attack, covert attack though it be, upon the liberty 
of speech and the freedom of the press. 

It is a well-known fact that foreign governments are inimical 
to the freedom of the press and the freedom of s h which 
obtains in the United States, and I think if this section passes in 
its present state, that it will place under the surveillance and con- 
trol of foreign rulers the citizens and the rights and liberties of 
the citizens of thiscountry. In other words, it would place un- 
der the poca regulations of any foreign nation the conduct and 
rights of the people of the United States. 

ow, there is a purpose. I know there is a motive behind this 
section, and I do not say that it is an improper motive at all, but 
there is an effort existing between our Government and the gov- 
ernments of foreign nations to hunt down the anarchists, and 
that of it I believe in and fully approve as far as it can be 
la y done. I do not care how much you legally chase the 
anarchist, but in doing so we should be cautious not to infringe 
apon the liberties of our own people, or intrench on the liberty 
0 Spaen and the freedom of the press. 

r. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the 
attention of the gentlemen of the committee to this section: 

Any person who conspires with any other person or persons, or requests, 
advises, or encourages any other person or persons to unlawfully assault or 
kill, within or without the United States, the Chief Magistrate, etc. 

Now, you can not do all that unless you have done some act, 
and there is no danger that any jury would ever unjustly or 
improperly convict any person. Conspiracy is well defined and 
well understood. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAY of New York. The gentleman has had five minutes. 
If I had plenty of time I would yield gladly. This applies to con- 
spiracies here to commit offenses abroad. The section is intended 
and the p e is to break up these meetings of anarchists in 
the United States which teach the commission of murder abroad. 
We have disagreed with the Senate and add that provision, and 
think that if we break up these conspiracies here in the United 
States to murder abroad, and punish the conspirators when we can, 
that we do all that is necessary to dointhat regard. The crime is 
committed here, for it consists in the conspiracy, not the murder. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, We do not want to make this a breeding 
place of anarchy. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Wedo not want to make or permit 
this country to be a breeding place for anarchy, and this section 
as it is met the approval of every member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee without exception. There is one amendment which I de- 
sire to offer as a committee amendment, which would make 
the section clearer, and that will be in line 7, to make it read: If 
an attempt to commit such act is made as the result thereof;’’ 
that is, as the result of the conspiracy. That will make it defi- 
nite and certain. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to say 
more, 5 

Mr. SNODGRASS rose. . 

Mr. RAY of New York. Does the gentleman from Tennessee 
desire to ask a wee 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Yes. What authority has the gentleman 
found for providing against offenses against foreign nations? 

Mr. LEFIELD. It is not an offense against a foreign 


nation. 

Mr. RAY of New York. This is not an offense against foreign 
nations. It is an offense committed within the United States. 
It is a conspiracy formed in the United States to commit a crime 
abroad. ow, the offense which is committed in the United 
States is the formation of the conspiracy here. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Against whom is the offense committed? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Oh, if the conspiracy is carried out, it 
is inst foreign rulers, 

. SNODGRASS. Against foreign rulers? 

Mr. RAY of New York. But it is clearly within our power. 
The essence of the crime is the conspiracy. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Suppose every foreign ruler were de- 
stroyed, would that destroy our Government? 
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Mr. RAY of New York. Oh, not at all; but, you know, this sec- 


tion is not for the protection of any particular individual. This 
section is for the purpose of breaking up these nests of anarchists, 
these meetings of anarchists in this country. f 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Itis justified under the principles of in- 
ternational law. 

Mr. RAY of New York. This is justified under our power to 
enact international law. Now, these anarchists come here or are 
within the United States. They get together and teach the pro- 
priety or the duty or the necessity of murdering monarchs abroad. 

ou will recollect that King Humbert of Italy was murdered as 
the result of a plot which was concocted, I think, in New Jersey. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. In Paterson, N. J. 

Mr. RAY of New York. In Paterson, N. J. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. And the assassin came from 
this country. 

Mr. RAY of New York. The assassin came from this country. 
Now, it was to reach these plottings that this section was framed. 
There ought to be no objection to it. The Constitution of the 
United States provides that we have full power to define and 
punish piracy and offenses against the law of nations. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Except that we are not authorized to im- 

any limitation upon free speech. 

Mr. RAY of New York. That is quite true; but what is free 
speech? You can not teach murder, you can not teach crime, 

ou can not encourage crime under the pretense of free speech. 
We have covered that question in our report. 

Mr. See ae But the question is whether you are au- 
thorized —— 

Mr. RAY of New York (continuing). Free speech under the 
Constitution means free speech as it existed at the time of the 
adoption of that provision, and going back to the common law 
we find what free speech was. We find that you could not teach 
anything to break down government, you could uot teach crime, 
you could not encourge it, you could not slander, you could not 
libel, and you can not to-day, and protect yourself under the 
theory that the Constitution gives you free speech or freedom of 
the press. 

. SNODGRASS. That may be true, if it be considered as 
subversive of our own Government and the power to protect our 
own Government. We might enact such a provision as that, but 
we are going beyond that, and by limiting free speech we are 
protecting the security of foreign governments. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Not at all. We are preventing the 
formation of these plots and these conspiracies in the United 
States, which in themselyes are crimes. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
has my time expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. This is not the section with reference 
to free speech. This is the section relating to conspiracy. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I call for a vote. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. I want to be heard just for 
a moment. 

The MAN. Debate on the pending amendment is ex- 
hausted, and the chairman of the committee calls for a vote. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I rise for the purpose of 


moving to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN. That can be done after the 
ment is di dof. The question is on the amen 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. KLEBERG, 

e Chairman announced that the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. KLEBERG demanded a division. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 32, noes 61. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out 

Mr. RAY of New York. Before the motion is made to strike 
out, I desire to perfect the section, and then the gentleman can 
make his motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Alabama after the section is perfected. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ray] is recognized. 

Mr. RAY of New York. If the gentleman will let us get this 
perfected, then he shall have his chance. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. All right. 

Mr. RAY of New York. On page 6, line 7, after the word 

made, I move to insert the words as the result thereof; so 
that it will read: If an attempt to commit such act is made as 
the result thereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 7, after the word “made,” insert “as the result thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 


nding amend- 
ent proposed 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I move to strike out all after 
the word both,” in line 12, page 6, to the end of the paragraph, 
down to the word both,” in line 16. 

The CLERK. Strike out all after the word “ both,” in line 12, 
page 6, to the word both,“ in line 16, which reads as follows: 


If such attempt is not made, such offender shall be fined not less than five 
hundred nor more than five thousand dollars, or be imprisoned not less than 
one nor more than five years, or both. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I 
understand the entire scope and meaning of the latter part of the 
section which is being considered,if an attempt is made to kill 
and death shall result, the party shall sufferdeath. Iftheattempt 
is made and it shall not result in death, then he shall be fined not 
less than $500 nor more than $5,000, and be imprisoned for not 
less than five nor more than twenty-five years, or both. 

The paragraph to which I call attention is if no attemptis made 
whatsoever the man is liable to imprisonment for five years. 
Now I would like to know what does this part of the paragraph 
here refer to? 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. The conspiracy. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Will the gentleman allow me to an- 
swer that? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Of course I will.. 

Mr. RAY of New York. We put that in there, and it is an es- 
sential feature of the section. It is not likely that under that sec- 
tion there will be one offense committed in fifty years, except the 
offense of getting together and holding these meetings, teaching 
these doctrines, and making these conspiracies. Now, we want 
to break up these meetings. That is the object of this. It is at 
the conspiracy we strike. It will do no harm. You strike out 
these words and you will destroy the section, and leave it in and 
it will do noearthly harm. You will punish these men when they 
get together and hold these anarchistic meetings. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Then I will say to the chair- 
man of the committee that I do not agree, most respectfully, with 
their view of the matter. While your object and purpose is good 
I admit that to be the fact—it simply means this, as I understan 
it, that if I have discussed the matter, if I have talked about the 
matter of the death of Nicholas of Russia, if I have spoken of it 
in any way, shape, or form, and no act has been done, the con- 
spirators have not done a thing, death has not resulted from it, 
no injury has resulted from it; but if I have conversed about it, 
it may be talked about or written about, why is not that an en- 
couragement of it? It has resulted in no act of injury. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that this paragraph has an un- 
limited extent and meaning and that it does not affect either of 
the two paragraphs of this bill that we have passed. It is cer- 
tainly too broad. It certainly leads to opening the door for an- 
noyance to the citizen in every way that can be conceived, and I 
think, Mr, Chairman, that this part of this section 9 ought to be 
stricken out. If you can restrict its operation to the workings of 
anarchists, then I have no objection to make. 

I am exceedingly anxious to reach in every possible way an- 
archy and anarchists. I desire to have this bill ee every 
possible way. I think that the country demands reasonable leg- 
islation on this subject. I shall do all I can to perfect this bill 
on the line of objections expressed by the minority on the com- 
mittee. Iam utterly opposed to all associations that harbor or 
foster anarchy. I have frankly given my views. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BELLAMY. Mr. Chairman, I would liketo send forward 
an amendment to strike out the words or encourages“ in the 
second line of the section on the sixth page. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out the words "or encourages” in line 2, page 6. 

Mr. BELLAMY. And insert between the words requests“ 
and ‘‘ advises,” the word or.” 

The Clerk retu bs follows: 


Strike out in line 2, page 6, the words or encon: 
the words requests and advises the word or. 


Mr. BELLAMY. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the offense described in section 9 implies generally 


res,” andinsert between 


that the act must be done willfully and with an intent. In other 
words, if a person conspires with any other person or persons to 
commit a crime, that implies that he willfully doesit. If he re- 


quests a person to do it, that implies a mind and will. If he 
advises a person to do it, that implies willfulness. But when you 
come down to the word encourages,” that does not necessarily 
imply willfulness. An author may write a book, or a man may 
use language which unintentionally encourages another to do the 
act prohibited by law, and yet under this bill it is criminal. 

I do not think that word encourages ought to be retained, 
because the section will be just as effective without it, and nnless 
that be taken out of the section it might enable one citizen to 
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vent his spite and spleen on another if he wishes to harass him 
by informing on him and saying that he said things or used lan- 
guage which ‘‘encouraged’’ the man to commit the act, when it 
was not intended that way. I hope, therefore, the committee will 
eliminate the expression encourages,“ as it is too vague and may 
lead to oppression of the citizen. It is and should be the aim of 
the American Republic to give to the citizen the greatest amount 
of liberty of action and freedom of speech consistent with law 
and order. To unnecessarily and by forced construction cur- 
tail this right is an interference with one of the most sacred 
rights of an American, which lies at the very basis of his Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary a question. Can the gen- 
tleman tell me how anybody can criminally encourage this unlaw- 
ful assault except by their conspiracy ‘‘to request and advise?” 
What is the use of that word “encourages?” 

Mr. RAY of New York. Well, we discussed that in the com- 
mittee. I will say that we are trying to break up these nests of 
conspirators that teach anarchy in the United States, and whether 
there is any additional force in the word encourages or not I 
do not know, and I do not pretend to know, but I think there is. 
It will do no harm; it may do good in that line. If there is any- 
body that does not want these nests of conspirators who teach 
anarchy broken up, they will want to make this provision weak. 
If we want this stopped, we will make the billstrong. That 
provision will never hit an American citizen who ought to live in 
the United States. Now, I am not going to talk about that word 
encourages; if the committee desires to strike it out, let them 
strike it out, and let us go on and pass the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I take it that 
everybody here, at any rate, wants to break up the nests of an- 
archists. I take it that every man in the world who takes pride in 
civilization must know that that civilization rests on an organized 
governmental basis. But I do not see how anybody could be 
guilty of criminal encouragement unless that encouragement 
grew out of either conspiring to commit the crime, or advising 
it, or esting it. Now, let me illustrate—— 

Mr. NEVIN. Will the gentleman pardon me a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I suppose I have to. 

Mr. NEVIN. Suppose a person in sympathy with the anarch- 
ists, without advising, or without requesting, or without con- 
spiring, sends him a sum of money to further his object? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I should think the proof of 
the fact that he had sent the sum of money for that purpose 
would be a conspiring. 

Mr. NEVIN. Not necessarily. Under the legal definition of 
conspiracy, I take it that there must be some meeting, there must 
be some agreement together to do a certain thing. But suppose 
there was a family of anarchists and a person sends them a sum 
of money to aid in the commission of the crime? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. A man may aid and abet in 
the commission of a crime by furnishing money for the commis- 
sion just as he would if he furnished a pistol. Now, I do not 
want to be interrupted further. I want to call the attention of 
the House to this fact: Some time ago you remember Mr. George 
Kennan wrote a series of articles for the Cen’ Magazine criti- 
cising the Government in Russia and its conduct toward the 
Siberian exiles, and it was held in Russia that these articles could 
not be published in Russia because they were held to encourage 
anarchy and to encourage opposition to the Czar. ae 

Now, I do not know what the court would hold that this in- 
definite word encourages means, but you need not tell me 
that you are certain when this man who wrote the book in favor 
of republican institutions for example, and against despotism 
whether czardom or kaiserdom was held to have encouraged the 
assassination of czars and kaisers. It seems to me the words or 
encourages” ought to go out, first, because they are indefinite, 
and, secondly, because they do not mean anything, when it can 
be held that a man writing against despotism might be held to 
have enco the slaughter of despots, ; 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, the committee are not 
particularly proud of these two words, and we will accept the 
amendment. x : 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Now, if the gentleman will 

on me, I have this amendment to st: I am in favor of 

is section, as I was of the other section of the bill, and I suggest 

that these words be inserted; that is, to insert on page 6, line 2, 

after the word “advises,” the words or does any other act with 

intent to procure;’’ so that the section would then read as follows: 

— edistota ce —— — wish inten Wo procaee — 
Parson or parsons tc aseauls or Fill, ete. 

Mr. RAY of New York. We will accept that. It is a little 
stronger than we had it before. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. I want to make it stronger. 
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Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Then I suggest that in the amend- 


ment of the 8 from North Carolina we leave out the 


word or,“ which he proposed should be inserted between the 
words requ * and advises.“ 
Mr. BEL V. accept that modification. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman: from North Carolina, to strike ont the words or encour- 
ages in line 2, page 6. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, the gentleman from Tennessee offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 2, 6, after the word “advises,” insert the words or does an 


other act wi tent to procure,” so that the section will read “that any — 5 
son who co with any other person or persons, or requests, advises, or 
does any other act with intent to procure any other person,” ete. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The 88 was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 10. That this act shall apply to all offenses hereinbefore. ified when 
committed within any State or other place subject to the — — of the 
United States. 

_Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out this sec- 
tion. To my mind it is extremely objectionable. It is a provision 
Which. if adopted by the House and enacted into law, will confer 
authority on the Federal courts to enter into the limits of a State 
and take jurisdiction heretofore never exercised by them. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected; there 
being on a division (called for by Mr. LANHAM)—ayes 27, noes 77. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sxc. 11.. That h in pposed 8 
1 — 5 isi a Emt rage Eek any pba ee 
and teaching such disbelief in or opposition to all organized 
or who advocates or teaches the duty, 8 or propriety 
unlawful assaulting or killing of any officer or officers, ther of specific 
individuals or of officers generally, of the Government of the United States or 
of e government, because of his or their official character, 
shall cme to enter the United States or Territory or place sub- 

33 undes EULI TAIA aud voroinsicos sa ta shall ceometons 
etd That no euch person shall be allowed to enter as an immigrant. — 

That an rson who ly aids or assists any such person to enter 
the United States or any 8 place subject to the jurietiction thereof, 
or who connives or conspires with any person or persons to allow, procure, 
or 8 any ae to enter therein, except pursuant to such rules 
and regulations ie by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be fined not 
less than five hundred nor more than five thousand dollars, or imprisoned 
for not less than one nor more than five years, or both. 

Mr. SHATTUC. I move to amend the section just read b 
striking out, in lines 7 and 8, the words ‘‘ provided that no suc 
person shall be allowed to enter as an immigrant.” Iam alittle 
afraid that the distinguished gentleman, chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, does not know what an ‘‘ immigrant”? is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the proposition of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHarrvuc]. It is to strike ont, in lines 
7 and 8, the words provided that no such person shall be allowed 
to enter as an immigrant.”’ . 

Mr. SHATTUC. I should like the privilege of asking a few 
questions of the chairman of the Judiciary Committee before I 
offer the remainder of my amendment. I wish to ask him 
whether he knows what an immi t” is? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAY of New York. Well, I haye met a great many peo- 
ple and seen a great many coming in, whom I supposed to be im- 


migrants. 

= SHATTUC. Give us the legal or judicial definition of the 
word, 

Mr. RAY of New York. Iam not going to stand here and al- 
low the gentleman from Ohio to run a school, he acting as teacher 
and asking me questions, and I as pupil answering them. There 
rte so likely to lead a man into difficulty as an ordeal of 

Mr.SHATTUC. And there is nothing in this world that would 
do you so much good and make you appear to such advantage as 
putting yourself under my charge for a while. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I concede that, 

Mr. SHATTUC. Ihave the floor. 

Mr. RAY of New York. No, you called me up. 

Mr. SHATTUC, But Ihave the floor now, and decline to yield 
further. [Laughter.] I say thereis nothing that would become 
the gentleman so much and make him appear to such advantage 
as for him to look into the dictionary and see what the definition 
of the word immigrant is. Therefore I have offered in good 
faith this motion to strike out the proviso of this section. > 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Will not the gentleman from Ohio tell 
onder ee Wi groat ears, An immigrant 

S ith great p 3 is one 
who comes to this country with a view of making a permanent 
residence here. Now, persons who do not come here with the 
view of making their permanent residence here would not come 


1902. 

under the provisions of this bill. I want to help you great con- 

stitutional lawyers out. ughter.] s 
Mr. LI IELD. gentleman is very accommodating. 


Mr. SHATTUC. Sure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the proviso which the 
gentleman from Ohio proposes to substitute for that embraced in 
the section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That no such person shall be allowed to enter if he intends to 
become a permanent resident or citizen of this country. 

Mr. SHATTUC. That is what the language of the bill ought 
to be if you want to shut out immigrants. But I will withdraw 
my proposition, if there is no objection, and will permit the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee to run this business to suit him- 
self. [Laughter.] I simply wanted to “teach school” to this 
distinguished man, because when I was managing a bill a few 
days since on this floor as chairman of the Immigration Commit- 
tee he thought for just one moment he would show me how to 
write an immigration bill, and I want to reciprocate by showing 
him how to write an anarchy bill. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SHATTUC. Very well; then I have not another word to 
er [Laughter.] 

. GILBERT. I have an amendment which I desire to offer 
to section 11. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 11 by stri out in lines 1g and 14 the words “except pur- 
suant to such rules and regulations made by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the Treasury 
ought not to be permitted to nullify this statute by any rules or 
regulations which he may issue. That officer has elsew. been 
authorized to enforce this statute by proper rules and regulations. 
This language here seems to confer upon him authority to annul 
the section and, by rules and regulations, enlarge the hmitations 


tion the Secretary of the Treasury would have no discretion. 
me GILBERT. But you have not elsewhere prohibited such 
person as Prince Henry from coming, or any other unobjection- 
able character. 
Mr. RAY of New York. That is true, not absolutely; but we 
have provided for rules and regulations which would have to be 
enforced, and which, if so drawn as to make this law efficient, 
would have to be enforced against all persons coming; and all 
persons would have to be examined as to their beliefs, and as to 
their residence, and as to many 8 age and parentage, 
etc. Now, we put that proviso in there so as to give the Secre- 


tary of the a discretion in enforcing those rules. It 
can not do any harm, and it better be there. 
Mr. GILBERT. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. 


Chairman of the committee, that every applicant at our ports 
for permission to enter our territory either comes within the pro- 
hibited rules or he does not. If he does come within the prohib- 
ited rules, the Secretary of the Treasury ought not to be allowed 
to establish any rules or regulations to annul that decision. If 
he does not come within the prohibitions, then there is no neces- 
wae Sa the proviso. 

eC MAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 13. That in all prosecutions under the provisions of the first seven sec- 
tions of this act it bo presumed, until the contrary is proved, that the 
President of the United States, or Vice-President of the United States, orother 
officer of the United States entitled by law to succeed to the Presidency, as 


the case roy, Sees was, at the time of the commission of the offense, 
— in performance of his official duties. Nothing in this act con- 


shall be construed as an admission or declaration that there is a time 
when either of such officers, during the tenure of his office, is not engaged in 
the performance of his official duties. 
Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
amendment. 
Clerk read as follows: 
For section 18 substitute the following: 
That in all prosecutions under the provisions of the first seven sections of 
tion contained 


this act every material al in the indictment shall be proven 
beyond every reasonable doubt.“ 
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The CHAIRMAN. I would suggest to the gentleman frun 
Mississippi that this is a substitute for section 13, is it not? 
Mr. Y of Mississippi. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If this were acted upon at this time, it 
would preclude any amendment to section 13, and the Chair does 
not know whether there are amendments to be offered or not. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I have a committee 
amendment. It is simply verbal, for the purpose of perfecting 
the section. I move toamend by inserting, after the word who,” 
on page 9, in line 5, the word “ knowingly,” so that it will read, 
“or who knowingly makes an affidavit,” etc. 

The CHAIRMAN. I will state to the gentleman from Maine 
that he can make that motion only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. irman, I make the point of 
order that that section has been passed and completed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine can not make 
that motion except by unanimous consent. 

ae LITTLEFIELD. We have passed that section, I under- 
stan: 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Very wel. 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On 9, line 11, add the w: “ conclusively ” after the word be:“ and 
in line 12 strike out the words “until the contrary is proved.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ments proposed by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CLARK. . Chairman, no one knows what it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has just read it. He will again 
report it for the benefit of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. I would like him to read the section as it would 
read if amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


t in all prosecutions under the provis of seven sections of 
this act = shall be conclusively —— that The President of the United 
etc. 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I hope that 
this amendment will be adopted. It will simplify the bill and 
make it absolutely and clearly constitutional. It will make it 
very clear that the President of the United States, that great and 
only great executive officer, is always charged and always clothed 
with authority of power, and the presumption will always be 
conclusive. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amendment of 
the gentleman from New J cones as I likewise op this section. 
To adopt the amendment wo a simply conclude the defendant 
when arraigned from making any plea at all except that of guilty, 
and would make the case complete when the indictment was read. 
It would be, in fact, nothing but a judicial lynching at once. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, we have been here for several days di ing this 
matter, and most of us agree with the Committee on the Judiciary. 
that in order to give the United States court jurisdiction at all o 
the offenses set out in this bill, it must be because of the official 
character of the persons against whom the assaults are made, or 
against whom the offense is attempted, or because of the official 
disc of their duties, or the omission to discharge some official 
duty. e very heart, the very essence, of this bill is the fact 
that the assault is a some person while he is in the dis- 

of his duty as an officer of the United States Government. 

This amendment proposes to go further than the section of the 
bill as reported by the committee, and not only to make the pre- 
sumption prima facie, but to make it conclusive, so that it can not 
be rebutted. Even the section of the billas reported by the com- 
mittee overturns every rule and principle of the criminal law 
that ever existed from time immemorial. We have embedded in 
our system of criminal procedure, and handed down to us from 
the Roman law, handed down to us from the early English law, 
a principle which has been repeated again and again in the de- 
cisions of the various State courts, and affirmed and reaffirmed 
by the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, that 
no presumption of guilt, or of any material fact in the case, is 
raised the defendant in any criminal trial. 

But here we have an amendment which proposes to make the 
presumption conclusive. Here we have a bill which proposes to 
overturn the ancient, venerated, and long-establis law that 
the defendant is presumed to be innocent, and itis presumed that 
he has commi no offense, and that this presumption requires 
not simply that it be rebutted, but that it be overturned by proof 

ond a reasonable doubt. 
wish I had the time to read the decision which I have here by 


the me Court of the United States, in the case of Coffin v. 


Supre: 
The United States, in 156 United States Supreme Court Reports, 


445. 
Patho learned Justice White, who delivered the opinion, lays it 
down as an axiomatic proposition that, in every criminal trial 


d 
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according to law, humanity, Christianity, and civilization de- 
mand that the presumption shall be that the defendant is inno- 
cent of every substantive fact, of every necessary ingredient to 
make out the crime. 

But here is a proposition by the committee—and the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. STEWART] goes 
further than the proposition of the committee. We are to pre- 
sume that the defendant is guilty of that fact which gives to the 
courts jurisdiction of the offense and makes the defendant guilty. 
You might as well provide by this section that he shall not be 
heard at all. You might as well provide that wherever a grand 
8 indict the defendant, he shall be sentenced by the court, 
mi ia plea and without trial. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate 
on section 13 and all amendments thereto now pending close in 
five minutes. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. I object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves 
that debate on the pending section and all pending amendments 
shall close in five minutes. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee demanded a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 75, nays 35. 

Accordingly the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment. 

Mr. PAYNE. There is an amendment pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. Does the 
gentleman desire to speak to that amendment? 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Ido, Mr. Chairman; yes. I 
want to say that I think those of us who disagree with the ma- 
jority on this thirteenth section ought to have been given more 
time for its discussion. It is one of the most important features 
of this whole bill. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I know, but you have had three days 
to discuss it. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. We have not had any such 
thing, begging your pardon. According to your motion here, 
which has been carried, we have but five minutes to discuss this 
section of the bill. 

Mr. RAY of New York. What I mean to say is that we have 
had this bill under discussion now in general debate for two full 
days, and that included section 13. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. I understand that. Now, I 
want to say that I believe the distinguished gentlemen who com- 
pose the majority of the Judiciary Committee have woven a net 
of legal incongruity and absurdity which is extreme. In this 
country you can not convict a defendant except by proof beyond 
a reasonable doubt, and no matter what the charge is, the de- 
fendant is presumed to be innocent until the contrary is proven. 
Yet it is proposed to go ahead here and make a legislative declara- 
tion that there is no time when any of these officers, during their 
tenure of office, are not engaged in the performance of their offi- 
cial duties. £ x 

I say that you are legislating against anarchy, and I am as 
much in favor of doing that as any gentleman on this floor can 

ssibly be. Letus legislate by fair, equal, just, and equitable 

aws, and let us eliminate this kind of legal incongruity and not 

enact it into law. It seems to me that all after the word du- 
ties,” in line 17, ought to be stricken out, and that the question 
whether or not an officer is engaged in an official act ogi t to be 
one of fact, just like all other facts are submitted to the jury, 
under proper instructions from the court. Now, the Federal 
court, if this bill goes into law, has jurisdiction of these cases; 
and this question ought to be a question of fact, to be determined 
by the jury from all the facts and circumstances, 

Mr. MORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word of the pending motion, and incidentally I would like to 
congratulate the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary 
for the magnificent front that they have presented here in the 
arrangement of this case. They have treated those who were in 
favor of the bill and those who were opposed to the bill with equal 
consideration. The front that they have presented reminds me 
of a court sitting in banc; a great big wall, a wall of Troy you 
almost might say, absolutely impregnable. Icongratulate myself, 
Mr. Chairman, on the fact that I am a member of the bar, a mem- 
ber of the judiciary, not of this great House of Representatives, 
but of the great State of Pennsylvania. [Applause]. There- 
fore, gentlemen, I would again express my congratulations. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. What office did the gentlemen hold as a 
member of the judiciary? 4 

The CHAIR . Debate is exhausted. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was disagreed to. 


Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. I offer an amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Iowa. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Iowa, a member of the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS of Iowa. I desire to submit the following 
amendment. ` 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 13 by inserting immediately after the word duties,“ in 
line 17, of page 9, the 1 “and that the alleged offense was 


committed because of his offi character and because of official acts 
and omissions.” 


_ Mr. THOMAS of Iowa. I rise, Mr. Chairman, to make an 


inguiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Iowa. The motion of the gentleman from 
New York, as I understood it, was that all debate on the pendin 
amendment be closed in five minutes, and that being so, it still 
leaves the section open to amendment and debate. 

The CHAIR: . The section is open to amendment, but not 
to debate. 

, Mr. THOMAS of Iowa. I will ask unanimous consent that the 
motion of the gentleman from New York be read for the informa- 
tion of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have it read without unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. RAY of New York. my Tones was very clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was that all debate upon the section and 
all amendments thereto be closed. The Chair put that in as loud 
a voice as it was possible for him to use. 

Mr. THOMAS of Iowa. The Chair put the motion to limit to 
the House on the 1 amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, that the Chair can say is that he over- 
rules the point of order made by the gentleman from Iowa. The 
question is on the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Iwould like to have the amend- 


ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa read again. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be again read. 


The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Now, Mr. irman, I move to 
strike out section 13. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Ihave offered an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer the amendment 
to the section? 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. I offer it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 17, after the word “duties,” strike out the remainder of the sec- 
on. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. I offered a substitute at the be- 


ginning. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, which the Clerk will 


8 
e Clerk read as follows: 


That in all prosecutions under the provisions of the first seven sections of 
this act every material allegation contained in the indictment shall be 
proven beyond every reasonable doubt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no debate. 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be allowed to address the House for a few minutes on my 
amendment. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I must object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I hope the gentleman will not 
object to my colleague being heard. 

Mr. HEN RY of Mississippi. I will withdraw the substitute 
and ask that it be offered as section 14 to the bill, at the proper 
time. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from et os asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amendment which he proposed to 
section 13. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAY of New York. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is then on the motion of the 
gentleman to amend by way of a substitute. s 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. Y of Mississippi. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 44, noes 79, 

So the substitute was rejected. 
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Fo ca of Kentucky. I move to strike out section 13 of 
e bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion has been put and negatived. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I think the Chai must cer- 
tainly be mistaken about that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The motion was put in the form of strik- 
ing out and insert. 

r. SMITH of Kentucky. This now isa plain proposition to 
strike it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is right. The question is 
on the motion to strike out section 13. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 59, noes 67. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
and the gentleman from 
tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 60, 
noes 68. 

- So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment as an additional section. 

e CHAIRMAN. If there are no further amendments to 
section 13, the gentleman from Mississippi offers the following 
amendment as an additional section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Seró. 14. On the trial of all cases under the first seven sections of this 
act, the defendant shall be pna to be innocent until the contrary is 
proven to the exclusion of all reasonable doubt. 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Chairman, in support 
of that section—— 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a 
point of order. As I understood it, this proposition is the same 
provision that was voted on as one of the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offered the 

roposition to the thirteenth section of the bill as an amendment 
N the: shape of a substitute. ee he proposed to with- 
draw it and objection was made and the vote was taken and the 
committee voted against permitting that matter to become an 
amendment to section 13. But the Chair is of opinion that the 
gentleman has now a right to offer it as an additional section to 
the bill, and that the former vote did not bar his right. The 
House might desire to have it in this form and not in the other. 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact 
that for quite a number of years prior to coming to Congress I 
was actively engaged in interpreting the criminal law as district 
attorney and judge of one of the circuit courts in Mississippi, I 
feel that I am warranted in making a suggestion as to the con- 
stitutionality, legality, or necessity of section 13 of this bill, which 
section reads as follows: 


Sec. 13. That in all f E under the provisions of the first seven 
sections of this act it ll be presumed, until the contrary is proved, that 
the President of the United States, or Vice-President of the United States, or 
other officer of the United States entitled by law to succeed to the Presidency, 
as the case may be, was, at the time of the commission of the alleged offense, 
e ed in the performance of his official duties. Nothing in this act con- 
tained shall ba construed as an admission or declaration that there is a time 
when eit, or such officers, during the tenure of his office, is not engaged in 
the performance of his official duties. 


In discussing this measure, and particularly the above section, 
Iam glad to know that it can be discussed from an unbiased stand- 
point, free from the charges of partisanship or politics. I take it 
that there is not a member on either side of this House who does 
not sincerely desire that some measure be adopted to protect the 


ntleman from Kentucky, Mr. SMITH, 
ew York, Mr. Ray, will please act as 


President of the United States as far as it is possible legally or, 1 


might say, within legal bounds so to do. 

In other words, we are, I think, all opposed to anarchy, whether 
it be of the kind that would dissolve society and law in blood and 
inaugurate a system of no government or by mutual agreement 
rescind or break up a system now existing and every man an- 
nounce for himself and assume the rôle of needing no laws, no 
government. But is this measure not a cloak to give greater con- 
cessions to a chosen few rather than an honest effort to suppress 
anarchy in this country? The States which go to make up this 
the grandest country of organized government are jointly jealous 
of the contract entered into and the Constitution which binds us, 
and are, therefore, unwilling that any disbelievers in our faith 
should come between us and our love of country, State, and laws, 
and the people would resist such an attempt with the iron hand 
of the law and, if necessary, enact something more stringent. 

Therefore, when we are confronted with a condition such as is 
exampled by the depraved, distempered, and weakened mind of 
a Czolgosz, we are with one accord anxious to make laws satis- 
factory to ourselves and suitable for emergencies as they present 
themselves. But, while we are here to legislate, are we not to do 


so, ever with the knowledge of our power, and with a feeling that 
our duty will not be done should we do other than that which is 
permitted us to do under our Constitution and the laws which 
govern us in all matters? In other words, Mr. Chairman, I for 
one am unwilling to have a fit of hysterics, lose my balance, and 


fall into what might seem popular. clamor, and thereby ignore 
long-known doctrines or laws which by use and service have be- 
come so honored that no one can question their effectiveness, 
justness, and righteousness. 

Therefore in offering the section, which shall be known as 14, 
I do so with no intention of trying to prevent the passage of this 
bill, because it is a foregone conclusion it will pass as reported 
by the committee, But I offer the following as a new section in 
order to, in a measure, bring the proof of the case within the well- 
founded law governing such cases, and submit it in this form: 

Sec. 14. On the trial of all cases under the first seven sections of this act 
the defendant shall be presumed to be innocent until the contrary is proven 
to the exclusion of all reasonable doubt. 

Now, I ask in all sincerity and earnestness: Can there be ob- 
jection to that section? If there is, pray tell me why. 

I know there are many good lawyers in this House, and all the 
legal lore is not to be found on either side, and it does seem to 
me that in trying to perfect a bill which has, to my mind, many 
uncalled for sections and unnecessary ones, we should at least be 
willing and glad to perfect it as far as is practical and possible. 

Under section 13 of this act there is a 3 contained 
one would ordinarily consider that word very innocent. To quote 
the language of that section: 

That in all prosecutions under the provisions of the first seven sections of 
this act it shall be presumed, until the contrary is proved, that the President 
of the United States or Vice- ent of the United States, or other officer, 
etc., was at the time of the co: m of the offense in the discharge of his 
duty, until the contrary be shown, 

In view of the fact that the United States courts can only ob- 
tain jurisdiction of a case when an officer of the Government is 
in the discharge of his duty as such, it makes the thing presumed 
by this act one of materiality and one without which no prosecu- 
tion could possibly be had in the Federal courts; that fact, then, 
being material to the prosecution, without which none could be 
had in the Federal court, should, I declare, not be presumed, but 
should be proven as any other material allegation in the indict- 
ment. 

The nearest analogy that I can point is that where in murder 
the use of a deadly weapon, the malice requisite to murder is pre- 
sumed, but in that the use of a deadly weapon is a fact which 
must be proven by the Government or State before there is any 
presumption. So, that he was President in the discharge of his 
duty is a fact, just as the use of a deadly weapon, which is sus- 
ceptible of proof and should be proven like any other material 
allegation in the case. I think it is hardly necessary for me to 
cite authorities to sustain this contention of mine, but I submit 
the following as being some of the fundamental principles of the 
law generally accepted as such, the contrary opinion as expressed 
by different gentlemen notwithstanding. 

When one is accused of murder the law presumes him to be in- 
nocent until the contrary is made to appear, and that beyond 
all reasonable doubt; but if it be shown that he killed the de- 
ceased with a deadly weapon, the general presumption of inno- 
cence (in so far as malice is concerned) yields to the ific 
proof, and the law infers that the killing, if unexplained, was 
malicious, and therefore murder. 

Thus you will note that the only presumption of a necessary 
fact to secure a conviction is upon proof being made of a fact, 
to wit: The use of a deadly weapon.” Whereupon, when that 
proof is made, the malice requisite may be presumed. This is such 
a plain proposition of the settled doctrine of the law in my State, 
rape and all other States which I have investigated, that 
to give the decisions covering that point would require much more 
space than a denial among sensible men would demand, but here 
are a few from Mississippi and a good one from the United States 
Supreme Court: McDaniel v. State, 8 S. and M., p. 400; Green v. 
State, 28 Miss., p. 687; Mask v. State, 36 Miss., p. 77; H awthorn 
v. State, 58 Miss., p. 778; Bishop v. State, 62 Miss., p. 2897 Lamar 
v. State, 63 Miss., p. 265; James v. State, 45 Miss., p. 572; Good- 
win v. State, 73 Miss., P: 873. And this one from th very court 
which will determine the constitutionality and legality of the law 
you are now trying to enact. I refer to Coffin v. United States 
(156 U. S. Rep., 432), and will quote from the opinion by Mr. 
Justice White a few lines: 

The forty-fourth charge asked and refused is as follows: 


The law presumes that persons charged with crime are innocant until 
proven by competent evidence to be guilty. To the benefit of this pre- 
sumption the defendant is entitled, and this presumption stands as his suffi- 
been moved by evidence proving his guilt be- 


cient protection unless it has 
yond a reasonable doubt. 
That was an instruction asked for by the defendant and by the 
court refused. Now, let us see what the great court of last resort 
in this country says about it after having reviewed a number of 
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other charges, as they are called, which we will call instructions. 
Justice White says: 

The fact, then, is that while the court refused to instruct as to the presump- 
tion of innocence it instructed fully on the subject of reasonable doubt. 

And the court further says: 

The principle that there is a presumption of innocence in favor of the ac- 

is the undoubted law, axiomatic and elementary, and its enforcement 
lies at the foundation of the administration of our criminal law. 

Case reversed. 

I am opposed to this act from another standpoint. I am in- 
clined to believe that the first seven sections are unnecessary, ill 
advised, and dangerous in the extreme. 

The laws of the States are amply sufficient to care for the citi- 
zen or the stranger within their gates, and I might suggest that 
they are jealous of their right to see that justice is done in the fer- 
reting out of crime and seeing the law properly enforced. 

The Constitution of the United States gue to the United States 
rights to protect its officers while in the discharge of their duties, 
and Congress has made suitable provisions for their care, but the 

* States have reserved to themselves rights which they have long 
been exercising and against which little complaint can be urg 
inso farasthelawitselfisconcerned. Inother words, there is and 
can be no possible question that the State laws taken with the Fed- 
eral statutes are adequate. If they were not inso far as the Presi- 
dent and even the Vice-President are concerned, I would not hesi- 
tate to vote for some measure constitutionally and legally prepared 
which would give those two . and secure protection. 

The doctrine of States’ rights is very dear to me, and every ste 
or act upon the of Congress to digress from the beaten leak 
so long acceptably and successfully followed should be scrutinized 
and questioned so long as there is one semblance of doubt as to 
the result of the enactment of any law. 

The love of our State, the affection we have for the laws that 
pea 1p peop of our States, our friends. our neighbors, our 

i en, all go to make more dear not only the traditions of our 

rights, but our legal rights as recognized by the courts of this 
country and the Constitution of the United States. 

Is this not a step in the direction of taking from us our State’s 
rights? Whether it is so intended by this bill or not, it has a 
tendency in that direction. 

There was a bill introduced at this very session for the trial of 
one accused of train wrecking, if the train carried United States 
mail, in the Federal court. Why such measures, unless it be that 
step by step we are to by degrees give up that for which our fore- 
fathers stood and that which thèy maintained? 

In our State courts our judges are equally as learned in the law 
as the Federal, our district attorneys as efficient as those for the 
Government, our clerks competent, while our sheriffs, being more 
in touch with the people, are far more capable of executing the 
court’s warrants. 

To exemplify this fact, if any be seg ph after the conviction 
and punishment of the moral pervert lgosz in a State court, I 
need only refer to an instance which, I am sorry to say, took place 
in my own State—Mississippi. Two United States marshals went 
in search of some illicit rum makers, and after having secured 
them—two in number, I believe—they, the marshals, concluded 
to rest the balance of the night at a house belonging to some one 
kin to the prisoners—a rather reckless thing to 3 
at any rate they so decided and went to bed and to sleep, and dur- 
ing the night were foully murdered while they slept. The whole 
country was aroused, the murderers caught, a ial term of the 
State court convened, and the accused convicted and sentenced to 
be hung in less than three weeks. oad foi gentlemen wish for 
more dy or condign ishment and a more ect execu- 
tion of the law? Can the same prom ss be clai in the 
vindication of the law in the trial of iteau when tried for the 
murder of President Garfield? Ah, no! Tou all recall that trial, 
which was had in a Federal court. 

I quote the language of my friend from Georgia, Mr. BART- 
LETT, in his discussion of this measure in order to impress the 
committee with the earnestness of my position and the soundness 
of my contention. Many other cases could be cited, but these 
I think, are sufficient. : 

Mr. BARTLETT said: 


Iam in favor of protecting the President of the United States from assas- 
sination by the anarchists or from any illegal or wanton assault that may be 
made him as the head of the Government, because of the fact 
he is the President and in discharge of his duty. 

Iam glad the chairman of this committee and the members who followed 
him rose to the great height of declaring that a law of the country should be 
enacted in conformity with the Constitution. 


The decision I have in my hand, United States v. Patrick 
= Fed. Rep., 339), refers to the case of the United States against 
i (93 U. S. Reports, p. 553), and Judge Jackson, in 
discussing this very question, says: 
TE wee of Pae Amanona ae life and liberty that the courts said 
U. S., Sovereignty for 


(in United States v. Cruikshank, 7 os this pur- 
pose rests alone with the States.” 
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It is no more the duty or within the power of the United States 
to punish a conspiracy to falsely imprison or murder within a 
State than it would be to punish for false imprisonment or mur- 
der itself. And that doctrine has been upheld in the case of 
Logan v. The United States (144 U. S.). 

Class legislation, as a rule, is rarely, if ever, acceptable. The 
same punishment should be meted out to each, and the same 
cloak and protecting arm of the Government should be ever 
ready to surround you or me. 

I question the right of a Secretary of State or Treasury, or what 
not, to be allowed something else under the law greater and better 
than that which has been given the humble citizen. Upon what 
meat hath been their wont to feed that they should be thus so 
tenderly nurtured and cared for? And ambassadors of state, with 
their gilded finery, dazzling the eyes of us plain people, with their 
elegance. What say you? Can we not speak of them? Can we 
not look at them? Are we to have another alien and sedition law 
a law which has failed to withstand time? Are we as a nation, 
unequaled in our prowess at arms, our generosity of the wealth 
that comes to our coffers, exultant in our protestation of uphold- 
ing the weak apantin strong, to admit in one small moment 
the necessity of making laws which are for the high and mighty 
and not for the poor and lowly? 

Thomas Jefferson declared for equal rights to all; special 
privileges to none.” By his words I stand. Do vou say it is 
anarchy to so side with the plain people in thus PE R the dec- 
larations of Jefferson? As another illustrious man once said, If 
this be treason, make the most of it. So say I, If this be anarchy, 
make the most of it. [Prolonged applause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Henry of Mississippi) there were 46 ayes and 67 noes. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I now move that the 
substitute as amended be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the sub- 
stitute proposed by the committee as amended. 

The on was taken, and the substitute as amended was 


agreed to. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill as amended to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion wasagreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the area having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GROSVENOR, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (S. 3653) for the 
protection of the President of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, and had instructed him to report the bill back with an am- 
endment with the recommendation that asamended the bill do pass. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I now demand the pre- 
vious question on the bill and amendment to its final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to. a 

Mr. DE ARMOND. . Speaker, I desire to offer a motion to 


recommit. 

The SPEAKER. That is not quite in order yet. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and a third time; and 
it was read the third time. 


The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage. 
Mr. DE ARMOND. . Speaker, I desire to offer a motion to 


recommit. 

The SPEAKER. With or without instructions? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. With instructions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the pending boi be recommitted to the Committee on the 
Ju with instructions to report the same back amended by striking out 
sections 3 and 13 thereof. 

The SPEAKER (having put the question on agreeing to the 
motion). The noes a to have it. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 60, nays 90, 
answering present 17, not voting 184; as follows: 


YEAS—60. 
Bankhead, Edwards, McLain, 2 Shallenberger, 
Bartlett, Finley, addox, Sims, 
Bell, Fox, Mickey, mith, Ky. 
Bellamy, Gilbert, Newlands, Snod 
Breazeale, Glenn, Norton, 00 
Brundidge, Henry, Miss. Patterson, Tenn. Spight, 
3 Randell, Tex. k, 

Bur Jon a. Ransdell, La. Stephens, Tex. 
Caldw: Kitchin’ Vn. rR a lor. Ala 

e] m. s 
Candler, = Kleberg, Robinson, Ind. Theat, N. O. 
Cooper, ‘Tex. Lanham, Rucker, Underwood, 
Cow Little, Scarborough, Vandiver. 
De Armond, Shackleford, F 
Dinsmore, Shafroth, Wooten. 
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Alexander, Grosvenor, Metcalf, Southard, 
Barthol Hamilton, Miller, Sperry, 
Bates, Henry, Conn. Minor, Steele, 
Bishop, Hildebrant, Moody, N. C. Stevens, Minn, 
Brick, Hill, Moody, Stewart, N. J. 
Brown, Hitt, Moon, Stewart, N. Y. 
Burkett, Hopkins, N. Sulloway, 
Butler, Howell, Nevin, Sutherland, 
Cannon, Jack, Q Tawney. 
Capron, Jones, Wash. Overstreet, Tayler, Ohio 
Conner, Kahn, Padgett, Thomas, Iowa 
Coombs, Ketcham, Palmer, il, 5 
Cousins, Khi Parker, 8 Ohio. 
Cromer, Knapp, Eeron, 1 5 3 
Cushman, Lacey, rre, ree. 3 
Draper, Lawrence, Perkins, Warner, 
Esc) wis, Ray, N. Y. Warnock, 
Evans, Littlefield, Reeves, Watson, 
Fletcher, Long, Rumple, Williams, III. 
Fordney, Lovering, Shattue, Williams, Miss. 
Gibson, MeC 2 Smith, Iowa Woods. 
Graff, McLac Smith, H. C. 
Greene, Mass Mercer, Smith, 8. W. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—17. 
Adamson, Latimer, Ricbardson, Tenn 
Beidler, Deemer, Lou Scott. 
Bromwell, Foss, Me 
Clark, Hay, McCle’ 
Cochran, Je Pierce, 
NOT VOTING—1&. 
Acheson, Davis, Fla. Hull, Powers, Mass. 
Aion K Be Grag d, J — Pugsley 
< ‘enrei ackson, 1. 
Allen, Me Dick, ackson, Md. Reeder, 
Aplin, Dougherty, nkins, Rhea, Va. 
Babcock, Douglas, Johnson, Rixey, 
Ball, Del. Dovener, oy, Robb, 
Ball, Tex. Driscoll, Kehoe, Ro 
Barney, Eddy, Kern, Robertson, La. 
Elliott, X, Robinson, Nebr. 
Benton, Emerson, Ky 
Bingham, Feely, Lamb, Russell, 
Blackburn, Fitzgerald, Landis, Ryan, 
v. Fleming, Lassiter, hirm, 
y Flooå, er, Selby, 
Bor Foerderer, š en, 
Foster, III. Lever, Sheppard, 
Bowie, Foster, Vt. Lowis,Ga. erman, 
Brantley, Fowler, Lindsay, Showalter, 
Bristow, Gaines, Tenn. Littauer, Bibley, 
Gaines, W. Va. Livingston, Skiles, 
Brownlow, Gardner, Mich Loudenslager, Slayden, 
Bull, „N. McAndrews, 
Burk, Pa MeDermott, Smith, II. 
Burke, S. Dak. Gillet, N. Y. Rae, Smith, Wm. Alden 
Burleigh, Gillett, oe Mahon, Southwick, 
` Goldfogle, * 
Butler, Mo. Gooch, Mann, Shera 
hi Gordon, ! Sulzer, 
Graham, Martin, Tal 
Green, Pa, Maynard, Tate, 
Clayton, Griffith, Meyer, La. Thayer, 
Connell, Griggs, Miers, In Thompson, 
8 row. sonia T ins, N. Y. 
organ, ‘ongue, 
Cooper, Wis, Hanbury, Morrell, s 
Corliss, askins, Morris, Wachter, 
Creamer, W. 
Crowley, Heatwole, Mud Wai 4 
Gurt. i He Naphen, ’ White, 
menway, aphen, 5 
Dahle, Henry. Tex i Wiley, 
82 pa Otjen, Wilson, 
N Holiday, Pa. Wright, 
Davey, La. Hooker, Pou, Young, 
Da n. Hughes, Powers, Me. Zenor. 
The following pairs were announced: 


For the session: 

Mr. Irwin with Mr. Goocu. 

. WANGER with Mr. ADAMSON, 

. BROMWELL with Mr. CASSINGHAM, 

. RUSSELL with Mr. MCCLELLAN, 

. BoREING with Mr. TRIMBLE. 

. YOUNG with Mr. Benton. 

. DEEMER with Mr. MUTCHLER. 

. SHERMAN with Mr. RUPPERT. 

. BULL with Mr. CROWLEY. 

. MORRELL with Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. HEATWOLE with Mr. Tare. s 
Mr. Wricut with Mr. HALL, 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Bowrrsock with Mr.. LINDSAY. 

Mr. HEPBURN with Mr. COCHRAN. 

Mr. Davipson with Mr. SPARKMAN. 

Mr. BROWNLOW with Mr. PIERCE of Tennessee. 
Mr. Hemenway with Mr. Zenor. 

Mr. Foss with Mr. MEYER of Lonisiana. 

Mr. Burke of South Dakota with Mr. BUTLER of Missouri. 
Mr. HANBURY with Mr. LEVER. 

Mr. WX. ALDEN SMITH with Mr. FREELY. 

Mr. CONNELL with Mr. Foster of Illinois. 


Mr. BALL of Delaware with Mr. ALLEN of Kentucky, 


Mr. ALLEN of Maine with Mr. Davis of Florida, 

. SHOWALTER with Mr. SLAYDEN. 

. Dayton with Mr. Davey of Louisiana. 

. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. NAPHEN. 
. BINGHAM with Mr. CREAMER. 

. Powers of Maine with Mr. Games of Tennessee. 
. McCat with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. 

. HOLLIDAY with Mr. MIERS of Indiana. 

. SKILES with Mr. TALBERT. 

. GORDON with Mr. SCOTT. 

. GILLET of New York with Mr. CLAYTON, 

. CALDERHEAD with Mr. ROBB. 

. LANDIS with Mr. CLARK. 

. BARNEY with Mr. MCRAE. 

. BOUTELL with Mr. GRIGGS. 

. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. DE GRAFFENREID, 
For two weeks: 

Mr. WEEKS with Mr. SHEPPARD. 

For one week: 

Mr. CURRIER with Mr. PUGSLEY. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER with Mr. GRIFFITH. 

Until June 10: 

Mr. Foster of Vermont*with Mr. Pov. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Hay. 

Mr. DALZELL with Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, 
Until June 9: 

Mr. DARRAGH with Mr. THOMPSON. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Pennsylvania with Mr. LESTER. 
Mr. Apams with Mr. BRANTLEY, until next Monday. 
For this day: 

GRAHAM with Mr. FLOOD. 

. CURTIS with Mr. RHEA of Nee iat aa 

. BURK of Pennsylvania with Mr. Lewis of Georgia. 
. BURLEIGH with Mr. DOUGHERTY. 

. GARDNER of Michigan with Mr. SULZER. 

. GILL with Mr. LATIMER. 

. BEIDLER with Mr. HOOKER. 

. Joy with Mr. Jackson of Kansas. 
OVERSTREET with Mr. SELBY. 

. EMERSON with Mr. Henry of Texas, 

. WACHTER with Mr. MAYNARD. 

. CASSEL with Mr. ROBINSON of Nebraska, 

. REEDER with Mr. BROUSSARD., 

Mr. BLACKBURN with Mr. BOWIE. - 
. ACHESON with Mr. BALL of Texas. 

. TOMPKINS of New York with Mr. WILEY, 

. Bascock with Mr. LIVINGSTON, 

. WADSWORTH with Mr. WILSON. 

. Surru of Illinois with Mr. WHITE, 

. SHELDEN with Mr. SMALL. 

Mr. Scuru with Mr. THAYER. 

. PRINCE with Mr. Ryan. 

. MARSHALL with Mr. MAHONEY, 

. Manon with Mr. MCDERMOTT. 

. LITTAUER with Mr. LASSITER. 

. LESSLER with Mr. Lame. 

. Heper with Mr. KERN. 

. HAUGEN with Mr. KEHOE. 

. GARDNER of New Jersey with Mr. MCANDREWS, 
. Gates of West Virginia with Mr. GOLDFOGLE, 
. FOERDERER with Mr. FLEMING. 

. DouGLas with Mr. FITZGERALD, 

Dick with Mr. COONEY. 

. CORLISS with Mr. ELLIOTT, 

. BRISTOW with Mr. Conry. 

. DRISCOLL with Mr. RIXkx. 

Mr. DOVENER with Mr. JOHNSON. 

On this vote: 

Mr. SOUTHWICK with Mr. BELMONT. 

Mr. Mupp with Mr. NEVILLE. 


A k Speaker, I was in my seat and listening 
or oii I did not hear it called. I desire to vote ‘‘aye”’ on 


The SPEAKER. The tleman will be noted as present.“ 
We will see later whether he voted. 
Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw my vote. I 
am paired with Mr. BROWNLOW, of Tennessee. 
SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the name of the gentle- 
man, 
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The Clerk called the name of Mr. PIERCE, and he answered 
** present.” 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I voted ‘ Gell 
Iam paired with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAL- 
ZELL], and I therefore withdraw my vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the name of the gentle- 
man. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, 
and he answered present.” 

Mr. WOOTEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that the Chair 
understood my request. I was in my seat listening for my name 
to be called, but did not hear it. I wish to vote “aye.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman listening for the call of 
his name? 

Mr. WOOTEN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the name of the gentleman. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. WooTEN, and he voted ‘‘ aye.” 

The SPEAKER. On this question the yeas are 61 and the nays 
89; present,“ 17; total, 167. There is no quorum present. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was xg ae to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive commu- 
pote were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as 

ollows: 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 1 es- 
timate of 8 for rent and other expenses in his Depart- 
ei e Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 

rinted. 

p A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of State submitting 
a request for authority in relation to funds of the International 
8 at Paris—to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a communication from the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia submitting an estimate of additional appropriation 
for deficiencies in the service of the Washington water supply— 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
the Clerk, and referred to the several Calendars therein named, 
as follows: 

Mr. MOODY of Oregon, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 9501) to pro- 
vide for the sale of the unsold portion of the Umatilla Indian Res- 
ervation, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a 
report (No. 2412); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. THOMAS of Iowa, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14919) relating 
to the allowance of exceptions, ee the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 2413); which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 
2162) to increase the efficiency and change the name of the United 
States Marine-Hospital Service, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2415); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were severally reported from committees, 
delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13150) granting 
a pension to J. B. Mahan, reported the same with amendments, 
accompanied by a repor (No. 2362); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. KLEBERG, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14837) granting 
a pension to John H. Roberts, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2863); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar, 
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Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 6040) granting 
an increase of pension to John W. Craine, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2364); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 14098) granting an increase of pension 
to Albert M. Scott, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2365); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 13090) granting a pension to Freeman R. 
Gove, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a re- 

rt (No. 2366); which said bill and report were referred to the 
1 Calendar. 

Mr. CROWLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13324) eraning 
an increase of pension to John J. Cross, reported the same wit 
amendment, accompanied by areport (No. 2367); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5140) granting an 
increase of pension to Dudley Cary, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2368); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RUMPLE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14381) granti 
an increase of pension to George Riddle, reported the same wi 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2369); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. NORTON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 1274), granti 
a pension to Mary E. Fleming, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 2370); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

r. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5263) granting a 
pension to Fannie Frost, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2371); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOLLIDAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
whichywas referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12103) granti 
an increase of pension to Henry Hale, reported the same wit! 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2372); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 3552) granting a pension to John A. Reilley 
i gh the same without amendment, accompanied by a repo 
(No. 2878); which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5758) granting 
an increase of pension to Newton W. Elmendorf, late of Com- 

ny C, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserves, and Company E, 
Dne hundred and ninety-first Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
gah the same with amendments, accompanied by a report 
8 5 ms which said bill and report were referred to the Private 

alendar, 

Mr. HOLLIDAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12700) granting 
an increase of pension to Eberhard P. Lieberg, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2875); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RUMPLE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5080) granting a 
pension to Hester A. Farnsworth, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2376); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. KLEBERG, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the biil of the House (H. R. 9402) granting 
a pension to Alexander Curd, reported the same with amendments, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2377); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5302) granting an 
increase of pension to John H. Everitt, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2378); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CROWLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 3304) granting 
a pension to William Burke, reported the same with amendments, 
accompanied by a report (No. ale which said bill and report 


were referred to the Private Calendar. 
Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 

which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4764) 

increase of pension to Queen Esther Grimes, repo: 


ting an 
the same 
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without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2380); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 4952) granting a 
pension to A. D. Rutherford, reported the same with amendments, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2381); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4912) granting an 
increase of pension to Maggie L. Reaver, Sys the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2382); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 2243) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Mathews, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2383); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 4509) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Lemon, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2384); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LINDSAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14067) granting 
an increase of pension to John Wright. reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2385); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2265) granting an 
increase of pension to William Kelley, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2386); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11171) granting 
relief to Elizabeth A. Nalley, reported the same with amendments, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2387); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 14687) granting a pension to Margaret 
Brennan, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 2388); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 9154) granting a pension 
to Lillie V. Ball, reported the same with amendments, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2389); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RUMPLE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13621) granting 
an increase of pension to Anson Greeman, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2390); which said bill 
and 0 752 were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LINDSAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 8023) grantin 
an increase of pension to John Downing, reported the same wi 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2391); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 14774) granting a pension to John C. 
Clarke, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a 
report (No. 2392); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14814) granting a pen- 
sion to Herman J. Miller, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2393); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CROWLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12745) granting 
an increase of pension to Edmond Likes, reported the same with- 
out amendment, 5 by a report (No. 2394); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 10263) grant- 
‘ing au increase of pension to Daniel J. Byrnes, reported the same 
with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2395); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr, HOLLIDAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14592) grantin 
a pension to Benjamin F. Barrett, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 2396); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


Mr. KLEBERG, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14836) granting 
a pension to Rebecca L. Chambers, reported the same with amend- 


ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2397); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

r. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 1530) granting 
an increase of pension to Eliza A. Rickards, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2398); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CROWLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 9988) granting a 
pension to Calvin W. Clark, late of Company G, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 2399); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

. NORTON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 10964) granting 
an increase of pension to Francis M. Beebe, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2400); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CROWLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 


which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 18815) ting 
an increase of pension to James J. Wilson, reported the same 
o. 2401); which 


with amendment, accompanied by a zepon ( 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13617) granting a pen- 
sion to Anne M. Luman, reported the same with amendments, 
accompanied by a . (No. 2402); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 2409) granting 
a pension to Mary J. Markel, reported the same with amendments, 
accompanied by a zopar (No. 2403); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RUMPLE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11579) nting 
an increase of pensión to John A. Wright, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2404); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5960) granting 
an increase of pension to Lambert Johnson, reported the same 
with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2405); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 8672) granting 
a pension to Emily S. Barrett, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2406); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOLLIDAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 3518) granting 
increase of pension to James W. Young, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2407); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12056) granting 
an increase of pension to Warren C. Plummer, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2408); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RUMPLE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14421) genta 
an increase of pension to John Q. A. Rider, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2409); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 9153) granting an increase of pension to 
J. D. Binford, reported the same with amendments, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2410); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOLLIDAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 18565) granting 
a pension to Mary V. Scriven, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 2411); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

. LOVERING, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 
1570) for the relief of the widow and children of the late Joseph 
W. Etheridge and the widow of the late John M. Richardson, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a eg 
(No. 2414); which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, Mr. DAYTON introduced a reso- 
lution (H. Res. 298) providing for the appointment of a superin- 
tendent of the Clerk’s document room; which was referred to the 
Committee on Accounts. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private pe and resolutions of 
558 following titles were in uced and severally referred as 
ollows: 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 14964) granting a pension to Jose 
Pablo Garcia—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRICK: A bill (H. R. 14965) for the relief of Levi C. 
Smith—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 14966) granting an increase of 
a to Ambrose Lindsey—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sae “Mr. GILBERT: A bill (H. R. coy 67) granting a a pension to 
W. H. O’Dear—to the Committee on In 

By Mr. HOOKER: A bill (H. R. 14968) for the relief of Mattie 
J. and W. P. Horn, heirs of Preston A. Horn—to the Committee 
on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14969) for the relief of Caleb Perkins—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14970) for the relief of the estate of James 
P. Smith—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14971) for the relief of Charlotte Spears— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14072) | for the relief of the estate of George 
G. Noland, deceased—to thi ittee on War Claims. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 14973) Tor the relief of D. O. Perkins—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14974) for the relief of the estate of W. T. 
Collins, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14975) for the relief of the estate of Thomas 
S. Maben, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14976) for the relief of L. A. Whitehead to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14977) for the relief of J. E. Whittington— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14978) for the relief of the estate of Jesse 

bry, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14979) for the relief of the estate of William 
M. Bowles, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14980) for the relief of the estate of John R. 
Powers, deceased—to the Committee on War 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14981) for the relief of the estate of Wesley 
Crisler, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14982) for the relief of the estate of William 
A. Tinsley , deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

ae! a Pun (H. R. 14983) for the relief of the estate of William 
E. Bolls, deceased—to the Committee on War 


the Committee on War 

Also. a bill (H. R. 14985) for the relief of J. B. Hall, deceased— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14986) for the relief of Mrs. Catherine P. 
Byrnes—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14987) for the relief of Ann M. Brown—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14988) for the relief of the estate of James S. 
Winters, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14989) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
E. Windley—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14990) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. 
Nancy Mitchell—to the eee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MOSS: A bill (H. R Saare di for the relief of John R. 
Harvey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14992) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas P. Murray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14993) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi M. Chapman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 14984) for the relief of Samuel S. Coon—to bill 


By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 15002) ting a pension to 
Elias S. Carroll—to the % 
aer . OTJEN: A resolution (H. Res. 294) to refer to the Court 
of House bills Nos. 6511, 9380, 10014, 5042, 8262, 9479, 5717, 
5720, 10127, 10128, 10081, 1764, 9211, 8877, 3276, 10123, 10867. 5564, 
, 8265, 8006, 13965, 5493. 5491, 5502. 5507, 5508, 3484, 
11143, 12747, 12748, 13603, 13903, 8264, 10349, 6715, 3279, 742¹, 
12445, 13518, 13521, 3423, 5976, 14901, 3613, 3719. 1778, 7438, 11041; 
2951, 8293, 13050, 13648, and 10709 and the claims included therein— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Resolutions of Electrical Workers’ 
Association No. 3, of New York, indorsing House bill 6279, to in- 
crease the 3 of letter carriers to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Roads. 

Also, petition of Dr. W. G. Gregory, of Buffalo, N. Y., in sup- 
port of House bill 123, for the adoption of the metric tem of 
weights and measures—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. BOWERSOCK: Papers to accompany Honse bill 14949, 

nting an increase of pension to William J. Shepard—to the 
8 on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRICK: Petition of Indiana State Board of Agricul- 
ture, favoring the passage of House bill 8375, relating to land- 
grant colleges—to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, resolutions of Lakeview Post, No. 246, of Syracuse, Ind., 
Grand Army of the Republic, favoring the construction of war 
ships in the United States navy- to the Committee on 
nave Affairs. 

resolutions of Bricklayers and Masons’ International 
Union no No. 18, of South Bend, Ind., in relation to the employment 
of union bricklayers and masons in the erection of the naval dry 
dock at New Orleans, La.—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: Resolutions of Southern Kansas Mil- 
lers’ Club, of Wichita, Kans., for the ratification of certain re- 

ciprocal treaties—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
y Mr. CONRY: Resolutions of the diy 6 council of Lowell, 

Mass., indorsing House bill 6279, to increase the pay of letter 
carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CROMER: Resolution of George H. Thomas Post, of 
Indianapolis, and strongly indorsed by Elwood Post, Grand Army 
of the blic, ent of Indiana, favoring a service-pension 
Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of numerous citizens of Kentucky, in 
favor of House bills 178 and 179, for the repeal of the tax on dis- 
tilled ts—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

B . MOODY of Oregon: Resolutions of board of trustees of 
the Portland (Oreg.) Chamber of Commerce, in favor of a law to 
pension men of Life-Saving Service—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and F Commerce 

Mr. NAP : Resolutions of the common council of Low- 
ell, , indorsing House bill 6279, to increase the pay of letter 
carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts: Resolutions of the city 
council of Lowell, Mass., in favor of 5 increase of pay 
of letter carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


By Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama: Papers to accompany 
House bills 6975, 10969, 12088, 2724, 5619, 4007, 6219, 5625, 5618, 
11136, 10124, 4010, 2716, 8565, 2729, 2746, 2736, 2727, 2744, 6973, 6977, 
9949, 2735, 8567, 6971, 10467, 5731, 8568, 2732, 2738, 2734, and 8566, for 
reference of war claims to Court of Claims—to the Committee on 


By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 14994) for the relief of the | War 


cuts of Nancy P. Garrison, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Gas 

y Mr. SMITH of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 14995) for the relief of 
Charles H. Warren to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14996) for the relief of A. M. Ellis—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14997) for the relief of Mrs. M. E. Halde- 
man- to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A pill (H. R. 14998) granting an increase 
of pension to Francis H. Hervey—to the ittee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TONGUE: A bill (H. R. 14999) granting a pension to 
John W. Trunnell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HITT: A bill (H. R. 15000) granting an increase of pen- 
— 75 William J. Wiggins to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


By Mr. CURRIER: A bill (H. R. 15001) 
of pension to Clara E. Smith—to the Co 
sions. $ 


an increase 
— Pen- 


By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: Petition of Anthony Wayne 
Post, No. 271, of Fort Wayne, Ind., Grand Army of the Republic, 
favoring the passage of House bill 3067—to the Committee on In- 
bis Pensions, 
ide Mr. SCOTT: Petition of Vicksburg Post, No. 72, of Hum- 
boldt, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of "Kansas, fa- 
voring a bill to m and simplify the pension laws—to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensiofis. 
By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Petition of citizens of Indian 
Territory, relating to the education of white children, to accom- 
pany House resolution 292—to the Committee on Indian Af- 


325 House bill 14133, to correct the mili- 


Also, papers to accom 
oyd—to the Committee on Military 


Stun of Henry 


pers in support of House bill 9951, granting a ion 
to Marth 5 the 5 so! Pensions. — 
o ier. paper to accompany House 1755, granting a pension 
to Susan S. Rayner—to the Committee on Pensions. disia 
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SENATE. 
MONDAY, June 9, 1902. 


Prayer by Rev. F. J. Prettyman, of the as Ad Washington. 

The Secre proceeded to read the Jo of the proceedings 
of Saturday last, when, on request of Mr. GALLINGER, and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Journal will stand ap- 
proved, if there be no objection. It is approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of e e by Mr. W. J. 
Bnowxixd, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the 
following bills: 

DE ti (8. * granting an increase of pension to Helen A. B. 


fg bill 8. 2955 granting an increase of pension to Levi Hatch- 
ett. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
Bee? ma also sages e that the Speaker of the House had 


ollowing enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
pate = the President pro tempore: 
A bill (S. 4071) granting an increase of pension to George C. 


Tillman; 
A bill (S. 4927) granting an increase of pension to Hattie M. 


itney; 

A Dill H. = 949) for the relief of Charles H. Robinson; 

A bill (H. R. 1992) granting the right of way to the Alafia, 
Manatee and Guif Coast Railway Company through the United 
States light-house and military reservations on Gasparilla Island, 
in the State of Florida; 

A bill (H. R. 7034) for the relief of Navajo County, Ariz.; 

A mur Ai R. 7687) sea: an increase of pension to Charles C. 


Washb 

A bill 1 (H. R. 8736) rati the act of the Territorial legisla- 
ture of Arizona, asdi h 2, 1901, 88 a fund for 
the erection of additional buildings for the University of Arizona; 

A bill (H. R. 9592) granting a proio to Emily Briggs 

A bill (H. R. 12085) providing for the completion of a ight and 
fog-signal station in the Pata River, Maryland; and 

went (H. R. 12798) providing for free homesteads in the Ute 
Indian Reservation, in Colorado. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

Mr. FOSTER of Washington presented a petition of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council of Whatcom, Wash., praying for the enact- 
ment of 1 ion increasing the compensation of letter carriers; 
which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


Mr. CLARK of Montana presented a petition of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Handy, Mont., pra: for the 
enactment of 3 providing an educational test for immi- 


to this , and also to prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
pale roi ; which was referred to the Committee on 
mie gara 3 a petition of the Captain Charles French 


Chapter, No. 164, Spanish-American War Veterans, of Great 
Falls, Mont., praying for the eee of legislation to pre- 
vent the desecration of the American flag, etc.; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MALLORY presented a petition of sun citizens of 
Florida, praying for the adoption of certain amendments to the 
internal- revenue law relative to the tax on distilled spirits; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FRYE presented resolutions adopted by Lafayette Post, 
3 heed Dosa of New York, Grand Army of the Republic, 

paring conduct of the Army of the United States in the 
Philippine {san lands; which were referred to the Committee on 

He 9 a petition of the board of alderman and the 
common council of Lowell, Mass., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to increase the compensation of letter carriers; which 
was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally each 
with an amendment, and su reports thereon: 


PE Ra bill (S. 6015) granting an aa oF: of pension to Clara M. 
1 bin (S. 5882) granting an increase of pension to Merzellah 


errill; 
i A bili (H. 3 12284) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Shaw; an 


l BS ros (H. R. 8500) granting an increase of pension to Kate O. 
ps. 
Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 


was referred the bill (H. R. 3677) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to James F. GGW and sub- 


mitted a 
INGER. Tam 5 Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 12995) granting a 
nsionto John Lilley, to report it adversely. I move that the 

ill be postponed inde itely, the soldier having died since the bill 
was introduced. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 3641) for the allowance of certain claims 
for property taken for military purposes within the United States 
during the war with Spain, reported by the Secretary of War in 
acco ce with the requirements of an item contained in the 
sundry civil appropriation act, N. roved June 6. 1900, authorizing 
and directing the Secretary ar to eee just claims 
against the United States 10 for private property taken and used in 
the military service within the limits of the United States, etc., 
reported it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 


ESTHER D. HASLAM. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Iam directed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 6021) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Esther D. Haslam, to report it enn, 
without amendment. As this is a very urgent case, I ask unani 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Esther D. Haslam, widow of Thomas 
Haslam, late second lieutenant Company K, Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension 
of $20 month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Some days since the Senate adopted 
a resolution ae the Committee on Indian Affairs to inves- 
tigate certain c made against Hon, William A. Jones, 
Commissioner of In Han Aft Affairs. I submit a report on the resolu- 
tion, which I ask to have read. 

Mr. HALE. Will it answer—— 

Mr. STEWART. It onght to be read. It is very short. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There were certain char; made 
against the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for some alleged bad 
conduct in connection with the sale of certain Indian lands. 
The Committee on Indian Affairs was directed to inquire into the 
truth of those charges. This is a rt of twen S exoner- 
ating the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and I think it ought to 
be acted on by the Senate as soon as possible. 

Mr. HALE. I have no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suppose it will not take three 
minutes. 

Mr. HALE. I did not know the Senator proposed action, and 


gad Lge tds a. 
ENT pro tempore. The will be read, 
The report was read and agreed to, as follows: 


= The Committee on Indian Affairs, in obedience to the following resolu- 
on 

“ Resolved, That the 88 on a bat ara be, and it is hereby, au- 
thorized and to investigate charges in paraati p 
with the ae the Indian lands on Standing] ponk — — contained 


seventh 
e leave. to sit * — 
necessary expenses be from 
ers to be * i oved i The Committee to Audit and Control 
Expenses 


have rg 
leasin, 


pone to havo pa: committee are satisfied 
dation whatever for the charges made. 
The testim taken in the case is herewith submitted. It will be seen 
this that Mr. Wade admits that the by him in the letter 


e language used 
referred to was based on rumors and that positive root wan edd uced show- 
ing that Commissioner Jones had no connection, tor remote, with the 
leases in question, and that his conduct in DASTANDA with them was entirely 


unselfish. 
The committee are satisfied fully after careful investigation that ein a 
no foundation whatever for the charges made, and they respectfully be 

be discharged from further consideration of the resolution. 


MESSAGES AND PAPERS OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


Mr. PLATT of New York, from the Committee on Printing, to 
whom was the concurrent resolution submitted by Mr. 


GALLINGER December 12, 1901, reported it without amendment; 
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and it was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That 
there be printed 9,000 copies of the document known as Messagesand Papers 
of the Presidents, of which 3,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate and 
6,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, the remainder, if 
any, to held by the superintendent of documents, subject to the future 
action of Congress; and an edition of 10,000 copies shall be printed, to be held 
by. Apa F of documents and by him sold at the actual cost of 
publication. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. FAIRBANKS introduced a bill (S. 6108) to correct the 
military record of John M. Benson; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HEITFELD introduced a bill (S. 6109) to renew and extend 
certain letters patent; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 6110) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles A. Cooke; which was read twice by 
its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 6111) to authorize the 
Secretary of War, in his discretion, to favor American-built ships 
in the transportation of Government supplies to the Philippines 
across the Pacific Ocean; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. FRYE introduced a bill (S. 6112) granting an increase of 
pension to Daniel J. Hogan; which was read twice by its title, 
5 with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 

ensions. 

Mr. MITCHELL introduced a bill (S. 6113) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James H. Preston; which was read twice by 
its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. CARMACK introduced a bill (S. 6114) for the relief of 
John V. Wright; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6115) for the relief of Sue M. Mil- 
hous; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on ims. 

Mr. BURTON introduced a bill (S. 6116) for the protection of 
stock raising on public lands; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. WARREN introduced a bill (S. 6117) for the relief of 
George Lea Febiger; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS, 


Mr. MITCHELL submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
sed by him to the bill (H. R. 11997) granting to the Hawaii 
itch Company, Limited, the right of way over public lands in 
the districts of North and South Kohala, in the island of Hawaii, 
for the purpose of constructing and maintaining ditches or canals 
and the necessary reservoirs, dams, and the like, for irrigation 
and domestic purposes in said districts; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, and ordered to be 


rinted. 
E Mr. HALE (by request) submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed to the bill (H. R. 12865) regulating the use of tele- 
phone wires in the District of Columbia; which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be 


rinted. 
j Mr. BURTON submitted an amendment relative to sergeant- 
majors and senior quartermaster-sergeants in the Marine Corps, 
intended to be proposed by him to the naval appropriation bill; 
which was ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
number of pharmacists in the Navy, intended to be proposed by 
him to the naval appropriation bill; which was ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask to have printed a list furnished me 
by my late colleague, Mr. Chandler, being a list of the principal 
5 hes and reports made in Congress in recent years on the 
election of United States Senators by the people. It is a very 
brief paper, and I move that it be printed as a document, as it 
will be very convenient for reference. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HENRY A. B. DU BARRY. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 


e committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
Aho a AANE of the House to the bill (S. 1087) 5 increase of — 
sion to Helen A. B. Du Barry 


haying met, after full and conference haye 


2 to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
ows: 
That the House recede from its amendment. 


T. M. PATTERSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The report was agreed to. 
WILLIAM C. Hickox. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the di eeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the bill 15 R.4108) granting a pension to 
William C. Hickox having met, after full and free conference haye agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by the Senate insert “$16;" and the Senate 


agree to the same. 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
J.C. PRITCHARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


C. A. SULLOWAY, 
S. W. SMITH. 
J. A. NORTON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
The report was agreed to. 
SOLOMON P. BROCKWAY, 
Mr. McCUMBER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the T E votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10545) grantin an increase 


of pension to no gr ne P. Brockway, having met, after and free confer- 


ence have recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 8 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 

Senate, . gy Pad re — insert “$2; and the Be as 9 m 1778 of the 

sum e Sena ;” and the Sena’ same. 

2 FF 

JAMES P. TALIAFERRO, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


The report was agreed to. 

CRIMINAL, PAUPER, AND DEFECTIVE CLASSES. 

Mr. NELSON. I havea short article by Arthur MacDonald, of 
Washington, D. C., relating to the criminal, pauper, and defective 
classes. There is a bill relating to this matter pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and I move that the paper be 
printed as a document and referred to that committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

CONSULAR REPORTS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 

lowing 1 from the President of the United States; which 


Was read, and, With the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Printing: 
To the Senate: 


informa’ 
WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 9, 1902. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there further morning 
business? 

Mr. HALE. I move that the naval appropriation bill be 
taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator from Maine to the fact that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. SmmĮmons] gave notice that immediately after 
the routine morning business to-day he would address the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator from North Carolina will not 
object to going on with the appropriation bill. I should like to 
take it up anyhow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, has the morning business been 
concluded? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The morning business is closed, 
and the Senator from Maine moves that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the naval * bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to state to the Senator from 
Maine that I gave notice last Friday I would submit some remarks 
to the Senate this morning at the close of the routine morning 
business on the bill for the establishment of a park in the South- 
ern Appalachian Mountains, and I should like to proceed now, 
— to the notice I gave. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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Mr. HALE. I shall make my course in the matter subject to 
the convenience of the Senator from North Carolina. I should 
like very much to have the naval appropriation bill taken up. It 
has no controversies in it and will not take a long time, and every- 
body is desirous that we shall get the appropriation bills out of 
the way. I have no doubt the Senator so feels. If he had as lief 
wait until after the appropriation bill is finished, I would prefer 
to go on, but still in this matter, as I said, I yield to his conven- 
ience about it. 4 

Mr. SIMMONS. Iwould very much prefer, if it meets with 
the Senator’s approval, to goon now. I shall get through in time 
for him to have the bill taken up. 

Mr. HALE. Very well. Then let me get the bill up and then 
I will yield to the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Maine. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 14046) making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1903, and for other purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. HALE. Iask that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 

nsed with and that the amendments be considered in their order, 

en this is agreed upon I will yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine asks 
unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, that it be read for amendment, and that the commit- 
tee amendments shall first receive consideration. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


t FIVE YEARS IN PANAMA,“ BY DR. NELSON. 


Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from North Carolina kindly 
yields to me for a moment. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. It will take only a short time? 

Mr. MORGAN, Oh, yes; only a short time. 

Yesterday I obtained a work from the Public Library that I 
did not know of before, entitled Five Years in Panama, writ- 
ten by Dr. Wilford Nelson, who resided there as a practicing phy- 
sician for five years—from 1881 to 1886. I am having copied a 
number of extracts from that book. I ask leave to have them 
printed as a document for the information of the Senate. Of 
course the book will find its way into the RECORD in the debate, 
and the cheapest and easiest way to get it before the Senate is to 
print as a document the extracts from it that I desire to have 


printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator inform the 
Senate to what extent he desires to print extracts from the book? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ican not state by the pages of the book, but 
it will make about 15 or 20 pages of octavo matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HALE. What is the request? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
asks that there may be printed certain extracts from a book relat- 
ing to Panama. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman who called it to my atten- 
tion 

Mr. HALE. I do not ask the Senator to explain it. I only 
want to say that I suppose as we have begun printing all kinds of 
papers in reference to this subject it would not be fitting to inter- 
pose an objection,and I donot. If we ever get out of this course 
at some time, however, I shall object to essays and private mat- 
ters being submitted and printed as public documents. As Ihave 
said, this has started and pretty much everything has gone in, 
and I will not object to the Senator’s request. ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 

uest for printing the matter referred to as a document? The 
hair hears none, and the order is made. 
SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN FOREST RESERVE. 


Mr. BURTON. With the permission of the Senator from North 
Carolina, I desire to call attention to Senate bill No. 5228, upon 
the same subject the Senator is going to talk about. At the 
proper time when Senate bill 492, for the purchase of lands in the 
Appalachian range, shall be brought up, I desire to substitute 
Senate bill 5228 for Senate bill 492, reported by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Prrrcwarp]. The bill that I refer to and 
to which I want to call the attention of Senators is the committee 
bill. It has been carefully protected and safeguarded and meets 
with the approbation, as I understand it, of both Senators from 
North Carolina, as well as of the entire committee. I give notice 
that I shall call the bill up some time during the week when its 
consideration will not interfere with other business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I had intended to refer to the 
confusion which has arisen in reference to the bill to which the 
Senator from Kansas alludes, and upon which he will ask a vote. 


XXX V——406 


It has arisen by reason of the fact that the Committee on Forest 
Reservations and the Protection of Game has favorably reported 
during the present session two bills, both providing for the es- 
tablishment of a national reserve in the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains. 

The first bill is No. 492, which was introduced by my colleague 
pir. PRITCHARD], and which provides for the purchase by the 

overnment of 2,000,000 acres of land at a limit of cost of 
$5,000,000. The second bill, No. 5228, which has been reported 
by the committee as a substitute for the first, is a bill originally 
introduced in the House by Hon. James M. Moopy of North 
Carolina, and it provides for the purchase of 4,000,000 acres of 
land and fixes the limit of cost at $10.000,000. That is the bill 
which is before the Senate and upon which I desire to speak. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I presume 
that during the course of his speech he will explain it, but I have 
been so busy with other matters that I have not had time to ex- 
amine the bill. In what States is this land situated? Is it situ- 
ated in more than one State, I will ask the Senator? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. sir. The bill 

Mr. GALLINGER. I presume the Senator will explain that 
during his sone 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will explain it right now. The exact loca- 
tion of the park is not fixed by the bill, but there is a gensral pro- 
vision in the bill that its be located in the Southern Appa- 
lachian Mountains, in the States of West Virginia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, and Geor- 
gia. It is expected, however, that the park will be located in the 
higher ranges of the Great Smoky Mountains, the Unake Mount- 
ains, and the Black Mountains in the Blue Ridge, because of the 
superior altitude and scenery and because of the unrivaled hard- 
wood and long-leaf forests in those regions; but the exact location 
of the park within the limits of these States is wisely. I think, left 
within the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Four million acres, it is contemplated, shail | be purchased under 
the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture for this purpose, and 
the limit of cost is fixed at $10,000,000, because upon thorough 
investigation the De ent reached the conclusion that these 
lands could be pure d at an average of from two to two dol- 
lars and a half an acre. While the limit of cost is fixed at $10,- 
000,000, only $2,000,000 of that sum is made available for the next 
four years, the idea of the committee being that it would be at 
least ten years before the whole 4,000,000 acres would be pur- 
chased and title secured. 

The bill further provides as a safeguard that the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall make an annual report to Congress during the 
time he is engaged in making purchases of the land of which the 
park is to be composed. 

Mr. President, I have heard but one I might term substantive 
ground of objection to this bill, and that is that it commits the 
Government to a new line of policy which may eventually involve 
the expenditure of large sums of money. I want for a short time 
to examine this argument, for it is the basic ground of opposition 
to the bill. 

It is well known that during the last ten years there have been 
organized and established in the United States 41 national forest 
reservations. These reservationsare located in 13 different States. 
They comprise a total area of 72,000 square miles, the smallest 
containing about 18,000 acres, and the largest about four and one- 
half million acres. 

Not a single one of these forest reservations is located east of 
the 1 River. It is true that in the region east of the 
Mississippi River there are a number of so-called military parks 
or reservations, all of a limited area and for a specific purpose. 
There are certain battlefield reservations. such as the Chickamauga 
battle ground and the Gettysburg battle-ground park, also of 
limited area and established because of the historic interest at- 
taching to those particular spots. But of course these can not be 
called forest reservations or parks in such a sense as the Yellow- 
stone is a park or the reservations in the West are national forest 
reservations. 

Now, the establishment by the Government within a decade of 
these numerous and extensive Western reservations would be, I 
take it, accepted as a precedent for the legislation proposed in this 
bill and asa sufficient answer to the suggestion that it will commit 
the Government to a new policy but for the fact that all of these 
= were carved out of the public domain, land which already 

longed to the Government, while itis proposed by this bill that 
the Government shall go into the market and purchase the land 
out of which the park is to be established. 

Mr. President, I concede that there is a distinction between the 
proposition involved in the establishment of these Western re- 
serves and the proposition of this bill, but I think it is a distinc- 
tion without a substantive difference, because there can not be 
any material difference in principle between an appropriation of 
the property of the people and an appropriation of the money of 


’ 
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the at eg Whether these Western reserves were originally ac- 
quired by purchase, as in the case of the one which is located in 
what is known as the Louisiana Purchase,” or whether acquired 
by war, as in the case of those that are located within the terri- 
tory embraced in the Mexican cession, or acquired by discovery, 
as in the case of those embraced in the Oregon and Washington 
territory, in each case the lands were the property of the people 
and constituted a national asset of considerable value at the time 
they were organized. Those lands are used for parks, and to-day 
Iam informed (I do not know whether it is correct or not) by a 
man who I think has knowledge of these matters that the land 
thus appropriated by the Government if now owned by the Gov- 
ernment would be worth at least $100,000,000. 

If those lands had not been 8 by the Government 
for this specific purpose they would have been subject to sale, 
and when sold the money would have been covered into the Treas- 
ury and become a part of the property of the people. 

Mr. President, while the most of these reservations were carved, 
as I said, out of the national domain, that is not true of all of 
them. I do not wish to argue, although I think it would be ar- 
gueni, that the purchase by the Government of lands for the es- 

blishment of military and battlefield parks is a precedent for 
the proposed legislation, because I think that would be a doubt- 
ful argument and I do not wish to get upon doubtful ground, 
but there is one purchase by the Government for the purpose of 
a park reservation that is not only analogous, but is identical to 
that proposed here; as lawyers sometimes say, it is on all fours 
with it, and that is the purchase by te Government in 1896 from 
the Blackfoot Indians of a large yof land. I do not know 
how many acres there were, but I presume a great many, because 
the price paid by the Government was a million and a half dol- 
lars, and the subsequent use made of this land so purchased was 
to enlarge the Flathead Reservation in Montana. 

So, Mr. President, I submit that if the purchase by the Gov- 
ernment of these large bodies of land in the West for forest re- 
serves is differentiable in letter it is certainly not differentiable 
in substance and spirit from the proposition in this bill. Hence, 
Mr. President, the friends of the bill insist that it does not com- 
mit the Government to any new line of policy, but that the estab- 
lishment of parks and forest reservations has become a well- 
settled policy of the Government. If itis not already the settled 
policy I think it is a wise policy, and the sooner we enter upon it 
the better. 

There is hardly a European government, Mr. President, which 
has not 5 the importance and necessity of bringing its 
mountain forests under government control and ownership. In 
a number of European countries, notably France and Italy, where 
deforestation has resulted in the destruction of immense tracts of 
agricultural lands, impoverishing a great number of farmers and 

ts, the Government has entered upon the more costly and 
the more difficult scheme of reforestation. 

I shall not discuss that feature of the subject further than to 
say that in the last thirty P bre France has spent $40,000,000 in 
an attempt to restore conditions to where they were before the 
mountain-side deforestation began, and Italy, comparatively a 
poor country, has spent at least $12,000,000 in attempting the 
same thing in order to save the valley lands that are being de- 
stroyed by reason of the deforestation of hermountains. Although 
I had intended to do so, I shall not enter upon that line of discus- 
sion, because the distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Depew], who spoke on Saturday with a knowledge gained from 
actual observation of these matters, covered that branch of the 
subject very thoroughly and very effectively. 5 

ow, Mr. President, I wish to refer. to a suggestion which has 
been made, though not upon this floor. but on the outside and in 
rivate conversation with Senators, that there was some private 
Rnancial interest behind this bill; that there was possibly some 
job in it; that somebody wanted to unload upon the Government 
certain worthless lands. Í 

Mr. President, there is no foundation for this suggestion. 
First, because there are no large holdings, either private or cor- 
porate, within the limits prescribed by the bill. My understand- 
ing is that the largest single holding of lands within this area is 
about 5,000 acres, and as far as I know or as I have ever heard 
there is nobody urging this legislation who has any financial in- 
terest in it. 

But, Mr. President, as I said in the outset, the bill very wisely, 
I think, places the purchase of these lands in the hands of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and I see no reason why anyone should 
apprehend that the slightest imposition would be practiced upon 
the Government when the Secre of Agriculture, for whom 
we all have the highest regard, stands between the Government 
and such a job as that. There is absolutely no foundation, I 


think, in fact, for the suggestion. 
Neither, Mr. President. is there any foundation for the sug- 


gestion that this is a local measure—that is, local in th 


e sense 
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that it is intended to benefit especially oniy three or four or five 
States. The measure is essentially national in its features. The 
agitation in favor of this legislation came originally not from the 
section of country where the park is to be located, but it was a 
sort of spontaneous movement that seemed suddenly to spring up 
in all parts of the country. 

The first definite and organized movement in favor of it, it is 
true, was the action of the association known as the National 
Southern Appalachian Park Association, organized in the city of 
Asheville, but Asheville, although it is a small place, is one of t the 
most cosmopolitan towns in America, and the membership of this 
association is not confined to residents of that locality, but it com- 
prises prominent men from every of the Union. This was 
the first association that brought this matter to the attention of 
Congress, and it did it in a memorial of sin force and clear- 
ness, setting forth the national features of the bill. 

Upon this initiative a similar organization in Boston followed, 
known, I think, as the Appalachian Mountain Club of Boston, 
organized away back yonder in 1878, containing about 1,200 mem- 
bers, most of them living in New England, but it has members, 
I understand, residing in other parts of the country. This or- 

anization followed that of North Carolina in a memorial to 

gress, and after that there were more than a dozen, I think, 

of the leading scientific and trade associations of the country which 

ee memorialized Congressin favor of thismeasure. Among 
ese are: 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the largest and most representative body of scientists on the con- 
tinent, which met in New York in June, 1900; the American For- 
estry Association, with a large membership, including the forestry 
experts from ail parts of the country, which met here in Wash- 
ington December 13, 1900; the National Board of Trade, which 
met in this city in January, 1901, and various other trade and 
scientific organizations in different parts of the country. 

Mr. President, there is one resolution about this matter recently 
passed by an association of great importance which I wish to 
specifically call to the attention of the Senate. It is a resolution 
adopted by the National Hardwood Lumber Association at St. 
Louis, May 16 of this year. That association, I am informed, has 
the largest membership and oe of any similar association in 
the world. It was organized for the purpose of protecting the 
interests of the hard-wood manufacturers of the conntry. I wish 
to read it. It is very brief: 

Whereas the numerous forest reserves established by the National Gov- 


ernment are all located in the West and not one of them embraces any por- 
tion of the great hard-wood forests of the country: 


Resolved, That the National Hardwood Lumber Association tfull 
so the importance of esta’ the proposed National 
Forest rve in the hard-wood region of the Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains, both as a means of preserving mountains and preventing disas- 
trous floods, also asa means of demonstrating tothe of thiscountry 
what can be done in the way of using hard-wood forests, and at the same 
time perpetua: them for the benefit of future generations. 


The subject, Mr. President, having thus been e to the 
attention of the American people by these scientific and technical 
associations, the general press of the country took the subject u 
and discussed it approvingly, and I may say enthusiastically, all 
over the country. I discover in the very convincing and compre- 
hensive report made by the Secretary of Agriculture upon the 
feasibility of this scheme and its desirability from a national 
standpoint the names of 49 of the leading educational, religious, 
pclitical, scientific, and technical newspapers of the country, all 
of them of national prominence und importance. Among these 
are such papers as the New York Tribune. Baltimore Sun, Provi- 
dence Journal, Cleveland Leader, New York Lumber Trade Jour- 
nal, Forest and Stream, St. Louis Star, Pittsburg Commercial 
Gazette, New York Herald, Knoxville Times, New Orleans Pica- 
yune, Indianapolis News, Chicago Times-Herald, and Scientific 
American. ese publications speak in terms of the highest 
commendation of the movement as one of national interest and 
importance, and urge upon Congress immediate and fayorable 
action. 

Not only this, Mr. President, but, as the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. DEPEWw] stated on Saturday, the late Presi- 
dent McKinley in a message to the Senate strongly advocated 
the establishment of this reservation, and the present Chief Ex- 
ecutive, in a message to this Senate during this session, vigor- 
ously presses upon Congress the importance from a national 
standpoint of the establishment of this park. So I think it can 
safely be said that this is not a local scheme, but that it comes to 
Congress gs ey and indorsed by a great variety of interests in 
E 5 tional to be subserved b 

ow, W are the great nati purposes subserv: y 
the creation of this park? In connection with all questions look- 
ing to the preservation by the Government of forests there are 
two primal and overshadowing considerations. First, the pro- 
tection from destruction of the national timber and wood and 
fuel supply; and, secondly, the effect of deforestation upon the 
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climate, land erosion, and the regularity of the flow of streams 
as affecting agriculture, manufacturing, and commerce. 

Mr. President, without crediting all the predictions of alarm- 
ists in reference to the destruction of our national supply of tim- 
ber, it must be obvious to everybody that the available supply of 
timber in this country at large is rapidly disappearing. e 
amount of woodland area in 1880—I have not been able to get the 
correct. data since then—in proportion to the total land area of 
the country was 37 per cent. Since that time we all know there 
have been cuttings and clearings for agricultural purposes and 
for lumber, which has greatly reduced the amount of this per- 
centage, and to-day it is very much less than it was in 1880. I 
can only make an estimate—and that estimate I make after con- 
ferring with scientists familiar with this subject—and that is at 

resent there is certainly not over 27 per cent of the total area of 
land in the United States that is covered by available timber 
land. In many sections of the country where fifty years ago 
there seemed to be an abuudant supply of timber there is hardly 
enough left to-day to furnish firebote, woodbote, and housebote. 

Mr. President, I do not pretend to speak with the confidence of 
a full and accurate knowledge as to general conditions in this 
country upon this subject, but I do claim to know something 
about the condition in my own State. Thirty-five years ago the 
great long leaf and loblolly pine forest of my State had been 
scarcely touched. They were in primal condition; they had only 
been cut for the purpose of supplying the limited demand of a 
sparsely settled agricultural community, and the supply seemed 
inexhaustible. On account of the great demand for lumber and 
the partial failure of the supply in other parts of the country, 
about twenty years ago the lumberman turned his attention to 

. the South, and since that time there has been going on in my 
State a process of deforestation that threatens to destroy the great 
pine forests of that State. 

The hard-wood region of my State, which is chiefly in the west- 
ern and mountainous section, has to some extent exempt 
from this process of denudation, because of its inaccessibility and 
the lack of transportation; but even in the mountain region of 
my State, along the railroads and streams, already much of the 
finest hard-wood timber has been cut, and I do not think I hazard 
anything in saying that, if this process continues as it has for the 
last two decades, in another generation, not only the pine forests, 
but the hard-wood forests of my State will have been robbed of 
all of their timber. 

What has been going on in my State I believe has been going 
on in nearly every other State of the South during the last twenty 
years, and what has happened there has happened heretofore in 


most of the States of the Union. 
t that the only h against 


The demand for lumber is so i 
the total destruction of the available lumber supply of the coun- 
try is in the Government taking hold of this question and setting 
aside here and there great reservations, to be cut only when the 
timber is ripe, and then in limited quantities and under Govern- 
ment and expert supervision. 

Mr. President, as important as the consideration of the preser- 
vation of the timber supply of the country is, there is another 
consideration of national importance, of more concern even than 
that, and that is the effect of the destruction especially of moun- 
tain forests upon navigation. 

The effect of deforestation upon the regularity of water flow 
and the consequent navigability of streams is well known. This 
effect is much greater in streams in hilly and mountainous regions 
than in streams that have their rise and flow through coastal re- 

ions, but even in a comparatively level country the effect of de- 
orestation upon land erosion and the regularity of the water flow 
is very frequently disastrous. 

I have in mind as an illustration of this fact a certain river in 
my State, one of the largest rivers in that State, and the only 
large river in it which flows directly into the ocean. I refer to 
the Cape Fear River. Three generations ago, before deforesta- 
tion began along the banks of that river, or before it had pro- 
gressed to any considerable extent, that river was navigable all the 
year round 125 miles into the interior, up to the old historic town 
of Fayetteville, for light-draft ocean vessels drawing 5} feet. 
Fayetteville was then a port of entry and a distributing point of 
a large part of Virginia, South Carolina, and Tennessee, as well 
as central and western North Carolina. The watershed of this 
river is rich and fertile, and in that time 75 per cent of it has 
been cleared, and most of the timber has been cut off of the other 
25 per cent. As a result of this deforestation along that river, 
which runs through a comparatively level country, although it 
takes its rise in the foothills of my State, notwithstanding all the 
money that the Government has expended in dredging out the 
channel and in building jetties, its governing depth of water for 
eight months of the year is only 21 inches, as against 6 and 7 feet 
before this deforestation. 

Recently that stream has been examined by an engineer of the 


Government for the purpose of ascertaining what it would cost 
and whether it is feasible to restore its original depth of water, 
and his report made to this Congress shows that it will cost 
$1,300,000 to restore the original depth of 6 or 8 feet the year 
round, and that it can only be done by a system of slack-water 
dams and locks, and this Congress has made an 8 to 
begin the work of constructing these locks and dams. So that 
here is a case where, as the result of deforestation, the governing 
depth of the water in a stream has been reduced from 6 and 8 feet 
to 21 inches, and it will cost the Government one and a quarter 
millions dollars to restore that depth. 

But, Mr. President, as great as are the effects of this deforesta- 
tion upon streams running through hilly and lowland countries, 
it is infinitely greater in streams taking their rise in mountains, 
because of the greater elevation and the more rapid flow of the 
water as a result of that greater elevation. 

I know nothing about it myself, but scientists who have in- 
vestigated this question assert that if you remove the forest cov- 
ering from the Southern Appalachian Mountains or from any other 
Southern mountains with as great a waterfall asthey have there, 
a waterfall on the average of from 70 to 100 inches a year, the re- 
sult will be the washing away of the land surface of these moun- 
tains, and they will become in a comparatively short time as 
barren as the mountains and the hills of Palestine and those of 
southern France have become under like circumstances. In this 
Southern Appalachian region it is the forest cover alone that 
protects the soils from erosion and preserves the regular flow of 
the streams. 

In the far Western part of our country, where there is an almost 
total absence of forest, these effects do not follow because of the 
slight rainfall there, being from 5 to 20 inchesa year. In New 
England, where there has been great deforestation, there is meas- 
ps phew teat from these results by the Comparat vey light 
rainfall, being only about one-half of that of the Southern Appa- 
lachian region, but there are other reasons = this result has 
not followed deforestation in New England and the North. In 
the New England and other Northern States as far west as Minne- 
sota the glaciers have left innumerable lakes which serve as nat- 
ural reservoirs for the storage of water and for regulating its 
flow in the streams, and everywhere over this surface have de- 
posited deep beds of gravel and sand which possess a storage ca- 
pacity for water almost equal to that of the lakes. 

So influential are these two agencies that in many regions, even 
where the forest is riy removed, the streams have a fairly 
regular flow and the value of the water powers has been fairly 
maintained. Furthermore, in the cooler climate of this more 
northern region grasses grow with great vigor, and even on the 
cleared land surfaces they form a dense sod, which holds the soil 
in place, and as the rain descends it catches and holds the water - 
until it soaks into the soil beneath, from which it emerges weeks 
or even, perhaps, months later. 

As will be readily seen, such a favorable combination of condi- 
tions naturally preserves the regularity in the flow of the streams 
and prevents the erosion of the land surfaces, and consequently 
3 the silting up of the streams. In this Southern Appa- 

achian region, however, we have higher mountains, and hence 
2 mountain slopes; we have a heavier rainfall than that in 
the New England and other Northern States; we have no lakes or 
other natural reservoir basins; no extensive deposits of sand or 
gravel such as the glaciers have elsewhere left; the grasses do not 
w vigorously nor sod readily, and consequently they do not 
old the soil and prevent its erosion as they do in New England. 
Hence, as soon as the forest is destroyed the erosion of the land 
surface begins and continues rapidly until the soil is removed and 
the hard-rock surface reached. Therefore, it is literally and ab- 
solutely true that the destruction of the forests in this Southern 
Appalachian region means the destruction of the streams, the de- 
struction of the soils, and ultimately the destruction of the moun- 
tains themselves. 

The process by which this protection is afforded by the forest 
covering is simple. The myriads of independent and separate 
raindrops are broken in their downward descent by contact with 
the twigs and leaves of the trees and fall in a spray on the surface 
vegetation bélow—the herbs, the flowers, the ferns, and grass—and 
is received by the porous humus, and thence soaks into the soil 
below. There it is held as in a reservoir, and finally, weeks and 
months later, passes off through the rock crevices into the basin 
of the watershed below, and thence into the ocean. By this grad- 
ual absorption, percolation, and outflow the moisture necessary 
to plant life and to health is preserved and the regularity of water 
flow maintained. 

Now, remove the forest coverings from these mountain sides 
and summits, and these raindrops batter the soil in some instances 
into a hard, compact surface, over which the water flows in a 


sluice immediately into the drainway, and in other instances, ac- 
cording to the character of the soil, these raindrops batter the 
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soil to pieces, and both soil and water are precipitated into the 
basin below. In both instances the water is, in a few hours after 
the rain falls, on its way to the sea. The first effect of this sud- 
den precipitation of the rainfall into these mountain streams is 
an uncontrollable torrent, charged with the débris of mountain 
erosion, filling the channel of the stream with deposits of the 
heavier parts of this erosion, sweeping over its banks and distrib- 
uting itself throughout the valley, washing away the valley sur- 
face where the soil is light and the fall greater, and Ceponiting 
the light sand constituents of the erosion where the fall is less 
and the valley soil sufficiently firm to resist washing. In the first 
case the rich soil of the valley is washed away, and in the other 
it is covered with a sand as dry and lifeless as that of the desert. 

The secondary effect of this sudden precipitation of water into 
the mountain streams is the loss of the water supply which, had 
it entered the soil by absorption, would have been held for weeks 
and months in reserve, furnishing needed moisture for vegetable 
life and gradually parama off into the natural drainway, so as to 
preserve the regularity of the water flow of the streams. 

The effect of this erosion and these alternating floods, caused 
by deforestation, upon the navigation of the streams haying their 
headwaters in mountain regions is self-evident. The deposits 
from this erosion are not confined to the upper sections of these 
streams, but extend downward throughout its whole length, 
finally silting up the harbors. The effect of these alternating 
freshets and droughts upon water power for industrial pur, sis 
equally obvious, for the value of water for motive power depends 
not so much on the maximum supply as upon reasonable regu- 
larity in its flow. 

In all the Eastern States water power is an important indus- 
trial asset. On the streams having their sources in this proposed 
forest reserve the power already developed represents an annual 
asset of $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 and operates manufacturing en- 
terprises valued at $30,000,000. The remaining available but un- 
developed 1,000,000 horsepower would represent an annual asset 
of $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 and would operate manufacturing 
plants valued at $300,000,000. 

But owing to the absence of lakes and glacial gravels in the 
Southern Appalachian region the future maintenance of these 
values is inseparably connected with and dependent upon the pres- 
ervation of the forests about the headwaters of these streams. 
This fact is illustrated by recent measurements of two streams in 
North Carolina; one of them with 90 per cent of its drainage 
area still forest covered had a greater -season flow of water 
than did the other with six and one-half times the drainage area, 
of which area only 25 per cent was forest covered and had only a 
slightly less rainfall. ; 

ntila i pape han recent period the region embraced in the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains, where it is expected that this 
reserve will located, was but sparsely settled, and its settle- 
ment was confined almost. entirely to the valleys. 

The advent of railroads in this section has brought about a 
change in these conditions. The population has greatly in 
and is rapidly increasing. The valley lands have nearly all been 
cleared and brought into cultivation; the farmer and the lumber- 
man have begun to encroach upon the mountain sides in search 
of more land and timber. It is estimated that now 24 per cent of 
the lands in this area have been either cleared for agricultural 
purposes or denuded of timber. As a result of this deforestation 
already the effects I have before described are beginning to be 
seen and seriously felt. 

Last summer I traveled several hundred miles, partly by pri- 
vate conveyance, across these mountains and through these val- 
leys. All along the route, here and there, far up on the moun- 
tain sides, with slopes ranging from 20 to 40 degrees, often so 
steep that cultivation was limited to the hoe, there were farm 
clearings. Everywhere on these slopes and in the mountain coves 
was the débris of the lumberman or of the bark hunter—for the 
bark hunter in that section has been about as destructive to the 
timber interests as the lumberman himself. 

Some of these mountain-side farms were in cultivation, but 
many of them had been abandoned as worthless, and stood there 
barren and bleak, furnishing a water slope filled with eys and 
gorges, too poor for further cultivation, too poor and being washed 
away too rapidly to permit of its reproducing forest growth. The 
agricultural life of one of these clearings is, under varying condi- 
tions, from three to ten years. In that time the fertility of the 
soil has all been leached away, and it has become worthless and 
been abandoned. 

On this trip I stood upon Whiteside Mountain, one of the finest 
summits in the Southern Appalachian region. It rises nearly 


2,000 feet from the valley below. From the summit of this moun- 
tain I saw on the slopes of the nearest mountains about 25 of these 
mountain-side farms. Only about half a dozen of them, however, 
were in cultivation. Most of the balance had been worn out and 
abandoned and stood there desolate and bare, as they will probably 


stand until the end of time. The valleys through which I traveled 
were fertile, but the floods of that year had washed away the 
surface soil of many of those farms, rendering them ost 
valueless; and in other instances these rich bottoms were covered 
with a white sand, as dry and lifeless as the sands of the desert, 
the deposit of the floods. Atone place I passed, while on this trip, 
for mere! a mile down the valley of the Catawba, and on either 
side of this stream at this pa the valley was covered with a 
sand bank from 3 to 7 feet deep. 

I was told before the flood which left this deposit these valley 
lands were worth $100 an acre. After the flood voy were not 
worth 100 cents. In one of the near-by counties to the section I 
visited the very freshet which had deposited this sand bank in the 
rich valley of the Catawba had left hundreds of people desolate, had 
swept away their stock, their fences, their houses, and destroyed 
their crops. In another county a later flood came near sweeping 
away the whole town of Marshall, in which my colleague lives. 
$ e sweep away his office and destroyed his valuable 

w library. 

The damage done to agricultural lands and other property along 
the streams rising in the Southern Appalachian region by floods 
in the summer of 1901 is estimated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to have been not less than $10,000,000.. Along one river in 
North Carolina, the Catawba, to which I have before referred, 
bridges, mills, crops, and farm lands for 200 miles, valued at 
$1,500,000 were swept away bythestorms of May and August,1901.” 

In one valley in Mitchell County, to which I have before re- 
ferred in general terms, a valley largely cleared of forests, the 
storm of last May wrought damages estimated at more than 
$500,000.” The damage tothe property of the Southern Railway, 
which penetrates these mountains in various directions, by these 
storms during the last twelve months is estimated at more than 
$1,000,000, while its loss in traffic was also large. The storms of 
December, January, and February just passed have rivaled those 
of the spring and summer of 1901 in destructiveness. It is esti- 
mated by competent authority that the total damages of all kinds 
along these mountain streams during the past twelve months ex- 
ceed $18,000.000. I give below a detailed statement of this esti- 
mate, which will show how widespread and extensive were these 
damages, affecting the people of more than half a dozen States. 
These estimates have been made with great care by men who are 
familiar with each of these regions and who have investigated 
this matter with considerable thoroughness, 


Storm damages on streams rising in the pro; d Appalachian Jorest reserve 
between April, 1901, and April, 1902. 


Kanawha, adjacent streams (in Virginia and West Virginia) 1,500, 000 
Roanoke, James, etc. (in Virginia 1.009.900 
Watauga (in North Carolina and Tennessee) 2,000, 000 
Nolichucky (in North Carolina and Tennessee)... ---- 2,000,000 
French (in North Carolina and Tennessee) — 1,500,000 
Pa a A and Hiawascee ............--..----.---- . 1,500,000 
Broad, Saluda, and Catawba (in South Carolina) - 1,000,000 
Yadkin, Dan, and Roanoke (in North Carolina) 1,000, 000 
Catawba (in North Carolina) 2,000,000 
Savannah and Chattahoochee (in Georgia). 1,500, 000 
Coosa (in Georgia and Alabama) . 2,000,000 
Tennessee and other tributar ies 1,000,000 

„rr I E naseds nus E E 18, 000,000 


As this deforestation progresses, as it will progress with the 
increase of population and the lumbering in this section, the loss 
from these floods will also increase. The fact that these disas- 
trous floods are the direct result of deforestation is supported 
both by theory and ample and indisputable data. Until recent 
years no such results have followed eyen the heaviest and longest- 
continued rainfall. 

Now, Mr. President, the effects of this deforestation are not 
local. The destruction of land and of property from this cause, 
it is true, is greater in the mountain and the adjacent plateau re- ` 
gions, but the effects extend to the very mouth of the streams 
which take their rise in these mountains. The river channels are 
being silted up all the way to the harbor on the coast: the water 
powers which extend along these streams for from 100 hundred 
to 200 miles from their sources are gradually losing their value, 
and the farm bordering these streams for even greater distances 
are being destroyed both by floods and by washing. 

This applies to all of the great rivers of the South Atlantic 
States—the Potomac, the James, the Roanoke, the Pedee, the 
Congaree, the Altamaha—and to other important rivers emptying 
directly or indirectly into the Gulf, such as the Chattahoochee, 
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the Alabama, the Tennessee, and the Kanawha, which is one of 
the most important tributaries of the Ohio. 

Mr. BACON. You omitted to name the Savannah River. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Les; the Savannah is another important 
river taking its rise in these mountains, and there are others I 
have not named. The Blue Ridge Mountains is the great divide 
between those which flow northeastward, eastward, or southeast- 
ward into the Atlantic and those which flow southward, west- 
ward, and northwestward, ultimately reaching the Gulf. 

Can it be said that a proposition which affects so intimately the 
agriculture and the manufacturing of the immediate and adja- 
cent locality, which affects the navigation and the commerce of 
these great water highways, penetrating a dozen States of the 
Union, is not a national question? A considerable portion of these 
lands are located in North Carolina, but the streams which take 
their rise there spread out and pass through or border nearly all 
the Southern States and Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois. 

Even if North Carolina were able to do what we are now askin 
the Government to do (and of course it is not, because it woul 
require the entire revenue of the State for several years to purchase 
the land), it should not be required to do it, because the benefit 
resulting from the work will be as great to the other States 
through which these streams run as to North Carolina. It is 
true that New York and Pennsylvania are establishing local for- 
est reserves, but these will protect the sources of streams lying 
wholly within their borders, and the benefit is local, confined to 
the State in which the forest is situated. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the Senate to discuss 
another important phase of this question except in a very ronan 
way: That of the establishment of a great national health and 
pleasure resort. This is a subordinate purpose in the establish- 
ment of this great forest reserve, but it is none the less an im- 


portant one. e all know how rapidly the country is being 
settled, how population is increasing, how rapidly its lands are 
being cleared and brought under cultivation, and it is obvious 


that something should be done to preserve here and there a spot 
where the tired and weary toiler can come in touch with primeval 
nature and can find rest and fresh air and space in which to re- 
cuperate his exhausted energies. There is not a national parkin 
the whole Eastern region, the nearest being the Yellowstone Park, 
2.000 miles away, and there is not a national forest reserve this 
side of the Dakotas, about 1,800 miles away. 

The proposed forest reserve will be within twenty-four hours’ 
ride of more than half the population of the United States—the 
great cities of New Vork. Philadelphia, Chicago, and the populous 
region of the whole North and Central West, as well as the South. 
It is one of the most beautiful spots upon the earth. On the west 
are the high summits of the Smoky and the Unaka mountains, 
and irre; rly 3 on the east is the Blue Ridge, While there 
are hundreds of cross ridges rising from five to more that six 
thousand feet above the sea level, with valleys and plateaus and 
table-lands intersected with mountain brooks and streams, Sev- 
enty-five per cent of this region is still covered with forests which 
are generally conceded to be 3 in variety and extent than 
any other hard-wood or broad-leaved forests on the continent. 

Stary of these mountain slopes and ravines have never yet been 
invaded by the man with the ax. The mingling here in vigorous 
growth of the trees and shrubs of Canada with those of the ex- 
treme Southern States shows how well adapted is this region in 
general climatic conditions as a meeting ground for ple from 
all portions of this country. Its light air, which in the valleys is 
fairly dry, and its salubrious and invigorating climate make it a 
Mecca for the sick, the tired, and the weary. 

The American people as a whole are great lovers of nature, and 
this tendency should be encouraged. Now more than ever our 
children, even in their kindergarten days, are taught to see and 
understand the natural life about them. Our forefathers enjoyed 
the wild woods of this country, and we of to-day take pleasure in 
visiting, when we can find them, forests and streams as our fore- 
fathers saw them. 

We may not now appreciate fully this phase of the subject, 
but before the present century has passed there will be in this 
country east of the Mississippi River a hundred million people, 
and unless some such measure as that now proposed is adopted 
by this Government there will then be within all this region but 
few acres of that original forest to be found. As we look forward 
to these increasing millions, it is one of our duties to anticipate 
their needs and wishes, and for this they will be grateful, just as 
we now are grateful for the blessings which our forefathers left 
tous. With these increasing millions there will be the increas- 
ing need for such places of recreation and rest. We have now 
the opportunity of doing so without great cost, and I think it is our 
duty to perpetuate these wonderful forests and streams which if 
once destroyed are destroyed forever, but which if now preserved 
can be easily perpetuated, the benefits of which protection begin 
at once and continue indefinitely. 
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In short, Mr. President, the establishment of this reserve will 
protect from the vandalism of avarice the finest hard-wood for- 
ests on the continent; its proper management under trained Goy- 
ernment foresters will not only perpetuate a Ep ly of valuable 
hard-wood timber but will also work an incal le benefit as a 
perperam object lesson in showing to the American people how 
such a forest can be utilized by succeeding generations without 
being destroyed; it will preserve the regular flow of these numer- 
ous and large mountain streams, thus protecting from inundation 
and destruction the fertile agricultural lands bordering these 
streams through many States. It will preserve unimpaired for 
indefinite time the many valuable water powers on these various 
streams, thus sustaining great and varied manufacturing interests. 

It will greatly benefit the commerce of all this portion of the 
country by continuing the navigability of its numerous rivers; 
and finally it will supply the need, already beginning to be felt, 
and which will be felt more and more every gor for a great 
sanitarium where the tired and weary thousands and even mil- 
lions can for a time get out of the increasing rush of American 
business life, and in the natural quiet of this great forest, in 
touch with its picturesque mountains and beautiful streams, 
breathing its heathful, invigorating air, renew their strength and 
energies, and thus prolong their lives and labors. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the Senate further in 
the discussion of this question. But I wish to say that if the 
members of the Senate could see that country as I have seen it, 
could behold with their own eyesand not with the eyes of another 
the effects of deforestation upon the agriculture and the com- 
merce and the water power of the streams rising in those moun- 
tains, if they could see the surpassing beauty and grandeur of 
that wild and weird country I do not think there would be a sin- 
gle vote cast in this Chamber against the pending bill, and I sin- 
cerely trust there will not be a single vote cast against it. 

Mr. President, one other remark personal to myself. Unfor- 
tunately I was not in the Senate on Saturday when the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. DEPEw] delivered his very elo- 
quent, forcible, and illuminating speech upon this subject, and 
when it was 2 that a vote might pony be taken. To 
my prejudice it has been reported in the press of my State—and 
I of this in the nature of a matter of personal privilege— 
that my absence from the Chamber at that time, and the fact that 
I had given notice that I would speak to-day, prevented a vote, 
and that a golden opportunity for the passage of a bill in which 
the people of my State are greatly interested was lost. I wish to 
say that I was not responsible for the failure to take a vote at that 
time, if there was an opportune occasion, further than the fact 
that I had given notice that I would make a speech to-day. I 
wish to state, furthermore, that Iam informed td two Senators 
who have been deeply interested in this question that they would 
not have permitted a vote to have been taken then because they 
desired to hear further argument and elucidation before casting 
their votes. I have said this simply that my absence on Satur- 
day, which was unavoidable, might not be subject to misconstruc- 
tion in my own State. 

TELEPHONE SERVICE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, several days ago I gave 
notice that at the conclusion of the routine morning business to- 
day I would move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 12865) regulating the use of telephone wires in the 
District of Columbia, an important measure. I see that it is im- 
possible to consider it this momin; and I wish it understood 
that at the earliest opportunity I will move to take it up for con- 
sideration. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14046) making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. The first amendment 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, under the subhead Pay 
of the Navy,” on page 2, line 14, to increase the total appropria- 
tion for pay of the Navy from $16,138,199 to $16,327,699. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 15, to insert: 

ADDITIONAL ROOM FOR THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

J 
Boer space, inthe vicinity of the State, War and Navy Department building 
for the use of the Navy Department for the six months ending June 30, 1 
and the following sums are appropriated therefor: Rent, $11,375; heating and 
lighting, $2,600; in all, $13,975. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead ‘‘ Bureau of Navi- 
gation,” on page 6, after line 19, to strike out: 


Maintenance of colliers: Pay, hel pol rhea ty shipping, and subsistence of 
civilian officers and crews of naval colliers, and all expenses connected with 
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naval colliers e in emergencies which can not be paid from other 
pproprintions, $0,000. 


a) 
The amendment was agreed to 
The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 6, to insert: 


ee rat _— Lakes: The Secretary of the N. is here 
— vers, whose duty it A 


uired. pr and action to ake fulland dstailed 
to the — who shall transmit such report with his dee aH a 
thereon to Con forits action. And to defray the 5 of said board 
thesum of $5,000, or so much thereof as ma: be immediately 


ene appropriated 
Mr. HALE. Tir Hino 7 there ina mistake. The words Great 
Lakes should be stricken out. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Equipment Pepe evel line 14, after the word war,” to strike 
out “ $640, 000” and inse: 

Including the Le eee e ae land, $640,000: Provided, That the un- 


expended balance of former a) tions made for the establishment of 
Sey cont nate cnt bees ‘or purchase of lan the 


officers of the Treasw Department m are pe yee autho: 
ot aecounts of disbursing efficers of the Govern- 


allow, in the settlemen 
ment, all ex all expenditures heretofore made for land purchased for use as naval 
coal depots. 

So as to make the clause read: 

Depots for coal: To enable the Secretary of the Na’ 
visions of section 1552 of the Logins Statutes, authori: 


depots for coal and other inane for tì the arei made of yr _ 
unexpen — 


the purchase of n. 

ance of former a approp: —.— 8 tor the as mt of naval coal 

a shall be av: for purchase of land, and the accounting officers of 
Treasury ent are hereby authorized and directed to allow, in 

the settlement of the accounts of — — officers. of the Government, all 

em heretofore made for land for use as naval coal 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 23, to insert: 


Maintenance of colliers: Pay, pE SAT Shipping, and ene of 
civilian officers and crews of naval co connected with 


naval colliers em — — in emergencies. which can nt be paid from other 
appropriations, 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the head of ‘Civil estab- 
lishment,” on page 18, line 15, to increase the appropriation for 
the salary of one clerk in the Bureau of Equipment, navy-yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H., from $1,000 to $1,200; and, in line 17, to in- 
crease the total appropriation for the maintenance of the Bureau 
5 Equipment, navy-yard, Portsmouth, N. H., from $1,950 to 

2.150. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 21, after the word 
„dollars,“ to strike out 1 Writer“ and insert 2 Writers; in 
line 22, after the word “ dollars,“ to insert each,“ and in line 23. 


before the word in,“ to strike out 1 writer, at 8950; so as to 


make the clause read: 
N. Boston. Mass.: For I superintendent of ropewalk, at $1,875; 1 
dase a: 4005 Toles at $1,200; 2 writers, at $950 each; in all $6,475. n 


The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 2, after the word 
„ dollars,” to strike out“ 1 writer, at $950; 1 writer“ and insert 
“92 writers;’’ in line 4, after the word dollars,“ to insert 
“ each; ” in line 5, before the word “in,” to strike out 1 cus- 
todian of books, ‘at $1,200,” and in line 6, before the word 
“ hundred,” to strike out five thousand seven and insert “ four 
thousand five; so as to make the clause read: 

New 3 N. V.: For 1 clerk, at $1, 1 clerk, at $1,200; 2 
3 Mtge each; in all, $4,500. ita i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
appropriation for the civil establi 
from $31,202.52 to $30,202.52. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Bureau of Yards 
and Docks,” on page 26, after line 19, to insert: 

That there may be ap 8 under the provisions of section 1413 of the 
Bee ene te a S na te anes came taade toralik'vunmimssie aking? te 
ebe hall be 5 made in any 3 year: 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 4, after the word 
“ dollars,” to insert: 


To enable the Secretary 
the fresh-water suppl ee aS BeBe Rabe 
be necded, 


20, line 9, to reduce the total 
nt, Bureau of Equipment, 


of the Navy to make an examination conce: 
-Yard, $500, or so mu 


ude a survey of the ds 


analis of i water, an inquiry 
an estimate of 
tary shall 


the value of the a tore nny ponds; and . 
wr the desirability of con: „by purchase or otherwise, 


5 


Navy for such materials and work as may be necessary to 5 


Bin to be paid ew appropriations may 
and heretofore appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 3, to increase the 
total appropriation for Public works, Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, nayy-yards and stations. Naval 3 new Naval 
ry” from $672,075. to * 575 
The amendment was agreed to 
The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 5, to insert: 


Condemnation of land adjacent to the Norfolk Sey -Yard: The Secretary 
of the Navy be, and he is 8 2 eee 


meral is hereby a Grete ame 
for gt mar e Se ee we for 
orfolk Navy-Yard, and for other Pe gna namely: 
8 Schmolles property, con: Spaa 5 more or less, 
in Norfolk County. 7 — —.— jacent to the Norfolk 8 5 the act 
Congress ad A $88, entitled An act to aut! the condem- 
nation of ds for . ert blie buildings, and for 8 ur poses.“ and 
other laws of = United States, soas to completely vest in th United States 
the titleof said land. Andall such een be reported to Congress 
at its next session by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 2, after the word 
„dollars,“ to insert“ purchase of land. twenty-five thousand nine 
hundred and fifty: oe in line 5, before the word ' dollars,“ to 
strike out ‘‘ninety-three thousand ” and insert one hundred and 
eighteen thousand nine hundred and fifty;“ so as to make the 
clause read: 


Navalstation, Pg West, Fla.: — ooh to continue, $50,000; coaling pier, 
cisterns, $20, 


to lete, te 000; hase of lan in 
oak — ag y e oat, $118,060, per d nas 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Navy-yard 
Puget Sound, Washington,” on page 35, line 9, before the word 
thousand,“ to strike out two” and insert “ four, and in the 
same line, after the word dollars,“ to insert or so much thereof 
as may be necessary; so as to read: 

Purchase of land, $4,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 36, line 6, to increase the 
total appropriation for the navy-yard, Puget Sound, Washington, 
from $808,500 to $810,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Naval Station, 
Tutuila,“ on 37, line 7, after the word“ Samoa,” to insert 
to be immediately available; 80 as to read: 

Purchase of additional land at Samoa, to be immediately available, $85,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 14, before the word 
„removal.“ to strike out ‘* susce tibility to,” and insert the 
practicability of its; so as to the clause read: 

POETER op ny — C.: The 8 8 is directed to 
ery the at 27 Port Royal, 8. So right papi gop ro 
bility ofi ofits — pry at navy-yard, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 21, before the word 
„Charleston,“ to strike out ‘naval station” and insert “ navy- 
yard; ” in line 24, before the word Charleston,” to strike out 
“naval station’’ and insert ‘‘navy-yard,’’ and in line 25, after 
the word dollars,” to insert the following proviso: 


Provided. That the amount authorized in the act of June 7, 1900, to be ex- 

Tiea. for the purchase of a site for a naval station ator in the vicinity of 

Lag ine snake „from the 7 on for a new naval station and a dock 
from $100,000 to b 


85 as to N the clause read: 


Navy- Charleston, S. ©.: Stone Sestas onee 2 dock (toward com- 
pletion), 8250, in all, navy-yard, Charles : Provided, That 
the amount i anthoetaed ta the ant ce dune © 100 co ee pended for the ur- 
chase of a site fora naval station ator in the Vicinity my j — O., 
from the a tion for a new naval station and a dock be increased 


$100,000 to $106,000. 
Mr. HALE. I move, at the end of line 5, to add the words: 
And $6,000 is hereby appropriated. 
The words were left out by mistake. 
The amendment to the amendment was 72 8 to. 
The amendment as amended was 
The next amendment was, on page 38, after ne b, to insert: 


For developing the United States navy-yard at Charleston, S. C., the fol- 
lowing sums are appropriated 


Mr. HALE. a at the end of line 7, I move to insert 
what I send to the 


from 


1902. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be read. 
The SECRETARY. On page 38, at the end of line 7, insert: 


Office building for the commandant, $35. quarters for the commandant, 
2 quarters for civil engineer, $7,500; wharves, $59,000; grad- 

gand wg swine ts (to cost $80,000), $50, storehouse and 
storekeeper's , $50,000; equipment. bi 5 cost $125,000), $62,500; ma- 
chine shop for steam en ring (to cost $174, “yon foundry and c 


r (te cost $118.000), 
300; 


ft — te furnace for construction and repair (to cost $200,000), $50.009; power 
house and fuel storage for eee and repair (to cost 588.000 
machine shop for eee om ot 1552 8 000; a 
shop for construction amd to cost 000; f y for con- 
struction and (to . — ), $20, 7,300. 


fae structure = a 3 0 for in this act, and 


In all cases where buildin; 
jority is hereby 


where ap Eons ae not waa for the same, auth 


ven to t ui in his discretion, to enter into contraets 
‘or the entire Senge aye iE of buildings and structures, with the limit 
of cost as fixed in this 


The amendment is ‘the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was to. 

Mr. MALLORY, I should like to inquire if the bill is now 
open to general aria Percent or if only the committee amend- 
ments are 3 acted upon 

The PRESIDENT pro . Only the committee amend- 
ments are now being considered. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 39, line 1, to increase the total appropriation for public 
works in the Navy from $6,696,075 to $6,924,525. 

Mr. HALE. I move to change the total so as to read 
se $7, 6 49, $25.2? 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was a to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Public works, 
Bureau of Navigation,” in the app propriation for the Naval 
Academy, on page 39, line 18, after the word “improvements,” to 
insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That the Secretary of the Na y, in his discretion, continue 
the said improvements at the Naval Academy, ei ther by contract or day 
——.— or r both, as he may deem necessary for best interests of the Gov- 


The eee was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Naval Observa- 
tory,” on pose 44, line 2, to increase the appropriation for 
grounds and roads, etc., from $5,000 to $10,000. 

The amendment was: to: 

The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 2, to insert: 

For the expenses of the Board of Visitors to the Naval Observatory, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 4, to insert: 

Additional numbers of the American eris and Nautical Almanac: 
Hereafter there shall be published in addition to the present publications of 
the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac 2,500 copies, 500 of which 
shall be for the use of the Senate, 1,000 for the use of the House of Represent- 
atives, and 1.000 for distribution or oe by the Navy Department. 

The amendment was 

The next amendment was, oh the subhead “ Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery,” on page 46, after line 4, to insert: 


Naval hospital, Mare Island, Cal.: D tie fama in he nape 
old buildings and buildin new: for changing. offie — 
for enlisted men and buil uarters for citicers. career ae 15 
$20,000; for p etarra rf Lopar para- S us-disease hospital, $10,000; in all, 000 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 46, after line 18, to insert: 

That the active list of surgeons in the Navy shall hereafter consist of 70, 
and that of passed assistant surgeons and assistant surgeons of 135. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “‘Navy-yards, 
ee Island, Pennsylvania,” page. 52, line 5, after the word 
dollars,“ to insert “each; ” 80 as to read: 

avy: Ivania: In ge: 
Pe bk ra e Pennsy general storehouse: Two 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment 3 under the subhead ! Navy-yard, 
Norfolk, Va.,’” page 53, line 21, after the word dollars, to in- 
sert each; oy so as to read: 

Two receiving clerks, at $042 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The of 12 —5 bill was continued to line 16, on e 54, 
The PRE eee tempore. The Chair lays fore the 
Senate the unfinished 


Mr. HALE. I ask that it m may be temporarily laid aside. We 
can get this bill through in a few moments 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine asks 
unanimous consent. that the unfinished business be rarily 


laid aside, and that the Senate proceed with the consideration of 
the appropriation bill. 

Mr HARRIS. Mr. President, I dislike very much to object to 
3 business of the Senate, but as 1 have given notice that I 


wish to make some remarks on the canal bill, I should like very 


much to go on with them. 

Mr. HALE. We can finish this bill in a very short time. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think the interests of the appropriation 
bill will suffer by the delay of one day. 

Mr. HALE. have never known where an appropriation bill 
was nearly finished and when there was plenty of time for other 
measures—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine 
about how long he thinks it would take? 

Mr. HALE. Not over half an hour: 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The unfinished business, then, 
is temporarily laid aside for one-half hour, in order that the 
— may proceed with the consideration of the appropriation 

Mr. MITCHELL. Ihave just been advised by a Senator on 
this side that he will talk for half an hour at least on the naval 
appropriation bill. The Senator from Kansas gave notice the 
other day that he would desire to speak on the isthmian canal 
bill at 2 o’clock to-day. It is always the custom when a notice of 
that kind has been given to conform to it. I hope the Senator 
from Maine will give way. There will be plenty of time to get 


the 1 bill through. 
‘ALE. I had just, as I thought, very successfully made 


this arrangement with the Senator from Kansas himself. I shall 
= 5 to go on for over a half an hour. 

MITCHEL The Senator from Maine announced that 
the’ bill could be finished in half an hour, and I am advised by 
one of my — on my right that he himself will speak for at 
least half an hour. 

Mr. HALE. He may speak but ten minutes. We will wait 
and see. I do not want to shut anyone off, but everyone under- 
stands that when we get an appropriation bill going everything 

ves way. I do not want to interfere with the Senator from 

e gine to him, oria apna — 
we might run ong for half an hour. 
Ar RRIS was willing to yield for half an hour. 
ue HALE. I shall not go on any longer than that time to- 


da 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, under the subhead Sup- 
plies and Accounts,” on page 54, after line 24, to insert: 


That the active list of the Pay Corps of the Navy shall hereafter consist of 
13 pa 8 16 pay inspectors, 7 payzpesters. 2 aoe less than 23 of whom 
shall bo of the grade of . A assistant and 
assistant paymasters: Provided, T N 'paymasters after r three years’ 
service as 1 such, shall, after the e — by law, be 
eligible to fo promotion to passed a: t paymasters. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment, was under the subhead ‘‘ Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair,“ on page 59, after line 2, to insert: 

That hereafter the number of naval constructors and assistant naval con- 
structors shall not exceed 60: Provided, That no more than three assistant 
naval constructors, in addition to those appointed to fill vacancies arising in 
course; shall be appointed in any one calendar year. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Pay of professors 
and others, Naval Academy,” on page 68, line 7, after the word 
„dollars,“ to insert: 

One assistant librarian, at $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next. amendment was, on page 64, line 8, to deat the 
total appropriation for pay of professors and others at the Naval 
Academy from $55,191 to $56,191. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead ‘‘ Contingent, 
Naval Academy,” on page 65, line 22, after the word house,“ to 
insert and for clerk hire, carriages, and other incidental and 
necessary expenses of the Board.” 

The e sae was agreed to. 

EAEE oe on page 66, after line 24, to insert: 

ereafter the Degg ergot 5 — United — Naval one 


anor oy sate shall coms conaiat of 1 fro. gressional district, 1 from 
each Torrita 51 1 the District of ogg oo 2.from each State at largo, 


and 15 ‘rom ted States at large. y shall be appointed by 
President an shall, . the exception of ‘the 525 Taidaht 3 ap ted from 
the United £ States at be actual dents of the Ò onal or Ter- 


ritorial districts, or of the eresi of Columbia, or ofi States, respec- 


tively, from which they are appoin: 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 9, to insert: 


22 on: haretibetore EOT AA te ae ATANA 
o men, as hereinbefore 

Md., by a board of pame — to rage the officers-and instructors 
at Academy to be selected by the Secretary of the Navy. 


The amendment was agreed to 
The next amendment was, on page 67, line 15, to increase the 
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total appropriation for the Naval Academy from $229,905.77 to 
$230,905.77. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

That sections 8, 9, and 10 of the act approved March 3, 1899, entitled “An 
act to reorganize and increase the efficiency of the personnel of the Navy 
and Marine Corps of the United States,” are hereby repealed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Marine Corps,“ 
on page 68, after line 6, to insert: 

That from and after the date of the approva of this act the commandant 
of the Marine Corps shall have the rank and pay of a major-general in the 
Army, and when a vacancy shall occur in the office of commandant of the 
corps, on the expiration of the service of the 12 incumbent, by retire- 
ment or otherwise, the commandant of the Corps shall thereafter 
have the rank and pay of a brigadier-general. 

Mr. HALE. In line 9, after the word“ pay,” I move to insert 
“and allowances; ” and also in line 13, after the word pay,” to 
insert ‘‘and allowances.” 

Mr.GALLINGER. Striking out the word and after “rank.” 

Mr. HALE. Striking out the word “and” after rank.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 24, to increase the 
total appropriation for pay of noncommissioned officers, musi- 
41853 1 privates, as prescribed by law, etc., from $1,112,548 to 

1,236,028, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 2, to insert: 

* 8 * 1 of the Marine ‘forms now hag pene by 
4 e nne: 80 
i chenmaners, 40 trumpeters, ond 20 privates,” Seen tenn or See 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, line 17, to increase the 
ap’ iggy for provisions for the Marine Corps from $396,071.50 
to 071.50. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 5, to increase the 
e for clothing for the Marine Corps from $340,000 to 

2 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on 


1 pa e 78, line 1, to increase the 
eppo anon for military stores of the Marine Corps from $40,297 
to 297. 


The amendment was agreed to. s 
The next amendment was, on page 75, line 24, to increase th 
appropriation for contingent expenses of the Marine Corps from 

$91,700 to $103,700. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead ‘‘ Public works 
Marine Corps,” on page 76, line 10, after the word “ dollars, to 
insert improvements, sewers, plumbing, etc., marine barracks, 
nayy-yard, Boston, Mass., 81,500, and on page 77, line 3, to in- 
crease the total appropriation for public works under Marine 
Co from $145,500 to $147,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, after line 3, to insert: 


All contracts of the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, heretofore made 
between it and the United States, shall be completed by its successor, the 
Carnegie Steel Company, or its lawful successor, which has 77 7 575 and as- 
sumed, or may acquire and assume, all of its assets and all of its liabilities 
under the said contracts. And the said Carnegie Steel Company, or its law- 
ful successor, upon giving security in proper form and amount, conditioned 
for the performance 1 of the said contracts according to the true intent 
and meaning thereof, 1 be substituted therein for the said Carnegie Steel 
Company, Limited, and be entitled to exercise all rights thereunder which 
the said egie Steel Company, Limited, had or would have had if it had 
continued in existence. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead Increase of the 
Navy,” on page 77, after line 17, to strike out: 


That for the pps of further increasing the naval establishment of the 
United States the President is hereby authorized to have constructed by con- 
tract, exceptas herein otherwise provided, two first-class battle shipscarrying 
the heaviest armor and most powerful ordnance for vessels of their class u 
a trial lacement of about 16,000 tons, and to have the highest practicable 
ong and great radius of action, and to cost when built by 8 
ve of armor and armament, not exceeding $4,212,000 each; two firs ar- 
mored cruisers of about 14,500 tons trial disp! ment, carrying the heaviest 
armor and most powerful armament for vessels of their class, and to have 
the highest practicable speed and great radius of action, and to cost, when 
built by contract. exclusive of armor and armament, not exceeding $4,659,000 
each; two boats of about 1,000 tons trial lacement, to cost, when built 


the armored cruisers, and one of the ean herein authorized in such G 

vy-yard or navy-yards as he may designate, and for the purpose 
-yard or navy-yards as may be so des- 
ships the sum of $175,000, or so much 
f as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated for each of the navy- 
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N feat 9 the Secretary of the Navy may direct any such ship or ships 


The Secretary of the Navy is hereby instructed to keep an accurate ac- 
count of the cost of on and construction of such ship or 5 Whether 
built in Government yards or by contract, and report thereon to Con 
at each session the progress of work and cost thereof, including the inspec- 
tion of all the material going into the construction of such ship or ships, and 
upon the completion thereof to report a full and detailed statement sho 

he relative cost of inspection and construction in) Government yards an 
by contract: Provided further, The Secretary of the Navy shall build all the 
vessels herein authorized in such navy-yards as he may designate, should it 
reasonably appear that the persons, s, Or corporations, or the agents 
thereof, bidding for the construction of any of said vessels, have entered 
into any combination, nian ag or understanding, the effect, object, or 
purpose of which is to deprive the Government of fair, open, and unrestricted 
competition in letting contracts for the construction of any of said vessels. 


And in lieu thereof insert: 


That for the pu of further increasing the naval establishment of the 
United States, the ident is hereby authorized to have constructed by 
contract two first-class battle 5 — carrying the heaviest armor and most 
powerful ordnance for vessels of their class upon a trial displacement of not 
more than 16,000 tons, and to have the highest practicable speed and great 
radius of action, and to cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not exceed- 
ing $4,212,000 each; two first-class armored cruisers of not more than 14.500 
tons trial displacement, ca’ the heaviest armor and most powerful 
armament for vessels of their and to have the highest practicable 

and great radius of action, and to cost, exclusive of armor and arma- 
ment, not exceeding 1 N each; two gunboats of about 1,000 tons trial 
1 to when built, exclusive of armament, not exceedin 
$382,000 each, and the contract for the construction of each of said reese 
shall be oa. hcp the Secretary of the Navy, to the lowest best respon- 
sible bidder, having in view the best results and most expeditious delivery; 
and in the construction of all of said vessels the provisions of the act of 
Aup 8, 1886, entitled “An act to increase the naval establishment,” as to 
materials for said vessels, their engines, boilers, and machinery, the con- 
tracts under which they are built, the notice of any. proposals for the same, 
the plans, dra ifications therefor, and the methods of executing 
said contracts sha observed and followed, and, subject to the provisions 
of this act, all such vessels shall be built in compliance with the terms of 
said act, and in all their parts shall be of domestic machinery; and not more 
than two of the six batt! ri ey armored cruisers, and gunboats vided 
for in this act shall be built by one contracting perty. One battle ship or 
one armored cruiser herein provided for shall built on or near the coast 
of the Pacific Ocean or the waters connecting therewith; but if it shall a 
pear to the satisfaction of the President from the bidding for such contracts 
that said vessel can not be constructed on or near the coast of the Pacific 
Ocean at a cost not exceeding 4 per cent above the lowest accepted bid for 
the corresponding vessel provided for in this act, he shall authorize the con. 
struction of said vessel where in the United States, subject to the limi 
tations as to cost hereinbefore provided; and if the Secretary of the Navy” 
shall be unable to contract at reasonable prices for the construction of any 
of the vessels herein authorized, then he may build such vessel or vessels in 
such navy-yards as he may designate. 


Mr. HALE. Let that amendment be passed over. The Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. PERKINS] desires to make a few remarks 


upon it. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 81, after line 19, 
to insert: 


said com 
ment 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, after line 6, to insert the 
following: 

ry o e Navy is a tested 
2722 boat CE beste: Glee than the HONA tree TTA 
be presented to him for trial within six months after the passage of this ac s 
and if he shall find by said tests that any of the said boats, if more than one 
is nted, shall be equal or superior to the best submarine torpedo boat 
which shall then be in use in the Navy, he is authorized, in his discretion, to 
purchase the best one of the said boats at a price not exceeding $170,000. 

Mr. HALE. I move to strike out the words“ Sec. 2,” at the 
beginning of line 7. 

e amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. In line 11, after the word if, I move to insert 
tt one or;” so as to read: 
and if he shall find said tests that any of the said boats, if one or more 
than one is presented, shall be equal, etc. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. I have a few committee amendments to offer, and 
then I will get out of the way of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Harris]. page 4, at the end of line 15, I move to insert what 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, after the word dollars,” at the 


end of line 15, it is proposed to strike out the period, and insert 
a colon, and the following: 


Provided, That the accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby author- 
ized and directed to allow, in the settlement of the accounts of disbursing 
officers involved, payments made under the appropriation ‘Emergency 


fund” to civilian employees appointed by the Navy Department for duty in 


1902. 
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and serving at naval stations maintained in the island possessions during the 


fiscal year and until such time as Con; 
— or tno pay of such employees. — 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. Immediately following that, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT po tempore. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Following the amendment just adopted, it is 
proposed to insert: 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, is authorized to pay all civil- 

` jan employees ap ted for duty in the Philippine, Hawaiian, and Samoan 

islands, the island of Guam, and the island of Porto Rico, from the date of 
their sailing from the United States until they report for duty to the officer 
under whom they are to serve, and while ret to the United States, by 
the most direct route and with due expedition, a per diem compensation cor- 
responding to their pay while actually employed; and in cases where the ap- 
pointee is not to fill an existing vacancy his pay while traveling may 
charged to the annual appropriation of the bureau concerned. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

Mr. HALE. On page 15, after line 9, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. a 

a PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 15, after line 9, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 

Naval station, Cavite, P. I.: For 1 clerk, $1,400. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I move to change the total, on page 15, lines 10 
and 11, from $41,006.75” to“ $42,406.75.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 31, after the word dollars,“ in line 5, I 
move to insert what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 


stated. 
On page 81, line 5, after the word“ dollars,” 
rt: 


make specific appro- 


The SECRETARY. 
it is proposeđd to inse 

Reconstructing building No.19 (to cost $185,000), to continue, $60,000; ex- 
tension to dispensary building, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I move to change the total of the appropriation 
in that clause from 8499, 000“ to“ $560,500.” 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. HALE. On e 38, at the end of line 20, I move to insert 
what I send to the desk. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 38, at the end of line 20, it is pro- 


posed to insert: 
HARBOR, ISLAND OF GUAM. 


Improving harbor of San Luis d' Apra. island of Guam, $150,000, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy in the prosecution 
of the Ce 2 recommended by him for 8 channel across the reef 
near Fort ta Cruz and removing the top of the coral reef in the outer 
anchorage. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I move to change the total appropriation in lines 
1 and 2, on page 39, from ‘‘ $7,649,325 ” to $7,799,325.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 39, line 12, before the word“ hundred,” 
I move to strike out one and insert ‘‘two;’’ so as to make the 
ba $200,000. 

he amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 58, after line 23, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 58, after line 23, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Naval station, Cavite, Philippine Islands: One clerk to naval constructor, 
$1,400; 2 clerks at $1,200 each; in all, $3,800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I move to change the total appropriation in that 
clause from 525,824.25 to ** $29,624.25.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 60, after line 6, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 60, after line 6, it is proposed to 
insert: 


3 f Steam E ing: F ies, drawin 
mae ant 5 — 5 for the ite Sone * 8 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 61, after line 9, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 61, after line 9, it is proposed to in- 
sert: 

Toward the construction of a building on land owned by the Government 


at Annapolis, for an ment station and testing laboratory in the de- 
bertani of marine ei eering and nayal construction (at a cost not to 


exceed $250,000), and the complete equipment of the same with all the neces- 
sary appliances and apparatus (at a cost not to exceed $150,000), $200,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 62, after line 16, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 
; 3 SECRETARY, On page 62, after line 16, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Naval station, Cavite, P. I.: One writer, $1,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. In lines 17 and 18, on page 62, I move to change 
the total from 817,900“ to ‘* $19,100.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GAL- 
LINGER] has called my attention to an amendment which should 
be made. On page 64, line 24, after the words training of,” I 
moye to strike out ‘naval cadets” and insert midshipmen.““ 
That is to correspond with the law. : 

The amendment was agreed to. i: 

Mr. HALE. On page 65, line 3, after the words “instruction 
of, I moye to strike out cadets and insert midshipmen.”’ 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. HALE. I am obliged to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 

RIS] for deferring tome. The bill is now finished except one 
endment, and I give notice that I shall call up the bill to- 
morrow morning after the routine morning business. 
ISTHMIAN CANAL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the construction 
of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I suggest the lack of a 
quorum. 

Te PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
ro 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Cullom, 


Pe 
Bacon, el, Jones, Ark. Platt, N. Y. 
Bailey, Dillingham, Kitt: Scott, 
Berry, Dolliver, McCumber, Simmons, 
Blackburn, Dubois, Mori Stewart, 
B Fairbanks, McLaurin, S. C Teller. 
Burton. Foster, La. eMillan, - 
Carmack, arre 5 Turner, 
pp, Gallinger, Mi V. 
Clark, Mont. Hale. Mitche Warren 
krell, Harris, Morgan, 
Culberson, Hawley, Patterson, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCumeER in the chair). 
Forty-six Senators have responded to the roll call. A quorum is 
present. The Senator from Kansas will proceed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, it is just four hundred years 
since Columbus coasted along the Isthmus from Honduras to 
Porto Bello, seeking to solve the secret of the straits. Since that 
time and up to the present day there has been a steady and con- 
stant effort on the part of the poco nations of the world and 
on the part of a great many of the greatest men of the world to 
solve that same secret. There might be a great deal of inspira- 
tion derived from a consideration of the effort, the time, the 
money, and the labor that has been expended in an endeayor to 
accomplish this great work. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna], very properly, perhaps, 
tells us that it is not the time now to consider sentiment; that 
there is no necessity now for looking at anything but actual facts. 
I want to suggest, however, that in this remarkable period of 
four hundred years there is one fact that has at all times been 
prominent, one fact that stands out conspicuously and of such a 
character, I think, as to deserve the attention of even the veriest 
Gradgrind of the Senate, and that is, that in all of these explora- 
tions, in all of these surveys by scientific men of all sorts, there 
has never yet been placed upon record an adverse opinion con- 
cerning the feasibility and practicability of the Nicaragua route 
for a ship canal, the route which is embodied in the bill which 
has come over to us from the House of Representatives. 

It is a startling thing, and an unusual thing, I think, that in an 
engineering work of great magnitude there should be absolutely 
no differences of ee until very recently as to the 1 
and the 1 ity of it. It means a great deal, and I thi 
we should derive some strength and support from that idea. 

The Senator from Ohio the other day alluded in terms of high 
admiration to the great Frenchman, M. de Lesseps. I heartil 


agree with the Senator in his estimate of the value of the wor 
and of the character of that great man. 

The fact that, after the tremendous opposition of Great Britain 
and other powers, he finally succeeded in bringing to completion, 
EAAS, in every respect, the Suez Canal, that saved the voyage 
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around the Cape of Good Hope, is a monument which will endure. 


forever, and which will very largely, at least, cause the le 
of the world to forget the unfortunate errors and mi he 
subsequently made. The Senator from Ohio thinks that the 
Panama route is vastly strengthened because it had the support 
of this great man. Iam glad that the Senator has summoned 
M. de Lesseps asa witness in this case. It is fortunate for us 
that he was A one time here and gave his eviđence before a com- 
mittee of the other Houseof Congress. On March 8, 1880, before 
the Special Committee on Interoceanic Canals, appointed by the 
House of Representatives, Count. Ferdinand de Lesseps, the pro- 
jector of the Panama Ship Canal, came before the committee at 
its request; and I read pee the report the following: 

cae = Sa TA 4 pleasant duty of fn invi Fou de Lesseps and Mr. 
c erred u > 
8 e committee te tt Y- they are both present. The 
committee will now have the pleasure of hearing t de Lesseps. 

Then the Count proceeded to give a description of his proposed 
plan of a ship canal across the Isthmus of Darien. It is not nec- 
essary to r more than a . or two, which have refer- 
ence to the Nicaragua route. de Lesseps says: 

If it were determined ee exon mod 1 if there could not be a 
canal between the two oceans except a lock canal, then there was: no doubt 
that the Nicaragua route was the best route. 

He stated that the principal objection, or one of the objections, 
to the Nicaragua route was that it would be necessary first to 
construct a harbor at Brito, and another objection to it was that 


it would be impossible by that. route to make a sea-level canal. 
He advocated the a mei ity of a sea-level canal, raised acom- 
— and had fun ibed for the purpose of building a sea- 


It is fortunate, too, that we have the evidence of a great 
American engineer, Captain Eads, who appeared before the same 
committee on the same day; and, speaking of the Panama route, 
he made this statement: 


Amming bosrever, t — the dimculties involved in the drain- 
struction o the works d 


those insepara) 
ction of a canal D throu h the sick! bottom lands of the 


River, 
. a creation of a new for 
and the — — — of the old one to constitute a part of the canal, 
n all overcome by engineering skill, the 8 —— nse still remains 
open an 85750 can it be fairly answered 2 1 — 45 been 


pe — oe Tr —.— by the en 8 by M. de Les- 

upon the sum of $168,000,000 as the 5 of 
they work, 9 of interest d construction, but experienęe has shown 
that such are quite ble and are always much below the 
actual cost. 

Mr. President, it is known by everyone that, after the expend- 
iture of $260,000,000, the Frene jeet was found to be abso- 
lutely impossible, and that it has entirely abandoned. 

I want to read here from another body of —— engi- 
neers, who were referred to by the Senator from Ohio 

THe New PANAMA CANAL COMPANY, 


r to the New Panama Canal Company by the International Commission 
—— gt eas in accordance with article 31 of tle by-laws, dated 
INTRODUCTION. 


5 accordance with article — kaireng peas the New Panama Canal Com- 
a. technical commissio 


appointed a mot engineers composed as follows: 
at essrs. Robaglia, president, general inspector des ponts et — S 


Bouvier, secreta) meral inspector des et chaussées apna 
General Abbot, r Col United States Army (re ). 


I. inspector-general of mines — 
ee f tlantie Stea: Còmpany. 


Daymard, chief 
Commission, New Vork. 


A Peel general inspector des — et —— 0 
FFC department of public works of Prussia, 
counselor e en wor. 
formerly y technical direc irector-of the Kiel Canal pii 


Haner, RA pet of the Manchester Canal Com 
Koch, counselor of public yr boii of the 
Darmstadt, formerly special me: 
Kiel cree 


Jules Martin, inspector des ponts et chaussées (retired). 
Skalkowski, formerly director of the D bureau of mines in the epartment 
of 3 and esta’ Russia, 


engineer of the Republic of Colombia. 

That body of engineers comprised a number of distinguished 
engineers of different nationalities—English, German, American, 
French, and Italian. This commission of engineers made a report 
to the company, which reads as follows: 

The commission of engineers has held between „ 1896, and Sep- 


te 2 — oy ee T sessions 

Te has fo a greg tomer eh day, 5 — ea 
— — visited the Isthmus in the spring of 1898. brought 

back data. and information which confirmed in „ 

Particular the conclusions to which the commission had already been lod by 


Technical Academy of 
commission of the 


Several mem 
ts sti 
They then. proceeded to discuss possible solutions in justification 
of the one adopted. 


Principal por pppoe 
The ross the Isthmus of 


maritime canal ac: Panama 
3 a — — pana of view, two 33 difficulties. These are, on the 
one d, the chain of the Cordilleras, which must be crossed by a cut about 
110 meters dee (361 feet) if a sea-level canal is contem lated, or by a COR- 
bie cut, but little less than 70 meters deep ( EA with 
locks is intended. On the other hand, there is the river Cha a torrential 
5 subject to sudden freshets, of which —.— canal m y fol- 


is in — of water sup 
of the several to be provided for, an importance s the fact 
that the aceumulated flow of the Chagres itself and of the other streams on 
the line of thecanal becomes insufficient during a certain pr the year, 
The first two difficulties increase as a lower and lower canal 
2 and acquire their maximum of intensify in the case of a canal without 


locks. 
On the contrary, the third difficulty, which e a canal with 
locks, becomes greater as 8 level is ra: 

The first difficulty, — to the excavation of the great cut at the sum- 
mit 3 the two watersheds, does not raise any 
question; it is, the work: to. be-dane Dy manual ie m, which may 
require more or less time and expenditure, but which, being without any 
mamas element re err api on —.— Ea . well-known character of 

material, does require y- practical problem 

of a large excavation to be made within a restricted space. 

PRINCIPAL DIFFICULTY ENCOUNTERED BY A CANAL WITHOUT LOCKS: 

The second difficulty, due to the presence of the river Chagres upon the 
same territory as the canal, is, in view of ble Sag rag gh Ayy a more 
serious order. The rectification of the of the river the purpose of 
utilizing it for the canal can not be contemplated. The A tg bi ged of the 
ae and the violence of the large freshets are incompatible with a solution 


To turn the stream completely from its course and to direct it to the Pacific 

fos far from the location selected for the canal, an idea formerly advanced 
in part considered, would be a colossal — —— an amount 
of labor which would render it im le. It is a solution upon which it 
does not seem ble to dwell. It therefore becomes necessary to make of 
— river and of the canal two neighbors, whose character and wants are to 
be harmonized. This is a solution w seems very difficult when consider- 

a canal without locks. In fact, from whatever 9 of view it is con- 

1 sidered we must acknowledge that it is necessary to 8 to the 
am artificial waterway capable of disc r * —— flood 

anse riviin a very large flow per second, and this even when the watersof a 
1 portion of the watershed have been temporarily stored in a reservoir 


An artificial bed established at a higher elevation than the canal itself 
would prove to be not only a wore ys very ob greasy to execute, but also to be a 


a ent m 
. ty state that the = 1 obstacle to tho execution of 
entailed execu- 


a aaa] i without Toks results less from 


We therefore have the decision of the 3 selected by the 
Panama Canal Company itself as to the absolute impracticability 
of ever obtaining there a sea-level canal. 

It has been suggested as one of the reasons why we should take 
the Panama route that at some timein the future it might be pos- 
sible to convert it into a sea-level canal; that at some day we 
might succeed in paralleling the old canal with the new canal, 
which would carry the waters of the Chagres, and which would 


enable ships to pass without loc from ocean to ocean. 

has been absolutely by the men most interested in solv- 

5 this problem. It has been pronounced impracticable by many 
ers. 


Our own Commission recently made a report, and while not say- 
ing it is absolutely i ible, they said that it would involve the 
expenditure of at Teast $250,000, 000, and would 3 not less than 
twenty years, without giving us the slightest hope of ultimate 


success. 

I think the evidence which was given before the committee by 
Mr. Lyman E. Cooley is of importance in these matters. 
Every man in the West knows that Mr. Cooley, as an engineer in 
connection with canals and dams and waterways, has had a most 
wonderful and successful experience. He is regarded as a master 
in all that pertains to that class of engi 
succinct and concise statement of 
canal at Panama. He 

Mr. de Lesseps and his ETRE SERE jo maintain befere:the-pub- 
lic the 8 sea-level proposition. So So they proposed to construct this 
canal in steps, and cut out a step ata time, eventually reach a sea-level 
canal. There was no final plan as to how ‘that should be done further than 
was covered in the combract: with Eiffel for 1 steel locks, 
in that connection that the United States undertook an inves- 

matter in President Grant's Heni by the 98 ofa 

of Daniel Amm: 


en, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation; 
General Hamphrey: Chief of Engineers, 8 States Army. and d Carlisle 

5 the Coast Sur v. utlemen reached a conclu- 
sion an 


; that th: 
favor of 
That 


eering, and he gave avery 
question as to a sea-level 


Let me sa 


jublished that conclusion : 1876, I declaring unanimously in 
e Nicaragua route as the most practicable route. 

dgment of the profession on that matter ever 

9 aur at the conferenge at is, — 

Menocal and Mr. Ammen and Mr. Johnson 


Har! the E: representatives and Russian representatives 
it was xd that the — 9 route was the 

fora high] level canal; and the rence Wo have so deci but as the 

matter De came before the conference with the proposi- 
tion tha must be a sea-level canal, and on this cote oe vote was 
for Panama, with a 8 of the foreign delegates no That 
is the history of the That 2 — jndg- 
ment of American 3 until report. 
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reasons for American peo ente: a. preference for Nica- 
Tagua, because that is the unbroken non the matter as the results of all 
5 — igations. 

e 


HAIRMAN. Fora great many years. 


Mr. CooLEY. Ever since 1876. I personally can see no reason for changing 


that judgment now- 

Mr. President, it is true that we have had a decision from our 
ission; we have had three reports from the Commission; and 

I propose to take them up and to call attention to some points 

where I think, with all due respect to the Commission, conceding 
their ability in every way, we may yet venture to differ somewhat 
from their conclusions. 

For fifty years our people have suffered under a nightmare. of 
restraint brought about by diplomatic jugglery and unwarranted 
selfishness. About five years ago the American people had made 
up their minds that this was a work of too great magnitude to be 
intrusted to the hands.of private individuals or corporations, and 
all over the country the sentiment was universal that the Gov- 
ernment itself should undertake the construction and control of 
this- world-wide necessity. 

- Fortunately, we have been enabled to remove the barrier to 
national action, and by the enactment of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty the hands of the Government are released for this mighty 
Work. The nation was really ready to proceed with this work at 
that time, but there were powerful interests that feared the com- 
petition and interposed every possible obstacle for delay. There 
were others, of course, who were doubtful as to whether the 
necessary explorations had been made, and whether any unknown 
difficulties existed which had to be removed. The two influences 
combined held back action at a time when it seemed as if the 
work was about to be begun. 

The Ni Canal Commission was organized and author- 
ized to make a thorough exploration of the route via the San Juan 
River and Lake Nicaragua. This route had been explored, sur- 
veyed, and resurveyed time and time again, and the extraordinary. 
fact remains to this day that, notwithstanding the number of 
surveys and examinations that have been made of this route by 

rnmental as well as corporate representatives, no engineer 
as ever yet placed upon record an opinion adverse to its feasi- 
bility and practicability. Aftera complete examination again the 
Nicaragua Canal Commission reported to us that there were no 
obstacles in the way; that the canal could be constructed within 
the limit of what was deemed a reasonable expenditure of money. 
This still was not sufficient, and again the same powerful infin- 
ences. were brought to bear, and the Isthmian Canal Commission 
was authorized and amillion of dollars appropriated in orderthat 
itmight not only reexamine the Nicaraguan route, butthe Panama 
and all other possible routes. A 

Over two years of time were consumed by this Commission, 
and'on November 30, 1900, a inary report was submitted 
which, while making estimates on a larger and deeper canal than 
had ever before been contemplated, still reported that there was 
absolutely nothing to prevent the construction of a practicable 
canal ample forall modern -along the N: nan route. 
A year later their final report was submitted, which again 
repeated the undoubted fact that there was absolutely nothing 
along the line of the San Juan River, the lake, or the two divi- 
sions at the east and west end which offered anything that was 
unusually difficult or that might not be reasonably and easily 
overcome. At the same time certain ces were pointed 
out as to the Panama line. 5 

It was fairly and fully examined, and although it was stated 
that there were certain physical advantages, such as a shorter 
canal line, a more complete knowledge of the country through 
which it passes, and a lower cost of maintenance and operation 
in favor of the Panama route, yet the price fixed by the Panama 
Canal Com for the sale of its Las a and franchises is.so 
unreasonable that its acceptance could not be recommended by 
the Commission. It was stated in this report that, except for the 
items of risks and delays, the time required to pass through the 
canals need be taken into account only as an element in the time 

nired by vessels to make their voyages between terminal ports. 
Sompared on this basis, the Nicaraguan route is the more advan- 
tageous for all transisthmian commerce except that hag Sep 
or ending on the west coast of South America. For the com- 
merce in which the United States is most interested, that between 
our Pacific and Atlantic ports, and European and American, the 

Nicaraguan route is shorter by about one day, and the same ad- 

vantage exists between our Atlantic ports and the Orient. For 

our Gulf ports the advantage of the Nicaraguan route is two days: 
The Nicaraguan route would be the more favorable one for 

Sailing vessels because of the uncertain winds. in the Bay of Pan- 

ama. A canal by the Panama route will be simply a means of 

connection between the two oceans. While it has been a high- 
way of commerce for more than three hundred years, and a rail - 


road has. been in o 
effected industrial changes of but little consequence. 


tion there for nearly fifty years, this has 
The natural 
features of the country are such that no considerable development 
is likely to occur as a result of the construction and operation of 


the canal. à 

The cost of completing the two canals was given, and a.state- 
ment was made of the value in completing the canal of the work 
done. by the Company. After this report. was 
made public there seemed to be a panic among the members of the 
Panama. Canal Company, and in great haste a proposition was 
made finally offering the entire property at the valuation placed 
upon it by the Commission. Taking up this offer of the Panama 
Canal Company, the Commission, in January of this. year, pre- 
pared. a. supplementary report in which some marked changes 
occur in the conclusions given as compared with the conclusions 
in the former report. A close examination will show that many 
items that were mentioned favorable to the Nicaraguan route are 
omitted, and that additional arguments in fayor of the Panama 
route are inserted and additional emphasis given to certain adyan- 
tages possessed by that route. 

Now, Mr. President, while I have the highest regard, respect, 
and esteem for the members of this Commission, there are some 
extraordinary things, it seems to me, in the 2 sacha used by which 
they arrive at some of these conclusions. I desire very briefly to- 
call the attention of the Senate to these matters. I can not help 
thinking that the open character of the country and the visibili 
~~ 3 aotan y done unduly im A our 3 an 

e idea of saving some money and getting a in was 
allowed too much to influence their judgment and obscure other 
matters of vital importance. In the preliminary report, which 
was made in November, 1900, the valuation of the work of the 
Panama Canal Company is as follows: 


So ee ASE, eR, EIS I INO rem $21, 020, 386. 
Gated lin Ua ooo sas caoee Sona a A A A . ——— 1,125,000 
i riven eee .. eeu 300, 

386 

Feen area a a eha * ry nT 
28, 984,463 

Panama Railroad stock at par: ............--....-...-------------- — 7,000,000 
PBST ONO i ̃ aeS yea araso p aa 33, 934, 463 


It was stated there that the value of the French work is greatly 
reduced by the fact that the spoil banks on the Atlantic maritime 
section frequently come within the limits of the enlarged canal 
now estimated for. It is the universal practice in determining 
the cost of work to be done to add a certain percentage for con- 
tingencies, because. for. safety it is always. deemed better to pro- 
vide a margin for the unforeseen difficulties which may have to be 
encountered or overcome. 

In buying a. piece of work to be utilized in anew or greater 
work the doubtful element is of a different sort. In that case 
the purchaser, in order to be safe, must necessarily count on cer- 


tain contingencies that will prevent the application of the old 
work as and completely and with as much value as may be 
implied by the first estimate. Conseqnently it would be the part 


of wisdomand prudent. business discretion to deduct a percentage 
for contingencies, all of which would have a tendency to reduce 
the value of the work tothe purchaser. Instead of that, our Com- 
mission, for some reason which. has not been satisfactorily ex- 
puma although the information was sought in the hearings 

ore the committee, has added. 20 per cent to this estimate. 
This estimate was materially changed in the final report, and the 
figures.there appear as follows: 


Canal excavation 020, 
Chagres diversion 176, 186. 
Gatun diversion , 396, 
Railroad diversion (miles)) 800,000 
22, 895, 028 
Contingencies; 20 per cen nann in 4, 579, 005: 


6 ̃—itü—l8—ʃ—½ẽ eon oe pone a raed ae E A — 27,474,033. 
Of the existing 70,000 shares of the Panama Railroad 


The Commission say— 
the canal company wiil. transfer to the United States all but about 1,100 


They say: 

These latter are held by a few individuals residing in various of the 
United States and in 3 it will not be the policy of United 
States to so manage the as to secure a large revenue, it is probable 
that the holders of these shares will in time find it to their 3 


of them at the price fixed by the Commission for the other 


So we become a stockholder in the Panama Railroad Company 


and trust to the future to secure the remainder. But the final 
estimate is as follows: 

Do . Soy Nee eg ee oe — $27,474,083 

Railroad stock at a— 2 — 6,886,300 

Maps, drawings, and records 2, 000, 000 

%%% ee Pee pn Re re eee ee a 
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That of courseincludes in it 20 per cent for contingencies which 
had been previously added, amounting to $4,579,000. 

Then by an extraordinary process the Commission proceeds to 
add 10 per cent more to cover omissions. Three million six hun- 
dred and thirty-nine thousand six hundred and sixty-seven dollars 
is added to the total heretofore given, making a total of $40,000,- 
000. As a matter of course, nearly half a million of the last 10 
per cent is the proportionate part of the contingencies which were 
added to the other. So we paya half million dollars for a per- 
centage added upon a percentage, to say noin of the 8 
yanes on of the railroad přoperty to which I shall now call 
attention. 

I hope Senators have noticed the map which was laid upon their 
desks some time ago, giving the location of the Panama Railroad 
and the Panama Canal. By looking at that map it will be seen 
that, instead of its becoming a matter which will be of use to 
us, from opposite the thirteenth milepost on the canal to the 
thirty-ninth milepost the railroad is to be moved a considerable 
distance from its present location and is to be rebuilt, absolutely 
changed in every particular. All the old material, as everyone 
knows, in reconstructing the new road will be absolutely wasted. 

Mr. MITCHELL. How long is that? 

Mr. HARRIS. About 30 miles. It is an exceedingly crooked 
line. It is an exceedingly difficult line undoubtedly, because the 
original and favorable line is occupied by the present railroad, 
which will be in the future occupied by the canal. But 2 7 
looking at the map Senators can see that it is exceedingly crooked, 
and I estimate that there will be certainly not less than 30 miles 
of new railroad to be constructed, and consequently that what 
we pay the Panama people will be a donation and absolutely 
thrown away. 

Certainly, Mr. President, this seems a very remarkable and 
unusual way to estimate the value of property which is being 
purchased. It is clearly shown and stated by members of the 
Commission that the Panama authorities exhibited a complete 
schedule of properties, naming everything which could possibly 
be of value, and why there should be $3,632,403 added to cover 
omissions is inexplicable. 

It seems also strange, Mr. President, that $2,000,000 should be 
allowed for maps, drawings, and records. It is almost impossible 
to see what value maps, drawings, and records of abandoned and 
useless plans of a smaller canal, and of a different class of work 
altogether, could possibly have to us in the completion on the 
new scale and plans contemplated by our Commission. The 
Government of the United States has spent several millions of 
dollars in making explorations, with maps, drawings, and records 
of various routes. It will undoubtedly have to prepare new maps, 
new drawings, and new records of any work which may be under- 
taken. We can not gepeng safely upon any of the old data, but 
must begin absolutely from the ground up with the new work. 

In considering the railroad valuation I wish to call attention to 
some other remarkable inconsistencies, as it seems to me. The 
Nicaragua Canal Commission, after a thorough examination of 
that route, estimated the cost of a double-track railroad, ample 
for all purposes as an auxiliary in the canal construction, at 
$50,000 per mile. The Isthmian Canal Commission, a ntly 
posse: with a superabundance of caution, estimated the same 
work precisely at $75,000 per mile. Certainly no railroad con- 
tractor in the country, and I know by actual conversation with 
many of them, would fail to say that this wasan ample allowance 
and sufficient to provide for every possible contingency. In es- 
timating the value, however, of the Panama Rail the Commis- 
sion nearly doubles this amount, and allows about $140,000 per mile. 

Notwithstanding the fact which I have stated that 30 miles of it 
has to be absolutely abandoned and thrown away, we allow them 
$140,000 per mile for the entire line and then proceed to construct 
80 miles of new railroad, which will cost us not less than $75,000 

r mile, because that is the amount which we pro to allow 
E the Panama people for the 4 miles of railroad diversion that 
they have accomplished. It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
such figures justify us in being somewhat chary of the estimated 
value placed upon the A iy wed 

Now, the fact that the Commission made two reports in favor 
of the Nicaraguan route, stating expressly that it is because of 
the unreasonable price asked by the Panama people, shows clear] 
to my mind that it was simply a financial consideration whic 
they regarded principally; that when the Panama people asked 
$109.000,000 for their property our Commission regarded it as 
absolutely out of question, and recommended the Nicaraguan 
route as the most feasible and practicable. ‘‘ Feasible’’ and ed 
ticable,“ it seems to me, Mr. President, apply more particularly 
to physical conditions than they do to the financial question. 

And yet the ission seem to have finally brought it down 
to a consideration of the financial question. At some point 
between the $40,000,000, at which they value the Panama prop- 
erty, and the $109,000,000, which the Panama people place upon 


it themselves, there would be a point where our Commission 
would have said that it was an absolutely even thing. Conse- 
quently, if we can show that the valuation of the property which 
they have given to the French company is excessive, and that in 
other there are to be extraordinary and unusual increases 
in the estimates which have been made, even the financial ques- 
tion bag, tee and we come back to the original recommendation 
of the Commission that the Nicaragua route is the most feasible 
and practicable and the most desirable for this country to own 
and control. 

There is another very important point in the report of the 
Commission that I think ought to be called to the attention of the 
Senate, and I think Senators ought to have it in mind in the con- 
sideration of this matter at all times. 

In the final report of the Commission, Mr. President, it is stated 
that there is one important matter which can not enter into its 
determination (that is, the question between the two routes), but 
which may in the end control the action of the United States. 
Reference is made to the disposition of the Governments whose 
territory is necessary for the construction and operation of an 
isthmian canal. It must be assumed, says the Commission— 
mark the words, Mr. President—it must be assumed that Colom- 
bia will exercise the same fairness and liberality if the Panama 
route is determined 3 that have been expected of Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica should the e e ronte be preferred. 

Since this report was made we have had the draft of the pro- 
posed treaties laid before us, one by the Nicaraguan Government 
and the other by the representatives of Colombia. It seems to 
me, when one considers these two treaties, that if the Commis- 
sion based its recommendation upon the assumption of equal fair- 
ness and satisfactory arrangements to be made with the two Gov- 
ernments, certainly this assumption must be found to be absolutely 
without foundation. The convention proposed by Colombia, it 
seems to me, could never possibly be accepted as a basis upon 
which to expend this enormous amount of money, and to involve 
such tremendous interests. It is lacking in every element of fair- 
ness, and hardly seems to have a decent respect for the rights and 
wishes of this country. 

Article III gives the use of the zone of territory along the route 
of the canal, about 6 milesin width, excluding the cities of 
Panama and Colon, and the use for canal purposes of certain 
islands in the Bay of Panama, together with 10 fathoms of water 
in the Bay of Limon, in extension of the canal; but the same 
shall not be construed as being within the zone herein defined 
nor governed by the special provisions applicable to the zone.’ 
Apparently this means simply the use of a portion of the bay, the 
rest of the bay and the town of Colon, heretofore stated to be 
almost entirely the property of the Panama Canal Company and 
the railroad company, absolutely outside of the control oF this 


country. 

What possible complications might ensue it is impossible to say. 
It is also provided that joint commissions shall be had to control 
sanitation and the police of the canal zone, and to establish and 
administer a joint civil and criminal jurisdiction as to contracts 
and crime, bringing into the management and control of the canal 
zone and the canal elements of friction and controversy that will 
be absolutely fatal. As is well said by the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama, Nothing could come of such joint authority 
except unceasing controversy and strife.” 

Article V seems to imply that entirely as phere ports for vessels 
shall be constructed and maintained at each entrance of the canal 
within the limits of the zone fixed by this convention, which 
expressly excludes the Bay of Limon and the Bre} part of the 
Bay of Panama. It also provides that the United States will 
suitably supply the towns of Panama and Colon with necessary 
aqueducts and drainage works in order to prevent their becoming 
centers of infection on account of their proximity to the canal. 
The Government of the United States is authorized to impose 
and collect equitable water rates, previously agreed upon with 
the Government of Colombia, during fifty years, for the service 
rendered; but on the expiration of said term the use of the water 
shall be free for the inhabitants of Panama and Colon. 

Panama is a city of from 20,000 to 30,000 people, situated upon 
a rocky site, and has not a foot of sewer or water pipe in its 
limits. There is no suitable water supply to be had except 
at a very considerable distance. The same thing is true of the 
town of Colon, where probably water can be had only by exten- 
sive patios works, while from its flat location adequate drain- 
age will a matter of very serious difficulty. What millions 
will be necessary to comply with this portion of the treaty we 
have no means of knowing. 

Article VII provides that all damages caused to private land 
owners by inundation or by the deviation of water courses 
be paid by the United States after the same shall haye been ascer- 
tained by e yas commission. 

Article , which provides for the payment to the Colombian 
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Government, is still more objectionable and leayes much to be 
determined in the future. It is as follows: 

ARTICLE XXV. 
As the price or pees ene ager for the right to use the zone granted in this 


convention by Colombia to the United States for the construction of a canal, 
together with 8 right over the Panama Railroad, and for the 
annuity of $250,000, gold, which Colombia ceases to receive from the said 
ra as well as in compensation for other xine: ill es, and exem: 
tions nted to the United States; and in consideration of the increase 
the administrative expenses of the department of Panama consequent upon 
the construction of the said canal, the Government of the Uni States 
binds itself to pay Colombia the amount of $7,000,000 in American gold on the 
exchange of the ratification of this convention, after its approval by the leg- 
islative ies by both countries, and fourteen years after the date aforesaid 
a fair and reasonable eet Pie shall be agreed u 

Governments three years before the expiration o 
term of fourteen years. 

In fixing this fair and reasonable annuity there shall be taken into consid- 
eration the present price of the usufructof the railway as well as the compen- 
sation that is to be stipulated for the use of the zone and for the additional 
administrative expenses that the construction of the canal will im upon 
Colombia; and also the advanced payment of $7,000,000 and the comparative 
cost and conditions upon which tie United States reasonably could have 
ores to acquire concessions satisfactory to it in respect of any other canal 

ute. 

Three years before the expiration of each term of one hundred years the 
annuity for the following term shall be fixed in a similar manner. 

But in the event that the parties are unable to come to an understanding 
within the periods above referred to as to such fair and reasonable annu- 
ity, then before the second year prior to the termination of the periods aboye 
referred to the contracting parties shall proceed to constitutea high commis- 
sion, to be com of five members, of whom two shall be sonoma by 
Colombia, two by the United States, and the fifth (who shall be the president 
of such high commission) shall be the president for the time being of the Inter- 
national Pease Tribunal of The Hague, and the determination reached by said 
commission, by aa majority vote, concerning such fair and reasonable annuity 
that is to be paid to Colombia by the United States in conformity with this 
article shall be binding upon the contracting parties. 

But no delay nor difference of opinion in fixing such amount shall affect 
nor 5 the full operation and effect of convention in all other 
respec 

Article XXV provides, as the compensation to be paid Colombia 
by the United States, that the sum of $7,000,000 shall be paid on the 
exchange of the ratification of this convention, after its approval 
by the legislative bodies of both countries,” and fourteen years 
after that date a fair and reasonable annuity that shall be agreed 
upon by the contracting governments three years before the ex- 
piration of the above-mentioned term of fourteen years. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the difficulties suggested 
so briefly are absolutely insuperable, and that the assumption on 
the part of the Isthmian Canal Commission that we would ob- 
tain the same fairness from the Government of Colombia that we 
have a right to e from Costa Rica and Nicaragua absolutely 
falls to pieces. ith Nicaragua we have a treaty which specific- 
ally provides for a definite amount. It gives us in perpetuity, 
on the payment of $6,000,000, the use of an adequate canal zone, 
10 miles wide during the period of construction, and 6 miles 
wide after the canal shall have been completed. l 

There are no towns along the line of the route. It provides 
that we shall pay them a mere nominal sum of $25,000 a year as 
a recognition of their sovereign rights. That is in perpetuity. 
It does not leave anything for the future consideration of joint 
commissions. It does not leave anything to delay, which is so 
difficult to forecast in negotiating on matters involving enormous 
amounts with the = ple of the South American countries. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, Colombia is to-day in the throes 
of a revolution. Her Congress, I believe, has not been in session 
for several years. This is the reason given for the dispute as to 
the validity of the last extension of the Panama Canal conces- 
sion, dated April 26, 1900. When at some indefinite time in the 
future a congress of Colombia meets to say again what view they 
will take with regard to the rights of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, is it not fair to assume that they will take the position that 
the rights of this company have been absolutely forfeited and 
that the only valid title to be had must be obtained from the 
Colombian Government and its Congress? Even if that question 
is not raised—tempted by the $40,000,000—then we have the ques- 
tion, at an indefinite time in the future, of the approval of the 
proposed convention, A P 

In the meantime we are . to have paid the forty millions 
to the Panama Company, and no further action can be taken un- 
til, as stated in Article XXV, this convention has been approved 
by the legislative bodies of both countries. Ican not imagine, Mr. 
President, that this convention will ever be W by the 
Congress of the United States, to say nothing of the Congress of 
Colombia. This is but one of the many features of doubt and 
uncertainty involved in the diplomatic and legal difficulties sur- 
rounding the French company in every direction. I shall not 
allude to the possibilities growing out of the equities of the stock 
and bond holders of the old Panama Canal Company: Some of 
our ablest and best lawyers are positive in the opinion that we 
will ultimately be held responsible to these individuals who have 
suffered sotremendously. Other Senators will treat of these mat- 
ters, and I shall pass on to the consideration of some of the 
physical features of the two propositions. 


m by the Remon vor, 
the above-mentione: 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCumser in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator seems to have given this matter 
great study. I confess that I have been so busy with other 
things here that I have given it very little. I should like to ask 
the Senator one question. 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. What is the status or what will be the condi- 
tion on the Nicaragua route in regard to private lands? Does the 
concession from the Government there carry with it any right to 
enter upon private property and use it for this canal, or are we 
to be subjected to the claims of the private owners, who will 
have the conditions there favorable to mulct us indefinitely, or to 
rob us, so to speak, in getting a great amount of money for the 
use of the land on which to build the canal and excavate the 
earth? In other words, have not some Americans gone down 
there already, looking forward to this as the only route, and fixed 
up a whole lot of schemes by which the United States will have 
to pay millions and millions of dollars for the right of way? I 
just want to get at that view. 

Mr, As I understand it, the treaty with Nicaragua 
providen for condemnation proceedings where private rights are 
involved. 

Mr. TILLMAN. What court will take the matter in hand? 
The people of that country alone? 

Mr. RIS. I will endeavor to find the clause which relates 
to that. Article V of the treaty with Nicaragua says: 

When the canal district is established the Government of the United States 
will furnish the Government of Nicaragua with a map sho the limits 
thereof. as established by this convention; and thereupon the right of entry, 
occupation, ion, use, and control of all the lands and waters of Nica- 
ragua comprised in such district shall be considered as granted by a lease in 
perpetuity to the United States for the purpose of the canal. 

Areas of land and water so comp: that form part of the public domain 
of Nica: shall pass into the possession, use, and control of the United 
States without any cost or charges. If any areas of land or water so taken, 
or any right, title, estate, use, or inte therein are claimed at the date 
of this convention as the property, legal or equitable, of private persons or 
corporations, the United States may such rights, titles, estates, use, 
or interests by purchase from the owners, or, failing in that, may proceed to 
condemn them as stated further on in this convention. 

For the of fixing the compensation to be paid by the United States 
in the condemnation p contemplated in Articles III and V, a mixed 
commission of four jurists of repute, two to be appointed by each of the con- 
tracting ies, assess and award the damages to be paid by the United 


States. The procedure and regulations to be observed by said commission 
for the taking of evidence, and in the trial of cases to condemn and award 


damages, shall be in accordanee with the laws of Nicaragua not in conflict 
with this convention, The damages awarded shall be compensatory ar 
and fixed without reference to appreciation of values by the contempla: 

or actual construction of the canal 


to 


F a decisions by a majority of the commission or by the umpire shall be 
Mr. TILLMAN. If I did not fail to catch it, I think there are 
words read by the Senator in regard to the date of this convention. 

Mr. HARRIS. The date? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Please go back to the sentence about lands 
owned by private ies at the date of this convention. What 
I am after is to find out whether the private property rights 
which are to be condemned or bought by us are those in existence 
when that treaty was made or whether there has been a chance 
for speculators to go in there since and fix up a job by which we 
are to get the property that belonged to the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment at that time, but which has since passed out of its hands. 

Mr, HARRIS. I do not see exactly what the Senator alludes to. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It is along toward the beginning, something 
about the date of condemnatory proceedings. 

Mr. HARRIS. The first two lines read: 

When the canal district is established the Government of the United 
States will furnish the Government of Nicaragua with a map showing the 
limits thereof. 

I presume that upon the filing of that map all the rights of the 
Government will accrue. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I know; but it speaks there of private rights 
which will exist or which existed then in donating to us this public 
domain. What I am after is to find out if there is any public do- 
main left or whether somebody has not already bought it to sad- 
dle on us the whole thing. 

Mr. HARRIS. From all the information the committee has 
been able to get, the Government has very large and extensive 
possessions there. I understand that there has been some land 
acquired along the right of way on the western division, between 
the lake and Brito, 
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Mr. TILLMAN. Since that convention or before? 
Mr. TILLMAN. Everybody js willing, I presume, to pay f 
5 . Everybody is ing, e, to pay for 
land which was owned bona fide away back yonder, but because 
we are going to build a canal we do not want this land to become 
valuable by reason of that fact so that we shall have to pay $50, 
$100, or $200 an acre for land that is not now worth 20 cents. 

Mr. HARRIS. I presume there might be an interval between 
the p of this act, for instance, and the filing of the map or 
the taking of the necessary steps when some such speculative pro- 
ceedings might be 2 pate That would be the case anywhere 
and everywhere, and I do not know how they could be foreclosed 
or prevented. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator allow me to have his copy 
of the treaty? I will not interrupt him any further, and I will 
examine it myself. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Kansas if he is able to state how much approxi- 
mately it would cost the Government for the rightof way in addi- 
tion to the $6,000,000 to which he has referred? 

Mr. HARRIS. How much will have to be paid for private 


hts? 
nett CULBERSON. Yes; that is the effect of the question. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ihave not the information, Mr. President. I 
do not know that any estimate has ever been given. There are 
supposed to be some private rights on different portions of the 
line, but I have never seen any estimate made of them, nor do I 
know of any data which we have on that subject. 

Mr. TILLMAN. This is a proposed treaty instead of an actual 
treaty, is it not? I had . that it was an agreement al- 
ready entered into by which we were protected against private 

es. 


parties. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is a proposed treaty. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It seems the language is phrased exactly for 
the purpose I have just outlined, of having the whole right of wa 
seized on by some private parties for speculative purposes in col- 
lusion with the present Government of eee e so that when 
we go down there nobody knows how many millions we will have 


to pay for it. 

Mr, HARRIS. I do not think there is any question but that 
the 20 per cent contingency fund which is added to the estimate 
for the canal would be ample to cover any such case as the Sena- 
tor suggests; but, as a matter of course, I do not know what the 
private interests at foal eos amount to on either route. 

Mr. TILLMAN. ill read to the Senator what I had allusion 
to a moment ago, supposing it was a treaty already in existence. 

Areas of . that form part of the publi 

Pass 


tions, etc. 

“Tf? at the time we sign this, these titles or these claims to 
these lands are made or set up. You see the wide door we open 
for persons to wait here until itis ap t that the Ni 
route is going to be selected, and imm: y the telegraph will be 
set in motion and the claims will assume shape and form before 
this treaty is signed, if they do not already exist, and we will be 
laying a foundation in this very treaty for an enormous steal, I 
would call it, by which the Government of the United States will 
be mulcted in millions to get the right of way. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iwill simply say that this is a proposed treaty 
or convention. The bill we are now considering provides. practi- 
cally that the President shall sign it as soon as he is authorized 
by the passage of the bill. Now, the moment the bill passes the 
President will be authorized to have it signed and executed. The 
time will be very short between the passage of the bill and the 
execution of this treaty; whereas in the case of the convention 
with Colombia it has to be submitted for the legislative approval 
of the Congress of Colombia. I think that is a very marked 
difference between the two measures. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I hope the Senator will understand me as not 
combating his apparent contention that the Nicaragua route is 
the best, because I am eave eee of the whole subject 
except the l 9 information I i m ones ee irs seal 

rs, and I am trying to get light. I imagine that if we ge 

or — of these routes passed through Congress and the canal 
ordered we may reasonably t that there will be an effort 
made by somebody to reach in and be benefited; that private 
parties or corporations will seize on such opportunities as will 

t themselves to bring in claims for damages on the right of 
way, or ang on Shia will undoubtedly take millions out of 
the Treasury of United States. Iam only trying to get at, 
first, the best route, the most practicable and feasible one to main- 
tain after it is built; secondly, the cheapest route; and, lastly, the 
one that will have the least jobbery in it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I agree with the Senator exactly, but I think 
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the Senator will admit that in no case of a contemplated work 
is it possible to absolutely prevent or foreclose some of the possi- 
bilities which he suggests. There must be an interval of time 
between the formation and the execution of the necessary trea- 
ties and conventions, so that it is impossible to preclude and pre- 
vent any such action by private parties. I think this Beata 
all the elements in it of fairness, and if it is promptly ratified, as 
it must be, by the executive officers of the two Governments, 
there is no reason to apprehend any wide door for any of the 
entering in noes undering the Senator indicates. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me, I should like to 
remind him that this treaty, if signed at all, will relate back to 
December, 1900, to an agreement made between Nicaragua and 
the United States, and between Costa Rica and the United States, 
on the same terms, which will be ratified if this bill is passed, 
and that agreement would necessarily prohibit either Costa Rica 
or Nicaragua from making any disposal of property to private 
rights whatever. So the case is perfectly secure against any such 
opportunity. 

. TILLMAN, If the Senator from Kansas will allow me, do 
I understand the Senator from Alabama to inform the Senate 
that the alienation by the Nicaraguan Government of its public 
domain (and that is the only question I am concerned in here) 
could not be made subsequent to December, 1900? 

Mr. MORGAN. It could not. 

Mr. TILLMAN. And therefore we are guarded, as far as we 
can be guarded, against any jobbery on the part of anyone in 
Nicaragua who might be connected with the Government alienat- 
ing the public domain which existed at the time you speak of, 
December, 1900? 

Mr. MORGAN. It is absolutely guarded, without any equivo- 
cation or doubt. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It is in a little better shape than I had hoped. 

Mr. HARRIS. There was a protocol executed at that time 
which certainly, it seems to me, might be fairly construed to bind 
the Ni Government. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in the consideration of the 
physical features of this question the first in importance of all 
considerations is certainty of success. Not only after tiresome 
extensions of time and enormous increased expense, with possibly 
shocking and exasperating loss of life, but success in a reasonable 
time, with expenses bearing some reasonable proportion to the 
estimate, and with considerations of humanity in the matter of 
life and health. 

Second in importance is the shortening of distance in the total 
voyage. Desirable as it may be to have as short as possible the 
line between the two oceans, the primary object of the project is 
the suaraning ot distance between ports, and it must not be 
omitted or lightly considered in the choice of routes. A little 
more in the cost of o tion or construction even is easily over- 
balanced in the t in the saving of time to each vessel. I 
desire here to attention to what is said by some of the able 
„ competent men who testified before the com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Haupt, an engineer of eminence and great success, one of 
the Commission, testifying before the committee in regard to this 
matter, makes the following statement. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. On what page? 

Mr. HARRIS. On page 518, part 2. 


Mr. Haupt. Yes. As the question F 
to the 

a report in order to make it unanimo 

I still — and di 


rtan 

nic waterway, and that is briefly summed 
of the Commission the statement that the Nicaragua 
possesses between home ports of one day for all north- 
bound commerce—that is, whether it be of E ean or American origin, or 
whether it has its destination in the Orient or North Pacific ports—and for 
all Gulf ports it would save about two days. 

I have e an te of that suring Danan m the ave’ cost of 

Y, which I have 


pe 
„but taking it at that 
avi and estimating on a basis of 10,000, which, say, 75 per cent 
is cote bound, the economy on that basis would amount to about $650,000 a 
on steam alone. But as a large 8 would be carried by sail if 
this route be opened, the economy would probably be 50 per cent more, or 
about $1,000,000. 


On page 520 he states: 


Mr. Haupt. Certainly, between the two termini, that is the measure of 
ty of the canal. It does not make any difference 
uch shorter from sea to sea or not, and on that point, 
from the physical 3 I would say that the Panama Naor 
‘or the least 75 per cent of it poog north 
and between northern that the Panama route is y awa au 
wes 


termini, 
the path of commerce or nearly at right angles to it, running from no: 
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south, so that every mile of that canal isa detour from 
„ and that isa violation of a sound and 


10 not want to interrupt the Senator unduly, 
but if ee is not pursuing any regular order I should like to make 


an ge — of 
Mr. HARRIS. I should like to proceed on this point, and then 
I will yield to the Senator. 


Mr. TILLMAN. All right. 

Mr. HARRIS. The committee also had a letter from Mr. Ed- 
ward P. North, a civil engineer of very great experience, with 
regard to this question ofeconomy. On a page 26 of Senate Docu- 
ment No. 303 he makes a statement as to the saving in distance 
or a the Nicaragua Canal owing to its greater proximity to all 
hern ports: 

And to-day any doubts that an isthmian canal, if of suficient capacity, 
will at the SA of twenty Att from its completion carry as much domestic 
traffic as the Soo, or say 30,000,000 tons of tor that the 5 
on our Pacific coast will not bs greater at the end of that period than the 
Sens of the country served by the traffic on the Great Lakes has 
been in the t Spa years, does not seem to have over 1 per cent of prob- 


1 to bac 

msidering the two routes 
858 seen that while 
Atlantic, a and Pacific coasts, 


and Panama—it will be 


Re Nen Nicaragua gunn i Domes £0 better se both the 
e Panama ro tes against 


— Gulf coas 3 in is unfortunate f fon the Or the whole cow counts . gon gees 
3 are less developed in th 
the Atlantic So and it is desirable that 5 should e 


t in all parts of 


| 
| New Or- 
New e Jeans 


T 98 Rae ge ea erro a 4,689 
o Shanghai, via Honolulu, via— 

10, 752 9,919 

iesin a 11.007 400 


Taking, as above, the sea freights at one-half mill per ton mile, we will 
have r = 


Pating ma 
ViaNica- | Via Pan- | freight 
ragua. ama. Ig, 208 
Cents. 
San Francisco to New Lor $2.46 $2. 65. 19 
Francisco to New Orleans ee 2.06 2.35 28 
Shanghai to New York 5.38 5.50 12 
Shanghai to New Orleans 4.97 5.20 23 


Iassume that, as the center of population is now about as near the Gulf as 
to 3 — — freightage to and from the Gulf ports will equal 
that to and from the Atlantic ports, and tha be true as to 
freights with the Pacific islands, ncreased 
due to lower tollsand freight cargo the traffic of these regions — aps at least 
double in the next rand the — string o canal 8 ms be- 


that the same 


taking New York and New Orleans as 
by the adoption of the Panama route, Bed xis 
New York: 
15,000,000 tons domestic, at 19 centtt 
4,009,000 tons foreign, c 


New Orleans: 
15,000,000 tons domestic, at 29 cents -.........-.-....... 
4,000,000 tons foreign, at 25 cents 


Total TARO Sr en Coc on se eeneuppemenseae 8,590,000 


The discrimination against the Mississi 9 — — ey by the Panama route is 
more than one-half greater than against New Lor 

In addition to this the adoption of the Panama route would call for an ex- 
tra freight charge of 37 cents against all commerce zos yang between our 
Pacific coast and Europe, San Francisco and Live being taken as 
ports, and all of these iscriminations must e the profits of production 
and consumption on the Pacific coast. 

On the other hand, taking Guayaquil as the of the trade of western 
South America, reget Panama route would give New York an advan: 
and New Orleans 9 —.— r ton over the . route. But 


Columbian ports will proba: wy es the pro canal more traffic than that 
of the west coast of South America which does not find its. market b; 
Magellan Strait. The coun tribu 2 the Pacific is narrow an 


A dev 


: arid, without resources capable of ment. The natural outlet of 
re 5 the Amazon, 


the rich mineral ions in the and this outlet 

will be deve thi . 
These strictly commercial considerations robably ino a — 3 — United 
in building the Nicaragua Canal if the Panama be com- 


pleted and given to this country. 
Now I will hear the Senator from South Carolina, 


Mr. TILLMAN. I note that Article XI of this proposed treaty 
between the United States and Nicaragua has a queer provision, 
which I will read to the Senator: 


ARTICLE XI. 
aeia i5 maintaining thatu principles of justice no valid claims of 
seen: the United States oe aie inst 8 ts ue 
m al 


liability on . yant of claims a and to dacha; — — — — may have 
arisen prior to the da the signing of this convention. 

In other words, Se notifies us that she is perfectly will- 
ing to let us pay any claims of our own people that we see fit, She 
denies that there are any just claims, but still she graciously per- 
mits us to settle with our own people if we see proper. Can the 
Senator that? 

Mr. RIS. I think that is a perfectly natural position for 
Nicaragna to take. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Why should citizens of the United States have 
any claims there at all, unless they are speculative claims obtained 
for the very purpose I have just mentioned, of having this Gov- 
ernment pay an immense sum of mone ey for something that has 
no value, unless this Congress enacts legislation? In other 
words, why should any Americans have gone to Nicaragua and 
obtained of the Nicaragua Government title or claims to certain 
lands unless for the purpose of having the United States make 
those claims valuable? 

Mr. HARRIS. No, Mr. President, it is not necessary to assume 
tht. It is a fact perfectly well known to all Senators that a 
corporation in this country, called the Maritime Canal 
Company, did expend a considerable amount of money in Nica- 
ragua, and did go down there and make an effort to build a canal. 
and failed. The Ni Government has declared that all 
their rights and concessions are forfeited. That company may 
Hand: th have some private rights; they may possibly own some 

they may possibly own some ‘buildings Nicaragua by that 
provision of the treaty practically says to us that we shall settle 
with those people for whatever we consider necessary to take in 
the construction of the canal. That seems to me to be a most 
natural position. The Maritime Canal Company has time and 

again through their president and through their representatives 
told e Congress, through its committee, that they did not desire to 
interpose any obstacle or any objection; that they did not desire 
to set up any 

A great deal has been a about—and I believe the minority 
report Sof the Interoceanic Canal lays a great deal of 
stress upon it—probable claims that may be 3 forward by 


the Maritime Canal Company. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The officers of that company have dis- 
claimed any intention of doing any such thing. 

Mr. The officers of that company haye time and 


15 however, 
that the 8 of the company may not be able forever to con- 


. Mr. President, I do not think . any one 
of us need be very much concerned about the claims of the Mari- 
time Canal Company. Those are vested claims or rights, what- 
ever they may be, that we, in ice and in honor, must dispose 
of upon any ‘equitable basis tmay be d y disin- 
terested es. Iamconcerned, however, about the probability, 
aioe —— hi =a Br h peanais Se thinking: 
c domain. whic es whoare ting in 
will go there, 5 gone a and have gotten such a 
title, or putative title, 8 as soon as this bill, if we shall adopt 
the 5 route, passes and becomes a law these claimants 
will materialize and spring ede in our pathway, with their hands 
reached out, so to speak, to the ‘Treasury, B8 „ “Stand 
and deliver.” That is what po am ae am not con- 
cerned about the Maritime Canal Company at all. 
1 HARRIS. The treaties and protocols which were made 
ear with Costa Rica and Nicaragua are within the Senator's 
8 I do not know that I can say anything which will prevent 
aed from having some fears of Possible 3 of that kind. 
5 uestion has to be treated, I 8 ding it in every 
way against everything oe, that kind. I am not address- 
ing Ing myself particularly now, exceptin the way of a general com- 
parison or contrast of the convention with Colombia and that 
* Nicaragua. 


Mr. TILLMAN. If the Senator will pardon me- I do not want 
to interrupt him too much—I have here House of Representa- 
tives Document No. 611, containing a communication from 
the Secretary of State to the Colombian minister. There is some 

in it which puts a rather new on the question of 
this proposed treaty of ours. I will it to the Senator: 


a ae es the ä of 
rrangemen twit: thatof the United 


States on the basis of the ee Beende . wi but that, as set forth 
PCTV I inclose, 
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it will be necessary that the Government ot Costa Rica should, before enter- 
adopt a consti ations! amendment authorising the necessary sonosastons for 
the construction of an in c canal, or to have the matter referred to 
public opinion in some other way by calling a constituent assembly for the 
pees I am assured by the Costa Rican Government that these steps will 

taken as soon as the Congress of the United States shall decide the ques- 
tion of the route of the canal. 

In other words, it would appear that our foundation for com- 
mencing this work is a little questionable as to whether every- 
thing has gone on in an entirely satisfactory manner. We have 
not got the negotiations with Costa Rica in such shape that we 
can go forward treading on firm ground; but we are subjected to 
a possibility, or a necessity on the first hand, of a constitutional 
amendment or some other reference to the people of Costa Rica 
by a vote before they can give us this concession. 

Therefore, if we pass this bill and authorize the construction 
of this canal upon this route, we will then be subject to the 
whims or the greed or whatever other motive might influence the 
Costa Rican Government or the Costa Rican ee in dealing 
with us. In other words, we can not get an absolute and clean 
title or concession that would leave us to go forward without the 
very danger I have spoken of from Nicaragua. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator ask me to explain that? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I donot want the Senator to explain it unless 
he sees fit to do so. I am only making known my own doubts 
and ignorance; that is all. . 

Mr. HARRIS. I will simply say, Mr. President, that the state- 
ment which we have from the Costa Rican authorities is that for 
a perfect completion of this matter it will require some further 
action on the part of the people of that country. They have 
pledged themselves, as I understand it, and as indicated there, 
to do that. President Iglesias was here a few years ago, and 
assured us that his ponpe were willing and anxious to do every- 
thing they possibly could. 

It may be said in regard to the attitude of Costa Rica that she 
has a comparatively small interest in this matter; that her terri- 
tory simply touches for a few miles on the line of the canal. We 
touch the San Juan River ata point some 3 or 4 miles above the 
mouth of the San Carlos. The Costa Rican territory abuts upon 
the San Juan River up to within 3 miles of the lake. There it 
leaves the river and skirts around the southern end of Lake Nica- 
ragua. So the rights we have to obtain from Costa Rica are com- 
paratively small, though, of course, nec ; but every assur- 
ance has been made that there will be no difficulty in that direction. 

Now. Mr. President. I want to read what Mr. Lyman E. Cooley 
has said with regard to thequestion of saving in rtation rates. 
Here is a letter written by Mr. Cooley, dated March 21, 1902, in re- 
sponse toa letter from the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]: 

21 QUINCY STREET, CHICAGO, ILL., March 21, 1902. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have kiven your inquiry of the 16th instant such atten- 
tion as I could, and inclose herewith an approximate estimate of the cost of 
operating a steamship of 5,000 tons, net re r, with a of 10 knots, on 
a sea route of 4.800 sea miles, and the saving to be effec by shortening the 
route by 600 miles. I have added some other comparisons and supplemented 
the same by some data from actual practice. 

You note that the saving is estimated at between 28 and 8 cents per 
cargo ton, or at between 33} and 38 cents per registered ton. 

ou will also note that for all lengths of route and classes of ship the sav- 


ing is estimated at 20 to 30 cents per cargo ton and a probable ave of 25 
cents, or 24 to 86 cents per r: tered ton and a probable average of 90 cents. 
ane is 20 eng en! canal tolls taken at $1 per registered ton. 

you n 


rther that the data of ac 8 is in narmony with 
the steamship performance as made up in detail. 

I call attention to my testimony before your committee on Abeid 24, 
pages 37, 38. The rate is there given at one-third mill on ees Shey and the 
22 in distance as equivalent to 500 miles, in round numbers. This rate 
is to be regarded as a minimum rather than an average. The saving in 
length of route as given by the United States Coast and etic Survey is 
624 miles by Nicaragua over Panama. Ialsostated that the Nicaragua route 
treated as a high-level proposition need not involve over two hours more of 
lost time or detention than Panama. rear 13, 36-37 of testimony.) Soa 
saving of 600 miles can be practically reali: by the best treatment of the 
Nonsens route for all boats using the Yucatan Passage in the North Pa- 
cific ©. 

The third consideration in importance, Mr. President, it seems 
to me, is that all kinds and classes of vessels must find it an 
attractive and advantageous route. Gentlemen who, for various 
reasons, have been connected with steamships are very positive 
in asserting that the day of the sailing vessel has entirely disap- 
a is, it seems to me, can not be assumed to be true. 

hile undoubtedly there has been a vast advance in the building 
of steamships, still, as the cheapest class of transportation known, 
sailing vessels will continue for many years to do a large share of 
our coasting trade; and also, with certain classes of freight, a large 
of the part of our foreign trade as well as of the rest of the world, 
It is conceded that so far as the Panama plan is concerned it is 


absolutely prohibitory and excludes all classes of sailing vessels. 
I have here, Mr. President, from the Hydrographic ce a chart 
showing the route and distance to be sailed by sailing vessels both 


from Brito and Panama for all north point traffic. In going to 
San Francisco vessels have to sail far to the southwest from 
Panama through the variable and light airs of the region of the 
doldrums, south of the equator, making the distance, from Janu- 


ary to May, 5,390 miles; from June to December, 5,000 miles. In 
coming from San Francisco to Panama, from June to November, 
the distance is 4,630 miles, and from December to May, 3.460 miles; 
whereas the distance to be sailed to Brito from San Francisco, 
from December to May, is 2,860 miles, and from January to June, 
2,940 iniles, while going to San Francisco at all seasons the dis- 
tance is 4,120 miles. 

I desire to insert as a part of my remarks an extract from the 
Shipping Industry of the United States, pe gee by O. P. Aus- 
tin, ef of the Bureau of Statistics, without reading. 

The extract referred to is as follows: 


REVIVAL OF THE SAILING SHIP. 


It is Pyne means certain that the bulk of the heavier freight of the future 
will not be carried in sailing 2 5 As the great centers of industry become 
more definitely localized and the visible supplies of the materials of indus- 
try and the quantities for consumption, such as cereals and provisions, can 
be more definitely ascertained in advance, it is quite ible that we will 
be more ready to substitute the less expensive and slower method of sail 
power for the mose expensive but quicker method of steam propulsion, espe- 
cially in the case of lumber, grain, provisions, cotton, and mineral oils, 

All that is needed is the development of the facilities for the maintenance 
of a visible supply of these commodities in quantities sufficient to last a few 
months and on ahead of the rate of consumption to that extent—a 
thing that could be done without any extra cost to 
out any apparent disadvantage to the producer or distributor. In fact, the 
reduction in the cost of distribution by the substitution of sail for steam 
would inure to the a Ege o of both producer and consumer., 

Th ps has never been prosecuted with more suc- 
the ed States. Our “clippers,” prior to the civil war, 
caused the British no little uneasiness. The marine world bought hundreds 
of our sailing year by year, such was the prestige of the American 
5 ship prior to 1860. 

United Sta 


è consumer and with- 


ae de e PU oe Tan in the re aip in the 
especia ew nd, is a promising of the begin- 
ning of a new era in this part of Zur constrnctive r The large 
schooner seems to be the coming type of this form of craft. Many of them 
have been constructed in recent years, and their progress in number and 
size is proof of their commercial suitability. 
The George W. Wells, a vessel built of wood and launched at Bean's ship- 
ard at Camden, Me., last Pay yes 345 feet long on top, 48 feet € inches clear 
foam, and 23 feet deep. Her 6 masts are of Oregon pine, 119 feet long, and 
carry E square yards of the heavier sail. The materials of construction 
included 550 tons of white oak lumber, 1,000,000 feet of hard Pig wows about 100,000 
feet of white-pine deck plank, and several hundred tons of iron and copper 
bolts. Not only does the Wells carry the cargo of a steam-propelled vessel of 
sarge dimensions, but she also transports it from port to port with a speed 
that would be a credit to many a steamship now trading on the Atlantic, 
Take her maiden passage from Philadelphia to Ha as an instance, 


of six da bana, 
the Wells touched at Brunswick and took aboard a cargo of 46),(00 yellow- 
pine railroad ties for the Erie railroad. Thus laden, she once more set sail 
and headed for New York. When she arrived off Sandy Hook she had con- 
three days and twenty-four hours in making the run from port to 


rt. 

P Whe it is remembered that a coastwise steamship consumes generally 
three days in making the passage, the splendid sailing qualities of the big 
schooner can be appreciated. 

At Bath a similar six-masted schooner was launched in October, 1900. One 
of the largest steel sailin ares arg} built in the United States was the Ed- 
ward Sewell, launched in Geto , 1899. y 
in „a beam of 45 feet, 28 feet in depth, and with a 23-foot draft. 


tained is illustrated by the following table. Recently the older practice of 
towing barges d in coastwise trade has lost some ground in favor 
of the sailing ship that can take care of itself in bad weather. 


Gross tonnage of sailing and ten 5 built in the United States from 
70 A 
[From Report United States Commissioner of Navigation.] 


sumed 


Year ending— 


Number. Gross tons. Number. Gross tons. 


810 149.340 200 70,621 
750 97,176 Bue 87.842 
645 76, 291 202 62, 210 
804 44.629 402 88,010 
961 | 216,316 404 101, 980 
798 | 208,884 B23 62, 460 
693 | 118,672 338 69, 252 
5S1 831 255 47,514 
532| 106,066 BA 81,800 
468 66, 867 335 86, 861 
460 59,057 343 78, 853 
493 81,200 444 118,070 
660 118.708 5 2 121,43 
221 187.040 439 107, 220 
706 | 120.021 410 91, 828 
533 65, 362 84, 832 
405 41,237 240 | 44.407 
447 84, 633 299 100,074 
423 483,590 420 142, 
459 50,570 10 150,818 
505| 102,873 410| 150, 
733| 114.200 488 | 185,07 
846 83,217 438 92,631 
498 49, 848 380 184, 308 
477 87,827 298 „720 
B97 84, 900 248 69.754 
369 65, 238 230 138, 028 
338 64, 908 288 106,153 
359 34, 416 304 105, 888 
420 98) 073 439 151, 083 
504| 116,460 
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their coasts. 1 
will be pushed to the limit of econo: 


For 


among others, the steamships rate of 
— mats i th 


ical o 


speed 
cost of fuel consumed, by the weight of fuel an 
9 by them. 

line of development will be worked out in the construction of the ex- 
press type of mger ships. Modern travel will follow this trend of con- 
5 w 


hich insists on 


Total ton- 
Countries. Steam. Sail. nage. 

49,501 231, 430 
1,734 90,971 
88,311 B02, 224 
601, 161 1, 639, 552 

1, 120, 808 1,558, 378 
289,490 524, 126 
526, 827 786, O44 
170, 894 G48, 324 
414, 673 900, 288 
2, 387, 943 9,001, 860 
254, 416 554, 141 


«For 1898, from Progress of British Shipping for 1899. 


A comparison of sail tonnage with total tonnage shows that Austria-Hun- 
gary has a sail tonnage amounting to 21 per cent of the total, Holland 29 per 
cot § Germany 36 per cent, Norway 72 per cout, tel 67 per cent, France 47 


per cent, the United Kingdom 26 per cent, and Russia 45 per cent. 
Mr. HARRIS. I also wish to refer to the testimony of Mr. 
Harvey, who is a distinguished engineer, who has had great ex- 
rience in this matter of canal traffic. I wish to say that Mr. 
arvey’s engineering experience is as follows: 
My gn mre} connection with the national canal around the Falls of St. 
Marys River, at 


he outlet of Lake Superior, dates from its earliest utiliza- 
tion as a State public work in 1855. 


He gives on pages 13 and 14 of Senate Document No. 303 some 
interesting comparisons respecting these two routes in regard to 
sailing ships. I will ask leave of the Senate to insert them with- 
out reading in order to save time. 

The extract referred to is as follows: 


GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION AND CONDITIONS. 
section < the continent of North 


tional coast line on the Pacific and Arctic of 3,500 miles, or 7,000 miles in all. 

The national interest evidently lies in shortening ista: 
ersed from one of these coast lines to the other as much as possible, and 
which the isthmian canal will reduce by over 10,000 miles. The N“ route 
lies nearest the same by about 500 miles of sailing distance, so that a round 
trip involves a saving of 1,000 miles over the “P” route, which means ninet 
hours’, or nearly four days’, extra time for the average freight steamers an 
double that for the averse sailing vessels. It has m e ed that this 
is partly counterbalan by a shorter time of transit through the P“ 
canal, but this may be reasonably doubted. 

No account is taken in such 5 of the distange to be traversed in 
the Bay of Panama of 120 miles on the west, or in Colon Bay of about 10 miles 
on the east, to reach an equal offing from the main coast lines for laying 
northerly sailing courses. By adding these the P! route, east and west, is 
afew es longer than that of “N,” and by the testimony of Commander 
33 your committee it appears that both Panama and Colon bays 
have tortuous channels which require daylight and 8 from fogs to 
navigate safely. As the section of minimum canal width is about the same 
in both routes, and the remainder of the “N” route, having the enlar, 
areas of Nicaragua Lake, and its artificial elongation, will permit of full 
speed by steamers, and its additional elevation above sea level to be over- 
come by lockage being less than 20 feet, the alleged saving of transit time on 
the P) route practically disappears, and a parity in that respect can be 
safely assumed for both. 

The geographical position of the P“ route, being in the area or zone of 
calms or doldrums (as stated by several of the witnesses before your com- 
8 lays an effective suaberge against sailing craft being 
benefit by it, while the prevalence of reliable trade winds, or air currents, 
on the N * route offers special advan š to sail propulsion. 

These facts are brought out so tively in the documentary evidence pub- 
lished by your committee that I need not enlarge upon them, but when 
coupled with the statement that of the entire marine tonnage of the United 


which portends the almost universal use of m marine power. But here 
again facts are against this theory. Improvements are taki lace in the 
construction of sailing vessels which may place them in the 1. as the most 


tons burden are being built in the State of Maine shipyar: with aux- 
steam engines, effecting asaving of nony 75 per cent in the number of 
requisite sailing crew which a square-rigged ship of the same capacity would 


The sending of sailors aloft to take in sail” ina gale of wind is nearly 
obsolete. The sails of a modern sailing vessel are now handled by power 


“winches” from the deck—a veritable revolution in marine industry, the 
far-reaching results of which students in such matters will appreciate as 


ping ran ear ana in deciding as to the isthmian canal routes, which in one 


case pro and in the other favors the same. 
It is well known that the building of sail craft has taken a new start in 


Germany, where one of some 5,000 tons burden has recently been added to 
in view of the 


the merchant arg Soaps trae that France is offering a bounty 
kind. This may be the result of farseeing statesmanship, 
economizing of coal consumption, which is fast becoming one of the great 
industrial problems of this century. 
I will incidentally mention that when 2 at the great fishery port of 
Gloncentes, . — „Said — . lead the tab 85 a tha — — I found — me 
ing craft were schooner rigged, with an auxi screw opera’ 

gasoline fuel. When sai the screw was uncoupled on the shaft, an 

urning with the motion of the vessel, offered little ; but in calms 
or adverse winds was coupled, the fuel gas applied, and the vessel could be 
headed fora given point with a certainty of reaching it, which, in capturing 


schools of with “purse nets,” was an invaluable feature. 


This instance will serve to illustrate the conclusion that in all great canal 
plans and routes sailing craft interests with possible future increased devel- 
opments should be provided for. A 

That this condition can be fulfilled on the N“ route alone is a fact con- 
clusively proven by the evidence before your committee, and in m view of 
the case is one the importance of which can hardly be overestimat 


Mr. HARRIS. A fourth consideration of great importance, as 
indicated by the Commission itself, is the character and extent 
and resources of the country that will be developed. 

Aside from the main points involved in this question, as to the 
practicability of construction, the cost, the commercial adyan- 
tages, etc., one of the most important details to be considered is 
as to the nature of the country through which the canal would 
be constructed, its resources, products, and future prospects. It 
is manifest that a canal constructed through a desert, as at Suez, 
or across a barren mountain ridge, would not be as advantageous 
to its owners and constructors as a canal through a fertile coun- 
ey productive of valuable agricultural and mineral sources of 
wealth. 

All the testimony that has been gathered in regard to this 
branch of the subject agrees that the Nicaraguan route would 
— remarkably advantageous in this respect. Before the 

earings of the canal committees of the Senate and House began 
everyone knew, from the peroral of official statistics, that the 
Republics of Nicaragua and Costa Rica were productive of many 
important and valuable commodities and naturally capable of 
becoming very much more productive under proper cultivation 
and favorable circumstances for development. Abundant testi- 
mony at the various committee hearings has fully confirmed 
these previous A pea and has made it evident that a canal con- 
structed along the proposed Nicaraguan route would at once and 
naturally become the outlet for very large quantities of agricul- 
tural and forest products, most of which would naturally tend to 
the American markets and have a stimulating and broadening 
infiuence upon our trade and commerce. 

It is quite evident also from the testimony that the climate of 
the regions along the proposed route is extremely fine and of such 
a nature as to attract citizens of this country and enable them to 
live there at all seasons of the year in perfect comfort and health 
and to assist in the development of the natural resources with 
which Nicaragua and Costa Rica have been so lavishly endowed. 
The American and English engineers who have passed many 
months in active outdoor work in those regions unite in declaring 
that the country along the route of the proposed canal is most 
agreeable and healthful and the climate far more salubrious than 
that of most tropical countries; that the temperature is moder- 
ate and even, at all times of the day and all the year round, and 
that the nights are always cool, even in midsummer. 

In regard to the products of the region, it is shown beyond 
question that Nicaragua is capable of becoming one of the great- 
est contee producing countries in the world; that its coffee is the 
equal of the best coffee prodaced anywhere, and is so regarded 
in the European markets. It is recorded that last year a certain 
variety of coffee grown in Nicaragua brought the highest price 
pa in London for any coffee. This coffee, by the way. it should 

noticed, was grown by a 1 of United States citizens con- 
sisting of about 80 Yamilies who had settled there and engaged 
in the coffee business. The Nicaragua coffee is little known in 
this country, but with the opening of the canal it would doubt- 
less become an important item in our imports. 

Other principal productions of Nicaragua are india rubber, 
bananas, cacao, cane sugar, cotton, corn, tobacco, rice, yams, 
sweet potatoes, bread fruit, and cocoanuts. The rubber trees 
are plentiful, and if properly developed by American enterprise 
the rubber business of the region would soon assume extensive 
proportions. The same may be said in regard to all the other 
products named. The exports of Nicaragua would be increased 
tenfold in a short time if the two desiderata of American enter- 
prise and improved waterway communication were supplied. 
The soil is very rich, and the climate favorable for abundant crop 
yields of all the above-mentioned agricultural products, and many 
more besides. 

Turning to another class of Nicaraguan products, the country 
contains some of the finest and most valuable forest growths to 
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be found anywhere in the world. The principal trees are the ma- 
hogany, the cedar, the wild cotton tree, the lignum vitæ, the oak, 
the rosewood, many varieties of palms, dyewoods in abundance, 
and many other valuable and merchantable woods, some of which 
have no coun in our own forests. There is also a vast 
amount of medicinal plants and herbs, and also of textile plants, 
like ge from which the strongest ropes are made, and agave, 
which yields the sisal hemp. 

Cattle raising is another feature of the 
resources of the country are believed to almost boundless. 
There is gold in abundance, also silver, r, tin, lead, and other 
metals, as testified by our own consuls and other good authorities. 

It is important to remember that in all these branches of indus- 
try and production a great deal has already been done by the 
Nicaraguans themselves, and that the country is already in a 
flourishing state of development, so that immediately upon the 
ne repre of the canal and the improvement of the harbors the ben- 
efit of the increased commerce with that region would be felt b 
our own people. It is not as if it were a case of a new and wil 
and altogether undevelo country. Its great lack hitherto has 
been of suitable means of communication with the outside world. 
When that communication is established on a r scale, as 
contemplated in the canal scheme, and when aided by an addi- 
tional infusion of American enterprise, the resources of Nicaragua 
will develop by leaps and bounds, and the chief beneficiary of 
our neighbor will be the United States. 

The conditions are much the same as regards the other country 
along the line of the proposed canal—Costa Rica. In that favored 
land also there are bountiful agricultural products. a superb cli- 
mate, inexhaustibly fertile soil, remarkable mineral wealth, and 
vast quantities of useful woods. Railways, manufacturing estab- 
lishments, electrical plants, and other 8 of modern civil- 
ization have been introduced in both Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
to a considerable extent of late years, and with improved means 
of transportation between those countries and this country doubt- 
less there will arise there a large demand for our labor-saving agri- 
cultural machinery. Labor is abundant in both countries, and not 
only extremely competent and reasonable in cost, but also very 
accommodating and willing in spirit, faithful and conscientious. 

The commerce of both countries is steadily and rapidly increas- 
ing in spite of their lack of tion facilities. Costa Rica 
does a total annual business with foreign countries amounting to 
more than $15,000,000, or an average of about $60 per capita of 
her population—a larger per capita than that of France, Italy, or 
Spain. Her trade, howeyer, has been mostly with Europe. It 
will be a different story when the canal is built. Nic 8 
foreign commerce is of about the same volume as that of ta 
Rica. With the construction of the canal it is easy to see what 
great advances could and would be made in their trađe and com- 
merce and what great advantages to the trade and commerce of 
the United States would accrue therefrom. 

Objections have been raised to the fact that the route along the 
San Juan Riyer and across Lake Nicaragua to the ific is 
through a wilderness and a virgin country. This I regard, Mr. 
President, as fortunate rather otherwise. We have here no 
complex problems involving the control of a turbulent, disorderly, 
infected native population. The zone of the canal will be prac- 
tically occupied only by the people under the immediate control of 
and connected withthecanalconstruction. Therearenotowns, and 
there is no demand for any joint commission, having criminal or 
civil jurisdiction—none of the intricate and exasperating problems 
that are clearly indicated in the other case. I can not do better 
than to quote here from the testimony of Mr. Lyman E. Cooley, 
who examined the entire line in company with a number of gen- 
tlemen who were interested in the question of taking a contract 
for the construction of the canal. 

Mr. TELLER. In what year was that? 3 

Mr. HARRIS. Lastyear. The chairman asked Mr. Cooley this 
question: 

5 the 

The CHAIRMAN. I wish now to ask you as one having ice at te 12 =e 
erican con- 

rice estimated 
by_the Panama Canal n? Do you remember what Their price is? 

Mr. CooLEY. One hundred and forty-six million dollars. 

the health, and a 


The CHAIRMAN. Yes, Take all the conditions together 
J — ing all the work and furnishing all the 


ion, and the mineral 


you will get many more men of more mature judg- 
— will bid on Nicaragua; and I think that 


com d with the Nicaraguan. 

The CHaArmMAN. When you take the $40,000,000 or the $50,000,000 we will 
have to pay for the Panama Canal and for the Colom ions, and ex- 
pend that on the Nicaragua route, then as to the balance of the work, up to 


sa ve 


the estimates of the Commission, would you think that American contractors 
would have any difficulty in taking the Nicaragua route in preference to the 


Mr. Cooney. Without question. If that $40,000,000 could be spent with 
t intelligence and not in a rush, quietly bart rye so as to get the full 
t of it, there would be no comparison in the two situations at the con- 
clusion of that expenditure, in my 1 
The CHAIRMAN. If I understan * testimony, then, Mr. Cooley, in a 
gonea way you are of opinion that the Nicaragua route is, after all, the 
eapest route to construct? 
Mr. COOLEY. I think that is true. 
Speaking of the project, Mr. Cooley said on page 1084: 
Mr. CooLEY. Yes; which is very much wider—30 feet wider—than the 
resent project; and of that width of canal, in the whole route, there was 
than 12 miles, as I recall, from sea level to sea level, at foot of locks at 
either end. Everything else was wider. The river division we did not treat 
as thoroughly as the canal divisions, because that was regarded as a work 
subject to betterment in the future. I think our dimensions were 220 feet 
wide on the bottom and 920 feet at bends, and 270 feet in Lake Nicaragua, if 
Iremember right. : 
We made our canal for 36 feet of water, or 4 feet below the level of the 
miter sills, which were to be 32 feet. I believe that in these great rock cuts 
the bottom of the canal ought to be some feet below the level of the miter 


The locks were to be 80 feet by 700. I do not now recall the dimensions of 
the last Per. ition. I think they are a little wider, and about the same 


8 5 740 feet.] 
a 5 river division was made 22 feet deep, with the idea of deepening in 
ə future. 

The work as a whole provided a better canal than is now estimated, through 
which a 10-knot vessel could pass in probably 24 to 26 hours, in place of 33, as 
estimated now. 

I will say without hesitation that the estimates submitted by the last Com- 
mission are sufficient to cover such a canal, and I believe that if the Govern- 
ment wishes to entertain a ibe! pen to build it from a syndicate of men, 
that people could be had who will agree to do it and will give sufficient bond. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you any objection to stating the aggregate amount 
of your estimate? 
. COOLEY. Yes; I do not think I should do that. That is private prop- 


erty. 

The CHAIRMAN. I do not want to call for private property. 

Mr. COOLEY. It has cost me a great deal of labor and time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was it greater or less than the estimate of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission? 

Mr. Cool x. Less. 

Senator MILLARD. Do I understand that in dollars your estimate would 
be below the estimate that has been submitted here? 

Mr. COOLEY., Yes. 

Senator MILLARD. And your plan contemplated a wider canal? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 


conditions of design, management, and construction. 
Senator KITTREDGE. Did your plans include the construction of harbors? 
Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 
I have some further testimony from Mr. Cooley, but with the 
consent of the Senate will simply have it printed without reading. 
The testimony referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Coolxx. Mr. de Lesseps and his coadjutors endeavored to maintain 
petore] pargi blic the original sea-level position. So they proposed to 
co 0 


reach a sea-level canal. The: 


canal in steps, and cut out a step at a time, and eventually 
lan as to how t should 


by the appointment of 
Chief o ths Buren df Na igation: 


ese gentlemen reached a con- 
think. msly 


lish represen’ 
itted erally that the Nica: 
for a high-level canal; and the conference would have so decid 


matter p 

tion tha 5 

is the history of the matter. That a ent stood on its merits as the judg- 
report. 

Now, the Frenchmen never even claimed that their route was suitable for 


a high-level canal in com: m with Nicara; until as a later proposition 
it became necessary to save their bacon b: ding a lock canal. There 
were good reasons for the ican ente 


— er preference for 
icaragua, beca tter as the results 
of all investigations. 

The CHAIRMAN. For a great many years. 

. COOLEY. Ever since 1876. I personally can see no reason for changing 

that judgment now. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think it is a very unwise man who says that the sailing 

bin rt agency of Pah ae DM ee N 1 8 is dealing 

1 ngs and not wi o osophy of them. 

i i er Was thin, 


distance. 
‘ou save 10,000 miles 
ve that 600 milk 5 15 $190,000,000 f. 73300 mil ving. 
Save t es. ou are or 9, eS sa vou 
0 000, thay 3 


can afford to pay 2 000,000 mo! n that 500 miles more, g 
that the distance is worth the same as the 9,500 miles you have paid for, On 
that basis you can afford to pay $10,000,000 more for the Nicaragua Canal. 


Lare poni on wheat it is, say, a third of a mill per ton 


r mile. If you can 
miles, you saye a sixth of a dollar on every ton $ going 


freight that 
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there. If it is 7,000,000 tons, that is $1,200,000 a 
000,000 capital to your credit on account of sa 


Pe it produces a very stro 


You may look for the average man who undertakes to examine these 
routes to be in favor of Panama for that reason. I did not discover any- 
thing in Nicaragua that was equal to an Arkansas canebrake in the St. Fran- 
cis bottoms. I did not discover anyt in the 7 of a forest that was 
equal to a Wisconsin forest. I did not discover anything in the way of in- 
sects that was spa to ex: I have had on the Missouri River bottoms 
in the State of Nebraska. 

We looked particularly into the health conditions, and Iam as confi- 
dent of the health conditions in Nicaragua as I am along the Gulf coast of 
=~ United States; and I am not as confident of tho health conditions at 


nama. 

I believe that those conditions, the mere difference on that one thing of 
com tive health alone, will make the difference between a profit and a 
loss to a syndicate that undertakes to build these works. I believe, her, 
that if you will take the $40,000,000 with which it is Trogong to buy the situ- 
ation at Panama, and spend that sum judiciously in Nicaragua, and then 
recall this same Commission, there will not be a question of doubt as to the 
superiority of the Nicaragua route in the mind of any man who has signed 
2 3 report. That is my best judgment, and I am very firm in that con- 

sion. 

The CHATRMAN. Did the harbor at Colon impress you as a safe harbor, or 
an accessible one? 

Mr. CoolLkx. There are no harbors on the Panama route, any more than 
there are at Nicaragua. The harbor of Colon is absolutely untenable under 
any onshore wind. When we reached Colon every ship had_been to sea for 
four days, and pres tees ‘hed port on the heels of the same storm in which we 
went down the A tic. 

On the Panama side there has never been a harbor. There has been light- 
erage out to the anchorage, some 3 miles from shore, ever since there was a 
transit across the Isthmus. It is true there is an ancho: there, and that 


there is ample protection behind the islands in Panama 2 They have 
developed underwater cut of some 8 miles in le to Boca, or to 
the landi stage, in connection with the ma That is only 
since 1809, I th 


At Greytown w have nothing. At Brito of course you have nothing. 
Four miles from Brito you have a small working harbor, Lan Juan del Sur, 
that will hold a few vessels, which gives you a temporary base on the Pacific. 

IRMAN. Is San Juan Sur a safe harbor? 

Mr. CooLEY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Deep water? 

Mr. COOLEY. Oh. — 

ge CHAIRMAN. miles away from Brito? 


$ LEY. Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN. To get to it you have got to sail up the coast and come 


into Brito? 
Mr. CooLEY. It is one of those little bottle-sha harbors, just 
steamer to d All the Packie Mail 
mails for Nicaragua. It is the old port 
transit. With 


enough for a into and turn 
steamers run in there and land their 
used by Vanderbilt in the Nicaragua ha mere spur of a rail- 
road running down there from Brito you can_use it mo Sa until you 
can open up your works at Brito; so that problem solves itself. 
There is absolutely no access at Greytown until you make it, 2 light- 
o without shelter, but you can run out a pier for a couple of thousand 
fet and do some gala ide, invol a moderate amountof wor 
and then you can get vessels in there drawing 12 and 15 feet of water; an 
when you have this foothold, you can do anything. 
e condi lient on both shores for produ: good har- 
fi a is much 


and 
superior to 5 that can be 
can produce one at Colon as 
harbor in either case is in the mouth of the canal, simply an 
a canal section. 
The CHAIRMAN. How would the floods in the San Juan compare with the 


f Sonn floods in the San J proper? 
n the uan 
Carlos. 


Mr. COOLEY. 
The CHAIRMAN. I mean from s 
per are nominal. It isa lake- 


controlled stream, and you could hardt speak ot floods there, only in a minor 
degree local ‘hen 


or on the Greet Lakes. There isa variation in the volume of the water, but 
nothing in the nature of a flood as we understand the word 
Mr. HARRIS. In further consideration of the physical features 
of the canal, I desire also to call attention to what has been said by 
the technical commission of engineers appointed by the Panama 
Canal Company in their report of December 16, 1898. That is the 
international commission to which I alluded and to which the 
Senator from Ohio alluded the other day as a commission of great 
ability. The commission, com of some of the ablest en- 
gineers in Europe, clearly and distinctly condemned first the 
possibility of a sea-level canal. They also clearly and distinctly 
condemned the plan of the canal which has been adopted by our 
Canal Commission. Their report is found in Senate Document 
No. 303, and from page 60 of that document I read as follows: 
The technical i t inci 
wile a ee mas abgehen ee PEE aei 


their scope: (1) Ev: solution must be rejected a priori which, in itself, and 
apart from any eration of time and expense, does not present absolute 
guaranty of certain success. 


I think that, while applied there to a comparison of different 
plans of specific work, it applies with absolute certainty to the con- 
sideration of the two routes. As I have said before, absolute cer- 
tainty of success is the first essential. You must not undertake 
a canal which will prove a failure in construction and which will 
exhaust the patience of the country in the expenditure either of 
time or money. We can not undertake any doubtful proposition. 
We must have, as far as it is possible in human wisdom, certainty 
of success before us. 

The Commission continue: 

(2) In preparing the plans of the several structures required by so impor- 
tant and complicated a work, such types only should be adopted as have 
been _ proved to be satisfactory by experience, barring out innovations 
which might lead to failure. (3) In the examination of all questions, the 
special conditions under which the work is to be executed should be taken 
into account, as well as the characteristics of the climate, the influence of 
which may show itself in the inferior quality of labor and in the reduced 
efficiency of the personnel which directs it. Hence the necessity to plan 
only ot structures requiring no special conditions in the means of 
execution. 

Jn every study are found, as principal questions to solve, the three funda- 
mental 9 which arose my a pane appa gehts N of ae 
new company, possi of the central cut; mode of water sw 
mode of controling the Chagres kreshets. . 


They considered the height of the lake; they determined that 
it is necessary to have a dam across the C s at Bohio; 
that there must be an artificial lake there, and in speaking of 
that they say: 

Conside the 


importance of that structure in relation to the safety of 
the canal itself, it was deemed that here more than anywhere else it was 


necessary to be very oaa Co: uently the maximum elevation of 
20 meters (65.6 feet) was fixed upon as t of the level of the lake to be 
formed by the bui of the Bohio Dam. 


They also state that it is absolutely necessary to provide for a 
dam at Alajuela, entirely omitted in the estimates of our Com- 


mission. 
On page 64 they say: 


dise 

ly for th “i Tan e the i f making 
su: ‘or the ca: n o 
to) ‘4 reservoirs or artificial lakes, "The fret , one, ae 
region of the canal and containing one of the levels thereof, woi 
by the building of the Bohio Dam (P. K. 24), and would have a maximum 
flood height fixed at elevation 20 meters (65.6 feet) or thereabouts. 


On page 66 they say: 
The advisability of building the uela Dam, with its 
even in the case t a feeder ad become . 
Lake Bohio forming the summit level)— 
Which is the plan indicated by our Commission— 
results from two main considerations: First. The abandonment of Lake 
uela would lead to the concentration of all the surplus flood waters in 
Lake, which would be ble only by giving the dam an increase 
of 3 meters more in height, a scheme unanimously looked upon as 
over — 


T is precisely the proposition which our Commission recom- 
me: 
Mr. STEWART. What is the height which our Commission 


recommends? 
. HARRIS. Our Commission makes the height of the dam 
90 feet, and this Commission saya that 65.6 feet is the limit of 
safety a scheme unanimously looked upon as over bold.“ 
Mr. HANNA. May I ask the Senator from what page he is 


Mr. . 66 of Senate Document No. 303, being the 
report of the tec commission. They continue— 
or by lowering the minimum level of the lake as well as that of th tom 
of the central cut by several meters, which is not ‘admissible, — ae 
abandonment of the upper lake, which constitutes the first lator of the 
Chagres floods, would allow that river to enter furious! t portion of 
the canal 5 by the Bohio Jaks, where are found, for several 
kilometers near the — ingress, bends and natural narrows where the 


total volume of the certainly uce currents d tal 
and dangerous to na 


On page 69, speaking of the second type, the commission say: 


In the one a le lake only is to be built—Lake it must pro- 
vide forall ties—the water supply and tion of the canal and 
tion of the freshets of the In the bottom of the 
level being established at elevation 10 meters (82.8 feet), the maxi- 
eee N ich would be also tof , could 
reach elevation 24.50 meters ( e e hets, and the Bohio 
should be raised to elevation 27.50 meters (90.2 feet), which would be 


would be formed on the Upper Chagres by the Alajuela Dam; the function 
0 xe store up all Wa . y ting 
tho canal, as well as a —_ portion (the largest) of the excess of 

In that case, the bottom of the summit level 2 at the 
same elevation as bef the maximum level of Lake Bohio would exceed 


elevation 20.50 sapere’ S| 8 feet), and the dam would remain very nearly 
within the limits POE On tne e ce She Sree Sree Te eae 


is the one the conditions for t of freshets 
without giving the Dam such portions as are considered too bold. On 
eee ff!!! Terao pure WISA, 
SEY ACO, Alajuela presents by providing a considera mlic 
by permiting a DEONET arr oen of the Chagres before 

the canal territory, it has a proper to ađopt solution 


en 
preferably to the first, 


rer il r re 
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Mr. President, it seems to me we may be pardoned for differing 
even with the eminent engineers who constitute the Isthmian 
Canal Commission in view of the fact 

Mr. TELLER. What was it from which the Senator read? 

Mr. HARRIS. The report of the international commission to 
the French company. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator to state what 
reason they give for limiting to 65 feet, if they do. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thought I had stated it—on account of the 

ressure upon the dam. They consider it too great a head fora 
Sei to withstand with the foundation there and a dam of the 
character which they propose to build. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to say that they were French en- 
gineers and not American engineers, or they would not have been 
scared at a 65-foot dam. 

Mr. HARRIS. You have to take into consideration the char- 
acter of the foundation. 

Mr. TELLER. Ihave examined into the question, and I find 
that the foundation is all right. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I will take up, as the Senator 
suggested, some consideration of this dam. Not only haye we 
the opinion of these engineers that it is necessary to have a lower 
dam at Bohio, but that it is also absolutely necessary to have a 
dam at Alajuela, creating a lake on the upper waters of the 
Chagres for the sake of restraining the floods of that stream and 
preventing them, as they say, from rushing 8 at right 
angles into the canal. But our engineers differ among themselves 
as to what should be done in this case. Among the members of 
the Commission there was by no means unanimity with regard to 
3 proposed. 

e map on the western wall of the Senate Chamber shows the 
geological valley of the Chagres. It shows there that to an 
enormous depth, a hundred and twenty-eight feet below the sea 
level, which is 8 feet below the level of the Chagres River, mak- 
ing really a hundred and thirty-seven feet as the depth of water 
which has to be pee there is a great mass of sand and 
gravel mixed with streaks of clay. The Commission itself con- 
sidered it unsafe to put upon that any sort of a superstructure 
without niong something as an impervious curtain clear down 
to the solid rock. 

They made borings at various points two or three hundred feet 
apart, and they determined that the rock existed in that as indi- 
cated on the map there. The pneumatic work is some thirteen 
hundred and fourteen feet. Itis 8 feet below the Chagres, and the 
pneumatic head must be considered all the time as having 8 feet 
added to the distances estimated as below sea level. Thirtee n 
hundred and fourteen feet of that has to be done by pneumatic 
work, and of that more than half, as you will see by the profile 
there, is, at these great depths, from a hundred and twenty-four 
to a hundred and twenty-six feet below sea level. 

Mr. Morison, who was highly commended by the Senator from 
Ohio, and for whom I have the highest admiration, as I know 
something of his magnificent work in sinking foundations for our 
Western bridges, piers, and abutments—and I think no one in this 
country knows more about pneumatic work than Mr. Morison— 
does not regard that as the best plan, and he substitutes another. 
The question of doing pneumatic work at that depth is one of 
tremendous difficulty, and isadmitted by all persons tobeso. The 
greatest depth to which pneumatic work has been done here is 
about 115 feet. 

At depths of about 100 feet, as testified to by Mr. Noble and 
others, men can work only one hour at a time and three hours 
ont of the twenty-four, and that it involves loss of life and a 
great deal of serious physical injury. They have to be picked 
men. At 135 to 137 feet the pressure is 60 pounds per square inch, 
and youcan readily imagine what men would have to stand to do 
work with that enormous atmospheric pressure. 

Mr. Noble, I believe, thought that possibly at 128 feet men 
might work for three-quarters of an hour at a time, but very able 
engineers have suggested that the question of temperature has to 
be taken into consideration, and so have the French engineers 
indicated. The depths at which we have worked in this country 
have been where the temperature has seldom been over 40° or 50°. 
Down there the thermal temperature is said to be from 80° to 90°. 
That again constitutes a tremendous difficulty in the prosecution 
of such a work. X : 

Mr. Morison, in the Proceedings of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers for January, has a paper which I think will be 
found of great interest to the Senate. It begins: 


All engineers who haye examined the route of the Panama Canal agree 
that the neighborhood of Bohio is the only available location for the dam by 

h the summit level must be maintained. On the other hand, there have 
been wide differences of a as to how. this dam should be ane 


skill and judgment of the highest order. A da: 
1 which ha posed 


expensive safe structure adapted to the particular case in hand, even though 
it may not comply with requirements an demanded. oo eee 

On page 3 he says: 

Permeable cand and vel are found in the lowest part of the l 
channel, overlaid by A AAY and tight blanket of finer alluvia See 
There are strong probabilities that t rmeable material connects with 
the river either above or below, or both, the evidence of this being that when 
a pipe is driven into this material the water in the pipe stands at the same 
level as that in the river. 

On page 8 he says: 

The technical commission— 

From whose report I have read— 


The technical commission, to whom the entire scheme of the new Panama 
Company was submitted for approval, 8 it wise to limit the head of 
water against this dam to about 66 feet, or 20 meters. There seems to have 
been no reason for this particular limit, except the general judgment of the 
engineers forming the commission that it was not wise to expose an earth 

to a greater pressure of water. 

On page 10 he says: 

The plan adopted by the Isthmian Canal Commission was designed to re- 
sist a normal head of water of 90 feet, or about 25 feet more than the limit 
arbitrarily adopted for the French dam. 

* * — * * + * 
The design involves the extension of pneumatic work to unprecedented 
depths, anit invanves special details in making the joints between the cais- 


sons my noo 
The location selected for this dam is below that chosen by the French 


engineers, and 1 at right angles to the French dam, the length of 
the dam, as well as the cross section of the valley. on this line being double 
that on the French location. The desire to limit tne depth of pneumatic 
work led to the selection of this line, but it is possible that additional borings 
might find a deeper hole here. 

Mr. Morison, when testifying before the Commission, admitted 
that, the borings being from 200 to 300 feet apart, it was impos- 
sible to tell what further crevices and depressions there might be 
found in the bedrock. He says: 

There can be little doubt that a dam of this character can be built. 

Mr. Morison, I remember, at one of the hearings before the 
committee several years ago testified that nothing was impos- 
sible, given money and time enough. 

It involves novel and untried features. Few engineers, even among those 
who feel that they could construct it, would be ready to say in advance how 
the work would be done. The difficulties, taken in connection with the cli- 
mate and other surroundings, are enormous. 

He then proceeds to give the total cost, and he provides for a 
temporary dam, and says it is necessary for the Commission's 
plan, and his table has a singular mistake in it, figuring pneu- 
matic work 108,410 yards at $21.50. It should be $29.50 per cubic 
yard as the figure given by the Commission. So the total cost of 
the dam, with the temporary dam he suggests, $885,445, should 
be $9,146,850 on the Commission’s plan. He says, on page 17: 

None of the foregoing estimates includes any provision for a temporary 
dam by which the waters of the O) es would be diverted through some 
other route during the construction of the permanent dam. 

Therefore he adds the $885,000 which I have mentioned. 

Mr. Morison proceeds to recommend an earth dam of an enor 
mous size. I believe Mr. Morison’s theory is really the best solu- 
tion of the problem. He says of it further, on page 20: 

This, however, does not tell the full story. On the American Isthmus the 
difficulties attending the use of skilled labor are very great. The amount of 
skilled labor required on the French dam is comparatively small; the Com- 
mission's plan requires a large amount; in the third plan 

Which is Mr. Morison’s— 
the use of skilled labor is practically limited to the construction of the tem- 
porary steel dam and its masonry foundation. The third plan— 

The Morison plan— 
really means the construction of an elevated plateau of very large dimen- 
sions, the surface area of the earth filling between the rock-fill dams being 
57 acres. These dimensions may almost be called stupendous. 

His plan contemplates the construction of an enormous rock- 
fill dam, of the full height required, 90 feet, and then some two 
thousand or twenty-two 3 feet lower down another dam 
similar to that, except lower, and the filling in of this enormous 
space, flanked by the hills of the valley, with material to be taken 
from the body of the canal—earth and gravel and all the mate- 
rials to be dumped in there—which would be placing a mountain 
across the valley of the C es River. 

There has been a good deal of discussion in the Society of Civil 
Engineers with regard tothis matter. In the March number of 
the proceedings 0 the Society of Civil Engineers are some dis- 
cussions to which I wish to call attention. Mr. Burr, who was 
one of the Commission, and is a member of the Society of Civil 
Engineers, said: 

In reality, that excessive and erratic variation in the strata of material 
disclosed by the borings is one of the most striking features of the whole 
situation. It exhibits clearly, among other things, the danger of drawin. 
any conclusions as to the impermeability of the upper strata of material, 
which, as Mr. Morison indicates, are either clay or sand, or a mixture of the 
two. Further, it is essential, in dealing with this general question, to realize 


fully that the order of the strata as found at one section may be radically 
different in one or more of the other sections; indeed, that is generally the 


Further than that, at the same elevation and in the same section, practi- 
cally clear coarse sand may be disclosed by one boring, and blue clay with little 
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sand by another bering perhaps not more than 300 feet away. Again, yellow 
clay and sand may be found at the surface of one of the same borings and at 
128 feet_below the surface in the other. Indeed, the one + bane ra feature 
of the disclosures by the borings is the utter lack of ormity of condi- 
tions on which any conclusions common to different sections can be based. 


The masses of material seem to be in the most irregular and irregularly 
limited strata or pockets. 


He says further: 

The limits of impermeable areas have not been defined and can not be 
predicted from the information gained by the Commission in its borings. 

Again: 

In these observations material which has been called sand is insome cases 
coarse enough to be c as gravel. It will thus be seen that the total 
statement of the information actually disclosed by the borings at the various 
sites demonstrates conclusively a probability so strong as to amount to prac- 
tical certainty that not only is the water of the river now in free connection 
with the pervious substrata of sand and gravel, but that the water of the 
lake, with its 90 feet additional head, would bea much freer connection. 


Now, something has been said with regard to the possibility of 
pumping down the water where the caissons are being and 
thus relieving the pneumatic head and relieving the pressure upon 
the men at work. Mr. Burr—and I desire in discussing this to 
be perfectly frank and to give the arguments on both sides— 
thinks something can be done in that direction. He says: 

It is to be anticipated that water stands in the substrata at 5 the 
elevation of the water in the river, or at least at sea level, but if pits are ex- 
cavated in that plateau down into the pervious strata, ample experience 
shows that the water in them could y be pumped down to a considera- 
ble amount, which the writer believes would prove to be not less than 30 or 
40 feet, with reasonable pump capacity. 


That seems to be a very singular statement. I can imagine 
that in the small area occupied by a shaft, or even a pier of a 
bridge, pumps might work so as to relieve to some extent the 
pneumatic pressure, but these caissons are to be 30 by 100 feet, 
and as you proceed from one shore along the strata becomes 
loosened up, and the water has freer and freer access, and while 
you might possibly by enormus pumps reduce the head of water 
at one or two of the caissons nearest to the banks before going 
farther, it would be absolutely impossible to reduce that head to 
an extent which would relieve the pneumatic pressure at great 


depth. 

You must remember that you can create a little saucer-shaped 
depression in water which would relieve to a certain extent 
within a few feet of that height; but pneumatic pressure comes 
from all sides, and water has pneumatic pressure laterally as well 
as vertically, and with that vast mass of material saturated with 
water, when you come down to depths below 100 feet it would 
still have the same pneumatic pressure as though you had no 
pumps in operation at all. 

I find that view sustained by Mr. Morison himself. Mr. Mori- 
son, in the Proceedings of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers for May, on page 476, says: 

Mr. Burr pro to reduce his head for the pneumatic work by lowering 
the surface of the water from 30 to 40 feet around the caissons, which he 
believes could be done with reasonable go capacity. If this can be done, 
it is the best possible evidence that the seepage will not beserious. To 
reduce the water pressure it is not only 5 lower the water immedi- 
ately around the caissons, but to take out enough water to reduce the head 
of saturation by 30 or 40 feet. Unless this is done, Sone the surface of 
the water may be lowered, the head of water against which atmospheric 
pressure must be provided will not be reduced. 


There were some other engineers who commented upon this 
8 Mr. Edward P. North, who has been mentioned 
fore, on page 310 of the Proceedings for March, says: 


There seems to be an ambiguity as to the exact depth, as in one part of 
the Commission’s report a minimum depth of 128 feet below tide is men- 
tioned, and another part of the same report reads that the cofferdam is to 


be 8 feet above tide. 

Of course by inference that simply grows out of the fact that 
they had some measurements from the sea-level line and others 
8 7 level of the Chagres at low water, which is 8 feet above 
sea level. 


As the dam site is some 13 miles inland, it is assumed, subject to correction, 
that the air pressure in the caissons will be that due to 136 feet of water, or, 
irtually, 5 atmospheres. 
Itis assumed, and all will readily — 58 that healthy men sustain small 
inconveniences when working hour under pressures of about 50 feet, 
but at 75 feet deaths are to be expected, and at 100 to 110 feet they occur with 
unpleasant frequency even among picked men; also, that in the Great Lakes 
110 feet is about the limit of divers’ work. 

All these experiences have been had when the temperature of the water 
has been between 40° and 50° F. Whereas at the Bohio dam site the tem- 
perature of the water is about 90°, as the mean annual temperature 
which governs, approriniataiy, the temperature of deep-seated . 0 is 
about 40°; and further, this is the temperature assumed by Mr. Allen n 
in his percolation formula for that locality. This high temperature in the 
caissons must add materially to the distress of those working in them. 

When to these difficulties is added the fact that, as far back as the seven- 
teenth century, maps have designated the Caribbean front of the Panama 
route as The Place of Bones,” an evil reputation that has ever since been 
maintained, the necessity, as implied in this paper, for designing the least 
expensive safe structure adapted to the particular case in i 
Unless the head of water in the C es River can be pumped down to re- 
t life will not be in t Jeopardy, a 

ow of the river, 


a a Railroad cost a 
ed as to the depths in feet to which the caissons 


are 


Mr. Theodore Paschke, an engineer member of the society, 
Says on page 313 of the same volume: 


Indeed, the writer is of the opinion that it is only a question of time when 
mr N Sra artificial lake which the proposed dam form will be filled 


He had been arguing in favor of Mr. Morison’s plan, because 
he believed that the silt brought down by the river will seal her- 
metically the front face of the rock-fill dam proposed by Mr. 
Morison— 

which the Lady Segre dam will form will be filled with silt, exce 
nel n or the Chagres waters to flow either to the sp: 


floods or to the locks of the canal, and that if no provision is made for 
exigency the ulterior object of creating this artificial lake will be defeated. 

Mr. Edmund Duryea, jr., speaking of Mr. Morison’s plan, said: 

Mr. Morison states that the criticism made on his plan is that it permits 
poepago through the permeable sand and gravel in the lower part of the 
geological 5 — Foe 

His plan makes no attempt to prevent or diminish this seepage, and he 
contents himself with showing that the amount of water thus lost is rela- 
tively unimportant. Itis just 2 however, that the actual amount of 


the chan- 
way d 


seepage might ve to be muc 5 than he eves can be the case, and 
itis possi — which seems to the objectionable feature of the plan. 
This objection wi i be found which 


be removed if any practicable on can 
will prevent or diminish the amount o 3 uch 
reassuring and most effective if it is of such a nature 
either before or after the construction of the dam. 

There are a great many other comments, all of interest, upon 
the plans, showing a great difference of opinion, whereas when it 
comes to theconstruction of the Conchuda dam, which is the cor- 
responding feature on the Nicaragua line, there is absolutely no 
difference of opinion and no criticism whatever. The only differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to that is that of Mr. Cooley, who 
thinks that a cheaper form of dam, but equally effective, can be 
substitnted. The foundations go there to the absolutely solid 
rock. It is less than one-half of the length of the other. 

I wish Senators would pay some attention to this profile, which 
is enlarged, as the others are, from the maps of the Commission 
itself. It will be found that these caissons sink down squarely 
into the rock. It is found that the borings there have gone down 
from 15 to 20 feet into the rock. The foundation is absolutely 
determined from bank to bank. The boring holes have been put 
in from 50 to 100 feet a: ; insome cases 25 feet apart. Not only 
that, but three parallel lines of them have been put down. The 
greater part of the caissons will be sunk on what is practically 
the shore of the river. Only four of them are in the river. 
two of them go down to the greatest depth of minus 25. 
height of the dam is plus 97, That gives the entire elevation 
122 feet as the total height of superstructure from its lowest point 
toits highest point, in comparison with 228 feet in the other dam. 

On the other dam, as I said, the pneumatic work is 1,314 feet. 
In this case it is 731 feet, and with an elevation rising only 122 
feet from the lowest point of the foundation. The height of the 
caissons gradually rise so that the great part of them will be sunk 
at not to exceed minus 10 or minus 6 feet below the level of the 


ocean. 

Mr. President, if you will examine the detailed map I think you 
will discover some very remarkable features. Here is the 
detailed map of the Commission [exhibiting], showing the Con- 
chuda dam. Absolutely every detail is worked out. There are 
no problems there which have not been solved. A contractor can 
take this plan and proceed upon the work. He knows absolutely 
what he is going to do. 

Every engineer concedes that such a dam will be absolutely 
effective, and that it is easily within the limits of well-known 
engineering experience. The discussion of the Bohio dam indi- 
cates differences of opinion. Engineers who advocate the plan 
of the Commission admit the difficulty of sinking those enormous 
caissons 100 feet absolutely straight. They have to be sunk down 
straight, and the core wall, as it is called, 30 feet thick, is built 
upon them. As a result, I forget the number of different caissons, 
but you simply have a series of columns of concrete more or less 
in contact, and they have to be made water-tight afterwards. 
Their plan is a semicircular cavity in each one of these columns 
of concrete, which will be kept parallel to each other, and after 
they are put down concrete will be poured into those holes and 
thus hermetically sealed. 

That has been denied as possible by a great many engineers, 
and, even with your enormously expensive core wall, the impos- 
sibility of obtaining impermeability seems to be conceded all 
around. There will be more or less leakage. It is conceded that 
this core wall has no strength in itself, but that the entire retain- 
ing power of the dam is found in the great rock-fill dams that 
oome ar 85 Saan aigo T it. 

e question of earthquake shocks, can you imagine any- 
thing more easily affected by an earthquake A than an Ge 
mous dam 228 feet high, composed of practically isolated col- 
umns 30 feet thick and 100 feet long, without any tie whatever 
os them, and merely held in place by loose rock on each 
side 


a pien will be most 
it can be applied 
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It is a great risk, Mr. President, and while I am perfectly will- 
ing to concede that it can be done, as other engineers have said 
it can be done, and I do not pretend to say that the Commission 
is not reasonably safe in saying it can be done, yet the uncer- 
tainties, as was admitted by Colonel Ernst and by several others 
of the engineers who were before the committee, are very great, 
and the difficulties and loss of life will be something enormous, 

In the plan which the Commission has prepared of the Bohio 
Dam they simply give a profile and across section and suggestion 
as to the core wall. They do not show that their borings go 
down into the solid rock. They are 200 and 300 feet apart. It is 
admitted that there may be unknown difficulties and unknown 
depths to be encountered between those borings. 

t is the element of uncertainty, Mr. President, in the construc- 
tion of this gigantic work that makes me pause and hesitate 
before I can possibly consent to it, before I can think that there 
will be any of the other advantages that may be enumerated in 
behalf of the Panama Canal. 

There are some other points with regard to the physical matters. 
As a matter of course, the Culebra cut is the most gigantic piece 
of excavation that has ever been undertaken. It is 8 miles long. 
There are still 43,000,000 cubic yards of earth to be removed. I 
noticed in one of the New York papers a comparison was made 
between that and the cut at Tamborcito, on the other line. The 
cut at Tamborcito has greater height. It is a sharp peak, but it 
only measures 3,000 feet from the entrance of the cut to the other 
end of the cut. It is composed of rock, which will be used in the 
construction of the dam, and it will become really a valuable 
quarry in that respect. Every particle of rock taken from it will 
be utilized. It contains an insignificant amount. The idea of 
comparing a cut 3,000 feet long with a cut 8 miles long is too ab- 
8 to contemplate for a moment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. It has only 18,000,000 cubic yards. 

Mr. HARRIS. It has only 18,000,000 cubic yards, as against 
43,000,000 in the Culebra cut. Fey 

Now, then, with regard to curvatures. My distinguished 
friend the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna], to whom I am will- 
ing to accord all of the experience and the ability which are 
justly his, with regard to some matters connected with trans- 
portation, sailing vessels, etc., has had a good deal to say about 
the difficulties involved in the curvatures. 

t is true, Mr. President, that there is some curvature, a greater 
length of curve line, as a matter of course, in the Nicaragua 
Canal; it is a longer line. It has 70.51 miles of lake; it has 49.64 
miles of river; it has 46.17 miles on the eastern division and 17.34 
miles on the western division. There are really 63.51 miles actual, 
distinct canalization. That is really to my mind a somewhat 

per measure of the differences between these two canals. 

re are 63.51 miles of canal on one as against thirty-three 
and some hundredths on the other. Lake Bohio will give lake 
navigation for 13 miles, and on the other route there is improved 
river navigation to the extent of 49.64 miles and 70.51 of lake 
navigation. TNS 

Now about the curves. Let us see which is the sharpest curve 
on either line. When I use the 3 I want to be 
able to give an explanation of it. I inquired of my friend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna] the other day what 
he meant by saying that one curve was twice or three times as 
sharp as another. I understand that that occurred in certain 
questions which he had pro; ded to certain sea captains, etc. 

I am sorry that his speech has not been printed, because I should 
like to have seen those questions exactly as they were; but it was 
my understanding that the assertion was made that on the Nica- 
raguan line the curves were two or three times as sharp as on the 
Panama line. Now, that must necessarily mean, if it means any- 
thing, that the curves on the Nicaraguan line have one-half or 
one-third of the radius that the curves on the Panama Canal line 
have. We need be in no doubt with regard to that. On pose 99 
of the Commission’s report we find the following table of curva- 
tures on the Panama line: 


so that that is not injurious. They stated in their report, as they 
did before the committee, that wherever a curvature existed they 
had provided for additional width of channel, and that there was 
no curve on either line which presented any particular difficulty 
in operation. 

ere has been a good deal said about having a tng at one end 
and a tug at the other. That has occurred, I believe, on the Man- 
chester Canal, where vessels have to around a curvature of 
less than 2,000 feet; but the idea of making curvature in this case 
an essential difficulty is simply imaginary, in my judgment, and 
is not worthy of consideration. 

Let me give some facts in regard to the curvature on the other 
route. Of course there are a great number of miles of curvature. 
The total degrees of curvature are greater, but the smallest curve 
that exists on the other has a radius of 4,045 feet. The next is 
4.175 feet. The next is 4,297 feet. The next is 4,911 feet. Then 
there is one of 4,982 feet, and then it runs from 5,000 on up to 
17,000 feet. So in no single case does a curve exist that is twice as 
sharp as the other, or that bears any relation to such an expres- 
sion, or that presents any difficulty in navigation. 

Mr. A. As the Senator has referred to the statement I 
made, I want to give my authority. It is found in the testimony 
of Colonel Ernst, on page 613: 

Colonel Ernst submits a statement taken from the report of the Com- 
mission as to the curves and radius of the same on both the Panama and 
Nicaragua routes. That table shows that on the Nica: route there are 
56 curves and on the Panama 29, the total curvature on the Nicaragua route 
being more than three times that of the Panama route. 


That is what I intended to say. : 

Mr. HARRIS. Thatis ey intelligible. 

Mr. HANNA. I was criticised by the Senator for making that 
statement. 

Mr. HARRIS. Notatall. If the Senator will pardon me, that 
was not exactly the statement which he made. As I remember, 
the questions were that one curve was—— 

Mr. HANNA. Three times as sharp. 

Mr. HARRIS. Three times as sharp as the other. 

Mr. HANNA. That was the language I used and that is the 
source of information. Now, one word more, and then I will not 
interrupt the Senator again. He has just emphasized the fact 
that there is one curve on the Panama Canal that is sharper than 
any curve on the Nicaragua Canal. That is hardly a fair state- 
ment of the case, because 

Mr. HARRIS. I read from the tables of the Commission. 

Mr. HANNA. Very well; then I will take the tables of the 
Commission with the explanation I made, that the curve is immedi- 
i the entrance of the proposed improvement of Colon 
Harbor, which is already a harbor, and the lee is made by pro- 
jection, so that the docks are built under the lee of this projec- 
tion. It was the 8 of the engineers, in order to avail 
themselves of that lee, to use those docks already built as the 
opening to the canal, and vessels coming in would go up to the 
dock before they would start through the canal. 

Now, in making that turn around the headland they have made 
the curve that is made, and to accommodate that they 
widen out the bay, which is a natural bay there, five or six hun- 
dred feet. It can go up to one thousand or two thousand feet. 
It is 800 feet now. It is simply a oe of rounding the head- 
land and coming up to the dock. It has nothing to do with the 
passage of the or the canal proper. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wishto be perfectly fair. I said it was at the 
entrance of the canal and that the channel was of such width it 
made absolutely no difference; it did not affect it at all. I simpl 
claim that the Commission has provided everywhere, on bot 
routes, for this question of curvature. There is no difficulty. 
The only point I am seeking to offset is the argument which the 
Senator from Ohio made in the hypothetical question or the real 
question which he propounded to the shipmasters as to which 
route they would prefer. 

In those questions it was distinctly stated, as I understood it, 
that curves existed two or three times as s on the Nicaragua 
line as existed on the Panama line. The truth of the matter is 
that that is not the fact. There may be—let us suppose a case— 
four curves each of 1,000 feet radius, each describing a quadrant 
of 90 degrees, and constituting 360 degreesof curvature, Another 


Number of curves. 


0 + 

6 ee ee ͤũb“.-•-y 0.88 14 17 | curve may be only 90 degrees, 1 quadrant, of the same radius, 
g — a — but the four curves will circle 860 degrees, but certainly are not 
A 11.61 355 50 four times as sharp as the one which only describes a quadrant 
ral 2.44 90 20 | of 90 degrees, but are just the same in that respect. It is that 

1 2 2 distinction I am trying to make plain. 
22 ͤ̃ Ü 8 15 1 Now, here is what Admiral Walker has to say in regard to the 
5 = navigation of the canal. Admiral Walker was asked by Senator 


Senator HANNA. Do you think that any large ship—the maximum sized 
ting in this canal could go around these bends without the aid of 


shi, Ta 

a 1 or otherwise. 
A WALKER. I think they would go without a tug by both canals. 
Senator HANNA. Could they make all the turns? 


So we have on the Panama line the curve that occurs 
on either line. Iam ectly willing to concede, as the Commis- 
sion states, that they have provided a sufficient width of channel, 
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Senator HANNA. Su the wind was blowing pretty hard? 
A H th 


cause come trouble. 
siderable current from the lake to the Conchuda dam; with a strong wind 
blowing and a strong current they might have diffieulty without a tug, but 
uncer ordinary circumstances I they would go through without diffi- 


ye HARRIS. Did not the Commission work out this question of curva- 
ture in detail in such a manner as to show rly that no curvature is esti- 
mated in this work which would involve any culty in a vessel 
through there? 

Admiral WALKER. I think there are no curves that would involve any 
particular difficulty, ordinarily. Of course, with a strong wind blowing or 
witha ates career a large might get into some trouble. 

Senator RRIS. That might appo anywhere on either route. 

Admiral WALKER. Yes; but both routes are practically good enough for 
steamers to pass through with their own power. 

Mr. President, with regard to this effect of wind, certainly if 
any difficulty was to be apprehended I do not know why the im- 
pression is made that there is a steady breeze blowing straight up 
the San Juan River all the time, a 16-knot breeze. The trade 
winds pass over that depression in the mountains. There is air 
in motion. But the San Juan River, as our friend insists, is an 
extremely tortuous stream. It is surrounded by high hills on 
each side. It is a forest- covered country, and there could be no 
great trouble from winds in that locality. 

On the Suez Canal, which is built across the desert, where the 
winds of the desert sweep ually at right angles to the canal, 
a much narrower canal, there has never been any great difficulty 
so far as winds are concerned, and there will be none here. Sail- 
ing vessels have to pass through with a tug; steam vessels under 
ordinary circumstances unquestionably, as Admiral Walker indi- 
cates, would pass through with their own power. 

Now, as to the harbors. Much stress has been laid upon the 
superior advantages of the Panama line in this respect. I con- 

e, Mr. President, that there is an advantage in having harbors 
of a character at least sufficient for immediate use, and there will 
be some convenience in such harbors as now exist at Colon and 
Panama, In bpi of the boasted superiority of the Panama route, 
however, we find the Commission estimating for the cost of the 
harbor at Colon $8,057,707; and even then it will have many 
objections. It is a harbor opening to the north, and whenever 
the northers blow here it has been established beyond ee that 
all shipping is obliged to por tosea or to take refuge at Porto Bello. 

I was surprised to find that in spite ot all that had been said 
of the difficulties at Greytown the Commission estimates only 
$2,198,000 as necessary to provide an absolutely safe harbor at 
that point. Thirty thousand dollars is estimated as the cost of 
maintaining the ‘bor at Colon, and an indefinite estimate, 
which is admittedly based upon a very vague idea as to the amount 
of dredging which may or may not have to be done, is made for 
Greytown of $100,000, and is included in the cost of maintenance. 
So far as Panama is concerned, it can hardly be called a harbor 
but, as there are no winds, anchorage out in the roadstead 
is assumed to be safe; and 4} miles of a deep channel has to be 
completed to secure proper depth of water. 

The estimate for the cost of the Brito harbor and entrance, 
including jetty, is only a million and a half. Admiral Walker 
says there is no particular di ty in making it, and that it 
would be a perfectly gcod harbor, and that when once made it 
would require no very great cost for maintenance. It would take 
care of itself pretty much. There would be occasionally a little 
work, but not much. It is conceded that at San Juan del Sur, on 
the Pacific side, there is a safe and sufficient harbor for the pre- 
liminary work. The same ean be found at a point not far from 
Greytown with but little diffi It seems to me the advan- 
tages which have been so much dilated upon as to the superiority 
of the harbors on the Panama line absolutely disappear. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary for Senators on either side of 
this question to enter into protestations of the sincerity of their 
motives. There is no one who desires to impugn the motives of 
any member of this body. Certainly I would be the last man in 
the world to impute to anyone any improper motives. We have 
the right here to differ, we have the right to give our arguments, 
and we have a right to our opinions as to what is proper and just. 
To me there is no sectional consideration in this matter. Noone 
section of the country is to be benefited, but the entire country 
is to be benefited. e canal is to my mind of great importance 
as a great measure of national defense. x 

I hoped that a treaty could have been negotiated with 
Great Britain which would permit vessels engaged in our coast- 


wise trade to pass through the canal absolutely free of tolls, and 
I regretted orma R 7 that was not vided for in the 
treaty. I understand that it is a possibility, but we should have 


it clearly and distinctly stated that no other power has a right to 
interfere with regulations which we may see fit to make as to our 
coastwise trade. I wanted the canal to be just as free to our 
coastwise trade as the mouth of the Mississippi River or as the 
entrance to New York Harbor. Our own ships, anything cov- 


ered by the American flag, engaged in our domestic commerce, 
ought to go through the canal without the payment of toll. That 
is the view I take of it. 

For that reason, I desire to again emphasize my reluctance 
to see the country committed to the construction of a canal which 
will be a bar forever to the use of sailing vessels. I do not be- 
lieve fhat sailing vessels are to be thrown aside in this country, 
with its great coast line, with its magnificent supplies of timber, 
with the energy of a half dozen men who can get together, more 
particularly in the great State of Maine, where they can build a 
schooner and own her and operate her by a separate and inde- 

ndent little partnership. That is the kind of traffic that I 

‘lieve we have to rely upon as against the great shipping trust. 
I want to see the independence of the individual preserved and 
promoted in every possible way, and I can not think it ible 
that this country is going to spend these hundreds of millions of 
dollars in the construction of a canal through which the sailing 
vessel never can pass with any certainty of reaching its destination 
at a given time. 

T have here, and other Senators have had it laid upon their 
desks, a report of the Hydrographic ce. I have given the 
distances; but I should like to have Senators look at the diagram 
and see the differences in the route which is to be sailed. A sail- 
ing vessel, if a canal is constructed on the Panama route, will 
have to go south of the equator from June to November, and 
from Jam to May it is pretty nearly the same. It is prohibi- 
tion absolutely to the sailing vessel. The unfortunate mg about 
the Suez Canal has been that, owing to the dificult navigation 
and the variable winds of the Red Sea, it is practically not used 
by sailing ships. That is an unfortunate necessity. In this case 
we have a choice of routes. 

I do not know, Mr. President, that I have anything further at 
present that I desire to say in regard to this matter. Ido know, 
as I said a while ago, that nobody would for a moment have whis- 
pered any imputation in this Ohamber as to the motives of 
Senator, but I do know that all over the country outside of this 
Chamber the people who are o to any canal are all now 
anxiously advocating the adoption of the Panama route. They 
seem to think that that is an indefinite continuance of the subject, 
that we will at least enter upon the doldrums of legislative, finan- 
cial, and diplomatic difficulty, where we shall drift abont at the 
mercy of the varying currents, subject to indefinite and variable 
winds, without arriving in port at any time. I fear that. I fear 
complications with the Colombian Government. 

I fear the complications that will come up with regard to the 
enormous loss of the French people. It seems to my mind abso- 
Intely i ible that this New Panama Canal Company can all 
at once dispossess itself of the property which it took over from 
the old company upon a contract to complete the canal and with 
a pledge to pay the robbed victims of the old management 60 
p cent of the profits in this transaction. Those things are abso- 

utely 5 le to me. 

The conditions of construction are dangerous and uncertain. 
The construction of the canab at Panama is certain to involve an 
enormous loss of life. 

I have here some data in regard to climatic conditions there 
which I shall not introduce. I believe the Senate is thoroughly 
convinced that the Panama line is one of the most rata red 
2 of the world. The records as to that are complete and 

ull in every direction. It is a peculiarly fatal country. The 
city of Panama itself is a etual center of infection for yellow 
fever; it is a filthy town; it has not been washed for four hundred 
years; and if we undertake to supply that city with aqueducts and 
with water facilities, it will cost us millions and millions of dollars, 
and it will lead to all sorts of conflict on this proposition which 
ought never to be entertained for a moment. 
hope, Mr. President, that no man who desires to see a canal 
built, no man who desires to see a practical and practicable canal 
built, will be led off by the last recommendation of the Commis- 
sion, which seems to one based simply upon a little financial 
consideration, 8 bargain- counter 8 Engi- 
neers have condemned t all over the world; and while I be- 
lieve with American energy, with American skill, and with the 
Treasury of the United States to back them, and with unlimited 
time, they can make an open strait, if they desire it, across that 
Isthmus, yet I hope that it will not be a matter that we will rele- 
gate to 1 

Mr. KITT. E. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 3374) to protect forest reserves, and 
for other e 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I object to any other business 
until the Senator from Washington [Mr. TURNER] can take the 
floor. He desires to take the fioor upon the pending bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
objects to the consideration of the bill asked for by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. KITTREDGE]. 
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Mr. CULLOM. Does the Senator from Washington desire to 
go on this evening? 

Mr. TURNER. I have no disposition to go on this evening 
unless the Senate desires me to do so. 

Mr. MORGAN, I desire to ask the Senator from Washington 
to yield to me fora few moments. I want to make a statement 
in res to a question asked by the Senator from South Carolina 

Mr. TIAAxN of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris], as it 
nec to have the matter cleared up in order to save further 
time hereafter. I want this bill to progress as rapidly as ible. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. TURNER] is recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. TURNER. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. TILLMAN] asked a question of the Senator from Kansas 


[Mr. Harris], at the time he was on the floor, relating to the 
eleventh article of the proposed convention submitted Nica- 
for the consideration of this Government, not for adoption 


by this Congress, but for the consideration of the diplomatic au- 
thorities of the Government. It is this: 
ARTICLE XI. 

Although maintaining that upon principles of justice no valid claims of 
citizens of the United States exist against Near „the latter accepts the 
engagement of the United States y and to discharge erence from 
all liability on account of claims of citizens of the United States which may 
have arisen prior to the date of the signing of this convention. 

Shortly after I came to the Senate, twenty-five years ago, I was 
put upon the committee, of which Senator Hamlin, of Maine, was 
chairman, called the ‘‘ Nicaraguan Claims Committee,” out of 
which originated the present Interoceanic Canal Committee. A 
number of claims were sent before that committee in favor of citi- 
zens of the United States against Nicaragua, and counterclaims 
resulting from the destruction of Greytown. These claims had 
originated at the time or shortly after the time that a United States 
vessel burned Greytown. The claims have been pending from 
that time on to the present date. 

This Government although very often importuned by citizens 
of the United States to press those claims has never done so; for 
what reason I can not conjecture. Doubtless in the progress of 
the discussion of this matter those claims have been mentioned; 
but they have not any connection in the world with the canal. 


They were claims for outrages that were alleged to have been 


8 upon our citizens passing between California and New 
ork, one of those claims being in behalf of a merchant of some 
distinction and a grear deal of property who was killed in Nica- 
ragua. His daughters have been living in this town and pressing 
that claim from that day to this without any consideration on the 
part of this Government except an occasional admonition to Nic- 
aragua that the claim ought to be settled. Nicaragua in starting 
out on a fresh movement with us wanted nat y to have all 
difficulties of that sort removed, and this article was intended to 
cover claims of that kind, or perhaps three or four of them, and 
I suppres altogether they do not amount to $500,000. 

The Senator from South Carolina and many other Senators 
seem to suppose that Article XI was intended to cover claims in 
behalf or in favor of the Maritime Canal Company against Nic- 
aragua. The impossibility of that, Mr. President, clearly appears 
when I state the fact that in the charter which Congress granted 
to the Maritime Canal Company it was expressly based upon con- 
cessions that had been made by Nicaragua and were expected to 
be made by Costa Rica to this Maritime Canal Company. The 
language of the first section of the act is: 


J. 8 
T. Harrison Garrett, Jules Aldige, R. A. La 
E U. H. Fairbanks, George H. Robinson, Alfred B. Darling, Joseph 


Henry A. Pa: 
their successors are hereby constituted and created a body corporate and 
litic indeed and in law by the name, style, and title of “The Maritime 
nal Company of Nicaragua,” for the construction, equipment, manage- 
ment, and operation of a ship canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
either entirely through the territory of the Republic of Nicaragua or through 
Nicaragua and in part through the territory of the Republic of Costa Rica, 
with such collateral, connecting, or cross canals as may be n to con- 
nect therewith, and to exercise such other powers as have been conferred by 
the Government of Nicara by the concession of that Republic to the Nica- 
zagoa Canal Association, through Mr. A. G. Menocal, its 55 and 
dated the 23d day of March. A. B. 1887, and finally approved by the legislative 
and executive authority of the Republic on the 20th, 23d, and 24th days of 
pe A. D. 1887, and such powers as the Republic of Costa Rica may confer 
of the same kind as those named in said concession; and the said ritime 
Canal Company of Nicaragua by that name shall haye pape succession. 
may sue and be sued, pl and be impleaded, defend and be defended in all 
courts of law and equity within the United States; may make and havea 
common seal, and shall have and possess the rights, powers, and privileges 
y possessed by similar companies. 

It may receive, purchase, hold, and convey such real and personal estate, 
property, and rights of property, or concessionary rights as may be neces- 
sary to carry into eff the purposes of this act; may issue stock to the 
amount of the just value of such estate, property, and rights, and for work 
and labor done, or materials provided in the execution of the work of con- 


structing said ship canal; and the stock issued for these purposes shall be 


deemed paid-up k and shall not be liable to any further calls or assess- 
ments; may do all lawful things to secure the full enjoyment of the powers, 
privileges, rights, benefits, and grants contained in any canal concession so 
made by the ublic of Nicaragua, or to be made by the Republic of Costa 
Rica, as aforesaid; and to aid in the construction of said canal and to carry 
out the purposes of this act, the said Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua 
is hereby authorized to issue its bonds, and to secure the same by mortgage 
on its property and rights of pery, of all kinds and descriptions, real, 
personal, and mixed, including its franchise to be a corporation. The - 
pal office of said corporation shall be in the city of New York, and all legal 
process may be served upon the person who may at the time be in charge of 
said office or upon the attorney of said company, whose name and 8 
shall be certified by the president of the companys and such certificate shall 
be filed in the office of the Secretary of State of the United States: Provided, 
however, That nothing in this act contained shall be so construed as to com- 
mit the United States to any pecuniary liability whatever for or on account 
of said company, nor shall the United States be held in any wise liable or re- 
sponsible in any form or by any implication for any debt or liability, in any 
form which said company may incur, nor be held as guaranteeing any en- 
a peng or contract of said company, or as having assumed, by virtue of 
act, any responsibility for the acts or proceedings of said company inany 
foreign country, or contractsor engagements entered intoin the United States 
The Senate will see there that the action of Congress in charter- 
ing that company was based upon this concession, and made for 


the pornos of carrying that concession into effect, and upon noth- 


ing else. 

Tn the eleventh article of that concession, which I will read, it 
will appear that the Government of Nicaragua and also the Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica were shareholders, corporators, in this 
company chartered by the Congress of the United States—a very 
novel position, but still that is the law: 

x ARTICLE XI, 

The Government of Nica: in its character of shareholder in the com- 
pany of execution, as hereinafter provided, shall have the perpetual right of 
naming one director, who be an integral part of the board of directors 
of the company. with all the rights, privileges, and advantages conferred 
upon them e statutes of the company and the laws of the country under 
which it organize, 

Here were two Republics coming into this 8 the 
Maritime Canal Company, in virtue of this act of Congress, and 
also in virtue of the concession or agreement between them for 
constructing and operating the canal. Now, I should like to 
know how Nicaragua or Costa Rica as a member of that corpora- 
tion can have a claim against the United States under any cir- 
cumstances for any 8 it might inflict upon its co- 
corporators? Suppose that Nicaragua has mistreated the balance 
of the incorporators or the balance of the stockholders of the 
Maritime Canal Company, how can that give a claim against the 
United States? There is no such claim in existence—there never 
was pretended to be, and it can not exist. So that this eleventh 
article has no reference whatever to any such claim. 

More than that, Mr. McKinley, on the Ist day of December, 
1900, entered into a contract with Nicaragua, and on the same 
day and in the same words entered into a contract with Costa 
Rica, for what? 

It is between the two Governments that when the President of the 
United States is authorized by law to acquire control of such portion of the 
territory now belonging to Nicaragua as may be desirable and necessary on 
which to construct and protect a canal of depth and capacity sufficient for 
the passage of vessels of the test tonnage and draft now in use, froma 

int near San Juan del Norte, on the Caribbean Sea, via Lake Nicaragua, 

Brito, on the Pacific Ocean, they mutually engage to enter into negotia- 
tions with each other to settle the pen and agreements, in detail, found 
necessary to accomplish the construc 
and control of the p canal. 

Asa preliminary tosuch future negotiations, it is forthwith agreed that 
the course of said canal and the terminals thereof shall be the same that were 
stated ina treaty signed by the 8 of the United States and 
Great Britain on February 5, 1 and now pending in the Senate of the 
United States for confirmation, and that the provisions of the same shall be 
adhered to by the United States and Nicaragua. 

In witness whereof the undersigned have signed this protocol and have 
hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate, at Washington, this Ist ms of December, 1000. 

OHN SEAL, 


HAY. 
LUIS F. COREA, Pore 

The treaty referred to there has been made on the part of Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica a part of this agreement by subsequent 
stipulations, which they have filed with the Secretary of State, 
and which have been reported to the Senate. Therefore the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, as it was ratified, contains the terms of this 
agreement, except so far as they are expressed in another part of 
it. That treaty was referred to merely for the purpose of show- 
ing what the terms of the ment were. Now, what are they? 
That the United States shall have the exclusive right of con- 
structing and scotia") A canal across that Isthmus between 
the terminal points stated here in this agreement. How could the 
United States acquire from Nicaragua and Costa Rica the exclu- 
sive right to construct a canal there if either Nicaragua.or Costa 
Rica admitted that there was any outstanding claim in favor of 
the Maritime Canal Company? It is an impossibility. There is 
no such claim, and there can not be such a claim, because they 
have conceded to us under this agreement the exclusive right to 
construct, maintain, and control a canal across that Isthmus. 

What does this agreement mean? I shall not go into a discus- 
sion of it. Does it mean anything? Mr. President, no wiser act 


ion and to provide for the ownership 
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was ever performed by a President of the United States than Mr. 
McKinley performed in having that agreement drawn up and 
signed. Why? Because he foresaw that the very moment we 
should get into discussion here, France or England—and both 
of them have done that very thing since that time, as I can show 


to the Senate—would interpose for the purpose of trying to get 
Nicaragua to make the concession to them; which would cut us 
out. So he bound those States in this contract, and said that they 
should stay bound until the Congress of the United States refused 
to grant him the power to acquire that territory. My friends on 
the other side of the Chamber who profess to admire Mr. Mc- 
sony so much, and none of them admire him personally more 
than I do, or was fonder of him than I was, or more confi- 
dence in him than I had, those gentlemen will understand when 
they look over this contract that William McKinley was not play- 
ing at pushpin in making it, but he was carrying out the most 
magnificent part of the whole of the diplomatic action that has 
taken place in regard to this canal. 

Now, he has bound these Governments, and they claim that 
they are bound and that we are bound, to do what? To consider 
the agreement and also to authorize the President to acquire these 
rights, or if not, to release them. How can we hold them per- 

tually? Congress has the right, and has exercised it with the 
feat liberty, to postpone the consideration of this agreement of 
December, 1900, and here it is hanging in the air now, and Nicara- 
gua and Costa Rica both pressing for consideration. 

The moment we refuse to accept it that moment they are free. 
The moment we pass a law authorizing the President of the 
United States to acquire the lands mentioned therein—the “‘ terri- 
tory,” it is called—for the exclusive purpose of erecting and con- 
trolling and managing a canal, that moment they are bound. 

Now, sir, I wanted to put that in a clear light before the Senate. 
There is no use bringing up here quips and quiddities, questions 
of no value. Let us do justice to the subject and to each other 
on this occasion. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President 

Mr. TURNER. I understand I have the floor. 

Mr, CULLOM, I merely wish to make a motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the 
Senator from Washington when the unfinished business is taken 
up to-morrow. i 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o’clock and 
40 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, June 10, 1902, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 9, 1902. 
CONSULS. 

Frank W. Mahin, of Iowa, now consul at Reichenberg, Austria, 
to be consul of the United States at Nottingham, England, vice 
Silas C. McFarland, nominated to be consul at Reichenberg. 

Silas C. McFarland, of Iowa, now consul at Nottingham, Eng- 
land, to be consul of the United States at Reichenberg, Austria, 
vice Frank W. Mahin, nominated to be consul at Nottingham. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
GENERAL OFFICERS. 
To be major generals. 

Brig. Gen. John C. Bates, United States Army, July 15, 1902, 
vice Wheaton, to be retired from active service that date, under 
the requirements of the act of Congress approved June 30, 1882. 

Brig. Gen. George W. Davis, United States Army, July 21, 1902, 
vice Brooke, to be retired from active service that date, under 
the requirements of the act of Congress approved June 30, 1882. 

To be brigadier-generals, 

Col. Theodore J. Wint, Sixth Cavalry, June 9, 1902, vice Whit- 
side, retired from active service. 

Col. Frank D. Baldwin, Twenty-seventh Infantry, June 9, 1902, 
vice Lincoln, retired from active service. 

Col. Jesse M. Lee, Thirtieth Infantry, June 17, 1902, vice Bird, 
to be retired from active service that date, under the requirements 
of the act of Congre approved June 30, 1882. 

Col. William H. Carter, assistant adjutant-general, vice Bates, 


nominated for appointment as major-general, United States Army, 
to rank from the date of acceptance by that officer of his commis- 
sion as major-general. 
Maj. Tasker H. Bliss, commissary, vice Davis, nominated for 
appointment as magmak United States Army, to rank from 
e date of acceptance 
general, 


y that officer of his commission as major- 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Col. Wiliam H. Forwood, assistant surgeon-general, to be 
Surgeon-General for a period of four years, with the rank of 
brigadier-general, June 8, 1902, vice Sternberg, retired from ac- 
tive service. 

ATTORNEY. 

Henry Terrell, of Texas, to be United States attorney for the 
western district of Texas. A reappointment, his term having 
expired June 5, 1902. z 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 9, 1902. 
CONSUL. 


John F. Jewell, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States at 

Martinique, West Indies. 
POSTMASTERS. 

Joseph M. Ickes, to be postmaster at Newark, in the county of 
Licking and State of Ohio. 

Clifford B. McCoy, to be postmaster at Coshocton, in the county 
of Coshocton and State of Ohio. 

Henry Thomas, to be postmaster at Cuyahoga Falls, in the 
county of Summit and State of Ohio. 

Thomas N. Tarbox, to be postmaster at Cedarville, in the county 
of Greene and State of Ohio. 

Eugene A. Deardorff, to be postmaster at New Philadelphia, in 
the county of Tuscarawas and State of Ohio. 

Thomas L. Flattery, to be postmaster at Wooster, in the county 
* 5 5 State of Oio, ” 5 ty of 

ohn W. Morris, to postmaster at Piqua, in the county o 

Miami and State of Ohio. 

John P. Barden, to be postmaster at Painesville, in the county 
of Lake and State of Ohio. 

Lewis O. Cooper, to be postmaster at Middleport, in the county 
of Meigs and State of Ohio. 

Augustus J. Eminger, to be postmaster at Miamisburg, in the 
county of 1 and State of Ohio. - 

Robert S. ton, to be postmaster at Germantown, in the 
county of Montgomery and State of Ohio. 

Cyrus McNeely Scott, to be postmaster at Arkansas City, in 
the county of Cowley and State of Kansas. 

Isaac A. Hill, to be postmaster at Harriman, in the county of 
Roane and State of Tennessee. 

Gale Armstrong, to be postmaster at Rogersville, in the county 
of Hawkins and State of Tennessee. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
MONDAY, June 9, 1902. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. HENRY N. Coupen, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, June 7, 1902, was 
read, corrected, and approved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Powers of Massachusetts, for one week, on account of 
imporfant business. 

To Mr. Stewart of New Jersey, for one week, on account of 
important business. 

o Mr. DEEMER, for one week, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 5931. An act granting an increase of pension to Clara E. 
Daniels—to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 5879. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
ae record of Eli Hibbard—to the Committee on Military Af- 

airs. 
S. 4374. An act granting an increase of pension to Abraham 
Shreeyes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 4183. An act granting an increase of pension to Oceana B. 
Irwin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5049. An aet for the relief of Sylvester Van Sickel—to the 
enh Pics Invalid Pensions. t 

. 5045. act granting an increase o nsion to Mary A. 
Moore—to tħe 5 Invalid Pensions. i 

S. 5836. An act granting an increase of pension to Jesse Nesbit 
Smith—to the Committee on Pensions. : 

S. 4623. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis F. 
Ross—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

S. 5774. An act granting a pension to Asa E. Sampson—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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S. 5719. An act granting an increase of pension to Sidney V. 
Lund—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 1980. An act granting a pension to William D. Stites—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 4709. An act granting a pension to Nelson W. Wade—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 3508. An act granting an increase of pension to James M. 
Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 586. An act for the relief of Frank C. Darling—to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 3493. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles W. 
Rose—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5893. An act granting an increase of pension to Willie 
Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5361. An act granting an increase of pension to Martha A. 
Johnston—to the mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 473. An act granting an increase of pension to Mabry H. 
pg es the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 1801. An act granting an increase of pension to James K. 
Van Matre—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 1205. An act granting an increase of pension to Isabelle H. 
Irish—to the Committee on Pensions. 

8S. 1193. An act granting an increase of pension to Jane M. 
Meyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S 5782. An act granting an increase of pension to Nannie B. 
Turner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 1944. An act granting an increase of pension to Ann E. Till- 
son—to fhe Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 8236. An act to correct the military record of Hays Gaskill— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1479. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas L. 
Caughey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 4923. An act to ratify and confirm a 5 agreement 
with the Creek tribe of Indians, and for other purposes to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. R. 83. Joint resolution directing the — fil War to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of operating an ocean on the bar 
at the mouth of the Columbia River. in the States of Oregon and 
Washington—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

S. 5491. An act granting an increase of pension to John R. Sands- 
bury—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9592. An act granting a pension to Emily Briggs; 

H. R. 7687. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
C. Washburn; we 2 

H. R. 12796. An act providing for free homesteads in the Ute 
Indian Reservation in Colorado; 

H. R. 949. An act for the relief of Charles H. Robinson; 

H. R. 1992. An act granting the right of way to the Alafia, 
Manatee and Gulf Coast Railway Company through the United 
States light-house and military reservations on Gasparilla Island, 
in the State of Florida; x 

H. R. 12085. An act providing for the completion of a light and 
fog-signal station in the Patapsco River, Maryland; 

H. R. 7084. An act for the relief of Navajo County, rie 5 and 

H. R. 8736. An act ratifying the act of the territorial legisla- 
ture of Arizona, approved March 2, 1901, providing a fund for 
the erection of additional buildings for the University of Arizona. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 
following titles: x : 

S. 4071. An act granting an increase of pension to George C. 
Tillman; and s ų 

S. 4927. An act granting an increase of pension to Hattie M. 


Whitney. 
JUDSON G. HOWELL. 

By unanimons consent, on motion of Mr. WRIGHT, leave was 
granted to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, the papers in the case of Judson G. Howell, Fifty-sixth 
Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 
Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 


zent that I may have two minutes for the purpose of making a a 


personal explanation or statement. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 


imous consent to haye two minutes for a personal explanation. 
Is there objection? A 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, is it with re- 


spect to the pending measure? 2 

Mr. RAY of New York. Yes; in regard to the pending meas- 
are, with reference to something said in the debate, 

The SP. The Chair no objection. 


Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, all I care to say is that 
on 3 in the course of the five-minute debate, I asserted 
emphatically that there were certain provisions of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States providing a minimum punishment 
of imprisonment without naming a maximum. A gentleman 
who is not present, and whose name I will not therefore mention, 
as emphatically asserted they were not there and challenged me 
to produce them. Of course, I did not have the Revised Statutes 
before me at the time, and had no reference to my memoranda, 
which were in the committee room, and I could not comply at 
the time. I now have the sections of the Revised Statutes to which 
I referred, exactly as I stated them to be, and I ask leave to insert 
those in the RECORD, 

TheSPEAKER. Without objection, the insertion will bemade. 

The sections referred to are as follows: 

SEC. R. S. E ty of treason shall suffer d 
the 8 of the pean Rai the ae 92 22 gone at hard ator for nig ll 9 
five years and fined not less than $10,000, to be levied on and collected out of 
any or allof 5 real and personal, of which he was the owner at the 
time of commi eek treason, any sale or conveyance to the contrary not- 
withstan: „and every person so convicted of treason shall, moreover, be 
incapable of holding any office under the United States. 

SEC. 5354, R. 8. When the death of any person is caused by the 
of'any quantity of such articles, or either of them, while the same is 
plesk upon any vessel or vehicle to be transported in violation of the pre- 
ceding section, or while the same is —— so transported, or while the same 
is being removed from such vessel or ve „every person who knowing 
— or aided, or eee the placing of such articles upon such vesse 
or vehicle to be so nsported, is guilty of manslaughter, and shall suffer 
imprisonment for a period of not less than two years. 


PROTECTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the reg- 
ular order. The regular order is the vote pending at adjourn- 
ment on Saturday, upon which the yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman Missouri to 
recommit with instructions the bill with respect to the protection 
of the President. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 71, nays 125, 
answered present 21, not voting 134; as follows: 


YEAS—71 
Bankhead, Fiteger 14, Tio, sca Shaflentarger 
en itzgera oyd, 
Bartlett, ‘OX, McClellan, Sima ? 
H, Griffith, _ MeCul 3 Smal 
v. enry, Miss. Me 5 Smith, Ky. 
Bowie, ‘ooker, Maddox, 
E 
Brun ackson, e i 
Bur Jett, Newlands, oa 
Bur. J Norton, Stephens, Tex. 
Burne Jones, Va. Patterson, Tenn. Swanson, 
Cald Kehoe, Randell, Tex Taylor, Ala. 
Candler, Kitchin, Claude Reid. Thomas, N, C. 
Conry, Kitchin, Wm. W. Richardson, Ala. ‘Thompson, 
Cooper, Tex. Kleberg, Robinson, Ind. Underwood, 
Seaman’, Lewis de ne (Zea 
De wis, rough, nor. 
Dinsmore, Little, Shackleford, 
NAYS—1%. 
Adams, Foerderer, Lovering, Shattue, 
Alexander, Fordney, peed Smith, III. 
Ball, Del. hone 0 D, Smith, Iowa 
Bartholdt, er, Mich. Mahon, mith, H. C. 
Bishop, Gil i Martin, Smith? Wm Ald 
B m. e: 
Brick, Gillet, N. Y. Mercer, Southard, * 
wn, Graff, inor, 7 
Burk, Pa. Greene, Mass, Moody, N. C Steele, 
Burkett. Grosvenor, Moody, Oreg. Stevens, Minn 
Burleigh, Grow, oon, te 
Butler, Pa Hamilton, Morris, Storm, 
Cannon, (088, Sutherland, 
Capron, Hemenway, Mudd, Tawney, 
Cassel, Heny, Conn. Needham, Tayler, Ohio 
Coombs, Hildebrant, Nevin, Thayer, 
Corliss, Hill, Olmsted, Thomas, Iowa 
Hitt, Overstreet, II. 
Cromer, Hopkins, tt, 5 Ohio 
Crumpacker, How: er, Van Voor: 
Currier, Hug! Patterson, Pa Vreeland, 
Curtis, Jones, Wash. Payne, Wachter, 
Joy. Pearre, Wanger, 

h, K Per arner, 
Davidson, Ketcham, Prince, Warnock, 
Draper. Knapp, Pugsley, Watson, 
Drisco! Lacey, Ray, D Williams, III. 
Eddy, Lawrence, Williams, Miss, 

Reeves, Woods. 

Esch, Littlefield, Rumple, 

ns, Long, Russell, 
Fletcher, Loudenslager, Scott, 

ANSWERED “PRESENT "—21. 

Ball, Tex. Davis, Fla. Irwin, Richardson, Tenn. 
Barney, Foster, Vt. Loud, Slayden, = 
Beidler, Gardner, N. J. 2 
Bromwell, Griggs, M 
Brownlow, Heti aay 
Clark, Holliday, Rhea, Va. 


Acheson, De Graffenreid, Kern, Robb, 
Allen, 4 er, Klutte, Ro 
Apin . Kyle, Robi abr 
int A nson, Nebr. 
Babcock, Douglas, i 2 — Ruppert, 
Belmont, Dovener, Landis, Ryan, 
ton, Ed Lassiter, Schirm, 

‘ham, Elliott, Latimer, Selby, 
Blackburn, Feely, Lessler, Shelden, 
Blakeney, Fleming, Lester, Sheppard, 
Boreing, Flood, Lever, Sherman. 
Boute: Foster, III Lindsay, Showalter, 
Bowersock, Fowler, Littauer, Sibley, 
Brantley, Gaines, Tenn. McAndrews, Skiles, 
Bristow, Gaines, ‘a. McDermott, Southwick, 

d, Gilbert, McRae, Sparkman, 
Bull, Gillett, Mass, Mahoney, Stewart, N. J. 
Burke, S. Dak. Jenn, ars Sulloway, 
Burton, Goldfogle, Maynard, x 
Butler, Mo, Meyer, La. 
Calderhead, Gordon, Miers, Ind te, 

$ iller, Tompkins, N. Y. 

Clayton, Green, Pa. Mondell, Tongue, 

ran, Hal Morgan. W orth, 
Connell, Hanbury, Mutchler, Weeks, 
Conner, Hang Naphen, Wheeler, 
Cooney, Heatwole, Otjen, White, 

A Hedge, Parker, Wiley, 
Cowherd, + Henry, Tex Pierce, Wilson, 
Crowley, Hepburn, Pou, Wooten, 
Dahle Hu Powers, Me. Wright, 

Jack, Pow Mass. oung. 
Davey, La. Jackson, Md. La. 
Dayton, ‘enkins, Rixey, 


NOT VOTING. 
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So the motion to recommit with instructions was rejected. 


The 
For 


Mr. 
Un 
Mr. 


Mr. 


Clerk announced the following pairs: 
the session: 


. BOREING with Mr. TRIMBLE. 

. BROMWELL with Mr. CASSINGHAH. 

. YOUNG with Mr. BENTON. 

. DEEMER with Mr. MutTcHurr. 

. SHERMAN with Mr. RUPPERT. 

. BULL with Mr. CROWLEY. 

. MORRELL with Mr. Green of Pennsylvania, 
. HEATWOLE with Mr. TATE. 

. WRIGHT with Mr. HALL, 


METCALF with Mr. WHEELER. 


til further notice: 


IRWIN with Mr. Goon. 


. HoLLIDAY with Mr. Miers of Indiana. 
. Powers of Massachusetts with Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
. MCCALL with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. 

. SKILES with Mr. TALBERT. 

. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. NAPHEN, 
. DAYTON with Mr. Davey of isiana. 

. SHOWALTER with Mr. SLAYDEN. 

. ALLEN of Maine with Mr. Davis of Florida. 

. CONNELL with Mr. FOSTER of Ilinois. 

. HANBURY with Mr. LEVER. 

. BURKE of South Dakota with Mr. BUTLER of Missouri. 
. BOWERSOCK with Mr. LINDSAY. 
. CALDERHEAD with Mr. ROBB, 

. BARNEY with Mr. MCRAE. 

. HEPBURN with Mr. COCHRAN. 

. Davipson with Mr. SPARKMAN, 


AY with Mr. ZENOR. 


. LANDIS with Mr. CLARK. 
. BOUTELL with Mr. Gnidds. 
. BrownLow with Mr. PIERCE, 


DOVENER with Mr. LESTER. 


È: 
Until June 12, 1902: 


WEEKS with Mr, SHEPPARD. 


Until June 14, 1902: 


Mr. 


STEWART of New Jersey with Mr. KLUTTZ, 


Until June 10, 1902: 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Foster of Vermont with Mr. Pov. 
HULL with Mr. Hay. 
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Mr. Bascock with Mr. Ryan. 


Mr. Jackson of land with Mr. DOUGHERTY. 

r. JACK with Mr. DE GRAFFENREID. 

KL with Mr. BRANTLEY. 

. SHELDEN with Mr. COONEY. 

. TONGUE with Mr. GLENN. 

. Gaines of West Virginia with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

. HAUGEN with Mr. KERN. 

. HEDGE with Mr. LAMB. 

. Knox with Mr. LASSITER. 

. LESSLER with Mr. LATIMER. 

. TOMPKINS of New York with Mr. MoDRRMOrr. 

. LITTAUER with Mr. ROBINSON of Nebraska. 

. MILLER with Mr. MCANDREWS. 

. MONDELL with Mr. MAHONEY. 

. MorGan with Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. 

. POWERS of Massachusetts with Mr. RIXEY, 

. ROBERTS with Mr. SELBY. 

. WADSWORTH with Mr. BROUSSARD, 

. BrsaHam with Mr. WILSON. 

. BLACKBURN with Mr. CLAYTON. 

. BLAKENEY with Mr. WOOTEN. 

. CONNER with Mr. EDWARDS. 

. COOPER of Wisconsin with Mr. ELLIOTT. 

. Dick with Mr. FEE Ly. 

. SULLOWAY with Mr. FLEMING. 

. FOWLER with Mr. GILBERT. 

. DALZELL with Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. LANHAM. On that question, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 

yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 179, nays 38, 

answered present” 16, not voting 118; as follows: 


On this vote: 

Mr. DoudLas with Mr. RHEA of Virginia. 
Mr. SIBLEY with Mr. COWHERD. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey with Mr. WHITE. 
Mr. Scutrm with Mr. SULZER. 

On this bill: 

Mr. SourHwick with Mr. GORDON. 

Mr. JENKINS with Mr. Meyer of Louisiana. 
Mr. OrsEN with Mr. BELMONT. 

For this day: 

Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. FLoop. 

Mr. Burton with Mr. BALL of Texas. 

Mr. MARSHALL with Mr, ALLEN of Kentucky, 
Mr. BEIDLER with Mr. Henry of Texas, 

Mr. ACHESON with Mr. MAYNARD. 


YEAS—179. 
Adams, Fletcher, McClellan, Scott, 
Alexander, Foerderer, McLachlan, th, 
pence | Seg = Shallenberger, 
x ‘oss, ann, ttuc, 
Bankh Foster, Vt. Martin, 1 Sibley, 
Bartholdt, Fowler, Mercer, 
Bates, Gardner, Mich. Mickey, A 
Beidler. Gardner, N. J. r, Smith, III. 
en, Gibson, A Smith, Iowa 
Bishop, Gill, Mondell, Smith, Ky. 
Bowie, Gillet, N. Y. y, N.C Smith; 
Brick, Graff, Moody, Oreg. Smith, S. W. 
Bromwell, Greene, Mass. Moon, Sn 
Brown, Griffith, Mo Snook, 
Burgess, Grosvenor, Mı Southard, 
Burk, Pa. Grow, Moss, s 
Barke,S. Dak. Hamilton, Muda, Stark, 
Burleigh, —.— Novi Stevens, Minn, 
ur] ugen, evin, G 
Burnatt Hemenway, Newlands, Stewart, W.Y. 
Butler, Henry; Gomi, Norton, 8 
Caldwell, Hilde t, Sutherland, 
Can Hill. n, wanson, 
Capron, ets Overstreet, wey. 
l, H ett, Tayler, Ohio 
Conner, gore 8 ylor, 
` hes, terson, er, 
Coombs, J „ Kans, yne, ‘Thomas, Towa 
Cousins, Jett, $ Thomas, N. O 
Cowherd, Jones, Wash, Perkins, 4 
Cromer, wor, Pou, i 
Crumpa: 3 n, 1 —— Ohio 
Currier, Ke 3 Van Voor 
Curtis, Ketcham, Ray. N. Vreeland, 
Cushman, Knapp, Rebder, Wachter, 
Dahle, Y, . anger, 
Darragh, Lawrence, Rhea, Va. Warner. 
Draper. Lewis, Pa. Richardson, Ala. Warnock, 
U. ittauer. Roberts, Watson, 
Eddy, Littlefield, Robinson, Ind, Wiley, 
Ed vin; Rucker, Willams, m, 
Emerson, Lloy Rumple, Williams, Miss, 
8 Long, Russell, 
Evans, Lovering, Ryan, Zenor. 
Fitzgerald, McCleary, Schirm, 
NAYS—38. 
Adamson, Finley, Kleberg, Patterson, Tenn. 
Bartlett, Fox, Randell, Tex. 
Bran Glenn, s Rei 
Brundidge, Henry, Miss. Lewis, Ga. Scar è 
Burl ooker Little, Shacklef. 
Candler Howard, ad, Spight, 
Cooper, Tex Johnson, MeCulloch, Stephens, Tex, 
Creamer, Jones, Va. McLain, Underw: 
De Ki Clande Maddox, 
Dinsmore, Kitchin, Wm. W. Neville, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—18. r 
Ball, Tex. Clark, Ha: Metcalf, 
Barney, Cochran, Holliday, Richardson, Tenn. 
— Davis, Fla. Irwin, 8 
Bro A Griggs, McCall, andiver. 
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JUNE 9, 


NOT VOTING—18. 


Acheson, De Graffenreid, Kern, Robertson, La. 
Allen, 4 Deemer, uttz, Robinson, Nebr. 
Alen, Me. Dick, Knox, Ruppert. 
Aplin, Dougherty, Kyle, Selb A 
Belmont, Doug! Lamb, Shelden, 
Benton, Dovener, Landis, Sheppard, 
Bingham, Eliott, Lassiter, Sherman, 
B b Feely, Latimer, Showalter, 
Blakeney, Fleming, i Skiles, 

ing, Flood, Lever, 5 
Boutell, Foster, Il. Lindsay, Smith, Wm. Alden 
Bowersock, Gaines, Tenn. Loudenslager, Southwick, 
Breazeale, Gaines, W. Va. McAndrews, rkman, 

ristow, ilbert, McDermott, wart, N. J. 

Broussard, Gillett, Mass. McRae, Sulloway, 
Bull, Goldfogle, Mahoney, Sulzer, 
Burton, Gooch, Marsha Talbert, 
Butler, Mo. Gordon, Maynard, Tate, 
Calderhead, Graham, Meyer, La. Tompkins, N. 1 
is F500 

on, organ, 
Connell Hanb A Mutchler, Weeks, 
Cooney, Heatwole, Naphen, Wheeler, 

5 Hedge. er, White, 
Corli Henry, Tex. Pierce, Wilson, 
Crowley, Hepburn, Powers, Me. Woote: 
Dalzell, Hull. Powers, Mass. Wright, 
Davey, La. Jack, Ransdell, La. Young. 
Davidson, Jackson, Md. Rixey, 
Dayton, enkins, Robb, 
So the bill was 


passed. 

— 5 GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to know if my vote is re- 
corded? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not voted. Was he pres- 
ent and listening when his name was called? 

Mr. GLENN. I was listening to my name and did not hear it. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman listening? 

Mr. GLENN. Yes, sir; I was on the second roll call. I was 
not present on the first roll call. 

The name of Mr. GLENN was called, and he voted “‘no.’’ 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, am I recorded? 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not recorded. 

Mr. MONDELL. I was present and listening and did not hear 
a par called. i a 

he SPEAKER. Was the gentleman listening when his name 

was called? 

Mr. MONDELL. I was. 

The SPEAKER. And did not hear it? 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not hear it. 


The name of Mr. MONDELL was called, and he voted “aye.” 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

On this vote: 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania with Mr, VANDIVER. 

Mr. Cor.iss with Mr. BREAZEALE. 

For balance of day: 

Mr. APLIN with Mr. SULZER. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the 
title in accordance with the recommendation of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment of the 
title will be agreed to. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

On motion of Mr. RAY of New York, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AMERICAN CITIZENS DETAINED IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Mr. HITT. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report. J 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois submits a privi- 
leged report, which the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution No. 286. 
reas it being now reported in the public press that terms of 
have been signed und accepted by Great Britain and the late South African 
Republics, and that war between these peoples has ceased: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the 1 e Na State be, and he is Barely: requested, if 
not incompatible with the public interests, to furnish the House of Repre- 
sentatives with a complete list showing the names of all American citizens 
(and their residence) who are now detained by the British authorities as 
risoners of war, together with information as to what investigation, if any, 
Pas been made by the State Department concerning the cause of their deten- 
tion, and what action has been taken to secure their release. 


The report (by Mr. Hrrr) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was referred House resolution 
286, penitesting the Sanalar? of State to fu to the House a complete list 
of American citizens now detained by the British authorities as prisoners of 
war, having duly considered the same, report it back with the recommen- 
dation that it be passed. : j 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was ageed to. 


. HENRY I. SMITH. 
Mr. RUMPLE. Mr. S. er, I desire to submit a conference 
rt and statement, to be printed. 
e SPEAKER. The report and statement will be printed in 
the RECORD. 


re 


The report of the committee of conference is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disa; ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8794) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry I. Smith, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 


lows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate, and to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum pro; by the Senate insert “forty.” 

: J. N. W. RUMPLE, 
LIAS DEEMER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


The bill (H. R. 8794) granting an increase of pension to Henry I. Smith 
posea the House at $60. The Senate amended by striking out $60 and insert- 


Abe result of the conference is that the House recede from is disagreement 
to bad amendment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by the Senate insert “forty.” 

J. NW. RUMPLE, 
ELIAS DEEMED; 

Managers on the part of the louse, 
PERSONAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. MORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to be 
allowed two minutes to make a personal statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks unan- 
imous consent that he be accorded two minutes to make a personal 
statement. Is there objection? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. May I ask the gentleman 
what is the subject of his personal explanation? 

Mr. MORRELL. In reference to some remarks I made on Sat- 
urday in relation to the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. MORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I have learned that the remarks 
which I made in a joking manner on Saturday, while section 18 
of the bill was being discussed, have been considered by some to 
be a reflection upon the Judiciary Committee. I beg to state that 
nothing was further from my intention. I have the highest re- 
spect for the chairman and members of that committee, and also 
for their ability and learning; and what I intended was simply to 
allude to the manner in which all amendments, both those that 
were offered on the other side and those offered on this side of the 
House, had been through their skill bowled over, my own two 
little pets among the number. If they consider what I said in 
any way discourteous, I offer them at this present time a full and 
ample apology. 

LEVI HATCHETT. 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill S. 2975. It has heretofore been printed in the RECORD, 
and I ask to have the report agreed to. I ask to dispense with the 
reading of the report and to read the statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the reading of the report, and that 
thestatement be read, Isthere objection? [Afterapause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The statement was read, as follows: 


The Senate bill S. 275 increased the pension of Levi Hatchett to 10855 The 
House amended the Senate bill by striking out “ $24" and inserting $17.” The 
result of the conference agreement is that the House recedes, and this leaves 
the bill as it passed the Senate. 

a HENRY R. GIBEON 1 


RUD. KLEBERG, 
Conferees on the part of the House. 
Mr. GIBSON. I move the adoption of the report. 
The report of the committee of conference was agreed to. 


HELEN A. B. DU BARRY. 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
Senate bill 1037, granting an increase of pension to Helen A, B. 
Du Barry. I ask that the reading of the report be omitted and 
that the statement be read. 

The SPEAKER. Has it been printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. GIBSON. It has, on page 6776 of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee presents a 
conference report, and that the reading of the report be 
omitted and the statement only be read. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 


The bill (S. 1087) pranting an increase of pension to Helen A. B, Du Barry 
passed the Senate at $50. The House amended the same by striking out 350% 


a n 
an he result of the conference is that the House recedes from its amend- 
ment, leaving the bill as it passed the Senate. 
©. A. SULLOWAY, 


HENRY R. GIBSON 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 


Breen Sains Sena Sane eae pana beater a e Seva a 
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GEORGE W. BARRY. 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I send up a conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 9544) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Barry for the purpose of printing it in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee presents con- 

-ference report on House bill 9544, to be printed in the RECORD 
under the rule. 

lad conference report see Senate proceedings of June 6, 1902.] 

e statement is as follows: 


The bill (H. R. 9644) granting an increase of pension to George W. Ba 
The Senate amended the same by striking out aye 


the House at $20. 
and inserting . $16." 
The result of the conference is that the House recedes from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and agrees to the same, leaving the bill 
as it passed the Senate. 


0. A. SULLOWAY, 

HENRY R. GIBSON 

RUDOLPH KLEBERG, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


TRANSFER OF FOREST RESERVES. 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is House bill 11536, in re- 
lation to forest reserves. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House now re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the House bill (H. R. 11536) to 
transfer certain forest reserves to the control of the Department 
of Agriculture, to authorize game and fish protection in forest 
reserves, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, the order is not properly printed on the face of 
the Candar; That was amended in the House by unanimous 
consent. 

The SPEAKER. In what respect? 

Mr. LACEY. For the House to resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill instead of being considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. It was done at the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

The SPEAKER. That is in accordance with the recollection of 
the Chair. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Iowa, that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union as by the order of the House 
some days ago. 

The motion was to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
W bolo House on the state of the Union, Mr. OLMSTED in the 
chair. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with, Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. i , Without making any preliminary 
arrangement in regard to time for general debate, I think probably 
the best way to treat this bill would be to haye a general debate 
not very long extended, but a full allowance of time under the 
five-minute rule, so that the bill can be more carefully considered 
in its details and not so much time 1 5 in general debate. I 
make these suggestions, but I would like to hear from any gentle- 
man inclined to oppose the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the gentleman think that the best 
way would be for the gentleman to open the case on his side, and 
then have one on the other side, and then begin to read the bill? 
Or, if it is to be understood that we are not to be cut off under the 
five-minute rule, but shall have ten or fifteen minutes, I am will- 
ing to take . he bill now. 

Mtr. LACEY. Of course, an agreement of this kind would not 
be binding in each and every instance, but where the House has 
entered into an arrangement of this kind to perfect a bill in de- 
tail like this it has worked satisfactorily, and I have no doubt it 
can be done in the present instance. P 

Mr. Chairman, I will endeavor to explain the merits of the bill. 
This bill was introduced to carry out the purposes set out in the 
President’s annual message to Congress last December, and I will 
ask in a preliminary way that the Clerk will read that portion of 
the President's message. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Certain of the forest reserves should also be made preserves for the wild 
aig of then tied pedi SEALI TOBA Gr tis’ preak tatty cena te 
live | stock above all by sheep. The increase in deer, lc ond other ee 
in the Yellowstone Park shows what may be expected when other mountain 
forests are properly protected by law and properly guarded. Some of these 
areas have n so denuded of surface vegetation by overgrazing that the 
ground-breeding birds, including grouse and quail, and many mammals, in- 
cluding deer, have been exte ted or driven away. At the same time 
the wa storing: e e surface has been decreased or destroyed, 


thus promoting of rain and diminishing the flow of streams 
between rains 


In cases where natural conditions have been restored for a few 
vegetation has again carpe 


ears, 
ted the ground. birds and deer are coming beck, 


are — them ind — the y mak . th 
and reple em ro ey make possible the use of wa oth- - 
— — The 3 soil from washing, and so protect the stor- 
age reservoirs from filling up with silt. Forest conservation is therefore an 
essential condition of water conservation. 
* * * * * * * 


e reserves, without which the interests of both 
must suffer. The scientific bureaus generally should be put under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The ent should have by law the power of 
transferring lands for use as forest reserves to the ment of Agricul- 
ture. Hea y has such power in the case of lands needed by the Depart- 
ments of War and the Navy. 

Mr, LACEY. Now, the question of a system of forest reserves 
in this country is of comparatively recent origin, and interest in 
it has become general. There are two propositions involved in 
this bill. The first is that the reserves which have heretofore 
been created and which may hereafter be set apart shall be trans- 
ferred from time to time for administration to the ent of 
Agriculture. The bill however provides that this shall not be 
done until the permanent boundaries of each of these reservations 
shall be established, which permanent delimitation of the bound- 
aries shall precede the transfer of each reserve. In the end the 
result will be that all of the forest reserves will be transferred to 
the De ent of Agriculture for administration. We have 
now a Bureau of Forestry in the Department of Agriculture. 
That Bureau has in its employ cy ener Hae the scientific for- 
esters in the United States. e have a Division of Forestry in 
the Land Office, but the Land Office, of course, has not been 
specially fitted for this scientific work. The great of the 
Land Office has been to survey and dispose of the public lands, 
not to take care and preserve them, but to dispose of them to 
private individuals. So that by the very nature of the organiza- 
tion of the two departments, the permanent administration and 
permanent care of the forests would more properly be lodged in 
the De ent of Agriculture. 

In other words, forestry is tree cultivation upon a large scale 
and covering long periods of time, for which the life of an indi- 
vidual would be inadequate. France and Germany have been 
compelled by force of necessity toadopta forestry system. Spain, 
too, suffering from drought and the destruction of her water 
courses, has adopted such a system. The State of New York has 
been compelled to buy the Adirondacks, spending $4,000,000 in 
order to save the headwaters of the Hudson. These forests upon 
the tops of the mountains in the Far West serve to protect the snow 
and fountain heads of the streams and to make irrigation practical 
and practicable. We have upon the Calendar, and will no doubt 
within a few days consider, a bill with reference to the irrigation 
of arid lands in the West. Now, it makes no difference whether 
the future irrigation shall be controlled by private parties or by 
the States or by the United States—whichever course is taken it 
is essential that the sources of the streams should be preserved. 

The Department of Agriculture has a scientific bureau that has 
been organized, not for the parvos of preventing the use of the 
trees on our public lands, but to provide for their use so that 
they may be cut down from time to time as they may be needed 
by settlers; and at the same time proper measures will be used to 
prevent fires and to maintain and restore these forests, as in Ger- 
many they are maintaining and preserving these forests, while 
at the same time they are realizing from year to year the benefits 
of marketing the ripened or matured trees. 

In France they have found that by the destruction of the for- 
ests the heavy rains have resulted in washing down the soil onthe 
sides of the mountains and destroying the valleys beneath, and at 
an expense of millions of francs the French Government is restor- 
ing the forests on the mountain slopes. The people of the United 
States have wakened up to the necessity of preserving at least a 
portion of our woods, to the end that the balance of our land may 

successfully tilled. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does this bill extend the law as it 
now exists with reference to these forest reserves? Does it make 
any change? 

_Mr. LACEY. There is no change whatever, except that from 
time to time, as the boundaries of these reserves have been 
finally settled, the reserves may, in the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, be transferred from the management of the Department of 
the Interior to the Department of Agriculture, 
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There is a reason for not doing this all at once. The President 
manifested his desire for an immediate transfer. This would not 
be practicable for this reason: The boundaries of some of these 
reserves were yery imprudently established. Territory is included 
in some of them that onght not to be included. Under the law 
in of which they were created there was authority to 
add from time to time additional area for these reservations, but 
no provision was made by which any of the reserves could be 
afterwards excluded from these boundaries without a special act 


of Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Does this bill provide any means of 
decreasing or A the reserves? 

Mr. LACEY. I will explain that in a moment. 

That being the case, there was much dissatisfaction over the 
sudden establishment of very large areas of reserves, and an 
amendment was put into an appropriation bill by which power 
was given to the President to issue at any time an Executive order 
excluding portions of these reserves and providing also for a 
method of surveying by which the Geological Survey could 
establish the permanent eee and thus separate from the 
various reservations, without further Congressional action, such 
portions as were found to be improvidently or ily in- 
cluded in the original boundaries of the reserves as established. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does the bill make any change with 
reference to the leasing of these lands for grazing purposes to 
cattlemen or a 

Mr. LACEY. It does not attempt to deal with that question. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will that be permitted under the 
law if this bill be 2 

Mr. LACEY. The law is not changed in that respect. The 
facilities for the grazing of sheep, cattle, and other domestic ani- 
mals within the various reserves are not interfered with. The 
permits, however, for that purpose are limited, of-course, to the 
capacity of the reserves. The endeavor is made not to overstock 
them—not to put in so many cattle that they must feed upon the 
herbage of the young trees, and thus des instead of increas- 
ing the forests. That is the requirement of the existing law, and 
this bill does.not attempt to deal with that question in any way. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The object of the present law and 
of this bill, as I understand, is to preserve the forests. 

Mr. LACEY. That ako agent ea same in both measures. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman is no deubt aware 
of the fact that many of these forestreserves embrace lands where, 
over a great many square miles, there is not a stick of timber. 

Mr. LACEY. Ihave stated that in a great many instances lands 
have been improvidently included in these reserves. I think, 
however, that if a bill should be passed at once transferring all 
the reserves, without having the boundaries surveyed, there might 
be trouble in afterwards making the necessary corrections. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I appreciate that fact. 

Mr. LACEY. That ought to be done prior to the permanent 
transfer of any reserves to the Agricultural ent. Power 
is to be conferred upon the President to exch from the opera- 
tion of this bill the lands which may be more useful for other 
purposes. For instance, there may be mineral discoveries in a 
reserve not now Mo ene ay such gabe sy 2N 
speedily grow up in the vicinity, rendering it necessary, or at leas 
very proper, that additional territory should be excluded. That 

er in the Executive, as it now exists, is not in any way af- 
ected by the provisions of this bill. ‘ 

Mr. S. Sof Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LACEY. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that the miners can 
now go upon these timber lands anywhere and locate their claims? 

Mr. LACEY. They can. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And they are permitted to use the 
timber on them? y 

Mr. LACEY. The effort has been made to meet the sentiment 
of the communities where the reserves are located, not to use 
them to the detriment of the community, but to make them sub- 
serve the necessities, the uses, and the growth of the communi- 


securing the united action of the State and of the National Gov- 
* ernment in creating such reserve. z 
Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield to a question? 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LACEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The gentlemansays that the pro- 
visions in this bill which provide that the consent of the governor 
shall be obtained before certain very important steps are taken, 
secures the c ration of the United States with the State goy- 
ernment; and I want to ask him if he regards that as a snfficient 
safeguarding of the rights of the people, when the governor him- 
self is authorized to give this consent, or to petition for the bene- 
fits offered? 

Mr, LACEY. Mr. Chairman, I think where you first require 
that the President of the United States shall act, and, second, that 
he shall cr with the consent of the executive of the State, 
that that will be an ample safeguard, because no governor repre- 
senting the people of his State will ask or consent to the estab- 
lishment of such a preserve in a locality where it is undesirable, 
or in a community that is hostile to such reservation; and in this 
way we will have the concerted action of both executives, and 
thus not force upon any unwilling State the benefits of such re- 
serves. In short, I think instead of creating reserves, and having 
friction afterwards, these reserves will be asked for in reasonable 
limit in the various States in which forest reserves are situated. 

Take a State like Colorado, with several forest reserves. and 
suppose the governor of Colorado shall ask the Executive of the 
United States to set a one-half of one of those reserves or all 
of some one of them for a game preserve in order that the elk 
and the antelope and the fish, the various species of the forest and 
of the stream, may be preserved? Now, the fish and game will 
overflow from these places of refuge into the outside country, and 
the people of the State will thus have the opportunity of hunting 
and fishing outside of the reservation, because by proper methods 
they are protected on the reservation, so that such a e pre- 
serve, while apparently interfering with the hunting of a State, 
will in fact increase it, because it will give in certain localities in 
which the birds and game live an opportunity to breed, and for 
that reason I have no doubt that the request will be made from 
every State in which there are forest reserves to have at least a por- 
tion ofsome one of these reservations thus set apart. This provision 
was not put in as to Territories. The governor of a Territory is 
appointed by the President of the United States and owes his 
office to him. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. But, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LACEY. And the provision was applied to the States 
alone for that reason. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The gentleman does not meet the 
proposition. The bill in its provisions proyides a changing of the 
system of the administration of public justice, authorizing a pun- 
ishment for the violation of regulations of an officer of the 
United States Government. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Changing in that respect the 

. 0 g 
making of and providing for the prosecution of crime within the 
boundaries of a State. 

Mr. LACEY. Creating a Federal crime, in short, where there 
is only a State offense now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Now, while the opinion of the 
gentleman with reference to the solicitude of the governors for 
these things may be germane, it is more important that the peo- 
ple of those States shall be consulted, and that their legislative 
er. be heard 2 5 it ior tohim ae eer ce 
an is irresponsible to people, already elected as he is, an 
therefore—— 


Mr. LACEY. The legislature would be equally irresponsible 
to the le after they get their office. If you say that a man 
after election ceases to be msible to the popia who elected 
him, I think you would find the or would be just as desir- 
ous of eng to carry out the wishes of the people as any legisla- 
ture would be. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. But the governor may act on 
the instant, whereas the legislative branch of the Government 
can not act until the measure comes before them in some orderly 
way or other, so that the people may understand what is going 
on and hold responsible a dereliction of duty. So it is not the 

inion of the people of the State of Indiana that is expressed by 
their governor, he is elected for four years and is not thereafter 
eligible. Ithink it is a most dangerous power to change a branch 
of the criminal system of a State, simply becauseitis asked for by 
the governor of the State. 

Mr. LACEY. I think the gentleman from Indiana does not 
gather the full scope and effect of this provision, The opinion 
of the Attorney-General is set out in the report, and to that Lask 
his attention. 

a oe of Indiana. Yes; but I have read the sections 
0 

Mr. LACEY. I invite the gentleman’s attention to the powers 

of Congress. Congress has the power, without asking the consent 
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of anybody, to create a game preserve upon the public lands, 
whether they are inside a forest reserve or not; but, in my judg- 
ment, this ought not to be done without the consent of the com- 
munity. There should always be full respect given to the wishes 
of committees, and only such arrangements of this kind made as 
will meet the views of the various people living in the States 
where the law is to be enforced. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. If the gentleman will pardon me, 
section 9 is the section admitting the authority of the State, which 
the gentleman seeks to curb: 

Sud. 9. That if any offense under State or Territorial laws shall be com- 
mitted within the its of any forest reserve or fish and game preserve. 
other than the offenses prescri in departmental regulations or laws o 
the United States, the jurisdiction of the State or Territorial courts over the 
same shall be in no wise impaired by this act. 


— KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I should like to interrupt my 


nd. 

Mr. LACEY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KLEBERG. I ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that 
the Government of the United States has the exclusive jurisdic- 
_ tion over all property of arsenals, forts, public buildings, and 
whether it should not have exclusive jurisdiction, if necessary, 
in forest reservations, which are exclusively the property of the 
United States? I wish to suggest that there is no innovation upon 
* or any practice. 

r. LACEY. No; the Constitution expressly reserves to the 
Government of the United States control over the territory and 
property of the United States; and the word! territory“ was put 
into the Constitution at a time when there was no such thing as 
“a Territory.“ Therefore the word territory“ as there used 
means the lands of the United States; and the Attorney-General, 
in a very able opinion, which has been set out in this report and 
which I will print, and which opinion was the basis upon which 
these features of the bill were drafted, holds that Congress has 
that power. 

Now, in my judgment, we should not exercise that power unless 
there is such a demand for and such a consent to its exercise as 
will justify and require the governor, representing the people of 
the whole State, to say he thinks it onght to be done. Andin 
that way, instead of administering this feature of the bill in op- 

ition to local sentiment, we would go hand in hand with the 
focal desires and aid the State authorities in carrying out a pur- 
pose which is highly beneficial to all the inhabitants of the State. 

And now as to the amenability of the governor of a State to 
public sentiment, as compared with the legislature, I think he is 
much more amenable for this reason: He must take the responsi- 
bility alone. The larger the body the more divided the responsi- 
bility, and the governor will in no instance ask that this be done 
unless there is an actual demand for it. He will in no instance 
consent that it be done if there is serious hostility in the commu- 
nity to having it done. I believe the two governments, State and 
National, will thus go hand in hand and ‘orm a duty which 
will be of great benefit to the entire people in each State in which 
these reserves are created. 

Bey ROBINSON of Indiana. I notice section 5 makes this pro- 
on: 

Sec. 5. That if any person commits or attempts to commit, in the presence 


of any forest officer, ial agent, ranger, or custodian of any forest reserve, 
any act in violation of any Federal law or 8 regulation concern- 
t reserves or e or fish protection thereon, such officer may, 


ut process in hand, arrest such person at the time of such commission 
3 pursuit thereafter so arrested shall be 


„and the person 
the most convenient United States court or commissioner 


ore 
within the district for trial or commitment. 

Limiting it to the jurisdiction of the United States in this mat- 
ter. Is that the purpose of the gentleman? 

Mr. LACEY. As to departmental tions and as to Federal 
laws, certainly; as to State laws, certainly not. A departmental 
regulation is made to prevent the setting ont of fire, and we send 
men there to 3 fire from being set out. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. What protection do you give in 
a State by State authority? 

Mr. LACEY. There is the custodian to see that the fire is not 
set out. and he would arrest anybody actually found violating the 
Federal law. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And if you arrest him anywhere 
you any him before a United States court? 

Mr. CEY. There is no other place to take him. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Would it not be well to reserve 
the right to him in a State court? 

Mr. LACEY. Yes; in pursuance of State laws. In some of 
the States we have a close season for certain animals and birds for 
five years. ow, under the State law, no difference where one of 
these animals is killed, it is a violation of the State law whether 
they are killed upon the public lands, forest reserves, or upon 

rivate lands, and the State law would be enforced as against 


tcrime. Again, in a similar way as to States, a bird is taken 
upon a reservation, and in the reservation there are i i 


ani- 


mals under this regulation, we will say, for five years, 
that are not protected by the State law. They are protected by a 
Government regulation, formulated by authority of law, upon 
the public lands of the United States; nor can these regulations 
be enforeed in the State courts, because the State courts would 
have no jurisdiction. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the gentleman will pardon me. 
Take it in the case of the Territories. That would apply on reser- 
vations, say, that were 250 miles to the nearest Federal court, and 
the man whois simply in hot pursuit is arrested by United States 
marshal, who must transport him some 200 miles for a mere mis- 
demeanor, at an enormous expense to the Government in the 
gd Now, it seems to me that is unnecessary in this 

ill. Why not give toan adjacent or some nearer court jurisdic- 
tion over this question of a mere misdemeanor or an attempt? 
Do you not think in this case the jurisdiction ought to be placed 
somewhere near? 


Mr. LACEY. I think so, undoubtedly, in the Territories, be- 
cause all the Territorial courts are Federal courts. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. No; they have decided that differently. 

Mr. LACEY. They are Federal courts, I think, within the 
meaning of this bill. When we reach this section of the bill 
under the five-minute rule I would be gladif my friend would 
suggest some amendment that would cover this question as to 
the Territories, so that there may be no doubt about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That the Federal and Territo- 
rial courts have jurisdiction? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The point I am trying to make is that 
but a few courts have Federal jurisdiction and that in certain 
named places—for instance, two places in the Territory—and the 
Territorial courts have jurisdiction in every county. 

Mr. LACEY. I catch the gentleman's point, and when we 
come to section 5 of this bill I see where there may be trouble of 
that kind which can be very easily remedied as to the Territo- 
ries. So far as the States are concerned, it would not need to be 
done. There would be no need of that, because the distances 
there are not often so great as in the Territories. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I understand under the provi- 
sions of this bill there would be offenses that would be described 
and punished under the Federal law? 

Mr. LACEY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And there would be a separate 
class of offenses described and punished under regulations by 
Federal officers? 

2 5 LACEY. Well, the regulations have the form and effect 
of law. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. One made by a Federal officer 
and another sanctioned by the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment; and a third class would be the offenses punishable under 
the State law. What provision does the bill contain as to a con- 
flict of jurisdiction, or as to a conviction of one being a bar to his 
conviction under the other? 

Mr. LACEY. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Indiana 
that he will see the necessity of giving considerable latitude to 
regulations. Arizona is a warm country. The winters are short 
and the summers are long; and so with New Mexico. In Mon- 
tana and Idaho we have the opposite conditions. tions 
which are necessary for the carrying out of this law in the one 
State or Territory would be quite inapplicable in another. The 
close seasons would be quite different. Suppose you wanted to 
protect the fish in Idaho, in the trout streams there. Suppose we 
want to prevent ing with dynamite and prohibit various other 
irregular and unlawful fishing in the waters of these forest re- 
serves. Su we want to make a short open season. Now, in 
Arizona, with their climate, in a different latitude, the regula- 
tions that would fit Idaho would be wholly unadapted to Arizona, 
and therefore the control of these reserves for the use of the 
ple of the States and Territories, and for the benefit of the whole 
community, would have to be somewhat different in one locality 
from what it is in another. There must therefore be consider- 
able latitude given for such regulations. 

In some localities, for instance, certain animals do not need pro- 
tection; the mountains and the forests are so situated that fea 
can take care of themselves. In other localities they have been 
hunted so fiercely that the protection should be more extended. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The gentleman would clothe the 
Federal officer with the power of making one re tion for one 
State and another for another, the violation of which would sub- 
ject him toa — 

Mr. LACEY. Within the limits of the Government property 
only. This is not an experiment. We have precisely that state 
of in the forest reserves to-day, and without it we could 
not have forest reserves at all. There must be departmental regu- 
lations to protect such reserves. Without this power it would 
be impossible to make these forest reserves available for the use 
of the community. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. If you punish a violator under 
the State authorities, can you also punish him under the regula- 
tions by the Federal authority? 

Mr. LACEY. Well, we have just spent three days in the de- 
bate on the anti-anarchy bill as to the powers of the State on the 
one hand and the Federal Government on the other, and I must 
refer my friend to that discussion. I have my opinion about it; 
indeed, I have no doubt about it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I might suggest to the gentleman 
that the statesmen sometimes do not seem to regard the right of 
the States, and the right to prosecute their own offenses and pass 
laws according to their own notions seem to be overlooked, and 
we are asked to go so far as to clothe United States officers with 
the power of making one regulation for one reserve and another 
for another. 

Mr. LACEY. I have never been a State's rights man,” but I 
have nevertheless always had the highest regard for the rights 
of the States. In the drafting of this bill I have endeavored to so 
prepare its limits as to always have due regard for the wishes as 
well as the rights of the State, that no steps like those now pro- 
posed should be taken by the Government as to its own property 
under the constitutional rights reserved to it without first asking 
for the consent of that State through its governor. It is not nec- 
essary, but I think it prudent to such consent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the necessity of a law of this kind. 
Our ancestors were all killers. Prehistoric man with his club and 
his stone weapons no doubt exterminated the mammoth. If these 
cruel forefathers of ours had owned breech-loaders the progenitors 
of the horse, the cow, the sheep, and the ox would have disap- 

from the earth long before domestication. The boy of 
to-day is as bloody-minded as his naked forefather, and begins to 
slay the birds and beasts as soon as he can hold a stone in his 
chubby hands. 

From the days of the troglodyte the unequal contest has . 7655 
Stone, bronze, iron, hawking, and gunpowder were added to 
man’s power to destroy. But now, with the breech- loader and 
later improved weapons, man has become omnidestructive. He 
goes 500 miles for a day’s shooting or half way around the world 
for a brief hunting and fishing trip. 
nine immensity of man’s power to slay imposes great responsi- 

ilities. 

We are threatened with the probable extinction of many varie- 
ties of birds and beasts. A birdless world would be a dreary 
place to live in and a birdless air would be unfit to breathe. 

The wild pigeon has gone to join the great auk and the dodo in 
the realm of obliteration. 

We may well pause and consider the situation with which we 
are confronted. 

I read the other day of a hunt in the South where two promi- 
nent gentlemen from New York killed 1,600 ducks in two days, 
and generously gave them away to show that they were not mere 
ordinary pot hunters. 

These sanguinary sportsmen should have rather hired out or 
volunteered to stick pigs for two days for the meat packers, 
where they might have glutted their appetite for gore in a more 
creditable way. The reckless, improvident, and indiscriminate 
slaughter of our fish in the rivers and the seas are only illustra- 
tions of that large waste of our natural resources that is going 
on in all directions. The natural gas was once worshiped as 
something supernatural. Now it is used for the most practical 
of all purposes. It has been recklessly wasted as though it had 
been infinite in quantity, and the depleted fields show the results 
of our extravagance. 

Oil and forests have beenestravagantly exploited in thesame way. 

Take the State of Texas, where a few months ago we were hay- 
ing many gushers,“ supplying oil each at the rate of 70,000 bar- 
rels a day, but now, the newspapers tell us, the oil has ceased to 
flow. But experience shows that all these resources are limited. 

Oil in Texas may long be pumped, but vast as the supply is it 
is exhaustible. 

Since I have been in public life I have devoted some of my 
time to the subject of the conservation and restoration of our 
natural resources. This question naturally arises in connection 
with our public domain. ` s 

It is a shocking thing to see the people of the Pacific coast 
wantonly engaged in making their opulent salmon streams as 
desolate and barren as the once prolific Connecticut now is. 

Mankind must conserve the resources of nature. 

When our people were cutting one another’s throats during the 
war of 1861 to 1865 game in the South became abundant, for men 
had ceased to hunt anything but human kind, but when peace 
came the war against the creatures of the field and forest was 
again renewed and waged with unremitting zeal. 

It is no credit to mankind that animal life is more abundant 
to-day around the inaccessible poles than anywhere else upon 
the planet, 
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Fish in the inhospitable Hudson Bay region are so plentiful 
that they could not furnish names for them all, and, like the 


statue to the unknown god at Athens, one of these Canadian 
fishes was called the inconnu” or the“ unknown”? fish. 

The ore railway to Hudsons Bay will change all this. 
The slaughter will grow furious when civilization“ invades 
this tooling ground ofthe Far North. 

‘Some one must in these days teach the science of how not to 


There are 46,000,000 acres of our forests now preserved to keep 
up the supply of water for our rivers. This a great step in the 
direction of husbanding nature’s resources. 

Farseeing and practical men saw that a part of the forests 
must be saved or the remainder of the land would become a des- 
ert, and the forest reserves were established against the protests 
of the unthinking. 

A few of the primeval woods remain as reminders of the past. 
A Hibernian friend, a genial ex-Congressman from New York, 
once defined a virgin forest as ‘‘a place where the hand of man 
has never yet set his foot.” This incident shows that the Irish 


bull, at least, is not yet extinct. [Laughter.] 
Our forestry laws have enabled us to save some of these whole- 
some and delightful retreats. 


These woods, thus set apart as the sources of water supply, 
may be made the city of refuge for the feeble remnant of the 
mighty throng of animal life that once filled this continent. 

e have seen the buffalo so nearly exterminated that only 
oS 500 living specimens to-day may be found in the whole 
world. 

Their domestication was as practicable as that of the reindeer, 
the horse, or the cow. 

The buffalo was the noblest of all the wild animals that inhab- 
ited this continent when America was discovered. 

The a in which this wonderful creature was evolved into 
his peculiar form and size are inconceivable in duration. How 
admirably he was adapted to life upon the western plains. When 
he had fed he traveled with his fellows in long lines, single file, 
to the favorite watering place. The herd did not spread abroad 
and trample down and destroy the grass in sucha journey, but 
in long and narrow trails the journey was made, and when the 
inking place was reached and thirst was sated the buffalo never 
defiled the pool in which he drank. 

He was a gentleman among beasts, just as the game hog is a 
beast among gentlemen. 

iy out of these scanty remains new herds may again be 
produced. 

We have preserved the wild turkey, which Benjamin Franklin 
proposed should be adopted instead of the American eagle as our 
national emblem. 

The ile has been saved; the buffalo onght also to have been 
domesticated. A few of the buffalos still remain. This bill 
makes provision by which they may have the opportunity of prop- 
agating them within a portion of the forest reserves. 

Public sentiment is growing in favor of the conservation of our 
von Shortage It is timely as to some things. It is far too late as to 
others. 

Mr. Chairman, there are these two propositions involved in this 
bill: First, to allow the Bureau of Forestry in the Department of 
Agriculture to take charge of that extended farming of the for- 
ests which only the Government can manage; second, that ina 
moderate degree, and within the desires of the people of the lo- 
cality in which the forests are located, game and fsh preserves 
may be established for the benefit of the surrounding country. 

ith this explanation, unless some other gentleman wishes to 
interrogate me, I will reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. ESCH. Before the gentleman takes his seat I would be 
glad to have him direct his attention to what I conceive to be one 
of the chief objections to the bill, a possible duplication of work. 
I am in sympathy with the purpose of the measure; but I should 
like to be informed whether the gentleman thinks there would be 
such a duplication of work in the Agricultural and Interior de- 
partments as to render the measure impracticable. 

Mr. LACEY. The object of this bill is finally to prevent the 
e of work. There is to-day a complete duplication pro- 
vided by law. The forest work of the Government is now dis- 
tributed among three unrelated organizations: First, the Geolog- 
ical Survey; second, the Department of the Interior; third, the 
Department of Agriculture. The effect of this bill ultimately 
would be to transfer each reserve, as soon as its boundaries are 
established by the Geological Survey, to the Department of Ag- 
riculture, to be controlled, managed, and administered by that 
great Department. 

Let me call the attention of my friend from Wisconsin to this 
situation. The Department of the Interior is the most over- 
worked Department of this Government. The greatest man that 
the political party in power may have in its en ranks, outside 
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of the President himself, should be selected for the head of the 


Department of the Interior. The Secretary of the Interior de- 
cides more important questions involving private rights in value 
every year than the Supreme Court of the United States does in 
ten years. He has charge of patents, pensions, the census, lands, 
Indian affairs, and anything else that 1 to be unassigned. 
The Department is overworked, and no difference how great the 
man may be who is filling the duties of that office he must of ne- 
cessity be an overburdened man. 

Mr. ESCH. I agree with the gentleman there. 

Mr. CLARK. What is it that you are trying todo? Transfer 
it to the Agricultural Department? 

Mr. LACEY. As fast as possible to transfer those reserves 
whose boundaries are thus established to the Department of 
Agriculture, to be administered by its Bureau of Forestry, which 
has been in existence for many years. 

Mr. CLARK. Why does not the gentleman wait until they 
get up this new Department of Commerce and transfer it to 
that? It will not have any legitimate functions to perform. 

Mr. LACEY. I will not discuss the Department of Commerce, 
but certainly the business of forestry— tree farming,” in other 
words—would not be a proper subject for the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the Department of the Interior is so 
much overworked, why would it not be better to transfer the 
care and supervision of the forests, not only those that are con- 
tained within the reserves, but also forests that are similarly 
situated—in fact, all of the forest lands in the United States; or 
why would it not also be well to take from the Interior Depart- 
ment the entire land department and transfer it to the Secretary 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. LACEY. I think I can answer that very easily. If my 
friend had two farms out in Colorado, one of which he wanted to 
have farmed and the other of which he wanted to have sold, he 
would select one kind of an aeon to sell his farm and quite a dif- 
ferent sort of man to manage the farm to be retained. e Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Land Office, from time out of mind, 
have been organized for the p of selling, disposing, getting 
rid of our public domain, giving it away to homesteaders, disposing 
of it to preemptors, donating it under timber-culture laws, selling 
it under timber and stone laws—in short, disposing of it reed Sa 
ing it over to private ownership. The Department of Agriculture 
is a new Department, engaged in tree culture, in experimental 
farming of all kinds, giving scientific attention to all matters of 
interest to agriculture. Therefore we have this office that by 
its very organization is adapted to the care, the preservation, and 
the administration, as contrasted with a department that has 
control of the sale of public lands. I would not go to the ex- 
tent of transferrin 
transfer that land which has become finally settled as a permanent 
part of our forestry system, and to transfer that for administra- 
tion to a department that has nothing at all to do with the sale 
of the land itself, and for that reason I think that the distinction 
should still be drawn. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the gentleman recognize that 
there will continually arise, even after transfer to the Agricul- 
tural Department, question after question, even to those reserva- 
tions that are transferred, which will have to be determined by 
the Interior Department, the question of trespass, both upon re- 
served and upon the public land, the question of the rights of 
mineral claimants, both in the reservation and out of the reserva- 
tion, any number of questions that are bound to arise; and would 
it not be economy to the Government if this Forest Bureau in the 
Agricultural Department was either transferred to the Interior 
Department or that the Land De ent of the Interier should 
be transferred to the Agricultural? 

Mr. LACEY. That would involve a very radical departure 
from our entire system. The present bill only transfers the sur- 
veyed reserves to the Burean of Forestry, which is already organ- 
ized and which has appropriations and which includes within it 

ractically all the scientific foresters of the United States. In 

act, the various States, where engaged in forestry, do not call 
upon the Interior Department in its division of forestry for in- 
formation and for aid, but rather upon the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; and the Interior Department has lately had detailed into 
the division of forestry of that Department one of the skilled 
men from the Department of Agriculture in order to aid it in car- 
rying out its portion of the work. The work has not been satis- 
factory in the Interior Department, for the reasons which I have 
endeavored to make plain to this House, because that Department 
is so overburdened as to make it impossible for it to take this ad- 
ditional labor and care for the future of these forests as a perma- 
nent part of our administration and at the same time perform its 
other work. 

Mr. SCOTT. With the gentleman's permission, I want to ask 
if the purpose of his bill is not simply to transfer the administra- 
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the entire Land Department, but simply’ 


tion and control of these reserves to the Forestry Bureau, and if, 
after the passage of this bill, provided it should pass, all questions 
of title relating to the land upon which these forests grow would 
not yet remain under the disposition and control of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as now? 

Mr. LACEY. The gentleman conceives the full scope and pur- 
pose of the bill. That is the exact idea of the bill that these ques- 
tions and controversies as to private titles and matters of that 
kind shall still be settled in the Land Department, where they are 
to-day; but the administration of the reserve itself will be with 
the i oe aa of Agriculture finally in all these reserves. 

Mr. L. That is just the point I should like to ask a question 
about. If this bill passes will not the Department of Agriculture 
be absolutely controlled by the governor of the State in which the 
reserve is located? 

Mr. LACEY. Not at all. 

Mr. HILL. Why not, under the language of this proviso? 

Mr. LACEY. Only this far: If it is desired by the President 
of the United States to change a forest reserve into a game re- 
serve the consent of the governor of the State must be first had 
as to this 5 purpose. 

5 HILL. Not at all, according to the proviso. The proviso 
reads: 

That hereafter no forest reserve in any State shall be created, enlarged, 


or extended without the approval or written request of the governor of such 
State, made prior to the creation, enlargement, or extension thereof. 


Mr. LACEY. That is an amendment of which I personally do 
not fully approve. I am not discussing that, becanse when we 
get to it under the five-minute rule we can consider that. 

Mr. HILL. I was simply asking for information. 

Mr. LACEY. When we get to that proposition, as to the cre- 
ating of forest reserves—— 

Mr. HILL. Under the provisions of this bill does it not prac- 
tically come down to this, that we are legislating to give the 
governors of the States control of the Government land within 
the States, so far as the forest reserves are concerned? 

Mr. LACEY. Not at all. 

Mr. HILL. Then I do not understand the language of the bill. 

Mr. LACEY. The gentleman has the same difficulty that I 
have sometimes in understanding bills which come from other 
committees. 

Mr. HILL. I have not the slightest doubt about that. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. In connection with the inquiry 
made by the gentleman from Kansas, is it not true that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is to-day organized to do this work? 

Mr. LACEY. Perfectly so, 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. 
foresters. 

Mr. LACEY. After the forest reserve is created the control is 
entirely with the Department of Agriculture, if the boundaries 
have been finally and definitely located; or if not, it is with the 
Department of the Interior until these boundaries shall have 
been fully established; but the consent of the governor shall first 
be had before we enlarge the scope of any particular reserve to 
include game preservation as well, and with the amendment to 
which the gentleman refers it provides that hereafter they can 
not be enlarged or created without the consent of the governor 
of the State. That is a different proposition and one that I per- 
sonall 8 

Mr. HILL. I do not wish to misunderstand the gentleman and 
I do not want him to misunderstand me. The language is as 
follows: 

And also provided, That hereafter no forest reserve in any State shall be 
created, enlarged, or extended without the approval or written request of 


Tie governat of such State, made prior to the creation, enlargement, or ex- 
tension thereof. 


Mr. LACEY. That is so plain, I think, that there can be no 
misunderstanding about that. 

Mr. HILL. That provides for putting a check upon this legis- 
lation, and making it entirely subject to the direction of the gov- 
ernor of the State. 

Mr. LACEY. Notatall. Let me explain to my friend. 

Mr. HILL. And then you come to the second part. 

Mr. LACEY. Let us dispose of this first. 

Mr. HILL. That is, after the first part, then comes in this 
language: 

Provided, That no forest reserve, or part thereof, shall be so seta 
a game and fish preserve within any State unless the governor of su 
shall, in writing, request the President to issue such order. 

Now, it seems to me in Federal legislation to transfer these 
reservations to the Agricultural ent you have practically 
made provision to transfer the control to the governors of the 
respective States. 

Mr. LACEY. Not in that sense of the word. Now, in reply 
to my friend, I ask his attention while I explain it. In the first 


place 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


With a more competent corps of 


rt as 
State 
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Mr. MANN. Task unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time mag pn ocan so that he may conclude his remarks. 

The The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gehtleman from Iowa may conclude his 
remarks, Is there objection? [After a pause.] e Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman. I have already concluded my re- 
marks, except to answer questions, and will only consume such 
additional time as may be necessary to do that. I would like to 
answer my friend, because it is a question that should be an- 
swered. e have 46,000,000 acres of forest reserves created under 
existing laws, created without the consent of any governor. 
Now the power of the Government in these reservations is limited 
only by the Constitution, 

Attorney-General Knox, one of the clearest-headed lawyers that 
has ever administered the Department of Justice, has recently 
considered the subjects of the national power over the public 
lands and forest reserves, and his opinion is to the effect that Con- 
gress can, eyen within the limits of a State, legislate and make 
regulations by which animal life may be protected in the people’s 
forests. This opinion of the Attorney-General will bea landmark 
in the history of protective legislation, for as Congress is given 
the power, it should not and will not fail to exercise it. I will 
print it in the RECORD. 

As stated in the opinion of the Attorney-General, we need not 
ask the governor or any legislature of any State what we will do 
in those reservations. But we make a concession here. We give 
the President power to enlarge the existing purposes of these res- 
ervations, so as to make some of them fish and e preserves as 
well, but not to do this unless the governor of the State shall con- 
sent. After that consent has been given this control of the 
National Government will be exercised, but not until then. When 
the gentleman stated that we were turning over the control to the 
governor of a State, he does not 8 the scope of the bill, 
or perhaps has been unfortunate in his expression. 

ow let me answer the other part of the gentleman's question, 
because it was a dual question. Under Sape) laws the Presi- 
dent of the United States can take any public forest land in the 
United Statesand create a forest reserve outof it. The majority 
of the Committee on Public Lands, recognizing the fact that some 
of these boundaries had been very unsatisfactory, and that fric- 
tion had thereby arisen in some of the States in regard to forest 
boundaries, have suggested the propriety of placing the same lim- 
itation as to the creation of reserves hereafter upon the President, 
so that in making future additions tothe „ acres 
the consent of the governor of the State in which the reservation 
was located must be given; but the reserve, would not be under 
the control of the governor. 

Mr. HILL. In the first place, I did not understand nor do I 
mean that it was to confer 1 the State authorities the right to 
set aside the reservations. t is it not a fact that even when 
this authority is given in this bill yoa have got to go to get the 
consent of the State authorities in which the public land is located? 

Mr. LACEY. They have no such 5 75 


t. 
Mr. SHAFROTH (to Mr. HILL). hy is not that right? 
Mr. LACEY. To create this reservation the President must 
get that consent. 


Mr. HILL. The gentleman from Colorado asks, ‘‘ Why is not 
that right?” Now, I have always been in favor of transferring 
certain lands in those States to the State authorities, but the gen- 
tleman who asked the question, and others from that section, be- 
lieve that they can not trust themselves with it after they have 
been given it, and therefore they want everything to be irrigated 
for them and administered. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I would like for the gentleman to say what 
authority he has for that opinion. 

Mr. I will be just as quick to transfer the irrigation of 
lands in the States to the control of the State authority as I would 
the forest reserves. 

Mr. RODEY. In these provisions you have provided that the 
governor of a State must consent before the reservation is in- 
creased or established. Why do you not eat the same privi- 
lege to the Territories? Does not the gentleman know that the 
same reasons exists there for such consent? 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the same reasons 
exist there at all; nor do I think that the same safeguard would 
exist there by reason of putting that limitation in. I have no 
objection to that limitation, and would be entirely willing for my 
friend from New Mexico [Mr. Ropry] to move the amendment, 
and should have no objection to the modification as to Terri- 
tories; but the governors of these Territories are appointed by 
the President, and for the President of the United States to go 
to his appointee and ask his consent to create such a preserve 
would seem hardly n But the governor does not repre- 
sent the people of a Territory, as the governor of a State does. I 
would have no objection to putting that same limitation in as to 


the Territories, if gentlemen want it done, although I do not 
think it would do any good. 

Mr. RODEY. 1 think it would for this reason: The Depart- 
ment might come down into the Territory and create a forest 
reserve which the people have enjoyed asa pasture from time 
immemorial. The Department would include in that reserve 
lands unfit to be reserved, and if the governor of a Territory had 
a right to advise about it, they might not be created so precipi- 
tately, and we might not have to come to Washington and work 
for a month to get such matters reconsidered. These reserves are 
nearly always created by mere proclamation or Executive order 
without any notice to the people. We had one created, the Gila 
River Forest Reservation, in New Mexico, which included and 
still includes thousands of acres that did not have a tree on it and 
never will have, and we have not succeeded in having that portion 
eliminated yet. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman allow me 
an interruption? 

Mr. LACEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of South . I believe the gentleman has 
stated that one of the reasons for the transfer of the forest reserves 
to the Department of Agriculture is that the Secretary of the In- 
terior is very much overworked. I would like to ask the gentle- 
oa 7 position the Secretary of the Interior has taken upon 

s 

Mr. LACEY. He agrees with the President of the United 
States that this transfer ought to be made. I understand there 
is full harmony in the Administration on this qnestion. He de- 
sires to have the transfer made, and he believes that the forestry 
at po paker handled and administered in the Agricultural 

partment, 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Does the gentleman wish to 
be understood that this bill has the unqualified support of the 

of the Interior? 

Mr. LACEY. Ido not know how far I ought to quote verbal 
statements of the Secretary, but I will say this, that the Secre- 
tary is in hearty accord with the ses of this bill and the 

er. In fact the bill was submitted to him after it was 
drawn and examined by him. In his annual report he favors this 


measure, 
Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for another question? 
Mr. LACEY. Certainly. 
Mr. BURKE of South What was the Bureau of For- 
estry created for? 
Mr. LACEY. The Bureau of Forestry was created to stud 
the question of forestry in the United States, its bearings on nh 
culture, the best methods of preserving the existing forests, the 


ota. 


‘restoring of those that had been partly or wholly destroyed; in 


short, it was an experimental forestry bureau in which were col- 
lected the best experts that could be got in the United States, 
and they have been giving careful study and attention to- this 
question for years, and their 2 has been provided for by the 
various appropriations for the Department of Agriculture from 
year to 12555 ever since the creation of the Bureau. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. It is purely a scientific bureau? 

Mr. LACEY. It is a scientific bureau and a practical bureau 
as well. It is a bureau that has been giving this question careful 
study from a scientific standpoint and from a practical stand- 


point also. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if there is anything for the Forestry Bureau to do, outside of 
dealing with these scientific matters, that would practically in- 
clude the forestry reservations in the ent of Agriculture? 

Mr. LACEY. If the gentleman alludes to legal titles, I will 
say that is expressly excluded from this bill. Every other question 
as to the control of the reservation would be with the Agricul- 
tural Department—the marking and selling or cutting of the 
trees, permits for ing, protection against fire, and all of those 
regulations would be entirely within the control of the Depart- 
ment of iculture. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Is it not true that there is a 
question of boundary involved in these matters? 

Mr, LACEY. There was such a question, but that applies now 
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Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Let me explain. There are 
many settlers whose rights within the forest reserves are unde- 
termined at the present time. There are parties who have the 
right to take lieu lands in other parts of the country. Then the min- 
eral laws are applicable, are they not, to the forest reservations, 
and mineral entries may be made therein? Now, if I understand 
this bill, the Interior Department will still retain jurisdiction of 
all these questions. Am I right? 

w: LACEY. The gentleman is entirely correct in his state- 
ment. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Then why not transfer the 
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Bureau of Forestry, which I understand is purely a scientific 
bureau, from the Agricultural Department to the Interior De- 
partment, so that the scientific part of this question may be looked 
after under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, instead 
of having two bureaus with two distinct heads, as you will have 
under this bill? 

Mr. LACEY. I have already tried to make myself clear on 
that point, having devoted to it a considerable portion of my re- 
marks. Iendeavored to show that as a matter of administration, 
as to the pro: tion of trees, as to their preservation, and as to 
all these various matters of administration of fo: the De- 
partment of Agriculture is better fitted by the nature and purpose 
of its organization than any other department of this Government. 
In other words, we are entering upon a t system of what 
might be called tree farming—raising timber for future genera- 
tions; and the Department that has the looking after the agricul- 
ture of the country, the Department that pues especially the 
interests of the farmer, is better capable of handling this branch 
of the administration of these reserves than any other department. 
The protection of the forests is essential to the farmer. 

Now, I remember, Mr. Chairman, when I was a little boy, go- 
ing out in the hills of my native State to gather service berries, I 
was surprised to see that the gentleman in charge of the of 
children took an ax along. 1 soon found after we got into the 
woods what the ax was for. It was to cut down the trees in order 
to gather the berries. We cut the trees down and gathered the 
fruit. And I am credibly informed that there never have been 
any berries in that forest since. Every gentleman here who has 

middle life will recollect just such an offense against na- 
ture as that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when our fathers landed on these shores, 
they had the idea that the forest was the enemy of mankind, 
There was in the mind of the white man the idea that there were 
two special duties to be performed—one to cut down the trees 
and the other to kill the aborigines. 

Mr. MANN. If we had done neither we would not have been 
here now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LACEY. That is true. But we are here. And the trees 
were useful to the aborigines and are now useful to us. They 
should be preserved for use and not from use. And theaborigines 
that remain are ing civilized; and we are 5 take 
care of them also. And we have made the discovery, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the forests can not be destroyed as a whole without 
changing the climate of the country itself; and therefore in that 

igh sense of taking care of the farmer all over the United States 
it is necessary to take care of the forests of the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Allow me to suggest that the 
reason for attacking the forests and the savages ceased when 
either the forest or the savage ceased to be dangerous. [Laugh- 


ter. 

Mie LACEY. I think that is an exceedingly apt explanation 
of the situation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. It may haye escaped Si atten- 
tion, but I have not heard the gentleman state what will be the 
cost of this measure, how many additional employees will be 
required. Will he be so kind as to give us his best estimate of the 
number of extra employees that will be needed in the widest 
1 this bill? 

Mr. LACEY. Not a single additional employee will be re- 
quired. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] has pre- 
parea an amendment, which I shall support, providing that as 

tas it becomes proper to transfer a reserve from the custod 

of the Department of the Interior to the rtment of Agricul- 
ture a corresponding number of the force of the Interior Depart- 
ment shall be transferred. In other words, no more employees 
will be required than at t. We have these two Bureaus, 
or rather we have a Division and a Bureau, and we have the em- 
ployees in both. The same amount of forest land will exist after 
any portion is transferred to the Department of Agriculture, and 
you simply transfer the men having it in arge, For instance, 
there are a certain number of custodians of the Grand Canyon 
Reserve, of Arizona, and the San Francisco Forest Reserve. Now, 
if those two reserves are transferred to beers Kr of Agri- 
culture the employees will also be transfe: , and the e 

will be precisely the same as if it was handled by the Department 
of the Interior. It makes no change whatever. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And the gentleman is satisfied 
there would be no additional employees and no extra payment of 
money necessary under his bill? 

Mr. LACEY. None whatever. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The gentleman differs widely 
from the other members of his committee. 

Wee LACEY. Perhaps that is where I am wrong, or they may 
wrong. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The gentleman from Iowa admits there 
would be divided jurisdiction? J 
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Mr. LACEY. No; I say there is divided jurisdiction now; has 
been for years. 

Mr. HEMEN WAY. And it would be divided to astill greater 
extent if this was transferred. 

Mr. LACEY. No, sir; it would gradually be absorbed all in one. 
The bill provides forthe elimination of the present division of work. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Does the gentleman seek to transfer the 
determination of legal questions now determined by the Interior 
Department to the Agricultural De ? 

Mr. LACEY. No, sir; nor would I transfer the determination 
et those legal questions from the Attorney-General or the courts 
of justice. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Then in the event that some one has en- 
tered ground in one of these forest reserves and seeks to transfer 
that TI p yei paai Bu that question be deter- 
mine e i i? 

Mr. LACEY. Not all. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Would not the same clerks that have to 
determine those questions or deal with those questions have to be 
retained in the Interior Department and new clerks put in the 
Agricultural Department to take care of these forest reserves if 
they are transferred to the Agricultural Department? 

r. LACEY. No. The gentleman misapprehends the scope 
of this bill. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Not at all. } 

Mr. LACEY. There are two duties to perform in regard 
forest reserves. There are duties in relation to private individuals 
who have interests in public lands. Those matters are for the 
Land Department. Matters from the Land Department may be 
transferred by mandamus to the courts. If a patent is issued, a 
direct p ing may be brought in chancery to compel the 
patentee to become a trustee for the benefit of the real equitable 
owner of the 2 Now, all those matters are matters of a 
legal nature, and are controlled by the Land Department as a 
court. The control of the forest reserves, taking care of timber, 
= bes has, has nothing whatever to do with a proposition of 

s : 

Mr. HEMENWAY. What is done to control the forest reserves 
now other than to protect them with the forest rangers that are 
there, and to determine whether or not settlers are entitled to 
timber from the forest reserves, and to determine when parties 
haying claims in the forest reserves can transfer them to other 
public lands—what other than that duty has anybody to perform? 

Mr. LACEY. The Land Department of the Government has 
charge, exclusive of Alaska, of 600,000,000 acres of land—a pretty 
big farm. That includes the minerals; it includes the forest re- 
serves and the national ks; that includes all of the land in 
which the Government of the United States had and retains the 
original title. Now, the work in regard to this business is di- 
vided up. We have a forestry division of the Land Office. That 
foresty division has nothing whatever to do with these questions 
of title. All questions of title are di of in other divisions 
of the Land Me have another division of the Land Office 
that has charge of the minerals and another one that has charge 
of patents, and so on. 

e Work is all thoroughly divided, and the control of the forestry 
to-day 1 Land Office is in a separate division, just as rate 
as though it belonged tothe Department of iculture, and there 
is no conflict, either necessary or possible, between the of 
private rights or the rights between the public and a private indi- 
vidual as to a quarter section of land or a mine in a forest reserve 
and the question of ini ing and caring for the timber that 
stands on the undisputed part of that forest reserve. We have 
to-day three different jurisdictions—the Geological Survey, that 
surveys the boundaries; the forestry division of the Land Office, 
that handles the timber and does the work that is proposed to be 
done under this bill, and, third, we have the Bureau of Fo: 
in the Department of iculture, with a full and complete force 
capable of relieving the Department of the Interior of a consider- 
able portion of this work; and thus the bill is in the interests of 
economy, and would result in a reduction of the force instead of 


5 e t. 

Mr. MONDELL. e gentleman refers to the work of the 
Geological Survey in the forest reserves. Ido not understand 
that the gentleman ao to transfer the survey of the reserves 
tothe Agricultural Department. 

Mr. LACEY. Not at all. I only say that by way of explana- 
tion as to the divided jurisdiction. 

Mr. MONDELL. So that they would still have to do with that 
if the bill ; 

Mr. LACEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. If I understand the gentleman, the principal 
reason for making this transfer is that the Interior Department 
is overworked. 

Mr. LACEY. 


No; that is only one of the reasons. That is 


perhaps the least reason of all, but it is a good reason. 
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Mr. MANN. Why does the gentleman say that the Interior 


ment is overworked? For instance, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has been considering a bill for 
the creation of a department of commerce. Hearings have been 
going on for some time on that subject, but there has been no 
suggestion to transfer any of these departments out of the In- 
terior Department. 

Mr. LACEY. Oh, yes, there is; to transfer one of the greatest 
of all of them, the Patent Office. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. And the Census. 

Mr. LACEY. And the Census Office. 

Mr. MANN. The Patent Office is not in the bill, and the 
Census Office is an entirely se te office. 

Mr. LACEY. Is it true that an objection is made to the trans- 
fer of the Patent Office? 

Mr. MANN. The Patent Office is not in the bill as it passed 
the Senate, and no one has come from the Interior Department 
to ask that it be transferred. 

Mr. LACEY. So far as the Patent Office is concerned, it is a 
compact office, complete in its organization and in all its parts. 
The Land Office, on the other hand, has a vast jurisdiction and 
an enormous labor upon it and divided duties. The Patent Office 
is a separate office that could as well be run under the Attorney- 
General. The only point would be that there must be some sort 
of an appellate tribunal to try cases, and that has been simplified 
in the Patent Office by making provision for the transfer of all 
these questions to the courts, so as finally to adjudicate private 
rights in regard to patents on inventions. 

Mr. MANN. Is not the Land Office practically a separate office, 
by itself? 

. 5 LACEY. Yes; but I am speaking of the divided duty 
whichit has. Patents are all alike. They all involve inventions. 
The Land Office involves minerals, forestry, and various matters 
of agriculture. There area great many things. There isa large 
variety of business, and, familiar as I have of necessity become 
by long connection with the legislation in this House on the sub- 
ject of the public lands, I find that that department is one of the 
most overloaded departments of the Government and that after 
these 46,000,000 acres of land are finally set apart to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture there will still be a billion and more of 
acres left for the Land Office to take care of. 

Mr. MANN. May Lask the gentleman a technical question? 

Mr. LACEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I notice you state here that he vested in 


the Department of the Interior shall be exerc by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
Mr. LACEY. Where does the gentleman find that? 


Mr. MANN. From the first section, on the first page. What 
I wish to ask the gentleman is this: Whether that would cover 
powers conferred upon the Secretary of the Interior, which I 
presume is the form of the law as it exists? 

Mr. LACEY. All powers that the Secretary of the Interior 
now has in an untransferred reserve would hereafter be exercised 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in such reserve when it was trans- 
ferred, with the exception of those questions of title which are 
reserved in another part of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. That would depend on whether your law trans- 
fers the power. It does not say that the powers conferred upon 
the Secretary of the Interior 1 be transferred, but that the 
powers conferred upon the Department of the Interior shall be 
transferred. 

Mr. LACEY. There is no distinction between the Department 
of the Interior and the Secretary of the Interior in the use of 
this language. The Secretary of the Interior is the head of that 
Department. : 

Mr. MANN. I wanted to know if the gentleman has consid- 
ered that. 

Mr. LACEY. Ithink so. We have endeavored to cover and 
anticipate the point which my friend makes, which I think is 
worthy of consideration. : 

Mr. MANN. You have been discussing the question of the 
transfer of these forest reserves from one 1 plait to another. 
Is not the real milk in the cocoanut in this bill the power to create 
game preserves and special preserves for the propagation of game? 

Mr. RODEY. Buffalo Jones's bill is the real milk in the cocoa- 
nut. 

Mr. LACEY. I will say upon that that the minority of the 
committee, in their report, have eliminated from the bill every 
feature of transfer, and the committee are unanimous upon the 


game feature of the bill, there being absolutely no difference of 
opinion in the committee on that question 
Mr. MANN. TI notice that section 2 has a limitation upon the 
ower to make a forest reserve a game and fish reserve, limitin; 
it to the request of the governor of a State; and in section 4 
find that that limitation is wiped out, by conferring it upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior, and 


it has been conferred upon the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of the Interior so as to cover all forest reserves, the 
power to maintain special reserves, not game or fish reserves, 
but special reserves for the protection of any kind of native 
animal. So that that wipes out the limitation. 

Mr. LACEY. As to that particular thing. 

Mr. MANN. But it covers everything. 

Mr. LACEY. Notatall. There are few wild animals to-day 
controlled by private individuals; but a few buffaloes still re- 
main. 

Mr. MANN. But this says that they shall have power to form 
forest reserves under either Department— 
to establish and maintain special preser ves 

Mr. LACEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN: 
on any forest reservation for th gation and perpetuation of the Ameri- 


pro 
can bison, catalo, or other cross 7 or other American animals, and shall 


have power to transfer to such preserves any native game whenever, in his 


opinion, such animal is threatened with extermination, 

Now, that covers everything. 
Mr. LACEY. Not at all. g 
Mr. MANN. Does not that cover all native animals? 
Mr. LACEY. The purpose is to allow the creation of special 
reservations for the use of bison and other indigenous American 
animals, and they shall have power to transfer these animals to 
such reservations, Thatisthe general purpose of this bill. Now, 
let me say 

Mr. MANN. Who is to be the judge? 

Mr. LACEY. Let me make an explanation. There are to-day 
perhaps in the Whole world, as I have said, not exceeding 500 
buffaloes. There are two or three small herds of those buffaloes. 
Under this provision the Secretary of the Interior, without the 
consent of the governor or anybody else, can permit them to be 
set apart; he can to-day, without the consent of the governor, 
also lease and permit men to put in these same reserves cattle, 
horses, or sheep, and this provision gives him the same power as 
to these few remaining animals that are thus held by private 
ownership, just the same as to the other domestic animals. 

Mr. MANN. Why do you say these few animals” is the 
limitation? 5 

Mr. LACEY. There are a very few animals to which this pro- 
vision could be made applicable. There are to-day perhaps 100 of 
a certain variety of elk in the southern end of the San Joaquin 
Valley, only one body of them in the world. The proposition has 
been made to gather them up and put them in a forest reserve. 
They are the only remaining ones of their species. A part of the 
Allard herd of buffaloes would probably be put upon some one of 
these reservations. Now, so far as I know, the only animals any- 
where in the United States that can thus be transferred are those 
two particular herds, and possibly one or two other buffalo herds. 
There are perhaps three or four small buffalo herds that could 
thus be transferred, and the right is given here, without asking 
the governor whether he consents to this or not, whether these 
little herds should be put into either one of the reservations rec- 
ommended in the bill. If my friend thinks that there ought to 
be some further limitation put upon this protection, I am per- 
fectly willing that it shall be done. I will have no objection to 
it, because there is no purpose such as he imagines might be con- 
cealed in this section of the bill, and when we come down to this 
particular section I shall be glad for him to call attention to it, 
25 if any amendment can be made that is necessary it can be 

one. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, I have a great 
deal of faith in the opinion of the gentleman from Iowa about 
game animals. I have heard him often, and have always believed 
him as to the extermination of certain native game animals and 
birds, but it seems to me a provision like this would let the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture or the Secretary of the Interior take any of 
the animals in the United States on the ground that they were 
teme to be exterminated and establish a special reservaticn for 
them. 

Mr. LACEY. Isee no objection whatever to that, but if my 
friend does, I am willing to limit it. I think the moose might be 
cared for in that way. It has been almost exterminated. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LACEY. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understood one of the reasons 
why the gentleman claimed this bill should pass was that the 
Bureau of Forestry was fully organized and had a full force, and 
could relieve the Interior Department. Would the gentleman go 
so far as to say that the members of the Bureau of Forestry have 
nothing to do, and will not have anything to do if this bill does 
not pass? 

Mr. LACEY. The Bureau of Forestry has a great deal to do. 
They have been aiding the various States in forestry matters. I 
would give them more national work to do, and this bill will have 
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that effect. The more national work that is put upon them the 
bette: 


r. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does not the gentleman think 
that they will ask for bigger appropriations? 

Mr. LACEY. I hope they will get whatever is necessary to do 
this work. I do not want to be misunderstood about it. I be- 
lieve the subject of forestry has not come to the attention of the 
American people any too soon, and if there is some money ex- 
pended in it it is well expended, and some money should be ex- 
pended there. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am not here to be frightened about a little 
matter of that kind. Money that is spent upon one or two creeks 
in impossible attempts at making them navigable would take care 
of this great interest that is of vital importance to that body of 
our citizens upon which every other part of the American people 
must depend—the farmers of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the question of expenditures is in safe hands. 
Our friend from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], chairman of Appropria- 
tions, has been renominated and he is in good health. [Laugh- 
ter.] God spare him Jong 50 look after the finances of this nation! 
I have no question but he will look after these appropriations 
with that care with which he has scrutinized all appropriations. 
Jam willing to trust him. He is a little hard, sometimes, to get 
money out of, but it always comes in the end if the object is worthy. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ilinois” 
has no more to do by way of jurisdiction, nor has the committee 
to which he belongs, with the Forestry Bureau in the Agricultural 
Department than the man in the moon. It stands without or- 
ganic law. It abounds only in appropriations. It has grown in 
thirteen years from $8,000 to $300,000. It does nothing but scien- 
tific work, and no man has been able to get a statement of what 
that scientific work is. 

Mr. LACEY. Well, Mr. Chairman, I may have to take back 
some of the good words I have just uttered. [Laughter.] Of 
course the gentleman from Illinois is not chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, but all of the various committees that have 
their appropriation bills—the Military Committee, the Agricul- 
tural Committee, and the various committees that have appro- 
priation bills—always sit at the feet and take counsel of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. He knows more of the subject than any 
other man knows, and they do well to take his judgment. This 
matter would be under the eagle eye of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and also of the gentleman who has 
charge of the Agricultural Committee; they would constantly 
inspect this appropriation. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope the Committee of the Whole will take 
my judgment on this matter, and if they do, they will cut it off 
right close up behind the ears by striking out the enacting clause. 
[Great laughter. ] : 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, I hope they will not do any such 
thing. I had the same controversy with the gentleman from Illi- 
nois in regard to another bill some years ago, in which he saw 
immense trouble and danger, but it has worked out precisely the 
opposite from what he thought it would. It is well that some- 
biy shouid see nothing but evil in appropriations. There never 
was a train yet that did not have a brake on it. There must be 
a brake, but you can not run the train with a brake alone—not 
gu ully. While I commend my friend generally, here in 
this case he is exercising his judgment without giving attention 
to the real p of the bill. From his committee have come 
in bills on subjects that I did not agree with him upon that ap- 
propriated more money in a single year than this whole Bureau 
of Forestry would consume in ten years; but it was his judgment 
and the House followed it, and I accepted his judgment. But 
when it comes to matters of legislation we have the President of 
the United States asking for this bill in his annual message and 
we have the Department of the Interior approving and asking for 
it. We have a bill that has for its purpose the preservation and 
conservation and administration of our forests. l 

Whatever expense may attend this work will be contributed by 
the American people and appropriated by the Congress of the 
United States, and the revenues from the forests will finally more 
than pay the expenses. These forest reserves will become an 
asset instead of a liability. To-day the administration of forestry 
in the Philippine Islands is one of the principal sources of revenue 
there, and that forestry work is administered under the Spanish 
law, which has been reenacted, with some modifications, by the 
Philippine Commission. Under prudent and proper management 
our forests will become sources of revenue over and above all pos- 
sible expense in their management. s i 

Without these forests in our Western mountains the desolation 
of the mountains of Palestine and Southern Italy will be soon dupli- 
cated in the Wnited States. We must learn from the mistakes of 
others. North Carolina is asking to have her hills again restored 


to a forest state, so as to bless and fertilize the valleys below. 
Let us move in time in the arid regions of our Western domain. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Before the gentleman sits down,I would 
like to ask him one question for information. There is now a 
division of forestry, as I understand, in the Interior Department 
and also a bureau of forestry in the Agricultural Department. 
Does the division of forestry in the Interior Department, which 
now has control of the forest reserves, undertake to maintain 
any scientific supervision or scientific promotion of the forest 
growth and development? 

Mr. LACEY. They never have done so until quite recently, 
when they borrowed a scientist from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, had him sent over there, and are endeavoring to organize 
that division on a somewhat more scientific basis. In fact, Mr. 
Chairman, the control exercised by the De ent of the Interior 
over the management of forest reserves been almost wholly 
that of trying to prevent fires. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Now, I understand the work of the In- 
terior Department is growing into a scientific supervision, and, 
therefore. before ey years we shall have two bureaus organ- 
ized for the purpose of scientifically promoting the preservation 
and the development of the forests in this country, unless we take 
some measure to concentrate this work in a single bureau or di- 
vision. 

Mr. LACEY. Unless we put the work into a single depart- 
ment that must be the result. In short, this bill provides for an 
ultimate reduction and concentration of this service into a single 
department adequate to the control of this work, and fully and 


completely organized to carry it on. 

I append the opinion of the Attorney-General, to which I have 
referred: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, D. C., January 3, 1902. 

Sin: Complying with the request therefor contained in your rote of De- 
cember 5, 1901, I here transmit to you some of my views upon the questions 
there suggested. These questions are as to the power of Congress to enact 
laws for the protection and control of or relating to our national forest re- 
serves when within the limits of a State, and specifically to make such re- 
serves, to some extent, ab et for the preservation of the remnant of the 
game in those localitities. ey necessarily involve, also, substantially the 
same questions as applicable to the general public domain, for so far as con- 
cerns, one question of Federal le; tive power no difference in principle is 
perceived. 

I quite agree with you that as to those reserves situated within a Terri- 
tory of the United States this Federal legislative power is ample, and the 
8 are those 5 such reserves are within the limits of a 

tate; but in order to the determination of those it may be well to refer 
briefly to the nature and source of this Federal power over the Territories. 

As to the source of this power there has been a diversity of opinion, and 
the power is claimed to have arisen from that provision of the Constitution 
which gives Congress the power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory and other property paiongtng to 
the United States;™ and other sources of this power haye been suggested; 
but, whatever its origin, the existence of this power, as the Supreme Court 
has several times said, is undoubted. 

While, in the Dred Scott case (19 How., 393), it was held that this constitu- 
tional 8 applied only to such territory as the United States then had 
and did not apply to that subsequently acquired by treaty or conquest, this 
has not been acquiesced in in later cases, several of whic: int to this pro- 
vision as, at least, one of the sources of the power and control which Congress 
exercises over the various Territories. nd, I think, it may be taken as 
now settled that this provision confers upon Congress the power stated over 
„ i ignty and ample legislati trol of th 

ngress, then, having sovereignty and ample legislative con of the 
Territories while they are such and of the tlic lands therein, one impor- 
tant question is how far this sovereignty an right of control is surrendered 
to the State by its admission into the Union. d here we may look again 
to the Constitution, then to the acts admitting such States, and to their con- 
stitutions when admitted. 

And, first, as to the Federal Constitution. Assuming, as I think we may, 
that the provision above referred to applies to all territory and other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States,” whether then already or subsequently 
acquired, what was the intended limit of the duration of the power thus con- 
ferred? Was it intended to continue only until the new State was admitted, 
and to then cease and leave Congress and the Government without any 
power to “di of” or to “ make needful rules and 8 respecting” 
the public lands or “other property” belonging to the United States, or was 
it intended to continue as long as its subject-matter and its necessity con- 
tinued? If the former, we must look to some other source for the power of 
Congress to of and re; te the management of the public domain 
within the limits of a State. the latter, then this provision is ample. 

I do not consider here the case of military forts, posts, dockyards, ete., for 
which special provision is made in the Constitution, nor sites for post-offices, 
court-houses, ete., the question of jurisdiction over which is generally set- 
tled by convention. 

‘When the Constitution was adopted we had but one Territory, though it 
is fair to suppose that others were looked upon as possible; but the one that we 
had was acquired under conditions whic uired its admission into the 
Union in not less than three nor more than five States, with equal sovereign 
with that of the original States, and the Constitution provided for the ad- 
mission of new States, Thus, with the subject of new States directly in 
mind, did the framers intend to give Congress power to dispose of and 
manage the public lands while in a Territory and to leave it without the 
power to do either after a State was admitted? For it could not have escaped 
them that to confer this power while the Territory remained such was, by 
the strongest implication, to deny it afterwards. Did they intend this? 

In the first place—and this is quite sufficient for its construction—the pro- 
vision itself imposes no limitation, either of time or of Territorial or State 
condition; nor does the nature of the power conferred imply any such limi- 
tation. On the contrary. the power is as broad and general as language 
could make it, with no limitation whatever, either expressed or implied. 
And the reason and necessity for the power are tenfold stronger after the 
admission of the State than during the existence of the Territory; and there 
is no rule of law or of construction which will permit us to impose a limita- 
tion which neither the instrument itself nor the nature of ihe power imposes 
or implies. And the general rule is that when a power is conferred without 
limitation, expressed or implied, it continues as long as the necessity for its 
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of of itself would seem to on the . y certain. Consider 
the situation. After a long ees —— ng delayed the adoption 
of the Constitution, the -popie settled the ownership and 
eignty of ~~ lands outsi the Siete in T o Government. Itwas 
laimed that as this territory had been wrested from Great the 
blood pen vores cia of the people of all the 2 1 — should be held for ir 
common benefit, and not for any State, and it was finally so set and 
agreed = the whole territory ceded to the United States for the common 
benefit o 


te jealousies of the 
other, and this was one of the causes of the regi ea hare po ge 
and yet it was certain and well known that on the admission of 
new ‘States, with their sovereignty within their borders, all of the sover- 

eignty and control of this hie territory within their borders which was not in 
the United States would be in thoes States, respectively, and that that sov- 
ereignty and control which they had so long struggled to place in the United 
States would be passed over to these three to five States as the 
mitted. This was certain to be the case, for if Congress did 
benny be and control after a State was admitted, then the State did have 
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= e rean to the paramount sovereignty of nited States so far as was 


“fn framing this this dual government, this imperium in imperio in which each 
Biste was to be in many respects sovereign in the nation, and the nation in 

— — sovereign in each State, the separation of these sovereignties 
none of demarcation must have received the most careful atten- 
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Leavenworth Railroad Company v. Lowe (114 U. S., 525) is directly to the 
effect that as to lands within a State, unless ction is reserved in ad- 
a State, or the land is acquired by the United States with the con- 
of the State for in the Constitution, 
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dp ce of power. to confers that power, and this would seem a quite suffi- 
cient source o 


tec- 
of the 
but each 9 
Federal jurisdiction 


er 
= — 
“With A 
power oj and regula 
power is sub — to no limitations. ea No could be more conclusive that 
constituti pen a pra Per ses — within a State, and that the 
us CO 


the constitutional power to — the may 
rohibit and punish Se on the able lan 3 power of 
and of protection, Congress alone can deal a e title, and no 

State law, whether of limitation or otherwise, can defeat is title.” 

This was the holding of the Supreme Court up to the time when the Fort 
Leavenworth case was decided, and it is not supposable that that court in- 
tended tothen overrule these cases and oeny this legislative power of Con- 
gron a —— all r powers save such as belong to an o ry individual 

while making no reference whatever to its previous holdings. 

t 3 tha not so intend is manifest from the only other case 8 Ishall 

cite upon this question. ——. of Camfleld v. United States ox ae U. S., 518), 
where * 80 said a the 


inary p roprietor 
te trespassers. It may deal with 
isely as my 5 rivate individual may deal with his fa: 
tma sell or old them on sale. It may grant them in ai 
of railways or er public ente) es. It may open them to preemption or 
homestead settlement, but it would be scarey to its duties as trustee for the 
le of the cron see? States to permit a 1 or private corporation 

0 m lize them for Sere gain and thereby practically drive intending 
settlers from the marke 

And on page 525: 


The General Government doubtless has a power over its own p: 


rt 
analogous to the police power of the several States, and the extent to 8 
it ma: in the exercise of such power is measured by the exigencies of the 
particular case. If it be found to be n for the protection of the — 

ic or of intending settlers to forbid all inclosures of public lands, the 
arnon may doso, though the alternate sections of private lands are thereby 
red less valuable for pasturage. The inconvenience, or even damage, 

to to the individual Government lan does = authorize an act which is in its nature 
a 9 of ernment lan we do not undertake to say that 
Con mgress has unlimited eee to legislate inst nuisances within a 
State which it — have within a Territory, we b not thi — the admission 
of a Territory as a State to deprives it of the power of 3 
tection of the public lan: h it may thereby 8 
what is o 5 as the paty 8 so long as such cower “oy ot 
rected solel to it own protection. erent rule would piaco the the public 
domain of the United States 8 at the mercy of Sta ton” 

This, so o manifestiy the correct doctrine, would seem to cover Lag ter to set- 
tle the whole question and to authorize the proposition that, as to public 
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for the disposaland 


N trespass on the property, is an- 
other. Fhe first may be forbidden asa trespass and for the protection of 
the property; but when a m is lawfully there and not P respamer oF 

Congress may forbid and punish the 
hese reserves, no matter that the slayer is lawfully there 


for an it may for ano! while Con rmits persons to 

be S AAA use them Tor various purposes, it may fix limits to such use and 

kinds co 

Generally any private owner may for upon his own Jand, any that 
anh i certainly Co: 


y g> 7 — 
invested also ee e may do the same thing, just as it may 
hibit the sale of intoxicating A though such pais is otherwise 


different kinds of game during specifi 


— 9 makes 
r times, but only lawful made 


of process, 
wer to authorize or make lawful a — upon private property 
that. though Con should prohibit suc! killing, 
at all seasons of not conflict 


tof their own people 
tion, and they ċan not complain if Congress upon its own goes eyen fur- 
ther in that on than the State so long as the open season of the State 
law is not interfered with in any place where such law is paramount. 
It has always been the policy of the Government to invite and induce the 
FFC 0 
and in their localities adds to the desirability of the lands and isa 
well-known inducement to their purchase, it may well be considered 
whether, for this purpose alone and without reference to the protection of 
the lands from trespass, Congress may not, on its own lands, prohibit the 
killing of such game. 


Your other questions relate to the method of enforcing these Federal pow- 
ers, if they exist, to the nature and kind of laws t or, While such 
questions are peculiarly for Congress, yet, as you request it, I will suggest 
ve — Opati th £ Co: interstate 
ou v oper! © power oi m. over intersi com- 
merce ag tanding indirectly to this end, by prohibiting interstate transpor- 
tation of o, living or dead, or of the 
some islation upon that subject. I do not take 
to see how sufficient it is; but if not 3 done, somethin, 
sired may be accomplished in this way, bui 
short of what is required. 
You allude also to the aid and e of forest rangers and those in 
the enforcement of State laws. This would be well, and especia 
of securing good feeling and harmonious action between Fed- 
11 3 1 — 0 r ee ihare daa pronen for thatin theact — 2 
up. Rev 5 but it simply imposes a ve ne: uty, 
5 sa be fi Be Sue. 


me, 
the 


to 

‘here are already many statutes against setting flres and trespassing upon 
the public lands. Paris: these are sufficient, = far as laws go. I fo — 
examine this; but as to the protection of game on forest reserves o laws 
for that p together with better means, as above suggested, for their 
enforcement. are ag si 

I would suggest the making it an offense to enter or be upon or use any 
portion of a forest reserve for the parpat or with the intent to kill, capture, 
or pursue tn specified kinds of) game. or to kill, caputo; or pursue with 
intent to kill or capture such game, on any portion of such reserve. and I 


oceeds against the act itself, cn, ig of 
trespass upon the lands if indeed, such act does not necessarily involve 


when one who is perly there, kills game. I would insert it at any rate, 
and it will, with A other, operate as a preventive. x 


Respectfull: 
{ P. C. KNOX, Attorney-General. 


Hon. Jons F. LACEY, 
House of Representatives. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
The committee informally rose; and Mr. GROSVENOR having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 


by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, announced that the Senate 
had agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the 


ee votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2975) granting an increase 
of ion to Levi Hachett. 

e message also announced that the Senate had passed bill of 
the following title; in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 5906. An act declaring the my Sgt to be not a navigable 
stream above the point where the line between the counties of 
Benton and St. Clair crosses said river. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution; in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

Senate concurrent resolution 46. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives ee 
there be printed 9,000 copies of the document known as a an 
of the Presidents, of which 3,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate and 
for the use of the House of Representatives, the remainder, 
held by the superintendent of documents, subject to the future 
Aso cha ore og edition of 10,000 copies shall be printed, to be held 
rinte tof documents and by sold at the actual cost of 


= TRANSFER OF FOREST RESERVES. 
The committee resumed its session. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration 
contains two propositions. Section 1 provides for the transfer of 
all the forest reserves now under the management of the Interior 
De: ent to the Agricultural Department. The balance of the 
ill provides for the establishment of game preserves, both within 
and without forest reserves, and provides for the management and 
the administration of these game preserves. In the Committee 
on the Public Lands, before which this bill came for consideration, 
there was no considerable difference of opinion with rogard to 
the provisions of the bill relative to the establishment of game 
preseryes. But there was considerable difference of opinion with 
regard to the advisability of transferring the forest reserves from 
one department of the Government to another. I have no desire to 
ee ee, any length on this question, 
but I feel it my duty as one of the minority members of the com- 
mittee to submit the views of the minority relative to this pro- 
posed transfer. I ask therefore that the views of the minority of 
the committee be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


e oE sy aye =~ a nm the Public Lands, having had under 
9 e bill . — pa oe 8 from 
Interior Departmen: e Department of Agriculture, and to authorize 
— setting apart of certain forest reserves as game preserves, make the fol- 


bill authorizes the transfer to the Agriculture rtment, from 
time to time, of the forest reserves now under control of Interior De- 
onsen et bonnie pe . poli 
impracticable, would be unwise, and y expensive; 
a very great fricti tural and the Interior De- 
its; would ; would 


Bureau oi 


About the only argument advanced b 
thase reserves to the Agricultural Department is 
to a similar 


bureaus e pur- 
asan nt for the transfer of 8 Busi- 
ent in which it belonged to another in which someone 

FFV Ee aded 
2 e Agricultural Departmen: a 
it should be reduced in size or transferred to the 
Department of the Interior, but inasmuch as a considerably increased 12 
has been ask fiscal year the 


over 46,000,000 acres. U 
porsi on unperfected entries made under the land laws of the United 
tates, as well as man pecan SCI TINS Oaa All of the reserves 
to ler the laws of the United States, and upon 
prospecting, the staking of claims, the of mineral en- 
tries, and the prosecution of mining industries is being carried on continu- 
. Lands within the limits of these reserves or owned by private 
may be exchanged for any surveyed nonmineral land on the public 
main, and under the law providing f selections, as they are 


‘or, and with a few exceptions no 
We gt nbn tyrannical se ec 
General Office. 
When we take into consideration, then, the fact that every acre within 
all of the forest reserves of the United States may be located. 


mineral in character, entered under the minerai-land laws; that in some 
ly half of the land is in private o anda valid 


ic} 
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base for a lieu selection, and that upon all of them there are a considerable 
number of settlers, in some cases, like the Black Hills forest reserve in Wyo- 
ming and South ‘ota, the reserve being quite thickly settled and con- 
taining a number of cities and towns, it will be y understood how im- 
portant are the public land and legal questions appertaining to forest reserves 
and how very large would be the jurisdiction over these reserves of the In- 
terior Department even after the transfer of partial jurisdiction contem- 
plated by this bill was consummated. 

The transfer of these reserves to the a roomy oh of Agriculture would 
necessitate a largely increased number of officers for their protection and 
administration. Last year there were employed on the forest reserves 
several hundred rangers besides superintendents, supervisors, and inspect- 
ors, and it has been estimated that for the coming year there will be em- 
pares 7 . 40 supervisors, 4 inspectors, and 480 rangers, or 531 
unclassified positions to be transferred if the reserves were transferred to 
the Agricultural Department. 

In addition to these persons directly employed in connection with the re- 
serves, the Interior Department has a large number of special agents, whose 
duty it is to investigate and report upon questions of trespass upon the pub- 
lic domain, both in and out of forest reserves, and if the reserves were trans- 
ferred to the Agricultural Department, inasmuch as these men could not be 
transferred by reason of their duties connected with the unreserved part of 
the public domain, it would be necessary for the Agricultural ee 
to have an equal number of special agents to attend to the cases of trespass 
on forest reserves, thus duplicating the service, leading to friction and con- 
flict of authority, and inasmuch as the timbered area of the coun is vel 
largely outside of forest reserves and ordinarily does not coincide wit 
forest-reserve boundaries, but often extends for many miles over the public 
dom ain, questions relating to forest fires and trespass in the same region 
would often be partly in the jurisdiction of two sets of Government offi- 
cers—one controlling within, the other without, the forest reserves. 

At the present time the Interior Department, having charge of the preser- 
vation of the forests on the unreserved . lands as well as within the 
forest reserves, is enabled to provide for the cooperation of its officers in the 
prevention of depredation and of destruction by fire of timber both within 
and without forest reserves, but under the plan pro two different de- 

rtments of the Government would have charge—one on either side of the 

‘orest-reserve boundary line. That the cooperation now possible, with all 
the timber on the public domain under the rge of one department, would 
be impossible with this divided jurisdiction without saying. 

As the transfer of the reserves would require an additional force of special 
agents, it would also require the establishment within the Agricultural De- 
partment of a legal bureau, inasmuch as there would be constantly arising 
questions relative to trespass, violation of the laws, rules, and regulations; 
and inasmuch as the Agricultural Department has now no legal bureau, it 
wou ld be necessary to establish such a bureau and confer upon it jurisdic- 
tion over these matters in order to properly administer the reserves. Tim- 
ber tresspass cases, unlawful inclosures, etc., can not be prosecuted without 
legal omo the Interior Department has them, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has not. 
ar ths O oF Kaas otc, @ . 

r, the privilege o g, etc., depend largely upon the question of the 
bona fide character of claims held within the reserves, and in making inves- 
tigations relative to the night of persons to establish and maintain themselves 
in reserves the validity of entries must first be considered. These questions 
could oniy u decided the Interior Department, and therefore under the 

ill we would have the spectacle of the officers of one department 
unable to enforce their own rules and regulations except by reference to an- 
ed ees mg as to the status of the parties in question and their rights 
under the law. 

Scattered throughout the region in which the forest reserves are located 
are the United States land offices of the Interior Department, presided over 
by a register and a receiver, two officers appointed by the President, exercis- 

quasi-judicial tunctions, to whom are referred in the first instance all land 
questions arising upon the public domain within or without forest reserves. 

In addition to this, the receiver receives and is the custodian of all the 
moneys now received from the disposal of public lands as well as from fines, 
settlements, and sales of timber within forest reserves. The bill under con- 
sideration provides that all such moneys shall be received by an officer of 
the Department of Agriculture, and asit is necessary that there should be a 
bonded officer in the vicinity of the reserves to Il the duties in this re- 
gard of the receivers of public moneys, this provision of the bill alone would 
necessitate the appointment of a large number of additional officers as re- 
ceivers of public moneys for the A ergo Department. If there were 
only 1 for every 2 reserves there wo 20, and at the sa paid receivers 
of the general land offices their salaries alone would be $60,000 for work now 
paranes by registers and receivers without additional cost to the Govern- 
ment. 

But the plea is made in extenuation that not all of the reserves can, under 
the provisions of the bill, immediately pass under the 8 of Agri- 
culture, and therefore there will not be so much additional expense and ad- 
ditional friction as there might be if all the reserves passed under the De- 

rtmentof Agriculture. It is true the bill provides that the President shall 
Fransfer the reserves only when it shall be certified to him by the Secretar 
of the Interior that the boundaries thereof have been fully examined an 
are deemed to be substantially the permanent boundaries. If there is any 
reason why the forest reserves should pass from the Department which must 
necessarily continue to control with regard to allof the land and legal ques- 
tions, even after the attempted transfer is made, those reasons would apply 
with practically equal force to all of the reserves. 

Among the least important of all questions connected with the reservesare 
those of the elimination therefrom or the addition thereto of small tracts of 
land, and there is 5 reserve with regard to which any man can now 
intelligently ay that its boundaries are substantially the proper permanent 
boundaries, and nothing but a much more careful examination than has ever 
been made of the ons adjoining the forest reserves of the country can 
determine that fact; but it is assumed that there may be some reserves with 

rd to which the boundaries may be settled with reasonable permanency, 
and the bill proceeds on the assumption that this is a particularly important 
matter and necessarily indicates a distinctive class of reserves, whereas, asa 
matter of fact, the 8 as to whether or no certain landsshould or should 
not remain in or be included within areserve isabout the last question which 
should govern in a matter of this sort. 

The assumption in the past that the permanent marking of the boundaries 
of the forest reserves was a particularly important matter has led to large 
unnecessary outlays on the part of the Government for special and expen- 
sive surveys which may become useless and 3 as the reserve bound- 
aries are changed from time to time, In praon y every instance the 
boundaries of reserves coincide with the public-land suryey boundaries, and 
they should in ev case. Where the boundary lines have been surveyed 
the forest-reserve officer could readily trace and plainly mark the lines, and 
where the surveys have not been extended they should be in the usual way, 
by conten under the General Land Office. 

‘he bill, then, contemplates two entirely distinct forest-reserve adminis- 


trations in the country, one under the Interior Department and one under 
the Agricultural Department; each with its own rangers, special agents, 
superintendents, supervisors; each with its own system of rules and regu- 
lations; and, still further complicating this 5 and impracticable 
dual arrangement, the Interior Department would still have juriediction 
all the reserves of the numerous public-land and legal questions. 

Reference has heretofore been made to the fact that it is urged that be- 
cause the cultural Department has a Bureau of Forestry it should 
administer the forests reserves. This might naturally lead toan in mr 
as to why a bureau was not established in the Interior Department, whi 
has to do with not only 46,000,000 acres of reserves, their policing, protection 
from fire, sale of timber, etc., but also the care and protection of the forests 
widely scattered over all parts of the punio domain, rather than in a De- 
partment which had no forests or forested areas to administer or control, 

In the Interior Department there does not seem to have been any ambition 
to creato new bureaus with high-salaried officers, but rather a desire to 
economically administer the laws relative to the protection of public timber 
on and off the forest reserves. With all of the prot responsibilities in these 
matters of the Interior Department, all of this work was carried on 1 til 
the Ist of March, 1891, in the 5 division of the General I, ui 
Office, a division which, before it was given the additional P apona INES pe 
the forest reserves, was already overworked; and after the date named te 
forest-reserve work was undertaken and carried on, not by a bureau, but by 
a division, whose chief officer is paid $2,000, compared with $3,000 paid to the 
chief of the Bureau of Forestry of the Agricultural . This 
division small. over worked, and not well paid has been doing a splendid 
work in developing a national forestry ey, in protecting the forests on 
the reserves, and on the unreserved public lands as well, from destruction 
3 and indiscriminate cutting; in preventing abuses of the privilege of 
the free use of timber by settlers; in providing for the sale of the matured 
products of the reserves; in controlling and lim‘ting the grazing on re- 
serves—in short, in the solution of the many and varied questions which 
have arisen in the ee e of a new policy relating to vast areas of 
woodland widely separa’ and with every variety of climate, topography, 
and condition. 

It would be very strange if no mistake had been made, but it is an undis- 
uted fact that good pro; has been made in theory and in practice, and 
or the outlay made muc. good has been accomplished. It must be remem- 

bered that the policing and administration of a Territory one and one-half 
times as large as the State of New York and the protection of the timber on 
the vast area of public domain has been accomplished with an expenditure 
last year of less than $300,000. Many times this sum was saved by the pre- 
vention of forest fires, which happily are becoming things of the past on the 


forest reserves. 

It should be borne in mind that the more important questions arising in 
connection with our f reserves under the conditions which now exist 
in them are 1 5 (1) legal questions arising in connection with the deter- 
mination of settlement rights, lieu-land selections, 5 8810 claims, right of 
way for roads, trails, ditches, canals, telephones, etc., and all of these matters 
must n ly be settled and determined by the Interior Department, the 
Department which is custodian of all the records, has c e of the nis- 
tration of all the land laws, and has a thoroughly trained legal department. 

(2) The policing and administration of the reserves, the protection of the 
same from destruction by fire and wasteful cutting, the regulation of graz- 
ing, of the free use of timber by settlers, the sale and disposal of matured 
timber; all of which matters can be as well, and most of them much better, 
administered by the Interior Department than by the icultural Depart- 
ment. These are all purely natara of administration which come properly 
within the jurisdiction of the Interior Department, and not scientific ques- 
tions which might properly come under the Agricultural te oa It 
would be entirely a new departure to place upon the Agricultural Depart- 
ment seat questions and police duties. 

The Bureau of Forestry of the Agricultural Department will undoubtedly 
find a large field for useful employment in the study of the questions of for- 
estry as they relate to the entire country, to forested lands in privateowner- 
ship, as well as those which are a part of the public domain. The study of 
these questions by the experts of that Bureau need not and should not inter- 
fere with the policing and administration of the forest reserves by the Inte- 
rior Department. It would be strange, indeed, if the Interior Department 
could not with its administrative force cooperate in every proper way with 
the Agricultural Department, carrying out any theories of reforestation or 
improvements whic migni be suggested by the Agricultural Department 
but there is no reason why a scientific bureau should absorb a practical an 
administrative one. No reason why a bureau of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, presumably established for the pa of exploiting theories, should 
be allowed to supersede a division of the Interior Department organized for 
and carrying on an inem ractical work. 

The idea embodied in the of establishing by Executive order game and 
fish preserves with forest reserves upon the request of the governor of the 
State in which the said reserves are located meets with our approval. We 
therefore offer as a substitute for the pro; d measure a bill which relates 
Seay to the establishment of game and fish preserves, and which is ap- 


pended hereto. 
FRANK W. MONDELL. 
W. L. JONES. 
J. W. FORDNEY. 
JOHN F. SHAFROTH. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH]. 

Mr. Ska FRO Tf. Mr. Chairman, the speech of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Lacey] consisted largely of an oration on 
forestry, which was very eloquent and which contained a great 
many good thoughts. But this bill has no relation whatever to 
the question of forestry. It is not a question whether we should 
have forest reserves. They are already established. Itis nota 
question whether or not we are to have more forests. The In- 
terior Department and the Agricultural Department have each 
their bureau covering the work of forestry; that of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau is a scientific bureau: its officers write essays and 
books upon forestry and conduct experiments. A very good bu- 
reau of its kind; but it has no practical experience whatever in 
supervising a forest reserve; whereas the bureau in the Interior 
Department has had the practical management of these forest 
reserves for ten years. This experience is valuable, and we 
should adhere to it. 

So that this talk of the necessity for forests and the great bene- 
fit of forests has nothing whatever to do with this measure, 
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Everybody is in favor of forest preservation, there is no doubt of 
that, and 5 the opposition to this bill does not arise 
from that source at all. 

Now, the true situation is this: There are 600,000,000 acres of 

ublic land in the United States west of the one hundredth meri- 
Los Of that land about one-half or nearly one-half is what is 
termed forest lands—much of it mountain lands; sometimes small 
brush, sometimes small trees, grow on it; very small per cent is 
good for commercial purposes. It island that has got to be taken 
care of just as well as the forest reserves are. Out of this land is 
carved a forest reserve of perhaps 10 or 15 miles square. Some- 
times it is zigzag, running down a stream, being probably only a 
few miles in width. 

The public timber lands and forest reserves abut upon each 
other, are contiguous to each other. A fire started on the public 
lands would spread to the lands that are in the reservation, or a 
fire started upon the reserves will go into the lands that are not 
reserved but are public lands, and consequently it is 1 
that somebody should have the control and care of all of this land. 
and Whenever you attempt to subdivide it you immediately get 
into complications which always arise from divided supervision 
and responsibility. Now, Mr. Chairman, the Interior Depart- 
ment has this supervision. The Interior Department has su- 

rvision of the timber lands, both reserved and unreserved. 

rtain provisions are necessary to be made, certain rules and 
regulations are neces to be made, applying not to one alone 
but to both of them. Timber is permitted to be cut in certain 
instances. They permit the hauling away of the down timber, 
the cutting of the dead timber, and that rule applies both to the 
reserves and tothe timber that is not in the reserves, and permits 
are issued by the officers of the Interior Department both to people 
cutting in the reserves and to people cutting out of the reserves. 

That being the case, you can readily see the supervision is in- 
terwoven—the jurisdiction, the practical application, the actual 
work is interwoven so that whenever you attempt to segregate 
these matters and to say on this land certain rules shall prevail, 

romulgated by one Department, and on the other side of the 
fine certain other rules prevail you immediatly get into confusion, 
you immediately find that the people who reside in that locality 
will not know what are the rules on one side or the other. For in- 
stance, an order is made that on this side sheep shall not graze, but 
only cattle, while upon the other side sheep are permitted to graze. 
Such rules are continually made by the Interior Department, 
which has comprehensive power and jurisdiction of the entire 
subject, but it would result in confusion if made by different bu- 
reaus. In my State there are six reserves, and to say that in a 
certain portion of one county certain rules shall prevail, and in 
another portion another rule, and in some other corner of the 
State upon a reservation certain other rules shall prevail, can re- 
sult in nothing but confusion and the conflict of jurisdictions, 
and must of necessity result in the building up of a large bureau 
in each one of the Departments. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Ihave comparatively little knowledge 
of this subject, and I ask the question for information. Do the 
same regulations obtain within forest reservations now that 
obtain respecting the public domain outside? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There are certain general rules that pre- 
vail over it all, and then there are certain additional rules that 
are made for the reservations themselves. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I supposed that was the case. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is true, but there are certain other 

lations that are made. 
r. MADDOX. Does the Secretary of the Interior want to get 
rid of this work? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Idonot know. When the President sug- 
gested it, of course the Department naturally acquiesced. Ihave 
no particular love for the Interior Department and no opposition 


whatever to the Agricultural Department. I do not care whether 


you transfer the jurisdiction and control of forests or not, pro- 
vided you transfer everything in connection with it and make it 
one entire bureau in that Department with jurisdiction over every- 
thing pertaining to the subject. 

Mr. MADDOX. Is the Agricultural Department better pre- 
pared to look after it than the other? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I do not think so. I think the Interior 
Peper tenant is, by reason of haying had experience, better pre- 


pared. 

Mr. MADDOX. What is the real object of this bill, anyhow, 
if the gentleman knows? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Idonot knowthat I can tell the gentleman 
what the real object of it is, because this provision of the bill is 
incorporated with another provision of the bill that has no more 
relation to each other than night has to day. They shouid never 
have been incorporated together. The idea of saying that the 


forest reserves should be transferred to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and in the same bill providing the right to create in forest 
reserves certain game and fish preserves is irrelevant, to my mind. 
Now, the transfer of the reserves is the only part of the bill that 
I objet to. Ithink fish and game preserves are proper in them- 
selves. 

Mr. BELL. Iwant to suggest to the gentleman that there is a 
very serious objection all around these reserves. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The e preserves? 

Mr. BELL. Why, that is the worst objection they have. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, I did not look at it in that light. I 
knew of no objection there. 

Mr. BELL. That means driving off the horse, the sheep, and 
the cow and the putting on there of the wild animals in their 
stead; and it reduces the value of every ranch near those reserves. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. L apprehend that these fish and game re- 
serves are not going to be very numerous, and you will find that 
there is a clause in the bill which says that they can not be estab- 
lished without the consent of the governor of the State. 

Iam now directing my attention to that feature of the bill which 
says that the bureau which exists in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and which is a mere scientific bureau, that writes good es- 
says and good books upon forestry, that that little bureau, con- 
sisting of 39 men, shall be vested with all the authority and with 
5 workings of the entire forest reserves of the country. 

e find in the forestry bureau of the Interior De ent 
there are some five or six hundred men, and yet this bill is to put 
the five or six hundred over into the Department of the 39, and 
not the 39 over among the five or six hundred. It seems to me 
that when the men of the Interior Department have the practical 
experience, when they have been administering the affairs of the 
forest reserves for the last ten years, and have done it well, it is 
absolutely foolish to talk about transferring that Department to 
the control of men who have written learned essays upon scien- 
tific subjects of forestry. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall propose some amendments to this 
bill. In the first place, I would rather that the Forestry Bureau 
of the Agricultural Department should be transferred to the For- 
estry Bureau of the Interior Department. When that is done 
you will have one entire department controlling both the lands 
that are in the forest reserves and the public lands that are out of 
the reserves. If that fails, I shall offer, or someone upon this side 
of the question will offer, an amendment transferring the entire 
Land Department of the Interior to the Agricultural rtment. 
I have no objection to the Agricultural De ent, none what- 
ever, and I am perfectly willing that they should have the control 
and care of the entire lands of the United States. What I object 
to is this dividing up, this slicing off a part and saying that one 
bureau or one department shall have a certain jurisdiction, limit- 
ing it to a certain line, and that beyond that line the other de- 
partment shall have jurisdiction. 

a KE LACEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
on 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. LACEY. Has there ever been any practical trouble found 
in the military reserves that have been turned over to the War 
Department in the administration of them by the War Depart- 
ment ere from the Interior Department? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, in the first place, in the military re- 
serves, so far as my part of the country is concerned, there has 
been hardly any care of them at all. There may have been some 
little military reserves that received some care, but the Pikes 
Peak Military Reserve, which is a large one, has had no care 
whatever, 3 that a man has been stationed on top of Pikes 
Peak making observations. There has not been the slightest care 
of the reservation. There has never been a ranger or a person 
who has attempted to exercise jurisdiction, or stop trespasses, or 
care for the reserve, except from the Interior Department. 

Mr. LACEY. There has been no conflict of jurisdiction. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The reason is that there was no attempt to 
take care of it. Now, I find that there are certain laws that ex- 
ist with relation to both these classes of timber lands. A rail- 
road is to be put through them. Some portion of it is under the 
regulation of the. Agricultural Department, and as to the balance 
of the way the Interior Department has jurisdiction. There are 
various settlers in these forest reserves. Their possession must be 
preserved or destroyed under the supervision of one department, 
and the legal questions must be decided in another department. 
When a certain policy is to be adopted as to the cutting of timber, 
the character of timber that is to be cut, whether down timber 
or standing timber of certain kinds, we find that the Agricultural 
Department will have jurisdiction and will make recommenda- 
tions; and yet, if a trespass exists, that matter must go to the In- 
terior Department. 

So nothing but confusion can result from attempting to estab- 
lish a bureau which will take care of a part included in a larger 
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part of the public lands of the United States. These forest re- 
serves amount to about 46,000,000 acres, whereas the total acreage 
of public lands that are called timber lands is two to three hun- 
dred million acres. Thus the forest reserves constitute only one- 
sixth to one-fourth of the whole. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
call attention to the fact that the gentleman from Towa has said 
that the Interior Department is greatly crowded with work, that 
it is the most overburdened Department in the Government. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this bill does not relieve the Interior De- 
partment hardly in the slightest of the great duty of determining 
the legal questions arising in forest reservations or concerning the 
public domain. 

Take the question of mineral entry on public lands. You have a 
right to enter upon the forest reserves and locate a mineral claim. 
The right to possession and the legal questions arising as to the 
same are now and must even if this bill passes be determined by 
the Interior Department. Very little, if any, relief will be given 
by this bill. Every year a clash of jurisdiction in determining 
what the miner shali take by his location; as to how much timber 
he shall cut in order to properly put his mine in working order. 
That may be determined in one instance, portent, by an order from 
the Agricultual Department and in another by an order from the 
Interior Department; and if a legal question arises it goes to the 
Interior Department for settlement. When we take into consid- 
eration that the timber lands which are contained in the forest 
reserves only amount to one-sixth or to one-fourth of the timber 
lands outside of the reservations, and that the timber on the 
unreserved lands are necessary to preserve irrigation, they are not 
going to be disposed of. K 

The gentleman says the Interior Department is to sell the lands 
and dispose of them. But any man on the floor of this House or 
his son will not live long enough to see these lands disposed of, 
because they are a part of the public domain which can never be 
taken up eh f ES lands. They are not fit for agriculture, 
and never will be fit for anything except mining, and you can not 
find a mine on one acre out of 10,000. These lands are going to be 
held by the Government, whether they are to be forest reserves or 
unreserved timber lands. They serve identically the same pur- 
pose. The Government has to take care of them, and will take 
care of them in the future. The Interior De ent will still 
have to preserve the timber on the great public domain not in- 
cluded in reservations, and consequently if this bill passes you 
certainly build up two bureaus—one in the Interior De ent, 
to take care of five-sixths of the land, the title of which is going 
to remain in the United States for hundreds of years, and the 

‘other in the Agricultural ent, to care take of the 46,000,- 
000 acres of land that are now in the reservations. So that it 
seems to be clear that by this legislation we are bound to estab- 
lish two distinct bureaus, antagonistic in some r ts, with con- 
flicting jurisdiction as to many questions that arise with re- 
lation to these reservations and public lands. 

Now, it is no more necessary to preserve the timber in reserves 
than it is that upon the unreserved panio domain. Why? Be- 
cause a fire started upon the forest lands will sweep across the 
country and go into reserves. The timber on both classes of 
lands are necessary to irrigation. In the Interior Department 
there are men who are charged with the duty of examining into 
forest fires, detecting them, and bringing prosecutions against men 
who negligently leave camp fires on the timber land of the pub- 
lie domain or who set fire willfully and malic reg to the forests. 

You can readily see, as but one-sixth of the forests is to be 
transferred, that there will be five times as much work in this 
line retained in the Interior Department. This force should be 

greatly increased for the preservation of the timber lands of this 

country, for I tell you, as a matter of fact, that the regulation as 
to preventing cutting timber is nothing to be compared to the 
great question of the preservation of the forests from fire. You 
can have strict regulations enforced against the cutting of timber 
upon the reserves for eight or ten years, and then there will be a 


sweeping fire pass over it, and we will have wasted more timber- 


than would have been cut for ten That is not only a ques- 
tion of the past but of to-day. ere are big forest fires that 
have been raging in my State in the last ninety days. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is the reason I object to the provi- 
sions of this bill transferring to the Agricultural Department a 
part of a bureau. It is going to make more bureaus, and they 
are going to conflict with each other. 

Mr. DAHLE. I would like to ask the gentleman about these 
forest fires. Will it make any difference in regard to these fires 
if this bill becomes a law? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; if one Department has its officers 
whose duty and requirement are to put out fires wherever they 
occur, you can readily see that they are not going to confine their 


supervision to a reserve; whereas if the Agricultural Department 
has the supervision it will cause a number of officers to watch 
out only for its reserve, and the Interior Department, of necessity, 


will haye to have men to look after the forests which are not con- 
tained within the jurisdiction of the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. DAHLE. at can be done toward putting out the fires? 

Mr.SHAFROTH. Well,I introduced a bill in the Fifty-fourth 
Congress which I tried to get through and which I thought would 
have a tendency to solve the question. It provided that the Gov- 
ernment should at intervals of 10 miles clear from timber strips 
of a half a mile in width where no trees should be permitted to 

ow, and I thought that was a sufficient distance to prevent the 

eaping of the fire from one piece of timber to another. The com- 

mittee reported the bill favorably, but I never was able to get 
consideration of it in the House. I think it a provision which 
ought to be made, and it ought to be done by one department, 
by one head, so that it could block out the timber lands under one 
general 5 system. 

Mr. D At present can much of anything be done toward 
preventing these fires? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; because there are five or six hundred 
men who are required to go around and put out these fires. The 
are called rangers; and wherever a fire occurs they are order 
to go, whether on a reserve, on the public land, anywhere these 
men go and put it out. 

Mr. D. E. But do they do any good? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes; they do put ont the fire, but the 
rain and change of the wind are the principal things that puts it 
out. They, however, often prevent the spread of fire. By watch- 
ing carefully, destructive fires can be prevented. The force ought 
to be increased in the Interior Department; but I do not want the 
Agricultural Department to have one set of men and the Interior 
Department have another set of men, so that one man can say, It 
is not my duty to go over that line and stop the fire, while another 
says, I have nothing to do with the fires on that side of the line. 

en do not like to put themselves to any great deal of trouble, 
and you will find that the spirit will exist that there will be a 
rivalry between them as to whether the public land should re- 
quire the attention of this set of men or that set of men. It will 
have a tendency to let a man say, ‘‘I do not care for that fire; 
that is another man’s business. I believe that every business 
should be conducted as far as possible under one head. Here are 
800,000,000 acres of timber land, and to say that a portion of the 
forest lands should be under this set of men and a portion under 
another jurisdiction is not wise. We do not do it in our own 
private affairs, and it ought not to be done under Government 
administration. 

How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has seventeen minutes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I refer to the history of these 
reservations and to what they are. In the first place, they were 
most all located without the request of anyone near their situses 
and without the knowledge of anybody near their locations. The 
greater number of them were set apart under the Administration 
of President Cleveland. When they were set apart everyone near 
them thought that they were to be new national parks. The peo- 
ple 5 of the Secretary of the Interior,“ at are you go- 
ing to do with Battle Mountain Reservation? What are you going 
to do with White River Reservation?’’ They thought that they 
were to be cared for and run the sameas Yellowstone Park. Im- 
mediately ag Bae informed by the Interior Department of the 
Government that the object was not to “gee a single dollar on 
any of these reservations, that they would not interfere with the 
general range privileges. 

The only — — the Interior Department, that we intend 
to do is to keep down the fires, protect the timber, etc.; that the 
snows may be conserved to water the country below. That was 
declared year in and year out to those ate J around these reserves. 

What has been the result? The result has been that they haye 
taken in for the White River and Battlement-Mesa reserves near 
me about 2,000,000 acres of ground. In the county where White 
River Reserve is they did not leave a place where anyone could 
get a load of wood or a stick of saw timber except on that reser- 
vation. They Took many valleys. They took a great deal of 
country that had not a stick of timber on it, but they said that 
vegetation would keep the snow from melting, and that the res- 
ervation would be open to the settler for grazing purposes. Now. 
I want to suggest a thing that few of you have thought of, and 
that is that in the year 1901 more homesteads were proved up, on 
the public domain, than during any other year in the history of 
this Government. 

Yet we talk about the public domain being exhausted. A few 
days ago the Commissioner of the General Land Office stood be- 
fore the chairman of the committee, who presented this bill, 
protesting against his bill for leasing the public domain. He 
said: Lou must not lease it; you must not interfere with it;“ 
and he presented the figures showing that last year there were 
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more homesteads entered than in any other year since this Gov- 
ernment was established. When he was asked for his reason he 
said that the good land had all been exhausted; that home hunters 
were more numerous than eyer beforé since the Government 
was first founded; they went forth searching for suitable locations, 
and if they found poor land near a range, with a little stream of 
water, they planted their homes there. 

They did this, the Commissioner said, because they knew that 
there was a great Government adjoining that poor land; 
they could get a few cows and could have the benefit of the public 
range, and therefore manage to make an existence. But, saidhe, 
if you begin to lease the public lands you stop this settlement. 
I ask you,” he said, not to lease this land. It will stop set- 
tlement.”’ 

Now, I want to say his argument will apply to these timber re- 
serves as forcibly as it did or does to the leasing of the public do- 
main. And, Mr. Chairman, the sole p of this bill is not to 
transfer the control of these reserves to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment; it is to build up a lot of English game preserves in this 
country—to drive out the cow and the horse and the sheep from 
these 46,000,000 acres, or certain portions of them, and to fix up 
preserves for game and fish for the sportsmen. It is to subvert 
the necessities of the poor to the sports of the rich. 

Now, I am interested in this particular matter, for in my dis- 
trict is located the point where it is proposed to make a game pre- 
serve of a million acres. The intention unquestionably is to take 
the White River Reservation of over a million acres and convert 
it intoa game preserve for the sportsmen. The minute you do 
that you will reduce by 50 per cent the value of every ranch that 
borders on that reservation. 

You can not keep game on one of these reservations and allow 
cattle and horses to run upon it. You can not keep them on those 
reserves and allow the cowboy to ride through. You must make 
the reserve exclusive; and in b there is not a man, 
not a woman, not a child living adjacent to one of those reserva- 
tions who will not be up in arms whenever you begin to drive 
out the horse and the cow and the sheep who took land which 
was absolutely worthless except for the privilege of a public 
range. You purpose converting this into a public e preserve 
in order that a lot of men with leisure to spend pleasantly may 
come out and hunt, fish, and revel in those mountains. 

Mr. Chairman, there is much in what my colleague [Mr. SHAF- 
ROTH] said about this divided authority. en I am at home I 
look almost every time I step out of my door to the Battlement 
Mesa Reservation, one of the greatest mountains in the entire 
Rocky Mountain chain. Throughout last summer I sat at the 
table with a ranger three times a day; I talked with him uently. 
He had one fire on that reserve last summer. What did he do? 
He gathered 30 men and a number of livery teams and went up 
there and put it out; and he did not stay there a single minute 
after he put it out. He never went up there until he saw the 
smoke rise. He watched a stretch of country over 200 miles in 
length from the town of Montrose. 

e was the only man in the Uncompahgre Valley on such 
duties. He did not need to go to any portion of that range until 
he saw indications of fire. He had two fires—possibly more; I 
remember two. He was not within 30 miles of either when 
they started; but in that clear atmosphere he could see the 
smoke easily for 30 or 40 miles as soon as the fire was started. 
He put out one fire on the public domain to my knowledge, at 
least 50 miles from the one on the reserve. A land office is there. 
The land officers have in view all the time the preservation of 
timber. The timber agents of the Interior Department are upon 
the field constantly. 

I want further to have it understood that these reserves were 
not set apart for the commercial value of the timber. Bear in 
mind, where I live there are 2,000,000 acres in two reserves. On 
these reserves the timber is a spongy pine and hemlock, which 
no man undertakes to build a nice house of. You talk about this 
timber asif it had a great commercial value. But it is generally 
scrub timber. These reservations have been set apart at the 
head of the great streams, some of them pretty near as high as 
the timber will grow, and the timber is, as I have said, infe- 
rior in kind and quality, This mountain pine is soft, spongy, 
and there is no body to it, and where I live, surrounded by this 
timber on all sides, we do not offer to clapboard, floor, or ceil a 
house with that timber; it is not fit for it. The principal part of 
our timber for building houses is shipped from Georgia, or Texas, 
or Oregon. The timber growing in our region was set apart, as we 
were informed, to preserve the snowfall, to supply the rivers in 
the bottoms late in the summer, and for no other purpose. 

Now, let us not get it into our minds that we preserve these 
for the commercial value of the timber or for the beauty of it. 
If so, the nearest reservation to me would be worthless, and we 
ought to abandon it now, because no man can get a stick of tim- 
ber from the reservation. Why, it is almost impossible to get up 


there at all. It is on an elevated mountain that you can stand 
off and look at 75 miles away, and which looks as if it were but 
a few miles distant. There is no way to get timber from there; 
there is no way to get it off the mountain. It is absolutely worth- 


of maintaining the snow fall. Now, 
that is all we want it for. That was all it was intended these 
reservations should be set a for. 

Now, it would be an absolute fraud upon the settlers that this 
Government induced to go and locate around those reserves, to 
now say that it will convert this reserve into a game preserve. 
Let me give-you a little illustration. The gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Lacey] had before his committee almost constantly for two 
winters here an organization trying to rent a million acres of 
ground in New Mexico forthe purpose of establishing a buffaloherd. 
That organization remained here and lobbied, and it is my under- 

tleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacey] thought that 
they ought to 


less except for the p 


ve it. I heard a man stand at the end of the ta- 
ble in his committee and say to that committee, ‘‘ I will give you 
$25,000 in cash for what these men ask for; give me the lease that 
these men ask for, and I will give you $25,000 in cash.” 

He stood here and be: and pleaded for areserve. Iwant to 
say to you, pass this bill and I know that the sporting elements 
will be before the governor of the States asking that he ask that 
some of these reserves be set a for fish, for game, for hunting 

The cowboy, the s , and the horseman, who 
ocated there under an invitation from this Government with the 
understanding that they would have the privilege of that range, 
and located for that purpose alone, must be driven out. Now, is 
it not remarkable that the men who signed this minority 8 
are men from right around those reserves? Mr. JONES, from 
Washington, Mr. MONDELL, from Wyoming, Mr. SHAFROTH, 
from Colorado, and the other gentleman from Michigan. They 
know the conditions. They know that in those States this means 
ruin to those settled around the reserves. I admit that we have 
more lions, more elks, more deer in the White River timber re- 
serve than can be found in any other like country in America. 

w LACEY. Will the gentleman permit a question at this 
point? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. LACEY. Is it not true that all the gentlemen who noe 
the minority report favor the bill with the single exception of the 
transfer to the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. BELL. I do not know what they do, but I want to say 
that if they do—— 

Mr. LACEY. That is what they say in their report. 

Mr. BELL. If they do favor it, they do not understand in Col- 
orado the sentiment of the people surrounding the reserves. 
Around the Battle Mountain Reserve, near where I live, are 
10,000 people settled. Ten thousand people surround that re- 
serye. Around the White River Reserve they are dependent on 
the use of the reserve, because it takes in all the timber.and the 
intervening parks. The settlers have complained from the day 
the reservation was set apart. They have insisted that it be lim- 
ited. They have been insisting that the be taken out. 
There has not been a Congress since that we have not been flooded 
by petitions from e hate around that reserve saying that the 
reserve as it now stands ruins an entire county. 

They have been quieted by the assurance from the Secretary of 
the Interior that the only disturbance would be that they would 
protect i from fire and timber destruction. I want to say to our 

iends who are so anxious for reserves, if they insist upon these 
continued encroachments they will find every man from the 
Western domain coming on here with one yoice and asking to 
abolish everyone within the limits of these States. 

This is an all-important matter where I live. We are located 
right in the heart of the Rocky Mountains. An acre of level land 
where I live is like a speck on the map of the State, compared 
with the mountain ranges. Nearly all the country is mountain- 
ous. There are two great mountain ranges, rising as high as 
14,000 feet and upward above sea level. These ranges are parallel, 
and they are now and then bisected by cross ranges. Between 
them ae will find little parks. That is the condition of the 
country. 

The region was settled, not for agriculture, because you can not 
grow things there of any consequence to export. The settlement 
was for the purpose of engaging in the stock-raising indastry. A 
man will locate upon a piece of land, if he can find a stream, with 
1 acre or 3 acres or 5 acres or 10 acres of level ground, with the 
understanding that he can have a little bunch of cows and let 
them run in the mountain ranges. It is trne that no one acre fur- 
nishes much feed, but where there are 100,000 or 500,000 acres of 
mountains to 1 acre of valley it gives a man a chance to have his 
cattle range over a great area of country. 

It is the most common thing for a man to have his cattle as far 
as 40 and 50 miles from the home camp. He has some advantages 
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there. The mountain ranges fence in the stock. They can not 
get out unless they walk a railroad track down some stream, and 
they never do that. This country was settled because of these 
facilities. The White River can not grow a farm product that it 
can export, but Congress and the Government invited settlers to 
go pen the White River and locate the land. They have gone 
and located all around the head of White River. ey have lo- 
cated there for stock-raising purposes. They have located there 
with the understanding that they can use these ranges. After 
they got there this reserve was set apart, never being surveyed, 
but the lines being drawn in the city of Washington. 

One of the main objects of this bill is and will be to convert 
that reserve, not into a conservator of snow, but into an English 
game reserve. It would make a sportsman’s paradise. Ah, but 
the gentleman says, we will have to get the consent of the gov- 
ernor of your State. That reserve is 250 miles from the capital. 
It is an extreme corner of the State. The capital and Colorado 
Springs and other places have many men full of sporting pro- 
clivities. Those men will gather in and about the capital and 
say to the governor of the State, Ves, make this a game pre- 
serve. Let us raise buffalo, let us raise deer, let us raise game on 
that park, and we will go down there in the hot weather and kill 
mountain lions and deer, and we will fish.” You may bring all 
these things about, but I want to say that if you do you will 
squeeze 50 per cent out of the value of every ranch located around 
that great reserve. Do you want to do that? Is it the business 
of the Government to do that? 

Are you so interested in having a game preserve and a fish pre- 
serve put upon us against our interests, against our protests, that 
you will ask it? Ask it at the expense of the y, poor, and 
forlorn settlers who have gone into that rugged country and re- 
claimed it? I do not believe you possess such hardihood. 

I am talking earnestly, because when at home I sit under the 
very dome of one of these reserves. The promise was made to 
us that they should not interfere detrimentally with us. The 
promise was made to us that there would be no improvements 
made. We have had innumerable assurances to this effect. We 
have also had verbal promises time and again. Let them exist 
with the original object, to conserve the snow for the water supply, 
and be limited to the timber and there will be no objection; but 
you convert them into something else and you perpetrate an in- 
justice. 

I am sorry if the minority of the committee think the people do 
not object to the fish and game preserve feature. I know tin 
Colorado, and especially in my district, we want none of your 
game preserves; we want none of your fish preserves; we want 
no rendezvous for idle sportsmen; at least we do not want to drive 
out the cow and the sheep and the horse and to destroy the value 
of the land that was located and paid for there with the under- 
standing that the stock of the settler should range on this part of 
the public domain for the purpose of entertaining a sporting 


army. 

This bill is ili conceived. It is gotten up by men 2,000 miles 
away from the situs of the land. It is not in the interest of com- 
mercial timber; it is not in the interest of ornamental timber. 
This bill is for the purpose merely of converting these great areas 
of land into a sportsman’s paradise at the expense of the pioneers 
who have reclaimed that country. I protest against it, and I do 
not believe you want it. Why, my friends, what will the forester 
do there? It is unfortunate, probably, that we got a fo as- 
sociation so quickly, before we were ready for it. They could not 
plant a tree on one of these reservations and make it grow. 

No tree will grow there except the scrub pine and quaking 
aspen, and, as I said, the only enemy of that country is the fire 
which comes there periodically. These men put them out now 
and then; sometimes they do not. If anybody is interested in 

reserving that timber it is we who have bought the ground 
8 fie want to use the water it conserves and want the game 

reserved; but we do not want to drive out the domestic animals 
or the purpose of preserving this for a game preserve. I think it 
will be unfortunate if you pass such a bill. I have no idea it will 
become a law, because the Senate of the United States, where 
they have a habit of considering these things for a considerable 
length of time, will have to wait till the people are heard from. 
ow, I have said all I wish to say. Ido not doubt the good 
faith of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacey], the chairman of 
the committee. He is too anxious to benefit us in that far-away 
country. If he would only go out and live there and stand some 
of the deprivations and hardships that those persons undergo, he 
would know better how to look after their comfort. He would 
sympathize with their necessities rather than for a few sports- 
men that come out thirty days when the sun is high and when 
there is no hardship to undergo. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, proceeding in my own right, 
I wish first tosend to the Clerk’s desk and have read a part of 
the President's message. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


At present the protection of the forest reserves rests with the General 
Land ce, the mapping and description of their timber with the United 
States Geological Survey, and the preparation of plans for their conserva- 
tive use with the Bureau of Forestry, which is also charged with the general 
advancement of practical forestry in the United States. These various func- 
tions should be united in the Bureau of Forestry, to which they properly be- 
long. The present diffusion of responsibility is bad from every standpoint. 
It prevents that effective cooperation between the Government and the men 
who utilize the resources of the reserves, without which the interests of both 
must suffer. The scientific bureaus generally should be put under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The President should have by law the power of 
transferring lands for use as forest reserves to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. He already has such power in the case of lands needed by the Depart- 
ments of War and the Navy. 


Mr. KLEBERG. Now, Mr. Chairman, I heartily concur in 
the recommendation of the President of the United States. I do 
not often agree with a Republican President, but I think that 
this is one of the fine recommendations in that great message 
which the President has delivered to the Congress of the United 
States. The fact is emphasized there that this Forestry Bureau 
should be where it properly belongs—in the Department of Ag- 
riculture. The Forestry Bureau in the Department of the Inte- 
rior is there more especially for the porsan of forests against 
fire. The fact is apparent and is known to everybody who is 
acquainted with the subject, that the depredations which are 
committed upon the forestry unds are not only by people 
who cut trees and ibly permit the fires to get out in the waste, 
but by the raids of the cattle men and the sheep men who denude 
the ground of all the grasses and the young growth of trees. 

I think possibly one of the strongest arguments that could be 
made for this bill and for this intrinsic and well-thought-out pol- 
icy is the argument made by my friend from Colorado. I think 
by the presentation of the facts that we have had from him there 
can be left no doubt that under the present: system large herds of 
cattle and sheep are permitted to graze without let or hindrance 
in these forest reserves, which not only crowd out the game and 
wild animals there, but will possibly finally exterminate them 
and denude the soil of those N to such a degree that 
floods and rains will go down and fill up the streams with silt and 
sand paa utterly destroy the springs from which the streams are 
now fed. : 

The gentleman speaks of White River in his State and the ne- 
cessity his people have for the use of the water there. Well, I 
predict if this predatory use is made of the large forest reserves 
for many more years that the river will be filled up with silt; that 
the forest which is there now will possibly soon cease. The old 
trees are of not much value, but all the young growth, the 
young trees, should be protected and fostered by scientific culture 
and management. I therefore think that this argument he has 
made presents the 3 reasons for protecting these forest 
reserves. I think it is of the utmost importance that their preda- 
tory use should be stopped by the Government. I do not mean 
to say that these people should not be allowed in a reasonable 
manner the use of some of the native grasses there, and the useof 
some of the trees under proper supervision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture; not by any means. But the argument of the gen- 
tleman, I think, discloses the principal opposition to this bill, for 
all they are after is free grass and free timber. 

While I am not here to encroach upon the rights of any people 
in the use of the grass and the timber in a legitimate way, I do 
not think that this at body ought to stand up and suffer the 
utter destruction of these forest reserves, of the native growth of 
those forests, and thereby, possibly, not only destroy them, but 
actually dry up the rivers and the streams. ese forest reserves 
ought to be placed, as intended in this bill, under a body com- 

of scientific men, such as we have now in the Forestry Bu- 
reau of the Agricultural Department. It is a part of agriculture 
to save the trees, and the management of the forests under the 
Agricultural Department is not only the preservation of the trees 
but the natural reservoir of water which is necessary for the 
adjacent arid or semiarid lands; and yet. if we are to follow 
the argument of the gentleman, why we will expose them all to 
the predatory use of some people who happened to be near by, 
who could possibly drive their herds promiscuously over the 
lands, and may use some of the timber. 

I think it is high time, as has been pointed out by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, to preserve these forest reserves and to preserve with 
them the natural game that live within their bounds, and thereby 
to have the nucleus to restock the adjacent country. The idea of 
saying that this will be a game reserve for the nabobs, for gen- 
tlemen who live abroad, is to beg the question. The idea at the 
foundation of this bill is to preserve the public forests and pre- 
serve the streams and to place forestry under scientific and prac- 
tical management at the same time. There is not a civilized na- 
tion in the world that has not a department of forestry; and it is 
high time that this great United States should preserve its for- 


ests, at least as far as the Government forests are concerned. 
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Now, I am aware that time is 1 and that we should con- 
sider this bill by sections. I wish to express my full approval of 
it and hope that gentlemen on this side will 75 40 it heartily. 
Iwill now yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. LACEY. Before the gentleman from New York begins [ 
will ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the gentle- 
man’s remarks general debate shall close. 

Mr. CANNON. Does my friend think that he can finish the 
bill to-night? 

Mr. LACEY. No; but we can get to reading it by sections. I 
do not know whether we could get through with it to-night or not. 

Sot WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I want a lit- 
tle time. 

Mr. LACEY. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. A short time. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw my request. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I should say nothing about a 
bill which relates to a district so remote from where I live were 
it not for the remarks made by the gentleman from Colorado 
pn, BELL]. Ihave been out in this part of the country a good 

eal, and [think I can give, for the information of the committee, 
some facts as to the effects of the forest reserve quite as well, per- 
haps, as the gentleman from Colorado. 

Me made an appeal to the members of the committee, saying 
that one object of the bill is to build up a reservations for 
English nabobs and the rich men of the East to shoot in at the 
expense of the poor and forlorn settler that wanted to use this 
land in the forest reserves. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, several times—last fall, for instance—I 
was out for weeks in the State of Wyoming in the forest reserves, 
and I wish to appeal to the committee in behalf of the poor and 
forlorn settler to extend the size and the usefulness of the reserve. 
When I was out there many of the poor and forlorn settlers, as 
the gentleman calls them, talked about these cattlemen, but not 
as the gentleman from Colorado has spokenof them. They called 
them cattle barons, who drove their cattle and sheep all over the 
land, to the destruction of smaller owners. 

What are the effects of the forest reserve? Take the Jackson 
Hole district, where I was last fall. There are, perhaps, 250 men 
there, or six or seven hundred people. Iwish to state, Mr. Chair- 
man, that if the forest reserve was destroyed, if the cattle were 
allowed to range over that country and drive out all of the game, 
not one man in Jackson Hole would live there. There is no 
better class of men in the United States. They have their little 
places of 40 or 50 acres of pretty poor land and some of them one 
or two cattle, and these small men are not troubled by forest re- 
serve. Every one of them pieces out his living honestly and 

roperly from the use of the land made by those attracted to it 
Pecani it contains game and other objects of amusement. 

I will wager that last fall from seventy-five to one hundred 
thousand dollars of good cold money of the United States went 
into the Jackson Hole district from men who came there because 
the Government preserved the forests, and not one single dollar 
of that would have gone in if the forest reserves were destroyed. 
These men are small, not big, cattle owners, and they are thus 
enabled to earn a livelihood. Have they not just as much right 
to the attention and support of the Congress of the United States 
as are the men who want to destroy the forest reserves that they 
may have their cattle fed free? Is there, Mr. Chairman, any in- 
dustry in the United States that would have the audacity to come 
before this Congress and ask what? The right to have the Goy- 
ernment furnish them free of charge for all time the where- 
withal for their industry? How are these small people, these poor 
forlorn settlers, in whose behalf the gentleman from Colorado 
speaks, how are they affected? I heard the gentleman from Colo- 
rado say, Will Congress, by this legislation, keep this land for the 
benefit of the rich men and take it away from the struggling men 
that want their cattle and sheep on these reservations?“ 

Now, when I was there last fall they began to drive sheep over 
into the Jackson Hole country. Those sheep, as everyone knows, 
are owned almost uniformly by greatcorporations, by men of great 
wealth. who send their sheep there to graze free on Government 
land. Now, where those sheep go they so denude the soil that 
there is nothing left for the game, and nothing for anyone else, 
The people with whom I was were all small people—poor people, 
settlers—having 40 or 50, or possibly at the outside 160 acres, each. 
And they did what was not perhaps the right thing for them to do. 
But out West, where a man feels that his livelihood is at stake, 
that the existence of his family is at stake, and that the courts are 
a great distance away, he often takes the law into his own hands; 
and those Jackson Hole people when I was there said: If the 
sheep come into the Jackson Hole and graze upon the forest re- 
serves, it means starvation for every one of us.“ They said: We 
have fought before, and we will fight now.“ What they did was 
not perhaps right; but the circumstance shows how the poor 
settlers feel out there. 


Mr. CANNON, Does either the defeat or the enactment of this 
bill mean any change as to the forest reserves? 

Mr. PERKIN S. Mr. Chairman, I do not know how that may 
be. I should not have said one word about this bill—for I know 
nothing about the question of overlapping powers between the 
Department of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture— 
had not the golemon from Colorado [Mr. BELL] risen here and 
said that behind this bill is the intention of preserving and ex- 
tending the forest reserves, and his entire speech, as gentlemen 
of the committee will remember, was against the forest reserves 
and their effects. For this reason, and for this alone, I have 
risen to speak in behalf of this bill as if it is, as the gentleman 
from Colorado says, a bill to extend the forest reserves. If that 
is the object, I am in favor of it with all my might. 

Mr. BELL. The | pepe ge misunderstood me altogether. 

Mr. PERKINS. heard what the gentleman said about the 
forest reserves keeping out the cattle and the sheep. 

Mr. BELL. No; I said that I was against this bill because it 
proposes to convert, as I understand, a forest reserve in my dis- 
trict of about 1,000,000 acres into a game and fish preserve and 
to drive out the cattle and horses—I was about to say the sheep, 
but they never allow 8 those reserves. 

Mr. PERKINS. The sheep men want to get their sheep in, 
but they do not succeed because the sheep are shot on the way. 

Mr. BELL. The regulations of the Interior Department have 
never allowed gm on the reservations in Colorado. The ob- 
jection I make is that you are going to change the character of 
the forest reserves into game and fish preserves; and I object to 
this, especially as to the White River Reserve, because if that 
were done it would ruin one county of my State. 

Mr. PERKINS. I can not speak about the White River Re- 
serve, because I never was there; but I know that where I have 
been—and I assume the situation is somewhat the same else- 
where—the desire is to bring the cattle into the forest reserves 
that they may feed on Government land free of expense to the 
owners. That is the policy pursued by the great companies own- 
ing cattle there. 

Now, the gentleman from Colorado knows and I know and 
everybody knows that the cattle ownership there is, for the most 

, on an enormous scale. The cattle-owning companies are 
in their way, as formidable as the e companies, an 
they are the people who insist on haying their cattle live free upon 
this Government land, though they know the necessary result is 
that it drives away all forms of game and deprives the settlers of a 
means of livelihood, although they are as 100 to 1 compared to 
these cattle owners. 

Mr. BELL. The gentleman will allow me to suggest that since 
the settlement of the valleys in Colorado there not been, I 
think, a single large herd of cattle in that State. If there has 
been any such, I do not know it. 

Mr. PERKINS. There are such in Wyoming; there is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. BELL. The difficulty in my country has been about win- 
tering them out there. 

Mr. PERKINS. I have met a good many of the men out there 
who are small owners; I talked with them last fall when I was 
there; and they are unanimous in thinking that their interests 
demand the preservation and extension of the system of forest 
reserve and keeping out the cattle and sheep. As I was about to 
say when interrupted, so strongis this feeling in the Jackson Hole 
territory that these men went out and shot the sheep that came 
in there. Undoubtedly this was a lawless act. 

But when anyone gets up in Congress and says that we are re- 
quired to allow these sheep and cattle to range through the Gov- 
ernment lands, when I have seen with my own eyes settlers, poor 
men, small owners, go out with their rifles and take their lives in 
their hands and put the law in defiance to keep the sheep off, the 
will not get my vote in Congress for any bill the object of Sbk 
is in any way to diminish or lessen the usefulness and the exten- 
sion of the forest reserves; and if my friend from Iowa [Mr. 
Lacey], the chairman having charge of this bill, says that it will 
assist in developing and 5 the system of forest reserves, 
then I will vote for it, believing that in so doing I am standing 
for the interests of by far the great majority of the people in the 
district affected by it. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I yield ten minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I regard this 
as one of the most important bills which has appeared before this 
Congress, not because of its immediate effect, but because of the 
remote effect, or, rather, because of the remote effects to ensue 
from not passing it. Every enlightened nation on this globe, so 
far as I know, has national forest reserves. The objection to the 
nonprotection of the forests at the head of the great water courses 
of a country are patent, whether judged a priori by the theories 
of scientists, or a posteriori by the experience of mankind, 
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The objections, from the e of agriculture and of navi- 
gation, of the nonprotection of forests have been explained to 


the world again and Iam not going to enter into that 
here, further than to say simply this, that when the forests are 
kept in their pristine vigor upon the mountains and hills at the 
heads of the great water courses the natural herbage and the 
roots of the young and tender trees act as a sponge, or, rather, 
make the soil act asasponge. The water goes down into the 
soil, feeding the subterranean streams going out throngh them 
into water courses. When the timber is destroyed and the natu- 
ral herbage and young shoots are destroyed and only the old trees 
or nothing is left, whether the destruction takes place by fire, by 
the ax, or by sheep grazing, some things follow of the very 
utmost evil tendency. 

In the first place, the soil ceases to act as a sponge and take up 
the water as it falls, and the water runs down the sides, forming 
gullies, and making immense denudations and erosions, first, fill- 
ing up with silt the water courses below, rendering the streams 
that were formerly navigable nonnavigable, and secondly, as a 
consequence of filling up the bottoms, the streams are caused to 
overflow their banks and destroy all the agricultural lands upon 
their sides, or at any rate, making cropping such lands unprofit- 
able or uncertain. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Your explanation and your statement are 
very fine, but as a matter of fact will not forests be preserved, no 
matter whether they remain in the Interior Department or the 

icultural Department? 

. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the forests will 
not be preserved whether they remain in the Interior or the Agri- 
cultural Department, and now I am going to prove it. We have 
now pending before this Congress a bill which would not be here 
but for the fact that forests have not been preserved. There is a 
bill pending here now for the United States Government to spend 
somewhere between five and ten millions of dollars to buy 
private ownership the lands in the Appalachian chain through 
western North Carolina, East Tennessee, the Virginias, north 
Georgia, and north Alabama for the purpose of trying to remedy 
the very evil which has come from the neglect to preserve the 
forests at the head waters of the great system which we call the 
Mississippi Valley, the Monongahela, the Allegheny, the Ohio, 
the Tennessee, the Cumberland, and all the way down; and I 
have no doubt of ae fact that if the = had been ss 
in the beginning, the navigation w ose upper streams wo 
have been ved in so much better condition than it is now 
that the United States Government would have saved on river 
and harbor bills five times the amount that is asked to be appro- 
priated for the purchase of these forests. 

Now, I am not expressing an opinion upon the Appalachian 
Forest Reserve park bill, because it is a totally different thing to 
buy lands from private 3 the purpose of establishing 
a forest reserve and to take the ds which you already have, 
which the Government owns, with which it can exercise every 
act of 3 and, taking a stitch in time so as to save 
nine,” ent by reservation and practical, scientific manage- 
ment the necessity of ever having to consider the question as re- 

the forests at the head of the water courses that are fed 
om the Rocky Mountains. The constitutionality of the scheme 
of buying lands for forest reserves has been questioned. I do not 
say it has been questioned by me, but the constitutionality of the 
Government ing with the forest — e e id owns, 
for the purpose of keeping a sufficient acreage of them in reserve 
to help the — causes of navigation and agriculture both, can 
not be di ; 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think that a great deal of the opposition 
to this bill grows out of a confusion of terms. Men are confusing 
forests and forestry. They are confusing a forest and forest re- 
serve. Hence my friend complains that all of the ‘forestry ” 

nestions are not transferred to the Agricultural Department by 
this pill. He is mistaken. This bill does transfer all forestry 
questions and all forest reserves, although it does not transfer all 
woodlands and all forests. It is by no means necessary to keep 
in reserve all the woods of a country, and those woods and forests 
which are not to be put in reserve are and ought to be kept in the 
public domain subject to entry, preemption, or.sale for agricul- 
tural and other purposes, and therefore under the management 
of the Land Office in the Interior Department. So that this bill, 
and very properly, too, does not transfer forests, but only such 
parts of forests as are well to be set aside as forest reserves. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill for another rea- 
son, and a reason which, I think, ought to appeal to a 
of the House interested in the question of economy. it is at 
present a great deal of duplication of work is going on which will 


be saved under this bill. And there again, in trying to answer 
that argument, some little confusion has arisen. One gentleman 
said in the debate the other day that the Interior Department had 
‘t forestry men not only in the forest reserves but in the forests 
outside of the forest reserves. That is a mistake, Mr. Chairman. 
The Interior Department has rangers in the forest reserves. Out- 
side of the forest reserves it has nothing but special agents, and 
the business of those special agents is merely to prevent fires upon 
the public domain and to prevent the violation of the laws of the 
United States as regards the public domain. They are in no sense 
foresters. They are not by any means in number equal to the 
forest rangers, nor do they by any means bring about the same 
expense, nor is it by any means the same class of work which 
they do. These special agents are men who ferret out evidence 
concerning people who bave violated the laws, and of course the 
protection of the public domain not in forest reserves, and the 
whole detective and law work to be done in connection with this 
protection, are questions for the Interior Department to consider. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, just one other instance of the importance 
of this. Take another great valley, another great water system 
in this country, the Hudson, and its féeders and tributaries. 
The State of New York, after permitting for years destruction 
by fire and by grazing and by cutting ad libitum, found it neces- 
sary to institute a forest reserve in the Adirondacks for the pro- 
tection of the agriculture of the State of New York, and for the 
protection of the navigation of its waters. The State being un- 
able to get the Federal Government to do it, did it of its own ac- 
cord, and now spends about $4,000,000 a year in keeping up that 


work. 

Now, it can not be ible that Germany, France, the State of 
New York, and every is mistaken,and that this is a question 
of small importance. en you come to consider the interests 
of our grandchildren and great-; dchildren, it is a question of 
the very utmost importance, and it will not do to put it off-until 
they come to consider it for themselves, either; because by that 
time it will be too late; the erosion, the denudation, the filling up 
of the streams, and the destruction of the valleys all will have 
taken place, and it will be too late to remedy the evil. This isa 
thing which can be prevented, but which after it has once hap- 
pened can not well be remedied, though perhaps it can be pre- 
vented from goring worse. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the gentleman recognize that this 
talk about the Appalachian and Hudson River reserves is not at all 
applicable to this en because the reserves on the public lands 
have been marked out and determined, and are going to remain 
whether the Agricultural Department has the care ‘of them or 
whether the Interior De ent has the care of them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Well, Iwill answer that. One 
of the very reasons why I want this bill passed is this: Agricul- 
ture is but an incident to the raga, ey of the forestry ques- 
tion in the Interior Department. e interests of agriculture 
will be the object when the Agricultural Department comes to 
designate and manage the forestry reserves. They will have in 
control and management men who have been trained as foresters, 
not trained as mere special agents; men who will know just how 
to mark the trees to be cut, just how much cutting to permit, 
just how much ing should be permitted, and still at the 
same time keep the forests at the head of the streams what God 
evidently intended them to be—an ever-living and ever self- 


Now, 3 Department has demonstrated ee, that 
it is either incapable or unwilling to do this work properly. I 
think it was not unwilling, but it was because the main pur- 
ag of the Interior Department was totally another 8 

Interior ent itself recognizes the superior fitness of 
the Agricul ent for the work, and recommends the 
pea of this bill and the consequent transfer. When it is 

ded over to the Agricultural Department, the object of the 
5 De ent will be to prevent the v evils of 
which T have 5 45 , and in order to prevent them, to do the very 
things which I have mentioned, and not merely to detect and 
prevent depredations. 

Forestry is 5 regarded as an agricultural science. It 
is akin to agriculture in its every lineament. There is not a 

ing that the forester studies in regard to forest reservations at 
the head of the great water courses which is not studied and 
worked out with a view to the ultimate benefit of agriculture in 
the valleys and upon the slopes. Now, the Interior Department 
can not do that. The Interior De ent would have to change 
its entire personnel before it could do that sort of work. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I would like the gentleman to yield to me 
for a moment. These forest reserves are on high mountains, 
mostly in the Rocky Mountains. If the gentleman has ever been 
on one, he will find that over three-fourths of the trees grow out 


of crevices in the rocks that would be impossible to support a 
system of raising timber like you see done in Germany and in 
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France. These places are eight, ten, and twelve thousand feet 
above the sea level, and they are under conditions and of a char- 
acter that is not like those places where timber can be raised for 
comme 

Mr. WII s of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I think that 
the authorities, when they come to mark ont their forest reserves, 
are hardly going to mark them out above the timber line on the 
mountain tops. They will be within the timber line, then tim- 
ber will grow on them. At any rate, ce will not mark out a 
forest reserve where no forest can gro 

Mr. SHAFROTH. You will find t that they have done it, and 
that these forest reserves are above the timber line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Just a moment more. My 
reply to that would be this: That if they have marked out as a 
forest reserve and now attempt to manage as a forest reserve 

ds upon which timber will not grow, and hence where there 
can be no forests, it is but another proof of the incompetency of 
the Interior artment to handle this question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the gentleman, in reply to 
that, that the very gentleman in charge of the Bureau in the 
Agricultural Department is the man who has laid out the most of 


Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If that be true, some gentle- 
man more competent to lay out forests ought to be found than 
the one who lays them out on lands where there is no chance for 
a forest to grow. Perhaps in reserving forest slopes intervening 
bald_knobs or mountain tops had to be taken in because they 
could not well be left out—intervening areas. 

Mr. RODEY. There is a big one of that kind in the Territory 
of New Mexico, 

Mr. LACEY. I ask unanimous consent that general debate be 
now closed; and I give notice that if that consent is given, I will 
move that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that general debate be now closed, Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LACEY. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. OLMSTED, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11536 and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12797. An act to ratify act No. 65 of the twenty-first 
Arizona legislature; 

H. aal 14146. An act granting an increase of pension to John 

urphy 

H. R. 10752. An act granting a pension to Harriet T. Milburn; 

H. R. 11249. An act granting an increase of pension to Katha- 
rine Rains Paul; 

H. R. 8924. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Mathews; 

H. R. 9290. An act granting a pension to Frances L. Ackley; 

H. R. 11831. An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 


Acker 
H. R. 13450. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry | G 


Hunt; 
te 13217. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
ge; 
coal R. 11812. An act granting an increase of pension to Martin 


H. LR. 14241. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 


5 R. 14184. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
Fogg; 

H. R. 8003. An act granting an increase of pension to Louisa 

M. Macfarlane; 

Ra ori 13398. An act. granting an increase of pension to George 
H. R. 2430. An act granting a pension to Lizana D. Streeter; 
H. R. 7076. An act granting an increase of pension to Leath 

Gilliland; 

H. R. 11495. An act granting a pension to Mary À. Bailey; 
H. R. 5273. An act granting an increase of pension to James 

Van Zant; 

8 PE An act granting an increase of pension to Hinkley 

ni 
H. R. 18996. An act granting an increase of pension to Francis 


H. R. 11052, An act granting a pension to Nelson Johnson; 
3 0 An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
O ar 


H. R. 7704. An act granting an increase of pension to Christi- 
anna Teach; 

H. R. 10773. An act granting a pension to Archer Bartlett; 

H. R. 11252. An act granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
M. Gowdey; 

H. R. 8733. 


Haller; 
H. R. 6030. 
G. De Garis; 
H. R. 8910. An act granting a pension to Dennis J. Kelly; 
H. R. 5984. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
E K. ee an in f pensi John 
3678 act granting an increase o on to Jo 
Washburn; j 
j H. R. 1741. An act granting an increase of pension to Griffith 
vans; 
H. R. 2606. An act granting an increase of pension to Albert H. 
Steifenhofer; 
H. R. 11686. An act granting a pension to Eleanore F. Adams; 
H. R. 5186. An act granting a pension to John Conter; 
H. R. 9496. An act granting a pension to Forrest E. Andrews; 


and 
H. R. 351. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
. 


An act granting an increase of pension to Israel 
An act granting an increase of pension to William 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Mr. WACHTER, also, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had presented this day to the President of the 
United States for his approyal bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 949. An act for the relief of Charles H. Robinson; 

H. R. 7687. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
C. Washburn; 

H. R. 9592. An act granting a nsion to Emily Briggs; 

H. R. 12085. An act providing for the eee of a light and 
fog-signal station in the Patapsco River, Maryland; 

H. R. 1992. An act granting the right of way to the Alafia, 
Manatee and Gulf Coast Railway Company through the United 
States light-house and military reservations on Gasparilla Island, 
in the State of Florida; 

H. R. 7034. An act for the relief of Navajo County, Ariz.; 

H. R. 12796. An act providing for free homesteads in the Ute 
Indian Reservation in Colorado; and 

H. R. 8736. An act ratifying the act of the Territorial 8 
ture of Arizona, approved March 2. 1901, me roviding a fund for 
the erection of additional buildings for the University of Arizona. 


SENATE BILL AND RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
and the following resolution were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and referred to their app te committees as indicated below: 

S. 5806. An act declaring the Osage River to be not a navigable 
stream above the point where the line between the counties of 
Benton and St. Clair crosses said river—to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Senate concurrent resolution 46: 


Resolved he printe (the House of Representatives — 
be printed teal 400 of th 8 
Presidents,” of 


copies 
pe held by the superintendent St —.— subject to the —.— action of 
roi: anid an edition of 10,000 .. 5 hold the 


„That thers 


5 the Committee on Printing. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

y unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
moon of Pennsylvania, for three days, on account of important 
business. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Batu of Delaware obtained leave 
to AHN E from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of John H. Herbener, Fifty-seventh 8 

, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

Mr. LACEY. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The.motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
54 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive com- 
Pianosa was taken from the Speaker s table and referred as 
‘ollows: 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
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statement from the Auditor for the War Department in favor of 
the State of Michigan—to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. bills and resolutjons of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
me Clerk, and referred to the several Calendars therein named, as 

ollows: 

Mr. CONNER, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 8731) to appropriate 
$10,000 to inclose and beautify the grounds and repair the monu- 
ment on the Moores Creek battlefield, North Carolina, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2416); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WOOTEN, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12795) to provide for the 
erection of a monument to Maj. Gen. Thomas Sumter, reported 
the same with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2418); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 16) to carry into effect two resolu- 
tions of the Continental Congress directing monuments to be 
erected to the memory of Gens. Francis Nash and William Lee 
Davidson, of North Carolina. reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 2419); which said joint reso- 
lution and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11987) relating 
to transportation of dutiable merchandise at subports of Tacoma 
and Seattle, State of Washington, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2420); which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. STORM, from the Committee 
on Claims, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
4240) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to defray the 
expenses of contestant in the contest entitled Koonce against 
Grady, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a 
repurt (No. 2417); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 15003) to authorize the construc- 
tion of a bridge by the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad 
Company and the Chicago and Erie Railroad Company across the 
Calumet River at or near the city of Hammond, Ind., at a point 
about 1,200 feet east of the Indiana and Illinois State line and 
about 100 feet east of the location of the present bridge of the 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company across said 
river; also to authorize the construction of a bridge by the Chicago 
and State Line Railroad eat pad across said river at the point 
where said company’s railroad crosses said river in Hyde Park 
Township, Chicago, Ill., being the location of the present bridge 
of said company across said river in said township—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 15004) to authorize the 
Minneapolis, Superior, St. Paul and Winnipeg Railway Company, 
of Minnesota, to build and maintain a railway bridge across the 
Mississippi River—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 15005) authorizing the construc- 
tion by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia of a bridge 
across the Eastern Branch of the Potomac River from the foot of 
South Capitol street to Congress Heights—to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. . 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 15006) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to amend the statute in relation to the immediate 
transportation of dutiable goods, and for other pu „ ap- 
proved June 10, 1888—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 15007) granting right of way for 
rad through Government reservation north of national cemetery, 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—to the Committe on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 15008) providing for the better 


separation and utilization of public and private lands within the 
limits of railroad land grants in the arid region—to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 15009) to 
incorporate the Association of Military Surgeons of the United 
States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 15010) providing for the 
remoyal of the remains of all deceased Presidents of the United 
States, except the remains of George Washington, and reinter 
them in the national cemetery at Arlington—to the Committee 
on the 5 

By Mr. SHALLEN BERGER: A resolution (H. Res. 295) ask- 
ing for information from the Secretary of War- to the Commit- 
tee on Reform in the Civil Service. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
15 following titles were introduced and severally referred as fol- 

ows: 

By Mr. BLAKENEY: A bill (H. R. 15011) for the relief of 
William S. Tildon—to the Committee on War Claims. 

1 Mr, BROWNLOW: A bill (H. R. 15012) granting a pension 
to Wiliam See—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 15013) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Charles H. Barnes—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEHOE: A bill (H. R. 15014) for the relief of James 
H. C. Mann—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15015) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Stewart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By. Mr. RODEY: A bill (H. R. 15016) granting an increase of 
pension to Addison B. Stone—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 15017) for the relief of the estate 
of S. M. Davidson, deceased, late of Madison County, Tenn.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 15018) granting an honor- 
rer discharge to Asa W. Gipe—to the Committee on Military 


airs. 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 15019) granting 
a pension to Moses Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 15020) granting a 

nsion to William P. Slaughter—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 15021) granting an increase of 
pension to Martha C. Kuhn—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LATIMER: A bill (H. R. 15022) granting a pension to 
George S. Noland—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POU: A bill (H. R. 15023) granting a pension to Augus- 
tus H. Lou to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WANGER: A resolution (H. Res. 296) authorizing 
extra pay for George W. Harmer—tothe Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS: Resolutions of a mass meeting of Jews of 
Philadelphia, Pa., in relation to the 8 laws against the 
sews in Russia and Roumania—to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 
By Mr. BRICK: Resolution of South Bend (Ind.) Turnverein, 
in regard to House bill 12199—to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of Dudley & Co., of Fairport, N. Y. 
for a national pure-food law—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolution of West Side Lodge, No. 
320, Association of Machinists, of New York City, favoring the 
construction of Government vessels in navy-yards—to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FOERDERER: Resolutions of Jews of Philadelphia, to 
induce the Government of Russia to withdraw its discrimination 
against Jews—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, pannon of the Pharmacopeia of the United States, in 
favor of the metric system—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. GRIFFITH: Petition of William Humes and 95 other 
citizens of Seymour, Ind., for the passage of a service pension 
bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HEMENWAY: Petition of Dr. J. Pirmat and other 
drugeiets of Evansville, Ind., in favor of amendments to the 

1 the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TIMER: Papers to accompany House bill granting 


- ings and Grounds. 
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a pension to George Stout Noland—to the Committee on Pen- 


sions. - 

By Mr. MOON: Paper to accompany bill granting right of way 
for road through Government reservation north £ national cem- 
etery at Chattanooga, Tenn.—to the Committee on Public Build- 


M 
A bill (H. R. 11495) granting a pension to Mary A. Bailey; 
A bill (H. R. 11686) granting a pension to Eleanore F. Adams; 
me bill (H. R. 11812) granting an increase of pension to Martin 
ice; 
pie bill (H. R. 11831) granting an increase of pension to John W, 
cker; 
A bill (H. R. 12797) to ratify act No. 65 of the twenty-first 
Arizona legislature; 
A bill (H. R. 18217) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
W. Dodge; 
A bill (H. R. 13296) granting an increase of pension to Francis 


A bill 575 R. 11252) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
. Gowdey; 


y Mr. RUMPLE: Letier of A. P. McGuirts, of Davenport, 
Towa, protesting against alleged discriminations in employment 
of teachers in the Philippine Islands—to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

Also, resolutions of Northwest Turnverein of Davenport, Iowa, 
in regard to House bill 12199—to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RYAN: Resolution of West Side Lodge, No. 320, Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, of New York City, favoring the construc- 
tion of Government vessels in navy-yards—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Kentucky: PADa to accompany House bill 
12526, granting a pension to Samuel M. James—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG: Resolutions of a meeting of Jewish people 
in Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the Goldfogle bill relating to the 
discrimination against the Jews by the Russian Government—to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the American Asiatic Association, favoring 
the establishment of a trans-Pacific cable by Freee enterprise— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


tt; 
8 (H. R. 13398) granting an increase of pension to George 
8 in; 
A bill (H. R. 13450) granting an increase of pension to Henry 


unt; 

A bill (H. R. 13613) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
G. Howard; 

A bill (H. R. 14146) granting an increase of pension to John 


Morphs 
A bill (H. R. 14184) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 


J. Fogg; and 3 
A bill (H. R. 14241) granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Dugan. 
PETITION. 


Mr. SCOTT presented a petition of sundry citizens of Martins- 
burg, W. Va., praying for the adoption of certain amendments 
to the internal-revenue law relative to the tax on distilled spirits; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


TAXATION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. STEWART. I present a statement relative to taxation 
pe and the collection of taxes in the District of 
Columbia. It is prepared by W. C. Dodge, and I think it con- 
tains very valuable information on these subjects. It has been 
prepared with great care. I move that it be printed asa docu- 
ment and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 12409) granting an increase of pension to Jesse 
M. Peck: and 

A bill (H. R. 3986) granting a pension to Martha A. Cornish. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (S. 4722) for the 
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Prayer by Rev. F. J. PRETTYMAN, of the city of Washington. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s pro- 
SSRN when, on request of Mr. CULLOM, and by unanimous con- 
sent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Jour- 
nal will stand approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A messege from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browniné, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
with amendments the bill (S. 3653) for the protection of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and for other purposes; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 

igned by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 351) granting an increase of pension to Robert 


ter; : 5 erection of a building for the use and accommodation of the De- 

A bill (H. R. 1741) granting an increase of pension to Griffith | partment of Agriculture, reported it with amendments, and sub- 
Evans; ; mitted a report thereon. 

A bill (H. R. 2480) granting a pension to Lizana D. Streeter; Mr. TURNER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 

A bill (H. R. 2606) granting an increase of pension to Albert H. | were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
Steifenhofer: f ; amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 3241) granting an increase of pension to Hinkley | A bill (H. R. 7986) granting a pension to Clara C. Hawks; and 
G. Knights; $ e A bill (H. R. 5328) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 

A bill (H. R. 8678) granting an increase of pension to John | Bortle. 
Washburn; r Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 

A bill (H. R. 3733) granting an increase of pension to Israel | were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
Haller; } out amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 3910) granting a pension to Dennis J. Kelly; A bill (H. R. 1466) granting a pension to Alfred Hatfield; 

A bill (H. R. 5186) granting a pension to John Conter; A bill (H. R. 292) granting a pension to Henrietta Gottweis: 
A bill (H. R. 5273) granting an increase of pension to James A bill (H. R. 5877) granting a pension to Robert Watts; and 
Van Zant; 3 A bill (H. R. 3262) granting an increase of pension to David 

A bill (H. R. 5984) granting an increase of pension to William | T. Brack. 
H. Van Pipars : i Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
A bill (H. R. 6030) granting an increase of pension to William | referred the bill (S. 4067) granting an increase of pension to Julia 
G. De Garis; L. Gordon, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a re- 
A bill (H. R. 7076) granting an increase of pension to Leath | port thereon. 
Gilliland; f k Mr. CARMACK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
A bill (H. R. 7704) granting an increase of pension to Christi- | was referred the bill (H. R. 14374) granting a pension to Samantha 
anna Leach; ; Towner, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
A bill (H. R. 8003) granting an increase of pension to Louisa | thereon. 
M. Macfarlane; A . Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
A bill (H. R. 8924) granting an increase of pension to George | referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
W. Mathews; i i amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 
A bill (H. R. 9290) granting a pension to Frances L. Ackley: A bill (H. R. 10954) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
= bill (H. R. 9496) granting a pension to Forrest E. Andrews; | J. onam. 5 
an : A bill (H. R. 14052 anting an increase of pension to George 
A bill (H. R. 10752) granting a pension to Harriet T. Milburn; | Fusselman; and ) er s ve E 
A bill (H. R. 10773) granting a pension to Archer Bartlett; A bill (H. R. 18691) granting an increase of pension to James 
A bill (H. R. 11052) granting a pension to Nelson Johnson; M. Conrad. 
A bill (H. R. 11249) granting an increase of pension to Kath- Mr. FOSTER of Washington, from the Committee on Pen- 
arine Rains Paul; sions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 4211) granting an increase 
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of pension to Asa Worden, reported it with an amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12305) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Oaa reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

Mr. DEBOE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 7353) granting a pension to Nancy M. Williams; 

A bill (H. R.2192) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Shearer; 

A bill (H. R. 13428) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth Wall; 

A bill (H. R. 2470) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
P. Maxwell; and 

A bill (H. R. 5866) granting an increase of pension to William 
P. Schott, alias Jacob Schott. 

Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 6070) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River, at a point to be selected, within 5 
miles north of the Kaw River, in Wyandotte County, State of 
Kansas, and Clay County, State of Missouri, and to make the same 
a post route, reported it with amendments, and submitted a re- 
port there#n. 


WHITE RIVER BRIDGE IN ARKANSAS. 

Mr. BERRY. Iam directed by the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 6030) authorizing the Ne 
Bridge, Belt and Terminal Railway Company to construct a bridge 
across the White River in Arkansas, to report it favorably with- 
out amendment. There are some reasons why it is important 
that the bill should be passed at once. Lask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. TURNER introduced a bill (S. 6118) to prohibit the — 
ing of sheep on the Rainier Forest Reserve, in the State of Wash. 
i n; which was read twice by its title. 

. TURNER. In connection with the bill, I present a num- 
ber of letters and resolutions from individuals and parties in the 
State of Washington affected by this matter. I move that the 
papers be printed as a document, and that they be referred, with 
the bill, to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MALLORY introduced a bill (S. 6119) to authorize the 
Pensacola, Alabama and Tennessee Railway Company to erect, 
maintain, and operate a railway Sree across the Alabama River 
in Wilcox County, in the State of Aia ; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 6120) to authorize acceptance 
by the United States Government of Gallatin turnpike, in David- 
son County, Tenn. ; from Nashville to the national cemetery; which 
was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. FORAKER introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and, with the accompanying 

pers, referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

7 bill (S. 6121) granting an increase of pension to Elias S. 
erkins; 

A bill (S. 6122) granting an increase of pension to Hamilton 
Johnson; and 
cis bill (S. 6123) granting an increase of pension to Thomas L. 

ns. 

Mr. SCOTT introduced a bill (S. 6124) for the relief of Thomas 
McCallister; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. McCUMBER introduced a bill (S. 6125) for the erection 
and maintenance of an exposition building in the city of Shanghai, 
in the Empire of China. for the appointment of a commissioner 
in charge thereof, and for other purposes; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Mr. BURTON introduced a bill (S. 6126) to permit the Hawai- 
jan Tramways Company, Limited, to use and maintain electric 


traction; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the | 


Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. CULLOM submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate 81,145 to pay Rand, McNally & Co., of Chicago, III., for 


certain fittings on the second floor of the building leased by them 
to “as Government = 8 1 offi- 
c in Chicago, in posed im to the general 
deficiency a priation bill; n Was pe fh to be printed, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. McENERY. I submit an spe aE ee to appro- 
priate $4,785.55 to pay E. A. McIlhenny in compensation for 

, housing, feeding, clothing, and caring for shipwrecked 
sailors in the Arctic Ocean in 1897 and 1898, intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the general deficiency appropriation bill. 

In connection with the amendment I submit a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in mse to a resolution of the Sen- 
ate of March 1, 1901, relative to the account of E. A. McIlhenny 
for expenses, etc., in caring for shipwrecked sailors in the Arctic 
Ocean in 1897 and 1898. I move that the amendment be printed, 
and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FORAKER submitted an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, intended to be proposer by him to the bill (H. R. 11997) 
granting to the Hawaii Ditch Company, Limited, the right of 
way over public lands in the Territory of Hawaii; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, and 
ordered to be printed. 


SALARIES OF POSTMASTERS IN TEXAS. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I submit a resolution and ask for its pres- 
ent consideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows. 

Resolved by the Senate, That the Postmaster-General be, and hereby is, 
directed to report to the Senate the amount of required to be paid to 
each of the postmasters in the State of Texas named on the memorandum 
schedule hereto attached, or to their heirs, for service as postmasters in each 
biennial term specified on such memorandum schedule, in order to make 
effective sections 47, 474, and 475 of the tal tions of 1868. and the act 
of June 12. 1866, section 8, and the act o Post- 
master-General Gresham in an o; 


intent, meaning, and requirement of said statutes furnished for publication 
to the press through ef Clerk Walker on Febi 16, 1884, and printed 
as Exhibit A, Senate Executive Document No. 146, Norty nintk Congress, 
first session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of resolution? 

Mr. SPOONER. I think it ought to go over until the chairman 
of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads is present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will go over under the rule. 

Mr. SPOONER. I suppose the Senator from Texas has no ob- 
jection to that course? 

Mr. CULBERSON. What is the suggestion of the Senator? 

Mr. SPOONER. I said I thought the resolution ought to go 
over until the chairman of the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads is present. 

Mr. CULB ON. Itis a mere formal resolution of inquiry. 

Mr. SPOONER. It is merely formal, but it will necessitate, I 
in ge a great deal of labor, and there are propositions in- 
volved which are pending as to other States, I understand. Let 
it go over until to-morrow, and then the chairman of the commit- 
tee will be present. 

The P ENT pro tempore. 
the rule. i 

Mr. CULBERSON subsequently said: I ask to have referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads the resolution which 
I introduced this 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PERKS in the chair). If 
there be no objection, that reference will be made. 


REBECCA J. TAYLOR. 


Mr. CARMACK. I submit a resolution and ask that it be read. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 
Whereas it appears that Rebecca J. Taylor, late a clerk in the War 

ition in the i 


classified service, was, by order of the Secre- 
rged from her position on the 7th day of June, 1902: There- 


the Senate of the United States of America, That the Committee 
on Civil Service and Retrenchment be instructed to inquire and report the 
annie for such discharge, and whether the same was made in accordance 
with law. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee ask for the present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. CARMAC I should like to have consideration of the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDENT 'pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCOTT. I object. 

Mr. NELSON. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over 
under the rule, 


The resolution goes over under 
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CONDUITS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask, at the request of the chairman of 
the committee, that the joint eee (S. R. 81) to imeri the 
use of conduits in the District of Columbia be recommitted to 
that committee. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire asks that the joint resolution (S. R. 81) to enlarge the use 
of conduits in the District of Columbia be recommitted to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. and the order is made. 

Mr. BAILEY. I should like to know what the resolution is 
before unanimous consent is given. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator from Texas that 
the resolution is on the Calendar of the Serate and the chairman 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia requested me to 
have it recommitted for further consideration. 

Mr. BAILEY. Oh, it is simply to recommit? 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have no objection in the world to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
recommitted to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. B. F. 
BARNES, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on this day approved and signed the act (S. 259) to establish 
a light-house and fog-signal station at Semiahmoo Harbor, Gulf 
of Georgia, Puget Sound, State of Washington. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the naval appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the, Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 14046) 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
Paas June 30, 1903, and for other seg Pending 

PRESIDENT protempore. The pending genon ison the 
Sent oem of the committee out the clauses beginning 
on page 77, after line 17, under the heading “Increase of the 
Navy,” and inserting the matter on pages, 79, 80, and 81, relating 
to increase of the nayal establishment. 

Mr. HALE. The bill was all concluded yesterday, except as to 
this amendment, which was passed over, and the Senator from 
California [Mr. PERKINS] had the floor upon it to submit some 


remarks. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, when this bill came from the 
House of Representatives to the Senate, and was referred to your 
Committee on Naval Affairs for its consideration and review, it 
provided for the building of one battle ship, one armored cruiser, 
and one gunboat in the navy-yards of the United States. It was 
made mandatory upon the Secretary of the Navy that he should 
order the building of at least these three vessels in such navy- 
yards as he might designate. The Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs, after duly considering the same, amended the bill so that 
it leaves it in the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, if the 
bids are not satisfactory, or he believes that a combination has 
been formed among the different shipbuilders, to order one or all 
of these war vessels to be built in the navy-yards. 

A majority of the Committee on Naval Affairs adopted this 
amendment, and although I differed with them in the committee 
I do not propose to appeal from the committee to the Senate, for 

the reason that that committee have houghi diligently, and in- 
telligently given due consideration and thought toevery provision 
of the bill. Therefore, I acquiesce in the wil of the majority as 

expressed by them in the amendment now pending in the Senate. 
The bill will, of course, go to a conference committee and there 
the question will be de ted, as are all contested questions be- 
tween the two Houses of Congress. Indeed, there is hardly an 
act upon our statute book that has not been the subject of more 
or less controversy. One House proposes a bill and the 3 
makes an amendment. We discuss it and finally 
measure that we believe is intended to carry out inte telligently the 
object we have in view. 
A MATTER OF GOOD POLICY. 

But I can not, Mr. President, permit this opportune moment to 

para without Kring an expression to my views. I believe itis 

expedient, and good policy on the part of the Government 
to e bun 26 at least some of our naval vessels in the navy-yards of 
the country, and in doing so it is in response in a measure to the 
demands of the different labor organizations throughout the 
country on behalf of the mechanics who can do the work in 
the navy-yards. 

So I wish, Mr. President, to trespass for a few minutes upon the 
time of the Senate to give the reasons why I think, as I have 
stated, the Secretary of the Navy should dea enata at least some 
of the navy-yards where vessels shall be placed underconstruction. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. 
5 


Mr. PLATT of Connects. Does the Senator mean to say that 
this is a demand from labor organizations? 

Mr. BACON. We can not hear the Senator on this side. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The Senator from California stated 
as a reason why he advocates this policy that there is a demand 
on the part of labor unions and mechanics. Does he mean that 
= or that there is a request from them? 

ERKINS. I mean that it comes as a request, set forth 
ina petition: They have presented in a manner a pre- 
and resolutions showing why it is in the interest of the 
public service that 125 navy-yards belo poate ta the Government— 
onging to the peo be utilized by our citizens. While 
I said there isa pote for it, I mean a demand in the sense that 
it is not only a privilege but it is the right of the humblest citizen 
of this land to appeal to Congress if he has a vance, so that 
grievances 3 ee — fey Congress, fo: 1 5 are poe tae 
representatives e people o country. This is p ya 
ntative Government, and those of us who are for the time 
bang del elegated to represent the people should endeayor not only 
to carry out their wishes so far as it is practicable, but, as I be- 
lieve every conscientious representative in Congress does, to cast 
his vote on the side of that which he believes to be for the 
of the general public and for the welfare and prosperity of the 
whole people. 


Mr. President, may I interrupt 


NAVY-YARDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The United States has, according to the fig of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts for the year en June 30, 1901, 
879,000,000 invested in the real estate and 8 of our Gov- 
ernment navy-yards and naval stations. The amounts so invested 
increase ry ey from year to year, and with the additions 
which have made during the past twelve months now ag 
gate. according to Admiral Bowles, Chief of the Bureau of 
struction and Repair, nearly $100,000,000. Of the pes 
and naval stations on the Atlantic and Pacific the following have 
machinery plants of the values given: Portsmouth, a 896; Bos- 
ton, $844,925; New York. $1,488,374; League Island, $325,802; 

Washington, $2,107,198; Norfolk, $863,164; Pensacola, $134, sonst 
Mare Island. $660,146: Puget Sound, $225, 122. These 
ec og dear dl fitted for the construction of naval vessels, even the 

least having a machinery plant better suited for this work than 
some of the private shipyards that have Government contracts 
for large amounts. Indeed, it is said, and I believe with truth, 
that some contracts have been given to private yards which had 
not, when their first contract was sec , machinery sufficient to 
construct anything much larger than a small coasting vessel. 
There is apparent! x no good reason why the facilities provided in 
the navy-yards of the United States should not be used. It is 
doubtful if the machinery plants of any of the private shipbuild- 
ing concerns are in many ways superior, but, if they are, the facil- 
ities of the navy-yards can be brought up to date with a small 
expenditure of money. 

THE YARD AT MARE ISLAND. 

Now, let me refer to Mare Island, and in speaking of this navy- 
yard, located in California, the State ‘which I have the honor in part 
to e floor, I 8 it of my own personal knowl- 
edge, ha familiar with its environment and its equip- 
ment ore great many years. In the case of Mare Island 8180. 000 
will complete the entire new system of steam engineering, of 
which $80,000 is appropriated in this bill, That sum will give 
it one of the best systems of shops in the United States for the 
construction and repair of modern marine machinery. An ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for repairs to and improvement of the con- 
struction plant, also provided in this bill, will place that de 
ment in a state of complete efficiency. The yard at Mare 
is therefore in a condition to construct the hulls and 5 
of any class of modern war vessels, and work of this kind, as w 
as the utilization of the facilities for repairing Government ships, 
should be the rule and not the exception. 

The water facilities at Mare Island are even now better than 
those of many other yards where battle ships are built. The 
channel from the sea to the Mare Island Yard has never given 
rise to accidents to vessels, and it was necessary for the River and 
Harbor Committee to a propriate only $381,000 to deepen the 
channel to Port Costa, a shipping port several miles above 
the Mare Island Navy-Yard, sufficiently to accommodate the 
largest battle ship and the deepest draft of merchant vessels enter- 
ne See FIGNO Dey. In Jan 1900, the U. S. S. Scindia 
took soundings from Mare Island avy-Yard to San Francisco, 
and found the least depth of water 5} fathoms, or 31} feet. A 
survey made in April of this year showed a few places of shoaling 
=e the depth at low water was pnder 30 feet, but the area is 

small and the depth of water will be brought everywhere to 
30 eet or over at low tide by a little dredging during the summer. 
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DEPTH OF WATER AT MARE ISLAND. 


When the latest survey of the Coast and Geodetic Survey was 
made, in 1896-97, the least depth of water was found over Pinole 
Point Bar, which showed 22 feet at low tide, caused by detritus 
and wash from the mines. But, as stated, the river and harbor 
appropriation will secure 30 feet at mean low tide. Yet even 
without this improvement the channel has water enough at high 
tide, when there is a depth of at least 274 feet, to admit of the 

of the Olympia, drawing 25 feet 1 inch; the Oregon, draw- 
ing 27 feet 1 inch; the Ohio, drawing 25 feet 4 inches; the Charles- 
ton, drawing 24 feet 10 inches, or the Boston, drawing 21 feet. 
These figures are for draft of water of ships complete with arma- 
ment and with full load of coal and stores. 

The facilities for launching vessels at Mare Island Navy-Yard 
are better than on the Clyde, the channel being 1,400 feet wide 
against 600 for the British yards. The Galveston, being con- 
structed at the Trigg yards at Richmond, must be launched in 
a channel only 100 feet wide. 

As to docking facilities, Mare Island Navy-Yard has in success- 
ful operation one splendid granite basin dry dock capable of re- 
ceiving an . United States cruiser or United States trans- 

rt, and has under construction another dry dock, one of the 

rgest in the country, 728 feet long on the floor, 101 feet 11} 
inches width of entrance, 72 feet width of floor, with 30 feet of 
water on the sill at mean high tide. 

There is, therefore, every requisite at Mare Island for construct- 
ing the largest modern naval vessels. 

securing data relative to the water facilities at the different 
nayy-yards and private yards where battle ships and other naval 
vessels are being constructed a abel pied state of affairs has 
been disclosed. It is found that at the navy-xards, where, if au- 
thorized, large naval vessels would doubtless be constructed, the 
depth of water is greater than at the private yards where battle 
ships are being constructed under contract. 


WATER AT OTHER NAVY-YARDS, 


The following figures, furnished by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, show the depth of water available at low tide 
alongside of the docks and wharves of the navy-yards named: 


Portsmouth, 12 to 30 feet along quay wall; 18 feet along the wharf; 40 to 52 
feet in channel about 100 feet out. 


m, 80 feet. 

New York, 20 to 30 feet. f 

League Island, one wharf, 20 feet on one side, 16 feet on other side; another 
wharf, 22 feet on one side, 20 feet on other side; another wharf, 23 feet on one 
side, 24 feet on other side. 

Washington, 12 to 16 feet. (Boats drawing 18 feet coming in at high tide 
can lie at one wharf at low tide.) 

Norfolk, 17 to 29 feet. 

Port Royal, one wharf, 17.9 feet close alongside, 27.8 feet 25 feet out from 
woe another wharf, 14.5 feet close alongside, 25.2 feet 25 feet out from 
wharf. 

Pensacola, one wharf, 22 to 24 feet; another wharf, 18 feet; another wharf, 
19 feet. 

Mare Island, 25 to 30 feet along quay wall. 

Puget Sound, 20 feet. ( Wisconsin and Oregon now alongside.) 


WATER AT PRIVATE SHIP-YARDS, 


The depth of water at mean low tide at different private ship- 
yards where naval vessels are under construction, as given by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, is as follows: 


1. Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, Newport New: 
Va. Twenty-five feet at docks, which is the greatest depth that can be carrie: 

them. 

5 2. Wm. Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.: Twenty-six and one-half feet at 
outer endof wharves at shipbuilding plant. 

3. Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal.: The depths on the eastern face 
of the dock at the Union Iron Works vary from about 8 to 15 feet, the deeper 
water being at the northern end. Inside the depths are about 14 feet, and 
are generally maintained by dredging. At the entrance to the hydraulic 
lift dock the depth is about 17 feet, a maintained by dredging. Off the 
face of the launching ways there is 6 to 8 feet, and when the draft of the 
vessel to be launched requires a pronte depth dredging is resorted to, and, 
in addition, the advant is usually taken of a cage 3 ae tide. 

4, Bath Iron e ath, Me. 1 There ae de h ia 10 to 25 feet alongside 
the wharves at Bath; ‘eet can be carried up the river. N 

5. Lewis Nixon, Elizabeth, N. J.: Fifteen feet can be carried to Elizabeth- 


rt. 
ae Fore River S. & E. Co., Weymouth, Mass.: Nineteen feet can be carried 
in the river to a point above the yards. 

fu >l eaffe & Leavy, Philadelphia, Pa.: Twenty-nine feet at outer end of 
wharf. 

8. W. R. Trigg Company, Richmond, Va.: The depth at the wharves at 
Richmond ranges from 12 to 15 feet; vessels drawing 16 feet ascend the river. 

9. Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, Wilmington, Del.: The Christiana 
River has been improved to 15 feet depth. 

10. Maryland Steel Works, Sparrow Point, Md.: Twenty-five feet at the 
wharves and 21 feet in the dredged channel leading to them. 


BIG SHIPS IN SHALLOW WATER. 


It will be observed that the Fore River Steamship and Engine 
Company has available only 19 feet of water, yet this yard is 
building two first-class armored battle ships, each of 15,000 tons, 
and each drawing 23 feet 9 inches. Mare Island has from 25 to 
80 feet along the quay wall, with at present 22 feet (which will 
be dredged to 30 feet under appropriations provided for) as the 
least depth from deep water in San Francisco Bay to Mare Island. 

The South Dakota, under construction at the Union Iron Works, 


is of 13,680 tons, drawing 24 feet 1 inch, yet inside the face of the 
docks of that yard the depth of water is only 14 feet, while off the 
launching ways the depth is from 6 to 8 feet, and dredging is nec- 
essary when a vessel is to be launched, which even then can be 
done only at a spring high tide. 

The following data, furnished by Admiral H. C. Taylor, Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation, shows, in connection with the fig- 
ures giving depth of water, that Mare Island, as its channel now 
is, is amply able to accommodate the largest vessels of our Navy: 


Draft in salt water; seo Draft in salt water, with no 
complete and with fu coal, ammunition, stores, 
Name of ship. load. or armament on board. 
Forward.| Aft. Mean. Forward.“ Aft. | Mean. 
Ft. in Et. in. Ft. in. Ft. in Ft. in. Ft. in. 
Olympia 2 2 25 1 23 71 16 0 21 0 18 6 
Oregon 27 1g 27 1} 27 1: 19 6 3 0 21 3 
99 de wenawnns 2% 2 25 4 25 8 16 6 19 6 18 0 
Charleston 24 4 24 10 24 7 17 8 21 6 19 7 
8 14 0 21 0 17 6 7 NA 13 4 


COST OF CONSTRUCTION AT NAVY-YARDS. 

With modern, up-to-date machinery, with every facility for 
construction, with an unexcelled dock, and water in plenty, it 
would appear that the only chance for a failure to construct as 
cheaply as in private yards exists in the factor of labor. With 
labor as skillful and as efficiently directed, at the ruling rates of 
wages, there would seem to be no reason why contract cost 
should be exceeded, and there is really no reason why it should 
be exceeded. Twenty years ago or more, when there was more 
or less politics in the navy-yards, there was danger that inferior 
workmen would be the rule. But ten years ago the old political 
system was changed to the merit system, which has since then 
been rigidly adhered to. The result is that mechanics are em- 
ployed through an employment board, on whom political influ- 
ence has no effect, as it is governed by strictly enforced rules, 
and the rate of wages for mechanics are fixed every six months 
at the same rate paid by private companies for the same class of 
labor. So unimpeachable an authority as the Scientific Ameri- 
can on this point says: 

Popular delusions die hard; and one of the most pernicious and persistent 
of these is the belief that war-ship construction when dene by the Govern- 
ment is poorly done and costs more than it does at private yards. There was 
a time, it is true, when the nayy-yards could not compete with private firms; 
but that wasa time when the yards were overridden by political influence 
and encumbered with lazy incompetents, who owed their positions to“ My 
with the local * Thanks to the trenchant reforms instituted. and 
carried through largely by the efforts of the present Chief Constructor, Rear- 
Admiral Bowles, our nayy-yards have been entirely emancipated from poli- 
tics, and the organization, plant, discipline, and character of work turned 
out have been brought up to a standard that is fully equal to that of the best 
private establishments. 

The naval constructors believe, and we fully a with them, that the 

vantage to have a certain 


time has come when it would be to the nation’s 
constructed in Government Landen The plant and the 


portion of its shi 
working staff at New Yorkand Boston have been brought up to such a state 


of efficiency that the largest battle ships could be constructed with economy 
and great efficiency. The high cost of the Texas, the Maine, and other Gov- 
ernment-built ships can not be quoted against this statement, since those 
ships were constructed before the yards were reorganized and when the 
plant was old and inefficient. The construction of the ships in Government 
yards would have a twofold e Gasa M It would stimulate private builders 
to exhibit some of that dispatch which has 8 been so conspicuously 
absent (some of our battle ships are a year and a half and our torpedo boats 
two and a half to three years behind their contract date), and it would be pos- 
sible to keep the well-trained navy-yard forces continuously at work, instead 
of having to discharge a large part of them whenever routine work is slack. 
The practice of bui g some of the war ships in Be A aren ph fed is fol- 
lowed to advantage in the leading European navies. We should adopt it here. 


EIGHT-HOUR LAW DOES NOT AFFECT COST. 

It is alleged that the enforcement of the eight-hour law in navy- 
yards will render the cost of labor in constructing war vessels 
considerably greater than when such vessels are built in private 
yards, where this limitation as to time does not exist. Granting, 
for the sake of argument, that labor at eight hours is less efficient 
than at nine or ten hours, I am of the opinion that the difference 
is more than made up by the fact that it is not necessary in Goy- 
ernment yards to earn interest on the capital invested or to pay 
the very large salaries given to the president and other officers 
and managers of private yards. The appraised value of the Gov- 
ernment navy-yards in 1901 was $80,000,000. Assuming that an 
equal sum is invested in private yards, construction in the latter 
would have to earn interest on that sum, which, at 4 per cent, 
would be $3,200,000 per year. To this must be added the cost of 
high-salaried officials, who draw from $10,000 to $25,000 per year, 
and which, in the case of the private yards engaged in building 
war ships, probably aggregates another million dollars a year. 
The cost of construction in Government yards, therefore, does not 


include these two items, for supervision and management are by 
naval officers already under pay, and who if not employed there 
would be detailed to other work. Interest on capital investedand 
the cost of management are therefore saved in Government ya: ds, 
and, as stated, amount to about $4,200,000 per year. It is not 
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probable that the increased cost of construction incident to the 
enforcement of the eight-hour law equals this sum, if there is any 
increase whatever on this account. I do not think, therefore, 
that the objection to Government construction on the score of the 
eight-hour law is well taken. 

EIGHT-HOUR LABOR AS EFFICIENT AS NINE-HOUR. 

But there is no ground for the assertion that a reduction of the 
hours of labor to eight per day will materially affect the product 
of that work. On the contrary, there is evidence that as much 
work is produced on an average in an eight-hour as in a nine- 
hour day. Factory Inspector Wade, of Massachusetts, in his 
testimony before the Industrial Commission, says that the effect 
of reduction of hours in factories has not reduced production or 
injured manufacturers. It was placed in evidence that the longer 
hours in Rhode Island did not give manufacturers there an ad- 
vantage over those of Massachusetts, where the workday is 
shorter, and that the Southern factories have an advantage in 
proximity of raw material, not in their longer hoursof labor. In 
all cases where continued m and nervous effort are neces- 
sary it is recognized that there isa limit beyond which such effort 
is unprofitable, and it is very doubtful whether in the long run 
men in the same kind of occupation will perform more work in 
nine hours than in eight. I do not think, therefore, that the fact 
that eight hours is the length of a working day at the navy-yards 
will result in a material difference in the product of a given num- 
ber of men when compared with that of the same number in 
private establishments not under the eight-hour law. 

WHY SHIPS CAN BE BUILT MORE CHEAPLY IN NAVY-YARDS. 


Conceding, for the sake of argument, that the higher rate of 
wages and the leaves of absence make the cost of labor in navy- 
yards very much greater than in private yards, and conceding 
that this excess will be, as Chief Constructor Bowles states, 70 


per cent, I think that construction can be more cheaply performed 
in nayy-yards than in private establishments. Constructor 
Bowles, in a communication printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, makes the cost of a vessel of the Virginia type, when built 
by contract, as follows: 


989.9 ——TTT—T—T—T—T—P—T—T—P—T—T0—————— 

In his estimate of cost in a navy- yard Constructor Bowles esti- 

mates that labor would cost double that in private yards. But 

this is hardly fair, as he had already pointed out the fact that, 

considering higher wages, holidays, and leaves of absence, such 

cost would be only 70 per gate ee Adopting his figures, 
therefore, the cost in a navy-yard would be as follows: 


Labor, at contractor's rates -- $1,600,000 
Add 70 per cent -- 1,120,000 
C — 800,000 
VATE EU DOESN onan ES FE nti T RATT E anah Gaavednsencingeean ease 80,000 

CORE DA GOV ORTON. oc adaai sundeck see seas dcdneskdatinsenurs 3, 600, 000 


I think that this is a fair comparison, adopting the data of Con- 
structor Bowles. This shows that the Government would saye 
$131,000 by building in a Government yard. 

Constructor Bowles figured that there would be an item of 15 
ps cent, due to general expense, to be added to the cost of build- 

g in the navy-yard; but it geems to me that this should not be 
so added, as the general expense account would run even if a 
vessel were not built. 

SKILLED FOREMEN AT MARE ISLAND. 


It having been doubted that the foremen of nayy-yards possess 
sufficient technical skill to superintend the construction of large 
naval vessels, I desire to call attention to the fact that there are 
at present at the Mare Island Navy-Yard eight leading foremen 
who occupied similar | ee at the Union Iron Works yards 
when the Oregon was being constructed there. And as further 
evidence of the competency of Mare Island Navy-Yard employees 
I would state that the Risdon Iron Works, of San Francisco, 
have made unsuccessful overtures to secure as superintendent for 
their yard Foreman Ship Fitter W. G. Stevens, of the department 
of construction and repair, the man who would have most to do 
with the building of a battle ship were one assigned to the Mare 
Island Yard. Mr. Stevens was foreman of the Union Iron Works 
when the Charleston was built. 

Another very great advantage of the Mare Island Navy-Yard is 
its location where it receives the benefits of the great Sacramento 
and San Joaquin rivers. The salt water from the ocean is here 
mingled with the flood of fresh water from the interior valleys, 
and in consequence becomes unfitted to sustain that kind of ma- 
rine life which is so troublesome and destructive. The teredo 


and limnoria can not live in the water of the Mare Island Navy- 
Yard, as is proved by the fact that piles driven at Vallejo thirty 


years ago are as sound as when placed there, while piles in the 


salt water at San Francisco and other points e to the sea 
water are rapidly destroyed. At Point Tiburon, Angel Island, 
and other places near the Golden Gate 75 per cent of the strength 
of a pile is lost in one year, unless it is sheathed with copper, 
thoroughly creosoted, or otherwise protected from the ravages of 
the marine insects. 

SOME OF MARE ISLAND'S ADVANTAGES. 

At Mare Island this apenas process is unnecessary, and the 
cost of works on which piling is necessary is less in the first place 
and the structures require less for repairs. Another advantage 
of this character of the water is that it destroys all marine 
growths on ships’ bottoms, so that war ships lying there are 
cleaned without the expense of docking and labor. Seagoing 
merchant ships often go to the head of San Pablo Bay that the 
barnacles may be killed by the fresh water, for it is far cheaper 
to have the growths drop off in the fresh water than to dock the 
ships and scrape the accumulations from them. And when large 
steel and iron vessels are waiting for cargoes by reason of slack 
business they are usually towed to the vicinity of Mare Island 
and Martinez and anchored, as there the bottoms of the vessels 
are safe from the accumulation of sea growth vegetation and 
barnacles. 

Still another advantage of the Mare Island Navy-Yard is its 
climate. Nowhere in the world can a better working climate be 
found. Practically every day in the year can be utilized in out- 
door labor, for the thermometer never goes below 40 degrees or 
seldom above 85, the average being above 65 for the entire year. 
Labor under such circumstances is more efficient than when it 
has to contend with the freezing blasts of winter or the hot, humid 
atmosphere of an Atlantic coast summer. It is probable that a 
workman at Mare Island, on this account, will in a year do as 
much work at eight hours a day as a man in an Eastern yard 
working nine or ten hours. It is a characteristic of the climate 
about the t bays of California that it promotes vigor and is 
free from those changes which detract so much from the efficiency 
of labor in the winter and summer months of the Atlantic States. 

A YARD PERFECTLY EQUIPPED FOR CONSTRUCTION, 

We have, then, at the Mare Island Navy-Yard all the condi- 
tions for the construction of the largest and best ships required 
by the Navy, and owing to the absence of profit on construction 
there is every reason to believe that the material used will be of 
better quality than that which is used in private yards, where a 
slight drop below the standard fixed means so much added to the 
profits of the constructors. It will certainly be far easier to kee’ 
material up to standard in nayy-yards than in private yards, an 
as far as the cost of labor is concerned, it is certain that the con- 
ditions could be no worse than those reported by the marine 
superintendent of United States transports at San Francisco, who 
testified that in the spring of 1899 shipbuilding concerns who 
were engaged in Government work put in all kinds of men; 
sometimes men that probably never had a hammer in their 
hands were getting $4.50 a day as carpenters.” 

It is sometimes argued that extra cost would be entailed upon 
the Government by having ships built at navy-yards by reason 
of the expense of preparing . This isan error. For this 
work it would make not a dollar’s difference to the Government 
whether the vessels were built in private or Government yards. 
The plans of every naval vessel are prepared in the Bureau of 
Construction by the Chief Naval Constructor and his assistant 
naval constructors, all officers of the United States Navy, assisted 
by civilian 8 paid by the Government. On the plans 
thus prepared bids are solicited, and the private firms securin; 
the contract are compelled to follow the plans thus prepared, an 
a naval officer is detailed to superintend such construction in 
order to insure strict compliance with the specifications. The 
private builder has nothing whatever to do with the preparation 
of these working plans, which cost hundreds of thousands of dol- 


lars. and he pays nothing for the work done on them. It would 


make no difference, therefore, to the Government as to this item 
in the cost of a vessel if such vessel should be built in a Govern- 
ment navy-yard. 

EUROPEAN POWERS UTILIZE THEIR DOCK YARDS, 

The three great European nayal powers—England, Germany, 
and France—utilize to the utmost the Government dockyards for 
the construction of their ships of war. At the present time Eng- 
land has 28 ships, 12 of which are battle ships and 7 armored 
cruisers, under construction in its dockyards, against 86 vessels 
in private yards, of which only 9 are battle ships, and 48 are sim- 
ply small torpedo-boat destroyers. In France the Government is 

milding 4 battle ships, 11 armored cruisers, and 8 destroyers, a 
total of 23 vessels, while 22 are being constructed in private yards. 
The German Government is building 2 battle ships and 1 armored 
cruiser, with 3 cruisers and gunboats, inst 23 vessels under 
construction in private yards. In the United States 43 vessels 
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are under construction in private yards, and not one in the Gov- 
ernment navy-yards. This does not seem to me wise business 
policy, nor is it making proper use of the facilities furnished by 
the Go g Government work. 


vernment for d 

It was in evidence before your Committee on Commerce that 
in the work of dredging harbors alone the Government would 
save money by investing several miliions of dollars in dredgers, 
even if it did not operate 10 per cent of them, as we should then 
have a practical way of knowing the actual cost of the dredging 
work, and thus prevent private companies from forming combi- 
nations and taking undue advantage of the Government. It 
therefore appears with double force that all of the repair work 
to nayal vessels should be done in the pary yaa, and at least 
one vessel, even if of only small tonnage, should always be on 
the stocks in each of the nayy-yards. 

The British naval estimates for 1902-3 show that for dockyard 
work $14,487,485 is apportioned to new or construction work and 
only $6,829,660 for repairs. For contract work $23,998,425 is ap- 
8 to construction and only 82. 296,750 for repairs. The 

e great doc of Great Britain are utilized to their fullest 
extent in building new ships. 

FOREIGN NATIONS NOW BUILDING WAR SHIPS IN THEIR OWN YARDS. 


The special consular reports on the merchant marine of foreign 
nations state that nearly all the war ships of Austria-Hun 


have been built at home, the majority in afr yee navy- 
of Denmark are t exclusively by 


at Pola.” The war shi 
the Government itself at the royal navy- In France 
many war ships are built in Toulon by the h Government 


on its own docks.” A battle ship of 14,865 tons is now under 
construction at the Brest dockyard and an armored cruiser of 
12,550 tons at Toulon. In Germany “the German Government 
owns three shipbuilding yards—one at Kiel, one at Wilhelms- 
haven, and one at Danzig—which are exclusively used for the 
building of vessels for naval . Italy has four national 
shipyards, in which were constructed during 1897 naval vessels 
aggregating 17,430 tons. War ships are built in the Government 
navy-yardsat Castellamare di Stabia, and there were under con- 
struction there in 1899 the Benedetto Brin, the Agordat, and the 
Coatit; at the Venice yard, the Ferrucio; atS ia the battle ship 
Regina Margherita, and at the 5 Bo Emmanuele Fili- 
berto was being completed. In etherlands armored and 
| era war vessels are built at the Government docks and at 


Japan has also begun to construct navel vessels in Government 
. In 1890 a second-class cruiser was ordered constructed at 
each of the Government dockyards at Kura and Yokosuka. 
Sweden is also building war vessels in its Government yards. 
Russia has three battle ships and two cruisers in Government 
yards. It is thus seen that every naval power is making use of 
its dockyards for the construction of war vessels of every type, 
and calls upon private builders for only those vessels which it has 
not facilities to construct. The United States is the only great 
= power which fails to utilize its dockyards for new construc- 
on, 


LOSS TO THE GOVERNMENT FROM CONTRACT WORK. 


In our own s repairing only is done, and by no means all 
that we have facilities for. A very large proportion of this work 
has been let out to private firms, to the great loss of the Govern- 
ment, as a from the reports in House Document No. 537, 
present session. In the report of Lieutenant-Colonel Chamberlain, 
which appears in that document, reference is made to the repairs 
on Government transports at San Francisco, on which work very 
large sums of money were expended by the Government. a 

e marine superintendent at that port testified that for this 
work there was no competition among private bidders after a 
month, when a combine was clearly formed, which resulted in 
charging the Government excessive rates. He did not believe 
that the work was done at a “ figure that it would have been done 
for commercial p es,” and thought that if the Navy Depart- 
ment was also bidding it would have had an effect on the prices 
charged. Colonel Chamberlain, from the evidence secured, came 
tothe conclusion that the three shipbuilding firms who performed 
the work had an understanding among themselves, and that 
there has been no competition between them.“ He further says 
that in most instances the lowest bid was in excess of the amount 
authorized. It is very clear, upon a careful study of this report, 
that by reason of a combination among private builders and a 
lack of competition by Government navy-yards the Government 
was compelled to pay hundreds of thousands of dollars in excess 
of a reasonable cost for repairs to transports alone at a single port. 

The case of the transport Haneock is one in point. Shearrived 
in port July 29, 1899, and a dispatch was sent to Washington 
asking authority to have necessary repairs made, whose cost was 
estimated at $40,000, which would, according to the general 
intendent, have placed her temporarily in condition for service, 
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The work was authorized and was done under oral 


5 a agreement, 
without competition, and the result was that the repairs to this 
vessel cost the Government $347,016.28, or half a million dollars 


more than was estimated to be necessary to make her available 
for service. Had the repairs been made at the Mare Island Navy- 
Yard there would doubtless have been a great saving to the Gov- 
acpi as the Navy Department would have had control of the 
work, 

BREAKING UP THE SHIP-BUILDING COMBINES, 


As bidding by the navy-yard at Mare Island for repairs to 
transports would have broken up the combine among San Fran- 
cisco shipbuilders, and saved hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the Government, so opening the navy-yards to new construc- 
tion would break up the alleged existing combine among the pri- 
vate shipbuilders of the country, and the result would be the 
saving of millions of dollars a year in the cost of new naval ves- 
sels. That a little competition will be extremely beneficial finan- 
cially — Weg ee the effect of the r 3 Ro New- 
port News 3 ing Company into 0 ip con- 
struction. In 1890 the Indiana cost $579 per ton and the Oregon 
$610, but when the Newport News compan * to bid the 
cost of battle ships was reduced very materially. e new Maine 
is now being constructed for $404 per ton, and the Wisconsin, by 
the builders of the Or , for $393 per ton. But there is an im- 


pression prevailin the Newport News company has at last 
entered pes and that competition is ean end. This 
indication is found in the following bids for new construction: 
Vessel and builder. Tonnage. | Price. 
14,014 
14,014 1 aR 000 
14,014 | 3,780,000 
14.014 28880 
14 8.750, 000 


It will be noted that there is only $5,000 difference in the bids 
for the Pennsylvania and the West Virginia. There is the same 
difference in bids on the Colorado and the Maryland. 


OFFICIAL APPROVAL OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS IN NAVY-YARDS. 


Such uniformity in bids where such very large amounts are 
involved can hardly occur without an understanding between bid- 
ders. To t such collusion from being successful it is neces- 
sary that there enter the field shipbuilding ts that can not 
enter a combine. The Go are the only ones 

y i t. That some of them 
ly able to build vessels of the largest size and of the high- 
The chief of the Bureau of 


Navy for 1909, says: 


Much has been said both in fayor and the building of vessels in 
the navy-yards. The progress made in the improvement of yard plants and 
the ever-increasing need for a permanent skilled force ready for and capable 
of at all times taking up repairs of any character which the growth in (ma- 
terial” of ne pena Roem eon ie that the question uld be 
deration. There is at the 3 in view of the 


ible to eliminate from the discussion any 
8 of policy except such as affect economy and efficiency. It has been 

e history of all the iron and steel navies in ex to-day that the buiid- 
ing of the vessels was at first entirely confided to e industry, and that 
the existence of tke nucleus of a steel fect made it necessary that the gov- 
ernments who were their owners should themselves provide for repairing 
these vessels: and that, having provided the necessary plant for this pur- 
pose, the provision for the tenance of the equally necessary thou 
vastly more difficult thing to attain, viz, efficient working crganization and 
adequate efficient personnel, forced them to undertake in their nayy-yards 
a portion of the new building work. The extent to which this is being 


by the principal naval powers may be seen by the following table: 
Govern: | Battle | Armored 
ae nent, a aiD ia her 8 
7 vern- Govern- 
a ment | ment vessels, 
8 B 
3 10 4 
3 1 4 
3 2 
1 2 


In the case of many of the European nations, for example, Denmark and 
intaining smaller navi is this necessity for a per- 

efficient navy-yard personnel felt t 2 all the naval 
ertaken by them is carried out at theirnavy-yards. What 


1902. 
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they have done and are doing is mentioned here solely to emphasize the fact 
that the unanimous testimony of experience has been and is that the execu- 


tion of a certain amount of building work at the chief 
necessary to the maintenance of such nayy-yard T 
efficient naval izstion requires; and that, whatever Neen ess such 
a courre entails, they are more than compensated for in the end. It is be- 
lieved that we have reached that stage in a naval development—still consid- 
erably behind our national developmert—which forces upon us serious con- 
sideration of this step which other naval powers have found necessary and 

rar At the outset the disadvantages to be labored under will be con- 

rable, 

Time and experience will do much toward the alleviation or possibly the 
entire remoyal of many of these. While, under existing conditions, in the 
case of the first vessels built in our navy-yards it may be expected that 
the cost will not be greatly different from, may even be somewhat greater 
than for, the same work executed by contract in the private shipyards, the 
Burean believes that such a course once entered upon would demonstrate its 
desirability and practicability in an increased officie and economy in 
naval administration, regarded as a whole, without interference with a judi- 
cious 171765 of such Government encouragement of the shipbuilding indus- 
KI as will keep the greatest number of establishments in a position to under- 

e and execute promptly any naval work which may be required. 


GCOD WORK CAN BE DONE AT MARE ISLAND. 
In the report of the Bureau of Construction and Repair for 1901 
a the following reference to the Mare Island Navy-Yard 
and its facilities for new construction: 
the extensive cha 


overnment yards is 
asa complete and 


now in progress had 
owever, a new dock 
neces 


k largely for 

Sain haa aboard ships, etc. Conditions have been altered greatly, there: 
‘ore. 

The plans and improvements submitted are based w the assum: 
that too much money has already been ed here TORES Ay ciate 
in policy as regards the continued use of the plant and appliances „and 
that it is only a question of time before at feast a limited amount o 
construction work will be authorized. The general arrangement of slips, 
docks, and buildi both of this and other departments, as now contem- 
plated is conside: admirably adapted for efficient and economical work. 


ADMIRAL BOWLES IN FAVOR OF BUILDING SHIPS IN GOVERNMENT YARDS, 


Admiral Bowles, before the House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
on February 4, 1902, advocated the construction of ships in Gov- 
ernment yards. His testimony on this point is as follows: 

* Mr. Watson. In view of the fact that the Government employees get fif- 
teen days’ leave of absence, and = can not get away from that pro: ion; 
and in view of the fact that the Government employees work ei 
day, and you can not change that; and in view of the fact that you must al- 
most constantl orp the yaro with new machinery and improved methods, 
would you think itadvisable bay og athena navy-yards to b ships? 

Admiral Bow es. I believe in ing the music. 

rer wal pow wee What wo 5 yards for? The real purpose in 

miral BOWLES. o we have navy- ‘or? rea 
ua vy-yards we saw in the Spanish war. 

Mr. LER. In facing the music, cer in your mind what you said at 
first, that it would be necessary toa the days’ leave of absence 

in order to compete with the private yards? 

Admiral BOWLES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watson. That is music yos can not face. 
Admiral BOWLES. I believe that we would need some efficient nayy-yards. 

They ought to be 3 for doing twenty times as much work as 

they i bee pe That is what I had in view when I spoke of the New York 


Navy-Yard. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would ya decrease wages? 

Admiral BowLEs. I would to the extent of paying the wages actually paid 
by private concerns. Therefore I believe in having a thoroughl equipped 
pare rere sees think the best way to have it is to get them ready for build- 

some ships. 


r. ROBERTS. Do you give that answer on the theory that we ht to 
have that kind of a navy-yard, or on the theory that we can build r 
57 in the navx- yards. or is it on the theory simply because it would give us 

er navy- ? 

Admit WLES. It is better which I aim at. I want to give the 
service in general—and I say that use I think we have nayy-yards— 
and th: refore I would recommend the building of some them. 


Mr. ROBERTS. Even though it cost more? 

Admiral BowLES. Even though it cost more in the beginning. 

That work can be done at Mare Island is made evident by 
that which has there been done. The Monadnock was in a great 
measure constructed there, when the facilities in the shape of 
Presid Dna were not so complete as at present, and the mon- 
itor is as a piece of marine work as can be found in the Navy. 
The Hartford, the old battle ship of Admiral Farragut, was re- 
built at yard, and the Boston, Alert, or ae Bennington, 
Yorktown, and Marblehead were there practically reconstructed. 
The tugboats Unadilla and Pawtucket, both steel, were con- 
structed at this yard, and extensive repairs were made to the 
Adams, Alert, Farragut, Justin, Iowa, Independence, Mohican, 
Nero, Pensacola, Phi ladelphia, Ranger, Solace, Thetis, and Wheel- 
ing. A portion of the original outfits of the following ships have 
also been built at this yard: Fox, Davis, Goldsborough, Ohio, 
Paul Jones, Perry, Preble, Tacoma, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

NO COMPETITION WITH TRANSPORTATION LINES, 


The performance of this work at the Mare Island Navy-Yard, 
and similar work at other yards throughout the country, can in 
no way affect the business of general transportation lines, which, 
it has been claimed, object to the plan of utilizing to the fullest 
extent the facilities existing at the Government yards. Were 
the Government in competition with private tion com- 

ies for general business the case would be different, for the 
cost of repairs would enable it to charge less for freight. 


But the fact is that the Government does no private business. 
Tn its vessels are carried only Government supplies and officials 
connected with the Government, there being an absolute prohi- 
bition of receiving commercial freight or private persons desiring 
transportation. y Government business is transacted, and it 
is in the interest of the taxpayer and for the promotion of the 
efficiency of the administration of the War and Navy depart- 
ments that transportation of this kind shall be performed at the 
least possible cost and that its details shall be under the absolute 
and a control of the responsible officials of the Govern- 
ment. 

It is no part of the Government's duty to cripple any of its de- 
partments and place us in a dangerous position in case of emer- 
gency that private transportation companies may have the privi- 
lege of transporting Government stores and officials from one 
port to another. The Government very properly declines to per- 
mit the use of its dry docks to private shipowners excepting in 
cases of emergency, and then the same rates are charged as those 
charged by commercial companies. Ours is not a paternal gov- 
ernment, and therefore it is not one of its functions to enter into 
competition with its citizens. We have had too many examples 
of the evils of caring for private business interests before taking 
8 of public needs to willingly continue the paternal policy 
any longer. 

will not longer upon the time of the Senate, but will 
ask permission of the Senate to insert in the RECORD as an appen- 
dix to my remarks a concise history of the selection of the présent 
site by odore Sloat, who was chairman of the commission 
which located the Mare Island Navy-Yard in California, and also 
such action as 1 of record which has since been taken. 
pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the matter will be printed in the RECORD. 
The appendix is as follows: 
APPENDIX. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NAVY-YARD AT MARE 
ISLAND, CAL. 

The following copies of letters and documents give all the information 
available relative to the establishment of a navy-yard at Mare Island: 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, Washington, June 7, 1902. 


Sin: Repl to your request of June 5, that you be furnished with a 
summary of the of the establishment of the United States navy-yard 


Con; „first session, submitted by Mr. 
No. i5 85 


; 77 of letter of of the Navy to Commodore J A. 
Smith, Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, dated January 15, 1 and 
the latter’s reply thereto, nominating officers com ing co to 
choose a site for 0 dock; the precept of the Secre of the 
Navy, dated January 27, 1852, to these officers, viz, Commodore John D. 


boar: 
the nature of the tract lately surveyed by the board in California for a site 
known as Mare 
1852, authorizing and direct 


from the directory of the 
Island.” 


resolutions of the House of January 21, 1880, call for “any and all infor- 
mation in of Department rela: to the formation of barsand 
d mud, sand, and gravel at or near Island.“ etc. The plan 


N., was senior member, appointed to 
Mare Island 


* 


This is all the information concerning the selection of the site and the es- 
tablishment of the United States navy-yard at Mare Island, California, in 
possession of the Navy Department. 

Very respectfully, 


Hon. GEO. C. PERKINS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


W. H. MOODY, Secretary. 


[Senate Report No. 14, Thirty-second Congress, first session.] 

In the Senate of the United States, January 6, 1852—Ordered to be printed— ~ 
Mr. Gwin submitted the following report (to accompany bill S. 15): 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the bill to estab- 

lish a navy-yard and depot on the bay of San Francisco, in California, re- 


That they have given the subject that attention which its importance di 
led intoa brief review of the Go nt 


mands. and have been Policy of the Government 
8 permanent navy - yards for the construction and repair of ves- 

The first attempt under our t form of government to commence a 
naval establishment appears to have been demanded by the necessity of de- 


fending our commerce and citizens from the piratical depredations of the 
corsnirs. An act was the 25th of March, 1794, authorizing the 

The passing of this act, as stated by 

of War, and in charge of naval affairs, 
this second commencement of a Na 


the Union, in order as well tages 
tion as to ascertain at what places they can be executed to 


opera 


. ccc rr 
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vantage.“ Thus it appears that in the beginning, by way of experiment, 
of the Government 
ineffectual, 
ouse of Rep- 
ed that a sum of mone 


ad 

if not from the necessity of the case, the public vesse! 
were constructed in private yards; but this experiment provin; 
none of the vessels having been completed, a committee of the 
resentatives, on the 25th of January, 1797, recommend 
should be appropriated for the purpose of purchasing and fitting up a nay 


Another committee of that House, on the Sth of March, 1798, stated, in 


reference to constructing public ships in private yards, that“ in the view 
which, on several occasions, this committee have taken of the subject of pro- 
viding a naval armament, they have not failed to observe the apparently 
enormous ex and unaccountable delays which have attended every 
attempt of this kind;“ and ina letter from James McHenry, Secretary of 
War, toa committee of the House of Representatives, dated the 22d of March, 
1798, he stated that “the great delay that has occurred in the present under- 
taking must always be more or less experienced when heavy shipsof war are 
uired to be suddenly built and the Government not previously 
of the necessary timber and materials. It is certainly an unfit time to look 
for these and prepare a navy-yard when the ships are required for actual 
service. It is not to be LS eee that the jargo peos of heavy timber suit- 
able for shipsof war will be found at market or accumulated in private 
magazines for sale when wanted on occasions. Do not these cir- 
cumstances point to the expediency of a legislative provision commensurate 
to so important an object?” And eae ie a State paper 5 
Penjam mon e first Secretary of the Navy, on the 25th of April, 1800, 
e said: 


dard. 
In this view of the subject, and believing that it is the truest cony 


to provide at once permanent yards which shall be the public property, an 
which will always be worth to the public the money expende ereon, in- 
stead of pursuing the system at first adopted, which, with the experience 


before us, can only be justified on the ground that the ships now ordered 
are the last to be built by the United States, the Secretary of the Navy has 
had but little difficulty in making up his opinion that the pro course to 
be pursued is to make the building yards public property and to commence 
them on a scale as if they were meant to permanent.” In another com- 
munication upon the subject Mr. Stoddard declares that “docks for re — 
ing ships ought to be convenient to the sea, and yet not easily accessible to 
the enemy.” Yards for building the ships, where large quantities of ma- 
terials would be deposited (the destruction of which would always be an ob- 
ject with an enemy), should be, according to the opinion of Mr. — a 
a gentleman of considerable science and experience in naval architecture, 
An the vicinity of a commercial city, for the convenience of procuring able 
workmen,” Where the harbor is secure from freshets and stormy weather, 
out of the reach of an enemy.” 


These penton of public officers of high reputation in the infancy of our 
naval establishment have been verified and confirmed by an 5 of 
upward of and have been referred to because of their coinci- 


years, 

dence with the opinion of this committee as to the 8 establishing 
at once a permanent nave yard and depot on the 5 Francisco, in 
California, rather than to depend upon private establishments for the repairs 
or buil of public vessels in that bay. The committee having been so 
well satisfied of the necessity of having a naval establishment in that distant 
harbor that the 9 8 uestion e oar to their consideration was 
whether such an establishment should of a temporary or permanent 
character; and the authorities herein referred to, together with the settled 
2 Kor the Government, are considered entirely conclusive upon this 
subject. 

Whether this subject is considered as regarding simply our naval estab- 
lishment or in a commercial, J. maritime, or natio) pointof view, it 
loses none of its intrinsic importance. 

As regards the vessels of the Navy cruising upon that once distant and 
foreign coast, but now our own coast and our own country, none better re- 
member nor have felt more sensibly the want of a port of safety in that re- 
gion than our gallant naval officers (who have served for many years past 
upon the voyages and cruises in the Pacific) both for the repair or refitting of 

eir vessels, etc., the recruiting of the health and strength or numbers of 
their crews. The vessels of war taking their departure from an Atlantic 
port for a three years’ cruise, and making the long voyage around Cape Horn 
and along the western coast of this continent, arri in the bay of San 
Francisco, in: of finding themselves thousands of es from those means 
of repair and succor of any kind of which they might stand in need, will, 
when this yard shall have been established, find themselves at home, where 
every repair, aid, and assistance can be obtained. 

But the importance of this establishment to our Navy would be most felt 
should this country unfortunately be involved in war with a powerful mari- 
time nation or nations, because in that event should numerous and heavy 
fleets cut off or harass our cruisers from the Atlantic ports for the protection 
of our interests in the Pacific we should then possess the means and ability to 
construct and fit out war steamers and other vessels of war from the bay of 
San Francisco capable, with the aid of the whalers’ crews, to drive every 
hostile sail from that coast. 4 

In a commercial and fiscal point of view, the establishment of this navy- 

rd and depot and the defenses necessary to sustain it, adding, as it will not 
tail to do, to the security of the commercial marine and the numerous ves- 
sels engaged in the whale fisheries in the Pacific, the trade and commerce of 
San Francisco and other ports in California and Oregon will derive addi- 
tional importance and encouragement and co uent extension which will, 
no doubt, be sensibly felt in the revenues from the customs in those ports, 
and the benefits to be derived from this source by the Government will 
greatly overbalance any expenditure that may be made for this object. 

an extendi time and national aspect, the creation of a strong 
naval establishment in the bay of San Francisco, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, is of very t importance to this country. en the immense 
value of the whale fisheries and trade to the western coast of the two Ameri- 
cas, to China and other countries of Asia, and the islands of the Pacific and 
Indian oceans, and the daily increasing trade and commerce of California and 
Oregon, are all considered, it must be confessed that this Government is un- 
der the strongest obligations to lose no time in providing the most ample 
means for the future security of all these interests, which interests belong 
almost entirely to the commercial cities of the Atlantic coast and the enter- 
rising mariners from New England engaged in the whale fisheries; while 
Balifornia. enjoying only incidental advantages from these operations of 
and commerce, and the establishment of these resources and means of 
defense upon her soil and in her waters, will have the honor of affordin, 
upon her itory a firm resting place for the fulcrum of the lever of tha 
power of this great country, which is hereafter to maintain its maritime 
rights and peace upon the vast expanse of the Pacific and Indian oceans. 
For all great national purposes, whether defensive or offensive, or ina state 
of war, or protective of our commerce and the rights of our citizens on the 
ocean in time of it the right arm of our power is to be put forth from 


the Atlantic and Gulf coast, the left hand of that power must necessarily be 
extended from the Pacific coast. 

In reference to the interests enumerated above, it is only necessary to take 
a retrospective view of the extent of the commerce and navigation of those 


ions from the ports of the Atlantic in past years, and of the vast increase 
of commerce and navigation since the important acquisition of Califor- 
nia by the United States. The direct trade of California, concentrating 
almost exclusively in the harbor of San Francisco, for the year ending June 
30, 1851, as a by an official statement from the register of the Treasury, 
employed the number of vessels andamount of tonnageas follows: American 
vessels entered, 379. of 115,779 tons; cleared, 815 vessels, of 293,435 tons; forei 
vessels entered, 482, of 142,349 tons; cleared, 515 vessels, of 1 tons. — 
though this exhibit by no means embraces the whole extent of this trade, it 
is cient to show the large amount of commerce which has grown up in 
that State in so short a period of time, and the immense extent to which thig 
commerce is destined to arrive in the fut ure, judging from the unparalleled 
rapidity with which it has pr sed heretofore. In addition to this direct 
trade, there must be taken into ac-ount the numerous fleets of whaling ves- 
sels from the New England States frequenting the Pacific Ocean, with a ton- 
nage averaging for the last six years 15] ,651 tons, and employing a large force 
of the ablest seamen, and returning to the Atlantic ports freighted with their 
rich cargoes of sperm oil. And in further addition must be enumerated all 
the shipping and capital engaged in the extensive and valuable trade and 
commerce with China and other countries of Asia, and with the eastern ar- 
chipelago and other islands in the Pacific and Indian oceans. 

o realize the importance of the proposed naval establishment in the bay 
of San Francisco it is necessary to consider the value and extent of the in- 
terests enumerated above and the liability, in the event of a war with one 
or more powerful maritime nations, as before stated, to the injury or ruin 
of those interests. This would be prevented by providing in time the 
means of constructing and repairing public ships ina secure harbor on the 
Pacific coast, defended by sufficient fortifications against any attack that 
could be made nst it either by land or water. 

The national interests, confirmed policy, and present naval exigencies of 
the country manifestly requiring the establishment of a permanent navy- 
dand depot on the bay of San Francisco, in California, the 1 
xe ed the bill referred to them for that object with much care, an 
believe that it is well calculated to effect that purpose; but the committee 
having taken a full view of this subject, believe that such an establishment 
as is proposed by this bill will not be complete without the addition of a ba- 
sin and railway, which in connection witha floating dry dock authorizedand 
provided for by the act of the 3d of March, 1851, be an indispensable ap- 
pendage to the 5 and depot to insure the prompt and efficient ro- 
per and refitting of the public vessels, and to possess which facilities in the 
5 — San Francisco is of great importance to the Government. 

he committee therefore recommend that provision also be made for 
these objects, in order that the board of officers authorized by the bill may 
in their selection of the site for the navy-yard and depot also embrace in 
their view and arrangements all of these necessary objects. In the event 
of a war these appen to the nayy-yard would indispensably neces- 
sary to prepare vessels for sea on a short notice or to repair with proni j- 
tude vessels that may be disabled in conflict. It may also be remarked t 
the floating dry dock now being constructed would be of little utility with- - 
out the addition of the basin and railway. Indeed, the navy-yard or dock 
itself would be deprived of a most important feature, now considered as an 
int and essential part of every building and re ing navy-yard and 
absolutely necessary for the use of the Navy, whether in a state of war or 


The committee have deemed it their duty to propose this additional pro- 
vision, from several important considerations. In the first place, it will 
secure economy in the construction of these several objects by having them 
constructed simultaneously or in reference to each other, avoiding altera- 
tions and disadvantageous expenditures and loss of time ina separate and 
su uent arrangement and construction of them. In the second place, a 


provision for them all at this time will give the Government the advantage 
of the practical ence and scientific knowledge of the board of officers 
that may be api 


inted to establish the site for the ool rd, to make such 
selection of a site as may be best adapted to all these oras objects 


together, and, in the third place, all can be conveniently arranged with ref- 
— — to the same system of Police and be brought wi the same plan of 
'ense. 


In the consideration of this subject the committee have been so deeply im- 


pressed with the importance of the duties to be performed the board of 
officers, to be composed of officers of the Navy and Uni States engi- 
neers, and to be appointed for this service, and the necessity for an elaborate 


ncisco and its 
partial selection upon 5 
fessional and scientific principles, and with reference 3 to the ect 
adaptation of the site and grounds for the purposes intended and to the per- 
manent interests of the Government, that they have considered it proper to 
recommend a provision for such additional compensation and traveling ex- 
penses to these officers as not only to meet the heavy additional personal ex- 
penses to which they will be subjected in the performance of this duty, but 
to secure the services of the officers in every way qualified for this delicate 
and highly important and responsible duty. 

The committee therefore report the bill to the Senate with an amendment 
providing for these objects, and recommend its passage with the amendment, 


[Thirty-second Congress, first session.] 


propriations for the naval service for the year ending 
h of June, 1853. (Approved August 31, 1852.) 
* * + + 


and thorough examination and survey of the bay of San 
adjacent grounds, to enable them to make an im 


An act making & 
he! 


* * 

SEO. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Navy be, an 
he 5 authorized and directed to select a site for a navy-yard an 
naval depo in the bay of San Francisco, in California, or neighboring wate 
either by purchase or by reservation of public lands, as the case may be, and 
shall cause the same to be surveyed anda plat thereof to be recorded in 

roper form; and when such selection shall have been made, the said Secre- 
tore shall make such arrangements as may be necessary to establish a navy- 
yard and naval depot upon the most approved and economical plan on the 
site so obtained, and cause to be erected a foundry, machine shop, black- 
smith’s shop, boiler shop, engine house, pattern shop, carpenter shop, and 
storehouse, and for the purpose of carrying this section into effect the sum 
of $100,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the 

not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 5 of the Navy be, and 
he hereby is, ted to appoint some suitable naval officer or engineer to 
are and superintend the construction of the floating dry dock in Cali- 

ornia. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, January 15, 1852. 


Sin: You will be pleased to name three naval officers and one engineer to 
compose a commission to choose a site for the California dock. 
Iam, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 


WILL A. GRAHAM. 
Commodore JOSEPH SMITH, 
Chief of Bureau of Navy-Yards and Docks. 
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BUREAU or YARDS AND Docks, 
January 16, 1852. 
Sin: I have the honor to acknow the receipt of your letter of the 15th 
instant, and in compliance with your direction to name three naval officers 
and one engineer to compose a commission to choose a site for the California 
dock, I respectfully nominate Commodore John_D. Sloat, Commander 
C. Ringgold, Lieut. Bimon F. Blunt, and Engineer William P. S. Sanger, as 
suitable and 5 r persons to compose that commission. 
I have t onor to be, with great respect, your obedient servant, 


JOS. SMITH. 
Hon. WILL A. GRAHAM, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, January 27, 1852. 


GENTLEMEN: You are hereby constituted and oy reat 29 a board to exam- 
ine the shores and waters of the bay of San Franc: „in California, for the 
pargase of selecting a site for a navy-yard and depot, including a naval hos- 
pital and marine barracks, 

You will prepare yourself for this duty and proceed to San Francisco in 
the steamer which is to sail about the last of March next from New York for 
Chagres or Nicaragua. 

You will make a requisition upon the Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrog- 
raphy for such instruments as you deem necessary for this service. 

ou are autho’ to visit and examine for your information and satis- 
faction the floating ary dock at the navy-yard at Philadelphia and also of 


the working of the floating dry dock in New York City. 
You are authorized to a ta draftsman, who will also act as secretary 
to the board, and you be allowed three chainmen, who, in addition 


to . b. 5 duties, shall perform such other service as the board 
may direct. 

m your arrival at San Francisco, you will call on the commanding naval 
officer present to furnish for the service you are directed to perform such 
facilities’ and assistance as you may require and he may have under his 


no an 
tages of both land and water for the location of a navy-yard and depot for 
8 above indicated. 


sult upon the result of your labor. 
jad p vy-yard hospital, and barracks, and in making be A ea 
u è fol- 


for defense. 

md. Its security from violent winds and sea, and the accommodation 
for safe anchorage in its adjacent waters. 

Third. Its adaptation to the construction of a permanent stone dock, and 
for the working of a sectional floating dry dock, in connection with a basin 
and railway, if a basin and railway be practicable in those waters. 

Fourth. The facilities for procuring, and the accommodations for board- 
3 and workmen of various classes. 

. The facilities afforded for procuring most readily materials, sup- 
plies, and stores of all kinds. 

Sixth. Its fitness and adaptation for the construction of piers, wharves, 
launching ships, and building ways, storehouses for the reception and keep- 
ing of various stores, marine hospital and barracks, workshops of the differ- 
ent kinds required for the building and rs of sailing and steam vessels 
of the Navy, and such dwellings for the officers attached to the yard as you 
may deem 5 

ore you shall decide upon the point and location of the ye ie in sup- 

yore of your opinion upon the advantages and practicability of its militar 
efense, you will call to your assistance and confer with Capt. Henry Wil- 
liam eck or other engineer of the United States Army, who will be in- 
sonna to i the board his experience and advice upon this very impor- 

t subject. 

After A shall have arona and decided upon the best location available 
on will make a plan of the ground, showing the different elevations, with 
the topegraphy, as well as may be, the plan to embrace the water near the 
shore, giving e soundings and description of the und under water, with 
the height of the. water during freshets and their duration; also the rise and 
fall of the tides, and the course and velocity of the currents. Upon the plan 
‘ou will work out on a convenient scale what in your het ent are the t 
Dostions for a floating dock, basin, and railway (if n and railway are 
practicable there), stone dock, piers and wharves, ship house and launching 
ship, storehouses, foundry, machine and boiler shops, blacksmiths’ shop. 
joiners’ shop, offices and dwellings for officers, Navy hospital, and marine 


om 


You will ascertain as far as practicable, from observation and ioauiry, 
what is the effect, if the evil exists to any extent, of the marine worm in 
those waters. You will inform yourselves, as far as as reign of the kinds 
and qualities of materials for the construction of fabrics of masonry and 
W. and of the best means of procuring them. You will preserve all your 
original minutes, observations, and drawings, and when the duty assigned 
you shall be completed, which the Department trusts will not occasion your 
absence over four or fiye months, you will return to the city of Washington 
and make your report to the Department, with the necessary plans and de- 
scriptions of what you have done in the premises. 
ou will ascertain whether the site 77 may select be the property of the 
United States or of individuals, and, if the latter, inquire into the title and 
robable cost, and 4 5 are at liberty to enter into contract for a tract of 
nd sufficient for the purposes aforesaid (if the title of the place selected be 
not in the United States), subject to the ratification of this sourient, 
These instructions you will regard as confidential, and proceed in 
their fo tee and report your proceedings thereon with all practicable 


ishing you health and success in this important service and a safe re- 
turn, I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WILL A. GRAHAM. 

Commodore JoHN D. SLOAT, 
Commander C, RINGGOLD, 
Lieut, S. F. BLUNT, and 
W. P. S. SANGER, 

Washington, D. C. 


Unfortunately the report of the Sloat board can not be found among the 
avy Department, but Hon. R. W. Thompson, Secretary of 


records of the 


the Navy, in a 2 ton to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 


tives, January 27, 1 

“Ihave the honor to state that in the year 1852 à board of naval officers 
was appointed to examine the sion fe San nei co and adjacent waters and 
to select a site for a navy-yard. is board made a very careful examina- 
tion of the points supposed to pomas the requisite advantages for a naval 
station, and, after mature deliberation, came to a conclusion, sarecing. with 
the report of a former composed of Army and Navy officers, that Mare 
Island was the most eligible and advantageous ition that co be found 
in the waters of the bay of San Francisco and its adjacent waters for naval 
purposes, and they reported acco: gly.” 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, Washington, December 13, 1852. 

GENTLEMEN: You will 8 me by stating your opinion as to the nature 
of the tract latel 8 y you in California for a site fora eye Pt Sap 
known as Mare Taland. desire to have your estimate of its value, with all 
its appendages and advantages, re ng depth of water, harbors, etc. 
Your . may be formed without reference to the qon on of title. of 
which I could not expect you to we an official judgment. my object 
being to obtain some guide in the estimate of its value for land and water, 
with a view to a contract of purchi 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


JOHN P, KENNEDY. 
Commodore J. D. Soa, U. S. N., Washington, D. C. 

Commander W. S. OGDEN, U. S. N., Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. S. F. BLUNT, U. S. N., Washington, D. C. 

Engineer W. S. SANGER, U. S. N., Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, December 13, 1852. 
Hon. JohN P. KENNEDY, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


the value of the tract lately Sree 
rd, known as Mare Island,” and desiring to have “your (our) esti- 


without reference to the e of title, of which I (you) coul 
you (us) to express an o 
some guide in the estimate of i 


buildings bas Fangio fora 9 with good anchorage for ships of war; 
in our report of the 
location near San Francisco. 

In reference to the value of this site for the of a naval establish- 
ment combining, as it does, all the advantages sta in our report with re- 
spect to depth of water and general commodiousness as a harbor we are of 
the opinion, though we areaware thata large portion of it, say, nearly 
fourths, was recently pur for a much less sum, that it would not 
Pana be overestimated for the contemplated uses of the United States at 


Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

JOHN D. SLOAT. 

WM. S. OGDEN, Commander, U. S. N. 

SIMON FRASER BLUNT, SR., U. 8. N. 

W. P. S. SANGER. 

UNITED STATES BRIG MAJOR EASTLAND, 
Mare Island Straits, July 13, 1852. 

Sin: I have the honor to inform the De ment that the board appointed 
to select a site for a navy-yard and depot in the bay of San Francisco have, 
after a careful examination, come to the conclusion that Mare Island is by 
far the most eligible location for that purpose in these waters. 

The board l present their plan of the survey and detailed report on 
their return to Washington, according to instructions. 

The island is held in 80 shares by five persons. The district attorney is 
now examining the titles. If found good, the board will endeavor to ascer- 
tain for what amount it can be purch and conclude an arrangement, if 
thought advisable, subject to the approval of the Department. 

The board hope to be able to leave for Washington on the Ist of August. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
JOHN D. SLOAT, 
Senior Officer of the Board. 
Hon. WILLIAM A. GRAHAM, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington City. 


New YORK Orry, August 31, 1858. 

SIR: I have the honor to inform the Department of the arrival this day in 
New York City, of the board for the establishment of the location of the 
navy depot and dry doe at or near San Francisco, Cal. 

In consideration of the debilitating nature of the 8 from California. 
I bave hongi it advisable to delay the meeting of the board at Washi 
City, until the Ist day of October, by which time the duplicate charts and 
drawing instruments will have arrived which left San Francisco in the 
steamer of the löth August. 

Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Hon. Jonn P. KENNEDY, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


WASHINGTON CITY, D. O., October 1, 1852. 

Sin: The instructions to the board appointed to select a site for a navy- 

yard in the Bay of San Francisco require topographical drawings of the sey- 

eral points examined; and as the Department is in haste for the report of the 

rd, it is necessary, in order to expedite the work, that a topographical 

draftsman be employed. I therefore respectfully ask authority to employ a 
1 person for t 3 e 

am, very respec’ ly, your o ent servan 
JohN D. SLOAT 


Senior Officer of the Board. 
Hon. JOHN P. KENNEDY, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


WASHINGTON, December 9, 1852. 
Hon, JORN P. KENNEDY, Secretary of the Navy. 

Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith the report in triplicate (with 
maps and plans referred to therein) of the board ae to select a site 
for a navy-yard and depot, etc., at or near San Francisco. 

The board respectfully awaits your further disposition, 


V tfull: our o ent ser van 
ery respectfully, y ‘3 JOHN D. SLOAT, 
Senior Officer of the Board, 
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in te and maps and re- 


This letter, together with the report in triplica plans 
ferred to, did not reach the files of the Department until the Zeth of February, 
3853, nerie pean pening’ Or Secre of the Navy pending a tia- 
tion with Wm. H. Aspin of New York, for the ee of Mare 
Island. See letter of Secretary of Navy to Mr. Aspinwall of date the 26th of 
February, 1:33. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, February 2, 1853. 
Sra: I have the honor to submit to your consideration the accompanying 
re tothe tiie of aro Tand. in the Bay of San Francine, | a 


which 


the Department by a board of officers appointed Ss 7 55 re upon 
the various locali: localities i in California adapted to urpo ment. 
I have consequently entered into negotiations wit oo claim to be 


17... ee ee ee ee 
5 75 papens now submitted to you will show the nature of the contract I 
dearde 


d the characterof the title offered to the Government. These 
v. A contr contract dated 3 10. 8 — H. 8 wherein 


— 
A deed executed by said Aspinwall and others and offered in pursuance 
of This contract. 
3. Copies of certain deeds on record in California 8 to show the 
validity of the title of said Aspinwall and the parties he represents. 
4. Some memoranda of an adverse title to said land set up by Henry San- 


Messrs. Halleck, Peachy, and Billi of Cali- 
fornia, expressing their views of the validity of the title offered Frig 


title, and his opinion will greatly ea cer your examination of the sub 
ae, fe pamphlet con: the opinion of the board of commission- 
ers of ornia land claims in cases which presented many cases of 


describing Mare mene and itsa] 
of officers on their recen ion ae 
illustrative 7. — “subject, whieh be submit- 
our examination if you should find it necessary to refer to them. 
partment is desirous to se gogs your opinion, with a view to its final 
Nee on the con in pursuance of the duty imposed upon 


to the question whether, su 
ul. title rests in any o 


what doubts or difficulties 51 may perceive 
. Aspinwall, tion to which 


ker the purchase. 
I haw the honor to be, with the most respectful consideration, your obe- 


dient servant, 
JOHN P. KENNEDY. 
Hon. I. I. CRITTENDEN, 
Attorney-General Vatted States 


are DEPARTMENT, February 26, 1853. 
WILLIAM H. ARETE SASL, Baq 


‘ashington, ‘D.C. 
Sm: Ihave just ee a communication from the nce of that question on 
the subject of the title to Mare Island. upon a 8 of t 
made to him in pursuance of the resolution of Cong: The opi “opin: 
ion is not yet filed in this 3 harin heat — to ca a copi 
It contains a recommendation partment considers sufficient 


to justify the completion of the pon nc e le with you, and I 
therefore now write to jo ee: tosay that upon the execution of another bond 
by you for a faithful va goes with the terms of the contract made by me, 
bythe letter of the 10th of Dece , 1852, with you, I shall be ready to close 
the negotiation and accept the deed. 

The bond heretofore sent by you and dated the 27th of December refers to 
men pe mp executed by you. But as that deed was rejected and another 
one 97 5 the 4th of Jan executed, the Pad must be to conform. 
must require e new bond to be executed shall refer more partic- 
ularly to the above-mentioned contract of the 10th of December, and sti 
late for an exact observance of that contract, and that thatcontract be 
considered the dwork and guide in the shee e goer of the obliga- 
tions of the bond and the purport or intent of the d. I will prepare an- 
other pong in raed with my views and * it forward to you for 
execution imm 

When it is re 33 and the deed shall be approved, a 
8 will be ocr to pay money. 
ho exact amount of the 8 money will be as estimated by the Au- 
ditor, and the amount of fee claimed by Mr. Bates will be deducted g and held 
y the Government until that question is determined or some other satisfac- 
arrangement made. 
Very truly, yours, JOHN P. KENNEDY. 
In 1873 a board of ac g appointed by by x; 3 ae AN 
of the Navy, cons . P.S. Sanger, Cal 
made an examination 5 T revising tho plan of ie cen poe, 
in the course of a ap Deg exhaustive 7 
By reference to accompanying it will be seen from the dia- 


gram showing the range of tides that the neigh tof the highest known tide 
was 2.2) feet below the point established as the height of the dock coping, and 
with such a tide there would be 30.30 feet sb e on the gate sill of dock. 
The lowest known low tide was 12.00 feet below Sis oars, and that at such 
a tide there would be 2).47 feet of water on the sill he 8 height of 
all the ter high tides’ observed is 4.59 feet below the c gives 
28 feet of water on the 8 soos average of all the ‘lesser ki 5 1s 5.42 
feet below coping, and 27.08 feet of water on ratty sill. The average of 
the * 5 low fides" 89. 15 fect below copin. — 5 ves B.H feet of nae 
ons the sill. The average of the ‘lesser low ti 1.14 feet below 
ves 21.33 feet of water on the sill; and the ‘average of all low tides 

10. 900 — below coping, and gives 22.40 feet of water on the gate sill. 

From this examination it is evident that at all times o hie h tide there 
wil bo at least 2 zeur or of 9 85 on the gate sill in excess of the depth at high 
water on the miter sills of the stone cod docks at the other navy- 3 thut 
vessels drawing 23 feet may be dock —5 the hien fades, greeter — e poser a 
es, and vessels 


vessels drawing 27 feet at an average wing 
8 2 siden It is also evident that, atan 


26.50 feet — seg? average of the Canan hi 
5 2 tide a vessel dra ‘eet of water could pass over the sill. 
ee The. stone = dock now being constructed will be of ample capacity 


; and 


wing 22 


ve vessels o e largest class, the tas of water on the gate sill at 
ion th tide | being 27. Stent. or 25 feet more than any of the other stone 
inthe country. This dock, as before stat with the floating dock, basin, 


and railways, will furnish the necessary es for buil 
ny vessels ort the largest class at resp same Tna thus p 
t on a fi mal or gu to the 
y 25 e northern the 
nection with IS railways for la 
rail will 


and 


ue 


we have locat 


clean and always in condition to be put afloat ata few hours’ Banii * 

ready for active service.” 
The Commission on Navy-Yards reported on December 1, 1 to the Sec- 
— of os Navy in regard to the advantages of the Mare nd Navy- 
as follows: 


roaches ma: 8 successfully ier Be ina against the attacks of a 


5 3 
reac! guns of — or any ng en a 
Sona ana? t not so far as to make it difficult of access. The 
„ and perfect! fy eocure is all weathers. The channel is 

and ne obstructed by ice. The climate is even and salubrious the 
‘ear round, „q F 

site are such that dry docks or basins may be at.reasonable 
cost. The Napa at every ebb tide an amount of fresh 


8 fatal to 
of wi ships aha 1 of Wharves or other woodwork placed in salt 


= The yard te convenient to the ralos communications, which center on 
shore of Napa Straits and on the shims of the = Straits of Kar 

about a mile distant. The convenient suppl fine timber for 
inexhaustible. Tue epe of water 

tat mean low tide, and abreast Com- 


the 


easily and cheaply maintained by occasional 


There is no dimeulty 
in our heaviest draft 


W the quay wall at any stage of the tide.” 


[Extracts from Directory of Ci City of Vallejo, Cal., of 1870.] 
MARE ISLAND—WHY S80 CALLED. 


Freque jaca ry? Alay“ DROE AS ORA e name Mare 
Island,” and most generally the tanation thereo! we — ge 208 Itisa 
matter of local interest that may find an a of 

Tho name its 


Origis tn itis way: In carty Gays the only fervyboat on she waters Dear Vol 

in way: In early days the o erry’ |- 

lejoand Benicia was a rude one, made chiefly of oil be barrets 6 obtained 1 from 

w. ships and pelled by sails. These els were secured together 

by beams and planking: and it was divided into com ents for the accom- 

modation of cattle. to 8 tion of which i ms — devoted. 
One day, while this boa from nicia. — dle 
squall overtook it, and 8 craft pite fearfully. ‘The animals 

Dorpen) became restive, and some of them were wn with s 

agris the weak parti that they broke 8 it. The boat wr was toroo 

the living into the Some of the liye stock were 


E 


was rescued there a 
lace * Isla de la V. * 


ed 
days after by the eral, who 
or Mare d. SThis e whole history of the 


This is the absolu 
abovenamed. Mare Island. 


POSITION, SIZE, AND SHAPE OF THE ISLAND. 


fact and 


The position of Mare Island is admirably adapted for the purposes of a 
naval station. Vessels of the largest 3 come close 2 the shore, 
while there is sufficient ancho: in the stream between the island and the 
Vallejo shore to accommodate all the fleets in the world. Mare Island is ob- 
long in shape with a of about 10 miles, and contains about 


000 acres. The surface is generally uneven, though there are no v hi 
eine. The soil aoe. and all the grain and hay used upon the island ion Wand fer 
Government animals is grown upon i 

GOVERNMENT POSSESSION, 

The Government of the United States took formal possession of Mare 
Island in 1554, through that noble and illustrious naval hero, Admiral David 
G. Farragut, then a commander in the Navy, who came here with a single 
war v. and commenced operations. At a modest building or two 

for the wants of the € vernment. Now more than ascoreof stately 
600 mechanics and laborers are barely adequate 


mained in command about four years, and it was 
that most of the buildings we veaa se and — . up. 
The plans were drawn and the yard laid out by W. P. P enren i 
of the Navy Department. 
The question is on 


agreeing 
Ro Committee on Naval Affairs. 
The amendment was agreed to 


Mr. The bill was all ‘completed last night, but there 
are one = ad other amendments. Loffer an amendment to come 
in on . is only a recast of a provision which was put 
ag — y. ask that it may be substituted for that. 

el ested pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
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request of the Senator from Maine? The Chair hears none, and 
what the Secretary is about to read will be substituted for the 
amendment agreed to on yesterday. 
The SECRETARY. On page 38, at the end of line 7, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 
Office beget | for commandant, $35.000; quarters for commandant, $12,000; 
uarters for civil engineer, $7,500; landing Sd wharves, $50,000; 8 me 
drainage, Os Foe to, workshop (to cost $80,000), $50,000; 9 and sto. 
keeper's 000, 
UNDER THE BUREAU OF EQUIPMENT. 
Equipment building (to cost $125,000), $62,500. 
UNDER THE BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING. 
a te Jö. r e . a cover show co cor 
UNDER THE BUREAU OF ORDNANCE. 
Workshop, 840,800. 
UNDER THE BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
Ship-fitters’ shop, with mold loft and 9 AN cost $200,000), $50,000; 


wer house and fuel storage (to cost $80,000 shop (to cost 
F sing $40,000; joiners’ (to cost 120,000). 52,000: foundry (to cost 


In all, $857, 800 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
what has been read is a substitute for the amendment agreed to 


on yesterda: 
Mr. HALE. It is. Itismerelyarecasting. It does not change 


the appropriation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. There are a few verbal amendments. On page 2, 
line 23, after the word “of,” strike out the words naval cadets ” 


7 2 insert midshipmen. That should be done all through the 


The amendment was agreed to 
Mr. HALE. On page 2, line 2 25, after the word as, strike out 
the word cadets and insert ee 
The amendment was mn Pye 
Mr. BAILEY. I sho d like to ask the Senator from Maine a 
question in connection with the c of designation from naval 
cadets to midshipmen and in connection with what a: to me 
to be a change in the appointment of the cadets, As the law now 
stands it is provided that as soon after the 5th of March as prac- 
ticable the Secretary of the Navy shall notify the member of Con- 
gress representing a district in which a vacancy at the Academ 
exists, and the member of Congress shall make a nomination. 
he fails, then the Secretary of the Navy may appoint. 
Now, it appears to me that in this amendment, beginning at 
the last line of aie 66 and going onto page 67, you commit the 
intment o the midshipmen directly to the President and 
te 5 the member of the House of Representatives. 


No. 

Ir. SPOONER. To what page does the Senator from Texas 

refer? 

Mr. BAILEY. Pages 66 and 67. 

Mr. HALE. Let me say to the Senator that, just as it is now, 
the appointments are all finally to be made by the President. 

Mr. BAILEY. I A they are, butis it the understand- 
ing now on the = of the committee that the two appointments 
for the State at e will be made by the President upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Senators from the State? 

Mr. HALE. The President will have nothing whatever to do 
with them. It will be just as it is in the Army. The language 
isthe same. They will be selected by the . 
e for examination, and if chey pass, will then be appointed Wy 

President. 
Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator will observe the language; it 


says: 


They shall be appointed by the President and shall, with . 
the 15 mi te men appoi woke from the U ited States at large, be actual resi- 
dents of the 8 or Territorial districts, or of the District of Co- 


lumbia, or of the States respectively from which they are appointed. 


There is the appointment by the President. There is not any- 
thing in the proposed law, as there is in the present law, which 
requires their designation by the member. The only inquiry I 
desire to make is this: Is it the understanding of the committee 
that this simply changes the designation and provides for more 


a te rege but all are to be made as at present? 
. HALE. Undoubtedly. The Senator need have no appre- 
hension whatever about that. 


Mr. SPOONER. Does the law now provide that ive shall be 

appointed on the recommendation of the member of Congress? 
r. HALE. It is more a regulation than anything else. It 

has 8 been done. 

Mr. SPOONER. That is now the law? 

Mr. HALE. It is in the law. 

Mr. SPOONER. After this passes it will not be in the law. I 
do not care about it 


Mr. HALE. The committee has no doubt whatever EEE it. 
Army. followed exactly the same rule followed in regard to the 
1m 
Mr. SPOONER. But the Senator from Texas is absolutely 


right about it. If it is in the law that it shall be done u 
recommendation of the member of Congress, and if 
passes. it eliminates that element. 

Mr. HALE. Has the Senator any fear that the President will 
interfere with what is understood and what is the law and what 
has been the invariable practice 

Mr. BAILEY. I wish to say that my whole object was to have 
it stated on the floor of the Senate what was the p Now, 
I will say for the information of the Senator that a a man who had 
examined this bill no longer than yesterday told me that the other 
construction was the one which was going to be placed upon it. 

Mr. HALE. There is no question about it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wanted it understood in the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. I am glad the Senator asked the question. There 
is no question about its practical operation—not the least. = 

Mr. SPOONER. I suppose not. 

Mr. HALE. On page 47, line eee the word and.“ I move 
to strike out ‘‘ naval cadets ” insert ‘‘ midshipmen.”’ 

The amendment was sect poy 

Mr. HALE. On page 66, line 16, after the word of, I move 
to strike out cadets and insert *midshipmen.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 66, line 21, after the word the,” I move 
to strike ont “cadets” and insert midshipmen.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 59, line 21, I move, after the word 
“yards,” to insert “and the bureau,” so as to conform to the 

er provision. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


on the 
bill 


Mr. HALE. On page 12, after line 20, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. It is not a new appropriation. It is simply a 
matter of bookkeeping. 


„ The SECRETARY, On page 12, after line 20, it is proposed to 


The 3 was coe to. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Wisconsin has an amendment 
which he desires to offer. 

Mr. SPOONER. I move to amend the bill on page 8, line 9, 
3 the word select,“ by inserting the words “on the Great 

es.’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, Thiel we will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the word “select” in line 9, page 8, 
it 5 to insert the words on the Great Lakes; 80 as to 
rea 


Naval training : The Secretary of the Navy Is here’ ted to 
appoint a board, 5 —.— of naval officers, whose duty it sha it shall be to 
on the Great Lakes a — ble = for an additi station, 


and, having selected such 


Mr. HALE. There is no abjection to the amendment. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. SPOONER. I ask the Senator in charge of the bill to 
allow the same words to go back into the caption. 

Mr. HALE. f course, there should added the words 
Great Lakes in the caption. It is not essential, but it is bet- 
ter to put in the amendment. Then it will read, Naval train- 
ing station, Great Lakes.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no objection, the 


vote by which those words were stricken from the bill will be 


reconsidered. 
Mr. HALE. They were in the bill originally. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. They werein the bill originally. 
The motion to reconsider was to. 
Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, I ofer the amendment I send 


. On page 43, after line 21, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Public Works, Bureau of Equipment: For construction of a ee 
building for Bureau of Equipment at Pensacola Navy-Yard, $100,000 

Mr. HALE. Is that estimated for in the regular estimates? 

Mr. MALLORY. It is estimated for in the Book of Estimates. 

Mr. HALE. Then I do not object. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. HALE. I move, on page 43, line 22, to change the total 
appropriation from $392,200 to $492, 200. 

e amendment was to. 
Mr. MALLORY. Ialso haye another amendment, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After line 19, on page 54, insert the following: 
Prat eH Bory Fla.: One bookkeeper, at $1,200; one shipping 

Mr. HALE. Is that estimated for? 


Mr. MALLORY. It also is estimated for. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HALE. I move, on page 54, line 21, to change the total 
e from $103,932.28 to $106,132.28, 

e amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator from Maine and the Senate to the fact that, while it 
is true that the appointment of cadets to the Military Academy 
at West Point is made under a provision exactly the same as the 
one under this bill, with the necessary change of phraseology to 
make it relate to the Military Academy rather than to the Naval 
Academy, still, in the general law, as it appears in the Revised 
Statutes, there is a different provision relating to the appointment 
of naval cadets from that which covers the appointment of mili- 
tary cadets. 

It was because 1 knew of the existence of that different pro- 
vision that I ventured to call the attention of the Senator to it. 
There was some question here, and I simply desire to put into the 
Recor that provision of the law in reference to notifying mem- 
bers, so that it shall be understood that the members of the House 
and the Senators are to be notified in the same way. I refer to 
section 1514 of the Revised Statutes, and it reads in this way: 

SEC. 1514. The Secretary of the Navy shall, as soon after the 5th of March 
in each year as possible, notify, in writing, each Member and Delegate of the 
House of Representatives of any vacancy that may exist in his ict. The 
nomination of a candidate to fill said vacancy be made upon the re- 
commendation of the Member or Delegate, if such recommendation is made 
by the Ist day of July of that year; but if it isnot made by that time, the 
Secretary of the Navy shall fill the vacancy. The candidate allowed for the 
District of Columbia and all the candidates appointed at large shall be se- 
lected by the President. 

I simply desire that it shall go into the RECORD. 

Mr. HALE. I am glad the Senator has called attention to it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. . 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

LONDON DOCK CHARGES. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


sideration of the bill (S. 1792) to amend an act entitled An act- 


relating to navigation of vessels, bills of lading, and to certain 
obligations, duties, and rights in connection with the carriage of 


pro gre ” 3 
Mr. ELSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STEWART. I ask the Senator from Minnesota to give 
way until I can have disposed of the motion to reconsider the 
Choctaw ety 

Mr. NELSON. That will involve a long debate. 

Mr. STEWART. Will I never get it disposed of? 

Mr. NELSON. I have been waiting 

Mr. STEWART. The Department is very anxious for it. It 
is tied up here. 

Mr. LSON. I have been waiting for three months, and I 
finally got a unanimous-consent agreement—— 

Mr. STEWART. The Department has been waiting for a year 
to settle this matter; for several years, infact. It has got this 
agreement, and the matter can not be acted upon until the motion 
to reconsider the bill is disposed of. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not feel that I can yield at this time. 

Mr. STEWART. I ask unanimous consent that to-morrow 
morning, immediately after the routine morning business, the 
motion to reconsider the Choctaw treaty may be taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is already a unanimous- 
consent agreement for to-morrow morning. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STEWART. Ishall object to any more unanimous-consent 
agreements if they are going to interfere with business. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that the unanimous-consent agreement was given subject to 
other matters of which notice had been given. Ihad given notice 
that I should move to proceed to the consideration of a bill 
which went over yesterday, and the notice remains on the Calen- 
dar at the present time. I do not want to lose any rights, although 
I do not wish to obstruct the consideration of the pending bill this 
morning. I want it to be remembered, however, that there was 
a condition attached to the unanimous-consent agreement, and 
that applied to the bill I have in charge. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair so understands. 
The bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, and 
is open to amendment. - 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Is there an amendment pending? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. It has 
not been read heretofore. 

The Secretary Bn esc to read the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will at the 
same time read the pro amendment of the committee. 

The SECRETARY. In line 5, after the word charge,” it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

Or any clause, covenant, or agreement whereby there is imposed on an 

thereof, 


such merchandise or rty, or on the i nsi; 
the payment of any E Md ee gee 

Mr. NELSON, Mr, President, the amendment to the existing 
law as proposed by this bill is printed in italics. There are only 
two slight amendments to the bill. The reason why the matter 
was printed in italics is simply to show the change in existing 
law. It is not an amendment reported by the committee. There 
are only two amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It appears here as an amend- 
ment. It ought not to have been printed in that way. 
Mr. NELSON. There are only two amendments. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will complete 
its reading. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Or any clause, covenant, or ment whereby there is im 
such merchandise or property, oron' the eee consigne 8 
payment of any port, harbor, dock, landing, lifting, weighing, or sorting 
charges, or of any kind for the discharge or delivery thereof, the 
payment of which is by the laws, statutes, or customs of the foreign coun’ 
or countries to which such merchandise or property shall be transpo: 
imposed on such manager, agent, master, or owner, or any persons or agen- 
cies other than the consignee or consignees thereof, or which charges are 
contrary to said laws, statutes, or customs; or any clause, covenant, or a, 
ment whereby are impaired the rights or privileges nted to the co gnee 
or consignees of such merchandise or property by the laws, statutes, or cus- 
toms of the foreign country or countries to which such merchandise or prop- 
erty shall be transported. And. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Thatis part of the bill as reported? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is part of the bill; so the 
Senator from Minnesota says. 

Mr. NELSON. There are only two amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota say that this is the bill as reported from the committee, 
and that the words in italics do not constitute a proposed amend- 
ment? 

Mr. NELSON. No; there are two amendments. I will call 
the attention of the Senate to them. After the word “landing,” 
in line 9, page 2, the committee propone to amend the bill by in- 
serting the words “‘ lifting, weighing.” The report of the com- 
mittee shows that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the Senator will be 
obliged to 77 6520 the amendment now. 


Mr. NE Those are the amendments recommended by 
the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator propose the 
amendment? 


Mr. NELSON. Yes; I propose the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Minnesota will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 9, page 2, after the word landing,” 
it is pro to insert the words ‘“‘ lifting, weighing.” 

Mr. NELSON. That is an amendment recommended by the 


committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill was improperly 
printed. It appears as if the entire matter in the bill in italics is 
a proposed amendment. It is not, the Senator says. It is the law 
as it would read if this bill should pass, with some trivial amend- 
ments which the Senator from Minnesota now proposes. 

Mr. NELSON. The matter was printed in italics for the pur- 
pose of calling the attention of the Senate to the change in the 
existing law—the amendment of the Harter law. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. The next amendment of the committee is after 
the word thereof in line 15, to insert: 

Or which charges are contrary to said laws, statutes, or customs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Minnesota will be stated. 

The SECRETARY, After the word thereof in line 15, page 2, 
it is proposed to insert: 

Or which charges are contrary to said laws, statutes, or customs. 

Mr. NELSON. The report of the committee shows these are 
the amendments recommended by the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Those are all the committee amendments. 

The bill as amended by the Senate as in Committee of the 
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Whole upon the recommendation of the Committee on Commerce 
is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of an act entitled “An act relating to nav- 
igation of vessels, bills of lading, and to certain obligations, duties, 5 
in connection with the carriage of property,” approved February 13, 1593, 
be, and it is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: “That it shall not be 
lawful for the manager, agent, master, or owner of any vessel transportin; 
merchandise or propenty ot Ke 8 pore of me Daon pons — — 

t i ing or s ing documen $ 
„%% nE hA it z Wall relieved from liabil- 


covenant, or agreement whereby it, he, or they K 
ity from loss or damage arising from negligence, fault, or failure in proper 
loading, stowage, custody, care, or proper delivery of any and all lawful 


merchandise or property commit to its or their charge, or any clause, 
covenant, or agreement whereby there is imposed on r such merchan: 
or property, or on the consignes or consignees thereof, the payment of any 
port, harbor, dock, landing, li ing, weighing, or sorting charges, or charges 
of any kind for the discharge or sire thereof, the payment of which is 
by the laws, statutes, or customs of the foreign country or countries to 
which such merchandise or property shall be transported imposed on such 
manager, agent, master, or owner, or aay. persons or agencies other than the 
consignee or consignees thereof, or which charges are contrary to said laws, 
statutes, or customs; or any clause, covenant, or agreement whereby are im- 
the rights or privileges granted to the consignee or consignees of 

such merchandise or property by the laws, statutes, or customs of the foreign 
country or . which such merchandise or property shall be trans- 
ported. And any and all words or clauses of such import inserted in bills of 
inding or shipping receipts shall be null and void and of no effect.” 

a 2. That this act shall take effect from and after the Ist day of July, 
1 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are there any further amend- 
ments to the bill as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr.HALE. Mr. President, of course the fundamental trouble 
with this bill is, as its terms show, that it proposes that men who 
ought to know their own business shall not make contracts. It 
proposes that if shippers having in view the Iong-established 
usages of docks and the unlading of vessels in London make a 
contract that in addition to their freight money—which is entirely 
a matter between them, and which is a matter of competition 
there shall be put on what are known as the London dock charges, 
charges that have come about from the natural growth of busi- 
ness, such a contract shall be illegal. Years and generations ago, 
when business was small and ships were limited in their capacity, 
they went into the Thames and unloaded over the side and light- 
ers took the cargo and carried it off, and the whole thing was 
under the charge and control of the dock men. 

As ships increased in size, as cargoes were multifarious in their 
kind, and as the shipowner found that in great ships of 5,000, 
6,000, and 8,000 tons there would be 500 or 600 different articles 
from different shippers, it was found impossible to unload over 
the side. Therefore it was settled that certain dock charges to 
cover everything should be paid for by et dose instead of the 
old oe ed paid direct to lighters and dock men. This in the 
course of the growth of business was acceded to and agreed upon 
in 1888, and it has been the law and the rule of business ever 


since, 

Now, the millers and the lumbermen are not suffering. It has 
not occurred to them that they are suffering. They have increased 
their exportations almost double inthe twelve years. They have 
monopolized and do to-day the English market for flour. Against 
seventeen thousand million pounds of flour only 178,000 pounds 
are furnished by the rest of the world; and in the twelve years 
the price paid for freight by millers has come down from 18 
cents a hundred pounds to 9 cents. There is no oppression here. 
There is nobody who has suffered. All this has worked without 
friction admirably. The old dock business has gone out and the 
whole thing is done upon the docks; the transfer is made there; 
it is all managed through the Som panies: and all charged to the 
shipper ins of its going over the side to the lighter and the 
dock men. This has gone on for twelve years, and as to how 
it has worked, after the investigation that he made of the sub- 
ject, our ambassador, Mr. Choate, says: 

The ultimate question must be whether the dock cha: imposed by the 
London clause are really unjust to the shipper, and on that question an ac- 
quiescence of twelve years by the shippers, without forcing it tothe attention 
of the Government, has a decided bearing. 

It ought, Mr. President, to have a decided bearing. 

It has been said that this is exceptional and applies only to 
London. The same kind of a provision, which has become neces- 
sary by crowded docks and immense vessels transporting various 
kinds of cargo, is used at Liverpool, Glasgow, Southampton, 
Hull, and Bristol. It is not called the London clause, because it 
is the usage at the other towns. Some of the largest compa- 
nies of the world, like the great Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, have, as a matter of convenience, a clause 
in all of their charters similar to this. So it is not a discrimina- 
tion that is made against America in favor of the rest of the world, 
but it has all been done in the interest of the convenient transac- 
tion of business. 

Now, Mr. President, there is another thing to be said about this 
measure. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCCUMBER] 


struck at an underlying weakness. If these men should get this 
bill passed it woul 


not do them the least good. They can not 


ship their flour and their lumber without a trade with the ship 


companies, and it has got to be a mutual trade, The Senator 
from North Dakota inquired of the Senator in charge of the bill 
whether if this was done it could not all be put into the freight, 
and the answer was, undoubtedly it could, but that they would 
take their chances on a cae There is the same competi- 
tion now. Any company that chooses may make its freight rates 
so low that the dock charges, included and added to the freight, 
amount only to what another company will agree to do it for. 

But the Senator says that all the companies have combined and 
they will not make any change; that they insist upon this dock 
clause being added. If we take it off and declare that men shall 
not make a contract, shall not agree to pay dock charges, the 
same companies who now combine, as the Senator says, will agree 
that their freight charges shall include the dock charges, and this 
attempt will be futile, just as it is always futile to attempt to leg- 
islate against men in their own business making their own con- 
tracts. 

See how the bill closes: 

And any and all words or clauses of such import inserted in bills of lading 
or shipping receipts shall be null and void and of no effect. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that that is exactly the form of legislation which was adopted 
in the case of the Harter act, where they had been in the habit of 
putting clauses in bills of lading exonerating the shipowners 
from liability for storage or in carrying cargo. 

Mr. HALE. Oh! That involves public policy affecting the 
liabilities of common carriers. That is another question. Here 
it is only a question of what in a particular contract a man 
agrees to pay. This does not involve the liability of a common 
carrier. That has been settled at common law. Clauses which 
are in constraint of trade have been decided to be against good 
legislation. But this is simply providing that if men make a con- 
tract as to what they shall pay a common carrier, put it into the 
agreement, and get their transported on the contract they 
have signed, those words s be considered of no effect. 

Mr. President, the Senate is not in the habit of passing such 
legislation. Iam inclined to think that in this contest between 
the steamship companies and the millers and lumbermen the 
millers and the lumbermen can take care of themselves without 
the intervention of an ironclad act which says that they are chil- 
dren, and they can not make a contract that they shall be obliged 
to stand by. From what I know of the millers and the lumber- 
men in the contest between them and the men who must trans- 
port their articles, I would risk it to them that without any iron- 
clad law like the one here proposed they will be able to take care 
of their interests. ; 

The Senator says we will take the chances of competition on 
the freight. Mr. President, there is the same competition now. 
One company says we will transport this for 9 pence a hundred 
pounds with the dock chargesadded, another company says we will 
3 it for 8 pence with the dock charges added, and another 
says for 7 pence with the dock charges added. The answer the 
Senator makes is that there is a combination and that they all 
agree upon everything. They will do just the same thing after- 
wards. You can not pass legislation which will be of any avail 
of that kind that shall control and interfere with and cripple the 
rights of men to make contracts with each other touching dif- 
ferent kinds of business that come nigh to each other and are con- 
nected. If the Senator should get his bill through without a word 
of objection, in six months the friends who are behind him in this 
matter and whom he is representing would find that they had not 


saved one 1 5 8 À 

Mr. NELSON. I will say to the Senator that we will take our 
chances on that, 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly the Senator will take his chances on 
it, and while he says he will take his chances he is asking the 
Senate to pass an anomalous bill declaring that if men make a 
contract for the transportation of their goods to London the words 
in the contract that they have put in and signed shall not be of 
effect, but shall be illegal. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Perkins in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Maine yield? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine if 
he is correct that the shipowners will immediately add it on the 
freight charges and no benefit will go to the mill men and the 
lumber men, how could it hurt the shipowners in any way? 
How could it do them any damage if that be true? 

Mr. HALE. Ido not want to see the statute book deformed 
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by any such legislation, and it is not the kind of legislation the 
Senator from Arkansas generally believes in. 
Mr. BERRY. I will say to the Senator from Maine that the 
reasons which actuate him are not the reasons which actuate the 
They care nothing about the statute book being 


by the passage of ‘such a measure, es are oppos- 
it. 


5 — says that this is not the kind of 1 tion I gen- 
erally believe in. The difficulty here is that all the shipowners 
who ship goods from Atlantic seaports have united — combined 
to force this clause into the bill of lading or freight bill 

The Senator says that the millers. and the Iumbermen are able 
to take care of themselyes. They have no remedy whatever. 
They can not ship their goods unless they insert the Clause in the 
bill of lading. They are foreed to do it, There are no other 
= to carry their goods and the 7: are absolutely helpless. 

ow, one word more, and then I shall not interrupt the Sena- 
tor further. Hesays thatthe S poyan will add it to the freight 
bill. Mr. President, I heard all the testimony; [heard the agents 
of the shipowners representing all of the combine, and my judg- 
ment is that they not add it to the freight bill, because the 
2 who do business in London will not pormi them to do it. 

they do it, then these goods will go to Liv land other ports 
and will not go to London. The w that they can 
not add it to the freight bill. 

Mr. HALE. It will make the aggregate only just what it is 
now. The Senator at my left, as I said, struck at the underlying 
weakness of this measure. You can not control and regulate— 
Lrepeat what he said Saturday—this ngs aoe and you can 
not control and regulate a combination een the shipowners 
among themselves as to freight.or as to dock charges. 

Mr. BERRY. If the Senator will permit one ga I do not 
know whether we can control these combinations or not. The 
Senator says we can not control them. There are a great many 
peake in this country who think that every effort ought to 2 

e to control these combines and to re te them. ether 
the Government will be able to do so or whether they are stronger 
than the Government is a question that will be settled further on. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, this does not touch the question 
of controlling great trusts. There is no trust here; nobody pre- 
tends that there is. It is only a case where men are engaged in 
common business. They come together; and certain matters of 
freight at certain ports, no matter who does the freighting, are 

just as surely fixed as the hours of the tide that comes and goes. 
83 it is only an agreement between men engaged in 
the same business. 

Now, what strikes one with wonder is that if this abnormal 
kind of a law, a deformity, as I call it, in the law, is such a pres- 
sure, such a grievance, how is it that it has been borne, Mr. 
Choate says for twelve years, and two years more make fourteen 

ears? 
8 Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Maine allow me? 

Mr. HALE. I never have heard of anybody suffering 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
gone to the Senator from Minnesota? 


ipowners 


Certainly. 
Mr. NELSON. ä this 
ice all the time. efforts have been nego- 
arb Ra BTE poem e Sa it 
Mr. HALE. That is right. 
Mr. NELSON. Perhaps in the last Congress no effort was 
Ba to secure 5 relief. 


Mr. HALE, No. 
3 NELSON. Before that the effort was made. They have 
ee f eee I do not want the Sena- 
3 convey impression that they have consented to it. in 


Mr. HALE. They have tried to remedy it in a business way, 
just as business men do remedy such things. If I am buying an 
article from a retail dealer, I do not ask the law to come in and 
declare that I shall not pay what I agreed Leonil poy: A 
think he is asking too much, I try to get him to cut it do 

Mr. McCUMBE Will the eee from Maine yield to me? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Sena: 

Mr. pce E ei I should te to ask the Senator a question 
upon a strai De As I understand his argu- 
ment, it is a4 pine be the same charges in some other 
form and that the shippers will get no particular remedy from 
this legislation. Conceding that, does the Senator state.as a legal 
proposition that Congress, having supervision over interstate 

and f foreign commerce, can not under that general power pro- 
hibit a clause in a bill of lading of the kind complained of here, 
and provide, further, that if it does appear in a of lading in 
the future it shall be disregarded? 

Mr. HALE. I doubt very much whether Congress has the 
power. $ 


Mr. MoCUMBER. I will say for myself that I think it has 


the 

HALE. I doubt very much whether Congress has ‘the 
power to declare that.a contract shall be void which relates not 
to the liability of a common carrier, not to his obligation, but to 
the rate at which are to be-transported. I have very great 
doubt whether Congress or the courts ‘can interfere to sustain that 
3 

Mr. 5 Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. Of course goods are billed by carriers of this 
country to foreign ports. Have we not a right to control our -n 
carriers? What was the Harter Act but an exercise of that. power? 

Mr. HALE. That act went very far, of course. My point is 
that the bill provides not for a regulation, but that where a con- 
tract is made between the parties it shall be unlawfal. 

Mr. SPOONER. But has not Congress the power in the regu- 
lation of interstate and foreign commerce to render unlawful a 
contract which is against public policy, which is discriminative? 

Mr. HALE. It may be so, as 

Mr. SPOONER. Is it not true that these London dock charges 
interfere with the commerce of this country? 

Mr. HALE. Not by any means. 

Mr. SPOONER. Is there not a discrimination—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, it becomes the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

Psat gi ste? Appa please. Is it not practically a 
‘ination apinn country? 
Mr. HALE. 
Mr. SPOONER. In other words, to what other countries does 


it appl 
Mal. To all Canada. There is just the same regula- 
tion exactly. It is not.a discrimination. 

Mr. . The North Atlantic ports. 

Mr. HALE. All North America. 

Mr. BERRY. No; all North Atlantic ports. 

Mr. NELSON. No, not North 8 not the Gulf ports. 

Mr. SPOONER. What is the objection to this bill? 

Mr. HALE. The question might be asked with reference to 
any bill, no matter how absurd its provisions should be, What is 
the practical objection to it? The practical objection is that the 

usage has been going on without trouble; that it has adapted 
freight to modern requirements; that as ships have grown large 
and cargoes have become more assorted this London dock charge 
has proveđto be the best way of increasing the facilities for ships 
entering the Thames and disc and getting away. ‘The voy- 
age is done more quickly under this arrangement, which is the 

sg a SPOONE! certain dock charges. 
SP ER. If my friend will permit me, the ships have 
Preis large in other countries as well as in this country. Car- 
goon have become assorted in other countries as well as in this 
onay. EA y is it that this London dock charge, which is ex- 
the United States, isnot exacted of ships’ cargoes from 

rence, Russia, and other countries? 

Mr. HALE. Ihave stated that in one of the largest companies 
in the world, the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, they have the same kind of a clause for the convenience of 


if. N NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. HALE. Andit not only applies to London, but, as I have 
said, it applies to these other towns—Liverpool, Glasgow, South- 
ampton, Hull, and Bristol. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. It becomes the duty of the Chair 
to lay before the Senate the unfinished business. It has passed 
the hour of 2 o’clock. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask the consent of the Senator from Alabama 
r. MORGAN], if there is no one ready to speak on the unfinished 
usiness, to let us go on and finish this bill 

Mr. CLAY. I understand that the Senator from Washington 

[Mr. TURNER] desires to proceed. 

Mr. MORGAN. The n aiaia from Washington [Mr. TURNER] 

has the floor and desires to go on. 

Mr. HALE. It will come up to-morrow morning. 


ISTHMIAN ‘CANAL, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the construction 
of a. canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

Mr. TURNER. President, an isthmian canal to unite the 
waters of the ‘Atlantic and Pacific oceans has been the dream 
of science and the hope of commerce ever since ye by her 
discoveries, gave the American Continent tothe world and to civi- 
lization. That which has been written about the project, pet 
ning at a period very soon after Spanish occupation of the Isthm 
represents in exploration, research, experiment, scientific srt 
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and lucid exposition almost as much of human effort as that 
which has been done in the immediate direction of its accom- 
plishment, and in value to the world it represents immensely 


more. 

As a result we approach the realization of this world-wide be- 
neficence with a flood of light which makes it easy of accomplish- 
ment, and 8 mabe it ap yn 5 See e ding for this 
nation, of power and w ond an own or 
Anal of elsewhere, and which has a special and peculiar in- 
terest to be subserved, to give fruition to this world-wide want, 
to this benefaction for which the world has so long ho and of 
which it has so long dreamed. It would be tedious tic 
for me to undertake to review here and now the vast literature 
of the question, embracing, as it does, the history of exploration, 
research, and report from the earliest times, the record of many 
concrete attempts to realize the project, accompanied in each in- 
stance with lamentable failure, and the speculation and demon- 
stration of the inestimable value to the world of its accomplish- 
ment. 

It would be equally tedious and valueless to review the litera- 
ture of our own country and our own times dealing with the spe- 
cial and peculiar interest which we have in the enterprise, because 
that is well known to everyone in public life. It is not only well 
known, but it is so cogent and powerful that it has raised the 
question of action by nation above and beyond the contro- 
versy of faction and party, a thing rarely seen in any coun 
where policies are settled and determined by standing politic: 
organizations. But so it is, and as a result every political party 
stands committed to the building of an isthmian canal by this 
nation, and there are but few, if any, in either branch of Con- 

who do not profess and feel the most earnest and zealous 
interest in the commencement and ing on along proper and 
correct lines of that great and inestimable work. Of course there 
are selfish interests which would retard it and, if possible, pre- 
vent it. 

Men have not yet reached, and probably never will reach, that 
“por, of benevolence and philanthropy which enables them to 
look with favor on any project, however beneficent, which 
interferes with their own personal profit and advantage. But 
aside from this interest, which all can readily identify without 
specific mention, and which I have no di ition to criticise, be- 
cause I consider its opposition natural, there is no body in this 
country, I venture to say, or at least but few, who do not agree 
and insist that the United States must build an interoceanic canal 
at the Isthmus and who do not agree and insist that the period of 
sf and reflection has passed and the period of action has ar- 
rived, and that the work must be entered on by this nation in 
earnest and at once. 

I can not assume that there is any disposition on the part of any 
one in the Senate to disappoint this insistent sense of pond ey le 
of the country. But that sense, nevertheless, may be easily dis- 

jinted. By divided counsels and an obstinate adherence to 
ong e opinions we go let slip the A ps 3 

re is upon this proposition, as upon every other ever presen’ 
to the human mind, room for controversy and discussion, and 
there is not lacking, as before stated, the selfish interest to stir up 
controversy and to incite to discussion. But there is a saving 
common sense to cut with the sword of reason the Gordian knot 
of doubt and indecision which obstructionists have tied, and itis 
om ing grace that the friends of an isthmian canal confi- 

ya 


‘After three centuries of agitation and futile effort realization of 
the wm 1 project is in sight. Shall captious criticism against 
that which is ble and 


water’s surface? For one I do not propose, if I can help it, that 
selfish and greedy interests shall be permitted to throw us back 
into a position of doubt and uncertainty and chaos. We would 
emerge therefrom, if ever, after long years of controversy with 
the chance of losing the present coign of national vantage which 
we occupy, and with the certainty that in the end we can do no 
better than if we now go forward in the pathway that reason and 
common sense and common prudence unerringly point out to us. 
No nation is interested equally with ours in an isthmian canal. 
No nation of late years has given the subject so much research 
and study. Commission after ion has been appointed, 
cony of our most eminent men, to visit the Isthmus, stud 
conditions there, and to report concerning the several routes nA 
the feasibility and practicability of each. The verdict has been 
uniformly in favor of the Nicaragua route, unless the supple- 


mental report of our last Commission be considered an exception. 
This has been for two reasons. No difficulties of an i 
character out of the ordinary are presented on that route, an 
the cost of construction there is less than elsewhere. Both these 
facts were recognized by our last Canal Commission, and induced 
an unanimous report from it in favor of Nicaragua, but the Com- 
mission was unable to resist the allurements of the bargain coun- 
ter, and with a view of saving $5,000,000 in a $200,000,000 trans- 
action, it changed its former sound conclusion, and in its supple- 
mental report gave the preference to the secondhand, i ted, 
and abandoned project at Panama. The reasons for this change 
of front have been discredited by the testimony of the Commis- 
sioners themselves and by that of everybody else, taken by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interoceanic Canals, and this is notably true of 
the chief reason for . Panama, to wit, that by so doing 
we can save 83,000,000. 

Proceeding on the well-known facts of the case, the House of 
Representatives of the Fifty-sixth Congress passed the Nicaragua 
Canal bill by a vote which was practically unanimous, but the 
Senate of that Congress thought it well to await the then prom- 
ised and long-delayed report of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
and that Congress lapsed without Senatorial action. The Com- 
mission haying subsequently made its report, the House, at the 

nt session of Congress, again passed the Nicaragua Canal 

ill by a practically unanimous vote, and the question is now 

presented to the Senate whether it will concur in that action, 

and thus give certainty and finality to this darling hope of the 
civilized worid. 

Mr. President, every commission eyer appointed in this coun- 
try, every man of scientific attainments who has ever studied the 

on, has declared in favor of the entire feasibility of the 
icaragua route, and that a canal by that route can be con- 
structed as cheaply. to say the least, as by any other route. No 
one questions, or has ever questioned, either of these facts. De 
Lesseps himself, the father of the Panama Canal, gave testimony 
in favor of the Nicaragua route when he said before the commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives that if a canal with locks was 
to be built Nicaragua was undoubtedly the preferable route. 
Since a sea-level canal has now been shown to be impracticable, 
it must, I think, be conceded that Nicaragua stands on a par, at 
least, so far as desirability, practicability, and cost with 
any route across the Isthmus that has ever been considered or is 
known to man. I think that we may go a step further and say 
that every other route than Nicaragua and Panama are now elim- 


inated from the equation. Insuperable engineering difficulties 
and inadmissible cost both stand in the way of the other projects 


which have been, from time to time, considered and discussed. 

The bill for the construction of the canal on the Nicaragua 
route being on our table, and having behind it the unanimous voice 
of the House of Representatives, we should, if disposed to build 
any canal at all, concur in the adoption of that bill unless the 
alternative proposition, now advanced for the first time, to pur- 
chase the Panama derelict and construct a canal on that route 
has manifest, pelpeble, and overruling advantages which require 
and compel its adoption. It has no such advantages, but 
every point of view at which it can be looked its ERES Kr 
as compared with the Nicaragua project, are manifest, palpable, 
and overruling. 

I now invite the attention of the Senate to some of the consid- 
erations which seem to me to require us to concur in the action 
of the House in providing for the construction of the canal by the 
Nicaragua route, and which render wholly inadmissible the 
counterproposition to purchase the Panama remnant witha view 
of attempting to 2 it out to completion. ; 

The question of original cost isin favor of Nicaragua. The con- 
trary has been but the facts do not bear out the report. 
Let us look into the question somewhatin detail. The Nica 
Canal will cost, according to the estimates of the Commission, 
$189,864,062. It will cost, according to the same estimate, to com- 
plete the Panama Canal 5144. 283,358. It will cost to purchase the 
rights of the French company in the Panama Canal in its present 
incomplete condition $40,000,000. These figures, if correct, would 
make the Panama Canal cost 8184, 233,358, as against $189,864,062 
for Nicaragua, or an advantage in cost in favor of the Panama 
praes of $5,680,704. But when we look into the two projects in 

etail this apparent advantage is found to have no foundation in 

fact. On pages 468 and 469 of Senate Document No. 253, ad Be 

1 session, will be found the following testimony of A al 
er: 


The CHAIRMAN. In the plan at Panama, did the Commission agree that no 
dam at Alajuela was necessary? 

Admiral WALKER. It was thought best not to estimate for a dam at 
Alajuela. It was believed most of the Commission, perhaps all of the 
Commission, that one was not necessary, but that if in the future there was 
any trouble about water in the dry season or any trouble with floods in the 
wet season, that a dam at Alajuela could 83 put in and would serve 
to control the floods and also to store water. 

The CHAIRMAN, Did you ascertain what would be the cost of such a dam 
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Admiral WALKER, We made no estimate of that. I think the French 
have an estimate. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the French estimate? 

Admiral WALKER. I don't remember what it is; it will cost money to 
build, of course, but it is a perfectly easy dam to build; it is on rock and 
across a narrow gorge. 

Senator HARRIS. About what would that cost? 

A WALKER, I can not say what it would cost. The French have 
an estimate for it; I don’t remember whatit was. I do not think we made 
an estimate on it, but it would cost a million or two, perhaps more. The 
dam put in there would probably be a concrete dam. 

The CHAIRMAN. On page % of the * ou sum up the whole cost of 
building the Panama anal at $144, . that include the dam at 
Alajuela, or conduit? 

Admiral WALKER. It does not. 

The CHAIRMAN, So that if that must be built hereafter, the cost of that 
will have to be added to it. 

Admiral WALKER. If that was built hereafter, it would be an additional 
cost. There is no estimate in our report for adam at Alajuela. 


On page 91 of the report of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
Senate Document No. 54, present session, in discussing the water 
supply at Panama in the season of the year, the mission 
uses this language: 

The annual flow of the and the topography of the coun’ are 
favorable, however, to a very large increase of the supply, if that be found 
desirable in the future. A reservoir can be constructed at Alajuela with a 
ca ty for storing an additional volume of water four times that now pro- 
vided for daily consumption. 


It is quite evident that the members of the Commission con- 
template the possibility at least of being required at some time 
to relieve and reinforce the Bohio Dam by a dam at Alajuela. 
The members of the Isthmian Canal Commission are eminent men 
in their profession, but they are no more so than the international 
commission of engineers appointed under article 31 of the by- 
laws of the new Panama Canal Company, which latter commis- 
sion made its report as late as November, 1898. The membership 
of the international commission was drawn from France, Eng- 
land, Germany, the United States, Russia, and the Republic of 
Colombia. I invite the attention of the Senate to what the last- 
named commission had to say concerning the importance and 
necessity of a dam at Alajuela. I read from the report of the 
international commission found in Senate Document No. 303, of 
the present session, at pages 64, 65, and 66 of said document. 

The elaborate discussion of the conditions to be fulfilled in order to har- 
monize the regulation of the freshets with the exigencies of water 
supply for the canal has established the necessity of making provision for 
two reservoirs or artificial lakes. The first one, comprising the cen- 
tral region of the canal and containing one of the levels thereof, would be 
formed i by the building of the Bohio Dam (P. K. 24).and would have a maxi- 
mum flood height fixed at elevation 20 (65.6 feet) or thereabouts. It would 
cover an area of 5,500 hectares (13,600 acres), and be able to impound, between 
elevations 17 meters (55.8 feet) and 20 meters (65.6), a reserve of about 150,- 
090.000 cubic meters (5,297 million cubic feet). This storage capacity would 
be reduced to about 100,000,000 cubic meters (3,532 million cubic feet) by a 
fluctuation of only 1.75 meters (5.7 feet). 

The second lake would be formed in the Upper Chagres Valley by the 
building of a dam at Alajuela. That dam would form the source of supply 
of the feeder in case it is decided to build the latter. 

At the height adopted for this dam a lake would be formed on the upper 
river which, at the mean elevation of the storage reserve of the freahots, 
would cover an area of about 2,600 h res (6,425 acres), and would allow the 
impounding, with a change of level of about 4 meters (13.1 feet), of 100,000,000 
cubic meters (3,582 million cubic feet), thus completing, with the reserve in 
the Lake Bohio, the 250,000,000 cubic meters (8, ion cubic feet) which 
should be held back during the greatest freshets. 

The advisability of building e Alajuela Dam, with its storage reserve, 
even in the case that a fi should become unnecessary (on account of Lake 
Bohio forming the summit level), results from two main considerations: 
First: The abandonment of Lake Alajuela would lead to the concentration 
of all the surplus flood waters inthe Bohio Lake, which would be possible 
only by giving the dam an increase of several meters more in height, a 
scheme iaee fask E> looked upon as overbold, or by lowering the minimum 
levelof the lake as well as that of the bottom of the central cut by several me- 
ters, which is not admissible. Second. The abandonment of the up lake, 
which constitutes the first regulator of the floods, would allow that 
river to enter furiously that portion of the canal territory occupied by the 
Bohio Lake, where are found, for several kilometers near the point of nt Are 
bends and natural narrows where the total volume of the freshets would cer- 
tainly produce currents detrimental and dangerous to navigation. Itis true 
that resource could be had to a suspension of navigation at critical times, 
but it would be a regrettable alternative of a nature to throw a certain 
amountof discredit upon the efficiency of the canal; it is certainly preferable 
to avoid this objection by a relatively small additionaloutlay. Moreover, it 
ts important to notice that the building of this dam will provide a consider- 
able motive power which will be advantageously applied in the working of 
the canal itself. The expense incurred would thus be plainly justified by 
the financial return to be obtained therefrom. 


From this same report, at page 92 of Senate Document No. 303, 
I find the cost of the Alajuela Dam and spillway estimated at 
$2,356,700. I do not imagine, taking the two reports together, 
and weighing the careful manner in which Admiral Walker tes- 
tified concerning Alajuela, that anyone can have much doubt 
that a dam at that point is an essential to the success of the 
Panama Canal. We thus have the additional sum of $2,356,700 
to be charged up as of the cost of the Panama project. An 
additional charge of $1,000,000 and more against the Panama 
route is found in the fact that the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
in its report of the cost of completing the Panama Canal, failed 
to take account of the necessity of building a temporary dam at 
Bohio to divert the waters of the River while the perma- 
nent dam there was being constructed. I invite attention to the 


testimony of Admiral Walker on that subject, found at pages 
469 and 470 of Senate Document No. 253, part 2: 


The CHAIRMAN. Do you think it is possible to build a permanent dam 
ee rey fencing off the waters of the Chagres River in the 8 


seaso 
Admiral WALKER. A temporary dam would do that. The French scheme, 
you know, was to put in a temporary dam and let the waters of the C 
go through the cut made for the locks; whether that would be enough is a 
queen if not, it would have to be raised so as to escape by the Gigante 
pillway. 
The CHATRMAN. Buta temporary dam in some form would be necessa: 
in order to enable you to build the permanent dam? 85. 
Admiral WALKER. I should rather leave that to the engineers. I do not 


pass an opinion on that. I should think most probably a temporary dam 


would be necessary. 
The CHAIRMAN. What would be the cost of a tempo: 


dam there that 
would fence off the waters of the Chagres and enable you to build a perma- 
nent dam? 


resi WALEER. I can not give an estimate on the cost, That is out of 
m; ne. 
he CHATRMAN. It would cost more than $1,000,000? 

Admiral WALKER. Perhaps. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not in your estimate of the cost of the Bohio dam? 

Admiral WALKER. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have omitted entirely any temporary structure? 

Admiral WALKER. That is what I understand. 

An additional charge must be made against the Panama pro- 
ject for 1,466 shares of the Panama Railroad stock held by the 
general public. When the Government destroys the commercial 
value of that property it must take up the stock held by private 
individuals. The Commission assumes that that can be done by 
paying the holders par for their stock, but this is doubtful. The 
Government of the United States can not resort to the squeezing 
process as individuals sometimes do. When it winds up the Com- 
mercial Company it must pay shareholders at least their pro rata 
proportion of the value of the assets of the company. 

r. Drake, the vice-president and secretary of the Pamana 
Railroad Company, testified before the Senate Committee on In- 
teroceanic Canals that the property was worth $13,000,000 less 
$2,500,000 of mortgage N and he testified, further 
that the road was paying, and would pay, large dividends, and 
that these would be much increased during the construction of 
the canal by the United States, and that the company had the 
exclusive sis t0 operate and maintain a railway there until the 
ear 1966. is testimony will be found on e 248 of Senate 
ent No. 253, part 1, and it shadows fo the nature of 
the claim which these 1,466 individuals will make inst the 
United States when it undertakes to retire their stock. ey must 
be paid their pro rata of $11,500,000, the present net value of the 
property, which would make their stock worth $164.28 per share, 
and they must be paid such additional sum as represents the value 
of the right of the shares to participate in large dividends for 
sixty-six years more, including the enormous dividends to accrue 
from canal construction. This last right will be certainly claimed, 
and Tepbably held, to be worth $135.72 per share, making the cost 
to the Government of retiring this individual stock $300 per share, 
or in the aggregate $439,800. 

Next, the Government must pay and retire the bonded indebt- 
edness of the railway company. is is placed by Mr. Drake at 
$2,500,000, but it appears from the supplemental report of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission that there is to be added to this sum 
$996,000 advanced to the Colombian Government in payment of 
the annual subsidy of the railway to that Government under its 
concession up to November 1, 1910, which advance was made on 

ood consideration and can not now be reclaimed. The Colom- 

ian Government having disposed of these bonds, they must be 
paid off and retired. The sum total of these bonds of the railroad 
according to the report of the Commission is: 


Ordinary bonded indebtedness -_.............-......-...2-+---- 22-2. 
Advanced to Colombia 


$2,490, 918 
%% ðVA“ a A eek sees 995, 000 

3,483,918 
But this is not all in the way of cash payments we are to be 
called on tomake. Colombia, in the draft of a treaty presented 
by her, stipulates with us that she shall be paid the par value 
of the 50,000 shares of stock which she holds in the New Panama 
Canal Company, the aggregate par value of said shares being 
$1,000,000. This means that we are to pay said sum, since neither 
we nor Colombia have any control over the $40,000,000 paid to the 
French company; and if we ntee the sum to Colombia, of 
course we must pay it. I will now recapitulate the several sums 


which I have mentioned: 

Cost of Alhajuela Dam $2, 255, 700 

Cost of temporary dam at Bohio — 1,000,000 

Retiring 1,466 shares Panama Railroad stock z 439, 

Retiring bonded indebtedness of Panama Railroad Com y 8, 486, 918 

Retiring 50,000 shares New Panama Canal Company stock , 000, 
S at et a cen a See ae ~ 8,283, 418 


Mr. CLAY. If the Senator will permit me in that connection, 
I understand that the Panama Canal Company own a certain 
amount of the stock of the Panama Railroad Company, and in 
making this purchase for $40,000,000 the Government of the 
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United States will not get anything except the stock in the Pan- 
ama Railroad Company owned by the Panama Canal Company. 
Is it not also true that there will be outstanding shares in the 
Panama Railroad Company owned by private individuals that 
we will not purchase at all? 

Mr. TURNER. Yes. 

Mr. CLAY. To what amount? 

Mr. TURNER. All the stock of the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany we get is that which is owned by the Panama Canal Com- 


pany. 

Mr. CLAY. That is what I thought. 

Mr. TURNER. That stock amounts to 68,534 shares, leaving 
out 1,466 shares of stock in the hands of individuals, which, as I 
have shown, must be retired at a cost of $439,800, if they are 
8 that it shall be retired on any terms Whatever, making 
an additional outlay, as I have before stated, of $8,283,418. 

This sum, added to the former sum estimated the Commis- 
sion, makes the cost to us of the Panama Canal $192,516,776, or 
$2,652,714 more than the estimated cost of the Nicaragua Canal. 

I have gone into this matter in detail. not because I believe the 
matter of a few millions of dollars is of any great moment in the 
settlement of this question, but to satisfy the scruples of those 
who attach importance to that feature, and who have been led to 
believe that in the matter of cost the advantage is with the Pan- 
ama route. For myself I agree with Mr. Edward P. North, the 
eminent civil engineer, who declares that the United States would 
be justified ‘‘in building the Nicaragua Canal if the Panama 
Canal could be completed and given to the country.“ 

I have not taken into account other large expenditures which 
the adoption of the Panama route will entail, because, while they 
are of importance and will run up into the millions, I have no 
means of eyen approximating the sum which they will require. 
Colombia in the canal treaty tendered to us, and which we must 
accept if we buy the Panama Canal, restricts us to a canal zone 
5 kilometers in width on each side of the canal and excludes 
therefrom the city of Panama and the city of Colon, which exclu- 
sion covers the bays, harbors, and public works therein in front 
of each city. This will render necessary the construction of a 
port at each entrance to the canal, if vessels are to have anchorage 
Peay SEER, under the protection of the canal treaty. How 
much this will cost no one knows, but it seems reasonably certain 
that it will be large—probably several millions of dollars. 

The United States is also to be required to build and maintain 
hospitals and works of drainage, sanitary, and healthful pur- 
poses along the line of the canal and its dependencies. This 
stipulation is no doubt a wise and just one, because the Isthmus 
of Panama is the hotbed of all the virulent diseases known to 
tropical countries, and when that section becomes more thickly 
populated there will be a constant and never-ending conflict be- 
tween science on the one hand and disease and death on the 
other. But the necessity for such works does not in any way 
lighten the burden of the expenditure, which it can be seen will 
be very considerable in the matter of first cost and never ending 
in the matter of maintenance. It does, however, give room for 
pause with thoughtful men, and induces in their minds a doubt 
whether works of such magnitude, bringing to this point con- 
stantly from all quarters of the world so large a number of un- 
acclimated people, ought to be undertaken under such forbidding 
conditions of health and mortality. But that is a consideration 
which it is not my purpose to discuss. 

The United States, for the same reason, is to be required to 
supply the cities of Colon and Panama with pure and healthful 
water, and to that end is to build necessary aqueducts and drain- 
age works to supply water and to drain the cities How much 
this will cost is a pure matter of speculation. We are absolutely 
without data on which to figure. Much will depend on the dis- 
tance necessary to go for pure water, and much upon the ease 
with which the situation of these cities will permit them to yield 
to sanitary drainage. We know nothing about either problem. 
ane cost may be anywhere from two million to ten millions of 

ollars. 

I beg leave to insert here, without reading, article 5 of the canal 
treaty proposed by the Republic of Colombia, from which it will 
be seen that the additio: expenditures at Panama, to which I 
have referred, must be incurred and paid if we take over the un- 
completed Panama Canal. 


ARTICLE V. 


The Republic of Colombia authorizes the United States to construct and 
maintain at each entrance and terminus of fhe oy or canal a port for yes- 
sels using the same, with suitable light-houses and other aids to navigation; 
and the United States is authorized to use and occupy within the limits of 
the zone fixed by this convention such parts of the line and of the lands 
and islands adjacent thereto as are necessary for this purpose, including the 
construction and maintenance of breakwaters, dikes, Otten, embankmen 

stations, docks, and other appropriate works. And the United States 
undertakes the construction and maintenance of such works, and bear 
hereof. The ports, when established, shall be declared free, 


all the expense t 
and their demarcations shall be clearly and definitely defined. 
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To give effect to this article, the United States will give special attention 
and care to the maintenance of works of drainage, eanitary, and healthful 
epen 


u along the line of the canal and its d. encics, in order to prevent 
fho inva: ing thelr $ sf 


vusion of epidemics, or of rompt suppression, should 
theya . With this end in view the United States will organize hospitals 
along The line of the canal and will suitably supply the towns of Panama and 
Colon with the necessary educts and drainage works, in order to prevent 
their becoming centers of infection on account of their proximity to the canal. 

The Government of Colombia will secure the possession of the land that 
may be required in the towns of Panama and Colon to effect the improve- 
ments aboye referred to, and the Government of the United States shall be 
authorized to impose and collect equitable water rates previously agreed 
upon with the Government of Colombia during fifty years for the service 
rendered; but on the expiration of said term the use of the water shall be 
free for the inhabitants of Panama and Colon, except to the extent that may 
be necessary for the maintenance of said aqueducts. 

I beg Senators to bear in mind that these additional ndi- 
tures at Panama are not offset by similar additional expenditures 
required to be made at Nicaragua. The problem there was con- 
sidered by the Canal Commission anew and in its entirety, and 
the estimate of cost includes harbors at either end and necessary 
works for the preservation of health, the latter, however, being 
simple and comparatively inexpensive on that route. There are 
no cities on that route to require expensive waterworks and 
drainage systems, and, of course, no estimate of cost for such 
works was made by the Commission. If such cities shall grow 
up in the course of time, the duty will devolve on Nicaragua of 
providing for their wants. 

The friends of Panama allege only those grounds of additional 
expenditure on the Nicaragua route over those considered and esti- 
mated for by the Commission, to wit: (a) Land damages caused by 
flooding, etc.; (b) right of way; (c) settlement for outstandi 
concessions, Butit should be remembered that the items (a) an 
(b) apply-equally to both routes, and while not specifically men- 
tioned in the estimate of the Commission for either route, are 
covered by the 20 per cent allowed for contingencies, The item 
(c), viz, retirement of outstanding concessions, need not trouble 
anyone. There isnota valid outstanding concession on the Nica- 
ragua route, nor has there been any pretense of such a concession 
which could stand in our way. Our concession comes from Nica- 
ragua, and that sovereignty will stand between us and any inter- 
ruption of canal work and n us and any claim for compen- 
sation, except as to the claim of the old Maritime Canal Company. 
The whole matter is covered by Articles X and XI of the canal 
treaty proposed by Nicaragua, which read as follows: 

ARTICLE X. 

Nicaragua covenants with the United States and guarantees that no con- 
cession, grant, or license for the purpose of trade, commerce, 8 
navigation, or for the construction of a ship canal in or through N 
territory, has been made to any other government, corporation, syndicate, 

n, natural or juridical, which in any manner encumbers or conflicts 
the lease and the rights and privileges hereby granted. 
ARTICLE XI. 
Although maintaining that, upon the principles of justice, no valid claims 


or 
wi 


of citizens of the United States exist against Nicara „the latter accepts 
the engagement of the United States to pay and to disc Ni from 
all liabilities on account of claims of citizens of the United States which may 


have arisen prior to the date of the signing of this convention. 


It is true that the Maritime Canal Company, when its conces- 
sion was declared forfeited by Nicaragua, protested against that 
action and procured the diplomatic intervention of this Govern- 
ment; but the forfeiture was so manifestly just and legal that 
Nicaragua stood her ground, and the forfeiture was maintained. 
She thought proper, however, in presenting a canal treaty, in 
view of the former action of this Government, to insist on sec- 
tion 11 of the treaty, whereby the United States is made to 
assume the obligations of dealing with any claim of her own 
citizens. The extent to which this claim is likely to embarrass 
us is seen from the testimony of the officials of the Maritime 
Canal Company taken before the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals. Mr. T. B. Atkins, the secretary of that company, testified 

Senator KITTREDGE. In the event the United States selects the Nicaragua 
route for the canal and agrees, as a of the negotiations, to pay a certain 
sum to Nicaragua and Costa Rica for the concessions, what, if any, action 
seat your company take in reference to attaching or seeking to hold that 
money? 

Mr. ATKINS. Well, I can not speak for the oth but so f: j 2 
ment of their disposition is concerned, I should — aay: Eee Ne Pe 
5 KITTREDGE. Are you able to speak for the other stockholders and 

O; 

Mr. ATKINS. No, sir. Iassume that the Government would not make such 

proposition to Nicaragua and entirely di the rights of the Maritime 
m 8 

Senator Ede In other words, you understand that the United 
States will not enter into any a, air gta: for the purchase of concessions 
from Nicaragua or Costa Rica without taking into account and adjusting 
your 

Mr. ATKINS. I do not understand anything. I assu 1 
Government of the United States would act equitenly in tle wile motes 
and Whatever they might consider equitable I believe that the company 
would accept. 

Capt. Jacob W. Miller, one of the prominent stockholders of 
that company, testified as follows: 

Senator HANNA. The Maritime Company, with which you say the Govern- 

eal, still claims, as I understand, the validity of its concessions 
from Costa Rica and Nicaragua? 
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ys tas MILLER. Yes: they have done that as a matter of form, of course. 
t 


nk in addition to that, if I remember correctly, that the president of 
the Maritime Company, Mr. Hitchcock, before he died, wrote a letter to the 
Secretary of the Interior stating that the Maritime Company was willing to 
accept anything proper in equ ty in the building of the 


icara Canal, 
that the Government should seo fit to give. My recollection is that such a 
letter was written. 


Senator HANNA. Do you mean by that that there would be no claims on 
the part of the Maritime Canal Company or the construction company against 
the 8 if it should undertake to finish the canal? 

* MILLER. Well, not beyond what the Government owes us in 
ea enator Hanna. And how much is that? 

Captain MILLER. I think the claim was $5,000,000—the money we have 
actually expended. 

Senator HANNA. And you still consider that a valid claim? 

Captain MILLER. I think it is valid to the extent of justice and equity for 
money actually expended in keeping before the American people for eight- 
een years what we consider the American canal. 

Senator KITTREDGE. The Maritime Canal Se. looks to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, as I understood your statement. Is that right? 

Captain MILLER. As I said before, I am not an officer in that company. I 
should y. personally, as a shareholder——  - 

Senator KITTREDGE, Asa stockholder of the construction compan 

Captain MILLER. Of both companies; I should say that I wan to see 
the canal built, and I think everyone wants exactly the same thing. All we 
have doue in that com y is to keep the Nicaragua project before the peo- 
pie. We do not ask for anything except what the Government wants to 
5 Senator KITTREDGE. Still they have a claim, as you understand it, which 
ay perhaps, would pees against the United States? 

ptain MILLER. We have spent $4,500,000 in eighteen years of patriotic 
work for America and an American , and we think the Government 
ht to give it back to us. 
nator KITTREDGE. You think the Government ought to give you back 
the money you have spent. with interest? 

Captain MILLER. Yes, sir; we think we ought to have that. 

It will be seen, then, that the claim in its entirety which may 
be made against us by the Maritime Canal Company is between 
four and five million dollars; that that claim is not asserted 
asa 1 claim, but merely as a broad equity; that it is not in 
fact a legal claim, and that it will depend on the discretion of 
Congress whether it ever pays one cent to the Maritime Canal 
Company. : 

The Senate may see from the foregoing how thin and insub- 
stantial this bugaboo is which our friends who favor Panama 
have raised and which to their affrighted imagination has taken 
the shape of a cloud on our title to the Nicaragua concession 
which it will require $20,000,000 to dissipate. I repeat again that 
no expenditure is required in the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal not estimated for by the Isthmian Canal Commission, nor 
is there any claim, legal or equitable, standing in the way of our 
acquiring perfect right there which it will require one cent to wipe 
out and satisfy. On the other hand, if we acquire the Panama 
Canal, $20,000,000 would be a modest estimate of the sum required 
to be spent in the completion of the canal and the supplemental 
works required over and above the estimate of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. 

The cost of maintenance after construction is another feature 
which recommends Panama to the Isthmian Canal Commision 
and which has been urged to predispose the Senate in fayor of 
that project. Some advantage may be confessed in favor of 
Panama in the matter of cost of maintenance. The canal is 
shorter than that over the Nicaragua route and the number of 
locks less. But the cost of maintenance on both routes is placed 
ata very high figure by the Commission, and it much exceeds 
the estimates of those who have had great experience and who 
are equally competent with the Commission to make an estimate, 
and it much exceeds the known cost of maintenance in other and 
similar canals now in successful operation. 

The Commission estimates the cost of maintenance for the Pan- 
ama Canal at $2,000,000 per annum; for the Nicaragua Canal at 
$3,300,000 per annum. Taking the Panama Canal at 50 miles in 
length, this estimate is equivalent to $40,000 per mile per annum 
for maintenance. Excluding 120 miles of slack-water navigation, 
created by the Conchuda Dam on the Nicaragua Canal, which 
slack water extends from the dam to the west side of Lake Nica- 
ragua and which can need but little, if any, expenditure for 
maintenance, the estimate of the Commission for maintenance of 
the Nicaragua Canal is equivalent to $45,000 per mile per an- 
num. 

The extreme liberality of these estimates will be seen when we 
onorate them with the actual cost of maintenance for existing 
canals. Theannualcost of maintenance and operation of the Suez 
Canal is $13,000 per mile; thatof the Kiel Canalis $8,600 per mile; 
that of the Manchester Canal is $9,500 per mile. The Suez Canal 
is a sea-level canal, but the two last-named canals are lock canals, 
and the cost of their maintenance includes depreciation in ma- 
chinery and repairs thereof and the salary of employees to work 
the locks, the same as will exist witha canal at the Isthmus. The 
conditions under which they are operated are in some respects 
more favorable and in some respects less favorable than those 
which exist at the Isthmus, but, assuming that wnay are all more 
favorable, it is hard to understand why there should be so great a 
disparity us these figures exhibit. 


I have not noticed in this connection the St. Marys Falls Canal 
in Michigan, because, as noted by the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
its short length, large proportion of mechanical structure, and 
immense traffic place it in a class by itself and render compari- 
son with it of little value. Yet it is worthy of mention that the 
cost of maintaining and operating the 14 miles of that canal, with 
its great proportion of mechanical structure, and with an annual 
traffic three or four times as great as that of all other canals in 
the world combined, is only from $46,000 to $60,000 per mile. 

As against the estimate of the Isthmian Canal Commission we 
have that of Mr. Lyman E. Cooley, of Chicago, the constructor 
of the Chicago Drainage Canal, based on the data for the deep 
waterway from Lake Erie to Hudson River, at New York, as 
given by the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways, 1900, and 
according to this estimate of Mr. Cooley the cost of operating 
and maintaining the Nicaragua Canal will be $1,400,000. We 
also have the estimate of Mr. Charles T. Harvey, who planned, 
constructed, and operated the St. Marys Canal, which is, for the 
W and maintenance of the Nicaragua Canal, $1,000,000. 
I beg leave to insert here, without reading, the very interesting 
and valuable letter of Mr. Cooley on this subject. 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 21, 1902. 

DEAR SENATOR: In further response to your letter of 16th instant in re- 
gard to maintenance and operation of the Nicaragua Canal, it will be in- 
structive to exhibit in parallel columns the significant data for the deep 
from Lake Erie to the Hudson River at New York, as given by 
of Engineers on Deep Waterways, 1900, and for the ragua 
Canal by the high-level plan, as suggested in my testimony of February 24 
before your committee. 

T e-Hudson waterway is yia Lake Ontario and the Mohawk Valley, 
and is to be 30 feet deep, with locks 740 b; lB day feet. The Nicaragua 

y 


waterway is to be 35 feet deep, with locks 7 y 85 feet. 
Item. Erie Hud. Nicaragua. | Ratio, 
574.5 sti d ae 
839.2 210 4 
38 6 6} 
102.4 34 8 
06 86 l 
278.6 83.555 
477 198 |. 
Batinate ˙ ( $284, 000, 000 | $189,000,000 | 14 
. N T ys cshe scien nacces net register tons 8 
Operation and maintenance | $2,930,000 $1, 100,000 2t 


The above com n is made by inspection, as the details from which 
operation and maintenance are made up are not exhibited in the report. 

e doubts have been thrown against the Nicaragua Canal. The vray ie 
Canal will be less subject to deterioration in prism, structures, and canalized 
rivers, owing to freedom from frost, more stable soil, and comparative free- 
dom from floods. 

The comparison indicates that the flat estimate for the Nicaragua route 
will be about three-eighths of the estimate of $2,990,000 for the operation and 
maintenance of the Erie-Hudson route, or $1,100,000 in round numbers. No 
large increase will be required for Nicaragua when once the canal is opened 
ant the country developed. There will be an increase in some items, dos to 
the longer season of navigation and a relative decrease in others for climate 
reasons, as noted. The estimate for Nicaragua “nd therefore be increased 
to $1,500,000, assuming that the estimate of & ,000 is proper for the Erie- 
Hudson route. 

A trial estimate may be made up by items as follows: 


service for duplicate locks, lighting, etc., total!!!! $450,000 
Dredging: Maintenance and betterment of intermediate channels 

ONG be onae enanos nese cesa=nes 3355 200,000 
Aids to navigation: Lights, beacons, buoys, signals, telegraph, and 

SOLOING e e eee 
Pilotage: Based on experience of ship channel, Quebec-Montreal, 160 

SUNN Saeco Ge eats ee eee NC ap oe SEV EA ERSAN 100, 000 


Towage: Based on assumption of 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 tons sailing 


Total operation and maintenance 1, 400,000 


It is to be noted that duplicate locks swell the estimate. These are not 
required for any traffic in sight, but for insurance against possible accident. 
The dredging estimate contemplates progressive development of interme- 


diate channels and harbors. e item of aids to navigation is probably 
more sufficient, owing to use of searchlights in night navi nan a 
wage 


ractice growing on our lakes and rivers. The items of pilotage an 
ee on c and deductions from toll bills. Police depends on turbu- 
2 oe pepa non I apprehend that it will be little more than required 
n the 
From the foregoing the probable cost will lie between $1,000,000 and 
$1,500,000 per year. 
Hoping that the foregoing will answer your purpose, I am, 


ours, truly, 
LYMAN E. COOLEY. 
Hon. Jonx T. MORGAN, 
Washington, D. C. 
` Mr. President, it is only fair to say that if the estimate of the 
Canal Commission is high for maintenance and operation at 
Nicaragua, it is correspondingly high for maintenance and oper- 


ation at Panama, and that the same relative disparity would still 
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exist between the cost at Nicaragua and at Panama. But in 
view of other considerations, which I shall now proceed to men- 
tion, it makes a considerable difference whether the disparity is 
$1,300,000 or is only four or five hundred thousand, or less, as 
the foregoing figures seem to indicate. j 

According to Article XII of the treaty proposed by Nicaragua, 
the United States is to pay Nicaragua $25,000 per annum for the 
right to construct and maintain the Nicaragua Canal; and we 
have every reason to expect that the rental to Costa Rica, which 
that Government will demand for the small portion of its terri- 
tory encroached on, will be nominal and merely for the purpose 
of perpetuating and maintaining evidence of its sovereignty over 
the territory employed. 

Our annual rental to both countries will not amount to more 
than $30,000 per annum. Colombia, on the other hand, by Arti- 
cle XXV of the treaty proposed by it, demands as the price of the 
Panama Canal, an annuity to be agreed upon by the two govern- 
ments at the expiration of fourteen years from the ratification of 
treaty, based upon the principle of compensation for the use of 
the zone granted for canal popoa, for the proprietary rights 
over the Panama Railroad, for the $250,000 in gold per annum 
which it now receives from the railroad and which it will cease 
to receive, and for other rights, 8 and exemptions granted 
to the United States, and for the increase in the administrative 
expenses of the Department of Panama consequent on the con- 
struction of the canal. 

Until the expiration of the fourteen years, during which entire 
time the canal will be in course of construction, it contents itself 
with the lump sum of $7,000,000, which is equivalent to an annu- 
ity of $500,000 per annum. If the two Governments are unable 
to agree on the amount of the permanent annuity when the time 
comes to fix it, the question is to be left to arbitration, and the 
president of The Hague Arbitration Tribunal is to be selected as 
the fifth and controlling arbitrator. The sum thus ascertained is 
to control for one hundred years, and at the end of that period, 
and at the end of each succeeding one hundred years thereafter, 
the annuity is to be fixed in the like manner. 

The sum to be paid down to Panama, to wit, $7,000,000, is 
identical with the sum demanded by Nica and Costa Rica, 
but there is an important difference in the character of the two 
payments. In the case of Ni and Costa Rica the pay- 
ment is a bonus pure and simple. the case of Panama it is in 
the nature of a rental for fourteen years, and fixes an annual sum 
during the period of construction, below which it would be un- 
reasonable to expect an arbitrator to go after the canal had been 
completed, but offering no obstacle to the allowance of a much 
larger sum based on the considerations mentioned in the treaty. 
Undoubtedly no lesser sum will ever be accepted voluntarily or 
awarded by arbitration, but there is every probability that a 
larger sum may be awarded as the result of arbitration. 

lombia will be able to show before an arbitration tribunal 
that she was disadvantaged in the sum of $500,000 per annum by 
her grant to the United States in two, only, of the grounds fixed 
as the basisof compensation. She loses $250,000 per annum from 
the Panama Railway, and she loses her agreed percentage of 
the tolls to be collected by the New Panama Canal Company, 
which percentage, that company agreed, should never be less than 
$250,000 per annum. She will still have left as the basis for a still 
higher award the onerous and dangerous character of the grant 
to another sovereign government, the exceptional character of 
the rights, privileges, and exemptions granted that government, 
and the increase, by reason thereof, of the administrative expenses 
of her own Government. Five hundred thousand dollars per an- 
num is the least sum that we may expect, with the strong prob- 
abilities that $500,000 more will be added thereto, and with the 
e of an indefinitely increased sum as the centuries roll 
around. 

It seems to me, in view of the foregoing, that we may safely 
assume that the annuity to be paid Colombia, added to the cost of 
maintenance and operation of the canal there, will bring the cost 
of maintenance and operation of the Panama Canal fully up to 
that of the Nicaragua Canal. If this be true, then I have shown, 
and I think beyond the power of successful refutation, that there 
is no advantage in favor of the Panama Canal, either in the mat- 
ter of original cost or in the matter of the cost of maintenance 
and operation, And since the Nicaragua bill is here with the 
unanimous voice of the House of Representatives behind it, since 
no man has ever been able to allege anything against the entire 
feasibility of that project, since it is conceded on all hands to be 


more valuable to us from a commercial and military standpoint 
than any other canal, and since we can build it for less money 
than any other, and maintain and operate it for as little, why 
should we not now pass the House bill and have done with the 
matter? I shall wait with much interest and curiosity a fair and 
8 statement of the reasons for any different course of 
conduct. 


Mr. President, while it is admitted that there are no engineer- 
ing difficulties out of the ordinary to be encountered in building 
the Nicaragua Canal, the same thing is not admitted of the Pan- 


ama Canal. The Isthmian Canal Commission admits the great 
difficulties connected with the building of the Panama Canal, but 
with characteristic American optimism the members dismiss 
these difficulties with the suggestion that given time and money 
enough everything is possible. But I respectfully suggest that 
in this they are mistaken. We have just had an appalling illus- 
tration of the insignificance of man and all his works. There 
are forces of nature against which he is as powerless as an insect, 
and it is claimed by many who are skilled and experienced in 
works of engineering magnitude that there are such forces 
which will ever prevent the successful construction and opera- 
tion of a canal at Panama. 

I am not an engineer, but there are engineers of equal merit 
with those on the Isthmian Canal Commission who look on a 
canal at Panama with the utmost distrust, and who predict 
greater difficulties than the Commission is willing to admit in 
construction and certain disaster at some time in operation. I 
shall not go into this matter to any great extent, but will content 
myself with contrasting the views of the international commis- 
sion appointed by the New Panama Canal Company to investigate 
and ay 75 on the Panama project, to which I have before referred, 
with the optimistic views of our own Commission, and with show- 
ing by the report of the international commission that our own 
Commission, in order to bring the Panama project within a rea- 
sonable limit of cost, has adopted methods and means which the 
international commission deemed dangerous and wholly inad- 
missible. s 

It should be remembered that this international commission 
was provided for in the articles of the New Panama Canal Com- 
pany, and that it was made international in character in order 
that the company might have the world to draw from in the se- 
lection of its membership, and in order that the world might be 
assured of the verity and-correctness of its findings and conclu- 
sions. Its report was made only four years ago. Speaking of 
the difficulties of the canal problem at Panama, the international 
commission uses this language: 


The building of a maritime canal across ‘the Isthmus of Panama encoun- 
ters, from a technical point of view, two main difficulties. These are, on the 
one hand, the chain of the Cordilleras, which must be crossed by a cut about 
110 meters deep (361 feet) if a sea-level canal is contemplated, or by a rar 
considerable cut, but little less than 70 meters deep (230 feet), if a canal wi 
locks is intended. On the other hand, there is the river Chagres, a torren- 
tial stream, subject to sudden freshets, of which the canal must necessarily 
follow the valley for a great portion of its length and against which it must 
be protected by a proper regulation of the flow in order to insure the safety 
of navigation. 

Athird difficulty of a general nature presents itself when a canal with 
locks is considered; the question of water supply assumes, on account of the 
extent of the several needs to be provided for, an importance suggested by 
the fact that the accumulated flow of the Ch tself and of the cther 
streams on the line of the canal becomes insufficient during a certain por- 
tion of the year. 

The first two difficulties increase as a lower and lower level of the canal is 
28 and acquire their maxim of intensity in the case of a canal without 


ocks. 

On the contrary, the third difficulty, which appears only with a canal with 
locks, becomes greater as the summit level is raised, 

The first pig ng relative to the excavation of the great cut at the sum- 
mit separa cag the two watersheds, does not raise a0 ee technical ques- 
tion; it is simply the work to be done by manual labor, which may require 
more or less e and expenditure, but which, being without any inherent 
element of im ibility on account of the well-known character of the ma- 
terial, does not require aiy special study. It is the practical problem of a 
large excayation to be made within a restricted space. 


PRINCIPAL DIFFICULTY ENCOUNTERED BY A CANAL WITHOUT LOCKS. 


The second difficulty, due to the presence of the river Chagres upon the 
same territory as the canal, is, in view of ble 5 5 of à more 
serious order. The rectification of the of the river for the purpose of 
3 it for the canal can not be contemplated. The irregularity of the 
flow and the violence of the large ets are incompatible with a solution 
of that kind. To turn the stream completely from its course and to direct 
it to the Pacific nope. far from the location selected for the canal, an idea 
formerly advanced and in part considered, would be a colossal undertaking, 
requiring an amount of labor which would render it impracticable. Itisa 
solution upon which it does not seem ble todwell. It therefore becomes 
necessary to make of the river and of the canal two neighbors, whose char- 
acter and wants are to be harmonized, This is a solution which seems very 
difficult when considering a canal without locks. In fact, from whatever 
point of view it is considered we must acknowledge that it is necessary to 
8 parallel to the canal an artificial waterway capable of discharging 
under occasional flood conditions a very large flow per second, and this eyen 
when the waters of a large portion of the watershed have been temporarily 
stored in a reservoir to be provided. 

An artificial bed established at a higher elevation than the canal itself 
would prove to be not only a work very difficult to execute, but also to bea 
danger, a permanent menace, to the canal itself. 

e can consequently state that the principal obstacle to the execution of 
a canal without locks results less from the difficulties entailed by the execu- 
tion of a deep cut at the summit than from those which spring from the 
proximity of the Chagres in the region to be c before reaching that 
summit. It will not, perhaps, be too much to maintain that herein lies an 
obstacle insurmountable to a conception of that kind. 


In discussing the problem of the control of Chagres River and 
the supply of water for the upper level of the canal in seasons of 
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drought the International Commission is wholly at variance with 
our own Commission. The International Commission says: 
MODE OF SUPPLYING WATER TO THE CANAL, 
The question of water supply for the canal hasgiven rise to the most varied 


and complete studies. The technical commission decided that they could not 
admit the principle of a mechanical supply as a final solution. Whatever 
precautions might be taken, such a solution, independently of the great per- 
manent expense entailed, would be too precarious to be admitted for the 
operation of acanal of sucha magnitude. Hence only two solutions were 
left as le—either direct supply by the ‘ormed intos lake, 
which itself would constitute the summit level of the canal (this arrangement 
had been adopted by the commission of 1890), or supply through a feeder 
from a point in the upper valley where a reservoir could be formed by the 
building of a dam, the flow line of which should be so calculated as to carry 
the water supply to the summit level at the proper elevation. 


DIRECT FEEDING BY THE CHAGRES. 


Concerning the first of these perhons; it was ascertained by local exami- 
nations and investigations that the solution pointed out by the commission 
d'etudes could not be applied; that in the whole of the Lower Chagres Val- 
ley—between Gamboa and the sea—only one location showed favorable con- 
ditions for the building of a high dam capable of impounding a lake which 
could me the summit level. 

That location is that of Bohio Soldado (P. K. 24 of the canal line), where 
the above-named commission had located a secondary reservoir to form the 
second level of the canal in their plan. The character of the formation at 
that point in the thalweg of the C allows the building of an earth dam 
of a certain height; but, after carefully studying the logical formation of 
the ben ad A proc strata, which was clearly revealed numerous test pits, 
the cal commission unanimously agreed that it would not be prudent 
to build on that location a dam forming a reservoir of a depth of more than 
20 meters 1 feet) above the river bed, which at that point is at about the 
mean level of the sea. Z 

Considering the importance of that structure in relation to the safety of 
the canal itself, it was deemed that here, more than anywhere else, it was 
necessary to be very cautious, and co uently the maximum elevation of 
20 meters (65.6 feet) was fixed u m as t of the level of the lake to be 
formed by the building of the Bohio Dam. 

Under these conditions, if it is desirable to adopt the Chagres itself asa 
feeder by utilizing the central lake formed as above stated as the summit 
level of the canal, the maximum elevation of that level must be 20 meters 


borhood of elevation 10 (32.8 feet). 

i t to which we are led in considering direct feeding 
through the Chagres if we do not wish, in determining the 5 to bə 
given to the main structure of that pe, to deviate from the prudent rules 
which the commission consider as absolute. 


And further: 
SOLUTIONS OF THE SECOND TYPE. 


The solutions considered under the second type, in which the summit level 
is a part of Lake Bohio traversed by the Chagres, are reducible to two. 

In the one a le lake only is to be built—Lake Bohio—and it must pro- 
vide for all necessities—the water supply and 3 of the canal and the 
regulation of the freshets of the Chagres. In system, the bottom of the 
summit level being established at elevation 10 meters (22.8 feet) 
mum level of its water surface, which would be also that of the jake, could 
reach elevation 24.50 meters (80.4 feet) in the ares freshets, and the Bohio 
Dam should be raised to elevation 27.50 meters (90. 
about 3) meters (98.4 feet) above its foundations. 

In the other a first lake would be formed on the Upper Chagres by the 
3 Dam. The function of this lake would be to store up all water 
needed for supplying and operating the canal, as well as a great portion (the 
largest) of the excess of the freshets. In that case, the bottom of the summit 
level remainin; panon at the same elevation as before, the um 
level of Lake o would not exceed elevation 20.50 meters (67.3 feet), and 
the would remain very nearly within the limits established for all the 
plans of the first type. This solution is the only one meeting the conditions 
ror the re; ting of the freshets without giving the Bohio Dam such pro- 

rtions as are considered too bold. On that account principally, and also 

reason of the advanta, which. in any event, the Alajuela Dam pre- 
sents by providing a considerable hydraulic power and by permitting a pre- 
liminary regulation of the C before entering the canal territory, it 
has appeared proper to adopt this solution preferably to the first. 


It will thus be seen that the International Commission, after 
the most mature consideration, rejected as dangerous and imprac- 
ticable the project of a dam at Bohio with an elevation of more 
than 67.3 feet. This being its conclusion, if Bohio Lake was to 
be the upper level of the canal, it would be necessary to excavate 
the canal through Culebra hill down to an elevation of 32.8 feet, 
an enormous work, taking much time and a large sum of money. 
Our Commission has surmounted this difficulty by boldy raising 
the height of the Bohio dam to 100 feet, thereby raising the eleva- 
tion of the cut at Culebra and avoiding the time and expense of 
excavation therein. ; 

I read on this point from the report of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission at pages 90 and 91 of its report: 


Rivyer below Bohio, 
the grea 


way a fixed weir 2.000 feet long. 
35 square miles or 1,073,318,400 are fect. 
formula, it is computed that wit c 
will discharge 78,260 cubic feet per second. In reaching elevation 90 the area 
of the lake will be 3 to about 43 square miles and it will impound over 
5,690,000,000 cubic feet of water. 


The quantity of water discharged over the weir while the lake is rising from 
elevation 8 to elevation 90, assuming circumstances of flow similar te those 
observed in the flood of 1893, is computed to be about 4,000,000,000 cubic feet. 
(See A; dix E.) The total quantity of water impounded and discharged 
before the lake will rise above elevation ® is therefore nearly 10,000,000,000 
cubic feet. It provides for unimpeded navigation during all floods not ex- 
ceeding 75,000 cubic feet per second. The velocity of the currents in the nar- 
rowest part of the lake would not exceed 2 feet per second. Floods may oc- 
cur, however, which cause the lake to rise above elevation 90. From 
the data available it is not possible to compute with precision the exact 
height which a flood may hereafter attain, but the extreme possible effect of a 
Hood. ing 140,000 cubic feet per second for a prolonged period would be 
to raise the water over the spillway to 92.5 feet. All great floods are of short 
duration, and such a flood is absolutely without precedent, being as improb- 
able as any other convulsion of nature. The crest of the dam has, however, 
been placed at 100 and the top of the lock walls and gatesat 94, to make them 
entirely safe from overflow by even such a fl the illeifect of which would 
be limited to the tem: ry obstruction of navigation by swift currents in 
the narrowest part of the lake, where the velocity might reach 5 feet per sec- 
— ipo icky Rep re 3 mans ae to 82 838 
water for opera the cana n months. e excavations will 
be so adjusted as to give a depth of 85 feet at that level. 


_ Mr. President, I do not say that a dam 100 feet high at Bohio 
is dangerous. I do not know anything about it. But the Inter- 
national Commission says it is dangerous, and although such a 
dam would have enormously reduced the cost of the Culebra ex- 
cavation and conduced to an earlier completion of the canal, that 
Commission declined to recommend it to the New Panama Canal 
Company. Moreover, the dam which we are proposing to build 
is of the same type of dam which the French had in contempla- 
tion—an earth dam. It is true that this is to be lined with a con- 
crete core for some distance above its foundation, but, as stated 
by Admiral Walker in his testimony, this is for the p se of 
8 seepage of water and not with a view of strengthening 


e . 

Another material difference between the International Com- 
mission and ours is concerning the extent to which it may be 
necessary to care for lus water in flood season. The 
named commission deemed that reseryoirs must be formed hay- 
ing 3 capacity of 8,829, 000, 000 cubic feet. It says on that 
point: 

The test known freshet may be assumed as having 
at the e of its maximum, a disc) of about 3,000 cubic meters (106,000 
cubic feet) per second. It is admi that it is safe to allow the esca; 
through the overflow weirs of the Bohio Reservoir, to the right and to the 
left — canal, a total volume of 1,200 cubic meters (42,380 cubic feet) per 
secon: 

The estimates that may be made of the 
sideration lead us to assume that the time 


oduced at Bohio 


ed above Alajuela; this gives 
000,000 Si 


be always possible to in the 
ters Cae million gabin toen or 150,000,000 cubic meters( 5,297 million cubic 
ce wi 


Our Commission, it will be seen from the extract from its re- 

rt heretofore quoted, estimate the storage capacity of Lake 

hio at only 5,680,000,000 cubic feet, and makes no provisions 
other than that furnished by Lake Bohio for caring for or storing 
the lus water. 

Mr. President, I do not know which of these eminent commis- 
sions is right, nor, I imagine, do many members of this Senate. 
I do know, however, that with a safe and feasible project imme- 
diately under our hand, which will cost less than Panama, and 
which will answer all our purposes better, it would be the height of 
folly to take on ourselves the possibility of danger and disaster 
involved in the latter project. We have some experience in Con- 
gress with engineers’ estimates. Very few of them are within 
limits and many projects favorably reported on require to be 
modified and recast at large increase of còst. Such, I venture to 
say, will be necessary with this one if we take over from our 
French friends the Panama derelict. We will in time come to 
the well-considered scheme of the international commission for 
two lakes, one at Alajuela and one at Bohio, for a dam at the 
latter es, with an elevation of only 67.3 feet, and with a conse- 
quent deepening of the Culebra cut toa depth of 32.8 feet above 
sea level. The cost, approximately, will be $50,000,000. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to the criticism of Mr. 
Charles T. Harvey, the eminent engineer who designed and con- 
structed the St. Marys Canal, upon the plans of the Isthmian 
Commission as outlined in its report. Iread from a letter of date 
March 29, 1902, written by that gentleman to Senator MORGAN, 
and forming a part of Senate Document No. 303 of the present 
session: 

Under this caption the most fundamental pointsof difference between the 
“P” and “N” routes come under review. In the case of the former, the 
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origiral plans of Count De Lesseps had the merit of minimizing the risks of 
serious Lreaks in the canal proper, except such as might arise in the problem 
of controlling the Ch: iver. but the plans of the new company include 
the creating of a high-level artificial lake, of some 43 square miles area, by 
the inte ition of a dam 2,546 feet long, 228 feet high above bed rock, so far 
as latter heen found by boring—the whole to be of earth, except a narrow 
masonry core intended more to prevent seepage than to prevent superlateral 
resistance—to the rear water pressure. Threedangers might each cause the 
overthrow of this structure: First, percolation under its base; second, the 
dden bursting of restraining reservoir dams farther up in the Chagres 
$ , seismic disturbances in that loca’ — 7 

wo may be averted by Gain, Pasion. skill and unlimited mse, 
this, it seems, is a local men- 

report of the Canal Com- 


ears 1882-1884. During the earthquake o! 
of the ca at Panama was thro r ling 
of the canal company was cracked. The railroad had its tracks and road 
in p es thrown out of line, and the masonry of three or four bridges and 
culverts were damaged. At Los Cruces the church was wn down; at 
Colon some lives were lost and crevasses were opened, and the Jamaica tele- 
graph line was broken.” 7 

o this Mr. Haupt adds in his evidence (p. 551) that in 1882 Colon was rent 
with a seam across the town and the railroad bridge at Barbacoa was shifted 


Bt Sar : dam, the extraordinary 

to its permane is at once apparen' m 

would be obliterated with a roar and a rush awful be- 

Not a person between it and Colon would robeny po 
0 


be buried ow 
e débris or hurled as sha 


by_th e ocean. 
Having been in the vicinity of the Johnstown dam disaster, and havi 
witnessed 


the devastation caused by the concurrent breaking of a series o 
reservoir dams in the Lehigh River Valley, where I have seen canal boats 
carried out of the canal near the river and landed miles away from its line, 
with dread of such catas- 


to the “P” route superfluous. 


Mr. President, I pass now from financial and engineering prob- 
lems, concerning which I confess I know but little, to those 
concerning which I know more, or with which, at least, I am 
more familiar. I maintain that it is not possible for us to acquire 
an indefeasible title to the Panama Canal within any reasonable 
time or for any reasonable sum of money unless the judicial sys- 
tem of France is more remarkable than even the Dreyfus trial 
would lead one to rk ce to be. We may assume, I imagine, 
that the fundamen is of all judicial systems is the adminis- 
tration of natural right and natural justice. If the stockholders 
and bondholders of the old Panama Canal Company can be cut 
off by any court in France from the right to insist that the New 
Panama Canal Company shall go on and complete its contract, 
made for their benefit, to construct the Panama Canal, and to 
operate it, and to pay to the liquidator of the old company, for 
their benefit, 60 per cent of the net proceeds of operation, then 
the judicial system of France is not founded on right and justice, 
but upon wrong and injustice. And this right has been cut off, 
it is said, by an order of a court of first instance, corresponding 
to our courts of ordinary superior jurisdiction, made in advance 
of a sale, without notice to bondholders and stockholders, author- 
izing a sale without limitation as to price and without any show- 
ing whatever as to the necessity or propriety of a sale. 

Mr. MORGAN. I beg leave to suggest that the sale was re- 
quired to be made to a sole purchaser—the United States. No 
other purchaser is permitted to purchase the property. 

Mr. TURNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLAY. I beg to interrupt the Senator from Washington 
to say that if I catch his idea it is this: The old Panama Com- 
pany was composed of seven or eight hundred thousand stock- 

olders. 

Mr. MORGAN. Stockholders and bondholders. 

Mr. CLAV. Stockholdersand bondholders. They had a charter 
from the French Government, as I understand the Senator. The 
old company, after having expended about $260,000,000, completed 
about one-fifth of the canal, and then the old company failed in 
business. The new company became the purchaser of the rights, 
privileges, and franchises of the old company. As I understand 
the Senator, they agreed in a contract to out the terms of 
the charter of the old company, and not nly to complete the 
canal, but after it was completed they agreed then to pay to the 
stockholders and bondholders of the old company 60 per cent of 
their net profits. ; ; 

I understand that the new company agreed to be bound—in 
fact, they were bound and are bound—by the terms and condi- 
tions of the charter granted to the old company. Now, I under- 
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stand the Senator's position to be simply this: That if we buy the 
rights, privileges, and franchises of the new company, we are 
bound to carry out its contract with the old canal company. 

Mr. TURNER. The statement of the Senator from Georgia is 
substantially correct. 

Mr. CLAY. In reading the report (and I have read both re- 
ports with a t deal of interest) I understand that the charter 
granted to the old Panama Company provided that all of the 
machinery used in the construction of the canal should be pur- 
chased in France, and all of the raw material used in the con- 
struction of the canal should be purchased in France. My under- 
standing is that the new canal company accepted the same terms 
and conditions in d to the construction of the canal. 

Mr. MORGAN. t was the condition imposed upon the old 
canal company and the new canal company by an act of the 
Parliament of France when they were permitted to enter into 
what was called the ‘lottery bond scheme.“ 

Mr. CLAY. Then,I will ask the Senator if it is not true that 
if we buy the charter and all other rights and privileges of the 
new canal company the stockholders in the old canal company, 
saying that the new company owes them certain rights and that 
they took this property in trust for the purpose of carrying out 
those rights, and if we accept their 8 and franchises 
knowing these facts, would not the Government of the Uni 
States be bound in equity to carry out all the terms of the con- 
tract with the old company? 

Mr. MORGAN. It would be not only bound in ba hea but 
bound in law. However, I will not undertake to explain that, 
because I am satisfied the Senator from Washington will go over 
the whole ground. 

Mr. CLAY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. TURNER. I think the Senator from Georgia is entirely 
correct in his statements. 

Speaking of the charter to which I have just referred, a more 
remarkable exercise of power, unrestrained by any of the safe- 
guards which every judicial attempts to throw around 
private right, was never exhibited in any country. It can not 
possibly stand as a proper and sufficient order in any appellate 
tribunal, and there are several such in France to which it may be 
appealed, while there are half a million stockholders and bond- 
holders of the old company qualified to become actors in such ap- 
pellate proceedings, and, ess very different from the men of 
other countries, ready and willing and only waiting for the neces- 
sity to take such action. 

When the old Panama Canal Company, under the control of 
De Lesseps, failed, the company was forced into liquidation and 
came under the control of the civil tribunal, lower court, for the 
department of the Seine, sitting at Paris, which court appointed 
a liquidator for the company, and also a liquidator for the bond- 
holders. The powers and duties of a liquidator under the French 
laws are understood to be very much the same as those which be- 
long to a receiver under our system, but if so the necessity for 
two separate liquidators is not 1 However, that is not 
material to the proposition Which I have in mind. The liquidator 
of the old company, under the direction of the court, took pos- 
session of the books, papers, assets, and property of the company, 
and to the best of his ability cared for and preserved them. The 
bonded indebtedness was about 850,000,000 francs, and the paid- 
up stock subscription represented about 400,000,000 francs. 

The company owed a considerable sum which was not secured, 
but was possessed of money and choses in action more than suffi- 
cient to meet all indebtedness, and was likewise possessed of the 
Panama Canal concession and the uncompleted canal, and every- 
thing pertaining thereto, including construction plant, lands, and 
buildings, and the Panama Railroad. The old company being 
hopelessly insolvent and the entire property in danger of destruc- 
tion by the lapse of its concessionary rights at Panama, a new 
corporation was formed to take over the property and complete 
the canal. called the Compagnie Nouvelle du Canal de Panama.“ 

Mr. MORGAN. That is the present company. > 

Mr. TURNER. The present company, and the liquidator of 
the old company, acting by authority of the court, subscribed to 
the money capital of the new company and also contributed to the 
new company the uncompleted canal at Panama and everything 
pertaining thereto. This contribution and the obligations flowing 
therefrom were made a part of the articles of the new corpora- 
tion, thus evidencing the contract in the highest form and mak- 
ing its full and complete execution one of the objects of the incor- 
pomi and rendering the new corporation a trustee for the 

nefit of the bondholders and stockholders of the old company. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me, I should like to 
state right there, as I see he has not the figures, that the sub- 
scriptions to the New Panama Canal Company are 65,009,000 
francs, and of that sum the 9 representing the old com- 
pany, took 17,000,000 francs of stock in the new company. 

r. TURNER. This contribution and the obligation thereby 
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created are fhus declared by article 3 of the charter of the new 
company: 


ARTICLE 3. 


Mr. Jean Pierre Gautron, a judicial administrator near the civil tribunal 
of the Seine, residing in Paris, Rue Tronchet, No. 13, “acting in the name and 
as sole liquidator of the * 8 Universelle du Canal Interocéanique de 
Panama,’ under the powers conferred by a judgment of the civil tribunal of 
the Seine under date of February, 1880.“ has intervened in these presents: 

Mr. Gautron appointed to the said office of liqnidator by a ju ent of 
the council chamber of the civil tribunal of the Seine dated July 21, 1898, who, 
in his above said capacity, brings to the corporation— 

First. All rights whatever accruing to the company in 5 by vir- 
tue of the laws of the Government of the United States of Colombia, under 
dates of 5 9 18, 1878, and December 26, 1890, as well as of the decrees, acts, or 
matters that have taken place since in the operation of those laws, with all 
the advantages stipulated in said laws and decrees, together with all the 
lands and real estate granted to the Interoceanic Company in liquidation or 
aogasg by the said company. 

of which on condition that the provisions of the laws and extensions 
of the concessions shall be complied with and that all outstanding debts of 
the liquidation to the Colombian Government skall be discharged. 

Second. The completed works, yards, worksho; buildi hospitals, 
equipment whether set up or not, materials and supplies, etc. longing to 
the Compagnie Universelle du Canal Interocéanique” in liquidation, as 
yona an securities that mày have been deposited by the said company in 

u on. 

rd. The plans, estimates, surveys, documents of all kinds collected by 
the Com e Universelle du Cann twrocéanique” and having any con- 
nection whatever with the survey, construction, or operation of the canal or 
of its owners, as well as the benefit of all contracts with third parties. 

Fourth. All rights of every nature, shares in ownership, and others, of 
every and whatsoever kind, that may belong to the “Compagnie Universelle 
du Canal Interocéanique”™ in liquidation in the Panama Colon Railway, oper- 
ated by an American company styled the “Panama Railroad Company,” 
whose principal office is in New York, these rights being transferred such as 
mer stand and exist, and Mr. Gautron, in his capacity, binding himself to 
vest this corporation therewith in the form required by the law of the United 
States of America. 

These rights and property such as they stand and exist and in the condi- 
tion in which they are. 

The present corporation shall become owner of the property. and rights 
hereby ceded and contributed on and from the day when it shall have been 
finally constituted; except, however, what is to be stated hereinafter in re- 
gard to the Panama Railroad. _ 

These cessions and contributions are made by Mr. Gautron under the fol- 
lowing reservations and provisions, namely: 

First. There shall be allotted to the liquidation a share of 60 per cent in 
the net profits of the undertaking, such profits to be determined in accord- 
ance with articles 51 and 52 hereinbelow. 


Mr. CLAY. The Senator thinks we would have to pay 60 per 
cent—— : 

Mr. TURNER. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Mr. CLAY. If we buy their charter? 

Mr. TURNER. Yes. 


Second. There shall be set apart for the Government of the United States 
of Colombia, in conformity to the extension law of December 26, 1890, 50,000 
of the shares hereby created, said shares to be free from all liabilities. 

Third. The rights of every nature on the Panama Railroad belonging to 
the liquidation and contributed by Mr. Gautron under section 4 of thisarticle 
shall me vested in the present corporation from the day of the meeting, 
the convening of which is provided for under article 75 hereinafter, without 
any 0 & consideration, but under the resolutory proviso that the canal 
shall be completed within the time stipulated in the act of concession. 
Should the canal not be completed within the said time, the said rights would 
revert to the liquidation. 

If, contrary to expectation, the above-mentioned meeting should not make 
the requisite provisions for the completion of the canal, or, if the provisions 
made by the meeting could not be carried out, the said rights on the railroad 
would remain the poer of the present corporation, but the latter would 
be held to pay to the liquidation a sum of 20,000,000 of francs by way of in- 
demnity, and the share in the profits allotted to the liquidation would be 
one-half of the profits of the present corporation, and no amount shall be set 
aside out of such profits except those provided for in paragraphs 2 and 3 of 
article 51, hereinafter. 3 8 

In consequence the said rights shall remain inalienable in the possession 
of the new 8 until the said sum of 20,000,000 shall have been paid, or 
until the canal shall have been entirely completed. 

Fourth. Until the final completion of the canal Mr. Gautron, in his name, 
shall have the faculty of 8 a super co ttee consisting of 
three members selected, ar as practicable, among the Government engi- 
neers for bridges and highways and treasury inspectors, who will look into 
the progress of the work, the condition and conservancy of the equipment 
and buildings, as well as the books appertaining thereto. 

The compensation of this committee shall be charged to the new company. 


Articles 51 and 52, referred to in the foregoing article, read as 


follows: 
ARTICLE 51. 


The annual proceeds of the enterprise are to be first used in satisfying— 
First. The participation stipulated by the Government of the United 
pistes of Colombia for its benefit, nnder the provisions of the concession 


W. 

Second. The expenses of maintenance and operation, the costs of manage- 
ment, and ‘gene all corporate charges; the interest and amortization of 
all loans that may have been contracted. 

Third. The setting aside of one-twentieth of the net profits, after meeting 
all the above-mentioned liabilities, for the purpose of 1 the reserve 
fund uired by law. 

Fourth. Beal pas cent of the corporate stock, the proceeds of which shall 
be appropriated by the general meeting, on the motion of the board of di- 
rectors, for the creation of a sinking fund which shall be provided for in 
article 55 hereinafter, and also for the payment of interest on unredeemed 


shares. 
ARTICLE 52. 


The surplus of the annual proceeds, after the various deductions 8 
tor Shao the tarecolag article, shall constitute the net proceeds or profits of the 
en rise. 

Five per cent of such profits shall be set aside for the benefit of the board 
of directors of the corporation. 


TT 


The new company, organized under this arrangement, took pos- 
session of the property, procured extensions of the concessions, 
and has prosecuted the construction of the Panama canal, and is 
doing so at this moment, and it declared to the Senate Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals, through its secretary and representative 
here, Mr. Edward Lampre, only a few weeks ago, that it wasa 
solvent, going concern, capable of completing the canal, and ex- 
pecting to do so if it didnot make a sale to the United States. It 
does not require a profound knowledge of the jurisprudence of 
France to enable one to say that, on this state of facts, the laws 
of that country do not give the Compagnie Nouvelle the unre- 
stricted right to sell the canal for any sum that it pleases, as 
claimed by Mr. Lampre, or that the broad order of the court of 
first instance in the liquidation 8 being appealable, is 
not worth the paper it is written on in the higher courts of France. 

I have made no special study of the jurisprudence of France, 
but I know from my 1 reading that. like our system of 
equity jurisprudence, it is founded on the civil law, has the same 
conception of trust obligations, and works them out and protects 
them in much the same manner. Here we have two trusts for the 
benefit of the old Panama Canal Company—its creditors and its 
shareholders. One, the liquidation, which is being carried on un- 
der the immediate eye of the court; the other. declared by the 
Com e Nouvelle in its charter, and which any court of equity 
in this country, on the application of any pariy in interest, would 
enforce, and which there must be tribunals in France armed with 
the power to enforce. 

r. MORGAN. To prevent any possible misapprehension in 
the statement from the omission the Senator has made, I should 
like to say that the shares in the old Panama Canal Company bore 
interest from the date of subscription, or from the date they were 
paid up, at the rate of 5 per cent, and the bonds bore from 5 down 
to 3 per cent, according to the circumstances of their issue. 

Mr. TURNER. Yes. It is claimed by the representative of 
the new company now in this country that the legal title to the 
property, full, com lete, and without limitation or condition, is 
in his company, and that it can dispose of it as it pAn and con- 
fer perfect title without power in the cvurts of nce to inter- 
fere. Such, I am quite certain, would not be the law under our 
judicial system. 

The old company and the stockholders and bondholders of the 
old company would be declared to have an equitable right and 
title in the property of which they could not be divested without 
their consent. It is impossible to conceive that they have not an 
equivalent right under the laws of France, although it may not 
there be called an equitable title. If the new company were it- 
self bankrupt and unable to carry out its contract for the benefit 
of the old company, and the security of the old company was 
thereby endangered, different principles would then apply. In- 
that case a sale of the property might be properly ordered as the 
only thing which would protect the creditors and stockholders of 
the old company; but it would be ordered for the sole and exclu- 
sive benefit of the old company and its cestuis qui trustent, and 
the new company, which confessedly failed in its contract 
and was endangering the property by its failure, would have no 
standing whatever to come in as a beneficiary. 

But this is not the attitude of the parties. The new company 
is a going concern, claims to be able to complete the canal, and 
is even now working to that end. It would be a monstrous judi- 
cial system, with injustice as its purpose and unreason as its 
guide, which would permit that company, solvent and sound as 
it claims to be, at its own will and pleasure, and for such con- 
sideration as it chooses to accept, to disable itself from carrying 
out its solemn obligation for the benefit of the old company en- 
tered into when it took over the property of that company. at 
property represented an expenditure of $250,000,000, and the par- 
ties must have contemplated that it was worth something in the 
neighborhood of that amount. They must have contemplated 
that the new company would spend in the completion of the canal 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $150,000,000 more. They 
must have thought that the canal when completed would be 
worth at least $250,000,000, and that it would pay fair returns on 
that capitalization. 

It is not unfair for us to assume now that the completed canal 
would be worth $250,000,000, and that it would pay fair dividends 
on that sum of money. Such dividends applied fairly to the 
stock and the bonds of the old company would give them both 
large value. It must have been in contemplation of such results 
that the old company turned its property over to the new com- 
pany. How is it possible, then, under any system of law, that 
the new company, still able to complete the canal, still proceed- 
ing diligently in that direction, can be permitted to throw up its 
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hands and dispose of the trust property committed to it fora 
sum no part of which can, by any possibility, reach the stock- 
holders of the old company, and which, spread out among the 
bondholders, will give them but an insignificant moiety of what 
they have a right to e t, and what they would in fact receive, 
if the canal were completed? Z 

I wish now to call the attention of the Senate to the manner in 
which these valuable rights of the old company and its benefi- 
ciaries have been dealt with by the lower court of the Seine. I 
read the petition and order of the court under which the offer 
was made to sell the Panama Canal to the United States for 
$40,000,000. i X 

I beg to detain the Senate again while I read this order of the 
court in full, because it is upon this order that the new company 
predicates its right to sell the canal to us for $40,000,000: 


[Translation.!] 


Extract of the minutes of the clerk of the civil tribunal of first instance of the 
department of the Seine, sitting at the Palace of Justice, Paris. 

The civil tribunal of first instance of the department of the Seine, in ses- 
sion in the Palace of Justice in Paris, rendered in the chamber of the council 
the decision the tenor o. which is as follows: - 

The tribunal assembled in the chamber of the council in view: First, of 
the request presented by Gautron in his official capacity, signed by Biéville, 
attorney, and the tenor of which is as follows: 

To Messrs. (oo hope and judges composing the chamber of the coun- 
cil of the civil tribunal of the Seine: 

Mr. P. Gautron, liquidator of the Compagnie Universelle du Canal Inter- 
océanique de Panama, residing at the seat of the liquidation, Rue de la 
Chaussée d'Antin No. 42. Mr. Biéville, acting as his attorney, has the honor 
to state to you that the judgment of the civil tribunal of the Seine, dated 
February 4, 1889, which declared the dissolution and the placing eo ot 
tion of the Société du Canal Interocéanique de na, had appoin Mr. 
Joseph Brunet as liquidator of the said com y, with the most extended 
powers, especially to cede or contribute to any new company all or part 
of the corporate assets, to make or ratify with the contractors of the Panama 
Canal all agreements for the pu of insuring the continuation of the 
works and of contracting loans and furnishing all guarantees thereto. 

t the tribunal said that in case of the disabifity of the appointed liqui- 
dator his place should be filled by the usual methods. 

That it thereupon autho him to solicit in the same way all special 
powers which should be necessary for the fulfillment of his mission, and, if 

dndged it useful, the addition of one or more liquidators. 

hat Mr. Achille Monchicourt was named assistant aphid of the Com- 
pagnie Universelle du Canal Interocéanique de Panama by the judgment of 
the chamber of the council dated February 13, 1890. 

That after the resignation of Mr. Brunet, Mr. Achille Monchicourt solicited 
and obtained the addition of Mr. Gautron, joint ns by the terms of 
a judgment of the chamber of the council of July 21, 1893. 

e Monchicourt Mr. Gau- 


That in consequence of the death of Mr. Ac 
tron remained the sole 1 

That the liquidation of the Com e Universelle du Canal . 
de Panama is at this moment confronted with negotiations entered into 
the Com Nouvelle du Canal de Panama with the Government of the 
United States of North America and with the eventuality of the transfer of 
the concession and canal works either to the Government of the United 
States or to a foreign 3 

t this transfer could not be validly made by the new company, except 

with the concurrence and assent of the liquidation of the Compagnie Univer- 
selle du Canal Interocéanique de Panama and of the representative of the 
bondholders and creditors of the liquidation. 

That the liquidation may find itself in disaccord with the Compagnie Nou- 
velle as to the price to be asked or the conditions to be proposed to the 
eventual purchaser. S 

That there exists a difference of interests between the liquidation and the 
new company upon the subject of a division of the proceeds of said transfer, 

That an immediate discussion might bring about no result and would be 
of a nature to injure the result of negotiations pending with an eventual 

yurchaser. 
x That it is essential to submit the questions in mte, which may arise, to 
27 decree of amicable arbitrators charged with deciding all questions re- 


Firstly. The determination of the price and the conditions to be proposed 

to the eventual purchaser., 

ee ie A The division of the proceeds of the sale, should such sale be 
effected. 
‘That the right of liquidators of companies to compromise is contested by 
certain legal authorities as exceeding acts of their administration. 

That it is therefore necessary to solicit from the tribunal the authority of 
Mr. Gautron to consent to an arrangement, under the circumstances above 
stated, and in the case of a sale of the concession and the canal works as well 
as all of the assets of the Compagnie Nouvelle. 

Wherefore the petitioner prays that it may please the President and judges 
to authorize him, in his 82 of liquidator of the Compagnie Universelle 
du Canal Interocéanique de Panama, to pass an agreement with the Com- 

e Nouvelle du Canal de Panama upon all matters of dispute which may 
a in connection with 

Firstly. The determination of the price and ths conditions to be proposed 
to the eventual purchaser of the concession and canal works and all the assets 
of the new company. | 

Poona The division of the proceeds of the sale between the new com- 
pany end the liquidation of the Panama Çanal Company, should such sale be 

ec . 

And this will be justi 

n ustico. 
DE BIEVILLE. 

In view, secondly, of the decree of the president of the tribunal being as 
follows: The above request shall be communicated to the attorney for the 
Republic in his office, and we appoint Vice-President Laporte to make his 


report. 
Paris, July 31, 1901. 
BAUDOUIN. 
In view, thirdly, of the conclusions of the attorney for the a patent which 


are as follows: The attorney for the Republic does not objec 
Rendered in the attorney's office, August 2, 1901. 


PEZOUS. 
In view, fourthly, of the various documents submitted. 
Having heard Vice-President Laporte, in his report, the attorney for the 


Republic in his conclusions, and after having deliberated in conformity with 
law. in first instan: ad 


ce: 
ereas by a ju ent of this Chamber, dated July 21, 1893, Achille Mon- 
chicourt petitioned for and obtained the addition of Gautron as coliquidator 
of the Compagnie Interocéanique de Panama; 
ereas in 9 of the death of Achille Monchicourt, Gautron re- 
mained the only liquidator; whereas, from the documents submitted, it ap- 
pea that it is necessary to authorize Gautron to consent to a comp 
5 with his request. 
For these reasons: 
Authorizes Gautron, in his official capacity, to consent to a compromise 
with the Nouvelle Com ie du Canal de Panama upon all litigious ques- 
tions which might arise relating— 5 
Firstly. To the determination of the price and the conditions to be pro- 
to the eventual purchaser of the concession and the canal works, and 
ail the assets of the new 8 
Secondly. To the division of the proceeds of the sale, if that sale should 
be eff: between the new company and the liquidation of the Panama 


LAPORTE, LE BERQUIER, and FLOQUET. 
Ordered and decreed in the chamber of the council of the civil tribunal of 
the first instance of the department of the Seine, sitting in the 8 of jus- 
tice, in the city of Paris, by Laporte, 1 Berquiér, judge; Planche- 
nault, special judge, in the presence of Mr. Pezous, substitute for the attor- 
my for <4 s i ic, assisted by Floquet, clerk. 
ugust 


In consequence, ete. 
Rado minute was signed by the president, the reporting judge, and the 
rk. 
: “Recorded at Paris, the 19th of . 1901, folio 94. 
cen 


Division first, received 9 francs, times, decimes included. 
7 VARINOT. 
e 5 
N FLOQUET. 


Mr. President, it will be seen that no fact was presented to the 
court as the basis for its order which, consistently with the 
principles I have been discussing, could justify the court in mak- 
ingit. The order was founded on the bare, naked statement of 
the petition that the new company was negotiating a sale of the 
property to the United States, that a sale could not be legall 
consummated without the concurrence and assent of the liqni- 
dator, and that the order of the court was necessary to authorize 
the liquidator to consent. 

There was no statement that the new company was insolvent, 
that it could not complete the building of the canal, that it was 
endangering the property held by it for the benefit, in part, of 
the old company, or that a sale of the property was the only way 
or the most satisfactory way in which the remnant left could be 
preserved for the benefit of those entitled to share in its distribu- 
tion. Nothing of the kind. The petition proceeded on the re- 
markable theory of Mr. Lampre, declared before the Senate com- 
mittee here, that the new company N to be and was entitled 
to be relieved at its pleasure of its obligations to the old com- 
pany, and that it was not even compelled to make full restitu- 
tion to the old company of what it had received from that com- 
pany, but was entitled to a share of the sum which it might 
receive on a sale of the property. The lower French court ac- 
cepted this theory, and not only authorized the sale, but directed 
an arbitration to determine the extent to which the new company 
might share in the results of its own misfeasance, malfeasance, 
and breach of trust. A more remarkable and indefensible judi- 
cial order was never made. It carries on its face its own in- 
sufficiency. Itis impossible that it can stand on an appeal to the 
higher courts. 

Mr. CLAY. Iask the Senator whether or not the stockholders 
of the old company were parties to this proceeding? 

Mr. TURNER. Certainly not. None of them was present in 


court. 
Regn CLAY. Would a decree of that sort have any effect within 

e law? 

Mr. TURNER. I should say not. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. TURNER. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. Is there anything in the French law that 
tolerates such a proceeding? 

Mr. TURNER. I should certainly think there can not be. 

Mr. STEWART. I have not met with anyone who has ex- 
amined the French law with regard to that question. The pro- 
ceeding was very anomalous. ; 

Mr. TURNER. Certainly, it was a very anomalous proceed- 


ing. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is one fact I should like to call to the 
attention of the Senator from Washington, and that is that quite 
a number of these bonds, particularly the lottery bonds, are held 
by citizens of the United States—women and children and the es- 
tates of dead men, who were never represented in that court in 
any sense of the word—and those bonds are held here now. The 
committee have received letters—at least I have—from persons 
who represent those people, stating that they are holders of large 
numbers of these bonds and wanting to know what we were go- 
ing to do abont them. I do not know. 

Mr. TURNER 


. It is impossible, moreover, to conceive that 
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there is not one out of the 200,000 stockholders in France, thus cut 
out of any possible reimbursement, or one out of the like number 
of bondholders, thus defeated in their just tions, who 
will not feel justified in prosecuting an appeal from the order. 
Tt seems manifest, then, that we can not get title to the Panama 
Canal as the result of the present offer, based as it is on the ir- 
re; and insufficient order of sale made by the lower court of 
the Seine. And it is equally manifest that upon the facts held 
out by the new company, to wit, that it is solvent and capable of 
completing the canal, no order can ever be made by any court of 
France without the concurrence of each individual stockholder 
and bondholder of the old company, which can authorize the 
new company to sell the canal to the United States or to any 


other purchaser. 
Mr. FAIRBANKS. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Does the Senator from Wash- 
8 5 P fray to the Senator from Indiana? 
. TURNER. Certainly. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. If I may interrupt the Senator—I am not 
as familiar with the record as he is, he being a member of the 
committee which has had under consideration this important 
subject, and I inquire merely for information—I should like to 
ask the Senator whether that remarkable and irregular order, to 
which he refers, has been appealed from by any of the creditors? 

Mr. TURNER. I am not aware that it has been, but I under- 
stand that the proceeding is still pending. If there shall bea 
sale under that order, it will be nec to go into court for con- 
firmation of the sale. If there be such a confirmation by the 
lower court, then an appeal would lie. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

TURNER. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAY. I desire to ask the Senator if the old stockholders 
were interested in having this contract carried out, could this 
new company file a petition and violate the principles of the 
agreement between the old and the new company and dispose of 
the interest of the old company without the old company being 
madea 5 Has any such proceeding ever been heard of in law? 

Mr. R. That is what the company is claiming. I do 
not think there is any such system of jurisprudence in existence 
anywhere in the world. 

. FAIRBANKS. I ask the Senator further whether or not 
there was not a confirmation of just such an order of sale? 

Mr. TURNER. A confirmation of this order of sale? 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Yes. 

Mr. TURNER. Not thatI have everbeeninformedof. There 
is certainly nothing in the record to indicate anything of that 

kind. The fact is, there has been no sale, and there could have 
been no confirmation of a sale until a sale had taken place. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is the point. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. But there was a sale of the old property to 
the new company. 

Mr. R. That was in 1891, and that was a fair, equita- 
ble, and just arrangement; the only ement that could save 
the old company anything, and the court did confirm that sale, of 
course. erwise the new company would not have this prop- 
erty to offer to us. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. There was no appeal from that? 

Mr. TURNER. No. 

It is of little value to speculate concerning what might be done 
if the New Panama Canal Company were to confess itself insol- 
vent, go into court and surrender the property, and permit the 
court to make the most advantageous deses of it possible for 
the benefit of those to whom it belongs in 5 1 5 and good con- 
science. It is not doing anything of that kind, and does not pro- 
pose anything of that kind, and therefore the only thing left for 
us to do is to consider its offer in the light of conditions as we 
me them—conditions which it has no disposition or purpose to 
change. 

I beg leave to call the attention of the Senate to parts of the 
testimony of M. Lampre, the secretary of the New Panama 
Canal Company, given before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Candls, for the purpose of showing the position taken by 
that company concerning its rights and powers in connection 
with the sale of this property: 


The CHAIRMAN. What were to be the terms of the sale? 
M. LAMPRE. Forty million dollars, covering every property of the com- 


ny. 
Pathe CHAIRMAN. When domes 
M. LAMPRE. Nothing has been said as to the payment to the present time. 
The CHAIRMAN. That is entirely indefinite? 
M. LAMPRE. Entirely indefinite, according to what steps will be taken 


ere, 
The CHAIRMAN. That term being left indefinite, it would probably require 
some negotiations hereafter to arrange the period of the payment and to 
advise us on that point? 
M. LAMPRE. Most likely. 


The CHAIRMAN. You spoke of the copy being left with the American am- 


r? 

M. LAMPRE. Not from the Government of France, bat he has full authority 
from the stockholders’ meeting, which was held on the 2lst of December last. 
We had a stockholders’ m then, and the stockholders’ meeting ap- 
oe ofa resta for the company to negotiate with the United States 

Vernmen 

The CHAIRMAN. I was speaking of the Government of France. 

M. LAMPRE. The Government of France has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion at all. We have a private company bound in no way whatever with the 
Government of France, only bound to act under the laws of the country, 
and the laws of the country are that whatever step a private corporation 
takes it is well and good when confirmed and approyed of by the stock- 
holders’ meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN. Whatever they choose to do they can do if the stock- 
holders’ meeting approves it? 

M. LAMPRE. Quits so. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is your idea of the laws of France? 

M. LAMPRE. Exactly. 

(From pages 4 and 5, Senate Document No. 253, present session, Part I.) 


The following is from the same document, pages 17, 18, and 19: 


Senator Foster of Louisiana. Let me see if I understand exactly the 
transaction between the old and the new 85 85 5 J understand that the 
old company went into liquidation and a liquidator was appointed. 

M. LAMPRE. T 

Senator FOSTER of Louisiana. Of course he represents the stockholders, 
creditors, and bondholders? 

M. LAMPRE. That is right. 

Senator Foster of Louisiana. Representing these parties, he transferred 
all the right, title, interest, and property of the old concern to your company, 
and that was duly ratified and homologated by the judgment of the court? 

M. LAMPRE. t is the whole subject, sir. i 

Senator FOSTER of Louisiana. the consideration of the transfer, your 
company was to pay to the 9 representing the creditors, bondhold- 
ers, Trockholders and shareholders, 60 per cent of the benefits of the canal? 

Booster Fos of Lousiana. Th purposes to transf. 

nator FOSTER O . Then your compan er 
all 5 9 55 right, 8 and interest to this Government for, say, $40,000,000? 
. LAMPRE, Les. 


Senator Fosrxn of Louisiana. Now, what ranty will your company 
give, in the event of the hase of the canal by this Government, that the 
60 per cent of benefits which the old company was to derive as a considera- 
tion will not be a part of the obligation which this Government assumes? 

M. LAMPRE. I understand the question. 

3 romsa of 5 lg to ae s clear. 15 

. LAMPRE. The guaranty we will give is very agreement I was just 

telling you about, according to which the liquidator and the old 8 
accept of the question to be settled, the division of the amount each might 
get to be settled by a board of arbitration. To mr 9 the di- 
vision of the amount we t get from the United States has nothing to do 
with the United States itself A beg don, if I am too crude. , 

Senator FOSTER of Louisiana. We think you are perfectly clear. 

M. LAMPRE. It is a matter to be settled 85 and exclusively between the 
liquidator and our own 3 It is settled under the present agreement. 

Senator FOSTER of Louisiana. Under your law, has not any creditor or 
bondholder or any holder of stock the right to go into court and object to 
any settlement that the liquidator might make? 

. LAMPRE. The liquidator has authority, 

Senator Foster of Louisiana. The liquidator, as I understand, has author- 
ity, or you have authority, to make this arbitration. 

M. Lampre. He has authority from the court. 

Senator FOSTER of Loui . Under your law, does not his act require a 
homologation by the court? 

M. LAMPRE. I understand ye question, Senator. But that 


udgment, special authority and authorization 
from the court to enter — — 5 a contract with us. 


. LAMP 
would have to deal with the United States. 

Senator TURNER. What court is that? 

M. LAMPRE. The French court. 0 

Senator TURNER. What is the rank of the court? Is it a court of last re- 
sort, or is its S subject to review by other courts? 

. LAMPRE. The first court. i 

Senator TURNER. A court of first instance? 

M. LAMPRE. e S 3 

Senator TURNER. Then its judgment is subject to review if any stock- 
holder wills to o it 4 50 

M. LAMPRE. It ht be, but I do goo any trouble from that source. 

Senator TURNER. Now, let me ask you uestion: When you took this 
canal project over from the liquidator, was it a contract to complete the 
canal and operate it? 

M. LAMPRE. Yes; that was the contract. 

Senator TURNER. And to turn over to the old stockholders 60 per cent of 


ow the thing stands: The k in py I Said 


M. LAMPRE. That is a matter for the liquidator to decide. 

Senator TURNER. Would they have a standing in some court to come in 
and say that the liquidator had no authority to contract to turn over this 
property toa foreign government and cut them out from the uny of 
any benefits whatever from the construction and operation of this canal 

. LAMPRE. Well, you know any claim may always be set forth, but I am 
convinced x 

Senator TURNER. Is it not quite likely that they would urge a claim of 
that kind? 

M. LAMPRE. It might happen, but I am convinced there would be no 
difficulty about it at all under these conditions. 


EE SIT .... ape 
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Senator TURNER. What right would any court have, in 
to cut these old stockholders out of any possibility of an 

M. LAMpPRE. The law itself, sir; because it is the law 
a corporation fails the first interests in that 
interests of the bondholders. Thestockholders, l 
are debtors to the bondholders, have no right to get any 
bondholders are compietaiy disinterested. A 

Senator TURNER. I understand that; but having failed, the liquidator, in 
the interest of the stockholders as well as the bondholders, e this con- 
tract with the new company. Now, what right has any court to say to that 
liquidator, ** You may make a contract which will cut these stockholders off 
from any possibility of any benefits whatever?” 

M. LAMPRE. The law itself. 

Senator TURNER. Does the law give them that right absolutely? 

M. LAMPRE. Yes. 

Senator TURNER. Without any compensation or consideration to them 
whatever? 

M. LAMPRE. Quite so. 


The following is from the same document, pages 22, 23; 24, 25, 
and 26: 
The CHATRMAN. The object of the Panama Canal Company—the new com 


according to its by-laws, and according to its charter, according toall 
Tt ite si Sa that canal. 


ice and x 
1 equity, 


rofessions here, was to build and comp 
PRE. It was. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is that the present object? è 

M. LAMPRE. It is still the object; but at the present time the object is the 
sale or transfer to the United States. That is what we contemplate at the 
present time, but, this failing, of course the object of the company stands. 
The CHAIRMAN. You know the internal wor of thiscompany. When 
they set forth to form the new organization to build a lock canal instead of 
the old sea-level canal, was it or was it not the 8 of the company nf 
to build a canal, or was it to make a show in regard to the property by whi 
and through which they could sell it to 5 

M. LAMPRE. No, sir; the honest, clear, straightforward, and clean pur- 
pose was to build the canal. 4 

The CHATRMAN. This a; ment, then, between the liquidator and the 
new company, and this qndgmans of the court transferring the property to 
them, was for that purpose, was it not? 
AMPRE. Yes; for that purpose. 


implied or und: , that this new company was formed for purpose 
of getting hold of that property to sell it to somebody else? 
. LAMPRE. No; the object of the company at that time was to complete 


body. 
The CHAIRMAN. Fe your judgment about it. I want to get at facts 


M. LAMPRE. Will Fa please repeat the question? 

The CHAIRMAN. We form our own judgment about what the facts amount 
to, and we try to do it properly and correctly. We have a right to our judg- 
ment upon the facts, not to accept yours absolutely. 

M. LAMPRE. Oh, yes; I do not presume it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, I want to know if it was the purpose of your com- 
rey as you have stated it here. 

. LAMPRE. The re was to build the canal. 

The CHAIRMAN. Í understand you to go upon the idea (if I am incorrect 
about it you can correct me) that under the power of this charter and by- 
laws your corporation has a right to do an g with this property that it 
is not prohibited from doing. 

M. LAMPRE. That is it. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is your view? 

M. LAMPRE. That is the very thing. That is the law under which we act. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is so strange to us that we shall be obliged to take 
some time to consider it before we come to that conclusion. 

M. LAMPRE. It is quite a different thing, I understand, in the United States. 

Senator MITCHELL. You understand that there was this difference in the 
law heretofore? 

M. LAMPRE. Yes; I understand it. 

The CHATRMAN. So you claim now that you and your company have the 
right to sell this 5 to the United States because you are not prohib- 
ited from doing it? 

M. LAMPRE. Exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under that charter? 

M. LAMPRE. Bracin: and we have the right to do it (that is what we 
claim) without even the assent or interference of the 2 of the old 
SAren; but, to make things quite clear, we have got agreement with 


+ * * s = * +% 

Senator TURNER. What principle of law authorized that court to render 
a decree cutting the stockholders of the old company out of the benefits of 
your contract with this liquidator for their benefit? 

M. LAMPRE. I do not get the question quite well, Senator. 

Senator TURNER. You contracted as a part of your charter, I understand 
za to say, that you would build this canal and operate it and pay the liqui- 

tor for the benefit of the old company 60 per cent? 

M. LAMPRE. Yes. 

Senator TURNER. Now, if you sell out to the United States. of course you 
can not carry out that obligation to the old company or to the stockholders 
of the old company. 

M. LAMPRE. No. I understand. 

Senator TURNER. And there will be nothing to go to them. This contract 
with the liquidator relieves you of the obligation for the benefit of the stock- 
holders of the old company? 

M. LAMPRE. Yes; but we shall have to let them share in the amount we 
me Oo 

nator TURNER. Now, I want to know what principle of law of France 
would authorize the liquidator to make a contract which would cut the old 
stockholders out from the benefits of the Torns of that contract. 
1 LAMPRE. The general principle under which receiverships are organ- 


Senator TURNER. Your company is not in the hands of a receiver, is it? 

85 nae ets —— It is still ting? 

Senator TURNER. It is operati 

M. LAMPRE. Still cpana. 

Senator TURNER. It is still obligated to carry out this contract made for 
the benofit of its stockholders? 7 

M. LAMPRE. ctly. 

Senator TURNER. What right has this liquidator to relieve it of its obliga- 
tion to the old stockholders? 

M. LAMPRE. I would like to make it clear that the stockholders’ meeting 
of corporations in France is the only authority to decide this business, The 


court has nothing to do, I wish it to be understood, if le, with what 
we, the standing corporation, do. That is the business of the stockholders’ 


ting. 5 
SSC of il pery oompany tare Do HG io 
li: com 0 0 on to the o! e ol 
compan “They can not by a mere vote relieve themselves from the obliga- 

tion of their contrac 

M. LAMPRE. Ido not see that. They can, indeed. 

Senator TURNER. You predicate their right upon the actionof your stock- 
holders, the stockholders of the new company? 
M. LAMPRE. Y 


es. 
Senator TURNER. To contract with the liquidator for the benefit of the 
stockholders of the old company? 
M. LAMPRE. Yes. 


can not relieve that com 
M. LAMPRE. I e pean me A 


paard upon. 

Senator TURNER. What I ask T is what principle of law authorizes this 
iquidator to relieve you of the obligation for the fit of the old stock- 
holders without anything to them? N 

aa That is the business of the court to decide, and the court has 

The CHAIRMAN. I think you had better make that clear, because I do not 
believe the Co: of the United States will want to join your company in 
infiicting an act of absolute injustice upon these old stockholders. 

Senator TURNER. Does that decree undertake to cut off the stockholders 
from pursuing your successor, as they would have a right to Mag ches you, to 
compe the performance of the contract by which you got title to the canal? 

. LAMPRE. I do not think that I erstand the question. You mean 
about the 60 per cent? 

Senator TURNER. No. Does that decree which you say authorizes you to 
make this sale cut off 

M. LAMPRE. The rights of the liquidator? 

Senator TURNER. The rights of the stockholders of the old company to 
insist that your Conoy ll carry out the obligation which you un 
took to carry out toward them? Does it specifically cut them off? 

M. LAMPRE. It does not say so. 

Senator TURNER. Then it is a que: 
would have a right not to be cut off if they insist on it? 

M. LAMPRE. You see, sir, our obligations were to give the liquidator 60 
per cent out of the profits. We have no profits. 

2 panats TURNER. Your obligations were to construct the canal and giye 
cen 


uestion of judgment as to whether the: 
sho di 5 


the co 


It will be seen from this testimony what the general character 
of title is which we are to take to the Panama Canal 
and for which we are invited to pay $40,000,000. The new com- 

y, with its admitted obligations to the old company outstand- 
ing and unsatisfied, insist that it has full right, within and of 
itself and without reference to any other power or authority 
whatever, to make us full, complete, and indefeasible title, free 
from liens, equities, obligations, or incumbrances of any charac- 
ter. But to saye trouble and contention, and not because it ad- 
mits any right in the liquidator of the old company or in those 
for whom he is trustee, it has procured an order of the lower court 
of the Seine authorizing the liquidator to consent to a sale on any 
terms that he may see fit, and the liquidator has consented to the 
sale for $40,000,000. 

Mr. STEWART. Who were the ies to that proceeding 
whereby the order was made? Was the old company brought in? 

Mr. TURNER. The liquidator of the old company alone peti- 
tioned for this order without any of the parties being brought in. 

Mr. STEWART. That is not American law. 

Mr. TURNER. I will now state what this order was. This 
order, made by a court of first instance, without either the stock- 
holders or the bondholders before it, without any showing of the 
necessity or propriety of a sale, without any representation of the 
value of the property to be sold or the price expected to be real- 
ized for it—this order, with all these infirmities and subject to ap- 
peal at the hands of any one of half a million interested parties in 
France, all of whom have the strongest motive to appeal, is the 
only thing that bolsters up or 5 the extraordinary 
claim of power and authority over the property made by the New 
Panama Canal Company. ; 

_ That company, with the aid of the Republic of Colombia, may 
indeed turn over to us the manual physical possession of the 
Panama Canal if we embrace its offer, but it vill not and can not 
make us title to the property, and it never will be able to do so. 
That will be done, if ever, only when the new company shall 
have confessed its failure and retired from the field, and some 
tribunal, having the old company and all of its beneficiaries be- 
fore it, shall, for good cause shown, have authorized a sale to us 
for the exclusive benefit of that company and its beneficiaries, 
That much is certain to the apprehension of any trained legal mind, 
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Now, suppose we go on in the face of these legal difficulties and 
pay $40,000,000 for such title as the Compagnie Nouvelle can 
make, what will be our situation? The courts of France are under 
no obligation and would have no right to consider us in a light 
different from that in which they would regard any other pur- 
chaser of property impressed with a trust. Within such time as 
their laws may pernit; and agresably to their procedure, either 


by appeal or collateral attack, the order of sale, made in such 
flagrant disregard of the rights of stockholders and bondholders 
of the old company, will be declared erroneous, if not void, and 
will be vacated and set aside. This may not occur until we have 
paid our money and taken over the property. 

In that case the parties insisting on restitution of the property 
must make to us restitution of the money, but only to the extent 
that they may have received our money. They can not be called 
upon to restore any part of the money which may have been re- 
tained by the new company. That company is not in court nor are 
its funds in custodi legis, nor is the old company responsible for its 
bargains. If the old company or its beneficiaries come to us with 
clean hands we can not refuse to do equity because we may have 
bought a gold brick from the New Panama Canal Company. 
The forum to which the beneficiaries of the old company will ap- 
peal for restitution of their rights will not be the courts of France. 

tis doubtful even whether the laws of that country measure 
their abstract right or whether that measure is not to be found 
in the laws of Colombia, where the property affected is situated. 

But I assume that their relation to the property under the laws 
of Colombia would not be more favorable than it is under the 
laws of France, and hence that consideration is not very material 
now. But however their right may be measured and whatever 
its character, there are only two countries in which it may be 
enforced when we shall have gone into possession of the canal. 
One of these countries is Colombia, where the property is situated; 
the other is the United States, where the e Buber: conscience 
is bound and whose action is to be contested its being. Our 
title to land and property in Colombia is strictly within the com- 
petency of her courts to determine. Colombia insists on retain- 
ing full sovereignty over the canal strip. When the courts of 
Colombia shall declare that we took the canal subject to the equi- 
ties of the bondholders and the stockholders of the old company, 
there are only two courses left open to us. We can defy the sov- 
ereign power of Colombia and maintain our. possession by force 
or we can settle with the bondholders and stockholders on the 
best obtainable terms. 

We will say that the canal, when completed, will be worth 
only $200,000,0@0. Sixty per cent of the value of a completed 
canal, which is the beneficial interest of these people, would be 
worth, on that basis of value, at the minimum figure, $120,000,000. 
Would we outrage the moral sense of the world by refusing to 
recognize the authority of the municipal courts of Colombia to 
determine the status of property within her borders? Clearly 
not. We would go down into the Treasury, as we have been do- 
ing now these many years, and pay such sum as might be neces- 
sary to relieve ourselves of this blunder of our wise and profound 
statesmen. 

The principles governing their rights are so clear that the 
claimants might not resort to the sovereign power of Colombia in 
the first instance to have them declared and enforced. Trusting 
to our perception of elementary legal principles and to our sense 
of justice, they would probably apply to us directly for redress, 
and we would be glad to havethem do so, and would provide 
them a forum in which all questions between them and us could 
be adjusted and settled. e would do this to avoid the embar- 
rassment and humiliation of submitting rights almost sovereign 
in character and involving the accomplishment of cherished pol- 
icies of government to the municipal courts of another country. 
But whether the tribunal adjudicating the rights of the bene- 
ficiaries of the old canal oompany be a court or a commission of 
the United States or a court of the Republic of Colombia, the 
character of the rights of the beneficiaries will be the same, and 
it will require the same measure of compensation in either case 
to quiet, satisfy, and dispose of them. 

I beg the careful attention of the Senate to these propositions. 
I respectfully insist that they are not the figment of a lively imag- 
ination. but that they rest on the logical application to undisputed 
facts of well-grounded legal principles, to be worked out in the 
future by an evolution almost as certain as any in nature, because 
founded on a law of nature, namely, that all men follow where 
self-interest leads. The only factor in the chain of reasoning 
which has the least element of uncertainty is that which relates 
to the action of the bondholders and stockholders of the old com- 
pany; but since they are men, and men follow their own interests 
when they know what they are, and these men well know what 
their interests are, the element of uncertainty as to that factor is 
reduced to a minimum. 

We can of course obtain possession of the Panama Canal through 


the medium of a sale by the New Panama Canal Company, but 
there are superior equities which involve the entire beneficial in- 
terest in the canal which we have knowledge of, which a sale to 
us will not cut off, and which will certainly rise up to confound 
and confuse and embarrass us in the carrying forward of this 
work in which we are so much interested. That we should take 
such a burden on our shoulders when we can accomplish the re- 
sults sought for less money, even if title were clear, and with 
equal, if not greater, benefits, by proceeding on absolutely safe 
lines in another direction, is a proposition so unreasonable that I 
do not believe the Senate will embrace it or seriously consider it. 

Mr. President, I have discussed only one phase of the legal dif- 
ficulties involved in the acceptance of the offer of the New Panama 
Canal Company to sell to us the uncompleted Panama Canal. 
There are many others of great importance which ought to be 
presented in extenso, but which I shall not undertake so to present 
because of the time already consumed by me in the tedious and 
necessary discussion of that phase which has seemed most impor- 
tant. Ourr elations asa stockholder in the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany,a New York corporation. need consideration. Ihave heard 
the question asked, Can the United States become a stockholder 
in a corporation of one of its States? I think that question may 
beanswered in the affirmative. Butcan the United States become 
a majority stockholder witha view of destroying the commercial 
value of the property of a State corporation? That is a more dif- 
ficult question. I do not think she can. If she becomes such 
stockholder in fact, can she use the power thereby acquired to 
destroy the value of the assets of the corporation to the injury 
of her associates in the company? 

Can she lawfully build up a rival instrumentality to that be- 
longing to the corporation of which she is a member, use the lat- 
ter in its building, and by her ascendant vote stifle the protests of 
her associates? ese are questions that may not have been of 
moment in France, but they are of moment to us and must re- 
ceive answer whenever we step into the shoes of the French com- 
pany. New York will have something to say in reply to these 


questions. Her courts undoubtedly will speak, and they will 


speak the language of truth and justice, and since they may 
lawfully control the conduct of their own domestic corpora- 
tions, the United States must accept and obey the injunctions 
which they will lay down. It will not be necessary to sue the 
United States. She will not appear in the transaction save as a 
stockholder. The president and secretary and board of trustees 
will be individuals subject to the municipal 83 of the 
e the coercive power of the State will be applied through 
em. 

The minority, moreover, may appeal to the courts of Colombia, 
where the property is situated and where the United States may 
be made a party to the litigation without pee on or objection. 
The first question litigated in the courts of one or both of these 
jurisdictions, and probably in both at the same time, will be, 
Can the United States, consistently with her obligations to her 
associate stockholders in the railroad company, engage in an en- 
terprise which will destroy the value of the common property? 
Next, Can she use her majority vote in the control of the rail- 
road company for the purpose of devoting the railroad to the 
building and equipping the rival enterprise? When she shall 
have secured an a tive answer to these two questions, if she 
shall ever do so, the next question will be, Upon what terms may 
she, consistently with her obligations to the associate stockhold- 
ers, employ the railroad in building, equipping, and operating the 
canal? Certainly it can not be contended that one stockholder in 
a railroad company, even though he be a majority stockholder, 
may, at his own will and pleasure, fix rail rates upon services ren- 
dered for him by the railroad. He can not, at his own will and 
pleasure, and because he wishes to favor a rival enterprise in 
which he is interested, cause the company to be disincorporated 
and to go out of business. 

The most favorable view that anyone can take of the trans- 
action involves our conducting the railroad until 1966 as a com- 
mercial enterprise, paying during the period of construction 
enormous freights and rentals in order that the individual stock- 
holders may receive their pro rata of the earnings in dividends, 
and after the period of construction, during the remainder of the 
life of the railroad concession, paying the like dividends to the in- 
dividual stockholders as compensation for haying destroyed the 
earning power of their property. This might all be avoided, of 
course, by buying out the individual stockholders, and I presume 
they would all be willing to sell; but if they are wise, and I presume 
they are, twenty times the par value of their stock would not be 
more than sufficient to induce them to forego the rich prospect 
which our mistake had presented to them. 

Another question akin to these, although presenting a more 
diplomatic than a legal question, is: Can we safely deal for the 
purchase of all the property of the French canal corporation 
without the consent of France? The charter was granted under 
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her law; the objects of the company were national as well as in- 
ternational, and she has reserved to herself in the laws aiding the 
company peculiar and exceptional advantages. In the law of 
June 8, 1888, France required that all raw material employed in 
the accomplishment of the work should be of French origin, and 
that all machinery employed should be made in France. That 
law stands to this day. Can we, without a breach of comity, deal 
with the corporation in such a way as to defeat the governmental 
objects had in view when France chartered the company, among 
which, but not the most important of which, is the right reserved 
to supply the machinery and raw materials? It is settled law in 
this country that a corporation by a sale of all its property may not 
become a felo de se, and thereby defeat the public object which 
formed the consideration for its creation. 

If the law be the same in France, may not the French Govern- 
ment interpose to prevent the sale of the canal property to us? 
Or if the law as to corporations be not the same there as with us, 
is not the principle sufficiently broad and universal, especially in 
view of the reservations made by France in her own favor, to give 
her just cause of complaint if, without consulting her, we deal 
with this creature of hers to her detriment? It certainly seems to 
me that these questions must be answered in the affirmative. 
These considerations are not weakened by the fact, upon which 
some stress has been laid, that in 1880 the French Government, 
when questioned by our Government concerning its interest in 
the proposed Panama Canal, declared that France in no way 
proposed to interfere therein or to give it any support, either di- 
rect or indirect.” The interference of France or the giving the 
enterprise support was not necessary to the retention of its inter- 
est in the enterprise as a creation of the French law or to its right 
to insist that this thing to which it had given life for its own pur- 

e might not be stricken down by some other nation. It is to 
5 moreover, that this declaration of France was 
eight years before the law of 1888, whereby that country did, in 
fact, interfere and give the enterprise support, and whereby it 
ee to itself the compensating advantages to which I have 
referred. 

Another fact to be remembered is that the declaration had 
reference to the operation of the Old Panama Canal Company; 
and it may very justly be said that the failure of that company, 
involving so disastrously the interests of the French people, put 
an entirely different aspect on the proposition. And this may be 
said with the greater force when we remember that the new com- 

ny was formed to rescue and rehabilitate these imperiled 
interests and to give them substantial value, and that France. by 
numerous acts of legislation in aid of the new company, has 
shown her great sympathy and interest in that purpose, and when 
we remember, further, that if we now buy the canal for $40,000,- 
000, provided we can lawfully do so, every dollar, substantially, 
put by the French people in the Panama Canal is gone from them 
forever and without the shadow of a hope of recovery. 

Who knows anything about the views of the French Govern- 
ment on this question of sale? Who has ever asked France to ex- 
press her views on the subject? No one. Mr. Lampre tells us 
that it is French law that a private company in France may sell 
its property and go out of business without consulting the French 
Government, and upon this statement, which may be correct in 
ordinary transactions, but which takes no note of international 
law and the reciprocal rights and obligations of nations toward 
each other, we are gravely invited to make a headlong dash, 
blindfolded, into a sea of difficulties and complications with a 
country toward which we are under the most sacred obligations 
of comity and friendship. France may not object, but she has 
not said so, and I respectfully insist, so long as she maintains any 
reserve whatever, that we have no right to deal with one of her 
creatures in a matter which so vitally concerns her just interests. 

Mr. President, it would be a waste of words to enlarge on the 
value to this country and to the world of a ship canal at the Isth- 
mus. That is well known and acknowledged by all. If the hope 
of the country in that regard is defeated, it will not be by reason 
of any doubt on that point by any Senator. But I will say a word 
before concluding concerning the point of view from which it is 
regarded on the Pacific coast. The completion of the canal will 
at once give that coast relief from the onerous burdens imposed 
on it by the transcontinental railways. and those burdens have 
been and still are very great. In saying this I would not be thought 
unmindful of the benefits which the transcontinental railways 
have conferred on the Pacific coast. Without them the greater 
part of that section would still be a barren wilderness. 

But the fact that they have been instrumental in building up 
an empire does not give them the right to blight its expansion, to 
control its every motion, and to say that it shall have no relief 
from conditions which were well enough in the formative period, 
but which have long since become intolerable. With advance be- 
yond the primitive needs of a pioneer people comes the demand 
for all the aids in industrial progress, including cheap and ade- 


quate transportation facilities, necessary to put that poopie onan 


equal plane with their brothers everywhere 

length and breadth of the land. The transcontinental railroads 
either can not or will not yield to that demand. The truth is, 
probably, that in some instances they can not and in others they 
will not. It is probably impracticable to e them to trans- 
port the wheat and lumber, the two principal export products of 
the Pacific coast, across the continent for a compensation which 
son leave the producer anything over and above the cost of pro- 

uction. 

But they can haul a bushel of wheat across the State of Wash- 
ington for as small a charge as they make for hauling a kor of 
nails from Pittsburg to the Pacific coast. It is possible for them 
to fix a west-bound rate on those things which the Pacific coast 
must purchase in the East which will bear some relation to the 
value of the service rendered as compared with charges for simi- 
lar services rendered in other sections of the country. It is pos- 
sible to give the cramped and stifled industries of the Pacific 
coast a distributing rate from the point of production under 
which they can live, instead of discriminating against them 
grossly, as they now do, for the purpose of compelling the people 
to procure the product of such industries at the expense of a 
long transcontinental haul. 

It is possible for them to find a good profit for easy service in 
the growing local traffic of that great country if they would but 
conserve and promote it instead of reaping an inadequate profit 
in the performance of a most arduous service, such as is involved 
in a transcontinental haul of eve ing that the people of the 
coast are compelled to buy or which they produce for the purpose 
of sale. To compel this long haul, to crush out every effort to 
escape from its necessity, is the present policy, as it has always 
been the p policy, of the transcontinental railroads. It is im- 
possible for a fair-minded man of average intelligence to make 
even a cursory examination of the commodity and class rates of 
the transcontinental railroads without finding undoubtable proof 
of the truth of my assertion. 

It is not my p , however, to discuss in this connection 
the transcontinental railway problem. I may do so at a later 

riod and in another connection. I have referred to the matter 
kere for the 1 of indicating to Senators the fact that the 
Pacific coast a special interest in this great enterprise, while 
at the same time it has an equal interest with the balance of the 
country in it, considered with reference to its importance in the 
national defense and in stimulating the general commercial ac- 
tivity of the nation. Its beneficial effects on the Pacific coast will 
be immediate and profound. It will immediately add 10 per centin 
value to our productions. It will diminish by 10 per cent the cost 
of living for our one. It will add 20 per cent to their annual 
accumulations. It would do this even if the enterprise should 
not add a ship to our national merchant marine or bring a single 
additional customer to our merchant princes. This is our special 
interest; but it is one, I venture to say, which will be overborne 
and lost sight of very soon after the canal is completed in the 
benefits conferred on the other sections of our country. 

In the ultimate benefits to be garnered from the enterprise the 
Atlantic coast will far outstrip the Pacific. To the Atlantic coast 
the canal means access to new fields of commercial activity and 
added and improved facilities for controlling those fields already 
within the range of its energies. It not only brings the west 
coast of Central and South America ta the doors of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans, but it puts 
those cities on an eyen and in some respects a superior footing 
with their Old World rivals for the control of the trade of the 
Orient. They become at once the most important factors in the 
development of the trade with China and Japan; and that devel- 
opment, if the isthmian canal be made, will line the Pacific Ocean 
with larger and more magnificent fleets than any which now plow 
the turbulent waters of the North Atlantic. 

The enterprise means all this to the Atlantic coast. But it 
means no new fields of activity to the people of the Pacific coast. 
It even destroys to some extent the well-founded hope in which 
they have indulged, that their advantageous situation would ulti- 


out the 


mately give them the control of the trade of the Orient. But it 


gives them a present outlet for the products of the field, the for- 
est, and the mine which find their greatest demand in the mar- 
kets of Europe and the value of which at present is minimized by 
harsh and forbidding conditions. It insures to them in addition 
the opportunity of developing and exploiting their resources for 
their own benefit and of building up within and for thentselves a 
trade and commerce which shall make them a self-supporting 
instead of a dependent people. 

For this prospect of reaping the fruits of the present, they are 
willing to give up much which present conditions hold out to 
them the hope of realizing in the future. Moreover, they are 
young and strong and active and patriotic. They are for that 
which the interest of the nation requires, recognizing that they 
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will grow with its growth and languish with its decay. 

recognizing that nothing will promote our national growth or 

rotect our national 5 than an isthmian canal, they 
their 


And 


ve laid their mandate on representatives in Congress and 
demand of them that they shall do that in aid of the enterprise 
which is practicable and feasible and will produce results. And 
hence I am for the House bill which is now on our table. Iam 
for it because I am in earnest in desiring a canal, and because I 
feel that we shall have no canal for long years to come if we do 
not enact that bill into a law. 

Others who are equally as earnest in favor of a canal may not 
agree with me, and in case their views shall prevail and the House 
bill be defeated, time only can determine between us. But why 
involve the project in doubt? Why raise any question whatever? 
Why take any chances? The project vided for in the House 
bill is safe and sure, is economical, and is fruitful of the commer- 
cial and military results which we are all anxious to gather. We 
can make no mistake if we adopt that bill. I respectfully insist 
that those who really and truly want a canal at the Isthmus, and 
who want it now, can only give adequate and forceful expression 
to their wishes by supporting that wise, sensible, prudent, and 
well-considered measure. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I wish to cite an authority on 
the subject of the liability of the New Panama Canal Company 
for the obligations of the old company, which liabilities we would 
incur if we buy this property, as I conceive and as I firmly be- 
lieve. Itis from our former colleague in the Senate, Mr. Pasco, 
who is a member of the Isthmian Canal Commission. On May 
11, 1900, all of the Commission appeared before the Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals and were examined in rogard to the prog- 
ress they had made and their opinions upon different questions, 
including the law question which has just been discussed. That 
law question was su, by a paper which was presented to 
the Government, to Mr. Hay, and also to the chairman of the 
committee in the House of Representatives by the New Panama 
Canal Company for the purpose of recommending the Panama 
route to the people of the United States. The entire document 
is in print and in the archives of the Senate. Mr. Pasco was 
under examination. Colonel Ernst was—— 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Ifthe Senator would kindly give the pages 
of the record from which he reads it will aid those who wish to 
follow him. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iwill. 

The CHAIRMAN. You do not know whether that Laps gd was derived 
from the 5 they bought at the sale or whether went into their 
pockets for i 

Mr. Pasco. I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. On page 31 of this document, if you will turn to it, sub- 
division 14, they account for the relations with the old stockholders. 

Colonel ERNST. Mr. Chairman, if you care to hear it, I was told that they 
had not sold any property down there. Those old ges did not belong to 

e 


the com; S belonged to some contractors, and were sold to th 
Maritime Canal Occnpany: They told us they had not sold any property 


at all. . 
The CHAIRMAN. They probably collected unpaid balances of stock in 


F 8 

Colonel Ernst. I understand there were some unpaid balances that that 

e ee that is where th from, a large part of 
HAIRMAN, Ww e money came a 0 
it. Now. T will read subdivision 44, on page Si: 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Of what document, please? 

Mr. MORGAN. The document that was submitted by the 
Panama Canal Company to Mr. Hay and also submitted at a dif- 
ferent time, within a day or two of it, to the chairman of the 
committee; I do not know whether it was a select committee or 
whether it was the Committee on Commerce of the House. I 
will bring the original report: 

XIV. The security holders of the old company have no vote, voice, ti 
or ownership in the property of the new company or in the administration o 
its affairs. By private contract merely the new company has that 
after all expenses of 9 maintenance. 5 dividends, reserve 
funds, etc., are provided for, a specified share of the us income shall be 
pa to the liquidator of the old company for the benefit of his constituents; 


this agreement has no effect upon or relation to the absolute ownership 


— administration of the canal by the new company. 

That was the proposition submitted by the Panama Canal Com- 
pany to this Government. 

That is to say— 5 


This is what I said abcut it 


That is to say, they have got the legal title and hold it in trust. 

Mr. Pasco. Mr. Chairman, sinong that is stated to be a private contrac 
it was a part of the terms upon which the new company was organized; an 
they were bound under that contract to pay this amount out, so that the old 
company still has this interest in the control of assets and profits of the new 


com à 
Thel CHATEOEAN: That is all I wanted to ask you, Mr. Pasco. 


Mr. Pasco goes on: 


So that this interest still exists in the old company to that extent, whether 
it may be worth little or much. 


The CHAIRMAN. And it was upon that icate that this court went on 
and appointed a manager here, when the {-rmer b ird resigned. 
Mr, Pasco, Atasu ment date? 


The CHAIRMAN. Yes; on “enuary 6, 1900 


Mr. Pasco. They took the bargain with that burden, and of course it is 
still upon them. 


le tem N 
Company, instead of the . E, efe R 

So: that court sits there with the cause still in fieri for the purpose of con- 
trolling matters, even to the pe meres a of the manager of the canal, for 
the benefit of these old stockholders. The prope has been sold, and there 
is no property there. There is nothing but the old stockholders with their 
3 upon that predicate the court went on and appointed a ma: 

Mr. Pasco. The old stockholders have still got that interest, through 
liquidator or receiver, in the assets of the new company. 

I merely wanted to quote that to show that there were some 
changes of opinion among these commissioners upon various 
questions, but none whatever upon the engineering. So they as- 
sert. The Sk that took place, as has been argued here time 
and again, and I think it is impossible to deny it, was effected in 
5 of the fact that this was supposed to be a better bar- 
gain n the estimate which was made by the Commission for 
the construction of the Nicaragua Canal. But on this question 
of law Mr. Pasco then stated his view. After the preliminary 
report of the Isthmian Canal Commission was made—this same 
Commission—in which they affirmed all of their previous findings, 
and the attorney, I will call him of the Government, who was the 
attorney or the lawyer of the Commission, had decided that these 
incumbrances rested upon this property, they had then before 
them everything that had been done in the way of judicial pro- 
ceedings by the court of France. 

I do not state this, Mr. President, for the purpose of making 
any accusation against Mr. Pasco either as to his judgment or 
otherwise, but it seems to me that when an attorney makes up an 
opinion upon a record and states it thus to a commission and after- 

the commission in their preliminary report act upon it, it 
is rather late to withdraw it or to change it after that. If that 
fact stands in this record, if that is true, then we can not buy the 
property from this new company without buying the incumbrance 
which rests upon it, for it is a trust estate in the hands of the new 
company. burdened with allof the equities that belonged to the 
estate at the time they took it, and no court can discharge them 
from that except in the case the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
TURNER] mentioned, where the trustee company becomes insol- 
vent and that is the best which can be done with their assets. 

That was not the fact here. This new company in a letter to 
the President, which I will read before this discussion closes—I 
have brought it into the RECORD here time and again—boasts of 
its solvency and ability to command money, and says that it is 
perfectly able to go on and complete the contract. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a more fallacious and deceptious and outrageous statement 
was never made for the purpose of deceiving man or government 
than that. 

I have not made in this case, and I do not expect to make, any 
other than a few discursive remarks, with the exception of the 
first ar tor statement I made some weeks ago in respect of 
the evidence, and on the other day a statement of the character 
of the people and of the country with whom we were dealing and 
what we amen expect from a people of that character in such a 
country as that, a country of revolution, that has not been quiet 
one moment in the last forty or fifty years—a country which is 
always in conflict, with mobs continually defying the law, doing 
as they please with government and private property and private 
persons, including citizens of the United States who have unfor- 
tunately been there at the time of their outbreak. 

In order to get evidence on that point which I think is superior 
to any statements which have yet m made here, on yesterday 
I asked the Senate to print extracts from Five Years in Panama, 
a book written by Dr. Wolfred Nelson, corresponding member of 
the Natural History Poniaty of Montreal, Canada, who went to 
Panama in 1881 and resided there until 1886, practicing his pro- 
fession in company with his brother, who was also a doctor, and 
who was either at Panama or Colon, he does not say which in 
his book. The other gentleman is dead. 

After Dr. Nelson got home, long before this controversy arose, 
he was making statements to his friends as to the condition of 
affairs down there, and his statements were so interesting and so 
valuable that they insisted he should publish them. In order to 
do so he again visited the Isthmus of Panama twice and took 
pho phic pictures of the different objects which he mentioned 
in his k. Of course they are not in this print. 

Now, Mr. President, without reading it, I desire to incorporate 
this as a part of my remarks, but I wish to read a certain portion 
of it for the purpose of bringing in another paper that I also wish 
to have brought to the attention of the Senate. Dr. Nelson says: 


I have been told by a gentleman who is compstent to give an opinion, and 
in whose word I have implicit confidence, that the code of civil procedure of 
the United States of Colombia is excellent. It is claimed that it is quite the 

ual of the historic Code Napoleon,” than which there is not better law. 
The law on the statute books and its application in Panama are opposite con- 
ditions. Ican best make this point plain by citing a case. 


I do not care to read that case or any other case he cites, 


r. 
eir 
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although he cites several of them, but I wish to come to another 
part of the law which obtains in that Isthmus, now under what we 
might call a constitutional agreement. Before bringing it to the 
attention of the Senate I will read one or two sections from it. 

It is printed here both in English and in Spanish. He put it in 
both languages in order that his translation of it could not possi- 

bly be shown to be incorrect: 


ART. #4. A marriage contracted in conformity with the rites of the Cath- 
olic religion annuls ipso jure a purely civil marriage previously entered into 
with another person. 

ART. W. For purely civil effects the law recognizes the legitimacy of the 
children conceived previously to the annulment of the civil marriage in 
accordance with the ok igen of the last precedin, 1 27 5 

ART. 36. The man who, after having contrac 1 marriage, after- 
wards marries another woman according to the rites ¢ of ‘the catholic Church 
is required to provide subsistence to the woman and his children by her until 
she marries canonically. 

In Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States, published by authority of the Government, part 1 of the 
publication of 1888, on pages 416, 417,418, and 419, ‘there is a con- 
cordat, and I will read the agreement by which that was made 
the law of that country and is still the law: 

NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 
Bogota, February 24, 1888. 
8 (1) that bra HA eee of the foregoing convention the 
ent has acted wi he pores conferred upon it by article 56 of 
damental law of the 'R 


4957 That by this agreement, Which satisfactorily and consistent] es 


Goveram 


all pending questions between the church revel the state in conf ty wi 
the new national e, and at the same responds rious 5 — 
ee and public well-being, sep ae san pri the o definition of the mutual re- 


ons between the civil and the enh payers 
4.0 That its sti HSA fe conform 8 to the e A a of articles 38, 
4. 8 54, and of the constitution, 


Tt ticle sý That the p foreging convention is hereby approved and incorpo- 

rated in the 5 
Article 2 e amount to be paid out of the treasury of the Republic to 
fulfill its obligations thereby created is pre Bo ah cate and will be in- 
cluded in the budget for the NN fiscal per 
Given at Bogut this 24th day of W 1888. 
ARLOS CALDERON, R. 


JOSE MARIA RUBIO. oa 
Vice-President. 


ROBERTO DE NARVAEZ, 
MANUEL BRIGARO, 
Secretaries. 
EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT, 
Bogota, February 27, 1888. 


RAFAEL NUNEZ. 


VICENTE RESTREPO, 
Minister of Foreign "Affairs. 

If I were to do the subject and myself justice I would read this 
concordat. There never was a more perfect stran, Padon of all 
civil power by an ecclesiastical concordat than t I do not 
refer to it because I have the slightest objection to 1 5 man in 
the world being a Catholic or a member of the Catholic Church. 
I think it is a very excellent church. But when the ecclesiastical 
powers at Rome, by a concordat agreed to by the government 
of any state, have the authority to exercise such powers as are 
contained in this concordat over the people, there is no possible 
chance, while that remains the law of that land, for any man 
who migrates from the United States, whatever his color or con- 
dition may be, to have the privileges or to exercise the rights of 
an American freeman. It is im ible. 

With the permission of the Senate I will incorporate this paper 
in my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

The paper referred to is as follows: 

Mr. Walker to Mr. Bayard. 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED 288 
April 6.) 


Let AG be published and executed. 
L. 8 
untersigned. 


Bogota, March 7, 1888. (Recei 

Sin: Asa subject which may be of interest to the State Department and 
importent to some of our citizens coming to thiscountry to reside, I have the 
honor to inclose herewith a copy in Spanish of the “concordat,” recently 
celebrated between the Holy See of Rome and the Colombian Government 
with a careful translation. In making this translation I regretted that I did 
not have access to the original Latin text in which it was drawn up and 
5 ed, but had to content myself with the Spanish translation, which in some 

the articles is vague and ambiguous. The first clause of "the seventeenth 
article i is so much so that in my translation I was forced to be paraphrastic 
rather than literal. 

As oo vart of the same subject I herewith transmit a copy with translation 
of 3 ), passed by the Be rp councilon the 25th of February last, dsr = 

y annuls all civil marriages selobrated at any time in the past, unl 

on — was also performed can eof The annulment of the 1 
riage, however, does not illegitimatize 85 children of such marriage. 


Lam, sir, etc., 
JOHN G. WALKER. 
CONCORDAT ENTERED INTO BETWEEN POPE LEO xIII AND THE REPUBLIC 
OF COLOMBIA. 
[Concluded December 81, bend ened by ent legislative council of Colombia 
ruary 


In the name of the most holy and indivisible 1 , the Supreme Pontiff, 
Leo XIII, and the most excellent Rafael Nune: 7 ènt of e Republic of 
Colombia, by their respective i rig e on the part of his holi- 
ness the mcst eminent Monsignore Mariana Ram del ero, 


presbyter of the most holy church St. Cecelia and papal secretary of state- 
and roomy cra Se ablic His cellene; 
dinary an 


ARTICLE 1. The Catholic, Roman, postales is the ch 49 of Goiombia, the 


to be 8 
Arr. 2. The Catholic Church shall be free and ind dent 5 the civil 
authorities and shall freely exercise all its spiritual authority and 
tion, conforming in its administrative government solely to its own laws. 
ART. 3. Canonical !. tion shall free of the civil, and shall form 
no ro Kee 4 of the latter, but will be respected by the latter. 
A church represented by the hierarchical authorities is recog. 
“ihe State as a tons and legitimate entity, with sate! to 8 


er i en, oy —5 mata pertaining to such. 

ART. 5 church has the right of acquiring, „and admin- 
istering 1 — 5 ‘and ae 3 in accordance to gene ral laws, and its 
lands and establishments no less inviolable than those of the citizens 
of the 8 


ART. 6. P Ecclesiastical . pegs be taxed in the same manner and to 
the same extent as the 3 NN except edifices vd 
public worship, theological — les, and dences of the cle 
on are exempted from all taxation, . or appropriation to o 


Ar. 7. The secular and clergy shall not be neuen to perform 
public duties incompatible with their ministry and profession, and at all 
times shall be exempt from Milka ry service. 

ART. 8. The Government shall enact such laws as will protect the sacer- 
dotal Ne for any cause, a minister of the c. in . may figure 


ART. 9. Diocesan 9 and priests may claim from the faithful 
the emoluments and fees canonically nd uitably established, 
either by the eee custom of the diocese or by the rules of 8 
service; and in order that such acts and o 8 8 civil effects 
and that the tem authority cond lend its support the bishops shall pro- 


— 3 with the Governmen 
‘ht in Colombia to 
ge suitable 


authorities the canonical authorization issued iby superior. 
ART. 11. The Holy See will lend its support and cooperation to the gov- 

ernment for the establishment in Colombia 7 zen ous ee giving 

preference to those for charitable ‘or the education 


of you and for general education, and to Lee works of fonblie utility and 
blic education and instruction in universities, coll 
rib and â 8 5 — — 


ction 

cesan 0 y themselves or by 9 shall 2 

the etext in Bai 5 concerns religion e ee and inspect and revise 
ho Archbishop of 3 11 shall prescribe the text-books relating to re- 

rigion and morals to be used in the universities; and to insure uniformity of 

teaching on those 3 said prelate, in connection with other 

shall choose the text-books for the: other schools of official instruction. 

The Government shall see that no lectures are delivered on literary, 

—— or general 3 in ily Be branch of learning that inculcates ideas con- 

toCatho culated to lessen ther tdueto the church, 


A 


eof cacti any such branches. 
ART. 


vacancies 


tes Man Bea 
tions. kina in the bishoprics s) 
no case to remain unfilled for more than 
six 5 


ART. 16. The Holy See may erect new dioceses or change the limits of 
those existing . eee it 1 5 opportune and useful for the better 
care of souls, 8 aby — 7 — o Government and admitting such sug- 

reasonable 


gestions as may be 
ART. 17. All persons professing the Gatholic religion desirous of contract- 
ona i ould have the ceremony performed according to the rites 
of ihe chure 


ing ma 
The civil effects of marriage in respect to N and 


of the 
espn nec parties and their Moscendants ean only be secur od whe 5 
e is performed in accordance with the prescriptions of ge be Trent, 
Th s celebration shall be witnessed by the functionary who ma 
by law for oe oa 3 of gin ho relike 1 = 79 75 t mated 
r 0 ne n articulo mortis, when ormali 
mfeht be aimcult of o of observance, it may be dispensed with and other oe 
substitu 

It bene the business of the contracting parties to secure the intervention 
of the civil functionary for mie arab e oeg of the cler clergyman is limited 
to anadmonition as to the requirements of the civil law. 

ART. 18. In order to give ma: celebrated at whatever peri aC- 
cording to the prescriptions of the council of Trent, civil effect, suppletary 
evidence of ecclesiastical origin be given preference. 

Ant. 19. Matrimonial causes affecting the marr: hacen cohabitation, 
and the validity of espousals pertain exclusively to ecclesiastical author- 
* the civil consequences of marri to the temporal. 

RT. 20. The Snes of the Sogn. lic shall enjoy the indulgences known 
9 be regulated by the Holy Father in a separato act. 

Ane 21. Following the divine offices there shall be offered up in all the 
churches of the es psig the following prayers: Domine salvam fac rem- 
publicam; domine salvum fac dem ejus et supermas 1 5 ee 

as 


ART. 22. The Government of 1 — Republic n perpe 
a consolidated debt the value of the redeemed annuities (censos) now in the 
treasury and of the estates 8 to the church fraternities, charitable 
foundations, chapels, establishments for instruction and benevolence erected 
5 the 5 W ra at any time 2 have been inscribed in the public debt 
of the nation. This recognized debt is to bear interest without Siminution 


at the annual rate of 4} per cent, payable every six months, 
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Arr. B. The income arising from sequestrated benefices and tithings 


pertainin re charitable institutions, chapels, mo: 

rate foundations is recognized and saall be paid to those have the right 
to receive them or to their legal representatives. This payment shall be 
made without diminution, as is provided for in the last preceding article, to 
commence with the year 1888. In case any such bodies have become extinct 
the amounts due them by a prenions arrangement with the Government 
shali be applied to pious and charitable objects without in any case contra- 
-vening the intention of the founders. 

ART, 24. In view of the present condition of the national treasury of Co- 
lombia and the benefit derived by the church from the observance of this 
convention the 5 See makes the following relinquishments: 

(a) The value of the principal of the sequestered property belonging to 
the aforesaid extinct convents and religious bodies of both sexes, not in- 
cluded in the foregoing articles, and which has not in any manner been rec- 
ognized. oo Whatever is due to such extinct organizations for rents or in- 
terest alı y accrued orin whatever manner resulting from said seques- 
tration previous to the 3ist of December, 1887. 

ART. 25. In consideration of the foregoing favor the Government of Co- 
lombia spo to secure, in perpetuity; an annual net sum, hereby fixed at 
100,000 Colombian dollars, to ncreased when the said treasury is in a bet- 
ter condition, said payments to be applied to the uses of the dioceses, chap- 
ters, seminaries, missions, and such oi civilizing works of the church, and 
in such manner as may be agreed upon between the high contracting parties. 

ART. 26. The surviving members of the extinct religious communities 


. other sepa- 
W. 


shall continue in the enjoyment, for their maintenance and other necessities, 
of soak revenues as may have belonged to them by virtue of previous laws 
an 


chapels, and other religious places not 

this point there should be doubt or difficulty, the Government shall commu- 
nicate with the competent ecclesiastical authorities, to the end that a good 
understanding may 


arrived at. 
ART. 28. The Government shall return to religious bodies such of their se- 


distinct destination; but if the owner does 
pooo rip pees to 
ing needs of each 


the ecclesiastical auth 

ART. 29. The Holy See, in order to secure public tranquillity, declares for 
its part that 8 who purchased ecclesiastical property during the past 
changes in Colombia or who have redeemed annuities (censos) in the national 
988 to the provisions of the civil law at the time in force shall 


rchasers as well as their legal successors and those 
who have redeemed annuities (censos) shall hes in gnos and security said 
as sti „however, that the Re- 


ART. 30, Th 
spective diocesan bishops all that relates to cemeteries, reconciling the exi- 


ecclesiastical prescriptions. In case of 
godt betwee 


misunderstandings on such subjects they will be arran; m the Holy 
See and the Government. 

ART. 81. Agreements between the Holy See and the Government of Co- 
lombia for fostering Catholic missions among barous tribes shall not 


* the after approval of Co’ ngran. 
. 32. The 3 convention repeals and renders null and void all 
laws, orders, and decrees in anor were 
in such parts as may contradict or are inconsistent with this conven- 

ton, which shall remain the permanent law of the State. r. 

ART. 83. The ratification of this convention shall take place within six 
months from the date of its signature or sooner if possible. 

In faith whereof the said plenipcéentiaries sign and seal this convention. 


Done at Rome the 31st day of mber, 1887. 
M. CARDINAL RAMPOLLA. 
JOAQUIN F. VELEZ. 


Mr. MORGAN. I ask leave also to incorporate the other 


paper, extracts from Five Years at Panama, by Dr. Nelson. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection 
to tliat request. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


EXTRACTS FROM “FIVE YEARS AT PANAMA,” BY WOLFRED NELSON, CORRE- 
SPONDING MEMBER NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY, MONTREAL, CANADA, 


My residence of five years at Panama, 1880 to 1885, as a practitioner of 
medicine, together with my knowledge of Spanish and French, gave me am- 
ple facilities for studying the natural and unnatural in my 5 
Since I gave up my residence on the Isthmus, I have made it four visits, the 
last two in March and Ap of this year, when I made the negatives furnish- 
ing the illustrations for this book. 

[Page 5.] ; 

Colon “as is” is not Colon “as was.” The Colon of May 29, 1880, when I 
landed there, was totally destroyed by fire on the glst of March, 1885, during 
a revolution on the Isthmus, involving a loss of $12,000,000, y 
settlement on the island, which on some charts is Manzan It is of 
a coralline formation, built by those indefatigable toilers. of the sea. It is 

narters of a mile long by about one- of a mile wide, with a sur- 
face slightly above the sea level, perhaps as much as 3 feet, and is connected 
with the Spanish main by a railway embankment. 


[Pages 6 and 7.] 


Beyond the church is the Panama n facing a dense growth 
of the water-loving mangrove. Its rear looks out on the sea. 

The land side of the nd was occupied by the working classes, a thor- 
oughly ee lot. They wereof ds white, yellow, native, 
and foreign. 

Before Moraine, Sa let me revert to its climate once more, as climate 
means health or sickness. Upon getting to Panama the dean of the medical 
faculty, a Colombian,.neatly divided the seasons as follows. He said to me: 
85 First. you have the wet season, lasting from about the 15th of April to the 
of December, when le dis ys. 


poopie die of pernicious fever in from twenty-four to thirty-six 
ve years as a practitioner of medi 

views, and it is the best 
of c te, and dying, a few words about Mount Hope or y 
Hill, sa thia athar DAN Deccene the DOR TRINE Deen thousands. 
cemetery on the Colon side of the Isthmus, Mount Hope is its baptismal 


name, and. Monkey Hill” is its everyday appellation. It is reached by rail. 
Funeral trains are as much an institution as passenger or * trains. Since 
the advent of De Lessep's canal men, on the 28th day of February, 1881, thou- 
sands upon thousands have been buried there. During two seasons of epi- 
demic it is said that the burials averaged from 3) to 40 per day, and that for 


weeks together. 
[Page 15.] 


races, : 
—e 2,000 whites on the Isthmus. The principa trade of the Isthmus 
was g rprise 


[Page 17.] 
ellow feyer on the Isthmus of Panama isa peculiar malignant dis- 
can 41 admissions to the Charity Hospital in a few weeks fol- 
lowing my arrival on the Isthmus in 1880. Not a single man escaped. Of 
seven and twenty admissions to the officers’ ward of the canal hospitals on 
the Panama side one man only escaped. In case after case in practice death 
was the rule and recovery the exception. While it is true t some total 
abstainers on the Isthmus have been swept away by yellow fever, I can re- 
call three desperate cases, one being red own, which been abandoned 
cece = which death was looked for. recovered, thanks to abstemi 


ous 
[Page 48.] 
Wel do I recall a scene during my visit tothe Isthmus in February, 1 
when Isaw Count De 


The 
ease, 


both of its sides d piles of rubbish and old bed: or that 
on which pes taa died. The natives in Panama and in the §; West 
Indies, after th, throw away cots, mattresses, pillows, and often the eat- 


pear an item on reform in La Cronista or La Estrella de Panama. 

emed — — as it gives the le somet to think about, and yet these 
authorities fondly fancy that they are the sanitariansof the century. Ire- 
member an old well near the gas works, one of those h stone wells which 
the Spaniards were so fond of building. That well filled in with 
just such bedding, and at last it coned up above it. That is their way, anda 
very bad one it is, too. l 510 


HABITS OF THE NATIVES, 


The Indians and the negroes in Colombia are not atl; 
the word advisediy. y, 


ven to mar- 


class thoroughly, ane 
they deem matrimony little better than serfdom. 


[Page Gg.] 


[Page €6.] 

The Gulf of Panama is noted for its islands. The early history is full of 
stories regarding them and the many gallant and daring exploits that have 
taken place on the shores and waters. Ld Aar is about 100 miles long, and 
opposite the city of Panama perhaps 20 miles across. The modern city of 
Wem is situated at its upper end. The gut is remarkable for cur- 
rents and tides, the latter 8 and falling from 16 to 24 feet, according to 
the age of the moon. The Gulf of Panama and the ocean for a t 
9 — to the 55 1 pene are eons hard 7 — freedom from 
all breezes. e gulf lies, indeed, in the equa of calms, and sailing 
vessels can never make much use of the port of Panama. 


[Pages 66 and 67.] 
0 to the doldrums at times, variable winds at others, and strong cur- 
rents vessels have been two and three weeks beating up the Gulf of 


Apropos of doldrums, I remember the case of the British ship Straun,a 
Canadian-built vessel. She cleared from Panama for Chile early in May in 
the year 1884, if I remember rightly. She got back to Panama one hundred 
and five days later. Upon getting out in the gulf she struck the doldrums 
and beat up and down. Once she got across the line, and for weeks was 
beating about latitudes 4, 5, and 6 amid constant showers of rains, storms, 
and puffs of wind. The captain, who was well known to me, had taken on 
provisions for one hun days, more than enough to take him to Chile. 

These began to fail and the ship's bottom, from being in those sluggish, 
warm waters, had me foul. The crew spent the greater of fheir 
time in catching and torturing sharks. At last he had to put k to Pan- 
ama. He had been at sea actually one hundred and five days from the time 
he cleared from off Isla de Naos. This will give my readers some idea of the 
doldrums, or region of calms, on that side of the Isthmus, which are one of 
the most serious draw to any ship canal in that section. Of course I 
rte e to vessels. Steamship officers have estimated that at 
times the currents in the run 3 to 4 knots an hour. I have known ofa 
vessel, making Panama with a cargo of coal, being nearly a month beating 


* [Pages 67 and 68. 
The growth of marine life in these waters is astonishingly rapid. I have 
seen and sent 1 inch and an inch and a half ong & oat well- 


[Page 68.] 
Near these weer i at dead low water there is excellent and safe 5 
enco, or Dead Island, is within a few hundred yards of Naos. It 
is largely rocky; its southestern face is a huge cliff, and on its land side, or 


1902. 
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that facing Naos, is the cemetery from which it takes the name of Dead 
Mans Island. It isa well filled cemetery, too. There no end of sailors and 
officers have found final pei ce tae aa the storms and squalls of life. 
Many of these brave fellows have n the victims of yellow fever. On the 
face of the island toward the city of Panama one sees a handsome monument 
which was erected to the memory of the officers and men of the U. S. S. 


Jamestown, who fell victims to yellow fever while anchored there in the 


23555 1558. Eighty of her officers and crew are buried there. She was sent 
the North Pacific and kept there for two years. Then she was ordered to 
the Hawaiian Islands. No sooner did she get into a warm, tropical climate 
n again developed. Such is the vitality of the germs of that 
aw 5 


[Page 72.] 


Facing the village of Restingue is a small island called El Moro. At low 
water it is connected with To by a sand bar, for it is a Siamese twin of 
the insular variety At high water both are islands. El Moro is a mound 
like island, about a who of a mile long and broad, and some 300 feet high. 
On its face toward Restingue are the old workshops and dwellings put up by 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company. In 1849 and 1850 Toboga was the 
port of Panama. At times as many as 700 skilled workmen were employed 
on the islands who were almost without exception Scotchmen. These men 
were recruited from time to time. Finally the company had to abandon El 
Moro and transfer their men and workshops to the port of in Peru, 
as Panag workmen were swept away on El Moro by pernicious malaria an 
yellow fevers. 

The transfer cost the company an enormous amount of money, but to save 
the men they had to make it. The climate to-day is the same as it was when 
Patterson, the founder of the Bank of England, planted his colony about two 
hun ears on the Isthmus of Darien. He called the city the New 
Edinburgh, and he considered the Isthmus the “key to the universe.” 
Macaulay tells us how a band of some 1,800 sturdy Scotchmen inside of fifteen 
months were reduced to or four hundred, and then the climate and 
their enemies forced them to leave; and it is related that when they em- 
barked they were too weak to hoist the sails of their vessels, and that the 
Spaniards, who were largely interested in their expulsion, assisted them. 


[Page 115.] 


The seasons of the Isthmus are twoin number, the wet extending from 
about the 15th of April to the 15th of December. The amount of rain that 
falls is astonishing; it has been given as 128 inches perannum. This, when 
compared with the small rainfall in Egypt of 9 inches, where M. De Lesseps 
built his ditch through the sands of Suez, is s' tive. 5 

When the rains come in early and . means a fairly healthy wet 
season; that is, of course, for the Isthmus. en the rains are or 
late, it means a sickly season, and in the hot days between rains yellow fever 
develops case after case. Then the rain comes on and there is a marked 
diminution in the number of cases. Again, after hot, sunny days without 
rain, a new crop of yellow-fever cases results. 

[Page 116.] 

The rain often seems to fall in solid sheets of water, the streets being 
flooded from curb to curb. Such storms clear away as rapidly as they come 
up, when the sun will light up the green and temporarily clean streets of 
Panama. Of course, it does not rain all the time, but heavy rains may come 
on at any moment, and during these months out-of-door work must tempo- 

y cease. With the deep cuts on the canal they play sad havoc, as an 
immense amount of earth that has been thrown out naturally washes back 
into the cut. The canal company modestly estimate this at 5 per cent. 

Following one of these storms a deep cut on the Colon side of the divide 
was filled, covering the machinery andall. The long wet season on the Isth- 
mus has been a most serious drawback to canal construction, but as all know 
who are familiar with the early history of the Panama Canal this practically 
was entered upon without any previous knowledge whatever further than 
that there was an isthmus to divide to reflect glory upon France and give 
unlimited dividends to bondholders. But of the Panama Canal more anon. 

The dry season begins about December 15. By many it is considered the 
pleasantest season of the year, and it is the so-called healthy season. The 
majority of things are comparative in this world, aa we know, and, asa witt 
actor in Nadjy has said, “Everything depends upon something else.“ It 
seems to be t way on the Isthmus. It will be well to bear in mind that 
neat division of the seasons by the dean of the medical faculty at Panama. 
He said in the wet season the aris died of yellow fever in four or five days, 
while during the dry, or so-c healthy season, they died in from twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours of pernicious fever. If strangers do not recollect 


this, the seasons will. 
> [Page 118.] 


In a country like that, where all is 3 summer, the average tem- 
perature about 80, and the average humidity nearly as great, vegetation is 
of very rapid growth; and, apropos of humi 10 there are places on the up- 

r levels of the Isthmus where it nightly is 100°, the point of saturation. 

t these conditions make vegetable decomposition as rapid as the growth. 
The result of the whole is the creation of an intense miasmatic poison. 
People living on the Isthmus are all malarious, either in one form or the 
other, and it is impossible to avoid this. It is true that a few escape malaria 
while resident there, but they no sooner get into temperate climates than it 
* The sallow faces of a great many tell of ndal poison. 

My friend Dr. L. Girerd, late chief surgeon of the cana 3 insti- 
tuted a series of most interesting experiments. He examined the blood of 
newcomers—canal men—and found it ina perfectly normal condition. At 
the end of a month he examined it again, when he invariably found the ma- 
larial bacillus. He was a profound microscopist, and his work in connection 
with yellow fever was most creditable. Regarding the latter he made a 
culture of its specific poison, or micro-organism, if you will, and inoculated 
himself, gobs he mild form of the disease. There isanother factor that has 
a bearing on this subject of malaria on the Isthmus. It is the admixture of 
salt and fresh water in the lagoons and rivers in addition to the vegetable 
decom ition already referred to. admixture of water is considered 
to be of great importance in creating intense forms of rial poison, par- 
ticularly on tidal coasts like that of the Pacific. 


[Pages 120, 121, 122, 123, and 124.] 


The formalities attending the opening of cemeteries on the Isthmus are 
somewhat peculiar. 

While I was on the Isthmus the new government cemetery was opened 
with great formality. 

The enthusiasm regarding that new ceme i 
and the only thing that surprised me was not 
8 step to the front to contend for the honor of being the first buried 

ial visit to the Isthmus, that cemetery had received 

w cor fad hoe 


in 
bovedas. Not only had the new cemetery bee: 
ground back 


some dozens of graves. That latter had been ame without any brass bands 


or government hes, or sny attendance of the corps. 
he old cemetery was on the left. It wasasmall place of about three- 

fourths of an acre, and it received all the poorer classes and patients from 
the charity and military hospitals and the canal hospitals, Owing to its 
small size it was dug up year after year; bones and skulls, fra ents and 
coffins, clothing, and all sorts of things were turned out. The liberation of 
untold millions of disease germs in that country will make clear to thinki 
people why the Isthmus is so unhealthy. From time immemorial the Isth- 
mus of Panama has been as one of the plague spots of the world. 
It can vie with the west coast of Africa in pestilential disease. 

But for the fact that it is on one of the world’s greatest highways between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, the systematic unburial of the dead, under the 
direct sanction of the Federal Government (they do nothing to check it 


while knowing all about it), and the consequent distr. bution of the germs of 
5 . fever and smallpox would be of little moment. Isa ge d be 2 
com 


tle moment.“ for if the 2 of those Republics are willin, 
suicide in that form, so be it. towing to the importance of the Isthm 
called by Patterson the Gate to the Pacific and the key to the universe,“ 
these insane and insanitary procedures should be sto y 

The practice that I have referred to regarding the old cemetery and the 
unburial of the dead came to an end fora time. Together with the late Mr. 
John Stiven, of Panama, I denounced the system through the columns of the 
Starand Herald, of Panama, and La Estreila de Panama. So vigorous was 
our language that it led to the construction of the new cemetery, and 
ple interested in the matter of public health hoped that that most n etoi 
of practices had ceased. Unfortunately such was not the case. Onthesame 
side of the road, adjoining the cemetery I mentioned, was the cemetery. 
a opal Pe So gle of bov Facing highway was a stone fence an 
an old-time arched 5 pede of stone. Entering it, one had a full view of 
what was within. It was a quadrangle of niches or bovedas. Picture to 
3 four sides of a square having three tiers of openings in them, one 

low, one between, and one on top, each opening bei largo enough to re- 
ceive the coffin of an adult, and the whole whitewashed and ked by a sub- 
stantial stone wall. Within the inclosure were several monuments of some 
people who had been buried permanently. 

Iused the word “permanently” advisedly. The exact custom which ob- 
tains there is as follows: These niches are rented for the space of eighteen 
months. The coffin is placed within, and the end is closed either with brick- 
work or with a marble slab having a suitable inscription. At the end of 
eighteen months, failing a prompt renewal of rent, the coffin and contents 
are evicted. The eviction is of the most thorough type: it would put an 
Irishman to the pin of his collar.” The individual holdin 


and dumped back of the cemetery. Such was the custom prior to our de- 
nunciation of that form of unbu of the dead. 


In the fall of 1882 I made the acquaintance of a col dent of 
the Brooklyn Eagle, who had seen much in many pisces and under many cir- 
cumstances. I promised to show him something I took the libe: of 


v e 85 
t gave him some 
now un- 


der consideration and directed his attention to seven and sixty co: 5 in all 


took him about r e broken coffins, 


[Page 125.] 

As already stated, it was hoped that when the new cemetery was ee 
the disgraceful scenes of the past were over forever, but such has not been 
thecase. The present concessionaire is (or was) Señor Nicanor Obarrio, who 
holds a direct concession from the Government, and he it was who had the 
new cemetery built under that concession. 

As I have already informed my readers, it had been more than filled be- 
tween the dates given. While on the Isthmus during March, 1888, I went out 
tosee how things were in the new cemetery, and you can fancy my aston- 
ishment when finding that all the numbers on the graves had been bled. 
That ree plot had been filled, and over each grave was a simple wooden 
cross, ted black. Above was the number of the year, 1854," and on the 
arm osthe cross the number of the grave. As I have said, all the numbers 
had been doubled. For instance, you would have, say. . 3040“ on the arm of 
the cross, below that 1888, and above it in a scroll *1886.""_ The wherefore 
of it was as follows: In 1886. 3640 was the occupant, but, as the cemetery 
had been dug over from end to end, he had been evicted, and twite 3640 was 
the number of the grave in 1888. Not only were all the numbersin that main 
cemetery duplicated, but they were digging over the cemetery at the back. 

I am fally aware of the fact that this seems a remarkable statement, so 
remarkable, indeed, that when relating it to some new acquaintances in the 
British island of Trinidad ene Sie er at me with that polite incredulity that 
seemed to indicate that they thought that much traveling had not improved 
my veracity; and it was only when I produced 5 there and 
then, anona o graves with double numbers and the digging up of the old 

ves, that they could believe me. Oneof my photographs was a revelation 
3 In digging up these ves the diggers occasionally came upon a 
coffin that was in fairly I order. A number of these had been placed up- 
right, against the back wall of the cemetery. These second-hand 
eins were for sale to anyone who wanted a luxury of that kind. But for 
the fact that I had my photographs with me, I feel confident that my state- 
ments would not have been accepted as true. But there they were. There 
TE 580 of coffins, the double numbers on the crosses—* 1886 above and 
5 ow. 


hospitals. An immense number of the deaths 8 their men is from spe- 
called. As that is a land of 88 summer. 
en liberated find a 
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Another fact in this connection. Smallpox never is absent in those coun- 
tries. From time to time there are outbreaks, and two years ago, following 


the unburial of the dead in the Sara pat Sumy Jam now describing, there 
was one just beyond the cemetery at La a Rio Grande, and there 
were a great many ths. My readers must bear in mind that thousands 
are unburied there annually to this very day and this very hour. 

While I was at Panama a number of foreign physicians tried_to bring 
about a different state of affairs. We wrote letters to the press. While the 
attempt exposed the situation and its dangers, no good cameofit. Theseries 
of letters to which I make reference was oe ed in the Starand Herald 
by 95 55 E. Gascoigne, M. D., C. M., M. R. O. S., England; Benjamin Stam- 
ers, L. R. C. P. and S., Edinburgh, and the writer. As I have already stated, 
if aeons wish to commit suicide, from a practical standpoint, let them do it; 
but let them do it in a way that will not endanger others. 

My readers will at once appreciate the danger to all countries doing busi- 
ness with the Isthmus of PENADA, or by way of the Isthmus of Panama, 
as hundreds of thousands of ‘kages of 8 cross the Isthmus from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic and from Atlantic to Pacific, and are distributed in 
all directions, even to trans-Pacific ports. That these pac are the 
bearers of disease is well known. The west coast of the Republic of Mexico 
owes the epidemic 3 of yellow fever to the Isthmus of Panama, and 
all students of that awful disease are well aware that it was by way of 
the Isthmus that it was distributed up and down the coasts of Centraland 
South America, in many of the ports of which it is permanently domiciled. 
It is quiescent at times,if you will, but when the suitable conditions obtain, 
with an unacclimated 8 it asserts its pint phen aa 

I have shown how physicians vainly endeavored to bring about a roform. 
Certain it is that nothing can be expected of the Government of the Republic 
of Colombia as at present constituted. 

There is but one way of handling these things. It is by international 
1 Weare all aware of the fact that when a small power in Ew 

likely to disturb the peace its neighbors say, We will have none of it,” 
and that is the end of it. Now, there is a power controlling one of the 
world's greatest nigh veye and, while it 3 depends upon other coun- 
tries for its traffic, it is a disease cer and a distributor. 

To prevent the slightest mistake in connection with this statement, Irefer 
my readers to the report of the board of health of the State of Louisiana for 
the year 1882 and the first six months of 1883. Oh paper we 240, 
be foand a long letter from Dr. Daniel Quijano Wa È 
the board of health of the State of Panama. It wasin ay taa loian foon 
Dr. Joseph Jones, then president of the board of health of the Stateof Louis- 

in which he regrets the deficient organization of the sanitary service of 
the State of Panama. In the eighth paragraph of that long letter President 
allace as follows: 

“It is sad to confess that of the 33 powers represented at the sanitary con- 
ference in Washington, Colombia was the only nation that had no sani 
6 organized, and that did not officially register and pub 
the ae senses, the death rate, and information relative to public 


At the close of paragraph 2 is the following: 

“I communicate that the actual sanitary condition of the ports of Panama 
and Colon is, in general, good, as at present no epidemic re: it be- 
ing well known that smallpox, the yellow feyer, and the paludal fevers, in 
their infinite varieties and forms, never are absent in these intertropical re- 
gions where they are truly endemic,” 

“ Comuniquese les que el estado sanitario actual en las puertos de Panama 
y Colon es por lo general bueno, pues no existe al presente epidemia reinante 
ninguna, siendo como es conocido que la viruela, la fiebre amarilla y las fiebres 

ustres, en sus infinitas wariedanion y formas, nunca feltan en regiones 
tertropicales en donde son verdaderamente endemicas.” 
I give both the ori 1 gs 1 as Panag en in that report, and the Eng- 
lish, that there may be no doubt in the minds of my readers as to the o 
repeated statement regex stag the sanitary condition of the Isthmus of 
Panama. Dr. Quijano Wallace is a Colombian by birth, a man of excellent 
education, and we served on tho State board of health 3 for a time. 
You will be kind enough to remember that a son of Colombia makes the 
above statement. The date of Dr. Wallace's letter is, Panama, October 13, 
1882. 


Apropos of yellow fever and epidemics, the following statement will be 
somewhat interesting: 

“In September, 1884, the harbor of Colon was full of shipping. The latter 

e infected. The Effecthia, a brig, lost all her crew but the cook. Two 
French steamers of La Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, named the N. 
Bixio and the Fournel, lost 20 men. The Royal Mail steamers Larne and Nile 
also lost a few between September and January, 1885. One hundred and 
seventy cases had occurred there with a mortality of over two-thirds, I saw 
the records when in Colonin February, 1885. I visited Colon porposely to seo 
things for myself. The English oP the City Liverpool, had six cases on 
board. She was at the dock, and within 20 feet of her stern was a large pile 
of rock ballast from Bohio Soldado, being that sold by the way 
to all vessels onne it. 

“The Grace Bradley, an American three-masted schooner, wasin thb berth 
next to the City CHa ao She had discharged her ca: of ice and was 
taking in the ballast. Two of her crew sickened with the disease and died. 
She sailed for a Southern port, United States of America, with a foul bill of 
health from United States Consul R. K. Wright, E of Colon. She arrived 
at the Southern port late in the fall, discharged the ballast on flat cars that 
dumped it into the sea, and proceeded direct to Philadelphia. This infected 
ballast will some day k fonder than words to the people of the South, It 
comes from an infected port. Ballast of this kind ca three cases of yel- 
low fever in New Orleansin 1882. The t was thrown on a street there.” 

Ihave reprinted the above from one of my articles on yellow fever, my 
object in doing so being to illustrate the value of some bills of health issu 
to the shipping by the civil authorities on the Isthmus, The Fournel, the 
vessel refe: to, lost her captain and nine or ten men. They wished to 
clear her, and applied to a doctor in Colon, personally known to me, and he 
issued a foul bill of health. The steamship company would not accept it, 
but referred the matter to the general agent in Colon. He in turn ap- 

roached the Government; the then acting President issued a clean bill of 
Baath. and the vessel wont to sea from a hotbed of the disease. 

In the month of September, 1834, the canal company buried 654 officers 
and men, Perhaps a day may be coming when cremation may be introduced 
on the Isthmus of Pana and it would be an effectual way of getting rid of 
such disease-producing ies. The disposal of the dead has been at 
the attention of scientists for come time past, now that veyards an 
cemeteries are recognized sources of disease, particularly within the Tropics. 
In the January number (1848) of the Nineteenth Century there is a paper of 
2 AIS on this very theme by Sir Henry Thompson, from which 

y quote: 

“Medical and physiological science, too, is daily diving deeper into the 
cause and origin o disease and modern discoveries tend to show that infec- 
tious diseases, and especially those which are distinguished as zymotic, are 
due to minute o i to which the names of “ microbes“ or ` bacteria,” or 
the more general term of “germs,” has been given, and which havea forceand 


vitality capable of resisting many agencies destructive to ordinary life, and 
even bi defiance, under favorable circumstances, to the all-conquering 
wer of time itself. It has been clearly proved that thess organisms, so far 
rom 5 or rendered harmless uy the burial of a body, the life 
of which been e by them, flourishing exceedingly on the prod- 
ucts of decomposition and putrefaction, may at any time be brought to the 
surface and again set free on their devastating course by the action of earth- 
worms or by any other cause that may disturb the soil. 

This is particularly the case with seers fever, the germs of which will 
even affect the grass growing over the buried bodies of cattle that have died 
from it, and will infect any living animal that feeds upon this poisonous 
herbage. Malarious fevers, and especially Roman fever, so fatal in the 
Italian marshes, are well known to be due to bacteria which exists in the very 
soil itself; and it is genre. believed by scientific men who have made infec- 
tious a study that scarlet fever, typhoid fever, smallpox, diphtheria, 
malignant cholera, and many kindred diseases are communicable from the 
decomposing remains of persons who have died of these disorders and been 
buried in the ordinary manner.“ 

[Pago 148]. 

I shall cite but a single instance in connection with the building of the 
Panama Railroad in high level to show what railroad cuts within the 
Tropics mean. After they had got on the other side of the divide“ toward 
Panama and opposite Paraiso, a 40-foot cut was made. O to the peculiar 
soil there, when the first rain came the surface became saturated with the 
ay soil moved into the cut, burying the railroad toa depth of some 20 

eet. This, remember, on a simple cut of 40 feet, One such lesson wasample 
for the experienced men the construction, and a new was 
promptly laid over the old one. 

I have already said that the Isthmus furnished nothing in the shape of food; 
everything had to be brought from the United States or abroad. The la- 
borers came from Ireland and from Jamaica; there were a lot of coolies and 
no end of Chinamen, Colombians, and Indians. The A hod bulk of the mate- 

likewise had to come from abroad. ‘Tomes in work gives a graphic 
and truthful sketch of the swamps and the jungle, and feelingly treats of 
the climate, ding which he says: 

“When to this was added a climate which disposes, from its prostratin. 
heat, to indolence, and an atmosphere the malignant breathing of which is 
poison, the t which has been accomplished seems almost superhuman.” 
He also summarizes his view regarding climate at follows: 

»The unhealthiness of the climate has been one of the most serious ob- 
stacles against which the enterprise has struggled. I need not dwell upon 
the causes which produce those diseases which are epidemic on the Isthmus. 
The alternation of the wet and dry season, a perpetual summer heat, and 
the decomposition of the profuse tropical vegetation must of course 


nerate 
an intense tic po and I was not surprised when the oldest and 
most experi physicians employed on the railway d to me that 


no one, of whatever race or country, who becomes aresident of the Isthmus 


“Tam indebted to the same gentleman for some interesting facts. From 
him I learned that those who are exposed to the miasmatic poison of the 
country were generally taken ill in four or five weeks, oe sometimes, 
but rarely, not for four or five months after exposure; that the first attack 
was generally severe, and took the form of yellow, bilious, remittent, or 
ma t intermittent fever; that sared a none were exempt, the 
matic poison affected the various races with different ss of rapidity; 
that the African resisted the longest, next the cooly, then the European, an 
last in order the Chinese, who gave in at once. * * 


„The m never habituates itself to the miasmatic poison, and complete 
recovery from fever during a residence on the Isthmus is im ble. The 
sufferer may arise from his bed of sickness, but totters up and stalks about 


a mere ghost of his former self. It is thus that I never met with a whole- 
some-looking person among all those engaged upon the railroad, There was 
not one whose constitution had not been 2 426 by disease, and all, without 
exception, are in the almost daily habit of taking medicine to drive away the 
ever-recurring fever and ague. The railroad company are so far conscious 
of the debility engendered by a residence on the Isthmus that they refuse to 
employ those laborers who, having gone in a healthier climate to recruit, re- 
turn toseek employment. It is found that such are unprofitable servants, 
and yield at once to the enervating and sickening climate. The enter- 

“aah requires all the vigor of unw ned sinews and of pure, wholesome 

“A terrible fatality attended the efforts of the railroad company to avail 
themselves of the assistance of the Chinese laborers. A ship arrived and 
ed on the Isthmus some 800 after a fair voyage from Hongkong, where 
these poor devils of the Flowery Kingdom had unwittingly sold themselves 
to the service of the ectly ignorant of the-country whither 
they were going and of the which awaited them. The voyage was 
tolerably prosperous; and the Chinese bore its fatigues and sufferings with 
great patience, cheered by the prospects of reaching tho foreign land, 
whither they had been tempted by the glowing description of those traftick- 
ers in human life, who had so liberally promiecd them wealth and happiness. 
Sixteen died on the and were thrown into the sea. 

“No sooner had the survivors landed than 32 of the number were 
struck down disease, and in less than a week afterwards 80 more were 
laid by their side. The interpreters who accompanied them attributed this 
rapid prostration to the want of their habitual opium. This drug was then 
distributed among them and with the good effect of so far stimulating their 
energies that two-thirds of the sick rose again from their beds and began to 
labor. A Maine opium law, however, was soon promulgated on the score of 
the immorality of administering to so 3 a habit, and without re- 


gard, it is h , to the expense, which, however, was no inconsiderable item, 
=e s ma quota ofeach ese amounted to 15 grains, at the cost of at 
15 cents. 


Whether it was owing to the deprivation of their habitual stimulant, or 
the malignant effects of the climate, or homesickness, or disappointment, in 
a few weeks there was hardly one out of the 800 Chinese who was not roe 
trate and unfit for labor. The x sufferers let the pick and the shovel fall 
from their hands and yielded themselves up to the agony of Leg eh They 
now gladly welcomed death and impatien awaited their turn in the ranks 
which were falling before the lence. The hayoc of disease went on and 
would have done its work in e; but it was sometimes merciful and spared 
a life, and was deliberate though deadly. The despairing Chinese could wait 
no 8 he hastily seized the hand of death and voluntarily sought destruc- 

on in its 2 

A 3 sna i oe themselves, and showed in their various modes of 
suicide the characteristic Chiness ingenuity. Some deliberately lighted their 
pipes and sat themselves down upon the shore of the sea and awaited the ris- 

ng of the tide, grimly resolved to die, and sat, and sat, silent and unmoved 

depths of oternlty. Sor ie bargained with th mroompanions for flesth. ving 
ofe a me th their companions for death, 

their all to the Triendl hand which, with the kindly touch of a trigger, 

would scatter their brains and hasten their doom. Some hung the ves 

to the tall tree by their hair, and some twisted their queues about their 


necks with a deliberate coil after coil, until their faces blackened, their eye- 
balls started out, their tongues protruded, and death relieved their agony. 
Some cut ugly crutch-shaped sticks, sharpened the ends to a point, and 
thrust their necks upon them until they were pierced through and through, 
and, thus mangled, yielded up life in a torrent of blood. 

* Some took great stones into their hands and leaped into the depths of the 

river and clung with resolute hold to the weight which sunk them, 
gurgling in the agonies of wning to the bottom until death loosened their 
grasp and floated them to the surface lifeless bodies. Some starved them- 
selyes to death, refusing either to eat or drink. Some impaled themselves 
their instruments of labor; and thus, in a few weeks after their ar- 
rival, there were scarce 200 Chinese left of the whole number. This misera- 
ble remnant of poor heart-sick exiles, prostrate from the effects of the 
climate and bent on death, being useless for labor, were sent to Jamaica, 
where they have ever since nin . out a miserable perverse life. 

The railroad company was hardly more fortunate with another importa- 
tion of live selene oe of Irish laborers from Cork reached Aspinwall, 
and £o rapidly did they yield to the malignant effects of the climate that not 
a good day’s labor was obtained from a single one; and so t was the 
mortality That it was found necessary to ship the survivors to New York, 
where most of them died from the fever of the Isthmus, which was ferment- 
ingin their blood. Thelaborers now em si han to the number of 3,000, on the 
road are of the mixed native races, chie 545 m the province of Carthagena, 
negroes from Jamaica, and coolies from East Indies.” 


[Pages 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169.] 


Ihave been told by a gentleman who is competent to give an opinion, and 
in whose word I have implicit confidence, that the code of civil procedure of 
the United States of Colombia is excellent. It is claimed that it is quite the 

ual of the historic Code Napoleon,” than which there is not better law. 

law on the statute books and its application in Panama are opposite con- 
ditions. I can best make this point 1 eiting a case. In one of the ho- 
tels beyond the market a man been killed, and it was supposed that he 
had been killed by an Italian. The matter was turned over to the Panama 


police. For da; ey could get no information of the murderer. At last it 
was reported t he was on one of the islands in the bay in 1 
men, armed with Remington rifles, were sent down to find > ey saw 


intoa are taken out to the cemetery, a 

dicial inquiry was next in order. 
Another case in point was that of a soldier, who, while on duty watching 

some of the unfortunates in the chain gang, was annoyed by a woman. She 


in bothering him, when he leveled his Remington and shot her on 


on jail. 
‘he shoveniantionnd cases are no doubt extreme ones, but to my knowl- 
edge they happened. The laws upon the statute boo 1 
will be true to say that justice there, like kissing, is a matter of favoritism. 


the ppper part of the Panama prison. Of all the dreary places that prison 
really is the worst. Itisa huge mass of masonry with tings, facing a small 

The men sleep side by side on n rough board platform. The place is 
constantly filled by the most disgraceful of odors, owing to the fact that there 


000 

While in charge of the Panama Railroad Company in Panama, 
peared. A number of Americans were arrested. and thrown 
m—seven of them, all told. I had occasion to see one or twoof them 
in my professional capacity, and found them shut up in a small vaulted 
room with a narrow slit in the wall facing the sea. hen the door com- 
municating with an outside passage was closed they were ina damp, noisome 
vault. Their imprisonment was simply iniquitous, for there was no proof 
canine them, and yet those unfortunate men were shut up there for months 

thout being brought to trial, or having m specific charge formulated 
against them. It was thought then, and it is thought now, that their arrest 
was ray to screen the real culprits. ite the fact that representations 
were made to the American Government. those men lan; hed in that 
. for months without redress. After a time they were put “in liberty.“ 

use the term in vogue there, and never received any indemnity. That is 
another illustration of Colombian justice. 


And I may also state that one or two British subjects were likewise 
locked up for months and months without any fic charge being brought 
i om, and despite the fact that the British consul protested against it. 


Of the Americans who were in prison at that time several are on the 
Isthmus of Panama to-day, and from the fact that they hold responsible po- 
sitions it seems safe to infer that the public never suspectedthem. That 
money was stolen between Saturday night and Tu y, morning. The 
Saturday referred to was a holiday, and the Monday following likewise was 
a holiday, and on Tuesday morning the money was gone. Of course it made 
a great excitement. It was $10, in American gold that had been sent to 
the Isthmus to bo transferred to an American man-of-war, then in the har- 
bor, to pay her crew. The money disappeared, and the individuals referred 
to were arrested and cast into prison. 

The persons to whom suspicion pointed went as free as air. It is said that 
the money left Panama on an outgoing steamer for California; that an indi- 
vidual left his house at 4 o'clock in the morning, got into a boat, accom- 
panied by a heavy package, and went off in the steamer. Subsequent 
crookedress in the same man‘scareer would lead one to believe that icion 
pontea its finger in the right direction. Certain itis that from that day to 

nothing has eyer been heard of that $50,000, and the Americans who 
were cast into yep never got any indemnification, and doubtless they 
were as innocent as children unborn. — 

I simply cite this case as to the peculiarities of law, not tabulated in the 
civil code of Colombia. 

There is no capital punishment in Colombia; ten years is the maximum 
imprisonment if a man killsa dozen men. It was the isthmian experience 
that the only individuals who got the maximum punishment for murder 
were foreigners. 

I can remember one case where a Jamaican had murdered a woman and 
he got the full sentence under the law. During my long residence there I 
never knew a native of the country to receive it. On the other hand, I can 

a case where an unfortunate American, who had been trading in a 
schooner to some of the ports north of the Isthmus, on the Atlantic side, had 
been detected in fraud and arrested. It was alleged that a prominent mer- 
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$800 by the fraudulent practices of 
told you of the soldier that received thirty 


he t 
a fate worse 5 — eath, by a sentence of three years in a Panama prison. 

Every effort was made by 
by showing extenuating circumstances, but no came of it. If he lived 
it was to be three years in one of those noisome vaults, breathing the foulest 
air, owing to the fact that a smallcask received everything through the day, 
to be emptied only at night, and to be fed on a diet not fit for a Su 
was his sentence. Fortunately death relieved. He went in a well, stro 
man. Such surroundings, such air, and such food terminated in disease, an 
his troubles were over. This case is well known upon the Isthmus. I do not 
mention names, but I could do so. It was iniquitous from nning to end. 

Such of the prisoners as are fit for hard labor are sent out in the streets 
of Panama to sweep them and to do any sort of work that may be necessary. 
All of those that have been commit for murder wear a chain. It isse- 
cured below by an anklet and above by a piece of rope. They work undera 
guard of soldiers of the type of that man who shot the two women. One 
night when in my room at the Grand Hotel I heard a clank, clank, clank, 
and I looked out to see some of the unfortunate fellows going by in the dark 
carrying a late comrade out to the cemetery. A man witha lantern led and 
the military followed, $ 

While on the subject of laws, some le; tion that was enacted this year 
may prove inte: g to my readers. I have thought it well to quote the 
law in Spanish, word for word as it was published, and below it to give a 
careful translation: 3 
“ART. 34. El matrimonio contraido conforme a los ritos de la religion 
Catolica anula ipso jure el matrimonio puramente cidil, celebrado antes por 
los contrayentes con otra porsona 

“ART. S. Para los effectos meramente vest la Ley reconoce la ee, es 
dad de los hijos concebidos antes de que se annule un matrimonio civil a vir- 
tud de lo disquesto en el articulo anterior. 

“ART. 36. El hombre que habiendose casado civil mente, se case luego con 
otra mujer con arreglo a los ritos de la religion Catolica es obli; a sumin- 
istrar alimentos congruos a la primera mujer y a los hijos habidos en ella, 
mientras esta no case catolicamente.” 

This is the translation: p 

“ART. 34. Marriage contracted according to the rights of the Catholic re- 
ligion of itself annuls (ipso jure) a purely civil marriage previously cele- 
brated by the con tants with other persons. 

“ART. 35. For the purely civil effects of the law, it acknowledges the legit- 
imacy of children conceived prior to the annulation of a civil marriage by 
virtue of the provision of the preceding article. s 

ART. 36. The man who haying married civilly marries subsequently with 
another woman, according to the rights of the Catholic religion, is obliged 
to provide maintenance for the first wif the children had by her so 

to the Catholic rite. 

Panama I referred to the fact that the 

and that the 3 and sisters of 
and that the church had been 


Wagas she does not pany accordi 
hile describing the churches o 
Church of Rome had been 

charity had been driven out of the count: 


acto: 
laws quoted above, civil marriages of the past have been annuled. 


been as asa rock“ it has been on the question of divorce- that once 
married nothing could undo the marriage save the cause of adulte: 


It would now seem that, according to the laws of Colombia, the An mar- 


riages that have been in force for many long years can be broken by anyone 
who wishes to pat from him his wife, if the marriage was not according to 
the Catholic rite. 


To allloversof . so called, this retrograde 

movement in Colombia, whose boast is that her laws are the counterpart of 

the great Republic of the North, will cause both surpriseand pain, especially 

gaa, they think that Rome has struck this blow at the most sacred of in- 
utions. 

Under the laws of Colombia the press was at full liberty to discuss any 
subject. Strange to say, this law has been repealed, and under severe pen- 
alties the press is prohi from pobiishiag anything that reflects upon the 
civil administration of the Church of Rome. fact, to such a pass haye 
things come on the Isthmus that the press is no more free than is one of 
those unfortunates in the prison at Panama. All o seems the more in- 
credible when we bear in mind that it isa purely republican form of govern- 
ment. The influences back of the Executive are well known. T. have 
taken such shape in that country that to be a Free m means that a man 
can not be buried in consecrated greund, and the why and wherefore of in- 
en eno d iniquitous laws dissolving civil Ə are well known to 

ose in ota. 

From my recent visits to the Isthmus, and from information received 
from there while away, I personally am of the opua that this iron-handed 
legislation, this violation of the rights of individuals and of the press, can 
have but one end—a revolution that will shake that country to its center; 
and rightly so. It is impossible to suppose that any intelligent people who 
have been as free as the air of heaven can reconcile themselves to legislation 
of this type, which is unworthy of the autocrat of all the Russias. 


[Pages 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178.] 


On the morning of 5 7. 1882, I awoke fancying that some one had 
got into my room at the hotel and had shaken my or got under it. Isat 
up in bed, looked about the room, but could see nothing, for there was but 
little moonlight. I couldn't understand the thing, and stepped out on the 
hotel balcony. While standing on that balcony trying to account for the 
cause that had awakened me, the whole building trembled violently, and 
there wasa groaning, erunching noise that I never shall forget. 
The balcony that I was on was some 45 feet above the street. Before the 
earthquake, and when taking my room on that floor of the hotel, I had looked 
around to see what to doin case of fire. As soon as the terrible vibration 
began I stepped over the railing of the balcony and down on the railing of 
the balcony of the 3 house, then jum to the floor and ran its 
len as rapidly as I could. On getting to the end there was a house some 
10 feet below me. The only idea I had at the time was that I did not like to 
die like a rat crushed in a cage. Having had no experience with earthquakes 
within the Tropics, I did not then realize that it was one. 1 e vio- 
lent shake, all was quiet, and I retraced t Magee climbed up the balcony, 
and got to the upper 8 of the hotel. y. . in the room adjoin- 
ing mine was or Don Pedro Merino. He had tried to escape from his 
room by a door leading into the upper hall, but the door was jammed and he 
could not open it. He came to the door of my room, saying that in all his 
experience in Central America he never had felt so violent a shock. I went 
into my room, and as soon as I rea it was an earthquake I looked at my 
watch. It was3.20. My bath tub had been partially filled with water the 
night before for my morning bath. 
e oscillation of the building had thrown a part of its contents over the 
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floor, bottles were knocked down, others were broken, and the ceiling and 
walls were cracked, In some places parts of the former had fallen. The 
Be hem of that strong building at the back, where it was fully 2 feet thick, 
Ww 


ed a crack of nearly 2inches. We dressed as hastily as 
out into the n, and when we 
ants gathe there. The buil 
annex of the Grand Hotel, and was on 


ble to get 

t down into the lower hall found the sery- 
ng that we lived in was the Surcursale, or 
highest point of the city. Hence 
it felt the vibration more than buildings lower down. When we found the 
Colombian servants they were sadly frightened. It would seem that when 
the first shock came they opened a front door torush out into the street, but 
did not do so, as the tiles on the house came down in a perfect shower. Im- 
mediately following the shock, and before we had walked down to the main 
plaza, the whole city was alive with exclamations of terror and the streets 
were full of excited people. many of whom had candles. We got into the 
plaza a little after half past 3. It doesn't rake people long to dress when 
earthquakes are about, 

I shall never forget tho scene in the plaza. It was black with people who 
had reached there in safety and had got in the open and away from the 
buildings that were expected to fall. There was still a little light, and the 
moon was in its last quarter. The hum of voices there and the excitement 
was something astonishing. There they were, ponle of all classes—black 
and white—some dressed, and some very hastily dressed, and some had 
brought chairs with them. An elderl y, belonging to one of the oldest 
and most distinguished of Colombian es, was found dead sitting in her 

It was an old case of heart disease, and it simply required the ex- 
citement to kill her. 

The upper part of the wall making the front of the facade of the cathe- 
dral ha m shaken into the plaza; huge masses of masonry had en 
down upon the stone steps in front of the old building, breaking them and 
driving them into the earth. The cabildo, or town hall, was wrecked. 
The lower part wasa cloister of the old-time Spanish „with columns 
and arches. Above there had been another series of arches, giving a front 
balcony with its roof. The latter with its columns had been thrown into 
the plaza, and many of them were broken into ents, while a part of 
the main roof of the building had been shaken down and off. Its front was 
wrecked. The canal company’s building, while it ee no e dam- 

ensi 


in the city; walls had been 
A doctor of law in his fright had jum froma balcony and broken his leg. 
Ina e e the 8 e ea an e 1 ocd their Saa just ne the 
upper wall of an adio came u 1 it un- 
Goethe débris. I should 5 5 $a) that at the cathedral a number of the: saints 
had been shaken from their niches in its front. The old tower of the Chap- 

1 of Ease, opposite the Quinta of Santa Rita, had been shaken down, bury- 
tng a wooden ty from which the family had just escaped. The only fa- 

ty in the city of Panama was that of the old lady who died in the plaza. 

As the W advanced we all became more collected, and speculation 
was rife as to the exact starting point of the ea: uake, the jority fancy- 
ing that the wave had traveled southward from Central America. At that 
time the cable ship Silvertown was in the harbor, a huge vessel elena to 
the India Rubber, Gutta Percha and Telegraph Company. of London, Eng- 
land. She had just completed the laying of the cables of the Central and 
South American Telegraph Company, from Peru to the Isthmus and thence 
to Mexico. The chief of the cable staff, Mr. Robert Kaye Gray, R. F. G. 8., 
wason shore. After hearing all that was to bo ascertained regarding the 
earthquake and examining a number of buildings, together with my quar- 
ters in the hotel, which he considered had suffered most, he exp the 
opinion that its origin was local. The cable of the West India and Panama 
Tele ph Company from Colon to the West Indies, and thence to Florida in 
the States, had been broken. Thus we were shut off from that side, and 
could get no news from the outside world. The Centraland South American 
cable had been successfully laid, but it still was in the hands of contractors, 
or Mr. Gray's company. 

The interests of the cable company proper were represented by Mr. J. H. 
Stearns, a gentleman whose patent for duplex telegraphy has made him well 
known in the scientific world. Thanks to the courtesy of these gentlemen, I 
was able to send a press d tch—the very first—over their cable to New 
York. Isent the Herald 485 words. Later on we got information as to what 
had happened in other places. The crews of the vessels at anchor off the 
islands of Flamenco and Naos were roused from their sleep—such as were 
not on duty—and supposed that the vessels had grounded or were dragging 
their anchors. The island of Toboga, 9 miles from Panams, had had a severe 
shaking. and part of the substantial cliff had fallen into the sea. Some peo- 

le came over to Panama from the Colon side, and then it was that we 
learned that the shaking in Colon had been there worse than on our side. 

From tie city of Colon to Baila-Mona the Panama Railroad had been ren- 
dered almost useless. In p the roadbed had sunk; in others it was 
completely thrown out of line, and for two and twenty miles this condition 
of things obtained. The long bridge, of over 600 feet, at Barbacoas was 
thrown slightly out of line. 

In 3 of Morgan and the Chagres River, reference has been made 
to Cruz of those days, or Las Cruses of to-day. The latter settlement is not 
very far from one of the central railway stations on the Isthmus. Previous 
to the earthquake there had been a substantial stone church there. That 
building literally had been shaken to pieces. Its ruins were photographed 
by M. Demers, chief of the photographic service of the Panama Interoceanic 
Canal Company. Not a piece of the wall 4 feet high was standing. We 
learned subsequently that several lives had been lost in a small e be- 
tween Colon and Panama, x 

With Colon on the Atlantic my readers are tolerably familiar. The ma- 
jority of its buildings were of wood. The violence of the shock was such that 
piles of plank, put up in the usual way, were shaken down, and, bad as our 
experience was in Panama, certainly the earthquake violence there was 

ter. It was such that popie who attempted to walk were thrown off 
fheir feet. There were also a few accidents. As usual, under such terrible 


circumstances, the majority absolutely lost their heads. Strong men, who 
under ordinary circumstances would have undergone almost anything, were 
as helpless as children. When daylight came upon the scene in Colon, it was 


found that a great rent crossed the island from near the substantial stone 
freight sheds of the Panama Railroad Company right along the front street 
to the earthen embankment connecting the island with the m: Later 
on a fissure was discovered running gone the right bank of the „It 
was traced some three miles and varied in b th from several inches toa 
mere crack, closing below in abyssmal darkness, 

I was told by Mr. Burns, an intelligent American contractor, who was 
then mining in the hills between Colon and 5 that men in his camp 
were shaken off their feet, and that a mule fell and rolled over and over. 


That was the earthquake of the first day. The next morning about 5 o'clock 


there was another one. I did not dare stay in the hotel, as it was so badly 


damaged. The lofty buildings 8 were abandoned, and all who 
could go out of town went out into the open country, sleeping under tents 
or any shelter they could get. Business was absolutely at a standstill; the 
sick forgot their illnesses, and the sony subject of conversation was los 
temblores or the earthquakes. A friend, now resident in St. Thomas, had 
offered me a shakedown over the Colonial Bank. While nobody was afraid, 
the sociability was intense. The next morning, at 4.53, there was a violent 
shake, and we hurriedly dressed and got out into the street. As usual, the 
whole town was alive; all our fears had been reawakened, and a feeling of 
85 disaster impressed everybody. When hg a pt came we were 
out in the plaza St. Anna, and well do I remember the first penciling of light 
along the horizon and the quiet delight with which we welcomed it. 

While severe earthquakes during the day are bad, in the darkness of night 
they really are appalling. On the second night after the earthquake I 
accepted an invitation from another friend, whose building was not so lofty 
as the in which 4 the previous night. He adopted an inge- 
nious device, well known in earthquake countries. In subsequent press let- 
ters I dubbed them “Stearnes earthquake detectors.” He stood two soda 
bottles and a number of mineral bottles on their mouths. Any shock would 
upset them and give an alarm. The tremor that night was but a slight one 
and on the third night I slept in the hotel proper in a way, for we were al 
89 unstr’ by the intense nervous strain that restful sleep was out of the 


question. The building of the cable company, in which I passed my second 
night, was so that one of its w subsequently had to be stayed w 
and secured. At the time the Panama Canal Company a maregraph a 


Colon, and it was found that there had been a species of tidal wave, as indi- 
cated by the perpendicular tracings made by that instrument. 

As Ihave stated, the Panama and West India Company's cable was broken 
and the other cable was notopen to the public, as it not been transferre 
by the directors to the company, and co: uently we were shut off. There 
is a general impression that news travels by post,“ but, as an exception to 
the rule, I may here state that, upward of a month subsequently, we received 
information on the Isthmus to the effect that a tidal wave had swept some 
of the islands on the Atlantic side in the vicinity of the Gulf of Darien It 
swept across them, washing away ranchos and inhabitants, and some 65 pe- 
pie perished. But, as I have said, we only learned this a month later. It 
would seem that the center of seismic disturbance had been a little to the 
south of the Isthmus of Panama and almost opposite the old Isthmus of 
Darien, Hence the tidal waves that swept the islands in the archipelago in 
that direction and the earthquake wave which so violently shook the us. 

I kept records during the “shakes.” After the fifth day there were no 
piron, but many minor, ones. I haye notes and records of them by the 

ozen. 
o'clock p. m., when, in common with others, I was tremendously 8 to 
Plaza t seems 


actuate one under suc cumstances is to get away from buil or 
anything that can fall upon one. While we were in the plaza—every body 
talking every body, for on such occasions formalities do not exist—there 


erable excitement caused 4 hysterical woman shrieking. 

On the afternoon of that day an old acquaintance of a friend of mine had 
visited his house and, it being late at night, asked the privilege of staying 
there. She was allotted a room and a hammock. On the morning subse- 
quent to this last shock they found she was not awake and thought she had 
overslept herself. Later, finding she did not move, they approached her 
hammock and found her dead; another case of heart disease, her death being 
caused by excitement. 

While making no professions of bravery, I have yet to learn that I lack the 
courage common to most men, but for weeks after that experience, when in 
the quiet of my room at night, surrounded by cracked w whenever I 
allowed my mind to dwell upon the awful scene, I would shiver from head to 
foot. It was an a rience. If there is any one thing that utterly 
unnerves one it is an earthquake of that type—one that will shake buildings 
to peons partially destroy a railroad, and create the havoc and destruction 
of that terrific earthquake of the 7th of September, 1882. 

As soon as it was ible to collect reliable data I sent a series of letters to 
the Montreal Gazette, and they were published in extenso. Following their 
publication there was a lot of scientific discussion in the old country as to 
what would be the effect of an earthquake on a completed canal. Scientists 
took the ground that the embankment on the side whence the wave came 
would suffer most, and that an earthquake of that violence wonld seriously 
damage any canal. 

As soon as possible I instituted carefal uiry as to the history of the 
early earthquakes on the a Se when I became a resident there I had 
no knowledge of earthquakes, nor had I ever heard of any in connection with 
that neck of land. 

From the typical “oldest inhabitants” I learned that the earthquake in 
the fall of 1855, that had so damaged Cartagena, on the Atlantic, had done a 
great deal of damage in the city of Panama, [also learned that upward of 
a century ago the country had been terrifically shaken from Santa Fe de 
Bogota to Panama, and that about 100,000 lives had becn lost. Some ten 
years prior to the earthquake of 1882 there had been a violent shock, the 

eatest force being felt in the State of Antioquia, to the south of the 
sthmus, A 3 or vil called Cucuta, was literally shaken, and u 
ward of 5,000 people lost their lives, will ba seen that earthquakes 
Colombia are not modern inventions. 

Aremarkable feature in connection with that earthquake penod at Panama 
must not be overlooked. It would seem that my dispatch the New York 
Herald was cabled abroad, and it all but produced an earthquake amon 
M. de Lesseps’s shareholders. Heat once informed the world that there would 
be no more earthquakes on the Isthmus. Strange to sey, despite the ntter- 
ances of this celebrated man, the earthquakes gh bon to the unstringing of 
our nerves and to the contradiction of even so tinguished an individual 
as Count Ferdinand de Lesseps. 

Another statement in connection with this and I have done. Such of my 
readers as are familiar with the historic Paris Congress of May, 1879, that was 
called together to consider the Panama Canal, will remember that M. de 
Lesse) enounced any Nicaragua route as impracticable, owing to the fact 
1 t was a land of earthquakes, and that the only route was that at 

nama. 

The only interpretation that one can place on such a statement is that M. 
de Lesseps had settled on the Panama route before calling the scientists to- 
gether. And such was the case. That he, as an intelligent man, could have 
made such a broad statement savors of absolute ignorance regarding the 

t of the Isthmus, as that indefatigable traveler and et authority, Hum- 
poide, refers to the ticular formation of parts of Colombia and the ter- 
rific cataclysms that must have obtained there in early days. 

Within the last few days I note that the adjoining Republic of Ecuador 
has been violently shaken by earthauakes, and so violent were they that 
they uced a panic 3 oo What effect such earthquakes 
W. have upon a tide- level ca are best imagined description is 
unnecessary. 
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The present status of the Panama Canal may be defined by 5 
after seven years’ work and an expenditure estimate of over $220,000,000, 


M. de Lesseps has abandoned his pet tide-level scheme, and at the eleventh 
hour adopted locks. About one- of the work originally planned has been 
done. The fixed charges of the company to-day on their shares and bonds 
and the maintenance of the and isthmian offices exceed 000,000 
per eon This does not include the turning over of a single shovelful of 
earth. 

A word regarding the Eiffel contract, regarding which one hears so much. 
It is probably one ot the most remarkable documents that was ever drawn 
up between a contractor and a Ror persion: All of the provisions are abso- 
lutely in favor of the contractor. He exacted a huge deposit, for as much as 
$1,008 0, or 5,000,000 francs, were placed to his credit in the hands of two 

king firms in Paris before he commenced any work at all. Then his 
staff that was sent to Panama was paid six months in advance by the canal 
company. One of the engineers on that very work told me, while nama 
in ch, 1888, that the contracts called for 10 gates at $1,000,000 each, while 
the masonry and wherewithal to constitute a lock was to be a separate 
charge. Thus we have ten millions for 10 gates, and, say, fiye millions for 
masonry; total, fifteen millions. The fact never to be lost sight of is this: 
That M. de Lesseps has stated that they are to be temporary locks. These 
are his own words. 8 

With his usual nonchalance, in comparison with which an arctic tempera- 
ture is midsummer, he has assured his countrymen and countrywomen (for 
there are upward of 30,000 female shareholders in the canal) that while the 
locks are working he will on digging down to tide level alongside of his 

canal. This is probably one of the most remarkable statements that 

has ever emanated from human lips, and for a variety of reasons. Picture to 

Basses a lock-level canal built through the ever-yielding clayey soils of the 

ebra. Let us say that that is done. There is no water on that level with 
which to aliment or feed a canal. 5 

Pocketsare to be constructed on the side of that hill as mountain reser- 
voirs. Be strengthening their walls with a backing of iron plates they hope 
to make them strong enough and large enoagh to hold M. ds pA prom- 
ises—I really beg his Bio on—I mean water, to aliment the upper levels of 
the Panama Canal. is water has to be pum from t streams. 
Let us say the pumping apparatus outof order, then we have no water 
and the canal will be useless on that occasion. On the other hand, let us say 
that the reservoirs are full,and that there is one of those sociable little 
earthquakes, such as have been alluded to, and the walls of the reservoirs 
give Way, break into the main ditch, and sweep away the locks. 

Again, let us say that hen aune Ho al just as they have stated— 
smoothly and the like. Then, ing to M. de Lesseps, in that narrow 
mounta’ rge in the Culebra he is going down to tide level. In view of the 
fact that the sides of the Culebra move into the cut at the rate of some 18 
inches per annum—and that on a cut of less than 8 feet—what can one expect 
will happen to his lock canal after he has got below its level? 

In short, the building of a tide-level canal alongside of the lock canal isa 
physical impossibility, and there are no modern underwriters that would 
put a dime of insurance on vessels going through a canal at that time. 


[Pages 232 and 233.] 


As we are all aware, M. Eiffel is building a thousand-foot_ tower, to be 
completed for the opening of the Paris Exposition in 1889. As M. de Lesseps 
ind him half a million of share and bond holders, per- 


boasts that he has behind 

haps they will ascend that tower and stretch their eyes toward the west to 
look for the Canal, in the same way that the 5 8 King gazed 
froma window and said that he thought Panama could be seen, o g to 


the cost of its walls. 

‘The engineer in the Eiffel employ, from whom I obtained many of the de- 
tails just used, told me there never will be a canal on the Isthmus, with or 
without locks. When the present money is exhausted a crash is inevitable. 

In fact, I made bold to make a forecast while at the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at its meeting in Cleveland on the 15th of 
August, 1888, when, in my paper before the section on engineering, I stated 
that within six months the company would be in hopeless bankruptcy and 
8 de Lesseps's famous petite gens de bas de liane would be hopelessly 
ruined. 

The bursting of this South Sea bubble No. 2 will shake France to its cen- 
ter. Add tothis the commercial stagnation in Europeand the ever-increasing 
darkness in the political horizon and you have a group of facts sufficient to 
appall all having any interest in the Panama Canal. La Belle France is laden 
down by a huge debt, already three times that of the United States of Amer- 
ica. This is constantly increasing, and the ue yas or the canal bubble will 
hasten a financial crisis in France that unquestionably will affect all having 
commercial relations with her. 

_ Despite the rose-colored statements to the contrary, very little real work 
is being done on the Panama Canal at this writing. ork been stopped 
on a number of sections, the nominal excuse being that they are completed. 
But such is not the case. Work has been sto; pea because the company is 
without means to pay the contractors. At time lawsuits aggregating 
several millions for damages and for breach of contract are hanging over the 
Panama Canal Company. A lot of its plant on the Isthmus was advertised 
for a judicial sale, and among other things that were enumerated in the list 
were the canal company’s hotel and their works and pans atthe Boca. That 
was for a judgment of $400,000. The case, I believe, been settled, and a 
number of contractors who have been d and whose contracts had 
been given to others for ad rates have sued the company. One of 
these contractors, M. Murraciole, a Frenchman, recovered 1,000,000 francs 


dama; 
* [Pages 235 and 236.] 


The famous bureau system is what has obtained on the Isthmus up to the 
present time, with changes and amplifications without number. ere is 
enough bureaucratic work and there are enough officers on the Isthmus to 
furnish at least one dozen first-rate republics with officials for all their de- 
partments. The expenditure has been something colossal. One director- 
general lived in a mansion that cost over £100,000; his pay was $50,000 a year, 
and every time he went out on the line he his displacement, which gave 

the liberal sum of $50 a day additional. He traveled in a handsome 
Pullman car, especially constructed, which was re to have cost some 
— 1 5 cheesy LA summer 3 1 am aa ie Pan N 
put up near K Popa on of the groun e ing, and the 
roads thereto cost upward of $150,000. 3 

The way money has been thrown away is astonishing. One canal chief 
had built a famous pigeon house while I was on the Isthmus recently. It 
cost the company $1,500. Another man had built a large bath house on the 
most approved principles. This cost $40,000. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands have been frittered away in ornamental grounds, forall had to be beau, 
utility being a second consideration. 

. x uusseau was sent to the Isthmus in 1886 by his Government to report 
upon the Panama Canal. His tion was to preliminary to the emis- 
sion of a lottery loan, providing report was favorable. M. Rousseau was 


a keen, practical man. While it was quite true that theatrical effects were 
introduced, he was not deceived. 

During my last visit to the Isthmus I went over the work, notebook 
in hand, and made 60 photographs. I can summarize all by ana that 
the effect was more than depressing. The canal company take it for 
$30,000,000 worth of machinery on the Isthmus of Panama. The greater part 
of this machinery has been left out in the open, and a prominent engineer told 
me that two-thirds of it is absolutely useless, and it would not pay to take it 
away for old metal. Five millions of dollars have been spent 5 creating a 
very pretty, well-kept tropical town at Christophe Colon. Sidings are cov- 
ered with valuable engines and all kinds of movable plant which are out in 
all weather and going to ruin. 

The canal hospi on the Panama side are without doubt the finest and 
most perfect system of hospitals ever made within the Tropics. There are 
upwards of seventy buildings, and their cost has been over $4,000,000. The 
service alone is simply huge. ; 

Mr. MORGAN. This concludes what I had intended to say in 
this connection, Mr. President, my pu being to bring these 
papers to the attention of Senators, with this exception: Senators 
who vote for this canal to be located in Colombia will understand 
the people with whom they are to deal and the Government they 
are to deal with, and the thralldom which is placed on that Goy- 
eynment by the conditions of the present law in the Republic of 
Colombia. 

In this article Dr. Nelson deals with a number of subjects, and 
he is inclose accord with the sworn testimony of witnesses who 
were heard before the committee. I have been surprised that 
even an ignorant witness, such a man as Mr. Plume, who was a 
mere trackmaster for six years on the Panama Railroad, should 
have referred in almost the same language to the eg same iden- 
tical facts that Dr. Nelson had published in 1886. And so in regard 
to other matters connected with his testimony. 

Dr. Nelson deals with the country at large, and in particular 
he deals with it as to the formation of the country, geoip 
structure, rainfall, climate, the structures and habitations, 
churches, hospitals, the health and the causes of diseases, the 
bills of mortality, the cemeteries, the earthquakes, the winds, the 
civil laws and their enforcement, as well as the ecclesiastical law 
which I have just incorporated in my remarks. Is he to be be- 
lieved? In the letter in which I was introduced to this gentle- 
man there was a reference to a very distinguished man of this 
city—Bishop Henry Y. Satterlee. I wrote to him to ask him 
about this man’s character and whether he knew him. On the 
9th of June, 1902, Bishop Satterlee replied as follows: 


My DEAR Mn. SENATOR: In response to your letter I would say that I 
have known Dr. Wolfred Nelson for a great e ears, as he was my 
. for several years when I was rector o lvary Church, New 


ork. 
He isa man in whose in A ty, truthfulness, and Christian character I 
ence. 


have always had perfect co) 
Very sincerely, yours, 


Hon. JOHN T. MORGAN, 

United States Senate. 

Iam not bringing before the Senate newspaper accounts and 
squibs for the purpose of trying to produce a sudden impression 
upon the minds of Senators, but I am F facts here 
that are established by perfect testimony, if human testimony 
can be considered perfect. This gentleman was not writing 
about canals. He was giving a narrative of what he saw, with- 
out prejudice and without passion, and without purpose except 
to write a book for the instruction and information of his friends, 
so that we can rely upon what Dr. Wolfred Nelson has said about 
Panama, and if it is to be relied upon it is an absolute impossi- 
bility for the Congress of the United States ever to venture to 
locate a canal in that region. $ 

Now, on the subject which has been mooted here and which 
has been drawn into question since the committee closed its 
hearings, for the point was not made while the committee had 
the subject under consideration—that of earthquakes in different 
places—there is a great account, and I have no doubt an important 
one, given through the newspapers, of an earthquake in Guate- 
mala which occurred some time early in the last month. I find 
here printed to-day the advance sheets of the Consular Reports, 
June 10, 1902, the following statement from James C, McNally, 
consul-general, dated at Guatemala city, May 9, 1902: 

RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN GUATEMALA, 

The work of constructing the Northern Railway from El Rancho to Guate- 
mala city is progressing most encouragingly. The prading has been com- 
pleted to Sanarate, about 50 miles from Guatemala city, and from there the 
work will be rapidly pushed forward. Iam informed that the road will be 
finished within the time specified in the contract, and that six months from 
now trains will be running between Puerto Barrios and Sanarate. From 
the latter place to Guatemala city a stage line will be established. 

The completion of the Northern Railway will be of t benefit to Gua- 
temala, as it will considerably shorten the time to New Orleans. Only about 
six days will then be required to reach the United States from this city, 


while the trip on the Pacific side takes from seven to twelve days longer. 
3 transportation also will be ch the Pacific route. Phe 


HENRY T. SATTERLEE. 


cheaper than by 
road was not at all affected by the recent earthquakes, and work on it is 


progressing in a businesslike way. 
JAMES C. McNALLY, 
Consul-Generatl 


GUATEMALA Orry, May 9, 1902. 
Now, if that earthquake in Guatemala, which is said to have 
killed 5,000 or 7,000 people, did not stop the work on a railroad 
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built close to the scene of it, it seems to me we are wasti 


ting our 
time in hunting up conjectures about what will happen either in 
Panama or Nicaragua in respect of earthquakes. e evidence 
which comes to us officially of these matters, and also such evi- 
dence as Dr. Nelson has stated in the paragraphs I have quoted 
from his book, shows that a country may have a long state of re- 
pose, and perhaps we might call it an accident if an earthquake 
ever should overtake a railroad or a canal dug in almost any part 
of the world. 

We have no security that this Capitol will not be shaken down 
some day by an earthquake. We felt the effects of earthquakes 
in Washington until they were very sensible to me, to say the 
least of it, but I never had any apprehension about what would 
happen to a canal or railroad that might be usefully ne 50 
Charleston or at New Madrid, in the northeastern part of Arkan- 
sas and the southeastern part of Missouri. 

It is my duty, Mr. President, to this case and this occasion to 
try to bring forward substantial facts upon which the Senate can 
act reliably in respect of a matter that we must all be cautious 
about, and we must look forward with a great deal of scrutiniz- 
ing attention as to what may be the difficulties under which the 
canal may have to be constructed and thereafter be maintained 
and operated. 

If there is any one duty which I feel I owe to my country on 
this occasion above all others it is to fairly represent and truly 
state, with every shade of coloring that might be necessary to 
bring out the exact state of facts, those matters which bear upon 
the question of the selection of this route and the construction of 
the canal and its maintenance after it is built. I would not for 
anything in this world leave behind me the reputation of having, 
in the face of evidence, selected a route that in the slighest de- 
gree gratified my personal ambition or that I thought would 
make more in favor of my own section of the Union than another. 

So far as the Panama route is concerned, itis to be run only 
by steamships. Sailing vessels will have nothing to do with it. 
The statements made by Dr. Nelson from personal observations 
through six years of the effect of the winds in the harbor at 
Panama show that the route is not available for 5 e i 
and every single member of this Commission admitted that the 
canal was being built with reference to steamers only and not 
with reference to sailing a 

Mr. President, I have the honor to represent a State here which 
has the largest deposits of coal anywhere near the Gulf of Mexico. 
Coal can be taken from the Birmingham region in Alabama at a 
dollar a ton and delivered on board of a ship for a dollar and a 
quarter a ton. It is as fine steaming coal as there is in this 
world. If I were to consult the peculiar interests of Alabama I 
would strike every sailing ship out of competition with Alabama 
in the consumption of that coal. 

If the steamships will also adopt oil for fuel for their boilers, as 
they will, what country can exceed Texas in her opportunities of 
winning money by abolishi ing the sailing ships of the world, and 
having all commerce conducted on steamships? There at Beau- 
mont, where the earth itself, without the danger of a strike, 
forces the oil to the surface, and where it is piped out to the sea, and 
where ships can come and load their tanks with oil without the 
necessity of doing anything but going to anchor, is the finest field 
of exploitation for making money out of a peculiar advantage 
that exists anywhere on the American continent; yet I suppose 
that the Senators from Texas would scarcely vote to strike down 
the Nicaragua Canal because it is the only one projected that can 
accommodate the sailing ship. 

While on that subject I wish merely to draw the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that by the acceptance of the Panama route, 
as is shown by the evidence incontrovertibly, and as is admitted 
by every member of the Commission, we strike the sailing ships 
out of existence so far as the commerce of the Pacific is concerned, 
unless they double Cape Horn. 

Now, shab is it that we strike down? What is the value of it? 
The numberof ee Ahipa in the United States, and particularly 
ships that are upon the coastwise trade, is very much larger than 
the number of steamers. There are more of sailing ae now 
upon the ocean under the American flag that could pass through 
the canal to trade with the Pacific Ocean than there are of steamers. 
Weat least cut our fleet half in two by selecting the Panama route, 
and refuse them access by canal to the Pacific Ocean. Can we 
afford to do that? Can we possibly afford to make that discrim- 
ination against so great an industry as the sailing fleet of the 
United States? 

Why should we throw them away and deny them these privi- 
leges and benefits? For the sake of making $5,000,000 in a trade 
with the Panama Canal Company? Is that the consideration? 
That is all I have heard of. We do not do it for the sake of get- 
ting a country that is healthier, or a line that is shorter, for the 
Panama route is not shorter for sailing ships by fifteen days or 
for steamers by at least two days, if not four, y do we throw 


away these benefits for the purpose of taking up a canal that cuts 
off the sailing ship, makes a longer route, and absolutely destroys 
our coastwise trade, which will hereafter in days that we are not 
dreaming of, I am afraid, fall into the hands of some foreign 
monopoly? 


SUFFERERS BY EXPLOSION OF AMMUNITION CHEST, 


Mr. CULLOM. Lask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of House bill 5094. 

Mr. MORGAN. Without prejudice to the present order of 
business? 
5 Mr. CULLOM. Of course, without prejudice to the pending 


usiness, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ilinois asks 
unanimous consent that the pending business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of a bill 
the title of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 5094) for the relief of the per- 
sons who sustained the explosion of an ammunition 
chest of Battery F, Second United States Artillery, July 16, 1894. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes that $15,845.23, 
the sum found just by a board of officers convened at Chicago, 
July 17, 1894, under Special Orders, No. 72, issued by command 
of Major-General Miles, of the De ent of the Missouri, which 
sum is recommended by him, with the concurrence of the then 
Major-General Commanding the Army, be appropriated to pay 
the awards of the said board, according to the schedule as set 
forth in their report made on November 3, 1894, and published in 
aa Executive Document No. 21, third session Fifty-third 

mgress. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MERZELLAH MERRILL. 


Mr. GALLINGER. L ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 5882) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Merzellah Merrill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill which had been reported 
from the Committee on Pensions with an amendment, in line 8, 
before the word “ dollars,“ to strike out“ twenty-four” and in- 
sert sixteen;“ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the 838 of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 

on 


authorized and direc =e roll, su to the provisions 
and limitations of the ion la the name of Merzellah Merrill, late of 
Company ©, Tenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


day a pension at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv- 
ng. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PROTECTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 8653) for the protection of the President of the United States, 
and for other purposes. The Chair will state that the amendment 
of the House of Representatives is to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause of the bill and to insert a substitute. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I would suggest that the Senate 
nonconcur with the amendment of the House of Representatives 
and ask for a conference; but I understand that one member of 
the committee rather prefers that the amendment should be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. If that be so, I shall 
not make any objection to it taking that course. 

Mr. BACON. Ordinarily, Mr. President, I would concede that 
the suggestion of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] is 
correct, but this is practically an entirely new bill. It is really 
the bill that the House of Representatives had framed before the 
Senate had ever acted upon its bill. The House substitute their 
own bill, simply using our enacting clause, and that is all there 
is of it. Ith that, under these circumstances, the amendment 
of the House of Representatives should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HOAR. As a single member of the committee I have no 
special choice, but my own impression is—and I may as well state 
it publicly—that if the bill be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, it is probable, considering the lateness of the session 
and the condition of public business, that it can not be disposed 
of at the present session, but will probably have to go over to the 
next session. If the Senator from Georgia, who is a member 
of the committee, prefers that the amendment of the House of 


- reference of the House amendment; otherwise we shall 
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Representatives shall be referred to the committee, I am willing 
that it shall take that course. 


Mr. BACON. I should think the Senator had better apye the 

ve a 
conference over an amendment of the House of Representatives, 
which is really a new bill, without the Senate ever having had it 
under consideration. 

Mr. HOAR. I will move that the amendment of the House of 
Representatives be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was a to. 

Mr. HOAR. Iwill repeat I do not believe that the committee 
will be able, with the other matters that are pressing in the clos- 
ing days or weeks of the session, to deal with this subject so that 
the bill can be acted upon before next winter. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON. 


Mr. CULLOM. Task unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11591) for relief of Stanley & Pat- 
terson, and to authorize a pay director of the United States Navy 
to issue a duplicate check. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. The preamble recites that 
it appears that Henry M. Denniston, pay director in the United 
States Navy, did, on the 5th of February, 1901, make and issne a 
check, No. 456714, bearing datë the 5th of February, 1901, upon 
the assistant treasurer of the United States at New York, in favor 
of Stanley & Patterson, for $2.680.21, in payment for electrical 
supplies furnished the United States Navy Department; and said 
check was, on the 5th of February, 1901, mailed by Henry M. 
Denniston to Stanley & Patterson, at 32 Frankfort street, New 
York City, N. L., and was lost in transmission through the 
mails and has never been received by Stanley & Patterson; and 
the provision of the act of February 16, 1885, amending section 
3646, Revised Statutes of the United States, authorizing United 
States disbursing officers and agents to issue duplicates of lost 
checks, ee only to checks drawn for $2,500 or less. 

The bill provides that Henry M. Denniston, or his successor in 
office, s be instructed to issue a duplicate of said original check 
to Stanley & Patterson, under such regulations in regard to its 
issuing and payment as have been prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the issuing of duplicate checks under the pro- 
vision of section 3646, Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 
24 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, June 11, 1902, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 10, 1902. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Cavalry Arm. 


Lieut. Col. Jacob A. Augur, Fourth Cavalry, to be colonel, 
June 9, 1902, vice Whitside, Tenth Cavalry, appointed brigadier- 
general, United States Army. 

Maj. Clarence A, Stedman, Tenth Cavalry, to be lieutenant- 
colonel, June 9, 1902, vice Augur, Fourth Cayalry, promoted. 

Capt. William D. Beach, Ninth Cavalry, to be major, June 9, 
1902, vice Stedman, Tenth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles E. Stodter, Ninth Cavalry, to be captain, 
June 9, 1902, vice Beach, Ninth Cavalry, promoted. 


Infantry Arm, 


Lieut. Col. Charles H. Noble, Sixteenth Infantry, to be colonel, 
June 9, 1902, vice Lincoln, Tenth Infantry, appointed brigadier- 
general, United States Army. 

Maj. John A. Baldwin, Twenty-second Infantry, to be lieutenant- 
colonel, June 9, 1902, vice Noble, Sixteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Abner Pickering, Second Infantry, to be major, June 9, 
1902, vice Baldwin, Twenty-second Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Preston Brown, Second Infantry, to be captain, 
June 9, 1902, vice Pickering, Second Infantry, promoted. 


ATTORNEY. 


William H. Atwell, of Texas, to be United States attorney for 
the northern district of Texas. A reappointment, his term ex- 
piring June 17, 1902. 


MARSHAL. 


Thomas B. Reid, of Wisconsin, to be United States marshal 
for the eastern district of Wisconsin. A reappointment, his term 
expiring June 14, 1902. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


John Jones, of Michigan, to be receiver of public moneys at 
Marquette, Mich., his term of office having expired. (Reap- 
pointment.) 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Benjamin D. Crocker, of Washington, to be collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the district of Washington, established by Execu- 
tive order, dated June 9, 1902, under section 3141, Revised Stat- 
utes of United States, consisting of the State of Washington and 
the Territory of Alaska. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 10, 1902. 
POSTMASTERS. 


Albert W. James, to be postmaster at Cobden, in the county of 
Union and State of IIlinois. 

William R. Cady, to be postmaster at Rogers, in the county of 
Benton and State of Arkansas. 

Leander H. Miner, to be postmaster at Ferndale, in the county 
of Humboldt and State of California. 

Albert P. Merriam, to be postmaster at Phoenix, in the county 
of Oswego and State of New York. 

Geradus L. Van de Steeg, to be postmaster at Orange City, in 
the county of Sioux and State of Iowa. 

John D. Paddock, to be postmaster at Malvern, in the county 
of Mills and State of Iowa. 

Lon G. Hardin, to be postmaster at Ames, in the county of 
Story and State of Iowa. 

John Haig, to be postmaster at Le Roy, in the county of Mc- 
Lean and State of Illinois. 

Mark Swedberg, to be postmaster at Luverne, in the county of 
Rock and State of Minnesota. 

George T. Boon, to be postmaster at Chetopa, in the county of 
Labette and State of Kansas. 

William B. Arbuckle, to be postmaster at Villisca, in the county 
of Montgomery and State of lowa. 

Logan G. Hysmith, to be postmaster at Wilburton, in the 
Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory. 

Edgar §. Clock, to be postmaster at Islip, in the county of Suf- 
folk and State of New York. 

George L. Davis, to be postmaster at Fonda, in the county of 
Montgomery and State of New York. 

Alonzo C. Sluss, to he postmaster at Tuscola, in the county of 
Douglas and State of Ilinois. 

William A. Hutchinson, to be postmaster at Oak Park, in the 
county of Cook and State of Ilinois. 

James H. Maull, to be postmaster at Georgetown, in the county 
of Sussex and State of Delaware. 

Milton A. Ewing, to be postmaster at Neoga, in the county of 
Cumberland and State of Ilinois. 

James R. Morgan, to be postmaster at Maroa, in the county of 
Macon and State of Illinois. 

Thomas W. Price, to be postmaster at Astoria, in the county of 
Fulton and State of Minois, 

Roger Walwark, to be postmaster at Ava, in the county of 
Jackson and State of Illinois. 

William A. Stotlar, to be postmaster at Herrin, in the county 
of Williamson and State of Minois. 

Watson D. Morlan, to be postmaster at Walnut, in the county 
of Bureau and State of Illinois. 

George S. Avery, to be 
Jo Daviess and State of Illinois. 

William W. Robey, to be postmaster at Pipestone, in the county 
of Pipestone and State of Minnesota. 

James H. Lincoln, to be postmaster at Franklin Grove, in the 
county of Lee and State of Hlincis. 

Fred A. Swartwood, to be postmaster at Waseca, in the county 
of Waseca and State of Minnesota. 

Charles E. Callaghan, to be postmaster at Rochester, in the 
county or Olmsted and State of Minnesota. 

Frank Rockwell, to be postmaster at St. Charles, in the county 
of Kane and State of Illinois. 

David A. Courter, to be postmaster at Hinsdale, in the county 
of Du Page and State of Illinois. 

William Stickler, to be postmaster at Lexington, in the county 
of McLean and State of Illinois. 

Allen H. Webster, to be postmaster at Cuba, in the county of 
Fulton and State of Ilinois, 


ter at Galena, in the county of 
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John A. Childs, to be postmaster at Evanston, in the county of 
Cock and State of Illinois. 

William H. Hilton, to be postmaster at Durant, in the Choctaw 
Nation, Ind. T. 

Andrew E. Sheldon, to be postmaster at Paxton, in the county 
of Ford and State of Illinois. 

John A. Bingham, to be postmaster-at Vandalia, in the county 


of Fayette and State of Ilinois. 
Thomas F. Addington, to be rat Yukon, in the county 
of Canadian and Territory of ahoma, 
John M. Hamilton, to be postmaster at Batavia, in the county 
O: enoei 15 e 1 5 ey Vork. > E 4 
ose . Leggett, postmaster at Troy, in the county o 
Risener and State 9 T pe t Middleb 75 
es A. Snyder, to postmaster at Middleburg, in the 
county of Schoharie and State of New York. 
Stephen B. Lovejoy, to be postmaster at Minneapolis, in the 
ooy of Hennepin and State of Minnesota. 
L. L. Whitestone, to be postmaster at Culpeper, in the county 
of he and State of Virginia. 
Nellie M. Theriott, to be postmaster at Park City, in the county 
of Summit and State of Utah. 
J. W. Utterback, to be postmaster at Cordell, in the county of 
Washita and Territory of Oklahoma. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


TUESDAY, June 10, 1902. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Coupkx, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, is reading clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the reports of the com- 
mittees of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 4103. Anact granting a pension to William C. Hickox; and 

H. R. 10545. An act granting an increase of pension to Solo- 
mon P. Brockway; 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing vote of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 1037) granting an increase of pension to Helen A. B. Du Barry. 

The message also announced that the Senate had bill of 
the following title; in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 
ais: Fan An act granting an increase of pension to Esther D. 


TRANSFER OF ADMINISTRATION OF FOREST RESERVES, 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House now re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union on the pending measure. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
eet of the Union on the pending measure, which is House bill 
11536. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
ana House on the state of the Union, with Mr. OLMSTED in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of House bill 11526, to transfer certain forest reserves to the 
control of the Department of Agriculture, to authorize game 
and fish 8 in forest reserves, and for other purposes. 
General debate having closed, the Clerk will read the bill by 
paragraphs for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the President is authorized to transfer by Executive order any of the 
forest reserves to the control of the Department of iculture, and when 
so transferred all the laws relating to the same under the Department of the 
Interior shall a ply to their regulation, administration, and control in all 

cts under the Department of Agriculture, and all powers heretofore 
vested in the Department of the Interior in relation to such reserves shall 

. be exercised by the Department of Agriculture as to any of the reserves so 
transferred under this act: Provided, That the President shall not transfer 
any reserve under this act until the 3 of the Interior and the Direc- 
tor of the Geological Survey shall certify that the boundaries thereof have 
been fully examined and are by them deemed to be substantially the proper 
rmanent boundaries: Provided further, That the power of the President 
eliminate from such transferred reserves any portion thereof shall not 
be abridged, and in case of the elimination of any part of such transferred 
reserves by the President such portion eliminated shall be retransferred to 
the Department of the Interior as public land: And also further provided, 
That as to 2 and surveying, and as to exc of lieu lands, pat- 
ents, titles, and claims, the jurisdiction of the De ent of the Interior 
shall be still retained: And also further. i t any officer of the 


provi Tha 
Department of Agriculture whose duty it is to receive money, with refer- 


2 to the forest reserves transferred to that Department, in pursuance of 


law, in the of the Commissioner of the General Land Office and 
receiver, as mentioned in the act of June 4, 1897, shall give bond in such sum 
as may be fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The following amendments recommended by the committee 
were read: 


In line 13, page 2, strike out the words“ patents, titles, and claims” and 
insert “entries, claims, patents, and titles.“ 

Add at the end of the section the following: 

“And also provided, That hereafter no forest reserve in any State shall be 
created, enlarged, or extended without the approval or written uest of 
pes TENOR 25 such State, made prior to the creation, enlargement, or ex- 

ension thereof.“ 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I would like tomake a motion 
which, I think, if it prevails, will save time. I would like to 
test the sense of the committee on a motion to strike out the 
enacting clause of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the enacting clause of the bill, which motion takes 
precedence of the committee amendments. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to be recog- 
nized. I would say to the gentleman from Iowa I would like per- 
chance to talk in connection with this bill, not strictly on the bill, 
but on matters associated with it, the condition of appropriations 
and revenue. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, at some time during the closing 
days of the session it is always desirable that the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations should give us the benefit of 
this summing up; and if it suits the convenience of the Committee 
of the Whole, it would be a good time at this time. 

Mr. CANNON. It is hardly the summing-up statement that 
comes at the closing of the session, I will say to my friend, althongh 
if I get to that part of it it will bear upon that question. e 
present state of appropriations is what I want to speak of in con- 
nection with the business of the House, and incidentally in connec- 
tion with this bill, as it is a part of the business of the House, 
But that part of the speech is not strictly, of course, on this bill. 

The C MAN. The Chair will state that there is some 
question as to whether a motion to strike out the enacting clause 
is debatable at all except by unanimous consent in Committee of 
the Whole, but the Chair understands the gentleman from Illinois 
to ask unanimous consent to speak upon the motion, and inci- 
dentally upon matters of appropriation. 

Mr. LACEY. How much time does the gentlemen from Illi- 
nois want? 

Mr. CANNON. I am inclined to think I can get through in 
thirty minutes. If when the thirty minutes are over and I have 
not got through and the Committee of the Whole seem to think 
that I ought to have a little more time, they will grant it to me, 
and if they do not it will be pretty conclusive evidence that I 


ought to 72 5 . 

Mr. LACEY. Will not the gentleman from Illinois withdraw 
his motion and let the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. Ropry] 
make a motion that he had to make, and then the gentleman from 
Illinois present his later on? 

Mr. CANNON. I would be glad to do that, but to save time I 
think my motion had better be made now, and then, after it is 
debated, to have the matter voted upon, because I believe a good 
deal in taking a vote after the question is debated. 

Mr. LACEY. Ihave no objection, Mr. Chairman. I hope the 
committee will have none. 

Mr. CORLISS. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentleman 
from Ilinois does not propose to discuss the pending matter be- 
fore the House. I have listened with a deal of attention and 
always enjoy listening to the distinguished gentleman from Mli- 
nois, but there are gentlemen on this floor who have not had an 
opportunity to speak, and I hope the gentleman will not take up 
unnecessary time in talking about matters foreign to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to address the committee for thirty minutes on his 
motion. Is there objection? 

Mr. CORLISS. r. Chairman, I would like to ask if it is the 
understanding that at the end of the thirty minutes this measure 
be voted upon without further discussion? 

Mr. LACEY. Not at all; the question of striking out the 
enacting clause is too vital a question to be disposed of without 
debate. 

Mr. CORLISS. How much time does the gentleman think it 
would take? 

Mr. LACEY. Ido not know; we want ample time to dispose 
of this bill. 

Mr. CORLISS. An hour? 

Mr. LACEY. That will depend upon the action of the com- 


mittee. 

Mr. CORLISS. I do not feel disposed to object, but I want to 
ascertain how much time is likely to be consumed. 

Mr. LACEY. Iwill say to the gentleman I want to get the bill 
out of the way as early as possible. 
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Mr. HULL. May I ask the gentleman a question? 
Mr. LACEY, rtainly. A 
Mr. HULL. As I understand, this bill is not limited as to time, 

and it must proceed until it is disposed of? ; 

Mr. LACEY. My friend from Michigan wants to call up an- 
eee and I beled to say topim that this bill will be got 
out of the way as ily as possible, 

The CHAIRMAN At this point, in order to avoid possible 
misunderstanding later, the Chair calls attention to the fact that 
whether a motion to strike out the enacting clause is debatable at 
all, or, if so, to what extent, is a matter upon which the precedents 
are conflicting. In the second session of the Thirty-third Con- 

(February 7, 1855, Globe, p. 616) Mr. Thomas A. Hen- 
of Indiana, in the chair, sustained the point of order made 
by Mr. John S. Millson, of Virginia, and ruled that the motion 
is not debatable.“ In the Thirty-fifth Congress, first session 

(December 22, 1857, Globe, p. 154), Mr. John S. Phelps, of Mis- 

souri, in the chair, a similar ruling was made, and on an appeal 

the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

On the other hand, in the Forty-seventh Congress, second ses- 
sion, the point of order having been made by Mr. Hiscock, of 
New York, was submitted by the Chair to the Committee of the 
Whole and not being sustained, the motion was apparently treated 
as debatable without limit (Hinds’s Precedents, p. 941). This 
ruling was made without much discussion or citation of prece- 
dents, and was manifestly wrong. As the motion tostrike out the 
enacting clause is not in order at all in Committee of the Whole 
until general debate has been closed. it certainly can not be, under 
the rules properly construed, the subject of general debate. Such 
a motion is in order after the first paragraph of the bill has been 
read for amendment under the five-minute rule. It is now made 
at that point. 

The present occupant of the chair is of opinion that it should 
be treated for this purpose as in the nature of, or at least analo- 
gous to, an amendment and debatable accordingly, and in this 
view is apparently sustained by the observation of Speaker 
Blaine in the first session of the Forty-third Congress (RECORD, 

. 2338), who, in ruling that such a motion when made in the 

ouse was debatable, said: 

There is no express rule prohibiting its being debated in Committee of the 
Whole. The impression prevails that it is not debatable from this fact that 
the motion is usually made in Committee of the Whole after debate has 
been closed or when the five-minute debate isin order. The motion in Com- 
mittee of the Whole to strike out the enacting clause would never by any 
usage of the House be debated over five minutes on each side, and generally 
not debated at all. 

The Chair holds that the motion is debatable five minutes on 
either side, and after that only by unanimous consent. 

The gentleman from Illinois lar. CANNON] asks unanimous 
consent of the Committee of the 
Is there objection? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the remarks of the 
gentleman have application to the pending bill? 

Mr. CANNON. They will; and I will say to the gentleman in 
that connection that I want to make a statement as to the present 
state of 1 and revenues. 

Mr. RIC DSON of Tennessee. I may have something to 
say on that question myself. I did not think this was hardly a 

mopon zune to discuss appropriations and matters of that kind on 
is bill. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope to make my remarks appropriate. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman is then go- 
ing to address himself to the pending bill? 

Ir. CANNON. Oh, certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I crave for thirty minutes of 
the attention of the committee; and first on this motion to strike 
out the enacting clause; and it is necessary, if the committee will 
bear with me in discussing the propriety of that motion, to speak 
of the public service, as it now is, in the Office of the Commis- 
sioner of the Land Office and the Interior Department—the 
abuses of the service, if any, as now carried on, and the service 
as it now is; in the Agricultural Department—its nature and the 
abuses of the service, if any there are, and the necessity for the 
8 change, if any. Now, I will very briefly state the con- 

itions. 

In 1789, just after the adoption of the Constitution, the office 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office was created. It 
continued from that time down until 1849, when it was placed 
under the Secretary of the Interior, where it still remains. It is 
a great service. It has covered the public lands and kindred serv- 
ices from the time it was organized to the present. It is thor- 
oughly organized. 


ole to occupy thirty minutes. 


Here let me state that there are now in the Land Office at Wash- 
ington, as employees, 388 persons, at a cost of $502,430 per annum. 
In addition to that, touching depredations upon the timber 


lands—the public lands throughout the Republic—there are 69 
ee agents—69 persons who are watching depredations upon 

e lands of the United States—timber lands alone. Incidentally 
this service covers on the public lands, also destruc- 
tion of timber, also forest fires; but su tially the service re- 
lates to and the despoiling of the timber. This service 
cost $185,000 per annum. 

In addition to that, on the forest reserves—46,000,000°acres in 
round numbers—there are 349 persons employed by the Govern- 
ment—rangers, agents, superintendents. who are engaged touch- 
ing those forest reserves—forest fires, the sale of dead and down 
timber, the use of timber and stone by the settlers and by the 
miner, and so on. One very important object of the work of 
these 349 persons in the forest-reserve service is the forest fires, 
and, incidentally, the whole service in connection with that sub- 
ject. Those 349 persons cost $300,000 per annum. 

Now, it will be seen that almost $1,000,000 is the cost of the 
General Land Office alone and these persons that I speak of—an 
annual chargo. 

Now, in addition to that; there are in this great office of the 
Secretary of the Interior what is called the Secretary’s office— 
that is the staff of the office, if you please. embracing many bu- 
reaus in the office of the Department. The Secretary’s office 
proper has 241 people in it, costing per annum $314,410. It isa 
complete staff of assistant secretaries, chief clerks, appointment 
clerks, a complete disbursing office for the whole interior service— 
patents, Indians, pensions, surveys,and soon. So that in theory 
and in practice during almost a hundred years this service has 
grown up and is adjusted in a certain way. 

Now, the Land Office proper is divided into 11 divisions. It is 
unnecessary I should name these specifically, but ina general way 
I may say that among these 11 divisions there is a law division, 
there is a claims division, there is a patent division, there is an 
entry and preemption division, there is a mineral division, there 
is a swamp-land division, there is a division that pertains to In- 
dian reservations, there is a railroad division, and there is a for- 
estry division under which is made this expenditure of $030,000 
for the force in the field alone. If there is a trespass on the pub- 
lic lands, whether it be in the forest reservations or outside, there 
is the legal machinery, there are the agents, there is the ‘‘ whole 
shooting match.“ It is like Topsy;“ it growed, and it has been 
growing for a century. 

Now, in these forest reservations there are 46,000,000 acres. 
There are applications pending to add to these forest reservations - 
54,000,000 acres, but there are 46,000,000 acres now. Outside of 
Alaska, not appropriated or reserved—I mean free lands—in acre- 
age outside of Alaska, outside of the Indian reservations, outside 
of the forest reservations, there are 546,000,000 acres. So that I 
am safe in saying that while there are 46,000,000 acres in the va- 
rious reservations, there are three times 46,000,000 acres of the 
same kind of land not in the various reservations—in the moun- 
tains and in the valleys. So that you have 46,000,000 of acres in 
forest reservations, 546,000,000 of acres outside of Alaska of gen- 
eral public lands, and two times as much in timber outside of the 
forest reservations as in the forest reservations. Here is an im- 
aginary line between the two. 

Now, I say this much to call your attention to the status. Now, 
what does this bill propose to do? Ihave it here. It proposes to 
authorize the President of the United States to transfer the ad- 
ministration of the forestreservations, the care and sale of timber, 
the use of timber by the settler and the miner, the care and pres- 
ervation of the forests, the sale of timber, all of these things, to 
the jurisdiction of the Agricultural Department, leaving in the 
Interior Department the other 514,000,000 of acres, over 100,000,000 
of timber, the same kind of timber and stone that there is in thess 
forest reservations, under the jurisdiction of the Interior Depart- 
ment, and they propose in addition to leave the question of lieu 
lands in the reservations with the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. 

You understand what lieu lands are. In these forest reserva- 
tions there are many, many thousands of private owners of lands. 
Under the law they can exchange those lands by conveying them 
to the Government for an equal acreage outside of the forest res- 
ervation. Thatis to be left with the Interior Department. Then, 
in all the forest reservations, mineral titles may be obtained and 
are constantly being exploited and developed. That is left under 
the jurisdiction of the Interior Department. Now, then, here 
is the divided jurisdiction that this bill proposes to make, and in 
making it, it proposes to make at the very beginning a complete 
staff of officers in the Agricultural Department, or what would 
result in it, to receive the moneys from the sale of timber. 

Under the law as now in force, if there is a sale of timber or ` 
stone the receivers of the General Land Office, scattered all over 
the country, receive that money, without cost to the Government 
or without additional cost. This bill authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make an officer of that kind, and that means a 
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complete staff of receivers upon every forest reservation, and fre- 
quently at various points upon the forest reservations. That is 
to follow by regulation and a little later on by . 

Now, it has been alle from time to time, and no doubt truly 
alleged, that the administration of the public lands and of the 
timbered and forestry land and of our park systems throughout 
the great West have not been perfect. In the nature of things 
they could not be perfect. On the average they are 2,000 miles 
away from Washington. How could they be perfect? YetIam 
here to say that, inmy judgment, in the main this jurisdiction 
and duty has been exercised fairly well. I think it might be im- 
proved. I believe it is being improved. Some people believe 
that We do not give enough money for this service. Perhaps we 
do not, and yet it isa service that costs a good deal, you will see. 

Now, what is the proposition? I have stated it already. To 
take these forest reserves—part of the jurisdiction—away from 
the General Land Office, away from the Interior Department, and 
drop it into the 5 Department. What is the argu- 
ment for it? Oh, they say, we have gota Forestry Division al- 
ready organized there in the Agricultural Department. Well, 
that is true. Let me show gon how much of a one you haye and 
whatitdoes. A Divisionof Forestry restsin appropriation alone— 
there has never been any organic act—a Division of Forestry was 
appropriated for in the Agricultural Department in 1887, and an 
sporopriation of $8,000 was made. hat for? For science in 

orestry. 

That is the only function it has ever had—not administration, 
not sale of timber, not sale of stone, not sale of dead and down 
timber, not the policing of the use of timber by miners and set- 
tlers, but pure and simple forestry; how best to reforest, how best 
to preserve forests. Thatis the service. Well, from 1887 to this 
time see the growth. For the coming year the Bureau of For- 
estry in the Agricultural Department is to cost $291,860, almost 
as much as the whole personnel of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office in Washington. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Let me state to the gentleman, if you 
will permit me, that the number employed in the Agricultural 
Department is 39. 

Mr. CANNON. I am speaking of the whole service. They 
have many hundreds of people, I have no doubt. We have never 
been able to get a statement. The House put a clause on the 
agricultural appropriation bill that, if it was not stricken out in 
conference, wil compel a statement of the expenditure of every 
dollar of this appropriation. I have got to draw on my imagina- 
tion for its expenditure. College professors, students, wise men, 
and so on, and so on, rein w the length and breadth of the 
country, who investigate. Iam not here to say it is not neces- 
sary; Iam not here to abuse it. Iam not here to abuse the sci- 
entific people anywhere. 

They have added great things to the United States; they have 
added great things to civilization. Henry, with his telegraph; 
Morse, the Yankee, with its development—inyvention here, there, 
everywhere—eminent physicists, great men. Some of them could 
not set a hen, it is true. Some of them could not make a faint 
imitation of a hoe handle; most of them are entirely impractical 
in everyday life, and most of them if turned out to depend upon 
the twist of their own wrist to live would starve; yet that is their 

ecialty, that is their calling. 

It takes all kinds of people to make up a world, and thein- 
vestigators, the inventors, the scientific people have stood adding 
great things to civilization. They are great in their lines. Of 
course we have the usual curse, because there is no great achieve- 
ment anywhere, in war or peace, that requires brain or brawn 
but what as the men achieving move along they attract into 
sheir wake the alleged experts, the alleged scientists, in journal- 
ism the alleged journalists, in law the alleged lawyers, in medicine 
the alleged doctors. 

There are some pretenders, do you not see, where there is one 
real doctor, and sometimes, I think, where there is one real law- 
yer, where there is one real scientist, where there is one real in- 
ventor. They pop up and say, Look at us scientists; here we 

And they are industrious to fasten upon the public teat. 
Now, I do not think this Bureau of Forestry in the Agricultural 
Department belongs to that class. I have not had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Pinchot, who is at its head. I am told he is a grad- 
uate of Yale,a man of perhaps 40 years of age,a man witha 
comfortable fortune, a man who has studied this question at home 
and abroad, an exceedingly astute, ei gel ree man. I am glad 
he seems to be made of the right kind of stuff, notwithstanding 
he was born with a gold spoon in his mouth. I have noabuse for 
him. God bless him and speed him in his work; but it is scien- 
` tific work. My friend is estopped to say that this Bureau over 
there has nothing to do. s 

Mr. GROS OR. I should like to ask—— 

Mr. CANNON. In a moment. 


The Bureau is a cheat and a fraud if it has nothing todo, If 


every dollar of this $300,000 for that scientific Bureau is not 
needed, and if every man in it is not earning his money and doing 
great work for civilization, then it is a fraud and a cheat. 

It is for scienee, it is for essays, it is eminently respectable, and 
I have no doubt eminently able; but I do not want to take from 
this other great office, that has grown for a hundred years, that 
costs this great amount of money, that has its disbursing officers 
and its law division, that has all the records, that has jurisdiction 
of all the balance of the public lands, including the timber; that 
has this great force, that has concurrent jurisdiction in many 
matters even in the very forest reserves that are proposed to be 
transferred. I do not want to take them and transfer them over 
to this division of scientists in the Agricultural Department, that 
has no law division, that has no disbursing office adapted to this 
service, that is not familiar with these questions—nay, nay. 

That is a proposition that can not meet my assent, because in 
my judgment it but fas the expense, clashes the jurisdic- 
tion, brings disorder where there is now some degree of order; 
and having divided the mountain to cure alleged maladministra- 
tion, you will have two sets of people to watch and supervise, run- 
ning and glorifying side by side; and if this bill should pass, there 
come trooping after in the deficiency bill next winter and in the 
regular agricultural bill hereafter the necessary accompaniments 
a this service, disbursements, law, trespasses, all that kind of 

ing. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What I wanted to ask was this: Under 
this system of lieu lands which the gentleman has described, a 
great many controversies arise? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is, the title to the land selected very 
often fails by reason of prior claims and mineral rights that have 
been established. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, the Government has already taken 
the title to this land. Where are you going to settle these ques- 
tions? Which burean of this concern will have jurisdiction of it? 

Mr. CANNON. In the lieu-land matters and mineral-land 
locations, the Interior Department; in the sale of stone and tim- 
ber, in the sale of dead and down timber, in the use of these for- 
ests by the settler and by the miner, with trespasses upon them, 
you go to the wee Department, without a law officer in it. 

- Mr. GROS OR. And into a scientific department. 

Mr. CANNON. And into a scientific department. You mix 
the two. You take a horse that was beautifully built for careful 
stepping, a high stepper, clean limbed, well groomed, mane and 

il flowing, tail up in the air, and put upon that kind of a horse 
duties that are practical, that relate to matters of trespass, mat- 
ters between everyday men in everyday life, and you say to this 
fine- med horse, Bear this burden,” that should be borne 
by a horse, if 8 liken a human being to a horse, that is there 
every day and Sunday, that will stand without hitching, that will 
bear a burden if necessary, that will ascend the side of a moun- 
tain and pull aman up after him hanging onto his tail, and al- 
ways ready for duty, and if necessary will work single or double, 
and will pull a dray as well as a coach. 

Oh, no; your horse is not the kind of horse to do for that char- 
acter of service. There is no time to Bee catch a bug. The 
catching of a bug is important. To watch the growth of trees is 
important. It is important to know whether some bug with an 
unpronounceable name is bred in the leaves of a certain tree, and 
what will cure it. That is scientific; but in plain, practical, 
everyday affairs, with matters relating to the settler, with mat- 
ters relating to the miner, with matters of lieu-land men and 
with trespassers, you have got to have a practical set of * 
Well, you may say now, we have science in the Interior Depart- 
ment. Yes; quite important. But you want to have with it a 
scientific division. 

Why, I tell you what we can do. The gentleman from New 
York by law could lift up Mr. Pinchot, with all his scientific 
staff. and set him down in the Land Office of the Interior De- 

ent. Why, already we have a bureau of toromi in the 
terior Department. There is an eminent scientist at the head 
of it, with practical men doing practical work. Forestry is there, 
practical forestry is there. y divide it? Why build up these 
useless bureaus that I believe are absolutely unnecessary. ‘‘Oh, 
but,“ says my friend, the President recommends this.“ Yes, in 
general terms. Butthe President did not have in mind the multi- 
plication of offices. What he really recommends was more effi- 
cient work touching forestry. It is his privilege to recommend; 
it is his duty to recommend. 

Oh, but my friend from Iowa, Brother Lacry, you are as dis- 
loyal to his recommendation as I am, because he recommends the 
transfer of forestry to the Agricultural Dopariki; but equally 
as strong he recommends the transfer of the Geological Survey, 
costing a million a year. You are silent about that. You skip 
that, and read low when you come to that. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. LACEY. I would like to ask my friend this: Of course 
that matter is not connected with other land surveys and it will 


not be involved in this bill. What does he about it 
whether it would be a good plan to transfer the Geological Sur- 
vey to the Agricultural De ent; yes or no? 

Mr. C ON. It would be much better than to transfer the 
Youst Reservation, because 

Mr. LACEY (continuing). Perhaps that ought to go also. 

Mr. CANNON (continuing). Because the Geological Survey 
does not have a law office; it does not deal with trespassers or the 
sale of timber, but makes surveys, studies geology, delyes down 
into the earth, so to speak, and tells us prophecies of what the 
hidden mysteries are. It also does topographical work. It has 
got no duties to perform that can not be performed by the Agri- 
cultural Department or under its direction and without the 
creation of a law division or without any of these other questions. 

Now, just a word further as to the President's message. J am 
not a hero worshiper; but I am glad, as we had to lose Mc- 
Kinley, formerly our colleague here, who by the hand of the as- 
sassin was taken from us, I am abundantly thankful that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt succeeded him. I believe in him and sustain him. 
Touching all questions involving policy Iam with him; but it is 
his duty to recommend, and in recommending he recommends 
and deals with ten questions not involving policies of the party 
where he MEE or deals with one that does, This in no 
sense involves the policy of the Republican party or of the Demo- 
cratic party. It is not a partisan service, and the only question 
for us to ask is ought it to be done; would we get better service 
than we do, and would it duplicate the present service; would we 
have a clash of jurisdiction; would we have the expense doubled, 
and would we have responsibility divided? 

When you answer those questions you will know whether the 
enacting clause ought to be stricken out of this bill or not. In 
my judgment such action should be had. Oh, but, says somebody, 
have not you got lax administration inthe Land Office? Well, I 
think there is some r administration there. I think there al- 
eg lies been; I think there always will be. Weare not going 
to have the millennium anywhere, including the General Land 
Office, during my remaining years; so that there will be some- 
thing of imperfection; but if there be imperfection there—and I 
say so without abusing the present head of that great office, be- 
cause I have served with him and he is a strong and able man—I 
say they can improve an imperfect service there, and if there be 
a lax service it is a matter of administration to correct it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not want to weary the House, but still I 
should like to have a few more minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may be allowed to conclude his remarks, 

Mr. CANNON. I y want a few minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that his colteague may be allowed to conclude his re- 
marks. Is there objection? [After a pause,] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, I have helped report appropriations for 
almost twenty years for this service, and I will be frank with you, 
there never has been a yearpassed by but what the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, whoever he was, whoever was Com- 
missioner, under Cleveland, under Harrison, under Cleveland 
again, under Hayes, under Roosevelt, but what has protested with 

is great increase of duty, with the increase of the forest re- 
seryes, with the increase in 1 and the great number of 
questions arising, but what he rotested he ought to have an 
increase of appropriation to properly administer it. 

Congress would increase it from time to time. Perchance we 
have not given the increase that ought to have been given, and 
ye it has been a fairly good service. I want to keep it so. My 

iend from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH], with this bureau of 
scientists, ought to keep them at their trade. They aaro Pava 
in five years from $8,000 to $300,000. How much gi they 
have done I do not know, but I hope a great deal. I know there 
are bright people upon the board, but keep them to their trade. 
You had as well set a minister that has graduated at a theolog- 
ical school to pounding iron as to set this bureau over there to 
practical work in connection with these reserves, 

Ah, but do we not need their work under this same adminis- 
tration? Yes, and we are getting it in the division of forestry in 
the General Land Office. e have got the scientific men there, 
and it is quite within the power of the Executive, if the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office ought to be changed—and I do 
not say or intimate that he ought—it is quite within his power to 
put a man there that will the bill. And so of the head of 
every bureau of every division. Let us have better administra- 
tion. When you split up this matter, when you parallel and 
duplicate appropriations and jurisdictions, you increase expendi- 
tures and divide responsibility. 


Now, I think I have said about all on that that I want to say. 
A word in conclusion, and it upon this question, because if 
this mountain is divided and half is taken to Mahomet instead of 
Mahomet being brought to the full mountain, if the good of the 
service requires it in the General Land Office, I undertake to say 
that inside of five years this service of the 46,000,000 acres of for- 
est reserve will be costing this country at least $5,000,000. Bring 
Mahomet, if you haye got him there, over to the mountain, be- 
cause here is the mountain fully developed. 

Here is the law department and here are all the records, It 
would be better than to divide the mountain, if you would take 
the General Land Office and allits organizations and transfer it 
over there to the Agricultural Department and include the Geo- 
logical Survey. You do not pro to do that. This policy, in 
my judgment, is evil and only evil, and expensive; aye, extrava- 
gant. 

Now, upon that word extravagance bear with me just a few 
moments. It has been on my mind for a week or two to call at- 
tention to what this Congress is doing by way of appro Anan 
I want to remind you of what the Secre of the Treasury said 
in his last annual report as to revenues and expenditures for the 
current fiscal year, and I want to give you what the budget will 
be as near as we can get at it, when the gavel falls a few weeks 
in front of us, and what the 3 revenues will be to meet 
the appropriations we are making. I will put two or three little 
tables in my remarks, with the consent of the House. 

Take the estimate of the Secretary.. At the beginning of this 
Congress the revenues—he estimates them in detail for the cur- 
rent year 1902 at $688,000,000 in round numbers, 

After we have cared for the sinking fund, which is $53,000,000, 
and have paid everything, we will have an apparent surplus of 
$47,000,000. That is for the year that expires June 30 of the 
present month, $47,000,000 for the current year. 

For the coming fiscal year we will have $$39,000,000 of revenue, 
the closest estimate we can give, taking into consideration the 
act 1 this session removing the last of the Spanish war taxes. 
And now, upon the basis of the existing status of the appropria- 
tion bills—that is, take the appropriation bills just as they stand 
to-day, incomplete, it is true, butitis perfectly safe to say that they 
will not be materially reduced—taking the status of the bills that 
have passed and become laws and those pending in conference, 
and what have you as an aggregate of the regular annual bills in 
their present stages They amount to $590,686,404.61. The per- 
manent annual appropriations amount, including interest for the 
coming year, to $69,000,000, almost $70,000,000. That makes 
$660,000,000 that our appropriation bills will carry; I mean the 
regular bills and the permanent appropriations. 

Now, for the miscellaneous 1 of this session, in- 
cluding the omnibus claims bill, the provisions for new build- 
ings, only the provisions necessary to begin and carry on the 
buildings until the 4th of March next, miscellaneous items, a 
great lot of things, these will amount to $10,000,000 at least, 
The deficiencies already provided for this year amount to 
3891544000 with more to follow. This makes a grand total of 

445,000. 

Now, while the deficiencies will doubtless be paid in the main 
during the current fiscal year and from its revenues, yet it is 
hardly probable that a less sum on account of deficiencies will 
have to be provided for next session on account of the next fiscal 
year, 1903, and paid from its revenues. 

The requirements of the sinking fund for 1903 are estimated at 
$54,000,000. But count out the sinking fund. We can pay it or 
not, as we choose. We are many, many years in excess on the 
sinking fund. Weare paying it this year; next year we shall not 
pay it, probably. Putting that $54,000,000 out, not taking it into 
the calculation, the apparent excess of appropriations at this ses- 
sion—exclusive of the sinking fund—over the total estimated 
revenues for 1903 is $31,925,128. It can not be less than that. 
We are 1 up to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Do you mean to say the deficiencies will 
amount to that? 

Mr. CANNON. I mean that the apparent excess of appropria- 
tions will be $51,000,000. A friend near me asks, Will it all be 
spent?“ No; but I will tell you just about what will be spent. 

ere is always a considerable margin between the actual ex- 
penditure for a fiscal year and the total appropriations of a session 
of Congress, and judging from the past, the apparent excess of 
ye abi aac wh this session over estimated revenues will be quite 
offset by this margin. There you have it, without the Panama 
Canal or a Nicaragua Canal, without the omnibus fish-hatchery 
bill, without the cable bill, without a hundred other things, some 
of them meritorious, some of them not meritorious, all pressing 
for appropriations. 

If we should authorize the Panama Canal, there you have 


$40,000,000 out of the surplus at once. If weshould have acable, 
Without regard to those, 


there are great expenditures at once. 
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from the present standpoint, from the present action of Congress 
0 it is 5 will take 1 cent of money that we receive 

e coming year to pa e expenses that we appropriate 
for, those in sight, without the extraordinary matters to which I 
have referred. 

Gentlemen may ask why I am worrying them about this mat- 
ter. Because it is in sight; because I want to come to this side 
of the House and say, from the partisan standpoint, that when 
we are caring for the public service we must from this on call a 
halt; because as sure as the sun comes up and the sun goes down 
this is to be the result. 

“ But,” says some one, there will be enough—yes, and perhaps 
to spare.” Oh, we have a great surplus,” say some. Yes; but 
it will vanish like the dew inthe morning sun. If weshould buy 
the Panama route or locate the Nicaragua route, there is not 
enough in the 1 to pay the required expenditure of con- 
struction. If we should poe for the sinking fund (though we 
do not have to) that would take $54,000,000 more. I tell you, gen- 
tlemen, the party in power, and the whole Con , which takes 
in both sides, should weigh carefully and long the appropriations 
and the legislation that authorize expenditures before we march 
up in our legislative authorizations to exceed what the revenue 
will be the coming year. 

Now, I have just submitted these facts and estimates to you— 
not as an alarmist, not for party capital. Oh, gentlemen on this 
side, there is no party capital in it. I have submitted to you 
plain, cold statements of fact. Let us pull together on both sides 
of this House, in the interest of all parties and of good govern- 
ment. Let us cut the garment according to the cloth. 

Now, let me test by this statement a hundred schemes that are 
8 and coming to this House and the Senate. Good heavens! 
Brother WADSswOoRTEH, possibly the scientists may in the sweet 
by and by develop fish that will climb trees and live on dry land. 
I do not know about that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. t has that to do with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 

Mr. CANNON. But until the scientists have done that we have 
gone far enough in that direction. 

And I will say to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Coruiss], 
in whose statesmanship and ability and patriotism I have great 
confidence, that it is a grave problem whether the Government 
should undertake, at an expense of 815, 000, 000, to construct a single 
cable to the Philippines or whether we had better let the citizen 
do it—whether it is not always better to let the citizen do that 
which can be equally well done by him than for the Government to 
do it. [Applause.] 

Mr. CORLISS. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. CORLISS. Does not the gentleman know that had the 
Government of the United States during the past four years 
owned a cable across the Pacific connecting our possessions she 
would have saved twice the amount of the cost thereof in the ex- 

mses that have been rendered necessary because we have not 

such communication? 

Mr. CANNON. I did not intend to discuss the matter; but I 
think my friend from Michigan is away off in his statement. I 
do not think that the tolls have been $30,000,000 or anything like 
it, but I will not discuss that. I merely referred to it in passing. 
You may say, Why do not you speak of the Panama and the Nica- 
ragua Canal? Well, we will discuss them in time. I am for an 
isthmian canal, but I want to recollect old Davy Crockett's maxim, 
Be sure you are right, then go ahead.“ But these are larger 
matters that involve great questions of statecraft which I will 
not discuss, but they are coming, trooping in the aggregate 
50,000,000 upon that Calendar and upon the Senate Calendar, 
which, if they never are vitalized by enactment, the 80,000,000 
of people in the United States never will suffer one ten thousandth 
part of an ounce. Now, Mr. Chairman, I once went toa revival 
meeting. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This is another joke. 

Mr. HOLLIDAY. When? 

Mr. CANNON. When I was a boy, and the speaker talked 
about the necessity of getting religion, and exhorted us, and 
finally called me out by name. Said he, ‘* JOE CANNON, why don't 
you start?“ I replied, ‘‘ Well, there is to be a party up at Lusk’s 
next week—old Salmon always gave a dance once a year, on 
New Year’s—and I want to go there, and I want to do this, and I 
want to do that and the other.” 

** Young man, young man, start now! 
chance to-morrow!” [Laughter.] 


You may not have a 


Now, then, I am for starting now. This bill confuses jurisdic 
tion; it begets extravagance; the public service does not demand 
it, and the best thing to do with it is to cut its head off right back 
of its ears and strike out the enacting clause. [Applause.] 
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The statements referred to above are as follows: 
Fiscal year 1902. 


The revenues of the Government for the current fiscal - 
mated upon the basis of existing laws: N 
/ ² ũ % S LET 
From miscellaneous sources 
From Postal Service 


eee ne 15000 

77 8 — 109.883.623 
Total estimated expenditur es 588. 633, 042 
r y E A E, 100, 000, 000 


The uirements of the sinking fund for the fiscal year 1902 amount to 
$53, 000, 000. and, when met, will reduce the estimated surplus of 
$100,000,000 for the year to $47,000,000. Biers 
Fiscal year 1903. 
It is estimated that upon the basis of existing laws, December 2, 1901, the 
revenues of the Government for the fiscal year 1903 will be: 


PEON CUSLOMIR ie coc . 50, 000, 000 
From internal revenues --- 290,000,000 
From aneous sources — 40,000,000 
LORE DONALI VIOO aaen crew x aR TEA ASENA 132, 020, 630 
Total estimated reyenues 712, 020, 630 
3 reduction in foregoing revenues under act of April 12, 
Internal severe ooo E cect ee ee $68, 000, 000 
Customs on tea for half „eat 4,500, 000 
72,500,000 
Net estimated revenues, 1908 ...........-.-...---------.------ 639, 520, 680 
The regular annual appropriation bills in their present stages 
appropriate ee e e e $590, 636, 404, 61 


The permanent annual Spo riations for 1903, including in- 
terest on the public debt and customs service, but exclu 
the requirements of the sinking fund, are estimated at 69, 921, 220. 00 


The miscellaneous appropriations of the session, including the 
omnibus claims act, provision for the new buildings that 
have been authorized, etc., will 7 aggregate 


000, 000. 00 
The deficiencies already provided for this session amount to 


10, 
20, 838, 134. 22 


© O01, 445, 758. 88 


The deficiencies will be paid in the main during the current fiscal year, 
and from its revenues, but it is not probable that a less sum on account of 
deficiences will have to be provided for next session on account of the next 
fiscal year, 1903, and paid from the revenues of that year. 

The requirements of the sinking fund for 1903 are estimated at $54,000,000. 

Apparent excess of eo ey ons, exclusive of sinking fund, at this ses- 
sion over total estima’ revenues for 1908, $51,925,128. 

The usual margin between actual expenditures for a fiscal year and the 
total appropriations at a session of Congress will equal the apparent excess 
of appropriations this session over estimated revenues. 

Available cash balance, exclusive of gold reserve in Treasury June 9, 
$201, 526,342. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, I find that my friend from IIli- 
nois is now just as he was at the revival meeting to which he 
refers. He is ‘‘ unwilling to make a start;’’ he is unwilling to 
take a first step in the way of scientific control of the forests of 
the United States. He says he will not follow the Administra- 


tion. 7 - 

Mr. ON. Well, the President and I are pretty close 

together. s 

Ir. LACEY. It has been reported that the President once said 
of the gentleman who has just taken his seat that he loved him 
so well that he felt sometimes that he met with unrequited love“ 
[laughter], and in the present instance, Mr. Chairman, here we 
have my friend, who is the most useful man in this House, simply 
endeavoring to prevent something that he does not fully under- 
stand and endeavoring to divert the action of the House by laugh- 
ing at scientific terms and scientific purposes. 

It has been told about a great scholar that when a fishwife, in 
Billingsgate, called him all manner of evil names, he turned upon 
her and denounced her as an ‘‘ isosceles triangle and a rhomboid,” 
and it almost broke her heart. [Laughter.] She said *‘nowoman 
had ever been so abused since the world began;” and if my friend 
can find some scientific term, the Latin name of a bug, to laugh 
at, he can divert the attention of this House from some serious 
purpose and thus prevent it from making a step in the direction 
of a more scientific consideration of the interests of the United 
ee We have made the start. We have a scientific division of 

orestry. 6 

We have it in the 5 department of this Govern- 
ment, the Agricultural Department, and it is only a few days 
since that this House set its seal of approval upon the scientific 


1902. 
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work of that Department by orde 
horse book prepared by scientists of that Department. e have 
a Department there that is doing It is not very expensive. 
It is true that it costs something, but we can not have anything 
good in this world without some expenditure. $ 

That Department, the gentleman tells us, started in with $8,000 
of expenditure. If he would go back one year further he would 
find that there was no such Department and expenditure at all. 
TOUN $291,000 are appropria by this Congress for forestry, 
and the gentleman says that we should not have the forests 
administered by a scientific bureau, but they should be adminis- 
tered by a law division of the Land Office, by the clerks and law- 
vers sitting at their desks in the Interior Department, instead of 

y scientific trained men who will go and put themselves upon 
the ground and examine the necessities of the forests that they 
are to take care of. 

I do not yield to my friend in his admiration for the President 
of the United States, and it is-fortunate that we at last havea 
President who knows the United States of America west of the 
Missouri River. The situation there is perfectly familiar to him 
as a ranger, as a forester, as a cattleman, as a farmer, as a hunter, 
as a full-blooded, live American citizen. Let us read now what 
he says on that subject. It is very brief. In his message he says: 

At present the protection of the forest reserves rests with the General 
Land Office, the mapping and description of their timbér with the United 
States Geological Survey, and the preparation of plans for their conservative 


use with the Bureau of Forestry, which is also charged with the general ad- 
vuncement of practical forestry in the United States. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be permitted to conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Iowa be permitted to con- 
clude his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LACEY. I will be very brief, Mr. Chairman. I will not 
abuse the courtesy of the committee. I took more time yesterday 
than I really wished; but after the speech that we have heard 
here from my friend from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] there must, of 
course, be some time taken to answer it. The President says: 


These various functions should be united in the Bureau of Forestry. to 


which they properly belong. The present diffusion of responsibility is bad 
from every 5 It prevents that effective cooperation between the 
Government and the men who u the resources of the reserves, without 
which the interests of both must suffer. The scientific bureaus generally 
should be put under the Department of iculture. The President should 
have by law the pore of transferring lands for use as forest reserves to the 
Department of Agriculture. He already has such power in the case of lands 
needed by the departments of War and the Navy. 


We have Indian lands. Questions of title over the Indian lands 
are not settled by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, but they 
are settled by the law officers of the Land Office, and the law of- 
ficers of the Land Department are controlled by mandamns and 
by subsequent proceedings in the courts of justice. There is no 
difficulty about the present proposition at all. We have two bu- 
reaus—one of them in the Land Office that is trying law suits, 
and another in the field that is looking after the intelligent man- 
agement of the fo: of the United States of America. 

My friend laughs about fisheries, and talks about fishes that 
will climb trees,” andall that. Well, now, that is very amusing; 
but this country has awakened to the necessity of taking care of 
the fisheries. It has awakened to the need of taking care of the 
natural resources of the country. We have wasted and squan- 
dered the natural gas in Ohio and Indiana until it has been taken 
out of the houses and factories in many pezo of the State. We 
are wasting the oil in many localities. e have destroyed the 
timber with fire and with the ax, absolutely without any regard 
to the future. 

If an intelligent system of forestry had been adopted fifty years 
ago, it would have been worth untold millions to this day and 
generation Where do you get your shingles from to-day? From 
Oregon. They are shipping shingles from Oregon to Nebraska, 
Iowa, and New York. We have destroyed by fire the best forests 
of this country. Forests have been burned down almost in an hour 
that it took thousands of years to grow. With the same utter disre- 
gard of the future we have so crippled our natural resources that 
the people of the United States have turned their attention at 
last, slowly but earnestly, toward their preservation and protec- 
tion. I am sorry to hear my friend from Illinois taking the 
position that he now assumes. 

I am accustomed to sit at his feet and listen to the words of 
wisdom as they fall from his lips. But I regret to find him of 
late so often disputing and controverting matters outside the 
jurisdiction of his committee, talking about subjects that he has 
not carefully examined, and occasionally marring the symmetry 
of his political record by going wrong. He has done so in this 
particular case, I am sorry to say. Out in Montana when Lewis 


200,000 extra copine of a 


and Clarke were crossing the mountains about one hundred Tore 


ago they found a river which had an Indian name that, ted 
into English, meant The River-That-Scolds-All-Others.” That 
river bore this name until finally it was given a more pronounce- 
able name for modern use. 

Now, I do not want my friend to degenerate into anything of 
this kind. There are many things that need to be opposed and 
stricken down. There are many times when a haltis necessary 
to be called; but he who calls a halt on everything finally fails 
to produce a halt on anything. 

ow, this is a very simple, plain proposition. We have two 
bureaus of forestry, or rather a Bureau of Forestry on the one 
hand and a Division of Forestry upon the other. We are paying 
the expense of both. We are making appropriations for the man- 
agement and operation of both. Which is the better of the two? 

Mr. MADDOX. Does your bill incur any additional expense 
in caring for them? 

Mr. LACEY. I endeavored to answer that matter fully yes- 
terday, and I will briefly answer it again. We have two sets of 
men in charge of forestry, one in the Department of iculture, 
scientific, skilled men, and in fact nearly all of the skilled forest- 
ers in the United States. The Adirondacks, which have cost the 
State of New York $4,000,000, have been administered under the 
supervision and general management of this Bureau. The propo- 
sition to make a forest reserve in Georgia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee, and to protect the Appalachian chain with a fringe of 
timber, has been looked after by the Department of Agriculture. 

All the various forestry matters have been considered by that 
Bureau. But we have a Division of Forestry in the Land Office 
that takes care of the timber, and that employs the rangers who 
put out fires. This bill will simply transfer those rangers, who 
will look after that timber, watch it, and protect it. It transfers 
them to the Department of Agriculture to work for the Bureau 
of Forestry instead of staying in the legal branch of the Govern- 
ment, the Land Office of the Interior Department. 

Mr. KLEBERG. The gentleman will permit me to interrupt 
him. Of course I agree perfectly with the distinguished tle- 
man from Iowa, but the criticism that is made, ng reed y the 
gentleman from Illinois, was in reference to the difficulty in re- 
Serina and disbursing this money from timber sold. 

Mr. LACEY. Iwill say to the gentleman that under proper 
regulations, instead of that making trouble it merely simplifies 
the matter. Instead o gone to the land office of the district in 
which the land is situated the purchaser of timber will get a post- 
office order, which can be sent to the Je E piri Department, 
and practically it is a saving to anybody who wants to buy the 
timber. It simplifies and cheapens the operation instead of in- 
creasing it, and would take away the commission now paid to the 
registers and receivers of the land office. 

ow, my friend from Illinois has charge of the 5 
that keep up the Interior Department, for the Geological Survey. 
These appropriations are safe in his hands, and I am glad to be 
able to say to his credit they have been generous and liberal. 
But he does not have charge of the appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture; and it is perfectly natural that he 
should fear that if the operation of this out from his hands 
it would not be well taken care of. I might be just as jealous as 
heis. This bill would transfer from the Committee on Public 
Lands these matters, where they now are, to the Department of 
Agriculture, and to a committee to which I do not belong. 

ow, we should not consider these personal matters in this way, 
but should consider them with a view as to what is best for the 
future interests of the whole people of the United States. The 
Administration has not asked this without due and full consider- 
ation, and both the Department of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ask it. It adds no dollar of expense to the 
Government in any form whatever. It ultimately would dispose 
of and eliminate the expenses of the bureau in the Interior De- 
partment, and is therefore in the interest of economy. 

I want to read what the Secretary of the Interior says about it 
in his report: 

Forestry is a business which can obs eo i i 
practical Enowledge of the best vaya! of ndlin; 8 Pranataka we 
with ee its success depends on work in t Ə field, and especially upon 
intimate knowledge of local conditions and requirements. It is of the first 
importance to employ in the forest service men of high local reputation for 
character, ability, and knowledge of the woods, in addition to such practical 
trained experts as may be available. Men thoroughly versed in lumbering 
and woodcraft are essential. ‘ 

The time for the introduction of practical forestry on the forest reserves 
has fully come. Statesand private owners of forest land are alread 
erating with the Government for the better handling of their holdings 70 
the extent of more than 5,000,00acres. Some of the forest reserves are not less 
favorably situated for practical forestry than the best of these lands, and it is 
of the first importance both to the interests of the forest and to the interest. 
of the West to give the reserves the best practical treatment without delays 
It was found necessary about two years ago to apply to the Agricultural 


Department for working plans for conservative lum ing on the reserves 
and for reports upon 


subjects requiring special knowledge of forestry, 
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— 1 the mapping of the forests, now thoroughly well done by the Geologi- 
cal Survey. 
= 


kd s * 2 + + 
Forestry, dealing as it does with a source of wealth produced by the soil, 
is properly an agricultural subject. The presence of properly trained for- 
in the Agricultural Department, as well as the nature of the subject 
itself, makes the ultimate transfer, if found to be practicable, of the admjn- 


tion of the forest reserves to that ent essential to the best in- 


terests, both of the reserves and of the people who use them. 

To that I yield my hearty approval. I believe it is in the inter- 
est of economy, and ought to be adopted; and I will not, Mr. 
Chairman, weary the patience of the committee any longer after 
the length of time accorded to me in the debate on this bill on 
3 
i Mr. BARTHOLDT. I would like toask the gentleman a ques- 

on. 

Mr. LACEY. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri for a 
question. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. It was not my privilege to listen to the 

ntleman on yesterday, but I would like to ask my friend whether 

e has submitted any figures showing the profits of forestry in 
foreign countries? 

Mr. LACEY. Ihave not submitted those figures, nor do I be- 
lieve they would be a safe basis for us to rely upon, because the 
situation is very different and prices of timber quite unlike. But 
in Germany, the country to which my friend no doubt refers in 
his question, and also in France, they have found forestry not 
only practical, but profitable, and the Government has made the 
handling of timber lands a permanent source of their revenue, 
bearing all the expenses of their maintenance and becoming an 
asset instead of a liability. 

The chairman of the Committee on Agriculture has handed me 
a statement which will answer the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Missouri, and I will insert the same in my remarks, as follows: 

Forestry in foreign countries. 


Actual expendi- 8 4 3 

ture “ey 1 Sta $ 38. 

ment o 0 co | os 

Total for- State 50 E 

Tear. State. est area. | forests. 2 35288 

Per | 888 5 a 

Total. acre 8 2 È 
Acres. Acres. 
1898 ..... Saxony 958, 230) n 88 62 
18988 Wurttemberg| 1, 451, 97 483,857 . ---- 2 35 65 
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1900 France 22.925, 117 2,691,581) 2,801,949) 1.04 

T. A Belgium ...... 1,250, 524 62,551, 43,57 - 68, 2| 78 
1874-1893 | Austria 23, 996, 2,573, 100) 1, 89.80 58 7 28 
1885-1894 1 ewe 18, 732, 8,512, 700) 1, 690, 385 3¹ 61 89 
1809 rit dia 64, 689, 51,192, 3,450, or 41 
1008... Sweden 40, 300, 18, 640, 358, 02 18 8&2 
190 ..... 8 812, 640, 600.643, 067, 880| 5,086, 181 1 82 
188 | Finland. | 51,840,000 33,631,200) 122, 75 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a misap- 
prehension as to the character of these so-called forest reserves. 
They are not forest reserves, although they bear that name. 
They were created at the instance of Western members of the 
House and Senate not as forests, but only to preserve by shade 
the snows which fall there from melting until midsummer, when 
the water is so much needed in the valleys below for irrigation 
of farm lands. They are located not in low places, but high up 
on the mountains. 

Every gentleman in this House knows that timber will not 
grow in high altitudes. Very little but scrub timber grows there, 
and as you go higher you get to the line that is called the“ timber 
line,” where not a stick of timber grows. These reservations that 
the gentlemen talk about as forest reserves are not forest reserves 
in fact, and a forestry bureau is not needed to administer them 
with success. This bureau that is in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is an excellent bureau of its kind, but has for its object the 
scientific work of forestry, the writing of learned essays upon tree 
planting and culture, and the practical application in experiments 
of such knowledge. Such experiments would be in planting and 
cultivating rare and valuable woods, such as nut, maple, 
beech, oak, and other woods, and in transplanting and cultivating 
valuable foreign species of wood. Its principal work should be 
education of the entire people in tree culture and in encouraging 
the le to raise hard woods. 

To about planting trees in these forest reserves when they 
are located from seven to ten thousand feet above sea level is 
absolutely absurd. Good or valuable timber to any appreciable 
extent will not grow there. As a matter of fact, there is another 
reason why forest trees will not grow there—it is because there 
is not sufficient rainfall. The pine, spruce, and quaking ce 15 
ave the only trees that I know of that will grow in the middle 


section of the Rocky Mountains. Consequently when you talk 
about 1 into the hands of a bureau of scientific men, who 
have the scientific cultivation of forest trees in view, these lands 
that are really not forest reserves it is absurd. You might 
as well say that a learned professor of Greek, because he is in a 
university, should take care of the whole building. + 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. SCOTT. I understood the gentleman to say that these 
forest reserves were set a in the beginning in order that trees 
might be preserved and the shade continued for the protection of 
the snow so that it might not melt until midsummer. A little 
later on I understood the gentleman tosay there were no trees in 
these forest reserves 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no; I did not say that; there are trees. 

Mr. SCOTT. And that trees would not grow there? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; there are scrub trees there that grow, 
and also brush as you get higher in altitude. As you go up you 
will find the trees become dwarfed until you come to the timber 
line, and then beyond that you will findybrush, and that brush 
is really more important than trees to preserve the snows. 

Mr. SCOTT. I understand the gentleman to say that the 
reserves are confined to the brush altitudes? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; they are not confined to the brush alti- 
tudes. There are some good trees on these reserves, but there is 
not a large quantity of good, merchantable timber there. They 
are up a little too high. Sometimes you see a good-sized tree 
there and sometimes you will find a little section of trees, but 
there is no valuable timber to speak of. In the forest reserve 
south of the Yellowstone Park, a report says only 2 per cent of 
the timber is merchantable I am speaking now of the character 
of the reserves in the middle section of the Rocky Mountains. 
What they are in Oregon Ido not know. It may be that large 
trees grow in the high altitudes of Oregon, but I take it as a gen- 
eral rule that altitude will always dwarf a tree, whether in one 
part of the world or another; and it is universally conceded that 
i pe forest reserves which we are talking about are in high alti- 
tudes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I understand that, but I understand it is not the 
purpose of this bill to protect these forests for lumbering pur- 
poses, but for the purpose of preserving and continuing the water 
supply. Now, it is just as necessary for such a purpose that the 
soraggly growth which is on the high mountains should be pro- 
tected from fire as it is that the lower slopes should be preserved, 
and it is particularly desirable that all of these reserves should 
be protected from fire. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is true, and we have no objection to 
their protection from fire, but it does not take a bureau of scien- 
tists to do that. 

Mr. SCOTT. But the Secretary of the Interior in his report 
says that he has been obliged to apply to the Forestry Division of 
Agriculture for experts to suggest the proper care of these re- 


serves. 
Mr. SHAFROTH. It may be as to a few reservations that for- 
estry questions arise, but not as to the mass of them. These 
reserves were never created for forest reserves, and in the proper 
sense of the word they are not forest reserves. They were cre- 
ated simply for . of preserving shade, so that snow 
would not melt until summer, and that when it does melt it will 
give abundant water for irrigation. 
i The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
as exp 


ired. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, I would like a few minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks that 
his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROTH. Now, Mr. Chairman, the idea of talking 
about forestry in Germany and forestry in France, and the neces- 
sity for it here, and that we are depleting our lands, has no con- 
nection with this question whatever. If the Government wants 
to undertake forestry here, it ought to acquire land near the sea 
level and reserve whatever timber lands the Government now 
owns in such an altitude, and then you can put the Forestry Bu- 
reau of the Agricultural Department in charge and accomplish 
great good. But to say that such a bureau should take the re- 
serves located where no good timber can grow, where nothiug 
but pine, spruce, and quaking asp grow, because they do not re- 
quire much water, is absurd. 

It seems to me that scientific men, men who write books, have 
no business in taking care of these reservations where forestry 
can not possibly be made a success. These trees are on the 
mountain side; some of them grow out of rock where you can 
scarcely see any earth at all. 

The calling of these tracts of land forest reserves is a mistake. 
They are not forest reserves; there may be a few reserves in the 
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country—there may be some in the western slope—that contain 
some valuable timber. But as to those in the middle section of 
the United States, where I reside, it is absolutely a misnomer to 
call them forest reserves. 

Now, in view of that fact, and in view of the fact that you can 
not have forestry conducted there, in view of the fact that the 
altitude is too high for the growing of good timber, in view of the 
fact that the topography of the ground is such that you can not 
cultivate trees for forestry purposes in any such reservation, and 
in view of the fact that there is not rainfall enough (even if the 
country were level) to raise trees, it is a mistake to put this work 
into the hands of a bureau that has studied the subject of forestry 
from the standpoint of German and French forests, and would 
no doubt do excellent service in a forest created on the Eastern 
coast or in the Mississippi Valley, but it is an absurdity to 
attempt to turn over to that kind of a bureau the care of these 
reserves which have been cared for by the Interior Department 
for ten 3 Department that has had experience for this 
length of time in handling the questions arising there, a Depart- 
ment which has been and is competent to take care of the subject. 

Mr. NEEDHAM rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to state that this debate is 
now proceeding by unanimous consent. If there be no objection, 
the ir will recognize the gentleman from California [Mr. 
NEEDHAM]. 

Mr. DHAM. Mr. Chairman, it may not be inappropriate 
to say a word as to just what this bill contemplates. One might 
suppose from the speech delivered by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon] that this bill contemplates a radical departure in 
our forestry service. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill simply authorizes the President, in his 
discretion, to transfer by proclamation certain forest reserves 
whose boundaries have been permanently marked to the Bureau 
of Forestry. in the Department of Agriculture, for administrative 
purposes. There is not a mandatory provision in the bill. It 
simply gives the President the authority which he asks in his 
m ; that is, authority, if he sees fit and the public service 
should demand it, to transfer certain of these reserves to this 
Bureau of the Agricultural Department. There can be no valid 
objection whatever to such a policy. It is a step in the right di- 
rection—a step toward better forestry administration; and it 
seems to me that the bill ought to pass unanimously. I sincerely 
hope that it will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is u the adoption of the 
motion of the gentleman from Illinois . CANNON] to strike 
out the enacting clause. 

The question having been taken, 

The CHAIRMAN. The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I call for a division. 

The question being again taken, there were—ayes 37, noes 36. 
Mr. CEY. I call for tellers. 

Terere were ordered; and Mr. Cannon and Mr. LACEY were 
appointed, 

he committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 66, 
noes 47. 

So the motion of Mr. CANNON was agreed to. 

Mr. LACEY. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. OLMSTED rted that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 11536) to transfer certain forest reserves 
to the control of the Department of Agriculture, to authorize 
game and fish protection in forest reserves, and for other pur- 
poses, and had directed him to report the same back with the rec- 
ommendation that the enacting clause be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the Houseconcur in the 
recommendation of the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. LACEY. On that question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 100, nays 73, an- 
swered present 19, not voting 159, as follows: 


YEAS—100. 

Adams, Cowherd, Gillet, N. X. Lessler, 
Aplin, Creamer, Greene, Mass. Lester, 
Bankhead, Currier, Grosvenor, Lewis, Ga. 
Bell, 0 n, Grow, Lindsay, 
Bishop, D: to Li m, 
Brant P Hanbury, Lloyd, 
Br De Armond, Hemenway, Long, 
Brick, Draper, Hill. Lou 
Bristow, U. Hocker McCleary, 
Burke, S. Dak. Edwards, Howard, McCulloch, 
Calderhead, Emerson, Jackson, Kans, Maddox, 

dler, Fi rald, Jones, Wash Mercer, 

on, Fordney, Kehoe, Mickey, 

Capron, Fox, Kitchin, Claude Moon, 
Conry, Gardner, Mich Kitchin, Wm. Mi 
Corliss, Gilbert, b, Mutchler, 
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Neville. Robinson, Ind. Smith, III. Underwood, 
Robinson, Nebr. Southwick, Vandiver., 
Padgett, Rucker, Spight, Van Voorhis, 
Payne, Eyan, Stark, arner, 
Reeder, oar: Steele, Warnock, 
Reev Shac leford, Stephens, Tex. Watson, 
Ric „Ala. hafroth, Swanson, Williams, III 
Richardson, Tenn. Shallenberger, Thomas, N. C. Wilson, 
Roberts, € Tongue, Zenor. 
NAYS—73. 

Del. Esch. Knapp, Smith, Wm. Alden 
Bartholdt, Finley, Lacey, Snook, 
Belmont, Foster, Vt. Lawrence, Sou d, 
Bowie, 'owler, iller, Sperry, 
Brown, Gardner, N. J. Moody, Oreg. Stevens, Minn. 
Brundidge, Gibson, orria Storm, 

Bur; Graff, Mudd, Sulloway, 
Burleson, A Sutherland, 
Burnett, Griffith, Newlands, Tayler, Ohio 
Butler, Pa. Norto Thomas, Iowa 
Caldwe Haugen, Olmsted, Tirrell, 
Conner, edge, Perkins, Tompkins, Ohio 
Coombs, Henry, Conn. Prince, Wadsworth, 
Cooney, tt, Rande 5 E 
Cooper, Tex Howell, Randell, Tex W: . 
3 Rhea, Va, Woods. 
Cromer, Kahn, Rum: 
Crumpacker, Kern, Sma 
i ore, berg, Smith, Iowa 
ANSWERED “PRESENT*—19. 
Adamso: Henry, Miss. Metcalf, Snodgrass, 
Bellamy,” Hildebrant, Moody, N.C Tate, 
tase 3 Fierce, Tno] 
vis, udenslager, den, anger, 
Foss, Smith, Henry O. 
NOT VOTING-159. NEP 
Acheson, Dick, Knox, Powers, Me. 
Alexander, Dougherty, Kyle, ell, 
Allen, Me. Douglas, Landis, Ray, N. X 
Allen, Ky. Dovener, Lanham, Reid, 3 
beoc: Eddy, Lessiter, Rixey, 
Ball, Tex, Elliott, Latimer, Robb, 
Bartlett, Feel Lewis Hopper 
e eely, wis, 3 3 
tes, Fle A Littauer, Russell, 
Beidler, Fletcher, Little, Scarborough, 
Benton, Flood, Littlefield, 8c 
Bingham, Foerderer, Lovering, 
Blackburn, Foster, III. McAndrews, Shattuc, 
Blakeney, Gaines, Tenn. Me Shelden, 
Boreing, Gaines, W. Va. McC = 8 
Boutell, ill, McDermott, Sherman. 
Bowersock, Gillett, Mass. 0 X Showalter, 
Broussard, Glenn, cLain, Sibley, 
Brownlow, Goldfogle, ` McRae, 8 

P h, Mahon, Smith, Ky. 
Burk, Pa. Gordon. Mahoney, Smith, Samuel W. 
Burkett, Green, Pa. Marshall, Sparkman. 
Burleigh, Griggs, Martin, 8 wart, N J. 
Burton, Maynard, Stewart, N. Y. 
Butler, Mo. Y; Meyer, La. i 

1, Heatwole, Miers, Ind. Talbert, 
Cassingham, Henry, Tex T, Tawney, 
Clark, epburn, Mondell, Taylor, Ala. 
Clayton, opkins, Morgan, yer, 
Cochran, Hughes, M T 
Connell, Naphen, AAR a N.Y. 
Cooper, Wis. Jack, Nevin, y: d, 
Crowley, Jackson, Md. Otjen, Wachter, 
Curtis, Jenkins, er, Weeks, 
Dahle, Jett, Parker, Wheeler, 
Davey, La Johnson, Patterson, Pa. ite, 
Davidson, Jones, Va. Patterson, Tenn. Wooten. 

yton, Joy, Wright, 
De Graffenreid, Ketcham, Pou, oung. 
mer, uttz, Powers, Mass. 


So the recommendation of the committee was concurred in. 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to withdraw my vote 
and to be recorded as present. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the name of the gentleman, 
The Clerk called Mr. SLAYDEN’s name and he answered present. 
Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with Mr. Cas- 
SINGHAM. I do not know how he would vote. I voted “no,” and 
I ask to withdraw that vote and to be marked present. 
TheSPEAKER. The Clerk will call the name of the gentleman. 
The Sere called Mr. BROMWELL’s name, and he answered 
t present.” 

r. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I was present in the 
House when the second roll was called, but did not hear my name, 
5 Was the gentleman listening to hear his name 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I was. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the name of the gentle- 


man. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. WILIIAus of Ilinois, and he 
voted “‘ aye.” 

The following pairs were announced: 

For the session: 

Mr. RUSSELL with Mr. MCCLELLAN. 

Mr. MORRELL with Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. METCALF with Mr. WHEELER. 

Mr. Wricut with Mr. HALL, 
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. HEATWOLE with Mr. TATE. 
. BULL with Mr. CROWLEY. 
. SHERMAN with Mr. RUPPERT. 
. YounG with Mr. BENTON. 
. BROMWELL with Mr. CassInGHAM, 
— . BOREING with Mr. TRIMBLE. 
Y. 


WANGER with Mr. ADAMSON. 


Until further notice: 


. BURTON with Mr. BALL of Texas. 

. MANN with Mr. JETT. 

. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. DE GRAFFENREID, 

. CONNELL with Mr. Foster of Illinois. 

. SHOWALTER with Mr. SLAYDEN. 

. SKILES with Mr. TALBERT. 

. MCCALL with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. 

. Powers of Maine with Mr. GAINES of Tennessee, 


Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Houumay with Mr. Miers of Indiana. 
Foss with Mr. MEYER of Louisiana, 


Mr. Gorpon with Mr. Scorr. 


. KercHamM with Mr. SNODGRASS, 

. ALLEN of Maine with Mr. Davis of Florida. 

. Dayton with Mr. Davey f Louisiana. 

. Henry C. Sita with Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama. 
. BARNEY with Mr. MCRAE. ° 
. HEPBURN with Mr. COCHRAN. 

. DAvipson with Mr. SPARKMAN, 

. LANDIS with Mr. CLARK of Missouri, 

. JACK with Mr. SCARBOROUGH, 

. BOUTELL with Mr. GRIGGS. 

. BROWNLOW with Mr. PIERCE. 


Until the 18th: 


Mr. 


Evans with Mr. Henry of Mississippi. 


For two weeks: 


Mr. 


WEEKS with Mr. SHEPPARD. 


Until next week: 


Mr. 


STEWART of New Jersey with Mr. KLurrz. 


Until Wednesday: 


Mr. 


Barres with Mr. BELLAMY. 


For the day: 


. HuLL with Mr. Hay. 

. SHELDEN with Mr. WOOTEN. 

. WADSWORTH with Mr. Ross. 

. VREELAND with Mr. Rrxey. 

. MARSHALL with Mr. WHITE. 

. Manon with Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. 

. LITTLEFIELD with Mr. MCDERMOTT. 

. Lewis of Pennsylvania with Mr. MAHONEY, 

. Knox with Mr. LATIMER. 

. SIBLEY with Mr. McANDREWs. 

. Garnes of West Virginia with Mr. LASSITER, 

. GILL with Mr. Henry of Texas. 

. FOERDERER with Mr. Goch. 

. Dick with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

. Curtis with Mr. GLENN. 

. BURLEIGH with Mr. FLOOD. 

. BURK of Pennsylvania with Mr. FLEMING. 

. DAHLE with Mr. FRELY. 

. BowrrRsock with Mr. ELLIOTT. 

. BLACKBURN with Mr. CLAYTON. 

. BiInGHamM with Mr. BUTLER of Missouri. 

. ACHESON with Mr. BROUSSARD. 

. HILDEBRANT with Mr. MAYNARD. 

. COOPER of Wisconsin with Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. 
. DOVENER with Mr. 
. DEEMER with Mr. Ross. 

. Bascock with Mr. ALLEN of Kentucky. 
. OTJEN with Mr. THOMPSON. 

. Ray of New York with Mr. LEVER. 


McLain. 


For the vote: 


. FLETCHER with Mr. JOHNSON. 

. BEIDLER with Mr. LITTLE. 

. Jory with Mr. DOUGHERTY. 

. JENKINS with Mr. BARTLETT. 

. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. NaPHEN, 
. Hugues with Mr. LANHAM. 

. Minor with Mr. Pov. 

. WACHTER with Mr. REID. 

. SCHIRM with Mr. THAYER. 

. PATTERSON of Pennsylvania with Mr. Surrh of Kentucky. 
. MonpELL with Mr. Joxxs of Virginia. 

. HopKins with Mr. Moopy of North Carolina. 
. TAWNEY with Mr. SULZER. 


Martin with Mr. BURKETT. 


. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I find I am paired with Mr, JETT of | taken in that thought. 


Illinois. I voted, and I wish to withdraw my vote and answer 
present. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the name of the gentleman. 
The Clerk called the name of Mr. Mann, and he answered 
present.“ 
e result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


DAVID M. M’KNIGHT. 


Mr. DARRAGH, . Mr. Speaker, I present a conference re 
on the bill (S. 3992) granting an increase of pension to David 
Knight, and ask to have the report and the statement 5 
ing it printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The report and statement will be printed ac- 
cording to the rule. 

The report and statement are as follows: 

The committee of conference on the Gaeren votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the bill (8 ) “Anact granting an increase 
of pension to David M. McKnight,” having met, after full and free confer- 
ence have to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House, and to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum insert “twenty-four; and the H. say bs 


E. S. HOLLIDAY. 
Managers on the part of the House. 

J. H. GALLINGER, 

WM. J. DEBOE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


ree to the same. 


The bill (S. 3992) granting an increase of pension to David M. McKnight 
the Senate at $30. 


e House amended the same by striking out $30 
and inserting 


The result, of the conference is that the Senate recedes from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment and agrees to the same with an amendment as L 70l. 
lowe: In lieu of the sum p: rt“ e 

A. B. DARRAGH, 


E. S. HOLLIDAY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
TELEGRAPHIC CABLES BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following priv- 


-ileged report. 


he Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That ey egret, on the ado a tet of this rule, and immediately 
after the reading of the Journal on each day thereafter until the bill herein- 
after mentioned shall have been disposed of, the House shall resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5) to authorize the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of telegraphic cables between the United States of America and 
Hawaii, Guam, an oe be tm ine Islands, and other countries, and to pro- 
mote commerce. ue consideration in the Co: ittee of the 
Whole, the same shalt Ne reported to the House with amendments; there- 
upon, without debate or intervening motions, the question shall be taken on 

pending amendments, if there be be any, on the engrossment and third reading, 
8 on the final passage of the bill. 

= DALZELL, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the following re- 
Tho Committee on Rules, to whom was referred the resolution of the 
House numbered 199, have had the same under consideration, and respect- 
pat A paris the same with the recommendation that the following amend- 
Strike out lines 10 to 15, Henge gh and insert “and after four hours of gen- 
eral debate in the Committee of the Whole the bill shall be considered for 
amendment under the five-minute rule; and ay proposition relating to 
ocean cables shall be considered germane thereto. 

And that, as amended, the resolution be agreed to. 

Mr. DALZELL and Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman permit me just for a moment? I am informed that two 
of the leading opponents of thismeasure, who occupy seats on the 
side of the Honse on which my friend and committee colleague 
[Mr. DALZELL] sits are absent; and while I have not been author- 
ized by those gentlemen, I have by friends who feel as they do, 
to ask the gentleman if he is not willing to postpone the consid- 
eration of this measure until they return? I only want to say 
that they are not absent in the interest of this side of the House, 
or of any interest that I hold very dear personally; Duri ssibly 
the worst that can be said about them is that vho are nt in 
the interest of their own party. I hope, however. that the gentle- 
man will agree that the consideration of the bill may be post- 
poned until they return. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I say to my friend from Ten- 
nessee that the majority members of the Committee on Rules 
have been in correspondence with the gentlemen to whom he re- 
fers, and that, taking into consideration the state of the publie 
business in the House and the p tis eae of adjournment, it was 
not deemed wise or indeed reasonab ee to change the order 
of business as it had been arranged, and that therefore we thought 
it necessary to go on at this time with this business. The bill re- 
— to in the rule is what is known as the Corliss bill—— 

RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I thought possibly we 
might be able to take up the irrigation bill first. 

Mr. DALZELL. All I can say is that the gentleman was mis- 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I am very sorry I was mis- 
taken. It was a very reasonable thought. 

Mr. DALZELL. The bill referred to in the rule is what is 
known as the Corliss bill. The bill provides for the construction 
of a cable across the Pacific at the Government expense. There 
are pending in the House, however, and in the Senate, seven dif- 
ferent bills upon this subject. I do not understand that there is 
any objection upon the part of anyone toa Pacific cable. The 
question really is whether it shall be built by the United States 
or whether it shall be built by private individuals. So long ago 
as February, 1899, Mr. McKinley sent a special message to Con- 
gress pointing out the absolute necessity for the construction of 
a cable, whether by private or by public enterprise, and I am told 
that the War Department of the United States during the past 

ear incurred an expense on an average of about a thousand dol- 
tars a day for cable messages between Washington and Manila. 

Now, the purpose of this rule is not to confine the House to the 
consideration of the Corliss bill, so that it may be voted up or 
voted down, but it is to give the House an opportunity to pass 
upon the question as to whether or not there shall be a Pacific 
cable, because under the rule any amendment that relates to the 
construction of a cable will be germane to this bill. The whole 
subject, therefore, will be open to consideration by the House, 
and to the discussion of the several theories that are entertained 
by the various members of the House. The proposition is that 
there shall be general debate for four hours and that after that 
the bill shall be open to amendment and discussion under the 
five-minute rule. : 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I believe it was agreed in 
the Committee on Rules that there should be one hour for debate 
on the rule. That was a part of our agreement, as I remember. 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not recall any such agreement, but my 
colleague says that there was. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. There was. 

Mr. DALZELL. I reserve the balance of my time, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I desire to yield to the gen- 
tlemen representing the minority of the committee that reported 
a BN the thirty minutes that will be allowed in opposition to 
the rule. 

15 SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman desire to yield 
the time? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I yield the entire thirty 
minutes allowed to the minority of the Committee on Rules to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON] and the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. RICHARDSON]. to be divided as they see fit. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, considering the character of 
the Federal Government, the purposes of its creation and the 
varied interests of our people, together with their worth, indus- 
try, and genius, it is not desirable to embark the Government as 
such in enterprises involving competition with private capital and 
individual labor. 

If governmental necessities demanded the use of a cable across 
the Pacific and private capital failed to respond to the demand, 
it would be right for the Government to stretch forth its strong 
arm and provide what was needed. That view alone justified 
support of the canal bill. Some men yet stoutly maintain that 
private capital would have constructed the canal if the Gov- 
ernment had not interfered. Some undertakings are so stupen- 
dous in their character, however, that only a mighty government 
can carry them through, and this House believed the canal enter- 
prise to be one of them. 

During three Congresses, and possibly longer, those who desired 
Government construction of a Pacific cable have contended against 
those who favored subsidizing a corporation. Many of us, fear- 
ing either alternative, looked and longed for private capital to 
undertake the risk and responsibility, with consequent profits. of 
securing for our Government proper rates, safe „and facili- 
ties, with efficient service and reasonable charges to our people. 

A company meeting our most ardent wishes has now appeared 
and is actnally engaged in construction, with contracts all made 
and arrangements perfected to communicate with Hawaii during 
the present year and extend the line thence to Manila within two 
years thereafter. That company also has satisfactory arrange- 
ments for connecting its Manila office with China and Japan. 

At our end of the committee table there has been some division 
on the general question of Government construction and owner- 
ship, but that division has no application to desiring an arbitrary 
rule to force a hasty consideration of the subject under existing 
circumstances, In fact, in both the Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth 
Congresses we filed unanimous minority reports opposing gov- 
ernmental interference either by subsidy or construction. 

The Commercial Pacific Cable Company, with apparent sin- 
cerity and much pinne bility, professing to afford the very oppor- 
tunity which wo have long sought, and realizing, as we do, that if 
we should authorize action now we could not actually begin work 
until long after that company had landed its wire at Hawaii, we 


deem it wise to postpone consideration until the short session 


next December. Then if we are not satisfied with the progress 
made by that company and the necessities of the Government 
should demand action, it would be time enough to embark in the 
enterprise. 

Some of us, however, believe,in common with several of our 
most eminent colleagues at the other end of the table, that our 
long-sought opportunity has arrived; that a cable is in sight with- 
out expense or liability on the part of the Federal Government 
and prepared to accommodate the commerce of the country with 
better terms and facilities than a Government cable could do 
without loss to the Treasury. It would be difficult to find a more 
desirable situation. An American company witha domestic char- 
ter, home capital, and a large majority of American directors, pro- 
ceeding actually to construct a cable from California via several 
American islands to Manila without once touching foreign terri- 
tory. ~ 

Our Government is invited to prescribe its own rates for Gov- 
ernment business. Itis agreed that our Government may take 
possession of the cable, together with its offices and og kta 
nances, whenever desirable, or that our Government may buy the 
cable at its true value at any time. But we are not compelled to 
do so. When we determine that we needa cable, we can proceed 
at any time to, construct one, paralleling that one, or choosing 
a route to suit ourselves. 

It is also proposed that our commerce shall have a guaranteed 
rate not exceeding $1 to Manila, China, and Japan, with propor- 
tionately lower rates to intermediate pa Zxpert witnesses, 
favoring this bill now, stated in the hearings before our com- 
mittee that the Government could not afford a lower rate than 
that if it constructed the cable. The most objectionable feature, 
if not really the only one, of the Commercial Pacific Cable Com- 
pany’s enterprise is that it has contracted for an English-made 
cable, but Admiral Bradford supported the company’s contention 
that it was necessary in order to secure dispatch, quality, and 
efficiency. 

Admiral Bradford also enlarged on the wise suggestion that the 
Government could not afford to invest in a plant and cable ship, 
together with all the enormous outlays necessary to prepare for 
constructing that cable alone, even if it were certain that we 
could, without delay, produce a good cable. He thought our 
Government could not afford to equip itself for this work unless 
we intended to continue in the cable business and in future con- 
struct and maintain cables for the balance of the world. He 
was clear in his mind that neither our Government nor our people 
could possibly do the work without great delay and expensive 
preparation. 

In so great an undertaking he was positive we could not afford 
to indulge in experiments, wisely emphasizing the statement that 
in so important a work the very best thing we could find in the 
world would be the cheapest. no matter what it cost. It is un- 
availing now, however, to discuss the question of domestic as 
against foreign material, because the contracts have already been 
made, the work is in progress, and the cable will be finished to 
Hawaii before Congress reassembles in December, even if we 
should now authorize the Government to enter the business. 

It can not with any show of reason or truth be denied that pri- 
vate capital is ready to proceed with the work. Neither can it be 
said that our Government stands in such great and urgent need 
of the cable as to justify precipitate action. The maximum 
amount ever expended by the Government for cable messages in 
one year in connection with our Eastern complications did not 
exceed $400,000—at the old rate of nearly $2.50 per word. That 
price has already been reduced nearly one-half. When the Com- 
mercial Pacific Cable Company completes its line the rate to the 
public will be $1. 

If the Government paid that rate, the greatest volume of busi- 
ness it has ever had would not exceed $166,000, which the Gov- 
ernment can still further reduce at its own option if it concludes 
that a dollar a word is too high a rate. But a saving of $169,000, 
or even of $400,000, would be a small annual return on an invest- 
ment of $15,000,000, besides the plant, preparation, management, 
and maintenance. 

The representatives from the War and Navy Departments who 
appeared before our committee expressed the opinion that the 
Government business is decreasing and that its volume will per- 
haps be never again so large as in the past. They also frankly 
admitted that the main demand for the cable was in the interest 
of commerce. General Greely so stated at two different hearings. 

I submit that the Federal Government ought not to go into 
business solely in the jnterest of citizens engaged in trade, Com- 


merce ought to bear is own burdens, and in this case private capi- 
tal stands ready to assume and carry the burden, and is in reality 
urging and beseeching the Government to confine itself to its own 

roper functions and abstain from unnecessary competition with 
egitimate private business, 
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It is seriously demanded on the part of zealous paternalists to 
interfere, not because of any doubt that a cable will be promptly 
built by private capital, but solely through apprehension that it 
will be done. Sordid greed . demands that the Goy- 
ernment exert its power to drive out and destroy 8 enterprise 
from a field legitimately occupied for the good of our Government 
and people as well as the profit of the company so engaged. 

In order to arouse passion and prejudice the minds of states- 
men much reckless statement has n indulged and many vile 

ithets applied to the gentlemen prosecuting this enterprise by 

e people who are urging the Government to adopt a tyrannical 
and unjustified course of wrong and oppression at the instigation 
of nothing better than selfishness. 

All the vituperation and slander gratuitously heaped upon the 
. gentlemen serving our commerce, our people, and 
our Government by constructing that cable, and the wild 
flights of disordered imagination about monopoly gorgons, hor- 
rors. and dragons are strikingly discounted by the fact that the 
same prominent persons who now demand the passage of this 
bill have heretofore just as earnestly opposed government owner- 
ship, and repeatedly besought us to subsidize their company, ad- 
mitting frankly that their positions varied with their shifting 
interests, and that they now desire the Government te construct 
for their benefit without cost a connection too expensive for them 
to build, but which the other company now at work is willing to 
build for its own use and pay for it. 

It is remarkable how some people hate monopoly when they are 
not doing the 1 but there is nothing cooler among 
the icebergs of the North Pole than the imperturbable frigidity of 
the avaricious but shifty adventurers who opposed Government 
construction when they wanted a contract to build, but who now 
demand that the Government interpose and enable them to com- 
pete with the Pacific Commercial Cable Company. 

One gentlemen gravely suggested that the Government could 
use money at a lower rate of interest than private individuals. 
And it was urged that the Government could extinguish conces- 
sions at Manila for about $400,000, which would enable the — 
ties inviting our Government action to revive and use a clai 
they hold of a so-called concession to build a line to China. They 
pretend that they can not extinguish the concessions which bar 
them out of Manila. They make no offer to reimburse our Goy- 
ernment the demanded outlay of $400,000 for their benefit, nor 
has any protest been heard from their outraged consciences at 
their prospect cf a monopoly through the grace and bounty of 
our Government. 

As to the attempted arguments about exclusive concessions and 
closing up the Pacific Ocean by the unyielding clutches of grasp- 
ing and exclusive privileges, there need be no harrowing fear al- 
lowed to disturb the serenity of any patriotic breast as to the 
ability of this Government to find a way to race its pur- 
poses and enforce its desires whenever it is adjudged necessary to 
construct a cable in the Pacific Ocean. 

But it is not right to drive out private capital, either by brute 
force or unnecessary competition, and the patriot who so con- 
tends is a better friend to his Government and ple than the 
unthinking enthusiast who would load down the Government 
with matters foreign to its function or invoke its power to crush 
out the capital, labor, and genius of our people. 

The construction of Government cables is not popular, even 
among autocrats, but, with enlightened economic views, private 
effort is preferred, welcomed, and encouraged. 

They will even grant large subsidies where necessary to avoid 
governmental responsibility, and resort to the public Treasury 
only when recourse to all other means fails of accomplishing a 
necessary public gat asin 

The hearings before our committee were enlivened by one 
great compensating consideration, inasmuch as they disclosed 
one American manufacturer, Mr. Henry, who, while confidently 

rofessing ability to produce a cable equal to the best, thought 
he could do so for about 10 per cent less price than charged by 
foreign manufacturers. 

The discovery of that establishment giving promise of a glad 
day when our American manufacturers will sell to us—their 
neighbors—as cheaply as to strangers in distant lands, and mak- 
ing rare manifestation of that patriotism which will work more 
cheaply for our Government and people rather than always hold- 
ing us up for a bonus, ought to bring joy to the hearts of all good 
men, regardless of the fate of this bill. That discovery, however, 
ought to drive from its support all those who favor 1t solely for 
the purpose and hope of establishing an American plant and using 
American material [Loud applause.] 

How much time have I remaining, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. Assuming that the gentleman had half of the 
thirty minutes, he has eight minutes remaining. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama such 
time as he wishes. 


The SPEAKER. That gives the gentleman from Alabama the 
twenty-three minutes remaining. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I fully realize 
the great difficulty and absolute uncertainty that attends every 
effort of this kind to defeata rule that has been recommended by 
the Committee on Rules. I have never had any occasion, Mr. 
Speaker, to make any complaints since I have had the honor of 
holding a seat on this floor about any rule of the House. I have 
been impressed with the belief that an arbitrary rule in this 
House, in most instances, is absolutely necessary to secure the 
proper consideration of important subjects and necessary legisla- 


on. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Alabama kindly yields 
to me, Mr. Speaker. I forgot to state in the proper connection— 
and a friend on the other side called my attention to it—the 
proposition of the Commercial Pacific Company is that the Goy- 
ernment may seize and use that cable, with all its officers, equip- 
ment, appurtenances, if it deems it . and pay only for 
the use of it, and at . in the future the Government de- 


sires it peo purchase cable and pay for it at its real ap- 
value. 
Mr. KLEBERG. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 


question? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Is it not a fact that this very company has 
already gone to some expense and is prepared to lay the cable? 
The company, according to the testimony, has made not only 
some progress, but is actually at work and expects to complete 
the cable to Honolulu by November, and they say they will com- 

lete the cable whether this Government competes with it or not 
in a rival line. 

Mr. WANGER. Will the gentleman from Georgia permit a 
question? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WANGER. Will you kindly state for our information 
how this offer of the Commercial Pacific Company is made; is it 
simply a of the current literature or is it in the form of a 
valid, binding contract which can be enforced? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am much flattered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania in intimating that I am capable of giving him infor- 
mation, and I would gladly answer him, but my friend from 
Alabama [Mr. RICHARDSON] just said sotto voce that he was pro- 
3 to that subject, and I will allow him to answer the gen- 

eman. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I was just pro- 
ceeding to say, when I was interrupted by the gentleman from 
Georgia, that my impression had been that in the policy that 

overned the Committee on Rules there were two classes of sub- 
jects or questions upon which the committee would act. One 


was a tical question that might be considered of special bene- 
fit to the partyin the majority. I canunderstand howa rule can 
be favored by the Republican members of the present Rules Com- 


mittee to advance the political interests of the political party in 
power. The next consideration is where there is a great emer- 
gency, and the rule is asked for the public good and where the 
public good will be advanced by the consideration of the subject. 

Now, this question that we are considering—and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] stated it in very concise and 
accurate terms—is not a 8 question, because the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, of which I have the honor to 
be a member, is divided upon it, both Republicans and Democrats 
favoring each the majority and minority reports of the committee. 
It is not a political question, and neither one of the great political 
parties in this country would undertake for a moment in a na- 
tional platform to advocate government ownership of utilities. 
Neither one, I dare say, would doit. It is not one of those ques- 
tions of such emergency as can be called for the public good, or 
of advancing it any way. 

Now, in past Congresses I understand the question has been 
presented in two classes, one for a subsidy of three hundred and 
fifty or four hundred thousand dollars to a private company to 
build this cable, the other a simple, plain proposition of govern- 
mental ownership. Now, it was not believed, as far as I can read 
and understand from the history of the past, that, if the question 
of private ownership made its appearance at any time in the 
coming future, that there would be any opposition toit. I can 
understand and readily appreciate how reluctant the American 
Congress would be to enter into a policy of granting to cables a 
subsidy. Then the whole question is, as stated by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], whether we shall favor pri- 
vate e ie or whether we shall favor governmental owner- 


ship. 
Now, in reply to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WAN- 
GER], who asked the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON] the 
uestion as to the character of the contract, the facts are simply 
be The Commercial Pacific Cable Company has already entered 
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into a contract, and that contract embraces every one of the provi- | country is looking forward to advanced and increased pros- 


sion which are included in what is known as the post-road act 
of 1866. I know the suggestion is, and has been heretofore made 
on the floor of this House, that the post-road act of 1866 does not 
apply in this case because it relates to land telegraphs, and so on; 
but this company has embraced and has filed its bond under the 
advice and instruction of its board of directors. by which it con- 
tracts and obligates itself to do this: First, let Government mes- 
sages go at half rates; to do this without any subsidy or aid; to re- 
duce the cost of messages as they exist to-day from $1.66 from San 
Francisco to Manila to $1 per word, and also making $1 per word 
the rate from the coast of California to Hongkong. They propose 
to reduce it from $1.66 a word to $1. 

Now, the next guaranty it makes is that it agrees to let all the 
Government messages go at half rates. But the important one 
is that it allows and agrees that the Postmaster-General shall 
prescribe the rates of this company. It further guarantees and 
agrees that at any time the Government sees proper it shall take 
over the property of this private company at its appraised value, 
two of the nee to be appointed by the company and two to 
pp Rid Liat by the Government, and these four to select the 

man. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the ordinary plain business proposition is 
that here is a company that has entered into an obligation and 
contract, and there are men on the floor who know the reputation 
and standing and character of John W. Mackay, of California, 
better than I do. They say his word is as good as his bond, and 
he has obligated his company to do these things. Here isa pri- 
vate company that has entered into a contract. It is a plain busi- 
ness proposition. They haye entered into a contract to complete 
this line from the coast of California to Honolulu, something over 
2,000 miles, upon the 1st day of January of next year. 

They have already paid $500,000 on that contract, and they have 
obligated themselves to pay two million and a half more upon it 
when completed to Honolulu. The undisputed testimony in this 
case, as given before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, was, without any question and without contradiction 
whatsoever, to the effect, as gentlemen will remember, that the 
line from California to Honolulu would not pay running expenses. 
Then the question naturally arises, Why is it that this company 
is willing to expend two million and a half of dollars on 2,000 
miles of this cable, when it will not pay running expenses to that 
point? Why, sir, the sole answer is that they are going to build 
the cable to Manila by January, 1905, as their contract obligates 
them to do, and then it will become a paying line. 

Now, these are the plain facts, and there is no escape from them. 
If there is a failure on the part of that company on account of 
difficulties of working, the breakings, etc., so as to entail great 
expense, why should not the Government let this private com- 
mercial company incur the risk and expense. After they have 
completed the line, should the Government find urgent necessity, 
by reason of war or any other great exigency, then let the Govern- 
ment buy the line, paying the appraised value for it. That is the 
business proposition that is made to this House to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, I think I appreciate the conditions that might 
arise in a case of this kind, when it might become necessary for 
the Government to construct, own, and operate a cable line. If 
the interests involved were such that the public safety was at 
stake, that the success of our Army was concerned—if any of these 
contingencies should occur which have been referred to in con- 
nection with this matter—then the Government might be justi- 
fied in building this cable. This company also agrees that when- 
ever the Secretary of State sees that the interests of this Govern- 
ment render it necessary, he can step in and not only take the 
property at its appraised value, but if he does not want to do 
that, he can put operatives in there, men whom the Govern- 
ment can trust, and run the line in the interest of the Govern- 
ment and pay simply an ordinary, fair rental. Mr. Speaker, that 
is the proposition as my colleague from Georgia has stated. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an important matter. It is a serious prece- 
dent that we are invited to establish. This will be the first cable 
that our Government has been invited to consider the feasibility 
of constructing, owning, and operating. It is a serious matter to 
inaugurate Government ownership of a project of this kind, in 
conflict with pareis enterprise. If private companies can build 
these lines, why not let them go on and do it? I Say, as a business 
proposition, why should we want to increase and multiply Gov- 
ernment officers? Why should we do it? Certainly, as an eco- 
nomical proposition, there is but one practical view. No man can 
stand on this floor and say that the passage of this bil is demanded 
ry say special interest of ours or by any military necessity in the 
Philippine Islands. 

I would support this bill without hesitancy if the interests of 
this Government as a war measure demanded it or if the wel- 
fare of our soldiers in the Philippines required it. But nothing 


of that kind exists. The whole country is at peace, the whole 
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rity. If there be (asin truth there is) a rivalry between dif- 

erent telegraph companies in regard to this project, let them 

fight it out. It is competition that gives cheaper rates to the 
people. 

Do you know what the figures and the facts are in regard to 
those that will use this Pacific cable? The estimate is that there 
are about 400 people who will patronize this cable company; that 
800 of these are foreigners and 100 Americans. And you are 
asked to expend for the Government from fifteen to twenty mil- 
lion dollars on this Pacific cable, to accommodate 300 foreigners 
and 100 Americans! Those are the facts taken from the tele- 
graphic record. Is there, then, any reason, any propriety, any 
justice in the Government entering upon such an unreasonable 
enterprise? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this bill has been under consideration in 
the Senate, and I desire to read a telegraphic dispatch on this 
subject sent from this city to the Baltimore Sun: 

Senator GEORGE C. PERKINS, of Califo: who introduced in the Senate 
a Pacific cable bill similar to that for which the House Committee on Rules 
has reported a special order in the House, is now o to the measure, on 
the ground that the cable can better be construc by private enterprise. 

ee on the subject to-day he said: 

“It isin no wise probable that the Government at this time wishes un- 
necessarily to invest $15,000,000 or barren ya ina Pacific cable. If the Goy- 
ernment should either now or hereafter desire to own a cable across the Pa- 
cific, the only reasonable thing for it to dois to let the Commercial Cable 
Company build a cable and then buy it from that ange ar Fa 
ia would save a great deal of trouble, expense, and 0. 

It seems to me that the only question is whether the private company 
means to carry out the enterprise and is able to do so. On this no one who 
knows the company in this case will doubt. The Commercial Pacific Cable 
Company is an ES sii of the well-known Commercial Cable Company, 
of which John W. kay is president and chief stockholder, Mr. Mackay's 
character and business integrity are beyond question.” 

With these remarks, Mr. Speaker, on the consideration of the 
rule, I defer anything else I have to say until later. 

: 1 DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I would inquire how much time 
is left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes remaining, 
but has yielded the floor. 

Mr. DALZELL. How much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. Twenty-six minutes remaining. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD]. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Speaker, I have heretofore been 
opposed to taking up this bill for consideration lest its passage 
should be construed as in some way committing us to the perma- 
nent retention of the Philippine Islands, to which Iam unalter- 
ably o On reflection, Iam not able to find anything in 
the bill warranting such a construction. I am, therefore, in 
favor of the present consideration of the bill. I favor govern- 
ment construction and maintenance of all needed oceanic cables, 
but I shall not discuss the merits of the bill till it comes up for 
consideration. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. S. er— 

The SPEAKER. For what does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ricu- 
ARDSON] did not reserve his remaining time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama yielded the 
floor without reserving his time. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then I should like leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 5 33 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield to my colleague [Mr. Grosvenor] 
five minutes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, an inspection of this rule as 
amended by the Committee on Rules and reported to the House 
will show that the Committee on Rules have no anxiety about the 
manner in which the ultimate question of a Pacific cable shall be 

i of, for they have left the door open for the fullest and 
widest amendment to the Corliss bill; even for the substitution of 
any other scheme of ocean cable. 

It is said that some gentlemen are absent from the House and 
that fact is commented m for some reason; I hardly know 
what. I desire to defend the Committee on Rules, if there is any 
necessity for it, from any possible suspicion that they have any 
ulterior or sinister design in bringing this question before the 
House at this time in the absence of those two gentlemen. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit 


me— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I desire for myself to disclaim any intention 
of making such a reflection on the committee. The extent of my 
appeal was simply this, that as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HEPBURN] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. SHERMAN] 
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had studied this question so extensively, and as they desired the 
very opportunity that your rule would give them to perfect this 
bill, I desired to have the consideration of the matter postponed 
until they could 18 back. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not think the gentleman, or any other 
gentleman, intended to reflect upon the committee; but I desire 
to supplement what I have already said by saying that this ques- 
tion has been pressed npon the Committee on Rules for the last 
two months, I think {may say. It seems to me as though it had 
been a year and a half of unceasing pressure brought to bear to 
have this question brought before the House and finally disposed of. 

I think the committee would have been derelict in their duty if 
they had jeopardized a decision of the question, first, whether we 
are to have a cable, and second, what sort of a cable we are to 
have, and had let Congress adjourn without having opportunity 
to decide so important and indispensable a matter as that. Now, 
the time has come at last when we must take up business and dis- 
pe of it, and let me call the attention of the House to a list of 

rtant matters already practically agreed upon as necessary 

to considered. This is only a partial list at that. We have 

pending the appropriation bills. Iađmit that they are well out 

s the way and not likely to occupy tke time of the House very 
ong. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. 

r FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman state who agreed to 
is list? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. This is not an agreed list at all—not in 
the sense implied by the remark of the gentleman. It is a mem- 
orandum that I have made for my own use, to 1 the im- 
portant questions that members are all familiar with. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understood the gentleman to say that 
these were subjects which it had been must be considered. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, not at all. There has been no agree- 
ment that Iknowof. Then comes the Pacific cable. Then comes 
irrigation, and if the question of irrigation is to be heard, and if 
it is to have the length of time requested by its friends, and that 
seems to be commensurate with the high importance of the sub- 
ject, then surely we can not afford to trifle with the time which 
would prevent the coming up of that bill immediately and the 
postponement of it possibly indefinitely, beyond the recurrence 
of the greater question which I pro: to suggest. 

` Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to consume the 
gentleman's time 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, yes; my time is not important. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Ishould like to ask the gentleman if any- 
thing would be lost by taking up the irrigation bill now in su 
stitution for this and letting this follow when the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SHERMAN] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HEPBURN] return? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Thatisa question for the House to decide. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is what I wish to say. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Then we have a series of general pension 
bills. We have a most important militia bill unanimously re- 
ported from the committee, I believe. Then we have the ques- 
tion of the seal fisheries, which is a very interesting question and 
one that must be disposed of at this session if there is to be any 
value in our action. The Hawaiian silver question, an election 
case, a bankruptcy question that is bringing telegrams from all 
parts of the United States pouring in upon members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules; and then the Philippine bill, and then questions 
growing out of pensions to Indian war. veterans. That is only a 
small portion of the bills that are clamoring for action, and now 
8 has to be done, and this bill had been agreed upon for 
more than two weeks, and has been pushed out of the way three 
or four times. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield more time to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. This bill has been pushed out of the way 
several times, and the gentlemen who are now, unfortunately, 
absent had full notice of the fact. Mr. HEPBURN, as I under- 
stood, would be back here to-day. It was distinctly understood 
that Mr. SHERMAN would be here to-day, but I am told that his 
friends have heard that it was impossible, on account of some con- 
ditions, either of business or of his health, or something of that 
character. : 

Nobody regrets the absence from any great national debate of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] or the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SneERmMAN] more than I do. But we had to have 
some kind of orderly disposition of business, and here it is; and 
it is for the House to decide, and the Committee on Rules have 
no Mache interest or feeling in the matter. 

. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, under ordinary circumstances 
I have always refrained from an expression of any opinion in the 


first instance as to the merits of a proposition involved in a rule 

reported by the Committee on Rules. I feel, however, under the 

circumstances of this occasion, that I ought perhaps to depart 

from that rule, in view of the insistence of gentlemen upon the 

other side upon the postponement of this measure until the return 

x 2e chairman of the committee and the gentleman from New 
ork. 

As I said at the opening, as long ago as February, 1899, Presi- 
dent McKinley sent to this House a special message insisting upon 
the importance of the construction of a Pacific cable. From 
that day until this it has been one of the subjects of almost every 
Presidential message sent to this House, and it is now a proposi- 
tion upon which the Administration is insisting in the interest of 
economy, insisting, not on any particular proposition, but on the 
construction of a Pacific cable that will enable the United States 
to carry on reasonable correspondence between its seat of goy- 
ernment and its insular possessions. Hence it was thought by 
the Committee on Rules that it was not proper, whatever might 
be the individual views of its members as to the merits of this 
proposition or that proposition, to deny to the House an opportu- 
nity to consider the subject. 

Having determined upon its consideration, to-day was deter- 
mined upon as the proper time for the consideration of this 
measure. The gentleman from Iowa and the gentleman from 
New York were both aware that this measure was to come u 
to-day, and I can say to the gentleman from Georgia that while 
regret, with him, the absence of those two gentlemen, I can assure 
him that I regret it for the reason that 1 am on the same side of 
the proposition that they would be on if here. 

r. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman permit me one sugges- 
tion? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman will remember that as lon; 
ago as something like a week since it was hoped that this bi 
would be reached, and the matter that was before it not having 
been disposed of, carried the thing beyond the time and compli- 
cated 52 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman knows that however desirous 
we may be to accommodate each other, it is absolutely impossi- 
5 to arrange business to the convenience of individual mem- 

TS. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Of course; but you must substitute one bill 
for another. 

Mr. DALZELL. I want to say a word upon the merits of the 
proposition, and my attitude toward it. There are substantially 
two propositions. First, that the United States shall build and 
operate a cable. That is the proposition which is involved in the 
Corliss bill. I am opposed to that proposition. I do not believe 
in government ownership and management of any business that 


can be as well owned and managed by private enterprise. The 
history of government ownership of railroads and telegraph 
abr as com with ownership and management by private 


enterprise on this side of the water is all in favor of leaving such 
matters to private enterprise. 

Iam opposed to the Corliss bill; I am opposed to the United 
States expending $15,000,000 to land a cable in Manila, and one 
million and a half a year for the purpose of its maintenance, with- 
out any hope of an adequate return. I am in favor of the con- 
struction of a private cable. The gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, who have spoken, are advocating here the building of 
a private cable, which has already been begun by Mr. John Mackay, 
and they say that he has entered into a contract for the construc- 
of that cable, that the capital that is invested is American capital, 
that Mr. Mackay is an American, and all that sort of thing. 

Now, my information is—whether it be true or not makes very 
little difference—my information is that the capital invested in 
this Mackay company is English capital; and while Mr. Mackay 
no doubt is really an American, it is a great many years since he 
has lived among his own countrymen, and it is a great many years 
since Mr. Bennett has lived in his own country, and I put them 
into the category of expatriated Americans. 

Now, the difference between Mackay’s cable and the cable I 
would build is this: His cable will be made in English work- 
shops, by English workmen, and the money paid to English wage- 
earners. The cable I would build would be made in American 
workshops, and the money paid to make it would be paid to 
American workmen, paid American wage rates. [Loud applause. ] 
Mr. Mackay’s cable will be laid by ships that will sail under the 
British flag, while the cable that I would build would be laid by 
vessels carrying the American flag, sailed by American sailors, 
and all the benefits inuring from the expenditure of $15,000,000 
would inure to American citizens. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? i 

r. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him? 
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The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Nevada, who first sought recognition? 

Mr. DALZELL. I do. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The gentleman referred to Mr. Mackay as 
an expatriated American. am sure the gentleman is not fa- 
miliar with Mr. Mackay’s career. 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, well, if the gentleman says that is not so, 


I take it all back. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. The gentleman from Pennsylvania proba- 
bly derives his impression from the fact that Mr. Mackay’s 


family has lived abroad a good deal, but Mr. Mackay is hardly 
ever abroad, and when he goes, is only there for a short time. 

Mr. DALZELL. Very well,I will take it all back, but my 
proposition is to have the cable made by American workmen in 
American workshops rather than in British workshops, and that 
the company that laysit shall pay American workmen in American 
money, and not pay British workmen. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I understood the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to say that the majority of the capital stock 
in this company belonged to Englishmen. Will the gentleman 
allow me to PA the list of stockholders? 

Mr. DALZELL. No, I did not say so. I said I had been so 
informed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I want to give youinforma- 
tion to the contrary, and I will read the names of the stock- 
holders, a list of which I have. It is as follows: 


Shares. 
ee yy E NEE e 5.074 
The Commercial Cable Company. RISE RS AUR ee SO SE Oe 2,582 
Gongo Wardi aopean saena y ano aoan aa 10 
Clarence H, 10 
Edward C. Platt 10 
Arthur Beck 10 
William W. Coo! 10 
George Gapperton ee 10 


Of that list only three are Englishmen. 

Mr. SHAC ORD. May Jask the gentleman a question? 

ale RICHARDSON of Alabama. Yes; as far as [ am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Did not the testimony before the com- 
mittee show that John W. Mackay held that stock not for him- 
self, but in a fiduciary capacity for the Eastern Cable Company? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I do not recollect it that 
way. 

Mr. DALZELL. Where does Mr. Mackay propose to construct 
his cable? Where is it going to be made? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. In England. 

Mr. DALZELL. Very well; let us dismiss everything else. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. At the proper time I will 
show the reason why he has it made in England. 

Mr. DALZELL. Let us dismiss everything but that. That is 
the reason I shall oppose your proposition. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
it is a singular thing that no authority seems to exist under the 
present law either to authorize or to prevent the construction of 

. a cable connecting the United States with foreign territory. 

And if there was no other legislation proposed we ought to write 

upon the statute book a law which would prohibit any company, 

either American or foreign, from connecting the territory of the 

United States either with its own territory or with any other ter- 

ritory except by due process of law. 

There has been introduced in the Senate of the United States a 
bill which I understand was drawn by the Attorney-General of 
the United States and which at the proper time I propose to offer, 
if this matter shall be considered as a substitute for the Corliss 
bill—a bill which in its first section authorizes the President to 
make a contract for the construction of a cable in any way that 
to him may seem best; provided, however, that that contract 
shall contain certain terms, and which in its second section pro- 
vides that no company or persons, except as duly authorized, 
shall be suffered to lay a cable. I shall add as a section thereto 
a provision calling for a cable of American manufacture to be 
laid under the American flag. 

I say, whatever may be our individual views as to these various 
theories as to legislation, this is a subject we ought to discuss, 
If this House is against a Government cable, let us vote it down. 
If it is against a private cable, let us vote it down; but if under 
the operation of this rule it is possible to pass a bill to build a 
cable by an American company that shall result for the benefit 
of the American workmen and the American people, then this 
rule ought to prevail,so that we may have an opportunity to pass 
such legislation. I now ask for the previous question. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution 
reported from the Committee on Rules. 


e question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ADAMSON) there were 76 ayes and 56 noes. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 


Mr. ADAMSON. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question being taken, there were—yeas 108, nays 73, an- 
swering present 14, not voting, 156, as follows: 


YEAS—108, 
Adams, Dovener, Kyle, Reeder, 
Babcock, Draper, Lacey, Reeves, 
Bartholdt, Edwards, Lawrence, Roberts, 
Belmont, h, Lindsay. Robinson, Nebr. 
Bishop, Fletcher, Littlefield, ample, 
Bowe 8 Lloyd, Schirm, 
Breazeale, Foster, Vt. pron tt, 
Brick, Gardner, Mich. Loudenslager, Baby, 
Bristow, Gardner, N. J. McDermott, Shackleford, 
Bro Gibson, un. Shallenberger 
Burke. S. Dak. Graff, Martin, Smith, S. W. 
Burkett, G Mercer, Smith, Wm. Alden 
Butler, Pa Grosvenor, Mickey, Southard, 
Calderhead, Grow, Miller, Stark, 
Caldwell, Hamilton, Mondell. Steele, 
Conner, Haski oody, Stevens, Minn. 
Coombs, Henry, Conn, Moody, Sulloway, 
Cooney, i oon, Sutherlan 
Corliss, Howell, Morris, ‘Thomas, Iowa 
Cowherd, Hughes, M 
Cromer, Hull, Mudd, Tompkins, Ohio 
Crumpacker, in, Norton, ‘andiver, 
Currier, Jackson, Kans. Olmsted, Wadsworth, 
Dahle, Jett, Overstreet, anger, 
Dalzell. Jones, Wash. Padgett. Warnock, 
Da: Ah Kern, Payne, Watson, 
Davis, Knapp, Pugsley, ilson. 
NAYS—73. 
Adamson, Gilbert, ud, Smith, I. 
Ball, Del. Gillet, N. Y. McCleary, Smith, Iowa. 
Bankhead, Griffith, McCulloch, Snook, 
lett, Hanbury, Maddox, Southwick, 
Bell, odgo, Metcalf, Spight, 
Bowie, Hooker, Mutchler, Stephens, Tex 
Brantley, Hopkins, Swanson, 
Brundi oward, Newlands, Taylor, Ala. 
Burleson, Johnson, erkins, Thomas, 
Burnett, ehoe, Pou, 
Candler, Kitchin, Claude Randell, Tex. Warner, 
Cannon, Kitchin, Wm. W. Ric! Ala. Wheeler, 
Capron, Kleberg, Richardson, Tenn. Williams, III. 
De Armond, Robinson, Ind. Wiliams, Miss, 
2 oooh tg 2 
merson, nor. 
Finley, Lewis, Ga. Shafroth, 
Fitzgerald, Little, — 
Fox. Livingston, Smal 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—14. 
Barney, Goldfogle, Pierce. 
Bromwell, 9 8 Miss. Rhea, Va. Tayler, Ohio 
Clark. Hildebrant, Slayden, 
Cousins, Holliday, Snodgrass, 
NOT VOTING—156. 
Acheson, Deemer. Ketcham, Ray, N. Y. 
Alexander, Dick, : Kluttz, Reid, 
Allen, K Dougherty, Knox, Rixey, 
Allen, Me glas. Lamb, Robb. 
Aplin, Driscoll, Landis, Robertson, La. 
Ball, Tex. dy, Lassiter, Ruppert. 
Bates, Elliott, Latimer, R II. 
Beidler, Evans, Lever, Scarborough, 
Bellamy, Feely, Lewis, Shattuc, 
Benton, Fleming, Littauer, Shelden, 
Bingham, lood, Lovering, Sheppard, 
kburn, Foerderer, McAndrews, Sherman, 
Blakeney, Foss, Call. Showalter, 
Boreing, Foster, Il. McClellan, Sibley, 
Boutell, Fowler, McLachlan, kiles, 
Broussard, Gaines, Tenn. McLain, Smith, Ky. 
Brownlow, Gaines, W. Va. McRae, Smith, H. C. 
Bull, Gill, Mahon, Sparkman, 
Burgess, Gillett, Mass. ee Sperry, 
Burk, Pa. Glenn, 5 Stewart, N. & 
Burleigh, h, Maynard, Stewart, N. * 
n, Gordon, Meyer, La. Storm, 
Butler, Mo. Green, Pa Miers, Ind Sulzer, 
el, 5 —— Mass ede 8 
Cassingham, organ, ‘awney, 
Clayton, Hall Morrell, Thayer, 
Cochran, Haugen, Naphen, Thompson, 
Connell Hay, Neville, Tompkins, N. Y. 
Conry, Heatwole, Nevin, ‘ongue, 
Cooper, Tex. Hemenway, Otten, Trimble, 
Cooper, Wis. Henry, Tex. er, Van Voorhis, 
Creamer, Hepburn, Parker, Vreeland, 
Crowley, Hitt, Patterson, Pa. Wachter, 
Curtis, Jack, Patterson, Tenn. Weeks, 
Cushman, Jackson, Md. y White, 
Davey, La. Jenkins, Powers, Me. Wiley, 
Davidson, Jones, Va. Powers, Wooten, 
Dayton, Joy, Prince, Wright, 
De Graffenreid, Kahn, Ransdell, La. Young. 


455 = resolution reported from the Committee on Rules was 
ado; 8 
r. LAMB. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recorded. I was in 

my seat and did not hear my name called. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman listening? 

Mr. LAMB. I was sitting in my seat and did not hear my 
name. 

ed SPEAKER. Was the gentleman listening to hear his 
name 
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Mr. LAMB. I was not. 
The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman can not vote under the 


e. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

On this vote: 

Mr. LOVERING with Mr. LAMB. 

Mr. Henry C. Suite with Mr. RIXEY. 

Mr. Cousixs with Mr. Conry. 

Mr. ALEXANDER with Mr. BURGESS. 

Mr. DrIscoLLE with Mr. Jones of Virginia. 

Mr. JENKINS with Mr. COOPER of Texas. 

Mr. CUSHMAN with Mr. CREAMER. 

Mr Tay er of Ohio with Mr. VREELAND. 

Mr. Kaun with Mr. SHELDEN. 

Mr. ALLEN of Maine with Mr. Frey. 

Mr. Stewart of New York with Mr. RHEA of Virginia. 

On this bill: 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts (for the bill) with Mr. GREEN 
of Pennsylvania (against the bill). 

For this day: 

Mr. Curtis with Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. 

For balance of this day: 

Mr. HavuGen with Mr. DE GRAFFENREID. f 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. DALZELL. I move to reconsider the vote last taken, and 
also move that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. z 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 

rted that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
ollowing title; when the er signed the same: 

H. R. 10819. An act for the relief of George T. Winston, presi- 
dent of North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, and W. S. Pri chairman board trustees. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of the | extending from 


following titles: 

` 2975. An act granting an increase of pension to Levi Hatchett; 
an 

S. 1037. An act granting an increase of pension to Helen A. B. 
Du Barry 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appropri- 
ate committee as indicated below: 

S. 6021. And act granting an increase of pension to Esther D. 
Haslam—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message from the President of the United States was com- 
municated to the House of Representatives by Mr. B. F. BARNES, 
one of his secretaries, who informed the House of Representatives 
pa the President had approved and signed bills of the following 
titles: 

On June 7, 1902: 

H. R. 11535. An act for the protection of game in Alaska, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9597. An act for the relief of Thierman & Frost. 

On June 9, 1902: 

H. R. 7319. An act granting an incréase of pension to Frances 
H. Anthony; and 

S. 312. An act proviđing that the circuit court of appeals of the 
eighth judicial circuit of the United States shall hold at least one 
term of said court annually in the city of Denver, in the State of 
Colorado, or in the city of Cheyenne, in the State of Wyoming, 
on the first Monday in September in each year, and at the city of 
St. Paul, in the State of Minnesota, on the first Monday in June 
in each year. 

On June 10, 1902: 

H. R. 720. An act for the relief of Lieut. Jerome E. Morse. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. MoLAIN obtained leave of absence 
for ten days, on account of important business. 


TELEGRAPHIC CABLES BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Mr. CORLISS. Before the House resolves itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole, I desire to ask unanimous consent that the time 
allowed for general debate under the rule be equally divided 
between the gentleman making the minority report [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON of ere and myself. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I ask the gentleman from 
Michigan p= Cokluss] to modify his request, so that the time 
on this side shall be under the control of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Apamson], as he is my senior on the committee. 


Mr. ADAMSON. I hope that the gentleman from Alabama, 
regardless of seniority, will control the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Coriss] 
will state his request. 

Mr. CORLISS. I ask that the time allotted for general debate 
in Committee of the Whole on this question be equally divided, 
and that one half of it be controlled by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. ApamMson] and the other half by myself. 

The question being put on the request of Mr. Cor.iss, there 
was no objection; and it was ordered accordingly. 

The SPEAKER. In accordance with the rule, the House re- 
solves itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill named 
3 and the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Lacey, will take the 


c A 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
which the Clerk will report by its title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5) to authorize the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of telegraphic cables between the United States of America and Hawaii, 
5 and the Philippine Islands, and other countries, and to promote com- 
me: . 

Mr. CORLISS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 
Mr. CORLISS. Mr. Chairman, we have patiently labored for 


this hour, and I will endeavor not to weary the patience of the 
members, but I will ask those who desire to consider this subject 
carefully for the best interests of our people and our country to 
kindly give me their ears and then judge as to their course. e 
proposition pending is for the construction of a Government cable 
n California to Hawaii, thence to the Midway Is- 
lands, thence to Guam and the Philippine Islands, with power in 
the President to connect the lines with those existing or hereafter 
to be constructed in the Orient. It is to be an all-American cable, 
laid only upon American soil, made by American cable manufac- 
turers, laid by American citizens, and, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania intr. DALZELL] said, under the Stars and Stripes. 

I appreciate the fact that a great majority of candid men when 
first confronted with this proposition will say, as I did, “I am not 
in favor of the Government assuming control of public utilities; 
I am opposed to the Government ownership of rai and tele- 
graph lines. Iam not in favor of paternalism.” Yet, gentlemen, 
the time has come when, in order to preserve the rights of our 
people and to break a monopoly which has even threatened the 
pomi of Great Britain, you and I must face this question and 

ecide whether we will preserve for the peons the right which 
was given to them when the Post-Office Department was estab- 
lished, namely, communication with their own ions, com- 
munication with the world, and ls pacer ee with the Orient, at arate 
which will enable us to go onward and not backward in our career. 

As stated by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, thereis no law 
upon the statute books, no precedent in existence, by which or 
through which the President of the United States can regulate 
this cable company. He is powerless to act. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is mistaken in one respect. He has authority 
under the recognition of the act of President Grant to prohibit a 
foreign company from landing upon American soil, but where he 
is mistaken is in this: The President of the United States, and 
the Attorney-General has so advised him, has no authority to in- 
terfere where that cable extends from our own to our own pos- 
sessions. 

I do not concur in that legal conclusion. This is a public util- 
ity. This is a franchise that belongs to the people, and no one, 
says Judge Macomb, of the United States court in New York, 
has authority to lay a cable without permission of our Govern- 
ment. So, my friends on this side of the House, you must either 
act yourselves or you must turn it over, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania says, to the President to determine. One or the 
other you must do. I can not shift the responsibility of this great 
question from my shoulders, where it belongs, to the Executive 
of this nation. 

I am not willing that Congress shall deny or refuse to act, nor 
to extend to the President power to act where it fears or hesitates 
to act. One word with reference to the subject of the route. It 
has been laid out by our Government at our expense, by authority 
of Congress. Surveys have been made at an expense of $200,000, 
and Admiral Bradford, of the Navy, has testified that it is feasi- 
ble; that the route has been laid properly; that the cable can be 
laid without difficulty and maintained. That survey has been 
5 at an expense to the Government of the United States 
of 8200, 000. 
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No private company can lay this cable without either the evi- 
dence in the Navy Department, to enable them to do so, or with- 
out resurveying the ground. Are you willing to give any such 
company the benefit of $200,000 of the poro money? Iam not. 
I have named the route which has been laid out by Admiral Brad- 
ford. Upon one of those islands we have already expended 
$500,000 for the erection of coaling stations and naval stations for 
the protection of our military power in the Pacific Ocean. That 
is on the island of Guam. at about the cost of this? 

I do not ask you to take my word. I am not an expert, but we 
have the testimony of experts. The testimony of General Greely, 
Chief of the Signal Department, is to the effect that this cable 
can be made and laid, including two cable ships, for $10,000,000. 
That is concurred in by Admiral Bradford. That is supported by 
the testimony of Captain Squier, to whom I will refer later on, 
and who, by permission of the War Department, has written a 
letter upon this subject which I hope every man who is interested 
in this matter will carefully read. 

By this it will be seen that this cable can be made and laid, in- 
cluding two cable ships, from California to Hawaii and Manila 
for less than $10,000,000. Secondly, we have the proposition of 
the cable ple of this country, who have erected two cable 
plants in New Jersey. They havesupplied our Government with 
about 2,000 miles of cable. They have expended a very ee sum 
of money, too, in beating up this ayer but they find that the 
foreign cable plants are able to get all of the large contracts of the 
world, and they are not able to get even the contracts from Cali- 
fornia to Hawaii for a cable laid, really, within American waters. 

Mr. Henry, the engineer and manager of one of the large cable 
plants of this country, testified before the committee that his com- 
pany stood ready to construct this cable, and would undertake to 

o it, within as brief a period as it can be furnished by any for- 
eign company, and they will guarantee that it will be equal to 
the best cable in the world. As Iam upon this subject I want to 
read Mr. Henry’s letter which I have here, bearing date June 7, 
1902. Ido this because some one will say that we can not make 
cables in this country. 


Hon. Jonx B. CORLISS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


NEW YORK, June 6, 1902. 


DEAR SIR: We beg to call your attention to the various statements that 
have been made in publications and before the Committee on Interstate and 
N that it was impossible to manufacture the Pacific cable 

We beg to state that this company stands ready at any timo to take a con- 
tract for making and laying the trans-Pacific cable, guaranteeing it to be 
fully equal, if not superior, to any made in the world, and is willing to give 
bor to this effect. 

Respectfully, yours, 
THE SAFETY INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO., 
IRA W. HENRY, Vice-President. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Where is that establishment located? 

Mr. CORLISS. On the New Jersey coast. 

Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania. Whereabouts in New Jersey? 

Mr. CORLISS. Itisin Mr. GARDNER’S district, near Amboy. 

Mr. DALZELL. How many cable manufacturing companies 
are there? 

Mr. CORLISS. We have four small ones—that is, small com- 
pared with this one and the one located in the district of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Six companies in all? 

Mr. CORLISS. There are six companies in all, but really only 
two at the present time capable of producing the real submarine 
cable. There has been no opportunity to develop this industry in 
this country, and I say to you, gentlemen, if something is not done 
that will give the Government of the United States authority to 
lay this cable, we will have no cable plant on the Pacific coast. 
I will reach that subject a little later. 

As I said before, the great question for you and me to deter- 
mine is, first, the proposition of government ownership; second, 
the proposition of Mr. Mackay’s company; third, the proposition 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], to turn the 
matter over to the President. 

Now, I will defer for a moment the consideration of the Gov- 
ernment’s interest. In England the military influence of a cable 
is regarded as equal to one-third of the entire power of the navy. 
I want to call your attention to what other governments have 
already done within five years. Great Britain endeavored for 
eight years to break down the monopoly that exists in the Orient. 
Finally, last May, the British Government concluded to lay a 
cable on its own account, extending from Vancouver down 
1 the Pacific Ocean, connecting her possessions in the 

acific. 

I will print in the RECORD the decrees and concessions relating 
to the islands of the Pacific. Great Britain, after eight years, 
concluded to break down the monopoly possessed by an English 
corporation, the Eastern Cable Extension Company—a corpora- 
tion that for 83 5 has monopolized all this territory. en 
England found that she was powerless to direct the affairs of this 
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cable company in time of war, she appointed a committee and 
finally, after years of discussion and investigation, ordered this 
cable laid from Vancouver, by way of the Fiji and Fanning 
islands, to New Zealand and Australia. 

That was the first break in the monopoly of the corporation to 
which I refer. That was the cause of the cutting down of the 
rate to our Government from $2.25 per word to $1.66 per word. 
It was not done by Mr. Mackay or his influence. Great Britain 
is a Government that looks into the future. She sets her stakes a 
hundred years in advance, and her statesmen never falter in their 
onward march, in their tenacity and courage, looking toward her 
mastery of the sea. The only menace to Great Britain at the 
present time for the supremacy of the sea is the United States. 

We must follow her example or surrender the ibilities of 
the future. Great Britain has adopted submarine cable as a 
pat of her military power. She paid $60,000,000 in one lump to 

uy cables that were owned by private companies. She operates 
to-day 20,000 miles of submarine cables beside the one that sheis 
building through the Pacific. Ihave that on authority of General 
Greely, who certified to the facts. 

It may be said that the Government of Great Britain did not 
own but 2,000 miles of cable, before she commenced building the 
Pacific cable. She bought the stock of the corporations that held 
the cables, and holds it as she does the stock of the Suez Canal. 
She allowed France to build the canal, but she 3 
bought the stock, and to-day controls it, just as though she 
built it. And she has done the same with reference to cables. 

Now, then, let me proceed to the next proposition. What 
does the Eastern Extension Cable Company have? First,a grant 
from China, which extends until 1930, which gives to her the ab- 
solute and the exclusive right to lay and operate cables and tele- 
graph lines in China. That grant is absolute and exclusive, and 

been recognized by Great Britain by an act of Parliament so 
far as Hongkong is concerned; and no company, corporation, or 
individual can enter China in any way except through and over 
the lines of the Eastern Extension Cable Company. 

Her allied corporation, the Danish company, owns control in 
Japan until 1910, under a grant whichis exclusive, that will not 
allow any other company, corporation, or government to enter 
Japan until after that t expires. That company is also con- 
trolled by the Eastern Extension Cable 5 In March, 
1898, about two months before the Spanish war broke out, the 
Eastern Extension Cable Company obtained from Spat an ex- 
clusive right covering all her Pacific possessions. Of that grant 
allow me to read just one or two words in order that you may 
understand the purport thereof. The concession of an extension 
of twenty years, which will expire May 8, 1940. Mind you, they 
had an exclusive grant, granted in 1897; but this was an exten- 
sion of it: 

Firstly, the concession of an extension for twenty years, which will expire 
May 8, 1040, in the monopoly enjoyed by the 8 company for the work- 
ing of the Hongkong and Manila cable, until which date no other submarine 
telegraph cable line can be laid between the points mentioned, 

That is the line covering Manila and Kongkong. 

Secondly, the extension of the mp need paving, for a period of twenty 
years, of the cables the concession for which may be nted for the pur- 
pose of joining all the Spanish ions in the Pacific Ocean and of con- 
necting them with other countries, such period to be reckoned from the date 
on which said new cables are opened for working. 

Under that decree, which was certified to me by the War De- 
ee as correct, it gives to the Eastern Extension Cable 

ompany exclusive right to land cables in the Philippine Islands 
and to land them at Guam and the Marshall Islands and the 
Pelew Islands. We had not ion of them then. We got 
them under the treaty of Paris. That treaty provides that we 
shall recognize existing contracts. Germany acquired the Mar- 
shall Islands after we acquired the Philippines and Guam, under 
similar conditions. These exclusive grants held by this company 
run from ten to thirty-eight years. 

Now, what can we do about it? Absolutely nothing, except by 
the power of the Government of the United States. Under these 
conditions, fortunately, the right of the Government to lay its 
own cables was reserved. will put those provisions in the 
RECORD, so that you may read them correctly. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? - 

Mr. CORLISS. Certainly. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Has that question which you have just dis- 
cussed ever been presented to the Attorney-General for his opinion 
as to the legality of those contracts? 

Mr. CORLISS. I was about to reach that question. It has 
been held by the Supreme Court of the United States in an iden- 
tically similar case with reference to a land grant in California 
when we annexed that territory. It has also been held by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in a ferryboat case under a 
grant which was held to be perpetual. It has been held in an- 


other case that I can refer to, that these exclusive grants made 
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by foreign governments before we acquired the territory were 
ang opon our Government. 
Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 


Mr. CORLISS. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. Referring to the somewhat similar case of the 
banks of Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands, whether they 
possessed the right to issue notes, does the gentleman claim that 
the Government of the United States has not the power to tax 
1 notes out of existence, just as it did in the case of the State 
banks? 

Mr. HAMILTON. That is assuming the sovereignty; a cable 
is a different matter. 

Mr. CORLISS. Gentlemen must permit me to go on. 

Mr. HOPKINS. The point that Iam putting to the gentlenfin 
is whether these contracts are binding upon the Government of 
the United States, in the opinion of the Attorney-General. 

Mr. HILL. I think they can be controlled by the taxing power, 
the same as the State banks were. 

Mr. CORLISS. If gentlemen will kindly permit me, I will be 
able to give you the information that I have acquired after years 
of labor, and I hope it will be of benefit to our country. 

I read from the opinion of the Attorney-General of the United 
States, Mr. Griggs, written only a few years ago upon an identic- 
ally similar question, and John W. Mackay was then in the posi- 
tion that I am now. John W. Mackay wanted to get into Cuba. 
John W. Mackay was trying to break down the monopoly that 
was held by the other cable company, and he appealed to our 
Government and asked our Government to give him authority to 
build a competing line, and our Government considered the mat- 
ter and the Attorney-General wrote an opinion upon it, holding 
that the exclusive rights granted by Spain were binding upon our 
Government as he must hold these binding. 

Now, I will read the opinion of the Attorney-General. I read 
from the compiled volume of Opinions of the Attorney-General, 
volume 22, page 418, entitled“ Cuba Cables,” dated June 15, 1899; 
and I will only read a small portion covering the subject. 

Concessions of this kind, which carry with them exclusive rights for a 

riod of years, constitute property of which the concessionary can no more 
fe deprived arbitrarily ana Bal ose lawful reason than it can be deprived 
of its personal tangible asscts. In a case of the Supreme Court of the United 
States (1 Wall. Mr. Justice Field said: 

“The United States have desired to act asa great nation, not seeking, in 
extending their panions over the ceded country, to enforce forfeitures, but 
to afford protection and security to all just rights which could haye been 
claimed from the Government they superseded.” 

-If, therefore, the Western Union Telegraph Company has an exclusive 
grant applicable to Cuba for cable rights, which grant not expired, it 
would be violative of all principles of justice to destroy its exclusive right 
by. nting competing privileges to another company. 

tis e however, in Mr. Mackay’s letter that the grant which the 
Western Union Telegraph Company now holds, by lease or assignment, was 
obtained by fraud practiced on the Government of Spain, and that for that 
reason its grant is void. 

Such an allegation can not be fairly and 8 upon a e 
like this. Neither the War Department nor the Department of Justice has 
power to summon witnesses or to give a judgment upon this question. It is 
essentially a question for judicial examination and decision, and to determine 
such a matter in a proceeding of this kind would not only be irregular, but 
contrary to the ordinary rulesand procedure e ee eee, Vested 
rights, which are property, ought not to be taken from anyone. even upon 
charges of fraud, except by due processof law. Executiveaction by the War 
De ment applied to subjects like this is not due process of law. 

r. Mackay further submits that “the tremendous power of the Govern- 
ment should not be exercised against us.“ 


Mr. Mackay thought our Government would let him steal a 

t public utility in Cuba. Now he has got the exclusive right 

in the Philippines—through his English ally—as I will show you 

a little later, and he wants to steal the public franchise from our 
people. 

The opinion goes on to say: 

It is the function of the Government to prevent, so far as possible, all in- 
fringements of the vested rights of others. Mr. Mackay, through his com- 
pany, proposes to set up a competitive cable line, which he concedes will 

eatly injure the business of the Western Union Company, and, although 
fhe latter company produces a grant which, on its face, givesit an exclusive 
right for a period which has not expired, he requests this Government to 
stand idly by while he does, with the acquiescence of the United States, the 
very thing which the Government of Spain, our predecessor in the sovereignty 
of Cuba. solemnly agreed not to do or permit to be done. 


Now, I have cited that with some care, because I realize that 
the Eastern Extension Cable Company owns to-day the absolute 
door to China, to Japan, to the Philippine Islands, to the Marshall 
Islands, and held it by lawful grants from foreign nations before 
we became interested there, and we can not break down that 
monopoly except the Government undertakes the work itself. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the gentleman allow me a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CORLISS. I prefer to conclude my remarks, and after I 
have concluded I will answer any question that the gentleman 
desires. When the Eastern Extension Cable Company found 
that the British nation proposed to lay its Pacific cable, which 


8 break down the monopoly, they held a meeting at Lon- 
on. 

Mr. Mackay went there, whether by invitation or not I do not 
know, but he certainly went to London last August for the pur- 
pose of meeting the Eastern Extension Cable Company, and he 
there made a contract with the Eastern Extension Cable Com- 
pany holding this exclusive grant, and that is admitted, and that 
contract provides that Mr. Mackay should come back to our 
country and incorporate an American company, which he did, 
with $100,000 capital, apply to the Government for permission to 
lay that cable, and he thought he could get it at once by saying 
that he would not ask for a subsidy. 

Mind you, the men who were seeking to get the right to lay this 
cable in 1896 and 1897, and down to March, 1898, knew they could 
enter the Philippines Islands without interference; but when they 
learned that the Eastern Extension Cable Company, just before 
the Spanish war, had secured this grant, their right to enter was 
barred. The Extension Cable Company sought out an American 
who was willing to carry out their designs. It is to build this 
cable to Hawaii and possibly to the Marshall Islands, instead of 
Guam, connecting the last link in the cable around the world. 

The Eastern Extension Cable Company have 70.000 miles of 
submarine cable, and I hold in my hand the books issued by that 
company in which is stated its leading corporations. They are 
the Eastern Extension Cable Company, the Australasia and China 
Telegraph Company, the West African Telegraph Company, the 
European and Azores Telegraph Company, and the Western and 
South African Telegraph Company. In addition to that is the 
Northern Telegraph Company running from Japan to Russia and 
around to the north. That corporation and the companies that are 
organized with it own and control 70,000 miles of cable, includ- 
ing. in my judgment, the Commercial Cable Company across the 
Atlantic. y do I say that? Because their representative is in 
control and management of it, because they dictate what the 
Commercial Cable bruno does. 

If I have time I will touch upon that a little later; and, further 
than that, they control the Postal Telegraph Company, which is 
not a corporation. It was a corporation, but its property was 
transferred over to the Commercial Cable Company, so that they 
own to-day, with the Commercial Cable Company and the Postal 
Telegraph lines, communication from Manila around the world 
to California; and they own it in absolute control, and monopo- 
lize it. It is true they take messages from other cable com- 
panies. Itis true that through Europe they take messages and 
send them. But they have charged for years a rate that has 
menaced England’s interests until she has taken the step that I 


ask our 1275 now to take. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Will the gentleman object 
to an 15 Cac 

Mr. CORLISS. I prefer not to yield now. I hope the gentle- 


man will make minute of his question, and I will answer it later. 

Mr. Mackay telegraphed to the Secre of State of the United 
States in August last that he wanted to lay this cable between 
California and the Philippine Islands upon the same conditions 
that were imposed upon other cable lines landing in this country. 
That is the purport of his message. 

When he came back here and organized the Commercial Pacific 
Cable Company with a capital of only $100,000, and applied to 
the President for permission to land and lay his cable, he was 
confronted with the conditions heretofore imposed upon all cable 
companies landing cables in this country. I want to read some 
of those conditions. They were conditions imposed by President 
Grant, and James G. Blaine, and Mr. Olney, and President Cleve- 
land, and all the other great men who represented our country in 
its executive capacity in matters of this kind, and who have per- 
sistently insisted that no company should land or operate a cable 
combination with any other company holding exclusive control 
or right upon foreign soil. 

I want to read just two of those conditions, because they are 
significant. They are given by Mr. Mackay in his own proposi- 
tion. They are embraced in three paragraphs of the proposition 
3 by Mr. Mackay, in which he says in effect. You let me 

ay this cable; I will furnish all the money; I will not ask a sub- 
sidy; I want no interference; I want no authority.” Why? His 
third proposition is— 

To land said cable on American soil only, it being understood, however, 
that in case the depth around the island of Guam be too great to allowa 
cable landing on that island, the landing may be made elsewhere. 

That is a little dangerous; it leaves it to go wherever he pleases. 
But here is the danger point: 


Not to receive from any foreign government exclusive privileges which 
would prevent the establishment and operation of the cable of an American 
company in the jurisdiction of such foreign government. 


Now, the condition imposed upon all other companies in the 
United States expressly provides that no company s operate a 
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cable in conjunction with any other corporation holding an ex- 
clusive t. Let me read it. These are the conditions imposed 
by President Grant and every other President by whom this sub- 
ject has been considered, and ratified by act of Congress: 

That neither the company, its successors or assigns, nor any cable with 
which it connects shall receive from any foreign government exclusive privi- 
leges which would prevent the establishment and operation of a cable of an 
American company in the jurisdiction of such foreign government. 

It is a direct violation of that condition when he seeks to make 
a combination which he admits he has made with this company 
holding such exclusive rights. 


2. That the com shall not consolidate or 8 with any other 
line or combine therewith for the purpose of regulating rates. 


Now, how does Mr. Mackay get around that? This is his lan- 
guage: 

Not to consolidate or amalgamate with any other line or combine there- 
with for the purpose of regulating rates, except to make through rates. 

Well, that was all that was necessary to complete the combi- 
nation. I want to ask members of this House whether they are 
willing by any vote that they may cast here to give a corporation 
a right to establish communication with another corporation 
having these exclusive rights, and then permit that company to 
combine with the other, which they have done, for the purpose 
of establishing rates. 

That is in direct violation of the antitrust law, and when you 
vote for it you vote for one of the greatest monopolies and com- 
binations on the face of the globe. It is in direct violation of law 
to permit that combination. Telegraphic communication is com- 
merce. So the Supreme Court has held. No man knowing the 
facts should vote to give this Mackay corporation this right. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Will my colleague consider 


now—— 
Mr. CORLISS. No, I will not consider it now. I want to pro- 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I know that the gentleman’s 


u 3 
p Mr. CORLISS. The gentleman will pardon me now. I will 
give him hereafter all the time he wants. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I just wanted to call your 
attention to the matter of those concessions. 

Mr. CORLISS. Not now. 

I do not wish to occupy the time of the House unduly, but I 
want to read a letter written by Captain Squier, a letter which 
eae be read by every man on this floor before he votes on this 

A MEMBER. Who is Captain Squier? 

Mr. CORLISS. Capt. George O. Squier is a graduate of the 
United States Military Academy, having graduated some seven- 
teen years ago, and is now in Army service. For a great many 
years he has been the executive officer in the active operation of 
cable lines and telegraph lines in the Signal Office of our Govern- 
ment. 

He is undoubtedly, as Mr. HEPBURN said, the best expert in the 
United States upon that subject, because he has studied it. He 
knows the people representing these large interests; he knows 
what it costs to construct cables; he has laid 1,200 miles of cable 
connecting the islands in the Pacific; he has laid 5,000 miles of 
telegraph lines on the Philippine Islands, and he put up all the 
8 uring the Spanish war. He is an authority upon this 
subject. 

e is at this time in Washington, fortunately, after two years’ 
service in the Philippine Islands in charge of the cable ship Burn- 
side, and I wish to direct the attention of the committee to the 
fact that we have been progressing. We have a cable ship ca 
ble of laying a strand 1,000 or 2,000 miles long, in operation under 
the charge of Captain Squier. He has been in those islands for 
two years. He returned here only a week or ten days ago. 

Knowing his superior knowledge and ability to any other man 
that lives in our country, admittedly the best expert of our Gov- 
ernment, admittedly so by Mr. HEPBURN, chairman of our com- 
mittee; I asked for his judgment, and a statement from him 
upon the important questions at issue here, and last Monday 
week he said to me if the Secretary of War would permit he 
would very 1 give me his judgment and the facts that he 
has learned from actual experience upon this important subject. 

I have it here in Writing, answering each question. No man 
should vote upon this bill until he reads it, and I could make no 
speech here that would be half as effective as the one contained 
in this letter. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Suppose you read the letter now. 

Mr. CORLISS. Very well; I will ask the Clerk to read it at 
this time. It was written less than a week ago in answer to posi- 
tive questions, such as I would like to haye you gentlemen pro- 


pound, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3, 1902. 
Hon. JONN B. CORLISS, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge 8 of your letter of the 
2d of June, containing a list of inquiries concerning the establishment of an 
American trans-Pacific cable connecting the Philippine Islands with the 
ebe States, and asking for my views and judgment upon the points 


named. 
The brief answers submitted herewith in favor of Government control 
are based upon the present military and nayal needs of the United States to 
preserve her position in the Pacific Ocean, the promotion of American trade 
oa GORETE in the East, and the elevation and Americanization of the 
1 ine people. 
It is a long-range view of the subject that is demanded at this time, when 
a salogrephic line connecting two hemispheres is to be laid for the first time. 
It is manifestly much less trouble to the United States, as far as the present 
moment is concerned, to allow a private corporation to lay a foreign-made 
cable in the Pacific by foreign cable ships, hag Saf foreign skilled labor. 
The easiest thing to do, however, is rarely the thing to do, either for 
an individual or a nation. 
5 Sree your inquiries in the order named in your letter, they are as 
‘ollows: 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 


1. It is an excellent principle to permit our private citizens to perform an 
service for the people which can be consistently and efficiently done, consid- 
ering the interests involved. The trans-Pacific cable, however, is an enter- 
prise of distinctly national, and even international, importance. 

It would be as reasonable to turn over our pen system to the manage- 
ment ofa few individuals for private gain as it would be to allow this par- 
ticular cable to be controlled and managed by eny private corporation. 

The present 9 now controls the 3 communica- 
e fo 3 x rivate ti hish is allied toit in 
cr y pe any private corporation whic 0 any 
way, to lay the first cable across the Pac. 
to the trade and commerce of the entire world for twenty-five years 
come. The last link in the ee of the globe across the Pacific 
Ocean, in combination with the ay eang monopoly, will furnish a 
telegraphic monopoly encircling the en’ lobe, which operate to affect 
the future trade and commerce of the world in a manner not easy to realize. 

The only 1 method of breaking this manopo at present due to 

aliar conditions obtaining, is for the United States Government itself to 

y the connecting link and operate it at tariff rates in the interest of com- 
* tion to lay the first cable the Pacific the 

any corporation 0 cable across the c 
United £ States Government will virt: 3 . — the door to the East, while the 
establishment of this enterprise by the Government will confer an ultimate 
blessing to civilization and e, which will remain a monument to the wis- 
dom and sagacity of this Government at a critical time. 

2. Importance to the military and commercial influence of our nation. 

A y equipped cable plant in the United States is an absolute necessity 
at the earliest possible moment. This Government must be able to manu- 
facture, lay, and repair submarine ocean cables, to maintain her military 
and naval prestige in the Pacific. The highest military and naval 3 of 
the world now agree that exclusively controlled communications gely 
e to tho United States as an arsenal, a gun fac- 

cable p is as necessary 0 as an a gun 
tory, or a Perrys and for the identical reasons. France an Germany 
within the ew years, since the paramount sie pia pe of cable commu- 
nications as a means of national defense in time of war has been b: ‘ht to 
the world's attention by the Spanish-American war, the Boer war in th 
Africa, and the recent disturbance in China, have each formulated a distinct 
“cable policy“ asa of their national defense scheme. 

German established a fully equipped cable plant at Cologne, Ger- 
many, and has recently built one of the finest cable ships in the world. 
France, through aid to private enterprise, has established a fully 
cable plant at Havre and possesses cable ships fully equipped fi; 

French flag. Last year one of these ships, the ncois d'Arago, commanded 
by Lieutenant Mascart of the French zey, rted a French-made sub- 
marine cable to the Far East and connected the French possessions at Ton- 
kin with Shanghai and will later complete the connection with the Siberian 
5 8 m. F France colonial communication to Russia inde- 
pendent of Englan 


Germany last year likewise transported German-made cable ina German 
cable ship and connected her newly acquired 5 8 
to the te 11 855 h system of the world. To allow the trans-Pacific cable 
to the Philippines to be laid by foreign labor and fore: eable ships would 
be Girectty con! 785 to the sentiment of se ate 5 McKinley io his 
special m: gress upon this subject, in w o sta this 
cable should f: laid in such a way as to be “wholly under the control of the 
United States in and war.“ 

Ability to repair and maintain this cable after it is laid by American cable 
ships is an absolute pecene to its control. and the placing of this great cable 
line under the control of foreign nations by not providing the means for 
maintaining it ourselves is a serious menace to our position in the Pacific. 
tae might as well neglect to provide dry docks and repair shops for our 

e ships. 

The establishment of a first-class cable plant upon American soil is more 
important to the United States at this time than the authorization of addi- 
tional battle ships, for our own naval strategists, as well as thoss of other 
nations, agree that the very foundation of successful naval strategy is effi- 
cient and exclusively controlled communications, and the lack of them more 
serious than inferiority in 7c ml 

The United States pirendy: a fully equipped cable ship, the Burnside, 
in the Philippines, and had she . — this ship in 1898 the naval problem 
of the Spanish-American war would have been immensely simplified. 

8. Monopoly now held by Eastern Extension Cable Company. 

The Eastern Extension Cable Company and its allied corporations now 
own the exclusive pri of landing cables in the Philippine Isiands fora 
period expiring ay 8 1 and which also covers all Spanish islands, in- 
cluding Guam and the Marshall Islands, for a period of twenty years after 
such latter connections are made. 

This exclusive monopoly is held to prevent any government or corpora- 
non other than the one named from landing cables in the Philippine Is- 

n 


4. Who is furnishing the money for the Pacific Commercial Cable Com- 


a hess why? 

I have no knowl of the affairs of the Pacific Commercial Cable Com- 

pany, or of its intentions, other than the testimony submitted to the Com- 

mi of Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives. 
mmercial 


I do know, however, that the incorporators of the Pacific Co 
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Cable Company already own an Atlantic cable system, 
continental land line system, 5 the Postal Telegraph system of the 
in 


and also own a trans- 


United States. It is also admitted in the testimony above referred to that 
this company has entered into an agreement with the Eastern Extension 
Cable Company and its allied corporations, which now controls telegraphic 
ord to Av East, and holds an exclusive monopoly for landing cables in the 
es. 
It ao well known that the Eastern Extension Cable Company has & 
amount of money inyested in its present cable system to the Far 

and that the moment a cable is laid across the Pacific by this Government 
the annual receipts of the present systems via Europe will drop at least a 

million dollars a year. 
It is also of record that the president of the board of directors of the 
Eastern Cable Company several times in his remarks at the annual meet- 
of this pan coed in London, as published in the London technical jour- 

a 


Com: 


Ihave no knowledge that any 8 being furnished by the Eastern 
mme: Cable pany. 
Pacific Commercial Cable 


iguan does not concern the 


de- 
Pacific, hing only American 
soil, controlled in peace and war by the United States, and operated for the 
le at the lowest possible tariff rates. . 
This can best be accomplished by the Government itself. 

8. Why only one cable is necessary. 

Those o; to Government establishment of the Pacific cable main- 
tain that to protect the communications the Government will be obli to 
lay two cables immediately, at an expense of from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000. 

is not true. One cable is all that is necessary at present until the de- 
mands of commerce construct several more cables. 

The British Government itself, after eight years of one of the greatest con- 
tests known against this same cable monopoly, has finally decided to lay a 
Government cable connec Canada with Australasia, to be owned, main- 
tained, and operated by the Government itself, and this cans is now being 


N 
of the Eastern Extension Cable Company, as referred to above. As to the 
revenue obtained from this single span of cable, I have endeavored to obtain 
from the office in Manilla data 
system of cable, but it being contrary to the rules of the company to give 
out such information, it could not be secured. As to the revenue earned 
one the pont three or four years from Government messages, a close esti- 
mate is easily made. 


According to the annual rt of the Secretary of War for the year 1899, 
the amount paid by the War rtment alone for messages toand from the 
P ines ave: at that time about $400,000 per annum, every word of 


which, as stated above, is obliged to pass over this cable. The Government 
rate at that time was $2.25; per word, United States currency, so that the 
entire number of wore for by the Government per annum would be 
about 160,000, The tariff rate from Manila to Hongkong—a distance of 628 
miles—is 90 cents Mexican currency per word, or an average of 40 cents in 
United States currency. 

The revenue, therefore, to the Eastern Extension Company per annum 
from the War Department alone, not considering the Navy Department or 
any commercial business, is appronta $72,008 which is the interest at 4 

+ cent on $1,800,000. The value of this line laid is. at a liberal estimate, 

1,00 a mile, or represents approximately an invested capital of $630,000. 

The rate char, by this company over this single n of cable to the 
2 and the Government is near! ice the rate from New York to 

ndon across the Atlantic, and as this company holds a monopoly no com- 
pe line has been laid. j 

6. of cable and 3 ete. 

The Pacific cable to the Philippine Islands can be manufactured and laid 
by the Government for not exceeding i pene 

The cost of operation proper should not exceed $325,000 per annum, not in- 
cluding renewal nor interest on 3 

I believe that this particular cable can be laid cheaper by the Government 
than by a private company, as the resources of the Army and Navy and 
ot ae executive departments of the Government would be available for the 
work. 

During the last two years an interisland cable system pone a of 
the principal islands of the age Archipelago has been laid b e Sig- 
nal o was American made, transpo; in an 


penses, , 

The deficit in the Post-Office Department, according to the annual report 
of the Postmaster-General for the year 1897 was approximately eleven and 
one-half million dollars—more than enough to build the entire Pacific cable— 


and the Post-Office deficit for the five years from 1864 to 1898, inclusive, was 
nearly 1 to build five trans-Pacific cables, or one complete 
cable every year of that period. X 

Yet no one thinksof raising the rate of postage, and it is hardly possible to 
find a better method of expending a part of the revenues of our Government 
than in transmitting intelligence among our people, which is really the 
greatest civilizer on earth. England, realizing this, a few years ago estab- 


lished y postage throughout her vast empire at an enormous deficit in 


opera expenses. 

I can conceive of no better expenditure of public funds than in furnishing 
to all our people, to our trade and commerce, the benefits of the lowest pos- 
sible rates of communication to our colonies in the East and to China and 
Japan. It is impossible to accomplish this to its fullest extent except by the 
7 d facts with 

of cable news e ppines and fac reference 
to subscriptions of officers for cablegrams. 

To the American soldier in the Philippines one of his test trials is 
news isolation from the United States. Until a few months ago the only 
general news of the world which could be distributed to the American gar- 
risons mt the archipelago was the very brief dispatches ed 
through Reuter's agency, which usually related to the Boer war or had a 
distinct European flavor. 

What the erican in the Philippines wants is American news, and this 
demand has been so great thata few months ago a movement was inaugu- 
5 by General Chaffee, by whicha monthly subscription was ob- 
tained from officers, civil employees, and others throughout the archipelago. 
and so successful was this movement that an amount of money was raised 
which now furnishes to ila daily a condensed news cablegram from the 
United States. 

penare Chaffee 1 Aoi ba 9 € 55 a 
graph system free for the distribution of this daily cable news message, an: 
at noon each day it is — i — 


ing officer of troops . As the Government now 
has — opasan over 5,000 miles 1 tel land lines es 30 separate inter- 
island cables, over this daily cablegram practical 

reaches all parts of th ¥ s 0 


e i es. 
The cable company pe no reduction for this service other than the 
Associated Press rate. The effect of this enterprise has been wonderful, and 
the investment involved is now a personal tax upon those who are requi 


to serve in the Philippines. 
Very truly, yours, GEORGE O. SQUIER 
Captain, Signal Corps, U. Š. A. 

Mr. CORLISS. We ought to look at other governments and 
what they are doing as a guide for ourselves. We know what 
England has done. She is laying her Pacific cable to-day. It 
will be laid by next January. She has agreed to give her trade 
and commerce a rate over her line of 50 cents a word, connect- 
ing all her territories clear to Australia—50 cents a word, one- 

f what this Mackay combination proposes to charge. 

Great Britain does this, first, to absolutely control her military 
power and to maintain it; second, to extend her trade and com- 
merce. She has nearly encircled the globe with Government 
cables, except where this company has held her back and pre- 
vented. Now, then, what has France and Germany done? 
France two years ago authorized the payment of $800,000 to a 

ivate corporation to build a cable plant in France, which has 
Pean built, and has completed for the French Government itself 
four great Government lines in the last three years. Those lines 
I have set forth in the report on this bill. 

France has gone into China and laid a Government cable from 
her possessions to Shanghai, in defiance of this 5 and 
its exclusive rights. It is true she did not get into China, but she 
landed on an island outside. She put her Government cable right 
up through the Pacific, connecting her possessions with an island 
near Shanghai, the New York of China, and there maintains it in 
communication with the Danish be, Ady lines from Japan. 

In the last few years she has built four Government lines to 
South Africa, in order to separate herself from the control of the 
English corporations and the English Goyernment lines. What 
has Germany done? Germany has the Marshall Islands. Those 
in the yellow on the map before you are the German islands, 
known as the Caroline, the Marshall Islands, and the Pelew 
Islands. Germany owns those; obtained them from Spain. 

There is upon the Marshall and the Pelew islands the same con- 
cession that we have to confront. What has Germany done? 
She has gone to work and constructed a Government cable from 
the Marshall Islands to the Caroline Islands and thence to the 
Pelew, and in order to strengthen herself she joined hands with 
the Dutch Government, and I hold in my hand a certified copy 
from the Secretary of State of that agreement between Germany 
and the Kingdom of Holland. 

Mr. LESSLER. Denmark you mean, do you not? 

Mr. CORLISS. Imean Holland. Thisagreementis only a few 
monts old. I will not stop to find the date, but it is within six 
months. 

Now, those two Governments, with only those little islands in 
the Pacific, have made a contract by which Holland undertakes 
to join her islands with the German islands by two Government 
cables, and Holland agrees to build over from here to the Pelew 
Islands, and the German Government agrees to build a Govern- 
ment cable connecting them, and then the two Governments 
agree to join and extend the line to Shanghai. Why? To get 
out of the clutches of this English cable company. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has occupied one hour. 

Mr. CORLISS. I believe I have the right to control two 
hours. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is the duty of the Chair to call the at- 
tention of the gentleman to the fact that he has consumed one 
hour. Of course, as he controls the time he can resume. 

Mr. CORLISS. I do not want to trespass too much upon the 
time of others, but I wish to conclude my remarks, 
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The CHAIRMAN. There are some other matters to come up 
in the House. 

Mr. CORLISS. Then I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was to. 

The committee aceordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Lacry, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 


mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 5) to au- 
thorize the construction, operation, and maintenance of tele- 
phic cables between the United States of Americaand Hawaii, 
uam, and Philippine Islands, and other countries, and to pro- 
mote commerce, and had come to no resolution thereon. 
MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, Iam instructed by the Committee 
on Military Affairs to report back to the House the bill (H. R. 
13676) maki g appropriations for the support of the Military 
Academy, with Senate amendments, and with the recommenda- 
tion that the Senate amendments be disagreed to, and that the 
House ask for a committee of conference thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the House di to the amendments of the Senate 
to the Military Academy bill, and ask for a conference. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, afew days ago, 
when the gentleman made this request, I objected, because I 
learned that the minority members of the committee had not 
been consulted and had not agreed to the request. I now under- 
stand that they have, and therefore I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. HULL, Mr. Parker, and Mr. SLAYDEN. 

SOLOMON P. BROCKWAY. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 10545) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Solomon P. Brockway, and I ask that they be 
printed in the RECORD. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee presents a 
conference report for the purpose of having the same printed in 
the RECORD. This will be done in accordance with the rule. 

The conference report is as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disa votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the bill GLR. 0545) nting an increase 
of pension to Solomon P. kway, having met, after and free confer- 
ence have aprend to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate, and to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum pro by the Senate insert i; and the Senate agros to the same. 

HENRY R. G N, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

P. J. McCUMBER, 

JOSEPH SIMON, 

JAMES P. TALIAFERRO, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 

Statement of House conferees to accompany conference report on H. R. 10545. 


The House fixed the rate of the ion at $30 per month. The Senate re- 
duced this rate to $20 per month. e conference report fixes the rate at $24 


per month, 
~ HENRY R. GIBSON, 
A. B. DARRAGH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
BRIDGE ACROSS CUMBERLAND RIVER, DAVIDSON COUNTY, TENN. 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 4777) to author- 
ize the Nashville Terminal Company to construct a bridge across 
the Cumberland River in Davidson County, Tenn. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. GAINES of Tennessee, a motion to recon- 

sider the last vote was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER, MINNESOTA. 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 5062) to authorize the county 
commissioners of Crow Wing County, in the State of Minnesota, 
to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River at a point be- 
tween Pine River and Dean Brook, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of War. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 


í 


On motion of Mr. MORRIS, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS TENNESSEE RIVER, TENNESSEE. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14111) to authorize the construction of a roe across the Ten- 
nessee River, in the State of Tennessee, by the i South- 
ern Railroad Company. 

The bill. was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. GIBSON, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER BETWEEN CASS COUNTY, 
NEBR., AND MILLS COUNTY, IOWA. 
Mr. BURKETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following bill. à 
e Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 14691) to authorize the construction of a piyon bridge 
across the Missouri River, in the county of Cass, in the State of Nebraska, 
and in the county of Mills, in the State of Iowa. 


The bill and amendments recommended by the committee were _ 
read at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
5 being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, an 

On motion of Mr. BURKETT, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LATE HON. AMOS J. CUMMINGS. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, after consultation with members 
on both sides of the House, I am requested to ask for unanimous 
consent that it be ordered that when the House adjourn on Satur- 
day, June 28, it adjourn to meet on Sunday, June 29, at 11 o’clock 
the session to be devoted to eulogies upon the life, character, and 
public services of the late Amos J. Cummines, of New York. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourn on Saturday, June 
28, it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock on Sunday, the 29th of June, 
the occasion to be devoted to eulogies upon the life, character, 
and services of the late Hon. Amos J. Cummines. Is there ob- 
a [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. PAYNE. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXTV, the following Executive communi- 
cation was taken from the § er’s table and referred, as folows: 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the T , transmit- 
ting a copy of a communication from the Secre of War relat- 
ing to an item of disallowance in the accounts of Capt. Marion 
P. Maus—to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were severally reported from committees, de- 
livered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, as follows: 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4709) granting apen- 
sion to Nelson W. Wade, ie the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2422); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 1980) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Stites, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2423); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DARRAGH, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 1981) granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas Hannah, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2424); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HAUGEN, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 8944) for the relief of 


“was referred the bill of the House H. R. 6723, reported in lieu 
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Daniel J. Ockerson, reported the same without amendment, ac- 


companied by a report (No. 2425); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MAHON, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12590) for the relief of 
William B. Horner, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2426); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH, from the Committee on War Claims, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 6338) grant- 
ing relief to certain members of the Seventh Michigan Cavalry, 
war of the rebellion, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2427): which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 6336) for the relief of Peter Fisher, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a topon 
(No. 2428); which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 13931) for the relief of Herman B. Robb, 
a the same without amendment, accompanied by a ag ar 
(No. 2429); which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Honse (H. R. 2909) for the relief of Rev. George W. C. 
Smith, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by | 
a rt (No. 2480); which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 330) for the relief of Lawrence H. Knapp, 
late first lientenant, Second Oregon Volunteer Infantry, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
2482); which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. CALDWELL, from the Committee on War Claims, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13460) for the 
relief of the estate of Peter McEnery, deceased, reported the same | 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2433); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 13658) for the relief of Ellen Mansfield 
and Mattie Mansfield, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2434); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MAHON, from the Committtee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15011) for the relief of 
William S. Tildon, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2435); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. KEHOE, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14596) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of Sarah J. Montgomery, di „re- 
ported the same without amendment. accompanied by a report 
(No. 2436); which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 2731) for the relief of Salvador Costa, re- 

rted the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2437); which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. | 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on War Claims, to which was 
referred the bill of the House H. R. 7861, reported in lieu thereof 
a resolution (H. Res. 299) referring to the Court of Claims the 
papers in the case of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, of 
Charlotte, Tenn., accompanied by a report (No. 2439); which said 
resolution and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. KEHOE, from the Committee on War ims, to which 


thereof a resolution (H. Res. 300) referring to the Court of 
Claims the papers in the case of the Berks County (Pa.) Agri- 
cultural Society, accompanied by a report (No. 2440); which 
said resolution and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII,. Mr. HENRY C. SMITH, from the 
Committee on War Claims, to which was referred the bill of the 
House (H. R. 5265) to reimburse the University of the State of | 
Missonri, etc., reported the same adversely, accompanied by a 
report (No. 2481); which said bill and report were ordered to lie | 
on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 14997) for 
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the relief of Mrs. M. E. Haldeman, and the same was referred to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 

5 pe following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
‘ollows: 

By Mr. STEWART of New York: A bill (H. R. 15024) to au- 
thorize street railways in the District of Columbia to carry small 
freight, express, and so forth—to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 15025) granting pensions on ac- 
count of service in the war with Mexico—to the Committee or 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REEVES: A bill (H. R. 15026) to revise the laws of the 
United States relating to trade-marks—to the Committee on Pat- 


ents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15027) to regulate and protect marks, trade- 
marks, commercial names, and symbols used in commerce, and 
to ont treaties regarding the same—to the Committee on Pat- 
ents, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15028) respecting applicants for patents not 
residing in the United States—to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15029) to revise the patent laws of the 
United States—to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15030) to give effect to treaty stipulations 
maeng to letters patent for inventions—to the Committee on 

atents. 

By Mr. COWHERD: A bill (H. R. 15031) authorizing the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to construct toilet rooms— 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MCDERMOTT: A bill (H. R. 15032) to provide for the 
erection of a monument to the memory of Samuel J. Tilden—to 
the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HAY: A resolution (H. Res. 297) asking for informa- 
tion as to court-martials—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
ma following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 15033) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Benjamin F. Graham—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HASKINS: A bill (H. R. 15034) granting an increase 
5 pension to Albert M. Coruth—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. HOOKER: A bill (H. R. 15035) granting an increase 
of pension to William F. Burnet—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 15036) referring certain 
claims of the employees of the workhouse of the District of Co- 
lumbia to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOVERING: A bill (H. R. 15037) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas G. Savery—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15038) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy T. Churchill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH: A bill (H. R. 15039) granting a 
pension to Julia A. Rosenberger—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 15040) for the relief of J. H. 
Smith—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A resolution (H. Res. 298) for 
the appointment of Charles J. Sumner as assistant doorkeeper at 
salary of 82.000 to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on War Claims: A resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 299) referring the claim of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, of Charlotte. Tenn. (H. R. 7861), to the Court of 
Claims—to the Private Calendar. 

By Mr. KEHOE, from the Committee on War Claims: A reso- 
lution (H. Res. 300) referring the claim of the Berks County 
(Pa.) Agricultural Society (H. R. 6723) to the Court of Claims— 
to the Private Calendar. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. APLIN: Petitions of St. Hedwig Society, Polish Alli- 
ance, of Alpena, Mich., and Sacred Heart Society, of Mullet Lake, 
Mich., favoring the erection of a statue to the late Brigadier- 
San Count Pulaski at Washington—to the Committee on the 

ibrary. 
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Also, resolutions of the National Business League of Chicago, 
III., favoring the establishment of a department of commerce 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of the Transvaal League, of Detroit, Mich., 
in the interest of the Boers—to the Committee on Foreign irs. 

Also, resolutions of Michi Sugar Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion against changing the tariff schedules with Cuba and favoring 
a rebate to relieve alleged distress in Cuba—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BELMONT: Resolutions of Central Federated Union of 
New York, indorsing the bill prohibiting enlisted men in the 
service of the United States competing with civilians—to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, resolutions of the drug-trade section of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, favoring the passage of 
House bill 11308, to encourage the sale and exportation of articles 
of domestic manufacture—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of New York Stereotypers’ Union, No. 1; New 
Century Study Circle, and West End Woman’s Republican Asso- 
ciation, of New York City, and Woman’s Republican Association 
of the State of New York, the Social Reform Club, Atlantic 
Coast Marine Firemen's Union, Association of Clothing Cutters 
and Trimmers, and Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, No. 3, all 
of New York City, N. Y., indorsing House bill 6279, to increase 
the pay of letter carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BURKETT: Petition of citizens of Sarvis Point, Mo., 
and Eden Valley, Minn:, in favor of House bill 7475, for addi- 
tional homeste: to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, resolutions of Group 2 of Nebraska Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, opposing the branch banking bill—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Resolutions of Mount Oliver Turn Verein, 
of Mount Oliver, Pa., in regard to House bill 12199—to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. G AM: Resolutions of a meeting of Jewish people 
in Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the Goldfogle bill, relating to the 
discrimination against the Jews by the Russian Government—to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Ralph W. Johnson, of Allegheny, Pa.. in favor 
of the metric system—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. GRIFFITH: Papers to accompany House bill 11624, 

anting an increase of pension to George M. Palmer—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: Petition of citizens of Hart- 
ford, Conn., asking for legislation restricting the coal monopoly— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of the Central Labor Union of Hartford, 
Conn., favoring appropriation for hydrographic survey and the 
1 irrigation bill—to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 

ands. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Kansas (by request): Resolutions of the 
Gentlemen's Parliamentary Club of Winfield, Kans., favoring a 
military reservation in the vicinity of Thunder Mountain, Idaho— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KERN: Papers to accompany House bill 14819, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William H. Rupert—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 14818, granting increase 
of pension to Christopher C. McCord—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOODY of North Carolina: Paper to accompany House 
bill granting a pension to Jane L. Fagg—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, paper to accompany House bill granting a pension to 
Julius Scheur—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: Resolutions of Jobbers’ Union 
of St. Paul, Minn.. in favor of amendments to the bankruptcy | 
act—to the Committee on the Judiciary. | 

Also, resolutions of the St. Paul (Minn. ) Chamber of Commerce 
and the Commercial Club of St. Paul, favoring os ita of arid 
lands—to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, resolutions of St. Paul Turnverein, against any proposi- 
tion to restrict the immigration of healthy and honest persons— 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, resolutions of Women’s Medical Club, Minneapolis, 
Minn., protesting against the regulation of vice in Manila—to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the Commercial Club of Duluth, Minn., in 
favor of the Corliss Pacific-cable bill—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of the Minnesota Association of ex-Union 
Prisoners of War, in favor of granting pensions to such soldiers 
and sailors who served in Confederate prisons—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 
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SENATE. 


WEDNESDAY, June 11, 1902. 


Prayer by Rev. F. J. PRETTYMAN, of the city of Washington. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s pro- 


ceedings, when, on request of Mr. FoRAKER, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was di with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, ithout objection, the Jour- 
nal will stand approved. 


GREER COUNTY, TEX. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
supplemental re relating to the relations of the State of Texas 
with what was formerly Greer County, and expenditures on ac- 
count of that county by the State of Texas, and for other pur- 
poses; which, on motion of Mr. CULBERSON, was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills: 

A bill (S. 4777) to authorize the Nashville Terminal Company 
to construct a bri across the Cumberland River in Davidson 
County, Tenn.; an 

A bill (S. 5062) to authorize the County Commissioners of Crow 
Wing County, in the State of Minnesota, to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at a point between Pine River and 
Dean Brook, subject to the approval of the Secretary of War. 

The m also announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 14111) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Tennessee River, in the State of Tennessee, by the Har- 
riman Southern Railroad Company; and 

A bill (H. R. 14691) to authorize the construction of a pontoon 
bridge across the Missouri River, in the county of Cass, in the 
3 of Nebraska, and in the county of Mills, in the State of 

owa. 

‘the m further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13676) making 
appropriations for the support of the Military Academy for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for other purposes; asks a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. HULL, Mr. PARKER, and 
7 SLAYDEN managers at the conference on the part of the 

ouse, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

a bill (S. 1037) granting an increase of pension to Helen A. B. 


Barry; 
= bill (S. 2975) granting an increase of pension to Levi Hatchett; 


ani ` 
A bill (H. R. 10819) for the relief of George P. Winston, presi- 
dent of North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 


and W. S. Primrose, chairman board 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PLATT of New York presented a petition of sundry mem- 
bers of the Audubon Society of New York, of New Russia, New 
York City, Brooklyn, Elizabethtown, Wadhams Mills, and Cuba, 
all in the State of New York, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation ad ty r the protection of game in Alaska, etc.; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS presented a petition of Encampment No. 80, 
Union Veteran Legion, of Indianapolis, Ind., praying for the pas- 
sage of a per diem pension bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. KEAN presented a petition of the Trades and Labor Feder- 
ation of New Brunswick. N. J., praying that all the public domain 
be reserved for actual settlers thereon under the homestead law; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Enterprise Harbor, No. 2, Amer- 
ican Association of Masters and Pilots of Steam Vessels, of Cam- 
den, N. J., praying for the enactment of legislation granting 
pensions to certain officers and enlisted men of the Life-Saving 
Service, and to their widows and minor children; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented get of the Board of Aldermen of Jersey 
City; of the Board of Water Commissions of Jersey City; of the 


Trades and Labor Federation of New Brunswick, and of Local 
Union No. 168, United Association of Journeymen Plumbers, Gas 
Fitters, Steam Fitters, and Steam Fitters’ Helpers, of Hoboken, 
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all in the State of New Jersey, praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation increasing the compensaton of letter carriers; which were 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, two or three days ago I 
submitted some references as to the matter of the election of 
United States Senators by the people. I have had furnished me 
by Mr. A. T. C. Griffin, chief bibliographer of the Library of 
Congress, a list of references and also extracts from the debates 
in the Federal convention of 1787, and extracts from the Federal- 
ist on the same subject. I move that these papers be printed as 
a document for the use of the Senate and referred to Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. 

The motion was agreed to. £ 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CULBERSON, from the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, to whom was referred the bill (S. 4308) for the re- 
lief of Katie A. Nolan, reported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 6008) granting an increase of pension to 
David Vickers, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9463) granting an increase of pension to Edgar A. 
Stanley, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

Mr. CULLOM, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
whom the subject was referred, reported a bill (S. 6134) to author- 
ize Col. Theodore A. Bingham, United States Army, to accept a 
decoration conferred upon him by the Government of the French 
Republic; which was read twice by its title. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom the subject was 
referred, reported a bill (S. 6135) to authorize Capt. R. P. Rodgers, 
United States Navy, to accept a decoration conferred upon him 
by the Government of the French Republic; which was read twice 
by its title. 

fle also, from the same committee, to whom the subject was 
referred, reported a bill (S. 6136) to authorize Mr. H. H. D. Peirce, 
Third Assistant Secretary of State, to accept a decoration con- 
ferred upon him by the Government of the French Republic; 
which was read twice by its title. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom the subject was 
referred, reported a bill (S. 6137) to authorize Arthur M. Beaupre, 
formerly secretary of legation and consul-general of the United 
States to Guatemala, to accept a silver inkstand presented to him 
by the British Government; which was read twice by its title. 

He also, from the same committee, reported an amendment pro- 
viding that the salary of the United States consul at Odessa, 
Russia, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, shall be $2.500, 
intended to be proposed to the general deficiency appropriation 
bill, and moved that it be referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and printed; which was agreed to. 

Mr. KEARNS, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 4445) tò amend section 2322 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with an amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them each with an amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3365) granting an increase of pension to Eliza M. 
Miller; and 1 

A bill (S. 2545) granting a pension to William Johnston. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 

referred the bill (S. 5431) granting a pension to Daniel Dougherty, 
reported it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 
e Mr. FOSTER of Washington, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 10178) granting an 
increase of pension to Daniel Thomas, reported it with an amend- 
ment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12770) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Carrie M. Schofield, reported it without amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 8781) granting a pension to Mary E. Holbrook, re- 
ported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. TURNER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 4827) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Stott, reported it with an amendment, and submitted 
a report thereon. 

. BURTON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 10767) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa N. Grinstead, reported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon, 


Mr. DEBOE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 
eo bill (H. R. 5018) granting an increase of pension to Johann 


; an 
8 3 Pn (H. R. 14224) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 


Mr. BURNHAM, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 2978) for the relief of Joseph H. Penny, 
John W. Penny, Thomas Penny, and Harvey Penny, survivin 
partners of Penny & Sons, reported it without amendment, an 
submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. FOR. R, from the Committee on Pacific Islands and 
Porto Rico, reported an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$1,000,000 to pay in part the judgments rendered andar the act 
of the legislative assembly of the Territory of Hawaii by the fire 
claims commission of that Territory for property destroyed in the 
suppression of the bubonic plague in that Territory in 1899 and 
1900, intended to be pro to the general deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, and moved that it be referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and printed; which was agreed to. 

ISSUANCE OF PASSPORTS. 


Mr. FORAKER. Iam directed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8129) to amend 
sections 4076, 4078, and 4075 of the Revised Statutes, to report it 
favorably without amendment, and I ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. It proposes to amend section 4075 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States by inserting after the phrase ‘‘ consular 
officers of the United States“ the following: and by such chief 
s oer executive officer of the insular possessions of the United 

It proposes to amend section 4076 of the Revised Statutes so as 
to read as follows: 

No rt shall be granted or issued to or verified for any other persons 
than those owing allegiance, whether citizens or not, to the United States. 

It proposes to amend section 4078 so as to read: 
United Blaton Ite eee en OF aay of the ints of the United Bates, who 
shall not be lawfully authorized so to do, shall grant, issue, or verify any 
passport or other instrument in the nature of a 533 to or for any person 
whomsoever, orif any consular officer who shall be authorized to grant, issue, 
or verify passports 1 knowingly and willfully grant, issue, or verify any 
such passport to or for any person not owing allegiance, whether a citizen or 
not, to the United States, he shall be imprisoned for not more than one year 
or fined not more than $500, or both; an on fox charged, 8 against, 
tried, conyicted, and dealt with therefor in the district where he may be ar- 
rested or in custody. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio, who 
undoubtedly has reflected upon the matter more than I have, 
whether in his judgment it is quite a compliance with the consti- 
tutional provision that a criminal must be tried in a district pre- 
viously ascertained by law, to provide that he may be tried in any 
district where he happens to be in custody. Would there be any 
harm in avoiding that question by specifying some district in 
which the man shall be tried? 

Mr. FORAKER. If I understand the inquiry of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, it has no relevancy to the bill which has just 
been read. The bill which has just been read proposes to amend 
three certain sections of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
so as to authorize the granting of passports to those who owe al- 
legiance, without regard to whether they have been called by law 
citizens of the United States or not. 

Mr. HOAR. But as I understand the bill as read it provides 
in substance, whatever the phrase is, that any official who shall 
knowingly issue a passport to a person not entitled under the law 
shall be tried in any district where he happens to be in custody. 
I do not know whether that is new ora part of the old law. I 
merely have heard it read. If it be new, then the question would 
arise—the Constitution providing that every person charged with 
a criminal offense shall be tried in a district previously ascer- 
tained by law—whether it is a compliance with that provision to 
say he shall be tried in any district of the United States where he 
happens to be in custody. 

Mr. FORAKER. The law in that particular is not changed. 
The only change that is made is to insert language so as to make 
the law applicable to the granting of rts apply to the citi- 
zens of Porto Rico, who are entitled to the protection of the 
United States, and to the citizens of the Philippine Islands, who 
are entitled to the protection of the United States, if the bill 
which has passed the Senate shall become a law by passing the 
House. The State Department have had many applications nat- 
urally for the granting of passports to such persons, and inas- 
much as the power to grant passports is given only as to citizens 
of the United States they can not within the strict letter of the 
statute give a passport, This is simply to enlarge their powers. 


1902. 


Mr. HOAR. There is no objection on that score. If the Sena- 
tor on hearing the point concludes that there is no constitutional 
difficulty in the provision I shall not press the objection, but I 
call his attention to it. 

Mr. SPOONER. This is a bill which comes from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. FORAKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPOONER. I thought the phase of it to which the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has called attention had been omitted. 

Mr. FORAKER. I do not understand the Senator. 

Mr. SPOONER. I thought there was a sort of understanding 
that the clause is objectionable which provides that a man may 
be tried where he happens to be in custody, irrespective of the 

uestion whether it is where the offense had been committed. I 
as not know whether the present law contains that provision, 
but I had, I know, serious doubts about its validity. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not like to be meddling with carefully re- 
vised legislation coming from other committees, especially so 
learned and able a committee as the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, but it seems tome that the question is one worth looking at. 

Mr. FORAKER. We did not think it advisable in considering 
this bill, which had passed the House, to undertake to amend the 
law as it now stands. The law,as it now stands, on that point is 
precisely as it is in this bill, the only change being such a change 
in the text as will make it applicable to citizens of Porto Rico or 
citizens of other insular possessions who may owe us allegiance 
and are entitled to protection, and who ought to be able to get 
from somebody a passport if they want to travel abroad. 

I call the attention of the Senator from Massachusetts to the 
section as it now stands in the Revised Statutes, if he cares thatI 
pursue the matter further. 

Sec. 4078. If any person acting, or claiming oach in any office or capaci 
under the United States, or any of the States of the Uni States, who 
not be lawfully authorized so to do, shall grant, issue, or verify any rt, 
or other instrument in the nature of a to or for any citizen of the 
United States, or to or for any person clai g to be or desi as such 
in eran papot or verification, or if any consular officer who shall be an- 
tho; to grant, issue, or verify papori shall knowingly and willfully 
AO iiA BALE KE ADAN Do DENTE aA sce nok T 
not more than or both; and may be charged, 8 against, tried, 
peg: Mine nt ng dealt with therefor in the district where he may be arrested 

I read that fully simply to show that there is no change in this 
respect proposed by the bill under consideration in the text of the 
statute as it now stands. 

Mr. HOAR. As I said before, I shall not delay the bill at this 
time of the session with an objection. I do not at present, I con- 
fess, see how under the Constitution that can stand, but if the 
Senator is satisfied with it I shall make no further objection. 

Mr. FORAKER. As I said a moment ago, I do not desire to 
raise any question about the law as it now stands, and I did not 
raise any in the committee. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

y BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS introduced the following bills; which were 

severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Commit- 


tee on Pensions: A 
A bill (S. 6127) granting an increase of pension to Samuel Fraze; 


rson not g citizen of 


and 

A bill (S. 6128) granting an increase of pension to Jane Riner 
(with an accompanying paper). 

Mr. KEARNS introduced the following bills; which were sey- 
erally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 6129) granting a pension to Charles Crimson, jr. 

A bill (S. 6130) granting an increase of pension to John E. 
Henderson; and 

A bill (S. 6131) granting a pension to Frank Clark. 

Mr. McCUMBER introduced a bill (S. 6132) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Fannie McHarg; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MARTIN introduced a bill (S. 6133) for the relief of the 
estate of James L. Miller; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GAMBLE introduced a bill (S. 6138) to set apart certain 
lands in the State of South Dakota as a public park, to be known 
as the Wind Cave National Park; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


DAM ACROSS THE ST, LAWRENCE. 


Mr. CULLOM. Task unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11657) allowing the construction of 
a dam across the St. Lawrence River. I think there is no oppo- 
sition to it from any quarter. 

The Secretary the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
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Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
on. 


¢ The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
The preamble was agreed to. 


REBECCA J. TAYLOR, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will 


read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
CARMACK, as follows: 

Whereas it appears that Rebecca J. Taylor, late a clerkin the War Depart- 
ment, holding a ition in the classified Service, was, by order of the Secre- 
ay 1 5 wan j from her position on the 7th day of June, 1902: Tkere- 

‘ore, be i 
Resolved by the Senate of the United States of America, That the Committee 


on Civil Service and Retrenchment be instructed to inquire and report the 


roe for such discharge and whether the same was made in accordance 
Ww W. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senate agree to the 
resolution? 

Mr. BERRY. I think there was a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that the motion to discharge the Committee on Privil 
and Elections from the further consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion in regard to the election of Senators should come up this 


morning. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There was a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement that it should go over subject to call. 

Mr. STEWART. -Iask the Senator to let me get up this bill 

Mr. BERRY. I understood that it had gone over from day to 
day, always coming in after the routine morning business, and 
then an a ment was made that at the conclusion of the routine 
morning business to-day the Chair should lay it before the Sen- 
ate. That is my understanding. 

The PRESIDEN T pro tempore. The unanimous-consent agree- 
ment was that it might lie on the table subject to be called up. 
The Senator can call it up at any time he pleases. 

Mr. HOAR. It is practically the same thing, I desire to say to 
the Senator. ` 

Mr. BERRY. Iask that it be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. I hope that will not be done. 

The TUER O tempore. pas Pe aa! from Arkan- 
sas interpose against the pending resolution 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator from Tennessee yields, I understand. 

Mr. CARMACK. Let it go over without losing its place. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution goes over. 

Mr. HOAR. What goes over? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution offered by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. CARMACK] touching an investiga- 
tion of the discharge from her position in the classified service of 
a Miss Taylor. 


ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
asks that there be taken from the table the following motion—— 

Mr. STEWART. I hope the Senator from Arkansas will not 
press that motion until I can dispose of the motion to reconsider 
the Choctaw treaty. Ihave given notice of it for several morn- 
ings, and I have been trying to get it up. 

Mr. BERRY. The motion has been on the table for a week or 
ten days. It went over on account of the Philippine matter, I 
can not consent that it shall go over i 


Mr. STEWART. I hope it will not be taken up. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
has a right to have it taken up. = 


Mr. STEWART. Without a motion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; without a motion. 

Mr. HALE. I think it was on my suggestion that this matter 
went over. As I recollect, the Senator from Arkansas moved to 
discharge the Committee on Privileges and Elections. I called 
his attention to the fact that the chairman of the committee was 
absent, and that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], 
who is very much interested in the measure, was absent, and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], I think, suggested that 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Depew], another important 
member of the committee, was absent. I asked the Senator not 
to make his motion on that day, and he very readily seeing the 
situation, said he did not want to take it up in the absence of 
those Senators and suggested that he would make it the next day. 
But after that suggestions were made that it go over still further, 
and Wednesday, to-day, was fixed upon, and I suppose the motion 
of the Senator comes up this morning. 

Mr. BERRY. If the Senator will permit me, it did not require 
any motion. It was under the previous unanimous agreement 
that it went over until to-day without losing its place. When I 
moved to take it up, it was stated by the Senator, as he said, that 
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the Senators named were absent, and he suggested that it go over 
until Tuesday or Wednesday. Finally, I said, We will 


RECORD will show it was agreed that the Chair should lay it be- 

fore the Senate on Wednesday morning, by which time the Sena- 

e Massachusetts and others would have an opportunity to 
ere. 

Mr. HALE. There is no issue between us as to what was 
agreed upon as to time. My recollection may be incorrect, but 
it is that the Senator had moved to discharge the committee. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON] 
a week or ten days ago moved to discharge the committee. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] asked that it go over 
until the next morning, and it went over until the next day, when 
the Senator from Massachusetts offered a substitute for that mo- 
tion. It then went over without losing its place, the Philippine 
measure being on hand. It went over from day to day in that 
way, and that measure was disposed of. I then asked that the 
Chair lay it before the Senate, as it had been holding its place 
from time to time. The Senator from Maine who now occupies 
the floor objected on account of the absence of the Senators 
named, and it was thereupon agreed, as I think the Recorp will 
show, that it should go over until this morning. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BERRY. Isubmit that it does not require any motion, 
and it is laid before the Senate in regular course. That is the 
point I make. 

Mr. HALE. I do not make the point that it requires a motion. 
I may be incorrect, but even when it went over the Senator’s 
motion to discharge the committee was pending. If the Senator 
did not make that motion, then Iam mistaken. If he made that 
motion, the whole matter went over until this morning, and that 
motion is now pending. That will depend upon whether he made 
the motion. I understood that he made it. 

4 Mr. STEWART. May I inquire of the Chair what the mo- 
on is? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. HALE. What took place before the unanimous-consent 
agreement? What was the action of the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

. Mr. HALE. I do not ask that that be read. 
Mr. STEWART. Let us hear what it is. 

Mr. HALE. What took place before the agreement? The 
matter came before the Senate by some action on the part of the 
Senator from Arkansas. Now, what was that action? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion was made that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the motion to discharge 
the committee. 

Mr. HALE. Thatis whatI thought. It was a motion to dis- 
charge the committee, and that went over. 

Mr. BERRY. I should like to have the RECORD read. 

The 5 pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 

uested. 
e Secretary read from the proceedings of June 6, 1902, as 
follows: 
~ Mhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] 
asks unanimous consent that the resolution lie on the table, subject to be 
called up on Wednesday morning next. Is there objection? 

Mr. McComas. Before that is done, Ionly want a moment to say that there 
are not many Senators now present, and, as has been stated 72 he Senator 
from Maine Ir. HALE], the chairman of the Committee on vileges and 
Elections [Mr. BURROWS] is not present; the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts Mr. HOAR], who has a substitute for the resolution, is not penant and 
I do not know that he will be, and the Senator from New York [Mr. DEPE AN 
who proposed an amendment vital in this matter, is not present, and I do 
not know that he will be. Would it not be well, therefore, to let the matter 
go over until gag and then fix a day? 

Mr. Berry. No, Mr. President: I object to that, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to ask a-question before we consent to the arrange- 
ment. This resolution, of course, will not interfere with the order of busi- 
ness at 2 o'clock, if it is taken a on Wednesday iain The una: ous 
consent will onl apply, as I understand, to the morning hour? 

Mr. BERRY. understand it. 

The PRESIDENT pro 8 The Chair so understood the request. 

Mr. ALLISON. I merely desire to have that understood. : £ 

Mr. McComas. My only anxiety is whether that will give sufficient time 
for the absent Senators to be present. 

Tie ä 5 are. — to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas Mr. BERRY]? The Chair hears none, and that order is 
made, 

Mr. HALE. Now, what I want to know is what the situation 
was when it went over. If the Secretary will read the proceed- 
ings in the Senate that led to the suggestion of the matter going 

cover I will be very much obliged. It came before the Senate in 
some way. What was the motion of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BERRY. The motion of the Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
WELLINGTON] was to discharge the Committee on Privileges and 
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Elections from the further consideration of the joint resolution 

roposing an amendment to the Constitution to elect United States 

5 5 y the people. The Senator from Massachusetts objected 
at. 

Mr. HALE, I am not talking about what took place the day 


before. 

Mr. BERRY. Well, I am coming along to it. The next morn- 
ing the Senator from Massachusetts offered a substitute or an 
amendment to the motion of the Senator from Maryland. It was 
not disposed of when some other matter came up, and then it 
was agreed that it should go over without losing its place on the 
table; that is all. 

Mr. HALE. Now, I want to know what took place on Friday 
or whatever day it was, when this matter came up and the agree- 
ment was made that it should go over. Let the Secretary state 
what the Recorpshows. There was some motion made. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas made amotion. I want to know what it was. 
I want to know what we are doing. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I understand that there was no 
motion made in connection with it. 

Mr. . I Want to see what the RECORD shows. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The original motion, as suggested 
by my colleague, was made by the Senator from Maryland. That 
motion was 3 and as a matter of right it was laid before 
the Senate the next morning. It having been objected to at the 
time it was made, the presiding officer must lay it before the 
Senate the next day. e next day there was not time to con- 
sider it, and by unanimous consent it went over to another day, 
to this particular day specified, and it has exactly the same right 
to-day that it had when it came over the day after it was made, 

Mr. HALE. That is, the motion to discharge the committee, 
made either by the Senator from Arkansas or the Senator from 
Maryland, is now pending. 

7185 JONES of Arkansas. Yes, sir; that is my understanding 
of it. 

Mr. HALE. That is my understanding. I do not care who 
made the motion. I know that is what came over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion made by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON] to discharge the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections from the further consid- 
eration of the joint resolution is before the Senate. 

Mr. CLAPP. I take it, Mr. President, that the continned re- 
fusal of the committee to rt the joint resolution providing for 
an amendment to the Constitution authorizing the election of Sen- 
ators by popular vote may as well be considered as bringing, by 
this motion, the merits of the joint resolution before the Senate, 
and with that view of the situation I desire to submit a few re- 
marks relative to the joint resolution itself. 

Certain objections are made to the proposition to amend the 
Constitution and provide for the election of Senators by a direct 
vote. 

The first objection which I note, one which was urged by the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], is that 
it violates the pledge which was given in the adoption of the 
Constitution in that clause of the Constitution which provides 
that as to an equal number of Senators to each State there shall 
be no amendment without the consent of every State. It seems 
to me, with due deference to the distinguished Senator, that such 
a contention can not be successfully made. The language re- 
ferred to in the Constitution itself is: 

And that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate. 

It seems to me to go without argument that that applies not to 
the manner in which Senators shall be elected, but to the number 
which each State shall have relatively with the other States, a 
number that was agreed upon in the convention to be two to each 
State. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the Senator proceeds with his proposition, 
I ask him to allow me to call his attention to one point. There 
should also be read in that connection the definition of the Sen- 
ate. My point is that a body of a certain character, defined in a 
certain way by the Constitution, was established; and to say that 
you shall not have a body of that kind any longer is to say that 
there shall not be any Senate hereafter. Now, will the Senator 
be good enough to read in that connection what is said of the 
Senate? 

Mr. CLAPP. It is unnecessary to read it, because I concede 
that the American Constitution provides that the Senate shall * 
consist of men elected by States legislatures. I think that covers 
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Mr. HOAR. That is the point. 

Mr. CLAPP. Now, when we come to the provision which 
guarantees to every State its equal representation, I answer that 
the word equal there can have no significance and no refer- 
ence except to numbers itself, and can not apply to the manner in 
which Senators are to be elected. Isubmit that there can be no 
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successful contradiction of that proposition. The language of 
the Constitution is: 

And that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of— 

What? Of representation in the Senate, of Senators, as by this 
instrument it is provided shall be elected? No; but 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrago in the Senate. 


The word that relates to proportion, the word that relates to 
numbers is used there. The word equal“ limits the significance 
of that provision. It seems to me, I repeat, that there can be no 
question but what that was simply a pledge that each State should 
be entitled to its equal proportion of Senators, and should not be 
deprived of that proportion without its own consent. 

The next objection that is made to this proposition is that it 
overturns the policy of the fathers of the Constitution in a con- 
troversy which they waged with one another and out of which 
the election of Senators by the legislature was finally accepted as 
acompromise. Iam willing to concede that that view does pre- 
vail as a popular impression; I am willing to concede that that is 
the conclusion reiterated time and again by the commentators 
upon the American Constitution; but I challenge the correctness 
of that statement, in view of the expressions found in the debates 
that preceded the adoption of the Constitution itself. 

Mr. President, the controversy over the election of Senators did 
not begin with Senators. It began with the primary proposition 
of the election of the lower House of Congress. The debate upon 
that question produced three distinct propositions. One was that 
the members of the lower House of Congress should be elected 
directly hy the people; another was that they should be elected 
by the legislatures, and still another was that they should be 
nominated by the legislatures and elected by the people. The 
conditions which then prevailed were somewhat peculiar. It 
was a period of reaction against former conditions. 

The Revolutionary war been w: and brought to a suc- 
cessful termination by such men as Thomas Jefferson arousing 
the latent forces of democracy, but no sooner was the war suc- 
cessfully terminated than the men who had used the powers of 
democracy in the prosecution of the war itself became alarmed 
at the idea and spirit of democracy, and running all through the 
debates in the Constitutional Convention is the evidence of alarm 
on the part of the leaders of that day at What they regarded as 
vesting too much power in the people themselves. 

The controversy on the election of members of Congress turned 
u that question, and such men as Rutledge, Pinckney. 
8 Sherman, and others (quoting now from memory, I 
may not get their names exactly accurate), were opposed to the 
people selecting the lower House of Congress, the question of the 
election of Senators not yet baying arion 

Mr. Madison was one of the chief exponents of the popular 
election of the members of the lower House, and the matter was 
finally compromised by providing that the members of the lower 
House should be elected by popular vote. 

They then proceeded to the consideration of the manner in which 
Senators should be elected, and Gerry was driven from every 
stronghold which he had sought to occupy in his resistance to the 
right of the people to participate in the Government. He made 
the appeal to some of the men who were in sympathy with the 
doctrine of State sovereignty that the election of Senators by the 
legislatures would in a measure extinguish and wipe out State 
sovereignty. But that was a mere incident to the discussion. 
The great controversy that was wegen was whether the people 
should elect the Senators, or whether the Senators should be 
sifted, as Pinckney said, through the legislature, it being Pinck- 
ney’s idea that the Senate should occupy as near as possible a 

ition in comparison with that of the House of Lords of Eng- 
and. 

Finally as a compromise not as to the relation of the State and 
Federal Government, but as a compromise upon the broad ques- 
tion as to who should elect the Senators, it was decided that the 
Senators should be elected by the legislatures. 

The idea that the Senator represents the sovereignty of the 
State finds no warrant in the fact that he is elected by the legis- 
lature. The sovereignty of the State, that special identity which 
we call the State. consists not of a legislature, but it consists of 
legislative, judicial, and executive departments; and it might as 
well be said that if the Senator was appointed by the chief justice 
of the supreme court of a State he represented the sovereign 
character of his State. 

But, Mr. President, there is another objection urged to this pro- 
posed change in the election of Senators, and that is that we are 
violating one of the cardinal tenets of the fathers; that this is the 
first time that an effort has ever been made to materially and 
radically change the policy of this Government. I submit that 
the history of this Government does not warrant that statement. 
No man can hold in higher reverence the memory of the fathers 
than do I; but, before we should be bound by precedent, we must 
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great truths: First, the fallible nature of man; 
and second, the impossibility of any man, I care not how able, 
13 great, how wise he may be, anticipating the needs of the 
ture. 
When we apply this principle to the idea of government, we 
have got to recognize another great principle, and that is, in all 
human Tro there never was an attempt made to formulate a 


recognize two 


rigid and fixed schemeof government thatit did not fail because it 
or to recognize the changes in conditions that time would 
ring. 

The American Constitution would have been no exception to 
this rule had it not contained within itself the elements of its own 
modification. But, sir, even then it would have proved a dis- 
astrous failure had it not been that the American people were 
great enough, wise enough, and patriotic enough to change the 
fundamental principle and policy of our Government without 
even resorting to the measure 3 in the Constitution itself 
for effecting such a change. arce was the ink dry with which 
the Constitution was written until, notwithstanding the wisdom 
of the fathers, it was found necessary to begin its modifications 
by the process of amendment. 

It is said that the earlier amendments were only designed to 
carry into effect the spirit and purpose of the Constitution itself. 
That may be, but the thirteenth amendment stands out either 
as merely vapid declamation or as a radical change in the policy 
of the Government. Either under the original Constitution 
slavery was permissible—and if so, the amendment reversing 
that policy reversed it as to an important and material policy— 
7 it was not permissible, and that amendment was mere idle sur- 
plusage. 

But we go further than that. In the early history of this coun- 
try it was contended almost generally that the Government must 
be limited to the primary functions of government itself. Dur- 
ing the days when the presence and the memory of the fathers of 
the Constitution still lingered in our midst. that was a view which 
was universally and generally accepted; but in the process of time 
we began a cal change. 

We began to yoke government side by side with the industrial 
and economic forces, and to-day in this Chamber the proposition 
is being debated of invoking the functions of government, not for 
development within our own borders, but that we may go into 
the Treasury of this nation and take untold millions ran go into 
a foreign land and there inaugurate and carry forward the pur- 
chase, building, and maintenance and operation of railroads and 
canals. I submit that there was not a man in that great delib- 
erative body that gave to the world the American Constitution 
that ever dreamed that that was one of the functions for which 
the Government they framed was being organized. 

But, sir, even in a more marked respect than that we have 
changed the fundamental policy of our Government. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] in his h 
referred to the fact that in yonder hall sits a tribunal that holds 
within bounds all the vast powers of a great nation as the law of 

avitation holds in check the stars and the planets in their order. 

t is true that that tribunal sits there to-day; but, Mr. President, 
that is not the tribunal that the fathers of this country gave ug 
when they formulated and gavo forth this Constitution. 

A little more than a hundred years ago John Jay was offered 

the position of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. He declined that offer upon the ground that that court 
did not possess the power and authority to maintain its dwn dig- 
nity or to serve the interests of the American people, and he had 
some warrant for that when we realize that the governor of Penn- 
sylvania had called out the militia to resist the mandates of the 
Supreme Court and when the State of Georgia had passed a law 
making it a misdemeanor to carry into effect the mandates of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
‘ ohn Marshall was finally offered the position, and he accepted 
it. I will not weary the Senate this morning with discussing the 
evidence as to what position the Supreme Court occupied in the 
minds of the founders of this Government. They undertook to 
establish three coordinate branches of the Government. You 
might take a spiritual or divine essence and divide it into branches 
coordinate, if you please, but you never could have three coordi- 
nite human agencies, Somewhere above the warring interests of 
the three there must be a power to regulate, or one of those three 
must of itself assume that authority. 

Chief Justice Marshall took that position; and I bring him to- 
day as a witness u the proposinon that it was never under- 
stood or dreamed of that the Supreme Court, or the judicial branch 
of the Government, could set aside the act of what was deemed 
the great popular department of the Government—the legislative. 
Less than a year before he took that seat he declared, in the Ware 
case, that the court had no authority to set aside an act of the 
e ea as void because it contravened the constitutional limi- 

ion, 
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But when he occupied that position and assumed that high 
office he soon discovered what the genius of American citizenship 
was bound sooner or later to discover, and that was that some- 
where in this organization there had to be some power which 
could judge between conflicting interests and warring powers, 
and he arrogated—and I use that word advisedly—that power to 
the Supreme Court, when he declared that it was for the court 
to point out what the law was; and if an act of Congress contra- 
vened what the court declared to be the law, that then the act of 
Congress failed, because it would not be a law in the light of the 
declared will of the tribunal itself. In other words, with one 
stroke of his pen he placed the Pupreme Court above the legis- 
lative department, not only as to those questions that go to the 
rights of citizens, but that court has gone on until to-day the 
American people, and wisely, too, recognize the right of that 
court to regulate the governmental and political policies of this 
great nation by calling a halt upon legislative enactment. 

That tribunal sits there to-day, but it is not the tribunal that 
the fathers of our country created. 

I can not take the time to dwell at length upon the struggle or 

wi 


which this was accomplished, but every lawyer is familiar 

the history of that controversy, every layman is familiar with the 

fact that to-day it sits in yonder chamber and there is no appeal 

from its decisions in the path of ; andit sits there the most 

angan tribunal on earth; but I y submit that its position 
ay is an absolute reversal of the policy, the purpose, and the 

will of the founders of this Government. 

But, sir, in another important respect we have departed from 
the policy of the fathers and reversed their purposes. When the 
Constitution was under debate, a proposition was made to clothe 
the Federal Government with power to coerce a recreant State. 
Madison declared that that could not be; that to attempt to force 
a State would be to declare war and annul the com between 
the States, and the proposition was unceremoniously dismissed. 
It is a singular coincidence that fifty years later Attorney-General 
Black, in ing of this same question in an opinion addressed to 
Mr. Buchanan, who was then President, declared that the Federal 
Government had no power or right to invade a State for coercive 
p , and that an invasion of a State for such purposes would 
of itself work its expulsion from the Union. 

In the Virginia plan of the constitution the word “nation” 
appears twenty-six times, I think, and yet by one resolution it 
was stricken out wherever it occurred in the proposed constitu- 
tion, and the coe ps le that the citizen owed his superior 
allegiance to the Federal Government and not to the State gov- 
ernment never again received authoritative recognition, epee 
from the decisions of the Supreme Court, until the State of Ne- 
yada gave forth a constitution, one drawn, I believe, by the pres- 
ent junior Senator from that State [Mr. STEWART], followed a 
few months later by Maryland. But it was as absolutely im- 
possible to have two sovereignties in one as it was to have three 
coordinate human agencies. One must rise above the others and 
place a check on the relations between the two. 

John Marshall by one stroke of the pen forever banished the 
word compact,” when he said that the Constitution should be 
read and understood as words were commonly understood, not by 
the men who framed it, for that would be the law of interpreta- 
tion as to contracts and compacts, but as understood by the men 
for whom it was intended, which would be the law of interpreta- 
tion of law itself. 

He then proceeded to go further and decided that while the 
Federal Government is only a Government of limited powers, yet 
it is for the Federal Government itself to determine what the limi- 
tations are. What, then, became, so far as judicial construction 
is concerned, of the idea of coordinate sovereignty, if the Federal 
Government was clothed with the power to determine its own 
limitations? There was absolutely no limitation left upon the 
Federal power except the own judgment, the wisdom, and patri- 
otism exercised in determining the limitation itself. That posi- 
tion was maintained. He sat there after the political complexion 
of the court changed, but the American people had recognized 
that great principle, and the principle survived, until finally, on 
the battlefields of this Republic, the manhood of this country 
wrote that principle in letters of blood into the spirit and policy 
of American Government. 

I submit, Mr. President, in all fairness and candor, if that is 
not a complete reversal of the policy, . and the plan of 
the fathers of this country as enunciated in the Constitution it- 
self. Certainly it is above the rank of mere trivial correction, as 
is suggested in one of the speeches in opposition to this proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. President, these illustrations simply serve two purposes: 
First, to show the necessity for change as changes became neces- 
gary; and secondly, to show that we should not always yield blind 
obedience to a theory simply because it is sanctioned by long 
observance, 
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But, for all that, we ought not to make a change unless there is 
some reason for a change. 

The fourth objection which is urged to the constitutional amend- 
ment ing the office of Senator elective is that it would destroy 
the independence of Senators and break down the personality of 
the Senate in the fact that it would shorten the career of members 
of the Senate. With all due deference to those who advocate that 
view, it has seemed to me for years—and during all these years 
the principle has never grown with such intensity as within the 
18 and a half I have been permitted to be a member of this 

—that this is the very reason why the change ought to be 

e. Instead of striking down the independence of a Senator 
or weakening his tenure of office, a popular election and appeal 
to the people would add to his independence and strengthen his 
tenure of office, and I propose to demonstrate that by the lives 
and careers of the very men who most strongly and strenuously 
op’ this change. 

There are any number of men amply equipped by their natural 
ability to pront. discuss, and administer great public questions 
who are absolutely lacking in the ability to we Te Pr caucuses, 
conventions, and legislatures. To-day the difficulty which a 
Senator experiences during what I am going to call his crucial 
experience—I know of no better term, and I may use that a time 
or two again—is to maintain the proper relation of a political and 
personal character with a few leaders scattered through his State 
and who are powerful factors in their relation to legislative forces. 

The man who su in passing that point and possesses the 
ability and reaches a position where he is recognized as one 
amply qualified to be all a Senator should be is the man who 
serves out the long career in this body. I undertake to say that 
there is nothing that would so add to the independence of the 
Senator as to relieve him of this personal political relation and 
piace the Senator where, ignoring leaders, ignoring legislatures, 

e can take his stand upon broad public questions and appeal to 
his entire constituency in that manner, and you then place him 
in a position of independence and strength. 

Now, I appeal to Senators if their experience and observation 
does not confirm this statement. Take the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], a man who to-day is recognized 
as admired and respected throughout the length and breadth of 
this nation. He is not here because of his skill in man Sper 
conventions and legislatures, but because he has won such a place 
in the hearts and in the minds of his people that the act of the 
legislature in selecting him is a mere ratification of the popular 
will. He stands here to-day, and let us hope that he will—and 
he will by the will of his people—until nature shall demand the 
payment of nature’s great and last debt. 

I turn to the distinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. Mor- 
GAN], @ man who not only has the respect and confidence of his 
peop e, of the members of this body, and of the American people, 

mt, if I may use the term in connection with that life which men 
live in the association of politics, he has the love of all, and he 
stands here to-day, why? Because of his ability to manipulate 
conventions? No. No man whose mere dictum is recognized the 
length and breadth of this land upon a constitutional question 
can be an adept in the matter of managing and manipulating 
caucuses and conventions. 

So might goon alongtheline. Itistheexperienceofevery man 
in this body that just in proportion as a man gets away from the 
legislature, as he gets away from those political and personal re- 
lations and becomes strong in the confidence of his people, he be- 
comes free and independent, and his tenure in office is increased. 

Mr. President, it has been suggested in one of the speeches in 
opposition to the election of Senators by the people, that the Sen- 
ate must defend itself against a popular uprising. Let me sug- 
gest that the Senate has not defended itself, and the Senate can 
not defend itself against the purposes and the will of the Amer- 
ican people to participate directly in the election of United States 
Senators. 

It has been suggested that this movement is a mere mushroom 
movement; that it is actuated by a few typewritten letters scat- 
tered throughout the country. If that is so, why is it that State 


after State taken every means in its poner within the limita- 
tions of this Constitution to make the office of United States Sen- 
ator elective? . 


A few days ago we congratulated the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. CLAY] upon the fact that a primary election, an 
appeal to the people, had been had, and it had been determined in 
his favor. Will any man in this Chamber say that that Senator 
is less independent, will any man say that his tenure of office is 
less secure, because the people of his State have pronounced their 
verdict and declared that he shall succeed himself? 

A few days 8 congratulated the junior Senator from the 
State of South ota [Mr. KITTREDGE] upon what? Upon his 
having managed to control the legislature? No; but upon the 
absolute failure of the Senate to defend itself against the efforts 
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of the people to participate in the election of Senators, because a 
convention had 33 called in his State and nominated him for 
the office of Senator, and his election follows as a mere sequence. 

Will anyone assert that he is less independent because of this 
popular expression of the will of the people of his State? K 

s is something more than a mere m m growth in- 
spired by typewritten letters scattered throughout the country. 
It is an earnest on the part of the people of their determination 
in some way or other to be heard and to take part in the selec- 
tion of United States Senators. 

There is evidence of the fact that State after State, especially 
in the South and West, has, either by conventions or pnay 
elections, gone just as far as it could in this direction. It is not 
all confined to the West, either, but the placid, slumbering bosom 
of Pennsylvania politics has been disturbed by these pulsations 
of public sentiment, and last winter, if I remember correctly, the 
legislature of that State declared in favor of the popular election 
of United States Senators. 

Now, why attempt to dam up this 5 and ever- 
increasing force of public sentiment? Why force the people of 
this country in a roundabout way to accomplish that which they 
ask at our hands to be permitted to accomplish in a plain and 
direct way? 

Mr. President, there is one other phase of this question, and 
that is the attempt to frighten certain members of the Senate 
from its support upon the theory that if we change the Constitu- 
tion as to the election of Senators we must of necessity change 
the basis of representation. 

Ia to Senators, to whom that threat is made in the hope 
of frightening them from the support of this measure, if my con- 
tention is not right, namely, that no State can, without the con- 
sent of that State itself, be deprived of the right to send two 
Senators here in whatever way the law may prescribe. It isa 
false alarm, designed to drive the real friends of this measure 
from its support. 

It is possible that this resolution at this time will be defeated, 
but, as I said before, you can not stay the force of public will 
for it is more than mere sentiment when the people of this coun- 
try, by every means left to them under the Constitution, seek to 
make the office of United States Senator, as it should be, an 
elective office. f 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I ask for a vote on the motion 
to discharge the committee, 

Mr. BACON. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee a question before I am called on to vote. When this mat- 
ter was up some days ago, the day the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Burrows] made his report, I made two inquiries then 
which had the same object which I now have in view. I desire 
to ask the Senator whether the committee in making the report 
which has been made through him, intended that that should be 
indicative of the desire on the part of the members of the com- 
mittee to be discharged from the further consideration of this 
joint resolution? i 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator, I will 
state that my impression is that it was not so intended; that the 
object of the committee, as I understood, was to advise the Sen- 
ate of the progress made by the committee in the consideration 
of this question. No desire was expressed one way or the other 
as to the discharge of the committee; but I was simply di 
to report the status to the Senate, and leave it for the considera- 
tion of the Senate whether the committee should continue its 
consideration of the measure or whether the Senate preferred to 
take it into its own hands. 

Mr. SPOONER. I should like to ask the Senator if the com- 
mittee is still considering the measure? 

Mr. BURROWS. The joint resolution is still before the com- 
mittee, but since the motion to discharge the committee was made 
the committee have not considered the joint resolution; but when 
this motion is disposed of, if the committee is not discharged, of 
course it will resume the consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. May I ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee a question? 

Mr. BURROWS. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Does the chairman believe that it is pos- 
sible, after the votes taken in that committee upon this joint reso- 
lution, for that committee ever to report it to the Senate, either 
favorably or unfavorably, as it came from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or as it has been amended, or asitcan ever possibly be 
amended? I will make the question shorter. Does not the chair- 
man of the Committee on Privileges and Elections believe—is he 
not satisfied—that the only way that that joint resolution will 
ever come out of that committee will be for the Senate to take it 
out by a vote discharging the committee from its further consid- 
eration? 

Mr. BURROWS. No; I would not be prepared to say that. 
All I can say is that if the Senate shall refuse to discharge the 
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committee—which I hope it will—the committee will resume the 
consideration of the joint resolution and do the best it can to 
reach a conclusion. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Then, Mr. President, in this connection 
I want to say, as a member of that committee, that the commit- 
tee has refused to report that joint resolution back to the Senate 
as it came from the House; that the committee has amended that 
joint resolution on motion of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Derew]; that the committee then by a vote of yeas and nays re- 
fused to report that joint resolution back to this Senate as 
amended, either favorably or unfavorably, and I defy any mem- 
ber of that committee to suggest how it is possible for that com- 
mittee ever to bring back to the Senate that joint resolution, un- 
amended or amended, either adversely or favorably. I wait for 
the chairman of the committee, I wait for any member of the 
committee, to suggest within the realm of 833 how that 
joint resolution can ever come back into this Senate Chamber, 
unless the Senate shall discharge the committee from its further 
consideration. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I am myself in favor of a bill, 
which I had the honor to introduce, providing that after a cer- 
tain number of ballots in the State legislature there shall be an 
election by a plurality. That, in my judgment—deferring to the 
judgment of other gentlemen—would remove the chief popolis 
dissatisfaction with the present arrangement, and that is that it 
creates deadlocks and the election goes over. That was the last 
pending matter before the committee, and they have not yet 
acted upon that. 

Some members of the committee had some doubt about its con- 
5 but in the case of one member who had such a 
doubt I think the doubt has been removed by further reflection. 
That was called up and pending when the committee adjourned 
some time ago,as I understand. When that is di of. then, 
so far as I know, the whole committee will have formed by a 
majority an opinion on every one of the solutions of this ques- 
tion, and a majority of the committee will be ready to advise the 
Senate whether they ought to pass the House joint resolution, or 
the majority of the committee will be ready to advise the Senate 
whether they ought to pass that bill, or the majority of the com- 
eee w AT a Pavie pelt te cane with Ge House 
joint resolution is , it sho wit. o amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

A majority of the committee will be ready to advise the Sen- 
ate whether, amending it as the Senator from New York pro- 
poses, still it should be passed or be defeated. In other words, 
you will have the opinion of the committee on every possible 
phase of this question. 

The committee has devoteđ a great many sessions and a good 
deal of anxious thought to this matter. Some people think it is 
one of the gravest questions which has come up since the begin- 
ning of the Government. Others think it of less importance, 
although everybody agrees itis a very grave question. 

Now, the motion to discharge the committee will take it out of 
the hands of the committee when one of the most essential mat- 
ters connected with it is still undisposed of there. I have no 
doubt myself that when that is disposed of there the committee 
will be prepared, as I have said, to give the Senate its opinion on 
every phase of this question. I have never known the Senate to 
discharge a committee under such circumstances. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. President, I doubt if the Senator 
from Massachusetts in his long and honorable experience here 
ever before knew a committee to get into just such a fix. 

Mr. HOAR. Tke Senator will pardon me. That is because 
the committee do not in every respect take my advice. If they 
did they would not get into such a fix. But I find that thing 
happens pretty often nowadays. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam perfectly willing toaccept the Sen- 
ator's explanation, but nevertheless the fact remains that this 
committee is in an anomalous condition; in an awkward predica- 
ment. It is in very much the same fix that the teamster was who 
got stalled driving his wagon down hill. He could neither unload 
nor back out. That is about the shape the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections is in now. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will allow me once more, that is 
one of the troubles of the committee. When we get to dealing 
with this question the Senator from Kentucky tells us a delightful 
anecdote of this kind which takes up our attention and distracts 
us. That is one of the causes of delay. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Nevertheless the committee has not been 
sufficiently distracted to prevent it from reaching a fix where it 
can not help itself, and if it is ever to be gotten out of its predica- 
ment the Senate must do it by the Cæsarian process. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts will admit that the bill to which he has 
allnded, and which he tells the Senate is yet pending before the 
committee, and which he thinks when di of will solve all of 
this difficulty and relieve us from this embarrassment, has no 
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earthly bearing upon and no earthly connection with the question 
of electing Senators by direct vote of the people. 

The bill to which the Senator alludes, but the nature of which 
he fails to tell the Senate, is a bill that provides for a plurality 
election of a Senator by the legislatures of the several States after 
a certain number of ballots. That is all that it does. It does not 
touch the question as to whether the Senator shall be elected by 
direct vote of the people or by the intermediary process of a legis- 
lature. So whether that bill which the Senator has pending on 
reference to the Committee on Privileges and Elections shall be 
approved or disapproved will not in the slightest degree nor in the 
remotest shape touch the issue which the joint resolution presents. 

I repeat, the Senate shall have fair warning from at least one 
member of the committee. The situation there is conclusive. 
That joint resolution never can come out of the committee room 
and never will come out of it -unless the Senate takes it out by 
discharging the committee from its further consideration. It 
has been elaborately discussed for weeks and months. Week 
after week no attention was given by the committee to any sub- 
ject except the joint resolution. . 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Depew] introduced an 
amendment and spoke upon it at length in this Chamber. The 
amendment was elaborately debated in the committee room. It 
was adopted by a majority of the committee, and after that, by a 
yea-and-nay vote, the committee refused to bring the “louse joint 
resolution back here. either with a favorable or an adverse re- 

rt, either as the joint resolution came from the House or as it 

-had been amended in committee on the motion of the New York 
Senator. I submit in common candor—we had as well call 
things by their proper names—that any effort to keep the joint 
resolution in the hands of the committee any longer, in the face 
of this record, is sipiy an affidavit for a continuance. It is 
nothing more and nothing less. 

The resolution offered by the Senator from Massachusetts does 
nothing except to direct the committee to do what it has already 
tried to do, namely, to amend the joint resolution in such shape and 
such form as that it will be able to bring it back here and offer it 
to the Senate and recommend its adoption. It is an open secret 
the Senator from Massachusetts knows it and every other mem- 
ber of the committee knows it—that you can not so amend the 
joint resolution, itis not within the compass of human ingenuity 
so to amend it, as to induce a majority of the committee to recom- 
mend it favorably to the Senate. Nor have the opponents of the 
joint resolution been able in all these weeks and all these months 
so to amend the joint resolution as to induce the committee to re- 
port it back even unfavorably. It will not give the Senate an 
opportunity to vote upon it, and a majority of the committee 
never intend to give the Senate an opportunity to vote upon it. 

Whether I fail or whether I succeed, I never intend whilst I 
am a member of the United States Senate to desist from the effort 
to force a vote upon this question. At the hour of 2 o’clock it 
will go to the Calendar. That will not help you. A motion to 
take it from the Calendar can be renewed every day during the 
remainder of this and all succeeding sessions, and it will be made 
and it will be continued to be made at frequently recurring in- 
tervals until the Senate of the United States shall have a chance 
to vote upon the question of the election of Senators by a vote of 
the people. 

Mr. STEWART. We can vote to take it up, can we not? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I do not want anydebate. Iwant a vote. 

Mr. HALE. Let me say to the Senator that I do not think 
there is any disposition to run this matter by the hour of 2 
o'clock. I think we are entirely ready to take a vote now. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Let us take it. Mr. President, what is 
the question before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. STEWART. Let us vote. 

Mr. HOAR. I withdraw that for the present. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. It is withdrawn. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to discharge the committee from 
the further consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, per- 
haps I ought to state that in addition to the matter stated by the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts as pending before the com- 
mittee upon the subject of the-election of Senators, I had the 
honor of introducing at the opening of this Congress a proposed 
amendment, providing for the election of Senators by the people 
where the legislature failed to make achoice. It is now well un- 
derstood under the settled policy of the Senate that when the 
legislature adjourns without making a choice of Senator the ex- 
ecutive of the State can not appoint. The amendment proposed 
was that where a legislature failed to elect, then the executive of 
the State should call a popular electign for Senator. That propo- 


sition is pending before the committee and has not yet been con- 
sidered. So it will be observed that this whole subject, in many 


phases, is before the committee, and it is possible we will reach 


some conclusion. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I should like to ask the chairman 
of the committee one question. I understand it is said that the 
committee has refused or declined by vote to report back either 
the House joint resolution or the House joint resolution as amended 
upon the motion of the Senator from New York. I do not know 
under what other circumstances. I wish to inquire whether, at 
the time there was a vote not to report back the joint resolution 
to the Senate, there were pending the proposition of the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the proposition of the Senator from Michi- 
gan, the chairman of the committee, to which he has just allnded? 
If so, it seems to me it was quite proper to refuse to report back 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. BURROWS. In reply to the Senator from Connecticut, I 
will state that both propositions were then pending before the 
committee. The proposition of the Senator from Massachusetts 
had been, I believe, partially considered, but its consideration 
had not been concluded, and the proposition to which I refer had 
not been considered. It is still pending before the committee. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate 
more than a moment. As I understand the parliamentary status, 
it is simply this: The affirmative of this motion would bring the 
House joint resolution to the Senate without any of the amend- 
ments which have been considered by the committee and without 
that amendment which the committee have actually adopted. 
But that will not improve the situation when the original House 
joint resolution is brought back from the committee to the Sen- 
ate, because the friends of that amendment, objectionable to us 
and the adoption of which prevented a report of the original joint 
resolution by the committee, will present it here, and it will be 
adopted in the Senate precisely as it was adopted in the commit- 
tee. The liar situation is this—— 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator permit me for one moment? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. Ido not think the Senator can say that a ma- 
jority of the Senate will vote for the amendment simply because 
a majority of the committee did. 

i 1 I venture the prophecy, and I think it will be 
u 7 

The peculiar situation in the Senate, as well as in the commit- 
tee—and to committee transactions I shall not again refer—is this: 
There is a respectable number of gentlemen in the Senate who 
are opposed to any change in the present method of selecting 
Senators. There is another section of Senators who, agreeing to 
the change, insist upon coupling with it a change as to the power 
of determining the qualifications cf electors. Now, when what 
is known as the Depew amendment is proposed, the first section 
of Senators, who are opposed to any change, join with the second 
section of Senators, who are willing to have a change upon the 
condition of another change, and they adopt the Depew amend- 
ment. Then when the question recurs on the joint resolution as 
amended, every Senator on this side of the Chamber joins with 
you Senators on the other side who are opposed to any change at 
all and the joni resolution will be voted down. 

In my judgment that is exactly what will happen. I may add, 
believing that that would happen, perhaps as a matter of wisdom 
I would vote against occupying the time of the Senate by bring- 
ing the joint resolution here. Still, I am a member of the com- 
mittee, and perhaps I have some delicacy in insisting upon hold- 
ing in the committee a joint resolution which the Senate desires 
to consider. But further, while I ventured my prophecy, I am 
going to assume that I may be mistaken and that the Senator 
from Arkansas may be right, and that it is possible the Depew 
amendment might be voted down and the original House joint 
resolution adopted. Upon that bare hope—it is not more than a 
bare one—I intend to vote to discharge the committee. But at 
the same time neither now nor hereafter, nor at any time, will I 
ever vote to change the method of electing Senators when I must 
couple with it a surrender of the power now possessed by the 
States to determine the qualifications of their electors. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, I also am a member of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, and I wish to confirm the 
statements which haye been made here as to the industrious and 
sincere way in which the committee has labored to reach a con- 
clusion in regard to this general proposition. - 

In view of what the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] 
has said, I wish to say that I favored reporting the House joint 
resolution to the Senate as amended by the adoption of the Depew 
amendment, as it is called. That, however, did not prevail, and 
now we are confronted with the question whether or not the 
committee shall be discharged, and, I suppose, whether or not 
the Senate shall then take up this question and deal with it. I 
doubt whether we will rem ly the situation Saat rae the 
committee. But this is one of the questions which it seems will 
not down, and the Senator from Kentucky has told us that he 
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intends to renew this motion and press it upon the Senate at 
every opportunity—every day, during the morning hour—until 
in some manner we have a chance to vote upon the question 
whether or not the people are to be allowed to vote in the election 
of United States Senators. 

In view of all this, although doubting the wisdom of changing 
the present plan of electing Senators, I have concluded to vote in 
favor of piped the committee, with the understanding that 
we shall then take up this question and settle it. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That is right. 

Mr. FORAKER. I pro , if the Senator from New York is 
not here to offer his amendment, to offer it in his absence, unless 
some other Senator will kindly do so. I will do that, I will say 
to Senators on the Democratic side, in good faith, in order that, 
if it is to be a question whether or not Senators shall be elected 
by a vote of the people, we may make sure that the people have 
aright to vote. Therefore I shall vote to discharge the commit- 
tee. Then I shall vote to immediately consider the joint resolu- 
tion. I shall thereupon offer an amendment, and then I shall 
have something to say about it, perhaps, if I think it necessary. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Mr. President, as a member of the commit- 
tee, in response to the inquiry of the Senator from Kentucky, 
which was whether any member of the committee thought it 
likely or possible that the committee could agree on any report 
upon this proponon; I wish to express the opinion that there is 
far more likely to be an agreement by the committee upon a propo- 
sition to be reported to the Senate than there is likely to be any 
outcome of discussion in the Senate at this time. 

I think the Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] has clearly out- 
lined the situation. A number of Senators are opposed to any 
change. A number desire a change, so that the people may elect 
Senators, not making sure what le, or whether some or all 
of the people may elect Senators. Another body of Senators 
feel that if a change is to be made and the ple are to elect 
Senators, the election should be made by all the people, and that 
that can only be made certain when the registration, conduct of 
elections, and certification of the result, by the people in their 
elections, are made plain and secure. 

It seems to me, without disclosing the vote in the committee, 
that there is such a narrowness of difference that in further ef- 
forts there may be some conclusion, and that conclusion may be 
brought to the Senate far 
arrive at any conclusion. As has been said by the Senator from 
Ohio and the Senator from Texas, precisely the same question 
that is involved in the committee will arise here. The same atti- 
tude may bring the same result. It is agreed on both sides of 
the Chamber that there has been diligence in endeavoring to dis- 
pose of the joint resolution of the House. I apprehend that the 
chairman of the committee and other members of the committee 
will agree with me that there is far more likelihood of a conclu- 
sion in favor of one view or of another coming from the commit- 
tee, if it be not discharged, than there is likelihood that the Sen- 
ate can do as well as the committee has thus far done. 

It may be said that the committee has not succeeded in doing 
anything. The Senate will perhaps be further from doing any- 
thing, and it had better come in some shape from the committee. 
Therefore I shall vote not to discharge the committee, but with 
the expectation that the committee may bring some conclusion 
for the consideration of the Senate, I shall vote that it shall pro- 
ceed as committees do and should with the consideration of the 
joint resolution now pending before it. 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator from Maryland allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. McCOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. MASON. Do J understand the Senator to say that he is a 
member of the committee? 

Mr. McCOMAS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MASON. How long has the committee had the joint reso- 
lution under consideration? 

Mr. McCOMAS. It has been under consideration for weeks. 

Mr. BERRY. Six months, if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. MASON. The suggestion which the Senator from Mary- 
land now makes is that the committee be permitted further to 
consider it. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I think the Senate, if it considers the propo- 
sition as it will appear here, will probably consider it a very long 
time. I think the most likely way to have it di of is to let 
the committee, which by a narrow margin may bring a result, 
bring it to the Senate. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate for 
any length of time on this question. I am as anxious as the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] can ibly be to 
have a square vote upon the issue as presented by the House 
joint resolution. ` : 

Iam opposed to the amendment of the Senator from New York 


uicker than the Senate itself could | 


I have been a member of the Democratic party, if I may be per- 


mitted to make a personal remark, for nearly fifty years. If I 
have ever refused to vote for a candidate of that party, from the 
highest to the lowest office, I do not now remember it. The two 
last conventions of the Democratic party have declared in favor 
of the election of United States Senators by the people. 

I am so unfortunate as to be unable to agree with those conven- 
tions upon that question. I deny the right of any convention. 
State or national, to control ay been as a Senator of the United 
States. I do not believe that the evils of which complaint is now 
made will be remedied or removed by a change in the form of . 
electing Senators to this body. Ido not believe you can purify 
the fountain by changing the form of the stream that comes from 
it. When the time comes in this country that the people must 
be protected from their own corruption, their own ignorance, 
their own imbecility, it is a publication to the entire world that 
the theory of onr Government is a failure and that the people are 
not capable of self-government. 

We are told that the object of the joint resolution is to remove 
the facility with which corruption may be used in the election of 
Senators. Mr. President, my observation and experience teach 
me that where corruption can be used corrupt men will always 
find a way to use it. What will be the result if the joint resolu- 
tion is adopted as it comes from the House? Every intelligent 
man in this country knows that the candidates for United States 
Senators in the respective States will be nominated by conven- 
tions, and every intelligent man knows how easily conventions 
will be infiuenced by improper means to make nominations which 
the party represented in the convention will deem it their duty 
to support. 

We are told that to-day multimillionaires can buy legislatures. 
Who pretends to say that they can not, especially in the large 
cities, buy the votes, by hundreds and thousands, of the men who 
will by direct vote elect United States Senators? Who pretends 
to say that this body of United States Senators, 90 in number, 
is not equal in integrity, in intelligence, in all the great qualities 
of a representative capacity to the governors of the respective 
States? Who does not know that the governors consider it a pro- 
motion to come from their executive office to this body? Are the 
governors more honest, more intelligent, more fit to represent the 
people than the Senate as assembled here? Who says it? 

Mr. President, those governors are elected by direct vote of the 
people. And yet we are told that if we change the form of elec- 
tion we get rid of the impurity at the very source of all legisla- 
tive power. Sir, it reminds me—I am a Western man and use 
Western illustrations—of the countryman who on a hot day was 
carrying himself and a bag of corn to the country mill. He saw 
that his horse was laboring under the heat and burden im 
upon him, and in order to relieve the animal he got off, took the 
bag of corn upon his own shoulder, got back upon the horse, and 
congratulated himself that he had found a remedy. [Laughter. 
Who believes that if you change the form of election you get ri 
of the great motive power, the people, who, if corrupt themselves, 
will surely make that fact manifest in the result of any election? 

But, Mr. President, above all this, I am opposed, irrevocably 
opposed, to this change in our constitutional law because it de- 
stroys what I ‘consider one of the most valuable features of the 
Federal Constitution, adopted in 1789. 

A compromise was made in the Constitutional Convention 
upon this, as upon every other eee The smaller States in- 
sisted upon the election of two Senators by every State without 
regard to numerical population. The larger States insisted that 
the power to inaugurate revenue bills should be in the House of 
Representatives. A compromise was effected by which the 
smaller States received two Senators, and the Senate represents 
the State-rights feature of the Constitution. The House of Rep- 
resentatives represents the popular feature. Upon this compro- 
mise that great instrument, the Constitution of the United States, 
was made, 

What do you propose to do now? Instead of two legislative 
bodies, one representing the people at large, the other represent- 
ing the conservative and deliberate judgment of Senators not 
holding office for two years, but holding it for six years, and who 
are assumed to represent the States in their sovereign capacity, 
we are to have one great House of Representatives, two bodies 
sitting separately, but both in reality what the popular branch 
of the Congress is to-day. 

What do you invite bysucha change? You invite immediately 
the suggestion on the part of the larger States that if enumer- 
ation according to the people is to be adopted it shall apply in the 
Senate as well as in the House. More than this, yon invite con- 
tested elections as we see them now at the other end of the Capi- 
tol. You will find every Senator’s place here, if that place be- 
comes important for political success, dependent upon a contest 
in any or every township. The whole form of the Government 


and opposed to the joint resolution as it comes from the House. is changed and the basis upan which the Constitution was 
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adopted is given up under the claim that if the people were per- 
mitted to elect directly the election would be more pure 
under the present system. 

Now, Mr. President, I will simply say that all this issue is a 
plan adopted by adroit politicians, in my opinion, who desire to 
make the impression upon the people that they are better and 
purer and more competent to choose Senators than the men whom 
ae, may elect through a general assembly or legislature of the 

tate. 

I should like for some Senator to tell me how the people of a 
county or an election district can know better the qualifications 
for the high office of a United States Senator of a multimillionaire 
whom they have never seen, and whose name is put before them 
by a convention they never attended, than they can pass upon the 
qualifications of a member of the legislature. 

How can they better know as to the qualification of such a 
candidate than one of their own neighbors, with whom they have 
lived for years, with whose antecedents they are familiar, and 
whom they know to be honest, megani, and acquainted with 
their interests? But we are told that the question of the election 
of the multimillionaire with his millions of dollars, utterly un- 
known to the people, is to be passed upon by them in preference 
to this neighbor, whom they have known for half a century. 

I repeat, Mr. President, if the fountain is impure the stream 
yu beimpure. You can not evade this issue by the form of the 
election. 

I could go into many more arguments against this terrible in- 
novation. I belong, possibly, to a past school in public life. I 
believe the Constitution should be approached anxiously, care- 
fully, and every aspect of every change should be duly and fairly 
considered. I believe the men who made the Constitution—in 
which supreme power exists nowhere except with the people— 
prescribed the form to be adopted when that great instrument 
was to be amended, in order to avoid this desire on the part of 
the demagogues to achieve their own purposes by flattering the 


le. 
geo? the Secretary to read some extracts I have made from the 
debates in the Convention of 1787, giving the reasons for this 
clause in the Constitution. I have here the opinion of James 
Madison, who represented one school, and of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who represented the other. 

It has been said by leading members of the Democratic party, 
to which I belong, that Mr. Jefferson favored the election of Sen- 
ators by the people. I claim to be familiar with his writings, 
and he seldom spoke. There are expressions in some of his letters 
to his intimate friends, wherein he desired an extreme popular 
or democratic government, but Mr. Jefferson nowhere at any 
time declared that Senators of the United States should be elected 
by the people and not by the legislatures. 

I will ask the Secretary to read what I send to the desk, and 
I shall not detain the Senator any longer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 


nested. 
the Secretary read as follows: 


Mr. Madison says: 5 

“Tt is unnecessary to dilate upon the appointment of Senators by the State 
legislatures. Among the yarious modes which might have been devised for 
constituting this branch of the Government that which has been propose: 
by the convention is 5 the most congenial to pone opinion. It is 
recommended by the double advantage of favoring a select appointment and 
of giving to the State governments such agency in the formation of the Fed- 
eral Government as must secure the authority of the former and may form 
a convenient link between the two systems.“ 

json further says: ; 1 P 

“In arepublican government the legislative authority necessarily predomi- 
nates. The remedy is to divide the legislature into different branches and to 
render them, by different modes of electionand different principles of action, 
as little connected with each other as the nature of their common functions 
and common dependence on society will admit.” 

Mr. ilton says: 

“So far as the mode of formation may expose the union to the possibility 
of injury from the State legislatures, it is an evil, but it is an evil which can 
not be avoided without excluding the States_in their political capacities 
wholly from a place in the organization of the National Government. If it 
had been done, it would doubtless have been in reted into an entire dere- 
liction of the Federal principle, and would certainly have deprived the State 
ey of that absolute safeguard which they will enjoy under this 
provision.” 


Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I simply want to make one state- 
ment in explanation, to be added to my remarks. I said the last 
two Democratic national conventions had indorsed the election 
of United States Senators by the people directly. My friend from 
Texas [Mr. BAILEY], who was a member of the committee on res- 
olutions at Chicago—— 

Mr. BAILEY. No; I was not a member. 

Mr. VEST. I thought you were. At any rate, he was a mem- 
ber of the convention, like myself. I was under the impression 
that the platform at Chicago included this statement, but he tells 
me I am mistaken, and therefore I withdraw that. 


I wish to make one other statement. A friend suggests to me 
that 2 o’clock is about to approach and the vote can not be taken, 
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while if I had not spoken it could have been taken. I sincerely 
hope that the Senate will take it, and I shall make a motion to 
postpone the regular order in order that the vote may be taken 
upan discharging the committee from the further consideration 
of the joint resolution. 

Mr. BERRY. We will take the vote right now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON], 
to discharge the Committee on Privileges and Elections from the 
further consideration of the joint resolution. 

ERRY. On that question let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLAY (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopdkl. If he were 
present, I should vote yea.” 

Mr. CULBERSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. QUARLES]. 
If he were present, I should vote yea.” 

Mr. DUBOIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], but knowing 
his yiews on this question, I take the liberty of voting. I vote 
4 yea.” 

Mr. HANNA (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. RawWiaxs]. I trans- 
fer my pair to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. DRYDEN], 
and vote. I vote *‘ nay.” 


Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I have a general 


pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. If he were 
present, I should vote yea.“ 
Mr. HOAR (when his name was called). I have a general pair 


with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PETTUS]; but as he agrees 
with me on this subject, my pair been transferred, and I vote 
sė na 22 


Mr. KEARNS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Geson]. I transfer my 
pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jones], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. McENERY (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. DEPEW ], and with- 
hold my vote. If he were present, I should vote yea” and he 
would vote“ nay.” 

Mr. MALLORY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR]. 
If he were present, I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay]. I do not know how 
he would vote on this question. If he were present, I should vote 
s yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLAPP (after having voted in the affirmative). I havea 
general pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Seek ay as he would vote as I do on this question, I am at 
liberty to vote. I understand that the junior Senator from North 
3 is paired with his colleague [Mr. PRITCHARD] on this 
question. 

Mr. SPOONER. My colleague [Mr. QuARLEs] is absent in the 
discharge of public duties as a member of one of the Senate com- 
mittees. : 

Mr. TURNER. I wish to inquire if the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] has voted? 

i gien PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
e has not. 

Mr. TURNER. Ihavea general pair with that Senator. As 
he is not present, I withhold my vote. If he were present, I 
should vote “yea.” 

. CLARK of Montana (after having voted in the afirma- 
I am paired with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
. As he is not present, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. D L. Iam paired with the junior Senator from South 

Dakota [Mr. Hansproucu]. If he were present, I should vote 


é: ea. 
The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 35; as follows: 


YEAS—21, 
Bailey, Cockrell, McLaurin, Miss. Taliaferro, 
Bate, Dubois, Martin, Teller, 
Berry, Foraker. Mason, Tillman, 
Blackburn, Foster, La. Nelson, 

Heitfeld, Patterson, 

Clapp, ‘ones, Ar’ Perkins, 

NAYS—35. 
Aldrich, Ha: Millard, 
Allison, Dolliver, HEWES San on 
Bard Elkins, oar, N. X. 
Burnham, Fair Kean, Scott, 
Burrows, Foster, Wash. earns, . — 
Cullom, Galih MoComas? Tarh 
Deboe, Geutin. icCumber, Wetmore. 
Dietrich, Hale, 
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NOT VOTIN G-. 


en, “ii, uarles, 
Gibson, Mitch Tins, 
Clark, Mont. Hansbrough, Money, W. 
Clark, Wyo. Harris, organ, Simmons, 
bien Jones, Nev Penrose, Simon, 
Culberson, Lodge, Pettus, Turner, 
el, McEnery, Pri Warren, 
W, McLa 8.0. Proctor, Wellington. 


* 
So Mr. WELLINGTON’s motion was rejected. 
CUBAN RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I offer a resolution of inquiry and ask for 
its present consideration. 2 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 
resolution will be read to the Senate. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Sec: of War be, and he is hereby, directed to send 
to the Senate a full, itemized statement of all moneys collected and disburs 
by the authoritiesof the United States in Cuba from the military occupation 

ereof until May 20, 1902. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I ask that the resolution may be 


again read. 
The Secretary again read the resolution. 
Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. When was it introduced? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was just introduced with 
the request that it be considered now. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I think it had better lie over one 
day, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
resolution goes over. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I should like to state the reason. 
A portion of these expenses, up to a certain date, have been re- 
ported to the committee. I am under the impression that from 
that date up to the 5 time they could be sent here by the 
Secretary of War without any great delay, but it would make a 
very voluminous document, covering several volumes, and 
whether it can be done now and how much time would be re- 

uired I do not know, I should like to inquire about it during 
the day. 
AGREEMENT WITH CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator from Indiana yield to me 
that I may make a request? 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. I will yield for morning business. 

Mr. STEWART. I ask unanimous consent that the motion to 
reconsider the vote ts; which the Choctaw treaty bill was passed 
be taken up immediately after the morning business to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. LSON. Mr. President 

Mr. STEWART. It will take but a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
asks unanimous consent that the motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Choctaw treaty bill was passed may be taken up 
immediately after the morning business to-morrow morning. 

Mr. NELSON. I object to that. That time is given to the 
London dock clause bill. 

Mr. STEWART. Is all the time going to be taken up by that 


bill? 

Mr. NELSON. No; not all the time. I have given away this 
week to the naval appropriation bill, and I gave way to the mat- 
ter which occupied the Senate this morning. I am entitled to 
have the time to-morrow morning. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not understand that a unanimous-consent 

cement extends clear through the whole session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. i 

Mr. STEWART. Iwill inquire if the unanimous- consent agree- 
ment for the consideration of a bill can extend indefinitely during 
the whole session? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It did extend indefinitely in 
the case proposed by the Senator from Minnesota until the final 
disposition of the bill, not to conflict with almost everything else, 
however. 

Mr. STEWART. It ought not to conflict with necessary busi- 
ness, such as treaties and the like, and formal business of the 
morning hour. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the bill will be disposed of to-morrow. 

Mr. STEWART. I hope so. I think I shall move to lay it on 
the table if it is not disposed of. : 

MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of 17 disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13676) making appropriations for 
the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1903, and for other purposes, and asking for a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 


Mr. BURROWS. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments disagreed to by the House of Representatives and 
agree to the conference asked for by the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr, 
WARREN, Mr. Proctor, and Mr. COCKRELL were appointed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: . 

A bill (H. R. 14111) to authorize the construction of a bri 
across the Tennessee River, in the State of Tennessee, by the 
Harriman Southern Railroad Company; and 

A bill (H. R. 14691) to authorize the construction of a pontoon 
bridge across the Missouri River, in the county of Cass, in the 
ae of Nebraska, and in the county of Mills, in the State of 
owa, . 

ISTHMIAN CANAL. 


The Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the construction 
of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 


oceans. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Mr. President, we face a great undertak- 
ing, which completed will vitally affect the commerce of the 
United States and of the world. A new highway is to be estab- 
lished, through which a mighty commerce will pass during the 
centuries before.us. It is an axiom of trade that commerce fol- 
lows lines of least resistance, and when the narrow barrier divid- 
ing the great oceans is cut commerce will pass through it in 
constantly increasing volume between the Atlantic and Pacific 
ports of the United States and our territory in the seas, and be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific ports of our neighbors in North 
and South America, and between the ports of the other countries 
of the world. 

Years of discussion and futile effort to unite the two oceans lie 
back of us. Perhaps I should not say futile, as what has been so 
long attempted has served to accentuate the necessity of the work 
and point the way at last to its accomplishment. The task thus 
far has baffled statesmanship, defied individual and corporate en- 
terprise, and challenged the wealth and power of governments. 
For nearly four centuries an isthmian canal has been the dream 
of statesmen and the hope of commerce. For quite seventy-five 
years the attention of the United States has been directed to the 
subject more or less sharply and with more or less frequency. 
But not until now, at the morning of the new century, has a gov- 
ernment been able and strong enough and willing to speak the 
decisive word and to resolutely set about the hitherto almost im- 
possible task. 

More than fifty 5 5 ago the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was entered 
into between the United States and Great Britain, whereby the joint 
control of an isthmian canal was established. ‘The State Depart- 
ment and the records of Congress bear abundant testimony that 
this treaty defeated its own purpose and brought friction between 
the two great e powers. The treaty contained no 
terms by which it could be terminated by either Government. 
Whether changed conditions and alleged breaches of some of the 
conditions by either party worked its abrogation has long been a 
debatable question. I have been of those who believed that the 
treaty was not abrogated, but wasa subsisting convention, and that 
it should be respected as such until modified or abrogated, or super- 
seded by a new treaty. 

President McKinley, through his accomplished Secretary of 
State, John Hay, undertook to secure a modification or superses- 
sion of the treaty, and itis to their credit that we have confirmed 
and exchanged a treaty under which one of the most notable 
undertakings in the history of the world is to be accomplished. 
The Hay-Pauncefote treaty isa great achievement—a conspicuous 
tribute to our national self-restraint, our national honor, and to 
American diplomacy. 

Under it we may construct, maintain, and operate an isthmian 
canal under the distinct authority of the United States. Its 
neutralization invites the commerce of the world, and all coun- 
tries are concerned in its perpetual preservation. There will 
stand against our record now no taint or suggestion of national 
bad faith, and this work, which shall carry the commerce of the 
world long after the pyramids are resolved into dust, will proclaim 
both the honor and good faith of the United States. 

It looked for a time as though the demands of trade were so 
acute and impetuous that they would sweep away the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty by ex parte action; but while we were anxious to 
build the canal, we were more anxious to preserve inviolate our 
national good faith, and to not build it upon a foundation of 
broken covenants or upon ex parte renunciation. 

The United States does not underrate the magnitude of the 


work, Her resources are entirely adequate. She asks no aid of 
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any power—and is ready to carry the enterprise to its consumma- 
tion, and hold it perpetually for the commerce of the world, and 
upon terms of absolute equality. A 

. For many years this enterprise has been sanctioned by the 
judgment of the American people, except possibly a few of those 
who felt that the commerce between our Atlantic and Pacific 
ports might be diverted from the transcontinental rails and to 
their prejudice. Iam disposed to believe that such opposition 
has been unduly exaggerated, for those who have been charged 
with such a narrow view must, upon maturer reflection, have 
perceived . benefits in the more rapid and larger 
upbuilding and increase in wealth and power of our seaboard 
cities and the country back of them. ; 

The approval of the project by the people has found expression 
for years in the platforms of the various 8 parties, and no 

y has desi or dared to make an e upon the subject. 
nfluential commercial bodies and the prees have spoken forcibly 
and with remarkable unanimity in its favor. 

Granted the necessity and the wisdom of the construction of 
an Isthmian canal, it becomes essential that the most available 
route should be determined. 

Congress, appreciating the magnitude of the undertaking and 
feeling that it was insufficiently advised as to the most feasible 
route and its probable cost, authorized the President, by the river 
and harbor bill approved March3, 1899, as follows: 

Sxc. 3. That the President of the United States of America be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to make full and complete investigat on 
of the Isthmus of Panama with a view to the construction of a canal by the 
United States across the same to connect the Atlanti¢ and Pacific oceans; 
that the President is authorized to make investigation of any and all prac- 
ticable routes for a canal across said Isthmus of Panama, and particularly 
to 3 the two routes known, r tively, as the Nicaragua route 
and the Panama route, with a view to determining the most practicable 
and feasible route for such canal, together with the proximate and prob- 
able cost of constructing a canal at each of two or more of said routes; 
and the President is f er authorized to inves te and ascertain what 
rights, privileges, and franchises, if any, may be held and owned by any cor- 

rations, ations, or individuals, and what work, if any. has n done 

y such corporations, associations, or individuals in the construction of a 
canal at either or any of said routes, and particularly at the so-called Nica- 
n and Panama routes, respectively; and like to ascertain the 

cost of purchasing all of the rights, privileges, and franchises held and 
owned by any such corporations, associations, and individuals in any and all 
of such routes, particularly the said N; 8 route and the said Panama 
route, and likewise to ascertain the probable or proximate cost of construct- 
ing a suitable harbor at each of the termini of said canal, with the probable 


annual cost of maintenance of said harbors, re tively. And generally 
the President is authorized to make such full and complete inves tion as 
to determine the most feasible and practicable route across said Is us for 


a canal, together with the cost of constructing the same and placing the 
same under the control, management, and ownership of the United States. 

He was authorized to employ the necessary persons to accom- 
plish the purpose in view, and a million dollars was appropriated 
and put at his disposal. 

Mr. MORGAN. Would the Senator object to reading the last 
clause of that act? 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Not at all. I will read it entire. Ihave 
just read section 3. 

Sec. 4. To enable the President to make the investigations and ascertain- 
ments herein provided for, he is hereby authorized to employ in said service 
any of the engineers of the United States Army at his discretion, and like- 
wise to employ any engineers in civil life, at his discretion, and any other 

ns necessary to make such investigation, and to fix the compensation of 
any and all of such engineers and other persons. 

gc. 5. For the pu of defraying the expenses necessary to be incurred 

in making the investigations herein provided for, there is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 1 o sum 
o: *. eee 9 5 much thereof as may be necessary, to be disbursed by order 
0 S A 

nC. hereb: es to Congress the 
R FF ais E ie rn F in the 
premises. 

Does that cover what the Senator desires? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Mr. President, the scope of the inquiry was 
properly made broad and comprehensive, and the several matters 
to be investigated and reported upon were distinctly and specific- 
ally stated, and were such as were imperatively necessary to enable 
the Congress to arrive at a rational and satisfactory conclusion. 
They were such as the Congress should be fully advised about be- 
fore it should take up for consideration and final action a subject 
of such magnitude and far-reaching importance as the one which 
now engages our attention. 

Prior to this action of the Congress our minds had largely 
been confined to the Nicaraguan route. It seemed to be gener- 
ally accepted as a fact that in the construction of an Isthmian 
canal that route was the one to be adopted. Public opinion had 
long been focused upon it. This was not due to any careful study 
of the comparative merits of the respective routes, but rather to 
the fact that the Nicaraguan route had been exploited by Ameri- 
can companies, while the Panama route had been under the con- 
trol of the French. Political conventions of all parties for many 
years had favored the Nicaraguan route, but that the people had 
any preference, excepè upon lines of superior availability, there 
can be no doubt. 
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The Republican national convention of 1896 declared in favor of 
the Nicaraguan route. Subsequently the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion was created, and it seemed advisable that the vital subject of 
location should be more carefully considered, so the Republican 
national convention of 1900 declared in favor of the construction 
of an isthmian canal, but not in favor of any specific route. It 
was regarded as unwise, in view of the vast importance of the 
undertaking and of our partial information, to commit the Goy- 
ernment blindly to any fixed line. It was deemed the part of 
conservative wisdom to leave entirely open the subject of per- 
manent location until all available or ascertainable facts were 
secured and weighed by those haying expert and scientific knowl- 
edge; for it is obvious that the subject is one peculiarly within 
the province of those who have given to the construction of great 
undertakings critical study, and who from long practical experi- 
ence are able to weigh the merits and demerits, the advantages 
and disadvantages of the various routes. In fact, but few have 
given to the subject that intelligent and careful attention which 
its importance justifies. 

The Congress had no pet scheme to advance; it was not to be 
governed by any purely sentimental considerations. It wanted to 
know but one thing, and that was which route, all things consid- 
ered, was the most feasible and practicable. It was provided, 
therefore, that the Commission should not be limited in its investi- 
gation, but should give its attention to all routes worthy of con- 
sideration. 

The President, agreeably to the provisions of the law, appointed 
a Commission. known as the Walker Commission, composed of 
men well fitted by education and experience to examine exhaust- 
ively the subject in its historic, scientific, economic, and practical 
features. P 

The Commission possessed in an especial degree the public con- 
fidence. It would have been difficult if not impossible to select 
men better fitted in all r ts for the important work. They 
had but one end to accomplish, and that was to discharge freely, 
frankly, and fearlessly the high and important trust committed 
to them. They knew that their report would probably be the 
basis of Congressional action, and that their work sooner or later 
would be put to the test. 

Let us see for a moment who were the Commissioners: J. G. 
Walker, rear-admiral of the United States Navy, was the president 
of the Commission; Samuel Pasco was long a conspicuous and hon- 
orable member of the United States Senate, a man learned in the 
law; Lieut. Col. Oswald H. Ernst and Col. Peter C. Hains came 
from the Army; Messrs. George S. Morrison, Alfred Noble, Wil- 
liam H. Burr, and Lewis M. Haupt were selected from the list of 
eminent civil engineers; Emory R. Johnson, professor of trans- 
portation and commerce of the University of Pennsylvania, was 
added because of his conspicuous attainments. Four members of 
the Commission, Messrs. Walker, Hains, Noble, and Haupt, had 
served on a previous Commission created by the Congress. 

The Commission critically examined the leading canals of the 
world; it conducted and caused to be conducted, through compe- 
tent engineers, careful investigations into the local physical con- 
ditions along the several proposed routes, and we can not assumo 
that it has failed to conscientiously, thoroughly, and intelligently 
discharge its important functions. It was engaged in its delicate 
and important work nearly two and one-half years. 

The result of its investigations and deliberations is before the 
Senate in the form of two reports, vay minute and comprehen- 
sive upon all aspects of the subject. e have before us in brief 
compass the complete history of all attempts to construct an 
isthmian canal, and an undivided opinion as to the most feasible 
route to be chosen, with an estimate of its probable cost. 

The Commission, in its first report, after considering and weigh- 
ing the respective merits of the various routes that have engaged 
attention from time to time, dismisses as impracticable all except 
the Panama and Nicaragua routes, and concludes that in view of 
the price fixed by the Panama Canal Company for the sale of its 
property, that the most practicable and feasible route ‘for an 
isthmian canal, to be’ under the control, management, and own- 
ership of the United States, is that known as the Nicaragua route.“ 

The Commission discussed elaborately and with great detail 
the history of interoceanic projects and communications; the 
dimensions and unit prices; other possible routes; the Panama 
route; the Nicaragua route; quakes, volcanoes, climate, 
health; rights, privileges, and franchises; industrial and commer- 
cial value of the canal; military value and cost of maintenance 
and operation. Their report embraces 263 printed pages and is 


before us. No fact or feature essential for our consideration has 
been omitted. In concluding its report the Commission directs 
attention to the superior advantages of the Panama route, clearly 
showing that while it reported in favor of the Nicaragua route, 
its strong preference was the Panama route so far as purely 
physical conditions were concerned. 

There are certain physical advantages— 
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Said the Commission— 
such as a shorter canal line, a more 8 knowledge of the country beri h 
which it „ lower cost of maintenance and operation in favor of the 
Panama route, but the price fixed by the Panama Canal Company for a sale 
of its peop and franchises is so unreasonable that its acceptance can not 
be recommen by this Commission. 

This indicates most conclusively that the suggestion which has 
been made that the second report of the Commission in favor of the 
Panama routeisan afterthought, or that the Commission has with- 
out Heed consideration abandoned the Nicaraguan route for 
another, is not well founded. 

The report was made to the President November 16, 1901. It 
appears from it that the Commission had solicited of the New 
Panama Canal Company a price at which the canal could be pur- 
chased. The sum named was equivalent to $109,141,500 and was 
deemed exorbitant. The Commission estimated the value of the 

roperty of the company which might be utilized by the United 
Btates at ouly $40,000.000. After the submission of the report 
the Canal Company offered to sell its rights, property, and un- 

* finished work to the United States for the sum of $40,000,000, the 
value put upon it by our own Commission. 

This materially changed the aspect of affairs. The Commission 
was reconvened and resumed consideration of the subject in view 
of the new offer, and subsequently, on January 18, 1902, reported 
in favor of the construction of an isthmian canal on the Panama 
route. 5 

The Commmission frankly and fully stated the reasons which 
had moved it to depart from the conclusions of its former report. 
These reasons, it seems to me, assuming the facts stated to be 
true, abundantly justify the Commission in its final conclusion. 
The second report is 3 the result which would have been 
reached in the first report if the canal company originally had not 
put upon its property an unreasonable price. 

The advantage of the two canal routes— 

Says the Commission— 


have been restated according to the findings of the former report. There 
has been no change in the views of the Commission with reference to any of 
these conclusions then reached, but the new proposition submitted by the 
New Panama Canal Company makes a reduction of nearly $70,000,000 in the 
cost of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, according to the estimates 
contained in the former report, and with this reduction a canal can be there 
constructed for more than $5,500,000 less than through Nicaragua. The 
unreasonable sum asked for the property and rights of the New Panama 
Canal Com y when the Commission reached its former conclusion over- 
balanced the advantages of that route, but now that the estimates by the 
two routes haye been nearly equalized the Commission can form its judg- 
ment by weighing the advantages of each and determining which is the 
more practicable and feasible. 

There however, one important matter which can not enter into its 
determination, but which may in the end control the action of the United 
States. Reference is made to the disposition of the governments whose ter- 
ritory is necessary for the construction and operation of an isthmian canal. 
It must be assumed by the Commission that Colombia will exercise the same 
fairness and liberality if the Panama route is determined upon that have 
been expected of Nicaragua and Costa Rica should the Nicaragua route be 


preferred. 

After considering— 

These words are of uncommon weight and of controlling influ- 
ence— 
the cha conditions that now exist and all the facts and circumstances 
upon which its present judgment must be based, the Commission is of the 
opinion that the most practicable and feasible route“ for an isthmian canal, 


to be “under the control, management, and ownership of the United States,” 
is that known as the Panama route. 


It will thus be observed that the Commission has acted with 
entire consistency, and the reasons which led it to reconsider and 
change its recommendation of route are absolutely sound and con- 
trolling. 

I 3 of no better light by which we can be guided than the 
information and opinion of the Commission charged with the 
grave and solemn 55 of informing the Congress upon 
the subject. I was of those who, prior to the authorization of the 
Commission, felt the absolute inadequacy of the information at 
hand, and gladly supported the appropriation of $1,000,000 for the 
creation of it and the ascertainment of the information which has 
been laid before us. 

My predilections and opinions, founded upon fragmentary and 
unsatisfactory information, were entirely in favor of the Nica- 
ragua route. But if weight is to be given to the opinion of our 
own impartial commissioners, men of experience and capacity, 
we must discard the Nicaragua and select the Panama route. 

The Commission has given us in much detail the obstacles to 
be overcome and the relative advantages of the respective routes, 
together with the relative cost of construction and cost of opera- 
tion. 

The estimated cost of construction of the Nicaragua route is 
$189,864,062. 

The cost of the Panama route is estimated at (includin 
$40,000,000 price of property to be acquired from Panama Canal 
Company) $184,299, 358. 

If we had but to consider the relative cost of construction of 
the two canals thus shown there would be a saving upon the 


Panama route of substantially $5,500,000. It is suggested that this 
sum is so small compared with the vast amount involved in the 


work that itis hardly worthy of consideration. Itis perhaps true 
that it should not be allowed to weigh against mere considerations 
of feasibility in construction, operation, and maintenance, but in- 
asmuch as it is a arog upon a route deemed by the Commission 
to be the most practicable and feasible, it is entirely proper to set 
one An the credit of that route a saving of five and a millions 
of dollars. 

It will be observed that the Commission has disclosed a very 
8 fact, one Which should be distinctly borne in mind, 
and that is that it will cost $1,300,000 less per annum to 7 . 
ate the Panama than to operate the Nicaragua route. i 
sum, capitalized on the basis of the interest upon the national 
bonds, equivalent to 2 per cent, amounts to $65,000,000. Add to 
this the amount saved in construction and we have a total sum 
to the credit of the Panama route of $70,500,000. 

The all-important question, as I have hitherto said, is to select 
the proper route, and this must be determined upon no consid- 
erations of mere sentiment or favoritism. It is obvious that few 
among us possess that personal knowledge, that technical skill, 
to decide unaided this vital question. o upon this floor is 
familiar with the physical characteristics of the country, or has 
a knowledge of the several contemplated routes? Or who 

nows the various essential features to be taken into account in 
the location and consideration of so important a work? 

I frankly confess that I have no knowledge whatever upon the 
subject, except as I have gathered it from the reports of those 
who have investigated it in all of its bearings and ral pic Igo 
to those who have been upon the ground and applied all of the 
tests known to science, or which have been suggested by expe- 
rience, to enable them to form an opinion as to what can be ac- 
complished. and at what cost, and I must accept their best judg- 
ment. To blindly disregard such opinion would, it seems to me, 
be unwise and dangerous in a degree. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that we have before us the unani- 
mous report of the Commission. The nine commissioners 
but one voice, and that is in favor of the Panama route. Whose 
opinion is entitled to more weight than theirs? 

The advantages of the Panama route as stated by the Commis- 
sion were submitted to the Senate a few days ago by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna], but I may be par- 
doned for restating them in this connection as they are summarized 
in the report of the minority: 


1. It is 134.57 miles shorter than the Ni from sea to sea (being 49.09 
miles 8 as against 183.66 miles by Nicaragua). 

2. It less curvature, both in degrees and miles, being but 22.85 miles 
of curvature as 49.29 on the Nicaragua, and but 771 degrees for Pana- 
ma as against 2,3 for Ni . 

8. The actual time of transit is less, aha twelve hours of harap em d by 
Panama, as against a minimum of thirty-three hours of steaming by ica- 
ragua; that is, of one day of daylight as against three days of daylight (for 
the canal must be navigated by — 2 exclusively at first, and, to a t ex- 
tent, always, — y large sh which chiefly will use it. The Com- 
mission's plan does not provide facilities for navigation by night.) 
ain, ocks are fewer in number, being but five on the Panama to eight 
on the Nicaragua. . 

5. The harbors are better, those at the termini of the Panama being good 
and already used by the commerce of the world, while at the termi of the 
Nicaragua there are no harbors whatever. 

6. The Panama route traverses a beaten track in 8 been 
in use by the commerceof the world for four centuries, while the Nicaragua 
route through an unsettled and undeveloped wilderness. 

* ere already exists on the Panama route a railroad perfect in every 
respect and equipped in a modern manner, closely following the line of the 
canal, and thus greatly facilitating the construction of the canal, as well as 
furnishing a source of revenue, and included in the offer of the Panama 
company. 

8. The annual cost of maintenance and operation of the Panama Canal 
would be $1,300,000 less than that of the Nicaragua (which sum capitalized is 
the equivalent of $85,000,000). 

9. All wen Penge. ang practical questions involved in the construction of 
the Panama are satisfactorily settled and assured. all the physical conditions 
are known, and the estimates of the cost reliable, while the Nicaragua in- 
volves unknown and uncertain ors in construction and unknown diffi- 
culties to be encountered, which greatly increase the risks of construction 
and render uncertain the maximum cost of completion. 

In addition to these facts stated by the Commission are the two follow- 
ing, not referred to by them, but which have become of controlling impor- 

nce, viz: 

10. It is recognized that a sea-level canal is the ideal. The Panama Canal 
may be either constructed as a sea-level canal or may be subsequently con- 
verted into one. On the other hand, no sea-level canal will eyer be possible 
on the Nicaragua route. 

11. No volcanoes exist on the line of the Panama Canal nor in its neighbor- 
hood. On the other hand, the Nicaragua route traverses an almost continu- 
ally volcanic tract, which has been during the last th: uarters of a cen- 

probably the most violently eruptive in the Western Hemisphere. 
eA peng Zapatera and Ometepe, rise actually from the waters of 
e Nicaragua. 

12. At Panama earthquakes are few and unimportant, while the Nicaragua 
route passes over a line of well-known crusta! weakness. Only five disturb- 
ances of any sort were recorded at Panama during 1901, all very slight, while 
similar official records at San Jose de Costa Rica, near the route of the Nic- 
aragua Canal, show, for the same period, 50 shocks, a number of which were 
severe. 

13. Asa practical matter the masters of vessels prefer the Panama route 
for safety, convenience, and shortness of transit, for its less curvature and 
risks, and for the lower insurance rate by that route. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator kindly state from what he has 
been reading? 

Mr. FAIRBANKS, I have been reading from the report of the 
minority of the committee, on 10 and 11. 

I have said that the reports of the Commission were unanimous. 
They were, in fact, signed by each member, but since their sub- 
mission one of the Commissioners appeared before the committee 
and dissented from the conclusions of the Commission. I quote 
from his testimony. 

Mr. HAUPT. * * + 


As the question before this committee is largely 7 — 
0 


rder to make it unanimous, 
to secure k his session, I still feel and did then 


that there were certain economic, physical, engineering, sanitary, and com- 
mercial advantages inherent to the 


icaragua route w gave it a decided 
preference over the Panama route. 


This extraordinary admission should eliminate Mr. Haupt 
from further consideration in connection with the subject of the 
canal. The Congress wished for the frank and unbiased opinion 
of the commissioners, but by the admission of this officer he delib- 
erately ed a report stating essential facts and conclusions to 
be true which, according to his ent testimony, were not true 
and well founded. By his admission he is a discredited witness. 
Which shall we accept? The opinion he solemnly expressed in 
the report of the Commission, or the opposite conclusion which 
he submitted to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals? We shall 
not pause to consider whether he was right when acting with the 
Commission, or when he testified before the committee. We have 
not time to reconcile his conflicting views. His opinions and 
testimony should be dismissed as unworthy of credence. 

Itis asserted, with much apparent confidence, that it is impossible 
for the United States to secure an absolute, clear title to the prop- 
erty of the New Panama Canal Company, and thatif we acquired 
5 we would take it subject to innumerable demands 
of olders and creditors, and that we would find ourselves 
involved in vast and inextricable confusion and legal difficulties. 

From such examination as I have been able to make, I do not 
think that the contention is well founded and believe that the 
United States will take the property, if it shall purchase it, free 
and clear of all demands of stockholders and creditors, and that it 
will not rest under any legal, equitable, or moral obligation to pay 
one dollar beyond the $40,000,000, the price asked by the Canal 
Company. 

It will profit little to go into the long, legal history and all the 
details of the original Panama Canal Company, and of the com- 
pany now owning the property. Reference to a few salient fea- 
tures will suffice. The Compagnie Universelle du Canal Inter- 
océanique, known as the ‘‘old company,” was incorporated 
under the laws of France and undertook the construction of the 
Panama Canal. It obtained and held proper concessions from 
the Government of Colombia. The company was organized and 
the work of construction was begun by Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
who was then at the zenith of his power, and the civilized 
world looked forward with confidence to the early consumma- 
tion of the great and long-delayed undertaking. But the en- 
terprise was fated, the corporation became insolvent, and by the 
close of 1888 proceedings were taken in a French court having 
jurisdiction for its dissolution. The court, upon proper hearing, 
by a decree February 4, 1889, ‘‘ found the company to bein- 
solvent, pronounced its dissolution, and appointed ” a liquidator, 
an officer of the court corresponding to a receiver in the courts 
of the United States. The liquidator became the custodian of 
all the property of the insolvent company. The old enterprise 
was dead and the court was obliged to administer upon the 
assets of the company. It was the duty of the liquidator to mar- 
shal and distribute the assets among the creditors and stockholders 
of the corporation under the authority and direction of the court. 
The court appointing the liquidator invested him with the 
broadest powers, especially to grant or contribute to any new 
company all or part of the corporate assets.” 

Under the concession from the Government of Colombia the 
old company, because of its insolvency and inability to complete 
the canal, was sure to forfeit valuable concessions. Substantially 
all of the building materials, works, improvements, and other 
assets of the canal company would be forfeited and lost, unless 
some arrangement could be made with a new company to take 
up and prosecute the unfinished work. 

The liquidator secured an extension of its contract with the 
Colombian Government in 1890 for a period of ten years. 

It was provided in the original extension that the concessionary 
should transfer the plant of the company in liquidation to a new 
company, which should undertake to complete the canal. It was 

er provided that the new company should be organized with 
sufficient capital for the p and should resume the work 
not later than February 28,1893. This condition not having been 
fulfilled, a further extension was secured until October 31, 1894. 


The payments exacted by Colombia for the extensions were 
duly and properly made by the new company, 
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the Parliament of 
special act to control the closing 1 the affairs 


Before the new company was organized 
France a 
of the old company. The act was passed July 1, 1 

It specially provided that the transfer or contribution of the cor- 
porate assets by the liquidator should be subject to confirmation 
in open court. 

A new company was organized in 1894 and the assets of the old 
company were duly transferred to it by the liquidator. por- 
tunity was given the intervenors to interpose objections, objec- 
tions were made and overruled, and the decree of the court 
ratifying the action of the liquidator was made final. Under the 
sale to the new company, it was provided, among other things, 
that the liquidator should receive 60 per cent of the net profits of 
the new company. 

It was well understood that the only hope of saving sn rthing 
to the creditors was by reorganizing the enterprise and inducin 
the investment of new capital. If work which had been sto 
was not resumed and prosecuted, all that had been done would be 
forfeited and would become utterly valueless. . 

Will it be maintained that the court which had the power to 
direct the liquidator to make the contract under which existing 
property might be sayed for the cestui qui trust has no power to 
authorize a modification of it when such property was again in 
peril, so that what remained might still be preserved? Ko one 
fails to see that the new enterprise is a failure, and unless a sale 
is effected the liquidator will realize little or nothing upon the 
reserved profit of 60 per cent. ‘ 

The French court has taken action in the matter of the po 
posed sale upon a petition duly exhibited by the liquidator. This 
Officer asked leave of the court to make an agreement with the 
new company concerning— 

First. The determination of the price and the conditions to be proposed to 
the eventual purchaser. 

1 The division of the proceeds of the sale should such sale be ef- 

After due consideration the court, August 2, 1901, decreed that 
5 liquidator might enter into a contract with the new company, 
as desired. 


Acting under this specific authority, the liquidator on December 
4, 1901, entered into a contract with the new company whereby it 
was expressly agreed that the price and terms of sale should be 
left to the new company and that the division of the proceeds be- 
tween that company and the receiver (liquidator) should be left 
to arbitrators named in the new contract.“ 

8 the new company made its offer of sale to the United 

The proceedings are entirely regular, and will be recognized by 

the bar as in perfect harmony with the practice that maintains in 
the courts of the United States. 
The W to sell is sanctioned in the most unequivocal terms. 
The o e unsettled are the distribution of the proceeds 
of sale between the liquidator and the new company, and after 
that is determined the distribution of the proceeds between the 
creditors of the old company for whose benefit the court admin- 
isters the fund. But as to these matters we do not have the 
remotest possible concern. We will hold the property free of all 
French claimsand the creditors will participate in the distribution 
of the funds derived from the sale,agreeably to the law in the 
French courts. 

It seems to me that the views of the minority with respect to 
the power of the new company to convey to the United States a 
good title are perfectly sound and consistent with the practice of 
the French and American courts. 

Tbe position of the majority is certainly not well founded. It 
seems to me that they have taken an entirely erroneous view of 
the subject. Among other objections which they urge with con- 
fidence is the following: 

Whatever peculiar decisions the French courts might make to throttle 
the bondholders and stockholders of the old company, as stated in the depo- 
sition of M. Lampre, even if those courts should hold that the rights of these 
500,000 le are exterminated by the decrees of the ch courts, we 
could not close the doors of our courts against such litigants. When they 
ap to our courts for their rights as against the United States as the 
holder of the property, wo have diready declared, through the judgments 
of our Supreme Court, and of our State courts, in many adjudged cases 

I wish the honorable majority of the committee had fayored 
the Senate with one of those adjudged cases—just one— 
that they could Compel us to pay the bonds of the old 9 with 5 per 
cent interest from the date of issue, and also tho interest due on the stock 
subscriptions for at least ninety-nine years, or else surrender the property 


to them or to the company, it not having any lawful authority to sell to the 
United States. to be no possible escape from this dilemma 


There a 
legal 8 

Upon what theory will dissatisfied bondholders and stockhold- 
ers of the old company obtain admission to our courts after the 
French courts have duly adjudged their rights? We could not 
close the doors of our courts against such litigants,” say the ma- 
jority. Why? Are the French courts powerless to pass final de- 
crees and give litigants repose? Isit the rule of our courts to take 


jurisdiction of foreign litigants and their causes after they have 
FFFCCCFTC rene COUN . 

The question has been asked whether the liquidator can enter 
into a contract with the new company for a sale to the United 
States which would radically change the contract of sale to the 
new company 

I am clearly of the opinion that he can doso. He could not do 
so without the authority of the court having jurisdiction of the 
parties interested in the estate of the old . That court 
authorized the liquidator to make the contract with the new com- 
pany, and by a proper decree or order it may authorize him to 
consent to a modification of the contract or to a sale of the prop- 
erty of the new company, if that be deemed at all nece on 
the terms and in the manner now proposed. The liquidator 
is but the arm of the court. The court may clearly direct him, 
in the exercise of its broad equitable discretion, to consent to 
change the contract with the new company, accept his share of 
the proceeds of the sale to the United States, and distribute it 
to the parties before the court as their rights and equities may 
appear. This is in accordance with the universal practice. 

ere is nothing novel or extraordinary about it; it is in con- 
sonance with the principles and practice of courts of equity 
everywhere, 

Under the concessions of the Colombian Government to the 
French companies the New Panama Canal Company can not sell 
to the United States without the consent of that Government. 
Such consent has been obtained from that Government, and it 
stands ready to grant the necessary concessions to the United 
States to enable it to construct and forever maintain and operate 
the canal. Our right to construct the canal will not be derived 
from the new canal company, but must come from a treaty 
direct with the Colombian Government. 

The Republic of Colombia offers to give to the United States 
all necessary jurisdiction over the canal and territory requisite 
for its construction and operation. The United States to pay 
to it a reasonable annual compensation, to be fixed by the two 
Governments every hundred years, except the amount for the first 
term is to be fixed at the end of fourteen years. The sum of 
$7,000,000 shall be paid by the United States upon ratification of a 
treaty, but is to be accounted for in subsequently fixing the an- 
nual compensation, à 

The above is proposed by the Republic of Colombia as the basis 
of a treaty and is subject to the further consideration and action 
of the two Governments. It is evidence of the disposition of the 
Republic of Colombia to grant to the United States necessary 
concessions and there is no doubt that a fair treaty will be effected 
between the two Governments. 

We are not obliged to determine the wisdom or policy of the 
construction of an interoceaniccanal. That has been determined 
by the people, and we are left to execute their wishes. 

The canal, it is believed, will have a vital, beneficial effect upon 
the commerce of the United States. All sections of the country 
will share, in greater or less degree, in the benefits arising from the 
completion of this great highway. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission has pointed ont the advantages 
toaccrue to our commerce so fully and well that I beg to direct 
the attention of the Senate thereto. 


The canal will assist a wide range of industries, agricultural, mineral, 
lumbering, and manufacturing, and will promote the progress of all sections 
of the country. The ex and delays at present incurred in the commer- 
cial intercourse of the Central, Southern, and Eastern States with the Pacific 
markets of our own and foreign countries, and in the trade of our Pacific 
States with 2 impose a serious limitation upon the ä of Ameri- 
can industries. per and more expeditious access to Pacific markets will 
benefit not only the Northeastern States by giving them cheaper raw mate- 
rials and larger markets for their varied manufactures, and the Southern 
States by increasing their exports of cotton, cotton goods, sareat Praca 
iron and steel manufactures, and fertilizers, but also the Central West. The 
Central States are now manufacturing extensively for the foreign and do- 
mestic trade; the Isthmian waterway will give them a larger business with 
the Pacific coast and enhance their ability to meet European competition in 
western South America, Australasia, and the Orient. 

The natural resources of the Pacific Coast States are such that their indus- 
tries require an extensive commerce. Manufacturing activity is confined to 
a relatively narrow range, and large quantities of manufactured articles 
must be secured from the eastern part of the United States and from for- 
eign countries. The major share of the exports, which consist mainly of 
food stuffs of various classes and of forest products, isnow sent to Europe, 
the annual cargo tonnage of the maritime commerce with that continent 
ai freee EAT the present unfavorable conditions of shipment to about a 
million and a half tons. The domestic and foreign trade of the Pacific Coast 
States is burdened with 3 heavy transportation costs, whether the 
nuena be made by water or by rail. Tne cost of rail rtation is 
such that the tonnage of bulky commodities moved across the country for 
sale in American and European countries is now and must remain compar- 
atively small. Cheaper 8 by an all-water route for the North 
Atlantic trade of the Pacific t States will be of great assistance to the 


development of that section. 

The canal will have an especially direct and important effect upon the 
market for American coal. essels engaged in our own or European com- 
merce through the canal will find it to their advantage to purchase Ameri- 
can fuel on our Atlantic or Gulf seaboards, or in West In and Central 
American stations. The largar commerce which the canal will cause to 
move across the North Pacific may increase the demand for the — ya 
of the Puget Sound mines. The low cost at which coal can be placed at 
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and the fact that there 
or with 


eastern 
The demands at Leer i ges 9 — all the 
e ropor- 

— x 


uses in 
of the Pacific, will be su ed 
sections tes. 


of the United § 


int 
tions of the United States will be favorable. The lines in the central West 
the Eastern 1 — 


business 
low-class transcontinental traffic, and this will be fully compensated for 7 


fication of the man turing and other industries of the section they serve. 
The railwaysconn V. th the Pacific ports are the 

with which the canal's com tion be stro: and the rates 
on a share of their through business by the water 


route. The through or tra bi 
ing at A n i and subject to diversion to the canal is not a heavy ton- 


nage. It constitutes only a small of their total traffic, and during recent 
years has contributed less than the growth of their local business to the in- 
crease in their total tonnage. 


Although over half the American tonnage now engaged in coastwise and 
foreign commerce consists of apace, Ahem te steamers are canis Se lace 
s0 rapidly that probably only a small portion of the tonnage un: the fag ot 
the United States will consist of sailing vessels at the time of the comple 
of the isthmian waterway. Moreover, the canal will enlarge the demand 
for steamers, and hasten their substitution for sa vessels. The Nica- 
ragua route could be taken by the latter more advan usly than could 
one across Panama, but it is btful whether either route could be pro- 
fitably used by sailing vessels in competition with steamers in any regular 
line of trade. There will always be a demand for sailing vessels for a part 
of our coastwise traffic, and for opening bol Be commerce with regions 

r volume. The canal not 


whose initial trade is small or of ir 
ut will restrict the field of their 


eliminate them from ocean commerce, 
employment, 

he canal will effect large results in developing the industries and com- 
merce of c countries and increasing their trade. Those countries pos- 
sess abundant natural resources, produce large quantities of food products 
and raw materials indispensable to the people of the United States and 
Europe, and export many manufactured articles not obtainable elsewhere. 
Although the people of most Pacific nations other than Australia and New 
Zealand have ail purchasing power per capita, their numbers are so great 
that their total tapons can reach a large sum. The commerce of the Pa- 
cific at the present time is of great importance to the United States and 
Europe and is rapidly increasing. Our commerce with Pacific countries is 
growing at a larger rate per cent per annum than is our trade with Euro 
and the isthmian canal will enable the United States to control a grea 
share of the Pacific trade than could otherwise be obtained, The canal 
will be especially beneficial to the trade of the United States with west- 
ern South America, where Europe now controls most of the foreign com- 
merce, The new route will give a decided advantage as regards distance 
over Europe in the commerce of that section. 

Our ability to manufacture for the markets of the trans-Pacific countries 

s evidenced by our steadily increasing sales to them in spite of the present 
high cost of age gerbe The canal will place Europe and the United 
States on a basis of equality in distance for the trade of the Orient and Aus- 
tralasia. At the present time the advantages are greatly with Europe. 

The honorable Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], and I 
regret he is not in his seat, in a h of rare power adverts to 
the colossal frauds which have n perpetrated in connection 
with the Panama Canal enterprise, and is of the opinion that it is 
not good national policy to take up the work where it is left off 
by the canal company. The distinguished Senator is not too 
severe in condemning the frauds which have heretofore sur- 
rounded the Panama enterprise. They are perhaps without a 
parallel. They do not, however, concern us, nor should they 
deter as ae ar of a oe route which nature has 
partially pre or the p of commerce. 

We have nothing but wort of censure for those who have 
hitherto betrayed their trust and brought a noble undertaking into 
worldwide disfavor. But we take the mugen free from any 
taint. The title of the United States will erived in anentirely 
legal and proper way. It will not come from those upon whom 
rests any stain or blemish. 

Because those who initiated the Panama enterprise brought it 
into disrepute, shall the way to the construction of a canal at 
Panama be forever closed? 

The honorable Senator further criticised some American gen- 
tlemen for representing the Panama Canal Company in the 
United States, including among the number ex-Secretary of the 
Navy Col. Richard W. Thompson, of Indiana. I can not believe 
that the Senator would attribute to the late Colonel Thompson the 
willful commission of any act which was in derogation of the 
high office he held, or which a gentleman of sensitive honor might 
not properly do. Colonel Thompson left the Cabinet of President 
Hayes to become managing agent of the American branch of the 
Panama Canal Company. At that time the company had not 
fallen into disfavor. at act Colonel Thompson did while con- 
nected with the company which would fairly subject him to 
criticism I have never heard mentioned. If there was such act, 
it has not been, so far as I am advised, made public. 

Mr. President, Col. Richard W. Thompson was a distinguished 
and honorable citizen of the State of Indiana. He was a man of 
the utmost rectitude of character; he possessed in an eminent 
degree the respect and admiration of all ies and of all classes. 
There was no man within the limits of the State more beloved than 
he. When he died, but a few years ago, at the advanced age of 


nearly 92 years, he bequeathed nothing but the rich heritage of 
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anhonorable name. No stain whatever rested uponit. I believe 
that the most critical search of the records of the American 
branch of the canal company during the few years he was asso- 
ciated with it will disclose no act of his which could justly be 
made the basis of a charge that he had in the remotest possible 
degree betrayed his trust. 

The pending bill appropriates so much money as may be needed 
to secure the necessary territory belonging to Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua for canal purposes, and in addition the sum of $10,000,000 
for carrying forward the work of construction. The Spooner 
amendment appropriates such sum as may be requisite to acquire 
the necessary rights from the Republic of Colombia ($7,000,000 
must be paid upon the ratification of a treaty; thisamount is sub- 
ject to change), and also $10,000.000 for forwarding construction, 
and in addition $40,000,000 for the purchase of the property of the 
Panama Canal ey: These various sums, amounting to 
$57,000,000, are to be paid from the Treasury. 

According to the Commission, the cost of acquiring and con- 
structing the Panama Canal, not including the cost of obtaining 
new rights and concessions from the Republic of Colombia, will 
be $184.222,358. The amount remaining to be expended upon the 
route after the appropriation of the $57,000,000 contemplated by 
the Spooner amendment will be, in round numbers, $134,000,000. 

Shall that sum be paid from the Treasury from time to time 
as the work progresses, or shall its payment be made in whole or 
part from the proceeds of bonds maturing in the future? 

I do not believe that the current receipts of the Treasury should 
bear the entire burden of the cost of the canal. The canal is to 
be built not only for the present but for future generations. The 
larger part of the burden should be equitably distributed over a 
period of years and be nally liquidated out of the income of 
the canal, if that should prove to be adequate, and if the income 
should be insufficient, then it can be discharged by future taxation. 

I am a firm believer that it is the wisest governmental policy to 
avoid incurring obligations which can not be met from the current 
income; in short, it is a good policy for the Government to pay 
as it goes. But here is an unusual undertaking; an extraordinary 
draft is to be made upon the Treasury. It should not be allowed 
to ne the many improvements necessary to accommodate 
the public business and to impose a burden which would make 
necessary and imperative a considerable annual increase in cur- 
rent taxes. The cost of the work should be distributed over a 
reasonable number of years by the issue of bonds, so that it may 
be lightly borne. 

We do not, of course, increase the burden upon the people by 
anissue of bonds for this purpose. The credit of the Government 
is so high that it can borrow the money at a low rate of interest 
and leave the money which otherwise would be required in the 
pockets of the people, at least for the time being. the canal 
shall yield in tolls such sums as those who are competent to judge 
have estimated, a fund may be created for the gradual retirement 
of the bonds issued for construction without becoming a burden 
upon the taxpayers of the country, either now or in the future. 

Should we pursue the policy of paying from the Treasury as the 
work of construction proceeds, the present taxpayers would bear 
the entire burden. ey would not, in the nature of the case, be 
reimbursed from the revenues to be derived from the commerce 
of all nations when the great work is completed. 

May we not, in equity and good conscience, defer payment of a 

tof the cost of construction by an issue of low interest-bearing 
35 from time to time, as may be necessary, and then pay the 
bonds as they shall mature, in whole or in part, from the tribute 
which will flow from the commerce of the world when the canal 
is completed? 

I would rather see the canal paid for out of the Treasury as the 
work progresses and without issuing a solitary bond therefor, 
but there are so many urgent and proper demands upon the Treas- 
ury that I fear it could not be done without imposing an undue 
burden upon it. Our expanding commerce requires larger ap- 

ropriations for the n and protection of rivers and 
FE rs; our Navy makes increasingly large drafts upon the 
revenues; the pension roll must be faithfully and punctually dis- 
charged—the extension of the rural free-delivery service is no 
longer an experiment—it has become an obvious and urgent neces- 
sity; the erection of public buildings is demanded in the prompt 
and proper discharge of the public business, and is necessary to 
avoid large expenditures in the way of rent for inadequate service. 

These and many other familiar and necessary demands are pres- 
sing upon the current revenues of the Government, and will con- 
tinue to do so during the pro; of the construction of the canal 
and thereafter. So that it is the part of conservatism that we 
should make ample provision for the prosecution of the great 
isthmian enterprise. which is to benefit the future as well as our- 
selves, without forcing the Government to the alternative of in- 
ear the tax rate or of abridging the work to which I have 

n 


I do not believe in a policy of putting undue burdens upon 

posterity, but believe for the reasons indicated that we may fairly 
provide that a just and equitable portion of the cost of the pres- 
ent work shall be paid in the future. 
There are considerations,” as the Commission says, more 
important than revenue.“ It may be deemed wisé, in the exer- 
cise of a broad policy, to reduce the tolls so that they will cover 
merely the cost of operation and maintenance. If this should be 
done, the redemption of the bonds would be provided for from 
the Treasury as readily as payments could be made from that 
source during the progress of construction. 

Provision may be made now for an adequate issue of bonds to 
prosecute this at national undertaking; or we may provide 
therefor in the future by appropriate legislation. 

Mr. President, yesterday during the very able speech of the 
senior Senator from Washington (Mr. TURNER) a colloquy oc- 
curred, and, as it assumes to state the position of the opposition 
to the Panama route in a concrete way, I beg to it: 


Mr. CLAY. I beg to interrupt the Senator from Washington to say that if 
I catch his idea it is this: The old Panama Company was composed of seven 
or eight hundred thousand stockholders. 

Mr. MORGAN. Stockholders and bondholders. 

Mr. CLAY. Stockholders and bondholders. They had a charter from the 
French Government, as I understand the Senator. The old company, after 
having expended about S, completed about one-fifth of the canal, 
and then the old company failed in business. The new company became the 
83 of the rights, privileges, and franchises of the old Compan T As 

understand the Senator, they agreed in a contract to carry out the terms 
of the charter of the old company, and not only to complete the canal, but 
after it was 5 they then to pay to the stockholders and bond- 
holders of the old company 6 per cent of their net profits. 

I understand that the new company a to be bound—in fact, they 
were bound and are bound—by the terms and conditions of the charter 
1 to the old company. Now. I understand the Senator's position to 

simply this: That if we buy the rights, privileges, and franchises of the 
new company we are bound carry out its contract with the old canal 


r. TU 
. TURNER. The statement of the Senator from Georgia is substantially 


correct, 

Mr. Cray. In eee the report (and I have read both ee with a 

eat deal of interest) I understand that the charter granted to the old 

nama Company provided that all of the machinery used in the construc- 
tion of the canal should be purchased in France, and all of the raw ma- 
terial used in the construction of the canal should be purchased in France. 
My understanding is that the new canal 8 accepted the same terms 
and conditions in regard to the construction of the canal. 

Mr. MorGAan. That was the condition imposed upon the old canal com- 
pany and the new canal company by an act of the Parliament of France 
an they were permitted to enter into what was called the “lottery bond 
scheme.” 

Mr. CLAY. Then, I will ask the Senator if it is not true that if we buy the 
charter and all other rights and privilegsof the new canal company the 
stockholders in the old canal sida A saying that the new company owes 
them certain rights and that they took this property in trust for the pu 
of carrying out those rigna and if we accept their privileges and franc 
knowing these facts, would not the Government of the United States be 
bound in equity to carry out all the terms of the contract with the old com- 


? 
gs MorGan. It would be not only bound in equity, but bound in law. 
However, I will not undertake to explain that, because I am satisfied the 
Senator from Washington will go over the whole ground. 

Mr. CLAY. I beg the Senator's pardon, 

Mr. TURNER. I think the Senator from Georgia is entirely correct in his 
statements. 

Mr. President, this seems to me to be an entire misconception 
of the legal questions involved, an entire misconception of the 
responsibilities we would assume by the purchase of the property 
of the new canal company. 

The honorable Senators assume that the new company pur- 
chased the charter of the old company. It did not. It purchased 
the property of that company, but obtained its charter under the 
incorporation laws of France. The United States will purchase 
no charter. It needs none. It will buy simply and solely the 
property belonging to the new company, owned and controlled 

y it under a charter. Nor will the United States be obliged, if 
it purchase the property of the new canal company, to purchase 
from France the materials hereafter used in the construction of 
the canal. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. With pleasure. 

Mr.GALLINGER. TheSenator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] 
in his very able argument made use of this language, which at- 
tracted my attention at the time: 

Here again let me call your attention toa difficulty right at this point. 
The New Panama Canal Par eh which succeeded to the rights of the old 
Panama Canal Company, rest in part for what they have to sell upon French 
legislation, and French legislation was to the effect that if that company con- 
structed that canal all the raw materials used in its construction must be of 
French origin. Query: We become the successors in interests of the New 

nama Canal 9 as the New Panama Canal Company became the 
successors in interest of the old S If we goon and construct that 
canal, must we follow this legislation? e are bound by it, are we not? Etc. 

J should like to ask the Senator, as a distinguished lawyer, what 
his view is on that point. It struck me as being a most extraor- 

i position when it was uttered, and if it were true it 
woul a very troublesome factor in determining my mind on 


the question that is before the Senate. 
Mr. FAIRBANKS, I must dissent from the proposition of the 
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able and distinguished Senator. I make this statement subject, 
of course, to correction, but as I understand it a lottery scheme 
was authorized by act of the French Parliament, under which 
the old enterprise was to obtain aid. Am I not correct in that? 

Mr. KITTREDGE. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. The act to which I refer is dated June 8, 
1888. By it the old company was authorized to issue lottery 
bonds, and as a condition it was provided that— 

All material necessary for the completion of the works shall be manufac- 
tured in France. 

And that— 

The raw material must be of French origin. 

The new company is absolutely distinct from the old one. It 
can not exercise the power to issue lottery bonds. The purchase 
of French supplies was a condition imposed for the exercise of 
the lottery privilege. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Manufactured and raw. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Both manufactured and raw; but that 
was an obligation which does not run with the property. When 
the old company went into liquidation and its property was 
transferred under a decree of the court, it passed free of all con- 
ditions and obligations of that character which might have 
theretofore existed against the company. 

‘ Mr. CLAY.- Will the Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 
ion? 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. With pleasure. 

Mr. CLAY. A liquidator in France corresponds to a receiver 
here, as I understand it. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Yes; I understand so. 

Mr. CLAY. If the property was sold at a receiver's sale by a 
decree of the court, without any conditions, then the purchaser 
would get it without any conditions and the old company would 
have no rights at all. I concede that. Butif the property was 
sold by the old company, and the new company in purchasing 
the property agreed to cary out certain conditions, to build the 
canal within ten years, and after it was completed to pay the 
stockholders and the bondholders of the old company a certain 
per cenf of its net profits, the old company then would have cer- 
tain rights and privileges, and by reason of the sale it would not 
lose all of its rights and privileges. Then if we purchased these 
rights and hele be from the new company, would not the stock- 
holders and bondholders of the old company in equity have some 
claim against our Government? 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. The Senator’s question 9 pertinent to 
the particular subject I had under consideratién, but I will stop 
and answer him now. There were conditions at the time of the 
sale. They were imposed by the court administering the estate 
of the insolvent company. Is not that true? 

Mr. CLAY. My understanding 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Well, is not that true? The conditions 
were imposed by a court administering the insolvent company’s 


estate. 
Mr. CLAY. I will state to the Senator that I did not so under- 
stand from the statement of the Senator from Washington [Mr. 


TURNER]. If the Senator from Washington was correct, I can 
not see how the decree passing the title could have any effect 
whatever. In order to divest the stockholders and bondholders 


of the old company of their rights and privileges they must have 
been heard either in person or by counsel. I have never heard of 
a court that could make a decree divesting any party of his prop- 
erty or of title to his property unless he was heard and made a 
party in court. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. If the Senator will examine the record, I 
think he will come to the conclusion I have reached, that all the 
parties were represented before the court—bondholders and stock- 

olders and miscellaneous creditors. Is it to be supposed for a 
moment that the court undertook to sell the old property in order 
that the new company might be organized and put upon its feet 
and accomplish the purpose which the old one had failed to ac- 
complish, and that it transferred that property subject to all of the 
obligations of the bondholders and stockholders and miscellaneous 
creditors to the extent of hundreds of millions of dollars? Is it 
conceivable that new capital, so essential, would have come in 
and invested in the new companyif the property was burdened 
with the obligations of the old? 

Mr. CLAY. I will simply state to the Senator that the Senator 
from Washington, in reading a copy of the decree of the court, 
stated distinctly that the bondholders and stockholders were not 
parties to those proceedings, and that they were neither repre- 
sented by counsel nor had they any representative whatever, and 
they had no notice of the decree. I know nothing about it ex- 


cept what the Senator from Washington stated in his remarks. 
Tr. FAIRBANKS. On the contrary, the parties had notice. 
Notice was given. The Senator will recollect that there was a 
special act to aid in winding up the affairs of the old company 
passed July 1, 1893. It was provided by that act, among other 


things, that ten days’ notice at least should be given of decrees 
tending to alienate any assets of the company. The Senator will 
find upon an examination of the record that parties did intervene 
and interpose objections, and they were heard by the court, and 
the objections were overruled. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me? 

pane PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield? 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. With very great pleasure. 

Mr. SPOONER. If the Senator will look at that act he will 
find that it provided for the conveyance of the property. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Iam much obliged to the Senator for the 
suggestion. The act expressly provided for the conveyance of 


o propery 

e Panama enterprise wasa subject in which the French peo- 
ple were interested. It had been a failure; the property was 
covered with innumerable bonds, obligations, and charges, and 
it was necessary that all parties should be brought into court and 
that the property should be sold clear of all incumbrances and ob- 
ligations. In no other way could new capital be secured. 

What are the rights of the old bondholders and stockholders in 
the new company to which the honorable Senator from i 
refers? They are represented by the liquidator. What is he en- 
titled to as the representative of the creditors of the old company? 
He is entitled to 60 per cent of the net profits of the new enter- 
prise. How did he become entitled to the 60 per cent? Through 
an agreement entered into by the liquidator and the new co 
ration, under the clear and specific authority of the court. e 
point I make to my honorable friend is that the court, still having 
jurisdiction of the parties litigant and of the liquidator, and hay- 
ing authorized the latter to make the original contract, it can now 
empower him to modify, annul, or set it aside. 

If the Senator, at his convenience, will kindly turn to page 156 
of the hearings before the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 
Document No. 253, part 1, he will find the decree of the court, 
and on page 163 of the same document he will find the order of 
the court confirming the sale, 

Recurring to the statement made upon this floor to the effect 
that the lottery scheme, with its burdens, passed to the new com- 
pany, I wish to call attention to the testimony of Mr. Lampre, an 
eminent member of the French bar. On page 49 gf the first vol- 
ume of the hearings before the committee the following occurs: 


NM. LAMPRE. * * * In 1888 the old company was authorized by the Par- 
liament in France to issue lottery bonds. which it did for the amount of 
72,000,000 francs. But the issue was not all taken, you see. of it was 
left in the old company’s treasury, because it was not subscribed. 

Ths CHAIRMAN. Is that scheme in existence yet? 
M. LAMPRE. Yes; it is in existence. 
The CHAIRMAN. The lottery scheme? 


M. LAMPRE. 8 ade 

The CHAIRMAN. It is still in existence? 

M. LAMPRE. Oh, ye a special corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the new company has the benefit of it? 

M. LAMPRE. No, sir; the new company has nothing to do with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why has not the new company the benefit of that scheme? 

M. LAMPRE. Because it was not transferred to the new company. It was 
left outside of the transfer. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was not transferred? 

M. LAMPRE. No, sir. 


The honorable Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris], in the 
course of his very interesting and able speech exp his 
unwillingness to question the motives of those who did not favor 
the Nicaraguan route. To those who know the honorable Sena- 
tor, this statement was wholly unnecessary, for no one would 
impnte to him an impeachment of the motives of those who 
inight differ with him upon any question before the Senate. 

It is unnecessary, it seems to me, that the question of personal 
motive should be raised, for there certainly is no difference what- 
ever among us with respect to the ultimate object to be attained. 
The suggestion is made that those who oppose the construction 
of an isthmian canal are in favor of the Panama route, believing 
that its consideration will operate at least to further delay the 
enterprise. 

Mr. President, there may be those who oppose any canal and 
who favor the Panama route for the reason indicated, but that 
suggestion certainly does not apply to those upon this floor who 
appear in advocacy of the Panama line. I can not believe for one 
moment that that motive inspired the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion to recommend the adoption of the Panama route. 

I have no doubt that the Commissioners were and are sincerely 
desirous of seeing an isthmian canal constructed by the United 
States at an early date, and that they recommended the Panama 
route because they believed as scientists, as men of large experi- 
ence, as patriotic Americans, that the adoption of their recom- 
mendation would accomplish in the best possible manner the 
result we have in view. 

Mr. President, I am opposed, for the reasons indicated, to the 
pending bill, and I am in favor of the amendment pro by 
the honorable Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER}. t seems 
to me it is well guarded, it is eminently wise and conservative; 
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and if it be adopted, it will have the result of securing to the 
United States an isthmian canal. 

Senators have raised the question as to our ability to secure an 
unembarrassed title to the property of the new canal company. 
I do not believe their contention is well founded, but if I am in 
error in that view, and if those who believe with me are likewise 
mistaken, the Spooner amendment safeguards our interests. 

Let me in a few words refer to that amendment. The first sec- 
tion provides that the President may acquire on behalf of the 
United States the property of the New Panama Canal Company 
at a cost not exceeding $40,000,000. 

Section 2 provides that the President may acquire from the 
Republic of Colombia control of property and rights adequate 
for the construction and maintenance of the canal and appro- 
priates a sum sufficient to effect this purpose. 

Section 3 provides that when the President shall have obtained a 
satisfactory title to the property of the New Panama Canal Com- 
re and has secured the necessary property from the Republic of 

lombia, he is authorized to pay the sum necessary to secure the 
canal property and the requisite concessions from Colombia. Not 
until the question of title, both from the canal company and from 
the Repnblic of Colombia, has been carefully determined does 
the United States part with a solitary dollar from the Treasury. 
After satisfactory title has-been acquired the Secretary of War 
is directed to proceed with the work of constructing the canal. 

It is further provided by section 4 that if the President shall 
be unable to secure a satisfactory title to the property of the canal 
company, and the control of proper concessions from the Repub- 
lic of Colombia, then he is directed to go forward and secure con- 
cesssions along the Nicaragua route, and in the same manner 
construct a canal upon that route. 

I differ with the honorable Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris], 
that this amendment is intended to defeat the construction of an 
isthmian canal. It is intended in a frank, straightforward, and 
intelligent way to secure a canal. The amendment is broad 
and liberal in its scope and purpose. It is founded upon the un- 
divided judgment of a commission of eminent scientists and ex- 
perts, patriotic citizens of the Republic. 

I have great confidence in the opinion of the distinguished Sen- 

_ ator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan]. There is no one for whom I 
have higher respect and admiration, and I wish now, as a mem- 
ber of the Senate, to si pd to him my gratitude for the long 
years of faithful and efficient work he has given to the cause of 
an isthmian canal. But, sir, when the question is between fol- 
lowing his judgment as to the 5 the practicability, and 
the feasibility of the route to be selec or following the judg- 
ment of the Isthmian Canal Commission, formed after two and 
a half years of penons and devoted examination and work, I must 
beg to follow the opinion of the Commission. 

e the American people will justify us in that conclusion, 
no matter what may be the fate of the enterprise in the future. 
I do believe that after we have spent a million dollars and waited 
two and a half years for their report it would be utterly inexcus- 
able if we should set their report aside as not worth the paper 
upon which it is written. That report is here. It means some- 
thing. It is, sir, in my judgment, the only rational and safe 
predicate for the action of Congress upon this important subject. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the Senator from Indiana allow me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Certainly. 

Mr. PERKINS. I have listened with much interest and in- 
struction to my friend from Indiana, I should like to hear him 
upon the legal phase of the concession of the Colombian Govern- 
ment to the Panama Canal Company and its successors. He is a 
lawyer, and a very able lawyer, one of the strongest in the nation. 
Does he believe that this concession is such that it is for all time 
a valid one; that we would have egress to the canal from the Pa- 
cific and also from the Atlantic, or are the harbors reserved on 
both the Pacific and the Atlantic? 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. I will state the situation with respect to 
the Republic of Colombia, as I understand it. There is a protocol 
between the two Governments which is to form the basis of an 
ultimate treaty. It is all tentative. The terms that are finally 
to be adopted are the subject of further negotiation. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to ask the Senator from Indiana a 
question. 8 3 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. May Ianswer the Senator from California 

> 


st? 

Mr. MORGAN. Merely on the question of the protocol. Does 
the Senator contend that there is a protocol between the United 
States and Colombia? 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. I understand it is equivalent to that. It 
is a communication from the Republic of Colombia. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is a mere draft of a convention, not signed 
by either party. 


Mr. FAIRBANKS. Well, [said it was tentative. I used the 
word protocol.“ It might not have been entirely accurate; I 
rather think it was not; but I did say that it was intended as the 
basis of a future treaty. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is right. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Iam accurate in that. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is right. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. It is the substance we are after, rather 
than the form. Itake that tentative suggestion as an assurance on 
the part of the Republic of Colombia of her willingness to enter 
into a suitable convention with the United States granting to 
this Government proper concessions for the construction of the 


canal. 

Mr. HANNA, And the transfer of the franchises of the canal 
by Colombia. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. I thank the Senator from Ohio for the 
suggestion. The Republic of Colombia consents to a modifica- 
tion of its concession to the New Panama Canal Company and 
authorizes the transfer of the property of that company to the 
United States. 

Mr. PERKINS. As I understand it, there is no perpetual con- 
cession, but only one extending for a period of one hundred years, 
and after fourteen years the same is to be the subject of negotia- 
tion; while, as to the Nicaragua Canal route, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica have granted perpetual concessions to the Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. But the Senator will understand that this 
proposed concession of the Republic of Colombia for one hundred 
years is renewable again at its expiration for another like term, 
and so on indefinitely. 

. PERKINS. Ido not wish to embarrass the Senator by 
questions, but I have asked the question in perfect good faith, 
because I look upon that, from a layman’s standpoint, as one of 
the vital questions to be considered in connection with both of 
these routes. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. The Senator gratifies me; he does not em- 
barrass me. We are all seeking to learn the facts, and the facts 
must k for themselves. I repeat what I said before, that 
what Colombia has proposed to do is reasonable assurance that 
we may hope to be able to secure from that Republic a satisfac- 
tory concession. 

Mr. President, I shall not further tax the indulgence of the 
Senate. I have given in a somewhat hurried way the reasons. 
which induce me to favor the construction of an isthmian canal 
upon the Panamg route. The hour of doubt and debate has 
pasen the time to speak the potential word is here. It is my 

ope that we may soon enter upon the construction of a highway 
of vital interest to the commerce of the United States and the 
world, and which when completed will be one of the most benefi- 
cent and notable achievements of the new century. 

Mr. MORGAN. As the Senator from Indiana has closed his re- 
marks, I desire to take the floor. 

Mr. STEWART. Lask the Senator from Alabama to yield to 
me for a few moments to allow me to dispose of a motion which 
has been made to reconsider Senate bill 4848. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. MORGAN, Ido, provided it be without prejudice to the 
pending bill. 

AGREEMENT WITH CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS. 


Mr. STEWART. Idesire to call up the motion to reconsider 
the votes by which the bill (S. 4848) to ratify and confirm an 
agreement with the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of Indians, 
and for other purposes, was read the third time and passed. 

After the bill was passed, I moved its reconsideration to give 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] an opportunity to offer an 
amendment. I now desire that he shall have the opportunity to 
offer his amendment, and if the Senate considers his amendment 
of sufficient importance to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed, let it be reconsidered; otherwise, not. I want to 
have action on his amendment taken in connection with the motion 
to reconsider. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be impossible to do 
that under parliamentary law. The bill will not be open to 
amendment until it is before the Senate, and it can not be before 
the Senate until the vote has been reconsidered by which the bill 


was passed. 

Mr. STEWART. I suppose the amendment might be dis- 
cussed without actually reconsidering the vote by which the bill 
was 5 

Mr, BAILEY. I suggest to the Senator from Nevada that it is 
only a question of a moment to reconsider the vote by which the 

ill was passed. That can be done, and it will take no more time 
5 do seek than it would to follow the course suggested by the 
mator. 
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I want to be frank with the Senator from Nevada. The amend- 
ment which I offered, and which was printed, is not the only 
amendment that I desire to offer, nor the only one which | should 
have offered had I been in the Senate when the bill was under 
consideration. 

Mr. STEWART. Ishall then oppose any motion to reconsider. 
I ask that the motion to reconsider be overruled and that the 
Senator be allowed to make any statement he desires in regard to 
his amendment, but I do not propose to open the bill to general 
amendment, which will lead to further delay. 

Mr. BAILEY. Not for general amendment. There are a few 
amendments only. One relates to the judgments, and the other 
relates to that, provision in the treaty which requires citizens of 
one class of towns to pay exactly twice as much for the lots they 
buy as citizens in another class of towns. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. BAILEY. If I can not make that clear to the Senator—— 

Mr. STEWART. I can make a statement which will relieve 
the Senator’s mind. ° 

w BAILEY. Possibly the committee has taken some action 
on that. 

Mr. STEWART. There are two classes of towns, and a differ- 
ent rule applies to each. 

Mr. B Y. Then, by unanimous consent, possibly we can 
eliminate that provision. 

Mr. STEWART. I am opposed to the reconsideration of the 
bill, but the Senator can make his showing on the question of re- 
consideration, and I will reply to it if I feel called upon to do so. 
I think he will be satisfied that the bill ought not to be reconsid- 
ered when he hears my explanation, for I expect to satisfy him. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Nevada and myself agreed 
about these matters originally, and I see no reason why we should 
have separated in the meantime. He had the same view that I 
had about the judgments and the other points. Iam prepared 
to proceed. 

STEWART. If you 1 me to go ahead, I will do so. 

Mr. BAILEY. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to reconsider the votes by which the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. STEWART. I will give the Senator from Texas all the 
advantage of making a fair statement of the case. 

Mr. FORAKER. I should be very much obliged to the Senator, 
and I have no doubt other Senators would, from the inquiries that 
are ing around here, if he would tell us what the bill is about. 

Mr. STEWART. That is what I am about to do. 

Mr. FORAKER. And what the question is? 

Mr. STEWART. That is what I am about to do. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The question is on the motion torecon- 
sider the vote by which the bill to ratify and confirm an agreement 
with the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of Indians was passed. 

Mr. STEWART. By the act of 1896—I think that was the da 
of the act—the Commissioners to the Five Civilized Tribes were 
authorized to admit to citizenship and make enrollments of cer- 
tain Indians. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator knows so many facts 
about this thing that I think he misapprehends the question that 
was asked regarding this matter. I think he ought to explain to 
the Senate that a few days ago the Senate passed a bill to ratify 
an agreement made with the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians 
about certain matters in their nation, and that after the ge 
of the bill by the Senate the Senator was told that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] had an amendment of which he had 
given notice and which he intended to offer to the bill when it 
was pending, and to give the Senator from Texas an opportunity 
to offer that amendment. The Senator from Nevada filed a mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed. Now 
the question is whether the Senate will reconsider. 

Mr. STEWART. I inquired of the members of the Commission 
to the Five Civilized Tribes and got a statement of the matter in 
issue, which I will send to the desk to be read. It will explain 
the matter as well as anybody can explain it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be read, in the 
absence of objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


COMMISSION TO THE Five CIVILIZED TRIBES, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1902, 


Sin: In answer to your inquiry with regard to applications for citizenship 
in the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes, and also in other tribes, I have to say: 

An act of June 10, 189%, authorized the Dawes Commission to admit to 
citizenship and to make enrollments in addition to the enrollments made 
by the tribes themselves. The eee were required to be made within 
three months from the date of the panagan the act, and the Commission 
was required to decide all the cases within ninety days after the applica- 
tions were made. Applications were made in the several tribes by between 


twenty and thirty thousand people. It was impossible for the Co: on 
to examine with due care such a vast number of applications in the brief 


period of ninety days. 


An appeal was allowed from the decision of the Commission to the United 
States court in the Indian Territory. There were two courts sitting. one for 
the Choctaw and one for the Chickasaw Nation. The law uired that the 
appeal should be taken in sixty days from the date of the decision of the 

mmission. There were in the Choctaw and Chicasaw nations several 
hundred cases, including about 4,000 claims. The value of the land claimed 
by them, at present estimated worth, would reach over $20,000,000. The vast 
number of cases overwhelmed these two court, and the judges were forced 
to have many of them investigated by referees. 

Each of the nations had one 8 made due preparation of the 
appeals an im ibility. Most of the lawyers living in these nations were 
en: for the applicants, consequently may were really disqualified for 
acting impartially as referees; but there were few other lawyers from whom 
to select referees, therefore the cases were reported by lawyers who them- 
selves had similar causes before the court. The cases were so numerous that 
the judges were compelled in most instances to rely on the reports of the 
referees, and were unable to give them such personal attention as their merits 


uired. 

These facts have inspired the Indians with distrust, and it must be ad- 
mitted that such conditions do not commend themselves to the judgment of 
fair-minded men. The Indians, in fact, are very much dissatisfied, and con- 
tend that they were deprived of an opportunity to secure fair hearings in 
these important matters. 

To require the Indians to prove specific acts of fraud or perjury in sucha 
mass of cases which were rushed through in the manner described would 
deprive them of any fair | rtunity to assert their rights. There must 
have been many cases deci: m inadequate testimony. In fact several 
hundred names were improperly interpolated into the jud 
courts, which matter the Commission 5 and tothe ju 
whereupon the courts eliminated them. If the Indians are not allowed to 
have cases retried where they are able to show affirmatively that the plain- 
tiffs were not entitled to enrollment, they will never be satisfied that justice 


has been done. 


Very respec 8 
om ENY TAMS BIXBY. 

Hon. WILLIAM M. STEWART, 

Chairman Committee on Indian Afairs, United States Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, these judgments obtained in 
the hurried manner in which they were in overloaded courts have 
been a matter of comment for along time. The commissioners 
of the Five Civilized Tribes have at various times been before the 
committee, and various reasons have been set forth by the chair- 
man of the Commission and others stating that there was no fair 
judicial determination of these cases. 

It will be remembered that the people seeking to be enrolled 
are all white people. It would be very difficult, I am told, to dis- 
tinguish them from other white people, but they claim to have 
Indian blood in their veins. You will see that it affects a vast 
portion of the property of the tribes. The Indians would not 
make any treaty until this could be rectified in some way. They 
finally made a treaty, and in that treaty they put two test ques- 
tions. The Indians contended that, inasmuch as each tribe had 
to contribute land jointly, both tribes ought to have been seryed 
with notice. They make that test question. Another question 
that they put upis that the hearing before the court should have 
been on the papers which were submitted to the Commission. In 
the treaty, as it came to the committee, if those questions were 
decided against them they were out of court. The committee 
have, with the aid of the Assistant Attorney-General, modified 
those test questions, so that when the cases have been tried and 
decided, if decided against the claimant, the claimant may still 
go on with his case. So neither of the test questions will throw 
him out of court. 

The original treaty provided for the cases being tried before 
certain judges who had not participated in the judgment against 
the claimants. The judges are overcrowded down there, and if 
again tried By them it would be a repetition of what has already 
occurred, and the claimants do not think that they can get jus- 
tice in that way. So, after a great deal of consultation with the 
Department, and to make it satisfactory, so that a fair trial 
could be had, the committee have provided for a court, to last a 
year or more, to determine these cases, that court to consist of 
three judges. That will give an opportunity for a judicial de- 
termination. 

In the amendment of the committee inserting section 32 of the 
bill it is provided that— 

Said citizenship court shall * n agree- 
ment, have jurisdiction of Soli te annul ann 5 courts 
in Indian Territory rendered under said act of Congress of June 10, 1896, ad- 
mitting persons to citizenship or to enrollment as citizens in either of said na- 
tions where, in a bill of complaint filed by the two nations jointly or by one 
of them acting separately and making the other a party defendant, it is 
charged and made to appear that any such judgment, for any reason other 
than those hereinbefore specified, as a basis for said test suit, does injustice 
to either of said nations by according citizenship or enroliment to any person 
or persons not justly entitled thereto, but nosuch suit can be institutes after 
the expiration of ninety days after the final decision in the test suit herein- 
before authorized. 

So that it is a little more than a new trial. It must be made to 
appear that injustice has been done. 

e amendment of the Senator from Texas is altogether too 
large. The words he proposes to strike out are these: 
for any reason other than those hereinbefore specified, as a basis for said test 
suit, does injustice to either of said nations by according citizenship or en- 
rollment to any person or persons not justly entitled thereto, 

And in lieu of those words to insert: 


was procured fraud on th of 
— by perjury or on the part of the applicant, his witnesses, 
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Each tribe had an attorney. 
cases 3 and they were thrown in. as it were 


They could not look after these 


Mr. BAIL The Senator from Nevada does not desire the 
Senate to understand that the court was compelled to dispose of 
these cases within sixty days? 

Mr. STEWART. No. 

Mr. BAILEY. Only the appeals were to be heard. Does the 
Senator not know that nearly all of these cases when they came 
to the court were actually tried? r 

Mr. STEWART. They were almost all of them tried by ref- 
erees. The court would not have been able to try 4,000 claims in 
such a limited time. The most of them were tried by referees. 
Mr. Bixby and other members of the Commission have been be- 
fore the committee, and stated that the cases were tried by ref- 
erees. The peculiarity of these referees was that they were all, 
or nearly all, attorneys in the Territory. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator from Nevada knew those attor- 
neys as well as I do, he would not make that reflection on them. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not make any charge against them. 
There were two attorneys, one for each tribe, and the balance of 
the attorneys were doing business for the Indians, and of course 
they were engaged in their own cases. There was such a simi- 
larity in all the cases that I doubt if any attorney who was engaged 
for an applicant was fit to be an impartial referee in any other case. 

It was necessary for the applicant to show that he was an Indian 
and had a right to claim the tribal relation. 

Mr. BAILEY. That he had Indian blood. 

Mr. STEWART. That he had Indian blood and was also en- 
titled to admission under the arrangement. I understand that 
some of them might have Indian blood, but they would not 
necessarily belong to the tribes. Is that not so? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. In order to be admitted he must not only have 
Indian blood, but he must belong to the tribe. He must have 
tribal relations. Such cases are very difficult to try. The idea of 
disposing of 4,000 cases in a very short time is ridiculous, and 
they were all to be taken up within sixty days, and pii two law- 
yers to take them up. Itwas a physical impossibility to try 
4,000 cases in sixty days. 

As the commissioners say, they discovered afterwards that 
some 200 names had been unjustly included, and when the com- 
missioners called the attention of the court to it they were elimi- 
nated. Nobody will contend under the circumstances that there 
has been a fair and judicial determination. This has created 
great dissatisfaction, inasmuch as the ple who are claiming 
are mostly white,and you can hardly pick out one who looks like 
an Indian. They are bright men, competent men, and able to 
take care of themselves. The Indians now claim that on this 
state of facts, showing that these men were unjustly put upan 
the record, they ought to have the matter tried before a fair 
court. That is all there is of this question. It has been before 
the committee for a long time; it has been before the joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses, and has been referred back and forth 
to the Department. The Department has been consulted almost 
every day about it for the last month or two. 

At first blush I did not like the harshness of their original 
treatment. I did not like the idea of the cases being decided on 
this technical question. I did not think they should be thrown 
out of court without provision for allowing them a hearing. I 
did not think they ought to be relegated to any special judges 
who are overcrowded. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him aques- 
tion for information? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. SPOONER. How long ago were these judgments ren- 
dered? 

Mr. STEWART. They were rendered about two or three 
years ago. I think. 

Mr. BAILEY. Some four years ago. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Practically two years ago. 

Mr. BAILEY. The original act was passed in 1896, requiring 
them to go before the Dawes Commission in sixty days, and re- 
quiring an appeal to be taken within another sixty days. We do 
not complain now of the insufficient time, but that only allowed 
four months. 

Mr. STEWART. There have been applications for a new trial 
before the Committee on Indian Affairs at every session. It is 
contended that there was nota fair trial. The cases have all been 
investigated, but the circumstances were such that they could 
not have been investigated fully and fairly. I think the commit- 
tee has been very careful to protect the rights of these parties by 
giving them an impartial court to be appointed for that special 

, consisting of three men, and if on technical grounds 


ae have been thrown ont, they can go on with their cases. It 
cuts nobody off, but it says if the Indian can allege and can make 
it appear that injustice has been done in admitting persons to 


citizenship under those judgments, they may have another hear- 
ing That is all there is of it. 
r. SPOONER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. STEWART, Yes. - 

Mr. SPOONER. Does it require an act of Congress to entitle 
the tribe to file a bill alleging fraud or injury to an estate? 

Mr. STEWART. Of course they can file it, but it will require 
authority to do it. 

Mr. SPOONER. They could file a bill, could they not, under 
the authority of Congress? 

Mr. STEWART. I do not think they could go into the courts 
without the authority of Congress. We undertook to settle this 
question by the Dawes Commission. Idonot think the Indians can 
secure redress in any other way than that pointed out. They are 
our wards. They are not standing on an equal footing with us, and 
can not do as they please. They are under the control of the 
Dawes Commission. The only redress they can have is to make 
it appear that injustice has been done—not merely allege it, but 
substantiate it by proof. Thatis the situation, and the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas would require them to prove 
fraud and perjury. There might have been no witnesses at all. 

Mr. SPOONER, Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. Of course these were judgments? 

Mr. STEWART. Well. 

Mr. SPOONER. The appeal from the decision of the Dawes 
Commission to a court was provided for by law. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes; to a court. 

Mr. SPOONER. And that resulted in a judgment one way or 
the other. 

Mr. STEWART. A judgment? 

Mr. SPOONER. A judgment of the court. 

Mr. STEWART. An opinion of the court—hardly a judgment 
the way they were piled in. It would hardly rise to the dignity 
of a judgment. 

Mr. SPOONER. A finding of fact. 

Mr. STEWART. A finding of fact. 

Mr. SPOONER. A judgment which this bill recognizes as a 
judgment. 

Mr. BAILEY. This bill calls them judgments. - 

Mr. STEWART. You may call them judgments, but they are 
practically ee judgments. 

Mr. SPOONER. The bill so far recognizes them as judgments 
as to authorize legislation setting them aside. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. SPOONER. If they are judgments, and if the Senator is 
right in his theory that there is no court and no cause of action, 
I can understand why they should be given a right to file a bill 
to set aside these 8 upon the ground of fraud perqury, 
of course, would be frand—or perhaps on the ground of mistake, 
You ee that, and include the word injustice.“ 

Mr. STEWART. Yes 


Mr. SPOONER. What injustice could be done to the tribe 
except the injustice that resulted from adjudging one to be a 
citizen and entitled to enrollment who in fact was not? 

Mr. STEWART. And they have to show that, too. 

Mr. SPOONER. Is that what you mean by injustice? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, sir. That is whatit says—by enrolling 
those who were not entitled to enrollment. That is the injustice. 

Mr. SPOONER. It is granting a new trial, then, by act of 
Congress? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, sir. Suppose it is. This is dealing 
with the Indians. Wearedealing with them as our wards. This 
is a mode of determining who are members of the tribe. It was 
begun, but failed to accomplish it. They have not had the chance 
to havea hearing. The idea of requiring them to bring up 4,000 
cases, involving 4,000 questions 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator desires to be correct, there are 
not 4,000 cases. 

Mr. STEWART. No; about 1,500. 

Mr. BAILEY. One of these cases has a hundred or more per- 
sons whose testimony was identical. They were establishing a 
family ancestry, and the decision of one decided many. There 
were several hundred cases, as stated here. 

Mr. STEWART. There were 1,500 or more cases. 

Mr. BAILEY. Here is the letter of the chairman, and it says 
several hundred cases, involving 4,000 claims. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, I should like if I 
can to make a concise statement of the situation in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations with reference to these citizenship cases. 
Of course the title to their lands has been a common title. We 
are now and have been for some years ene ne to divide the 
land among the citizens of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. 
Each has common interests in the lands belonging to both of 
them. It is not necessary to go into that. 

There are, outside of the parties who have been admitted by 
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the court in the way in which the Senator from Nevada has men- 
tioned, 18,000 acknowledged Choctaw citizens and 6,000 acknowl- 
edged Chickasaw citizens. The cases in dispute are 2, 800 in the 
Choctaw Nation and a thousand in the Chickasaw Nation. There 
is to be divided, if the division is confined to the 18,000 Choctaws 
and the 6,000 Chickasaw citizens, an average of about 400 acres 
each. So, as the letter of the chairman of the Commission says, 
if the rights of the persons who have been declared citizens are 
acknowledged, they come in for their share of the division, and the 
land which they would get in the aggregate is estimated as being 
worth about $20,000,000. It is a large stake to play for. The 
18,000 Choctaws and the 6,000 Chickasaw citizens are persons 
who have lived in the nations. They are understood to be the 
real Choctaw and Chickasaw citizens. 

When it appeared that there was to be a division of lands, a 
great many new claimants came in. They came in from outside 
of the nation—from Texas, and from Arkansas, and from surround- 
ing States everywhere—and claimed that they were entitled to 
Choctaw citizenship; that they were descended from some remote 
ancestor, and that although, as the chairman says, gt acy 
mostly white, they had Indian blood in their veins, and that en- 
titled them under the laws of the two nations to citizenship. 
They had never claimed citizenship before. Generally speaking 
they had not resided in the Territory or affiliated with the Indians 
who constituted those two tribes. 

I do not know that I ought to mention a circumstance which I 
heard of two or three years ago. I do not know whether it is 
true or not, but it illustrates the flimsiness of a good many of 
these claims. I was assured that a white man cut a small spot 
in his hand, pricked a little blood from an Indian’s vein, and 
dropped it into his vein in the presence of two witnesses, who 
then swore that the man had Indian blood in his veins and they 
knew it, and that he was thus admitted as a citizen. I do not 
know whether or not it is a true story. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Connecticut permit me? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then if that case happened, would not the 
judgment be set aside under the amendment I have proposed: 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Of course it would. I do not 
know that it is true. Ihave been led to believe itis. I merely 
speak of it to illustrate how anxious people were to become Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw citizens when they were playing for stakes, 
each one of them amounting to three or four thousand dollars. 

Now, the facts about these cases as I understand them are 
these: Originally the Dawes Commission, of which Mr. Bixby is 
the chairman, under the law was to determine applications for 
citizenship. All of 4,000 persons, or now 3,800, eliminating 200 
whose names were written into the rolls fraudulently, were re- 
jected by the Commission. The Commission admitted many, but 
rejected 3,800. They appealed from the Commission to the court 
in the Indian Territory in the two districts. Of course, it was for 
the interest of the Indian tribes to resist those cases. 

It is true, as the chairman said, that pretty much all the attor- 
neys in the two nations had been employed in citizenship cases, 
and either had citizenship cases pending at the time or had had 
citizenship cases. So the Indians were reduced in their selection 
of attorneys toa very few attorneys. Each tribe had an attorney. 
It was utterly impossible for the attorneys whom the Indians 
could employ to try those cases thoroughly, and, besides all that, 
these attorneys advised the Indians that the act was unconstitu- 
tional, and for that reason very little defense was made in the 
court against the admission of these 3,800 people. The Indians 
thought the act was unconstitutional; and thereupon we 
a law, if I am not mistaken, submitting the question whether the 
act was unconstitutional or not to some court, and it finally reached 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and was declared to be 
constitutional. But it had its effect to prevent the tribes from 
making such a defense as they might otherwise have made in op- 
position to the admission of these persons as citizens. 

Then, so far as the trials did progress, it was utterly im ible, 
with the counsel whom they could secure, even if they not 
been advised that the act was unconstitutional, to try those cases 
as they ought to have been tried. They were referred to masters 
or examiners to take testimony and make report. In many in- 
stances those examiners were persons who, haying a particular 
case before them, were employed on behalf of other persons claim- 
ing citizenship to get their admission. The result was that all 
these 3,800 cases were reversed by the examiners, and their re- 
port, when it came to the court, was accepted practically without 
question. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will say to the Senator from Connecticut that 
to my personal knowledge that statement is not accurate. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. In what respect? 

Mr. BAILEY. To my personal knowledge there were referees’ 
reports rejected, and in many cases there were trials before the 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Oh, there were exceptions. 

Mr. BAILEY. No; I beg to say that I live within 40 miles of 
where one of those courts held its sessions, and I have knowledge 
that it is of some value in a case of this kind. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I can only state what has come 
to my attention. 

Mr. BAILEY. And what has come to the Senator from Con- 
necticut, I will say with all respect to those gentlemen, has come 
from agents and attorneys of the Indian tribes. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The Indian tribes have an im- 
mense stake in this matter. 

Mr. BAILEY. But still—— 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It is not often that we try in the 
ead in this offhand way a case involving $20,000,000, as this 

oes. š 

My information is that while some of the examiners’ reports 
may have been objected to and there may have been trials of 
some of the cases, generally speaking they passed as matter of 
course. At any rate the judgments were obtained reversing the 
ee of the commission and admitting those persons Da 
ship. 

Immediately there was a protest made, and the Senator from 
Arkansas thought at that time that the protest had such weight 
that Congress ought to declare those judgments void. I remem- 
ber very distinctly that that was his contention at the time. It 
was two years ago when 1 first began to hear of it. There were 
some technical 5 as to Whether or not the judgments 
were correct on the ground that notice ought to have given 
to both nations when it was given to only one, and that the cases 
ought to have been tried in a different way from that in which 
they were by the court. 

On the whole, Mr. President, although they are judgments and 
althongh my first idea was that Congress ought not to interfere 
with a judgment, I found here a case where there was no remedy 
that I knew of, no opportunity for the Indians to contest these 
cases any further, with a weight of protest and statement which 
would convince and does convince anyone who listens to it that 
there has been injustice done to these nations in the decisions. 

Then came the question, What were we todo? It was suggested, 
as the Senator from Texas suggests, that we would give a new 
trial, or constitute a court, or give some court authority to re- 
view those cases where the Indians could prove fraud or perjury. 
But the circumstances under which those cases were tried would 
make that a very inadequate remedy; and when I came to con- 
sider that the people of these nations were our wards, that the 
were not as well versed in their rights as citizens of the Uni 
States who had been brought up to understand our laws would 
be, I felt that no harm could be done the claimants by having a 
retrial of these cases. 

I think, Mr. President, if we should not grant it and then these 
parties should, under the judgments obtained in this way, come 
in and share lands with these other persons who have always 
been connected with the tribes, to the extent of 820.000, 000 in 
value, we should always feel that we had not done justice to the 
Indians of those two tribes. 

I do not know that I need to go any further in this matter. If 
you say simply that there are to be retrials in cases in which the 

dians can prove absolute fraud or perjury, you are not going to 
reach this evil, if it is an evil. The cases will be very few, prob- 
ably, in which that can be done. 
` I agree, as the Senator from Wisconsin suggests, that the rule 
of law is that a judgment is not to be interfered with, or there is 
not to be a retrial, 3 in cases of fraud, perjury, or mistake, 
or for newly discove evidence, or for gama. oF those things 
which are understood among white people and our own citizens 
to be ground for a retrial. But as to these Indians, who were ad- 
vised that the law was unconstitutional, who manifestly did not 
make any proper defense against these applications of white 
ple, so far as color is concerned, to come and share with them 
their rights in the lands and in the tribal funds and in all their 
possessions, it seems to me we should adopt a somewhat different 
rule from that which we adopt with reference to our own citizens 
who have grown up with an understanding of their legal rights 
and the methods of obtaining them. Ithink the case has such an 
obvious injustice as it now stands that we ought to see that jus- 
tice is done. 5 

Mr. BAILEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ifthe Senators concerned in this matter will 
indulge me for a few moments, for my personal convenience I 
wish to put into the RECORD sòme papers relating to the canal 
matter, and then I will yield the floor and they can go on. It 
will take only a few moments. 

Mr. BAILEY. Of course I would not interfere with the con- 
yenience of the Senator from Alabama, but the Senator from 
Nevada is anxious to dispose of this matter and I shall take but 


a moment or two. 
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Mr. MORGAN.: Will there then be a vote? 

Mr. BAILEY. Les, sir; so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. MORGAN. Take a vote this time of the day? 

Mr. BAILEY. I think there will be a vote. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is not a quorum here. I wish to intro- 
duce some papers into the Recorp. The Senator had better let 
me go on for just a few moments. ; 

Mr. BAILEY. The only trouble about it is that two Senators 
who have opposed my amendment have presented their views, 
and if the Senator from Alabama goes on about the canal bill we 
certainly will not be able to get a vote this afternoon, because 
there being no vote on that and no vote expected on this, Senators 
naturally absent themselves. I will agree with the Senator from 
Alabama to stay here until he does get in the papers. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ihave no power to compel Senators to stay 
here, and I have no such disposition. I yielded to the Senator 
from Nevada. Ihad a right to hold the floor. 

Mr. BAILEY. The trouble is that the Senator from Alabama 
allowed both the Senator from Nevada and the Senator from 
Connecticut to proceed. 

Mr. MORG I will not be amenable to any criticism what- 
ever on the subject. I am trying to do what is fair between gen- 
tlemen. The Senator from Nevada told me his matter would 
take a very few minutes, and here almost an hour has gone. 

Mr. BAILEY. I shall take less time than was occupied by the 
two Senators on the other side. 

Mr. President, the question is simply this: There exists in the 
courts of the Indian Territory something more than 3,000 judg- 
ments entitling the plaintiffs in those cases to certain rights as 
members of the Indian tribes. Those judgments were obtained 
in the regular and due course of a law which Congress passed 
authorizing those people to apply first to a commission, which 
was a tribunal created by Congress, and the tribe or the appli- 
cant, if dissatisfied with that judgment, to ap to the 5 
constituted court of the United States for the Indian Territory. 

The Senator from Connecticut and the Senator from Nevada 
would both impress the Senate with the idea that there was a 
great rush, a great hurry, and consequently a great injustice. 
All that the Senate needs to do to inform itself that they are mis- 
informed is to compare their statements. The Senator from 
Nevada and the Senator from Connecticut would both have the 
Senate believe that everybody who applied was adjudged entitled 
to citizenship; and yet the statement read by the Senator from 
Nevada from the chairman of the Dawes Commission asserts that 
over 20,000 people made applications, while the Senator from Con- 
necticut declares 3,800 of them were successful. I undertake to 
say that 8,800 out of 20,000 is a small proportion of successful 
plaintiffs in any kind of litigation. 

But after complaining at the haste, he left the Senate to believe, 
as I should have believed it myself had I not known better, and I 
therefore questioned the Senator from Nevada, that all these cases 
had to be appealed in a great hurry and therefore were improp- 
erly decided. I call upon the Senator from Nevada to say if there 
is anywhere anything in this record or in the contention of these 
Indian tribes that they were defeated on account of an insufficient 
time for appeal. There is no such contention, but on the con- 
trary their appeals carried their cases properly to the court and 
they were tried by two distinguished judges. 

To declare that those judges awarded judgment and sacrificed 
the rights of those Indians without a due regard for the law and 
the facts is an imputation that I have never yet put upon a court 
and never will without a better reason than has been advanced 
in this case. 

With one of the judges in that 8 had the honor to 
serve in the House of Representatives, and I happen to know that 
he stood for his convictions under circumstances that made others 
waver. I do not believe that either Judge Townsend, whom I do 
know, or Judge Clayton, whom I do not know, would have per- 

„mitted a wholesale injustice against the Indians, and yet the 
only possible pretense upon which Congress can be asked to grant 
a new trial in these cases is that those judges were ignorant or 
were not upright. Is there any message here from the judges 
that they could not fairly try and decide every case? Not a line. 

Let me tell the Senate that when this treaty was first nego- 
tiated—negotiated by the Dawes Commission, too—they had a pro- 
vision in it that no judge in the Indian Territory who had ever 
decided a case against one of these tribes should be competent to 
sit in the trial of these cases, thus branding with Congressional 
suspicion a judge who had felt called upon by his conscience, 
upon the law and the facts, to decide a case against the Indian. 

The Senator from Nevada says the Indians are dissatisfied and 
distrustful about these judgments. The Indians are always so 
about everything and everybody. I live near enough to them 
not to take the extreme view of our honored President, who in 


his life of Benton says the country has treated them too well, nor 
yet the idea of my friend, the Senator from Connecticut, who 


thinks the country has treated them too ill. The trath if this 
instance as in all others lies between the two extremes. The In- 
dian is neither as bad as some people think he is nor as good as I 
have heard sentimental people portray him. 

The statement that all these cases were tried by referees is also 
a mistake. Many of them were tried by the judges themselves. 
The Senator from Connecticut said—and I am familiar with that 
case—that in one case reported by the referee somebody interlined 
a number of names. That is true; but it is also true that the 
court itself, when it came to pass upon it, struck them ont, thus 
showing that in this case, at least, the judge was neither negligent 
nor overworked. I feel sure that all through this litigation the 
rights of the Indians have been as well safeguarded as the rights 
of any other litigants in those courts. 

The statement has been made that the Indians thought the law 
was unconstitutional, and therefore did not attempt to defend 
these suits. If we accept that asa good ground for a new trial, 
we will establish a rule of law. 

These people contended that the original act was unconstitu- 
tional, and they importuned Congress until we gave them author- 
ity to institute an appeal. It was tried in the Supreme Court of 
the United States and decided against them. They then went 
back to the Territory with full knowledge that the law had been 
held constitutional by the highest court of the land. They had 
excellent attorneys. One of the attorneys was a lawyer good 
enough to be selected by President McKinley as a district attor- 
zo for the southern district of the Indian Territory. 

ow, Mr. President, that there were frauds committed I have 
no doubt, and I will be the last man here or elsewhere to attempt 
to shield a fraudulent judgment against those Indian tribes. But 
that these Senators are not after the fraudulent judgments alone 
is made manifest by the fact that they refuse to accept an amend- 
ment which authorizes the court to vacate judgments procured 
by fraud or periury. 

Iwill tell the Senate what is behind it. There were two judges, 
as has been stated here, for these respective tribes—Judge Clay- 
ton, whose principal session of court was held at South McAlis- 
ter, in the Choctaw Nation, and Judge Townsend, whose principal 
session of court was held at Ardmore, in the Chickasaw Nation. 
It so happened that Judge Townsend took one view of the law 
and Judge Clayton another view. This agreement originally dis- 
qualified both of these judges to try any of these proceedings to 
annul a judgment, because both of them had decided cases against 
the Indian tribes, and it is a matter not of suspicion, but con- 
viction, with the Indians that whoever decides a case against them 
decides it dishonestly. ; 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Was not that provision in con- 
sonance with the provisions we make in a great many instances 
in regard to an appellate court or a court of review, where we 
provide that a judge who has heard the case below shall not sit 
in the appeal? 

Mr. BAILEY. Of course he would not sit in the particular 
case which he decided, but it does not disqualify him to sit in 
another case which he did not decide. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Well, if the cases were practi- 
cally of the same nature would it not? 

Mr. BAILEY. These cases are not practically of the same na- 
ture. Itis true that many of them involve the same questions, 
but each case stands upon its own testimony; and while one case 
might be fully sustained by the testimony the very next one 
might completely fail. 

Mr. STEWART. The committee eliminated all that and pro- 
vided for an impartial course of procedure. The committee took 
the matter into consideration and made careful provision as to 
the agreement, excluding judges, etc. 

Mr. BAILEY. That, Mr. President,istrue. Judge Townsend, 
who tried, we will say, half these cases, held to one view of the 
law. Judge Clayton, who tried the other half, held to a different 
view. It so happened that many of the cases which were decided 
in favor of the applicants by Judge Clayton were decided ad- 
versely to the applicants by Judge Townsend, and other cases 
decided adversely to the cack peg before Judge Clayton were de- 
cided favorably before Judge Townsend. Thus it happens, as it 
always will when you have two courts trying the same question 
without any final appeal to acourt that can harmonize their con- 
flicting opinions, there were two rules under which these people 
were adjudicated. 

Now, if you establish the one court, consisting, as this bill pro- 
vides, of three judges, there will be but one rule; and what will 
happen? If that court adopts the view of Judge Townsend, it 
must then exclude all of the people admitted upon the opposite 
view of Judge Clayton, or if it adopts the view of Judge Clayton 
it must then exclude all of the men admitted under the opposite 
view of Judge Townsend. The result is that under any view 
adopted by this new court it must hold that at least half of these 
applicants are not entitled, as a matter of law, to their judgments. 
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But mark you, Mr. President, althou | 
the men who were admitted by Judge Townsend were not enti- 
tled, it can not then admit the men who ought to have been ad- 
mitted by him, under the new court’s view of the law; and I de- 


that court holds that 


clare that this is the very of the vague and indefinite 
roposition that a judgment rendered by a court of the United 
tes shall be set aside upon a ground that would not be consid- 
ered on a hearing for a new trial in any court in Christendom. 
Neither the Senator from Nevada nor the Senator from Connec- 
ticut nor any other Senator on this floor will venture to assert 
that there is a court in the civilized world that would entertain a 
motion to set aside its judgment upon the vague and indefinite 
ground that it had done somebody an injustice. 

Mr. President, I am willing to go further than cases of frand. 
If these gentlemen are seeking to destroy the judgments where 
there was no trial, I will agree to an amendment authorizing the 
court to set them aside upon a sufficient showing. Will the 
Senator from Nevada agree to that? 

Mr. STEWART. I could not make an agreement. The lan- 
guage there is the result of the consideration of the joint commit- 
tee who put it into the bill. The language was thought to be 
entirely adequate. It provides that they must show that injus- 
tice has been perpetrated in admitting persons who are not en- 
titled to be admitted. They have to make that showing because 
there was no trial or because there was fraud. No matter how it 
happened, they must show that injustice was done in admitting 

who ought not to have been admitted. I think that, hav- 

been tried by the jud who differed from each other as 

widely as they did, the ju: t has not the solemnity that the 

judgment of a court would have. If one judge decided one way 

and another another way, it is high time that we should have 
some tribunal which can reconcile the matter and set it right. 

Mr. BAILEY. Did not Congress provide that.tribunal at the 
time? Why require an American citizen to incur the labor and 
expense of prosecuting his rights before the courts which Con- 
blished and then say that Congress did not doits duty 

uire them to undergo that expense and labor again? 
Let me tell the Senator from Nevada that both the judges who 
tried these cases have been reappointed to their respective posi- 
tions, and will he ask the Senate to believe—without seeking to 
introduce any partisanship into this question, will he ask hisown 
side to believe that judges who have been appointed by the one 
President would have n reappointed his successor when 
they had robbed these le of what Mr. Bixby says is $20,000,- 
000 worth of property, and what the Senator from Connecticut 
says is $7,000,000 worth of property?" 

. PLATT of Connecticut. I said twenty. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understood the Senator to say seven. I will 
venture to say that $7,000,000 would be a very large estimate. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I took the statement as read as I 
came into the Senate, I think, from the Secretary of the Interior. 
. Mr. BAILEY. No, it is not from the Secretary of the Interior, 
but from Mr. Bixby. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. From Bixby, then. 

Mr. STEWART. The number of acres is given and it can be 
figured out. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes, and if it was not for the white people who 
have gone into that Territory that land would not be worth 50 
cents an acre. They have given it the value it possesses. They 
have gone there in good faith under the law of Congress 
six years ago. They have their judgments, and have 
improved their allotments, and it would be a shameful outrage 
now to set those judgments—some of them five years old—aside 
and take the improvements made under the sanction of a judg- 
ment of a United States court upon the vague and indefinite alle- 
gation that somebody had suffered some sort of an injustice. 

Mr. MORGAN. May I have the indulgence of the Senator 
from Texas for a moment? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 


INTEROCEANIC CANAL, 


Mr. MORGAN. I wish to state that it has been agreed by the 
Senators who are engaged on opposite sides of the canal bill that 
at 2 o’clock on Thursday of next week the bill and amendments 
shall be taken up and voted on without debate. I ask unanimous 
consent that that agreement may be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NELSON in the chair). Sen- 
ators, you have heard the request made by the Senator from Ala- 


Mr. SPOONER. That means amendments now pending and 
which may be offered afterwards? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CULBERSON. T ask that the Chair shall state the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Alabama. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands the 
request, it is to this effect: That a vote shall be taken one week 
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from to-morrow at 2 o'clock in the afternoon on the bill com- 
monly called the Nicaragua Canal bill and the ding amend- 
ments and all amendments that may be offered at that time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. KEAN. Without further debate? 

Mr. MORGAN. Without debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without further debate after 2 
o'clock. Is there objection? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. There is one thing that perhaps 
ought to be understood, and that is whether it cuts off an oppor- 
tunity to vote on any amendment which may be pending between 
now and Thursday a week, or whether all the amendments have 
to lie until that time before they are voted on. That question al- 
ways comes up in these unanimous-consent agreements. 

. MORGAN. I know it does. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. That should be fully understood. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would not take a vote on any amendment in 
the absence of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna], who is going 
away on a matter of personal interest to himself. I would have 
no objection to taking a vote sooner than that time on any amend- 
ment that might be offered, except that the amendments offered, 
with the exception of the one proposed by the Senator from 

ia, are so radical that they mean the adoption of one canal 
route or the other, particularly the amendment accredited to the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner] reported by the minority 
of the committee. The amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
relates only to the agency through which the canal shall be con- 
structed, and I would be willing to take a vote upon that at any 
time which might be agreeable to the Senator from Ohio, but on 
the others I would not be willing to vote before 2 o’clock on 
Thursday because of his absence. 

Mr. NER. That is right; but I shall want to offer some 
amendments to that amendment, not changing the nature of it at 
all, ig ead it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course. The only thing is that we shall 
commence voting at 2 o’clock and vote on, without debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is further understood that a 
vote on all the amendments except one, the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia and amendments to that amendment, may 
be taken at any time prior—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is the other way. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, lately in all these unanimous-con- 
sent agreements there have been no votes upon amendments be- 
tween the time when the consent was given and the time which 
arrived for action. In my judgment it is a great deal better that 
there should be no votes on any amendments until 2 o’clock on 
Thursday, if that is the inie sgrood upon. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I will so frame my proposition. 

‘Mr. SPOONER. That is right. 

Mr. MORGAN Iwill frame my proposition in that way, that 
there shall be no vote until Thursday at 2 o’clock, and t at 
that hour the bill and all the amendments shall be taken up and 


thereafter voted u without debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request of the Senator from 
Alabama, then, is that the final vote be taken upon the bill 
and pending amendments, and all amendments which may be of- 


fered, at 2 o’clock on Thursday, a week from to-morrow. 

Mr. MORGAN. Beginning at 2 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFIC Beginning at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. SPOONER. The amendments are limited to 2 o'clock. I 
suppose the agreement includes those offered after 2 o’clock and 
at any time until the final vote. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ofcourse; all amendments, either those pend- 
ing or those that may be offered. 

Mr. SPOONER. Until the bill is finally disposed of? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 


AGREEMENT WITH CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the motion of Mr. 
STEWART to reconsider the votes which the bill (S. 4848) to 
ratify and confirm an agreement with the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw tribes of Indians, and for other purposes, was passed. 

Mr. CULLOM. I should like very much to havea brief execu- 
tive session any time within a half hour, if I can get it. I am 
compelled to leave the Senate before 6 o’clock. 

Mr. BAILEY. Of course I desire to accommodate the Senator 
from Illinois. There is one more phase of this particular ques- 
tion that I desire to discuss. Iam inclined to think that even as 
it stands it is plain enough, and I will consent to take the vote at 
once. I d like to have an understanding with the Senator 
from Nevada that if we should vote in the affirmative, then he 
agrees that the amendment I have offered may be adopted with- 
out further objection, and if we vote in the negative, that of 
course concludes the whole matter. 
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The PRESIDENT protempore. Doesthe Chair understand the 
Senator to assent to a vote now? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] to re- 
consider the votes by which Senate bill 4848 was ordered to a 


third reading and passed. 
Mr. President, I wish to take one 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
minute. 

Mr. BAILEY. Very well, Mr. President, I will yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas. It may be that I will desire to say some- 
thing further. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I want to state to the Senate the 
way this proposition appeals to me. 

The Chickasaws and Choctaws were each interested in the land 
of either nation. Suits were brought for citizenship against one 
nation or the other, and the other nation was not made a party to 
it. The Indians have always complained that both nations should 
have been parties to each of those suits, and that for that reason 
those judgments ought to be set aside or they ought to have a re- 
— 55 that question. They have contended for that for a 

ong while. i 

When this agreement came np to be made between the Choc- 
taws and the Chickasaws and the Government to get rid of cer- 
tain controverted questions between them and the Government, 
among other things they insisted that they should have an oppor- 
tunity to have that question passed on by a court. There was 
another question of procedure in which they thought there ought 
to be some change. Now, this provision goes into the bill: 

For any reason other than those hereinbefore specified— 

The ones I have just referred to, where it— 


asa basis for said test suit, does injustice to either of said nations b; 9 
3 p or enrollment to any person or persons not justly entith 
ereto, etc. 


The Senator from Texas proposes to strike ont those words be- 
cause it permits either one of these tribes to go before this newly 
constituted court, and show that injustice has been done in this 
case or that case or the other, toward these bi when citizen- 
ship was accorded to any particular man. He proposes to limit 
these words to cases where they can show thatinjustice was done 
by A ead or fraud. 

ow, I believe that the appeal ought to be wider than perjury 
and fraud alone. If these people can go into this court that is to 
be newly constituted, and can show to the satisfaction of the 
court that injustice has been done in any particular case, I be- 
lieve that there should be a reexamination of that case. That is 
all it means. 

The difference between the proposition of the Senator from 
Texas and the one the committee proposes, and the one I believe 
is right. is that we propose that this examination shall not be 
confined to cases where there have been perjury and fraud alone, 
but where substantial injustice has been done to these people 
from other causes and they have made it to appear and the court 
is satisfied of that fact. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. BURTON. May J ask the Senator a question before he sits 
down? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTON. I desire to know if the committee is a unit on 
this proposition. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I understood so. 

Mr. STEWART. The joint committee is a unit. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The joint committee agreed to it. 

Mr. STEWART. The joint committee is a unit. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The joint committee of the 
House 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The joint committee agreed to it. 

Mr. BAILEY. If Senators are going into the action of the 
committee, I wish to state that the Senator from Nevada agreed 
with me that these judgments ought not to be opened in this gen- 
eral and indefinite way, and I positively know that Mr. STEPHENS 
of Texas did not agree that they ought to have been opened in 
this way. When the statement is made that the joint committee 
was unanimous, I have his statement that it is an outrage to au- 
thorize judgments to be vacated upon any such vague and indefi- 
nite ground. 

Mr. STEWART. My first impression was like that of the Sen- 
ator from Texas, but after investigating it I have come to the 
conclusion that the report of the committee is right. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator, of course, understands that I 
would not go into the question of the committee except for the 
question of the Senator from Kansas 3 BURTON]. e Sena- 
tor from Kansas knows as well as anybody on this floor that the 
Indians are pretty well able to take care of themselves, for he was 
their attorney for quite a while. 

Mr.STEWART. The committee acted in modifying the agree- 
ment with a view of reaching substantial justice. aving two 
parties and having it go upon the record—those technical questions 


ander the agreement if decided against the applicant would be 


al. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think the committee’s action there is all right. 

Mr. STEWART. We worked that ont, so that in case of a - 
technical question decided against them they can have a hearing 
in the court right along. 

Then. as to the other trouble, that we should confine the cases 
to perjury and fraud, there may be other irregularities, but they 
must be made to appear tothe court. It is to be a court of three, 
and the language is not only that they must allege, but they must 
make it appear to the court, that injustice has been done in admit- 
ting them to citizenship. I think that is a safe provision, and I 
do not think the results will be very different, because if they 
make it appear that injustice has been done they must show some- 
thing substantial, although it might not be actually fraud. Even 
though it be no fraud it may be such a miscarriage of justice that, 
under the circumstances, a court would feel bound to intervene. 
I think there may be many cases of that kind here from the his- 


tory I get of it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada re- 
veals the whole trouble in the very last and the r un- 
important statement he makes, and that is how he gets it.” 
His whole information comes from the Indians’ representatives, 
some of whom are good prem and some of whom are not. I 
want to be entirely candid with the Senate. One of my neigh- 
bors is an attorney in many of these cases. He is as good a man 
as I ever knew, and as honest a man as any of us. I get most of my 
information from him, who is interested as an attorney, the same 
as “as gentlemen get theirs from the attorneys of the Indian 
tribes. 

Mr. STEWART. And they are just as reliable. 

Mr. BAILEY. I know some Indian attorneys are gentlemen 
whom I would rely on, but this neighbor’s word I would take the 
same as [ would take my own, because I know he is a man of 
honor, and he tells me most of these cases have been fairly tried. 

Now, the a I wish to make to the Senate is this: Will you 
set shops ent of staining the character of your judges? ill 
you destroy the sanctity of judgments without first ing the 
direct charge that they were procured by fraud? I undertake to 
say that never before in the American Congress from the founda- 
tion of this Government and never before in any other enlightened 
country was application made to the legislative department for a 
new trial upon such vague and indefinite grounds as these. These 
8 are not more anxious to protect the Indians against 

raud than Iam, and I have proposed an amendment which is 
ample for that purpose. I will go further, and I will agree to 
set aside judgments rendered by masters who were attorneys in 
related cases. 

I have made every kind of proposition to these gentlemen. 
Their whole contention in the beginning was that there had been 
wholesale fraud and perjury commit Iam opposed to a leg- 
islated new trial, but I am willing to waive my general objec- 
tions to that in favor of the Indians, and I will agree to vest the 
court in the Indian Territory with the power to set aside every 
judgment that was procured by fraud or perjury. 

Mr. STEWART. Yousee how vague and indeterminate would 
be the attempt to prove perjury. Some of these men swear that 
they are not guilty of perjury. They come in with stories about 
pedigrees. Most of them are ancient tales that they tell; but you 
could not convict them of perjury, even if they had been guilty 
of swearing falsely. It would be an impossibility to convict them 
of perjury in a case where the | ena Ne of 4,000 people was in- 
volved, all claiming to have Indian blood. It would be entirely 
useless to attempt to do so, although their statements would be a 
fraud in the legitimate sense of the term. 

The commissioners and officers of the Government have been 
before the committee session after session, and have given it as 
their opinion that many of these judgments—the great mass of 
them—were wrong; that many of the men in whose favor they 
were rendered were white men, never having been connected 
with the tribe. That was the opinion of the Commission; and 
the Commission decided against pretty much all of them on the 
5 that they were White men and did not belong to the tribe, 

ut the court reversed that decision. 

There seems to be a hardship in the matter, but I believe the 
committee has arrived at about the proper conclusion. Not only 
has the committee determined it, but the Department has been 
consulted about a dozen times about it. We went down there 
with this 3 and the solicitor of the Department looked 
it over and thought that under it substantial justice could be ob- 


tained. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BAILEY], in referring to myself, as I have been an attorney at one 
time for one of these tribes, might leave the impression that I 
was an attorney at the time these cases were being tried. 

Mr. BAILEY. I did not intend to create any such impression. 
Mr. BURTON, I want to say that these judgments weuld not 
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have been rendered if I had been an attorney in these cases. I 


was an attorney afterwards. About 2,000,000 acres of land were 
involved in these cases. I have been surprised at some things the 
Senator from Texas has said; and that is a kind of quasi testi- 
mony here that some of these judgments were rendered regularly. 
I can not testify as having been present. I was not present when 
any of the hearings were had. I happened to be counsel for the 
Chickasaw Nation after these cases were over; I have been down 
there a good deal, and if there was anybody in that country, 
white or black or red or any other color, who believed these judg- 
ments were valid and just I could not find him. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Kansas was down there as 
an attorney, and he was not looking for that kind of testimony, 
as a matter of course. 

I thank the Senator from Kansas—if it will not interrupt him— 
for saying that he was the attorney after these judgments were 
rendered, because that confirms my statement that they are four 
or five years old. The Senator has been in the Senate for now 
more than two years, and of course he has not been an attorney 
for Indians during that time. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator is mistaken about how long I 
have been in the Senate. I have been in the Senate since a year 

last March. I have not been an attorney for the Chickasaw 
Nation since I have been in the Senate. 

Mr. BAILEY. Of course not. . 

Mr. BURTON. But I was the attorney for a short time before 
that of the Chickasaw Nation. 

I want to say just a word in regard to these judgments. As I 
understand, the counsel for the Indians had assumed that the act 
was unconstitutional, and advised them in such a way as that 
practically no trials were had. That is my information. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will agree to an amendment authorizing them 
to open the ju ents where there was no trial. 

Fs BURTO . But, Mr. President, it might be very difficult 
to determine what was a trial. As I said, I understand the bill 
to propose that substantially these cases shall be heard de novo 
by a court to be constituted by the treaty. 

Mr. STEWART. Where they can show that injustice has been 
done in admitting persons who are not members of the tribe. 

Mr. BURTON. That puts the burden upon the Indian to show 
that injustice has been done. There were instances where one 
who was claimed to be an Indian was an Iri as I am credi- 
bly advised, and others where he was a negro or a citizen who 
had lived there for years and had paid taxes as an Indian, but 
had never claimed to be an Indian, as in several cases they were 
pointed out to me when I was there. 

I want to say, in addition to that, that these cases were never 
heard in such a way, as faras I am advised, to the end that judg- 
ment should be rendered, as in ordinary cases at law. If the 
Indians are required to show that injustice has been done, cer- 
tainly under all the circumstances this bill ought to pass as it has 
been reported. 

I am perfectly safe in making the statement, so far as the 
Chickasaw people are concerned, that the dominating influence 
down there, beginning with Governor Johnson and embracing 
all the leading Indians, is not to shut out anybody who is a Chicka- 
saw Indian. There is no disposition to do that at all. I have 
never found in my relations with the Chickasaw Indians a single 
bit of effort at any time in that direction, and they know better 
than anybody else who are Chickasaw Indians. 

I can not speak so well for the Choctaws, because I do not hap- 
pen to be acquainted with the governor of the Choctaws. Cer- 
tainly under the circumstances in which these cases come to us, 
having first been thrown out by the Dawes Commission—and I 
will say right here that the Dawes Commission understand the 
people of the Territory and the relation of the Indians to the 
white men better than anyone else down there 

Mr. BAILEY. Will it interrupt the Senator if Iask hima 
question? 

Mr. BURTON. Not at all. 

Mr. BAILEY. Assuming that the Dawes Commission and the 
judges are equally honest, equally able. which is the more apt to 

ave rendered a proper decision, the body that tried 20,000 cases 

in ninety days or the body that tried several hundred cases in two 
or three years? The Dawes Commission, according to the state- 
ment of the chairman, had over 20,000 cases before it, which it 
had to decide in ninety days, and it decided them by the whole- 
sale. The court had several years in which to try several hun- 
dred cases. Assuming that they were equally honest and equally 
wise, which would be the more apt to render a proper decision? 

Mr. HOAR. If I may make one rig chan right there, I wish 

to say that Henry L. Dawes, of the Commission, is a citizen of 
my State. Mr. Henry L. Dawes was in this Senate and in the 
House of Representatives for thirty-six years, and studied the In- 
dian problem during all that time. - 

Mr. BAILEY. But he did not study Indian genealogy. 

Mr. HOAR. He is an honest and a wise man, and I would 


rather have his judgment on any such question than that of any 
other single man I know of. 

Mr. BAILEY. Rather than that of any court with the testi- 
mony before it. Iwant to say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that while he exceeds me in admiration for ex-Senator Dawes, he 
does not exceed me in respect for him. I believe he is just as 
honest a man as the Senator from Massachusetts thinks he is; but 
no honest man could decide 20,000 cases in ninety days, and no 
commission composed of honest men could do so. The Commis- 
sion pursued the only course open to them. They could not con- 
sider them all, and they rejected them all, leaving them to be 
decided by the courts. 

Mr. BURTON. No one can state, I had almost said a fallacy, 
or even a truth for that matter, as strongly as my friend from 
Texas. The facts are that Arkansas and Texas just emptied 
themselves into the Indian Territory, and it did not take very 
long to throw most of their cases out. 

The members of the Dawes Commission who gave considera- 
tion to these cases are just as honest—and I had almost said as 
able—as our great friend Dawes from Massachusetts. They un- 
derstand better than anybody else the nature of these frandulent 
applications, and the ew good and well that the applicants 
were not Chickasaw Indians. 

The Chickasaw Indians know who are Chickasaw Indians; 
and they got at the truth of this matter. I doinsistthat no harm 
can come to these litigants if they are Chickasaw Indians. They 
will have no trouble, and no Chickasaw Indian will have any 
trouble in establishing his claim to his share of this land. If the 
matter is left where it is now, you have got to prove fraud or 
perjury; a great many of these cases will fail; and, in my opinion, 
a very great wrong will be done, pores it goes through in that 
shape. But I am as well satisfied as I am that I am standing on 
this floor that if this amendment does goon the bill that treaty 
will never be ratified by the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CULLOM. If the Senator will allow me, I wish to say 
that I desire an executive session this evening. I shall be obliged 
to leave the Chamber in a little while, and if this discussion is to 
go on at length 

Mr. STEWART. It will not go on long now. 

Mr. CULLOM. I should like to have an executive session. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I only wish to make one observa- 
tion, which I failed to make when I made a statement of this 


case. 

You would suppose that the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations 
were the ms who were entitled to determine who were en- 
titled to citizenship among them. That would be the natural 
supposition, but the United States has assumed it and put it in 
the first place in the hands of the Commission, and in the sec- 
ond place, if an appeal was granted, put it in its own court. 

The Choctaw Nation and the Chickasaw Nation have courts, 
and if this question had been left there they would have decided 
it for themselves; but now that we take it away from them, take 
it away from their own courts, they insist that a great injustice 
has been done. Itseemsto me we can make no mistake in allow- 
ing them to have a review of the case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Will the Sen- 
ate agree to reconsider the vote by which the bill was ? 

Mr. BAILEY. One moment, Mr. President. In order to meet 
every possible suggestion, I am going, if the bill is reconsidered, 
to substitute the words“ false swearing” for ‘‘ perjury,” and 
add mistake;“ so that if an Indian has lost judgment by any 
kind of false swearing, or by even an honest mistake, it will give 
him a new trial. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is, Shall the vote 
by which the bill was passed be reconsidered? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not believe that my duty will allow me to 
suffer this question to be decided without a roll call; and the 
trouble about that is that it cuts off the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. CULLOM. I suggest to the Senator, if he desires a roll 
call, that the further consideration of the subject be postponed 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. BAILEY. Iam willing. 

Mr. STEWART. I would not object to that if we could have 
an assurance that the matter could be concluded to-morrow. 

Mr. BAILEY. I could call for the yeas and nays and then ask 
unanimous consent that the matter go over until to-morrow. 

The yeas and a were ordered. 

Mr. BAILEY. ow, Mr. President, I ask that the matter go 
over until to-morrow. 

Mr. STEWART. Ishould like to haye some understanding 
that if it is to go over until to-morrow it shall then be disposed of. 

Mr. BAILEY. The roll call having been ordered, it will be 
the first thing in the morning. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The question will still be open to 


debate. I do not see why there should be such intense haste about 
deciding a matter which, as I said, involves $20,000,000, as stated 
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in the letter which was read here, or even $10,000,000. It seems 
to me it is 1 of thorough discussion. 


Mr. STEWAR Very well; let it go over. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
* sideration of executive business. After eight minutes t in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 
85 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, June 12, 1902, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 11, 1902. 
CONSULS. 
Frank W. Mahin, of Iowa, now consulat Reichenberg, Austria, 
to be consul of the United States at Nottingham, England. 

Silas C. McFarland, of Iowa. now consul at Nottingham, Eng- 
land, to be consul of the United States at Reichenberg, Austria. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

William F. Stone, of Maryland, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland. 

SURVEYORS OF CUSTOMS. 

James C. Ford, of Tennessee, to be surveyor of customs for the 
port of Knoxville, in the State of Tennessee. 

Robert A. Ravenscroft, of Maryland, to be surveyor of customs 
in the district of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland. 

NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 

William T. Malster, of Maryland, to be naval officer of customs 

in the District of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

John C. Rose, of Maryland, to be United States attorney for 

the district of Maryland. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

C. Ross Mace, of Maryland, to be appraiser of merchandise in 

the district of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Phillips Lee Goldsborough, of Maryland, to be collector of in- 

ternal revenue for the district of Maryland. 
MARSHALS, 

John F. Langhammer, of Maryland, to be United States marshal 
for the district of Maryland. 

William L. Morsey, of Missouri, to be United States marshal 
for the eastern district of Missouri. 

POSTMASTERS. 

George E. Sapp, to be postmaster at Pecos, in the county of 
Reeves and State of Texas. ; 

Addison H. Frizzell, to be postmaster at Groveton, in the county 
of Coos and State of New Hampshire. 

W. S. Waite, to be postmaster at Eastman, in the county of 
Dodge and State of Georgia. 

John Beaty, to be postmaster at Waxahachie, in the county of 
8 sn 8. C erig be t San Antonio, in th 

orge G. ord, a mio, in the 

county of Bexar and State of eo 

Gomer S. Williams, to be postmaster at Cisco, in the county of 
Eastland and State of Texas. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, June 11, 1902. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Coupen, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
FUR-BEARING ANIMALS IN ALASKA. 


Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to file 
the views of the minority upon the bill H. R. 13387, being the bill 
relating to 5 in Alaska. 

The SPEAKER. e gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to file the views of the minority on the bill 
the title of which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. McCALL. And I ask that we may have leave to file this 
at any time to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman couples with his request that 
he be permitted to file these views during this day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13387) relating to fur-bearing animals in Alaska. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so O 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. 8 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HAY. To call up a resolution of inquiry which has be- 
come privileged. 

The SPEAKER. Is it a privileged resolution? 

Mr. HAY. Yes, sir; a resolution of inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion, however, that the 
special order will now shut off such a resolution. The Chair has 
held back requests for unanimous consent and other requests this 
morning, in order that the committee in charge of the floor may 
hold it. The rule requires that this be in order immediately 
after the reading of the Journal on each day. The Chair, there- 
fore, feels compelled under the rule to recognize the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. COR I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Under this rule the House resolves itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union with- 
out motion. Therefore the House will resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, in pursu- 
ance of the rule. 

PACIFIC CABLE. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. Lackx in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5) to authorize the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of telegraphic cables between the United States of America and Hawaii, 
Guam, the Philippine Islands, and other countries, and to promote com- 
merce, 

Mr. CORLISS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire just 
how much time I consumed on yesterday? I understand, one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Sixty minutes. 

Mr. CORLISS. Mr. Chairman, I think I demonstrated yester- 
day from the evidence of experts that only one cable from our 
country to Manila at the present time was necessary, because 
there are two other cables in existence that can be utilized in case 
of an emergency. I conclusively established the fact, from ex- 
pert testimony and from ies who are competent to make a 
bid, that a cable can be built, including cable ships—two of them, 
and only one is necessary—for less than $10,000,000; and I emp 
want to call the attention of members to the further fact t 
Great Britain is building a cable through the Pacific as long as 
ours will be and the contract is only $8,900,000. 

I have conclusively shown from the testimony of experts that 
this cable can be operated for about $350,000 per annum, not 
taking into consideration the interest on the capital. Now, you 
gentlemen do not want to conceive that we are going to have a 
great army of men employed by the Government through this. 
There are only five stations embraced within this project. Three 
experts can te it twenty-four hours at each station. Fifty 
men employed will supply the necessary service to operate these 
five stations. So that it does not require a large number of Gov- 
ernment employees. It is a peculiar utility; one that the Gov- 
ernment can take hold of without detriment to any other interest 
in our country. 

It does not infringe upon the right or the interest of any Amer- 
ican capitalist. Unless the Government undertakes this work— 
and mark what I say—unless the Government undertakes this 
work you can not secure the erection of a cable plant upon the 
California shore, which is as necessary as a battle ship—as neces- 
sary as a navy-yard—more so, because there are navy-yards that 
can, in case of necessity, repair battle ships, but there is no cable 
plant upon the Pacific coast that can repair a cable during war. 

There are no cable ships owned by our Government at the 
present time that can repair a cable in case it is cut in war or in 
peace. During the Spanish war our Government was hamiliated 
to the necessity of asking a cable ship that happened fortunately 
in our waters to go down to Key West and lay a cable from Key 
West to Dry Tortugas, 60 miles. An English cable ship, at an 
expense of $70,000, laid 60 miles of cable for our Government. 
Could you do that if you were at war with Great Britain? z 

Now, one word with reference to the cable between Hongkong 
and Manila, and the members here ought to think of that ques- 
tion. I hold in my hand the Washington Post of June 2, in which 
it is stated, upon the authority of the Commercial Cable Com- 

y, that the only cable between Hongkong and Manila had been 
roken. Do you know that not a word or a m e can be sent 
to our people in the islands of the Philippines, that it is absolutely 
in darkness so far as cable communication is concerned, and has 
been since the Ist day of June? 

The fact that the Commercial Cab le Company makes this an 

nouncement shows to you, as it shows to me, that they are the 
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people in this country in touch with that great corporation. God 
Almighty, for some cause, has severed that cable as an example 
to the representatives of our people, showing to them the dan- 
gers of interruption of cable communication. Are you aware 


that the War Department has ordered battle ships to be used as 
dispatch boats to carry messages from Hongkong to Manila? Of 
course, we sit here and do not mind anything aboutit, and yet that 
costs nearly $2,000 a day. These dispatch boats are running be- 
tween Hongkong and ila to carry messages between the offi- 
cers and soldiers and their friends at home because we have no 
communication with Manila. 

I speak of it for this reason. The Eastern Cable Company have 
had that cable for many years. They have had exclusive control 
of the communication from our Government, and, as stated b: 
Mr. Squiers, they have received, on the basis of 40 cents a word, 
which they charge from Hongkong to Manila, $72,000 a year for 
the use of that little strand, amounting to $288,000 in four years; 
and yet they leave this Government in a condition so that the 
breakage of simply one strand leaves us with no communication 
with that archipelago with 10,000,000 people upon it. : 

If they are looking out for the interests of our Government, do 
not you think they would have placed their cable line in a condi- 
tion so that they would have fortified against this very accident? 
I submit whether our Government can afford to be subjected to 
the control and neglect of such a 1 0 1 5 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I occupied? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has occupied one hour and 
seven minutes. : 

Mr. CORLISS. At the end of eight minutes more I would like 
to be notified. 

Mr. Chairman, there is this bugbear of government ownership 
here, and it speaks out on all occasions. I donot blame members 
for appealing against Governfhent ownership. It is natural, and 
I am not in favor of the Government going into the ownership of 
railroads and ry ae lines generally. This is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing. It isan absolute necessity. I have in my posses- 
sion a letter which I will ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to read, a letter he has from the man who at one time was seek- 
ing to get this right—that is Mr. Scrymser. He has constructed 
12,000 miles of cable, extending from our country to foreign coun- 
tries. He desired to construct this cable line, and for some years 
sought the right to do so. 

e Senate a bill carrying a specific subsidy to that con- 
cern to build this cable line, but the House refused to consider it. 
Subsequently, in the Fifty-sixth Congress, the Senate passed the 
Government-ownership bill, providing for the Government to lay 
a cable from California to Hawaii, and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CANNON] was the instrument through which that was 
defeated in this House. It has caused a loss of more money than 
the whole cable would have cost. It has cost our Government to 
send communications to Hawaii by ship more than that cable 
would have cost, during the Fifty-sixth Congress, had that amend- 
ment to the sundry civil bill been permitted to pass this House. 

Will you stand here and continue, just because you include 
something for the Government to do, to hold back the progress of 
this nation? I want to call your attention to some things that you 
have done in other bills. At this very session gentlemen on this 
side of the House voted to put in the river and harbor bill an ap- 

ropriation authorizing the Government to go into the dredging 

usiness, because up in Cleveland they had organized a combina- 
tion to raise the price of dredging to the Government, and you 
authorized the Secretary of War to build a dredging machine and 
go into that business. Do you call that paternalism? You have 
done another thing. 

This very session you have authorized the Government to build 
its battle ships in the Government navy-yards, and you did soeven 
over the ruuna of the chairman of the Committee of the Whole. 
Do you call that paternalism? Far more than that. There are 
other matters of the same character that you have authorized the 
Government officers to take hold of. For instance, you ordered 
the Secretary of the Navy, in case he could not secure armor plate, 
to build a factory for the construction of armor plate. My God, 
gentlemen, if those things are necessary to break down combina- 
tions—if such things are necessary to give the Government the 
right to avail itself of public utilities at a reasonable price, how 
much more important this measure is to the American people! 

Isay to you that there is no interest, no capital, no company 
or organization in our country that will lay this cable except the 
United States Government, barring the Eastern Cable Company 
and its American ally. 

And now one word and Iwill conclude. These parties say that 
they have gone on and made a contract for a cable; that they are 

oing on to do the work. They are acting without authority of 
ey without regulation of the Government. They asked the 
President for the necessary authority, and he RRA to giveit 
to them, and submitted the question to Congress, 


But now I say to you that I have within twenty-four hours 
received the information that not a solitary foot of the cable pro- 
perea to be laid by Mr. Mackay’s company from California to 

awaii has yet been made. That information comes to me from 
a source that is reliable, and I defy Mr. Mackay or any other per- 
son to say one foot of that cable has yet been made. is infor- 
mation comes from a man connected with the company that has 
the contract to make the cable, and his reason for saying that it 
has not been made is this, that his company has contracts for 
cables amounting to over 30,000 miles, and therefore they have 
not reached this cable. They can not make it quicker for our 
Government than our own plant can. 

Is there any need of our turning this matter over to those par- 
ties? Is there any haste in it? Are we going to leave the people 
forever in darkness out there, subject to the dictation of this cor- 
poration? God forbid! If the Government be given control of 
this enterprise, we Shall advance our interests in trade, in mili- 
tary power, in national influence, and shall break down monopoly. 
Turn the enterprise over to these other parties and you block the 
wheels of progress. I submit for your information a letter from 
Captain Squier with reference to the Manila~-Hongkong cable: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 6, 1902. 
Hon. JOHN B. CORLISS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sik: I have the honor to acknow. your letter of the 4th instant 
asking for additional information relative to the pro d trans-Pacific cable, 
namely, What, in your judgment, is the effect of the present interruption 
of cable communication between nila and Hongkong upon our interests 
in the gays eg Islands and what means may be taken to guard aga 
aan Philippine Archi is ected to the telegraph syste: f th 

c. conn 
world by a angle line 3 to Hongkong, at present interrupted, — 
5 crise J ae SCR except by commercial steamers or Govern- 


men 

Ever since the American occupation of the Philippines it has been a matter 
of deep solicitude to the Chief Signal Officer of the Army and War Depart- 
ment, to protect at the earliest momok our communications to this archi- 
poneo by the la of at least one additional connection as soon as possible, 

revent total interruption. 

he Philippine Archipelago is the only example in the world to-day of a 
country possessing over eight millions of people, which has not its tele- 
graphic cable communications protected By at least one duplicate line. 

Even the British colony of New Zealand has double cable connections to 
Australia, and before the year is out will have these connections further se- 
cured by a third line from Australia to Vancouver, in connection with the 
British Government trans-Pacific cable. 

The only reason why other cables have not been laid connecting the Phil- 
ippine Islands with the Asiatic coast is the existence of an exoluatve conces- 

on ted by the Crown of Spain to the Eastern Extension, Australasia 
and China Telegraph Company, which will not ultimately expire until the 
8th of May, 1940, which is held by that e ration to prevent any other cor- 
poration or government from landing a cable in the P pine I ds. 

In answer to the first part of your question as to the effect of the present 
interruption of cable communications between Manila and Hongkong, it ap- 
pears that the 15 40 of at least one additional cable connecting the Phili 
pine Islands to the tic coast is at the present moment a y and ad- 
ministrative necessity of such weight and 8 value as to override all 
other considerations of any nature, and that such a cable line should be laid 
at once by this Government. 

The ble harm to our interests in the Philippines resulting from tele- 
lt a isolation can not be measured by an — standards. 

he quickest dispatch boats require two days to reach Hongkong. 

Besides the great damage to our interests from a military, admi tive. 
and political standpoint, from being cut off from the United States, it is of 
course ible that in case of 1 happening in the 
Phili; sao such as the recent inique disaster, a great conflagration in 


Ma: a severe cholera epidemic, the ofa troop transport, or a great 
typhoon, such as the Porto Rico hurricane, the loss and suffe from os — 
a nationa. 


eee standpoint might easily prove terrible and, ind 


reproach. 
The amount of money involved in laying such a cable, therefore, seems of 
no reasonable consideration. 
The second part of your question is: 
“What means may be taken to guard against this danger in the future?” 
1. Due to exis concessions, the United States Government itself is the 
only party besides the Eastern Extension, Australasia and China Telegraph 
3 2 can lay such a cable from the Philippine Isiands to the 
c coast. 


2. Since the original concession nted by Spain included not only the 
Philippine Islands, but other Spartan islenas in the Pacific Ocean, such as the 
Marshall Islands and the island of Guam, and since Spain has disposed of 
these islands in part to different parties, it must be ultimately a matter for 
the courts to decide as to what may be s. ined, 

3. The German Government, by the purchase from Spain of the Marshall 
Islands, which are included in the concession referred to, stands practically 
in the same position in r to the connection of these islands to the 
Asiatic coast under the concession as the United States does in so connecting 
the Philippine Islands. 

4. That the Government of Germany does not poknow ease the force of 
this exclusive concession with r t to the Marshall Islands is indicated by 
the terms of an eement si at Berlin July 24, 1001, between the Ger- 
man and Dutch Governments, whereby government cables are to be laid 
connecting the Palaos Islands and Marshall Islands with Shanghai, China, 
as well as with the Dutch East Indies. 

5. That the Government of France does not recognize the force of certain 
exclusive concessions from the Chinese Government to this same cable cor- 
poranon for the coast of China is indicated by the fact that recently the 

french Government has landed a Government cable on Chapel Island, off the 
city of Amoy, connecting her colonial possessions at Sai and later intends 
to continue such French Government cables to Shanghai, connecting with 
the Siberian lines under R control. 

6. Japan has granted an exclusive concession to the Great Northern Tele- 
propi mpany, a Danish corporation and an ally of the Eastern Extension 

ble Company, which will expire on December 27, 1902, yet which practi- , 
cally extends for a period of ten years thereafter through a special provision 
contained therein which prevents the Japanese Government itself or an; 
other Government or corporation other than the Great Northern Telegrard 
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9 from connecting Japan to the Philippine Islands by a submarine 
cable. 
Since Germany has recently entered into an agreement to lay a Govern- 


ment cable from the Marshall Islands so as to connect with Shangha 
France has recently laid a Government cable co’ Saigon to Amoy, it 
would seem reasonable to presume that this Government can also land a ca- 
ble on the Chinese coast. 

An American Government cable should be laid from the northern part of 
the island of Luzon—such as at or near Aparri, which now has practical), 
—— Government land lines direct to Manila—to Amoy or Shanghai, 


un. 

The distance from Aparri to Amoy is approximately 450 miles, and the dis- 
tance from Aparri to Shanghai is approximately 800 miles. 

Shanghai, at the mouth of the great Yangtze River, is the New York of 
China. Itisand will be the commercial center. A cable from northern Luzon 
direct to the small island of Gutzlaff, at the mouth of the Yangtze River, 
would give the Philippine Islands direct telegraphic communication with the 
present tel yh center of the Far East. 

At, this point there are duplicate lines to Japan and duplicate or triplicate 
lines by two routes to Europe. At Shanghai the Northern Telegraph lines 
via Siberia and the Eastern Company's lines via the Mediterranean and 
India meet, and these cables land on this small island. 

It woul appear, therefore, that although the line will be 5 
longer. it would be better to lay the line direct to Shanghai for political an 
commercial reasons, just as the island of Haiti is connected by cable to New 
York City instead of to the coast of Florida, which would be much shorter. 

A cable landing at Amoy on Kulangso Island, now a foreign concession, 
instead of at Shanghai, would give the strategic advantage of exclusively 
controlled communication between our eastern military and naval base at 
Manila with our proposed coaling station at Amoy by a shorter route, but it 
would not so directly reach Japan nor give direct telegraph communication 
with the direct commercial city of China. 

Either one of these lines of cable can be laid by this Government at much 
less expense and saving of time than by any private corporation, since the 
Government now has in the Philippine waters the cable ship Burnside, fully 


nipped. 

N Burnside has laid over 1,200 miles of Government cable connecting the 
different islands of the Philippine group, and has a trained staff which main- 
tains these fines. It would be practically no extra expense to the Govern- 
ment to lay the cable to China, nor any additional expense to maintain it 
after it is laid, as the Burnside is required in Philippine waters to take care 
of the present inte: system. 

This cable can be made at the rate of 200 miles per month by American 
manufacturers, who have furnished all of the 1,300 miles of cable now in use 
in the Philippines. 

As 3 necessity for a Government- controlled cable, it is re- 
marked that although the t le cable line has been already inter- 
5 for five days, and General Chaffee has at his command at nila a 
fully equip American Government cable ship capable of repairing this 

ble quickly and efficiently as any cable ship in the world, yet because 
the cable is private property he is powerless to repair it, and the United 
States Government must wait till the compan 5 2 mes ship, viz, the Sharad 
‘or the 


i and 


Osborne, stationed at Singapore, can be repair. 

Since this same ship also has the care of the company’s private cables west 
of pore to India, if she happens to be engaged on distant work at the 
time of interruption of the Ma 


la line the United er e Government has 


to wait upon private interests until she can be $ 

An anal of the testimony submitted to the committees of Congress 
during the past few years having the trans-Pacific cable in cha: clearly 
shows that this same span of cable connecting the piren A ine Islands to China 
and Japan has been, is now, and will remain the pivotal link in the whole 
ente 


ise. 
It E about the exclusive concessions supposed to control this link and 
which opens the door to the East that the whole discussion of an American 
trans-Pacific cable has really revolved. 
It is the most important link in the trans-Pacific chain, and since it can 


be laid by this Government in six months with no additional facilities not 


now p its value as an insurance against further total isolation of the 
Philippines would be realized in the very near future and during the period 
of two or more years which the construction of the longer spans across the 


c will necessarily require. 
Very truly, yours, GEORGE O. 8 
Captain, Signal Corps, United States Army. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. CRUMPACKER having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Sen- 
ate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 5094. An act for the relief of the persons who sustained 
damage by the explosion of an ammunition chest of Battery F, 
Second United States Artillery, July 16, 1894; 

H. R.8129. An act to amend sections 4076, 4078, and 4075 of the 
Revised Statutes; 

H. R. 11591. An act for relief of Stanley & Patterson, and to 
authorize a pay director of the United States Navy to issue a du- 
plicate check; and 

H. R. 11657. An act allowing the construction of a dam across 
the St. Lawrence River. 

The message also annonnced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill of the following title; in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 14046. Anact making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for other purposes. 

The me also announced that the Senate had bills 
of the following titles; in which-the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 5882. An act granting an increase of pension to Merzellah 
Merrill; and 

S. 6030. An act authorizing the Newport Bridge, Belt and 
Terminal Railway Company to construct a bridge across the 
White River in Arkansas. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
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its amendments to the bill (H. R. 13676) making appropriations 
for the support of the Military Academy for the year ending 


June 30, 1903, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House 
of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. WARREN, Mr. PROCTOR, and Mr. COCKRELL 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. : 
PACIFIC CABLE. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. RICHARDSON] one hour, and more if he needs 
it; but if he should not consume the hour I reserve whatever may 


remain. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I shall en- 
deayor to consume as small a portion of the time allotted to me as 
may be consistent with my duty as a member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of this House, thatreported this bill. 

This bill comes before this Committee of the Whole under very 
peculiar and quite extraordinary circumstances. I dare say that 
the able speech made by the distingnished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of this House [Mr. CANNON] was noted 
yesterday, and its ig nae was apparent to every gentleman 
on the floor of the House who listened to it. The statement of 
the gentleman from Illinois was to the effect that the apparent 
excess of appropriations at this session of Congress, exclusive of 
the sinking fund now in the Treasury, was over the estimated 
revenues for 1903 $51,925,128, and he pointed to various projects 
and bills now pending before the House that would readily con- 
sume that amount. 

One of those references was to this bill, which will really and 
in fact, by the time the Government gets through with this mat- 
ter, should it undertake the congtruction of the Pacific cable, 
reach quite the sum of $20,000,000. I noticein the public prints this 
morning that another distinguished gentleman on the Committee 
on Appropriations of this House, the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. McRae], said that up to date we expended in this Con- 
gress $750,000,000. Now, I say, these are peculiar circumstances 
285 surroundings in connection with the bill now under considera- 

on. 

My distinguished friend from Michigan [Mr. Cor.iss] has said to 
me in the past, in the discussion of this matter. How is it possible 
that you can go for renomination before an Alabama constituency 
supporting such a monopoly as this commercial cable.” I now 
in reply ask him this question: How can you go before 
Michigan constituency, in view of the small excess in the 
ury and in view of the immense amount of money expended in 
this Republican Congress (unparalleled in the history of any 
Congress that has sat no longer than this has) and argue in favor 
of an additional appropriation for such an enterprise, to be 
charged up against the Government. when a private company is 
willing to assume all the responsibility and incur all the expense 
and risk?” Let him answer that before his Michigan constit- 
uency. He will find himself seriously embarrassed. 

There is another peculiar state of circumstances to which I wish 
to direct attention. We are in the midst, Mr. Chairman, of 
wonderful development, progress, and improvement—physical, 
governmental, scientific, and otherwise, 

If it had been said to any gentleman on this floor twenty-five 
years ago that one of us could step into the adjoining cloakroom 
and easily talk with a man 1,000 miles away by telephone, and 
even identify and 3 his voice, scarcely anyone would have 
believed it; yet it is a fact; and I say the peculiar circumstances 
bearing upon a proper and thoughtful consideration of this mat- 
ter that will necessarily and properly attract the attention of an 
gentleman who has given this question that full attention which 
he should, are the extracts that I have put myself to the trouble 
of collating in order to submit for the consideration of this House. 
They are in relation to this wonderful wireless telegraph system 
which Marconi has discovered and is now daily improving. I say 
that there is no man here to-day who is prepared to say to what 
extent that system will be a success. I read these extracts as 
taken from the Century Magazine; some of them as I believe are 
prepared by Marconi himself, 

A certain commercial application of my system has already been achieved. 
In all seventy ships carry permanent installations, and thereare over twenty 
land stations in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe, besides 
several in this country. To what further extent the system may be com- 
mercially applied is not easy to foretell. My recent successful experiments 
between Poldhu and St. John’s, however, give great hopes of a regular trans- 
Atlantic wireless telegraph service in the not too distant future. 

The grand scientific truth being demonstrated, Mr. Marconi now 
to perfect the system so that it may be made applicable to commercial uses. 
It only requires increased power at Poldhu to transmit signals to St. John's. 
Following upon that, additions to the same force will permit the elestric 
energy to be projected to the uttermost ends of the earth. Mr. Marconi 
hopes within a few months to be able to transact commercial tele; 2 busi- 
ness across the Atlantic. * * * Cecil Rhodesand he bavealrend assed 


y 
phy as a means of bringing together the vast distances of the 
can Continent, 


your 


Marco 
South 
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The system has been found of great service for naval purposes. It is in- 
stalled on board 37 British war ships. In the late naval maneuvers its effi- 
ciency was demonstrated beyond question. Signals were transmitted from 
ship to ship over a distance of 160 miles. * * * The Italian Navy adopted 
it at the very first, and the Russian Navy has just announced its determina- 
tion to follow the same course. x K 


* * 

Mr. Marconi also believes that his system may become a formidable com- 
petitor against the ocean cables. * * * A trans-Atlantic cable represents 
an initial outlay of at least $3,000,000, besides the cost of its maintenance. A 
Marconi station can be built for 489005 Three of these, bringing the two 
worlds into contact, will cost only $150,000, while their maintenance should be 
insignificant. * * * Though the first Atlantic cable was laid forty-three 
years ago, there are now 14 laid along the Atiantic „and in the whole 
world 1,769 telegraph cables, with a total length of almost 189,000 nautical 
miles, enough to girdle the earth seven times. The total value of the cables 
can not be easily commuted, but it is known that British capitalists have 
eee bebe in enble stock. * * Cable stocks declined shortly after 

mi’s success was announced, and the Anglo-American Telegraph Com- 

pany restrained him from operating in Newfoundland. i 
e New York Commercial of Monday, April 7, stated that J. Pierpont 
Morgan and other financiers closely identified with him were interested in 
the new Wireless Telegraph Company of America. The company was incor- 
rated under the laws of New Jersey under a capital stock of $6,150,000. Its 
erican rights included the whole of the Uni States, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
the Danish West Indies, Alaska, Aleutian ds, Philippine Islands, Ha- 
waiian Islands, and all waters belonging thereto. Stations are reported to 


be buil at Cape Cod, Cape Breton,and Tampa. Others are to be builton 
the 8 — these ——— will be opened with 
the Orient and Russia. 


In speaking of the new company, Mr. Marconi said: 

The parent company. is in London. It has sold no stock. It has simply 
sold the American ts. The two companies will work in harmony. e 
original London company will carry the controlling interest and cooperate 
in all matters with the American company. Iam to receive $250,000 and 55 
per cent of the stock of the new company. 

Now, the question that I propound as a business proposition to 

this Committee of the Whole is, with the lights before us, with 
the pregnant probabilities that may result from these scientific 
investigations, are we prepared to say that we can justify our- 
selves by insisting that our Government under these doubtful and 
suggestive circumstances should own, build, and operate a cable 
line at a cost of fifteen or twenty millions of dollars in cash, every 
cent of which will become utterly useless and fruitless if Mar- 
coni’s system is a success? Is it not more in accordance with 
common sense and fidelity to the interests of the great masses of 
the people whom we represent on this floor to say “ No; we will 
not do that, but we will let this private 8 that has made 
a contract and is competent and ready, take that risk? We can 
easily then defend ourselves and protect the interests of the peo- 
ple whom we represent. I ask Jo if in the ordinary affairs and 
transactions of life that would not be the governing principle 
with you. If it is, it should control our judgment in this case. 
e I will ask the Clerk to read the extracts which I send to the 
esk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5263. Any telegraph company now organized or which may hereafter 
be organized under the laws of any State shall have the right to construct, 
maintain, and operate lines of telegraph * * * over, under, or across the 
navigable streams or waters of the United States. 

SEC. 5266. Telegrams between the several departments of the Government 
and their officers and agents in their transmission over the lines of any tele- 
g h company to which has been given the right of way, timber, or station 

nds from the public domain shall have priority over other business, at 
such rates as the P: r-General shall annually fix. 

Sz. 6267. The United States may, for postal, military, or other purposes, 
purchase all the telegraph lines, = rty, and effects of any or all compa- 
nies acting under * this title, at an appraised value, to be ascertained 
by five competent, disinterested persons, two of whom shall be selected by the 
Postmaster-General of the United States, two by the company interested, and 
one by the four so previously selected. 3 

SEC. 5268. Before any telegraph company shall exercise any of the powers 
or privileges confe by law such company shall file their written accept- 
tio with the Postmaster-Generalof the restrictions and obligations required 


y law. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I called at- 
tention to that post-roads act of 1866 because it is the law that 
governs in this case, and all the conditions and requirements that 
are enunciated in those statutes have been fully and literally com- 
plied with by the company proposing to build this cable. now 
ask that the Clerk will read the following contract. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

This indenture, made this 8th day of February, in the year 1902, between 
the United States of America (hereinafter 5 the United States 
Government”), acting through the Secretary of the Treasury, of the first 
part, and the Commercial Pacific Cable Company, a corporation of the State 
on New York (hereinafter designated “said company . of the second part, 


tnesseth: 
That said United States Government has hereby let and rented to said 
and the said company has hereby hired and taken from the said 


cae 3 
Uni States Government, an office in the general post-office building at. 


Honolulu, in the Hawaiian Islands, such office to be located in such part of 
the building and to be of such size as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
hereafter 3 and in consideration of the same, it“ said Commercial 
Pacific Cable Seen gon hereby covenants and agrees that it will well and 
truly perform and comply with the following covenants and agreements 
yit the United States of America, to wit: Said company hereby covenants 
and agrees— 

1. To charge not exceeding 50 cents per word for the transmission of mes- 
sages between San Francisco and Honolulu, and to reduce such rate to 35 
cents per word within two years after the proposed cable between San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu isin operation. Tocharge not exceeding $1 per word for 
the transmission of m es between San Franciscoand Manila. Tocharge 


not exceeding $1 per word for the transmission of messages between San 


| ercice of the said powers 


Francisco and China. To be content to accept from the United States Gov- 


ernment half rates for the transmission of governmental m 

2, To complete and put in operan its submarine cable from the State of 
California to the Hawaiian Islands on or before January 1, 1903, and to ex- 
tend and put in operation its said cable from the Hawaiian äs to the 
Philippine Islands on or before January 1, 1905, it being understood that un- 
avoidable delays due to the necessity of taking soun: and to failure of 
contractors to comply with their contracts shall be sufficient excuse for delay 
on the part of said company, provided said contracts call for the manufacture 
and la of said cable to the Philippine Islands on or before January 1, 1905, 
exce g delays by reason of said 8 which soundings said company 

thin e 


here 2 to make a reasona time, it the soundings already 
made by the Navy of the United States are not made accessible to said com- 
pany. - 


3. To land said cable on American soil only, it being understood, however, 
that in case the depth of the ocean around the island of Guam be too great to 
allow a cable landing on that island, the landing may be elsewhere. 

4. To sell the said cable line and the property and effects of said company 
to said United States Government at any time at an appraised value to be 
ascertained by five competent disinterested persons, two of whom shall be 
selected by the Postmaster-General of the United States, two by the said 
company, and one by the four so previously selected. 

5. To transmit over its said cable telegrams between the several Depart- 
ments of the Government and their officers and agents at such rates as the 
Postmaster-General shall annually fix. 

6. To give 3 said govermental telegrams over all other business. 

7. Not to receive from 5 government exclusive privileges which 
would prevent the establishment and operation of a cable of an 
company in the jurisdiction of such foreign government. 

8. Not to consolidate or amalgamate with any other line or combine there- 
with for the purpose of regulating rates, exces to make through rates. 

9. Togive to the Government of the United Statessimilar privileges to those 
which by law, regulation, or agreement may be granted by the company to 
any other government. 

10, To allow the citizens of the United States to stand on an equal footing 
with those of any other country in the transmission of messages over the 
company’s lines. ° 

II. To give precedence to messages in the following order: (a) Govern- 
ment messages; (b) service messages; (c) general telegraphic messages. 

12. To keep the line open for business daily while in working order, and 
subject to the foregoing order of precedence. All senders of messages shall 
be entitled to have them transmitted in the order in which they are received. 

18. If and whenever in the opinion of the Secretary of State an emergency 
shall have arisen in which it is expedient for 5 service that the 
United States Government shall have control over the transmission of mes- 
sages by the company's cable, it shall be lawful for the Secretary of 252 
by warrant under hand, to direct and cause the company’s cable ani 

nt, or an rt thereof, to be taken possession of in the name and on be- 
half of the United States Government, and to be used for the United States 
Government's service, and subject thereto for such o; service as to 
the said Secretary of State may seem fit, and in that event any person 
authorized by the said Secretary of State may enter upon the offices and 
plant of the company, or any of them, and take 3 thereof, and use 
the same as aforesaid. 

The Secretary of State may, when he considers such an emergency as 
aforesaid to have arisen, instead of taking possession of the offices, cable, and 
ae of the company, or any of them, direct and authorize such persons as 

e may think fit to assume the control of the transmission of messages by the 
Seige tr cable, either wholly or partly, and in such manner as he may di- 
rect; and such persons may cage Se the company’s premises acco: ly, 
or the Secretary of State ere the company to submit to him or any 
person authorized by him all telegrams tendered for transmission or arriv- 
ing by the company’s cable, or any class or classes of such telegrams, and to 

or delay the on of any te ms, or deliver the same to him 

r his agent, and generally to obey all such directions with reference to the 
transmission of telegrams as the Secretary of State may prescribe, and the 
company shall obey and conform to all such directions. 

In any such case as aforesaid, if the company show that during the exer- 
cise of any of the ve aforesaid their receipts from the cable, with respect 
to which the said powers have been „5 have been less than their re- 
ceipts from the same source during a corresponding period on the average 
of the last three years, the United States Government shall pay to the com- 
pany as compensation for 5 of profit sustained by the company by 
reason of the exercise by the retary of State of any of the powers hereby 
reserved, such sum as may be settled between the Secre ol State and the 
company by ‘eement, or, in case of difference, may be determined by arbi- 
tration, provided always that no such compensation as aforesaid shall be $ 
if and so far as the powers hereby reserved to the Secretary of State are 
exercised for the purpose of preventing direct communication with any of 
the United States Government's enemies, and save with the consent of the 
Secretary of State, no such compensation shall be paid; if and so far as the 
powers aforesaid are exercised for the of preventing in or sup- 
posed communication with any of the United States Government’s enemies 
or of 1 the interests of the United States Government under the 
apprehension of impending war. 

In estimating such compensation as in the last subclause provided, the ar- 
bitrator shall take into account all the circumstances of the case, including 
not only any such loss as aforesaid, but also any additional profit accruing to 
the company (whether from the use of the cable so taken possession of or 
controlled or from any other cables used by them) from the emergency 
which gave rise to the exercise of the powers aforesaid. And as rega the 
cable with respect to which the said powers have been exercised the receipts 
of the company during a period corresponding to that of the exercise of the 
said powers on the average of the last three years shall be deemed to be the 
receipts which the company would have taken during the period of the ex- 
4 the powers not been exercised. 

And said company hereby covenants and agrees that it will vacate thesaid 
office at any time upon notice from the Treasury Department, and that in the 
meantime and until said notice said Commércial Pacific Cable Company 
keep pr geo in good order and repair, without expense or cost to the Sec- 
retary of the z 

And said company hereby covenants to and with the United States of 
America that the United Statesof America may enforce the above obliga- 
tions. and each and all of them, by summary action of the Army or Navy or 
by a bill of injunction to be filed in any court of competent jurisdiction, or 
by a suit for damages, or by any of said remedies, as the United States of 
America may deem best. 

In witness whereof said Commercial Pacific Cable Company has caused 
these presents to be executed by its vice president and its seal to be attached 
by its secretary, and the Secretary of the Treasury has hereunto signed his 
name the day and year first above written. 

[Sear] COMMERCIAL PACIFIC CABLE COMPANY, 

By GEO, G. WARD, Vice-President, 


Attest: ALBERT BEcK, Secretary. 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I have had 
read the post-roads act and the contract, the reading of which 
has just been concluded, to establish clearly and distinctly the 
foundation upon which this whole case rests. I know that it 
is contended in some cases that the post-roads act of 1866 does 
not apply, but by reading that act any gentleman who will 
carefully scan its meaning will see that it includes the lines 
across the waters of our Government. It is contended that it 
does not apply to cables, but that it embraces only land tele- 

. Then, if it does not do that, if it does not apply, this 
private company, the Commercial Pacific Cable Company, has 
voluntarily assumed and entered into these obligations with the 
Government, and no man would contend for a moment that the 
Government, with all of its powers, could not enforce it. You 
will notice in that contract one remarkable feature, and it is 
that the Government of the United States can vacate that con- 
tract at any time it pleases, but the same 1 is not extended 
to this private company. Now, I have listened, Mr. Chairman, 
to a deal in the way and nature of patriotic pyrotechnics on 
this floor. Why, my distinguished friend from Michigan [Mr. 
Cor.iss] is not really in his natural and proper rôle, the one 
that nature generously gave him, unless he is either dramatic 
or in some instances quite tragic.” 

Whenever this cable 5 comes ap he sends out what 
might be commonly called an ee yof himself“ to cor- 
respondents in advance of his speech. ho prepares that I will 
not say. That was done in the case of the h he made on the 
floor*of the House some months since. I hold in my hand a simi- 
lar operan written upon yellow paper,” sent out before he took 
the floor apon this subject, and I havea right to use it, because it 
was intended for the public. The only different ‘‘ earmarks ™” ap- 
pearing upon this paper from those that I have seen of his so sent 
out to willin ing e ee in the former discussions of this 
bill is this memoranda: 

To be released when CORLISS speaks. 


Now, how it got out of its prison, how it esca from its con- 
finement, who released it, who gave it liberty, I am not prepared 
tosay. At least it is here in my ion, and possession is nine 

ints in the law. In this advance copy” of his speech my 

riend takes occasion to talk a great deal about American manu- 
factures and American ships and American-made cables.” That 
is all right and proper in its place. I have no comment to make 
upon that, and if I did my motives might be misconstrued; but 
dressed under these circumstances to the reasoning capacity 
and the common sense of this House, on a mere business 8 
tion, I say that it ought not to have np oro or effect. Y. I 
do not believe in charging that Mr. Mackay ‘‘stole’’ anything. I 
am told by gentlemen from California that Mr. Mackay is a man 
of exceptionally good character. Is there any necessity, in the 
discussion of this business proposition, to say that any man would 
Steal“ anything? It is unbecoming and ought and will be prop- 
erly rebuked by this House. 
Mr. CORLISS— 
I read now from this yellow paper— 


to fasten its teataclos upon eri- 
‘eblood from the arteries of human 


There is not a gentleman on the floor of this House who would 
not recognize that sentence as properly emanating from and be- 
longing to my friend from Michigan. Here is another one of 
these dramatic scenes described in this advance yellow circular 
sheet. This, you must remember, is a paper or speech with singu- 
larly complimentary editorial comments that was handed out to 
the correspondents in advance of the delivery of the speech. I 
am not saying that a member of Congress has not the right to do 
that, and no one would say that I have not the right to comment 
upon it when it is given to the public. Listen to this, as I find it 
in that advance sheet: . 


God Almighty, declaimed Mr. CORLISSin conclusion, with dramatic empha- 
sis, seemed to be working in a mysterious way to save the people of the 
United States from the clutch of this monopoly by breaking the single cable 
communication between Hongkong and Manila on June 2. 

Here we are at this very moment— 

He said— 
with 8,000,000 of people in the Philippines, our military and civil interests 
without communication, severed from all the world, and the battle ships of 
our Navy being used as dispatch boats to carry communications to our people. 


I beg, in connection with that, to read what the President of 
the United States said on a subject related to this only this morn- 
ing, as published in the Washington Post: 

My DEAR SIR: I to thank you for 


Associa X 
annual meeting on May 22,1902. I am happy to be able to a the bill 
th ted into law, enable us to pro- 


ine Islands. There is now almost no “policy of coercion” in the islands, 
bce use the insurrection has been so entirely overcome that, save in a very 


‘ew places peace, and with the “policy of conciliation and good will,” 
throughout the P. 3 There Tas never been any coercion — 

such as was absolutely inevitable in potting a stop to an armed attack upon 
the sovereignty of the United States, which in its last stages becam 


beipemiage. 
ith great r „ and — vou of my h sympathy with the 
re set forth in your letter and actuatin; e members of the American 
nitarian Association as regards peace and justice in the Philippines, I am, 


Very truly, yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


I read that communication in connection with the dramatic 
expression of my friend from Michigan invoking the coopera- 
tion and aid of this House in passing this bill because and on the 
ground that the building of the cable is alleged to be a military 
necessity. But the President of the United States says that peace 
has been restored there; that 3 is following rapidly in its 
footsteps. Why, then, should we pass a bill of this kind, fasten- 
ing upon the Government the charge of $20,000,000 to build a 
cable for military purposes when the Chief Executive of our 
country says that peace reigns in the Philippines? 

-Now, Mr. Chairman, what is the real proposition in this case? 
I believe there are only two. One is Government ownership and 
the other is private ownership. I understand from the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] that an amendment will 
be offered to this bill—what is known as the Hale bill—providing 
substantially the very conditions that have been read in that con- 
tract, save probably one. I submit that one exception to the 
business intelligence of this House. It is right an Ee r that 
the Postmaster-General shall fix the rates at which the Goren: 
ment m shall be carried. That is all right. That is in our 
contract. t listen to this other condition: . 

And such further conditions and terms as the President may deem proper. 

That is the Hale bill, and the objection we make to it is this: 
I put to you the proposition, if you were about to invest $12,000,- 
000 under a contract that specified the terms, would you intrust 
that $12,000,000 in the hands of any one single man, it matters 
not how honorable, how intelligent, how high his position might 
be in the Government, when he has to prescribe ‘‘ such further 
conditions and terms as he may deem proper?“ 

I say there is not a business man in this House that would in- 
vest that amount of money on such uncertain and unsafe condi- 
tions and terms as that. t amendment or substitute means, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that no cable 
will be built from the United States to Manila. Iam in favor of 
a cable, and I believe that the universal sentiment among the 
members of this House is in favor of building a cable in one way 
or another, but as business men would you prescribe such terms 
as those—as the President may hereafter prescribe? I would be 
unwilling to delegate such powers to the President. Why, that 
would put it in his power to destroy the capital invested. 

Now, I say these are the two propositions that are before this 
House, and only these. Now, what is this proposition or contract 
that the Clerk hasread. You have heard the contractread. You 
can not take the most competent and qualified attorney represent- 
ing the interests of the Government to-day and draw a contract 
more in favor of the Government and that guards, protects, and 
safeguards its interest more than that contract does. In addition 
to that this company has done an extraordinary thing, which I 
will take occasion to mention. It has received from the manu- 
facturers in England a guaranty of two years for the safe work- 
ing of the cable when it is laid. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Will you allow me a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Suppose the bill that is now pending be de- 
feated, is it the opinion of the gentleman that that contract that 
he has read is of a character that could be enforced by the Gov- 
ernment against this company? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Thoroughly so. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Is the consideration enough on behalf of the 
Government of the United States to make it a valid binding con- 


© mere 


tract in all of its provisions? 

Mr. RICHAR N of Alabama. Yes; the consideration under 
the law, I think, would be the benefit of the people. That would 
be the benefit coming from a governmental standpoint. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Could it enforced against the company 
itself? 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I think so, beyond question. 

Mr. CORLISS. Let me ask my friend a question. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Iam going to treat the gen- 
tleman differently from the manner in which you treated me. I 
am going to treat him in the Bible way, that you should do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you.” Lasked you a 
question a had the floor and you declined to yield. 

Mr. CORLISS. If you do not want to consent, I will not insist. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Go along and ask your ques- 
tion, although you would not allow me to interrupt you. 
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Mr. CORLISS. I do so because the gentleman from Illinois is 
not as familiar with the facts in this matter as Iam. Is not it 
true that the contract that you have read was submitted to the 
Attgrney-General, and the Attorney-General and the President 
and no other executive officer has any authority to act for the 
Government, and that there is no interest and no consideration 
pro in it, and therefore it is null and void? Is not that true? 

r. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I do not so understand. 

Mr. CORLISS. It is a question of fact. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Is it not a fact, I will put 
the question to my friend, that you went before the Committee 
on the Judiciary asking for an injunction in this matter, and that 
they refused to grant it? 

Mr. CORLISS. On the contrary, I asked the Committee on the 
Judiciary to investigate a charge that I made under the antitrust 
law, and they said that that was for the Attorney-General. That 
is the fact in the matter of that investigation. But I say to my 
friend, and I ask him in all fairness as to this contract that he has 
read, if it was not submitted to the Attorney-General and the 
Attorney-General has it at his Department now. Is that not true? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Are you through? 

Mr. CORLISS. Is not that true? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I am going to answer you, 
although you did not treat me with courtesy and allow me to ask 
you a question on yesterday when you had an hour of time. 

Mr. CORLISS. I want to be fair with you. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I want to be fair, and I want 
to answer your question, but not in the way in which you may 
dictate it. 

Mr. CORLISS. I do not want to dictate anything. Is it not 
true that the Attorney-General has declined to consider that con- 
tract, that the President has declined to consider that contract, 
because they have no power to act? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. You are taking up my time 
and making another speech, and you have already spoken an hour 
andahalf. My understanding of that is this: That the Attorney- 
General and other officers have refused to interfere in this matter 
at all. That is what I understand. 

Mr. CORLISS. That is right. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Whether the contract was 
merely submitted to these officers and they declined to act on it 
at all is an immaterial matter, for this Commercial Pacific Cable 
Company, proceeding under the post roads act of 1866, have en- 
te into a contract under that law and filed it according to 
that law, and they are manufacturing and really building that 
cable. That is what they are doing. 

I will also say that this cable company that is making this 
cable over in England guarantees it for two years. There is not 
a company that ever laid a cable or ever made a cable to be laid 
that has ever guaranteed it over thirty days. That is the differ- 
ence you get in it. Now, what the situation is I started to say 
when my distinguished friend from Michigan interrupted me. 
Why, it is simply this: Here is a proposition, plain, unvarnished, 
and easily understood, that this Government is to engage in the 
cable business, build and own, operate, and use a Government 
cable from the coast of California to Manila, a distance of 8,000 
miles, and the estimate made by those that seem best informed 
before the committee was that its cost would not fall below 
$12,000,000, and more likely fifteen millions. It will cost$1,500,000 
per year for operating expenses. That is the proof before the 
committee, and the annual income is only 8150, 000. That is the 
annual income that has been estimated. 

Now, what is it on the other hand? The Commercial Cable 
Company, a private enterprise controlled by skillful men, men 
that have laid over 13,000 miles of cable, men that possess that 
knack that Admiral Bradford well described before the commit- 
tee, to build these cables—this company, headed by John W. 
Mackay proposes, without one dollar of subsidy or aid from the 
Government of the United States, to build, operate, and main- 
tain this cable line from the coast of California to Manila, in the 
Philippine Islands, by the ist of January, 1905—a distance of 
more than 8,000 miles—in accordance with the terms expressed in 
their contract, under which every conceivable interest of the 
Government is carefully guarded and protected. The evidence 
was shown to you yesterday in the paper I submitted to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] who these subscribers 
were, and there were only two Englishmen or foreigners among 
them, and the balance, or a large majority, were Americans. 

Mr. THAYER. Will the gentleman allow me an interruption? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. THAYER. I heard the gentleman say that the evidence 
before the committee was that it was demonstrated that it would 
cost a million and a half dollars per annum to maintain this 
cable. I would like to ask the gentleman upon what basis that 
estimate is made? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I do not know. I took what 


the experienced men who were witnesses said before the com- 

mittee. Ihave not studied cable manufacture. I am not an ex- 

pert, but I haye learned, as a lawyer, to accept the testimony 

= credible witnesses, and believe men unless the contrary is 
own. 

Now, what else is shown about this company, Mr. Chairman? 
Read the testimony; it is very voluminous; but the prevailing 
opinion of men who had knowledge and experience and judgment 
was that there would have to be a duplicate cable in certain con- 
tingencies. Why? Because the experience of the world shows 
that the cables break frequently, and in one instance where a 
break occurred it took eleven months to repair it, and it cost 
$500,000 to doit. Now, we are laying ourselves liable to all these 
things when we venture on Government ownership. Is it nota 
reasonable proposition that if this Government needs that cable, 
if there is any necessity for it—and surely, from what the Presi- 
dent has said, there is no need of it at present, not from a mili- 
tary standpoint—let them go along and lay the cable? The com- 
pany asks no subsidy—no aid from the Government. Let them 
take all the risk of breakage, all the risk of delays, and then, ac- 
cording to this contract, after it is laid, when the Government 
wants a cable and thinks it needs it, let it do the way we would do 
in a private affair, and, according to the contract, buy it of them 
at its appraised value. 


why. gentlemen, I do not see how a business proposition could 
be made 


stronger than the mere statement of these facts. That 
is the condition and those are the terms—take it and buyit. And 
if war arises, if any emergency occurs so as to make it necessary, 
let the Secretary of State take possession of the cable and rent it 
or use it for the Government temporarily and pay what is a fair 
rental for it. And in addition to that, the Postmaster-General 
prescribes the rates. What fairer proposition could be made? 
The Government is 8 in every respect. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Does the Government prescribe any 
rate except for Government m es? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. No; not specifically.» 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Then commerce would have no relief? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Oh, commerce has got that 
protection that underlies everything relating to commerce, com- 
petition. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Is there any competition now? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Not right now; no. 

Mr.SHACKLEFORD. Doesthe gentleman think there will be? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
I want to call attention 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. If it will not disturb the gentle- 
man, I would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Well? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Would the gentleman be in favor 
of putting the rates in the bill so that we might know what it 
would cost? 

a RICHARDSON of Alabama. That might be a good thing 
0. 
Foot SAMUEL W. SMITH. Would the gentleman be in favor 
of i 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Yes; anything, if it can be 
done consistently with all interest to the company and the people, 
I would favor it. I am not advocating this matter of private 
ownership from anything except the very best interests of the 
public good. Isee no objection to the proposition of the gentle- 
man; but I was about, Mr. Chairman, to call attention to a point 
my friend the distinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cor- 
zee | laboros most earnestly upon. I can not undertake to fol- 
low him in all these matters, but in reference to the concession 
in the Philippine Islands made to other cable companies prior to 
the Spanish-American war it is a strange thing to me that when he 
referred to the Attorney-General’s opinions he did not get the lat- 
est opinion of the Attorney-General upon this direct question. I 
have it right here before me, and I want to call special attention 
to it. The gentleman read an opinion yesterday about Cuba, and 
stated that it was similar in principle to this, but I have the for- 
mer Attorney-General’s (Mr. Griggs’s) opinion upon the very 
question involved in this bill, and itis strange that the gentleman 
from Michigan did not find it. 

It would be idle for me to follow the argument of the gentle- 
man from Michigan on the question, equities, and rights involved 
in certain concessions granted by Spain to certain cable companies 
in the Philippines. The same questions arose in Cuba and they 
were properly referred by Secretary of State to the anent 
Government now established in Cuba. But, fortunately for the 
proper consideration of this important matter, all these questions, 
complications, and other Spanish rights in the Philippine Islands 
have been recently considered and passed on by the Attorney- 
General. Then why waste the time of this House? I know that 
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the Eastern Extension Company probably controls a greater 
length in nautical miles of cable lines than any other company in 
the world. It has connections and through tariff rates and com- 


municates with the world. It would be folly not to make these 
connections. The Commercial Pacific Cable Company has been 
negotiating for through rates with the Eastern Commercial Cable 
Company. It has no such right or connection or traffic arrange- 
ment with that foreign company that would exclude any other 
company from the same privileges and enjoyments. I will read 
only an extract from the opinion of the Attorney-General. It is 
to found in the Opinions of the Attorneys-General, volume 


23, page —. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, July 27, 1900. 

The concession of the railroad company is similar to thatof thecable com- 

nies, and I therefore refer to theopinion of the Secretary of Waras throw- 

ng light upon your inquiries. In accordance with the views and for the 
reasons therein explained, I am of the opinion that the contracts of conces- 
sion of the Cuban Submarine Telegraph Company, concerning cable from 
Habana to Santiago and from Habana to Manzanillo, also the three conces- 
sions to the Eastern Extension, Australasia and China e step 8 
Limited, concerning cables from Hongkong to Bolinao and m Bolinao 
Manila and three cables from Luzon to Panay, Negros, and Cebu islanas are 
not binding as contracts on the United States, Cuba, the Philippines, or other 
government replacing Spain. 

Now, what becomes of all that elaborate legal card-house“ 
superstructure that the gentleman from Michigan constructed 
yesterday, apparently so thoroughly to his own satisfaction, when 
talking about the concessions that created this wonderful mo- 
nopoly? This opinion has been ratified by the present Attorney- 
General. the Hon. Mr. Knox. I will not read the whole opinion 
of Mr. Knox. It is on page 453, same book: 

Ihave examined the reasoning of my predecessor, and do not find it incor- 
rect; neither do I think it necessary to give reasons in addition to those 
already carefully set forth by him. 


And I say to this Committee of the Whole now, that the argu- 
ment made by the gentleman from Michigan on ali this magnified 
question of concessions has just about as much foundation in 
truth and in fact as the arguments he has made about the status 
of Great Britain’s cables. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman a 8 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand it, the concession to the Eastern 
Extension Company, giving it and another company the privi- 
lege to build in the Sawa eas Islands, is declared by the Attor- 
ney-General not to be binding on the United States Government. 
Is that the effect of the opinion? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Yes; that is the effect of it. 

Mr. MANN. If that is the case, would the gentleman he of 
the opinion that a similar concession granted by China would be 
held to be binding in international law? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. A similar concession granted 
by China or granted by this Government would not apply in the 
case I have just read. 

Mr. N. Well, as I understand it, the Eastern Extension 
Company claims that it has the sole right to land a cable on Chi- 
nese shores, and that is one of the main arguments in favor of 
the Commercial Pacific ee building a cable, it having 
made arrangements with the Eastern Extension Company. Now, 
if the concession of the Spanish Government to the Eastern Ex- 
tension Company for the sole privilege is not good, would not 
the same reasoning prove that the other concession would not be 

7 
SA RICHARDSON of Alabama. I do not think that I catch 
the whole purport of your question. I believe that Mr. Griggs 
and Mr. Knox have stated the law in this case. A similar con- 
cession granted by China to the cable company would occupy en- 
tirely a different status from the concession granted by Spain in 
the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. MAN N. I quite agree with the gentleman from Alabama 
about that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. What else is there in this 

uestion? The concessions granted by Spain on the Philippine 
lands are not binding on our Government. China is not under 


our control. You may wander off and put problematic questions 
to me—— 
Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman will concede that our com- 


mittee was substantially all agreed that that concession was not 
binding npon the Government. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Well, I must frankly say 
that I do not recall what the committee did think about that. I 
have not charged my mind particularly with matters not acted 
upon by the committee, 5 85 do not know what they think. I 
simply and politely say that I am not prepared to speak about 
what each member of the committee thought. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the committee to 
some other facts connected with this matter. This question was 
before Congress, I believe, in the Fifty-sixth Congress; and the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce that had the 

question under consideration reported against this kind of a bill, 


and in support of that position made this statement—minority 
report it is: 

The follo disadvan of a Government cable have occurred to the 
committee, and in the opinion of the committee they are controlling and 
paun the conclusions now arrived at: 

1. The at first cost of establishing a Government trans-Pacific cable 
system—that is, $15,000,000. 

2. The comparatively great annual cost of a Government cable, estimated 


at $1,500,000. 8 
The inability of the United States Government to land and operate a 
Government-owned cable either in Ja or China. 

4. That as a Government cable would not obtain traffic to and from China 
and Japan, its income would be limited to traffic to and from the Philippines 
and Hawaiian Islands, which at an outside estimate would not exceed 91 0 
annually, while the annual expense would be $1.500,000. 

5. That, assuming that a Government cable could reach China and Ja 
and secure all the business which a private compan might develop, still, if 
the experience of American cable companies in Central and South America 
is repeated in the Philippines, China n, as seems probable, 90 per 


ina. and Ja 
cent of the whole tel traffic will be carried on by less n 400 custom- 
ers, 300 of whom 


foreigners and the balance inhabitants of the 
United States; so that the pro tion to establish a Government cable sys- 
tem would mean a tax amounting: to an outlay of $15,000,000 and a large an- 
nual expense for the benefit of only 100 Americans and 300 foreign firms and 
corporations. 

That is what they are asking 
bill, to spend $15,000,000 for the 
American-born citizens. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. When was that report made? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. In the Fifty-sixth Congress. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. For what other purpose would for- 
eigners use our cable than to communicate with our people in the 
interests of commerce? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Oh, I can not tell what a 
man is going to use a cable for, nor you can not either. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Is it not manifest that it would be 
used only in our commercial relations? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. That may be. I think it 
would be so. But I am reading just what this committee said 
about it. They thought over it and deliberated about it, and I 
do not know whether you agreed with them at that time or not; 
but they thought over it, and this is the result of their opinion 
and conclusion, that we would be expending $15,000,000 on the 
part of this Government to benefit 300 Englishmen and 100 
Americans. Now, where is my friend from Michigan [Mr. 
CorLiss] when he talks so much about foreign English capital 
and ae 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I i a the gentleman is aware that the com- 
mittee which re that also reported in favor of spending 


ou to do in the of this 
nefit of 300 foreigners and 100 


$300,000 a year for twong years to benefit these 100 American 
citizens, and that some of us did not agree with them or with 
that idea? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. The gentleman refers to the 
subsidy business? 

Mr. . Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Well, I am opposed to the 
subsidy myself. 

Mr. The gentleman gives only a portion of the rea- 


soning of the committee. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I am reading what prac- 
tically bears on this economic question, as to whether the Gov- 
ernment should own, build, and operate this Pacific cable, and I 
am not talking about the subsidy of $300,000 or $350,000 or $400,000 
a year. Iam talking about the practical proposition we have to 
pass upon as an economic business question. Is it right and 
proper that this Government should invest $15,000,000 in these 
uncertainties, when a private company, full of enterprise and 
full of vigor and full of skill and energy, perfectly competent, 
stands willing and ready to give every guaranty and safeguard 
that the Government could ask and go forward and build that 
cable within the terms prescribed in their contract? That is the 
question. 

Mr. MANN. I do not wish to take the gentleman's time 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Not at all. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman read from the committee report 
in the Fifty-sixth Congress that it would be an annual expense 
of $1,500,000 to maintain and operate the cable. May I ask the 
gentleman whether he thinks that it would cost anywhere near 
that sum for a private company to operate the cable? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I believe in all Government 
enterprises—and I think the gentleman must have had the same 
experience and made the same observation—it costs the Govern- 
ment more in all instances than it costs individuals. 

Mr. MANN. Well, of course the gentleman knows that the 
operation of a cable is a very simple matter. There are not very 
many people who can possibly be employed in operating a cable. 
Now, the committee reported in the last Congress that it would 
cost a million and a half dollars, and they reported at the same 
time that the utmost amount of receipts that could possibly be 
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expected from the cable, counting the increased business, was 
$583,000. If the gentleman follows the same reasoning, he will 
find it hard to establish a reason now for a private company to 
build the cable. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I am not engaged in the 
business to-day of providing the ways and means for this eee 
company to build thiscable. They want to build it, and the mat- 
ter of expense belongs to them, not me. I am engaged in the 
common-sense business proposition of passing upon this question 
as to whether it is to the interests of the Government to ownand 
operate this cable or whether we should allow a private company 
to doit. That is all of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. I would state that the hour granted to the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman ten 
mitutes more on condition that he quit allowing the other side to 
use his time for speeches. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is more courteous than usual. 

Mr. ADAMSON. am as courteous as the gentleman from 
Michigan was yesterday. 

Mr. MANN. Less courteous than any other member of the 
House or himself at any other time. The gentleman is the last 
man in the House that I supposed would make a break like that. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is not a break. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Coruiss] has been speaking for three months here. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, in answer to 
all that the gentleman from Michigan said yesterday about what 
Great Britain had done, I am fortunately in possession of one of 
the most important books that I could possibly submit to the con- 
sideration of this House—England’s Blue Book. It is the re- 
port made on March 26, 1902, of the Inter-Departmental Commis- 
sion on Cable Communications, appointed by the Parliament of 
Great Britain to investigate the relations between cable com- 
poos and the Government, and the future policy which the 

vernment should pursue. The gentleman from Michi [Mr. 
CorLIss] has voluminously and earnestly pointed us to the exam- 
ple and policy of Great Britain. By his own words he stands 
condemned. I first quote from the h of the gentleman of 
Michigan delivered on the floor of the House on yesterday: 


Great Britain, after eight years, concluded to break down the monopoly 

by an English corporation, the Eastern Cable Extension Company— 

a corporation that for years has monopolized all this territory. When Eng- 

land found that she was powerless to direct the affairs of this cable company 

in time of war she appointed a committee and finally, after years of discus- 

sion and investigation, ordered this cable laid from Vancouver by way of 
the Fiji and Fanning islands to New Zealand and Australia. 

That was the first break in the monopoly of the corporation to which I 
refer. That was the cause of the cutting down of the rate to our Govern- 
ment from $2.25 per word to $1.66 per word. It was not done by Mr. Mackay 
or his influence. Great Britain is a Government that looks into the future. 
She sets her stakes a hundred . 9 in advance and her statesmen never 
falter in their onward march, in their tenacity and courage, looking toward 
her mastery of the sea. The only menace to Great Britain at the present 
time for the supremacy of the sea is the United States. 

We must follow her example or surrender the possibilities of the future. 
Great Britain has.adopted submarine cable as a of her military power. 


She paid $60,000,000 in one lump to buy cables that were owned by private 
companies, She operates to-day 20,00 miles of submarine cables, besides 
the one that she is buildin, 


hoes the Pacific. I have that on authority of 
General Greely, who certified to the facts. 


Tt will be noted that the gentleman from Michigan says: ‘‘We 
must follow her [Great Pawn S example or surrender the possi- 
bilities of the future.“ She looks into the future and ‘‘sets her 
stakes one hundred years ahead.’’ It is quite probable, I fear, 
that the testimony of the able commission that made this recent 
report to the English Government will not be accepted by the 
gentleman from Michigan: 


We are strongly opposed toany scheme for the general purchase of private 
cables by the State. ¥ * + 

It is clear that the operation suggested is one of serious itude, even 
whena reduction is made for the reserve funds in the hands of the com- 

nies, Experience shows that the State does not obtain favorable terms 

or the transfer of 8 to itself, and that when the transfer is made, 
there is constant pressure for an increase in the wages of the working staff 
and for an indefinite reduction in rates. These objections would not be fatal 
if it were established that submarine cables would be more efficiently man- 
aged by the State than by private companies; but no serious attempt has 
been made to prove this point, and we ourselves are decidedly of a contrary 
opinion. Many of the cables touch on foreign territory, and it is evident 
that serious difficulty might arise if the British Government endeavored to 
work them by its own operators. 

As regards the future, we think that the normal policy of this countr 
should be to encourage “free trade in cables,” and that departures should 
only be made from it where strong reasons of national interests exist. We 
do not desire to discuss the general question how far it is the function of a 
te alr roe tocompensate private industries, by subsidies or countervailing 

uties, for tho assistance rendered to their rivals by a foreign state. The 
case of cable messages is not aitogether analogous to that of ordinary com- 
modities. A strategic element enters into the question. We are of opinion 
that the ruling consideration in such cases must be the interests of the coun- 
try as a whole: and we think that British companies should not be assisted 
at the cost of the general taxpayer, or by the sacrifice of strategic advantages 
to the country at large, unlesssuch assistance is required for the preservation 
£ ro national interest—e. g., for the maintenance of a strategic li 

„ 84). 


The gentleman from Michigan would have the House believe 
that Great Britain was really hostile to her private cable compa- 


na This is what the English commission has to say on that 
su 5 8 
et We feel it unnecessary to add, on our eee further narrative of 


generally, the ression left upon our 


the companies’ history. S. 
mind is twofold. Wet ink that 


ar aaye rendered great service, commer- 
cially and strategically, to British interests. With a view, 3 to 
their own revenue, but to the t incidental advantage of this coun 
they built up a vast system of cable comm tions under British 
ment. They obtained concessions from fore’ governments and under- 
standings with foreign companies which the Government 


never have secured, and through their efforts submarine re re- 
peated for Ds aS thirty years of its existence, almost exclusively brit- 
nds. . 


Great Britain imposes upon her private cable companies terms 
similar to the obligations and terms expressed in the contract of 
the Commercial Pacific Cable Company: 


tent officers, be: British subjects. That the rates ch: 
shall not exceed a 9 2 maximum, and that imperial and colonial 


I read again from the same book, from the report of the same 
commission: 

We desire at the outset to say— 

Now, I will remark that this bill prescribes the rate of 50 cents 
a word from San Francisco to Manila and to the Orient— 


We desire at the outset to say that we regard all 12 
reduction in existing rates, such as Mr. Henniker Heaton’s 3 of a 
l pence rate to America and Australia (OQ, 212 and 2245) as quite imprac- 
ticable. There is little analogy between 
that (for example) of the penny t. The laying, working, and mainte- 
nance of a cable requires the expenditure c a definite and substantial amount 
of capital, and the carrying capacity secured in return is limited. It must 
not always be assumed that an increase of traffic is necessari]: 
the company concerned. So long as the cable is not worked its 
ty increase of traffic, unless accompanied by a heavy increase, in work- 
ng expenses, implies an increase in net revenue; but when the increase is so 
great as to necessitate the laying of a new cable the case is different, and it 
will be obvious that, at a certain point, a limit is reached beyond which re- 
ductions in rates can not possibly be made. Even when the cables of a com- 
pany are fully occupied messages can not be carried below a rate which 
rovide for interest on capital, mses of working, maintenance, and so on. 
‘he limit will rise or fall with variations in the of materials, etc., and it 
will be lowered by any new telegraphic discovery or by improvements in 
methods of working; but at any given moment it nt. (P. G.) 


The gentleman from Michigan repeats and reasserts a state- 
ment that really has no foundation in fact. He has iterated and 
reiterated so often that Great Britain operates 20,000 miles of 
submarine cable besides the one she is building in the Pacific. I 
reproduce the official statement printed in the hearings before 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


Ji ey 9, 1900. in which a summary is given of the cables 
owned by the nations of the world: 
Length of age 
pengu r 
Number cables in 1 
Country. of cables. nautical cabio fn 
miles, Alles 
e dt eb yetie nebese NR 41 214 5.20 
Belgium 2 55 27.50 
Denmark. 7 235 3.20 
range 54 5,035 98. 24 
EE A N SN 58 2,225 34. 36 
Great Britain and Ireland. 135 1, 989 14.74 
TT. ͤ EIR AE 47 55 1.17 
Holland A 62 2.58 
Italx 39 1,061 27.21 
Norway 825 BA -99 
Portugal 4 115 28.75 
W 9 231 25. 66 
Spain 15 1,744 116. 26 
Sweden 14 90 6.85 
Switzerland. 2 10 5 
A ee 23 CHE 14.95 
Argentina and Brazil Z 49 119 2.43 
Australia and New Zealand.. = 31 345 31.13 
Bahama Islands = 22 1 213 213 
BCs BINION aana aan 1 200 200 
British India (Indo-European telegraph de- 
artment) peas os 11¹ 1,919 17.28 
2 113 56.50 
2 774 387 
70 1,508 21,54 
„ 
Netherlands Indies 2... 2222.00. 7 891 127.28 
Senegal, Africa-Dakar to Goree Island 1 3 3 
TTT 1.142 19, 883 | 17.41 


T.. ... ee ee r 

It is observed from the above table that Great Britain has 135 cables of a 
total length of 1,989 miles, or an average length of 14.74 miles. They are all 
channel or shore lines, and form part of her postal system. 

A statement showing in detail the cables owned by private enterprise and 
by 5 is given in the same report, pp. A 

© total length of cables owned by governments is 19,883 miles. 
The total length of cables owned by private enterprise is 146,419 miles. 


And this report, Mr. Chairman, shows the conditions that Great 
Britain put upon the cables. The gentleman from Michigan 
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[Mr. Coriss] said that Great Britain owned a majority of the 
stock. I say to you to-day that Great Britain, from the informa- 
tion that I have, does not own a dollar of stock in any of the 
cables. There is no stock; and in the short channel cables that 
pass from Great Britain to France it is a known fact that no stock 
was issued and that they divided their ownership in the middle 
of the channel, so jealous were they of power and authority, 
Great Britain on one side and France on the other. 

And this commission states absolutely that it is not to the in- 
terest of Great Britain in the future to own the submarine cables. 

Now, one more thing that I will read. There was a great deal 
said about a cable altogether American, and that Mr. Mackay or 
the Commercial Cable Company would not build an all-American 
cable because it had been developed by Admiral Bradford’s sur- 
vey around Guam where the water is 6 miles deep, the deepest in 
the world, that Spak a cable could not be laid there; but Ad- 
miral Bradford mpleted his survey, and he has marked out 
the course, and here is a letter that I have the privilege of read- 
ing, that was addressed to the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
HEPBURN] which says: 

COMMERCIAL PACTFIC CABLE COMPANY, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING, 
Broadway, New York, June h, 1902. 

Hon. WILLIAM P. HEPBURN, 


Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
House a NA Washington, D. C. 


of soun: 8 De- 
partment, showing that it 2 aihio to land a submarine cable on the Bland 
of Guam in the Pacific Ocean, Mr. Cuti — has just e me that 
these soundings show that such a landin. cable. This removes the 
a doubt as $ the feasibility of an all- 3 cable from cisco 


Mei remaining 
Yours, very truly, JOHN W. MACKAY, President. 

Now, there is not a man who knows that gentleman, as I am 
told, who does not believe absolutely that he will carry out the 
assurances contained in this letter. And yet it was lustily and 
tauntingly said that he would not build an all-American cable. 

I shall, Mr. i in the time that I have left, refer to a 
few other matters concerning this bill. A great deal has been 
said on the subject of American labor. Iam as much in sympathy 
with American labor as you or anyone else is; but when we go to 
talking about having an American-made cable carried by Ameri- 
can ships under the American flag, all that is for the kind and 
good 5 of making our patriotism profitable. It is not busi- 

are here to consider it as a business proposition. Let 
oa s find out how much labor enters into the question of making 
this cable. Twelve per cent of it is the cost of labor and 88 per 
cent is the cost of material. Fifty per cent of that material con- 
sists of gutta-percha, a product coming from distant British 
islands, that pays 35 per cent tariff to come into this country, and 
the same product goes into England free, where the cable is made 
which is contracted for by this Commercial Cable Company. 
There is so much for copper and so much for jute that goes as a 
wrapper of the wire. ese are facts that gentlemen who talk 
about protecting labor in this country ought to consider in con- 
nection with this matter. 

Is it possible that the doctrine of protection can be carried so 
far as to drive men from the pro rofits and 5 of private 
enterprise? I can understand how a Republican can, consistently 
with the theory of protection and the extending of governmental 
functions, harmonize a Government cable with the principles of 
his party, but it is incomprehensible to me to see how a Democrat 
can do so. The time-honored policy of our party is in favor of 
economy and the cutting down of Government expenses. This is 
an inexcusable and extravagant expenditure of public money. It 
invades the domain of private enterprise. 

This bill provides for the payment of 10 per cent advance to the 
American manufacturer of ocean cables. This is a false pretense. 
It is a pretended bounty. It is an appeal to the high-tariff policy 
and sentiments of the ota party. In such a question as 
this there should be no tics. This matter of laying a Pacific 
cable is a hazardous experiment from a pecuniary standpoint. It 
is a long distance and through deep and unknown waters. I do 
not hesitate to say that there is not to-day an American com- 
pany qualified to manufacture cable wire demanded by the im- 
portance of this route. The highest degree of skill and the best 
and finest material is demanded. We have neither in the United 
States. Great Britain has both. If this be true, then we should 
not hesitate as to our choice. I repeat that this cable can not be 
manufactured in our country; but we can not afford to experi- 
ment on this matter. The most suitable information on the ques- 
tion as to where the cable should be manufactured is found in the 


yoluminous evidence submitted to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. I submit the statement of Admiral 
Bradford and others. They are certainly competent to advise us 
on such a subject. 


Statement of Admiral 9 Chie Ja e Bureau of Equipment, Navy 
Department. 


— 7 CHAIRMAN, 3 vou 7 thas the Signal Sorpa of the Army, with 
mag co tet en k Rave Soe tie Mayy, DATO, of Sud rosi 
have the facilities for la As f y 
BRADFORD. Ihaveno e es of it. sir. I wouldadvocate, however, 
that the cable be made and laid by the most experienced cable companies i in 
the world. This is too important and too expensive a job to confide to ama- 
teurs. I have always advocated an English made and laid cable, for the rea- 
son that the British companies have the ex one ie the world in this work. 
Mr. MANN. In your judgment, it would to acquire or purchase a 
cable laid by an American company? 
Admiral BRADFORD. I do not 8 it, because any company in a 
work of such — tpn as a cable from the Pacific coast to the Philippines 
should have previous experience, ana there are no American companies with 
much experience in making lo: eep-sea cables. On short lines in shallow 
ter American companies mig! — 2 perhaps do satisfactory work. 

CoRLIss, Would you not g to take the er of a re- 
sponsible American manufacturer who claimed to have the skill and experi- 
ence and ability necessary to lay a cable, and with sufficient bond, to tay t the 
a and with satisfactory , Say, for three years? 

1 BRADFORD. Not when I know that there i no company in the 
Untied States with experience in making and laying deep-sea cables 

Mr. Coruiss. A gentleman stood here 5 an American manu- 
facturing institution and told this committee that he lant already in 
existence with a capacity of 240 miles a month of the best vo le in the world. 

A 1 BRADFORD. I know of no such plant nor of any company with the 

necessary experience to do the work under consideration. 

Mr. Contass. He claims that he has that experience and that he has the best 
experts in the world in his employ. 

Admiral BRADFORD. Ido ay See any advantage in encouraging the manu- 
facture of submarine cables in this country unless we are go to continue 
laying them. If we could assure ourselves of a large part of the world's 
business in cable 5 and laying, it it oe er be an advantage. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I nt Shape mented that that provisoshould be put in this 

bill, that none but American hae pra of cable should beallowed to bid, 
and that all foreign companiesshould beexcluded. You would not favor that? 

A BRADFORD. I would not. If necessary to assist American man- 
ufacturers of cables, I — prefer to do it in some other manner. This 
undertaking is of too 
ure fox want of experience 

Mr. ——— You believe that the foreign companies are much more 
expert? 

Admiral BRADFORD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. And will 

Admiral BRADFORD. See 


ve us a better cable? 
ot that A have any better workmen, but 


been acq 
of this experience. 
3 Cook. Ang what is the longest stretch of cable you have ever manu- 
Mr. HuGuHes. Probably less than 200 miles. 
Mr. Cook. Have pese & cable ne ship for laying cables? 
Mr. SATTERLEE. sir. rdon me; don — want to be cross-examined 
* the 5 if it is to ean out of Blo 
K. Have bre yout the present manu. Boas facilities for manufactur- 


ings PASA 8,000 miles long? 
SATTERLEE. We have the manufacturing facilities except we have not 
the n number of machines. 


Mr. Cook. What is the lo’ cable that your compa pany bas manufactured? 
Mr. SATTERLEE, I do not it is over 200 or 300 

Mr. MANN. You think the . — — object of the Pacific cable is to de- 
velop that business? 

. SATTERLEE. Yes, sir; because that will put the cable-building indus- 
tries of this country in such a position that the United States will have that 
under their 8 as they should have. 

A great deal has been said by gentlemen about foreigners who 
own stocks in the Commercial Pacific CableCompany. Of course 
this is not a legitimate argument, but it is more in the nature 
of an appeal to prejudice. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHACKLEFORD], our worthy associate on the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, evidently was laboring under a wrong 
impression about this. I said, in the remarks I submitted on the 
consideration of the rule in this case, that not more than 10 per 
cent of the stock of this company was owned by foreigners. I 
refer to the evidence taken on the hearings before the committee. 

Mr. Warp. No. He controls it himself. The English directors, I think, 
noe only 200 shares—100 shares each. Only about 10 per cent of the stock is 

ed directly or indirectly on the other side. 

7 STEWART. Are you an American citizen? 

Mr. WARD. No, sir. 

Mr. MAny. Is the majority of the stock owned by Mr. Mackay? 

Mr. WARD. He controls the majority of the stock. 

Mr. MANN. Do you know whether or not he owns the majority of it? 

Mr. WARD. He owns a very large amount. He and his friends certainly 
have the control, and a great majority. 

Mr. Chairman, there i =a one poenlar feature of this controversy 
which, it seems to me, will 8 ain the activity of certain tele- 
graph and cable interests which two years ago were in favor of a 
private corporation laying and operating the Pacific cable with a 
Government subsidy of $300, 000 a year and their present advo- 
cacy of a cable owned and operated by the United States Govern- 
ment. This peculiar feature of the controversy was brought out 
at the hearings before the House committee, and it appears that 
Mr. Baylies, the attorney for the Scrymser interests, and Mr. 
Clark, the vice-president of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, have completely changed front and are now in favor of a 
Government cable, although they were in favor of a private cable 
two years ago, and that the reason of this change is that they are 


t magnitude and too costly to run any risk of fail- 
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consulting the private interests of their respective corporations 
rather than the interests of the public. The following are quo- 
tations from the hearings before the House committee: 


The CHAIRMAN. When you have a before this committee on other 
occasions you were not, my recollection is, in favor of a governmental ca 
Mr. BAYLIES. No, sir: we strongly opposed it. 
The CHAIRMAN. At that time you came asking substantially for a con- 
with the Government that would be in the nature of aid to your enter- 


e? 

Mr. BAYLIES. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You now propose, if the Government cable is established, 
to exercise your right, which you now possess, of the construction of a cable 
from Manila to China and Japan? 

Mr. BAYLIEs. If we have the Government’s assistance to the extent of 
breaking up the existing monopoly by building a cable to the Philippines. 
The money for the rest we propose to supply. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are now an advocate of the Government building a 
link between your other cables that may land in this country and and 
the * w. m propose to establish between Manila and other points? 

r. BAYLTES. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then you are still here asking for aid from the Govern- 
ment, but simply in a erent form? 

Mr. BAYLIES. We are asking its moral support, not its financial aid. 


The CHAIRMAN, You ask its financial ai the construction of the link 
in ae Sene that . to build two years ago with a subsidy? 
. BAYLTES. Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN. So that attitude of interest is perhaps as great now 


as then, but na in form? 
Mr. BAYLIES. That is also true. We Gagran have been working for a 
i papa E aE this is the only way of do- 


e CHAIRMAN. So your advocacy of a Government cable now is substan- 
tially the same as it was when you opposed a governmental cable two years 


rom statement of Mr. Thomas W. Clark, vice-president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. 
ercial Pacific 


t, Comm: 
Cable Com now have arrangements by which they could gather up and 
could bute general phic business from Manila throughout China 
and Japan, and so fi 
Mr. CLARK. Yes, sir. 


Then they have an arrangement through the ownership 
i oer, y by which they could gather up and dis- 


The CHAIRMAN. You do not have that facility from Manila, we will say, 
or from the Philippine Islands, throughout China and Japan? 

Mr. CLARK. as the business is apportioned by the Eastern Company 
now. 


The CHAIRMAN. You have no right? 

Mr. CLARK. We have no right. 

The CHAIRMAN. No right at this time? 

Mr. CLARK. No, sir: 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, the Pacifice Cable Company propose to put in that 
link at their own expense? 

ARK. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Connecting San Francisco wi 


Mr. CLARK. Yes, sir. 
The . sow! willing to do all this at ae own 
nse, you object to their doin, your own company can be a par- 
ticipant in the advant of building that cable? 
. CLARK. No, sir; I say that a Government cable will serve all a great 
deal better and give us our share—that is the whole truth of it. 
The CHAIRMAN. Then you want some method adopted by which, without 
any additional expense to you—to yourcompany—you can have these advan- 
which the other company is g to pay for? 
. CLARK. That is my chief desire; yes, sir. 


Mr. Chairman, it is but candor on my part to say that I do not 
doubt the actual rivaling interests and jealousies of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. The testimony just referred to in 
the hearings before the committee discloses beyond doubt the 
selfish attitude of the Western Union in this contest. With that 
rivalry this House has nothing whatever todo. Our business is 
to get the best arrangement we can for the 2 out of this 
conflict between these great rival companies. It is just such com- 
petition as that we should welcome. It is competition that will 
drive the scare crows of octopus monopoly from the legislative 
8 of the gentleman from Michigan. I fear that they haunt 

im in his sleeping hours. It is perfectly patent that the West- 
ern Union contemplated the construction of a cable line from 
Manila to China, provided the Government would build and oper- 
ate the important link from California to Manila, and thereby, 
without expense to the Western Union, secure a continuous con- 
nection with its trans-Atlantic cable lines. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the source of all the opposition to pri- 
vate ownership. The Western Union said plainly that it would 
not be willing to risk $12,000,000 in the construction of the Pa- 
cific cable line to Manila. The Commercial Pacific Cable Com- 

y has declared its willingness to build the cable without one 

ollar of subsidy from the Government. There itis. I feel con- 

fident what the judgment of this House will be on such a propo- 
sition. 

The gentleman from Michigan has spent much time and labor 
to convince the House that certain concessions granted by Spain 
and China before the Spanish-American. war to the Eastern Ex- 


tension Cable Company would be used and app 
Commercial Pacific Cable 2 if allowed to 


riated by the 

ild the Pa- 
cific cable line, to perpetuate extend a dreadful existing 
monopoly enjoyed by the Eastern Company. 

Now, what can we do about it? Absolutely nothing, except by the power 
of the Government of the United States. Under these 5 ‘ortunately, 
the right of the Government to lay its own cables was Iwill put 
those provisions in the RECORD, so that you may read them correctly. 

So do I say, if the gentleman from Michigan is right, what can 
our Government do about it? If China has granted an exclusive 
right to this Eastern Company to lay and operate cables and tel- 
egraph lines in China,’’ how can our Government secure entrance 


He says: 


to China with its cable line except with the consent of China and 
the Eastern Extension Cable Company? The gentleman from 
Michigan says: 


Mr. Coruiss. I was about to reach tha 
case wi 


in California when we annexed that territory. It 
upreme Court of the United States in a fe 
case under a grant which was held to be tual. It has been held 
other case that Ican refer to that these exclusive grants made by foreign 
2 before we acquired the territory were binding upon our Goy- 

According to his own process of reasoning, the conclusion is 
irresistible that if the Government of the United States should 
construct and operate the proposed Pacific cable it would be com- 
pelled to end at Manila and have no eastern connections for the 
transmission of messages, unless the Government could make some 
through-rate arrangement with the Eastern Company—the very 
company that the Commercial Pacific Cable Company, which is 
to build this line, has already made an arrangement with to reg- 
ulate and control through rates.“ 

What service to our commerce would a cable line be that did 
not have some arrangement for through rates to other foreign 
countries? Butif the gentleman thought that the Government 
of the United States and all the world besides were bound by the 
grant of these foreign concessions, why, I ask him, did he draw 
the eighth section of his bill, now under consideration, as follows: 


an- 


co: 


The significant t or feature in that section of the bill is 
the words or cable lines hereafter constructed.” The purpose 
was to authorize the President, in order for the securing of 
through rates” to foreign countries—that is. Japan and China 
to enter into negotiation with existing cable lines ‘‘or cable 
lines hereafter constructed.” It is right there on ‘‘ the cable lines 
hereafter constructed’? that the great Western Union had 
anchored its ho and expectations. How, I ask, would the 
Western Union have secured h rates by reason of con- 
nections unless the Eastern Extension Cable Company was 
reckoned with in some way? The fact is that the opinions which I 
have read from ex-Attorney-General Griggs, affirmed by Attorney- 
General Knox, states the law fully that these contracts or con- 
cessions, made in the way they were, are not binding as contracts 
on our Government. 

In addition to ål that has been said in the way of abuse, vitu- 
peration, and intem te about the plain and simple busi- 
ness arrangement that the Commercial Pacific Cable pany 
has made with the Eastern Extension Cable Company for the 

ission of through messages, yet the fact stands out in bold 
relief that the Commercial Pacific Cable Company has no monop- 
oly or exclusive rights that would prevent or interfere with the 
establishment of another cable company. That proposition can 
not be denied. 

Ihave, Mr. Chairman, to the best of my ability, presented the 
facts bearing upon this important subject as I understand them, 
I am utterly unwilling to see our Government enter as a com- 
8 with our citizens in the domain of private enterprise. 

is is a far-reaching and dangerous question. It behooves the 
Congress to cast behind local considerations and meet this question, 
asit relates to the cardinal 2 of our form of government. 
No man can predict to what extent this policy of Government 
ownership will go if once inaugurated. The evils that we now 
complain of in the multiplying of Federal officeholders will be 
but a small, gently flowing rivulet to the mighty hungry and 
thirsty hosts and throngs of officeholders that will gather in the 
sweeping tide of Government ownership. 

Sucha policy makes a murmuring, complaining, dissatisfied, and 
discontented citizenship. It drives peace, prosperity, and content- 
ment from the homes of the masses of the people. It creates that 
which ought to be condemned by every true-born American citi- 
zen—a favored class, a class that would fawn and humbly crawl 
at the foot of public officers. Les, Government ownership eman- 
cipates independence and manhood from the lives of our people 
and teaches subservience. Away with it! The Government 
should have or own nothing but what it gets from the people. 
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It has noright to snatch from its citizens the opportunity to make 
a living in legitimate and honest private enterprise. I hope that 
the result of the action of the House on this bill will be so decisive 
against it that such legislation will never be asked again. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Does the other side desire to occupy some of 
their time now? 

Mr. MANN. In the absence of the gentleman from Michigan, 
and representing the gentleman, I will ask how much time is 
there remaining on both sides? 

The CHAIRMAN. Forty-six minutes remaining to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MANN. And how much to the other side? 

The CHAIRMAN. An hour and ten minutes have been used 
by the gentleman on the other side. 

Mr. MANN. In behalf of the gentleman from Michigan, I 
yield twenty-three minutes to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, Congress has seldom 
been called on to determine questions of more importance than the 
underlying principle of this bill. 

That government is best which is least paternal and gives widest 
scope to individual activity and responsibility. The day that this 
Republic shall thrust out its paternal hand to relieve the citize 
from absolute responsibility for his own success or failure will 
mark the beginning of the decadence of our race. The greatness 
of the American people in all fields of human action is but the 
outgrowth of a system which for multitudinous generations has 
largely left every man to be the architect of his own fortune—to 
stand or fall according to the measure of his own efforts and 
merit. 

This Government should not engage in any enterprise which is 
not authorized by its organic law and which is not also the exer- 
cise of governmental functions. No government should go into 
business for mere profit in competition with its citizens. 

Then the first question to be determined is whether or not our 
organic law authorizes the United States to construct and oper- 
ate an ocean cable. I contend that it does. The Federal Con- 
stitution provides: 

Co shall h to t with f. 
. 00 ee 

In passing upon this provision the Supreme Court of the United 
States has said: 

The power of Congress to construct, or to authorize individuals or corpo- 
rations to construct, national highways and brid; from State to State is es- 
sential to the complete controland lation of interstate commerce. With- 
out authority in Congress to establish and maintain such highways and 
bridges it would be without authority to regulate one of the most important 
adjuncts of commerce. ` 

Chief Justice Waite, speaking for the court on another occasion, 
says: 

The electric telegraph marks an ‘h in the progress of time. In a little 
more than a quarter of a century it has chan the habits of business and 
become one of the necessities of commerce. It is indispensable as a means 
of intercommunication, but especially is it soin comme: ltransactions. The 
statistics of the business before the recent reduction in rates show that more 
than 80 per cent of all messages sent by the 3 related to commerce. 
Goods are sold and money paid by telegraphic orders, contracts are made 
by. Baa SA y correspondence, and cargoes secured and the movement of 
ships directed. The bee c announcement of markets abroad regulates 

rices at home, and a prudent merchant rarely enters upon an important 
3 without using the telegraph freely. A telegraph company occu- 
ies the same relation to commerce as a carrier of messages that a railroad 
oes as a carrier of . Both are instruments of commerce, and their 
business is commerce itself. They do their transporting in different ways. 
and their liabilities are in some respects different, but they are both indis- 
pensable to those engaged toany considerable extent in commercial pursuits, 

These decisions and the provision of the Constitution quoted 
clearly establish the constitutional right of this Government to 
construct and operate the cable provided for in this bill. 

But it is not enough that the Constitution authorizes the pro- 
posed legislation. It should further appear that the construction 
and operation of this cable by the United States would be the ex- 
ercise of governmental functions. Francis A. Walker has laid 
down what seems to me a correct rule for determining what are 
and what are not governmental functions. He says: 

The line between governmental functions and those which are not is the 
line between services and offices which tend to become monopolies and those 
which do not. 

Ocean cables not only tend to become, but are already monop- 
olies of the worst character. 

Some gentlemen have inveighed inst a Government cable 
because it is what they choose to call Populism. One gentleman 
declared that arguments in favor of this bill sounded more like 
speeches in a Populist convention than deliberations in Congress, 
and he read from a Populist platform to justify what he had said. 
Because this principle found a place in a Populist platform is no 
reason why we should oppose it if itis sound. There are many 
things in Populist platforms which if put into form of law would 
relieve the people from oppression by the trusts. There are worse 
people than the Populists, for, be it said to their everlasting credit, 
they have always raised their voices and cast their votes in favor 
of relieving the people from monopolies. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Will the gentleman from 
Missouri permit a question? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I will. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Did the gentleman ever see 
the doctrine of public ownership in a Republican or a Democratic 
platform? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. On that subject I will read to the gen- 
tleman from one whose Democracy and statesmanship he will 
not question. In 1850 Mr. Benton, of Missouri, introduced a bill 
providing for Government construction and ownership of a great 
railroad and public highway from the Missouri River to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. I will read his own words in behalf of the proposi- 
tion. He said: 

It is to be national in its form and use, consisting not of a single road 
adapted to a single kind of transportation, but a system of roads adapted to 
all Einds of traveling, and all kinds of carrying, free from monopoly and 
rivate interests and free from tolls. The construction and jurisdict on of 

he highway are to both be in the hands of the General Government; and 
these are the pans in which every public and national consideration would 
uire them i 
have demonstrated the nationality of this work, its ging yen senna k and 
the means in our hands for making it. I do not expatiate upon itsimpo: . 
When finished it be the American road to Asia and will turn the Asiatic 
commerce of Europe through the heart of onr America. It will make us the 
mistress of that trade, rich at home and powerful abroad, and reviving a line 
of oriental and almost fabulous cities to stretch across our continent—T 
Sido yras, Balbecs. Do we need any stimulus for the undertaking? 
‘Any other nation, upon half a pretext, would go to war for the right of = 
ing it and would tax unborn generations for its completion. e have it 
thout war, without tax, without treaty with any power, and when we 
make it all nations must travel it with our permission and behave themselves 
to receive permission. Besides riches and power, it will give usa hold upon 
the good behavior of nations ed the possession which it will give us of the 
short, safe, and cheap route to India. 


These, sir, are the words of one of the greatest and soundest 

Democrats who ever raised his voice in the councils of our great 

arty. ; 

2 The first telegraph line ever constructed in this country was 
under an act of Congress providing for Government ownershi 
and operation, When it passed the Senate there was not enoug 
opposition to it to call for an aye-and-no vote. In the Senate at 
that time were Thomas H. Benton, Rufus King, James Buchanan, 
John C. Calhoun. All of them either supported the measure or 
let it pass without opposition. Were these Populists? 

Testimony before our committee shows that 25 cents per word 
would yield. a liberal profit upon the amount of money involved 
in a Pacific cable; yet private corporations have maintained the 
rate at $2.28 per word. This is an unreasonable and unjust bur- 
den upon commerce. It is the duty of Congress to remove this 
monopoly from our trade. In no other way can such adequate 
relief be given as by the Government construction and owner- 
ship of a cable as provided for in this bill. 

e gentleman from Alabama [Mr. RICHARDSON] says that it 
has been demonstrated that if we had the cable there would be 
three foreigners use it for every American, and that we ought 
not to be building cables for foreigners. I believe this is a mis- 
take. I believe as many Americans as foreigners would use it, 
but even if it be as he says, it would still be no argument against 
the enterprise. We should want foreigners to use it and the 
more the better. We should want them to come to the other end 
of the cable and call us up to negotiate trades for our corn and 
wheat, our hogs and cattle, our cotton and wool, our minerals 
and manufactured goods. If the foreigner should use our cable 
more than we it would be because he needs more of our goods 
than we do of his. We want to sell him all he needs, andif a 
cable will promote this end let us build it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask if the gentleman 
from Michigan desires me to use further time now or if he de- 
sires to consume some of his time?’ 

Mr. CORLISS. Mr. Chairman, I desire that the gentleman 
shall conclude the time allotted to his side of the question. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDs]. 

Mr. WLANDS. I willstate tothe gentleman from Georgia 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. Loup] granted me five 
minutes of his time, so that my time will be fifteen minutes, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Very well. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Chairman, it was not my intention to 
speak upon this bill. I supposed that the very limited time af- 
forded for debate would be entirely consumed by the members of 
the committee, but the absence of two of the most distinguished 
opponents of this bill opens an opportunity, and the attacks which 
have been made upon Mr. Mackay prompts me to avail myself of 
that opportunity. I am the friend of Mr. Mackay and am proud 
of his friendship. For many years he was a resident and citizen 
of the State of Nevada. He there laid the foundation for his 
great fortune, and during that time won such a reputation for 
character, ability, integrity, geniality, and forcefulness that to- 
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opr there is no more popular man in that State than John W. 
ackay. 

The people of that State have followed him with friendship 
and admiration in his career since, which, starting in that small 
State, has now extended itself over the entire world in enterprises 
of a world-wide character. One of the gentlemen, in an expres- 
sion which he afterwards withdrew, referred to Mr. Mackay as an 
expatriated American. Another spoke of him as a man who de- 
sired to steal something, who desired to steal some advantage in 
Cuba, who desired to steal a franchise in the Pacific. 

Now, I wish to say with reference to Mr. Mackay that no one 
who knows him would ever question his integrity, his straight- 
forwardness, or his candor, and as to his expatriation, while a 
portion of his family have lived abroad, everyone who knows him 
realizes the fact that no more robust American lives; that he re- 
sides continuously in this country, only occasionally and for brief 
periods making trips abroad; that all his enterprises are American 
and all of them intended to advance American prestige through- 
out the world. 

This miner, starting in Nevada, in an humble way, without 
means, realizing there by energy, courage, character, and ability, 
a large fortune, was not content to retire at ease; he sought the 
world for his arena and soon grappled with one of the greatest 
organizations in the world—the Atlantic cable combination, com- 
posed of two or three companies, whose charges were 50 cents a 
word. At first he put his rates 15 or 20 cents per word below 
that of this combination. They sought to drive him out of busi- 
ness by reducing the rate to 12} cents a word, one-fourth of their 
previous rate. 

He fixed his rate at 25 cents a word and sought to meet the 
competition there for some time and finally was compelled to re- 
duce it to 124 cents a word, and then that formidable combination 
was compelled, after a two years’ struggle, to abandon the con- 
test, and the result was that the rate was fixed not at the old 
rate of 50 cents a word, not at the rate which Mr. Mackay had 
originally fixed of 35 cents a word, but at the rate he fixed after 
the combination sought to drive him out, namely, 25 cents a word, 
and there it remains to-day. 

He then started the Postal Telegraph Company enterprise and 
met Jay Gould in the field of competition, and there he fixed his 
own rates and maintained them, compelling the Western Union 
at all competitive points to reduce its rates, and to-day the rates 
fixed by Mackay and the rates fixed by the Western Union as the 
result of the competition remain. In no event did he seek by 
combination with his opponents, as is so often the case, to recoup 
from the public the losses which he had temporarily sustained. 
He is not one of those men who have made fortunes by combining 
enterprises previously hostile and then seeking to fleece the pub- 
lic Sune and to draw from them great profits which will coun- 
terbalance the losses made during the period of competition. 

Mr. CORLISS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 


are : 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. ` 

Mr. CORLISS. Is the gentleman aware that a man named 
Ward represents Mr. Mackay and testified before our committee, 
and that he admitted that there was an agreement between his 
company and the other cable companies across the Atlantic 
whereby the rate of the cable had been raised from 1% cents to 
25 cents per word? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I stated that the rate was finally fixed at 
25 cents a word, but that was the rate made by Mr. Mackay, to 
which the other cable companies were compelled to conform. 
Mackay’s company forced cable rates from 50 to 25 cents a word, 
just one-half. The old rates have never been restored. No con- 
solidation of lines was effected, as is so often done in order to 
restore the old rates. Now, I must decline to yield further. 

Mr. CORLISS. Well, one moment—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I must decline to yield to the gentleman. 
I have only a short time, and I can not be diverted from my argu- 
ment by questions. 

Mr. Mackay also built the Haiti cable, and the Government of 
the United States took possession of it during the late Spanish 
war. General Greely, authorized by Mr. McKinley to make a 
contract with that company of $75,000 for the exclusive use of 
the cable for a month, effected it for $60,000, and had the exclusive 
control of the offices and the cable during the Santiago campaign, 
just as the Government of the United States will in the future 
have the control of the cable that Mr. Mackay now proposes to 
build to the Philippines whenever the United States sees fit to 
claim it. Then Mackay sought admission for his lines to Cuba. 
The gentleman from Michigan characterizes this as an attempt 
to steal Cuba. It is true that the War Department held that the 
Western Union had an exclusive franchise in Cuba, but I leave 
it to the sense of fairness of the House as to whether an endeavor 
to break an existing monopoly and to give the Cuban people the 


benefit of reduced rates can be justly called a steal and whether 
the man who proposes such a public benefit is to be held up as a 


malefactor. At all events, as the result of Mr. Mackay's attempt 
rates in Cuba have been reduced one-half, just as his threatened 
cable to the Philippines has caused a reduction in the rates of 
cable to the Philippines via Europe of nearly one-half. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have before us four ies in interest 
in this controversy. First, we have the American Cable Com- 
pany, that wants the contract let to American cable manufac- 
turers. Then we have the Western Union Company, which, 
having formerly been the advocate of a subsidy, of which it ex- 
pected to be the beneficiary, now refuses to lay a cable itself and 
seeks to have the Government build it, so that it can cooperate 
with it at both ends—in America through its present lines and in 
Asia through lines which it hopes to build. And then we have 
those who believe in Government ownership. And last we have 
this existing corporation, the Commercial Pacific Cable Com- 
pany, an American company, composed of American capitalists, 
headed by Mr. Mackay, which has already let the contract for 
its cable, having paid $185,000 upon account, of which cable, I 
am informed, 1,000 miles have already been made. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. They have actually paid 
$500,000 on the contract from the coast of California to Honolulu. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Five hundred thousand dollars. I accept 
the correction of the gentleman. A company which proposes to 
make the rate to Manila and China $1 per word where now it is 
$1.66, and to make the Government rate 50 cents per word, and 
to surrender control of the cable in case of war, and turn over the 
cable to the Government if it wants it, at its value, to be appraised 
by arbitrators. 

Now, I wish to say that so far as the American cable manufac- 
turers are concerned I should be glad of any arrangement that 
would enable this cable to be built upon American soil, but I do 
not believe in the delay that would follow, for you all know that 
these cable factories do not exist in this country to-day; that is 
to say, they have limited plants. It would take a long period of 
time before Pey could inaugurate the plants necessary to do this 
work, and besides that it is ađmitted that the cost would be at 
least 10 per cent greater than if the cable is bought in the markets 
of the world. 

As to Government ownership, it is admitted by all that this 
cable from San Francisco to Manila will cost from twelve to fif- 
teen million dollars. We will put it at the lowest figure, $12,000,- 
000. It is evident, therefore, that the Government will have to 
expend $12,000,000 at the outset for a single cable. But any man 
of experience in the cable business knows that a single cable will 
not do, that a second cable must be laid in order to guard against 
accident; so that we have in the near future an ultimate expendi- 
ture by the Government of the United States of from twenty-five 
to thirty million dollars. 

Now, for what will that expenditure be made? Why, that will 
be for a cable that connects this country with the Hawaiian 
Islands, with a population of 125,000 people, and with Manila, 
with a population of 300,000 people, the commercial city of the 
Philippine Islands. And it is admitted that the receipts from the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands can not pay the operating ex- 
penses of the cable. It is admitted that you must rely upon the 
commercial business, not simply of the Philippine Islands, but 
the commercial business beyond—in China, India, and Japan— 
and that there you must enter into competition with the great 
cable lines that run from Europe to India and China. So you 
haye a limited income from these sources that are under govern- 
mental control, and the Government must enter into a connec- 
tion with some line at Manila for the p e of transferring its 
messages beyond to China, Japan, and India. 5 

Now, upon what company must it rely? Why, upon the com- 
pany that is intrenched there now—the Eastern Extension Cable 
Company, which has been referred to—which has a cable from 
Hongkong to Manila under a franchise granted by the Spanish 
Government, which the gentleman from Michigan says consti- 
tutes an exclusive monopoly. They have that franchise now and 
they have the line there. It would be a duplication of capital to 
build another. 

If the Government of the United States is not to utilize the 
very telegraph and cable lines that Mr. Mackay’s company pro- 
poses to utilize, then the United States will haye to build a line 
of its own from the Philippine Islands to China, Japan, and 
India, and I ask how the Government of the United States can ex- 
pect a concession to be made by any other government that would 
give it the absolute control of both ends of the line. Thatmight 
be given to a cable company which represents the entire com- 
mercial world, but certainly it will never be granted by any self- 
respecting 8 to another government, for under it the 
latter would have exclusive control of the medium of communi- 
cation—a control which may involve great advantage, both in 
commerce and in war. 
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So that if the Government builds this line, unless it is content 
with local receipts from the Philippine Islands and Hawaii, which 
will not pay the operating expenses, much less the interest upon 
the capital invested, it must either build its line with the consent 
of other governments to China, India, and Japan, or it must use 
this Eastern Extension Company’s line, and then I have no doubt 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cokluss] would declaim 
against having the Government of the United States in partner- 
ship with that great eastern extension monopoly, upon which he 
heaps his denunciation, as the partner in 5 of Mr. Mackay. 
A simple business arrangement between the Mackay cable extend- 
ing from America to Manila, with a cable system extending from 
Manila to China, Japan, and India and intended to secure quick 
and cheap communication in the interest of commerce between 
America and the centers of business in the Orient, is thus held up 
to reprobation. 

y, Mr. Chairman, the arrangement with the Eastern Exten- 
sion Company is simply a business arrangement for the ad ed 
of promoting the commerce of the United States and for the pur- 
pose of promoting needed communication, and if the Govern- 
ment builds the cable to the Philippines it will have to make the 
same arrangements unless it buys out the Eastern Extension 
ae and itself operates the lines to China, Japan, and 


Now, what is the Pacific Commercial Company? The company 
organized at first with a capital of only $300,000, because of taxes 
imposed upon capital in New. Lork, but afterwards e 

000,000. They have provided the necessary capital, and now 

„000,000 is behind the enterprise, and a contract has been let for 
a cable from San Francisco to the Hawaiian Islands, over 2,000 
miles, u which $500,000 has been paid. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Will the gentleman permit 
a suggestion? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. They have recently furnished 
a certificate of 18 7 5 stock of $12,000,000 for this purpose. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And the gentleman from Alabama informs 
me that they have filed a certificate of increase of capital stock to 
812,000,000. Another guarantee of the good faith of this com- 
py and of its intention to prosecute this great work vigorously. 

e very name of John Mackay was a sufficient guarantee of the 
legitimacy and good faith of the enterprise, and to those who know 
him no other guarantee is required. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I yield such part of the twenty-five minutes 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. Loup] as he desires, 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman will yield to me for a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. LOUD. Certainly. s 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAL- 
ZELL] desires to give notice of an amendment, and I will yield 
him two minutes before the gentleman from California p: : 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that at the 
proper time I propose to offer as a substitute for the pending bill 
that which I now send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read 
for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill to provide for the laying of submarine cables, 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever satisfied by surveys of the Navy De- 
partment or otherwise of the 5 of a cable or cables connecting 
any portion of the United States with any other portion thereof, with its 

ons or territories or any of them or with any foreign countries, the 

dent is hereby authorized to grant a license to any responsible 8 

or corporation for the construction and laying of such submarine cable or 
cables upon such terms and conditions and guaranties as he shall deem to 
be proper, and the President, when satisfied with the terms, conditions, and 
83 offered, is hereby authorized to permit such cable to be laid: 
ovided, That said license, amongst other things, shall contain a condition 
that the United States, its officers, agents, and its insular or territorial goy- 
ernments upon the route of any such cable, shall have priority for their 
cablegrams over all other business, at such rates as the Postmaster-General 
shall annually fix; and a condition that the United States may purchase 
the cable lines, property, and effects of the person or corporation licensed as 
aforesaid, at an a yeee value to be ascertained by disinterested persons, 
two to be selec’ y the Postmaster-General, two by the person or corpora- 
tion interested, and a fifth by the four so selected; such value shall not be 
enhanced by the 3 good will, or franchises of said person or corpora- 
tion; and a further condition that the cable or cables to be laid between the 
United States and its outlying possessions and countries shall be of American 
manufacture and laid by ps under American registry: And provided 
Further, That such American cables shall be first-class in material, construc- 
tion, equipment, and operation, and can be procured without unreasonable 


Sn. 2. That no person or corporation, except such as shall be authorized 
under the provisions of this act, shall be permitted to lay any submarine ca- 
ble or cables connecting the United States with its possessions or territories 
or with any other country. 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday I listened to the read- 
ing of a rule submitted to us on this side of the House by those 
whom we denominate our leaders, setting aside four hours of de- 
bate for the consideration of a great fundamental proposition, a 


new departure on the part of this Government. A few days be- 
fore we heard a rule coming from that committee giving unlim- 
ited time to the discussion of a bill known as the anarchy bill. 
During my few years in Congre I have learned this one thing— 
that whenever there is a well-defined, substantially unanimous 
sentiment in behalf of any measure, then the Committee on Rules 
permit the House to debate that qoen to their hearts’ content; 
but when a new great question like this comes up four hours is 
all you can have. 
r. DALZELL. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. LOUD. Certainly. 

Mr. DALZELL. The time limit in the rule reported by the 
Committee on Rules was the time limit in the resolution which 
went to the Committee on Rules from the Honse. 

Mr. LOUD. I do not care anything about that. 

Mr. DALZELL. Up until the commencement of this debate 
we have not had anyone before the committee either on this side 
or the other who has asked for another additional minute than 
four hours. 

Mr. LOUD. I am willing to admit all that. I do not care how 
much time was asked. What I have said is a statement of fact, 
and the condition of the presentation to the Committee on Rules 
can not change a fact. 

Now, here within thirty-five minutes of the closing of the de- 
bate, the gentleman from Pennsylvania submits to us another 
proposition which reminds me of the power of the Infinite. 


to | power of the Infinite because it comes from a source we know 


not of. It is a secret, and hence its power. So with our Com- 
mittee on Rules, its actions are as dark and secret as the acts ever 
committed in the dark of the night. They are our leaders, and 
most of us follow them. 

I believe that this is one of the test questions that con- 
front bcp because, as I said before, it is a departure from 
the well-founded fundamental principles that the Government 
shall not embark in any enterprises which private capital and in- 
dividuals have heretofore monopolized the field of and are will- 
ing to embark in. 

have listened all winter to my dyspeptic friend from Michi- 
gan. [Daughter] I sometimes believe that Desdemona had 
much to be for; thatshe never knew that the twentieth 
century would produce such a lean and hun Cassius as we 
have in the gentleman from Michigan [laughter], who has 
pleaded with us all winter, in season and out of season, for the 
Government to construct a cable from here to Manila. 

Oh, he tells us, as every gentleman does who advocates this 
bill, that he is against the Government ownership and operation 
of railroads; that he is i the Government operation and 
ownership of cables; but in this instance, except in this one in- 
stance—now don’t laugh, because you remind me of something 
that occurred some time ago in reference to the man who is the 
original economist, and who said that if you want to be econom- 
ical you must be economical in your own district; but if a man 
has fundamental principles about Government ownership and 
utilities he has got to be Virtuous all the time. It won't do to 
go around nights, for he may get into temptation. 

If itis wrong for the Government to build and operate rail- 
roads—and my friend from 5 quite agrees with me 
on that subject —if it is wrong to build and operate cables, the 
same rule must apply in one instance as in the other, because the 
principle is fundamental. 

I have heard this ever since I have been in Congress. I have 
heard gentlemen stand up here and cry against this extravagance 
and that extravagance in somebody else’s district, but when it 
comes to the matter in which they are interested, the principle 
goes to the wind. There has been thrown into this argument 
something wholly immaterial, not bearing upon this question. 
Even the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. ea a gentle- 
man for whom I have as much respect and regard for his up- 
rightness and his honesty and integrity as any gentleman I ever 
met, had to throw into the arena his poisoned shaft yesterday, 
that John W. Mackay was an expatriated American. Did the 
gentleman, and I give him credit for it—did the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania know the reasons that had put that idea into his 
head he would have cleaved his tongue out by the roots before 
he ever would have uttered that sentence. 

Mr. Mackay’s personality cuts no figure in this question. Ido 
not have the honor of the gentleman's acquaintance, though he 
has been, however, a resident of my State a great many years. 
He has accumulated a large fortune by honest toil, and during 
those days of mining excitement in my State, when the mass of the 
mining men there were accused of fleecing the masses of the 
ple by forcing stocks up and down, during all that period, where 
millions and millions were lost and won in a day, was there ever 
a breath of scandal against John W. Mackay? 

He is a legitimate business man; he is en, in a legitimate 
business. I understand we have assurance t he proposes to 
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build a cable to Manila. Now, why not let him build it? Why 
not let John Smith or Tom Jones or anybody else build a cable 
to Manila if they want to? 

Mr. MANN 


$ Will the gentleman yield for & question? 

Mr. LOUD. Yes; if itis only a question. 

Mr. MANN. Can the gentleman tell us what the residence of 
Mr. Mackay now is? 

Mr. LOUD. Icannot. I suppose the gentleman is a resident 
of the city of New York, but he may be a resident of San Fran- 
cisco. I do not know how that is. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman stated that he had been a resident 
of California so many years, and I wish to say that the certificate 
of the Commercial Cable Company states that he is still a resi- 
dent of Virginia City, Nev. 

Mr. LOUD. Well, that is immaterial. 

Mr. MANN. It seems to me material, as a number of gentle- 
men have been quarreling about where he resides. 

Mr. NEW DS. Allow me to say that Mr. Mackay spends 
a part of the time in New York, a part of the time in San Fran- 
cisco, and a part of his time in Nevada. 

Mr. LOUD. Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 1 8 
DALZELL] very frankly says that he is against this bill, and he 
throws in here at the close of this debate a measure that he pro- 
EPE to support which compels the laying of a line, if it s be 

id, of cable manufactured in American workshops. Yes; that 
sounds well. I have seen the American flag wrapped around a 
great many gentlemen in days gone by, and even to-day, in de- 

ense of that principle of the protecticn of American labor and 
American interest, and I am in favor of it, too, to a reasonable 
int. Gentlemen from Pennsylvania—not *‘ the gentleman from 
ennsylvania, but gentlemen from Pennsylyania—in days gone 
by have taught us the beautiful poe of protection. It has 
been the prevailing sentiment of the American nation. But I 
venture one assertion—that the great State of Pe lyania has 
gotten the loayes and fishes and we poor ple on the outskirts 
of civilization have gotten the crumbs that you throw to the 
birds. Now, let me offer one suggestion to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania: Thereis such a thing as riding protection to death. 
And let me give you a spire | here to-day, before the entire 
structure comes down on your head, burying you with the rest 
of civilization: Do not carry protection too far. 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. LOUD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DALZELL. I want to say to him that there is not a State 
that under the Dingley bill receives anything like the protection 
that the State of California receives 

Mr. LOUD. That may be. 

Mr. DALZELL. And that has been given at the instance, 
among others, of the gentleman who is now lecturing *‘ the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. LOUD. I merely make this statement: The gentleman 
can take his own time (being a member of the Committee on 
Rules, he can get all the time he wants) to controvert that ques- 
tion. It is a debatable question, and if scientifically debated 
would take more than four hours. I know the gentleman himself 
would want three to sustain the position he takes. [Laughter.] 
I see that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ConLIss] said yes- 
terday—and I quote from page 6582 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD— 

John W. Mackay was then in the position that I am now. 

That was referring to the time that Mr. Mackay was attempt- 
ing to get the landing of the cable in Cuba; and before that, or 
later on, the gentleman cited some authority of the Attorney- 
General to show that we could not grant such concession. I hap- 

ed to be a member of the Insular Affairs Committee before 
which that question came up, and I do not think that there is a 
gentleman present on either side but who will agree with me 
that the reason the committee did not consider that proposition 
was because of the solemn pledge we had given to Cuba that 
ultimately she should have her independence, and that we would 
shea her as far as we could, and that we would not attempt to 
etermine questions of that kind. That is what the Attorney- 
General meant in the opinion he rendered—that the United States 
Government, after our pledge, had no authority or did not see fit 
to exercise any power to grant a concession to this cable com- 
cig land in Cuba. A little later on my friend said: John 
. Mackay was then in the position that Iam now.” My friend 
said Mr. kay thought our Government would let him steal 
a great Seog utility.” Now, what did the gentleman mean by 
that? He had said, John W. Mackay was then in the position 
that I am now,” and then he says. Mr. Mackay thought our 
Government would let him steal a great public utility.” 

Mr. Cor.iss rose. 

Mr. LOUD. No; I will not yield to the gentleman, because he 
refused to yield yesterday. The gentleman can get in on his own 
time. I throw out the suggestion, and he can answer it as he 
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sees fit. Ido not know what impelled the gentleman to make 
the statement, or what he was attempting to suggest. I noticed 
in the ee 

Mr. Cor iss rose. 

Mr. LOUD. I refuse to yield. 

Mr. CORLISS. Iam not asking the gentleman to yield. 

Mr. LOUD. Well, youare up. I hope the Chair will make 
the gentleman sit down and listen to what I am saying. 
hoe on the gentleman has a great habit of appealing to the In- 


ite. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Con- 
LISS] will take his seat. The gentleman from California declines 
to yield. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOUD. I saw in the Washington Post, which of course is 
not absolutely authentic, because I have looked over the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD in the gentleman’s speech and I can not find 
the language which the Post uses, but I will have to give the 
Washington Post credit for this reference to the Almighty—— 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The Post language is the best. 

Mr. LOUD. Ithinkso. I do not know whether the gentle- 
man edited it out of his speech or whether he uttered the words 
or not, but he is reported as follows: 

_ “God Almighty,” said Mr. Corttss, in conclusion, seems to be — 
in a mysterious way to saye the people of the United States from the clu 
of this monopoly.” 3 

Well, I find a part of that language in the RECORD, but in lis- 
tening to the gentleman this morning—and I do not know what 
the Recorp will say—I heard the gentleman say [laughter], 
God Almighty, in His infinite way, is working in this mys- 
terious way, and He has cut this cable over there between Manila 
and Hongkong.” 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. A sort of divine interposition. 

Mr. LOUD. Yes; a divine interposition, in order to bring the 
people of this country to their senses and to show them that now is 
the last hour in which they can save themselves from eternal 
damnation by adopting the Corliss Government cable bill. 
[Laughter.] Well, now, I do not know much about cables. I 
do not know much more than the gentleman from Michigan 
laughter], who has studied this question ever since he has been 
a member of Con with an industry, permit me to say, 
worthy of a better cause; but I did have occasion in 1899 to go to 
Europe for the express purpose of investigating the question of 
postal t telegraphs. Now, it is surprising how little the average 
person knows as he goes along from day to day and has nothing 
to disturb him. When I first went to London and talked with 
the postal people there about their postal telegraph system, how 
it was working, and soforth, I was told, Oh, excellently.” 
Making money?” Tes; making money all the time,” 

I said, “ Let us get at your reports, let us see how much you 
are making.” And if any one of you have followed the debates 
in the English Parliament for the last two years, you will have 
seen whata fuss England is now making about the condition that 
has been existent in their own community and with which they 
were unfamiliar. I was told that the English postal system was 
profitable. Well, now, unfortunately, England keeps an accurate 
account of its different systems, and unfortunately it prints 
them, too, and they are accessible to everybody. They were ac- 
cessible at that time to any citizen of England or the world, and 
their own Parliamentary reports say that ending with the fiscal 
year in March, 1898, since 1872 England had lost £7,235,897 5s. 4d., 
which, reduced to American money, would be in the vicinity of 
$35,000,000. Beginning with a profit when they bought this tele- 
graph system, taking it from a private enterprise, a well-organ- 
ized system, the first year I think—I am not exact in figures—a 
profit of £40,000 was returned and the next year a profit of £20,- 
000, and never from that time to this has England made it pay. 
Let any person examine this report, and it is here in the postal- 
service investigation—— 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Will the gentleman permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. LOUD. Yes; just for a suggestion. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I would ask the gentleman if there was 
in that system a reduction of rates? 

Mr. LOUD. Wel, yes; I will come to that if you want it. 
The deficit has increased from £984 7s. 3d., when the reduction 
was made, and the next year after the reduction was made it was 
£112,524, some shillings and pence, until in the fiscal year 1898 it 
had steadily crawled up and was £600,006 12d., continuing to 
increase since that time. 

Mr. WACHTER. What was the proportion of reduction? 

Mr. LOUD. The reduction was from a shilling to 6 pence, and 
England has what they call a cheap postal telegraph system. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. One other mere question. 

Mr. LOUD. Ihave only a minute or two. I will explain that 
part of it. brag Pay in England 6 pence for 20 words, but it in- 
cludes, as you know, the address and the signature, and the 
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average city address in England—more than in this country—will 
average from 12 to 14 words, so that it costs you in that small, 


compact country 6 pence for 6 words. Why, I will venture to 
assert that if the Western Union Telegraph Company or the Com- 
mercial Cable Company, or anybody else, could have the monopoly 
of the telegraph business in New England and the old Middle 
States they could send telegrams and earn 10 per cent on their in- 
vestment at 10 cents a message. Yet England, in that small, 
compact country, is losing now, I am credibly informed, £800,000 
a year—nearly $4.000,000 a year—in the operation of a system 
which is continually deteriorating. 

Now, then, with this example before us, with the example of 
the great nation of England before us in the operation of the tel- 
egraph system, I think this House should pause long and well 
before it embarks upon any enterprise of this kind, especially if 
anybody else wants to build it. 

Now, I have no very serious objections to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania’s proposition here when he puts on 20 per cent; he 
wants to give the American manufacturer the advantage of 20 per 
cent; but let me say this to the gentleman: I believe that this 
cable company has entered into arrangements to build this cable 
to Manila, and if the bill of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Daren) shall pass, it must necessarily hold in the air 
rar year from now the building of the cable from Hawaii to 

anila. 

While of course we understand that the great conservative 
body at the other end of this Capitol will not pass this bill this 
year, yet it will be held in the air over the heads of gentlemen 
who have invested their good dollarsin this enterprise; and I be- 
lieve that if this measure be sapped it will ultimately lead to 
the defeat of the construction of any private cable to Manila, 
which I know the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAEA 
does not want to accomplish. If no private individual will buil 
a cable to Manila, then this Government will have to build one. 
Now, the gentleman does not want that. 5 

All I of this House is, quoting from the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon] yesterday, not to take this one bill, but to 
take all these bills, and cut them off right close behind the ears, 
and leave the Pacific Ocean open to him who wants to invest his 
money in the laying of a cable to connect this country with the 
countries of the East. [Applause.] 

I yield back such time as I have, if I have any remaining. 

r. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. PERKINS). 
minutes zoma ning: 2 

Mr. ADAMSON. I yield that time, or such portion of it as he 
may desire, to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORRELL]. 

Mr. MORRELL. Mr. Chairman, the whole force and energy 
of the American people has lent itself since the Declaration of In- 
dependence to the advancement and prosperity of the individual. 
It has been contrary to the announced policy of the Government 
and the desire of those framing legislation that any legislation 
should be passed or anything done to encourage paternalism or cen- 
tralizationin the Federal Government in any way, shape, or form. 

The machinery of the Government has been kept as far as pos- 
sible reduced to the actual needs of carrying on its different 
branches. One striking instance of this we have in the size and 
character of the Army of the United- States, which until the 
breaking out of the war amounted to scarcely 25,000 men, and 
so on right straight along it has been the policy not to interfere 
with, but to develop, the individual. Had it not been so,and had 
our Government, as is the case in many of the governments of 
Europe, absorbed this, that, and the other branch of the indus- 
tries, such as they have in France, the tobacco monopoly, and in 
Germany the management and control of the railroads, our in- 
dustries would not have reached the gigantic proportions which 
they have, and we would not have produced the great captains of 
industry who to-day, together with their methods, are the sur- 
prise and amazement of the civilized world. 

The grand initial policy of the Republican party throughout 
has been the doctrine of protection; to foster and build up Ameri- 
can industries, and it has been the understood principle in both 
parties in all branches of our Government, Federal, State, and 
municipal, not to interfere with private enterprise. First, so that 
the private individual shall have all the encouragement somite 
and second, because with the great resources at the back of the 
Government it was not fair to put a private individual in compe- 
tition. 

Therefore it is that we have all Government work, as far as 
possible, let out in the shape of contracts; and even the other day 
we heard here in the House strong argument against the con- 
struction of battle ships in Government navy- , and I have 
heard that within the last few days a provision which was in- 
serted in this body for a certain number to be constructed in Gov- 
ernment yards has been stricken out in the Senate. 


The gentleman has nine 


Take the case of the State prisons. In a number of the States 
there are laws which forbid the mannfacture in State prisons of 
all articles that can compete with the manufactories supported by 
private individuals. In other States articles manufactured in the 
prisons, such as shoes, for instance, have to be distinctly stamped, 
so that the. purchaser shall know that he is purchasing an article 
which comes in competition with a private enterprise. 

The Government has always realized that what is manufac- 
tured by it or carried on by it necessarily costs more than what 
is manufactured by a private individual, for it is impossible for 
the Government to drive its employees in the way in which an 
individual can. The hours of labor are shorter, the supervision 
not so strict, and the character of the work often not so efficient, 
owing to so many departments of the Government being under 
civil-service rules. 

The report of the British commission which had in charge the 
investigation of the subject of private cables versus Government 
cables advises strongly against the construction of cables by the 
Government, except in such cases where the magnitude of the 
enterprise would practically deter private individuals, unassisted, 
undertaking the work. While the Government of France has 
some five thousand and odd miles of cable, at the same time the 
longest Government-owned cable is only 544 miles, as against the 
5 private cable which at present exists, which is 3,250 miles. 

e have in this bill a proposition for the Government to en- 
gage in a branch of work of which they have 3 no 
knowledge and no experience, and here comes in the element of 
time. which I consider is a great factor. We have a company com- 
posed of reputable business men. The company is prepared to 
enter into a contract with the Government and to accept all the 
conditions and terms imposed upon it, and prepared to complete 
the cable within a definite space of time at the cost of not a dol- 
lar to the Government, and from the experience which the peo- 
ple of this country have had with this company they must apre 
ciate the fact that they are making this proposition in good faith, 
for the reason that it was largely owing to the competition which 
this company developed that the cable rates to Europe are as low 
as they are at the present time. 

One of the reasons advanced by the British Government against 
the State controlling cables is the complications which might 
arise upon the landing of a cable upon territory not controlled 
by the Government. the present cable was built by the Gov- 
ernment it would haye to stop at the Philippines, and owing to 
such complications as I have referred to, could not be extended 
to China and Japan, which really to the merchants and business 
people of this country is the strongest possible reason for the con- 
struction of the Pacitic cable, opening up as it will countless mar- 
kets for every sort of article manufactured by the different in- 
dustries of this country. 

The question of cost, if the cable is to be constructed by the 
Government, is a very serious one. It has been estimated, as has 
been stated, that the cost will not be less than $15,000,000; that 
the annual fixed charges will not be less than a million and a half 
of dollars; and, judging from the amount of business which has 
been done previously between this country and the Philippines, 
the income would not exceed $600,000, making it a loss to the Gov- 
ernment of almost a million annually, and this apart from the 
expense resulting from accidents and the maintenance of a large 
force of high-salaried employees. which, of course, sooner or later, 
would demand to be put in the classified service. 

The argument that the Government would be hampered in re- 
lation to its military operations and the conduct of its military 
affairs in case of war, should the cable be constructed by the Pa- 
cific Cable Company, falls to the ground, in view of the conditions 
of the contract proposed by the Pacific Cable Company, which 
provides that the Government can at any time take possession of 
the cable at an appraised valuation, or, if it does not purchase the 
cable outright, can impose a censorship, in case it so desires, and 
place in charge its own operators. 

It is argued against the Pacific Cable Company that it has en- 
tered into a tentative agreement with the Eastern Extension 
Cable Company, which now holds exclusive privileges in the 
Philippines, Hawaii, China, and Japan. But would it not be 
rather bad business if, before agreeing with the United States 
Government to build a cable, they had not made such arrange- 
ments as would give them access to the different parts of the 
country which they propose to reach? 

I wish to call attention to the fact that Admiral Bradford, of 
the Nayy Department, has come out very strongly in opposition 


to the Government building any of these cables. On e 107 of 
the hearings he was asked by the gentleman from Mic n [Mr. 
CorLISS]: 
Have you had any experience as to American manufacturers of cables? 
His reply was: 


No. Imay say that I have not been a 


tin making and laying. I 
have a cable under my Bureau between 


ey West and the Dry Tortugas, 
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about 60 miles long, and I have made something of a study for twenty-five 
years of submarine cables for military purposes, but I do not call myself a 
specialist on such matters. 

Mr. Contuss. Would you not be willing to take the guaranty of a respon- 
sible American manufacturer who claimed to have the skill and experience 
and ability necessary to lay a cable, and with sufficient bond to lay the cable, 
and with a satisfactory guaranty, say for three years? 

Admiral BRADFORD. Not when I know that there is no company in the 
United States with experience in making and laying deep-sea cables. 


Then he was asked in regard to plants, as to whether any ex- 
isted in this country that were capable of making deep-sea cables. 
He goes on to say: z 


I know of no such plants nor of any company with the necessary experi- 
ence to do the work under consideration. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, we have here a company composed of 
reputable business men, which company is prepared to enter into 
a contract to build an American cable, which will tend to build 
up American industries. i 

In my judgment, this bill should be opposed by both sides of 
this Chamber—by the Republican side for the reason that it has 
been the policy of the Republican party since its foundation to 
encourage and build up a home industry, whether by preventing 
foreign competition or governmental competition. It should be 
opposed by the Democratic side of the House and by every con- 
servative ublican on the score of needless extravagance. In 
view of this fact it is unfair, it is un-American to allow such an 
enterprise to be interfered with. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, is my time exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Coruiss] has twenty-three 
minutes remaining. : 

Mr. CORLISS. I yield that time to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the pending bill proposes that the 
Government of the United States shall construct, or have con- 
structed or laid, a cable across the Pacific Ocean, to be paid for out 
of the National Treasury. A majority of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce have reported in favor of the passage 
of the bill. A very respectable minority of the committee have 
filed dissenting views, and have urged that the bill be not passed, 
for the special reason, as set forth, that a private corporation. the 
Commercial Pacific Cable Company, has now under contract 
the laying of a cable from San Francisco to Honolulu; and has an- 
nounced its intention of building the cable connection across the 
Pacific from Honolulu to Manila and to China. The real question 
now before the House is whether the Government shall own and 
operate the cable as an aid to commerce and as a part of the mili- 
tary and naval power or whether the Government shall leave the 
matter purely to the private capitalists. It may be proper to refer 
to some of the history of proposed cable legislation in this House. 

In the Fifty-fourth Congress a cable bill was reported to the 
House by the Committee on Commerce, providing for a subsidy 
to be paid by the Government to the Pacific Cable Company, a 
distinct corporation from the Commercial Pacific Cable Company. 
Permit me here to explain that the Pacific Cable Company was 

nized by Mr. James M. Scrymser, who is the owner of the 
fice connecting our country with Central and South America, 
and who is one of the leading cable men of the world. Mr. 
Se er's companies are all on friendly terms with the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, and they have some kind of a traffic 
arrangement with the latter company. The Commercial Pacific 
Cable Company is an offspring of the Commercial Cable and 
Postal Telegraph Company, the principal owner of which is Mr. 
John W. Mackay, who is one of the leading financiers of the 
world interested in cable companies. In one sense, therefore, the 
Pacific Cable Company may be said to have been organized in 
the interest of the Western Union, and the Commercial Pacific 
Cable Company in the interest of the Commercial and Postal 
Company. 

No further action was taken by the House in the Fifty-fourth 
Congress on the cable bill. Lentered in the Fifty-fifth Congress 
and was assigned to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. That committee in the Fifty-fifth Congress reported 
in favor of a bill granting to the Pacific Cable Company a subsidy 
of $100,000 per year for twenty years on condition that that com- 
pany should construct a cable from the United States to Japan 
and China and should carry messages of the Government of the 
United States free forever. I joined at that time with the ma- 
jority of the committee in making a favorable report on the bill. 

think now it was an unfortunate thing for the country that 
that bill was not enacted into law. It never was taken up for 
consideration in the House, but if it had been made a law the 
United States would now be in the position to have its Govern- 
ment messages carried for all time across the Pacific for the sum 
of $2,000.000, distributed in payments for twenty years. As a 
matter of fact our Government has paid since that bill was re- 
ported to the House, in March, 1898, for cable messages to the 


or 
ca 


* 
Far East about two-thirds of this total sum of 82,000,000. It 
seems to me that the same shortsightedness which is now fight- 
ing the present proposition for a Government cable is no Wiser 
now than it was in 1898, when it prevented consideration of the 
bill at that time. . 

In the Fifty-sixth or last Congress the same committee reported 
a bill favorably providing for the payment of a subsidy of not to 
exceed $300,000 a year for twenty years to a private company 
which should construct the Pacific cable, and in exchange suc: 
company should carry Government messages free during the 
riod of twenty years. That bill provided for public advertising 
the Postmaster-General, with the direction that contract for the 
subsidy should be made with the corporation making the most 
favorable bid, which should not, however, exceed the subsidy of 
$300,000 a year. No further action was taken in the House on 
this bill in the Fifty-sixth Congress. Several members of our 
committee filed minority views protesting against the payment 
of this large subsidy to a private corporation and urging that the 
Pacific cable should be constructed, owned, and operated by the 
National Government. This bill in the Fifty-sixth Congress was 
urged by the Pacific Cable Company and the Western Union in- 
terests. It was well understood that if the bill became a law 
Mr. Scrymser’s Pacific Cable Company expected to be the bene- 
ficiary and to obtain the contract. 

It has been quite evident from the start that if any private com- 
pany should construct the Pacific cable from our shores it must 

done by some oompany which is an ally either of the Western 
Union or the Postal Telegraph Company or by a combination of 
both interests. The greatest cable company of the world is the 
one known as the Eastern Extension Company. It now prac- 
tically controls the entire cable situation in the Far East. It 
claims to have exclusive rights for the laying of cable lines on the 
Philippine Islands, as well as on the coast of China and elsewhere. 
During the last summer Mr. Mackay, in the interest of the Com- 
mercial Cable and Postal Telegraph Company, undoubtedly for 
the purpose of securing an advantage to that company to the ex- 
clusion of the Western Union, obtained some sort of an under- 
standing with the Eastern Extension Company which he consid- 
ered very favorable, and thereupon announced that he would 
build a cable across the Pacific, and the Commercial Pacific Cable 
Company was organized for that purpose. 

It is not to be wondered at that the Postal Telegraph Compan 
did not desire that an ally of the Western Union Compan: should 
build the Pacific cable and thereby give preference to the Western 
Union over the Postal on all business with the Far East. Nor is 
it to be wondered at now that the Western Union Company is 
very much opposed to the construction of the Pacific cable by an 
ally of the Postal aaa Company, which may shut the West- 
ern Union largely out of the Pacific business. I think both of 
these two great companies have shown considerable diligence in 
the matter of attempting to construct a Pacific cable. 

When it was 1 clear that very little cable business would 
be secured directly from our Government, and before we had ac- 
quired the Philippines, with the increase of both military and 
commercial messages, the Western Union, or its ally, was offer 
ing to construct the cable on exceedingly liberal terms. Now 
Mr. Mackay’s company is itn Br construct the cable and take 
its chances. I have no stones to throw at Mr. Mackay or his com- 
pany. If this Congress shall determine for any reason that it will 
not direct the construction of a Government cable, then I hope it 
will deal properly and leniently with this company, the Commer- 
angi c Cable Company, and will put no obstructions in their 
road. i 

It is desirable that a cable across the Pacific be laid, and I am 
notin favor of the proposition of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DALZELL], which is that this Government shall not 
build a cable itself, but shall interfere in such a way as will 
probably prevent Mr. Mackay’s company from building a private 
cable. If our Government does not wish to build the cable itself, 
it certainly ought to do nothing which will tend to prevent the 
construction of the cable by a private company, and the conditions 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania would impose upon this 
private company are both onerous and unfair. 

I wish to direct the attention of the members for a moment to 
the large map of the world which is here in front. It was an un- 
colored copy of Cram’s Map of the World, which is the best map 
published. I have colored it for the purpose of calling attention, 
in a striking manner, to the ownership in and about the Pacific 
Ocean. You will see here colored in red the United States and 
its territories and possessions. You will see colored in blue a 
portion of the British possessions. China is colored in black, and 
you will notice that just south of China lies the British territory 
of India and also territory belonging to France. Immediately 
south of the Chinese Sea are a large number of islands which be- 
long to Holland, and are colored in green. Easterly are the Caro- 
line and Marshall islands and other islands belonging to the 
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German Goyérnment. East from Australia are several groups of 
islands belonging to the French Republic, though the great ma- 
jority of the islands in the South Pacific are colored here in blue, 
which indicates that they are ssions of the British Govern- 
ment. You will notice that Japan, which is colored in yellow, 
has territory in islands stretching almost from the Aleutian 
Spam or western part of Alaska, down to the southern point 
0 a. 

The Pacific Ocean to-day has no cable stretching across it, but 
it is easily seen from this examination of the map that Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Holland, Japan, and the United States 
are contesting for commercial supremacy in the Pacific Ocean, 
and may at any time contest for military or naval supremacy. 
Not any of the other countries is so fortunately situated as the 
United States for the construction of a national cable across the 
Pacific. The Navy of the United States has made exhaustive sur- 
veys for a line of cable, and I direct your attention to the course 
of the cable, whether it shall be constructed by our own Govern- 
mentor by a private corporation. The route of the cable is shown 
by the line on the map across the ocean. The first stretch of 
the cable will be from San Francisco to Honolulu, a distance of 
2,084 knots, or nautical miles, a nautical mile having a length 
of 6,086 feet as against 5,280 feet for the ordinary statute mile. 
The average depth of the water from San Francisco to Honolulu 
is 2,700 fathoms, and the maximum depth 3,200 fathoms. 

The next stretch of the cable is from Honolulu to Midway 
Islands, 1,100 knots, with a maximum depth of 3,000 fathoms. 
The next stretch is from Midway Islands to Guam, a distance of 
about 2,280 knots, with a maximum depth over the route selected 
of 8,382 fathoms. The next stretch is from Guam to the island 
of Luzon, a distance of 1,872 knots, with a maximum depth of 
3,200 fathoms. It is n to have landing places and cable 
stations on the Midway islands and on the island of Guam, for 
the reason that a cable stretch of over 3,000 knots is too long for 
very efficient work. A cable stretch of greater length requires a 
very heavy cable wire in order to obtain efficient electrical trans- 
mission, and it then becomes too heavy to lift from the bottom 
of thesea. The total cable distance from San Francisco to Dingala 
Bay, on the island of Luzon, is a little less than 7,000 knots, but 
in laying cable it is necessary to make an allowance for slack or 
waste, and it is probable that the total length required in order 
to lay the cable from San Francisco to Luzon will be about 8,000 


ots. 

The British Government has now under construction the Brit- 
ish Pacific cable, which will extend from Vancouver Island, im- 
mediately north of the State of Washington, to Australia. The 
route of the British cable is indicated on the map before us by the 
blue line. It runs from Vancouver Island to Fanning Island, 
from Fanning Island to the Fiji Islands, from the Fiji Islands to 
Norfolk Island, and from there to Queensland. That portion of 
the cable between Queensland and the Fiji Islands has already 
been constructed and the entire line has been contracted for. 
The length of the British cable is 8,272 knots, and the contract 
price of the cable, laid and guaranteed, is $8,975,000. The long- 
est stretch of the British cable is from Vancouver Island to 
Fanning Island, a distance of about 3,200 knots, without includ- 
ing “slack” necessary in the laying of the cable. This is a much 
longer stretch than any on the proposed American cable, and it is 
solonga stretch that it will seriously interfere with the rapid trans- 
mission of messages, as was fully understood and set forth by the 
joa aaa ission which reported in fayor of the construction of the 
cable, 

Many gentleman here are undoubtedly afraid that the cost of 
the cable will far exceed any present estimate. Let me reassure 
such gentlemen. A cable to-day is a staple article. Its cost is 
not hard to determine. There are three great cable making and 
laying companies in the world, all located in London. These 
great companies sell cable lines made, laid,and guaranteed. The 
price of the English cable, as fixed by the contract for its making 
and laying, is just about the estimate for that cable, and is also 
just about the estimated cost for the American cable. The Brit- 
ish cable is a few hundred knots longer than the American cable, 
and there is every reason to believe that our Government could 
make a contract to-day for the making, laying, and teeing 
of a cable from San Francisco tothe island of Luzon for less than 


500,000. 

The Commercial Pacific Cable Company has made a contract 
for the making and laying of the cable from San Francisco to 
Honolulu for $2,224,226. The distance, with slack included, is 
estimated at about 2.400 knots. This is less than $1,000 per knot, 
and on the same basis the cost of the cable clear through to the 
Philippines would be several hundred thousand dollars less than 
$8,000,000. To this cost must be added, of course, the cost of 5 
cable stations on the route, which would be not to exceed the 
sum of $100,000 or $200,000 for all of them. The only other cost 
would be to provide the necessary cable-repair ships. Whoever 
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builds 17 Pacific cabio J ee have o maintain two cable- 
repair ships, one at each end of the line. kese repair ships will 
cost from $300,000 to $500,000 each. K 

Our Government already owns a cable-repair ship in the Phil- 
ippines, so that it would not be necessary to ports a new one 

ere if the Government builds the cable. We now own about 
1,200 miles of cable between the different islands in the Philip- 
pines, which has been laid and is now operated by the Signal Corps 
of the amy for military and commercial messages; and in con- 
nection with our cables there the Army owns and maintains a 
cable-repair ship which is capable of picking up and repairingany 
ocean cable. . 

The total cost, therefore, of a cable from San Francisco to 
Manila, constructed by the Government or by contract with the 
Government, would not exceed $9,000,000. This is not much, 
more than the cost of a pee cruiser for the Navy. A Gov- 
ernment cable in time of war, and particularly in time when war 
was imminent or was only threatened, across the Pacific, would 
be worth more for military purposes than several additional naval 
vessels of any class. 

The officers of the Army and the Navy who have testified before 
our committee have all urged the ownership of the cable by our 
Government, for the special reason that it would give to our 
country a great military and naval advantage in time of proposed 
or actual war. We passed a naval bill in the House recently of 
about $80,000,000 for the next year. We an y bill re- 
cently of about $100,000,000 for the next year. A Pacific cable 
owned and operated by our Government would be worth more to 
us than anything which any $10,000,000 can be spent for in the 
Army or any $10,000,000 can be spent for in the Navy, or both 
together. e pour out money on the Army and Navy as though 
we were dipping water out of the ocean to poar into rat holes. 

We spend money for military and naval purposes as freely as 
though we were drunken sailors, but here is a proposition for a 
Pacific cable, which will have a value of more than $10,000,000 to 
the Army in time of war and a value of more than $10,000,000 to 
the Navy in time of war, and yet about this we hesitate and 
doubt, because, forsooth, in time of peace we can make some 
actual use of the cable for commercial purposes. Itis true that 
our Government may seize the cable in time of war, even though 
constructed by the private company, by the payment of exor- 
bitant sums, as we did in the Spanish war when we paid $2,000 a 
day for the cable running from New York to Haiti. Itis also 
true that the Government could not seize the cable before hostili- 
ties were actually declared, although it might be much more im- 
portant to have control of it before war was actually declared 
than afterwards. 

But it is urged that it will be a great expense upon the Govern- 
ment to operate a Pacific cable, and the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. RICHARDSON], in his speech against the bill, read from the 
report of our Committee on Commerce of the last Congress that 
it would cost the Government $1,500,000 a year to operate a Gov- 
ernment cable. 

Mr. Chairman, when the majority of our committee made that 
report two years ago it did not pretend to claim that it would 
cost the Government substantially any more to operate the cable 
than it would a private company. The committee in the same 
report estimated that the gross receipts which might be expected 
from a Pacific cable between the United States, China, and Japan 
at a reduced rate of $1 per word would not exceed the sum of 
$583,000. The extreme silliness of the estimate then made of the 
cost of operation of the cable, to wit, $1,500,000 per amum, is 
shown by the fact that the committee thought that the private 
company could afford to construct such a cable at an annual cost 
for e of $1,500,000 and annual receipts which could not 
exceed 


It is perfectly evident to anyone that the actual cost of operat- 
ing a cable is very small. There is nothing to call for much ex- 
mditure. On the Pacific cable there will be five stations and a 
ew operators. The expense of the operators and the maintenance 
of the stations can not be made large. It is not likely that under 
the most extravagant management the annual expense of opera- 
tion could equal $150,000. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Will the gentleman allow 


gie MANN, 

Mr. The gentleman from Alabama knows that Iam 

pressed for time. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. But the gentleman is talk- 
3 us. [Laughter.] 
55 I prefer not to yield until later. Iwill endeavor 
to anticipate the gentleman's question. In addition to the actual 
cost of operation there is the cost of maintenance of the two re- 
ir ships. It is true we are already maintaining one in the 
hilippines, but if the cost of both were charged against the 
Pacific cable it would be about $200,000 a year, as the testimony 
shows that the estimate for maintaining a cable repair ship is 
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about $100,000 a year, though my information is that the repair 
ship now maintained by us in the Philippines costs for main- 
tenance far less than that amount. That makes $325,000 a year. 
There is no other cost of 5 except the possible cost of re- 
pairing a break in the cable. 

About this no one can tell absolutely, but the private compa- 
nies constructing a cable of this character would figure upon the 
8 of an annual expense for cable repairs of about 8100, 

a year. There is far less likelihood of a cable breaking in the 
Pacific than in the Atlantic Ocean, for various reasons. But a 
modern cable, well made and well laid, is not at all likely to 
break, though it may do so. The actual cost of operating the 
cable, including the maintenance of two repair ships and any 
breakage, would not exceed $425,000 per year. Of course I have 
not included in this calculation the saving up of a fund for the 
renewal of the cable at the end of thirty or forty years, or inter- 
est upon the cost of the cable. 

But I particularly desire to call the attention of the members of 
the House to the fact that in the ownership and operation of the 
cable by its very nature there is but little where private enterprise 
or 5 carry on the work any cheaper than the Govern- 
ment can. e proposition before the House now does not require 
that the Government itself shall make the cable or that it shall lay 
the cable. It can purchase a cable made and laid. There is no way 
by which it can cost the Government much more to operate the 
cable than it will cost the most economical and stingy private 
company. 4 

I call your attention to the past, present, and prospective future 
cable rates of the Far East. In his testimony before our commit- 
tee in January, 1900, Captain Squier, assistant to the Chief Signal 
Officer of the Army, testified that the commercial rate at that time 
from Washington to Manila was $2.38 per word, and that the 
Government rate was $2.25 per word, but that for special messages, 
which had the right of way, a rate of three times those amounts 
was charged. He also testified that the rate then from London to 
the island of Luzon was $2.10 per word; from London to offices in 
China, $1.35 per word; from London to Japan via the northern 
or Siberian route, $1.51 per word; via the eastern or Indo route, 
$1.90 per word. 

In January of this year, in his testimony before our committee, 
Mr. George G. Ward, vice-president of the Commercial Pacific 
Cable Company, testified that since that company had been organ- 
ized and had proposed to construct a Pacific.cable the rate from 
Washington to Manila had been reduced from $2.37 per word to 
$1.66 per word, and that the latter rate was the rate in force at 
the time he testified. That means the rate to the public. The 
Government rate is a trifle less, though there is no very substan- 
tial difference between the Government rate and the rate for com- 
mercial messages. It must be remembered that in cable messages 
both the name of the sender and the name and address to which 
sent are included as words to be paid for. 

The name and address to which sent naturally constitutes, and 
under the rules of the cable companies must constitute, at least 
two words; so that if a message is signed by the sender, as it must 
ordinarily be, a cable message consisting of one word of message 
actually constitutes four words in fixing the cost. A cable mes- 
sage from Washington to Manila to-day, therefore, of only one 
word of message will cost $6.64. It is quite true that in ooma 
cable business the cable code is very generally used, so that muc 
can be said with few words, and yet a cable message of a number 
of words is usually ae aban and even a message of many words 
is often necessary. Under the reduced rate of to-day, which is 
$1.66 per word, a 10-word commercial message from Washing- 
ton to Manila costs $21.58. The proposition of the Commercial 
Pacific Cable Company is that it will c: messages between San 
Francisco and Manila and between San Francisco and China or 
Japan at the rate of $1 per word. This will make a message of 
one word cost $4 and a message of ten words cost $13. 

Before Mr. Mackay’s Commercial Cable Company commenced 
business across the Atlantic cable. messages across the Atlantic 
cost 50 cents per word. When the Commercial Cable Company 
opened for business it precipitated a rate war between that com- 
pany and the Western Union which carried the cost down to 124 
cents per word. Atthe end of the rate war, by understanding 
between the Atlantic cable companies, the rate was fixed at 25 
cents per word, where it has remained to the present time. 

Now, I call your attention to the nature of the cable and the 
cable business. There is nothing about a cable which wears out 
through use in sending messages. It is no damage to a cable to 
operate it continuously to its fullest capacity. Its life is not in 
any way affected by the amount of traffic transmitted. Its use 
does not require a heavy fuel expense, nor the wear and tear of 
machinery, nor even any special extra expense of employees. A 
cable across the Pacific must have its offices at each end open for 
business all of the time, and can not even stop for night, because 
when it is day on this side of the Pacific it is night on the other 
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side. It is true that it will require a few more operators and em- 
ployees to carry on a very heavy business than it will a very light 
cable business, but the increase in the cost of operating a cable 
continuously over that of operating it but a few times during the 
course of the twenty-four hours of the day is slight and is hardly 
worth consideration. 

In hearings before our Committee on Commerce recently in re- 
gard to the regulation of freight rates on railroads, it was testified 
by one of the leading railroad experts of the country that the 
present theory of railroad transportation is to secure the largest 
amount of traffic business on the ground that the fixed charges 
are the same whether the amount of traffic is large or small, and 
that a railroad can afford to carry through traffic at lower rates 
than would produce a net income if the same rates were applied 


to all traffic. In other words, that a railroad company now en- 
deavors to obtain any traffic not necessarily tribu to its line 
at some low rate which only needs to exceed the ac operating 


expense in order to bring a profit to the railroad. If this theory 
be correct in regard to railroads, it is much more so in regard to 
along cable where nearly all of the expenses, both of the fixed 
charges and of operation, are incurred, even though not so many 
as a dozen messages per day pass over the cable. 

It is 1 then, to ask what is the capacity of a single ca- 
ble. e British Pacific cable now being laid has a core of 552 
pounds of copper and 368 pounds of gutta-percha per knot. Itis 
admitted by all parties that the American cable across the Pa- 
cific will have substantially the same core of copper, and that the 
size of the copper core, together with the length of any stretch 
of the cable, determines the speed of transmission. The pending 
bill requires that the cable to be laid shall be equal to the trans- 
mission of 180 letters per minute one way. This will be substan- 
tially accomplished by a core of the size indicated over the longest 
stretch of the cable, which is between the Midway Islands and 
Guam. But if we figure the full capacity of the cable at 125 let- 
ters per minute one way, that would give, us under the duplex 
system of transmitting messages each way at the same time, 250 
letters per minute, 

Of course this would not mean that that number of letters for 
pay messages could be transmitted during any considerable period, 

ause there is more or less transmission of service messages, 
etc. The usual estimate for service messages and other dead 
traffic, waste, etc., is 20 to 30 per cent; but if we make a discount 
of 50 per cent for full measure it would leave the capacity of the 
cable at 125 letters per minute, counting both ways. With alittle 
further discount this is equal to 15 words of 8 letters each per 
minute, 900 words per hour, 21,600 words per day, and 7,884,000 
pay words of 8 letters each per year. Captain Squier in his tes- 
timony figured the total carrying capacity in paying code words 
of 8 letters each, allowing 80 per cent for waste, at 11,800,000 
words per annum. So that I think it might safely be assumed 
that my estimate of 7,884,000 words is safe and conservative. 

Now, the utmost that the private company proposes to do is to 
reduce cable rates between our shores and China. to Sl per word, 
charging the same amount for messages to Manila. The private 
cable companies figure upon the basis that only those persons 
will use the cable who are compelled for commercial reasons to 
send business messages without much regard to the cost of the 
message, though it is true they figure some increased business by 
reason of the reduction of the rate to $1 per word. It is not 
likely that the Commercial Pacific Cable Company, if it con- 
structs its private line as now proposed, will reduce the rate be- 
low $1 per word. 

The officials of that company admit that they have an under- 
standing with the Eastern ion pany, which now con- 
trols the cable business in the Far East. They admit, further, that 
the American company proposes to depend upon the Eastern Ex- 
tension Company for its connections between Manila and China 
and Japan. This is an admission that there will not be any com- 
petition. It sufficiently appears from the evidence before our 
committee that the Commercial Pacific Cable Company has an 
understanding with the Eastern Extension Company that the 
former will not compete with the latter for business between 
Europe and China, so that the Pacific Cable Company will 

ractically only engage in business between America and the Far 
East. There will not, therefore, be any occasion for competition. 
If the Government does not build the cable, but leaves its con- 
struction and ownership to the Commercial Pacific Cable Com- 
pany, the rate between San Francisco and the Philippines, China, 
and Japan will be $1 per word, and it will not be reduced below 
that amount. 

In this matter we are furnished an instructive lesson by the 
British Government. The British Pacific cable is a trifle longer 
than the pro American cable. Its longest stretch, with slack 
included, be about 3,600 miles, and this long stretch, which 
will be the longest cable stretch in the world, is so long that elec- 
trical transmissions over it will be very slow. It is estimated by 
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the experts that more than twice as many words per minute can 
be successfully transmitted over the American Pacific cable than 
can be transmitted over the British Pacific cable. The efficiency 
of the British cable, therefore, is no more than half that of the 
American line. The actual cost of transmission per message, 
therefore, over the British line ought to be considerably greater 
than over the American line, if not, in fact, twice as much. But 
what are the facts? The British Government proposes to carry 
messages over the British cable, from one end to the other, for 50 
cents per word. The American company proposes to charge a 
dollar a word for carrying messages an equal distance over a cable 
which will work twice as rapidly. 

Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored to show that the cost of a 
Pacific cable to be owned by our Government is well ascertained 
and is not exorbitant; that the cost of operation is small, is about 
the same for many messages as it is for few, and is not greater if 
operated by the Government than if operated by a private company. 

I am in favor, sir, of a cable owned and operated by our Gov- 
ernment, first, for strategic reasons in international complications 
and in military and naval operations, and, second, for public util- 
ity and benefit. I think that the Pacific cable should be operated 
asa part of our postal system. We carry letters to Alaska and 
deliver them through great experse to points far away from the 
sea and from railroad. I have been informed by officials of the 
Post-Office Department that mail has 5 been carried to 
Alaska at a cost to the Government of more than $1 per letter 
when the postage received was only 2 cents per letter. 

There are many places in the western portion of our country 
where mail is carried daily by the Government to post-offices 150 
miles away from railroad transportation at a high cost to the 
Government. In such cases the amount of mail matter carried 
is very small and the cost per letter is many times the amount of 
the postage. Long before there were railroads or telegraph 
lines to our Pacific coast mail matter was carried by the Govern- 
ment to cus peer in California and Oregon. The cost of carry- 
ing that mail matter was many times the amount received by the 
Government as postage. 

But I dare say, sir, that if mail had not been carried by the 
Government between our Pacific coast and the rest of the Union; 
if railroads and telegraph lines had not been built across the con- 
tinent and over the Rocky Mountains by Government aid, the 
people on the other side of those mountains would have become 
estranged from the rest of our country, would have formed views 
and ambitions apart from those of our more Eastern people, and 
would probably at some time long before this have established a 
government of their own, which could easily have been main- 
tained by them against our then power. We do not pretend that 
our post-office system shall be made profitable financially. We 
have recently introduced on an extensive scale rural free delivery 
and almost every ounce of mail matter which is delivered in the 
country by the rural carriers is handled at a considerable loss by 
Government in excess of the amount of pos id. Theannual 
deficit in the Post-Office Department would d the entire Pa- 
cific cable. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before this Congress two propositions 

nding in segara to the future of the Philippine Islands. The 
8 policy e wre the probability of those islands 
remaining a possession of the United States—at least for many 
years to come. The proposition submitted by the Democratic 
minority here is that while the Philippine Islands shall be guar- 
anteed independence, they shall ever remain under the protect- 
ing influence of the United States. Whichever policy may be 
the one ultimately adopted by our country, it becomes of the ut- 
most importance that the people of this country and the people of 
the Philippine Islands shall remain on terms of closest friendship 
and shall be able, by means of easy and cheap communication, to 
understand and appreciate the feelings, desires, and ambitions of 
each other. 

We are to-day maintaining a form of civil government in the 
Philippines, and also a considerable army there. The most 
dread disease which attacks our American people over there, 
whether in civil or military life, is homesickness. There is prac- 
tically no news from the United States received or published in 
the papers in the Philippines. There is, in fact, a great dearth 
of news in our country in regard to the Philippines. Not only 
the Government here should be in daily contact with the gov- 
ernment over there, but the people in the Philippine Islands, 
whether native or American, should have a means of cheap daily 
communication with the people of this country. This is equally 
important whether we retain the Philippines as a possession or 
only maintain a protectorate over them. 

Mr. Chairman, itis inevitable that there shall be a conflict of 
civilizations across the Pacific Ocean. In the view of history and 
civilization China is a sleeping giant. She is likely to be awakened 
by the pins which are being stuck into her along her eastern coast. 
Whether when she is really reawakened she will rise as a mighty 


power in the commerce of the world or whether she will die as 
a nation and be torn into pieces by the European nations we can 
not foresee. It is almost inevitable that something like one of 
these contingencies will occur. Meantime we are grasping for 
our share of Far Eastern trade. It is our duty to become the con- 
trolling military and naval power of the North Pacific Ocean. It 
is our duty to endeavor to largely increase our commerce with 
the Far East. The most important feature in deciding these ques- 
tions will be rapid communication. If the Commercial Company 
builds its Pacific cable, its rate of charges will prohibit any mes- 
sages except important Government business or pressing com- 
mercial messages. 

Now, the proposition which I submit is this: The cable is capa- 
ble of transmitting 7,884,000 paying words of 8 letters each per 
annum. If kept continuously in operation, it would amount, at 
10 cents per word, to $783,400. This is an amount far in excess 
of the cost of maintenance and operation. It would be easy to 
make a classification of the business to a certain extent. Tele- 
graph business is now classified, more or less. There are day 
messages and night Siegen repeated messages, press messages, 
etc. There is no reason why a Pacific-cable business should not 
be classified and differential rates established. It would be easy, 
for instance, to make a rate of 10 cents per word, with an agree- 
ment that the message should be carried through as soon as 
reached in re r order, or say, within one, two, or three days, 
and it would be easy to make a much higher rate on business 
which should have the right of way, just as is now done, on the 
present cable business to the Far East. 

To carry on business by cable at the present time with the 
Philippines or with China costs an excessive sum. It will still 
cost an excessive sum when the rate is put down to $1 per word. 
It takes now nearly two months to send a letter to Manila and to 
receive a reply. It will still take nearly two months after the 
Commercial Pacific Cable ey is doing business if no Gov- 
ernment cable is laid. The length of time required in the one 
case and the excessive expense in the other will greatly retard, if 
it does not prevent, our obtaining our share of good will, knowl- 
edge, and business in dealing with the people of the Philippines and. 
the other people of the Far East. We can afford to build a cable 
and carry mesages over it at the rate of 10 cents per word without 
losing money. my opinion, we could afford to do this even if it 
were done at an annual loss of a few hundred thousand dollars. 

I know. sir, that the principal objection to our proposition is 
that the Government ought not to enter into private business in 
competition with private concerns. Many gentlemen here fear 
that if the Government owns a cable it will lead to Government 
ownership of the telegraph lines and other cable lines. Mr. 
Chairman, it could only lead to a thonght of that thing if the 
operation by our Government of a Pacific cable should prove most 
successful. If it did not prove successful, then no one would 
wish to extend the experiment. If it did prove successful, then 
that of itself is a sufficient reason for laying the Pacific cable. I 
have no fear of Government ownership of the railway lines or the 
telegraph lines. What the future may develop no one can tell. 
but certainly, as our Government is constituted to-day, it would 
be the height of folly for the Government to become. the owner 
and operator of the telegraph lines and railroads of the country. 
And there is not the slightest danger of that during the life of 
the present generation, whether a Pacific cable be operated suc- 
cessfully by our Government or not. The Pacific cable is sui 
generis. It stands by itself, much like the proposed isthmian or 
interoceanic canal, and for much the same reasons. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt that when the Government 
first undertook the transmission of the mails that objection was 
made toit that the Government proposed to enter upon a business 
which might better be left to the private mail carriers then in 
vogue. There may be those who believe that postal matter would 
be carried better and for. less cost to the senders if it were now 
done by pavate corporations, but I am not one of those. Ido 
not shrink from this undertaking because it may demonstrate the 

ibilities of cheap cable communication, and thereby make our 
people wish the Government to own Atlantic cables. The future 
development of our country will probably far exceed our present 
understanding or conception. 

That the East will develop greatly is of course assumed, but the 
great West, Mr. Chairman, will have the greatest development. 

When we shall have constructed a canal across the Panama Isth- 
mus; when we shall have stored the waters of the Rocky Mountains 
and spread them at seasonable periods over the fertile but arid lands 
of the plains below; when we shall have cheap and rapid com- 
munication with our possessions and the peoples of other coun- 
tries in the Far East; when we shall have trade across the Pacific 
with the hundreds of millions of people on the other side thereof, 
whom we now consider barbarians, but who haye developed a 
civilization of a different type, though 11 equal in refine- 
ment to our own; when our country shall have lived, not merely 
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a century and a quarter, but shall haye survived and grown in 
greatness for two centuries—nay, perhaps three—then, sir, the 
eastern coast of the Pacific, on the other side of the Rockies, will 

the commercial seaports of the world, and in the center 


of our country, with nerves reaching in msive touch to eve: 
portion of the world, both of the West 8 the East, will stan 
the pride of our people, the commercial metropolis of the world, 
the center of great undertakings, the school of art and refine- 
ment, the axis of development, progress, trade, and thought—the 


city of Chicago. [Loud applause.] 

‘The AIK > The time for 1 debate has expired. 
The Clerk will proceed to read the bill. i 

Mr. ADAMSON . I desire to move to strike out the enacting 
clause. Is that motion debatable? 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion will not be in order until after 
the first section is read. 

The first section of the bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be constructed, maintained, and oper- 


ated by the United States a submarine cable or cables and connectin, 7 5 
e 


lines from the city of San Francisco, Cal., to the city of Honolulu, in 
waiian Islands, and thence to Manila, P. I., by the way of Midway or Wake 
Island and the island of Guam, or by whatever route may be determined to 
be the most practicable by the President. 

The first amendment recommended by the committee was read, 
as follows: 

In line5 of section 1 strike out “ city of San Francisco “and insert coast of.” 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the en- 
acting clause. Is it in order to debate that motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
SON] moves to strike out the enacting clause. 

r. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, in view of the doubt which 
has been expressed here as to whether the Commercial Pacific 
Cable Company is actually ake gic, with the work undertaken, 
I ask that two telegrams which I send to the desk be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
LONDON, June 11, 1902. 
Cook (for HEPBURN), Washington, D. C.: 


I hereby aoe Hane 1,065 nautical miles of cable, which is to be laid be- 
tween San Franc: and Honolulu, was manufactured up to yesterday, and 
that said cable is being made at the rate of 26 miles per day. 


G. G. 
Vice-President Commercial Pacific Cable Compan y. 


LONDON, June 11, 1902. 
HEPRURN, Chairman, Washington: 


My company begs to inform you that it has already manufactured 1,065 
nautical miles of submarine cable which we areto lay between San Francisco 
and Honolulu for the Commercial Pacific Cable Company, and the balance 
is being made at the rate of 25 miles per day, and our steamer Silvertown 
will with said cable on or about the Ist 5 next. 
OBERT K. GRAY, 


Managing Director of the India Rubber and 
Gutta Percha Telegraph Works Company. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, the consideration of this bill 
has further convinced me that this is another of the “mad dogs” 
mentioned by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], which 
ought to have its tail speedily cut off just back of its ears. There- 
fore I make this motion. Nor is the situation improved at all by 
the prospect of the scheme sr iss by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. o not care to open the question of 
protection here, but I have always understood that protection was 
advocated in behalf of developing an industry at home which 
could not be developed otherwise. The proposition here is pro- 
tection run mad,” proposing to prostitute the powers and func- 
tions of the Government to drive private capital from a legitimate 
field already occupied. 

The same parties are behind both the gh Pagrus respectively 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cor.iss] and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. Before our com- 
mittee the question was fully ventilated as to paying a bonus to 
patriotic citizens to induce them to give us the spectacle of their 
growing rich, one dozen or two people, at the expense of the other 
75,000,000, at a bonus of 20 percent. I not only developed by some 
of those people that they could build as 1 or 10 per cent 
more cheaply than the foreigners could furnish the material, but 
when I called their attention to a thing then current in the news- 
papers, that Irish potatoes were scarce and the farmers were get- 
ting a high price for them in the vicinity of Pittsburg, New York, 
and Philadelphia, and I asked the gentleman insisting on the 
bonus if they thought it patriotic to ship potatoes over from 
Europe and eat them at a lower price to keep our farmers from 
getting a higher price, he did not think my question was in order; 
it was not pertinent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, no matter which proposition prevails, in 
either event the necessity for a cable would not be met. Com- 
merce wants a cable right now. It is clearly and conclusively 
demonstrated beyond all doubt that there is no company here 
now capable of immediate production of cable which the Army 
and Navy would accept as good for so long a distance, as testified 


to by Admiral Bradford; and if it is going to take three or four 
years to aoe a plant, to build up a manufacturing system, to 
acquire the cable ships, and to lay the cables which would be 
necessary under either of the schemes of the gentleman from 
Michigan or the tleman from Pennsylvania, the necessity 
would haye , commerce would have suffered, the uses of 
the Government would not have been subserved, and we would 
have committed a tyrannical abuse and have been guilty of the 
ignominy of haying pulled down the powers of government and 
prostituted them to driving out capital from legitimate enter- 
prise in order to enrich a few selfish people. 

I am not misled, nor do I believe this committee is misled, by 
the balderdash about monopoly. It depends on who is doing the 
monopolizing. These 18 eg the Government first, they state 
before the committee, to build to Manila and spend its money to 
liquidate concessions, so they could have the monopoly from there 
to China instead of these other people. We contend that this 
Government ought to keep out of the field. Let everybody who 
wants to build cables do so, and if we have a hundred there is 
competition and better business. [Applause. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to say a word on 
this cable question, but I am going to take four or five minutes 


to speak about it as a business ah serge without any regard 
to the political side of it, or the Philippine side of it, or anything 
of the kind. A cable from San Francisco to Honolulu is needed. 


There are 160,000 ple there, and about 3,000 of them are 
either American citizens or the descendants of people who were 
connected with American people. It will not pay; it must be 
run in connection with something else in order to get the money 
back. Gentlemen, I would rather run a peanut stand on a cor- 
ner of the Bowery as a matter of profit than to run that cable, 
if it was given to me, so far as business is concerned. 

Now, it will not pay to Honolulu. Everybody in this House 
knows that, but they have got to have it; we have got to have 
that connection. Now, you run on to Midway, a rock in the 
middle of the ocean, uninhabited, and always will be; and you 
run on still farther to Guam, and you have an island 6 miles 
wide and 29 miles long, with 6,000 Indians on it who have been 
there 300 years and who have now 1 per cent of that island culti- 
vated. Their exports last year were $16,000. How much busi- 
ness are you going to get for your cable out of that? Nothing. 
It is perfectly absurd. As a naval station. by and by, when the 
Government pe ready to use it as a naval station, it may be in- 
strumental, effectively instrumental, as a part of defense, but as a 
business proposition there is nothing in it. You go on farther 
and come to the Philippine Islands, and you have six or eight 
million people there; probably seven million out of the eight do 
not know what a telegraph is, do not know what a cable is, and 
are absolutely ignorant of anything of the kind. You will get 


some business from the dig ine Islands. 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD, ill the gentleman permit an inter- 
ruption? 
r. HILL. Yes. 


Mr. SHACKLEFORD. After you have thoroughly educated 
those people as you propose to do, will they not transact busi- 
ness? 

Mr. HILL. But where is your interest upon the cost of your 
cable when you get that done? You had better stand to one side 
and let somebody else build it. When you get to Manila you stop. 
That is a Government enterprise, and the only hope of anybody 
getting any return, Mr. Mackay or anybody else, out of this en- 
terprise is by connection with these other companies, unless you go 
further. Now, I have heard a good deal about the enormously 
extravagant prices charged for cablegrams. I cabled home from 
Manila last summer a three-word message for $2.65. 

Mr. BUTLER. How many words did the gentleman send? I 
should like to say to him that I tried to cable there yesterday, 
and they wanted to charge me a good deal more than that. 

Mr. HILL. I sent the address and one word, which was a 
cipher-code word, just as everybody willdo. Nobody is going to 
undertake to send a speech for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in a 
cable message. 

Mr. BUTLER. That depends on the size and length of your 
pocketbook. I made the attempt yesterday to send a cable mes- 
sage 1 Manila, and they wanted to charge me 810.86 for five 
words. 

Mr. HILL. The customers of this cable company will use a 
cable code, of course. I sent all I wanted to send for $2.65. 
Now, what have you got as a business proposition? You have an 
absolutely worthless financial enterprise unless you can connect 
it up with these other lines. Are you going to have the United 
States Government go into partnership with the Eastern Cable 
Company? Are you going to have the United States Government 
go into partnership with the Danish Cable Company? 

Now, let me tell you another thing. When you get there you 
have got the competition of the cable lines around by India and of 
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new telegraph lines which are constructed overland. I tele- 
graphed overland from Valadivostock to New York for 60 cents 
a word. I had the choice between that or 90 cents a word around 


by cable by the East India line. So = have competition there, 
and where would yo Government be, owning that cable, with 
these competing lines sending messages the other way from 
Manila? It is an absolutely worthless proposition, gentlemen, 
for the United States Goyernment to go into under any circum- 
stances whatever. John W. Mackay or some other man can do 
that, and by going into partnership with those people it will be a 
legitimate business enterprise, but peepee is already estab- 
lished there by two or three different lines. The Russian Gov- 
ernment have their own lines across Siberia, and will send mes- 
sages at a lower rate to-day than they are sent by cable. As I 
just told you, the rate is 60 cents a word overland from Valadivo- 
stock against 90 cents a word by the cable. Figure it out for 
yourselves. There is nothing in it for anybody unless they can 
form a partnership with these other people. So if you put your 
taps sad proposition, gentlemen, you will throw it away. 
pplause. 

Mr. TOMPKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, being a member of 
the committee to which this bill was referred, and which com- 
mittee gave the subject-matter careful and considerate examina- 
Mon, Len it proper for me to add a few words upon the pending 
subject. 

It has been contended here that the Government, in undertakin, 
such an enterprise as this, must depart from its old moorings an: 
invade a new field for the exercise of governmental powers, and 
that such exercise would be in conflict with the well-settled policy 
of government. If I remember correctly what I have read, a 
great question was discussed a number of years ago in the Senate 
of the United States by men of no less distinction than Haynes of 
South Carolina, and Webster of Massachusetts, as to the power 
of this Government to assist, encourage, and foster commerce 
between the States. 

The power so to do was, to my mind, clearly settled in that 
great debate. Moreover, the Congress of the United States en- 
gaged in constructing the great national pike leading from the 
East to the West. It is also in consonance with the power of the 
Government to establish post roads, to carry communications be- 
tween citizens, and whatsoever may aid and encourage commerce 
5 citizens of the different States Congress has the power 
to do. 

It has also been clearly decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as shown by the citation offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD], that Congress has the power 
to construct telegraph lines and to assist commerce in that way. 
Now, if it has the power to construct telegraph lines between the 
States, it has the power to construct telegraph lines between its 
different possessions, even though the water may intervene. It 
is not a question whether the line shall be upon the land or 
whether it shall be upon the sea, but the only genuon is, Will 
the line connect citizens of the United States and encourage com- 
merce between them? 

One of the principal reasons urged in behalf of this bill has 
emanated from the Executive Department of this Government, 
and it is based upon the proposition that the United States Goy- 
ernment should at all times be in quick communication with its 
possessions and have control of those lines of communication. 
England, Germany, and France either haye built or are now en- 
gaged in extending cables to all their outlying possessions, and 
this has not been done nor is it being done because those respec- 
tive governments expect to obtain any profit from the enterprise, 
but it is for the purpose of enabling the mother government, or 
those in authority in the seat of government, to be in gaiok and 
certain communication with all their citizens and all their pos- 
sessions. 

It has been alleged that it is not a practical enterprise, because 
the United States can not make any money out of it. Well, donot 
understand, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that 
the Government of the United States ever goes into any enter- 
prise for the purpose of making money. I do not understand 
that it would engage in mercantile pursuits or the manufacture 
of different articles for the market in order that profit might 
inure to the Government. 

I understand the sole purpose of the Government to be that of 
the protection of its citizens, the fostering of their welfare, and 
encouraging all legitimate enterprises. ere has not been a 
session of Congress since this Government was founded that it 
has not been necessary for Con; to make an appropriation to 
meet deficiencies in the Post-Office Department session after ses- 
sion, year after year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CORLISS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman, who is a member of the committee, may have his 
time extended ten minutes, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman be extended ten 
minutes. Is thereobjection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 


none. 
I thank the committee for its indul- 


Mr. TOMPKINS of Ohio. 
gence, 

We are confronted here, and other members have been, session 
after session with a deficiency in the Post-Office Department 
amoun to millions, and nobody ever questions the propriety 
as to makmg the appropriation, nor does cd Pant to talk of 
reducing and cutting down the postal system of this Government. 
Now, what is the difference in principle? Why is the Govern- 
ment authorized to maintain a postel department? Why does it 
maintain a postal department? In order to facilitate communica- 
tion between the different citizens of the United States, which is 
absolutely indispensable to the welfare of our people. Now, it 
seems to me in principle, in effect, the two 8 are in 
harmony that we maintain a postal system in this country and 
maintain a cable system between this country and our outlying 


possessions. 

Now as to the necessity. I cite to this committee the testimony 
of Governor Taft, taken before a committee of the House. I will 
read what he said as a part of my remarks: 


Mr. HAMILTON. What, in your judgment, would be the effect upon our 
interests in the Rar Islands of the construction of a Government cable 
connecting them with our Beg tet 

Governor TAFT. First, as to the construction of a cable. A cable, of 
course, would not b the Philippine Islands physically nearer to the 
United States, but in the sentiment of the peop e, in the feeling of the 
Americans who go there, in every other way n in a geographical sense, 
it would make the bonds between those islands and the United States 
stronger and nearer, and it would, of course, greatly strengthen that feeling, 
too, I think, if the cable were built by the Government. But I want to say 
that the cable with us is the 5 point. 

We should prefer to have a Government. cable, but to lose the cable be- 
cause of a discussion as to whether you should have a Government cable or a 
cable by private enterprise would seem to us to be a great misfortune. The 
question of monopoly is one that we run constantly, and one in re- 
spect to which, of co we feel 8 ent. I prefer not to express an 
opinion on it, but it isc ed by the Eastern Extension Cable Company that 
uer have such a monopoly that nobody can land a cable in the Philippines 
without their permission. There is a provision in the contract which, if 
their co on is right, permit the purchase by the Government from 


ms 
them of that mono; 1 725 
t do you mean by the Eastern Extension Cable Com- 


y? 
P Governor TAFT. The Eastern Extension Cable Company is the compan; 
that owns the Hongkong cable. * * * They have two concessions, an 
they contend that one of the concessions gives them the right to land a cable 
anywhere in the islands. 
+ = * + = * * 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. The reasons in favor of a Government cable as against 
a cable owned by private institutions are in the main 8 
orem a 5 course w oo 2 s that sna 5 
cable wor run by the Government here and not by us. e do not wan 
bag Soop fen responsibility as that. 
. CRUMPACKER. It would serve as a sort of umbilical cord between the 
islands and the United States? 8 
Governor TAFT. Yes, sir; in case of war it would be important that it 
should be under Government control. I do not know but that a private 
cable might be put under Government control in case of necessity or emer- 
gency. 
+ * $ * + 


+ $ 

Mr. HAMILTON. In 1898 this Eastern Extension obtained from Spain an ex- 
tension of its charter for twenty years, and this extension comprehended the 
extension of the landing right during the period of twenty years of the 
cables which might be established to connect all the Spanish possessionsin 
the c Ocean, or to connect them with any other country. Has your at- 
tention been called to that? 

Governor TAFT. Yes, sir. General Greely told me that the understanding 
of the Government was excepted out of this grant of rept seed to land a 
cable from Guam, but it seems that the company claims otherwise, and I 
have never occasion to examine into the ute, because it was not for 
us to determine. We had notany money to build a Government cable, and 
we have simply awaited the action of Congress. 

Mr. HAMILTON. That would give the Eastern Extension Company the ex- 
clusive right to land a cable in the Philippine Islands during that time? 

Governor TAFT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Haminton. And that would be contrary to our policy. 

Governor TAFT. Unless the right was purchased by the Government as 
the contract contemplates it may. 
+ — $ * $ + * 

Mr. HAMILTON. I gather from what you say that yr would not regard it 
as advisable for any private interest to have exclusive privileges in the 
Philippine Islands? ‘ 

Governor TAFT. We would much prefer to get rid of all monopolies there, 
but we want the cable, and we want it as soon as we can getit. While, as 
between the two, we should rates: a Government cable, we much prefer to 
have a private cable rather than none at all. 


So that itis quite apparent from the 5 Governor 
Taft, from the recommendations of Presidents McKinley and 
Roosevelt, that a cable connecting the United States with the 
Philippine Islands by way of Honolulu is essential to the wel- 
fare 5 pes people. It is not a matter of course. It is not a mat- 
ter of competing between individuals, but to my mind it is a 
matter of securing to the Government an undisputed and unin- 
terrupted communication between it and all its ions. 

If a cable is constructed under the Pacific Ocean by a private 
corporation and its landing rights and communications at the 
other terminals are held between different and foreign companies, 
I can not conceive by what right this Government could seize 


The CHAIRMAN. 
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that cable in time of war or in emergency i the wishes of 
the owners of these connecting cables at the other end. They 
are under a foreign government, they are upon foreign soil, they 
are owned by foreign people and the people of this country have 
no right to exact or emand any surrender of their rights, how- 
ever small, should they refuse. 

‘Something has been said about a contract between this Govern- 
ment and a cable company, a corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of New York. No such contract has been made. 
An offer has been made to execute such a contract, but I under- 
stand that the Presidentand the Secretary of War hold that they 
have no authority to execute any such contract. 

Now, Mr. , we have in this country, as shown by in- 
quiries made in the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, two well-established Came mon eee. They 
are in operation. One of their officers appeared before our com- 
mittee and stated that his company was prepared to proceed at 
once and manufacture a first-class cable that would compare with 
that manufactured by any other company in the world and fur- 
nish it to the Government and let it be laid in the bottom of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

He came there to speak; representing American manufacturers, 
he came there to appeal to this Congress to foster and encourage 
an infant industry of the United States, and he said that it would 
be unfair and unjust to the industry at the head of which he 
stood if it were denied the right, or the opportunity at least, of 
furnishing a cable to the United States Government. If we are 
to protect and foster our citizens in their rights and in their priv- 
ileges, it seems to me that this certainly falls within the rule, and 
if American citizens, having American workmen, are prepared to 
go snoad and make this cable they should be given opportunity 
to do so, 

We are all the time inveighing against monopolies; we are all 
the time complaining about these great combinations of capital 
into what are called trusts as being un-American and unfair; and 
yet there is opposition to this bill, in order that there can be cre- 
ated an absolute monopoly in the cable business between the 
United States and the Orient. Anda monopoly of that charac- 
ter, in times of peace and under the most favorable conditions, 
might accommodate the people of this country and our Govern- 
ment, yet in times of an emergency, of an exigency, in a time of 
great importance, that artery of communication between the 
home Government and our foreign possessions might be severed. 
r. CANN i 

T. C ON. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I can add 
anything to the discussion of this question. I have read the bill, 
Ihave read the 8 report, and I have read the minority re- 
port with some care. I have been hearing for some years espe- 
cially about a cable, and the importance of a cable from the 
Pacific coast to Honolulu, and since that time the importance of a 
cable from there to Luzon. I think it is important to have a cable. 

I have always been fora cable. The time is not long when 
gentlemen were agonizing to pay a great subsidy to some com- 

y, or to any company, that would build a cable from the 
Pacific coast to Honolulu—a subsidy of one million, of two mil- 
lions, and if I am not mistaken in my recollection, three millions, 
with a subsidy that would run through the years. 

I was always opposed to that proposition 8 I hoped and 
believed that without waiting too long, perhaps with a small 
subsidy or none at all, the time would come when we could have 
a cable laid by the citizens, by private individuals. [Applause.] 

Now, [have read the minority report carefully, I may say again. 
I have talked freely with the A RERE of the committee that re- 
ported this bill [Mr. HEPBURN]; I have talked with the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SHERMAN], and I believe what they 
say. I do not think anybody disbelieves it. I have not heard 
anybody dispute that there is a cable company in the United 
States that have their system practically throughout the length 
and breadth of our borders, that have peer cable lines some- 
where down in the Gulf and the Caribbean; that have the money; 
that have the ships already equipped to lay the cable; that are 
actually engaged in the manufacture of the cables, and have 
almost enough made to reach halfway to Honolulu; and without 
a subsidy, without aid except their own aid, they will lay that 
cable between this and January 1. 

Mr. ADAMSON. 55 next. 

Mr. CANNON. By November my friend says; but give a little 
time and make it the Ist of January. If that is so, I do not want 
this Government to lay a cable to Honolulu at our cost, because 
I want it as early as it can be given; I want it as early as it can 
be laid first; and, second, the main thing is the cable; and some 
gentlemen assure me that this company stands willing to make a 
bargain that ought to be entirely satisfactory to the United States. 

ow, take the other proposition 

Mr. CORLISS. Will the gentleman from Illinois permit a 
question? 


Mr. CANNON. 

Mr. CORLISS. I will yield the gentleman more time. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well. 

Mr. CORLISS. With whom can that company now lawfully 
make a contract? 

Mr. CANNON. Tasked the chairman of the committee that 


Well, I have only five minutes. 


question, and under the legislation that has already been had I 
judge that any company a right to build a cable from an 
American shore to an American shore. Now then, I might say, 
with whom did the French company make a contract, or any 
other com 1 5 7 has laid cables to this country? 

Mr. CORLISS. I will answer that question. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam trying to answer my friend’s question, 
Second, take the contract that they proffer, and if the proper of- 
ficer of our Government would sign it, I believe, from informa- 
tion received by members who have studied the question, it would 
be a binding contract. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Will the gentleman allow 
me a suggestion? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. They have made this con- 
tract, as the chairman of the committee [Mr, HEPBURN] has stated, 
under the road law of 1866. 

Mr. C ON. Yes. My friend from Alabama is more famil- 
iar with the matter than Iam. I haye not studied this matter 
carefully; I am not an expert about it. I have got this one fact, 
that all these years we have waited and have not yet a cable to 
Honolulu, 2,000 miles away, because we did not want the Govern- 
ment to 70 — because we did not want to pay the two or three 
million dollar subsidy to lay it, and now I ieve the company 
stands ready to lay it and is constructing it. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from I[linois - 
has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Illinois be allowed to continue his re- 
marks for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Illinois may proceed for 
five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. CANNON. I will tell you if this company lays this cable 
to Honolulu, there is that much cable laid; then, if they go on 
farther and lay it to Luzon, there is that much more done. I 
am informed that this contract can be made, and the gentleman 
from Iowa assures me that he believes as a lawyer that it is a 
legal contract and arrangement. I am going to vote for that 
proposition or for that course that will most certainly bring 
about that condition. [Applause.] 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] has 
offered a substitute. If I could not do any better, I would vote 
for that substitute. The principal objection that I have to it is, 
first, that it involves delay at a time when the harvest is ripe and 
the husbandman is here ready to reap that harvest. I under- 
stand—it is so represented—that we have not the ships, we have 
not the skill, we are not ready to manufacture the cable. And 
while I am a protectionist—one of the best, I think, in the coun- 

ry—we have arrived at a time when, in ouriron and steel indus- 
tries and many other industries, we pay as much more for 
labor (if not in excess of that) than the world’s labor receives 
elsewhere. And to-day we are a greater manufacturing country 
than Great Britain and France combined. 

Now, then, I think the substitute would involve delay. But if 
that substitute should pass or not this cable can, before the 1st of 
January next, be laid to Honolulu. Therefore, as this yes. sar 
comes here and, without money and without price and without 
subsidy, proposes at its own risk to lay this cable and give us 
reasonable rates, and to let us fix the rates through our official, 
the Postmaster-General, every year, and fixes also what the com- 
mercial rates shall be, I, for one, am ready to shake hands with 
those who would promote this enterprise, and I would say: Go 
on, loi by my vote I will not impede your journey or your 
work.” 

Therefore I shall vote to strike out the enacting clause of this 
bill. That is the best thing, I think, that can done. [A 
plause.] Ifthat can not be done, it will be time enough to take 
another step. Iam notin favor of the Government of the United 
States going into building these cables, because the work can be 
done better by private parties. [Applause.] I want_to leave 
something for private enterprise and the citizen to do. [Ap- 


plause.] I would not do anything directly by the Government 
that could be as well done by the citizen. 
the committee for its attention. 

Mr. CORLISS. Mr. Chairman, owing to the im 
subject, and in view of the position of the 
just taken his seat, and his influence apon thi 
wisdom of his conduct in the past, for whi 


[Applause.] I thank 


rtance of this 
entleman who has 
House, and the 
ich I haye great respect, 
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I ask unanimous consent that I may have at least ten minutes in 
which to answer x 

Mr. HANBURY. I object. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no.“ 

Mr. HOPKINS. Let him have the time. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope the gentleman from Michigan will be 
allowed the ten minutes. 

Mr. CORLISS. I appreciate the views expressed bytho gentle- 
man from Illinois, because I know he is sincere in what he says. 
He has in his charge the Treasury of the United States, and he 
jealously guards its door. And I sympathize generally with his 
efforts. Sometimes I find him blinded, perhaps, according to my 
observation, in the pessimistic condition into which he works 
himself on some of these great public questions. 

Now, this is not a question of money. The American people 
do not deal with these problemi from a financial standpoint. 
What is the pores of the gentleman from Illinois? That we 
shall do nothing here to-day upon this great public question. 
Now, I have said to this House, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DALZELL] has said to this House, the Attorney-General of 
the United States has stated to the President, and every decision 
of our courts has sustained the opinion, that there is no power in 
the Executive to regulate or control the operation of this cable 
between California and Hawaii. 

This corporation, the Commercial Cable Company, submitted 


to the President what it submitted here in writing. They asked 


him last December to sign a contract allowing them to lay this 
cable. He investigated the question, and you know that instead 
of acting upon it he submitted it to Congress and recommended 
the consideration of the subject. 

` Further, recognizing the fact that there is no power in our 
Executive to regulate that cable between the different portions of 
our domestic territory, the Attorney-General of the United States 
drew the bill which, slightly amended, the gentleman from Penn- 
8 Mr. DALZELL) has offered here as a substitute, giving 
the President power to regulate properly this corporation that is 
seeking to obtain this public utility. 

Now, I ask you, gentleman on this side, whether you will go it 
blind and give your countenance to a corporation exercising the 
methods that this corporation has exercised? First, it pro’ 
by a cable message from London last Au that they would 
build this cable under the conditions heretofore et a upon the 
cable companies. I have Mr. Mackay’s letter to the Secretary of 
State, duly certified, making that proposition. Then he came 
back and organized this company” 

I know that he has boasted that he did not want Congress to 
act. He has had his representatives here for the last ninety days 
lobbying to prevent the consideration of the bill. They are now 
within the sound of my voice. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CORLISS. No; I prefer not. The gentleman extended 
the same courtesy to me. 

Now, let me goon. The President found he had no authority 
to regulate this cable, no authority to consider the proposition, no 
right to regulate tolls, no right to regulate Government messages. 
He was absolutely without authority, and the Attorney-General 

repared the bill in order to give him autkority. Now, will you 
NEAS to the Executive of this country some power to act in con- 
nection with the corporation that is seeking to obtain this utility 
without authority and in violation, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon] should remember, of the condition imposed upon 
every cable company that has eyer laid a cable upon our shores? 

J 1 5 W. Mackay stands for the Commercial Pacific Cable Com- 
pany and the Commercial Cable Company, and he is seeking to 
get this cable between California and Hawaii and thence round 
to China adopted without restrictions and in direct violation of 
the conditions that were imposed by President Grant upon the 
French cable which is now operated by Mr. Mackay, or rather by 
his ally, the Eastern Cable Company. What was that? Presi- 
dent Grant found a French company seeking to lay a cable upon 
our shores in 1869, and it was in its infancy then. 

There had been only one cable laid across the Atlantic, and 
that was by an act of Congress in 1867. President Grant found 
a cable company trying to land a cable upon our shores, and he 
investigated it and found that that cable company, the French 
company, had an exclusive grant from the French Government, 
giving them exclusive rights in France for a number of years. 

What did President Grant do? Congress was not in session, 
and he took a battle ship and went out into the ocean and said, 
Tou shall not land your cable upon these shores as long as you 
hold exclusive grants,” and he succeeded in preventing them and 
finally compelled that company to go back to France, abrogate 
the exclusive franchises they had, and come here with their skirts 
clear, and then they laid the cable upon our shores, agreeing to 
maintain the conditions imposed by him, one of which was that 


they would not combine with any other company for the purpose 
of establishing tolls. Mr. Mackay, in his proposition, says that he 
will not combine except for the purpose of communicating through 
his ally in the Orient, which holds the monopoly. 

Mr. CANNON. Will my friend allow me right there? 

Mr. CORLISS. Yes; if I have 8 of time. 8 

Mr. CANNON. Has not the sident now just as much au- 
thority to act as President Grant had then? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr.MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Michigan may proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. HANBURY. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York objects. 

Mr. CORLISS. Then I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOPKINS. That can not be done now. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I think now that we ought 
to have a vote, and I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. CORLISS. Mr. Chairman, I call for a vote upon the com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. HOPKINS. The other takes precedence. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I make the point of order that a vote 
upon the committee amendments is not in order at this time. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The motion to strike out the enacting clause 
has precedence. While it is doubtful if the effect of the rule un- 
der which we are proceeding would not have precluded that mo- 
tion, no objection was made, and it has been debated. Debate 
has been exhausted. The gentleman calls for a vote now upon 
the amendments. They have not been reached. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is not in order to vote on the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will sustain the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order that un- 
der the rules, which the committee can not change or consent to 
change, it is not in order to move to strike out the enacting clause 
until at least after the bill has been perfected. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Ilinois had made 
that point of order in time, the Chair thinks, under this ial 
order under which we are proceeding, it would have been well 
taken. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the rule was adopted by the House, 
if the Chair will permit me—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on his 
point of order, 

Mr. MANN. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the rights have not 
been waived by failing to make the point of order when the mo- 
tion was made, because the rule provides that all matters shall be 
considered under this rule relating to a Pacific cable, and I hold 
a motion to strike out the enacting clause, made at the beginning 
of the consideration of the bill in committee, does not abrogate 
the rule adopted by the House, which is a superior body to the 
committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard a 
moment on that proposition. 

In the first place, I contend that the Committee of the Whole 
having received the motion to strike out the enacting clause, and 
the point of order not being made against the motion at the time 
it was made, the Committee of the Whole has waived that 
proposition; but on the point of order that is made by the gen- 
tleman, even if he had made it against the motion to strike out 
the enacting clause as soon as the motion was offered, I contend 
os the special rule under which we are operating now does not 
apply. 

I know that at the time of the consideration of the tariff bill in 
March, 1897, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] made a 
motion to strike out the enacting clause of the bill. Atthattime 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SHERMAN], being in the chair, 
held that the motion was not in order under the special rule of 
the House; but, Mr. Chairman, why was it not in order under the 
special rule at that time? Because that rule fixed the time for the 
consideration of amendments in Committee of the Whole. Itsaid 
that the bill should be taken up under the five-minute rule on the 
25th day of March, and consider it for amendment under the five- 
minute rule from the 25th day of March until 3 o’clock on the 31st 
day of March of that year, and that then the bill with all amend- 
ments that had been adopted by the committee should be reported 
back to the House; so that the House had specifically, in so many 
words, determined on what the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union should do in that instance, and the 
House had specifically determined how the committee should 
consider the amendments, the length of time it should consider 
them, and when it should report them back. 

Therefore the House had instructed the Committee of the 
Whole what it should do, and it had no power to revoke the order 
of the House by striking out the enacting clause until the entire 
bill had been considered, because the House had said that the bill 
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should be considered under the five-minute rule for a certain 

length of time. But this rule is not the same kind of a rule that 

we had in operation then. This rule merely provides that the 

bill shall be taken up, and, after being considered for four hours 

in ponera debate, shall be considered under the five-minute rule, 

= that any amendment relating to Pacific cables shall be in 
er. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit me, 
I myself am satisfied that the point of order is not good, and I 
wish to withdraw it, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. CORLISS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, please. 
Is it in order to move to lay upon the table the motion to strike 
out the enacting clause? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. Without deciding the question 
as to whether, under the special rule under which we are proceed- 
ing, objection would have been in order if it had been made in 
time, the Chair is of opinion that the point of order not having 
been made, it is now too late to make it, just the same as in case 
of the rule forbidding legislation on an appropriation bill, if the 
point is not made when such an amendment is offered, or until 
after debate, it comes too late. The Chair therefore holds that the 
point of order is not well taken. 

Mr. MANN. I withdrew the point of ordér. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that the point of 
order was also made by the gentleman from Alabama. That is 
the reason of the Chair for making the ruling. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Let us have a vote, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
oe from Georgia [Mr. ApamMson], to strike out the enacting 
clause. 


The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. ADAMSON demanded a division. 

Pending the division, 

Mr. CORLISS demanded tellers. 

Mr. DALZELL and others. Let the Chair announce the vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The division was not completed. 

Mr. MANN. Lask unanimous consent that the Chairman may 
announce the vote on the division. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the Chair will 
make the announcement. 

Mr. CORLISS. Iobject. I want tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. ADAM- 
son and Mr. CORLISS. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
108, noes 71. 

The announcement of the vote was received with applause. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I move that the committee do now rise and 
report the bill back into the House with the action of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- | 


sumed the chair, Mr. Lacey, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration under the special order 
the bill (H. R. 5) to authorize the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of telegraphic cables between the United States of 
America and Hawaii, Guam, and the Philippine Islands, and 
other countries, and to promote commerce, and had directed him 
to report the same back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken out. 

Mr. ADAMSON. On the motion that the House concur in the 
recommendation of the committee I ask for the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

TheSPEAKER. The question now is on concurring in the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. CORLISS. Mr. Speaker, on that motion I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 116, nays 77, an- 
swered ' present 10, not voting 148, as follows: 


YEAS—116. 

Adams, Candler, Driscoll, Hanbury, 
Adamson, Cannon, Edwards, Hay, 
Allen, Ky Capron, Emerson, Henry, Conn. 
Bankhead Clayton, Esch, Hill, 
Bartlett, Conner, Finley, Hooker, 

cll, Cooney, Fitzgerald, Hopkins, 
Bowie, Cooper, Tex. Fleming, Hull, 
Brantley, Cousins, ox, Johnson, 
Breazeale, Creamer, Gaines, W. Va. Kahn, 
Bristow, Crumpacker, Gilbert. ehoe, 
Brown, Currier, Gilet, N. Y. Kern, 
Brundidge, Dinsmore, Graff, Kitchin, Wm. W. 
Burleson, Dovener, Green, Pa. Kleberg, 
Burnett, Draper, Grow, Knapp, 


Alexander, 
Aplin, 
Ba 


Belmont, 
Bishop, 
Bowersock, 
Brownlow, 
Burke, 8. Dak. 
Burket 


Calderhead, 
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Moon, Robb, 
Morrell, Robinson, Ind. 
Mutchler, Rucker, 
Need 5 Ryan, 
Nevin, Selby, 
Op how Shafroth, 
Patterson, Tenn. Smith, III. 
Payne, Smith, Iowa 
Per Smith, Ky. 
Pierce, nook, 
RAGS, V. 85 dan. i 
ea, Va. 
Ric m. So a, Tex. 
Richardson, Tenn. Steyens, 
NAYS—17. 
De Armond, Long, 
Eddy. Mahon, 
Fletcher, Mann, 
Foster, Vt. Martin, 
Gardner, Mich. Mercer, 
Gardner, N. J. Miller, 
Gibson, Minor, 
Graham, Moody, N. ©. 
Grosvenor, Mo 
milton, Mudd, 
Haskins, 0 > 
tt, Overstreet, 
emg ESR y 
owe y, N. 
Jackson, Kans, Reeder, 
Jett, Reeves, 
Jones, Wash. Roberts, 
Kitchin, Claude Robinson, Nebr. 
Lindsay, Rumple, 
Lloyd, Se! „ 
ANSWRRED PRESENT 410. 
Henky, Miss 8 
enry, Kk ni 
Littlefield, Taylor, Ala. 
NOT VOTING—148. 
Dougherty, Kluttz, 
Douglas, Knox, 
Elliott, b, 
Feely. ——.— 
Flo Latimer, 
Foerderer ter, 
Fordney, Lever, 
Foster, wis, Ga. 
Gaines, Te Fer 
es, Tenn uer 
d, Loudenslager, 
Gillett, Mass. Lovering, 
lenn, McAndrews, 
Goldfogle, cCleary, 
h, McCulloch 
Gordon, McDermott, 
Greene, Mass. McLain, 
Grigg Mahone 
oney, 
15 cater 
ugen, 
Heatwole, Meyer, La. 
= „ Mondell, 
emenway, organ, 
Henry, Tex Moss, 
Hepburn, Naphen, 
Hildebrant, Neville, 
Howard, Norton, 
8 Otzen, 
Irwin, er, 
Jack, Parker, 
Jackson, Md. Patterson, Pa. 
Jenkins, ou, 
Jones, Va. Powers, Me 
Joy, Powers, Mass 
Ketcham, Prince, 


Wooten, 
Zenor. 


Scott. 
Shackleford, 
Shallenberger, 
Small, 

Smith, S. W. 
Smith, Wm. Alden 
Southard, 


Wheeler, 


Sherman, 
Showalter, 
3 5 


Stewart, N. J. 
5 aks 


So the recommendation of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union to strike out the enacting clause was 


agreed to. 


The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 


Dayton with Mr. Davey of Louisiana. 
. BARNEY with Mr. McRae. 

. GORDON with Mr. Scorr. 
. BURTON with Mr. BALL of Texas. 

. CONNELL with Mr. Foster of Illinois. 
. HENRY C. Surra with Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama. 
. SHOWALTER with Mr. SLAYDEN. 
. SKILES with Mr. TALBERT. 

r. POWERS of Maine with Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
. KETCHAM with Mr. SNODGRASS. 

. HEPBURN with Mr. COCHRAN. 

. DAVIDSON with Mr. SPARKMAN. 

. JACK with Mr. SCARBOROUGH. 

. Foss with Mr. MEYER of Louisiana. 
. LANDIS with Mr. CLARK. 
. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. DE GRAFFENREID. 
. IRWIN with Mr. Goocu. 
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For the session: 

Mr. HILDEBRANT with Mr. MAYNARD, 

Mr. WRIGHT with Mr. HALL. 

Mr. HEATWOLE with Mr. TATE. 

Mr. BULL with Mr. CROWLEY. 

Mr. SHERMAN with Mr. RUPPERT. 

Mr. Youne with Mr. BENTON. 

Mr. BRoMWELL with Mr. CassINGHAM. 

Mr. BorEING with Mr. TRIMBLE. 

Mr. Meral with Mr. WHEELER. 

For one week: 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey with Mr. KLUTTZ. 

Mr. WEEKS with Mr. SHEPPARD. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. Henry of Mississippi. 

Mr. Storm with Mr. PUGSLEY, until Monday. 

For this day: 

Mr. RössELL with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. 

Mr. LivtLeFIeLp with Mr. LANHAM. 

Mr. Bates with Mr. BELLAMY. 

Mr. SIBLEY with Mr. McANDREWS. 

Mr. ACHESON with Mr. BROUSSARD. 

Mr. BIN HAM with Mr. BUTLER of Missouri. 

Mr. Powers of Massachusetts with Mr. MAHONEY. 

Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin with Mr. Pov. 

Mr. ALLEN of Maine with Mr. FEELY. 

Mr. McCreary with Mr. Lewis of Georgia. 

Mr. HeMENWAY with Mr. GRIFFITH. 

Mr. HAUGEN with Mr. DOUGHERTY. 

Mr. OTJEN with Mr. MCCULLOCH. 

Mr. SHELDEN with Mr. GOLDFOGLE, 

Mr. DEEMER with Mr. Conry. 

Mr. BOUTELL with Mr. Griaes. * 

Mr. FORDNEY with Mr. BURGESS. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT with Mr. ELLIOTT. 

Mr. BEIDLER with Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. Burk of Pennsylvania with. Mr. HOWARD., 

Mr. BuRLEIGH with Mr. LAMB. 

Mr. Dick with Mr. Henry of Texas. 

Mr. FOERDERER with Mr. Jones of Virginia. 

Mr. GILL with Mr. LATIMER. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts with Mr. LESTER. 

Mr. HEDGE with Mr. LEVER. 

Mr. HuGcuHes with Mr. MCDERMOTT, 

Mr. JENKINS with Mr. McLarn, 

Mr. Joy with Mr. SULZER. 

Mr. Knox with Mr. GLENN. 

Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania with Mr. NEVILLE. 

Mr. MONDELL with Mr. NORTON. 

Mr. PRINCE with Mr. THOMPSON. 

Mr. SuLLoway with Mr. Rrxry. 

Mr. VAN VooruHIs with Mr. WHITE. 

Mr. WATSON with Mr. WILEY. 

Mr. Stewart of New York with Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 

On this bill: 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana (for) with Mr. BALL of Delaware 
(against). 

Mr. WAcuTER (for) with Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi (against). 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. NAPIIEN, on this vote. 

Mr. BALL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I find I am paired with the 
gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Burton. I voted “‘aye” and I wish to 
withdraw that vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. BALL of Texas, and he voted 
present,“ as above recorded. 

e result of the vote was then announced, as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. ADAMSON, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

REPRINT OF A REPORT. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, part 2 of the report of 
the Committee on Arid Lands, Report No. 794, which contains the 
views of the minority, is exhausted. A great many members are 
asking for it, and I ask unanimous consent that there be a reprint. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for a reprint of the Re 794, 8 2, being the 
minority views on the irrigation bill. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. . 

EPHRAIM H. GALLION. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 8309) to 
remove the charge of desertion against Ephraim H. Gallion, with 
a Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


such coun’ 


REPRINT OF REPORT NO, 1423, 


Mr. BOWIE. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BOWIE. I want to ask unanimous consent to have a re- 

rint of the minority report (No. 1423) in the election case of 
orton against Butler. The chairman of the committee, I under- 
stand, has no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for a reprint of Report No. 1423, part 2, in the case 
of Horton against Butler. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MANN. I rise to ask the gentleman from Alabama a 
question. 

The SPEAKER. That is not in order now. 

Pei MANN. Iwas endeavoring to get the attention of the 
air. 

The SPEAKER. Is it in respect to a matter already disposed 
of by the House? 

Mr. MANN. It has been disposed of, but it had not when I 
rose. 

DISPOSITION OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. n Lask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 9356) to amend an act en- 
titled „An act to supplement existing laws relating to the dis- 
position of lands, etc.,’’ approved March 3, 1901. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act of Conran approved March 3, 
1901, entitled “An act to eur lement existing laws relating to the disposition 
of lands,” etc., be amend y adding thereto the following: 

“ Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed, out of the proceeds of the sales of town lots in the 
towns of Lawton, Comanche County; Anadarko, Caddo County, and Hobart, 
Kiowa County, in the Territory of Oklahoma, heretofore had rsuant to 
the authority of the act aforesaid, to cause to be expended, subject to his 
controkand su on and upon the recommendation of the legally consti- 
tuted authorities of each of said towns, forthe construction of publie water- 
works, schoolhouses, and such other municipal improvements as may be 
advisable and advantageous to the inhabitants of said towns, the follow: 
additional sums, to wit: For the town of Lawton, $150,000; for the town o 
Anadarko, $60,000, and for the town of Hobart, $50,000: Provided further, That 
the sum of 10,000, as provided in the act whereof this is amendatory, for the 
construction of a county court-house in each of the towns aforesaid, shall be. 
and 5 is, incr to the sum of $30,000 each for the construction of 
y court-houses in each town.“ 

The following amendment was recommended by the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands: ; 

In line 8, page 1, strike out the words and directed.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Oklahoma a question. 

Mr. MADDOX. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CANNON. As I understand, this bill authorizes the ex- 
penditure of this fund in various municipalities? 

Mr. FLYNN. Yes. When the Kiowa and Comanche country 
was opened, Congress provided that instead of opening 57 the 
town lots to the general rush, as was customary, they should be 
sold by auction to the highest bidder and the proceeds should go 
for the purpose of paying the county expenses, building bridges, 
roads, etc. 

This bill provides, in view of the fact that the receipts from 
the sales were about four times as much as contemplated, and 
as every dollar was paid by the people living in these towns, 
that the purposes for which the money was received may be en- 
larged so that instead of building a court-house for $10,000 they 
may build one for $30,000, and, in addition to that, that they may 
use some of this fund to build schoolhouses in the city and to 
erect waterworks, etc. There will be no assessment upon prop- 
erty for about a year. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, there is noth- 
ing in the proposition or in the proposed amendment of the 
original law that in any way makes it necessary for an expendi- 
ture from the , in the event that these sales do not 
materialize? 

Mr. FLYNN. Oh, no; the Government has nothing to do 
with it. This is our own money. It does not belong to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The sales have already been made? 

Mr. FLYNN. Yes; the sales have been made. 

Mr. CANNON. Have the lots been paid for? 

Mr. FLYNN. They had to be paid for the day they were 


purchased. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the gentleman will allow me, let me say 
that the Secretary of the Interior has approved of the provisions 
in this bill, and it was reported unanimously by the Committee 
on the Public Lands, 


1902. 
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Mr. FLYNN. The Government has nothing to do with it. 
We only want to enlarge the scope of this fund by reason of the 
enormous receipts. Let me say to my friend from Indiana who 
had the honor to be our first governor—and, by the way, he was a 
good one—that these three towns, instead of being open to the 
rush and everybody get what they could, we changed it so that 
the people got their lots by auction and they paid for them, and 
the receipts from the sales of those lots were to be expended for 
their own county improvement at home. If we had opened it up 
to the general rush, the lots would have been taken by anybody, 
and nobody would have received any money; but the sales from 
these three towns amounted to about $750,000. : 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I see thatthe gentleman has named 
in the bill a definite sum for each town. Is that in accordance 
with the gross amount received for the lots of that town? 

Mr. FLYNN. Iaimed to make it about one-third of the gross 
receipts in each one of the towns. ; 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Has it been done so that it will be 
distributed fairly? 

Mr. FLYNN. Yes; that was the object we had in this bill. It 
was made to give the towns about one-third of the money they 
put in, and it is for waterworks and schoolhouses, etc. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will ask the gentleman a question. Is it 
satisfactory to the citizens of the various towns? 


Mr. FL . O Lord, yes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like to ask the gentleman how much 
does this bill get away with? 

Mr. FLYNN. We will spend it all in time. 


Mr. PAYNE. I mean this bill. 

Mr. FLXNN. That would be a hard question to answer. 

Me: PAYNE. If the gentleman does not like to answer it, very 
well. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not contemplated to build 
bridges? 

Mr. FLYNN. That is in the original act. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Iunderstand that; but will not the 
195 we are now appropriating be available for building 

ridges? 

Mr. FLYNN. Money is already available for that purpose. 
The question now is in regard to the construction of court-houses. 
The original act provided that we should build court-houses to, 
cost not exceeding $10,000. But the receipts have been so large 
that those people insist that they should have better court-houses. 
This bill authorizes the erection of court-honses to cost as much 
as $30,000 each, and waterworks and such other municipal im- 
8 as the municipal authorities and the Secretary of the 

terior may agree upon. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the bill. 

The amendment reported by the committee was read. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. LACEY, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. FLYNN. Iask that the report on this bill be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

The report (by Mr. FLYNN) is as follows: 


In the “Act to supplement existing laws 53 to the disposition of lands, 
etc.,” a made 

in the three county seats of the counties organized out of the Kiowa, Co- 
manche and Apache, and Wichita and Caddo reservations in Oklahoma which 
were opened for settlement in August last, and 5 Was also made for 
the erection in each of the county seat towns of a court-house at a cost not 
to exceed $10,000 each, to be paid for out of the proceeds of the sale of town 
lots. The residue was to be applied to the construction of bridges, roads, and 
other improvements in the county. Thanks to the efficient, honest, and capa- 
ble manner in which the Secretary of the Interior of the town lots, 
the proceeds from the sales far exceeded the most sanguine expectations of 
all parties, the net receipts being as follows: 


Lawton. ---- $412,355, 88 
Anadark -- 186,910. 47 
Hobart. 130, 938. 00 


730, 201. 85 


The object of this bill is to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to ex- 
pend certain sums for the construction of public waterworks, schoolhouses, 
and other municipal improvements in the county seats, and to increase the 
amount available under the present law for the erection of a county court- 
house in each of said towns. This money doe not belong to the United 
States, but is held by the Secretary of the Interior in trust for the counties 
to which it belongs. The bill will not take one cent from the United States 


— 0 It merely directs the Secretary of the Interior to use a certain 
part of the le's money now in his hands for purposes other those 
authorized by existing laws. 


The committee referred the bill to the Seere! 
port, and his views concerning the same are herewith attached. 


of the Interior for a re- 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 8, 1902. 

Stn: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 21st 
ultimo, submitting, for such bap and or information as may be deemed 
proper to aid the committee in its consideration, a copy of H. R. entitled 
“A bill to amend an actentitled ‘An act to supplement existing laws relating 
to the disposition of lands, etc., approved March 3, 1001.“ 

In mse thereto I inclose — 5 of a letter from the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office dated the 27th ultimo, recommending the of the 

— ax striking out the words and directed,” in line 8, after the 
word “au 


bill if eee oT 8 
I concur in the recommendation that the bill be passed if amended as 
8 keai 
ery respec 3 
z E. A. HITCHCOCK, 
Secretary. 
The CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS, 
House of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1902. 
epartmental reference, for re in 1 
mse bill 4555, amending act of March 3, 1901 (31 


L. and provi 3 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed, out of the proceeds of the sales of town lots in town of Lawton, 
Comanche County; Anadarko, Caddo County, and Hobart, Kiowa County, 
in the Territory of Oklahoma, heretofore ursuant to the authority o. 
the act aforesaid, to cause to be expended, subject to his control and super- 
vision and upon recommendation of the legally constituted authorities of 
each of said towns, for the construction of public waterworks, schoolhouses, 
and such other municipal improvements as may be advisable and advanta- 
geous to the inhabitants of said towns, the 8 additional sums, to 
wit: For the town of Lawton, $150,000; for the town of Anadarko, 860, U, and 
for the town of Hobart, $50,000: Provided further, That the sum of $10,000, as 
provided in the act whereof this is amendatory, for the construction of a 
county court-house in each of the towns aforesaid, shall be, and hereby is, 
increased to the sum of $30,000 each for the construction of such county 
court-houses in each town.” 


shall, after deducting the expenses incident to the surve , subdividing, 
lotting, and selling of the same, of under the ion of the 
retary of the Interior in the following manner: A court-house shall be 
erected therewith at such county seat at a cost of not exce: $10,000, and 
the residue shall be applied to the construction of bridges, and such 


other pants — 5 as = 3 of berth, bao shall geom a: 
pro cluding the payment o ex ac necessary 0 
1 of the county government until the time for. collecting county 
i the o Jo in. 
by any of said 

ear 
next succeeding the opona; exceptin. e same shall have been oe 

the Inte: 


seats 
for the benefit of those towns and to increase the amount available under ex- 
isting law for the construction of county court-houses. 

The act of March 3, 1901, contemplated that the funds derived from the 
sale of these lots should be devoted to what might be termed county pub- 
lic improvements” and to the maintenance of the several county govern- 
ments until that could be 3 for by the collection of county taxes. 
The sum aztually derived from said sales at each county seat, exclusive of 
all expense incident thereto, was far in excess of what could reasonabl 
have been N ops or is needed for the ne contemplated in the act, an 
it is but equitable that those who contributed, by the purchase of lots, should 
derive in some measure the accruing benefit, ly as the pro ex- 
penditure will correspondingly be to the interest of the counties in that their 
8 will for a time be principally derived from the taxable property of 

e towns. 

I see no 8 to devoting the sums named to the construction of pub- 
lic waterworks. schoolhouses, and such other municipal improvements as 
may be advisable or to increasing the amount available for the construction 
of court-houses, and I recommend the enactment of such a law. 

The only objection I perceive to the bill under consideration is that it is 
obligatory upon the Secretary of the Interior to make such expenditures as 
may be recommended, within the amounts specified in the bill, retaining 
only control and supervision over the disbursements, without express au- 
thority to limit the amount of expenditure for ony particular purpose. 

The bill, in my judgment, should be amended by striking ou’ the words 
“and directed“ in line 8, after the word “authorized,” and if so amended I 


recommend its . 
Very Tespectfully, BINGER HERMANN, 
Commissioner, 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
HENRY BIEDERBICK AND OTHERS. 


Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill which I send to the desk. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


A bill (S. 2921) to place Henry Biederbick, Julius R. Frederick, Francis Long, 
and Maurice Connell on the retired list of enlisted men of the Army. 


first-class sergeants of the Signal Corps of 

passage of this act, of fret Tie sergeants of the Signal Gore whe he 
e ol 0 nts of the Si who have becn 
einen after continuous active service of fifteen years. ei 


Mr. MADDOX. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
heer: sone explanation of this bill. 


of Kentucky. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr, 
OVERSTREET] will explain. 
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Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, this measure has been a 
number of times passed by the Senate and has been several times 


favorably reported by the House Committee on Military Affairs. 
There are now remaining but five survivors of the famous Greely 
expedition to the North. These five survivors are General Greely, 
now the Chief of the Signal Corps, and the four men named in 
this bill. These men imperiled their lives in the pursuit of science. 
For many months they endured the hardships of the frozen North 
in a manner which has brought praise from the lips of all who 
have read any account of that expedition. Admiral Schley res- 
cued these men in his expedition which was sent for that purpose, 
and known as the Lady Franklin Bay relief e ition. 

The object of this bill is simply to.give to these men the only 
recognition which remains for a grateful nation to bestow upon 
those who have imperiled their lives in war or the pursuit of sci- 
ence. All four of these men saw long and creditable service as 

rivates in the United States Army, and every one of them has 
en broken in health. The bill merely gives them the rank and 
pay of first-class sergeants of the Signal Corps. It has been 
strongly urged by General Greely, who was the chief of that 
expedition, and who has himself been recognized on account of 
that service by promotions in official position. The bill has been 
unanimously fe gta and, as I have said, has the unqualified in- 
dorsement of all who have given it attention. 

Mr. MADDOX. These people whom you propose now to put 
on the 1585 list, were they civilians or were they enlisted men? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. They were enlisted men in the United 
States Army. They have served terms of nine, twelve, and fif- 
teen years each, and have been retired on account of disability. 

Mr. MADDOX. Are they not already drawing pensions? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. They are drawing pensions, I think, not 
exceeding $30. This bill will make a small increase; I do not 
know the limit, but the amount is small. The rank and recog- 
nition are the main objects of the measure. 

Mr. MADDOX. What is the real purpose of the bill? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. The purpose is to give the only recogni- 
tion that Congress can give toa band of men who endangered 
their lives in the pursuit of science. This expedition carried the 
American flag to the northernmost point it has ever been planted 
by any scientific e ition. The bill is simply a recognition of 
their services. It does not carry any money. It authorizes the 
President to retire them with the rank and pay of first-class ser- 
pma of the Signal Corps. They were privates in the United 

tates Army. . 

Mr. MADDOX. It doss not give them any additional pay? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. lt retires them with whatever pay their 
rank may entitle them to—about $40 or $50 a month, according 
to my understanding. 

Mr. MADDOX. Does it give them back pay, too? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Oh, no; not at all. Iwill say to the gen- 
tleman that, under the law, whatever pension they may now be 
receiving will, as I am informed, be annulled in the event of this 
rank bei peice tg upon them. I hope the gentleman will not 


object. e bill is entirely meritorious. 
e SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question now is on the third reading of 


the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. OVERSTREET, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


JAMES W. LONG. 


Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 282) provid- 
ing for the appointment of James W. Long, late a captain, United 
States Army, a captain of infantry, and for placing his name on 
the retired list, for present consideration. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill just read 
for present consideration. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDOX. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

8. 5882. An act granting an increase of pension to Merzellah 
Merrill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 6030. An act authorizing the Newport Bridge, Belt and 
Terminal Railway Company to construct a bridge across the 
White River in Arkansas—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 
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S. 282. An act providing for the appointment of James W. 
Long, late a captain, United States Army, a captain of infantry 
and for placing his name on the retired list to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

Mr. CALDWELL, for ten days, on account of important business. 

Mr. MILLER, for five days, on account of important business. 

And then, on motion of Mr. Payne (at 5 o’clock and 8 minutes 
p. m.) the House adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive com- 
aa pe were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as 
‘ollows: 
A letter from the Attorney-General, transmitting copies of 
judgments in certain cases of the United States v. Simon Marks 
et al.—to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 


printed. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a copy of a communication from the Secretary of War sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriations for road to the national 
cemetery at Balls Bluff, Va.—to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting the claims of the States of Ohio and Illinois—to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a sup- 
plemental report relating to the relations of the State of Texas 
with Greer County—to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with other 
popom, a letter from the Quartermaster-General of the Army, re- 

ating to a proposed donation by Mrs. Rachel A. Paxton of a 
right of way for an approach to the Balls Bluff (Virginia) Na- 
tional Cemetery—to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
9 Clerk, and referred to the several Calendars therein named, as 

ollows: 

Mr. ALEXANDER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14840) to amend 
sections 2 and 3 of an act entitled An act to determine the juris- 
diction of the circuit courts of the United States, and to regulate 
the removal of causes from the State courts, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 3, 1875, as the same is amended by an 
act approved March 3, 1887, as amended by an act approved Au- 
gust 13, 1898, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2459); which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ESCH, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14783) granting right of 
way for telegraph and telephone lines in the district of Alaska, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2460); which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. McCALL, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12202) for the erection 
of a monumental statue in the city of Washington, D. C., to Paul 
Jones, the founder of the American Navy, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2462); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13387) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to prevent the extermination of fur-bearing 
animals in Alaska,” and for other purposes, submitted the views 
of the minority of said committee (Report No. 2303, part 2); 
which said views were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were severally reported from committees, de- 
livered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, as follows: 

Mr. DARRAGH, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14813) granting 
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a pension to William Mennecke, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2441); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

. RUMPLE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14042) granting 
an increase of pension to George W. Edgington, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2442); which said 
pill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 12132) for the relief of Allen C. Davis, 
reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a 9 5 5 
(No. 2443); which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 8542) 
granting an increase of pension to Parmenus F. Harris, reported 
the same with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2444); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. HOLLIDAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 1928) granting 
an increase of pension to James Wilkinson, reported the same 
with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2445); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 1347) granting an 
increase of pension to Charles H. Webb, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2446); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr, SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 6009) 
granting a pension to Absolum Maynard, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2447); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 8005) granting a pension to Samantha 
A. Newcomb, reported the same with amendments, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2448); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar, s 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee. on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 10325) granting 
an increase of pension to Joseph Stonesifer, reported the same 
with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2449); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
14274) granting a pension to Charles Moyer, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2450); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DARRAGH, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13510) granting 
an increase of pension to James P. Thomas, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2451); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. KLEBERG, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5752) granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas D. Utter, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2452); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 6021) granting an 
increase of pension to Esther D. Haslam, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2453); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOLLIDAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 1458) granting an 
increase of pension to Linda W. Slaughter, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2454); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 2703) granting an increase of pension to 
James S. Myers, reported the same without amendment, accom- 

ied by a report (No. 2455); which said bill and report were re- 

erred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. KEHOE, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 1750) for the relief of 
the heirs of George T. Howard, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2456); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

r. HAUGEN, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13420) to pay Velvia 
Tucker arrears of pension due her father, William N. Tucker, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2457); which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. REEVES, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 


referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13307) for the relief of 
Valdemar Poulsen, reported the same with amendment, accom- 


panied by a report (No. 2458); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DARRAGH, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14656) grantin; 
an increase of pension to Charles A. Scott, reported the same wi 
amendment, seoor sine i by a report (No. 2461); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14995) 
for the relief of Charles H. Warren, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2463); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of 1 following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 15041) to 
authorize the Kingston and Jacksonville Railroad Company to con- 
struct a bridge across Neuse River, near Kinston, N. C.—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 15042) providing for the issu- 
ance of a patent to lands occupied by the Sacred Heart Mission, 
in accordance with agreement made by the United States with 
the Citizens band of Pottawatomie Indians of Oklahoma—to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 15043) to authorize the trans- 
portation of distilled spirits to general bonded warehouses and 
the removal therefrom—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr: POWERS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 15066) to 
incorporate the Association of Military Surgeons of the United 
States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 15044) for the re- 
lief of William Kelley's estate—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: A bill (H. R. 15045) granting an increase 
of pension to William T. Wright—to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 15046) granting a pen- 
sion to Soloman Banguss—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15047) granting a pension to John A. Rob- 
inson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15048) granting a pension to William M. 
Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15049) to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam G. Sebastian—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS: A bill (H. R. 15050) granting an increase of 
pension to James Carlyle—to the Committed on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15051) granting a pension to Jackson Lamb 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15052) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Rake—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15053) granting a pension to Permelia 
Fisher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15054) granting an increase of pension to 
Alonzo Voorhees—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: A bill (H. R. 15055) for the relief of 
Frank P. Murphy—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HEMENWAY: A bill (H. R. 15056) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Richard M. Nash—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. : 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 15057) granting a pension to 
Eli B. Riggs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEHOE: A bill (H. R. 15058) granting an increase of 
pension to G. N. Crawford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOODY of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 15059) grant- 
ing a pension to Julius Scheuer—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15060) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane L. Fagg—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15061) for the relief of E. M. Deayer—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAY of New York: A bill (H. R. 15062) granting an 
Daras of pension to John Tailby—to the Committee on Invalid 

eusions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: A bill (H. R. 15063) granting an increase 
of pension to William R. Thompson—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. SOUTHARD: A bill (H. R. 15064) granting an increase 
or pension to Frederick Shovar—to the Committee on Invalid 

eusions. . 
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By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 15065) tor | 

the relief of Joshua D. Haskett—to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 15067) ting an increase of 

pension to William S. Thurman—to the ittee on Pensions 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

Py Mr. BALL of Delaware: Sundry petitions of various posts 
of the Grand Army of the Republic in the States of Arkansas, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Montana, Massachu- 

, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, favoring 
5 bill to modify the pension laws to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. BROWN: Resolutions of the common council of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in favor of a law to pension men of Life-Saving 
Service—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CURTIS: Resolutions of Turn Verein, of Bern, Kans., 
in relation to House bill 12199—to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Phil Harvey Post, No. 98, 
Kansas, Grand Army of the Republic, favoring 
pension bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Resolutions of Mount Oliver Turn Verein, 
of Mount Oliver, Pa., in favor of expressions of sympahy for 
South African Republics—to the Committee on Foreign airs. 

Also, resolutions of Mine Workers’ Union of Elizabeth, Pa., in 
regard to restriction of immigration—to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. ` 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolutions of the common council of Milwau- 
kee. Wis., in favor a law to pension men of Life-Saving Service— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By. Mr. HOWELL: Resolutions of the Trades and Labor Fed- 
eration of New Brunswick, N. J., in relation to Senate bill 3057, 
for the enactment of 1 legislation, ete.—to the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, resolutions of the same body for increase of pay of let- 
ter carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. KNAPP: Petitions of Grove H. Dutton, P. J. Brown, 
and others, favoring the passage of House bill 8320, increasing 
the pensions of soldiers who have lost legs or arms in battle—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

py Mr. LACEY: Resolutions of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Department of Iowa, expressing yt fea and congrat- 
ulations to the United States Army in the Philippines—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LONG: Paper to accompany House bill 8089, grenting 
a pension to Catherine Pixley—to the Committee on Invali 
Pensions. ~ 

By Mr. MERCER: Resolutions of Nebraska Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Omaha, opposing the branch banking bill—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, resolutions of Millard Turn Verein, of Millard, Nebr., in 
regard to House bill 12199—to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. MUTCHLER: Resolutions of a e Jewish people 
in Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the Goldfogle bill, relating to the 
discrimination against the Jews by the Russian Government—to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Lodge No. 384, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, of Lehighton, Pa., favoring the amended irrigation 
bill and the Senate amendment to the sundry civil bill—to the 
Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, resolutions of the State League of German Catholic Soci- 
eties of Pennsylvania, in relation to the Catholic Federation, ete.— 
to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. RAY of New York: Papers to accompany House bill 
granting an increase of pension to John Tailby—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

By Mr. SHERMAN: Kapers to accompany House bill granting 
increase of pension to William R. Thompson—to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Papers in support of House bill 
14766, granting a pension to Robert P. Baker, a veteran of the 
Mexican war—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 14586, ting a pension 
to William Tanner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: Papers to accompany 
war claim of Jolma D. Haskett—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of the heirs of William C. Lewis, deceased. late 
of Carteret County, N. C., for reference of war claim to the Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Prayer by Rev. F. J. PRETTYMAN, of the city of Washington, 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s pro- 


r. SCO 
Mr. SCOTT. Lask unanimous consent that the further read- 
ing of the Journal be di with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BATE. I should like to have it read this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
Journal will be read. 

The Secretary resumed the reading, and after having read for 
some time, 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. I ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the Journal be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BATE. I will not object now. 

There being no objection, the further reading of the Journal 
was dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Journal, without objec- 
tion, will stand approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 2921) to place Henry Biederbick, Julius R. Frederick 
Francis Long, and Maurice Connell on the retired list of enlisted 
men of the Army. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3309) to remove the 
charge of desertion against Ephriam H. Gallion. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 9556) to amend an act entitled ‘‘ An act to supplement 
existing laws relating to the disposition of lands,” etc., approved 
2 3, 1901, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate. 

The message also requested the Senate to furnish the House of 
Representatives with a duplicate copy of the joint resolution (S. R. 
100) authorizing the Secretary of War to furnish condemned can- 
non for an Aa pone! statue of the late Maj. Gen. William J. 
Sewell, Uni States Volunteers, the same having been lost or 
misplaced. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. e 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of the board of aldermen and 
common council of Lowell, Mass., praying for the enactment of 
legislation increasing the compensation of letter carriers; which 
was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Lodge No. 448, International 
Association of Machinists, of Florence, Mass., praying for the 
passage of the so-called eight-hour bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS presented a petition of the Epworth League 
of Portland, Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation regu- 
lating the immigration of aliens into the United States; which 
was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. TELLER presented a petition of Local Union No. 1970, 
United Mine Workers, of Willi burg, Colo., praying for the 
enactment of legislation limiting the use of the power of injunc- 
tion; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of General Shields Post, No. 18, 
e of Colorado and Wyoming, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, and of Wadsworth Post, No. 93, Department of Colorado 
and Wyoming, Grand Army of the Republic, in the State of 
Colorado, praying for the enactment of legislation granting pen- 
sions to certain officers and men in the Army and Navy when 50 
years of age and over, and increasing the pensions of widows of 
soldiers to $12 per month; which were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Trades and Labor Assembly 
of Pueblo, Colo., praying for the enactment of legislation to in- 
crease the compensation of letter carriers; which was referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Presbytery of Colorado, 
praying for the establishment of a psychological laboratory; 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Colorado, pray- 
ing for a reduction of the tax on whisky; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GAMBLE presented a petition of the Commercial Club of 
Sturgis. S. Dak., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the reclamation of the arid lands of the West; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FOSTER of Washington presented a petition of the West- 
ern Washington Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of Co- 
lumbia City, Wash., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
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prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors at immi t stations; 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Trades Council, of Spokane, 
Wash., praying for the enactment of legislation to protect the 
rights and liberty of people engaged in industrial disputes; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PROCTOR presented a petition of Killington Lodge No, 
297, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Rutland, Vt., praying 
for the passage of the so-called Hoar anti-injunction bill, to limit 
the meaning of the word “ conspiracy ” and the use of “‘ restrain- 
ing orders and injunctions” in certain cases, and remonstrating 
against the passage of any substitute therefor; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE presented a petition of the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of Kokomo, Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors at immigrant stations; 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of Anthony Wayne Post, No. 271, 
Department of Indiana, Grand Army of the Republic, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., praying, for the enactment of legislation granting 
pensions to certain officers and men in the Army and Navy when 
50 years of age and over, and to increase the pensions of wid- 
ows of soldiers to $12 per month; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Encampment No. 80, Union Vet- 
eran Legion, of Indianapolis, Ind., and a petition of George H. 
Thomas Post, N of Indiana, Grand Army of the Republic, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., praying for the passage of a per diem service 
pension bill; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 9370, American 
Federation of Labor, of Petersburg, Ind., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation limiting the use of the power of injunction; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by McKinley 8 No. 
21. Amal ated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of 
Elwood, Ind., favoring the relief granted by Congress to the 
sufferers from the volcanic eruption on the island of Martinique, 
and also praying that relief be ted to the sufferers of the re- 
cent mine disaster at Coal Creek, Tenn.; which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. MASON presented a petition of the Personal Liberty 
ran of Rockford, III., praying for a reduction of the tax on 

istilled spirits to 70 cents per gallon, or under; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Lodge No. 24, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, of Galesburg; of Federal Labor Union No. 
8165, American Federation of Labor, of O’Fallon; of the Illinois 
Mine Managers and Examiners Mutual Aid Association; of the 
Retal Clerks’ International Protective Association of Illinois; of 
Local Union No. 871, of O'Fallon, and of Local Union No. 705, 
United Mine Workers of America, of O'Fallon, all in the State of 
Illinois, praying for the passage of the so-called Hoar anti-injunc- 
tion, bill to limit the meaning of the word *‘ conspiracy *’ and the 
use of ‘restraining orders and injunctions’’ in certain cases, 
and remonstrating against the parcage of any substitute therefor; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Hie also presented petitions of Local Unions Nos. 151, 9509, 90, 

5, 66, 353, 124, 94, 595, 594, 9280, 698, 8659, 8533, 8203, 8321, 9, 440. 
8584, 8893, 430, 9420, 385, 499, 166, 442, 163, 31, 33, 34, 56, 85, 4, 29, 
8, 169, 185, 152, 94, 5, 8, 10, 21, 20, 14, 15, 18, 12, 181, 156, 164, 141, 
496, 479, 461, 448, 418, 416, 790, 733, 719, 661, 644, 633, 604, 381, 
568, 904, 903, 894, 841, 807, 803, 80, 70, 65, 62, 58, 54, 41, 80, 94, 63, 
804, and 239, of Chicago, Belleville, Springfield, Quincy, Elgin, 
Danville, Aurora, Metropolis, Salem, Lincoln, Marissa, East St. 
Louis, Marine, Rockford, Galesburg, Assumption, Peru, Nokomis, 
Auburn. Alton, Sterling, Paris, Carlinville, Centralia, Blue Island, 
Champaign, Rock Island, Jacksonville, Ottawa, Waukegan, 
Joliet, Pekin, Staunton, Kewanee, Sparta, Highwood, Witt, Dixon, 
Percy, Freeport, Madison, Murphysboro, Herrin, Cairo, Carbon- 
dale, Toluca, Bloomington, Evanston, and Marengo, all of the 
American Federation of Labor, in the State of Illinois, praying 
for the enactment of legislation providing an educational test 
for immigrants to this country; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

He also peara petitions of sundry mechanics and laborers 
of Peoria, Ill., praying for the reenactment of the Chinese-exclu- 
sion law; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Astoria, Oreg., and a petition of the Commercial Club, 
of Astoria, Oreg., praying for the enactment of legislation grant- 
ing pensions to certain officers and elisted men in the Life-Saving 
Service and their widows and minor children; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented a petition of Local Division No. 305, Order of 
Railway Conductors, of La Grande, 8 peering for the passage 
of the so-called Hoar anti-injunction bill, to limit the meaning of 
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the word “conspiracy” and the use of “restraining orders and 
injunctions,” in certain cases, and remonstrating riage the 1 5 0 
to lie on the 


sage of any substitute therefor; which was orde: 
e. 


He also presented petitions of Woodworkers’ Local Union No. 
66, of Portland; of Boiler Makers and Iron Shipbuilders’ Local 
Union No. 72, of Portland; of Bricklayers and Masons’ Local 
Union No, 202, of Baker City; of the Federal Labor Union of 
Baker City; of the Retail Clerks’ Association of Astoria; of Car- 
penters’ Local Union No. 536, of Baker City; of ters and 
Joiners’ Local Union No. 50, of Portland, and of Leather Workers 
on Horse Goods Local Union, No. 56, of Portland, all of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in the State of Oregon, praying for the 
enactment of legislation providing an educational test for immi- 
grants to this country; which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of the Portland Yacht Club, of 
Portland, Me., praying for the enactment of legislation granting 
pensions to certain officers and e: men in the Life-Saving . 
Service, etc.; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Baltimore, Md., remonstrating against the publication by Con- 

ess of The Life and Morals of Jesus of Nazareth, by Thomas 

efferson; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 6402) granting a pension to Mary J. Adams; 

A bill (H. R. 14079) granting an increase of pension to John 
Miller; and 

A bill (H. R. 11638) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 


Hyman. 

Mr. BERRY. Iam directed by the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 14111) to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Tennessee River, in the State of 
Tennessee, by the Harriman Southern Railroad Company, to re- 
port it without amendment. 

„„ pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the 
endar. : 

Mr. BERRY. I move that order of business No. 1646, being 
the bill (S. 5749) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Tennessee River, in the State of Tennessee, by the i 
Southern Railroad Company, be indefinitely postponed, and that 
the bill just reported take its place on the Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 14691) to authorize the construction of a 

ntoon bridge across the Missouri River, in the county of Cass, 
in the State of Nebraska, and in the county of Mills, in the State 
of Iowa, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. PATTERSON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 5660) Fantine a pension to George W. 
pany, reported it with amendments, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12299) granting a pension to William C. Roberts, re- 
ported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally without amendment, and 
submitted reports thereon: - 

5 Am (H. R. 7882) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
mith; 

A bill (H. R. 7906) granting a pension to Martha G. Young; 

A bill (H. R. 9366) granting an increase of pension to Peter T. 
Norris; and 
1 R. 13554) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 

. Hicks, 

Mr. TALIAFERRO, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 4957) granting an increase of pension to 
Stiles L. Acee, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

e also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the 
following bills, reported them each without amendment, and 
submitted reports thereon: a 

A bill 5 . 5883) granting, a pension to Martha A. Holling- 
sead; an 

A bill (H. R. 14234) granting a pension to John Williamson. 

Mr. DEBOE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them each with an amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 5019) granting an increase of pension to Hannah E. 
James; and ; 

A bill (S. 6045) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Sprague. 
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Mr. DEBOE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 3653) granting an increase of pension to James W. 
Poor; and 

A bill (H. R. 8644) granting a pension to John W. Thomas. 

Mr. FOSTER of Washington, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 8856) granting an increase of pension to Leon 
King; and 

A bill (H. R. 12009) granting an increase of pension to George 


er. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment. and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 13646) granting an increase of pension to John 
G. Heiser; and 

A bill (H. R. 14087) granting a pension to Lizzie Dunlap. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 1931) granting an increase of pension to John 
Ludwig; 

A bill (H. R. 10679) granting an increase of pension to Char- 
lotte E. Baird; and 

A bill (H. R. 6003) granting a pension to Mary Stone. 

Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 14051) granting the consent of Congress 
to N. F. Thompson and associates to erect a dam and construct 
power station at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, reported it without 
amendmen}. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 5548) granting to N. F. Thompson and associates the right 
to erect adam and construct power stations at Muscle Shoals, 
Alabama, reported adversely thereon, and the bill was postponed 
indefinitely. 

Mr. NELSON. On behalf of the Committee on Territories, to 
whom the subject was referred, I report an original bill, in the 
nature of a substitute, for the bill (S. 4531) to provide for the or- 

ization of private corporations in the district of , and 
for other purposes, which had been referred to that committee. 

The bill (S. 6139) to provide for the organization of private 
corporations in the district of Alaska was read twice by its title. 


CHARLES A. COOKE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Iam directed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 6110) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles A. Cooke, to report it without amendment 
sat to submit a report thereon. This is a very aged and infirm 
soldier, and for that reason I ask for the present consideration of 
the bill. 3 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Charles 
A. Cooke, late of Company D, Thirtieth Regiment Maine Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of twenty-four dollars per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH AT FRANKLIN, TENN. 


Mr. TALIAFERRO, from the Committe on Claims, reported the 
following resolution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the bill S. 98 entitled “A bill for the relief of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of St. Paul, at Franklin, Tenn.“ now pending in the Sen- 
ate, together with all the accompanying papers, be, and the same is hereby, 
referred to the Court of Claims, in pursuance of the provisions of an act 
entitled An act to provide for the b nging of N nst the Government 
of the United States,“ approved March 3, 1887. And the said court shall pro- 
ceed with the same in accordance with the provisions of such act and report 
to the Senate in accordance therewith. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 6140) for the relief of the 
heirs of William A. Waite, deceased; which was read twice by 
its title. and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE introduced a bill (S. 6141) granting a pension 
to Mary McGowan; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PATTERSON introduced a bill (S. 6142) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hosea Knowles; which was read twice by its 
title. and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. A 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6143) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Elvira C. Crompton; which was read twice by its title, 
SS with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 

ensions. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut introduced a bill (S. 6144) to incor- 
porate the Association of Military Surgeons of the United States; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 6145) to correct the military 
record of J. B. Boyd; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MASON introduced a bill (S. 6146) for the relief of Prentiss 
B. Reed and Lucretia H. Reed Regnier; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE introduced a bill (S. 6147) to establish a fish- 
hatching and fish station in the State of Indiana; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Fisheries. 

Mr. BARD introduced a bill (S. 6148) providing for the resur- 
vey of certain townships in San Diego County, Cal.; which was 
pose eee by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 

ands. 

He also introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 112) providing funds 
to enable indigent soldiers to attend the encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic in October, 1902; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HOAR introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 113) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to furnish condemned cannon for a mon- 
ument to the soldiers of Worcester County who served in the 
war for the Union to be surmounted by an equestrian statue of 
the late Maj. Gen. Charles Devens, United States Volunteers; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PATTERSON (by request) submitted an amendment pro- 
posing to appropriate $7,476 to 1 heirs of Margaret Kennedy, 
widow and sole executrix of John Kennedy, deceased, for prop- 
erty taken by the Army during the late war of the rebellion, in- 
tended to be proposed to the general deficiency appropriation bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

GUY N. STOCKSLAGER. 

Mr. COCKRELL submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
to inform the Senate whether Lieut. D. H. Jarvis was employed in said De- 
partment, in the Revenue-Cutter Service, at Nome, ‘Alaska, in the summer 
and fall of 1900; and if so, whether he employed aor N. Stockslager to per- 
form any service; and if he did, what it was, and whether he performed it, 
the length of time engaged, and the compensation agreed upon, whether the 
same was reasonable, and whether he has been paid therefor. 

STATUE OF MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM J. SEWELL, 

The PRESIDENT re tempore laid before the Senate the re- 

uest of the House of Representatives for a duplicate copy of the 
joint resolution (S. R. 100) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
furnish condemned cannon for an equestrian statue of the late 
Maj. Gen. William J. Sewell, United States Volunteers, the sume 
having been lost or misplaced; and, on motion of Mr. Kran, 
and by unanimous consent, the request was ordered to be com- 
plied with. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 9556) to amend an act entitled “An act to sup- 
plement existing laws relating to the di ition of lands, etc.,” 
approved March 3, 1901, was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 


REBECCA J. TAYLOR, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will 
be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted on the 10th instant 
by Mr. CARMACK, as follows: 

Whereasit appears that Rebecca J. Taylor, late a clerk in the War Depart- 
ment, 8 Siu in the classified service, was, by order of the Secre- 
tary 1 — W ischarged from her position on the 7th day of June, 1902: There- 

Palora by the Senate of the United States of America, That the Commit- 
tee on Civil Service and Retrenchment be instructed to inquire and report 
2 7 re for such discharge and whether the same was mane in accordance 

t aw. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I move the reference of the reso- 
lution to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. BATE. I observe that my colleague, who introduced the 
resolution, is not present. I think he wanted to have the matter 
disposed of by the Senate directly, but I presume that the refer- 
ence suggested is the proper course. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 


the motion of the Senator from Connecticut that the resolution 
be referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 
The motion was agreed to. 
CUBAN RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Seer a resolution coming over from a former day, which will 


n 
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The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
CULBERSON, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to send 
to the Senate a full, itemized statement of all moneys collected and disbursed 
by the authorities of the United States in Cuba from the military occupation 
thereof until May 20, 1902. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I asked that this resolution might 
lie over until to-day. I desire now to make a statement with 
reference to the information called for, and if the Senate wants 
to pass the resolution I have no objection. 

The Committee on Relations with Cuba were directed by a 
resolution passed by the Senate to ascertain and furnish the in- 
formation which is called for by this resolution from the time 
when we took possession of Cuba on the ist of January, 1899, to 
the 30th of April, 1900, a period of one year and four months. 
The committee discharged that duty and reported to the Senate 
an itemized account, furnished by the War Department, of all 
receipts and expenditures during that time, a period of a year 
and four months, and the yolumes in which those accounts are 
contained are on my desk. Senators will see that there are five 
volumes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. How many pages? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I do not know the number of 
pages. I do not know that the volumes are . This is one 
of them. xhibiting.] They are all of the same character. 

So the information asked for has been furnished from the ist of 
January, 1899, when the Spanish evacuated, up to the 30th of 
April, 1900. Of course, that information does not need to be fur- 
nished over again by the Secretary of War. 

I wish further to state that after we turned over the govern- 
ment to the people of Cuba under its constitution on the 20th of 
May, the Secretary of war thought he ought to complete a state- 
ment of the receipts and expenditures of the Government and 
military occupation in Cuba, commencing where this leaves off, 
on the 30th of April. 1900, and extending to the present time, a 
period practically of two years—a trifle over. He has already 
commenced that work. To do so it required the employment of 
15 typewriters and the renting of 15 unusual typewriting ma- 


chines, as there were no machines in the War Department which. 


were adapted to that kind of work. 

It is questionable whether there is any direct authority for the 
employment of the new force which is required to complete this 
work or whether there is authority for the payment of it out of 
the fund for the payment of temporary employees in the War 
8 a balance of which still remains, but the Secretary 
took the responsibility of starting the work and employing these 
typewriters, as he could not do it by his ordinary force. They 
are at work, and some two months, May and June, of 1900 have 
already been prepared. 

Iam told that this force of 15 typewriters working thus can 
probably, when they get thoroughly down to the work, prepare a 
month’s statement of the receipts and expenditures in a week's 
time. As it will require something like a week to tabulate the 
information required for a month, and as two months have al- 
ready been done and twenty-two months remain, it will take the 
force which has been employed still about twenty-two weeks to 

repare this information, which, as I said, the Secretary of War 
of his own motion thought he ought to prepare and send to 
Congress. How the expense of this is to be met is still a problem. 
I suppose the Secretary will ask for an item to be inserted in the 
deficiency appropriation bill to enable him to pay the force which 
is necessary to do this work. 

Now, if under the circumstances the Senate desires to pass this 
resoiution, I have no objection whatever. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, the sole purpose of the 
resolution was to have presented to the Senate the information to 
which it refers. Before the Senator from Connecticut took the 
floor this morning. my attention was called to a letter of the Sec- 
retary of War, which appears in the RECORD of June 6, in the 

roceedings of the House of Representatives, the letter being 
dated May 31, and addressed to the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House, in Which the Secretary states 
that it is his baal to present to Congress, as soon as it is prac- 
ticable to make it, an itemized statement of all moneys received 
and disbursed from the 30th of April, 1900, down to and including 
the 20th of May of this year, and that a large force of clerks was 
then at work. 

Under the circumstances, and not doubting, of course, that the 
Secretary will present this information as soon as it is possible for 
him to have the statements prepared, I have no disposition to press 
the resolution. It may lie on the table subject to call, so far as I 
am concerned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the reso- 
lution lying on the table? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. If Ican be here when it is called 
up, I do not object. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It had better go to the Calendar. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there any objection to its 
going to tke Calendar? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let it go to the Calendar. 

Mr. ALLISON. I uest the Senator from Texas to with- 
draw the resolution, as Í am sure this information is absolutely 
essential to closing up our affairs in Cuba. We have already 
secured five volumes of the detailed work of expenditures there, 
and we should have the account of expenditures completed. 
I have no doubt that in the deficiency appropriation bill there 
will be provision made for the payment of the necessary force to 
complete this work, probably adding seven or eight volumes 
more to the information we have now. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Iowa if it is his understanding that it is the intention of the 
War Department to make a full report showing all the revenues 
collected by the Government of the United States or by its 
agencies while it has been in possession of affairs in Cuba and 
also an account of all disbursements? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the purpose. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. owing the source from which 
revenues were received and where all the money has gone? 

Mr. ALLISON. The revennes received and their disburse- 
ment—a continuation of what is already partially done. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think that ought to be done. I 
believe there ought to be a full statement made. I think the 
Government of the United States owes it to its own self, toits 
self-respect, and to the opinion of mankind that there should bea 
full account had of all the money collected in the island of Cuba 
and what has been done with every dollar of it. 

Mr. ALLISON. That will be done, I am sure. from various 
a: I hope the Senator from Texas will withdraw the reso- 

ution. 3 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What disposition shall be 
made of the resolution? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I suggested that the resolution go to the 
Calendar. : 

Mr. SPOONER. I move its reference to the Committee 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Let it go to the Calendar. 

Mr. SPOONER. Very well. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the res- 
olution going to the Calendar? The Chair hears none. It will 
go to the Calendar. 


DECORATION BY THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(S. 6136) to authorize Mr. H. H. D. Peirce, Third Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, to accept a decoration conferred by eo him by the 
Government of the French Republic. There will be no objection 
to it, I think. There are some special reasons why it should be 
passed to-day, if it can be done. 

The Secretary read the bill: and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I should like to have some expla- 
nation of the bill. 

Mr. CULLOM. I was going to state that I will put on file two 
letters, one from the Secretary of State and the other from Am- 
bassador Cambon, showing the reason why the decoration of 
Commander of Legion of Honor is 3 upon the Third As- 
sistant Secretary of State. That is all there is to the bill. It 
simply confers the decoration named on Third Assistant Sec- 
retary Peirce, and the explanation is given in the two letters, 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 6, 1902. 
Hon. SHELBY M. CULLOM, 
Chairman Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Sin: I have the honor to ask that in accordance with the visions of sec- 
tion 3 of the act approved January 31, 1881, permission may be obtained from 
Congress for the below-mention mtlemen to accept certain decorations 
recently conferred upon them by the Government of the French Republic, 
and that this Department may be authorized to deliver the same to them. 

These decorationsare: Commander of the Legion of Honor, conferred upon 
Mr. H. H, D. Peirce, Third Assistant Secretary of State; Officer of the Legion 
of Honor, conferred upon Col. Theodore A. Bingham, United States Army; 
9 of the Legion of Honor, conferred upon Capt. R. P. Rodgers, Uni 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN HAY. 


[Translation.] 
EMBASSY OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, May 23, 1902. 

MR. SECRETARY OF STATE: The minister for foreign affairs at Paris has 
just sent me, and it gives me pleasure to transmit to you herewith in addi- 
tion to the letter advising him of his nomination, the insignia of Commander 
of the Legion of Honor, conferred npon Mr. Herbert H. D. Peirce, Assistant 
Secretary of State of the United States at Washington. 

The diploma will be sent later to Mr. Peirce. 

Please accept, Mr. Secretary of State, the assurances of my high consider- 


ation. 
JULES CAMBON. 
Hon. Jonn HAY 
Secre 


tary of State of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
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[Translation.] 
PARIS, May 10, 1902. 
Mr. ASSISTANT SECRETARY or STATE: It is my eeable duty to inform 
you that the President of the Republic, wishing to w on you a special 


mark of his high regard, has conferred u you, at ip Bot 
of commander of the National Order of the Legion of Honor. 
Icongratulate myself at having been able to enumerate the titles which 
2 possess to this mark of distinction, and I hasten to transmit to you the 
gnia of the order. 
I shall haye pleasure in forwarding your diploma later. 
Assistant Secretary of State, 


on, the cross 


Accept, Mr. 


e assurances of my high con- 
sideration. 


DELCASSE. 

Mr. HERBERT H. D. PEIRCE, 

Under Secretary of State, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of the United States of America. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr, PLATT of Connecticut. I thought we were going to have 
some 8 of this matter. 

Mr. CULLOM. If the Senator is very anxious about it I hope 
the letters will be read. Mr. Peirce is Third Assistant Secretary 
of State and had charge, practically, of the gentlemen from 
France who came here to attend the unveiling of the statue of 
Rochambeau. He did a good deal of work and gave great atten- 
tion to those gentlemen, and the result of it was that the ambas- 
sador asked that this title be conferred upon him. That is all 
there is of the case. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. He was not alone in the attention 
Sie was shown to the distinguished French visitors who came 

ere. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, there is so much con- 
fusion in the Chamber we are unable on this side to hear what it 
is that is before the Senate. What is under discussion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill authorizing the Third 
Assistant Secretary of State to accept the decoration of Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There was a unanimous-consent 
agreement day before yesterday or yesterday that to-day, after 
the morning hour, should be devoted to certain special business, 
and I do not think there ought to be any violation of these unani- 
mous-consent agreements. 

: a SPOONER. On what account is the decoration to be con- 
e ? 

Mr. CULLOM. On account of his attention to the ‘party of 
French gentlemen who were here by invitation of the Govern- 
ment to attend the unyeiling of the statue of Rochambeau. 

Mr. SPOONER. Is the Senator asking unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CULLOM. Yes, Iam. 

Mr. SPOONER. _I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. HOAR, I should like to say one word before the subject 
passes away. 

Mr. SPOONER. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. HOAR. This is a mere method of the French Govern- 
ment by which it wishes to express its sense of our courtesy. It 
selects one of our prominent public officials as a means of mak- 
ing a bow and saying, I am much obliged to you.” It is merely 
a compliment, and it is but reasonable that the French Republic 
should be allowed in proper limits to make their own selection 
and do itin the way they think best. The French Government 
has received what it regards as a great honor to their people in 
the statues of Lafayette and Rochambeau and wishes to mark in 
some courteous fashion its sense of the honor. So it selects one 
of the representatives of this Government who accompanied its 
representatives about on their visit here and sends this token. It 
is nothing but a ribbon to stick in his coat, and I suppose it will 
not stay there a great while. 3 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the bill be engrosseđ 
and read a third time? 

Mr. SPOONER. I object. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill goes to the Calendar. The Chair lays before the Senate Sen- 
ate bill 1792. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Iask unanimous consent to make a personal 
explanation. 
he PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I regret that I have been de- 
tained from the Senate by illness in my family for the last two 
days. Yesterday when the motion was before the Senate looking 
tothe discharge of the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
from the further consideration of the joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States relating 
to the election of Senators, my pair, the senior Senator from Idaho 
ge Dugros], holding to the same view that I do, voted in favor of 

ischarging the committee, and unfortunately I was deprived of a 

air. Had I been here 1 should have voted with the minority in 
vor of discharging the committee. 


T have the very highest regard, of course, for every member of 
that committee, especially and particularly for the distin ed 
chairman of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], but I am of the opinion that 
when any committee, however distinguished, reaches a point 
where it confessedly is unable to report either favorably or un- 
favorably on a proposition the committee ought to be discharged. 
Therefore, for that reason, had I been here I should have voted 
to discharge the committee from the further consideration of the 
joint resolution, 
LONDON DOCK CHARGES, 


_ The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1792) to amend an act entitled “An act 
relating to navigation of vessels, bills of lading, and to certain 
oniga oon duties, and rights in connection with the carriage 
of property.” 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine [Mr. 

HALE] offered an amendment for the Senator from Massachusetts 

ae DGE]. The proposed amendment will be read to the 
nate. 


K Tia SECRETARY, Itis proposed to insert the following as sec- 
on 2: 


Sec, 2. That this act shall not in any way apply to forei rt cha: 
lighterage, expense of 4 oF other C ps which it agreed a 
written charter party of the whole ship shall be paid by the charterer, con- 


signee, or owner of the goods. 


Mr. NELSON. I desire to say about that amendment that it 

is utterly destructive of the bill. If such an amendment is 

scoped it destroys the bill altogether, and it ought to be voted 
own, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let the amendment be read again, 

The Secretary again read the amendment. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. When this matter was last be- 
fore the Senate I think the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] was 
addressing the Senate when the hour of 2 o’clock arrived. I did 
not wish to 3 him in his remarks, but I would be glad if 
he or the Senator from Minnesota, who has charge of the bill, 
would give the specific point, and crystallize, as it were, what is 
intended to be done by the bill. There is a great deal of litera- 
ture on this subject, and it is confusing. As I have been able to 
gather it, it is about this: That by the custom of London there 
are certain charges which have to be paid after goods are landed 
on the docks—I may be mistaken, but that is as near as I can get 
at it—and there is a contention as to who shall pay those charges. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr, PLATT of Connecticut. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. Certain charges which have to be paid upon 
Lew tA from North Atlantic ports and from none others in the 
world. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. That includes Canada as well as 
the United States? 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I will state 
that I sawa manifest the other day which was from an entirely 
different part of the world than North Atlantic ports, where this 
contract was stamped on the face of it. 

Mr. SPOONER, But I have the statement of the Senator 
from Minnesota and Mr. Choate's report. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I saw the document. 

Mr. HALE. I will state—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut has the floor, 

Mr. HALE. I beg pardon. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Iyield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE, I stated the other day in debate that the proposi- 
tion coming from the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
that this method of laying dock charges only applies to goods on 
vessels from North American ports and was a discrimination 
against them, is not, as I understand it, a correct statement. I 
do not mean that the Senator intended to give us an incorrect 
statement; but we find on investigation that other countries use 
this clause, and that it is used to a large extent elsewhere. 

Mr. SPOONER. Then the Senator has ascertained that since 
our 0 other day? 

Mr. HALE. No; I stated the other day one thing I knew 
then, that the great Oriental and Peninsular Company, one of the 

in the world, uses just such a clause as this from all parts 
of the world. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Connecticut permit me 
a moment on this point? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. N. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator, but I 
desire to correct the statement of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hal] and to reply to the sy of the Senator from Connecti- 
1155 but I will not interrupt the Senator if it be objectionable to 
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Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I have not finished my inquiry, 


and it will only take me a moment to do so. 

Mr. NELSON. All right. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I want to know what we are 
asked to vote for. It is very difficult to ascertain from these re- 
ports and from the statements which have been made heretofore; 
and I want to know whether this is it: That by the custom of 
London, goods to that port which poorer the side of the ship are 
subjected to some charges which have to be paid by some one? 
If that be so, then the question is, Who should pay those charges? 
I had supposed that when goods were delivered that, of course, 
would naturally terminate the liability of the common carrier; 
but if by the custom of London the common carrier has to pay 
these charges, I do not see any reason why he should not incor- 
porate that clause in his bill of lading. I do not know that I get 
at this exactly. I should like to be informed about it. á 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is misinformed upon that point. 
This bill does not relate to any charges that the steamship com- 
panies are required to pay to any dock company. It is merely a 
charge which they themselves impose for discharging goods from 
the vessel. By the custom, by the common law, and by the act of 
Parliament, goods shipped in vessels to the port of London are 
entitled to free delivery, and the dock companies by their bill of 
lading, which they have imposed on shipments from North Atlantic 
ports, have incorporated a clause, which they call the London 
clause, requiring shippers to pay on their goods, in addition to all 
other charges, a certain charge to the steamship companies for 
discharging their cargoes. 

Mr. JO of Arkansas. I should like to ask the Senator a 
question for information in that connection. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. As a matter of fact, when this clause 
is in these freight bills, when a ship goes to London and discharges 
its from the ship to a lighter, are these charges made or not? 

r. NELSON. On the dock? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. No; if the goods are discharged onto 
a lighter, are the charges made or not? 

r. NELSON. No, they can not charge then; they have no 
right to charge; but they can under this London dock clause. 
r. JONES of Arkansas. That is the question I was asking. 

Mr. NELSON. By the common law prevailing in England and 
nee act of Parliament 7 a are entitled to the free dis- 
charge of any goods on the dock. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not think I quite understand the 
Senator’s answer. My question is, if, as a matter of fact, when 
a steamship has one of those bills of lading with this clause in it, 
when it arrives at the port of London, are these charges made 
when it eld goods to lighters and not on the dock? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly, the charges are made in both cases. 
The bill of lading which contains this London clause that we are 
trying to get rid of, provides for just such charges, and the 
English courts hold that, while by the common law of England 
and the act of Parliament the shippers are entitled to free de- 
livery and the companies have no right to make this charge, yet 
inasmuch as the shippers have accepted bills of lading containing 
permission to make that charge, it neutralizes the law and takes 
them out of the protection of the law. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] are misinformed as to another point, 
and that is that the bills of lading of other steamship lines con- 
tain this clause. 

Mr. HALE. They contain a similar clause, but of course it is 
not called the London-dock clause, because that only applies there. 
They contain, however, the same kind of provision, and the same 
charges that are made to shippers at London are made by differ- 
ent companies in other quarters of the globe, not only where the 
go to London, but where they go to Glasgow, Manchester, Bristol, 
and several other English ports. 

Mr. NELSON. There is nothing of the kind in any bill of 
lading to show it, and the report of Mr. Choate entirely neutral- 
izes that. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Minnesota is wrong about that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will send him a bill of lading for his examination. 

Mr. NELSON. I have got that bill of lading published in Mr. 
Choate’s report. The bill of lading which the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] sends me is printed in French, and 
I want to say to the Senator from New Hampshire that I am un- 
able to read it, but the bill of this same steamship company he 
will find in Mr. Cheate’s report, on page 44. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, this notice 
stamped on the face of the bill of lading is not in French: 


The expense of discharging from the steamer and manipulating to be 
borne by the goods at the rate of 3 shillings 6 pence per 1,000 kilos. 


Mr. NELSON. That is not in the port of London, and that is 
not correct as to that port. 
Mr. SPOONER. To what port does that apply? 


Mr. GALLINGER. The port of London. 
. NELSO: 


Mr. N. Here is Mr. Choate’s report, and I will read 
from it: 

These charges of the “London clause” are a pure discrimination against 
72 American trade, and do not apply to any other trade in the port of 

ndon. 

This charge of 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. is one which penalizes American as 
it is not app in the port of London to arriving from any o mar- 
ket; in other words, flour from Russia, the Cape, Australia, or in fact any 


other market except North America, does not pay this charge, and to that 
extent American goods of all descriptions (for flour is only one of these) are 
penalized by this charge. 2 

Mr. Choate states further: 

There is undoubtedly a discrimination as against flour from the United 
States and Canada in fayor of flour coming to London from all other 
of the world. Flour is brought to London from many other parts of the 
world and is landed and delivered from large steamers in much the same 
way, and whatever cost attaches to this mode of delivery is paid by the ship- 
99 — 81 the freight, no such clause as the don clause” having 

Canadian and American flour is by far the largest import of flour into 
London, and although other imported flour, euch as Hungarian, French. 
Russian, Australian, Californian, gets free overside delivery, Canadian and 
American fiour is subjected to fhe “London clause,” and besides which. 
whereas the charge for landing at an uptown warehouse for the purpose of 
distribution in Canadian and American is 4s. per ton, the thi 
imported fiour is 8s. 6d. per ton, so that and 
ton more to land than other flour. 

pe HALE. 5 What is tho Senator ä Ae 

NELSON. Iam reading from page 9 0 e report o 
committee on this bill. 

Mr. HALE. Who made the report? 

Mr. NELSON. I have read a few lines from the report of the 
committee itself, and the rest is quoted; the first part from hear- 
ings before the committee, and the last two paragraphs from the 
report of Mr. Choate. 

Mr. HALE. Has the Senator read this from Mr. Choate's 
report: 

The ultimate question must be whether the “dock charges” imposed by 
the “London clause” are really unjust to the 9 and on that question 
an se ya yr of twelve years by the 3 Without foreing it upon the 
attention of the Government has a decid: ring. 

I did not hear the Senator read that. 

Mr. NELSON. I did not read the whole of it. 

Mr. HALE. No; I thought not. 

Mr. NELSON. I read a portion of it. That portion which says 
that there has been an acquiescence in these charges by the ship- 
pers is not true. 82 8 6 have been trying for twelve years by nego- 
tiation to get rid of these charges. 

Mr. E. I do not want the Senator to discredit his own 
witness. He brought Mr. Choate in here. 

Mr. NELSON. Iam not discrediting him. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator says his statement is not correct. 

Mr. NELSON. That statement is not correct. 

Mr. HALE. That is Mr. Choate's statement. 

Mr. NELSON. It is not correct to the extent that the shippers 
have consented silently to these charges. If Mr. Choate means 
that they have not applied to Congress before, that is true; but 
the record shows that they have repeatedly made efforts by nego- 
cone to have the shipowners and the ship combines eliminate 

ese charges. 

I have a table here, which was furnished to the committee, from 
the year 1887 down to 1899, showing the goods imported into the 
port of London by steamship companies, and out of the total im- 
ports into the port of London Lb Bergeceeni companies over 75 

r cent of the goods entering t port by water are exempt 

rom this charge, and only the small amount of 25 per cent which 
comes from America are subjected to this charge. Iam sorry 
that I have taken up the time of the Senator from Connecticut, 
and I yield to him. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, it is always very 
difficult to understand a technical question relating to trade con- 
ditions, and I do not think we ought to. jump at conclusions here 
because some millers and lumbermen, who, I understand, are the 
only spe who are pres this legislation 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, that is not so. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Who else is pressing it? 

Mr. NELSON. The farmers of the Northwest, the wheat and 
corn producers. and others. 

Mr. SPOONER. If they are discriminated against, why should 
they not press it? Their products constitute a very large part of 
the export trade of the United States, and if these shippers of 
flour in the United States are subjected to these charges in Lon- 
don which shippers of flour in other countries are not subjected 
to in London. why should our people not object to them? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The point I was making was that 
I have not been able—my reading of this literature has been 
somewhat —to see that anyone else was complaining. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have here a copy of the report, which shows 
that the flour and the lumber people do not stand alone in their 
request for this legislation; but we have resolutions of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, of the Toledo Produce Exchange, 
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of the Chicago Board of Trade, of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, of the St. Paul Merchants’ Exchange, of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, and other commercial bodies. I do not 
know what bearing that may have, but I should think that some 
of our own people were interested in this legislation from the 
character of the bodies who have adopted these resolutions. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. They come very near to being 
from the flour and lumber men, as I understand from listening 
to what has been referred to by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. AL- 
LISON]. Certainly in reading some of these reports, either of the 
majority or of the minority, I have seen in them somewhere the 
statement that the trades particularly interested were the milling 
and the lumber trades. 

I had in mind a sentence half completed proceeding upon that 
theory when I was interrupted—I do not know whether or not I 
can recall it now—but I think I was going to say that if these 
milling and lumber interests were the only ones who were inter- 
ested in this legislation I thought we ought to be very careful 
about passing legislation as to matters we really do not know 
anything about. Thisis all confusion. 

venture to say there are not thres Senators on this floor who 
understand the matter fully. I myself hesitate about voting in 
favor of legislation interfering with contracts between shippers 
and ccmmon carriers. That is a matter of contract just as much 
as any other trade matter is a matter of contract. It seems to me 
that we ought to be a little careful about legislating here as to 
how trades should be made and carried on in the United States. 
That is all there is about this thing so far as I can see, that as to 
the matter of shipments of flour and lumber we are going to in- 
terfere and say what the contracts shall be between the millers 
and the lumbermen and the shipowners and freighters. It seems 
to me that is a matter which we can leave to the adjustment of 
contractual relations just as much as we can leave to such ad- 
justment questions relating to the purchase and sale of in 
the United States. What would be thought if we should beasked 
here to say that anybody who had anything to sell in the market 
should only sell it on certain terms and conditions? That is just 
what we are asked to do here in this matter. 

These people are engaged in freighting. We say that they shall 
not make their own bargains for the freight, but they shall take 
their freight subject to certain trade stipulations. I think we ought 
to be a little careful about this, Mr. President. It iscommencing 
a matter of legislation in which we may go very far. To go from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, we do not know how soon we may be 
called upon to legislation that no man who has a horse to sell 
shall sell it without a warranty in writing, which would be just as 
much a subject of national legislation as is this, in my judgment. 

Now, I come back to my original proposition, which has not 
been entirely explained. Something to be paid for the dock 
charges or the distribution of goods after they go over the side of 
the ship in London. as I understand it. I have always supposed 
that a shipper discharged his obligation when he passed the goods 
over the side of the ship. If for any reason he is called upon to 
assume the payment of those charges it seems to me that itis 
entirely reasonable that he should include them in his freight 
contract; but if he does not include it in his freight contract, 
then, as was suggested by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCcumsBer], he would certainly charge more for the freight. 

I think we ought to be a little careful about taking up the con- 
tentions between shippers and freighters. between people who 
have things to sell and people who want to buy, and making such 
things the subject of national legislation. I think I have said all 
I desire to say about this matter. With my understanding of it, 
I shall be opposed to this legislation. 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, the ordinary rule of commer- 
cial law holds the shipowner responsible for the cargo and for all 
expenses incident to the transportation of the cargo until its de- 
livery. Under thatrule, without this London dock clause in the 
bill of lading the shipowner would not be able to collect from the 
miller or from the miller’s consignee in London this 1s. 9d. per 
ton charge whichis now collected under that London dock clause. 

There is a contract. of course. The bill of lading is a contract as 
well as a piece of evidence, but so far as I have been able to observe 
as a member of the Committee on Commerce, which has given this 
subject some investigation. I am inclined to think that the miller 
of the Northwest is not entirely a free agent on such a contract. 

Mr. SPOONER. Not what? 

Mr. MALLORY. Not a free agent; that is, he is not at liberty. 
He is bound, as it were, by the conditions to sign that bill of 
ladiyg, because if he does not accept the bill of lading with the 


London dock clause in it his goods will not be shipped. Inother | 


words, he is under a species of duress. 

It does not do to say that we are interfering with the liberty of 
contract when we prohibit the insertion of such a clause in a bill 
of lading, because in reality, under my view and understanding, 
gathered from the evidence, it is a restoration to the shipper of 
the freedom which he ought to have to agree to such stipulations 


as the shipowner chooses to prescribe. These are through bills 
of lading, as I understand, from Milwaukee or Minneapolis or St. 


Paul to don, and the goods are shipped from the mill direct 
through. If that bill of lading is not accepted by the miller it is 
a question, when those goods get to the eastern terminus of the 
railroad here, as to when they will be shipped by sea to London. 

Mr. President, that being so, while the general rule of law is 
that the shipowners are responsible not merely for the safe de- 
livery of the cargo, but also for all expenses incident to that safe 
delivery until the cargo itself is delivered, this London dock clause 
is an exception to the rule; and unless there is some good reason 
why that exception should be maintained, it strikes me that Con- 
gress is justified in destroying that exception to the rule. 

It is contended on the part of the shipowners that this rule is 
really for the benefit of the miller; that without such a rule as 
that he would be compelled to pay 4 shillings per ton to the dock 
owners in London while his goods are being held in storage on 
the dock after the expiration of twenty-four hours; and when we 
have such large shipments as we are shipping nowadays in our 
immense freighters, of 75,000 or 100,000 sacks of flour, it is impos- 
sible within twenty-four hours for the consignee to remove them. 

Consequently the shipowner says that these 9 shillings and 6 
pence which he charges for the keeping of these goods on the 
dock under shelter for seventy-two hours, is really a benefit to the 
shipper, because without it the shipper would, after the expira- 
tion of twenty-four hours, have to pay 4 shillings instead of 1 
shilling and 9 pence. The shipper of the goods, however, says— 
I do not know what his reason for it is—that he does not a; to 
that; that he does not see where the benefit comes in; and he in- 
sists upon his right that he should be placed upon the same foot- 
ing as every other shipper from the United States. 

Mr. President, I do not think there is any question whatever 
but that this peculiar practice which prevails in our trade with 
London is an exception to the general rule and is a distinction 
adverse to our flour trade—and I will confine it, if necessary, to 
the flour trade, although it is not necessary to confine it to the 
flour trade—which isa very large part of our trade with England. 

In his report to the Secretary of State upon this subject, Ambas- 
sador Choate says distinctly and unequivocally that— 

There is undoubtedly a discrimination as against flour from the United 
States and Canada in favor of flour coming to London from all other parts of 
the world. Flour is brought to London from many other of the world 
and is landed and delivered from large steamers in much the same way, and 
whatever cost attaches to this mode of delivery is paid by the shipowners 
gut oe pie freight, no such clause as the “London clause“ ha been 

So far as I could gather from the testimony of the witnesses be- 
fore the committee, this is a rule which prevails in London alone, 
and does not apply to Liverpool and other ports in Great Britain. 

Mr. President, this rule is working very much to the discom- 
fort and disadvantage of the millers, if we are to accept what they 
say. On the other hand. the shipowners say it works very much to 
the advantage of the millers. In fact, however, if the rule is ab- 
rogated, if this London clause is prohibited, then it seems that 
the effect of it will be to decrease the charges which the shipper 
has to pay on his goods from the interior of the United States to 
London. The other effect upon the shipper and the shipping in- 
terest would be that the freight—becanse it would be charged as 
freight and paid between our Eastern Atlantic ports or our 
North Atlantic ports and London—wonld necessarily go up, and 
the port of Liverpool and other ports in England would have an 
advantage over the port of London. 

I think that is really the principal reason why there is so much 
contest over this very reasonable request on the part of the ship- 
pom I do not know that they are going to reap any very great 

enefit from it, but I think that their demand is a reasonable 
one. It is in conformity with existing law, and it is in the direc- 
tion of doing away with a distinction against a particular trade 
and a particular part of the trade of the United States. There- 
fore, I think we ought to support the measure. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, there are several things claimed 
by the advocates of this bill upon which there is undoubtedly 
contention. The matter has been considered in the other branch 
of Congress anda report has been made there by a committee— 


‘in fact, two reports. There is a very able report of the minority 


of the committee having the subjectin charge against this whole 
matter, and nothing has been done following it, because largely 
of the confusion which exists in men’s minds. Pretty much 
every statement that is made here is countervailed by another 
statement. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] reads 
with much satisfaction from our ambassador, Mr. Choate, but 
when I called his attention to the one distinctive thing in Mr. 
Choate’s report, in which he says that 

The ultimate question— 

The ultimate question— 
must be whether the “dock charges" imposed by the London clause“ are 
really unjust to the shippers, and on that question an acquiescence of twelve 
years by the — 4 Without forcing it upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment has a decided bearing. 
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Upon that the Senator from Minnesota discredits his own wit- | dise or by such laws, statutes, or customs; and any or all words or 


ness, and says that Mr. Choate is wrong. At the present moment, 
as the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLatr] says. I do not be- 
lieve there are a half dozen Senators here—or three Senators—who 
really know or understand the scope of the bill. Itdoesnot com- 
menditself toanybodyonreadingit. Itisanattemptruthlessly to 
put the hand of the Government in and declare that, as between 
creas competent to make a trade, such and sucha provision 
shall not be law, although put in the contract. That does not 
commend itself to any Senator. b 

There is nothing left but the cry of discrimination; that the 
United States are discriminated against; that North America is 
discriminated against, and that that ought not to be. That has 
been said; and if time permitted we could show repeated cases, 
one which has been given in terms by the Senator—— 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to call his attention and that of the 
Senator from New Hampshire to a curiosity in connection with 
this matter. 

Mr. HALE. I do not want the Senator now, in what I am say- 
ing, to bring in any new matter. 

NELSON. It is not any new matter, but is responsive to 
this particular point. 

Mr. HALE. Goon. 

Mr. NELSON. It is the fact that when Mr. Choate in his 
report stated that this did not apply to any other trade or com- 
merce and was not used by any ot 
solutely true; and when this bill was introduced and was consid- 
ered by the committee it was absolutely true; but for the purposes 
of this case, evidently, they have brought in a bill of lading, a new 
one that never was known before, dated February, 1902, probably 
brought in here, I do not say by Senators, but brought in by the 
steamship companies to affect this case and to show that there is 
another line that charges something else. 

Mr. HALE. That is new matter. 

Mr. NELSON. This bill of lading is new. The bill of ladin; 
that the Senator from New AO mage had in his hand is date 
February, 1902, after Mr. Choate had made his report, after I had 
introduced the bill, and after the hearings had taken place before 
the committee. 

Mr. HALE. In other words, the Senator says that the intro- 
duction of this bill, which is inst clauses of this kind, resulted 
in other companies adopting them. 

Mr. SPOONER. For the purpose of affecting this legislation. 

Mr. HALE. Is not that rather a strained construction? You 
can not introduce a clause of that kind in a bill of lading which 
is not a; to by both parties. It is entirely blistering the sub- 
ject to draw that conclusion. It is an absurd proposition that 
the clause is so bad that the moment it is agitated the companies 
begin to put it into other bills of lading. It is used by other com- 
pania and the bill—without the Senator being of that order, and 

eis not; he is outright and direct—is disingenuous in this respect. 
It does not apply to London and to London alone. The argu- 
ments and ap s made here ought not to be very dangerous in 
the Senate of the United States on the ground that we are dis- 
criminated against, because the bill does not apply to the London 
trade alone. It says: 

ny vessel transporting merchandise o from or betw S 
of kus United States and ‘oreign ports. E PEORES EOE Oe PERNOD NOSA 

It applies to the whole world. It is not intended to apply to 
the London trade and the grievances with respect to London. I 
am going to move to strike out the words foreign ports“ and 
insert the port of London;“ and the Senator will not agree to 
that, because that is not his object. The truth is, we do not 
know what will result from this bill. We do know that it is an 
absurd bill on its face and that every proposition that has been 
made in defense of it has been contradicted. 

However, yee to moving that amendment I move as an 
amendment the substitute which I send to the desk. I ask that 
it be read. If it carries, it will end the business. If not, I shall 
then move to strike out the words foreign ports“ and insert 
the port of London.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

Sroriox 1. That it shall not be lawful for the manager, agent, master, or 
owner of any vessel hereafter transporting merchandise or property from 

rts of the United States to the port of London, England, to insert in any 

ill of lading or shipping document any clause, covenant, or agreement 
whereby there is imposed on any such merchandise or property or on the 
consignee or consignees thereof the payment of any port. harbor, dock, land- 
ing, lifting, weighing, or sorting charges, or charges of any kind for the dis- 
charge or delivery thereof. the payment of which is by the laws, statutes, or 
customs in force at the said port of London imposed on such manager, agent, 
master, or owner, or any persons or agencies other than the consignee or 
consignees thereof, or which charges are contrary to said laws, statutes, or 


customs; or any clause, covenant, or a; ment whereby are impaired the 
rights or privileges granted to the consignee or consignees of such merchan- 


er steamship lines, it was ab- f 


clauses of such import inserted in bills of lading or shipping receipts shall be 
null and void and of no effect. 

SEC. 2. That this act shall not apply to any contracts made previous to its 
passage, and shall take effect on and after September 1, 1902. 


Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I always find myself more or 
less in a state of trepidation when I differ with the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] in any argument which 
he makes in this body. I think to-morrow morning, when the 
Senator from Connecticut-reads in the RECORD what he has ut- 
tered in the Senate this morning, he will be inclined to correct 
some of his statements. That Senator saw no difference between 
the principle ancanying this bill and the proposition in Congress 
that no horse could be sold in the United States withouta warrant. 

The sale of chattels by one citizen to another is ie a pri- 
vate matter, and purely a matter of private contract. nere is 
no more similarity between that transaction and the transactions 
which are attempted to be regulated by this bill than there is—it 
is difficult to illustrate the difference. It is enough to say that there 
is none whatever. Does the Senator from Connecticut deny that 
our Constitution confers upon the Congress of the United States 
the power to regulate commerce among the States and with for- 
eign nations? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. No; I do not deny that. 

Mr. SPOONER. Does the Senator deny that the power to reg- 
ulate commerce among tle States and to re; te commerce with 
foreign nations involves the power to re te the instrumental- 
ities of commerce? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Not at all, Mr. President. 

Mr. SPOONER. And does the Senator from Connecticut find 
any similarity between that power conferred by the Constitution 
on the Congress and the power to regulate horse trades? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Ido not think I said it was pre- 
cisely the same thing. What I did say was this, that I thought 
this was the exercise of a power which we ought not to exercise, 
and to descend, as I said, from the sublime to the ridiculous; if 
we are going into this matter we might at last come to the matter 
of regulating horse trade. That is about what I said. 

Mr. SPOO . The trouble with the Senator’s illustration is 
that there is no earthly connection between the sublime and the 
ridiculous, as he states it. 

It has been the custom of Congress, as it has been the custom 
of the States, to regulate bills of lading and to protect shippers 
against fine-print contracts exempting the carrier from the com- 
mon-law liability. Congress has exercised this power in the 
Harter Act. Up to the time that act was passed you would find 
in the bills of lading, you would find in the contracts for the car- 
riage of passengers, in fine print, not to be read by the common 
eye, elaborate stipulations, covenants, releases, agreements, ex- 
empting the carrier from all of the common-law liabilities which 
attach to the contract of carriage, even exempting the carrier from 
liability for injuries the result of his own negligence and default. 

So Congress passed the Harter Act, prohibiting ocean carriers 
from inserting in their bills of lading provisions exempting them 
from the common-law duties and liabilities of the carrier. that 
be not entirely competent, if there be anything ridiculous in it, 
then there is nothing of any worth in that provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States which confers upon the Congress 
the power to regulate commerce among the several States and 
with foreign nations. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Har] says there are not three 
Senators in this body who understand this bill or anything about 
the subject. He may be right about that. But if he is, it is no 
compliment to the Senate. The bill has been the subject of care- 
ful investigation. It was the subject of investigation, by order 
of the State Department, by the ambassador at London, who 
made an elaborate report upon it. It has been investigated by 
committees of this body and of the House. There was a majority 
report in favor of it in the House. Of course the Senator from 
Maine discovered stability in the minority report and not the ma- 
jority zopar, because the minority report is in harmony witk his 
views. There has been a very careful examination of it here. If 
Senators know nothing about it, it is because they have not had 
the time to investigate it. 

The Senator says this interferes with the liberty of contracts. 
That is true in a sense, but it is following innumerable precedents 
in that respect. g 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator if it is not rather an ex- 
treme statement to say that there are innumerable precedents? 

Mr. SPOONER. No; it is not. 

Mr. HALE. There are some. I will ask the Senator further, 
Doeg he not think that the fewer cases we have where Congress 
interferes with parties making contracts the better? 

Mr. SPOON I am not in favor of paternalism in govern- 
ment. I believe that the laws of a business, as a rule, should be 
permitted to take their course. 

Mr. HALE. Do they not generally work out all right? 

Mr. SPOONER. Butan exception to that rule always has been, 
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and very often has to be, in the exercise of the legislative power 
of the ernment to restrain carriers imposing upon ship- 
pers by these complicated contracts. 


Mr. HALE. Has not almost everything that has ever been 
done by legislative intervention touching contracts by carriers 
been done in relation to efforts to avoid the common-law liability 
of carriers? 


Mr. SPOONER. Partly so 
Mr. HALE. Small-print clauses 
Mr. SPOONER es. 


carriers. Almost everything has been upon that and not upan Ehn 


That proves w.: 

Mr. SPOONER. 9 7 — Sa Senator from Massachusetts. I 
am represen another people now. 

Mr. HALE. S Yes. 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes; the people. It is a fact that these fine- 
int contracts are not and can not in one case out of a hundred 
read by the shipper. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The people understand this. 

Mr. SPOONER. They understand this when they are squeezed. 
They understand this when they find they are discriminated 
against. They understand this when they find it is enforced 
against no similar cargo from anywhere else, 

Mr. HALE. Itis 


Mr. SPOONER. I do not know whether it is or not. 

Mr. HALE. I knowit is. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator says he does. 

Mr. HALE. I have the best proof of it. 

Mr. SPOONER. That these bills of lading 

Mr. HALE. Not only that, but a half a dozen other things. 

Mr. SPOONER. What are they? Does the Senator refer to 
this bill of lading? 

Mr. HALE. That is only one case. 

Pop SPOONER. Has the Senator ever seen any other such bill 
of lading? 

Mr. HALE. Not lately. 

Mr. SPOONER. When? 

Mr. HALE. Last winter, when this matter first came up. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator from Florida [Mr. MALLORY] 
spoke with absolute accuracy when he said that these contracts 
are signed in a sort of duress, because if the shipper will not ac- 
cept the billof lading, no matter how it is framed, the carrier will 
not transport the freight. The carrier takes the shipper by the 
throat, and he must agree to the bill of lading. He need not take 
the trouble to read it, because it is a mere question whether he 
will accept it or whether he will allow his products to rot in a 
depot or warehouse. 

r. HOAR. May [I ask the Senator a question about this matter? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Perhaps the question has been abundantly an- 
swered in the debate, but I have been absent. Iwas unaware 
that this subject was coming up, and I have not investigated it 
as my duty perhaps required me to do. I have a great deal of 
sympathy, if Iam not detaining the Senator too much—— 

Mr. SPOONER. Not at all. 

Mr. HOAR. I have a great deal of sympathy with the argu- 
ment he has just made. I went through, in my younger days, 
when I was practicing law, with this whole experience with re- 
gard to contracts for life and fire insurance, the tucking in, in the 
by-laws and in remote places, as the Senator has said, in fine 

rint, of all sorts of clauses that really protected the shipper 
rors any liability whatever in substance; and we cut it up 
by the roots in Massachusetts by providing a form for all insur- 
ance policies. 

Mr. SPOONER. By law. 

Mr. HOAR. By law. 

Mr. HALE. e have done the same thing in Maine. 

Mr. HOAR. Yes. I quite agree it is a proper matter for 
legislation by Congress to determine whether the carrier shall 
exempt himself from ordinary common-law liability as to care 
and so on, and also whether the carrier shall be permitted to 
pay and charge to the shipper unlawful charges abroad. Now, 
those two things, which are in this bill, so far as I am at present 
advised, have my hearty sympathy, but I want to ask the Senator 
about something where I su I misunderstood the Senator 
from Minnesota, because the bill does not carry out what he says. 
I refer to the tenth line of the first section, on the second page. 

Suppose the dock charge, or the landing, or the weighing, or 
the sorting charge, whatever you may name it, be a lawful charge 
in the foreign country, whether it is unreasonable, whether it is 


a discrimination against us or not. Suppose it to be lawful, so 


that the goods can not be landed without somebody paying it. 
Does the Senator think it is just to say that under such circum- 
stances—for instance, under such circumstances as that 50 cents 
a ton shall be paid, or a dollar per ton, or any other charge on the 
merchandise there, the payment of which the carrier can not 
help—the carrier shall charge the shipper just the same, whether 
the carrier has to pay that burden and can not help himself or 
not? That is the one thing which troubles me about this bill. 
Do I make myself clear to the Senator? 

Mr. N. Will the Senator from Massachusetts permit 
me? 

Mr. HOAR. Hold on; let me finish. If I have made that 
question clear to the Senator from Wisconsin 

Mr. SPOONER. I understand the Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. Then I will not detain the Senator longer. Does 
not this bill say in substance to the carrier, Whether or not you 
pay a dollar a ton more and can not help yourself, your charge 


for iage shall be exactly the same? And is that just? 

Mr. NE IN. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I will say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that this bill does not relate to any charge which the steamship 
companies have to pay. 

Mr. HOAR. Look at the tenth and eleventh lines. 

Mr. NELSON. I will read. 

Mr. HOAR. Let me see. 

Mr. NELSON. Let me read. 


Mr.HOAR. The bill refers, as I understand it, first, to charges 
the payment of which is imposed by the laws, statutes, or cus- 
toms, and, second, to charges which are illegal. In neither case 
shall the carrier get any more from the shipper. 

Mr. SPOONER. Iam speaking of the principle and of what 
seems to me to be an evil which ought to be remedied. far as 
concerns the language to which the Senator from Massachusetts 
calls attention and which I have just read, it seems to justify the 
criticism which he makes uponit. In other words, it seems to be 


a provision of law, if this be enacted, prohibiting the carrier from 


imposing upon the cargo, to be paid by the shipper, charges which 
are im by the law of the country at the port of destination. 

Mr. NELSON. No. 

Mr. SPOONER. It seems tome, speaking hastily, that it is dis- 
tinguishable in that respect from the other provisions of the bill 
which prohibit the carrier from imposing upon the shipper charges 
which are against the custom or against the law of the country in 
which is situated the port of delivery. I may be wrong. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is utterly mistaken. 

ur SPOONER. Very well; I will listen to the Senator’s expla- 
nation, 

Mr. NELSON. Iwill read the language of the bill. The lan- 
guage is perfectly plain. It commences at the end of line 5: 


very thereof, the 
by the laws, statutes, or customs of the foreign country 
hall be transported im- 


Mr. SPOONER. Well, now—— 

Mr. HOAR. Put the word not in the eleventh line. 

Mr. SPOONER. What follows? 

Mr. NELSON. I will read: 

Or which charges are contrary to the said laws, statutes, or customs, etc. 
Meaning the laws, statutes, or customs of the foreign country. 
Mr. SPOONER. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. I read: 


Or any clause, covenant, or agreement whereby are impaired the rights 
or privil 3 to the consignee cr consignees of such merchandise or 
property by the laws, statutes, or customs of the foreign country or coun- 
tries to which such merchandise or property shall be transported. 


Now, if the cargo, when it arrives at a foreign port, is subject 
by the laws and customs of that country—by the laws governing 
that port—to any of the dock charges or to any other charges of 
delivery that the vessel owner has to pay, this does not relieve 
the shipper from that charge, and the shipowner has a right to 
pay it. 

Mr. SPOONER. The only question which the Senator from 
Massachusetts makes is whether or not the word not ought 
not to be inserted before the word *‘ imposed.”’ 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator, who is in the habit of reducing 
things to few words and of arriving at the real point in a contro- 
versy, has just made a proposition which will accepted here 
in one moment, 


Mr. SPOONER. Then I must be wrong. 
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Mr. HALE. The Senator sometimes—— 
Mr. SPOONER. If the Senator from Maine would accept the 


p ition, I am afraid of it. 2 : 

"Mr, HALE. The Senator sometimes is ingenious, but wrong. 
However, he has just made a proposition that there shall be no 
exemption in the bill where the rates covered in the charge are 

rovided by law in the foreign country, We do not object to a 

ill that goes no further than that. Confine this bill to items 
that are imposed contrary to the law that is in force in other 
countries and we will take it in one minute. 

Mr. SPOONER, Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, 

Mr. HALE. Ah, it is the Senator’s own suggestion. I do not 
want him to be frightened by the earnest manner of the Senator 
from Minnesota out of a proposition which he himself has made. 

Mr. SPOONER. Iam notabsolutely certain that bir ey any 
of the bill in that respect is not subject to the criticism e 
upon it by the Senator from Massachusetts. The language of 
the bill I have not studied, but I am quite certain that it is not 
fair that a bill of lading of a cargo of flour or a cargo of lumber 
(although the Senator from Connecticut for some reason or 
other would take those products of this country out of account 
in their relation to foreign commerce) should be subject to 
charges in London tọ which cargoes of lumber and cargoes of 
fiour are not subject when coming from Russia or any other 
country inthe world—imposing dock charges upon cargoes from 
North Atlantic ports which are not imposed upon cargoes from 
the Gulf ports even. 

I do not understand that there is any good reason for this dis- 
crimination. It is considered the function of Congress to pro- 
tect the industries of the United States against discriminations 
abroad. We have passed over and over again in our tariff laws 
provisions to confer authority, where governments discriminated 
against products of the United States, to countervail that discrim- 
ination here by an increase of duties or by necessary regulations. 

For Senators to say that the millers of the Northwest have no 
right to come to Congress and object that under duress carriers 
hich we have the power to regulate are imposing charges upon 
cargoes of flour at the port of London which are not im 
upon cargoes of flour from other ports is a novel doctrine to me. 

If it can not cost any more to deliver or discharge a cargo of 
fiour at the docks of London, if it came from the United States 
or from the North Atlantic ports, than it would cost to discharge 
the same cargo of flour if it came from any other country, it is a 
wrong. It is a discrimination that has no foundation in justice, 
although it may have one in custom. 

I have not studied the language of the bill—my friend from 
Minnesota has—and I am not prepared to say that the words in 
the eleventh and twelfth lines are aptly drawn, but Iam prepared 
to say that underlying this proposition is a just complaint of our 
people which the Congress has the power to remedy and which 
can not be sneered or laughed out of Congress. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOAR. Perhaps I am interrupting at the wrong time, 
but I want to make a suggestion. 

Mr. SPOONER. No, sir; at-any time. 

Mr. HOAR. As I understand the Senator from Minnesota, 
who is a very careful and thorough lawyer, as I have had eminent 
reason to know in committee service with him, the bill does not 
mean as it is drawn what I was afraid it did, to wit, that the 
carrier can not recover from the 1 nek even if the parties agree, 
certain charges which he can not help paying when he gets there. 
Of course I do not want to hold the Senator to a statement made 
in reply when on his feet, but I understand the Senator from 
Wisconsin to say that he is not as yet 5 5 clear that the bill does 
not mean what I think it does, and I believe both Senators agree 
that it ought not to mean what I think it means. The Senator 
from Minnesota disclaims such a meaning and the Senator from 
Wisconsin, I understand, agrees that it ought not to mean it. 

Now, as far as one vote is concerned, I will vote for the bill if 
the Senator from Minnesota will put that into language which 
the Senator from Wisconsin will say means exactly what the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota says it ought tomean. There can not be 
anything in making that offer that can be the subject of any pos- 
sible suspicion. Those two Senators, who are the principal cham- 
pions of the bill, are agreed that it ought to mean just sucha 
thing as this, and therefore if they will further agree that the 
language does mean that, for one there will not be any further 
opposition to the bill from me. 

Mr. SPOONER. As I said to the Senator from Massachusetts, 
I have not studied with care the language of the bill. Custom 
ordinarily, to have the force of law, is universal in its operation, 
the facts or the conditions being the same. I do not want to 
agree that a custom at the port of London that there shall be 
imposed upon cargoes from the United States certain charges 
which are not imposed upon the same cargoes from other coun- 


tries; is a custom which ought to be recognized or protected by 
our nog ERE 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President 
Mr. SPOONER. So, as I said before, rather 


aig i g aloud 
than otherwise, I have been rather of the impression t the 


language to which the Senator from Massachusetts has called at- 
tention might be framed so as to reach more clearly than it does 
the evils sought to be arrived at. 

Mr. HOAR., If the Senator will frame it so, I will vote for it. 

Mr. SPOONER. But the Senator from Minnesota studied this 
with great care, and I should like to hear his view of this language. 
I desire to hear what he has to say. ; 

Mr. BACON. Ifthe Senator will pardon me, before the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota proceeds, it seems to me that the language is 
not susceptible of the construction placed upon it by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. Ido not think it is. I do not want toin- 
terrupt the Senator from Wisconsin unduly, but if he will allow 
me to make a suggestion I think upon examination he will see 
that my explanation of it is correct. 

There are three thi prohibited in this bill. In the first 
place, there is in the original bill the prohibition against the in- 
sertion of any clause which will relieve the carrier from any 
loss or damage arising from negligence, fault, or failure in 
proper loading, stowage, custody, care, or proper delivery” of 
the property, etc. That is a distinct prohibition of itself. There 
is no ambiguity about that. 

The next one is pean that there shall be no clause inserted by 
which the carrier st relieved of an obligation that the law 
of the foreign country imposes upon him. That is as plain as 
language can eit. 

Mr. SPOONER. Ithink the Senator is right about that. 

Mr. BACON. It does not go to the extent suggested by the 
Senator from Connecticut of interfering with the right of parties 
to make a contract ina 3 or a general sense, but it sim- 
ply we that where the law of the foreign country imposes a cer- 
tain obligation upon the carrier there be no contract made 
in this country which shall relieve the carrier of that obligation 
and impose it upon the shipper. ; 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. But, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Does the Senator from Georgia 
understand that the law of the London docks imposes any obli- 
gation whatever upon the carrier? 

Mr. BACON: do so understand. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I do not understand that it im- 
poses any obligation whatever upon the carrier. 

Mr. BACON. That is my information. If it does not, then 
this can do no harm, because that is all it does. I will read the 
language to the Senator, and I am sure he must agree with me. 

Or any clause— 

That is, there shall be no clause imposed of a certain kind; or, 
in the second place, any clause— 
covenant, or agreement whereby there is imposed on any such merchan- 
dise or property, or on the 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. That is, on merchandise or prop- 
erty;“ not on the carrier. 

Mr. BACON. But this isthe prohibition against a clause being 
inserted in the bill of lading— 

im: on any such merchandise or T 

3 the payment of any aot taro door: Sand g. lifting 
weighing, or sorting charges, or charges of any kind for the discharge or 
delivery thereof— 

If it ended there, it would mean that they could not have any 
clause which imposed any charge for any of that service, but itis 
qualified by what follows: 

The payment of which— * 

And to this I call the attention of Senators speaking of these 
charges which can not be put upon the consignee— 
he ent of which is the f 
country or countries to hien 99 on 8 hall bo bee, 

r imposed on suc. 8 8 5 
0 TTT 

In other words, where the law of the country imposes that as 
a charge upon the carrier there shall not be a contract made in 
this country which shall relieve the carrier of that obligation and 
a it upon the shipper. That is all there is in it. 

e third class of contract which is prohibited is one which 
would impose upon the shipper any charge which is unlawful in 
that country. 

There are three distinct classes of contracts which are prohibited. 
One is against negligence. The other is against a charge which 
the law of the country imposes upon the carrier. The other is 
against the imposition of a charge which is prohibited in that 
country. That is all there is in it. Those are the three. 

Mr. HOAR. That is exactly the point. The Senator states it 
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very fairly and clearly. Suppose, for instance, to take an ex- 


treme case, the port of Hamburg should im on the carrier a 
tax for bringing the goods into the port equal to his entire freight 
money. This proposed statute says, as it is, the carrier shall not 
make a contract with the shipper that if he has to pay to get 
those goods into port every dollar that he is to receive for carry- 
ing them, the shipper shall repay to the carrier any part of it. 
Now, that is this 122 law, and it is not fair. 

Mr. BACON. think that is not a supposable case. In the 
first place 

Mr. HOAR. That is the pro law. We are not even say- 
ing that the carrier shall not diminish his freight rates to some 
extent, but we are saying that in no case shall a great miller in 
Minnesota, like our old friend Mr. Washburn, or Mr. Pillsbury, 
or any of those great men, agree with a steamship company that 
if that company has to pay a certain port charge its rates of 
freight shall be regulated accordingly by an agreement between 
the parties. It seems to me that it is prohibiting two able men, 
both thoroughly understanding what they are about and with 
their eyes wide open, from making a contract which in itself is 
absolutely just and reasonable on both sides. 

Mr. BACON. The question as to whether or not a contraet is 
n in Hamburg is a question for the Hamburg authorities 
to settle. 

Mr. HOAR. No; this contract is made in this country entirely. 

Mr. BACON. I understand that. I am ing about the 
law of the contract. The presumption reasonably is that the au- 
thorities in Hamburg. if they are the ones who legislate in refer- 
ence to the matter, will make laws imposing burdens which are 
just to the carrier. They are the persons to judge of that. In the 
case of Hamburg, as that is the one cited by the Senator, the 
authorities pass a law in which they say that when a ship comes 
into the port of Hamburg the charges of lighterage shall be paid 
by the carrier. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me and allow me to 
finish what I was about to say—— 

Mr. HOAR. What interest has Hamburg in the question 
whether the carrier or the shipper ought to pay it? All the inter- 
est it has is to get it. 

Mr. BACON. But they do make laws of that kind; and if they 
do not do it this bill does not accomplish anything. It does not 
hurt anybody. If there is no such law, then there is no prohibi- 


tion aga: the clause being inserted in the contract. e bill 
sim roposes 
Mr LATT of Connecticut. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BACON If the Senator will let me finish the sentence, I 
will yield with great pleasure. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. This bill simply proposes that where the law of 
any foreign country imposes a certain obligation upon the car- 
rier the carrier shall not relieve himself of that obligation by 
making a contract with the shipper that instead of the carrier the 
shipper will do what the law of that coun says the carrier 

do. That is all there is in it. I now yield with pleasure 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Iam getting more and more into 
confusion about this matter. I certainly thought I said that 
there was some charge imposed on the shipper in London, and if 
I did, I was immediately contradicted by the Senator from Min- 
nesota, who said that there was no charge imposed upon the ship- 
per in London. 

Mr. BACON. You mean by law? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. By law or by custom, or by any- 
thing else. 

Mr. BACON. If not by law or custom, it does not mean any- 
thing, in my judgment. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. If it does not mean anything, we 
had better not pass it. 

Mr. BACON. My information is that the origin of this pro- 
posed legislation was the fact that there was such a law existing; 

that that law was nullified by contracts made in this country, and 
that the purpose of this pro’ law is to prevent the nullifica- 
tion of that law in England which imposes a certain duty upon 
the carrier in the port of London. If there is no such law, then 
of course this proposed law is useless. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Then the thing comes down in 
the mind of the Senator from Georgia to this, that by the law, 
as it exists in London, these freighters have got to pay certain 
charges, but we here propose to say that they shall not put into 
the bill of lading a clause which 

Mr. BACON. Relieves them of it. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Which relieves them of it. 

Mr. BACON. That is exactly what I understand to be the pur- 
pore of the proposed law. According to the law in England cer- 


tain c devolve u the carrier. By the practice here a 
contract is made by which the carrier is relieved of that obliga- 
tion, and it is imposed u the shipper, and this proposed law 
intends that that contract shall not be made, but that the parties 
when they get to London shall have these obligations settled by 
the law as it exists in London. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. And then—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the con- 
struction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. 

Mr. NELSON. If there is no one ready to speak on the canal 
bill I ask unanimous consent that we may proceed with this bill. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, certain matters have come up to- 
day and I want to have an opportunity to see just what the lan- 
guage of this proposed statute does cover. I think the, Senator 

rom Massachusetts is right about it, and that there ought to be 
the word *‘ not“ put in there. 

Mr. NELSON, The word ‘‘not’’ would entirely destroy the 
whole thing. 

Mr. HALE, I do not think it would. There is a controversy 
about that, and I want to look at it. Ican not consent to go on 
now, because I am not ready to consider that subject, which has 
come up lately. The bill will come up to-morrow morning; and 
that will be the end of it 5 But here Senators are at 
odds about almost everything in the bill. The discussion to-day 
has brought out new matter entirely. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, not hostile to the bill, proposes an amendment that 
even the Senator from Wisconsin thinks is a right and just 
amendment. The Senator from Minnesota says that it will de- 
stroy the bill. I do not think it will. But there is not time now 
to consider it, and we all want a chance to lock at that point 
which has been raised lately. Therefore I must object to going 
on at present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Obection is made. 

Mr. HALE. I shall not object to-morrow morning because I 
want the bill out of the way. 

FOOD ADULTERATION, ETC. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that 
on next Monday, after the routine morning business, I shall ask 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 3342) for preventing the adul- 
teration, misbranding, and imitations of foods, beverages, candies, 
drugs, and condiments in the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tories, and for regulating interstate traffic therein, and for other 


u z 
E Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to state to the Senator from North 
Dakota that that would interfere with the pending unanimous- 
consent a: ment in respect to the London dock clause bill, un- 
less it is disposed of before that time. 

Mr.McCUMBER. I understand that it will not displace any 
bill of which notice has already been given. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Ialso want to suggest thata request that 
I made has priority even over the bill the Senator from Minne- 
sota has in charge. 

Mr. NELSON. Ido not understand it in that way. The re- 
quest was for unanimous consent for last Monday and it went 
over. The request the Senator now makes is subsequent to the 
unanimous consent given in respect to the London dock clause 


bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I make no request aboutit. The unani- 
mous-consent agreement will show that the Senator’s bill is sub- 
ject to a previous notice I had made; that is all. Iam not going 
to interfere with the Senator’s bill, but I want to reserve my 
rights. 

ISTHMIAN CANAL. 

The Senate. as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8110) to provide for the construction 
of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 


oceans. 

Mr. HANNA. There is no one representing the Panama side 
of this question prepared to go on this afternoon. We occupied 
the time yesterday, and I suppose that to-day the time will be 
occupied by the other side. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I wish to state to the Senator from Ohio 
that it is the intention of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Mor- 
GAN] to go on to-day. He has been called out of the Chamber 
for a few moments. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to inquire, before the debate begins, 
the parliamentary condition of the bill relating to the amend- 
ments. What is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. Is there any pending amendment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. None has been offered. 

Mr. HOAR. Imove the following as a substitute, which I send 
to the desk. It is another bill, but the clerks will of course modify 
the beginning of it. I move it as a substitute for the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
APE desire to have the amendment printed and lie on the 
table? 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to have it printed. It was read at length 
when I introduced it as a se te bill, so that it is not necessary, 
unless the Senate desire. to have it read at length now. 

23 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator desires to have it 
printed? 

Mr. HOAR. Let it be printed and be the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be the pending amend- 


ment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Is it an amendment to the bill reported by 
the majority of the committee? 

Mr. HOAR. It is an amendment by way of a substitute. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, yesterday, after the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. FAIRBANKS], 
I took the floor for the purpose of laying before the Senate some 
papos of importance. 

. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


uorum. 

5 The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 

swered to their names: 


Bacon, Culberson, Hoar, Patterson, 
Bard, eboe, Jones, Ark. Perkins, 
te, Dillingham, Kean, Platt, Conn. 
Berry, Elkins, Sinn Platt, N. Y. 
born, Fairbanks, McCumber, Scott, 
Burnham, Foraker, McLaurin, S. C. Simmons, 
Burrows, Foster, La. Mallory, Spooner, 
Burton, Foster, Wash Martin, aliaferro, 
Gar. ra fe Millard, Teller. 
Clark, Mont. Gallinger, Mitchell, 
8 Hanna, Morgan, 
Cockrell, Harris, Nelson, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, it was not my misfortune that 
a quorum was called for. Iam addressing my remarks on this 
occasion and on this subject to the people of the United States. 
I am trying with sincere care to furnish the Senate with actual 
information bearing upon this great question, to which we. can 
not shut our eyes. If Senators ever expect to study any question 
in the light of the facts that bear upon it and the law that goy- 
erns it, they are bound to study these facts; otherwise they are 
bound to come under the condemnation of the people of the 
United States. 

It is a matter of no concern to me whether there is or not a 
large body of Senators 8 to listen to What I have to say. It 
never is. I feel more free to speak in the presence of a few men 
who are interested in a question and who are willing to give a 
sincere attention to the arguments and the facts in the case than 
I am to oe in the presence of a larger collection who have 
gathered here through some sentiment or some political excite- 
ment, in the absence of which the Senate usually dissolves into 
thin attendance. 

On yesterday when I desired to take the floor, and did take the 
floor, I yielded it to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Stewart] for 
the purpose of making an effort for a few moments to get a re- 
consideration of a bill that seems to have passed under unfortu- 
nate circumstances. I then desired to put into the Recorp some 
official papers of a most important character, which no Senator 
in this body, whether he is present or absent, can refuse to notice 
and refuse to study, for they bear directly upon the most impor- 
tant issue perhaps, or at least one of the most important issues, 
that are presented in this entire case. 

I had then received, Mr. President, a letter from Mr. Calvo, 
who is the minister of Costa Rica, stating the attitude of that 
Government on this subject as far as he is at present authorized 
to state it. This communication states the attitude of Costa 
Rica, which has been very much misrepresented—I do not say 
purposely, for I think it is done inattentively—by the report of 
the minority of the committee. which misrepresents the attitude 
of Costa Rica in this regard. I will now ask that the letter may 
be read at the Secretary's desk. 

The oe G OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 

nested. 
T The Secretary read as follows: 
8 WASHINGTON, D. C., June 7, 1902. 


My DEAR Mr. SENATOR: It gives me pleasure to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 5th instant and report mentioned therein. In answer 
thereto, and, in view of the reference made to the concessions granted by my 
ees tothe Maritime Canal Company in 1888, whereby my country is con- 
sidered to bs bound by the contract then signed, I will say that the terms of 
said contract clearly define the obligations of both the contracting parties, 
and that, without entering into an analysis of this document, it can be readily 


seen that by its own wording it has expired by limitation. No declaration 
has made by my Government in t Se arso i VOR ORs Saleh 


been 
hand no extension of time has been thereon. 

It is not my pu: to make at the present time any declaration defining 
the views of my Government on such points, but only to present the 
facts as they are in preservation of the A a involved, which, I may add, as 
far as Costa Rica is concerned, åre all confirmed by the history of the above- 
mentioned concessions. Nevertheless, you are aware that acting on pn 
pio of equity in the oy tty ey, amet of a treaty for the constru of 

8 as proposed in a submitted by his excelle: the Secre! 

of State, provision is made for the settlement of any conflicting rights, 
8 5 that may be claimed in this connection. 

oreover, Costa Rica has not nted any other concession to any citi- 
zens, corporation, or government for the construction of a canal, or for an 
other work that may conflict with the pending negotiations with the Uni 
States, and therefore my Government was free to sign the proctocol of De- 
cember 1, 1900, for the construction by the United States of an interoceanic 
canal through its territory and that of the Republic of N inn, au 

In re to said Pn aca I wish to my that no better proof can be given 
of the desire of my Government tostand by its terms than the interest shown 
in the steps taken to smooth the way for the final negotiation of a treat, 
for the construction of the Nicaragua Canal—if that route is chosen—as we 
as by the fact that Iam advised by my Government that a proposition with 
that end in view will arrive soon, of which I have had the honor to inform 
his excellency the Secretary of State. 

With great respect, I have the honor to be, my dear Mr. Senator, yours, 


very sincerely, 
J. B. CALVO. 

Hon. JOHN T. MORGAN, 

United States Senator. e 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the attitude of Nicaragua to- 
ward this question is precisely that stated in the letter of Mr. 
Calvo, with the addition that Nicaragua presented the draft of a 
convention for the purpose of carrying into effect the obligation 
that the President of the United States agreed upon with both 
those States in December, 1900. 

I do not choose at this moment, because I want to put some 
other papers before the Senate, to discuss to any extent the effect 
of these protocols, as they are called—these agreements—of De- 
cember, 1900. A more binding, solemn, and complete contract 
was never entered into between two governments than the proto- 
cols of December, 1900, signed, sealed, and delivered between these 
Governments, and still adhered to and insisted upon, as the Senate 
sees, in the letter of Mr. Calvo, and also in the letter of Mr. Corea, 
the minister of Nicaragua, which the Secretary of State has sent 
officially to this body, and which is printed in the proceedings of 
the Senate. 

Here are those two States insisting upon those ments as 
being omg etd upon both those Governments and the United 
States; but both of those agreements are conditioned upon a sin- 
gle event—not that we will accept the protocols or the agreements 

y special provision of law, but that we will authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to acquire the rights from Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica that are described in those protocols, as they are 
called, which are absolute ments. 

In the course of my remarks I will take up for discussion some- 
what more fully the character of those protocols and the obliga- 
tions which they Hapo 

Mr. CULLOM. ill the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 


tion? 

5 5 PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOM. I infer from the statement of the Senator that 
he means that by those protocols the Government of the United 
States is obligated to adopt that route? Does he mean that? 

Mr. MORGAN. If the President of the United States is au- 
thorized by Congress to acquire those rights, the perpetual and 
exclusive right to build a canal on that route, then those agree- 
ments become obligatory. 

Mr. CULLOM. If the Congress of the United States should 
determine to authorize the President to adopt that route, does 
55 Senator say that those agreements would be in force, but not 

efore? 

Mr. MORGAN. They are all dependent upon the condition 
that the Congress of the United States authorize the President to 
acquire; not that Congress provides the 3 agreement in 
the form in which it is made, but authorizes the President to 
acquire those rights as they are described in those protocols. 

Mr. CULLOM. What I want to have the Senator state clearly 
is that the Congress of the United States is entirely free in its 
legislation to determine what route shall be selected. 

Mr. MORGAN. Entirely free. That is my comprehension of 
the situation; but I want to make some comment upon it that it 
is proper I should make, so that the Senate may consider it. 

There are many things that have been accomplished in this 
country that we know nothing about and had no hand in at all, 
and perhaps it is time we were looking into them. 

The President of the United States, as the constitutional diplo- 
matic agent of this Government, has got the same rights under 
the law of nations and under the Constitution of the United States 
that the crowned head of any foreign government has got or any 
diplomatic agent has got to make those engagements with for- 
eign countries that are not actually required to be ratified by the 
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Senate, of which there are a number. We have made many of 
them, some of them of the highest importance, to two or three 
of which I shall now refer. 

The President might very well have concluded this contract 
and made it obligatory upon the United States if he had chosen 
to do it, as it is only the acceptance of a conveyance. He did not 
choose to do it, but he put in as one of the terms of the contract 


that the agreements are to become obligatory when Congress au- 
thorizes the President to make agreements of that character—not 
these particular ones, but agreements that contain these powers 
and rights. 

Those cases to which I am referringin my mind for illustration 
in the situation which we are in and the powers of the President 
of the United States are, first, those that relate to the arming of 
ships on the Great Lakes of the North. That was a mere diplo- 
matic agreement until the Senate, I think in order to get out of 
what we supposed to be a diplomatic difficulty, passed a resolution 
a year or two afterwards affirming that diplomatic agreement. 
We have had diplomatic agreements with other foreign countries 
made final and conclusive by the President of the United States, 
without Congress knowing anything about them or the Senate 
pretending to act on them. Perhaps the most notable recent in- 
stance of that sort is in the case of China. 

Who here in this body ever saw a copy of the agreement signed 
between the President of the United States and the Government 
of China or any of the other powers that were collected there for 
the purpose of disposing of the great questions in respect to the 
future of the Chinese Empire? Who ever saw a copy of it? Who 
can repeat it? Who can give the date of it? What wasit? You 
do not know and I do not know. Why do we not know? Because 
the President made an agreement absolutely conclusive upon the 
Government of the United States and China by his signing it 
withont nue assistance or interference. That is a diplomatic 

ent. 

What does that agreement carry? I do not know how many 
millions, but more than twenty millions of bonds that are now 
due to the Government of the United States bearing interest, 
and we are collecting interest on them. How we ever got China 
in debt to us and how it becomes her duty to pay these bonds I 
am unable to state as a Senator, and so you are all unable to 
state. I do not complain of it. I think it was right. I think it 
was within the diplomatic powers of the President to conduct 
the business with China in that way, and even to decline—he has 
not declined—even to abstain from informing the Senate or Con- 
ess about it. I think it was right and within the range of his 
plomatic powers; but at the same time I do not approve of the 
practice. I think it is a very questionable, and almost, I might 
fg Pag pl practice. 

. CULLOM. If the Senator will allow me, a report was 
made. I saw the other day a statement in the newspapers to the 
effect that the Secretary of State had taken the responsibility of 
reducing the portion of the debt that comes to the United States 
by about a million dollars, and that he had also induced the repre- 
sentatives of the different powers to do the same thing. 

Mr. MORGAN. Inasmuch as the newspapers furnish the Sen- 
ate with a great part of its information and many of its opinions 
and enforce their conclusions upon many of us, it is very well to 
consult the newspapers as to what is going on in the Government, 
but I do not know, nor do you, nor does anybody here know. 

Bae Sas China should say: We will not pay these bonds to 
the United States Government because the Senate of the United 
States did not ratify this diplomatic agreement, and your Consti- 
tution requires that it shall be ratified by the Senate ’’—suppose 
they make that point, I think there would be difficulty in answer- 
ing it. I would not like to undertake to answer that question if 
China should make it as to the reduction of the interest as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Illinois. 

I make no question about it; but I am showing to you what Mr. 
McKinley might have done when he signed these protocols; that 
is, instead of referring these proctocols to Congress for ratifica- 
tion he might have made a bargain out and out, and we would 
have been very glad to have accepted it. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. TELLER. Iwant to ask the Senator if he thinks that these 
protocols were 6 properly made, as I understand he does? 

Mr. MORGAN. Les. 

Mr. TELLER. Whether they were made under the general 
power the President has to make, as the Senator thinks, these 
diplomatic agreements or by virtue of some statute by which we 
authorized the President to make them? 

Mr. MORGAN. The general constitutional power. 

Mr. TELLER. Was there any statute authorizing the Presi- 
dent to do this? 
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Mr. MORGAN. No; and if there had been the contract would 
have been perfectly obligatory. That is exactly what the Hep- 
burn bill now before the Senate seeks to provide, that Congress 
will authorize him to do it, and when he is so authorized the con- 
tract is completed. 

Mr. ER. Iwish the Senator, before he concludes, would 
just state to us how he distinguishes between a diplomatic agree- 
ment and a treaty—what is a proper subject for a treaty and what 
is a proper thing to incorporate in a diplomatic agreement. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. ident, I believe that is more than 
any man knows. I do not know, and I have looked into it until 
Ihave got pretty nearly dazed, at times, trying to find out the 
distinction between a diplomatic agreement and a treaty under 
our Constitution. That is what the Senator means, I suppose. 

Mr. TELLER. Of course. 

Mr. MORGAN. I notice in the constitution of Colombia here, 
and in some other constitutions that I have had an opportunity 
to examine, that the organic law provides a distinction between 
diplomatic agreements which the executive may complete and a 
treaty which the executive can not complete; and in those con- 
stitutions they draw the distinction upon the line between con- 
vention and treaty. The difficulty is in ascertaining what is a 
convention and what is a treaty. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator will not 
object to my stating that we have no such provision in our Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course, we have none. There is where the 
difficulty comesin. We have got to judge for ourselves, and we 
have laid down in our Government so many precedents which I 
could bring here—we have laid down so many precedents that we 
have finally reached the ground that the President of the United 
States has in many instances, notably in the instance of China, 
the right to conclude, perfect, and execute agreements without 
referring them to the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. TELLER. Or without reporting them to Congress? 

Mr. MORGAN. Or without reporting them to Congress. 

Mr. TELLER.. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, but I 
should like to enter my objection tothat as a statement of Ameri- 
can constitutional law. 

Mr. MORGAN. The honorable Senator from Colorado has 
been in this body and in the public service for a great many years 
and long with the great dominant ruling power. While he has 
been here these things have been done in season and out of sea- 
son, and he has made no question or objection. So he does not 
expect of me as a Democrat in the minority that I shall arraign 
all the Republican Administrations that have preceded this one 
in respect to their loose dealing with questions of great and in- 
tricate diplomatic concern. I leave that to the Senator to solve 
for himself. 

Mr. President, I desire now to have read at the desk another 
paper which reached me this morning from the Secretary of State, 
and in the reading of which the Senate will see, I think, a perfect 
and full explanation of all the bearings of the case and the reasons 
why heretofore the Secretary of State has not officially laid it be- 
fore the Senate. y 

Mr. MITCHELL. May I inquire of the Senator from whom 
this communication comes? I should simply like to know. 

Mr. MORGAN. These names are so unpronounceable that I 
can not call them even when I have the text before my eyes, but 
our consul at Bogota communicated to the Secretary of State cer- 
tain letters addressed to him by officials of the Liberal party in 
Colombia relating to this canal. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Is this communication from the officials of 
the Colombian Government to the Secretary of State? 

Mr. MORGAN. It depends upon who are the Colombian offi- 
cials. That is what they claim to be—the representatives of that 
Government. 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is all I want to know. 

Mr. TELLER. That depends upon the time when the commu- 
nication was sent? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ves: it depends on who wins in the next fight 
or who is thrown over in the next contest as to who is the Gov- 
ernment there now. 

I wish to say one word before the Secretary proceeds. That 
letter was received and put into the private files, as they are called, 
of the Department of State. In my request to Mr. Hay to give 
me information he did not feel at liberty to present these private 
files until I wrote to him and told him that I had the acknowl- 
edgement of the former minister of Colombia at Washington 
City, whose name is Silva, that this last extension of the conces- 
sion to the Panama Railroad Company was void because it vio- 
lated the constitution of Colombia, and that I had the further 
statement from other sources that in consequence of that that 
Congress had refused to ratify it; that therenpon the then Presi- 
dent, whose name I forget, and his cabinet signed it: and there- 
upon the Congress of Colombia declared the office of President 
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vacant and retired to the field for fighting, and they have been 
at it ever since. They have not settled it yet. 

When I informed Mr. Hay that I had these papar I thought I 
was not asking him to divulge anything at all that belonged to 
the secret archives of this Government, but public facts relating 
to public history, and I thought I had a right to them, and I re- 
spectfully requested that he should send them to me. On consid- 
eration of my letter, Mr. Hay thought I had a right to them, and 
he sent them to me this morning, and now I ask to have them 
read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 


quested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
Filed under Colombian legation, July 16, 1900.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16, 1900. 
Hon. J. HAY. 


Secretary of State, Washington. D. C. 


party is concerned, the most justifiable that the country has ever witn 
and one in which the most vital interests, both individual and national, of 
the Colom le are at stake; while the Republic was passing through 


this critical an trying period, the New Panama Canal „ 
in o from eader of one of the contending parties—the nominal 
President of the Republic—a six-year extension of the time allowed to said 
company for the completion of the work in the canal, which time, according 
to the contract now in force, expires in October of 1904, 

The company, which y employed in the time originally set for 
the completion of the work, besides two additional porada granted to it as 
extensions of that time (twenty-two years in all), had since before December, 
1898, been endeavoring to optati a new extension; and it a rs from state- 
ments made by the com i i . 83 of its book The New Panama 
Canal Company,” published by the Eve: Post Printing House, New York), 
that at that time the functionaries that have now granted the new extension 
had 5 it to the company, this new concession, however, being subject 
(as all others had been) to the ratification of Co in its coming sessions. 

Haring nads this statement, and recogni. the restrictions expressed 

ds, in the book quoted above, that the requisite rati- 
insured beforehand, a declaration the truth of 
which can not accepted, relating, as it does, toa ign Se whose govern- 
ment is constitutionally a 1 in which the sove 
authority is, or is assumed be, exe: „and onl 3 „as the 
faithful representative and interpreter of the nati and opinion and 
the supreme ¿pase of the acts of the Executive. Be this as it may. it should 
be noted that the company was aware, from the time it obtained its conces- 
sion in 1878, of the fact that only the National Congress ‘ht grant or refuse, 
as well as extend, the concession in question. 

It should also be noted that the company was at the same time conducting 
in Paris a negotiation ad referendum with an agent appointed by the Goy- 
ernment as commissioner ad hoc, the result of which was also to be submitted 
to Congress for its approval; and that the company suddenly withdrew from 
these negotiations in order to deal with the leader of one of the contending 

ties, Intending to ayail itself of the “precarious” condition both of that 
eader himself and of his party. We may therefore affirm, without offendin, 
either truth or justice, that the company departed from the path o 
equity, ot rhc og and good faith, and ventured on the dark by-ways of 
unscrupulous cooing. Serene sooner to attain its desired object by means 
ht 8 ed shrewd, but not honorable. 
Fortunately for Colombia, as well as for the construction of the canal, the 
beral party—more than half the le of the blic—rose in defense of 
hts and interests of the 9 a e oppressive, and at the 
same time feeble and decrepit, government of Mr. Sanclemente; and one of 
its first acts was to protest, its representatives, tthe illegalit 
of the new concession. Those protests have been in due time communicat 
to the representatives of the company and have been made public through 
the press, while their force, as the expression of what will soon be the legiti- 
mate Government of Colombia, has been strengthened by the great victories 
won by the revolution on the battlefields. 

They seem, moreover, to have deterred the company Som delivering the 
stipulated price to the unauthorized Pay, that illegally conducted the ne- 

tions and closed the contract, and this makes the contract, already yoid 
as illegal, void also on account of the company’s failure or refusal to pay the 
amount agreed upon. By this act of the company the new concession be- 
comes nonexisting, and the relations between the company and the Colom- 
bian Government remain what they were previously to this unsuccessful at- 
tempt at setting aside the general principles of law and justice that should 
govern all honorable transactions. 

Legally, then, the only concession that the company holds from the Co- 
lombian vernment, and the only one at present in force, is the one that 
expires within about four years from this date. There is no doubt that this 
will also be the official decision of the new Government, when it is defini- 
tively established; and assoon as that Government is recognized by friendl 
nations and is unimpeded by armed 5 it will proceed, by legal an 
constitutional means and making use of its legitimate authority, to contract 
(in case, of course, that the company fails to falfill the terms of the present 
contract, which shall remain in force until the time of itsexpiration in 1904) 
for the construction of the canal with the company or companies, govern- 
ment or governments, offering the greatest security and the best guaranty 
of its or their recognition and respect of the rights of the Republic. It ma 
be that by that time the New Panama Canal Company will have obtaine 
the necessary means for the completion of the work and that that company 
will have the preference in the granting of a new concession. 

As, however, the people and Government of the United States have for 
some time been greatly concerned with the construction of an inter- 
ew Panama Canal Com offered to this Gov- 
ernment (according to accounts 8 by the American press) some par- 

tion in the form and, to the extent that this Government may deem 
advisable, in the pri e that the company now holds from the Colombian 
Government, an offer and acceptation which in any case would be in violation 
of article 21 of the contract of privilege enacted in 1878; as the American Gov- 
ernment has sent technical commissions to make a study of the best route 
for the construction of the canal, and they may decide on the Panama route 
as the most advantageous; as these studies and investigations may thus lead 
the United States to take a direct interest in the opening of the canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama, the possession and control of which has been faith- 
fully and sly guaranteed and insured to Colombia by this country 
for over half a century—considering all these facts, and also that possibly 
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and probably Colombia will, after the tion of contracts, seek 
to enter into a contract with the Uni States, and that ow the 2 
may, as 


Panama Canal Se continue to hold the privilege 

has done heretofore, endeavor tosecure the official cooperation, in some form, 
of the United States, I take the liberty to present to the American Govern- 
ment, through you, and in the name of the Provisional Government of the 
Republic of Colombia, of which I have the honor to be the authorized diplo- 
matic t. a translation of the manifesto and letter of protest which on 
April 20 last was addressed to the Colombian people, to the New Panama 
Canal Company, and to all whom this subject may concern, by Generals G. 
Va Santos and Focion Soto, president and vice-president, respectively, 
of the Provisional Government. 

J inclose also a translation of the letter that, in behalf of my Government, 
Isent to the company on the Sth of last May. All these documents have 
e the company, and it seems that they have produced the required 
effect. 

I haye, sir, the honor to be, yours, very respectfully, 
[SEAL] A. J. RESTREPO. 


Mr. FAIRBANKS. What is the date of the letter? 

The SECRETARY. ‘‘ Washington, D. C., July 16, 1900.” 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Two years ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFI Does the Senator from Alabama 
desire to have read the documents attached to the letter? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir; I wish to have them read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


* =< the manifesto and official letter, addressed by the Colombian Pro- 
o 


Government to the Panama Canal Company, under the date April 
20, 1900, to protest the validity of the con t entered into between 
the Government o ta and the aforesaid company in regard toan ex- 
tension of time granted to the latter.] 


THE PANAMA CANAL—MANIFESTO. 
Motives that are both legitimate and noble haye prompted the Liberal 


party of Colombia to take up arms in order to insure to the country 


to establish a régime that . the and the very existence 
of the Republic, which are y threatened institutions not framed nor 
sanctioned by the peopleand by functionaries who have received their au- 


thority through absolute disregard of and violent opposition to the will and 
opinion of the majority of citizens. 5 

Both nature and tradition have impelled the patriotic people of Colombia 
to rebel against a condition of in which they are prevented, de jure 
as well as de facto, from exe their timate natural rights, in 
which a great has been deprived of its reed in 
0 1 of the country 


ian people. Any- 
„ 
isted in this country for nearly half a cen- 


ra 
civil wars are often regarded by peoples who haye a attained that lib- 
erty and security after which we are still striving, and he will understand 
the significance of the present revolutionary movement, which already be- 
gins to put an end forever, we hope, to the oppressive government imposed 
on our unfortunate country. 

We, the undersigned, have the honor of being the authorized representa- 
tives of the Liberal party, and therefore of the Colombian people; and the 
following statements and declarations being the faithful expression of the 
country’s will through a Government that will soon be the onay secre 
Government of the blic, should carry the weight that always at es 
to the utterances of a whole nation. 

The contracts that the government of Dr. Manuel Antonio Sanclemente 
may make, without be legally authorized, therefore neither are nor will 
be by the revolutionary government. 

The President of the Republic, Dr. Sanclemente, is not empowered to 
make contracts involving national interests without the assent of the legis- 
ee body N by the people. Whatever is done without that assent 

erefore void. 

We make these statements mainly to prevent all crag oe relating to 
an extension of time in the contract now in force with the Panama Canal 
Company. We concurin and sanction the statements, thaton the same sub- 

ect, made an authorized representative of the revolution, Dr. Alirio Diaz 

nerra, and those that will be made by Dr. Antonio José Restrepo, an t 
especially appointed to act for the provisional government in this Nad other 
important matters. 

e relations between the company and the Republic of Colombia are of a 
purely civil nature and fall, of course, under the jurisdiction and laws of 
this country. The present Governmen is not empowered or authorized by 
any law whatsoever arbitrarily to alter the terms of the contract now in 


force. 

The Liberal party of Colombia considers it an act of criminal resignation 
to allow the repudiated government to endanger the future of the country 
by an imprudent negotiation; and one of the objects of the war in which that 
sen is now en, is to si at or at least oppose, the further sacrifice of 

e interests of the Republic. 

G. VARGAS SANTOS. 


FOCION SOTO. 
CUCUTA, April 20, 1900. 


CUCUTA, April £0, 1900. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE PANAMA CANAL COMPANY, Paris. 


Sır: We have been informed that the government of Mr. Sanclemente, 
whose authority is no r recognized in this country, and whose very ex- 
istence will soon cease to intends to close, be rt his agents, the nego- 
tiation relating to an extension of the time stipula in the contract now in 
force. Although it is to the interest of every concern like the any ON 
so ably represent to inquire into the legal faculties of parties professing to 
transact business in the name of a whole nation, and although we have no 
doubt that, in view of the circumstances, that company will abstain from 
entering into a contract with a government that is not legally empowered 
for the purpose, but whose acts in matters of this kind are subject to revision 
the national Congress, we think it our duty to inform you that the pro- 
onal government of Colombia, of which we have at present the honor of 
heer the highest officers, will not 1 9 ons in the contract 
now in force without the assent of the legislative convention that will as- 
semble as soon as the war is over. 
Having f our duty in communicating to you this information, as 
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well as the manifesto we have issued on the same subject, and which will be 
sige each abroad 3 the foreign press, we remain, dear sir, 
a G. VARGAS 8. 
; Fe, SAE Director of the War 
and Chief of the Liberal Party of Colombia, 


FOCION SOTO, 
Major-General, Chief of the General Staff. 


[Copy of the official letter addressed by Mr. A. J. Restrepo, confidential 
agent of the Colombian Provisional Government in the United States of 
America, to the Panama Canal Company, under date May 8. 1900, to pro- 
test against the TROT of the contract entered into between the Govern- 
ment of ta and the aforesaid company in regard to an extension of 


time granted to the latter.] NEW YORE, May 8. 1900 
* * * 


Mr. PRESIDENT: On the 3d instant I had the honor to address you a cable- 
gram in the following terms: 

PRESIDENT PANAMA CANAL COMPANY, Paris: 

The extension obtained at Bogota is void. The victorious revolution will 
not recognize it. Do not deliver your money to the government of Mr. 
Sanclemente. The coming convention or congress will reject that contract. 
Will send protest by mail. 

RESTREPO, 


Representative of the Revolution. 

In fulfillment of the latter part of this document I send you the present 
letter, which is the formal protest of the Provisional Government of the 
Republic of Colombia, of which I am the authorized representative, against 
the contract of agreement lately made in Bogota between the government 
residing at that city and the company that you so ably represent. 

It a rs from cablegrams received from that capital that the Panama 
Casal Company has obtained a six-year extension to finish the work in the 
Isthmus, through certain compensations made to the Colombian Government, 
among which is mentioned the immediate or early payment to that Govern- 
ment ofa large amount of money. 

Not having any precise data to form an opinion as to the nature of the con- 
tract 83 upon, or as to the advan’ or disadvantages which would 
intrinsically accrue therefrom to the con parties (matters which, so 
far as the company is concerned, it is not my p! to investigate, while so 
far as the Government is conce „such investigation would coe to 
the object of this letter), Ishall confine myself to deny, as I emphatically 
deny, the Government of Mr. Sanclemente the legal faculty to make a con- 
tract of this character which shall be final. Itis well known that contracts 
made by persons not legally ualified are in themselves void. 

In the sessions of the 1 ‘ational Congress the question was discussed as 
to the advisibility of legislating with regard to the granting of the extension 
under consideration, but the discussion gave no 4 results, as it led to 
no final decree and only served to strengthen, if that was possible, the con- 
viction that only the Congress of the Republic might constitutionally and 
legally decide in one sense or another this delicate point of public adminis- 


ion. 
Afterwards the Executive, although knowing from this discussion what 
the national will and opinion were, decided, not without loud protests from 
the press of the country, to send to France, before the company, a respon- 
sible commissioner to prepare an ad referendum contract on the extension 
of the expiring concession. It seemed that it was his intention to be able to 
present to the coming Congress a complete, logical, and luminous document, 
which would prove the advantageousness of the negotiation, and would make 
it acceptable to the Colombian le, even to those who had the least faith 
in the sincerity and commercial reliability of the company, whose previous 
extensions of time had expired without any benefit to the country or any 
appreciable p. in the work commenced. e com- 
ioner himself, Dr. Esgue was adduced by the Goyernment as a Kiar: 
orable purpose. Thecommissioner left, and th 


Dr. erra; more than a gar of words, interviews, consultations, and 

rocrastinations; and, when the country expected an esti domed solution, it 
2 n postponed to 
other interests not “a known. In October of last year civil war broke out 
in Colombia and the country was officially declared in a state of siege 


haracter, no one in Colombia thought that he would take 5 of the 
Š the civil war to meddle with forbidden sub- 


also against the the presumptive lack of good 


who, with a know ledips of all the facts, has contracted persons not 


legally qualified, and has besides ignored the ad hoc commissioner in charge 
of the negotiations to deal with an insignificant clique, who are on the point 


of being expelled from the office they have x 

The 8 through their attorneys, the sessions of the 1898 
Congress, in which this matter was discussed. They afterwards began an 
ad referendum negotiation with the commissioner, Dr. Esguerra, and now 
the same company are contracting with persons that they know very well 
have no legal power for that purpose. It follows, therefore, that the com- 
peny have throughout this matter with perfect knowledge of what 

oy ——— doing, and to-morrow they will have no right to complain or pose 
as victims. 

The Government for whom I have the honor of speaking represents more 
than one-half of the Republic. It has armies on land and men-of-war on the 
sea, At present it a civilized war against the dishonest and oppres- 
sive government that signed the extension under consideration, and the 
new government does not, and will not. recognize or approve the suspicious 
(to say the least) concession that the canal company just obtained at 


Bogota. 
‘Whether said new government shall modify the present constitution of 
the country through a national convention, or whether the extension is to 


be considered by the ordinary Congress, the company may rest assured that 
the legislative representatives of Colombian nation will never give their 
assent to this transactio; 


m. 

Being certain that I am faithfully in reting the wish of my constituents 
and of the great majority of the Colombian people; being equally certain 
that the revolution victorious in two months at the most. and not 
wishing the French company to lose any amount of money that they may 
now deliver to the Government at ta, I wish to warn them in time, that 
they may be on rā inst the schemes of the unprincipled clique that 
surrounds the old President of the tottering régime. 

I am of course aware of the fact that governments are considered con- 
tinuous in their existence and solitary in their responsibilities, and this is 
no doubt the principle depended upon by the company in its present under- 
taking. But the company should not forget that there is another principle 
which in Colombia is recognized as constitutional, namely, the right of revi- 
sion by a new government of the acts of its predecessors. What was illegal 
and void under the former can never be 1 and valid under the latter. So 
that if the day of revision comes, as it undoubtedly come, let not the 
company allege their ignorance of the true state of affairs nor bring forth 
expenses already incurred and payments already made. 

his letter and the cablegram copies above explain what the actual state 

of affairs is. Later on Colombia will decide what it is best for her todo. At 

present it concerns the company, before disbursing their millions, to become 
r ing this important matter. 

It is regret that I have fulfilled this duty, which is not of a pleasant 
nature. I wish, moreover, to add that one of my constituents has alread 
anticipated me. Dr. Focion Soto has protested from his headquarters, an 
as soon as that protest reaches me I shall have the honor of forwarding it to 

‘ou. Dr. o Diaz Guerra, authorized spokesman of the revolution in 
country, has also protested through the press against the „ 
made at Bogota. I herein inclose the documents relating to the su deot: 

As anyone who undertakes to speak for another should produce cre- 
dentials, and as the distance does not allow me to do so in the present case, 
mine are at the company’s disposal in Washington, D. C.,at the Hotel Coch- 
rane, 

Iam, dear sir, your obedient servant, 
A. J, RESTREPO. 

The PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH PANAMA CANAL COMPANY, 

Paris, France. 


CONSULAR SERVICE, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Maraibo, April 4, 1900, 
Hon. THOMAS W. CRIDLER, 
Third Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR Mr. CRIDLER: I take herewith the liberty to introduce to you 
Dr, Antonio José Restrepo of Medellin, Colombia. 
Dr. Restrepo is a 1 of high pry iia Sty his country and well 
known to me. He will explain the object of his visit to you personally. 
Recommending Dr. Restrepo to your kind consideration, I have the honor 
to remain, yours, very truly, 
E. H. PLUMACHER, 


United States Consul. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the object of the visit of that 
gentleman to the United States, bearing with him copies of the 
protests made by the provisional government of Colombia against- 
this canal concession, claimed now by the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, was to inform our Government, so that we would not 
predicate our action upon such a basis as that. I suppose, Mr. 
President, that that was one of the reasons which induced Mr. 
McKinley to take action of a very decisive and very summary 
character as between Nicaragua and Costa Rica at a time to 
which I will refer presently. 

I wish to introduce now, without reading them, extracts from 
the constitution of Colombia, printed as a document by order of 
the Senate, I believe, or by order of the committee, which I will 
insert in my remarks for the purpose of sustaining the attitude 
taken by the provisional government, that the concessions held 
and operated now by the Panama Canal Company are not valid 
under the constitution of Colombia. 


POLITICAL CONSTITUTION OF COLOMBIA. 
Title I—Of the nation and the territory. > 
see 1. The Colombian nation is reorganized as a centralized re- 


mblic. 

£ ART. 2. The sovereignty resides essentially and exclusively in the nation, 
and from it emanate the public powers which shall be exercised within the 
limits prescribed by this constitution. 

ART. 4. The territory, together with the public property therein con- 
tained, belongs exclusively to the nation. 

Title I. Of the inhabitants, native and foreign. 

ART. 10. It is the cuy of all citizens and foreigners in Colombia to live in 
eee to the constitution and the laws and to respect and obey the au- 

orities. 

Title V.—Of the national powers and the public service. 

ART. 57. All public authorities shall be limited, and shall perform their 

respective functions independently. 
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Arr. 58. The lawmaking power shall be vested in a Congress. The Con- 
gress shall be composed of a Senate and a House of Representatives. 

ART. 60. The judicial power shall be exercised by a ea er court, by 
superior district art a and by such other tribunals and inferior courts 
as may be established by law. 

Title VI.—Of the assembling and functions of Congress. 


ART. 76. Congress shall make the laws. 

IV. To regulate the administration of Panama. 

IX. To authorize the Government to make contracts, negotiate loans, 
Sawer ae property, and exercise other functions wit constitu- 

ional limits. 

XIV. To approve or reject contracts or agreements entered 60 the 
President of the Republic with private persons, companies, or political cor- 
porations in which the national treasury is interested if they have not been 

reviously authorized, or if the formalities prescribed by Congress haye not 
eon complied with, or if any conditions contained in the law authorizing 
them have been disregarded. 2 

XVII. To decree the execution or continuance of public works and the 
erection of public monuments. 7 1 

XX. To approve or reject treaties entered into by the Government with 
foreign powers. 

XXII. To limit or regulate the appropriation or conveying of public lands. 


Title VIII. Of the Senate. 


ART. 98. The Senate shall also be invested with the following powers: 
ware permit the passage of foreign troops through the territory of the 
c. 


Title XI.—Of the President and Vice-President of the Republic. 


ART. 118. The President of the Republic shall exercise the following pow- 
ers in relation to the iy jeg department: 

I. To open and close the ordinary sessions of con 7 

II. To convene congress in extraordinary sessions for serious reasons of 
public convenience and after previous consultation with the council of state. 

III. To present to congress at the beginning of each legislature a message 
on the acts of the administration. 

IV. Tosend at the same time to the house of representatives the budget 
of the revennes and expenses, anda general account of the budget and the 
treasury. 

V. To give to the houses of the legislature such information as they may 
call for on affairs not requiring secrecy. 

VI. To furnish efficient aid to the houses when they demand it, placing at 
their di: J. if n the public force, 

VII. To rate in the enactment of laws, by 5 bills through 
the medium or the ministers, exercising the right to veto legislative acts, 
— 95 compiymg with the duty to approve them, in accordance with this 

on. 

VIII. To issue decrees that shall have the force of ete enactments, 
in such cases and with such formalities as are ri in Article 121. 

ART. 120. The president of the Republic, as the chief executive officer of 
the nation. shall exercise the following power: 

X. To direct diplomatic and commercial relations with other powers and 
sovereigns, to appoint at his pleasure and receive the respective agents, and 
to negotiate treaties and conventions with foreign powers. 

All treaties shall be submitted for the approval of Congress, and the con- 
ventions shall be approved by the President, in the recess of the House, a fa- 
vorable 8 of the ministers of the council of state having been pre- 
viously obtained. 

Title XVII. -O the departmental and municipal administration. 

Ant. 185. The assemblies shall direct and enco! by means of ordi- 
nances and with the resources belonging to the department, primary educa- 
tion and charities, the industries already established and the introduction of 
new ones, im tion, the importation of forei Soa oro the colonization 
of lands belonging to the department, the o ing of roads and navigable 
canals, the construction of railways, the utilization of forests belonging to 
the department, the improvement of rivers, matters relating to the seal po: 
lice, the superintendence of the revenues and Sonu of the districts, and 
generally whatever relates to local interests and Perey progrese. 

ART. 188. The property, rights, values, and shares which, law. or by 
decrees of the national government, or by any other title, belonged to the 
late sovereign States, are noray conveyed to the respective departments 
and shall belong to them during their legal existence. 1 

The immovable property specified in article 202 is not included in this 
conveyance. 


BOGOTA, August h, 1386. 


In further sup of that position, I will now read certain 
rts, in fact all that is in quotation marks, of an interview with 
ilva, former minister from Colombia to the United States, had 
on the 20th of March, 1902, and printed in the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser of New York. I believe it is a respectable Republican 
paper, is it not? I think it is highly respectable. Mr. Silva was 
recalted as minister to this Government. 

I feel authorized to state that Mr. Silva, being a great lawyer, 
as I understand he is—that is the information we have about 
him—was recalled because he held that the concession which ex- 
tends this right to the Panama Canal Company from 1904 to 1910, 
six years, is absolutely null and yoid. Of course a man like that 
did not serve the pu s of the present Government of Colom- 
bia, because they could not raise any more money on his opinion. 
They were stranded if they did not get rid of Silva. They would 
have no chance to get a part of the $40,000,000 that we are to pay 
to the Panama Canal Company, of which they demand a million 
to be paid to them at once. How many more millions God only 
knows, or his Satanic Majesty, who, I think, has a good deal 
more to do with this business than the Almighty. 

In that interview 

Señor Silva was shown 2 dispatch from Washington announcing that his 
successor, Señor José Vicente Concha, had prepared a statement which he 
intended to present to the State Department, in which he showed that a 
clear title to the Panama Canal property could be given. 

“I doubt very much,” said Señor Silva, if Señor Concha's arguments will 

rove conclusive to the State Department. The French company itself is in 


loubt as to the legitimacy of its rights. In its circular, da December 26, 
1898, ocenrred the following.” 


con- 


This is from the circular of the Panama Canal Company: 

“The concession of the New Panama Canal Company was 1 oe 
Colombian Government by law dated May 28, 1878, extends by law dated 
December 26, 1890, and by law dated August 4, 1893. The time for the com- 
pletion of the canal is thereby fixed at October, 19004 


More than two years from now— 
but in this present month of December, 1898, the Government of Colombia 
has granted an additional extension of six years to 1910, subject to the formal- 
ity of ratification by congress when it reconvenes.” 


Mr. Silva; after making that quotation, proceeds: 

The congress met and repudiated this extension granted to the French 
company 8 president of the republic; it refused to ratify the treaty 
signed by the executive, and adjourned. Since then there have been no 
sessions of con , civil war rendering its convocation impracticable. Al- 
though in war time the power of the executive is amplified, this 888 
had not been provided for, and the statutes are silent on the authority of 
the president to enter into such an ment as the extension of the canal 
concession. Consequently this question will have to be settled before the 
extension of the French concession beyond 1904 is considered legal. 

Besides this there is article 21 of the original contract to consider. This 


says: 
The concessionaires, or those who in time to come will succeed to their 
rights, have authority to transfer these rights to other capitalists or finan- 
cial companies, but they are absolutely forbidden to surrender them or to 
aoe a Ton to a foreign government or country.” 
not all. 


Says Mr. Silva: 

If you read article 22 of the same contract you will see that the con- 
cessionaires not only lose their rights if at the expiration of the time allotted 
them for a construction of the canal the canal is not navigable, but that 
they also forfeit the bond of 750,000 francs furnished by them, together with 
the interest on that sum. 


Colombia holds their bond for 750,000 francs as security that 
they will complete this canal. No wonder they are pp 
when they see the dismal condition in which they are placed an 
that this bond with its obligations is staring these men in the 
face as a personal and private obligation, not an obligation of a 
corporation that they can shake off at will and pleasure. 

Article 28 specifies, further, that in case of forfeiture of rights the land 
granted to the concessionaires shall revert to the State, without indemni 


of any kind,as well as all buil works, and improvements. 


dings, ma 
The only property which would remain in the possession of the concession- 


aires would be their capital, ships, provisions, and furniture. 

They would be like the early Western immigrant. When he 
wanted to move from one habitation to another, he would rise 
up in the morning and take a bucket of water, put out the fire, 
and call his dog, and go and establish his home at another place. 
That is the shape they are in. 

With all this you will Sany aos that the title which the French a eed 


is offering for is far from a clear one. I have the 
of a treaty at Washington between the United States and ombia 


The only thing we can do, Mr. President 


which I believe would solve the question, but so far no official action has 
been taken. 


Instead of having a treaty between the United States and Co- 
lombia, Colombia has thrown us off to deal with a private cor- 
poration, and says make your contract with the Panama Canal 
Company, not with us.” I Say, No, never in the world, because 
when we make a contract I want somebody who can guarantee 
the other end of it and make it good, not a bankrupt corporation 
that plunges $69,000,000, at a single downfall, in order to get 
$40,000,000 from the Congress of the United States.” 

Says Mr. Silva, further: 

The French minister of foreign relations has had his attention called to 
articles 21, 22, and 23 of the contract, so that the attempt of the French Canal 


Company to treat with the United States without first establishing its right 
toso treat is a strange proceeding, to say the least. 


The honorable Senators who represent the minority of the com- 
mittee say that is a perfectly legitimate act, a very natural thing 
todo. Mr. Silva says it appears to him to be a very strange act, 
and so it does to all mankind except the minority of this com- 

In my opinion the Colombian Congress will never ratify the extension of 
the concession of the French Canal Company to 1910. The Government, by 
allowing the epee to expire in 1904, would become ot property 
valued at $40,000,000. Idonot see why it should extend his privilege six years 
when it need not. 

Dr. Restrepo— 


The man whose writing has been read here this morning— 


who represents the Liberals of Colombia, now in rebellion, had this to say 
on the same question: “The Conservatives are badly in need of money. 
They realize t the Liberals are becoming a greater menace every day. 
With the exception of Panama and Colon, we already are in possession of the 
whole Isthmus. The Government troops want silver for pay instead of the 
worthless paper money with which they are peng paid. Gold is needed for 
the purchase of arms and ammunition and ships of war. Inorder to get this 
ld the Government has hit upon the plan of giving away something worth 
(0,000,000 for $1,000,000. That is what President Sanclemente got for sign- 
g the 1904-1910 extension of franchise which the Congress had refused to 
ra 5 
The Liberals of Colombia notified the French Canal Company that this ex- 
tension granted upon the sole authority of one man, in spite of the o tion 
of the entire congress, was not valid, and the State Department at Washing- 
ton received a note of similar import. In spite of this fact the French com- 
y seve 1,000,000 for the signature of Sanclemente. To-day it is beginning 
en t the cause of the revolution will triumph, and that is the reason 
why it is anxious to sell out before 1004. Señor Silva was replaced probably 
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Seoane baa not give assurances at Washington that this 1910 extension 
would egal. 
The present Colombian Government is friendly to France, and is now nego- 


tiating for a loan at Paris, so it sent Sefior Concha to Washington to smooth 
over the obstacles in the way of the sale to the United States of the French 
concession. 

“There will be no decision in the Panama Canal matter while the revolu- 
tion in Colombia is in progress. The State tment is fully aware of all 
the flaws in the Frenc 898 contract, and will not buy a defective title. 
After 1904 all doubts as to the legitimacy of the contract will have been dis- 
pelled. The Liberals will then have triumphed in Colombia and taken pos- 
session of the forfeited canal property.“ < 


I would not, Mr. President, on account of the suspicions that 
are always engendered in respect to these interviews, have read 
that independently of and separately from what I have,shown 
officially this morning from the State Department. That inter- 
view informed me of the situation, but I did not present it to 
the Senate until I knew that I had safe ground to stand on. 
Now I have established it in a formal way, in protests that have 
been issued and notified to the Panama Canal pany, notified 
to the Colombian Government, the opposing government, noti- 
fied to the United States, that the Liberal party in Colombia, 
now professing to have, and having, the sup of the great 
majority of that people, will never ratify these. ements that 
we are bidding $40,000,000 for. P 

Mr. President, we might as well throw 1 into the sea 
as to appropriate it to this broken-down pany that is now 
speeding to its last moments of existence w it knows that this 
bribe to Sanclemente of a million dollars, wħich he paid in gold, 
is not going to hold good, that they can not fealize anything from 
it, and that the Colombian people after 190%; two years from now, 
will repudiate the whole thing and claig the property, as they 


have a perfect right to do. j 

They commit an act of ba pte falling from $109,000,000 
to $40,000,000 in a proposition to se t property. There is not 
a bankrupt court in the United States, nor in France, nor in the 
world that would sustain a sale made by an acknowledged bank- 
py shed by one who becomes a bankrupt and files his petition for 
a discharge when he claimed to hold a property Worth $109,000,000 
and had sold it for $40,000,000. 

And yet upon technicalities our learned friends in the minority 
of this committee insist that that is a valid transaction and bind- 
ing, not only upon Colombia but upon the clean conscience of this 
great and noble Republic. I repudiate it. I deny the 1 
ment against my country, that it is capable of entering into as 
questionable a contract as that. 

Now, Mr. President, I have presented the points I desired to 
present to show that this contract is not of the value of a last 

year’s bird’s-nest. It is void, and not only void, but itis fraudu- 

ent, and the Colombian people represented by the Liberal Govern- 
ment repudiate it and give us notice that they intend in future to 
repudiate it. Are we still to persist in paying $40,000,000 to the 
Panama Canal Company for a contract that is thus assailed and 
proved to be not merely void, but fraudulent; for that is what 
these men charge? 

Now, sir, that war is going on. It has been flagrant every 
day since that transaction took place and since that Congress 
adjourned. They did resolve before they went out that the 
presidency was vacant, and thereupon the president of the pro- 
visional government assumed that he was in lawful authority. 
From that day to this he has so contended. He has had his 
armies in the field and fought heavy battles, in which there have 
been great losses on both sides. 

This controversy ina minor way represents, notin principle, but 
in the action of the people concernfed, that great and terrific contro- 
versy in which we were concerned in 1861-1865. They fight with 
desperate determination, and they are at it to-day. e latest ac- 
counts in the newspapers, by telegraph, on yesterday were that the 
Government, or the Conservatives, as they are called, were attack- 
ing the Liberals, who are fortified in Panama, and that those out- 
side the walls had 7,000 troops and those inside the walls had about 
4,000. There are ten or twelve thousand men to-day engaged in 
battle originating out of these unlawful acts, about which we are 
quietly legislating, with a view of paying a company that have 
got up the row $40,000,000 for their interference. That is the 
situation to-day. 

There is another fact connected with that war which I want to 
call to the attention of the American people. I have the honor 
of being listened to by a faithful and splendid Democrat, almost 
the only one who is here. The Senate is not my audience. I 
wish it distinctly understood that I am speaking to the American 
people, and through them I will speak to the Senate. 

I have presented now these facts, but I want to connect another 
one with it as another cause of the war. Why are these men 
called Liberals and Conservatives? It is an old political division, 
commencing on the first outbreak after the revolution in Mexico, 
and it has followed all the Spanish-American States after their 
first organization. The revolutions in those different Govern- 


ments found the bonds of church and state irrevocable in all 
these Spanish provinces, and they revolted at that. Mexico in 
consequence of it had 52 presidents in fifty years, and Panama 
has had about that number of governors in sixty years. There 
are few States, if any,exempt; perhaps Chile and perhaps Argen- 
tina. There are few States, if any, in South America or in North 
America or in Central America that have escaped this same con- 
flict that is raging to-day in Colombia. The division of parties is 
the Liberal and the church party, or Conservatives. 

I read to the Senate the other day a paper from Pope Leo XIII, 
a corcordat made with Colombia in 1888. It is in the RECORD 
here. It is established as a part of the fundamental government 
of that Republic, not an established church; Leo would not have 
it that way; but an independent church represented by the Holy 
See and negotiating in aa ponnien capacity with Colombia as an 
independent Republic. e two governments came to an agree- 
ment and made a compact, which is set forth in that concordat. 

The establishment of that concordat so long after Panama 
and Colombia had their struggles to maintain independence was 
a serious blow at the liberal party in that country. They felt 
that the liberties for which they had actually been fighting for 
years and years were to be blotted out by the concordat. ere 
it is in its hideous monstrosity, which permits aman anda woman 
who are duly married according to the laws of the United States 
and who have gone to Colombia, either of them, to marry some 
other person without any judicial decree of separation, if that 

ge between them was not celebrated by the authority of 
the Catholic church; and if the poor woman, for instance, was 
deserted in this way and the man married another woman in ac- 
cordance with the rites of the Catholic Church, the only conces- 
sion to be made at all was that the issue by her should be consid- 
ered to be legitimate, and he should tuke care of them until she 
married again in accordance with the rules of the church. 

When you come to education the public schools are not onl: 
under the patronage but under the control of the e. an 
the bishop of each district fixes all the schoolbooks, secular and 
ecclesiastical. 

Not only so, but the Government is pledged that if any man 
makes a lecture or writes an article or utters an opinion contrary 
to the tenets of the established church or of the independent 
church connected with Colombia by the concordat he is liable 
to criminal punishment, and the Government is bound to punish 
him and en, to do it. Not only so, but there is a provision 
that the annual budget shall contain a certain large amount—in 
one instance it mentions a hundred thousand dollars a year—for 
the purpose of maintaining the church in that country. 

Now, I am presenting these facts tothe American people. Ido 
not care what the Senators think about them, but I know the 
people will take note of it. I know the people of the United 
States do not want to go to Colombia under a contract which sus- 
tains the majesty and superiority of the laws of that State over a 
canal bill where honorable men, though they may be workmen, 
may desire to go and conduct their business, or same man may 
desire to go there and stay for the purpose of maintaining a little 
shop to make some money for his wife and children. Iknow that 
our people are not going to consent, for the purpose of getting a 
canal, to pay $40,000,000 for the opportunity of placing themselves 
beneath the yoke of that concordat. 

The people will make points upon Senators on either side of this 
Chamber who undertake to put them and their affairs in that 
category by an expenditure of $40,000,000 and then deal with a 
corporation that is denounced by the liberal party, now in arms 
and fighting around Panama, as being absolutely and unquestion- 
ably violative of the constitution of Colombia of 1886. 

hat is as far as I care to go, Mr. President, in the presenta- 
tion of that question. So in the very threshold of this legisla- 
tion we are met by a company that is denounced by more than 
half of Colombia as a fraud and an outrage and as a conspirator 
in favor of the church party and against liberal government. 
Whether it is true or not, what difference does it make? Itshows 
the state of feeling there. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Suppose the Liberals win? 

Mr. MORGAN. They say if they win they regard all these 
concessions as being void. 

Mr. SPOONER. If they win and in season do not ratify a 
treaty, this bill provides for the Nicaragua Canal? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, Mr. President; but I have rights that be- 
long to me as an American citizen and I do not wish to be com- 
pelled to make some disreputable contract with some party in 
order to get them. I do not think that is a good protocol or 
frontispiece for our legislation. Weare a free people yet, and 
unless we are bound by some ties that Iam unconscious of, we 
are not bound take this contract, and if it turns out to be a bad 
one, then claim that we have got a hold on the good one, because 
we have got the Nicaragua route; but you have not. 

Mr. McKinley made a contract with those people dependent on 
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the fact that Congress would authorize him to opire that terri- 
tory from them. If Congress, instead of doing t, authorizes 
the President to acquire the territory from Colombia, and finds that 
it can not doit because of the endangered situation of the Panama 

Company, because of its unconstitutional exaction; if you 
can not get a title, then when you turn to Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua they will say, ‘‘ Excuse us; you would have no dealings 
with us. You refused toaccept the protocol of McKinley. When 
you found out you could sat a contract with Colombia you 
wish to stand upon it now. e agreed to make terms with you 
and you would not do it.“ That is the situation. By providing 
that the Government shall first deal with Colombia we throw 
away all the advantages and rights that Mr. KcKinley put it in 
our power to acquire from Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

You tie our hands by trying to hunt out and arrange an agree- 
ment with Colombia, which at once it is seen we can not make. 
So when I present questions of this kind to the honorable Senate, 
I feel that they must realize that there can not be any sound, 

ractical basis for this project or contrivance at all. It must be 

or delay; I suggest that it can not be for anything else. I am 
making no question about motives, but I have a right to differ in 
opinion with others as to the effect of our conduct, and I say that 
to make this bargain with Colombia under these conditions is 
inevitably to delay the canal not only in Colombia, but also in 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua indefinitely, and to put ourselves abso- 
lutely in the power of those two Republics, unless we take an 
army and go down there and drive them out. That is the only 
alternative presented to us. 

There never was a more mistaken piece of legislation than this, 
and I say that my friend from Wisconsin can not amend it so as 
to make it right. Iknow he is not going to insist upon the amend- 
ment that has been offered here in his name. I know perfectly 
well that it has to be modified and has to be reduced in its scope 
to meet the offer of the church party in Colombia. 

Mr. SPOONER. If the Senator will allow me, as he uses my 
name and says that I will not offer the amendment, does he mean 
that Iam not the author of it? . 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam satisfied the Senator wrote it. 

Mr. SPOONER. And the Senator was the author of it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course. 

Mr. SPOONER. And not only wrote it, but devised it. 

Mr. MORGAN. But the Senator did not offer it and has not 
offered it in the Senate. $ 

Mr. SPOONER. But the Senator will offer it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Isay it has not been offered here by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, but it has been offered by the minority of 
the committee who reported it. They want it in one shape; and 
I suppose when the Senator from Wisconsin comes to put it in the 
shape to suit himself, after due deliberation, he will put it in in 
a different shape. So you would have two amendments here. 
One that the minority of the committee have committed them- 
selves solemnly to in their written report, in which they incor- 

rate the amendment and all the terms it contains. The other 
is to come. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will say to the Senator that in the amend- 
ment which I shall offer there will not be any essential change. 

Mr. MORGAN. If I could see that—I have been for several 
days anxiously trying to see it, but it has not been convenient to 
the Senator to offer it to me—I could form some judgment of my 
own about it; and I propose to discuss it in the best light I have, 
and that is entirely by guess. The ingenuity of the Senator from 
Wisconsin has, I sw , framed that amendment after all so as 
to make it harmonious with the ppur treaty with Colombia. 
That is the 0 which I shall have to treat it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will say to the Senator that the amend- 
ment which I intend to offer will be an amendment which will 


conform to the p ecise terms of the treaty with Colombia. 
‘ Mr. MORGAN. If Icould just see that I would know what 
t meant. 


Mr. 5 The Senator will know when I have the time 
to draw it. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is a very general statement. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator will see it as soon as I have an 


0 unity to prepare it. 
Mr. MORGAN. Well, it must be a piece of very intricate 
work to take so long to complete it. 

Mr. SPOONER. Iam not so situated that I have nothing else 
to do except to attend to this canal. 

Mr. MORGAN. Neither am I. Ihave a world of work around 
me, and I try to do it all. 

I am obliged, Mr. President, now to say this about the subject: 
The Senator assures me that he wants to modify the amendment 
so as not to make specific, as I understand it, the demand we make 
of Colombia as the condition of making this forty-million-dollar 
trade. I want it ific. Before that forty-million-dollar trade 
came to light and into view they were specific. There was a 
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breath almost of heroism in the amendment that the Senator from 
Wisconsin offered at that time, demanding perpetual and ex- 
clusive rights under the control of the United States in that 
canal. That accords exactly with our policy; that accords with 
the policy of the bill before the Senate; that accords with the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which we discussed here so long, and it 
accords with the policy announced by various Presidents, begin- 
ning with General Grant. 

General Grant first made the proclamation of that policy, as I 
will presently show. This heroic amendment is now being emas- 
culated and has to undergo some surgical treatment, clipping off 
in one place or another, so as to reduce it down and squeeze it 
into the provisions of this corporate charter of the Panama Canal 
Company or of this convention that has been offered by Colombia. 
Colombia never had anything really to do with it. It was offered 
by a pretended government there that is staggering on its last 
feet, and which before the sun sets may be wiped out of existence 
by defeat at Panama. That is where we are, and all this, Mr. 
President, to enable us to get a little more breath until we can 
rise to the magnitude of the occasion and get our consent to 
accommodate and oblige the American people by doing their will 
with the money that they pay into their Treasury, 

In his address delivered on the 5th and 6th days of the present 
month the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna] said: 


It is only very recently that the opportunity has come to us to consider 
other routes; 


For the purpose of giving a little more emphasis to that, I will 
read it again: 

It is only very recently that the opportunity has come to us to consider 
other routes. For years we talked and wrote about the Nicaragua Canal 


until it has become a sentiment. It seemed to be the only route across the 
Isthmus available to this country or to its citizens for the construction of a 


canal. 

Mr. ee I say we have dwelt upon the question of the Nica: 
Canal as a sentiment until we have grown to believe that there was no other 
route ble or available. Two years ago, when this thought seemed to be 
forced upon the people of this coun’ more than unusual interest, ow- 
ing to the late war with Spain, when ge of the famous war ship, the 
Oregon, from San Francisco to Cuba ed the attention of the world toa 
feat which had never been . Sore by any other vessel. it was an advertise- 
ment for our Navy, but at the same time it was an object lesson; and with 
our fleets divided and scattered broadcast over the world we seemed to be 
forced as a military necessity to the conclusion that a canal must be built. 


Well, that was a heavy pressure, and I was in hopes it would 
win, but it has not as yet, and will not so long as the railroads 
can prevent it—never. 

The voyage of the Oregon, which stands by itself in naval his- 
tory as the most intrepid and the most wisely conducted of all 
naval expeditions, began from San Francisco on March 9, 1898, 
and ended at Jupiter Inlet, Florida, May -one days of 
anxiety, as keen and distressing as a great nation ever felt. 

I wonder, Mr. President, if the supposed, not real, possibility 
of peng the United States $5,000,000 by a questionable bar- 
gain with a disre ae company will induce the Senate to make 
this national and anxiety again possible. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Will the Senator permit me to offer an 
amendment at this point? 

Mr. MORGAN. An amendment to the ponding bill? 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. An amendment to the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let it be read. I thought the Senator in ad- 
dressing the Senate yesterday had no amendment to make. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. I offer it as an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
desire to have the amendment read? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, I want it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment intended to be 
pro by the Senator from Indiana will be read. 

e SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert in the amendment of 
Mr. Spooner, as section 7, the following: 

. 7. That the Secreta: f the Treasury rized 
onthe credit of the United a Sen time 330 Doany 
required to defray expenditures authorized by this act (such proceeds when 
received to be used only for the purpose of meeting such expenditures) the 
sum of 8130, 000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, and to prepare 
and issue therefor coupon or bonds of the United States in such 
form as he may prescribe and in denominations of $20 or some multiple of 
that sum, redeemable in gold coin at the pleasure of the United States after 
ten years from the date of their issue and payable twenty years from such 
date, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in gold coin, at the rate of 2 
per cent per annum; and the bonds herein authorized shall be exempt from 
all taxes or duties of the United States, as wellas from taxation in any form 
by or under State, municipal, or local authority. 

Provided, That said bonds may be disposed. of by the Secretary of the 
Treasury at not less than par, under such lations as he may prescribe, 
but no commissions shall be allowed or palit thereon: and a sum not exceed- 
ing one-tenth of 1 per cent of the amount of the bonds herein authorized is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated to pay the expense of preparing, advertising, and issuing the same: 
And provi rther, That none of the said bonds shall be snd to pay the 
sums a ted in sections 1 and 2 of this act or to pay the sum of $10,- 
000,000 appropriated in section 5 of this act. 


amendment of the ` 
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Mr. MORGAN. That means, if I understand it, that so far as | as that these people will enjoy the advantage of it, and not the 


the $40,000,000 are concerned, they must be paid to France in gold. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. That is appropriated out of revenue now 
in the Treasury. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand. That means gold. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Yes, gold. This proposed amendment 
provides for the difference between the present cash payments 
and the estimated cost of the canal. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand. That is, the $40,000,000 must 
be paid in gold, because the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH], who sits on the right of the Senator from Indiana, 
would never admit that a payment out of the Treasury of the 
United States should ever be anything but a payment in gold. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Weare on a gold basis. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; we are on a gold basis as to the Panama 
Canal to the extent of $40,000,000. We are on a gold basis as to 
that, and on a gold basis also as to the $10,000,000 that is appro- 

riated here for the purpose of acquiring the concession from 
lombia. Very well, we have got toa gold basis about that, be- 
cause they need money there very badly, and if you want to get 
a bargain out of them, this is the time to do it, and they will not 
have anything but gold. i 

That is evidenced by the remonstrance which I have read this 
morning. But when you come to the balance of it, you must 
build the canal by the issuance of bonds. I am very averse to 
issuing any more bonds, particularly when we have in the Treas- 
ury a plethora of money. Ican see no reason in the world for 
resorting to raising money by the issuance of bonds in this bill, 
except to delay or defeat the canal. Itcan not be for anything 
else. It would have that effect. 

I remember when Mr. Bryan was a member of the other House, 
a gentleman for whom I have the highest respect and in whose 
judgment and in whose honor and 3 I have the most per- 
fect confidence. He introduced a bill there to build the Nicaragua 
Canal, and he proposed to raise the money to build it by the issue 
of greenbacks. I believe it was a di proposition to build the 
canal by the Government. At all events, the money was to be 
raised by the issue of greenbacks. He came to me with the propo- 
suon, and we went to the Marble Room and had a conference 
about it. 

I said to Mr. Bryan If you can not get nearer to the subject 
of a canal than that, do not e: t me to support the bill. I can 


not doit, I will not do what I conceive to bean unconstitutional 
thing even for the purpose of getting a canal.” I believe the 
issue of nbacks as a legal tender is unconstitutional when it 


is made for any other purpose than that nest of facts and circum- 
stances that the Supreme Court gathered together in order to 
enable it to decide that the issue of greenbacks was constitutional 
as a war measure. 

Now, the Senator from Indiana will understand that I must 
break away from him on this proposition, haying broken away 
from a very dear political friend for a less reason than he furnishes. 
But why any American citizen should want now to engage in 
anything that requires the issue of bonds when we have got a 

` Treasury that is overfiowing with money, and we do not know 
what to do with it, I can not understand, unless the Senator pro- 
pars by putting on this æolian attachment to this affair he will 
able to defeat the whole thing. I am afraid the Senator has 
some delight in the expectation. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Doesthe Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. I regret that my honorable friend from 
Alabama so misunderstands the purpose of the amendment. It 
is a very reasonable and natural provision for an extraordinary 
expenditure which must be made. I shall offer it to the Senator’s 
bill if, unfortunately, the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SrooxkRI should not be adopted hee Senate. 

One objection to the Senator’s bill is, I think , that he requires the 
entire cost of the canal by the Nicaragua route, some $180,000,000, 
to be paid out of the current revenues of the Government. The 
canal when built will stand for centuries; and I believe it is proper 
conservatism, I believe it is the wisest statesmanship, to distribute 
that burden over a reasonable period in the future, instead of im- 
posing it entirely and absolutely upon the taxpayers as the work 
progresses. 

Mr. MORGAN. They expect the canal to make money. The 
Suez Canal is making 18 per cent on an investment of $150,000,000, 
and we expect this canal to make money. So far as posterity is 
concerned, we think we will give them very large percentages of 
gain from the canal itself; but if we do not we will do a better 
thing than that for them, we will relieve them from the monpa 
of the railroads in charging them unconscionable rates upon their 
productions, and we will go further than that, we will reduce the 


canal tolis upon this canal to such an extent and in such a way 


officeholders or the men who manage these great concerns. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Iask the Senator if the commerce of other 
countries will not pass through this canal? 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, yes; and we will charge them on that. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Is it not proper that the tolls derived from 
that canal should go toward paying the expense incurred in 
building the canal? 

oe MORGAN Of course; and that will enable us to reduce 
the tolls. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
Alabama to say that we intend tocharge tolls on the canal. For 
information, I want to ask the Senator if it is not true that we 
have entered into a treaty which obligates us to allow all the na- 
tions of the world to use that canal on precisely the same terms 
and at the same charges that we do? 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. MORGAN. I do. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Will the Senator state what route he refers 
to as being covered by such treaty provision as that of which the 
Senator speaks? 

Mr. BAILEY. Iwas directing my question to the Senator from 
Alabama as to the Ni a route. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Oh, as to the Nicaragua route. 

Mr. BAILEY. As to the treaty with Great Britain, I am not 
sure that it is confined to any specific route. I think it is as to an 
isthmian canal. My judgment is that we obligated ourselves in 
that treaty that all the nations of the world observing its terms 
should use it on precisely the same terms and conditions as we. 
I remember that was one of the grounds upon which I voted 
against the Pane 

Mr. MORGAN. I will assume that that is so, yet I do not be- 
lieve it; but for the sake of the ar; ent, I will assume that it 
is so, and give the Senator the full benefit of it. Still, what is to 

revent the United States, after it has built this canal, from re- 

ucing the tolls to a rate that will be a mere figment upon our 
coastwise trade, or upon any trade that passes through the canal? 
When we improve rivers and harbors, as we do by the expend- 
iture of many millions annually, we do not propose to recoup 
ourselves by charging tolls on our rivers and harbors. 

Mr. B EY. .That was not the point of my question. I 
understood the Senator from Alabama to say that we were 
going to give our people the full enjoyment of these low rates 
and we were going to charge on foreign commerce. 

Mr. MORGAN. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then I misunderstood the Senator, because I 
ventured to make that suggestion. I think we voted tomake the 
votes on the treaty 5 and I remember distinctly that one of 
the grounds upon which I voted against the ratification of that 


| treaty was that after we had built the canal at our expense and 


taken upon ourselves its defense we then guaranteed to all other 
nations its use upon the same terms with ourselves. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, if the Congress of the United 
States ever builds a canal across the American Isthmus that is 
free from all possible question which may arise here; if we ever 
get an act of that sort—we will be certainly wiser than we have 
ever been in any act of Congress I have ever seen enacted as yet. 

The Senator from Texas spoke as if I were stating what I would 
do. Mr. President, I will be in my grave, po S, before a mile 
of this canal is constructed. I think very likely I will. 

Mr. BAILEY. I did not mean the Senator from Alabama. I 
said we,” meaning the United States. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam not the United States—far from it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Iam perfectly aware of that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam on the minority side and in very deep 

loom, so far as that is concerned, and likely to remain so if 
or glad continue to raise these slight objections against this 
canal. 

Mr. BAILEY. I protest against the Senator from Alabama 
saying that I am raising any point against him. I simply under- 
stood him to make a statement that did not square with my 
understanding of an existing treaty. The Senator from Alabama 
ought not to assume that everybody that comes to him for in- 
formation, knowing his great resources, is opposed to his bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Not by any means. I had in mind some 
amendments that have been offered here by other Senators when 
I made that remark. If my remark is offensive to the Senator 
from Texas, I withdraw it as to him. 

If we choose to do so, after we have made this treaty of which 
the Senator speaks, giving to it the fullest effect that is claimed 
for it by anybody, can we not rebate in favor of American com- 
merce? Can we not pay it back to our coastwise trade and those 

ips or sailing ships according to their tonnage, as we do 
in asubsidy bill? Can we not do that? Weare under no restraint 
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about this thing that is going to prevent us from taking care of 
Age own people. We are not going to get into any such loop as 
t 


at. 

The Senator from Indiana speaks of this as ‘‘ my bill.” Why, 
Mr. President, it is the bill of a member from Iowa in the other 
House [Mr. HEPBURN]. He is entitled to the honor of it. Twice 
it has passed in his name. It comes from a Republican House to 
a Republican Senate, and I just happen to be by the courtesy of 
the Senate the chairman of this committee, because it was one of 
those placebos thrown out to the minority here to keep them in 
a good humor with themselves and all the world. That is the 
only way I happen to be connected with it. So if there is any- 


body who has less responsibility about it than I have, I do not 


know who he is. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam very desirous of introducing a joint resolu- 
tion for the purpose of having it referred to a committee this 
afternoon, if it will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. MORGAN. This is the first time I have had the honor of 
ae the Senator on the floor this morning, and I must yield to 


m. 

Mr. HOAR. I was about to rise independent of that. 

[The joint resolution introduced by Mr. Hoar appears under 
the appropriate heading ] 

Mr. HOAR. Iwas about rising, if the Senator will pardon me, 
as he made an allusion to me of not having seen me before to- 
day, to say that he is utterly mistaken if he thinks his assign- 
ment to the chairmanship of the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals was moved by a desire merely to give a placebo, as he 
called it, to the Democratic y. The Republican side of the 
Senate assigned him to that position because they believed him to 
be one of the greatest living Senators and one of the greatest au- 
thorities on one of the greatest subjects with which we have to 
deal, and, therefore, without an 3 to party, we were all 
delighted to ask him to assume that dignified and honorable post. 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, Mr. President, if I have the honor of 
being the distinguished personage spoken of by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, one of the greatest of living Senators, I will soon 
be one of the greatest of dead ones if they do not take off from me 
some of the burdens which this question puts upon me, and un- 
less that side of the Chamber will make some movement to honor 
the memory of William McKinley. He is the man who is more 
responsible for this thanI am. There is another man more re- 
sponsible still, and that is General Grant, the first man who ever 
inspired me with the idea that such a thing could be done, and I 
will show it presently. 

It was his confidence in the Nicaragua route that was the first 
lodgment of my faith, and his assurance that the American peo- 
ple would open the canal there that gave wing to bright hopes 
that I can not abandon. The Fifty-sixth Congress, and again in 
the Fifty-seventh, the House has asked the Senate to concur in a 
measure that would prevent the recurrence of this fearful na- 
tional exposure to dangers of extreme magnitude, such as the 
Oregen encountered. In the Fifty-sixth Congress the Senate 
sheltered itself behind a cloud of doubt as to the alleged right of 
Great Britain to prevent the United States from constructing a 
canal anywhere across the American Isthmus in virtue of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

Great Britain had never, in fact, asserted such a right as a 
practical question, and while the opponents of such a canal were 
conducting this tempest of false alarms, Great Britain was re- 
spectfully but not severely silent. 

She was amused at the false alarm and was satisfied with the 
delay it occasioned in the opening of a canal which was to be the 
competitor of the Suez Canal. 

She had a large investment in the Suez Canal, which yields a 
dividend of about 18 per cent per annum, besides a value of near 
800 per cent profit on her investment, at the current rate, on the 
Paris Bourse and the London Stock Exchange. 

She had an army in Egypt and a fortress at the island of 

rus that commanded the northern mouth of the Suez Canal 
at Port Said, and another at Aden that commanded the approach 
to the southern mouth at Suez, through the Red Sea. 

She had no occasion to make any actual assertion of her al- 
leged rights under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, because they were 
asserted in the Senate, with alarmed vehemence, by the oppo- 
nents of any isthmian canal. 

In this way such a palsy of fear crept over the Senate that 
Great Britain had no need to dread its intervention, and it re- 
mained at repose in haughty indifference while it contemplated 
with satisfaction the bickerings in which we were engaged as to 
the character and extent of her rights in the premises. While 
this was going on, a quiet, unpretentious event occurred in the 
Executive Mansion, on December 1, 1900, which satisfied Great 
Britain that the hour had struck in which the United States 
would assert its independence of the supposed thralldom of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 


President McKinley, in the firm quietude of a fixed purpose, 
saw that the United States could not shake off the incubus of the 


Clayton-Bulwer treaty so long as it was convenient for the inter- 
ests of Great Britain and profitable to the monopolists of Ameri- 
can transportation between the great oceans that the k of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty should be kept at work. He to con- 
vince Great Britain that he, at least, was in earnest, and that he 
firmly and quietly repudiated the right of Great Britain to deny 
to us the sovereign right to make a contract with Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua for the exclusive right to build, own, control, and 
manage a canal between Greytown and Brito, through the San 
Juan Valley and Lake Nicaragua. 

He entered into such a contract with each of those States, in 
writing and under seal, of which each-State retained identical 


copies. 
ft is called a protocol, because a part of the contracts relating 
to future agreements is left open for future negotiations relating 
to arrangements for their final completion. The leading and sub- 
stantial parts of these contracts take effect forthwith, without 
any sort of dependence upon further negotiation or agreement. 

They depend on nothing for their complete validity and binding 
effect except the action of Congress authorizing the President to 
acquire the rights therein specified, which are described in the 
language employed in the first sections of the House bill now be- 
fore the Senate. This language was copied from the Hepburn 
bill, which was then pending in the House of Representatives, 
and was soon 6 in that body. É 

The rights so descri in that measure and in these nereo: 
ments are the foundation or basic rights upon which Mr. McKin- 
ley established by agreenment with those States that, the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty to the contrary notwithstanding, the United States 
would, at her pleasure and convenience, construct and exclvsively 
own, control, operate, and manage a canal through the isthmus, 
along the Nicaraguan route. The agreements were made to take 
effect, not upon the specific approval of them by act of Congress, 
but when Congress should authorize the President to acquire 
such rights from Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

No money consideration, or other consideration, was named in 
these agreements. 

None was needed to support the validity and obligation of the 
agreement, for two reasons—first, that a valuable consideration 
is never made to support contracts or agreements between sov- 
ereign powers; and, second, because the action of Congress in 
granting the power to the President to acquire such rights from 
these particular States would be a valid, sufficient, and lawful 
consideration to bind even private persons to the performance 
of the contract. 

So these agreements were of perfect obligation and of imme- 
diate effect, whenever Congress, within a reasonable time, shall 
——— the President to acquire the rights specifically described 
in them. 

In the former reports of the Committee on Nicaragua Canals, 
and the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, and in remarks I have 
had the honor to deliver in the Senate the further effect and 
bearing of these agreements have been so fully discussed that I 
will not now take up those features of their provisions. 

What I am now concerned in bringing to the attention of the 
Senate is the fact that Mr. McKinley defied and scouted the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty in the act of making these agreements, 
and thereby, in his quiet way, informed Great Britain of the 
final stand he had taken as Chief Executive of the United States 
as to the supposed restrictions of that treaty upon our sovereign 
rights and duties. 

In doing this, and in withholding the official announcement of 
these agreements to Congress, he made it easy for Great Britain 
to agree, in the second Hay-Pauncefote treaty, that the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty is abrogated. 5 

These agreements won the entire campaign that the transpor- 
tation isi lager were waging against the United States under 
the British flag. Can it be truly asserted that when Mr. McKin- 
ley made these agreements he made no selection of routes as be- 
tween Panama and Nicaragua? 

It can not be truly asserted.. On the contrary, such a state- 
ment is palpably misleading. 

On the 30th of November. 1900, the Isthmian Canal Commission 
made their preliminary report to the President, in which they say: 


CONCLUSION. 


In view of all the facts, and particularly in view of all the difficulties of 
obtaining the necessary rights, privileges, and franchises on the Panama 
route— 


Notice, if you please— 


and assuming that Nicaragua and Costa Rica ize the value of the 
canal to themselves and are prepared to grant concessions on terms which 
are reasonable and acceptable to the United States, the Commission is of the 
opinion that the most practicable and feasible route for" an isthmian canal 


to be “ under the control, management, and ownership of the United States” 
is that known as the Nicaragua route. 
We have the honor to be, sir, with great ur obedient servants, 


8. 
Rear- Admiral, United States Navy, 
President of the Commission, 
SAMUEL P. ‘i 


Colonel, Ui ited State 95 8 
* mtc, Ne BURR 
Lieutenant᷑- Colonel. United State . . — Engineers. 
i LEWIS M HAUPT aS 
EMORY R. JOHNSON. 

The date of that was the 30th of November, 1900. Mark the 
date, for it closed the era of British domination over American 
isthmian canal routes through the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. It 
was the aio af the removet or the mask that screened from ob 
servation the urpose of the transportation monopolists who 
were then 3 their opposition to any canal behind this 
pretense of British supremacy and British treaty rights. 

This prelimi report does not differ from the l report of 
that Commission in any fact stated nor in any conclusion reached 
in their final report, made one year later, except that the final re- 
port is evidently a conglomerate composed by several minds and 
collated into a somewhat enlarged and much confused volume, 
and is by no means so clear as the preliminary report. 

Mr. McKinley knew months before that time what that report 
would be in all its essential features from the exhaustive state- 
ments of all the commissioners, made before the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals in May, 1900. 

Those statements have been printed and reported to the Senate, 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna] being a member of the com- 
mittee and present at the examinations. 

I need not say that he was the near friend of the President. 
So, at once, on the next day after this preliminary report was 
submitted to him, Mr. McKinley took final, decisive, irrevoc- 
able action on two vital questions. 

He chose the Nicaraguan route for the canal, and agreed to ac- 

uire the same from the two sovereign Republics, Nicaragua and 
re Rica, if Congress would authorize him to do so, and he 
took ground as to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty that it formed no 
impediment to building a canal, of which the United States 
should be the sole owner, exclusive of Great Britain and all other 
countries except Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 

In the pressure of all the numerous and vast questions that 
then presented the more difficult and dangerous problems for his 
solution this great and patriotic American statesman seized the 
occasion and the opportune moment to put it in the power of 
Congress, not of the Senate alone, to fix the location of the 
canal on the Ni route, to acquire the broadest conces- 
sions for its ownership and control there that we could ask, short 
of full sovereignty over the canal route, and to notify Great 


Britain and those Sra ee as her champions that the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty had me a dead letter. 
That was the effect of these protocols, as they are called. That 


is why they were made. 

That great man did not allow a day to elapse after the prelimi- 
nary report of the Commission was made until he had signed 
with these two Republics agreements that would bind them to 

ive to us rights that he discovered from that report and from 
fis own observations could not be exerted in Panama without 
very great risk in many directions if they could be obtained. 

He repudiated Panama then, and he adopted Nicaragua then. 
He combined both of these final results in one act, and at the 
same time he quietly admonished Great Britain that the Presi- 
dent of the United States would sign a binding agreement with 
these two Republics to have exclusive privileges in this us 
for a canal and perpetual privileges there, notwithstanding any 
noite aaa that she might seek to impose by the Clayton-Bulwer 


ty. 

Whatever feeling of disrespect the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Hanna] may have for the ignorance or indifference to duty of 
the House of Representatives, I suppone he must r + one of 
the most heroic acts ever performed by a President, Mr. McKin- 
ley’s great work of settling this canal question. He is gone, but, 
as it is said of the righteous dead, His works do follow him.” 

When he went the prowlers returned to their prey, but they 
will not succeed in undoing what he has so well done, for it is 
owe said of the works of the righteous man that they abide 

‘orever.”’ 

I was very proud, as I have no doubt the Senator from Ohio 
was, in that period of peaceful confidence in which the House of 
Representatives was considering the second Hepburn bill, upon 
the final report of the Isthmian Canal Commission, to join the 
entire committee in the pay thon, Jan tribute to President Mc- 
Kinley for the work he had done in getting these concessions, 
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The committee say, in their reports: ; 

The trade winds find their natural channel through the depression of the 

lakes and the valley of San Juan River, and keep that region free from the 

Perle Toe A HOn AE BEE ASA OAAS tx Gv OPAS OT Th Nicaraguan Canal 
e foundations o! success 0 0) of the n 

haye been established in recent events. = 

In those events William McKinley marched with the American ple, at 
the head of the column, and they marched abreast in the high calling that 
their fathers had pursued in claiming for themselves the right to rule, in 
government, acco’ g to law. 

He led where the people directed, and he laid secure foundations, for the 
first time, for direct communication between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
of 1 — | sere mast m _— ee West —— Hon that ha 3 

00 patient an ipo! e great question S 80 lon; 
disturbed our counsels an 5 the : of the country, he — 
exhausted inquiry and examination through the scientific skill of corps of 
great engineers, and his judgmentsettled upon the conclusion that he reached. 
and formulated in the agreements of December, 1900, with Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica, that require only the action of Congress to complete his last great 
labor for his country. 

Its completion should have been among the greatest of the achievements 
of the American people in the nineteenth century and the crowning honor 
of the Administration of William McKinley, for which his desire was so 


earnest. 
In his farewell address to the American people, intended as a greeting but 
ended by the hand of Providence asa 5 plea for the peace, pros- 
ey appealed to the whole 
agreed upon in like good faith, 


ublics 


d Yalo, when he announced his Presidential policy, and recog- 
nized the pening of an isthmian canal as an imperative national duty, and 
proclaimed as his final injunction that“ We must build the isthmian canal, 
which will unite the two oceansand give a straight line of communication 
with the western coasts of Central and South Americas and Mexico.“ 

The American people will crown his great memory witha prompt response 
to his latest admonition. 


He . to close this last link in the chain of great 
achieyements that would bring the East and the West Indies into close touch, 


with the banners of the liberty of self-government above them, planted by 
the people who first raised them above this great Republic. 

Mr. President, it isa desecration to the memory of that great 
statesman and man to say that in making these solemn 
agreements with Nicaragua and Costa Rica in 1900 he was per- 
forming either an act of perfidy or an act that he believed 
amounted to nothing. There has not been in the whole history 
of the diplomacy of the United States a more important contract 
than that, or one made under circumstances of greater solemnity. 

It was one to make which Mr. McKinley caught the very mo- 
ment, the next day after the preliminary report of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission had been made, and haying made that agree- 
ment on the next day he sat down in quiet, satisfied that he had 
done his whole duty by his country, and that he had quietly and 
in a proper way admonished Great Britain that there was noth- 
ing in her case that could terrify or stop him or the American 
people under his leadership. ; 

From that time forward taere was but one thought in his mind, 
so far as that question is concerned, and that was that he had be- 
fore him a report, not one report, but many reports, which satis- 
fied his mind that he had made a correct choice in selecting Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua with whom to make the contract; that he had 
made it, and that if the Congress of the United States would con- 
fer upon him the power the balance of it was already accomplished. 

There would be no question of the jurisdiction of the Senate as 
compared with the jurisdiction of the House left for discussion 
if Congress would give him the authority he asked. He left it 
with Congres as to whether or not it would authorize him to 
make the agreement. In both of those agreements he quoted the 
very language of the Hepburn bill—the identical language— 
which bill was then pending in the House of Representatives, in 
order that the action of the Executive Government might cor- 
respond with the recommendation of the House committee; and 
that measure finally into an act of Congress, so far as the 
House was concerned. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator from Alabama allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. Did President McKinley ever send any of 
these agreements to the Senate or the Congress for their action? , 

Mr. MORGAN. He never did. I have explained the reason 
why he did not. 

Mr. SPOONER. Why did he not? 

Mr. MORGAN. I have just said, because he did not want to 
create in the mind of Great Britain the idea that he was breaking 
down, without proper eee consideration, the relations that 
were claimed to be held between them. He made his agreement. 
He kept it in the archives of the State Department. He commu- 
nicated to his friends the knowledge that the agreement had been 
made. His Secretary of State authorized me to present it to the 
Senate in one of its executive sessions. 

But Mr. McKinley, with that sort of poise which belonged to 
him to a degree as great if not greater than any man I ever saw, 


. 
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ent as an Executive dec- 
laration of a consummated act, so far as the Executive was con- 
cerned, through a message to the Congress of the United States, 


knew that if he thrust out that 


Great Britain would take it as a declaration on the of the 
Executive that law would be employed to abrogate the treaty at 
a time when Great Britain herself was willing to do it by diplo- 
matic means, as she has, more than once, offered to do. 

Mr. SPOONER. If the Senator will pardon me, at the time the 

rotocol was entered into Great Britain had entered into the Hay- 
8 agreement and it was pending before the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. As a matter of course it was pending before 
the Senate. Mr. Hay at that time, I have no doubt —I can not 
speek for him, of course - did not wish to influence the independ- 
ent action of the Senate by showing that the Executive had already 
taken ground. So he held it back. Do you suppose he kept it 
back for the purpose of smothering it after it was made and a 
copy of it had been delivered into the hands of Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica? Was that like William McKinley? 

Mr. SPOONER. The Secretary of State—exactly why he did 
it I do not know—sent it to the Senator from Alabama, who was 
chairman of the Isthmian Canal Committee or the Nicaragua 
Canal Committee or whatever the name of the committee was at 
that time. But that is a new way for a compact or proposed 
compact between this Government and another to get to the 
Senate or to the Congress. 

Mr. MORGAN. It was not a proposed compact. An act of 
Congress had to be to make it a com Mr. McKinley 
did not undertake to decide it. He decided it, so far as he was 
concerned, but he asked still the power of Congress to enable him 
to doit. That was all. 

Mr. SPOONER. He did not send it to Congress; he made no 
recommendation to Congress; he sent no message to Congress, 
and the only information that Congress ever had of the existence 
of the TER was through the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. MORGAN. Until the last report of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, when Mr. Hay communicated it to us officially. It 
is now officially before the Congress. There is no longer a Hay- 
Pauncefote question to be disturbed by it. Thereis nowno pub- 
lic 3 that might occur to endanger the country by the pres- 
entation of the fact. So he presents it officially to the Congress, 
and Costa Rica and Nicaragua both officially insist that it is oblig- 
atory. When Mr. McKinley selected the language of the Hep- 
burn bill in which to couch those agreements and that bill was 
pending in the House, he had an expectation that that bill would 


pass, and he had a er to expect it. 
1 Mr. SPOONER. ill the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
on? 


Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 
Mr. SPOONER. The protocol was an agreement to negotiate 


a treaty. 

Mr. MORGAN . It was more than that, by a good deal. 

Mr. SPOONER. How much more than that? 

Mr. MORGAN. It was an agreement which took effect forth- 
with, whenever Con should authorize the President to ac- 
quire this territorial control, to the extent of naming the ter- 
mini of the canal, the country through which it should pass, 
and the exclusive and 8 right to build, own, and control 
a canal, on the terms that were described in the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, making the Hay-Pauncefote treaty by reference the true 

ression of a provision of it. 
“The fixed provisions of the treaty were such as I have men- 
tioned. Then there was an additional agreement that the coun- 
tries concerned would enter upon future negotiations and ar- 
range further details for the execution of the great purposes 
contained in this fixed agreement. That is the situation. 

Mr. SPOONER. Of course the protocol provided that when 
the President was authorized to do so and so, these countries 
would enter into negotiations for a treaty, as I recollect it. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Wisconsin evidently has 
not read the protocol, or else he has misunderstood it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have read it. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is called a protocol because of the postpone- 
ment of a part of it for future negotiation. 

Mr. SPOONER. I call it a protocol because I have heard the 
Senator call it that a good many times. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is called a protocol in the official account 
of it. It is a protocol to an agreement. That is what it is. A 
part of the document is a concluded agreement. Another and 
subsidiary part is an agreement or protocol for further negotia- 
tions, to perfect, in detail, the concluded agreements specified 


erein. 

Mr. SPCONER. The point to which I rose is this: Since then 
Nicaragua has proposed a treaty with the United States. 

Mr. MORGAN. No; only in execution of what is called a pro- 
tocol. She offers to treat, as she agreed to do, to complete the 
concluded agreement, 


Mr. SPOONER. A tentative treaty. 

Mr. MORGAN. She has sent us a draft of a treaty, stating 
the proposition she is willing to make as to the arrangements nec- 

to execute it. 

Mr. SPOONER. That is a merger pro tanto of the protocol. 

Mr. MORGAN. It only makes it stronger. It certainly does 
not weaken it. 

Mr. SPOONER. A thing that is merged in a solemn document 


ceases to exist in itself. 
Mr. MORGAN. Yes. It is difficult to keep up with the refine- 
isconsin on law 


ments of Sar Oe friend the Senator from 
questions, ere is not a man in the world who can ask such 
bright questions that no one can answer, not even himself. 

Mr. SPOONER. That is polite, but I will be more polite and 
will ask the Senator’s pardon for 5 him. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will take that back, although it is just. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not think it is just. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will state it again, as I have the interest of 
some Senators fixed on this great act of Mr. McKinley. I am not 
his champion. I wish there were some great Democrat for whom 
Thad so much respect. Iam not his champion or his exponent, 
but I have an eye upon his conduct that I think is not overzealous 
to do him justice or to work praise in his favor, but that does 
not respect the magnificence of his genius in the control of gov- 
ernments. I call attention to it again, as the Senators—some of 
them—are disposed even to listen to me while I speak. 

That agreement made by Mr. McKinley contained two distinct 
features. The first was a contract to take effect forthwith. That 
is the language of it. The next was a contract to make a treaty 


to carry into execution the plan and arrangement necessary to 
campiete the building of a canal. The first contract secured to 
us t 


e route, the termini, the 8 and the exclusive right 
to build the canal and to control and manage it. That took place 
without one dollar of consideration. No consideration was men- 
tioned, except that the Congress of the United States would au- 
thorize the ident to such an agreement, not a specific 
one, but such a one. That was consideration enough. 

The President put into that agreement, as to all parts of it, a 
condition that Congress should give this authority, because he 
did not want to exert on his owm behalf or in his own right powers 
that I think were plain enough to enable him to acquire that right, 
but not to pledge us that we would not go somewhere else if we 
saw proper. He had not pledged us not to go anywhere else if 
we should see proper. That part of it is a contract, an agree- 
ment, what we a contract of perfect obligation, no feature 
of it being left open for future adjustment, no qualification to be 
made of it hereafter. Based upon that contract is the agreement 
for a future negotiation. 

Therefore the future negotiation is pf protonai of agreement in 
reference to a fixed agreement that is already settled in the con- 
tract. It is a new agreement in which each party, of course, is 
at perfect liberty to bring forward its own terms, but each of 
them is bound to do what is right. If I engage to sell to the 
honorable Senator my house, in which I reside, at a fair price, 
and I make him a deed and he takes possession and comes to me 
toknow what is a fair price, I say ‘* $50,000.” “Oh,” he says, what 
are you talking about? It is not worth $20,000; I can not give 
it. Then give me back my deed.” No. sir; I will not do it. 
I have taken your deed and I have moved in here, and I want you 
now to take a fair price for that 5 ate 

How are we going to fix it? He files a bill in equity for a spe- 
cific performance, and the court says, through its master commis- 
sioner, What is a fair price for this property? And he looks into 
the question and reports on it, and the chancellor makes the de- 
cree and there settles the dispute. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I never understood that courts would compel the specific per- 
formance of a contract which the parties had not made. In other 
words, the courts never make a contract for the parties. 

Mr. MORGAN. Never at all? 

Mr. SPOONER. And specifically enforce it. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no contract made here until Congress 
gives the President that authority, but the moment Congress 
gives the President of the United States that authority the con- 
tract is obligatory. 

Mr. SPOONER. After it is made. 

Mr. MORGAN. It has already been made. Mr. McKinley 
made it, leaving it to Congress to say whether they would give 
a W It need not have been done, but it was his right 

oi 


ward and say: We 
submitted to sry PA If Congress decides us, then we 
are free; but until Congress decides that the President shall not 
have that authority we are not free. We can not in the presence 
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of that engagement make a contract with Great Britain, Ger- 
many, or ce that we will give to them the same privileges that 
we have offered to the United States, exclusive rights,” etc. way 
Because the contract is obligatory until Congress has acted with- 
in a reasonable time. That is all of it. 

Now, who can cut us loose from these obligations that we are 
under to Nicaragua and Costa Rica, created by the act of this wise 
President? Who is going to cut us loose, and how are you going 
to do it otherwise than by 8 different route for the canal 
than Nicaragua? If you choose the Colombian route of course 
that breaks it all up. That releases Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
They can go where they please to make their contract for the 
building of a canal, and they will be very apt to find customers, 
plenty of them. They need not go any further than the trans- 
continental railroads to do that. Out of their $300,000,000 a year 
they can build the canal without any trouble. 

Mr. SPOONER. If the Senator will permit me, pupp that 
we passed the Hepburn bill or accept the protocol, as he calls it, 
what would be the status so far as any contract between Nicara- 
gua and Costa Rica is concerned? ould we not be obliged to 
make a treaty with them to define all the terms and to agree upon 
the price and to fix 

Mr. MORGAN. It so turns ont that HEPBURN had wisdom—I 
suppose it was wisdom, I do not think it was merely luck—to 
provide in his bill that the President may acquire these rights. 

Mr. SPOONER. But he would have to do it upon an agree- 
ment, would he not? 

Mr. MORGAN. He would have to do it upon an agreement, 
but the agreement has been already made and entered into. 

Mr. SPOONER. He would have to negotiate an agreement? 

Mr. MORGAN. No; I beg the honorable Senator's pardon; 
the agreement has been made to pass the right and also to make 
an agreement about it for its complete execution, in detail. He 
is not lawyer enough to break down that point, learned as he is 
in the law. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not claim to be very much of a lawyer, 
but I do claim as a layman—— 

Mr. MORGAN. I can not admit that you are a layman. 

Mr. SPOONER. If I am neither lawyer nor layman—— 

Mr. MORGAN. I am controverting the position of a very 
talented and able lawyer. That is what I know about it. 

Mr. SPOONER. But has any ment been made as to the 
terms on which we would have these concessions from Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua? 

Mr. MORGAN. A perfect agreementis already made, subject 
to ratification by Congress—— 

Mr. SPOONER, Iam g of the protocol. 

Mr. MORGAN. Wait a moment. A perfect ement has 
been made, subject to the ratification of Congress, as I have stated, 
to acquire and to concede on the part of these States to the United 
States the exclusive right to construct, own, and control a canal 
in perpetual right through a certain demarcation of territory, 
which we designate by a description of the terminals and also the 
country through which it shall pass. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator tell me what are the terms 
agreed upon? 

Mr. MORGAN. Why, of course, as to that 

Mr. SPOONER. What are the terms? 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator understands perfectly well that 
it is expressly reserved in that agreement that there shall be a 
future negotiation. 

Mr. SPOONER. But suppose we did not agree with Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica, what is our right and where is your remedy? 
Where is your tribunal to compel specific performance? 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no arbiter between governments; and 
if we have no remedy to enforce a treaty right we had better 
close u Sop ana quit pretending to be a world power. 

1 8500 ER. 


oe But we have not yet a treaty that fixes the 
right. 
Mr. MORGAN. But suppose we can not agree on a treaty. 
Mr. SPOONER. Then what? 
í Mr. MORGAN. Then, of course, justice and equity must set- 
tle it. 
Mr. SPOONER. But where is the tribunal that is to settle it? 
Mr. MORGAN. The tribunal is in the power of the nation. 
Mr. SPOONER. That means an army? 
Mr. MORGAN. Yes; or whatever may be necessary. We have 


acquired the Philippines from in. We have acquired Cuba 
from Spain, and set Cuba possibly free, with a string tied to it. 
Su e Spain should, contrary to that treaty, come and say, 
There are a lot of gentlemen in your country who contend that 
the treaty was unconstitutional and think you had not any right 
tomakeit. You were wrong, anyhow, in every ppashig position, 
and we take the side of those gentlemen and o me great po- 


litical party in your country, and say you had no right to make 
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it. The United States would have to correct that impression 
on the mind of Spain. How would she do it? She would do it 
by sending a fleet out there to visit her a second time. 

Mr. S NER. No. 

Mr. MORGAN. And that is the only way she has got? 

Mr. SPOONER. If the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. MORGAN. How does the Senator from Wisconsin under- 
take, on this floor, in this great tribunal, to controvert with me 
about the question as to what are the rights of a State when her 
treaty obligations and rights are broken or questioned? 

The ultima ratio regis is what controls in this matter. There 
is no tribunal but that, and we make no treaty where that power 
and method of solving difficulties arising under it does not have 
a place. I do not care to discuss a point that every tyro and 
every hornbook student of the law knows all about. I prefer 
that the Senator would question me on some point that involves 
more extended learning. ; 

Mr. President, I laid out last night some of the things I wanted 
to say—nearly all of them—for the purpose of escaping the inter- 
ruptions that Senators are very apt to make when they get inter- 
ested in a question, and especially those who make their first 
study of a question when a man is on the floor advocating it. I 
do not say that about the Senator from Wisconsin, and I will 
again recur to my notes. ‘ 

The Panama Canal Company seems fated to cause convulsions 
there, to put great nations in a state of disorder, and to draw 
good men, like the American Committee, and a Secretary of the 

avy into questionable enterprises. It tried, with every possi- 
ble insinuation and flattery, and even ventured on rude and 
offensive intrusions, to divert Mr. McKinley from his convic- 
tions and to change his purpose to build the Nicaraguan Canal. 
But this is another story which I will hereafter present to the 
Senate. 

When that company of unsavory reputation found that it had 
reached the end of its tether, it tore loose from all restraint, 
turned its president out of office, and made the cable hot under 
the Atlantic in giving to Admiral Walker the information that it 
had concluded to enrich the United States by dropping its price 
for its property $69,000,000 at the first pop toward a sale of its 
magnificent ditch, with all its appurtenances and contingencies 
of earthquakes, northers, doldrums, yellow fever, Chagres fever, 
smallpox, leprosy, Monkey Hills. cemeteries, Bohio dams and 
Culebra cuts, Chagres floods and Chagres droughts, and the most 
varied and turbulent general assortment of humanity that can 
be found in the world for recruiting mobs and insurrections. 

The falling in of this great combination by a sudden collapse 
seems to have jarred the Senator from Ohio from the known 
sturdiness of his business principles. 

For the supposed gaving of $5,000,000 in the cost of a canal the 
Senator from Ohio is willing that we should become residuary 
legatees of this varied and interesting estate, with all the bars 
sinister on the family escutcheon, and that President Roosevelt, 
with all the other dangerous political questions with which fate 
compels him to deal, shall become the executor, with the will an- 
nexed, of the New Panama Canal Company and also the admin- 
istrator de bonis non of the old company. 

If the President has any political ambitions, I hope I need not 
remind him of the Trojan horse, or the gift-bearing Greeks, so 
much ridden in our political circuses. 

In order to get at the true situation of this volcanic eruption in 
the Panama Canal Company, I must read from his speech what 
the Senator from Ohio said about it, and his complaint that the 
House would not delay its action until the canal company had 
time to turn out its president, wreck the company, get decrees 
from the French court to legalize what they were going to do, 
and not what they had done. and to perform the act of felo-de-se 
without too much precipitation, and to move more in accordance 
with business methods. 

He says, These brought into this question an entirely new 
feature that was never considered for one moment in the de- 
bate in the House.” It seems not to have come through the 
door of the sheepeot, but by some back way. The Senator says 
that ‘‘through discussions in the newspapers and the gossip in 
the corridors members of that body came to know something 
about it and that something new was coming.” . 

That is not surprising, for in this effort to build a canal for the 
American people something new has all the time been coming, 
and up to this last intervention by cable, of this mighty sacrifice 
to prevent Congress from destroying the country by building the 
Nicaraguan Canal, these new obstructions have not failed to 
arrive in time to prevent Congress from this reckless delinquency. 

I must reserve a special statement of these methods for another 
time during this debate, as I have much more important matters 
now to be presented. 

That no injustice may be done the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Hanna] I will read the entire context of his remarks as to tho 
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want of consideration by the House of the Hepburn bill. The 
Senator said in his speech on the 9th of June: 


Now,in the consideration of this question, I want to call attention to 
another fact. Reference has been made here to the fact that the House has 
already passed the bill known as the Hepburn bill, which was offered, I 
think, on the second day after the Senate met and placed upon the Calendar. 
That bill had passed the House (Ji bier 9, 1902) a week before this supple- 
mentary report was made (January 18, 1902)— 

That is, the supplementary report of the Commission— 
and eee the House within a few weeks after the first report was made b; 
this Commission (November 16, 1901); and that report was hurried, deman: 
being made on the Commissioners that it must speedily furnished; and 
they say that it was a very unsatisfactory report to them as to details. 

rdinarily men of business and of affairs, tas i going into a venture involving 
the expenditure of $200,000,000, would very slowly and would be very cer- 
tain of knowing just what they were doing. 

When the Hepburn bill passed the House of esentatives, I do not be- 
lieve there were twenty-five menin that body who ever read that BV ade 
brief as it was, and scores of them have told me since that they knew nothin; 
about it, except that they were voting for what they supposed to be a canal. 
They wanted the Nicaragua Canal, because it had grown into the sentiment 
of the people. One week after that bill the offer of the Panama Canal 
Company, agreeing to accept the price which we had put apon their property. 
$40, yo was submitted to Congress by the President with the supplemental 
report of the Commission. 

Then he goes onto express what I have just read. 

I have no parliamentary or personal criticism to make as to the 
propriety of such a statement on the floor of the Senate. But it 
is an injustice to that great coordinate body that it should be ac- 
cused of hasty legislation on this or any other question. 

It is the common habit to accuse the House of having aban- 
doned its legislative functions into the hands of its Committee on 
Rules, and that deliberation in that body is a matter of e and 
favor on the past of the majority, and is not a matter of right. 

They could well retort that the Senate, being a body of the 
largest liberty in discussion, waters down its debates into a 
series of orations that seldom partake of the nature of legislative 
discussions. r 

But the injustice of the statements I am speaking of consists 
in its manifest inaccuracy when compared with the recorded 
facts of legislative history in the discussion of the first and second 
Hepburn bills in the House. 

I have a statement here that shows exactly when those bills 
were discussed and when J 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I simply wish to inquire of the 
Senator from Alabama how much longer he expects to occupy 
the floor? I make the inquiry with a view of possibly getting in 
some other business. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iexpect to talk as long on this bill as my judg. 
ment convinces me it is right to keep the floor: and I say that out 
of no dis t to the Senator. Ido not think that I am under 
any obligation to yield to other Senators in the afternoon hour, 
waen they have the morning hour in which to take up those 
bi 


Mr. BURTON. I only made the inquiry. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not know. I do not think it will be long; 
I hope not, because I am getting somewhat wearied, not in mind 
or in soul, but in body. I do not weary in trying to do right 
when I believe I am doing that thing. 

The first Hepburn bill in the Fifty-sixth Congress was intro- 
duced in the House on the 17th of February, 1900, made a special 
order on May 1, 1900, in the House May 2, 1900. 

Now, there was from February to May that that House had to 
determine this question; longer than we have taken since the re- 
port of the Committee on Interoceanic Canals has come before 
this body, and the report of the minority of the committee did 
not come before the body until a day or two days before the de- 
bate began. We did not know what they were going to say 
about it. 

I was very much in hopes they would agree to vote for the bill 
of the majority of the committee until I saw that every possible 
point that could be made, however unimportant, was made, and 
that. finally, it was supported by an argument of Mr. Cromwell, 
the ubiquitous and ever-present counsel of the Panama Canal 
Company. Colombia stands aside and Cromwell takes the helm. 

The Hepburn bill, No. 3310, was passed in the present Con- 

the bill that is now before the Senate—was reported in the 

ouse December 6, 1901, favorably; made a special order De- 

cember 19, 1901,and passed the House January 9,1902. It seems 

seems to me that it would be even longer time than necessary to 
debate almost any question. 

But there has been no economy of time in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on this question. It has not had the fate of a political 
3 of being thrown into the lockup of the Committee on 

ules at the pleasure of a political party. 

If the hours of labor spent by that large body of men in re- 
search and study of this important measure were compared with 
the hours of labor or in listening to those who have labored to 
gather and discuss the facts in the wide field covered by this sub- 
ject, I fear that this free Senate, left to its own free will in all 


it would not get one-fourth of the members of the House forit. Ni 


matters, would not compare with the Hose in its knowledge of 
the essential and vital facts that enter into even a proper, not to 
say critical, study of this subject. bs 

e ex cathedra statement of the Senator from Ohio as to this 
alleged delinquency of the House is gratuitous. 

His personal control of men is great, but it should not lead 
them into unjust and ful accusations against the House 
of Representatives. I well remember the 1 1 8 5 of Mr. Can- 
NON on the passage of the first Hepburn bill in the House, and 
how literally it was verified. 

Mr. Cannon said: 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] and the gentle- 
man from Nevada Me NEWLANDS] openly voice what is voiced in conver- 
sation all over this side of the House, and I presume all over that side of the 
House, namely, that if this was the final vote that enacted this bill 8 

vi 
posed to pass it through the House, and the Senate is opamai 


less it is pro 
to hang it up until next winter. I understand it, the le; tive branch 
the President. 


of tho Government consists of the House, the Senate, an 

Each one has its functions to perform. Whatever other men may think, for 
one I can not see my duty Ais to vote to pass a bill that does not meet 
my 8 touching a great question like this. Therefore I shall vote 
800 at what a disadvantage it Napa the House. First, we go to the coun- 
try on the eve of a campaign, both sides hurrahing for the Nicara Canal, 
and we say, Oh, we have passed it through the House. We do not expect it 
to be enacted at the other end of the Capitol. We pray and hope and expect 
that they will not pass it as voiced by these gentlemen who speak this after- 
noon.” o is to be cheated? Are the people to be cheated or do we cheat 
ourselves touching this matter? I fancy we will not cheat the people. 

I fancy that they will know as much about it as we do, and from the stand- 
point of sound legislation it does not become this great body that directl 
represents the le to pass its functions over to the other coordinate bran: 
of Congress and say as we send it to them. Help me or I sink.” 

Gentlemen may do so if they choose, from pride of opinion or temporary 
political po; larity. I will not do it, whatever the consequences may be to 
pad ede ally, because I do not believe it is right, and I do not believe itis 
2 8 or just to the House or the people. [Applause and cries of 

And that bill came over tous. Istayed by it day and night, 
whenever there was a session of the Senate, without intermission, 
at the expense of my health, and I became very feeble at the end 
of the session. But thinking I was old enough to die anyway, and 
that it certainly would send me off, I begged and importuned, I 
asked unanimous consent, I made motions to take up the bill. 
They were voted down, but I kept on. The Senator from Ohio 
voted against consideration, and the bill died while it slept. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was hovering over this Chamber 
like a pall, alarming us with its stage thunderings and lighten- 
ings—for that was all there was to it—and threatening clamors. 
The Senate postponed and postponed and postponed. I followed 
it along even into the extra session, and made my last speech on 
that bill in the extra session, calling attention to these same pro- 
tocols that Mr. McKinley had signed, and insisting that the Sen- 
ate even then should take up the subject and consider it and pass 
a resolution, if it could not do anything else in favor of it. 

The subject went on in the thoughts of the people. Public at- 
tention had been riveted upon it, and it a through the coun- 
try, not exactly like wildfire, but it was an inspiration that 
seemed to take hold of the hearts of men, women, and children. 
Ihave had corr mdence from men and women from 80 to 90 
years of age, down to little girls, asking me for information about 
this measure. 

I have received a great number of letters indicating that the 
people everywhere are looking anxiously to the work of the Senate 
and wondering if Mr. Cannon’s predictions as to the fate of this 
bill in the Fifty-sixth Congress are going to be verified in the 
Fifty-seventh Congress, and if this bill is to be sent back to the 
House by the Senate to be strangled because we hold six-year 
terms and do not have to go to the people as frequently as mem- 
bers of the House do. 

No, sir; there never was a House more in earnest and there 
never was a bill better understood. Not only the old member- 
ship of the House, who were here when it was passed in the 
Fifty-sixth Congress, but the new men who were elected upon 
their pledges to pass it, have studied this question with even more 
fidelity than a majority of the members of this honorable Senate. 
Those members of the House have not got a very long time to 
work in, and they work with diligence. 

They do not take up their time in amusements, outside employ- 
ments, and cloakroom deliberations. They exercise their talents 
like a man at work with a machine behind which there is steam 
power or electrical power that is bound to work the machine while 
the power lasts and no longer, and so they work with all diligence 
to make certain the prize of their high calling. 

We come to judgment once in six years, and, with good profes- 
sions of devotion to the people, persuade them to give us one more 
trial. They will not heed our professions if we again strangle 
the Hepburn bill at the command of Mr. Hill and other railroad 
magnates. 

So, Mr. President, when I first saw the bill come from the 
Honse, in the midst of this tumultuous outcry of joy on the part 
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of the people that the House had passed it with only 2 votes 
against it, I was asked by my friends if I did not expect now 


that it would whirl through the Senate. I said, No, the Sen- 
ate is not well disposed to maelstroms and whirligigs; it works 
deliberately and with a purpose—always with a purpose, some- 
times with an inscrutable purpose.“ 

Mr. McKinley has f rees I do not know what influences may 
have been left behind, but the old French Panama Canal Com- 
pany, which has not failed to make an impression under all cir- 
cumstances where it was possible, haye omitted no means for the 
yore of impressing themselyes upon this Government in every 

orm conceivable. That company will be at work again with in- 
creased force. Mr. Roosevelt is not known to us through his 
political experience, except through his party affiliations, and 
while we have the greatest respect for his courage, his manhood, 
and his fidelity, we do not know whether he favors this action of 
the House of Representatives or not. We will see. 

It was a long time, Mr. President, before I could conyince my- 
self that the drama of the Fifty-sixth Congress would not be re- 
peated in the Fifty-seventh Congress, in the Senate. When this 
revolution took place in the Isthmian Canal Commission there 
was great surprise in the country. I did not participate init. I 
thought that the members of that Commission desired an oppor- 
tunity for a new hearing, for there were some members on both 
sides who did not give an active and cordial support, as I under- 
stand, to the report of that Commission. 

Some were for it, and there were some a ee it, but they 
united in a harmonious report for the sake of the reputation of 
the family. There were a goon many men on that Commission 
who, I dare say, understand as little about the engineering fea- 
tures of the canal as I myself do. I have no education about 
it except such as I have derived from listening to men who pro- 
35 to know what they are talking about. That is all I know 
about it. 

Mr. President, we have got this subject back here in such form 
that we can legislate, and every man who proposes an amend- 
ment to this bill begins his amendment by assuring the Senate 
and the country that his object is to get a canal; and yet we all 
know that if we pass the Hepburn bill with any amendment upon 
it, it is liable to undergo that sort of treatment in the other House 
which measures have so often received there—to have the ke 
turned in the lock of the S er's desk and never to open it until 
the majority of the Committee on Rules desires that the bill shall 
come to a vote. 

It goes to the Speaker’s Calendar; it remains there; and it will 
take a revolution in that House as against its rules and orders to 
bring the bill before the House in for consideration—not that 
the bill has not got the strength, but there is nobody in that 
House and no combine of men in that House who have the strength 
to break down the rules so long as the Committee on Rules are 
against them. 

Therefore, if they get the bill before the House with an amend- 
ment, it will be done in the nature of a revolution against those 
rules. So my anxiety has been all the time, inasmuch as I be- 
lieve the Hepburn bill is a full and wise provision, at least for 
the present, to secure the great foundation on which we can rest 
the rights of the American people with absolute confidence. 

If there may be, according to the suggestion of anybody, some 
imperfections in the manner in which this canal is to be built, 
what an easy task it is, after we have all agreed upon the route 
and that we will have a canal, to arrange the best possible method 
for its construction. For instance, I do not know any better 
method than that of having the Secretary of War to construct or 
at least to inaugurate it. There is a period of at least two years 
in the building of either of these canals that must be devoted to 
establishing a plant to install the work. 

What is that? Selecting men to conduct the work, engineers, 
skilled operatives, men who control labor, men who are organ- 
izers, camps, hospitals, supplies, shelter for operatives, machine 
shops. railways, and all the preliminary work. That will occupy 
two years for installation upon either of these canals. During 
that period of time, to whom could we trust these preparatory 
arrangements better than to the Secre of War, with his great 
corps of engineers, from whom he can 5 men to per- 
form these duties under the obligations of official bonds, duties, 
and oaths? That would be a wise provision to start out with. 
We may want tochange. If we do, we have got to work under 
a safe plan until we get ready to change it, and we should not try 
to change it now. 

The objections that are made to the form in which this bill is 

and the wantof proper provision for the conduct of the 
business after the rights are acquired, reminds me of the lady 
who belonged to the Ascensionists; and when the day of judg- 
ment had appointed and was coming around, she waked up 


in the morning and put on her ascension robes, white and beau- 
tiful as the driven snow, and went around among her neighbors 


without a certain part of the headdress on her, called the aureole, 
in a disordered condition. 

They asked what was the matter, why she was not arrayed in 
such a way as to be received with due co in the Kingdom 
of Heaven, to which they were all bound upon that ascension day. 
Well, she said she had tried her best—I think she said her darned- 
est—to get that aureole to fit, but it would not do so, and so she 
had concluded that she would not go. [Laughter.] 

So there are members here who can not at all be pleased or ac- 
commodated with the proper manner of building the canal, and 
so they conclude they will not vote for the bill because they can 
not look far to the future and get the machinery of construction 
fixed up to suit themselves. at sort of a friend of the canal is 
a very weak brother. He has not got much faith in the canal, 
and very much less faith in the commands of the people. 

Mr. President, I have broken away from the manuscript that 
Ihave been plodding through here for the sake of preventing 
myself from taking up too much time in this debate, and I want 
to get on to a part of this matter, very brief indeed, and very im- 
portant, and it will take but a few moments to dispose of it. 

Mr. HOAR. Would the Senator rather go on to-night or in 
the morning? , 

Mr. MORGAN. I want to go right on now. The Senator is 
very kind, but I prefer to complete my remarks. It will take 
but a moment. 

Mr. HANNA. I would not interrupt the Senator were it not 
that I have an engagement. I simply want to give notice that on 
N of next week at 2 o’clock I shall again take the floor 
on this bill. á $ 

Mr. MORGAN. Will you speak longer than 6 o'clock? If 
you intend to go on until 6 o’clock, I will take the floor at 6 
o’clock and continue until midnight. I am responsible for this 
bill and have the right to conclude the argument on the bill, 
according to parliamentary usage. 

Mr. HANNA. Iani sorry the Senator raises that question. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam bound to raise it. 

Mr. HANNA. I explained the fact to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that I shall be obliged to go out of the city for two or three 
days the last part of the week, and having consented to a post- 

nement of the vote until Thursday next, which I wed 8 would 

reached on Saturday afternoon, I certainly want a little time 
on my return, which will be on Wednesday morning. 

Iam not particular about closing the debate, but I do think 
that in view of the situation and the agreement made that the 
vote shall be taken on next Thursday, I am not asking anything 
unreasonable when I ask to be allowed an hour or two hours on 
Wednesday afternoon. I have not the ability or the facility for 
debate which the honorable Senator from Ala a has. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Ohio is by about twenty-five 
years a younger man than I am. I have not any doubt about it. 
Certainly he is twenty-five years more vigorous than I am; and 
when I asked him the question if he would close by 6 o’clock, he 
was indefinite about it. 

I will now ask unanimous consent of the Senate that on Thurs- 
day morning at the close of the routine morning business this bill 
may be taken up for debate; and, as we take a vote on it at 2 
o’clock, that will give me the opportunity to exercise the ordinary 
privilege of reply. 

Mr. HANNA. I have no objection to that. 
hi PLATT of Connecticut. We might meet earlier on Thurs- 

y. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that immediately after the conclusion of 
routine business on Thursday morning next this bill may be laid 
before the Senate for its consideration. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOAR. Does routine business” mean that if a resolu- 
tion comes over from a previous day that resolution may occupy 
the time until 2 o’clock? Is that routine business” in the sense 
of this unanimous-consent agreement? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair does not understand 
that a resolution coming over in that way is a part of the routine 
morning business. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Hanna] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. FAIRBANKS] both 
treat this subject of the Panama Canal as being entirely new, 
something that had never before been considered. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Alabama 
will please allow the Chair one moment. The Chair always an- 
nounces the close of the morning business before a resolution 
coming over from a previous day is taken up for consideration. 
The ir understands the unanimous-consent agreement is that 
this bill shall be taken up when the Chair announces the morn- 
ing business is closed. 
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Mr. HOAR. What happens, then, to such a resolution as I have 
referred to? Does that have the same right on the following day? 
Suppose on Wednesday morning a Senator offers a resolution, an- 
other Senator objects to it, and it goes over one day, do I under- 
stand the Chair to say that that is not routine business within 
the meaning of this ent? Would the Senator who had 
offered that resolution lose his opportunity to be heard? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks he would, 
unless in the unanimous-consent agreement that was included. 

Mr. HOAR. It ought to be understood, then, that a resolution 
coming over from a previous day should not lose its place for the 
following day. 

Mr. MORGAN. I hope that it will be so understood. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, that 
will be the understanding, and a resolution coming over will 
hold its place for the next day. 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to ask a parliamentary question. 
What would be the effect of the agreement to take up this bill 
after the routine morning business upon the agreement now 
saning as to the shipping bill? Would it displace that? 

Mr. MORGAN. I hope not, Mr. President. I hope the ship- 
ping bill will be di of before that, and I know the Senator 


oes. 

Mr. NELSON. If the shipping bill is not disposed of before 
that time, does this agreement displace it only for that day? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Only for that ee 

Mr. NELSON. And would it still hold its place after that day? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It would, in the opinion of 
the Chair. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, it has been assumed by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. FAIRBANKS] and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Hanna], as I remarked a moment ago when I was in- 
terrupted, that the Panama Canal question was not duly consid- 
ered before it was brought here in this proposition to buy the 
Panama Canal for $40,000,000, and that the offer got here nine 
days too late for the action of the House of Representatives. The 
intimation is that if it had got here sooner it would have torn 
things up by the roots, and the Hepburn bill never would have 

ed. That is the intimation. 

I want to show something about that. In 1874,I believe it was, 
the Secretary of the Navy appointed Lull tosurvey the Nicaragua 
Canal route, and Menocal was the chief surveyor; and in 1875 or 
1876 the Secretary of the Navy appointed Lull to survey the 
Panama route, Menocal still being the chief engineer. The 
Panama route was examined with great care and particularity, 
and reported upon, and I have Lull’s report on the Panama route 
here. I suppose all Senators who feel interested in this question 
have looked at it. 

I have just this one thing to say about it. The route that 
Menocal selected and surveyed and reported upon on that occasion 
is precisely the route upon which the isthmian canal, if it is ever to 
be built there, is located—right over the route Menocal pointed out 
as the route to build the canal. He studied it carefully and re- 
ported upon it fully. At that time Admiral Ammen was the chief 
of the American Canal Exploration, I believe it was called. I 
forget the name of the Commission. The work was commenced 
by General Grant. 

Admiral Ammen was instructed to examine every route along 
that Isthmus, from Tehuantepec down to Darien, along with his 
colleagues. He employed the greatest engineers, and had the 
whole route thoroughly examined, and it was under that com- 
mission that the Menocal survey of Panama was made and re- 
ported. The Ammen commission, after two years of careful 
and very industrious work, came in with their report. General 
Grant was then in the office of President, and thereupon, when 
De Lesseps convened his congress of nations in Paris, en 
and Menocal were sent there to represent the United States. So 
that the Panama route was not only carefully surveyed and re- 
ported upon, but it was taken before that congress, and in the 
presence of all the able engineers of the world it was di ` 

After that, and after he had gone out of the Presidency, in 
February, 1881, General Grant wrote a signed article on the con- 
struction of the Nicara Canal, contributed to the North 
American Review in February, 1881. I want to read a part of 
what he said. I want to show this country that a great, wise 
thoughtful man had looked through this subject as deepl. and 
as profoundly as we have; and, sir, much more carefully. 
He had a clearer light upon it than this Senate has to-day; and 
to show what his decision was, after discussing the advantages 
of the canal to the American Roe in the most thoughtful way 
very concise and very clear General Grant proceeds to say: 

A continuons coast line, including our Eastern and Western shores, there- 
fore ises an increase of this navigation sufficient of itself to makea 

a matter of the utmost importance to our people. 


In view of these advan e question un 
the most feasible route for the canal, both as 


tion and convenience in use. On this point it would hardly — as if there 


were room for controversy. 
scheme have been so 


difficulties which surround the Panama 
tly and so forcibly set forth that they need not 


which to overcom: which they create. The 
unhealthy swamps lying along this route have always been unfit 
for a water course so e to human life that labor and death 


seemed to haye joined hands there. The pony for long and expensive 
tunnels or open cuts and for a safe viaduct has added vastly to the expense 
oE OS eta vs estimated, and to the obstacles to be overcome by engi- 
nee 8 

The most careful surveys have awaye ae a discouraging want of 
material for construction. The addition of miles to the distance be-- 
tween New York and the ports on the west coast of the United States by 
the Panama route over that of any other feasible route proposed, and the 
long and tedious calms which in 


W. Panama Bay have never failed to 
create tion to this route in the mind of the rep neo The enormous 
cost of the Panama Canal, moreover, has never been denied. 

Considi difficulties attending the diversion of the 
seers er, and the ry ction of an artificial lake to hold 
its floods, together with the tunneling, or open cuts, to which allusion has 

m made, the cost of this canal can not be less $400,000,000, and 
would probably be much more, including the payment to the Rail- 
ia om 


would be likely to look for 


h 
tance saved, tween New York and other Atlantic cities and the ports 
of the United States on the Pacific. 

Now, Mr. President, I will ask that this document be inserted 
as an appendix to my remarks, not omitting to publish in the 
body of the remarks what I have just read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the matter will be printed as an appendix. (See Appendix.) 

Mr. MORGAN. Here we are presented with the full and clear 
history of the case. Who has in all this time, in report or speech 
or otherwise, presented this case to the Senate of the United 
States in such a clear and convincing light as that strong-minded, 
level-headed great man, Ulysses S. Grant. Who has done it? 
Who can answer this strong and true statement? 

The Isthmian Canal Commission has not answered it with their 
doubling and doubts about engineering and other questions. They 
did not dare to mention it when they came to make their ulti- 
mate report. I appeal to that authority which is not only con- 
vincing but satisfactory, true, reliable, just. I ap to if as 
casting more real light, sensible refiection, and judgment upon 
this question than any man has been able to cast upon it either in 
reports of commissions or reports of committees of the Senate or 
by speeches delivered at these desks. 

as it in time? If the Senator from Ohio and the Senator 
from Indiana had ever read that report, they would never have 
said here that the Panama Canal question had had no considera- 
tion in this body or in the House, except as a sentiment, until 
and within such a short time that the House could not and did 
not consider it. - 

Is anybody to nd pve that the House of Representatives, with 
its body of great and distinguished men, who have had the lead- 
ing and chief part in the management and conduct of this Gov- 
ernment for so many years—a task that would have defied the 

enius of any European statesmen—has hastily and thought- 
essly acted upon a great question like this, a question of nations, 
of the world, and all the generations to come, without having 
duly considered what it was doing? 

I regret, Mr. President, that from the floor of the Senate there 
should go an accusation against the House of Representatives 
that it was acting in haste because it did not wait for the coming 
of some unknown project which was hinted at, as the Senator 
from Ohio says, in the gossip among the members, in the lobbies 
of the House, and through the newspapers. 

He complains that the House of Representatives, after having 
listened to Grant and Ammen and a great many men of the high- 
est ability who have ever written or spoken upon a subject like 
this, did not wait for the coming of something that had been 
spoken of in the newspapers, in conjectures, and in gossip, as he 
says, and that has floated about in the lobbies of the House. I 
leave the Senator and the case at this point for the present. I 
have some other matters that need to be stated, which I will tell 
to the Senate when no one else wants the floor. 

APPENDIX. 
{Senate Document No. 207, Fifty-seventh Congress, first session.] 
THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


Fe 19, 1902.—Referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PLATT of New York presented the following article on the construc- - 
tion of the 1 Canal, by Gen. U. S. Grant, contributed to the North 
American Review in Fe 


The construction of a ship canal across the isthmus which connects North 
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was 
menced by the Government of 


e United States, had left a deep im: 
on the public mind; and the rapi 


d growth of the American 1 in 
ulation and wealth, the increasing commerce between the Atlantic Pa- 
cific oceans, the long, tedious, and dangerous from shore to shore 
around Cape Horn. all tended to strengthen impression and to establish 
the conviction that the interest of the American people in the commerce of 
the world required a water communication, from sea to sea, across the 
Isthmus of Darien. 
It is now more than fifty years since this project first received serions con 
. sideration on this continent. Under the Administration of Mr. Adams, in 
correspondence and negotiations commenced, which have continued up 
to the present time. Turning from one government to another for aid in 
pik fan 2 out the scheme, the people of Central America soon arrived at the 
conclusion that they must look to the United States for the completion of 
the work, and that to them ly, on account of location and institu- 
tions; belonged the right to te with that State through whose territory 
the canal might run, in its construction and control. 

In 1830, in 1831, in 1835, in 1837, in 1839, in 1844, in 1848, in 1849, in 1858, plans 
were proposed to the Governments of the United States, England, and ce 
for the commencement of the work, until the breaking out of the civil war 
in this country presented a moro important topic for consideration, and over- 
shadowed all questions 9 to industrial development and inter- 
national commerce, and ended in results which have given new and vast in- 
terest and importance to every enterprise which can add power to the 
Republic and advance the prosperity of its people. 
sopping ot once into the front rank among the powerful nations of the 
earth, the United States has entered, as it were spontaneously, upon a 
career of development almost unparalleled in the history of the world. 
the pore of States along the Pacific coast. by the erection of transconti- 
nental lines of railway, by the occupation of new lands, by the opening of 
new mines, by increasing mechanical and 5 enterprises, by the 
introduction of her products on an amazing scale into the commerce o the 
world, by her devotion to a system of finance which requires incessant in- 
dustry among all classes of the people, and the cheapest possible means of 
intercourse and transportation, the United States has given new and deeper 
importance to every method by which industry can be need and com- 


merce can be promoted 
riod that the value of even the most ex 


adva: 


It is during this short pensive 
highways has been pore „that mountain ranges have been penetrated b; 
costly tunnels, and t seas have been connected by costly canals, and it 
has been demonstrated that the most extravagant investments in works of 
this description are remunerative under the vast commercial ebb and flow 
which characterizes the present age. Of the necessity for and advan 
of intercommunication of every description, therefore, there seems to 
no longer a doubt; and it is with this conviction that the United States Gov- 
ernment is called on to consider now once more the value and importance of 
an interoceanic canal on this continent. 

Of the advan of this canal to our industry and commerce it becomes 
us, therefore, firs a Sapo In this connection it should not be forgotten 
that the States of North and South America lying poses Bar Pacific furnish 
in large abundance those commodities which are constantly supplied with 
markets in almost every country of Europe. no and niter the trade 
— nu gare Pe the ports 13 cue eaten send 1 as — are 

eastward annually. More n 1. ns of grain are 
each year from the Pacific States and Territories. 5 

There is no doubt that more than 4,000,000 tons of merchandise find their 
babe’ from these regions to the East and require water communication in 
order that they may be shipped econo y and profitably; and this is 
merchandise to which railway transportation across the continent is wholly 
8 The pa wheat crops of California and Oregon, for instance, 
find their way to Liverpool around Cape Horn at the freight rate of 50 cents 
Fer bushel—a rate which would not carry it by rail halfway to Boston or 

‘ew York or Philadelphia, to be there ‘aed d to its European destination. 

In addition. to the commerce of the N: and South American ports re- 
ferred to, there may be estimated also the adyan which would accrue 
to the trade of Australia and the remote East Indies bound to Great Britain, 
and which would undoubtedly add 1,000,000 tons to the freight seeking a a 
sage through the canal. When we consider the time and distance sav: —9 
the canal for this vast amount of merchandise by avoiding the passage aroun 
Cape Horn, and the importance in these days of rapid transit, and of a ready 
approach to a destined market, we can readily understand the value of the 
enterprise to producer and shipper and consumer alike. 

Leaving out of consideration the dangers and delays of the Cape, we 
should not forget that by the canal now pro; the distance from New 
York to Hongkong is shortened 5,870 miles; from New York to Yokohama, 
6,800 miles: from New York to San Francisco, 8,600 miles; from New York 
to Honolulu, 6,980 miles; from Liverpool to San Francisco, 6,065 miles, and 
from Liverpool to Callao, 4,374 miles; and we need no longer question the 
value of an interoceanic canal on the Western Continent, as we have lo 
since abandoned all doubt of the value of the Suez Canal to the commerce o 
tag a Bure: — Leg 2 ts and adyanta; f thi posed 1 t 

o Europeans the benefits and advantages of the pro cana! APO ETERS; 

to the n they are incalculable. Forming, as a canal properly or- 

nized and constructed would, a t of the coast line of the United States, 

t would increase our commercial facilities beyond calculation. Interferin 

in no way with the interests of those lines of railway which connect the At- 

lantic States with the Pacific, but tending rather to stimulate and increase 

the activity out of which their traffic grows, it would cheapen all staple 

transportation and add vastly to the ease and economy of e tion from 
the East to the farms and mines of the Pacific slope. 

That a canal will be of great benefit tothe commerce of the United States, 
also, there can be no doubt. Meeting, as we do, a formidable competition in 
the carrying trade to foreign ports, we find in our coastwise navigation an 
9 for a profitable use of American bottoms, protected by ourown 
commercial laws. A continuous coast line, including our Eastern and West- 
ern shores, therefore promises an increase of this navigation sufficient of 
itself to make a canal 2 matter of the utmost importance to our people. 

In view of these advan! the question naturally arises with regard to 
the most feasible route for the canal, both as regards economy of construc- 
tion and convenience in use. On this point it would hardly seem asif there 
were room for controversy. The culties which surround the Panama 
scheme have been so frequently and so naga Hinge forth that they need not 
be elaborately repeated here. The floods of region, caused sudden 
and immense rainfall, have attracted the attention of the mostcareless trav- 
eler and have lexed and confounded the scientific bap pee in his at- 
see to are some method by which to overcome the culties which 

ey create. : 

The im ‘ble and unhealthy swamps lying along this route have alwa: 
heen considered unfit for a water course, and so destructive to human life 


ide 


e i e careful surveys have always developed 
a disco want of material for construction. 

tion of 500 miles to the distance between New York and the ports 
on the west coast of the United States by the Panama route over that of any 
„and the long 5 8 calms which pre 


has never been denied. 
Considering the engineering difficulties attending the diversion of the 
River, and the necessary construction of an artificial lake to hold 


its together with the tunneling, or open cuts, to which allusion has 
already n made, the cost of this canal can not be less than 000, 
and would probably bs much more—including the payment to the Panama 
Railroad for its concession. No American capitalist would be likely to look 
for dividends on an investment like this. 


from the Panama route, therefore, as one which, when practi- 
dered, has but little to recommend it, either as a commercial con- 
ce or a financial success, we are brought to the consideration of the 
— jee Joe route as that to which the attention of the American public is 
most strongly drawn at this time. The advantages of this route are: The 
ease and economy with which the canal can be constructed; the admirable 
approaches to it from the sea, both east and west; the distance saved between 
Live land the North American over that of the Panama route, and 
the distance saved, also, between New York and other Atlantic cities and 
the ports of the United States on the Pacific. 
e cost of the Nica! Canal has never been estimated above $100,000,000; 
indeed, Civil Engineer Menocal, whose 1 and capacity have never 
been questioned, gives the following as estimate of the entire cost of the 
work, after long and critical examination: 


Western division—from Port Brito to the lake; distance, 16.33 miles; 


es FF . ae $21, 680, 777 
Middle division—Lake Nicaragua; distance, 56.60 miles; estimated 
RE RE a ee STN Ef eer ee 715, 658 


Eastern division—from lake to Greytown; distance 


estimated cost 25, 020, 914 
Construction of Greytown Har 2, 822, 630 
Construction of Brito Harbor 2, 837, 739 

Total; distance, 181.26 miles; co—tt 52,577,718 


A su uent estimate, based on more recent surveys made by Mr. Meno- 
cal, bas uced this amount to $41,193,839, a reduction of $11,383,879; and by 
abandoning the valley of the San Juan River in favor of a direct route to 
G wn, ascertained to be entirely practicable, the distance is reduced to 
173.57 miles, th® total canalization being but 53.17 miles. 

It is well known that the Suez Canal, and, in fact, almost all t public 
works, cost far more than the estimates made by engineers. But applying 
this rule most liberally can not bring the outlay on the Nicaragua route 
above $100,000,000, 

The surveys of this route, made su uent to those of the other routes 
p , have developed extraordinary facilities for the work. Materials 
needed for construction are abundant throughout the entire line; the har- 
bors of Brito and Greytown, at the western and eastern termini, are capable 
of being easily made convenient and excellent. The water supply from Lake 

icaragua is free from deposit and is abundant and easily ob ed, the lake 
itself being the summit level of the canal. 

The rainfall is not excessive. The climate during the trade winds is de- 
lightful. Thecountry is capable of producing all the subsistence that would 
be required by the laborers quplored in the construction of the canal. The 
local productions are valuable, and such as constitute many of the most im- 
portant articles of commerce. In the construction, feeders, tunnels, and 
viaducts are not 5 Dependent nowhere on streams, which in the 
rainy season are irresistibly destructive and in the season are reduced 
to mere rivulets, the canal would always be provided with a uniform and 
easily controlled supply of water. 

A canal constructed on this route and at the estimates before us could not 
fail to be an economical igawa as well as a profitable investment. Esti- 
mating the cost of the canal at $75,000,000, a charis of $2.50 for canal tolls and 
all other ncaa! N would giye a gross income of $10,000,000 on the 4,000,000 tons 
upon which former calculations have been based. Deducting from this 

£500,000 for the expenses of pang repo. Saag’ operating the canal, we have 

500,000 as the net earnings of the work. Any reasonable modification of 


these fl would give an encou; A sig, benennt 

The fiberal concessions made by the Government of Nicaragua to the Pro- 
visional Interoceanic Canal Society indicate a determination on the part of 
that Government to make the burthens of the 3 as light as ble 
and to leave its government entirely in the handsof the American projectors. 
While in the Panama concession provision is made for the entry and clear- 
ance of vessels at the terminal ports, with the delays and annoyances usually 
attending such requirements, the Nicaragua concession avoids all interfer- 
ence by custom-house officials, except so faras to prevent smuggling and vio- 
lations of the customs laws. This concession provides: 

“There shall be a free zone upon each bank of the canal of 100 yards in 
width, measured from the water's edge, it being understood that the lake 
shores shall never be considered as the margin of the canal. Within this 
zone no illegal traffic shall be conducted, and the customs authorities will 
watch and prevent smuggling in accordance with the provisions of article 32 
K the concession}. It is expressly understood that every vessel traversin 

e canal will, whenever the authorities desire it, receive on board a rd 
{customs officer] appointed by the Government, who will, in case of 
ering their violation, exercise his powers in accordance with the law.” 

e articles of the concession also provide that the “two ports to be con- 
structed and to serve for entrances to the canal on each ocean are declared 
to be free and will be n Las such from the beginning of the work to 
the end of this concession.” While the administration and 5 of 
the Panama Canal, moreover, are placed in the hands of an independent 
company, deriving its powers from a foreign Government, and organized on 
the plan adopted in the construction of the Suez Canal, the commerce avail- 
ing itself of the benefits of the Nicara Canal is protected by the Govern- 
ment of that country against all extortion. 

In article 42 the concession provides that: It is understood that the com- 
pany, in the exercise of the powers here conferred, can not make other règ- 
ulations than such as are necessary for the administration and management 
of the canal, and before issuing these regulations will submit them to the 
Government for its approval.” In order to protect still further the interests 
of those using the canal, it is provided that all sums 88 to secure in- 
terest on the funded debts, obligations, and shares, not ex g 6 per cent 


OV- 


for interest, and also a ing fund, shall be reserved; and that What re- 
mains shall form the net of which at least 80 per cent shall be divided 
8 shareholders, it being understood, after ten years from the time the 
canal is completed, the company can not divide amongst the shareholders, 
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raguan Government, and in the Bs 
of the Nicaragua Canal, there be no doubt in the mind every 
American who believes in the power and supremacy of his Government on 
this continent. The concession is made to cans, the society is made 
up of Americans, the Sor pore sors are Americans, and the act of incorpora- 

m is asked of an American Congress. x . 3 

Every step of this project recognizes the right of the United States to 
guard with (a care the American Continent against the encroachment 
of foreign powers. To this policy no nation and no cluster of adjacent na- 
tions, watchful of their own individual or collective interests, should take 
exception. Itisthe foundation of national existence everywhere. An Ameri- 
can man-of-war, having on © test naval commander of modern 
times, pauses for forty-eight hoursat the mouthof the horus to recognize 
mo zieht = a European power to control the waters of the Dardanelles and 
e N 


It can not be supposed for a moment that an American company, incor- 
22 by the American Government, organized on American soil, would 
ve been allowed to construct the Suez 1, even if it had established a 
branch of its enterprise in France and placed it under the supervision of a 
i ished and representative French official. And so it is with us. The 

— id down in the early gam of the 3 and accepted from that 
fime this by the American mind. by which the colonization of other nation- 
alties on these shores was pro! against. should never be forgotten. 

The violation of this policy has always roused the American people toa 
firm assertion of their rights and cost one American statesman, at least, a 
. — share of the laurels he had won by long and honorable service. The 
app cation of this principle even now secures safety and protection to a line 
of railway spanning the Isthmus and connecting the eastern with the west- 
ern waters. The assertion of this principle by a ty made with bs ape 
a 5 to-day by all Americans, people and officials, with entire 

satisfaction. 
= The rejection of that treaty in order to prevent a collision between the 
United States and Great Britain, and to preserve unharmed the policy of an 
administration, is regarded as one of the most complicating and compromis- 
ing acts of American diplomacy. The accepted an 3 of the 
American Government is contained in the doctrine announ: more than 
half a century ago by President Monroe. 

It is to be found in the attitude assumed by our Government in all the 
long diplomatic discussion which followed the ratification of the Clayton- 
discussion in which General Cass, then Secretary of State, 


wer treaty—a di z 
declared an analogous treaty as recogr see | “ principles of foreign interven- 
ni a di 


tion repugnant to the policy of the States „ discussion in which 
by negotiation Great Britain was compelled to re: the sovereignty 
of Honduras over the islands composing the so-called British Colony of the 


y nds -a ussion in which President of the United States 
“denounced the Clayton-Bulwer trea 


misunderstanding and mischief from 


the Clayton-Bulwer treaty could obtain the interpretation placed ie —— it by 

s had nate at 
the time it never would have passed.“ It is in obedience to this policy that 
the United States has protested inst the establishment by Great Britain 
of a protectorate in Central America, either on the Mosquito coast er on the 
Bay Islands; and it is in accordance with this policy that President Hayes, in 
his message of March 8, 1830, declared that: 

“The policy of thiscountry is a canal under American control. The United 
States can not consent to the surrender of this control to any 8 power 
or to any combination of E n powers. * * The capital invested by 
corporations or citizens of other countries in such an enterprise must in a 
great de; look for protection to one or more of the great powers of the 
world. No European power can intervene for such protection without adopt- 
ing measures on this continent which the United States would deem whoil 
inadmissible. If the protection of the United States is relied upon, the United 
States must exercise such control as will enable this country to protect its 
national interests and maintain the rights of those whose private capital is 
embarked in the work. 

“An interoceanic canalacross the American isthmus will essentially c e 
the raphical relations between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the 
United States, and between the United States and the rest of the world. It 
will be the great ocean thoroughfare between our Atlantic and our Pacific 
shores, and virtually a part of the coast line of the United States. Our 
merely commercial interest in it is greater than that of all other countries, 
while its relations to our power and prosperity as a nation, to our 
means of defense, our unity, „and safety, are matters of paramount 
concern to the people of the United States. No other great power would, 
under similar circumstances, fail to assert a rightful control over a work so 
closely and vitally affecting its interest and welfare.“ 

In accordance with the early and later policy of the Government, in 
obedience to the often-expressed Will of the American people, with a due re- 
gard to our national dignity and power, with a watchful care for the safety 
and prosperity of our interests and industries on this continent, and with a 
determination to guard against even the first approach of rival powers, 
whether friendly or hostile, on these shores, I commend an American canal, 
on American soil, to the American people, and congratulate myself on the 
fact that the most careful explorations have demonstrated that the route 
standing in this attitude before the world is the one which commends itself 
as a judicious, economical, and prosperous work. 

I have formed the opinions expressed in this article, not from a hasty con- 
sideration of the subject, and not without personal observation. While com- 
manding the Army of the United States my attention was drawn to the 
importance of the water communication I have here discussed. During my 
administration of the Government, I endeavored to impress upon the coun- 
try the views I then formed: and I shall feel that I have added one more act 
of my life to those I have already recorded, if I shall succeed in impressin 
upon Congress and the people the high value, as a commercial and industri 
enterprise, of this great work, which, if not accomplished by Americans, 
will undoubtedly be accomplished by some one of our rivals in power and 


nfiuence, 
U. S. GRANT. 


TERRITORIAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9334) to amend an act to prohibit 
the passage of special or local laws in the Territories, to limit the 
Territorial indebtedness, etc 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the Territories 
with an amendment in line 5, after the word laws,“ to strike 
out ‘‘of’’ and insert in;“ so as to read: 

_That the act of Congress approved July 30, 1886, entitled “An act to 
hibit the 3 of local or 1 laws in the Territories of the United 
States, to t Territorial indebtedness, and for other purposes,“ is hereby 
amended so as to authorize the issuance of bonds by school districts in Okla- 
homa Territory having a bona fide ulation of not less than 5,000 persons 
ae he es necessary school b and purchasing the ground for the 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I objected to this bill before on 
the ground that bonds which were to be sold in the market were 
valid only on the condition that the amount of the bonds did not 
exceed the valuation of the school district or whatever was the 
title of the corporation issuing them; and I think that is a very 
great defect. It was stated on the floor that there had been quite 
a number of precedents for acts just of this form, which to my 
mind makes the thing worse, because it ought to be an invari- 
able rule to have that security for the purchaser of bonds. 

But I am informed by members of the committee, especially 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BURNHAM], who reported 
this bill, and who is a very careful lawyer, that whatever may be 
the weight of that objection, in this particular case there is no 
substantial doubt that the amount of bonds proposed will come 
far within the valuation, and that it may be easily ascertained; 
and for that reason I do not insist any further on the objection, 
although I beg leave to say to my honorable friend, the Senator 
from Indiana, that if anybody reports another bill like this and 
I happen to be here, I shall object to it. I have no doubt, how- 
ever, the committee, after this discussion, will put in a proper 
provision in that respect. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Iam very much obliged tothe Senator for 
not objecting further. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend an act 
to prohibit the passage of special or local laws in the Territories, 
to limit the Territorial indebtedness, and for other 8. 

Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 


Mr. BURTON. Will the Senator from New Jersey kindly 
withhold his monon for just a 5 in order that I may se- 
cure the passage of a pension 

Mr. KEAN . Certainly. 

JULIA L. GORDON. 
Mr. BURTON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 


sideration of the bill (S. 4067) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia L. Gordon. 3 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, procéeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Pensions with an amendment, in line 8, 
before the word dollars, to strike ont “fifty” and insert 
** thirty-five;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Julia L. Gordon, widow of 
Jonathan W.Gordon, late major, Eleventh Regiment United States Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $5 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in ex- 
ecutive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 49 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
June 13, 1902, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 12, 1902, 
j COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Benjamin D. Crocker, of Washington, to be collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the district of Washington 
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COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Clarence W. Ide, of Washington, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Puget Sound, in the State of Washington. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander William Swift, to be a captain in the Navy, from 
the 9th day of February, 1902. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Roscoe C. Bulmer, to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, from the 9th day of February, 1902. 

Lieut. Martin Bevington, to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy, from the 5th day of March, 1902. 

Lieut. Robert F. Lopez, to be a lientenant-commander in the 
Navy, from the 11th day of April, 1902. 

Asst. Surg. Holton C. Curl, to be a passed assistant surgeon in 
the Navy. from the 14th day of October, 1901. 

Lieut. Walter J. Sears, to be a lieutenant- commander in the 
Navy, from the 17th day of December, 1901. 

Lieut. John A. Beil, to be a lieutenant- commander in the Navy, 
from the 15th day of Jan , 1902. 

Lieut. Commander Edward F. Qualtrough, to be a commander 
in the Navy, from the lth day of February, 1902. 

Pay Inspector Ichabod G. Hobbs, to be a pay director in the 
Navy, from the 28th day of April, 1902. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Walter J. Manion, to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 11th day of Apa 1902. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) George E. Gelm, to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 11th day of April, 1902. 

yet & . Francis M. rigs ey be a passed assistant sur- 
geon in the Navy from the 16th day of September, 1901. 


POSTMASTERS, 


Orange L. Bantz, to be postmaster at Humboldt, in the county 
of Richardson and State of Nebraska. 

Andrew Richmond, to be postmaster at Orleans, in the county 
ee Ghristopher f. esd, to be postmast t Talla th 

ristopher E. > er a poosa, in the 

county of Haralson and State of Georgia. 

Thomas J. Helm, to be postmaster at Rome, in the county of 
Floyd and State of Georgia. 

Chester H. Smith, to be postmaster at Plattsmonth, in the county 
of Cass and State of Nebraska. 


Frank McCartney, to be ee at Nebraska City, in the 
county of Otoe and State of Nebraska. x 


Joel P. Deboe, to be postmaster at Clinton, in the county of 
Hickman and State of Kentucky. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, June 12, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m, é 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. HENRY N. Coupen, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that what time may be left on Monday next after the dispo- 
sition of other business and aig be given to the Judiciary 
Committee. This committee has had no time assigned to it dur- 
ing this Congress, excepting such as we have had incidentally, 
and my purpose will be, I will say frankly to the House, if we are 

anted this unanimous consent, to call up and consider the bill 

R. 13679, being an ace to — kae 5 7 5 a uniform 
system of bankrup oughou ni! 

The SPEAKER. e gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that somuch of Monday next as is left after taking 
up matters under suspension of the rules and all of Tuesday be 

yen to the Judiciary Committee for the consideration of matters 

fore that committee, the purpose being especially to call up 
amendments to the bankruptcy law. 

Mr. TAWNEY. . I desire to ask the gentleman 
from New York if he will not allow an hour or an hour and a 
half to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for 
the consideration of a bill that has been under consideration for 
almost an hour in the House, known as the London landing 
clause bill? That is unfinished business, and I think it can be 
disposed of in an hour or an hour and a half, and if he is willing 
to give that amount of time, I would have no objection to the 
Judici Committee taking the time he asks for. 

Tho SPEAKER. It may be proper in this connection for the 
Chair to state that the amount of business to take up under sus- 
pension of the rules will consume all of Monday. Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from New York? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so 


PENSION BILLS. 
Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Saturday next may be substituted for the transaction of 


business on the Private Calendar which would be in order on 
Friday next. 
The The gentleman from New Hampshire asks 


unanimous consent that Saturday next be substituted for Friday 

next for the consideration of matters on the Private Calendar, 

Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE OTEY. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, June 10,an 
order was entered providing for a session of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Sunday, June 29, the session to be devoted to enlogies 
on the late Representative Amos J. Cummings. I ask unanimous 
consent that that order be so modified that after the conclusion 
of the eulogies provided for therein eulogies may be pronounced 
upon the life and character of my late colleague, Maj. Peter J. 


SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to so modify the order in respect to the eulogies 
upon the life of the late Representative Cummings, to be held on 
the 29th of this month, that it will be in order to consider similar 
eulogies upon the life and character of the late Major Otey. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

CORRECTION. 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a correction of 
the Recorp. During the debate on the bill for the protection of 
the President I took occasion to join issue with the distinguished - 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Ray of New York] on his state- 
ment of a legal proposition. e CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on page 
6464, contains the following of the 8 between my- 
self and the gentleman from New York, which I will ask the 
Clerk to read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the matter referred to 
will be read by the Clerk. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


in the commission of a fel 8 5 might hang the 
as though he had accomplish his 5 = 
true, but the laws of all 

Senate b 


tace of the earth today that inflicts aasthin than lif i t 

‘ace of the an more e risonmern 
7, in the commission of a felony a life taken. 

7 e law. 

Mr. Ray of New not mi en. I have taken every statute 
and have collated them. The man that states to the contrary does not know 
exactly what he is talking about. 

Mr. Rucker. The gentleman from New York does not know all the law 


of this 3 by himself alone. 3 
Mr. Ray of New York. I understand that, but we have taken all the stat- 
utes and compiled them. 


Mr. Rucker. The 
struction is wrong. I 
intend the usual 
weapon, he is presum: 
wet Rar of New York. Now, Mr. Chairman, I concede that, and I think 
that debate on this amendment is exhausted, and I call for a vote. 

Mr. RUCKER. Now, Mr. Speaker, if the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rconp just read contained the ge used by the gentleman 
from New York, then the interruption made by myself would be 
silly and absurd in the highest degree; because I concede that, as 
printed in the RECORD, the gentleman’s position is correct; but 
that is not the language used by him. I have obtained from the 
Official Reporters a transcript of their notes, and this shows that 
the gentleman has modified his language. I complain of the 
gentleman’s modifying and revising his language so as to place 
me in an awkward and unjust attitudein the RECORD. The exact 
language of the gentleman, as shown by the Official Reporters’ 
notes, is this: 

Mr. Ray of New York. Mr. Chairman, only one word in answer to the 
amendment. In all civilized communities there is a distinction made between 
killing a man with an intent and to effect his death and killing him 
without any such intent or purpose, but simply intend to injure him where 


is no intent to kill, but incidentally or otherwise ga go too far and 
killhim. We have maintai this distinction ep ent. If 


tleman's compilation may be all right, but his con- 
ow the universal law is that a man is presumed to 
uences of his own act, and where he uses a deadly 
to intend the natural and usual consequences of that 


a man intends to commit a crime and fails, while he is engaged in the com- 
mission of an actual felony, you might say hang him; he is just as bad as 
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though he had accomplished his 
the laws of all civilized commu: a distinction 

ing to the intent. We have followed out that idea, and it is followed out in 
the Senate bill 


If you simply intend to assault the President and not to kill him according 


one knows that is 
mak 


An true, but 
es of all Sta accord - 


to the grievousness of the injury inflicted, it may be imprisonment for life 
or a much shorter term. That is left to the discretion of the court, and we 
believe the courts of this country are so intelligent that can be trusted 
to im the proper penalty and when a man is convic to give such a 
penalty as he ought toreceive. The distinction between the first section and 
this one is that the first section puts in the words “knowingly and purposely 
kill,” etc. This section provides for those cases where there is no purpose or 
intent to kill, but simply an attempt to inflict grievous bodily harm. I may 
add that there is no State in the Union nor a civilized country on the face of 
5 5 earth to- day that inflicts anything more than life imprisonment for this 


ense. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman is mistaken about the lew. 

Mr. Ray of New York. I am not mistaken. I have taken every statute 
and have collated them. The man that states tothe contrary does not know 
what he is talking about. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman from New York does not know all the law of 
this country by himself alone. [Laughter. 

Mr. Ray of New York. I understand t, but we have taken all the 
statutes and compiled them 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman's compilation may be all right, but his con- 
struction is wrong. I know the universal law is that a man is presumed to 
intend the usual consequences of his own act, and where he uses a d y 
weapon he is presumed to intend the natural and usual consequences of the 
use of that weapon. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, a comparison of the gentleman’s language 
as printed and as actually delivered shows the modifications which 
the gentleman made in revising his remarks, and the changes put 
me in the attitude of controverting a well-recognized principle of 
law. The gentleman evidently realized that there was some force 
and merit in the objection I made to his statement of the legal 
proposition, and he modified his statement so as to avoid the ob- 
jections made by me. Now, since the gentleman did not do me 
the courtesy to ask me to withdraw my language in order that he 
might edit his remarks and place himself in the RECORD as he 
ought to be placed, as a great lawyer of this House, I insist that 
the language used by the gentleman ought to go into the RECORD, 
or else the language use by myself, in courtesy to me, ought to 
be taken out of the Recorp. Ido not care which horn of the 
dilemma the gentleman takes. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, the only possible differ- 
ence between the gentleman and myself is this: When I stated the 
rule of law on the floor, in the hasty colloquy that was taking 
place, I stated the general rule. The gentleman took issue with 
me. It did not occur to me at the moment that I had not stated 
the exception to the rule. The gentleman said I had not stated 
the rule correctly, as I understood him, and I took issue with that 
statement. Now, when I looked over the remarks that were 
actually made, I found that I had not stated the exception that I 
should, and in revising my remarks I simply added the exception. 
I apologize to the gentleman, if he thinks that put him in an un- 
fair situation: but as I say, when I made the statement on the 
floor, I concede that I omitted to state the exception to the rule. 
Tf the gentleman had called my attention to that fact, I would 
have made the correction at the time. 

I understood him to contend that the rule I stated was not the 
general rule. The gentleman was correct in saying that I did not 
state the law correctly because I did not add the words stating 
the exception. I trust that with this explanation no injustice 
will be done the gentleman. I certainly have for him the very 
highest regard, not only as a gentleman but as a lawyer, and the 
whole difference was that in the haste of a five-minute colloquy 
we were both a little in error; but I will concede that I was more 
in error than he. Neither of us, Iam sure, intended discourtesy 
or to charge ignorance. 

Mr.RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’slanguage when 
this bill was under discussion was that anyone who took the posi- 
tion I did knew nothing whatever of law; but since his conver- 
sion, and since he has to-day so clearly stated the facts and ex- 
onerated me from blame, I accept the statement made by him in 
the spirit in which it is made. Taaa] 

IRRIGATION OF ARID LANDS. 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following priy- 
jleged report, which I will ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DALZELL, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the following re- 


rt: 

Po The Committes on Rules, to whom was referred the resolution of the 
House No. 222, have had the same under consideration, and respectfully re- 
port the — | in lieu thereof: 

“Resolved, That immediately after the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to consider in Committee of the ole House on the state of the 
Union the bill (S. 3057) appropriating the receipts from the,sale and disposal 
of public lands in certain States and Territories to the construction of irriga- 
tion works for reclamation of arid lands, and consideration thereof shall 
continue for two days, one of which shall be devoted to general debate and 
one to debate under five-minute rule and for amendment. At the end of said 
two days a vote shall be taken. But this order shall not interfere with reve- 
nue or appropriation bills or conference reports.” 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, the rule that has been read at 
the Clerk’s desk is a very simple one. It provides merely for the 


consideration of the irrigation bill, provides for two days’ debate 
one for general debate and one for debate under the five-minute 
rule—and then calls for a vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania to yield to me some time, 
additional, to discuss the proposition involved. 

Mr. DALZELL. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I would like, in order to make 
the argument with some continuity, more time than the gentle- 
man would agree to yield. I suggest that he yield fifteen min- 
utes and that I can possibly get an additional five minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield fifteen minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, toacasual observer 
of legislation and to those who have only casually looked into the 
important questions involved it may seem that two or three 
days’ time would be ample for the discussion of the features pre- 
sented by this bill. But, involving, as it does in one form or an- 
other, nearly all the panes of government for which we have 
stood, involving all the questions of change in the inistration 
of the public lands, involving the abdication by the House of 
Representatives of its powers over 3 involving the 
constitutional questions of State and national powers, aud in- 
1 rule, for State rule is home rule, for which this side 
of the House for a century has stood, two days' time for the dis- 
cussion of these questions is not ample to present them to the 
House of Representatives. It involves the whole field of appro- 
priation, economy in nditure, wasteful extravagance, special 
and political influence, jobs and deals, political and legislative. 

It involves in government ac e of an old and the.ingraft- 
ing of a new system of laws for the regulation and control of 
se sag acres of public domain along untried and experimental 
paths. 

I do not mean that irrigation is an experiment, for it has been 
successfully and profitably employed by State and private enter- 
prise for ages. But to the Government it is new, experimental, 
and dangerous. 

This change involves the abdication by Congress of its rights 
and its duties to appropriate money derived from taxation, money 
derived from the sale of land owned by all the poopie, and it is a 
surrender of these rights of the people and this prerogative of 
Congress to a Federal officer in the expenditure of a mountain of 
money, the cost of which irrigation projects is variously esti- 
mated by experts at from the lowest, $300,000,000, to the highest, 
$600,000.000, being the reclamation of 60,000,000 acres of irrigable 
land at from $5 to $10 an acre on the average. 

While this estimate of 60,000,000 acres of irrigable land is made, 
there are yet 540,000,000 in the arid regions, and we may confi- 
dently assume, in the light of all past experiences, that the efforts 
of experts and officers in charge will not be relaxed till the bounty 
of heaven is exhausted and the flood and snow waters are no 
more. Cum grano salis is a good rule in passing on preliminary 
estimates of experts when their hearts are set on a project. 

Icongratulate the gentlemen of the arid regions, who have arpo 
ial interest not common to the whole country, on securing consider- 
ation for this measure of interest in their districts and States but 
troublesome and dangerous to every other section of the country. 

That it will affect them advantageously and ruinously affect 
all the rest of us I firmly believe, and think this will be made 
plain by a reading of the bill and the majority and minority re- 
ports. I cannot speak in unkindness, but in praise, of Represent- 
atives of the States whose stars are fast floating away in the 
firmament, losing their luster, and preparing to join the milky 
way, but my constituency can not contribute to its own down- 
fall to rescue them from the gloom that surrounds them, and I 
claim only the same rights that Representatives always exercise 
on this floor to protect my people as I have the understanding to 
perceive and the power to execute. An attempt has been made 
unjustly and inordinately to control the Democratic Congres- 
sional committee and to divert it into an unwarranted and dan- 
gerous path, and culminated a brief time ago in a minority act- 
ing on some sort of an irrigation resolution. 

. SHALLENBERGER, 
terruption? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Much as I desire to continue my 
argument, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will you permit me to read to you 
the Democratic a agi pe 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I will read it presently, and the 
gentleman need not do so. 2 

The simple statement of fact carries its own refutation of 
pover and authority, and the resort to that body instead of to a 

tic caucus carries a suspicion to the act if not a condem- 
nation of the measure in support of which this unheard-of pro- 
cedure was invoked. 

When anal and the lack of jurisdiction and authority is 
of promotion understood and the futility of the 


Will the gentleman permit an in- 


seen, the m 
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attempt is considered, the whole effort vanishes into thin air and 
has not the force of a feather’s weight to control the head, or 
heart, or the conscience of a single man, as a Democratic pronun- 
ciamento, 

Straws show how the wind blows and furnish figures of speech, 
one that was grasped after by the drowning man and the other 
that broke the camel's back. 

For one member among the many whose election I understand 
it to be the sole object of the committee to secure, I am willing 
to concede’ without criticism whatever advantage those who 
sought this unjustifiable course can gain by the boldness of this 
attempt from the arid region and the utter futility of the result. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I have only fifteen minutes. 

Mr. HOPKINS, Idid not understand what Democratic com- 
mittee is trying to do this thing. 


> Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Well, the gentleman must read 
my remarks:—I-only had yielded to me fifteen minutes by the 


ublican Rules Committee. 

ith the attitude of public men on this question so various 
and so divergent, the one who thinks that politics dwells in this 
great public question has not the forecast of a political prophet, 
and will awaken from his reverie to find the powder flashing in 
the pan, and if the fish does jump it will be from the frying pan 
into the fire. It will come back to plague us and our sticcessors. 

I have deep and settled convictions on the proposition for which 
this rule seeks consideration. I am impressed with its impor- 
tance and its dangers as national legislation. It leads us to great 
national improvement of forests and streams, drilling of deep 
artesian wells, saving the former from fire and the latter from 
overflow and percolation. Under bills like this good roads must 
be built and preserves guarded by the Federal Government. 
Swamp lands and lake regions and all must come in for their 
share of Federal patrimony, when the whole matter more prop- 
erly belongs to the polity of the States. 

With favorable consideration of measures like this statesmen 
will be found drifting away, day by day, from the sacredness 
and safety of State rule, so strongly supported by so many in 
years gone by, and new recruits be found in proportion for the 
dangerous idea of a strong central government sought by so 
many to-day. The dangers in this legislation does not lurk in 
but one or but several of the features of this bill, but are mani- 
fold and are present in nearly all of its sections. 

In this whole scheme of irrigation, too early for consideration 
now, I find only canse for deep foreboding. There is scarcely a 
line in the proposition that does not bristle with objections from 
a Democratic standpoint. 

To my Democratic colleagues I say that you may explore the 
whole field of legislation upon which we have been most conserv- 
ative and careful and objections repeatedly and forcibly made 
will be found applicable here. 

Two days’ time fixed by the rule to consider in its general 
scope and detail this measure does not furnish time enough to 
cover with care and pains the vast field opened up for discussion 
and settlement, embracing as it does so many new and so many 
old and objectionable features as are presented for our considera- 
tion. If there is any Democratic principle embraced in this bill, 
a careful analysis has failed to disclose if tome, If there is any 
dangerous principle that we have always fought against not con- 
tained in it, I can not now recall what itis. Ido not claim to be 
infallible, of course, and accord to all the same right to think 
and speak for our party as I claim myself. I only assert now 
that I do not regard politics as in the bill. 

Iam sure it is not a Democratic bill, nor would I charge it to 
be a Republican bill, for I regard too highly many of my friends 
on the other side. To be entirely frank with the House, I regard 
it as an arid-land bill and nothing else. 

At the beginning of this session the arid-State members in com- 
mittee assembled properly elected the gentleman from Nevada 
chairman and proceeded to draft an irrigation bill. The com- 
mittee was composed of a large majority of Republicans, but pol- 
itics was submerged to get some irrigation legislation. 

The committee, of course, was confronted with platforms and 
constitutions, national and State. Where they pointed their way, 
they adopted them; where they run counter, they run óver them 
or passed them by. 

They took up first the Republican national platform of 1900, 
and upon that this bill was drafted and introduced in the Senate. 
After a little while the bill passed without a division in the Senate, 
and went to the House Committee on Arid Lands, a majority of 
whose members are from arid or semiarid States. 

The troubles then began. The President was for one kind of 
irrigation. with national control of canals and water distribution, 
and the Republican platforms, national, State, and Territorial, 
and some State constitutions of States affected, were for another 
kind, with State control of canals and water distribution. The 


President told the committee that called on him that the Senate 
bill was not in consonance with his ideas of irrigation; that if the 
United States built canals it should, to keep the water supply 
from politicians, control the distribution. 

This information seems reliable from newspaper reports. 

By looking at the bill you will find a lame, bungling effort to 
accomplish an impossible blending of the views of the President 
for national control and the contrary view of platforms and con- 
stitutions for State control. This was done in the committee 
room of the House. This effort makes a hotchpotch of a bill, with 
crudities and incongruities which, if it were possible, makes it 
more of a medley than when it left the Arid States Committee. 

Thus it is seen that, from a Republican standpoint, it has no 
political significance and no political character. The effort to 
make it so in any way is strained and farfetched. 

In view of what has transpired, I feel free to state that I named 
to three members of Congress from the States affected my objec- 
tions, and in each instance they responded that I had not enumer- 
ated one-half of the objections to it. 

Now, under these circumstances, with a bill such as this, out 
in Indiana, where we are in the habit of judging of political effect 
you people having come out so often to discuss political matters 
to us, we have got in the habit of thinking on political matters— 
if you want to know what we would do with a man that thought 
such a matter bore a political significance I will tell you. e 
would elect him constable in some way-back township where he 
would get no salary, but a fee if he makes an arrest. [Laughter.] 

Now, what is the Democratic position upon this subject, the 
gentleman asks me. Our platform was for an intelligent system 
of irrigation. What is an intelligent system of irrigation? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Will you suggest one? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I can, in the language of him who 


as a high priest on irrigation at the time the platform was 
adopted. Surely it will not be said that this bill is an intelligent 


system of irrigation, ora Democratic measure. To prove this 
the bill need only be read. What was before Congress, before 
the country, or before the convention as an intelligent system 
of irrigation?” 

Who was the high priest of irrigation in the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress, and what did he say? Who was the apostle to whom all 
others bowed then? It was the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
SHAFROTH], whom we all admire for his sterling worth. 

His was the bill before the country, on the Speaker's table in 
the House, and it was so meritorious that even Speaker Reed 


allowed it to the outside portals. It was ably reported—the 
gentleman will admit this—by the gentleman himself from the 
Committee cn Public Lands. 


What was its purpose and objects? It gave a million acres to 
each State to aid it and to aid private enterprise to irrigate. 

Let me read what the gentleman said—his judgment on the - 
subject—on this only rational scheme of irrigation then before the 
House and the country: 

It seems to your committee that one of two courses must be pursued by 
the United States. Either the National Government must undertake the 
reclamation of these lands by the construction of reservoirs and canals to 
impound and lead the water to the lands that are to be settled, or else this 
Government should transfer these lands to the States, so as to permit them 
to undertake the work of reclamation. 

Of course the people of the arid-land States would much prefer that the 
work of reclamation should be undertaken by the National Government. 
They would like to see the National Government construct large reservoirs 
and canals there, but it is hardly within the range of possibility that the 
nation will undertake the same. e amount to be appropriated would be 
so large, the Representatives from the arid States are so few in number, that 
it can not be expected that the Government would ever enter upon the work 
of reclaiming these lands. 

This was a solemn committee report emanating from the clear 
head and clean heart of that great champion of irrigation. His 
name gives force and strength to his reports when he is right. as 
he was in this case, and he no doubt moved the convention. \This 
new scheme involves the complicated, complex, litigious, and 
dangerous questions of condemnation of private property in a 
State jurisdiction by a Federal officer, and which power and prop- 
erty so condemned is to be used in and for another State to irri- 
gate public land not only, but private land as well.) To illustrate: 
Nevada must go to California and invoke all the complicated ma- 
chinery of law—must wade through the perplexing problems of 
condemnation and interstate rights or get no water, and this ren- 
dered still more difficult by the invoking of the law within a State 
jurisdiction by a Federal officer for uses not wholly within the 
State and not exclusively concerning United States land. 

Such a conflict and litigation would arise like unto that which 
might come were the dead to arise and attempt to trace their an- 
cient possessions. This scheme involves the purchase without 
condemnation by a United States officer from the public land 
fund belonging to all the people, at exorbitant figures, as it must 
be when the United States is the purchaser in a State jurisdiction 
of private pro} for the uses and purposes I have just named. 

t involves the United States Government in the execution of 
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an enterprise around which will cluster, like banqueters at a 
feast, those patriotic American citizens, with too many of which 
we unfortunately are cursed, who are always ready to encourage 
an enterprise by the Government, however stupendous, because 
there is something in it for themselves.) 

It involves the robbery of 8 of self-government in States, 
and while some speak for them, saying that American citizens 
will abjectly submit to a surrender of their sovereignty to receive 
these gifts of the people's lands, and submit to be governed 2,000 
and 3,000 miles away, I believe that representatives of other States 
should save this misguided people from their friends and at once 
protect the interest of their own States, their own constituents. 

It is charged that the land-grant railroads are the principal 
8 of this legislation. This is not met with a disclaimer, 

ut by the question, Suppose they are?’ This is a question 
difficult to answer satisfactorily to all, but for myself, I am un- 
willing to stand for a proposition embodied in this bill which my 
party has always s against; unwilling to promote a system 
of land grants, either in the land itself or by the Government’s 
increase of value to it, when I remember my party’s opposition 
to the original grants and its vigorous insistence on the forfeitures 
of lands by the railroad corporations by reason of their refusal 
to comply with the terms of the grants. Others may see their 
way clear to go into this conflict with party doctrine, but I can 
not. 

Even if the great railroad interests of these sections do say that 
the only reasons for this dangerous legislation is to give us the 
Asiatic trade, for my part I can not see enough of merit in this 
irrigation proposition from any standpoint to fly me in the face 
of my party’s uniform attitude when it made history on both the 
subsidizing of railroads by land grants or on expansion, the one 
the real and the other the claimed reason why the railroad cor- 
porations are in favor of the bill. 

This bill involves the United States Government in the employ- 
mént of its machinery of government to force values and utility 
in land by a stupendous Sina Hy control the elements by con- 

uering nature’s course, thereby exerting government powers in 

elds that should be exploited and will be exploited by State and 
private enterprises as fast and as far and as prudently as the needs 
of the people and localities may require. 

It is aimed to deter the slow but steady tide of immigration 
now setting in from the North to the rich mining fields of Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and the South; to check those who, from m 
State and others, go South to find qo sweet Southern hospi- 
tality and reach your blooming fields, and, mingling with you, 
give a force for the future that no arid region irrigated in the 
world can compare with the results of this combination, and no 
States can rank your Southern States in the industrial develop- 
ment thereby produced. [Applanee.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I now ask for the previous 


question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the gentleman will allow some 
time to this side. 

Mr. DALZELL. How much does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think there are two gentlemen who 
want to speak. 

Mr. DALZELL. How much time is desired? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Thirty minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield my colleague on the committee thirty 


f minutes. 
n Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to detain 


the House at any Fost length in the discussion of the rule under 
consideration or of the bill that this rule proposes to take up for 
consideration. The rule now under consideration reported. by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Parae comes before 
the House with the unanimous report of the Rules Committee. 
The bill for the reclamation of the arid lands in certain Western 
States is reported to the House by a majority of the committee 
which had it under consideration. All of the Democrats on the 
committee join in the report, and all of the Republicans except 


. two. Both the Democratic and the Republican parties in their 


last national conventions indorsed the proposition of the United 
States Government granting aid toward the reclamation of the 
arid lands of the West. 

I differ with the statement of my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
Ropinson] when he says that there is something undemocratic in 
this bill and that it is not in line with democratic principles. The 
representatives of the Democratic party on the floor of this House. 
since the beginning of the Government have uniformly concurred 
in legislation giving the public lands that belong to the Govern- 
ment as bounties to soldiers who had fought in the various wars 
of our country, and also in giving these lands, or the proceeds 
thereof, to the States or to State institutions for educational pur- 
p Our predecessors on the Democratic side of the House 

ve always taken the position that the public lands were a part 


of the private purse of the nation, and that the proceeds thereof 


were not subject to the same limitations on the expenditures as 
were moneys in the Treasury derived from taxation. 

The Democratic party has always contended that moneys raised 
by taxation of the people were a trust fund paid into the ronset 
for specific papaa; and that it was a violation of the trust to ex- 
pend them for other than purely governmental purposes, such as 
maintaining the machinery of the Government, the maintenance 
ofthe Army and the Navy, and such expenditures as were nec 
in carrying on the Government of the United States under the 
powers conferred upon it by the Constitution, but no y, So far 
as I am informed, has ever contended that this doctrine applied 
to the moneys received from the sale of the public lands belong- 
ing to the nation. Let me enumerate, for a moment, the various 
dispositions that have been made of the public lands by our Goy- 
ernment and at times when the Democratic party was in power 
in the House of Representatives. 

First. Public lands were given as bounties to veteran soldiers 
and sailors of all wars, from the Revolution down to the civil 
war. 

Second. They were at one time a large source of public revenue, 
and their proceeds were converted into the public Treasury and 
used for all governmental purposes. 

Third. The proceeds of the public lands were used for main- 
taining a general land office, and for surveying and preparing the 
public lands for settlement. 

Fourth. Before the days of railroads they were given for the 
construction of canals, highways, and levees. 

Fifth. The sixteenth and thirty-second sections were given to 
the States for educational purposes. 

Sixth. Large amounts of public lands have been given by 
Congress to various public and private colleges for educational 
purposes. 

Seventh. The proceeds of the sale of public lands have been 
given to the States to maintain agricultural colleges. 

Eighth. Land grants have been given to the railroads to aid in 
their construction and the opening up and the development of 
the great West. 

It is now proposed to give the proceeds of the sale of the pub- 
lic lands in certain Western States as a trust fund for the pur- 
pose of reclaiming the arid lands of those States, and, from a con- 
stitutional standpoint, I must say that I fail to draw a distinc- 
tion between giving the proceeds of the sale of the public lands 
to education or the lands to soldiers and sailors or to railroads, 
canals, or companies organized to build levees, and the giving of 
the proceeds of the sale of the lands in these States to the people 
in the States in order that they may make their own country 
habitable. In my judgment, in our doing so, we are only carry- 
ing out the purposes for which we originally acquired the pu 
lic domains. At the close of the war for independence the terri- 
tory recognized by the King of England as belonging to the thir- 
teen colonies extended from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi 
River on the west and from the Great Lakes on the north to the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south and embraced about 830,000 square 
miles, or 531,000,000 acres. Of this territory at least 404,000 
square miles lay west of the Alleghany Mountains and was un- 
inhabited except by the Indians. 

In the year 1780 Virginia, New York, Massachusetts, and other 
States in the Union ceded this western territory to the Conti- 
nental Congress, and it may throw some light on the present 
question when we consider under what terms this cession was 
made and for what Durpose it was accepted by the Congress of 
the thirteen colonies. On the 10th day of October, 1780, shortly 
after the cession of this territory, Congress passed a resolution 
that the territory ceded to the colonial government— 

Shall be disposed of for the common benefit of the United States, and be 
settled and formed into distinct republican States, which shall hecome mem- 
bers of the Federal Union and have the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, 
and independence as the other States. * * * That the said lands shall be 
granted or settled at such times and under such regulations as shall hereaf- 
ter be agreed on by the United States in Congress assembled, or any nine or 
more of them. 

This resolution was the corner stone of the Territorial system of 
the United States and has been recognized as such from that time 
down to the present day. As stated in the foregoing resolution, 
the ultimate object to be attained was to convert this vast public 
domain into States of the Union. The Government accepted the 
lands for this purpose. In order to carry out this purpose it was 
necessary to open the land to settlement and induce the people to 
go there, for you could not have States without having inhabit- 
ants. I therefore contend that it was legitimate and in no wise 
a violation of the terms of our Constitution for the Government 
of the United States to use these lands, or the proceeds thereof, in 
any way that would aid in the development of the country and 
the settlement of the lands. ; 

It was therefore no violation of the Constitution to grant these 
lands to soldiers on the condition that they settle and develod 
them, nor to grant certain portions of land as endowments to 
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schools, as that had a tendency to attract population and develop 
the country, nor was it a violation of the Constitution to grant 


these lands to railroads, because without means of transportation 
it was impossible to develop the country, nor was it a violation 
of the Constitution to grant these lands to companies or individ- 
uals for the purpose of building canals to drain the lands, or 
erecting levees to prevent the overflow of water, because the 
doing of both was necessary in order to develop the lands so that 
— could be used for settlement and home building. 

ow, is it going a single step further than we have already 
gone when we consider the grants for the draining of overflow 
lands and the raising of dikes and levees to prevent the overflow 
to say that we will grant these lands or the proceeds derived from 
the sale of public lands for the yore of conserving the waters 
of their torrential streams in order that they may be used to irri- 
gate those lands that are now barren for the lack of rainfall, and 
make them suitable for agricultural purposes, so that they may 
atiract population and develop the great States and Territories of 
the West? I think not. In my judgment it is merely in line 
with the original intention of the fathers that all reasonable 
means should be used to attract Popusi on to the uninhabited 
lands of the country, in order that they might acquire the neces- 
sary ulation to make them thriving and prosperous States of 
the Union. 

As I stated above, the bill merely proposes to take the proceeds 
of the sale of the public lands in the 17 arid States and Territo- 
ries of the West that lie west of the one hundredth meridian of 
longitude, extending practically to the Pacific Ocean; in other 
words, embracing largely that territory laying westward of aline 
drawn through the middle of the Dakotas, 9 Kansas, and 
Oklahoma. The territory embraced in what is now known as the 
arid region covers about 600,000,000 acres of land, amounting to 
at least one-third of the territory of the United States with 
Alaska excluded. It is admitted that all of this country can not 
be irrigated, but it is shown by reports of the Government that 
about 60,000,000 acres of land are subject to irrigation and can 
be converted into valuable farms. .Whereas if nothing is done 
toward the developing of this country it will remain practically 
a desert for all time to come. 

There is nothing new in the idea of irrigating land for farm 
purposes. Irrigation goes back as far as the history of civiliza- 
tion. In fact, the first dawn of civilization seems to have origi- 
nated with people who lived in a country where, to a large extent, 
it was ne to resort to irrigation for agricultural develop- 
ment. In the great West the snow accumulates on the Rocky 
Mountains during the winter. In the spring and early summer 
it melts, and rivers that are dry in the become torrential 
streams, carrying vast quantities of water to the sea. Ina few 
months this water flows off and the beds of the rivers are dry. 
There is very little rain in a large porns of this country, and in 
the fall of the year the crops would perish unless artificial means 
are used to furnish the necessary moisture in the dry months. 

It is proposed by the present bill to take the proceeds of the 
sale of the lands in these arid States, amounting tosomething be- 
tween a million and a million and a half a year, and turn them 
over to the Secretary of the Interior, as a trust fund with which 
to build great dams to hold the surplus waters that come down 
the Western rivers in the spring, and build canals carrying the 
waters from these dams across to the lands to be irrigated: The 
small ditches from the canals to the farms are expected to be 
built by the owners of the land. The proposition is that the 
lands shall be sold for homesteads at the actual cost of building 
the dams and canals, the money raised to go back into the trust 
fund for further development of other lands and the opening of 
new country to settlement. It is therefore seen that it is not pro- 
posed to take any money from the Treasury that is derived from 
the people by taxation, but merely to grant to them the proceeds 
of the sale of their own lands in their own States to work out 
their own development. 

It is contended by some that this bill should not pass, because 
it is opening up farming lands of the West to come in competi- 
tion with our Eastern and Southern farms. I have no patience 
with such an argument, for had our fathers pursued sucha policy, 
neither the Middle States nor the Western States would ever have 
been developed, and besides that it overlooks the fact that these 
lands are being opened to settlement for all the le, whether 
they now reside in the East, South, or West. e farm boys in 
the East want farms of their own. It gives them a place where 
they can go and bnild homes without being driven into the already 
overcrowded cities to seek employment. 

It will provide a place for the mechanic and wage-earner to go 
when the battle for their daily wages becomes too strenuous in 
the over-crowded portions of the East. Products raised on these 


lands must find a market either on the Western coast or in the 
Orient, as the railroad freights to the East are too great to allow 
the shipment of ordinary farm products eastward to compete with 


our own farm lands. A large ponhon of the arid lands will be 
used for the raising of fruits and products of the soil that does not 
come in competition with the farmers of the East. If this policy 
is not undertaken now, this great Western desert will ultimately 
be acquired by individuals and great 5 for the purpose 
of using it for grazing vast herds of cattle. 

They will acquire the water ways and water rights for the pur- 

of watering stock and become land barons. Then it will be 
impossible to ever convert it into the homestead lands for our 
own people or to build up the population of this Western country. 
I believe the passage of this bill is in the interest of the man who 
earns his daily bread by his daily toil. It gives him a place where 
he can go and be free and independent; it gives him an opportu- 
nity to be an owner of the soil and to build a home. Those are 
the class of men we must rely on for the safety of the nation. In 
times of peace they pay the taxes and maintain the Government; 
in times of peril and strife they are the bulwark of the nation, 
and it is justice to them that this legislation be enacted into a 
r, SHAPROTE Mr. Speaker, th h of the gentl 

5 a we er, the speech o e gentleman 
from Indi [Mr. ROBINSON] was a very good speech on the 
merits of the bill, but it did not touch the question which is be- 
fore the House at the present time. The question is whether we 
shall give consideration to this irrigation measure, and on that 
question the gentleman did not utter one word, except that which 
might be considered as being against the bill in toto. Mr. Speaker, 
the fact that this measure has been agitated by the people of the 
United States for many years, the fact that there has been a con- 
sensus of opinion among most Americans that something in this 
line ought to be done, the fact that the great national parties of 
this country, the Democratic party and the Republican party, 
have seen fit to place in their platforms planks indorsing a meas- 
ure of this kind, alone entitle the bill to consideration in this 
House; and when we take into consideration also the fact that 
this is a bill which has been enacted by the Senate and comes to 
the House, we find an additional reason why we should give the 
measure consideration. So that it seems to me that every single 
man in this House, whether he be Republican or Democrat, should 
vote in favor of the consideration of this bill, no matter whether 
the bill meets his views or not. 

The gentleman from Indiana referred to these platforms. I 
want to call attention to the particular language which is con- 
tainedinthem. The Republican party met in convention at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., a place far removed from any arid lands, it being in 
a part of the country where rainfall is abundant, and that con- 
vention, in response to a general demand, deemed proper to in- 
sert in its platform the following declaration: 

In further of the constan licy of th ican part 
TTC 
= the distribution of water for irrigation to the respective States and Terri- 

ries. 

The Democratic convention met in Kansas City. Missouri is 
not an arid-land State. Yet notwithstanding that fact that great 
convention adopted a plank in its platform relative to this sub- 
1585 The language of that platform upon this subject is as fol- 

ows: 

We favor an intelli Q k 
storing the waters 8 F oat tin baking oE —.— Yar 
for actual settlers. 

The gentleman from Indiana says that this is not an intelligent 
system of irrigation, but refers to a bill which I introduced in the 
Fifty-fourth Congress, which was a partial measure to let these 
States do the work of erecting and building reservoirs within their 
respective limits. Mr. Speaker, when we take into consideration 
the wording of Sal arcing it can be seen that it was the inten- 
tion of that political party in that convention not to indorge that 
kind of a proposition, because it provided that said lands shall 
be held for actual settlers;’’ and if these lands were ceded to the 
States by the National Government, I would like to know how 
the nation could hold them for actual settlers. Consequently the 
statement which the gentleman makes that they had in mind a 
bill which I had introduced and which was favorably reported by 
the Committee on Public Lands is flatly contradicted in the very 
declaration of the platform itself. 

a ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? . 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield for just one question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Does not the gentleman know 
that Congress could provide as a condition precedent to the ac- 
5 of those lands the actual holding of them for the set- 
tlers? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but was there anything provided in 
that bill that they should hold them for actual settlers? No, sir; 
not a syllable. Besides, as I stated in the report upon that bill, 
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it would be better for the National Government to undertake it, 
but I felt at that time, with the public sentiment against us, that 
we could not get the relief. 

Mr. Speaker, I tried to get consideration of that bill. It is true 
8 er Reed recognized me to call up the measure, but objec- 
tions were made to its consideration; objections even were made 
to setting a day for its consideration, and those objections were 
based upon the ground that the United States should not cede 
lands to the States for any such purpose. It seems that when we 
get a bill up here to grant lands to the States to be used in reclaim- 
ing arid lands, then somebody objects to it and says the National 
Government should hold and should keep control of the lands so 
as to give actual settlers the zient to locate upon the public do- 
main, and when we report a bill that is in favor of giving to the 
National Governm ent the power ofconstructing these irrigation 
works, then we find gentlemen, like the gentleman from Indiana, 
saying that is not the way to do it, but we should give these 
lands to the States to be used for that purpose. No matter 
what position we take we find sorhe people ready to prevent the 
sgn ne of that Western country. 

Mr. Speaker, the reasons which the gentleman from Indiana 
has given against the merits of the bill alone impel me at this 
time to say a word in relation to the merits of this measure. 
This bill is one which, if a conservative measure can be considered 
at all, if a conservative measure with relation to arid lands can 
be indorsed at all, should receive the approval of this House, 
The provisions of the bill are in substance that out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of public lands of the arid-land States there shall 
be created a reclamation fund in the Treasury of the United 
Patos; and from that reclamation fund irrigation works shall be 

After they are completed the cost of the construction shall be 
divided among the acres of land that can be irrigated from these 
works, and before sorone can acquire title from the United 
States to the reclaimed land he must pay into the Tr of 
the United States every dollar of the cost of the construction of 
those works. Talk to me about that being an extravagant meas- 
ure! Say to me that that is not a conservative measure! Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to me if any measure on earth could be in- 
dorsed, if we are going to develop that Western country in any 
manner, this is the bill which should meet the approval of every 
man in this House. 

The conditions in the West are simply these: Under the guid- 
ance of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow], a man 
whom every Western man in this country loves and reveres, the 
homestead law was enacted. Mr. Speaker. it did not contemplate 
the settlement of arid lands. It contemplated the settlement of 
lands that received sufficient precipitation from the clouds to raise 
ordinary crops. Early in the settlement of the arid region the 
farmers found that they could take up their 160 acres of public 
land close to a stream, and by going up a mile or two, dig a ditch 
and conduct the water, at small expense, to their land, thereb 
availing themselves of the land laws of the United States witht 
relation to settlement; but those lands in my State have long 
since been taken up. 

The result is that now you can not find any public lands except 
where it is necessary to go 20 miles up the stream in order to con- 
duct the water thereof to the land. The cost of doing that is 
more than a hundred times the value of the land. Consequently, 
it means that no settlement can take place in that country unless 
some measure is perfected for the completing of large works and 
reservoirs. Now, Mr. Speaker, that is the condition of that 
country. It means that development must absolutely stop in 
agriculture unless we are able to get some legislative relief. 
It is on that account that this bill has been considered, not only 
by the West, but even by Eastern people, and has met their ap- 
proval. A condition confronts us in the West to-day that you 
gentlemen can not appreciate. It is estimated that this very year 
50,000 Americans have gone across the border into Canada for the 
purpose of locating upon the cheap lands of the Dominion. 

Are you going to retain your own citizens here or are you going 
to prefer the development of Canada to the development of your 
own country, especially when the development of your own country 
does not take one dollar out of the Treasury of the United States? 
Ah, Mr. Speaker, there can be but one answer to that. That flow 
of immigration from the Western States to Canada has occurred 
solely because there they can get the benefit of cheap land, which 
receives sufficient rain to raise ordinary crops, while in the United 
States the available lands are arid. Let us stand for the devel- 
opment of our own country instead of that of a foreign people. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we find that something must be done in this 
matter; that it is necessary to the development of the West; that 
it is necessary to the building up of this nation and making it the 
greatest country of the world. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as I see that my time is rapidly passing, that 
want to say that this talk as 


I have only about one minute left, 
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to the merits of the bill is not germane now. The only question 
now before the House is whether we shall give consideration to 
this measure. No word has been said against that, and I can not 
see how any man can justify a vote against consideration of a 
measure that has received the approval of the President, innu- 
merable chambers of commerce, and a large number of labor or- 
ganizations, and the express commendation of the great political 
parties of this country, expressed by resolution in national con- 
vention. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. NEwLanps]. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that the House 
would immediately adopt this rule and that we would proceed to 
debate the pending irrigation bill pursuant to its terms; but the 
gentleman Eom Indiana [Mr. Ropryson], on the consideration of 
this rule, has seen fit to arraign his party associates upon this side 
of the House, his party associates on the Committee on Rules, his 
party associates on the Committee on Irrigation, his party asso- 
ciates on the Democratic Congressional campaign committee, and 
has seen fit to assure this side of the House that all these gentle- 
men have been deceived into the support of a purely Republican 
policy and a purely Republican measure which has the advocacy 
and support of President Roosevelt. , 

Now Toana, Mr. Speaker, that this is a non an meas- 
ure; that it is in harmony with the platforms of all parties in the 
last campaign; that it is in harmony with the enlightened senti- 
ment of the country, which has praduaily been formulating itself 
upon this subject and which found its expression in the party 

latforms. 
E It is also in harmony with the opinion of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from the arid and semiarid States and Territories 
regardless of politics. Every Senator and every Representative 
from that great region has supported this measure. 

Now, the gentleman insists that we have been driven by the 
President into this report of a Republican measure. Let me give 
the gentleman the history of this measure. For years the arid 
States have been insisting upon some action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in reference to the arid public lands, e 3 as they 
do in some States 95 per cent of their entire area, and they have 
been insisting that it is the duty of the Government to prepare 
these lands for settlement, so that the States in which they are 
located may become populated. 

They urged for a long time the cession of these lands to the 
States. But Congress, regarding this great public domain asa 

ublic trust, not to be lightly turned over to sparsely settled 
Btates to be managed according to the judgment or lack of 
judgment, the discretion or indiscretion, the honesty or dis- 

onesty, the providence or improvidence, of State legislatures, 
regarding it as a heritage for the entire Union, to be pre- 
served for our unborn millions, has refused in its wisdom a ces- 
sion to the States. So, at last, after the subject had been debated 
in and out of Congress for twenty years or more, the two parties 
in 1896 met in their respective conventions and formulated their 
expression on this subject, almost identical in terms—certainly 
identical in spirit. 

Both parties declared in favor of the reclamation of these arid 
lands by the National Government and the holding of such lands 
for actual settlers, and in so declaring they but followed the gen- 
eral sentiment of the country, which was against any abandon- 
ment of its trust by the National Government and its surrender 
to the States. 

As soon as that campaign was over I sought to shape a measure 
which would be in harmony with the two platforms and in har- 
mony with the general sentiment of the country. At the last 
session of Congress, and before Mr. Roosevelt came into power, I 
introduced a bill which was the result of careful study of legisla- 
tion prior to that time, and of consultation with the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Director of Geo- 
logical Survey, the chief hydrographer of the Survey, the chair- 
man of the National Irrigation Association, and other well-in- 
formed and experienced men on this subject. 

Its purpose was to present a settlement of the entire question, 
to relieve the Treasury of the United States of any burden and 
simply to devote the proceeds of the sales of lands in the arid 
regions to the conservation of flood waters, so as to make the 
waters available for settlers, who would do the actual work of 
reclamation. The purpose was to present a comprehensive plan, 
which would impose no burden on the taxpayers of the country, 
which would enable the West to reclaim itself, and which would 
preserve this vast domain for home builders, and save it from 
concentrated and monopolistic holdings. 

And if the gentleman will examine that bill—introduced in 
Congress before Mr. Roosevelt became President—he will find 
that it is identical in its provisions, though differing somewhat in 
phraseology, with the bill which is now before us for considera- 
tion. That bill, after its introduction, was presented to a meeting 
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of Western men, regardless of . and Repub- 
‘licans and Populists—and received their approval, and they re- 
quested Senator HANSBROUGH, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands, to introduce it in the Senate. 

This was all in the short session of the last Congress, and there 
was not sufficient time to obtain consideration of the measure. 
Later on, after Mr. Roosevelt came into power, he made a rec- 
ommendation in his message to this Congress substantially in 
line with the bill of which I have spoken. Shortly after this the 
Senators and Representatives from 13 States and 3 Territories, 
constituting the arid region, met together and appointed a com- 
mittee of 17, regardless of party, to frame and present for their 
8 an irrigation measure. 

ey met and after prolonged meetings lasting over a month 
they agreed upon a bill, which was later on approved ata general 
meeting of the Senators and Representatives from the arid and 
semiarid States, regardless of party; and these Senators and Rep- 
resentatives instructed Senator HANSBROUGH, a Republican, to in- 
troduce it in the Senate, and myself, a Democrat, to introduce it 
in the House, thus securing nonpartisan action. It was referred 
to the committees of the Senate and House and was reported 
favorably. 

It passed in the Senate by a unanimous vote, and then Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who is entirely familiar with that region and 
knows its wants, invited in consultation some members of the 
Irrigation Committee of the House, oh oat ere of party. He 
was somewhat in doubt as to whether the bill was sufficiently 
guarded in the interest of homeseekers. 

It was a question simply of construction. We all wanted to 
is that domain in small tracts for actual settlers and home- 

ilders. We all wanted to prevent monopoly and concentration 
of ownership, and the result was that certain changes were made 
absolutely satisfactory both to the Executive and to the Irriga- 

5 —5 Committee, and intended only to carry out the intentions of 
th. 

And let me say to the gentleman from Indiana, lest he charge 
that our action was the result of Executive dictation, that these 
changes were absolutely in harmony with the original bill, which 
I had introduced before Mr. Roosevelt succeeded to the Presi- 
dency, and with the platform of both parties. 

Now, the gentleman refers to the Congressional campaign com- 
mittee of the Democratic party as having assumed a jurisdiction 
that did not belong to it. Who pretends that the Democratic 
Congressional committee has a right to bind the conscience and 
mind of any member of its party on this floor? 

But when the Democratic members from the entire region af- 
fected, and all the Democratic members of the Irrigation Com- 
mittee of the House, and the Democratic members of the 
Committee on Rules were in favor of this measure as one in har- 
mony with the party Dodge in the national platform, it was the 
privilege and right of the Democratic Congressional campaign 
committee to express its views on the subject, and it did so, with- 
out a dissenting voice, in the following words: 

Whereas the Democratic platform of 1900 declared as follows: 

“We favor an intelligent system of improving the arid lands of the West, 
storing the waters for the purpose of irrigation, and the holding of such 
lands for actual settlers: Now, therefore, 

Resolved by the Democratic r Committee, That we regard the 

ding bill for the irrigation of the arid lands of the West, which devotes 

The proceeds of the sales of public lands in the arid and semiarid States and 
Territories to the construction of storage and irrigation works, and makes 
each project self-compensatory by fixing the cost on the lands to be reclaimed, 
to be repaid by the settlers in ten annual installments, and also reserves the 
land so reclaimed for actual settlersand home builders, as complying with the 
ledge contained in the national Democratic platform, and we therefore favor 

e passage of said bill as a needed step in the line of domestic development. 

I do not pretend for a moment that the action of the Demo- 
cratic Congressional committee is binding upon any member of 
this House; but I do say that it isa persuasive utterance, indi- 
cating the opinion of Democrats upon this floor and engaged in 
important party work regarding a measure which has received 
the sanction of every Democratic member of the Committee on 
Irrigation and which will, I believe, receive the almost unan- 
imous support of this side of the House. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I regret that the gentleman has raised the 
cry of party regarding a measure which is nonpartisan and which 
meets simply the platform requirements of both — I re- 
gret that we are limited in the time afforded for debate. I do 
not think the Committee on Rules responsible for that at all. 
Their intention was to give us three days, but the exigencies of 
public business required the cutting off of one day. 

I wish to say that there is not a man from the arid regions who 
is not willing to meet the opponents of this measure in the foram 
of debate, and we appeal to the intelligent judgment of the entire 
House, and we Democrats on the Irrigation Committee appeal to 
the intelligent judgment of the members on this side of the 
House, as to whether this bill is not a wise and comprehensive 
measure, presenting an intelligent system, without expense to the 
General Government, for the reclamation of the arid lands, aid- 


ing the West to reclaim itself by the machinery afforded by this 
law, and, above all, holding that vast area for the unborn gener- 
ations, generations to be born in your States of the East, in your 
States of the Middle West, and in your States of the South, to be 
held as a heritage for the entire people, North, South, East, and 
West, and to be dedicated forever to American home building, 
the true foundation of the Republic. [Applause.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


STATUE TO THE LATE MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM J. SEWELL. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the immediate considera- 
tion of the order which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That the Senate be requested to furnish the House of Representa- 

tives a duplicate copy of the joint resolution (S. R. 100) authorizing the 

of War to furnish condemned cannon for an equestrian statue of 

the late j. Gen. William J. Sewell, United States Volunteers, the same 
having been lost or misplaced. ' 

The order was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. PAYNE, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

IRRIGATION OF ARID LANDS. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House now 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 3057) appropriating 
the receipts from the sale and disposal of public lands in certain 
States and Territories to the construction of irrigation works for 
the reclamation of arid lands. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the gentleman withhold his motion? 
I want to ask for leave to print on this debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of Senate bill 3057. 

Mr. MONDELL. And pending that, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray] 
may control the tpt eed the bill, and that I may control the 
time in favor of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. And penang that motion, the gentleman asks 
unanimous consent that he may control the time in favor of the 
bill, and that the gentleman from New York may control the 
time in 3 to the bill. Is there objection? [After a 
sr aia e Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all who may speak on the bill may have ten days to extend 
their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The — from Wyoming also asks 
unanimous consent that all who speak on this bill may have ten 
days in which to extend remarks in the RECORD. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The motion of Mr. MonpDELL was then agreed to; accordingly 
the House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, with Mr. Tawney in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill S. 3057, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

; risting the receipts from the sale and 
. i carbon Sinton and Territories to the 5 of — 
tion works for the reclamation of arid lands. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the first read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, this is a most important meas- 
ure, a measure that is entitled to a very considerable length of 
time for consideration, but owing to the lateness of the session 
and the pressure of other public business, those interested in the 
measure have agreed to accept a rule providing only two days for 
consideration. It will therefore be necessary to be brief in the 
remarks which I may make on the subject, in order to give other 

mtlemen who desire to address the House an opportunity to 


0 50. 

A hundred years ago the enlightened statesmanship and pro- 
phetic vision of Thomas Jefferson overcame his misgivings as. to 
certain limitations of the Federal Constitution and, illuminating 
that great instrument by the light of national destiny, constrained 
him to become the champion of the acquisition of the great proy- 
ince of Louisiana. which nearly doubled the territory under our 
flag. Then came the settlements and treaties which gave us the 
country ‘‘ where rolls the Oregon,” and later the uprising of 
Texas and the war with Mexico, which resulted in complet- 
ing the expansion of our territory in a compact body westward 
to the Pacific and from the forty-ninth el of north latitude 
to the Gulf of California. 

The greatest internal problem of our first century of national 
life was that of binding together and bringing into close touch 
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this tremendously extended and largely undeveloped territory and 
its widely scattered peoples, and in the accomplishment of that 
all-important consummation the establishment of a system of 
intercommunication by land and water was imperative and 
essential. 

As the acquisition of Louisiana and other Western territory was 
in the face of much misgiving and not a little open protest on the 

of some of our statesmen, so the solution of the problems of 
intercommunication, the importance of which the acquisition of 
that territory vastly increased, was only accomplished after the 
modification of certain views of constitutional limitations, and a 
keen appreciation of the unanswerable logic of our situation grad- 
ually led to a general acceptance of that view which not only 
commended but commanded Government appropriations for the 
improvement of interstate rivers and waterways and land-grant 
bonuses and cash loans for the construction of railways to bind 
together with pathways of steel the widely separated boundaries 
of the Republic. 

In spite of the qualms and questionings of the strict construc- 
tionists of other days, I doubt if there dwells within the Republic 
to-day anyone who doubts the wisdom of that policy, in view of 
its beneficent results, which gave Government aid and credit to 
the solution of the problems of land and water communication, 
the lack of which more than once in our history caused misgiv- 
ings with regard to our territorial integrity and interposed a seri- 
ous barrier to our growth and development. 

Happily for our people, the acute problems of intercommunica- 
tion of our first century of national life have been solved. All 
portions of our country have been brought closely together by 
water communication, where possible, and by railway and tele- 

h. 
e aid having blazed the pathway for the iron horse, 
is no longer needed in that direction, but Government appropri- 
ations demanded by our largely increasing internal trade are more 
lavish than ever for the establishment and betterment of internal 
waterways and have even been extended to liberal appropriations 
for the protection of private property along the courses of great 
streams and for the purpose of furnishing facilities for purely 
local transportation by water. 
TRRIGATION THE PARAMOUNT INTERNAL QUESTION. 

As the first century of our national existence has seen the solu- 
tion of the problems of transportation and intercommunication, 
the second century presents to us as the paramount internal 
8 that of making available for human use and occupancy 
the vast areas which the fathers of our territorial expansion, 
with some misgivings and questionings, but with a patriotic hope 
which has been fully justified, added to our territory, and which 
national aid to the construction and betterment of lines of com- 
munication have brought together into a closely welded, mutu- 
ally interdependent, and homogeneous whole. 

125 to the time of the acquisition of Louisiana all of our terri- 
tory was within the humid region, where cropa suited to the cli- 
mate and the soil could be readily produced by the clearing of 
the forests, and upon our vast extent of prairies in the Mississippi 
Valley by the turning of the sod and the planting of the seed; 
but the acquisition of the Western territory brought us face to 
face with a new problem, that of reclaiming the vast areas of 
arid lands and making them habitable, though it is true that 
neither the statesmen responsible for our early expansion or the 

ly pioneers who first located in or explored the new region 
understood or appreciated the practicability or possibility of such 
reclamation. 

Brought face to face with irrigation as crudely practiced by the 
Indians of the Southwest, and more intelligently by the Spaniards 
of the Pacific coast, our people regarded it more as one of the 
curiosities of an extraordinary climate and the peculiar practices 
of a strange people than an industry worthy of development, and, 
idle curiosity gratified, it was dismissed from mind as a unique 
and somewhat useful industry forced by local conditions, the prac- 
tice of which might properly be left to the Indian and the greaser. 

It is perhaps not strange that this should have been so, for of 
all si areni peoples who have at one time or another dominated 
the e 's surface, established governments, founded institutions 
and systems of laws the Anglo-Saxon alone in the beginning of 
his racial development escaped the necessity of applying methods 
of irrigation to the soil in order to make it productive. The cra- 
dle of every other trace has been rocked by the invigorating 
breezes of an arid climate and lulled by the soft murmur of canal- 
borne waters; but the Celt, the Briton, and the Saxon occupied 
a territory watered by the rain of heaven, and not only had no 
practice, but lacked even legend or tradition of irrigation. On 
the contrary, they laid down and established a rule of law rela- 
tive to rights in water essentially fatal to the development of 
irrigation, a rule peculiar to the race and differing from that of 
all the balance of the world. In a land of generous downpour, 
they developed the theory which expr the idea that the 


rivers drain the lands, make them fit for cultivation and habita- 
tion, and run to the sea; therefore let them run unobstructed and 


ed, while practically all the balance of the world estab- 
lished laws and customs in conformity with the truth that waters 
fructify and quicken life; therefore they should be diverted and 
applied to the soil to redeem the arid and increase the fruitage of 
the humid lands. 

As the time passed, however, and considerable numbers of peo- 

-ple were attracted into our arid region by the building of lines of 
communication, in search of minerals, to engage in stock raising, 
and other industries, the pioneer was attracted to the necessity 
as well as the possibility of development by irrigation, and he set 
about a practical demonstration there f with characteristic energy. 
A people bound together by the fervor of a new faith, seeking a 
home in the Western wilderness, pitched their tabernacle within 
sight of the waters of the Great Salt Lake, and compelled by the 
necessities of their situation to begin the systematic development 
of extensive irrigation projects, by energetic cooperative efforts 
demonstrated anew what the western world had almost forgot- 
ten—that extensive areas may be developed and made to sustain 
a large population under irrigated agriculture. 
THE EARLY DAYS OF IRRIGATION IN THE WEST. 

In the early days of irrigation in the West only the waters of 
the smaller swift-flowing streams were utilized, as from these 
water was easily and cheaply diverted and applied to the lands 
of the adjacent valleys. As railroads were built and population 
pressed forward from the humid regions, attracted by the climate 
and resources of the country, the amang and trading centers 
grew into cities and towns and the demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts increased. From this increased demand there came slowly 
an increased knowledge of the agriculturaland horticultural pos- 
sibilities of the region under irrigation, and gradually larger, 
more difficult, and more expensive enterprises were planned and 
executed, utilizing not only the natural flow of streams but 
waters conserved by storage as well, until practically every stream 
of any size in the arid region has been levied upon toa greater or 
less extent by the irrigator. 

Slow as we were as a people to appreciate and understand the 
benefits of irrigation when its advantages and its necessity over 
a large portion of our country became clearly a ent, we took 
hold of the subject with characteristic energy ea enterprise, and 
long before all of the wonderfully fertile humid lands of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley had been settled and develo; the Western pio- 
neer began the conquest of the desert. Neither physical obstacles 
nor inherited water laws fatal to irrigation could long withstand 
his energy or standin the way of progress. The one he overcame; 
the other he abrogated or modified, with the result that, taking 
into consideration the beginning, our progress has been reason- 
ably satisfactory. 

Up to this time there have been irrigated in the United States 
about seven and a half million acres, an area about equal to the 
combined land areas of New Jersey and Connecticut, or Maryland 
and Delaware, and distributed as follows: 


unm 


State or Territory. Acres, State or Territory. 


This area, while not large as compared with the area which can 
ultimately be irrigated, is larger than the irrigated area of any 
other country save that of India. While it is only one-fourth as 
large as the irrigated acreage of that country, it is one-fourth 
larger than that of Egypt, where irrigation has been practiced 
for thousands of years. 

a. WHY THE GOVERNMENT MUST UNDERTAKE THE WORK. 

So far our irrigation development has been practically all the 
result of private enterprise, and in presenting this measure, which 
propos certain undertakings by the National Government, the 

st query would naturally be, Why not continue development 
as in the past? Why call on the National Government to enter a 
5 which so far been entirely the theater of individual 
effort? 

In the first place, it should be remembered, as I have stated, 
that the works so far undertaken have been largely of a simple 
character, presenting few engineering difficulties and intended 
only to supply single farms or limited areas of country. Where 
conditions of soil, climate, markets, and the possibility of pro- 
ducing tropical and semitropical products haye seemed to war- 
rant, larger enterprises haye been undertaken, and in some 
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instances these enterprises haye been expensive, intricate, and 
difficult, but unfortunately they have not in all instances been 
financially successful, owing largely to inability to control the 
lands watered and to apportion against and collect from them 
the benefit which they derived from the project. 

It is not claimed that the limit of successful irrigation by pri- 
vate enterprise has been reached, nor is it intended by this legis- 
lation to usurp the proper and legitimate field of private enter- 
prise, but rather to undertake works of such character and 
magnitude as under our land system private enterprise can neither 
successfully nor to the best interests of the people properly un- 
dertake. However, while it is hoped that private enterprise will 
still continue to carry on the work of irrigation reclamation and 
a much, yet we have reached a point in the develop- 
ment by irrigation—in portions of the West where irrigation is 
the most needed, where there is the most urgent demand for it, 
where the irrigated lands will be the most valuable—where public 
agencies must be invoked before there can be any further consid- 
erable harmonious or proper development. 

This situation is the result of a number of causes. Any irriga- 
tion enterprise to be successful must havea market for its wares. 
The projector of irrigation works must be assured that the lands 

roposed to be irrigated will bear the burden of the expense, and 
where the lands to be irrigated are wholly or largely public lands, 
subject to entry under laws which do not require reclamation, it 
is impossible for the private investor to secure this assurance. 
While the rumor of the probable construction of an irrigating 
ditch by private enterprise is generally sufficient to cause all the 
land irrigable therefrom to be immediately entered under the va- 
rious land laws, unfortunately these entries, in a very great many 
cases, are not made with the purpose or expectation of purchasing 
water rights and irrigating the land, but largely with the hope 
of realizing on the increased value of the land after the construc- 
tion of the ditch. 

In other cases the entryman secures more land than is neces- 
sary for the support of his family or than he can afford to buy a 
water right for, and, the tenure or right of the company or asso- 
ciation conveying the water being always limited, the incentive to 
the settler is to delay the purchase of the right to use water in the 
hope of making a better bargain later. Under this condition of 
affairs it is inevitable that the ditch builder should fail to realize 
a profit, oftentimes lose his investment, or be compelled to the al- 
ternative of securing, oftentimes by becoming a to a viola- 
tion of the spirit if not the letter of the land laws, title to the 
lands to be irrigated and applying the water with the hope of 
afterwards disposing of them. 

It is true that the condition of affairs here outlined could be 

ially overcome by conveying large tracts of land to private 
individuals on the pledge of their reclamation, but this system, 
while violating every principle of American land policy, which 
has always been to provide homes on small farms to actual set- 
tlers on the public domain, would be open to the further criti- 
cism that it would not result in the reclamation of the land in the 
majority of cases. t 

Another serious obstacle to the undertaking of the larger and 
more intricate irrigation works by private enterprise lies in the 
fact that private enterprise must always look for a profit on its 
investment, and where an irrigation enterprise requires & con- 
siderable number of years for its cumpere development, interest 
charges become a very serious item, while the Government, inter- 
ested only in the settlement of the lands, can well forego any inter- 
est on investments and be content with the return of the principal. 
Private enterprise, to be successful and command capital, must 
pay interest on the investment from the start, and thus many an 
enterprise which might ultimately have proven successful has 
been a disappointing failure because the first few years after its 
inauguration it failed to yield returns. 5 

There is a certain class of irrigation works which not only are 
disappointing when constructed by private enterprise, owing to 
the difficulty of fixing and collecting the charges upon all the public 
lands benefited, but which by reason of their effect upon the flow 
of streams and therefore their importance to a large number 
of users, oftentimes in different States, should always be under 
public control. These are the large reservoirs and storage works 
at the headwaters and along the courses of streams, constructed 
for the purpose of impounding flood waters with a view of utiliz- 
ing them to increase the flow of streams in the latter portion of 
the irrigation season, when under natural conditions they are the 
lowest—in other words, works to regulate stream flow. 5 

Works of this character should never be in the control of indi- 
viduals; and while it is 55 where the lands ben- 
efited by them are largely public ds for private enterprise to 


secure returns on their investments in this of work, even if 


that were possible, they should no more be controlled by individ- 
uals or corporations than should the entrance to a harbor or the 
mouth of a navigable river be so controlled. 


It has been suggested that if private enterprise can not properly 
develop large irrigation systems the work might be undertaken 
by the respective States. There are many reasons why the States 
are not so well equipped to carry on this work as the Federal 
Government. In the first place, were the work carried on by the 
States, the di ition would be to utilize all of the waters flow- 
ing through a State within the State, provided there was no prior 
appropriation lower down on the stream, regardless of the most 
beneficial and economical development of the irrigation ibili- 
ties of the entire region. Further, the constitutions of some of 
the States forbid the undertaking of works of internal improve- 
ment; and even were the States the proper agency through which 
to carry onthis development, none of the States in the arid region 
are financially able to do so. 

It should be remembered that in the arid region the Government 
is the owner at this time of from 60 to 92 per cent of all the lands, 
and itis from the proceeds of the sales of these lands that it is 
proposed by the bill under consideration to provide for the reclama- 
tion of the irrigable portion thereof, and the National Govern- 
ment as the owner of the lands has a source of revenue the States 
do not possess. The States have no such source of revenue, and 
with only 8 to 40 per cent of their lands taxable and without 
large accumulations of wealth and personal property as sources 
of revenue, it is utterly impossible for them to secure funds with 
which to inaugurate the work. 


The relative amount of lands reserved, subject to entry and in 
private ownership, in the States and Territories named in the 
bill are as follows: 

8 Amount 
State or Territory. owner- Reserved. Subject tol Total. in public 
ship. en owner- 

8 ship. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. | Per cent. 
5,736,258 48,771, 054 | 72,792, 820 92 
41,857, 242 42,049,008 | 99, 969, 920 5T 
-| 21,538,185 39,415,814 | 66,348, 160 68 
9, 070, 953 42, 475, 176 | 53, 293, 440 83 
-| 50, 809, 580 1,085, 815 | 52,382,720 4 
15, 442, 762 65,803, 307 | 93, 593, 600 84 
39, 140, 968 9,926, 670 | 49, 187, 280 17 
3, 031, 006 61,822, 225 | 70,336,640 26 
Z| 16, 454, 495 55,559, 124 | 78,428, 800 79 
24, 583, 098 16,956, 491 | 44,910,088 45 
12, 962, 927 4,653, 605 | 24,774,400 48 
21, 992, 596 33, 784,023 | 61,277, 440 63 
24, 534, 450 11, 869,004 | 49,208, 400 50 
4,537,917 42,515, 855 | 52,541,440 92 
20,069, 148 11, 913, 164 | 42,746,880 53 
6, 781, 366 7, 658, 62, 433, 280 90 
Total saans 318, 042, 901 pace 535, 486, 731 74, 172, 800 


THE URGENCY OF THE WORK. 

Admitting, then, that the proper development of the arid region, 
under the present conditions, can only be undertaken and accom- 
plished by the National Government, it seems to me that there 
should be no diversity of opinion as to the duty of the Govern- 
ment in the matter or as to the propriety and advisability of 
beginning this work in the near future, for I take it for granted 
that all will admit that it is not in keeping with sound public 
policy or enlightened statesmanship to delay or retard a reason- 
able and legitimate development of the agricultural possibilities 
of the arid portion of our country. 

There is a crying need for the beginning of this work at once. 
In many parts of the West, where there is a- demand for homes, 
private enterprise can go no further antil the National Govern- 
ment shall have carried out certain initial works. In other parts 
of the West the lands are being slowly absorbed by those who are 
making ineffectual attempts against too great odds to carry on the 
work of irrigation unaided, or by others anxious to control large 
bodies of land for ing purposes, and the work should be in- 
augurated before this sort of absorption has gone too far, Indeed, 
the urgency of the inauguration of the work of national irriga- 
tion has been apparent to every student of the subject for years, 
and agitation and effort to that end has, as everyone here knows, 
been for some time constant and continuous. 

THE POLITICAL PARTIES ON IRRIGATION. 

The at political parties of the country have not been un- 
mindful of the duty of the National Government in this direction, 
and have declared in no uncertain terms on the subject, as 
follows: 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORM OF 1900, 
In further pursuance of the constant policy of the Republican party to 
rovide free homes on the public domain, we recommend adequate national 
egislation to reclaim the arid lands of the United States, reserving control 
= Sew a distribution of water for irrigation to the respective States and Ter- 
Tr . 

As the Republican party has a Well-earned reputation for the 
complete and speedy fulfillment of its pledges, we confidently 
expect that this measure, which is in harmony with the promise 


1902. 
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of the party, will receive the support of all the gentlemen on this 
side of the Chamber. 

The Democratic platform of 1900 contains the declaration: 

` of ro he arid lands of the W. 
torte 5 5 8 8 8 8 the holding of sh ses 
lands for actual settlers. 

Our friends on the other side are to be congratulated on having 
made one pledge in their last national platform which can be 
fulfilled with honor to themselves and glory to the country, and 
therefore I am confident they will all vote for the measure. 

THE PRESIDENT ON IRRIGATION. 


No American President has ever been more thoroughly conver- 
sant with the conditions in and the needs of all portions of our 
country than President Roosevelt, and certainly none have been 
more heartily in sympathy with the hopes, aims, and aspirations 
of our people of all sections than he. In his message to Congress 
he ee a 3 5 rete 125 aati and sa A 8 
terful grasp of the great questions before our people for solution. 
In that notable state pap he gave . to the 
question of irrigation, and wrote partly as follows: 


It is as right for the National Government to make the streams and rivers 
of the arid region useful by engineering works for water sto: as to make 
useful the rivers and harbors of the humid region by engineer works of 
another kind. The storing of the floods in reservoirs at the headwaters of 
our rivers is but an enlargment of our present policy of river control, under 
which levees are built on the lower reaches of the same streams. 

$ * * 


+ $ * * 

These irrigation works should be built by the National Government. The 
lands reclaimed by them should be reserved by the Government for actual 
settlers, and the cost of construction should so far as ble be repaid by 
the land reclaimed. The distribution of the water, the division of thestreams 
among irrigators, should be left to the settlers themselves in conformity with 
State laws, and without interference with those laws or with vested rights. 

* * + * * + 


* 

The reclamation and settlement of the arid lands will enrich every portion 

of our country, just as the settlement of the Ohio and _ Mississi valleys 

brought p ty to the Atlantic States. The increased demand for manu- 

fact cles will stimulate industrial production, while wider home 
markets and the trade of will consume larger food supplies and ef- 
fectually prevent Western competition with Eastern agriculture. Indeed, 
the 2 of irrigation will he consumed onten in upbuilding local cen- 
ters of mining and other industries, which would otherwise not come into 
existence at all. Our people as a whole will profit, for successful home mak- 
ing is but another name for the upbuilding of the nation. 

The present Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
Interior as well have borne testimony to the importance, from a 

national standpoint, of the questions of the development of the 
arid West, while scientists, students, business men, organized la- 
bor have all voiced their belief in the advisability of the under- 
taking by the Federal Government of the construction of certain 
classes of work for the purpose of building up homes and estab- 
5 in the regions now largely desolate and unin- 
ited. 

At the beginning of the present session of Congress the Repre- 
sentatives from the 16 States and Territories embraced within 
the arid and semiarid portion of our country, believing that the 
time was ripe to present to the Congress a comprehensive plan of 
national undertaking of irrigation enterprise, formed a commit- 
tee of 17 members, composed of resentatives and Senators 
from the region referred to, and this committee set about the 
formulation of a measure for the consideration of Congress. 
Most careful consideration was given to every detail of the pro- 
posed legislation, and after much discussion the measure was 

ormulated and introduced in either House. Criticisms and sug- 
gestions were made relative to it, and as to the effect or intent 
of certain of its provisions, and after further thought and discus- 
sion the measure was finally amended in a way satisfactory, it is 
believed, to all of those favorable to national irrigation legisla- 
tion and presented for your consideration. In my opinion no 
measure ever been presented to this House more carefully 
thought out, and certainly no legislation has ever been presented 
to an American Congress which so carefully and faithfully safe- 
guards the interests of the home builder. It is a step in advance 
of any legislation we have ever had in guarding against the pos- 
sibility of speculative land holdings and in providing for small 
farms and homes on the public land, while it will also compel 
the division into small holdings of any large areas which may be 
in private ownership which may be irrigated under its provisions. 

IRRIGATION NO EXPERIMENT, 

In presenting to Congress this irrigation measure we are urg- 
ing no experiment and exploiting no new theories. While we 
may have some doubts as to the truth in other fields of the old ad- 
age that there is no new thing new under the sun,” no student 
of irrigation will deny its axiomatic character with regard to that 
ancient and honorable art, and this applies not only to the cen- 
tral ideal—that of reclamation by irrigation of arid lands—but as 
well and as forcibly to the principles which underlie this meas- 
ure, the policies which it outlines, the detail of administration 
which it provides. There is in it all no new thing. National ex- 
penditure, local administration, principles underlying and gov- 
erning water rights, provisions insuring small individual holdings; 


all of them have been tested and worked out in widely separated 
ee under varying conditions since the very dawn of human 
istory. 
Twenty-seven centuries before the star above Bethlehem guided 
the wise men across the plains of Judea the 3 of the 


great King Menes built a mighty canal from the Nile and began 
the vast irrigation system which was the foundation of ancient 
Egypt's power and glory. Four thousand times has this good old 
earth swung around the fiery furnace of the sun since King Moreis 
in the development of that system constructed the first storage 
reservoir, and on the irrigated lands thus provided was developed 
that remarkable civilization whose great works are, after the 
lapse of all the centuries, the wonder of the world. In the ve 
dawn of her history Assyria constructed irrigation works an 
converted the sterile valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris into fer- 
tile fields. Of all the mighty works of ancient Babylon none were 
so remarkable as her great artificial lakes and her irrigating 
sap hundreds of feet in breadth and hundreds of miles in 
ength. 

Rome carried with her victorious banners the art of irrigation 
all over the country; she swept from Africa to the British Isles, 
and built as permanently her water courses as she did her military 
roads. 

The Moors found irrigation one of the established arts when 
they invaded Spain. Like wise men that they were, they per- 
fected it. No man knows when irrigation was first practiced in 
India, though the lamentable history of a temporary decline in 
the practice of the art is written in awful records of famine and 
starvation. Fortunately later rulers of India have appreciated 
the fact that in irrigation lay the salvation of the vast population 
of that land, and nearly seventy-five years ago they began the 
construction of those great works of irrigation which have en- 
tirely put an end to famine in the region irrigated and greatly 
modified its rigors in all parts of the country. 

To enumerate the regions where irrigation is now practiced is 
practically to name every important populous country on the 
globe, with the exception of some parts of northern Europe and 
Asia. Japan, China, Siam, Korea, Ceylon, India, Afghanistan. 
Turkey, Greece, deré Spain, France, Egypt and all the States of 
Northern Africa, dagascar, South Africa, Australia, South 
America, and Mexico. In most of the countries enumerated the 
nor of irrigation runs back to the very twilight of history, and 
in all of them the 3 of irrigation have been more or less 
successfully worked ont and crystallized into custom, regulation, 
and statute. 

NO COMPREHENSIVE IRRIGATION EXCEPT THROUGH PUBLIC AGENCIES. 

In all the history of irrigated agriculture, extending over a 
3 of over four thousand years, no complete and compre- 

ensive development by irrigation been undertaken or ac- 
complished except through public or semipublic agencies. The 
wisd om of the universal practice of mankind in this respect, un- 
der widely differing physical conditions and forms of law and 
government is abundantly demonstrated by our experience, be- 
3 as it did in purely private undertakings, leading up 
through a gradual strengthening of the theory of public control 
of water used in irrigation to a realization of the necessity of 
public undertaking and control of certain classes of the works 
of irrigation. 

A study of our conditions will convince any well wisher of his 
country that the beginning of a more systematic development of 
our arid region has been quite long enough delayed. In the thirty 
years between 1870 and 1900 we added to our cultivated area at 
the rate of between five and six million acres per annum. Dur- 
ing that period the annual increase in the acreage planted to 
the three staples of wheat, corn, and oats alone was abont 
three and one- million acres per annum. For the future, our 
increases in cultivated area in the humid region of the country 
will only be such as is brought about by increased demand for 
agricultural products. 

Of the public domain it may be said without fear of successful 
contradiction that there is left practically no considerable areas 
of agricultural land capable of producing good crops every year 
without artificial irrigation. It is true that in some parts of the 
Northwest there are limited areas of land which when cleared or 
drained will make fair farmingland. There are scattered here 
and there throughout the arid region fayorably situated districts 
limited in extent where under careful cultivation fair crops of 
certain varieties of agricultural produce may be grown by what 
is called dry farming. But these areas are widely scattered, and 


if we search all of the public domain, outside of Alaska, for land 
upon which any classes of agricultural crops can be successfully 
grown by dependence on natural rainfall after expensive prepa- 
ration or by careful tillage, the sum total of all these lands could 
not by the most liberal estimate exceed in amount ‘15,000,000 
ual to the area which we have been adding to» 

every three years in the last thirty and the 


acres, this being 
our cultivated lan 
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final searching out, entry, preparation and utilization of the 
widely scattered tracts comprising this aggregate is a matter not 
of afew years, but of a generation at least. 

The future additions to the farming lands of the country, then, 
so far as such additions shall come from the public lands, must 
be almost entirely from lands made available by irrigation. - 

We are now a nation of 76,000,000 people, increasing at the rate 


of 1,500,000 annually. When we had less than half our present 
population it was considered wise to provide reper for the 
establishment of homes on the public land. e wisdom of that 
policy has been abundantly demonstrated. Now that the fertile 
umid public lands have been practically all absorbed, to oppose 
legislation which has for its object the establishment of homes on 
the arid public domain and provide for our rapidly increasing 
po ulation is to question the wisdom of the policy which we have 
itherto 8 

In order to meet the arguments and objections which have been 
offered to the general scheme of Government aid to the arid 
West, or to this measure in ticular, it will be necessary and 
proper to consider the general plan and scope as well as the detail 
of the bill under consideration. 

THE PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 

The bill (S. 3057) I will discuss in its amended form as pre- 
sented to the House for its consideration. In the first place, this 
bill proposes that the proceeds from the sales of public lands in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, less the amounts 
earned by registers and receivers of land offices and the 5 percent 
due to States, beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, 
shall be set aside as a special fund in the Treasury, to be called 
the reclamation fund, to be used in the examination, survey, con- 
struction, and maintenance of irrigation works. 

The unreserved public lands in the States and Territories named 
which become the basis of the fund, according to the terms of the 
bill, amount to about 535,000,000 acres. The proceeds from the 
sales of lands for the two fiscal years 1901 and 1902, which will be 
available soon after the passage of the bill, will aggregate some- 
thing over $6,000,000—a fair sum with which to begin work—and it 
is estimated that the immediate annual income under the provi- 
sions of the bill will be from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000. To be more 
accurate, the average annual income under the bill for the past 
three years would have been $2,633,198; the respective amounts 
for the Various States and Territories named in the bill during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, have been as follows: 


State or Terri- | Fiscal State or Terri- | Fiscal | A 
tory. year, | Receipts. | tory. year, | Receipts. 

$42,586.16 | North Dakota. 1901 | $449,025.43 
205,080.49 || Oklahoma 1901 370, 427.13 
252, 277.00 Grego — —ñ—j— 1901 364, 761. 47 
206,449.94 || South Dakota 1901 113, 475. 22 

20,182. 22 || Utah.... 1901 98, 329. 22 
$67,130.10 || Washington 1901 257, 046. 22 
* — 5 mo Wyoming 1901 206, 863. 87 

75, 091.83 Total 1001 3. 140, 725.31 

1 


The proceeds from the sales of public lands for the fiscal year 
1901 were considerably higher than that for 1900, and the receipts 
for 1900 nearly a million higher than for 1899. The probability is 
that 1901 marked very nearly the high-water mark of public-land 
sales, and that the proceeds from the sales of public lands in the 
future will rather diminish than increase until such time as, 
under the operation of the bill, payments begin to be made on ir- 
rigated lands and from that time on receipts will increase as lands 
are irrigated and sold. 

Section 2 of the bill provides for the making of surveys and 
examinations of proposed works and for report to Congress rel- 
ative to same. Section 3 provides for withdrawal from public 
entry of lands required for any of the irrigation works and also 
for withdrawal, except from homestead entry of all lands to be 
irrigated. Section 4 provides for the construction of the works 
and for the apportioning of the cost of construction among the 
users of water upon the lands to be irrigated. Section 5 uires 
the entryman to irrigate his land, defines the terms and conditions 
under which land in private ownership may be irrigated and of 
the conditions of payments imposed on the settler on public lands 
and the water user on private lands. Section 6 provides for the 
form of local control and care of works by the settlers common 
in the irrigated country. Section 7 provides means for acquiring 
lands and water rights where same may be necessary. 

Section 8 follows the well-established precedent in national 
legislation of recognizing local and State laws relative to the ap- 
propriation and distribution of water, and instructs the Secretary 
of the Interior in carrying out the provisions of the act to con- 

«form to these laws. This section also clearly recognizes the rule 
of prior appropriation which prevails in the arid region and, 


what is highly important, specifies the character of the water 

right which is provided for under the provisions of the act. Sec- 

tion 9 declares a policy of systematic and harmonious develo 

ment of the irrigation possibilities of the arid region. ‘ 
OPERATIONS UNDER THE MEASURE. 

Having thus briefly outlined the provisions of the bill, I can 
perhaps best illustrate its workings by indicating how the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, as the agent of the Government under this 
act, would proceed. Should the bill become a law the Secretary 
of the Interior would proceed to make preliminary surveys and 
examinations in various portions of the arid region, utilizing, of 
course, the surveys which have already been made by the Gov- 
ernment. These surveys and examinations would be made with 
a view of determining the most feasible and practicable projects, 
as well as those deemed, under all surrounding conditions, to be 
the most urgent. 

The examinations would necessarily be of a variety of projects, 
including large diversions, and reservoir projects as well as proj- 
ects combining both diversions and conservation of water. Be- 
fore the beginning of the survey and examination of a project, or 
at such time during its progress as seemed advisable, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior would withdraw from entry the land required 
for the irrigation works, and by designation of the lands which it 
is proposed to irrigate they would be withdrawn from entry ex- 
cept under the homestead law, and become subject to all charges, 
coe: and limitations of the act, should the project be con- 
structed. 

It having been ascertained that a sufficient supply of water for 
the irrigation of the lands in question was ayailable and unappro- 
priated and the feasibility of a project having been determined, 
the Secretary of the Interior would proceed to make the appropri- 
ation of the necessary water by giving the notice and complying 
with the forms of law of the State or Territory in which the works 
were located. He would then estimate the cost of the proposed 
works, and having determined upon their construction would ad- 
vertise for bids for same, and would thereupon give notice of the 
limit of area per entry under the particular project, which limit 
under the provisions of the act would represent the acreage 
which, in the opinion of the Secretary, may be reasonably required 
for the support of a family upon the lands in question. At the 
same time notice would be given of the charges to be made per 
acre upon each entry and upon lands in private ownership which 
might be irrigated by the waters of the works in question, which 
charges are to be determined with a view of returning to the 
3 fund the cost of construction, and be apportioned 
equitably.” 

The notice above referred to having been given, allentrymen on 
the lands proposed to be irrigated are bound by its provisions and 
all entries of the public lands subject thereto. The work of con- 
struction having been inaugurated, it is expected that settlers 
under a project would be able to secure employment thereon and 
thus support themselves until such times as water was available 
for their lands and crops could be produced. In order that set- 
tlers may have this opportunity of employment, it is provided 
that no Mongolian labor may be employed upon the works. 

Under nearly every projet undertaken by the Government 
there will undoubtedly be some lands in private ownership; and 
it would be manifestly unjust and inequitable not to provide wa- 
ter for these lands, providing their owners are willing to comply 
with the conditions of the act; and in order that no such lands 
may be held in large quantities or by nonresident owners it is pro- 
vided that no water right for more than 160 acres shall be sold to 
any land owner, who must also be a resident or occupant of his 
land. This provision was drawn with a view of breaking up any 
large land holdings which might exist in the vicinity of the Goy- 
ernment works and to insure occupancy by the owner of the land 
reclaimed. 

As to the public lands, the entryman must not only reside upon 
his claim five years, but he must also irrigate at least half of it 
and make all the payments required before securing a patent to 
the same and a water right for its irrigation. 

This is the first land law presented to Congress which has pro- 

the reduction of an agricultural entry to less than 160 
acres and which required continuous residence upon the land for 
five years as a prerequisite to perfection of title. 

No law ever presented to any legislative body has been so care- 
fully drawn with a view of preventing the ibility of specu- 
lative ownership in lands, and I appeal to the venerable gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, the father of the House, the gentleman 
who is responsible for the homestead law, which did more to 
build up this nation than any law ever written on the statute 
book, in whose footsteps we have followed in 8 a home- 
stead for the arid as he did for the humid lands. I ask him, in- 
asmuch as we have thrown further safeguards around the public 
lands than he felt necessary in his act, to heartily support this 
measure. 
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He made it possible to open up to settlement a limitless area of 
fair and fertile land, and the settler did not pay a penny for those 
lands. He gave the settler the opportunity to commute his hold- 
ings in twelve months, paying $1.25 an acre to secure full title. 

e provide that he shall go out on the desert on land now value- 
less and that he must reside there five years; pay the Government 
for its expenditure in bringing the water to the vicinity of his 
land before he can get a title. 

Mr. GROW. If the e will allow me, the original 
homestead act required them to occupy the land for five 1 

Mr. MONDELL. I am delighted to know that and to have my 
attention called to it, because it shows that we have returned to 
the wisdom of my friend from Pennsylvania; we have returned to 
the original homestead proposition, and I trust that never more 
shall we depart from it. 

WATER RIGHTS. 


The main-line canals having been constructed by the Govern- 
ment. the entryman or landowner would proceed to the construc- 
tion of such laterals as were necessary for the irrigation of his 
own tract and the preparation of the same to receive the water. 
The water having been beneficially applied and payments noning 
been made under the provisions of the bill, the water right woul 
become appurtenant to the land irrigated and inalienable there- 
from. The water rights provided by the act are of that character 
8 irrigation experience has demonstrated to be the most per- 

ect. 

The settler or landowner who complies with all the conditions 
of the act secures a perpetual right to the use of a sufficient amount 
of water to irrigate his land, but this right lapses if he fails to put 
the water to beneficial use and only extends to the use of the water 
on and for the tract originally irrigated. These most important 
provisions of the law prevent all the evils which come from recog- 
nizing a property right in water with power to sell and dispose of 
the same elsewhere and for other purposes than originally in- 
tended. This is an advance over the water usages of most of the 
States, and it is not denied that making water rights appurtenant 
to the tract irrigated will in some instances work hardship, but it 
is believed that it is much better to risk the individual hardships 
which will inevitably occur under a provision of appurtenance 
than to risk the evils certain to result from unlimited authority 
to transfer water rights. 

Following the usual custom in the arid region, itis provided 
that when payments are made on a major portion of the lands 
to be irrigated from any project the management of and main- 
tenance thereof, at their own expense, shall pass to the owners of 
the land irrigated, under such rulesand regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may prescribe, and at this time the Govern- 
ment is relieyed from all further expense in the maintenance of 
the distributing works. 

Inasmuch, however, as it is deemed wise, for the present at 
least, that Congress shall have full control over storage reservoirs 
and works for the impounding of waters for the reason that works 
of this class affect a large number of water users—and there is 
always a 8 of the opportunity and advisability of in- 
creasing the capacity of such works—it has been provided that 
they shall remain for the 8 under the management and 
control of Congress, though the probability is that ultimatelx, 
when permanently established, it will be deemed wise and ad- 
visable to transfer them also to local control. 

LOCAL CONTROL OF APPROPRIATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF WATER, 

Every act since that of April 26, 1866, has recognized local laws 
and customs appertaining to the appropriation and distribution 
of water used in irrigation, and it been deemed wise to con- 
tinue our policy in this regard. It is not claimed that the State 
and Territorial laws relative to the use of water in irrigation are 
by any means perfect. The mistake was made in the early days 
of irrigation in some of the States of brushing aside and ignoring 
the ancient, just, and equitable Spanish and civil laws relative 
to the use of water and of recognizing beneath the brazen sky of 
a parched and arid region the theories of water develo ina 
tight little island soaked in a perennial downpour and enveloped in 
little less than perennial fog; butin spite of our bad beginning we 
have made wonderful progress in legislation and in practical rules 
andusages. The effect of the passage of this bill will be to fur- 
ther encourage improvements in! laws, rules, and regulations. 
They are now, it is believed, in every State and Territory in the 
arid region sufficient to fix and guard the rights under this bill. 

Nothing is more important in an irrigation system than the 
character of the water right, and while some of the States in the 
region in question recognize rights differing from those provided 
in this act, rights of the character herein provided are recognized 
as being the best and are fully protected by the local laws and 
tribunals. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to 
interrupt the gentleman without his consent, but I should like to 
ask him two or three questions. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming yield 
to the 8 from Indiana? 


Mr. MONDELL. My time is very short, but I should like to 
answer the gentleman. What is the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. One is upon the subject of na- 
tional or State control. 

Mr. MONDELL. Iam very glad to answer that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I will state both of them at once. 
The other is as to taking out of the Treasury of the United States, 
as I contend this bill provides for doing ultimately, of funds set 
aside for our agricultural colega 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I will say to the gentleman, answering 
his last queens first, that the funds for the support of agricul- 
tural colleges now come out of the United States Treasury if the 
proceeds from land sales are not sufficient for that purpose. Pro- 
vision was made for that in the so-called free-homes bill, for 
which I hope the gentleman voted. 

Now, as to State control over appropriation and distribution of 
water, I will say to the gentleman that there is no reasonable 
ground for disagreement on that point. We began to legislate in 
regard to the use of water in irrigation in 1866. We have legis- 
lated continuously along one line. The President in his message 
declared in conformity with all the legislation which had pre- 
ceded. The Republican platform declared in conformity with 
that legislation. 

The act of July 26,1866 (14 Stat. L., 256; R. S., 2239), the first 
Federal legislation on the subject of rights to the use of water on 
the public domain, clearly recognized local control over such wa- 
ter in the following terms: 

Whenever by priority of possession rights to the use of water * * * 
have vested and accrued, and the same are reco: and acknowledged b 
the local customs, laws, and the decisions of the courts, the possessors an 
owners of such vested rights shall be maintained and protected in the same. 

The act of July 9, 1870 (16 Stat. L., 218; R. S., 2340), confirmed 
the provisions of the statute of 1866, as follows: 

All patents granted 1 or homesteads allowed shall be subject 
to any vested and accrued water rights, or rights to ditches and reservoirs 
used in connection with such water rights as may and ac- 
knowledged by the local customs, laws, and decisions of courts. 

And the act of March 3, 1877 (19 Stat. L., 377), still further rec- 
ognizes rights obtained under local laws, and fully recognizes the 
right of appropriation. 

e act of March 6, 1891 (26 Stat., 1095, 1102), grants the right of 
way through the public land for the construction of reservoirs 
canals, and ditches, provided that the privilege granted ‘‘s 
not be construed to interfere with the control of water for irri- 
gation and other purposes under the authority of the respective 
States or Territories,” 

The act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat., 1136), referring to forest reserves, 
provides for the use of waters on such reserves “under the laws 
of the State wherein such forest reserves are situated.“ 

There are several other acts of Congress recognizing the con- 
trol of the States over the use of waters within.their borders; one 
being the act of March 2, 1897, recognizing the control of the 
State of Colorado over the waters which might be impounded in 
a certain reservoir site. 

There have been a number of decisions of the General Land 
Office and regulations issued by the same authority recognizing 
the doctrine of State control. In the circular of February 20, 
1894, on page 169 the following language is used: 

The control of the flow and use of the water is therefore a matter under 
State or Territorial control. 

And in the decision in the case of H. H. Sinclair etal. (18 L. D., 
573) it is said: 

The act of March 8, 1891, dea’ 
land to be used for hie . — bea origa 3 . y y over fhe 55 hio 
water to the State. 

The General Land Offce in operating under the desert-land law, 
recognizes only water rights certified by State authorities. 

The Supreme Court has also in several decisions recognized the 
right of the State to regulate and control the use of water within 
its borders. And 9 855 to ponos and administrative dec- 
larations we find that the Republican party in its platform of1900 
in its irrigation declaration used the following language: 

Reserving control of the distribution of water for irrigation to the re- 
spective States and Territories. 

President Roosevelt in his message said: 


The distribution of the water, the division of thestreams among irrigato: 
should be left to the settlers themselves in conformity with State laws ani 


t 
without interference with these laws or with vested rights. 


Now, I hope I have answered the gentleman, and I trust he 
will not interrupt me further, much as I would be pleased to 
answer him, for my time is limited. 

The provisions of the bill in this regard may be considered ideal, 
and at the same time extremely practical. The settler is pro- 
vided with the best form of water right, and the protection of 
this right and the proper distribution among users under these 
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rights becomes at oncea matter of local concern, and the expendi- 
tures relative thereto are borne locally. 
The provisions of section 9 relative to the distribution of the 


fundare believed to be wise and equitable. The fund may be 
used at any point in the arid region, but ultimately each State 
and Territory which has feasible and practicable projects is to 
receive the benefit of at least half of the proceeds of the sales 
of public lands with such State. 

It will be seen from this brief statement of the form and char- 
acter of the proposed legislation that it is simple in its operation; 
that it is calculated to provide homes on the public domain in 
small tracts for actual settlers; that it invites no conflict between 
Federal and State authorities; that it will reduce the size of pri- 
vate holdings in the arid region, and that it will tend to a har- 
monious development of all parts 

AS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

The measure has been attacked on constitutional grounds. I 
am not a lawyer; therefore can not claim to be an under of 
the Constitution of the United States. As a layman I venture to 
express the hope that our Constitution, which, it is held, empow- 
ers us to spend hundreds of millions in distant parts of the earth 
for the benefit of other peoples, does not impose barriers to the 
development of ourown country. Iam one of those who believe 
the Constitution grants us the power as a people to do our du 
abroad, though it cost precious blood and countless treasure. 
hope that great instrument does not interpose obstacles to a peace- 

conquest of the rebellious forces of nature in our own country, 
particularly when it can be accomplished without cost to our peo- 
ple. This is not a proposition to use the public revenues for the 
work of developing the arid region. If it were, and in the form 
of a loan, reim ble as under the provisions of the bill, I can 
not understand how it would be any more subject to the objec- 
tion of being unconstitutional than was Government aid in the 


building of the transcontinental railways; but there is no neces- 
sity of discussing that point, for this is a proposition only to use 
the proceeds of the sales of certain public lands for the purpose 


of making other lands salable. 

Under the Constitution the Congress has the power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the pub- 
lic lands. It can give away all the public lands or any portion of 
them or sell and dispose of them in any way it sees fit, and cer- 
tainly this power includes the power to ring 7575 of the public 
lands in the manner we propose. Under this legislation we con- 
stitute a trust fund of the sales of public lands to be used for the 

of making other lands habitable, and the authority of 
Dro to use the proceeds of the sales of public lands for so 
landable a purpose has never been, so far as I know, denied or 
disputed, oxor pe By the gentlemen who filed a minority report in 
opposition to this measure. 
THE VIEW CONGRESS HAS TAKEN. 

A review of Congressional action in the disposition of the pub- 
lic lands and their proceeds for the past forty years clearly dem- 
onstrates two facts: First, that the power of Congress over the 
disposition of the public lands is plenary: second, that the pub- 
lic Tanda and the proceeds thereof have been considered, not as a 
source of public revenue, but as a trust to be used for the settle- 
ment and development of the country and for the benefit of the 


people. 5 oF 7 
In the past forty years among other dispositions of the public 

lands have been the following: 

Disposed of under the homestead act (approximated) ---..---...- 

Grants in aid! of railroads and weecn 8 : 

Patented up to June 30, 19001 

Estimated grants not patented..............--.-..-.- 


109, 100, 288 
TTT 447, 995, 004 


Total 
i ‘he above there are swamp-land claims judi- 
8 — at 3 li =e 6,500,000 
Total r m 454, 495,004 
Congress has not been less liberal in the disposition of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of public lands than in the disposal of the lands 
themselves, and in its action in regard thereto has evidently been 
guided by the same policy—namely, to treat these sums as funds 
held in trust for the people, and has made the following disposi- 
tion of them: 


For support of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts... $11, 602,000.00 
Agricultural experiment stations , 968, 734. 05 
Common schools, internal improvements, and other purposes, 
perilo 12. 100, 296. 58 
Swamp Aud, cash indem nit ennnen mamm 2,086, 733. 58 
r E ale Ae See en ol eA 85, 707, 764. 59 


If Co: has the right, which has never been denied, to give 
over public lands, with or without stipulation as to their use and 
disposition, and to appropriate the proceeds for a wide range 
of pu for which it is somewhat doubtful if the funds de- 
rived from taxation of the people could be used, it is clear that 
Congress has the authority, as we propose, to provide for the crea- 
tion of a trust fund from the proceeds of the sales of public lands 
and to direct the use of this fund for the purpose of making other 
public lands salable and useful with a view of transforming des- 
erts into habitable regions and making possible the great increase 
in the general wealth, power, and prosperity of the country which 
must follow such development. 

The minority report pays a great deal of attention to section 7 
of the proposed legislation. In fact, about half of that elaborate 
report is devoted to a labored effort to prove that the Federal Goy- 
ernment has no authority to condemn lands and water rights for 
the og Beaty of this act. The gentleman who wrote that report 
might have saved himself a great deal of trouble. Personally I 
agree with his contention on that point, but the bill does not con- 
template the undertaking which he so elaborately argues is un- 
constitutional, and if it did contemplate it the question of whether 
or not it could be done is of relative unimportance. 

In some of the arid States land and water rights can be con- 
demned for the purposes contemplated in this bill, and in such 
States the Secretary of the Interior would have as much authority 
to condemn as any other individual, and no more. Where the 
State laws do not recognize the right to condemn property for 
the purposes contemplated in the act,it will not be condemned, 
and there is the end of it; but the power to condemn water rights 
and lands is by no means necessary for the corey out of this 
act, and where the power is possessed it would in all probability 
be very seldom exercised; and where the State laws do not au- 
thorize condemnation, and projects can not be carried on without 
condemnation, those particular projects will not be undertaken, 
and others, where there is no such obstacle, will. 

UNFOUNDED FEAR OF AGRICULTURAL COMPETITION. 

One of the alleged arguments used against this measure is that 
it would be unfair to the farmers of the country because it would 
increase the acreage of our cultivated lands and the aggregate of 
agricultural produce, and thus tend to keep down farm values and 
the prices of farm products. The very statement of this ground 
of opposition is cient to indicate its selfish, narrow, provin- 
cial, and unstatesmanlike character. If arguments of this sort 
had been made by the eon of the East against the enactment 
of the homestead law they might have had some force and justi- 
fication, for that law opened in competition with the compara- 
tively unfertile lands of the seaboard and the Alleghenies the 
marvelously rich and fertile lands of the Mississippi Valley, which 
required only the turning of the sod to produce bountiful crops, and 
which were granted to the settlers without any payment whatever. 

A speech made on the floor of the House early in the session on 
this subject sounded like a belated protest against the adoption 
of the homestead policy of forty years ago rather than as an ar- 
8 applicable to the legislation now proposed, for it came 

rom a gentleman who represents a district which at the time of 
the of the homestead law was almost exclusively agricul- 
tural and whose farmers did undoubtedly feel keenly the effects 
of the passage of the act which opened to free settlement the lands 
of the 1 Valley, but his arguments could scarcely apply 
to legislation which propones the gradual development of the irri- 
gation possibilities of a region from a thousand to two thousand 
miles removed, whose products could by no possibility compete 
with the products of the farms of his district, but the opening of 
which would afford opportunity for the farmers’ sons of his 
region to secure a home in the West. not free, as under the home- 
stead law in the Mississippi Valley, it is true, but by the payment 
through a series of years of the expenditures made by the Gov- 
ernment, and thus aid in the developmeut of a great region which 
will furnish splendid markets for the manufactured products of 
the region which he represents, 

Some opposition has also been voiced to this measure by a gen- 
tleman representing a fair and fertile district in the Mississippi 
Valley, where most of the lands now occupied by his constituents 
were given them by the Government under the provisions of the 
homestead law. It seems scarcely fair that a gentleman from 
that great valley, whose wonderful agricultural development was 
made possible by the bounty of nature and the beneficence of the 
Government, whose constituents are now obtaining the best 
average prices for their products they have ever received, should 
oppose a measure which, instead of giving fertile and humid 
lands free to the settler, simply seeks to make it possible for 
courageous and industrious people to redeem lands now barren, 
by the laborious processes of irrigation, and the repayment to 
5 Government of its expenditures in bringing water within 

eir reach. 
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As a matter of fact, the fears of e fone of irrigated lands 


with the farms of the humid portion of our country are entirely 
without foundation. We have reached the end of rapid increases 
in cultivated acreage of our farm lands in the humid belt. The 
aroge annual increases of 5,000,000 acres of a few years ago has 
already diminished considerably, while our increases in popula- 
tion grows larger year by year. At present it is about 1,500,000 
per annum. 

Reclamation by irrigation is a slow process at best, and the in- 
crease in acreage is gradual. With all the chea and most 
feasible projects to work upon in forty years, we have irrigated 
fewer acres than the farmers of the humid region have brought 
under the plow in several single seasons in the past twenty years. 

Assuming that the expenditure by the Government on the 
projects undertaken under the bill shall average $10 per acre and 
the fund would only furnish water for from 250,000 to 300,000 
acres annually, and this total would only be reached five or six 
years after the work was inaugurated, should the Government 
expenditure average less per acre by half the maximum increase 
would ultimately be half a million acres or one-tenth of our aver- 
age increase in acreage for the past thirty years. 

Even if it were possible to rapidly increase, under the provi- 
sions of this bill or by other means; the irrigated area of the coun- 
yi Hones products of such lands would not and could not success- 
fully compete with the products of the fertile lands of the humid 
regions. the first place, the great staples of the country can 
not generally be so successfully or socheaply produced under irri- 
gation as by natural rainfall. Little cornis or ever will be grown 
on the irrigated lands of the West. The production of cotton has 
never been undertaken and probably never will be to any extent on 


irrigated landsin the United States. The production of cereals so 
far in the irrigated portions of the West has not kept pace with 
the local demand. 


If by any F should be any surplus of wheat in 
this region, it would find its market in the Orient rather than in 
competition with the wheat of the humid region. The products 
of the northern half of the arid region will undoubtedly continue 
to be, as now, very largely alfalfa and other grasses necessary to 
supplement the pasturage of the surrounding grazing regions in 
the growth and preparation of live stock for fattening in the corn 
belt of the Mississippi Valley and crops and products not grown 
elsewhere or necessary for the partial supply of a local demand. 
In the southern portion of the region will be mown tropical and 
semitropical fruits and products to take the place of products of 
the same character which are now largely imported. 
AS TO THE FEAR OF VAST OUTLAY. 
The opponents of this measure have claimed that it would lead 


to a vast nditure by the General Government, and the most 
exaggerated statements have been made as to probable aggregate 
outlay. It should be borne in mind that it is not pro to take 


a penny for the work contemplated out of the public Treasury. 
Provision is made whereby the-arid region shall reclaim itself by 
utilizing the sale of public lands there for that ere By no 
possibility can the e ditures under the bill exceed the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands in the region affected by it, and 
this is not a direct expenditure, but is rather in the nature of a 
loan, inasmuch as the settler is to to the Government the cost 
of the reclamation of his land, and in this way the money paid 
out for the construction of the works is returned to the Treasury. 
It is true that if the bill becomes a law and works satisfactorily, 
in the course of time a large sum of money will be spent by the 
Government in the construction of irrigation works, but under 
the provisions of the bill these sums are to be repaid, so that the 
reclamation fund, instead of decreasing, will constantly increase. 
The only actual expenditure under the bill not reimbursable would 
be certain items of administration, surveys, and examinations of 
projects the construction of which for one reason or another 
might not be undertaken. 

Tt is true that the ar; ent is made that while the bill provides 
for the repayment to the Government of the cost of construction 
of 1 Works, if the bill were passed members of Congress 
from the districts and States interested would soon be clamoring 
for the relief of their constituents from these payments. This 
argument is founded on a misunderstanding of the conditions in 
the arid region. It should be remembered that the lands which 
will be irrigated under Government works will be in the vicinity 
of large areas of land irrigated by private, cooperative, and cor- 

rate enterprise. Those interested in and dwelling upon the 
fends so irrigated would earnestly protest against the settlers in 
their own regions and vicinity living under the Government works 
being relieved from their payments, as that would have a tend- 
ency to lower the value of all irrigated lands in the region and 
work a hardship on them. Further than that, those in one part 
of the arid region who were waiting for the development of irri- 
gation in their vicinity and who could only hope for such develop- 


ment by the replenishment of the fund, would object seriously 
to any legislation which would relieve anyone from payments 
under the bill and thereby delay the inauguration of works in 
their vicinity. 

Let us admit for the sake of Sarva that no repayments will 
ever be made by any settler under the works contemplated by 
this act. In that event, as the ditures are limited to the 
sums received from the sales of public lands, there would be no 
expenditure of moneys raised by taxation. I have called attention 
to the fact that in forty years we had disposed of, under the home- 
stead law as grants to railways and States, over 450,000,000 acres 
of land and over $35,000,000 of the proceeds of the sales of land 
and these lands were, many of them, rich and valuable; most of 
them would produce a crop without irrigation; so that if we dis- 
posed of the proceeds of the 535,000,000 acres of lands in the States 
named in this bill for the development of the region we would 
only be following our policy since 1860. 

Private enterprise, stimulated by the work performed by the 
Government and encouraged to undertakings now impracticable 
by growth in population and extension of lines of communication, 
will undoubtedly carry on irrigation 3 and reclama- 
tion in the aggregate more rapidly than will be accomplished by 
the works constructed under the provisions of this bill. 

BENEFITS TO THE SEMIARID AND ADJACENT REGIONS, 


The bill provides for the sinking of artesian wells, with a 
cial view to the ceto agmen: of irrigation ibilities b; this 
method in the semiarid region. It is hoped that test wells will 
demonstrate the existence of extensive artesian basins through- 
out western Kansas and Nebraska as well as elsewhere in the re- 
gion. The semiarid States which receive their waters from the 
arid mountain States will not only have the benefit of all the 
storage and diversion undertaken with a view of reclaiming lands 
within their borders, but will also be benefited by every sto 
and diversion work undertaken and accomplished at the head- 
waters and along the 1 courses of the streams. The storage 
works will hold back flood waters which would otherwise go to 
Waste or cause destruction, and these waters utilized in connec- 
tion with the natural flow of the stream for the irrigation of large 
tracts of land would in a short time convert those tracts, now 
absolutely dry, into water-soaked areas, the seepage from which 
returning to the streams would produce a largely increased and 
uniform flow in the lower courses of the rivers at a time when 
under present conditions the streams are lowest. 

The great value of storage and irrigation at the headwaters of 
streams has-been abundantly demonstrated both in the United 
States and abroad, and we may confidently expect that the time 
will come when storage near the headwaters and its use in irriga- 
tion along the courses of many of the large streams in the arid 
and simiarid regions which are now generally dry, or nearly so, 
in the late summer will entirely change their character and cause 
them to become perennial streams of uniform flow. 

The pro legislation is of vast importance and will be far- 
reaching in its effect, for it outlines a plan and inaugurates a 
policy which it is believed will lead to the reclamation of the arid 
and the semiarid lands of the West, so far as that reclamation is 
possible with the available water supply. The total area which 
may be ultimately reclaimed it is impossible at this time to in- 
telligently estimate, for it will depend largely upon what propor- 
tion of the water supply of the region can be conserved and ap- 
age to the soil with an outlay per acre which will be warranted 

y the productive capacity of the land irrigated, and the esti- 
mates of the acreage which can be irrigated, varying as they do 
from 40,000,000 to 75,000,000 of acres, measure the different views 
as to the expenditure per acre which may be ultimately justified 
by the demand for, or the value of, irrigated lands. 

The reclamation from the desert of these vast acreages which 
will necessitate the conservation within the arid regions of a large 
portion of the waters that now run to waste in flood times and 
winter flows will not only make possible a largely increased po 
ulation and the addition of vast wealth to our country, but will 
have a marked effect upon the climate and climatic conditions of 
all the western portion of the valley of the Mississippi by reason 
of the tremendously increased evaporation from the irrigated 
areas and, in my opinion, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
benefits to the irrigated country will not be greater than those 
conferred upon the adjacent territory, as the effect of that irriga- 
tion in increasing the humidity of the entire region, in cooling the 
lair of the siroccos that now blow from the arid plains, and thus 
preventing the present oft-recurring and disastrous droughts, 

THE DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

Iam of the opinion that an imperative duty devolves upon the 
American Congress to lend assistance to the ghar agp of the 
great arid and semiarid portion of our country now but sparsely 
settled, but capable when fully developed of maintaining a large 
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and prosperous population. In this territory must be found 
homes for the sons of the farmers of the Eastern and Middle States 
who may desire to take Horace Greeley’s advice to go West 


and grow up with the country.” In this region lies the best and 
most hopeful field for an increased market for American manu- 
facturers, not only among those who shall e the irrigated 
farms, but also among the great mining and urban populations 
which will be established there. 

To aid in the reclamation of the desert and in establishing there 
a home-owning population who will vastly increase the strength 
and pri rity of the entire nation is not only a most inspiring 
undertaking, but is a duty which the Government can not escape, 
which is paramount in importance to every other duty now laid 
upon the American people. It is a duty which every government 
since the dawn of recorded history occupying an arid region has 
recognized and fulfilled. Surely this great and enlightened Goy- 
ernment will not be less faithful in assuming its responsibilities 
in this regard than were ancient Egypt and Assyria, and in the 
latter days have been the Governments of India, Spain, and Italy. 

It should be borne in mind that irrigation is not an experiment; 
that it was practiced before the dawn of recorded history; that 
under its practice man first attained a high degree of civilization; 
that throngh its efficiency the t nations of antiquity estab- 
lished and maintained their might and glory. Neither is irriga- 
tion a new question in the United States. With the exception of 
India alone, we have a larger Pah rs area than any country on 
the globe. We have met successfully practically every question, 
legal, financial, and engineering, which irrigation can present; so 
that there is nothing in the nature of an experiment in the work 
which it is proposed that the Government shall undertake. 

The pee presented for the prosecution of the work proposed is 
a simple one. It imposes no dollar of taxation upon any American 
citizen, recognizes the dual character of our Government, and, 
inviting no conflict of authority, provides a business-like method 
for the accomplishment of great undertakings and maintains the 
American principle of small farms under water rights ample and 
secure. No nation confronted with an imperative duty of far- 
reaching importance, the fulfillment of which promised to add so 
much to its strength and dignity, has had presented to it a solu- 
tion so simple, with such promise of successful outcome. 

If he is a public benefactor who makes two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before, how fully assured may we be 
of the gratitude of our count en in lending our influence to 
this legislation which shall make possible the transformation of 
vast areas now dreary and verdureless into fertile fields yielding 
the cheering vine and the sustaining in, which will substitute 
for the weird cry of the coyote over the lonely wastes the hum of 
peaceful industry and the sweet tones of village bells. 

Plato tells us of the lost Atlantis sunk beneath the heavin 
bosom of the briny deep, of her stately cities and the perennia. 
verdure of her irrigated fields and vineyards. We have held old 
Plato a dreamer, but we shall hail him as a prophet, for we shall 
make his legend a reality; we shall raise the fair and verdant At- 
lantis not from the oceans, but from the desert’s wastes; we shall 
there renew her irrigating canals, restore her fields and gardens, 
rebuild her cities, and reflect the fairest legend of the classic past 
in the splendid reality of a happy future. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I am exceedingly sorry 
to be compelled, from a sense of public duty, to oppose the gentle- 
man’s bill, intended, as he intimates in closing, to destroy the coyote 
on the desert plains of the great West. Ithink the gentleman has 
described its purpose very accurately, although he did refer to 
Plato and Snid something about restoring gardens and fruitful 
fields in Egypt and Asia and all that sort of thing. That is all 
very beautiful and would be all right in the West if the people 
who are to enjoy the benefits of the scheme of the gentleman 
were to pay the expense and it were within the legitimate scope 
of our powers to enact this legislation. 

This is a great country indeed. We have nearly eighty mil- 
lions of people. We have millions of square miles of territory. 
We have rocky lands, swamp lands, hill lands, and mountain 
lands. But, in my judgment, the time has not come when the 
taxpayers and farmers of the East can properly or legitimately 
be oaled upon to contribute to the development of farms and 
farm lands in the great West. The time has notcome when they 
are called upon to consent to the taking by the Government of 
money that belongs to all the people for the improvement of lands 
in the States and Territories of the great West. The benefits of 
such a scheme will inure solely to the people of those States and 
of those Territories. We all concede, we must concede, that 
there are millions of acres of arid and semiarid lands in the great 
West, and perhaps millions of these acres—certainly thousands 
of these 5 by irrigation be made productive. No one 

isputes that. 

ut the question is when and how shall this be done; at whose 
expense shall it be done? The scheme is that we take the money 
derived from the sales of public lands, place them in a fund to be 


known as an irrigation or reclamation fund, then to enter upon 
the construction of vast reservoirs for the storage, they say, of 
3 waters that is, in the rainy season they propose to keep 
back all the surplus waters, then build canals that will carry 
those waters to various parts of the lands to be irrigated and use 

pon in the dry season for the irrigation of those now desert 
ands. 

Considerable has been said by the gentleman who has pre- 
ceded me, an advocate of this bill, to the effect that if the scheme 
is adopted it will give free homes to settlers upon these lands in 
future years. Free homes! and he claims that it is in accord 
with the idea of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow] 
to provide free homes.” Why, Mr. Chairman, what is this 
scheme? I have in my hand, and under the liberty to print al- 
ready given I shall print in the RECORD as a part of my remarks, 
the history of one of these pet schemes, the pet scheme of the 
Interior Department, the first one of them to be inaugurated, 
if I understand the matter correctly, and under it the cost of an 
acre of land to the settler is to be $21 per acre. In other words, 
he is to go into Wyoming, I think it is—perhaps I have mistaken 
the State, but it is in that vicinity. I refer to the Milk River ir- 
rigation scheme. 

. SHAFROTH. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RAY of New York. I will surrender my time fora ques- 
tion ars 5 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I want to ask you whether you do not rec- 
ognize that under this bill the settler gets the land free, because 
he has got the right to exercise his homestead right, but he pays 
for the water right? 

Mr. RAY of New York. An acre of arid land that a coyote 
can not live on is not a free home to any human being, and when 
you undertake on the floor of this House to say that you are con- 
ferring a benefit on an American citizen by allowing him to ex- 
ercise his right to take 160 acres of desert land as a free home you 
are stating a ridiculous proposition. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. You admit that he need not take it unless 
he wants it? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And if he does, he does it for his own ad- 
vantage? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Ladmit that, and everybody knows it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. RAY of New York. No; I can not. I understand your 
scheme. I have been on the committee for three years. I have 
heard this wild, improvident scheme discussed in all its aspects— 
from all its different standpoints. What Iam resenting now is 
the attempt by the promoters of this scheme to get this House to 
understand and get the country to understand that this bill will 
give free homes to the surplus population of the United States 
who are looking for free homes, and to whom, if possible, we 
ought to give free homes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman now yield to me? 

Mr. RAY of New York. No; I will not. I did not interrupt 
the gentleman. Do not take my time. Here is your scheme, and 
here is your proposition: We are to take the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands in the first instance, and we have about $6,000,000 on 
hand, and we are to build reservoirs and dig canals out in the 
great West to carry the waters from the reservoirs to the arid 
lands, in some places hundreds of miles distant; in some places 
over the mountains; in some places you are going to e the 
water into Canada and then bring it in a roundabout course back 
into the United States toirrigate land in the United States. This 
is your scheme, and you can not meal it. The settler may then 
go, if he sees fit, to this arid land and take up 160 acres of desert 
or arid lands as a home, and by paying the cost of irrigation have 
irrigated land. Such a scheme, I pause to say, will lead to inter- 
national complications and contentions the consequences of which 
no man can foretell. 

The settler is to pay the Government a price for the water 
rights with which to irrigate his arid land, and the Secretary of 
the Interior fixes that price or cost. It is left optional with the 
Secretary of the Interior. He is to fix the amount that the set- 
tler is to pay. On the Milk River claim he is to pay, it is sup- 


, $21 an acre——_.. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RAY of New York. I can not. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman does not want to make a 
misstatement? = 

Mr. RAY of New York. I can not yield, and I do not yield. I 
trust my friend will understand. 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not think my friend wanted a mis- 
statement to go into the RECORD., 

Mr. RAY of New York. No misstatement will get into the 
Recorp. Ilove the gentleman from Wyoming, would yield if I 
could, but time is fleeting 

Mr. MONDELL. And the gentleman from Wyoming returns 
his affection. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. RAY of New York (continuing). And his efforts to get a 
benefit for his people out of the public Treasury ought to meet with 
the same approval over the country at large and from the mem- 
bership of this House that all schemes of that kind meet, and no 
greater. 

Now, what I intended to say is that under the provisions of 
this bill certain States and two Territories would get large bene- 
fits. No doubt about that. That I concede, but it will be at the 
expense of the people of pther States of this Union. It will be at 


the expense of the ayers of the rest of this country. 
Mr. SHAFROTH. thought the gentleman said the settler 
had to pay it. 


Mr. RAY of New York. I did not say any such thing. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Did not the gentleman say that the settler 
had to pay this? 

Mr. RAY of New York. I did not. Can not the gentleman 
understand what I said? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I can not comprehend how you can charge 
that these people will get the benefit of it and yet at the same 
time they have to pay for it. I can’t understand that. 

4 Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
ion? - 

Mr. RAY of New York. I will not yield. Now let me repeat 
once more. You may go and take a piece of desert land free. 
When you have taken your land, if you desire to have irrigation, 
to have water, then you are to pay over to the Government such 
a sum of money as the Secretary of the Interior fixes as a proper 
compensation for the water right. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It says his proportion of the total cost of 
construction;’’ that is the language of the bill. 

Mr. RAY of New York. He pays for this in the beginning. 
The public lands belong to all the people of the United States, 
the people in all the States, and you propose to take this money, 
in the first instance, that belongs to all the people, for the construc- 
tion of these dams and these reservoirs in order that you may 
build up and render irrigable and productive these lands in cer- 
tain States and Territories. Now, whatever comes back from 
the men who take up these lands is not, under this bill, to come 
back into the public Treasury and to be used for the benefit of 
all the people, but that money is to be used in the repair of exist- 
ing and in the construction and extension of other irrigation 
works; and it is conceded, I may say, in the Committee on Irri- 
gation, and conceded everywhere, that the public Treasury never 
will get back the cost of construction. 

It is conceded that the money never can come back, because the 
cost of maintenance or the cost of the extension and repairs will 
‘use all. Except, some gentlemen claim, that way in the far- 
distant future, when the present generation and its descendants, 
their great-grandchilden, and their great-great-great-grandchil- 
dren are all gone, there is a possibility that from the revenues of 
these water rights, revenues derived from the reservoirs, there 
may bea surplus that will go back into the public Treasury. But 
that is so far in the future, such a dim vision, that no one pre- 
tends to specify the time within a thousand years when a benefit 
could accrue to the people of the United States. 

Now, there is your scheme in the beginning. My first objec- 
tion to it is that it is unfair; that it is taking the money of all 
the people to build up one section of this great country, and that 
it is wrong in principle, sectional, and unwise. 

Mr. MONDELL. Just one question. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I can not yield, and please do not use 
my time in this way. Now, another objection is that it puts too 
much power, it puts a 1 power, into the hands of the 
Secretary of the Interior. e is to make the rules and regula- 
tions; he is to control this fund. True, he is to report to Con- 
gress what he has done and what he is doing, but what will Con- 
gress do? What will Congress know about it? It makes him the 
arbiter of this whole question substantially unrestrained. Of 
course Congress could step in at any time and interfere and repeal 
the law and put the power elsewhere. All that Iconcede. But 
I do claim that no such power as this ought to be placed in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Interior. e will have no time to 
attend to it. The Secretary could not give attention to all the 
details, and the result will be that in that Department the man- 
2 jeep of these irrigation works, their construction, the letting 
of these contracts—and there is no certain limitation upon the 
power to make these contracts—will pass into the hands of sub- 
ordinates in the Interior Department, and I believe that it will 
lead to possible corruption and to scandals. Here is the Milk 
River project I have referred to: 

THE ST. MARY DIVERSION CANAL, 

The Secretary of the Interior recommended for construction the St. Mary 
Diversion Ca in northern Montana. A Senate committee report gives 
some particulars of the work in contemplation and is singularly silent on 
others of first Spay trea 

It is proposed to divert water from the St. Mary River by a canal 44 miles 
long to the South Fork of Milk River. Part of the water can be carried from 
the point in the natural channel of Milk River out of the United States, 


throug! 
for the irrigation of the lower Milk River Valley. 
The other part would be carried through an extension of the canal 46 miles 


River water. through another canal 75 miles iong: 
i ted at 522,000 acres, 402,000 yes ee on 
the Marias River and 120,000 on the St. Mary River. The cost of construc- 


St. Mary water, at $900,000, a total of $2,523,000, or $21 per acre 12 Un 

H i cost of irrigation works in the Uni 
States. On the other hand, the Mi works are estimated at $077,000, which, 
for 402,000 acres, would give a rate of $2.43 per acre. 

The St. Mary diversion canal involves some ree work, and on the 
showing made may well be considered impracticable from both commercial 
and an engineering standpoint. 

The water of the St. Mary River can not be used in its own drainage in 
the United States. The Canadians have already developed irrigation works 
on the stream, and the United States now proposes to divert the water to 
the injury of the Canadian irrigator. The Senate committee report makes 
no mention of this international tangle, but Seems to gloat over the fact that 
the Canadians can not redivert the water as it is transported through the 
Milk River in their territory. 

The diversion of water from the St. Mary River is the smallest, the most 
expensive, and the only complicated part of the enterprise recommended by 
5 5 yet it is marked out as the point of first attack. We wonder 
why 
STORAGE AND DIVERSION OF THE WATERS OF ST. MARY LAKES, MONTANA, 

The St. Mary project is designed to store flood waters in the St. Mary 
Lakes in Northern Montana and conduct these easterly by a canal cut 
through the ridges at the head of Milk River. These lakes receive the drain- 
age from the h peaks of the Rocky Mountains, but, instead of continuing 
easterly across the er as do the rivers further south, the waters over- 
flow northerly by St. Mary River to the Saskatchewan River and are lost in 
Hudsons Bay. The easterly course, which appears to be the original or nat- 
ural direction for the waters to pursue, blocked by the glacial de- 
bris left near the foot of the mountains. In this low, irre; r country are 
a number of small streams, most of which are tributary to Milk River. The 


east of the foot of the 
the two ipal branches, 
North Fork and South Fork, uniting after crossing the ian line. The 


cient, owing to the lack of high mountain area at the 
waters. The diversion canal, as planned, restore the mountain 
catchment area to this stream. 
It is proposed to build a low storage dam at a point about three-fourths of 
a mile below the present outlet of lower St. Mary Lake. Thisdam willhavea 
maximum elevation of 50 feet above the bottom of the river and will form 
a reservoir of a capacity of 250,000 acre-feet. This reservoir will serve to 
hold the flood waters and the supply received from the melting snow in the 
mountains. The head of the diversion canal will be on the right hand or 
eastern side of the dam. It will continue down along the right of the 
river for about 7 miles, then turn easterly through a low 11580 
The water of the St. Mary River is not used in the United States, but in 


and the head of the Canadian canal 


complication can 
tostoreand 


The length of th posed St, Ma: 7 

© len of the proj K ‘om on St. 

River to the North Fork of Milk Ner- Ig 27.4 miles, and the cost of 8 

S dam and head gates and the drop at the North Fork, will be 
iy 5 


ESTIMATED COST OF ST. MARY DAM AND CANAL TO NORTH FORK OF MILK 
RIVER. 


AS --- $2,000 
12,000 
- 10,000 
1E — 245,100 
Spider Lake to drop, North Fork exca vation 288, 
Per — —— — 16,040 


hwo wets oe e E T 4,000 


OUR Senshi y aan e E A E rae N E eben neraaseaegs E 687,000 


The canal has been planned to ca 1,200 cubic feet per second, and the 
amount of acreage to be reclaimed is estimated at 120,000 acres of public land 
which would have a probable value of $35 per acre, or $4,200,000, and would 
sustain a population of 20,000. By storage in the lower Milk River Valley the 
— por reclaimed land, including the use of Milk River, can be increased to 

A acres. 

The extension of the canal from North Fork to South Fork and turning it 
into this latter stream will have certain advantages over the pas for stop- 
ping the canal at the North Fork. The total cost of the canal, from the hi 
to 15 e South Fork of Milk River, will be $1,173,000, and its length will be 
m 


es. 

ESTIMATED COST OF ST. MARY DAM AND CANAL TO SOUTH FORK OF MILK 
RIVER. 
ee E E E E A E A $22,000 
Py, ee r ee 12,000 
CCC — —T—T————. —— —— 10,000 
Head to Bolder Lake 22 52 erases eae 245,100 
Spider Lake to North Fork of Milk River 288, 400 
Two sets of waste gutes 4,000 
Siphon, North Fork .-............-.-.. 67,000 
North Fork to South Fork Milk Rive :::: 900, 800 

d 1,009, 300 
ene WIR E DE E ES AE N S O E I bender E 109, 
Ac AAA ENE A E S 54, 
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If the water is turned into either the North or the South Fork of Milk River, 
it first finds its way into Canada before it can be used in the lower basin. 
The valley pas 5 5 in eee is comparatively re pd Kenn uas 
little irrigable so an position on a large scale must contem: 

the high bench of lands ra e 
in yous 
nd a 


rip oe would be necessary before the water 
could be brought to the upper benches. It is not, therefore, consid 
feasible to divert the waters from Milk Riverin Canada. In case this should 
ever be attempted it is entirely practicable to keep the water in American 
riia Se an extension of the canal from the South Fork to the Marias 
River. e canal from the South Fork could be carried around the ridge 
between the basin of this stream and that of the Marias 5 and after 

fora distance of about 45 miles from South Fork it could be turned 
into Cutbank Creek. The cost of construction from the head to tins ponh 
will approximate $1,628,000, and the distance will be 90 miles. The canal has 
not yet been located from the South Fork to Cutbank Creek, and the latter 
figure of cost is a rough estimate. 

The water could then be allowed to continue down the natural channel of 
this stream and the Marias for 100 miles or more, when it would be diverted 
from the latter near the moutlf of Willow Creek, and in the course of about 
75 miles turned into at Sandy Creek,a tributary of Lower Milk River. 
This 7 7 keeps the canal in the United States territory for its entire course 
until it reaches Lower Milk River, where the water can bs most advant 
ously used. The total cost, from the head on St. ag reiv to sg cane y 
Creek, by the Marias 3 placed at $2,600,000, This location not 
been surveyed, however, and the above estimate, together with those that 
follow, are amy. Roney ee 

Plans have also been co) ered for a secondary system of storage reser- 
voirs in the Lower Milk River basin. 

If this plan is adopted of turning the water of St. Mary Lake into the South 
Fork of Milk River, allowiug it to continue down through Canada, and then 
l through the secondary storage system in Lower Milk River Val- 
ley 300, acres can be reclaimed at an estimated cost of from $7 to $9 per 
acre. 

In the 8 development of the system, including the utilization of 
St. Marys and Marias waters and the construction of the secondary storage 
systems, about 500,000 acres can be reclaimed at a cost not to exceed $10 per 
acre. 

Three public documents have been issued, in which reference has been 
made to the St. Marys canal project in Montana. They are— 

(a) Hearings before the Committee on the Public Lands, House of Repre- 
sentatives, seman i 1901. 

(0) Report No. of the Senate Committee on the Reclamation of Arid 


(c) = condensed statement taken from the report on the St. Marys canal 


projec 
The last has recently been given publicity, and is, in many respects, a re- 
markable document. ï EA x 9 indicates that ing intent ion 


t nae g paragrap! 
not only to commit the Government,” as Mr. Maxwell puts it, to the con- 
struction of an irrigation canal in Montana, but to e an the work of na- 
ture in accordance with the ideas of the Geological Survey“ To restore 
what may be called the original pre-Glacial e and w the waters 
from the Rocky Mountains to continue eastw; down the slope of the 


country.” 

There is no occasion to be surprised at the bold proposition; the only won- 
der is that, having found fault with nature for disturb the course of the 
waters of the St. Ma: River, it is not also p: twist the Roc 


Mountains a little farther round so that the waters of the Belly River an 

other minor streams that rise in the United States and flow north into Can- 
ada may also enjoy the privilege of continuing eee the plains as 
do the rivers farther south—south of that imaginary line termed the in- 


3 i details of th kof storage proposed, 
0 ves some O © Work O 
as distinet 5 — tof ah “The 


version, follo upon the opening 

St. Mary project is d ed to store fi waters in St. Mary lakes.” 
This is evidently a new feature of the scheme, as in 1901 Mr. Maxwell stated 
before the Committee on the Public Lands (see 5 51): In northern Mon- 
tana the principal project is not a ee D t.) The dam is stated 
to havea maximum elevation of 50 feet above the of the river. Farther 
on the cost of this structure is stated at $22,000, which strikes the ordina: 
mind asa remarkably low fi for any character of structure of the di- 
mensions quoted in the locality in question. 

The fourth paragraph con the first public admission that the Cana- 
dians use the waters of the St. Mary River for irrigation purposes. Has 
there been any reason for this peculiar silence in the past? It is stated that 
“between the sites of the proposed dam at the foot of the St. Mary Lake and 
the head of the Canadian canal a considerable number of streams . 
into St. Mary River, furnishing an mage supply for the land irrigated 
Canada.” Isit likely that the United States is in possession of information 
as to the supply n y Canada, the land now irrigated or that can be 
irrigated from the St. Mary River? Particular attention is called to the 
next sentence: “It is not believed that any international complication can 
arise concerning water rights, since the water which it is proposed to store 
and divert occurs wholly within Montana, and it would be im ible for the 
Canadians to store and utilize this flood water even if needed in their canal.“ 

The waters of the Rio Grande River north of the Mexican boundary occur 
wholly within Colorado and New Mexico, yet so Cy egy tb. is the United 

tates of international complication arising with Mexico that injunctions 

ave been main ed for some years against private corporations in New 
Mexico proposing to store and ‘utilize the fi waters of the Rio Grande. 
The assertion that it would be impossible for the Canadians to store and 
utilize the flood waters” is not supported by the submission of details, and it 
is probably as unfounded as the following statements g the charac- 
ter of River in Canada: Milk River in Canada, from the junction of 
the North and South Forks downstream, has a very slight fall, not more than 
g feet to the mile, and a canal of 100 miles or more in length would be neces- 
r before the water could be brought to the up benches.” The fall of 
Milk River in Canada at the point referred to and for some distance down- 
stream is at least three times that stated, and water can be applied to land 
for irrigation purposes within one-fifth of the distance stated, if not to “the 
upper benches,” certainly to an area capable of absorbing all the water pro- 

to be diverted by this work. 

The alternative proposition of 9 the water to the South Fork of 
the Milk River and thence to the Ma: iver, and thence through 100 miles 
of that stream, and thence by a canal 75 miles long to Big Sandy Creek, and 
thence, and so forth and so on, to the Milk River Valley, is, of co „Still 
open. Leaving out of consideration the length of Big Sandy Creek through 
which it is proposed to carry the water to Milk River and the distance in 
Milk River itself before the lands to be irrigated are reached (neither of 
which le are stated), the water will have traveled 265 miles between the 
point of diversion and the point of initial application to ion uses. 

There is no parallel to effective rtation of water for use in pik — 
tion in any works over such a distance ‘ore use within the United Sta 


nor, one might boldly venture to assert, anywhere else. It is not to be sng- 
gested in that connection that simply because that has not been done before 
it can not be done at, all, but it can be set up with assurance, supported b. 
the results of the investigations of the United States nt of Agri- 
culture and the experiment station of the Agricultural College of Colorad 
to quote no other sources, that at the end of such mileage a net duty of 1 
acres per cubic foot per second will not be obtained. That assertion will be 
so conclusive to even the merest tyro in irrigation as to need little eviden- 
tial 8 It will always be a marvel that such a contention could possi- 
m: 


ade. 
this route, the report on to say, “the total cost from the kead on 
Štary River to Big Sandy Creek, by the rias diversion, is placed at 
600,000." That does not include the additional sum of $900,000 estimated for 
the cost of secondary system of reservoir sites with their supply canals to 
the Lower Milk River basin?” This cost of $2,600,000 would be applied to the 
irrigation of 120,000 acres of land, a rate of $71.66 per acre. There are sundry 
references to the ultimate expansion to 200,000 acres at a“ cost of from E to 
acre,” and to 500,000 acres ata cost not to exceed $10 per acre. There 
owever, &bsolutely no reference m aN to the source of the additional 
water supply to care for the additio; territory. The provision of 250,000 
acre-feet at St. Marys Lake is one item only; there can be no more than the 
acreage due to 1 cubic feet irrigated until the connecting canal is en- 
to the capacity needed for the greater area. 
owhere is 8 made for the cost of such enlargement, and if it costs 
$2,600,000 for construction to the initial capacity of 1,200 cubic feet per 
second, there would probably be a proportional cost to 3,000 cubic feet and 
5,000 cubic feet. This rate of $21.66 must be considered a high one, even if the 
area med is to be estimated at the value of $35 per acre, which, it will 
be immediately apparent, no settler will be ready to pay to the United States 
Government for a homestead. The United States census of 1890 gives the 
ave cost of irrigation at $8.15 per acre. On this pon reference may 
again be made to the evidence of Mr. Newell, before the Committee on the 
Public Lands, House of Representatives, 1901, page 53. In answer to a ques- 
tion by Mr. SHAFROTH. as to the “estimate of cost of such work per acre of 
reclaimed land,” Mr. Newell replied: 
“The cost of providing the more accessible reclamation works would at 
first peng not exceed acre reclaimed.” 
It is quite evident, therefore, that the St. Marys project can not be re- 
garded as one of the “more ac ble reclamation works,” 
On page 51, Hearings before the Committee on the Public Lands, House of 
Representatives, Mr. Newell is quoted as saying: 
By a com 1 anote canal, one which does not offer Roy 
pios culties, the headwaters can be taken outand turned into 
ver. + + The estimates made thus far onl: 


bl 
St. 


ten- 
Milk 


e changes have been rung on the phrases, “no great engineering diffi- 
culties,” no considerable engineering obstacles,” etc., while the pe onean pa 
pontio either a false suggestion or a modest effort to minimize the engineer- 

g ability that will overcome the obstacles in the event of the construction 
of this canal. 

What are the facts? 

Mr. Newell states the len of the canal, in the survey of 1900, as 16 miles 
from St. Mary Lakes to the North Fork of Milk River, the estimates for 9 miles 
of which only had been completed. The remaining 7 miles were ‘roughly 
approximated.” In Report No. 254 of the Senate Committee on the Recla- 
mation of Arid Lands that distance is stated at 27.4 miles. How is the differ- 
ence accounted for? In the survey of 1900, is it not a fact that the 2 miles 
p the entrance to North Fork of Milk River developed a depth of cut- 
ting vig janes feet in depth, in itself a work of no inconsiderable engi- 
neering 0 , which the survey of 1901 evidently p to avoid by a 
detour in location, increasing the len, of canal from 16 to 27.4 miles, even 
then involving cutting over 30 feet in depth? 

Inthe survey of 1900 it was proposed to bridge the North Fork of Milk 
River, in the event of adopting the all-American route, by a flume over 2,000 
feet long and 150 feet maximum height, no inconsiderable engineering dif- 
ficulty.” Not much Ln erent tsa n given to the fact; it is not even in- 
cluded in the “condensed statement taken from the report on the St. Mary 

yok 1901 987 s to avoid this flame by the 
construction of an inverted siphon 2,000 feet mema an arch of 171 feet, to 
“No 


difficulty,” yet the record of irrigation construction not only in the Unite 
States but in the world can be searched to find the parallel of such a struc- 


ture. Not oN will the engineer who desi & structure to successfully 

tions required be entitled to high rank among his fellows, but 
he who will oom soas for the 833 of $67,000 must be given preemi- 
nence amon 8 eers. 

On the — 4 — submitted criticisms can not be offered, lacking details; 
the two items of $22,000 for a dam of 50 feet maximum height and $57,000 for 
an arerioa siphon of 171 feet arch scarcely give evidence of reasonable ap- 
proximation. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. RAY of New York. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I did 
not intend to disturb him so much. I did not intend to make 
him so uneasy. Iam sorry forit. I apologize. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not uneasy; but I do not want the gen- 
S to go on making misstatements as to the provisions of the 


Mr. RAY of New York. Iam stating the truth, substantially. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman said that the bill contained 
no limitation upon the power of the Secretary of the Interior to 
let contracts. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I did not say that unqualifiedly. 

Mr. MONDELL. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I understood 
him to say so. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I said that in reality there were 
none. The bill purports to say that contracts shall be let when 
there is money in the Treasury in the reclamation fund for the 
purpose. But it does not expressly limit the power of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in letting contracts to limit the cost to the 
amount of the money that isin the reclamation fund. It does 
not say that the amount of money required for the completion of 
these contracts shall not exceed the amount of money in the rec- 
lamation fund at the time the contract is made. rE that brings 


me to my second objection, which is this: We give the Secretary 
of the Interior full authority to make these contracts; he may, 
under the provisions of the bill, make a contract the completion 
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of which will cost a million dollars or five million dollars, when 

there are only $5,000 in the reclamation fund applicable to the 
icular work, 

Mr. MONDELL. Nowthe 

that statement go on record, I 

Mr. RAY of New York. That is exactly what this bill will 


ermit. 
3 Mr. MONDELL. Well, I differ with the gentleman, but of 
course I do not want to take up his time. 

Mr. RAY of New York. That is the plain construction. The 
careful lawyer in looking over the bill can come to no other con- 
clusion. 

Now, what will be the effect of that on the Public Treasury? 
Here is your Milk River scheme, which is going to cost us $21 
an acre—$4,000,000 to $6,000,000 to provide the canals and the 
reservoir to irrigate those lands—there are $6,000,000 in the 
Treasury; it will take all that money to simply construct the res- 
ervoir and to construct those canals and ditches, and to take the 
water to those lands. 

Other sections of the country will be clamoring for a reservoir 
and a canal; and the Secretary of the Interior, with $6,000,000 on 
hand, will start in to construct at least three or four different 
reservoirs, with canals, in different sections of the States named. 
If he does not do it—if he should not do it, provided this bill be- 
comes g law—he will have such a clamor about his ears that he 
must resign. The Administration—I do not care whether Re- 
publican or Democratic—will have such a clamor from the West 
that it can not resist. Therefore, to pisane Nevada, the Secretary 
will start a reservoir on the eastern slope of California; to please 
Wyoming there would be established a reservoir somewhere up 
in the Rocky Mountains; to please Arizona there would be a res- 
ervoir established down in that section, and to please Colorado, a 
reservoir somewhere in that section. 

It would not be a year before the Secretary of the Interior 
would be out of money, because there is only $6,000,000 in the 
Treasury; and how are you going to get more? Why, sir, this 
bill provides that the Secretary of the Interior is to withdraw 
from public sale and public entry all these lands that are irriga- 
ble. He may withdraw all the public lands if he sees fit. There- 
fore the sale of the land is to stop until irrigation reservoirs are 
completed, canals built, works put in, the land sold, and money 
begins to come back under the scheme. And that would neces- 
sarily be years hence. The result would be that under this bill 
within two years the Secretary would be without money. We 
would have reservoirs and canals, two or three or four, more or 
less, in process of construction in different points in these States. 
Being without money to complete them—without money to 
make them useful or protect them, without money to carry out 
the purposes of the bill—what follows? 

Senators and Representatives interested in this scheme will 
come knocking at the doors of Congress, saying, ‘‘ You have ex- 
pended millions to inaugurate this scheme; you have undertaken 
this work; you have put thousands of dollars into these reser- 
voirs-a million into that one, five hundred thousand into this one, 
and they are going to ruin, and the Government will lose all that 
it has invested ess you take hold of the matter now and out of 
Topas Treasury appropriate money to completethis work.” 

t will be the cry; that will be the claim; and you know 
what the result will be. You inaugurate in this bill a scheme 
which within five years will bring Senators and Representatives 
of all these States named in this bill clamoring in the halls of 
Congress—lobbying about this Capitol—for an appropriation of 
money for the purpose of completing these works; and then we 
will say, Why, to save this public property we must appropri- 
ate money out of the public Treasury.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the gentleman recognize the pro- 
vision of the bill that the necessary funds for any given work 
must be available in the reclamation fund, and the Secretary of 
the Interior can not let any contract without that? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Why, Mr. Chairman, if I had been 
undertaking to rob the Treasury deliberately, I would have drawn 
the bill in just this way. I would get the Congress committed to 
it under fair promises and with fair provisions in the bill. I 
would induce the Government to start a reservoir here, and an- 
other there, and another yonder, and would say that with the 
money derived from the sale of these public lands and deposited 


gentiaan does not want to have 
ope. 


will come, There is no money in the 


been withdrawn from sale; no land is being sold; yon must not 
let this work which has been inaugurated, which is in process 
of construction, go to rack and ruin. In order to save it you 
must take money out of the public Treasury; you must tax the 
whole people to save the work that you have commenced.” 

Now, I have repeated the idea, and I trust gentlemen can com- 
prehend it, 


| New York that we have a 
in the Treasury this work should go on and be completed. And | harborof New York City. 

when the Government is committed to it, then I repeat the cry | 
ury from land sales | and yet the gentleman has voted for that appropriation, has 
to complete the work and we must changethe law. The land has | 


Mr. REEDER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Yes. 

Mr. REEDER. Does the gentleman mean to say that when we 
provide in this bill that no construction can be authorized unless 
the money is in the Treasury that that money will not be in the 
Treasury when the work is co cted? 

Mr. RAY of New York. It does not say 

Mr. REEDER. It does exactly say so. 

Mr. RAY of New York. The bill does not say that there must 
be money in this fund 

Mr. REEDER. You will find it on page 5. 

Mr. RAY of New York. That there must be money in this fund 
sufficient to carry to completion, to put in operation, each one of 
the irrigation schemes commenced under it. 

Mr. i a Can you not leave it to the Secretary of the 

Treasury’ 
Mr. RAY of New York, That is the trouble with your bill. 
Certainly you can leave it to him, and when he has inaugurated 
these schemes and commenced the expenditure, And he has run 
out of money derived from public-land sales and the work is only 
one-quarter or one-half or two-thirds completed and useless, then 
you can come, as you will in my opinion, clamoring to Congress 
for an appropriation out of the 8 to carry this scheme to 
completion. There is the trouble with the bill, with the whole 
scheme, there is the danger of it in the first instance. Now, 
another thing. Who will get the benefit? Does this bill confine 
the lands to be irrigated by these works to lands taken up by set- 
tlers, those who come hereafter upon the public lands in the great 
West for the purpose of making their homes upon what is now 
the public domain? Not at all. 

e Secretary of the Interior is not restricted in disposing of 
water rights to selling them to settlers who come upon those 
lands. A man who purchases of one of these railroad com- 
panies—a man who owns land there now—may penan of the 
Government a water right. True, the amount of the water right 
he may obtain is limited, but still he may get it; and so we 
find behind this scheme, egging it on, encouraging it, the great 
railroad interests of the West, who own millions of acres of these 
arid lands, now useless, and the very moment that we, at the 
public expense, establish or construct these irrigation works 
and reservoir, you will find . by 10, and in some in- 
stances by 20, the value of now worthless land owned by those rail- 
road ee the title to which they obtained Soronen grants 
from the Government for building great transcontinental railroad 
lines. Therefore I can not account for the favor this bill receives 
in some quarters. Again, it is unfair 

Mr. S ROTH. Will the gentleman allow me right there? 

Mr. RAY of New York. I will not, with all due deference, and 
begging the gentleman’s pardon, for I have not the time. It is 
unfair to the farmers of the East, unfair to the farmers of New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other States I might 
name for the Congress of the United States to take their money 
money which belongs to them in common with other citizens o: 
other States, unjust to take that money for the construction of 
these reservoirs and the promotion of these schemes, which can 
only in their result build up the particular States and Territories 
where the works are located and where the canals run. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Will the gentleman from New York allow me 
right there? se 

Mr. RAY of New York. In a moment. ( It will at the public 
expense build up competition in the great West with which the 
farmers in the East must contend, and no one will claim for a 
moment, because they can not justly make the contention, that 
there is to-day any deficiency of farming lands in the United 
States. We have broad acres enough; a chance to put to work 
all who will work.] If there is a surplus anywhere to-day of 
ple who desire to go upon the farm let them come into New York 
and we can give them a fair chance to purchase a home, a fair 
chance to till the soil. 

Mr, THAYER arose. 

Mr. RAY of New York. No; I promised to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. Now, what is the question? 

Mr. HOPKINS. Iwas going to suggest to the gentleman from 
ropriated millions of dollars for the 
ow, that benefits the city of New York 
as against Boston, as against Charleston, S. C., and other posa, 

enot? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Do you draw any sort of comparison 
between a scheme to promote interstate and foreign commerce 
especially, and a scheme to irrigate desert lands within a State of 
this Union? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The President says they are identical in 
peaa nar 
Mr. RAY of New York. I have not asked you any sort of a 
question, my friend. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. HOPKINS. I desire to say to the gentleman from New 
York that the same line of argument that is used 

Mr. RAY of New York. Now, I have asked you a question. 
Answerit. Do yon say that there is a parallel—— 


Mr. HOPKINS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. RAY of New York. You do? 

Mr. HOPKINS. Yes; and I can show the gentleman—— 

Mr. RAY of New York. Then I will come to that. 

Mr. HOPKINS.. I will show the gentleman the parallel right 
now if he will allow me to make it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I was coming to it, and I will come 
to it right now. I trust that when my friend gets to be a Sena- 
tor, as I hope he will, he will again study the Constitution of the 
United States. Evidently he has been so engaged with his polit- 
ical canvass that he has allowed some of the provisions of that 
instrument to out of his mind. I know that he has read it 
in the past and that he will read it again in the future. When 
he does so he will find what he has temporarily forgotten, that 
the Constitution of the United States gives to the Congress of the 
United States full and complete powe over the subject of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and under that clause of the Con- 
stitution we have the right—we have always exercised it, we al- 
ways will, and we always ought to exercise it—to promote com- 
merce between the United States and foreign countries by im- 
proving and keeping open our rivers and harbors. But the 
irrigation of our public lands for sale to private owners neither 
promotes the general welfare of the United States nor protects 
nor promotes interstate or foreign commerce in the constitutional 


sense. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the gentleman—— 

Mr. RAY of New York. Oh, why do you so constantly dis- 
turb me? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I just want to read the provision of the 
Constitution to which you refer, to show you that it does not 
bear the interpretation you put upon it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Do not show how disturbed you are. 
Please be quiet. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, I should like to have you yield when 
you are discussing the question. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I must not give away allof my time. 
It is limited. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But here is the constitutional provision. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Under the provision relating to inter- 
state and foreign commerce we improve the harbor at Chicago, 
we improve the harbor at Duluth, we improve the harbor at 
Charleston; at Boston, Philadelphia, and hundreds of other 
points. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Mr. Chairman, we are very much inter- 
ested in this question, and we should like to hear what the gen- 
tleman is saying. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I think if every gentleman will listen 
to what I am saying, there will be no difficulty in my being heard. 
And I wish to say to you that it will pay you to listen. I have 
studied this subject carefully, and I have some information to 
give you. It is correct information. I will cite you some au- 
thorities, and iyon will study them you will see that you can 
not constitutionally support this measure, and that it can not be 
executed, if it is written upon the statute book, never. 

Through the ports of New York, Boston, Charleston, Philadel- 
phia, and New Orleans, maintained and kept open largely at the 
public expense, we take the pork from Tin ois and the other 
States, we take the wheat and corn that grow upon the broad 
prairies of the great West and . them out upon and over the 
ocean and to foreign markets. ere this not done you of the 
West could not reach the European markets. We do it under 

tial authority of the Constitution. I will not enlarge upon 
that idea, but where do you find warrant in the Constitution of 
the United States—— 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman contend that the power to 
improve rivers and harbors is derived from the power in the Con- 
stitution to regulate interstate and foreign commerce? í 

Mr. RAY of New York. Why, of course you could exercise 
gaan the general-welfare clause if you desired or preferred to 


I always supposed it was under the general-wel- 
fare clause. 
Nr. RAY of New York. There has been a great deal of con- 
tention among constitutional lawyers as to whether it comes 
2 the general-welfare clause or under the other I have men- 
oned. 
Mr. MANN. I wish simply to get the opinion of the gentle- 
man, because he has studied the subject and is well informed. 
Mr. RAY of New York. Well, I will say, as the Supreme 
Court have said, and I can cite you to a dozen cases, that if it is 


not justified under the one clause of the Constitution—that is, the 

neral-welfare clause—it is justified under the other. If it is not 
justified under the one it is under the other, taking the two to- 
gether. You will find that judges and lawyers differ about it, 
but to-day it is conceded by everyone that the constitutional 
power exists. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I suppose my friend will concede—— 

Mr. RAY of New York. Do not use up all my time, please. 
You betas seek to divert me from my argument. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. RAY of New York. There are none so blind as those who 
will not see and do not desire to see. 

4 Mr. HOPKINS. That is what I have been thinking for a long 
ime. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Now let me proceed. I say we have 
no constitutional power or right to enact this bill. I will print 
some of the authorities, because I have not time to read them 
now. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I occupied? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has occu- 
pied the floor thirty minutes. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I can only use a few more minutes. 
In a case to which I will invite attention, Missouri v. Illinois and 
He sanitary district of Chicago—is the gentleman familiar with 
that case? 

Mr. HOPKINS. I think I know it quite as well as my-friend. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Do not compare your knowledge. I 
simply inquired if you know of the case. 

r. HOPKINS. I have read it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I concede that the gentleman from 
Illinois for legal knowledge, for acumen, for general intelligence, 
for health, for beauty, far exceeds the ‘‘ gentleman from New 
York.” 3 and applause.] 

Mr. HO S (rising). I thank you. 

Mr. RAY of New York (continuing). I concede all that. I 
asked him, Are you familiar with that case? The principle 
enunciated is what I call your attention to, and to dozens of other 
cases. I ask gentlemen who read the minority views, which I 
had the pleasure to prepare—of course I could not prepare minor- 
ity views such as would have been prepared by the gentleman 
from Illinois if he had been on my side of the question and on the 
committee, but I did just as well as I could to read that case. I 
took every case in the books on condemnation by the General 
Government, and on page 8 of the minority views you will find 
the cases, leading cases, where the Government of the United 
States has exercised the power of eminent domain. 

Now, I call your attention to our constitutional power in re- 
gard to our public lands—and our fathers when they wrote that 
instrument wrote wisely. They knew what they were doing; 
they knew what they intended todo. They were opposed to the 
feudal system. They were . haying large tracts of land 
owned by a few people in country, opposed to having the 
ownership of land in the hands of few persons, as was the case in 
England. They wanted the land to be held by the le. They 
knew we owned a vast tract of land beyond the Ohio River; that 
it belonged to the people of this nation. They undoubtedly fore- 
saw that not far in the future we would own other lands, as we 
have. They knew that we were a sovereign nation. They knew 
that we had all the powers of a sovereign nation. They knew we 
could do what we wished with ourown. They knew that as a 
sovereign power we could sell or rent our public lands; that we 
could improve our public lands, and that we could build upon 
those lands homes and fences, houses and barns; as a sovereign 
power that we could rent them to our citizens for farming and 
other purposes. : 

They knew all that, and look to the debates of Congress and 
look to the debates of our fathers when they framed the Consti- 
tution and you will find that what I say is true—they opposed 
the ownership of all the land by a few persons. Now, what did 
they do? Did they say we could do anything with our public 
lands we saw fit? Not at all, but in defining the power of Con- 
gress over these public lands they restricted our power. Here is 
what they said: The Congress shall have the power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting territory 
or other property. Shall have the power to dispose of.“ Why 
limit it to disposition? There is no lawyer on this floor who does 
not know that if I give you power of attorney to dispose of my 
land you have the power to sell; that you have no power to rent 
and no power to improve it in any respect. When our fathers 
wrote those words 5 of“ they put them in because the 
words were restrictive of the powers we otherwise should have 


Mr. FINLEY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Just for a moment. 

Mr. FINLEY. Does the gentleman admit the power to tax? 
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Mr. RAY of New York. Tax what? 

Mr. FINLEY. In the Territories. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Tax the public lands? 

Mr. FINLEY. Tax anything. 

Mr. RAY of New York. It never has been considered whether 
the Congress of the United States can tax public lands of the 
United States or not. 

Mr. FINLEY. Not the public lands, but everything. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I think it would be ridiculous to 
entertain such an idea. 

Mr. FINLEY. Imports and other things. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I can not yield further; I am not to 
be diverted from my argument by questions such as that. 

Mr. FINLEY. I heard your argument here a year ago. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Iam not yielding for a speech now. 
Please do not interrupt. . 

Mr. FINLEY. Well. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I can not yield for that purpose. 
Our fathers put that in as a restriction. But now let us come to 
another proposition, which immediately follows that. We never 
have exercised any further or greater power than that. Gentle- 
men on the committee, colleagues of mine for whom I have the 
highest regard and ay ave said, Why, we survey our 
public lands.” True. The power to survey is incidental to the 
power to dispose of. The power to survey must be exercised in 
order that we may intelligently dispose of our public lands. 
Will any gentleman here claim for an instant that we have the 
right, that the Congress of the United States has the right or the 
constitutional power to authorize some person, at the public ex- 
pense, to go upon the poets lands and take off the stones, where 
they are stony; plow them; fertilize them, where they need fer- 
tilization; build fences; build barns; build houses; lay them out 
in farms, and then rent them to A, B, or C; rent them to those 
who desire to come from the Eastern States and have a home at 
a cheap rental? Does any gentleman contend that? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Do you want an answer? : 

Mr. RAY of New York (continuing). There is no one but 
knows in his heart and good judgment that we have no such 
power as that. And our fathers when they framed and adopted 
the Constitution knowingly put those words di of” in 
there, and so limited the power of Congress. They put them 
there to prevent the United States of America from ever revert- 
ing to the feudal system which prevailed in England, Germany, 
and in the old countries from which they fled. the history 
of the United States. Read the history of the American people 
and you will see that what I oy is correct. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Yes; if it is only a question, and a 
short one, 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. It is very short. Can the gentleman find 
anything in the Madison debates that indicates that the fathers 
gave any such meaning to this clause as the gentleman now sug- 
gests? Ihave read them with great care on another proposition, 
but I do not recollect of seeing it. 


Mr. RAY of New York. It was discussed when the Constitu- 


tion was framed. The question was discussed, and I can point 
you to three or four different books where the question was dis- 
cussed and the purpose of it. Itis referred to by Professor Fiske. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. But he was not one of the fathers. 

ok HOPKINS. And not a very good constitutional lawyer, 
either. 

Mr. RAY of New York. No; he was not one of the fathers, 
but he was one of the writers. He wrote ably and intelligently 
about the fathers and about the history of New England and the 
United States, and he gives us a great deal of information on the 
subject. and he refers us to authorities which are useful. Weare 
now coming to the other provisions of the bill. In order to irri- 

ate in Nevada they must condemn lands and water in California. 

he gentleman from that great State of 38,000 people, about one- 
fifth as many people as I have in my congressional district, says 
that in a few years if they can not have irrigation and they lose 
the irrigation they have now Nevada will dry up. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Willthe gentleman permit mea question? 

Mr. RAY of New York. I can not keep yielding in this way. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Isimply wanted to ask the gentleman 
this question. I would like to hear him on the question whether 
or not this bill involvesa public use. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I am coming to that, but here are 
gentlemen every little while asking me questions and trying to 
divert me. I will come to that question as rapidly as I can. The 
gentleman from Nevada says in effect, not words, that Nevada, 
or a largo portion of it, can, at the public expense, be made to 
blossom like the rose if the Eastern taxpayers are willing to pay 
for the improvement and give up their share of the public moneys 
derived from the sale of public lands. Well,“ we say, is there 
water in Nevada? Is there water there that you can apply to the 


irrigation of the arid land?’ 


“No.” Where will you get the 
water?“ We propose to go into the State of California, on the 
eastern slope of her mountains, and there, if they will not give 
or sell it to us, we propose to condemn the right to take the head 
waters of those streams, conduct that water into the State of Ne- 
vada to use for irrigation purposes. If need be, we will take it 
against the will of the State of California and then distribute it 
over the arid lands of Nevada for the purposes of irrigation.” 

Gentlemen who favor this bill propose that the Government 
shall go up into the foot hills of the Rocky Mountains for a su 
ply of water, and if the State will not surrender the right 
to the Government to store and dam up these head waters 
of the streams, they propose to go into the State courts and 
condemn these water rights for the purpose of irrigation; not 
in the State where they propose to irrigate, but in Colorado 
the po e to condemn -+ lands and water rights to irrigate 
ari in Nebraska or Kansas, or it may be in some States 
farther north. They are going to take and condemn water and 
water rights in one State, store the water for purposes of irriga- 
tion in some other State, or in two or three States. What does 
the proposition lead to? It leads to this question: Has the Gen- 
eral Government of the United States power, in the exercise of 
its sovereign rights, to go into a State and condemn water or 
water rights, store that water, and then conduct that water where 
they please for the purpose of irrigating arid lands belonging to 
the Government for purposes of sale to private owners? 

If we have that power, then the General Government has the 
power to go into every State of this Union, to go to the head- 
waters of the Mohawk River, to the headwaters of the Hudson 
River and store those waters, divert them into Lake Ontario, 
divert them into a canal that shall flow across the State of Mas- 
sachusetts and empty into Boston Harbor. If they have that 
right, they may e the headwaters of the Ohio River, divert 
those waters into some stream that shall empty into the Potomac 
River or the Chesapeake Bay. You may say to me, gentlemen, 
if you please, that such a scheme isimpracticable. That I might 
concede, but that is not the question; it is a question of power, 
and I say that constitutio in my judgment, it can not be 
done. Now, let me tell you why. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. RAY of New York. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the gentleman has got a bogy man that 
is not in the bill. } 

Mr. RAY of New York. Ihave got no bogy man. 

Mr. MONDELL. Whereabouts does the gentleman find any 
such provision as he is arguing? Whereabouts in the bill is there 
anything that attempts to give the Federal Government an 
right to condemn or to take any water right or do anything whic 
an individual could not do? ill the gentleman point out any 
place or any provision for the Federal Government to do any- 
thing that I could not do if I owned the public land? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Do you say there is nothing in this 
bill that provides for condemnation? 

Mr. MONDELL. The bill provides explicitly that even an 
appropriation of water can not be made except under State law. 

. RAY of New York. Let me see. There is one great 
trouble with the bill—— 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman having argued the other side 
of the question, would now take the opposa ground. 

Mr. Y of New York. I do no such a thing. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman must adopt one or the other 
view; he can not adopt both. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Now, when the gentleman gets into 
a condition of rest I will read the bill. 

But I must not forget to state to the House one other provision 
of this bill which I had passed over in my haste, and that is that 
wherever the water does not fall out of the heavens and they do 
not find it anywhere on the surface of the earth they are going to 
sink artesian wells. So that B Sao going to construct reser- 
voirs and then sink artesian wells and pump water out of the 
earth and store it therein at the public expense. Why, sir, up in 
New York and Pennsylvania and New England we have to dig 
our own artesian wells. And that is one ground of complaint 
that I have against this bill that it does not propose at the public 
expense to sink ay artesian wells for Pennsylvania and New York 
111 New England farmers. Now, let me read section 7 of the 


That where in carrying out the provisions of this act it becomes necessary 
to acquire any rights or property, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to acquire the same for the United States by purchase or by con- 
demnation under judicial process, and to pay from the reclamation fund the 
sums which may be needed for that purpose. 

This is the unconstitutional provision to which I refer. It can 
not be enforced. Irefer to my report, which I will print as a part 
of my remarks, as it contains all the authorities. 

And still the gentleman who reported this bill and who has 
made an hour’s speech in fayor of it, says there is not anything 
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of that kind in the bill. I do not blame him for being confused 


ter. I Was on the committee, and I prepared a report against it. 
In the Fifty-seventh Congress they introduced anothe~ bill, and 
I condemned it; and then they undertook to improve it, and in- 
troduced another bill. I condemned that also. And then the 
Senate bill came over here and they changed that. I do not 
wonder at the confused state of the gentleman’s mind and that 
he has forgotten to an extent that they have in this bill a provision 
which purports to confer upon the Secretary of the Interior power 
to condemn water and water rights for the purpose of carrying 
out this scheme. 

Mr. MONDELL. Wherever the State law gives him authority 


to do so. 
Mr. RAY of New York. But it does not say so. The trouble 
is that the bill does not say so. 


Another thing. No State law does, no State law can—I do not 
care who may frame it—give any power of condemnation of pri- 
vate property unless it be for a public use. 

And now I come to a question propounded to me by the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

Mr. BELLAMY rose. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Let me answer the gentleman from 
Maine. I trust the gentleman from North Carolina will not in- 
terrupt me in a legal argument. 

I that the use proposed by this bill is not a public use 
and you can not make it a public use. What is a public use? 
Something that is for the benefit of all the people of the sover- 
eignty. In a State it is a public use if it is for the benefit of all 
the people of the State. In saying this I do not mean that all the 
people must use it, but all the people must have a right in it— 
must have a right to have the beneficial use of it. Then the use 
must be continuous in its nature. Now, let me read from Cooley’s 
Constitutional Limitations. Cooley has always been supposed to 
be good authority. He remains good authority with me. He 
remains good authority with the Supreme Court of the United 
States, because they hold the same doctrine that he does. Now 
let me read: 

Nor could it be 


He is stating the right of eminent domain, and what is a pub 
lic use 

Nor could it be of importance that the public would receive incidental 
benefits such as usually spring from the improvement ot lands or the estab- 
lishment of prosperous private enterprises. The public use Lg eae a posses- 
sion, occupation, and enjoyment of the land by the public at large or b 
public agencies; and a due protection to the pens of thie property wi 

reclude the Government from seizing it in the ds of the owner and turn- 

g it over to another on vafan grounds of public benefit to spring from the 
more profitable use to which the latter may devote it. 

That quotationis exactlyin point. Letus see what you propose 
todo. For the purpose of a public building—for the purpose of 
supplying Washington city, which is on the public domain or 
territory under the seclusive jurisdiction of Congress. with water 
for all the ple to drink—for the purpose of building a court- 
house for the United States, or for a public park for the people, 
or for the purpose of a national cemetery, as at Gettysburg, 
where all the ple may go, where all the people may admire, 
where all the people have the right to share the benefits, the Gen- 
eral Government may condemn the land. Those uses are a public 
use and for a public purpose, but that is not the purpose here. 
What do you propose to do? 

Now, follow me carefully. Build great reservoirs for the stor- 
age of water, build canals, take the water to the arid lands for 
the irrigation thereof, and distribute that water for the 1 
of irrigating this public land. Is the United States to keep 
that land? Is the United States Government to use that 
land? No. The moment your irrigation works are constructed 
and your water stored, you say that private individuals may 
come upon that land that is to be irrigated, that they may take 
the land in plots not exceeding 160 acres, I think it is. They are 
to become the owners of that land and have an interest in that 
water right, and that such private owners, after a little, shall 
control the water rights. The land to be irrigated and to be 
benefited is to pass to private ownership, into private hands. So 
we irrigate, not for the public, but for speculative purposes, for 
the purpose of bringing settlers. i 

Mr. GILBERT. What private property has been taken in the 

rocess? 
: Mr. RAY of New York. Why, the bill proposes to go to the 
headwaters of streams and wherever they see fit and condemn 
land and condemn water rights for the pon of storage, to be 
carried through canals to arid lands. Now, if we were to keep 
those lands and the United States were to run them, till them, 
and rent them, then this would be a public use. 

Mr. GILBERT. And those running streams—— a 

Mr. RAY of New York. Oh, but that is not the proposition. 
We are to sell those lands. 
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In the Fifty-fifth Congress they introduced a bill of this charac:* 


JUNE 12, 


Mr. GILBERT. But those running streams in the States are 


set sa property. 

. RAY of New York. That depends altogether on the char- 
acter of the stream, and the very fact that they are not private 
property repels the idea of condemnation; and when not public 
property—most of these small streams are not—we can not con- 
demn for such a use as is proposed, and now the objection comes 
in. In some instances we are going to take the springs, the small 
streams that supply the big rivers, divert the water to the irriga- 
tion of arid lands far distant, and deprive the adjacent land own- 
ers of the water. The large rivers are public streams, in which 
we have a right as a government under our interstate and foreign 
commerce 8 under the Constitution; but in the small 
streams and little springs and rivulets and all that we have no 
right except to keep them open and undefiled and not interfered 
with, in order that interstate commerce may not be interrupted 
or obstructed. May this Goyernment deprive an owner of land 
of water for his farm in order to irrigate the farms to be sold or 
given by the Government to others? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. What are the rights of riparian propri- 
etors in that vicinity? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Therights of riparian owners in Colo- 
rado and the mining States are different from what they are in 
the East, South, and other sections. The riparian rights of the 
Government of the United States exist under the common law as 
the Supreme Court applies it and is the common-law rule. which 
is that you may take water in these public streams and divert it 
temporarily for the use of the owner along their banks, and then 
you must restore it. That is not the rule in the mining States, 
but it is the rule of the Government, except as the General Gov- 
ernment recognizes the rule adopted in those States in the States. 

In Colorado and in California and some of those States, by 
virtue of necessity, they recognize a different rule. They say 
that the first appropriator of the water, to the extent of the ap- 
. has the right to it as against all comers, so that if a 

ozen men came and started their mines and took all the water 
in the stream, all the water there was in a river, and some one 
came later and established himself lower down, he had no right 
and has no right in the water, because of the prior appropriation. 
Now, I have not time to go further into details, but I point out 
in my report the wide difference in the rules. So, you see, here 
ou have a proposition right in the face of the law, right in the 
of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 

as to riparian rights. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Oh, I can not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Just one question. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Where you propose to take the water 
and land of private persons, condemn it for an alleged public use, 
a use that is not a public use, for the reason that we do not pro- 
pose to keep these lands when we have provided irrigation for 


them, we exceed our constitutional powers. We can not execute 


that part of this proposed law. We propose to sell the land and 
water rights to private owners. Therefore, as I have stated in 
the minority views, this is not a public use, and I cite a dozen 
cases proving it. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him one question right there? 
Mr. RAY of New York. I decline to yield. I now call atten- 
tion to another phase of this controversy. That is this: The State 
of Colorado, in the exercise of what she claims to be her sovereign 
rights, has diverted for purposes of irrigation in Colorado the 
head waters of one or more of our great streams, 
Mr. GILBERT. Would the reservoir be public property? 
Mr. RAY of New York. The reservoir itself, if constructed on 
public land, would be public property, of course. - 
Mr. BELL. If the gentleman will allow me—— 
Mr. RAY of New York. Ican not yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. BELL. I should like to suggest to the gentleman—— 
Mr. RAY of New York. I do not want your suggestion at this 
time. Now, when I haye declined to yield, please let that end it, 
You know that my time is limited. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. The Chair 
trusts gentlemen will not interrupt the speaker without his per- 


mission. 
Mr. RAY of New York. Now, I have just come to the state- 


ment of the case, and I want the House to understand it. In the 
State of Colorado the legislature, claiming the right to irrigate 
the arid lands of that State, has diverted the headwaters of one 
or more great rivers that naturally flow into and through the 
State of Kansas. They have substantially made one or more of 
these rivers dry at certain seasons of the year, so that the ple 
of Kansas do not find water in the stream for agricultural pur- 
poses, nor for purposes of irrigation in Kansas, What has the 
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State of Kansas done? She has brought suit in the United States 
Court against the State of Colorado to enjoin her from thus divert- 
ing, retaining, and using, for Ree oar of irrigation, the water 


that the God of nature designed should run through the State of 


Kansas. 

The State of Colorado demurred to the complaint and the case 
came to the Supreme Court of the United States, where the de- 
murrer has been overruled, the court thus holding, in effect, that 
Colorado has no such right to divert and withhold those waters 
for the irrigation of her own arid lands to the detriment of Kansas. 
We had better await the final decision of that case before enact- 
ii law of this kind. l 

e God of nature made the great space ts River run from 
its headwaters in Lake Itasca through to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
when we formed this Republic we did not take away from the 
citizens of Mississippi the right to have those waters run down to 
the Gulf forever, and Congress can not take away or interfere 
with the right. And so with the headwaters of the Missouri 
River. We can not store them or take them away or interfere 
with that right. Why? Because they run through States of this 
Union that we have recognized as States, that we have ordained 
as States, and to which we have given the rights of sovereign 
States. 

I read here some comments in cases and on the principle in- 
volved, by C. F. Randolph, of the New York bar. 

PART SECOND.—II. 
s KANSAS v. COLORADO. 
THE CASE STATED. 


£0. The bill of complaint in Kansas v. Colorado recites that the Arkansas 
River rises in Colorado, runs a long course therein, and then traverses Kan- 
sas in a course of $10 miles. It alleges that the State of Colorado itself, and 
many persons acting under its authority, are even now diverting such quan- 
tities of water for irrigation pu: that no water flows in the bed of said 
river from the State of Colorado into the State of Kansas during the annual 


rowing season and the underflow of said river in Kansas is dimi gand 
continuing to diminish.” 
But be 5 noted that for diversions under existing ts norelief is sought 


gran 
in the present suit. The gravamen of the bill is the allegation that Colorado 
intends to maintain the present diversion by renewing grants as pines ped 
by limitation, and to increase it by new irrigation works, both public and 
rivate. And the bill asserts that if the diversion continues to increase 
2 — lands of the Arkansas Valley in Kansas will be injured to an enor- 
mous extent, and a large part thereof will be utterly ruined, and will be- 
come deserted and be a part of an arid desert.“ 

81. Colorado demurs to the bill for ten specific causes, The seventh and 
tenth allege defects in pleading, and are not material to this general discus- 
sion. The first six causes present the objection that the bill does not disclose 
a controversy between States within the meaning of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Itis contended that any injury resulting from the acts complained of 
creates, at most, a 3 between persons in Colorado who actually 
divert water, and persons in Kansas who suffer from the diversion. 

like contention was made in Missouri v. Illinois, where a State sued on 
account of threatened depreciation of the quality of waters used by its citi- 
zens, & case not substantially different from a threatened diminution of sup- 
ly, but the court said. That suits brought by individuals, each for personal 
uries threatened or received, would be 3 uate and dispropor- 
tionate remedies requires no comment;"! and this ng is even more per- 
tinent here, for in the Missouri case a multitude of suitors would at least 
have found a single defendant in the d 
a multitude must essay the difficult, if not 


assuming for the moment the 3 of Colorado. jud = 

would be a techinal victo; or Kansas of little 

value. It would be intolerable to enjoin Colorado from bringing vast tracts 

of arid land into cultivation merely to enable Kansas to raise vegetables on 
a reformatory farm. 

The real motive of the suit lies in the allegation of damage threatened to 
a large section of territory heldin private oWnership. Toavert this damage 
Kansas comes into court as a political corporation asserting a right to pro- 
tect its community. If it be argued that as a State can not collect debts due 
its citizens from another State? it can not defend their landed interests, the 
sufficient answer in the case at bar is that the nature and magnitude of these 
collective interests make their preservation a matter of public concern. 
And, if the support of precise authority be required for statement, it 
may be found in Missouri v. Illinois, where the court said: 

“It is true that no question of boundary is involved, nor of direct property 
rights belonging to the complainant State. But it must surely be conceded 
that, if the comfort and health of the inhabitants of a State are threatened, 
the State is the proper party to represent and defend them. * * * The 
health and comfort of rel i communities inhabiting those parts of the 
State situated on the M: ppi River are not alone concerned, but con- 
tagious and 8 diseases introduced in the river communities may 

themselves throughout the territory of the State. Moreover, sub- 
tial impairment of the health and rity of the towns and cities 
of the State situated on the Mississippi River, including its commercial me- 
tro injuriously affects the entire State.” 3 
Beyond the public and private lands specified, there is really involved 
in this suit an interest which we brs i Supreme Court will place definite’ 
age Sea rights of a State main ble in interstate suits, a peculiar pu 
lic interest in water, hig nd, eee of any private interest or ht 
therein that may happen to be vested by local law, and which is not limited 
the use ‘actually made of water through diversion, but is defined so broadly 
tit will embrace even the maintenance of climatic conditions due to the 
presence of water. Always a State should be competent to assert this inter- 
est, xcept, of course, where it must yield to Federal power in respect of 
navigation. 


2 1180 U. S., 240. 
2 Supra, sec. II. 
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3180 U. S., 241. 
Infra sec. 34. 


I conclude that the p! in the case at bar 8 a controversy be- 
tw en States. Kansas y complains as well in its political as in its pro- 
tary en ty; Colorado is properly im ed, because the diversions of 
Wa. sr com of are and can be eff only through State authorization. 


THE GOVERNING PRINCIPLE. 


8+. Kansas ond Colorado are now joined in controversy, and it is material 
to determine the Sovemning rule. This inquiry necessitates an appreciation 
of some elementary ples of the law of waters affecting States of the 
Union both in their domestic administration and in their relations to the 
Federal Government and to other States. Of the first case it is sufficient to 
tay that, of course, State control over waters in ing fa of persons and 
property within its jurisdiction is determined by State laws. 

tever may be the power of a te in respect of waters it must be ex- 
ercised in subordination to that Federal authority derived from the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. 

The jurisdiction of the General Government over interstate commerce 
and its highways,” says the Supreme Court, “vests in that Government the 
right to take measures to preserve the navigability of the navi- 
gable water courses of the country, even <u any State action.“ 

But in discussing the law of waters suitable to the great arid region of the 
United States, we should leave this poue Federal interest in suspense, In 
this region irrigation is so vital, navigation, generally speaking, so negligible, 
that the Federal Government is wi to permit, nay, it should be eager to 
enco e the one with little regard for its effect onthe other. And the Gov- 
ernment loses nothing by this partiality, for should a State actually divert 
waters to the injury of naviga' on, it muy intervene. Indeed, it appears that 
in acts of Congress permi States to authorize the cutting of ditches 
through public lands the privilege does not carry a right to impair naviga- 

on. 


35. Regarding the poea of a State in respect of waters on public lands 
X me United States t may happen to lie within its borders the Supreme 
says: 


In the absence of specific pire! from Congress a State can not 1 8 5 
legislation destroy the right of the United States, as the owner of lands bor- 
dering on & stream, to the continued flow of its waters, so far, at least, as 
* 55 for the beneficial uses of the Government pro * 

ut the question remains whether these public lands are so in tely con- 
nected with the sovereign, as i ished from the proprietary interests 
of the United States, as to lie beyond the reach of the State's eminent domain. 
Personally I am of the opinion t these lands are not inevitably beyond the 
Rodd ppp, Oe of the States for all purpose I can conceive of cases 
where the z ic needs of a State should be held superior to the proprietary 
interests of the United States. t the point has not been determined by 
the queens Court, i and it is not necessary to discuss it here. 

86. Coming to the measure of control over waters which one State can 
maintain against another, we find that in the case at bar Colorado arrogates 
the right to utilize every drop of water in that section of the Ar 
River iun lying within the State, regardless of the effect u 
This position is not merely a legal inference corat from the fi 
murrer, and thus admitting technically the truth of the facts alleged in 
the bill of complaint. It is affirmed in the following causes of demurrer: 

“Eighth. Because the acts and injuries complained of consist in the ex- 
ercise of rights and the appropriation of water upon the national domain in 
conformity with and by virtue of divers acts of Congress in relation thereto. 
Ninth. Because the constitution of the State of Colorado declaring public 


Apron: , and ratified 
thereby at the time of the admission of the State into the Union." 
diversions of water it is to be 


the eighth cause insinuates that Co inauthorizing diversions 
of water on the public domain, confers upon a 8 


rebukes the claim, advanced in the ninth 

Bye zoving Se constitution of Colorado, has consecrated a right in the 
e to wi 

Stri of all pepper’ from Federal statutes, which, I repeat cannot bein- 


an interstate controversy as givin 


tion and statutes ordained 56 the 
upreme 


87. Kansas o to Colorado's claim of monopoly what we may call a 
local theory of law, as distinguished from the general theory we shall con- 
sider later. This local theory is introduced b e statement that the land 


Colorado. 

It is alleged that under the sovereignty of the United States the land be- 
came subject to the common law, and especially to the general rule that 
every riparian owner is entitled to the continust natural flow of a stream. 
And it is ar, that when a section of United States territo: 
jected to common-law rule the subsequent drawing of Sta 
it leaves the old rule still effective as between the new States. 

Even g that this argument would lead toa just decision in the case 
at bar, I am not sure that it would furnish a rule applicable throughout the 

u 


c. 

up thatafterthe Territoriesof New Mexicoand Arizona areadmitted 
to statehood a controversy like Kansas v. Colorado should arise between 
them, and it was found that the common-law rule did not prevail in that sec- 
tion of country prior to the admission of the States. Should the complain- 
ing State fail for this reason? If so, there is no uniform rule for the deter- 
mination of interstate controversiesin respect of waters. Yeta uniform rule 
is certainly desirable, and I believe that it is imperative, for the reason that 
the constitutional equality of the States requires that each subject of contro- 
versy shall be determined by a general principle of law, so that like rights 
na uties aan Med Soi cach prates Court th 

. Wha meral principle show e Supreme announce as the 
governing rule in Kansas v. Colorado? 5 


V. S. v. Rio Grande Irri 


is once sub- 
lines across 


tion Co., 174 U. S. 703. 

rande Irriga ‘Go. 5 oe 

4See The Law of Eminent Domain, sec. 50. 5 
Brocklin v. Tennessee, 117 U. S., 101. 
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“The unquestioned rule of the common law,” says the court in a recent 
case, Was that every riparian owner was entitled to the continued natural 
flow of the stream. * * While this is undoub and the rule obtains in 
those States of the Union which have aay adop the common law, it is 
also true that as to every stream within its dominion a State may e 
this common-law rule, and permit the appropriation of the flowing waters 
for such pu as it deems wise.“ 

In several States and Territories this common-law rule has been super- 
seded by what is called "the doctrine of appropriation,” the gist of which 
seems to be that the first comer may divert as much water from a stream as 
is necessary for the development of his 5 agricultural lands, whether 
these are adjacent to the stream or not, and later comers acquire rights in 
the order of priority. A 

The court will find no proper rule in a strict adherence to either of these 
doctrines. Approval of the common law might bara State froma reason- 
able use of water for irrigation. Approval of the law of prior appropriation 
would encourage interstate races for water prizes, contrary to the fraternal 
pad ages of the Federal compact. ermore, this law might permit a 

lower State to assert against an upper one a right to receive only so much 
water in a stream asis actually diverted fromthe stream. Sucha rule would 
be unfair, even in the arid regions. In the country at large it would be 
most mischievous, because it ignores, among other things, the utility of 
pial sar the transportation of logs, as natural drains, and their influence 
on climate. 
1 39. oe these inadequate theories of domestic law we turn to interna- 
ional law. 

Complaints by one nation inst another on account of diversion of water 
are not unknown. Our State Department has complained to Great Britain 
of an obstruction to the flow of a stream in Maine caused by acts committed 
in Canada, and to Mexico of the diversion of the waters of the Rio Grande. 
Mexico has complained of diversion on this side of the boundary, and our 
Senate has under consideration the appointment of a commission to discuss 
international water rights with Canada. 

The interesting point in such cases is the invocation of the principle of a 
common right in international water courses. In respect of navigation this 
right bas long been asserted by enlightened jurists, and pean ere the 
greater part of the civilized world it is now either respected on principle or 
secured by agreement, Serious diversions of international streams have 
been too infrequent, perhaps, to excite much attention, but were such a case 
brought to arbitration the tribunal would surely refuse to announce, as a 
3 of international law, that an 3 7 State is entitled to divert all 

he water from a stream. It would probably affirm the right of the State to 
aly 8 reasonable quantity, subject always to the paramount interest of 
navigation. 

40. The physical and political conditions which make the irrigation of our 
arid region so difficult an undertaking are nowhere paralleled in a civilized 
country more closely than in Australia, where, indeed, the union of the 
colonies under the constitution of the new Commonwealth was partly in- 
spired by the desire to refer intercolonial utes over waters to a common 
authority.* A learned commentator on the Australian constitution says: 

The consideration of the extent of the restriction imposed upon the Par- 
liament of the Commonwealth by section 100 of the constitution involves the 
consideration of the 8 of the power of a State to authorize the diver- 
sion of the waters of a river flowing through it, or a diminution of their 
quality, to an extent which would affect the rights of riparian proprietors in 
another State. 

There is not any restriction directly and expressly imposed by the Consti- 
tution upon the several States in respect of their use of the rivers of the 
Commonwealth for the purposes of conservation or irrigation, but it would 
be an anomalous result if each State has the power under the Constitution to 
divert the water of a river for the benefit of the residents of the State, or to 
diminish the quantity of it, tothe detriment of the residents of another State, 
whether the river is navigable or not, and that the Parliament of the Com- 
monwealth can not forany purpose that would be beneficial toall the States, 
or toa majority of them, do the same thing, It has apnea been stated that 
the imposition of the restriction imposed on the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth by section 100 implies that in the absence of any such restriction Parlia- 
ment would have a larger power to control the use of the waters of the rivers 
of the Commonwealth than that which the Constitution has conferred upon it; 
and the terms in which the restriction is imposed indicate that such larger 
power would be exercisable by the Parliament of the Commonwealth as a part 
of its legislative power with respect to trade and commerce between the States 
and with other countries. But the Constitution has notconferred any legis- 
lative power upon the States with to such trade and commerce; and 
the 7 laa of the Parliament of the Commonwealth with respect to that mat- 
ter is from the nature of the power necessarily exclusive. y 

If the several States were so many independent nations, any interference 
in one of the States with the waters of a river that flowed through that 
State and another State to an extent that would produce any damage to the 
riparian proprictors in the other State would be a matter of international 
sary org tor which redress in the last resort would be sought by war. 

“ But the States of the Commonwealth are constituent parts of the same na- 
tion, and any act on the part of any one of them which inflicts injury on the 
residents of another State of the Commonwealth, and which would be a mat- 
ter of international complaint if the two States were separate and independ- 
ent nations, is a matter for redress in the high court of the Commonwealth 
under the provision of the Constitution which confers upon that court juris- 
diction in all matters between States. It has been decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States of America that under the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of that country which extend the judicial power of the United 
States to ‘controversies between two or more States,’ one State may file a 
bill in equity against another State to determine the question of a rated 
boundary. Under the Constitution of the Commonwealth the high court has 
clearly jurisdiction to determine a similar dispute between two States of the 
Commonwealth, and it must as a logical sequence have jurisdiction of the 

uestion whether say portion of the territory within the boundaries of one 
State can be deprived of all that makes that portion of its territory valuable 
by the aggressive legislation of another Stats.“ 

The words I have italicized seem to anticipate for the high court of Aus- 
tralia a broader jurisdiction than our Supreme Court Sand if this 
anticipation be r it will be because the States of Australia are of lesser 
dignity than ours. In point of law the commonwealth of Australia is a col- 
ony of ( Great Britain, formed by the union of several colonies and 3 
its constitution from the British Parliament, while sovereign States adop 
our Constitution, reserving important powers to themselyes. But the last 


1 Supra, sec. 25. 
a rton's International Law Digest, sec. 20. 

8 bt Ni Studies in History and Jurisprudence, 306. 

1“ The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade or com- 
merce, abridge the right of a State or of the residents therein to the reason- 
able use of the waters of rivers for conservation or irrigation.” 

Judge A. Inglis Clark, Studies in A’ Constitutional Law, p. 110. 
Supra. sec. 19. Compare Professor Moore's Observations, supra, sec. 32a. 
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sentence of Judge Clark's comment suggests a question within the jurisdic- 
tion of our Supreme Court; and I think it admits of but one sonar 

Assuming that this question is involved in Kansas v. Colorado, the court 
should announce, as a general proposes of law, that one State can not main- 
tain against another a right to divert all the water of an interstate stream 
within its dominions, and go on to complete an equitable rule for the enjoy- 
ment of interstate waters by declaring that, presumably, each riparian Sta 
may divert a portion. Thus the principle of proportional rights, commended 
by international law to independent sovereigns, will be adjudged to be the 
general rule between our States. This rule is not reducible toa practical 
formula. How it shall be applied in a given case, whether, peradventure, 
it shall be found applicable at all, will depend upon the result of a thorough 
investigation of the relative resources and needs of the States in contro- 
versy, for the equitable pur of the rnle would be defeated were its 
applications invariably treated as purely mathematical problems, The equit- 
able right may differ widely from the mathematical proportion. 


METHOD OF RELIEF, 


41. Kansas prays that the State of Colorado be restrained from authoriz- 
ing any person or corporation to divert water from the Arkansas River. 
except for domestic use; from granting any larger use, or any renewal of 
present irrigation privileges, and from constructing and operating irrigation 
works on State account! In fact, the Supreme Court is asked bluntly to en- 
join the legislature of Colorado from ing laws of a certain description. 

Fortunately we need not inquire how the court would attempt to muzzle 
a State legislature or punish disobedient legislators for contempt.2 Should 
the court decide that a further diversion of water will inflict an injury on 
Kansas, it can t relief without impairing the sovereignty of Colorado, 
even if the legislature should be tempted to disregard the ecision, 

Conceding that an injunction against the State of Colorado could not be 
directed specifically to its legislature, it would nevertheless pave the way 
5 tent t t th f 

ur co are incompetent to prevent the passage of an act u sover- 
eign legislature. This incompetency is common to courts the Made) over. 
But they are competent to declare a ped act to be no law. This compe- 
tency is unique and is due to our peculiar custom of confiding to the judiciary 
the power of determining the obligations of constitutions.* The Supreme 
Court would not stretch its powers by ignoring statutes passed by Colorado 
in contempt of a decision stigmatizing them as violative of the constitutional 
1 subsisting between it and another State. And then the court could 
prevent any State official or 3 person from diverting water under the 
pretended authority of an act. 

‘his coercion of the servants or grantees of the State need not attaint its 
dignity in any forbidden manner. A court that has given judgment in 
ejectment against the commandant of a United States military station and 
cemetery at the suit of a claimant, despite the protest of the Federal Gov- 
ernment,‘ will finda way to prevent a person in Colorado from bringing 
water into a ditch. 

Relief for the complainant in the case at bar seems to uire no more 
serious intervention in State affairs than was contemplated in Missouri v. 
Illinois. As the court there denied the powe of a State legislature to au- 
thorize a nuisance to property in a neighbor State, so here it may deny the 

wer to authorize what is, in effect, a trespass upon such property. In 

issouri v. Illinois, the court said:“ 

Wa are dealing with the case of a bill alleging in express terms that 
damage and irreparable inj will naturally and necessarily be occasioned 
by acts of the defendants, and where the defendants have chosen to have 
their rights di ad of, so far as the present hearing is concerned, upon the 
assertions of this bill.“ 

And in that case the demurrers were overruled and leave given to the de- 
fendants to file answers to the bill. If the case of Kansas v. Colorado takes 
this course the principle of proportional rights in interstate waters will be 
established, leaving the question as to its application in the case at bar to be 
determined in further proceedings. 

41d. The ester part of sections 30-41 were . when, on 
April 7, the Supreme Court pre its opinion in Kansas v. Colorado, and I let 
them stand because, while the court overrules the demurrer of Colorado, it 
suspends judgment, not nly on the merits of the case, but on the main ques- 
tions of law. Chief Justice Fuller says: 

8 5 the principles settled in ee cases, we have no special diffi- 
culty with the bare question whether facts might not exist which would jus- 
tify our interposition, while the manifest importance of the case and the 
necessity of the ascertainment of all the facts before the propositions of law 
can be satisfactorily dealt with lead us to the conclusion that the cause should 
go to issue and proofs before final decision. * * + 

Without subjecting the bill to minute criticism, we think its ayerments 
sufficient to present the question as to the power of one State of the Union 
to wholly deprive another of the benefit of water from a river rising in the 
former, and, by nature, flowing into and through the latter, and that, there- 
fore, this court, speaking broadly, has jurisdiction. 

“We do not pause to consider the scope of the relief which it might be 
possible to accord on such a bill. Doubtiess the specific prayers of this Lill 
are in many N opon to objection, but there is a prayer for general re- 
lief, and under that, such appropriate decree as the facts 1 0 be found to 
justify, could be entered, if consistent with the case made by the bill, and 
not inconsistent with the specific prayers in whole or in part, if that were 
also essential. Tayloe v. Insurance Company, 9 How., 300, 406; Daniell, Ch. Pr. 
(4th Am. ed.), 880. * * + 

“Sitting, as it were, as an international, as well asa domestic tribunal, 
we apply Federal law, State law, and international law, as the exigencies 
of the particular case may demand, and we are unwilling, in this case, to 
proceed on the mere technical admissions made by the demurrer. Nor do 
we regard it as necessary, whatever imperfections a close analysis of the 
pending bill may disclose, to compel its amendment at this stage of the liti- 
gation. We think proof should be made as to whether Colorado is herself 
actually threatened to wholly exhaust the flow of the Arkansas River in 
Kansas; whether what is described in the bill as the “ underflow” is a sub- 
terranean stream flowing in a known and defined channel, and not merely 
water percolating through the strata below; whether certain persons, firms, 
and corporations in Colorado must be made parties hereto; what lands in 
Kansas are actually situated on the banks of the river, and what, either in 
Colorado or Kansas, are absolutely dependent on water therefrom: the ex- 
tent of the watershed or the drainage area of the Arkansas River; the possi- 
bilities of the maintenance of a sustained flow through the control of flood 
waters; in short, the circumstances, a yariation in which might induce the 
court to either grant, modify, or deny the relief sought or any part thereof. 


1Supra, sec. 40. 

2Supra, secs. 28, 29. 

The courts of the Commonwealth of Australia have power to invalidate 
acts of the federal and state legislatures for repugnancy to the constitution, 
but the conditions are not precisely the same as those under which our 
courts act, Australia being, in theory of law, still a 88 of Great 
Britain. +U. S. v. Lee, 106 U. S., 196. 180 U. S., 248. 
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“The result is that, in view of the intricate 8 arising on the record. 
xe an ean to forbear proceeding until all the facts are before us on 
e evidence. 
a Demurrer overruled, without prejudice to any question, and leave to 
answer.’ 
IV.—CoOMPREHENSIVE IRRIGATION, 


42. The affirmiance of a right in each State traversed byan interstate 
stream to a reasonable use of its waters might of itself somewhat embarrass 
the further irrigation of arid lands by afflicting States with uncertainty in 
\ os ci of asu ntial yet unascertained limitation upon their powers of 

version. 

It is to be hoped that this embarrassment will be sufficiently serious to 
compel the adoption of means whereby the reasonable apportionment of wa- 
ter among the States of the arid region shall be effected under a comprehen- 
sive system of irrigation for which science must present the plans and law 
provide for their execution. While understanding that no scheme, however 
admirable in theory, is likely to remove all interstate differences regarding 
the i se of water in an arid region, it should be possible to devise a system 
that will impound the available supply and distribute it with approximate 
fairness.) a system broadand far-reaching in conception, looking ultimately 
to the utilization of all available waters, and taking no account of State lines 
except in the important matter of apportionment. 

43. The first 8 of law in regard to the system is whence shall come 
the power to authorize it. Not unnaturally there is some disposition to turn 
to the Federal Government. As the proprietor of vast tracts of arid land 
within the States, and as the ruler of Territories which should be included 
within the system, the direct interest of this Government is very great, to 
say nothing of its general concern in the opening of new regions to settlement. 

t the system will n ly affect property within State jurisdiction, 
and the Federal Government is incompetent toentera State and override its 
laws in order to promote irrigation. The implications of the Constitution do 
not confer upon Congress any power in respect of State waters except in the 
matter of navigation. 

Perceiving the inability of the Federal Government to invade a State 
and distribute its waters, and realizing the inability of the States to se- 
cure an equitable a capt ever of water by independent action, we are 
led to inquire whether the requisite authority for comprehensive irriga- 
tion may not be derived from a Mary gd between the States interested, in 
which the Territories, or the United States as their representative, shall 
join. In Article I, section 10 of the Constitution, we read: 

“ No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation * * + 
No State shall without the consent of Congress * + * enter into an agree- 
ment or compact with another State or with a foreign power,“ 

The distinction between the “treaty, alliance, or confederation” abso- 
lutely forbidden, and the ment or compact“ conditionally permitted 
is not obscure. The United States will not tolerate an imperium in imperio, 
or any combination of Statesagainst other States, or any connection between 
a State and a foreign country. But compacts not compromising the La ara 
acy of the United States over the several States, or the equality of the States 
among themselves, may be made with the consent of Congress. And it seems 
that in some cases this consent need not be given in advance, as where the 
“agreement relates to a matter which could not well be considered until 
its nature is fully developed,” and sometimes, indeed, consent may be estab- 
lished by implication.* 

Compacts or agreements between States have occasionally been made, and 
usually deal with boundary questions. But there is no reason why States 
should not combine to secure a more equitable enjoyment of a common in- 
terest in water than is attainable by independent action, and I venture to 
outline a plan whereby this object may be realized. 

44. Let the States and Territories interested make a compact creating a 
pos corporation for the promotion of irrigation. This 5 Shall 

charged, at all events, with oe oa te constructing, and maintaining 
of a comprehensive system, and with the general apportionment of water 
among the several parties to the compact. But it may appear that the local 
distribution of a State’s share will be best administered at the State's dis- 
cretion, leaving it free to utilize public or private agencies acting under its 
own laws and customs. 

The governing body of the corporation must be impartial as between the 
States, and this requisite suggests that the power of appointing its members 
be conferred upon the Federal Government, which ll select them from 
nonresidents of the States interested. 

The governing body must be inspired by the best scientific knowl 5 
and this points the selection of some of its members at least from the 
corps of scientists and engineers in the Federal service. Each State should 
have a representative near the governing body for purposes of sugges- 
tion and consultation. 

Considerations of economy and of normal development require that the 
work of actual construction shall be gradual, but surveys should be made at 
once for a system adequate to collect and conserve the whole supply of water 
available for irrigation, and locations for reservoirs and arterial canals be 
3 by acquisition, if on private, by reservation, if on public land. 

45. The powers of the corporation woul sai po of course, upon the com- 
pact and upon such ancillary State and Federal! legislation as might be advis- 
able, and any suit at law involving their exercise would be justiciable in the 

‘ederal courts. One power, however, should be specially remarked even 
in this brief sketch—the eminent domain. States wherein irrigation is 
deemed of vital importance are wont to authorize the expropriation of land 
for the necessary works, and the Supreme Court has sustained State tri- 
bunals in treating this as a taking for public use.“ 

The power of expropriation must be enjoyed by the co: tion in ques- 
tion, and it mustemanate from the States, because the Federal Government 
is not empowered to exert its eminent domain in a State except for Federal 
uses. Now, it is settled that a State can neither lend its eminent domain to 
promote the public uses of another State, nor exert it in another to pro- 
mote its own, for each person holds his property subject only to the needs of 

own soverei, Yet the corporation mu ree to locate irrigation 
works and provide for the distribution of water, regardless of State lines; 
for example, it may be advisable to build a reservoir in Colorado and util- 
ize the water in Kansas. At first blush this might seem irregular, but, com- 
rehending that each reservoir and canal is but a section of a great system 
tended to distribute to each State a fair 8 of interstate water, 
not otherwise obtainable, it is perceived t there is really no question 


1 Mr. F. H. Newell, of the United States Geological Survey, sa: 


that private 
enterprise “has already built irrigation works sufficient to uti S 


o nearly the 
whole available flow of the streams in the arid regions during the irrigation 
season. Further progress in irrigation can only come through the storage of 
flood waters in reservoirs” (Irrigation in the United Erates p 10). In segara 
to the volume of these floods President Roosevelt says in 
cember 3, 1901: “The western half of the United 
population greater than that of our whole . if the waters that 
now run to waste were stored and used for irriga 825 

Ses Virginia v. Tennessee, 148 U. S., 521. 

*Fallbrook Irrigation District v. Bradley, 164 U. S., 112. 


of expropriation for foreign use; there is a joint exercise of the eminent 
domain by several States for the common benefit. 

Some years ago I inquired “whether an undertaking considered as a 
whole may not be a public use common to two States, so that joint and in- 


terdependent ts of the eminent domain may cure deficiencies incident 
to independent grants.“ ! Such a possibility is plainly contemplated in the 
following observation of the Supreme Court regarding a sw case call- 
mg a a joint use of State powers, including, inall probabil „the eminent 


omain: 

“If the borde: line of two States should cross some malarious and 
disease producing district, there could be no panine reason. on any con- 
ceivable public grounds, to obtain the consent o 5 sian for the bordering 
nity inl agree to unite in draining the district, and thus removing the cause 


of na 

In case the exigencies of the system demand the appropriation of private 
5 re here and there, these may be taken on payment of just 
compensation. 

46. I shall not consider now the probin of finance, or the practical rule 
for the just apportionment of water, or the method of dealing with vested 
rights in private works of irrigation and with the public domain of the United 
States, but we may anticipate that a disinteres' corporation of comprehen- 
sive scope and power handle all vexatious questions with r skill 
than can be applied under present conditions, which, if report true, too 
often encouragea rough jaN for water. ay interestin the practical side of 
irrigation is satisfied for the present by a very broad suggestion of method for 
éffectuating the principle of proportional rights in interstate waters which, 
I trust, will yet be declared by the Supreme Court in Kansas v. Colorado. 


V.—GENERAL CONCLUSIONS, 


47. The principle of iy ook rights in interstate waters is of far- 
reaching importance. e Americans are coming to realize, what has long 
since impressed itself in crowded countries, that consumption tends to press 
more and more seriously upon very important national resources, e are 
3 perceive that prevision and thrift must replace the hand- to- 
mouth habit so naturally uired by a small community scattered through 
a vast and rich domain, and so difficult to shake off as the community in- 
creases. Among all our resources water is unique. It is n to our 
existence; for some of its utilities there is no possible substitute; it is the 
only one that distributes itself. 

vidently a resource of such transcendent value and peculiar distribution 
may be of interstate concern in various ways. The Supreme Court has al- 
ready recognized a State's interest in the quality of interstate waters by 
denying the right of another State to autho: their pollution to the er 
8 Regarding the quantity of water, it may be decided some day that 
States traversed by an interstate stream have an interest in the conserva- 
tion of its supply that will enable a lower State to restrain an upper one from 
permitting the depletion of its sources 1 5 the wasteful cutting of for- 
ests. But be this as it may, actual diversion by an upper State to an unrea- 
sonable and injurious extent should be preventible through interstate suit, 
whether the object of diversion be the irrigation of arid lands, as in Kansas 
v. Colorado, or the supply of cities, or the creation of hydraulic power. 

48. Conversely, it is quite as important that an upper riparian State should 
be entitled to effect a reasonable diversion of water. le it may be pre- 
vented from abusing a natural advantage by diverting all the water, the use 
of this should not be prohibited altogether. Upper States must not be barred 

rom taking a reasonable advantage of their situation in order that the lower 
States may enjoy an opportunity to divert the entire natural flow. 

To illustrate the eg subject, let us consider the case of Pine and Mul- 
ler v. The City of New York, just decided by the United States Supreme 
Court.“ The River is a small stream, the west branch of which rises 
in New York, the east in Connecticut. i 

These branches meet at a point in Connecticut, whence the stream runs a 
short course to Long Island Sound. The city, acting under the authority of 
the New York h ture, has nearly completed a dam across the west 
branch, a few hundred feet from the Connecticut line, for the purpose of im- 
pounding and diverting water to the use of its inhabitants. e city admits 
that at certain times, perhaps. all the water above the dam will be diverted, 
leaving the stream to tc hag from the east branch and from such water 
of the west branch as may rise below the dam. The plaintiffs own land on 
pa ana stream, which will suffer substantial injury by reason of the 

version. 

They could not with the city in regard to compensation. They re- 
fused to go to the New York courts for an assessment of dama; andas the 
New York statutes, and filed a bill for injunction in the circuit court of the 
United States. The injunction was ted;* it was affirmed by the circuit 
court of appeals, and the case was brought to the Supreme Court on cer- 
tiorari. e court found that the plaintiffs had not been diligent in assert- 
ing their rights, but had allowed_large expenditures to be made on a work 
of great public concern without due protest. For this reason it remanded 
the case to the circuit court in order that the plaintiffs’ damages, if any, 
might be ascertained. r N ip shall have been assessed, either 
in 1 or, if the plaintiffs prefer, by a jury, the city upon paying them 
will be entitled to divert the water. If it does not pay within a fixed time it 
will be enjoined. i 

49. The disposition of Pine v. New York made it unnecessary for the court 
to decide the interesting questions of law argued, but it said, speaking by 
Justice Brewer: 

“ We assume without deciding that, as found by the circuit court, the 
plaintiffs will suffer substantial damage by the proposed diversion of the 
water of the West Branch. Also, without deciding, we assume that, although 
the West Branch above the dam and all the sources of supply of water to 
that branch are within the limits of the State of New York, it has no 
power to a 8 such water or aron its natural flow through its 
accustomed channel into the State of Connecticut; that the plaintiffs have a 
legal right to the natural flow of the water through their farms in the State 
of Connecticut, and can not be deprived of the right by and for the benefit 
of the city of New York by any legal proceedings either in Connecticut or 
New York; and that a court o equity at the instance of the plaintiffs, at the 
inception and betore any action had n taken by the city of New York, 
would haye ed all interference with such natural flow of the water.’ 

If the above statement presents the mature eres of the court, it is con- 
ceivable that a anger rian proprietor in one State may retard the growth, 
if not menace the health of a great city in another State by preventing access 
to a supply of water which may be the only one available from an economic, 
perhaps even from a physical standpoint. 

May such a hardahip avoided be Belding that the property right of the 
riparian owner is merely in the water itself, and not in its flow; and that, 


8 Law 5 B N 

irginia v. Tennessee 8. 

Missouri v. Dlinois, 180 U. S., 208. 

Pau N Y., 103 Fea Reporter, 337. 
ev, N. Y. i 2 

112 Fed. Reporter, 98. ; 
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therefore, while this water is in an upper State it may be taken for public 
use by that State? If so, the owner is simply in the position of a nonresident 
whose property is subject to expropriation in the State where it lies, or, as 
we should say here, where it is caught, and he must submit to the rule of 
that State's laws. view was advanced by Judge Wheeler, of the circuit 
Pine v. New York: 


from making 

a use of water, thoroughly reasonable from any standpoint and vitally im- 

porn’ from its own, by a citizen in another State who chooses to oppose 

tty interest. In my opinion such a ip can be avoided by invok- 

The principle of e ae rights in interstate waters which I have 

leavored to establish. 

Ifa State be pressed by reasonable necessity to divert water from an in- 

terstate stream and find its F gad likely to be balked by persons in a lower 

State, let it file an original bill in equity against that State for the ascertain- 
ment of its proportional right. X Š = 

In adjudica this interstate suit the court will be free to apply the prin, 


in 
en 


respec’ t 
onik of States, without regard to private interests in the lower State. 

For Iam not prepared to say that when the rule of proportional rights is 
applied toa stream by allowing to the upper State—for example, one-third of 
the volume—it should be presumed thata riparian proprietor in the lower 
State was never entitled at common law to but two- of the actual flow, 
the other third having come by grace. Generall king, I prefer to con- 
sider an interstate water suit as a method for relieving a pone emergency 
and laying down a rule for public guidance with the least possible disturb- 
ance of established private interests in either State, and this view is justified 
on broad principles of public policy. If, therefore, the Supreme Court finds 
that persons in the lower State will be re of Property by the diversion 
of water, it may order an assessment of damages and their payment by the 
complainant State before it exercises its rights. 

ile the result will be that private property in one State is, in fact, taken 
for public use in another, there will be no ical violation of the law of 
eminent domain. The case will be not unlike an international con orion a 
culmina ina treaty, wherein private interests are subordinated to pub- 


lic exigencies with this difference, perhaps, that here the persons affected 


may be assured of receiving full compensation. 
tb. By the preservation of sources, the sto 

economy of use the supply of waters should be conserved in the regions 
where the demand is large and increasing. But, however strictly these prac- 
tices shall be followed, interstate water controversies in other sections of 
our country than the arid region and for other purposes than irrigation are 
notimprobable. We should anticipate their adjustment by the 8 of 
proportional rights, equitably applied in each case with regard to the facts. 


New York, April-May, 1902. 


Mr. MARTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN. In that very case to which the gentleman re- 
fers, Kansas v. Colorado, is it not true that the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in sustaining that demurrer, have said they 
have done so pro forma, in substance? 

Mr. RAY of New York. My friend is all wrong 

Mr. MARTIN. And have they not committed themselves? 

Mr. RAY of New York. My friend is all wrong. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have not asked my question yet. 

Mr. RAY of New York. They did not sustain the demurrer at 
all. They overruled it. 

Mr. MARTIN. I was not through with my question when you 
presumed to answer it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. They did not sustain the demurrer; 
they overruled it. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is what I intended to say. Inoverruling 
the demurrer, did not the Supreme Court in substance declare that 
in so doing they did not commit themselves upon the question as 
to whether one State has the right to withhold the waters that 
otherwise in this arid country would pass through a State below, 
but that they considered that the questions involved are of such 
importance that there ought to be an answer in the case and the 
facts thoroughly investigated? Is not that the purport of the 
decision? 

Mr. RAY of New York. They have stated in substance that 
they are not to be considered as having passed on the rights of 
the States or the law of appropriation of waters for irrigation 
purposes. Now, let me call your attention to another case. 

Mr. MANN rose. 

1 RAY of New York. I desire to yield to my friend from 
nois. 

Mr. MANN. I was going to ask very much the same question, 
whether the Supreme Court upon the merits? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Not absolutely nor finally. 

Mr. MARTIN. No, they did not at all. 


See supra, secs. 25, 26, 39, 40. 


of flood waters, and, always, 


Mr. RAY of New York. They did not sustain the demurrer, 
but they overruled it, and they say that the question should be 
tried on the merits; but they plainly intimate that if the state- 
ments of the bill of complaint are true, then the State of Kansas 
has a cause of action. 

Mr. MARTIN. The reason I interrupted the gentleman—— 

Mr. RAY of New York. Oh, that is all right. 

Mr. MARTIN. Was because the conclusion that you drew in 
your argument was that they had thereby virtually held 

Mr. RAY of New York. The conclusion I drew from it is 
this: That when the Supreme Court of the United States have a 
demurrer presented to them for consideration, if they find in the 
complaint no cause of action, they will sustain the demurrer. If 
they find a probable cause of action, they will overrule it. 

But now let me inyite your attention to another case that arose 
between citizens of the State of Connecticut and the city of 
New York. It is referred to in the remarks of Mr. Randolph 
quoted. There is a stream rising in the State of New York, two 
branches of it, which flow east, both passing from New York 
into the State of Connecticut. There were farmers in Connecti- 
cut all along the banks of that stream who have used that water 
ever since the State of Connecticut has been settled—that is, they 
and their predecessors in title. 

The city of New York went to that stream in the State of New 
York—one branch—and built a dam some years ago, thus damming 
up that water and preventing the farmers of the State of Con- 
necticut and the mill owners having the use of it. These farmers 
brought suit against the city of New York. They brought suit 
in the circuit court for an injunction to restrain the city of New 
York for thus holding back and damming and diverting that 
water, claiming that it had no right to prevent its flow into the 
State of Connecticut. The circuit and district courts held with 
these farmers in Connecticut. The case was appealed to the Su- 

reme Court of the United States. The Supreme Court of the 

nited States reversed the district and circuit courts, but upon 
this ground, mind you: That the landholders in Connecticut by 
their own laches had permitted the city of New York to erect the 
dam, expend large sums of money, and take that water; and there- 
fore they had assented to the diversion and could not at this late 
day ask for an injunction; but in the plainest kind of terms, 
throngh Justice Brewer, who, I think, wrote the opinion—and you 
will pardon me if I err in that—held in the plainest kind of terms, 
as I read it, that if they had moved in time, before a large amount 
of money had been expended—in other words, if they not in 
effect assented—they could have restrained the construction of 
the dam and the diversion and appropriation of the water by the 
city of New York. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Did they hold that New York could, by 
paying damages, take the water? 

Mr. RAY of New York. The opinion in the case says that the 
farm owners in Connecticut had practically consented and must 
now be content with damages. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That involves laches. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. And did the court hold that New York 
City could have exercised the right of eminent domain and have 
taken the water? 

Mr. RAY of New York. They plainly intimated that she could 
not, and if you will look at Mr. Randolph's remarks you will find 
the case and the statement of the court. Of course you will un- 
derstand the time is limited and I have taken more than I intended 
to, and I promised to yield time to others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has only thirty minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Ihave carefully read all the law ap- 
plicable to this case. E say the bill is unjust and unfair to the 
farmers of the I say it is an unwise and improvident 
scheme. I say that it is a very dangerous power to put in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Interior, and that there will be 
scandal. I say that the revenues, the moneys derived from the 
sale of public lands, would prove insufficient to cany out this 
scheme, and that within three years, certainly within five years, 
those interested would be appealing here to Congress to appro- 
priate money out of the public Treasury with which to carry on 
and Seay pe this scheme. 

I say that the bill is incapable of execution because unconstitu- 
tional. I have pointed that out. Isay again that you can not 
condemn these rights. I say again that we have no right under 
the Constitution to enter on this scheme, and I invite, in that con- 
nection, your attention to the points and cases that you will findin 
my 1 and Iwill add to my remarks the views of the 
minority which contain quotations and a reference to all the cases. 

Some one will say that the courts of the State of California 
have declared that irrigation is constitutional. So it is in the 
State, under the sovereignty of the State, and under her consti- 
tution, and why? She has the right to pass a law, as New York 
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has, or any State, to clear up piri Bese for the public health, 
or wherever is a mass of arid lands she may provide irriga- 
tion for them for the reasons stated in the case to which the report 
referred to calls special attention. The cases are different, the 
grounds of jurisdiction different. 

Now, gentlemen who have presented this bill and spoken for it 
say that the President of the United States is for this bill. Ido 
not know whether he is for this bill or not. If he is for it to-day, 
I do not believe he will be for it when he understands it. When 
the House bill was reported from the Committee on Arid Lands 
I read in the newspapers that the President was against the bill 
and that he had sent for several Senators and Representatives and 
declared in advance that he would not sign it. I take no stock 
in such reports as that. I love the President of the United States 
as a friend, as a patriotic citizen of the Empire State. I respect 
him and revere him as President of the United States, but I do 
not believe that the time has come when he sends for members of 
either House and tells them, as he sees a bill rted from acom- 
mittee, You must not pass that. If you do, I will veto it;“ or 
You must pass that; you must do this or do that.” 

I do not believe it and you can not make me believe it. He 
may have his ideas. In his message he favored irrigation. Some 
one may have misled him into some sort of an indorsement of 
this scheme, but when it comes to the point where he understands 
it, and the consequences of writing it into a law, and the uncon- 
3 features of it, as he will, a different question will be 
presented. 

I say to this House that I oppose this bill for the reason stated, 
and because I believe it to be unconstitutional. There is no gen- 
tleman in this House, or in the Senate, or in all this broad land, 
who would do more than I to support the Administration now 
dominant at the White House; that would do more to hold up the 
hands of the President than would I. 

Iam a Republican; I desire to carry out the principles declared 
and the promises of the Republicans made in convention, but no 
Republican national convention has ever indorsed this scheme. 
They have said they were in favor of irrigation. What they 
meant by that is what Republican conventions always mean, and 
that is, a wise law, well considered, one bringing the greatest good 
to the greatest number. We will do all that at the proper time, 
under proper conditions, and above all we will do it with refer- 
ence to the rights and interests of all who dwell under the Amer- 
ican flag, and without violating the Constitution of the United 
States. [Loud sopis] 

Mr. Chairman, I annex the report referred to. 

[House Report No. 794, Part 2, Fifty-seventh Congress, first session.] 
IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION OF ARID LANDS. 

The 3 soapy of 15 Tommie. za Irrigation of Arid Haa 
can not a; wi e ori 0 e committee, and are O 
bill in its present form and oat the general scheme 55 — 
dangerous, „impossible of execution, and unconstitutional. 

THE SCHEME. 


The general scheme of this bill (H. R. 9676) is to take the proceeds of the 
disposition of all public lands in the thirteen States and three Territories 
named in the bill (and there is little public land belonging to the United States 
elsewhere), excepting only the 5 per cent thereof set aside by law for educa- 
tional and other purposes, and create therewith a s 1 fund in the Treas- 
ury which is to be known as the Reclamation fund,” and such fund is to be 
used in the examination and survey for and the construction and maintenance 
of irrigation works for thestorage, diversion, and development of waters for 
the reclamation of arid and semiarid lands in the States and Territories 
named, and for the payment of all other expenditures provided for in the act. 

In case the sao “nd from the sale and disposal of public lands notincluded 
in this bill are cient to meet the requirements of existing law for the 
support of agricultural colleges in the States and Territories, such colleges 
are to be supported from moneys in the Treasury derived from othersources. 
Thereby education is subordinated to irrigation; intelligence to money. 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed tomakeexamina- 
tions and surveys for and to locate and construct irrigation works for the 
storage, diversion, and development of waters, including artesian wells: in 
his retion to withdraw from public entry the lands required for the 
irrigation works contemplated, to let contracts for the construction of such 
e Coy fix the charges for water rights, which are to be apportioned 
equitably. 

When the Government has irrigated tracts of land, and the same have 
been sold with water rights, and a major portion of the lands irrigated has 

to private ownership, then the management and o tion of such irri- 
gation works shall pass to the owners of the landsirrigated thereby, to bemain- 
tained at their expense under such form of organization, etc., as may be ac- 
ceptable to the Secretary of the Interior; but the title to and the manage- 
ment and operation of the reservoirs and of the works necessary for their 
protection and operation are to remain in the Government. 

The bill also provides that if in acquiring water rights, building reservoirs, 
ete., it becomes necessary to acquire any rights or property the Secretary 
of the Interior is autho’ to acquire the same by purchase or condemna- 
tion and to Bey therefor from the reclamation fund. 

The bill rovides that nothing in the act shall be construed as affect- 
ing or interf g with the laws o State or Territory relating to the 
control, appropriation, use, or distribution of water used in irrigation, but 
that State and Territorial laws shall governand control in the appropriatio 
use, and distribution of the waters made available by the works construc 
under the provisions of the act. It is not pro) to give a free home to 
anyone, or to extend any benefit to a citizen of the Uni States, or to all 
similarly situated. 


an 


THE SCHEME IS UNFAIR. 


The bill does not provide what particular arid lands are to be irriga’ 
nor does it provide tor the location of the irrigation works. The whole tent 


y be used in and for the 5 State or any one Territory. 
may be used in Nevada or in New Mexico or in Arizona, and the arid 


It has been stated that 5 of sales of public lands duving the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, amounted to the sum of about $4,000,000, 
but that the a receipts are between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000 

It is clear that the receipts from the sale of public lands will not justify 
the construction of adequate irrigation works, canals, etc., in all the States 
and Territories named. N 

It is also clear that if the proceeds of the sales of our public lands are to 
be devoted to irrigati dequate provision should be e for all the States 
and Territories having arid lands susceptible of irrigation, 

It is manifestly unjust and unwise to take the proceeds of public lands in 
one State and use them for irrigation in another State. 

Nor is this criticism of the bill in any zepon shaken by the insertion of 
the “plea in mitigation,” section 9, and which reads as follows: 

_ “SEC. 9. Itis 8 to be the duty of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in 4 | out the provisions of this act, so far as the same may be 
practicable and subject to the existence of feasible ob rape gs projects, to 
expend the major portion of the funds from the 


tary may temporarily use such proportion of said funds for 
the benefit of arid or semiarid Jands in any particular State or Territory 
hereinbefore named as he may deem advisable, but when so used the excess 
shall be restored tothe fund assoon as practicable, to the end that ultimately, 
end in any event within each ten-year period after the of this act, 
the expenditures for the benefit of the said States and Territories shall be 
equalized 1 to the proportions and subject to the conditions as to 
practicability and feasibility aforesaid.” 

This section is a mere declaration of Congressional 1 not bin 
ßq667VꝓWJVVVVVVSC wee sane een ae te the - 
tion to the unfair provisions of the bill. It is declared to be the duty of the 
Secretary to expend a major portion of the proceeds of the sale of public 
lands in each of said States and Territories therein “so far as the same may 
be practicable and subject to the existence of feasible irrigation projects” 
therein. As the Secretary is made the creator and sole judge of the feasibil- 
ity of all irrigation projects, it is not probable that he will create one in a 
locality not desirable to him however feasible it in fact might be or appear 
to others. But there is an exception to this declaration defining the duty of 
of the Secretary which nullifles all that goes before. 

He may use the whole fund in one State or one Territory, and is to restore 
enough money to the other States or Territories within ten years (if he has 
it) to give these States or Territories the benefit of a trifle more than one- 
half the proceeds of its own public lands, but such declaration of duty is 
“subject to the conditions as to practicability and feasibility aforesaid.” 
This provision comes out at the same hole that it entered, without accom- 
plishinganything. In fact, itis meaningless, although it sounds well.“ The 
sum and substance of the ia Siemon is that the Secretary of the Interioris 
to expend the whole fund in his own discretion in such locality, State or Ter- 
ritory, as in his ju ent presents practicable and feasible locations 
projects. Of all this he is sole judge, jury, attorney, and executioner. 

THE SCHEME IS UNWISE AND IMPROVIDENT. 

It is asserted that if the proceeds of the public lands are wisely used in the 
construction and operation of suitable irrigation works, including reservoirs 
for the storage of water, artesian wells for Pumping water out of the earth, 
and ditches and canals for conducting water from place to place, that mil- 
lions of acres of unproductive land will be made fi and opened up to set- 
tlement, thus providing homes for millions of Leg 5 It can not be doubted 
that millions of acres of land in the States and Territories named may be 
made productive by suitable ot ne p works, provided an ample and con- 
tinuous water supply can be obtained. 

It is admitted Nevada lacks the water necessary to make her arid and 
to have the General Government 
sppropriate the waters there, by pur- 

em 


her State, both above and beneath the surface. It is not probable that this 
great State will ever consent or submit to have her waters, whether public 
or private waters, diverted to the State of Nevada. We deny that there is 
any power in the Government of the United States to condemn lands or 
water rights in one State for the use and improvement for sale of lands situ- 
ate in another State, even when the lands in that other State belong to the 
General Government. 

If the State of California should consent to part with her lands having a 
water supply, or should the private owners consent to part with theirs, an 


adequate 55 being paa, it is probable that the proceedsof the 
sale of our public lands woul exhausted in 3 rights at the 
very inception of the en rise. It was suggested on the hearings had be- 
fore the committee in the Fi Congress that these arid lands should 


0 

be turned over to the States, and that the States, 
ceed to iri brand their 7 2 ee the = = n wells, res- 
ervoirs, etc., necessary for . 10 y roposition was 
that States had undertaken but bad abandoned ese irriga: on schemes be- 
cause not profitable. If experience has proved that irrigation is not benefi- 
cial to the State, upon what any’ Bie the General Government undertake 
ascheme so vast and expensive t the ordinary mind is staggered at its 
mere contemplation? 

The proposition to furnish water by means of artesian wells constructed 
by the General Government is plausible, but does not meet our approval. 
Such wells are sometimes succ but often unsuccessful. We do not be- 
lieve that a sufficient supply of water for irrigation purposes on_an exten- 
sive scale can be obtained by such means inany arid-landregion. Noonecan, 
approximately even, correctly estimate the cost of such an enterprise. Itis 
quite true that vast reservoirs max be constructed at or near the head- 
waters of streams into which the water may be gathered and stored 
during the rainy season; that this water by means of ditches and canals may 
be carried long distances and made available at various points for irrigation 


E The cost of constructing, maintaining, and operating one of these reser- 
voirs may be estimated; but any estimate will be far from the actual expense. 
If the Government commences the construction of such reservoirs at different 
points and the proceeds of sales of public lands are exhausted before they are 
completed and put in operation a demand will 5 made for an 
appropriation out of the public Treasury on the plea that the Government 
having fone into the business of 8 and having expended millions for 
incomp work such works must be preserved and completed in order to 
be of any value whatever. Such pleas are eee successful, but the result 
would be either that the Government must abandon its incomplete work or 
tax all the people for the benefit of a locality. 


vely, should pro- 
pin 


| 
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If we add millions of acres of productive land to our national as 
we shall surely diminish the value of the present farming lands ughout 
the U; and we shall oj new areas in the far West to compete in pro- 
| eg th the farmers in the South, East, and middle West. The 


1 
and ought not to consent, to pay from í the 


people of this nation, even should the 


t or accommodate the 

5 double in the next fifty 

ears. Weare now producing and exporting millions ot dollars“ worth of 
products each year. 


Nor should we open up these lands for the purpose of encoura; immi- 
gration. The time is at band when Somieration should be Umited and dis- 
couraged rather than encouraged. 


DANGEROUS POWERS GRANTED. 


Itis conceded that if this bill is enacted into law the Secretary of the In- 
terior will have the absolute disposal of at least $6,000,000 now on hand, with 
about $3,000,000 added each year thereafter until the sale of irrigated lands 
commences, when the sum will be much r. 

No sane man desirous of promoting the wth and 8 of our 
whole country and of making permanent our itutions of free government 
will consent to the placing of this immense sum of money and the power of 
5 or expenditure thereof at the disposal of any one man in times 

peace. In the mad scramble for this money corruption would run riot. 
The Secretary of the Interior has not the time to seo to the honest distribu- 
tion and appl tionof this money, and the whole matter would necessarily 
be left to the management of irresponsible subordinates. Civil service has 
been so extended that the Secretary of the Interior will be powerless to name 
the subordinates who will apply and expend the fund, and the Civil Service 
Commission is not responsible to anyone, and by the enactment of this bill 
Congress abrogates its power. 


IT IS A RAILROAD PROJECT. 


Nor is the 8 in this form inspired or approved by the pos of 
the States and Territories in which these public landsare situate. The land- 
grant railroads are behind this scheme and the real beneficiaries. These 
roads run through these arid lands and semiarid regions, and they own vast 
tracts of these lands. The construction of these irrigation works and reser- 
voirs at the public expense will inure to their benefit, for it will bring their 
lands into the market at twenty times their gome value. Inour judgment 
the Co; of the United States will be false to its trust if it sanctions a 
scheme the benefits of which are largely, at least, to be reaped by these rail- 


road corpora: 

These corporationsinspire tion to the plan of turning the public lands 
over to the States, karing tion to State expense and State control and 
interstate agreement, The Secretary of the Interior is not only to expend 
all this money in the construction of these works without restraint, but he 
is to select the location and to determine their extent and character, control 
them when constructed, and fix the and extent of water rights sold to 
settlers on what he may deem “equitable” principles. 

The unwisdom of conferri this power, of surrendering all this prop- 
erty, and of opening wide the rs totreasury * looting” is apparent. 


IMPOSSIBLE OF EXECUTION, 


In order to gain control of lands and water rights now in private owner- 
ship for the perros of making fertile and more valuable for sale, not use, by 
the United States, the arid lands of the United States, it is 1 to con- 
demn the desired lands and water rights when necessary. e theory is that 
un der the provisions of this bill the Government of the United States may 
enter a State and condemn the lands or the water rights and privileges of 
citizens of that State, and then divert such waters (both surface and under- 
ground waters) into vast reservoirs, into new channels, and into other States 
and Territories, where such waters did not before flow, for the purpose men- 
tioned, on the theory that such diversion and application is a public use. 

Even if such power of condemnation for the p mentioned exists in 
the General Government, which we most emphatically deny, it is readily 
seen that such a scheme involves not only the purchase or condemnation of 
lands and water rights, at the head of streams, but may necessitate the pt 
chase or condemnation of every foot of soil and 5 right for hun- 
dreds of miles from the source to the mouth of such streams excepting only 
those now owned by the Government, To absorb, confine, or divert the 
headwaters of a stream and use them for the irrigation of arid lands, thus 
depriving the owners below of the natural flow and necessary use of such 
waters, is a proposition so startling that we may well pause and inquire as 
to our constitutional power, as well as the cost of the water rights, which 
would run into the millions and might exhaust the fund, as is ily seen. 

Every owner of a water right already appropriated, and to the full ex- 
tent of the of aon ga is entitled thereto and is the owner thereof, and 
he can not be deprived of the same except by 5 or lawful condemna- 
tion proceedings for some public purpose on due compensation being made. 

The sovereignty of the State extends to and over every foot of land 
within her borders, including the shores and soils under the navigable 
waters, and such State only can exercise the right of eminent domain over 


em. 

The law on this subject is well stated by Pomeroy in his work on riparian 
rights, section 31: pote 

“SEO. 31. Jurisdiction of State and United States distinguished.—It should 
be observed in this connection that the United States Government has no 
power whatever to prescribe for its ntees an eral rules of law con- 
cerning the use of their lands, or of the lakes and streams to which they are 
adjacent, binding npon its grantees of portions of the public domain situated 
within a State, and oming operative after they have acquired their titles 
from the Federal Government. The power to ee such rules, fo g 
a part of the law concerning real property, belongs exclusively to the juris- 
diction of the States. Over its public lands situate within a State the United 
States has only the rights of a proprietor, and not the legislative and govern- 
mental rights of a political sovereign. Even with t to the navigable 
streams within a State the powers of the Federal Government are limited, 
and a fortiori that is so with respect to streams which are unnavigable. 

In the great case of Pollard’s Lessee v. Hagan the authority of the United 
States over its public lands within a State was thus defined by the Supreme 
Court: When Alabama was admitted into the Union she succeeded to all the 
rights of sovereignty, jurisdiction, and eminent domain which 5 
sessed at the date of the cession, except so far as this right was diminished by 
the publia lands remaining in the possession and under thecontrol of the United 
States, Nothing remained in the United States, . terms of the 
agreement, but the public lands. And if an express stipulation had been in- 


sertod in the agreement granting the municipal right of sovereignty and emi- 
nent domain to the United States, such stipulation would have n void and 

operative, because the United States have no constitutional capacity to exer- 
cise municipal jurisdiction, sovereignty, or eminent do: wi e limits 


of a State, except in cases in which it is expressly granted. * * * In 
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the case of Martin v. Waddell the t Chief Justice, in delivering the 
opinion of the court, said: When The revolution took piace the people of 
each State became themselves sovereign, and in that character hold the abso- 
lute right to all their navigable waters and the soils under them for their 
own common use, subject only to the 1 since surrendered by the Con- 
stitution.“ To Alabama, then, ooog © navigable waters and soils under 
them in controversy in this case, subject to the rights surrendered by the 
Constitution to the United States.’ Reco; ng the power of the United 
States over such navigable streams for the purpose of regulating commerce, 
the court adds: The right of eminent domain over the shores and the soils 
under the (gel uss waters belongs exclusively to the States within their 
respective territorial jurisdictions, and they, and they only, have the con- 
stitutional power to exercise it.“ è * + 

“Summing ap ita conclusion, the court said: * First, the shores of naviga- 
ble waters and the soils under them were not 
the United States, but were reserved to the 


The (nite of eminent domain can not 
United 8 


tes for a yore not incident to some power delegated to the 
General Government. (Kohl w. United States, 91 U. S., 367; Cherokee Nation 
„ 135 U. S., G41; United States v. Fox, 94 U. S., 315: Van 


v. Southern Kan. 
Broc 


282; United States v, Get 
In the light of the adjudicated 
the condemnation of lan 
The State has 


‘ore conveyed 
ession or con- 


ds? Irriga- 
tion may be, and is, a public 8 so far as the State and its interests are 

ited States. The only power it has over these 
waters and lands underneath is under the interstate-commerce clause of the 
Constitution. No one can claim that irrigation has any connection with in- 
terstate commerce. 

Having under the Constitution full power over post-offices and post- roads. 
the United States may condemn lands for public buildings and grounds. So 
for military purposes may the power be exercised. But the relation of the 
General Government to the public lands is as mere owner, proprietor. It 
can not condemn the lands of private owners to promote echemes for increas- 
ing the value of venus lands or promoting settlement theréon. The General 
Government will therefore, if this bill or any similar bill becomes a law, find 
itself hampered at every step, unable to carry any plan into successful oper- 
ation, and will, as already stated, subject itself to claims, many of them just, 
nova millions of dollars, for the unlawful interference with water rights 
and privileges. 

en a State is admitted into the Union, the sovereignty of the United 
States over ever, i 


8 7). Thereafter the United States, as to the 
` e rights of an owner, subject to the sovereignty of 


NOT A PUBLIC USE. 


The use proposed by this bill is not a public use unless Congress has the 
constitutional power to improve the Government lands for the purpose of 
making them more salable, bring a higher price in the market, and in so 
doing is carrying out a governmental 5 and executing a power con- 
ferred by the Constitution for the benefit of all the people. 

That Congress may pass laws authorizing the acquiring of lands by con- 
demnation proceedings for a public use of the United States is not denied. 

Here the use contemplated is the pn aye of lands and water rights which 
are io ks improved 8 8 nto C and neea 5 

rivs urposes, or or storage purposes, the property (water) col- 
ected from such water rights and stored to be sold 40 Private individuals 
and ee und all for purposes of speculation or supposed gain, not to 
the public Treasury, but to the State, by increasing its population, productive 
power, and taxable property: 

There is no gain to the public Treasury, for the proceeds of fales are to go 
into the construction and maintenance of the irrigation works: no benefit to 
the United States, unless it be in the promotion of the interests and growth 
of a State or of a few States to the possible and probable detriment of the 


many. 

The water and water rights condemned are not to be keptand used by the 
General Government, but sold again for private use. Under the guise of con- 
demning lands and water rights for a public use, the use of the public, we, in 
fact, propose to condemn them for purposes of sale and appropriation to pri- 
vate use. The works thomselves, in the main, and the contro! and distribu- 
tion of the water is expressly made subject to State laws, and hence to State 
control. Private use thereof is the ultimate object, the public use being tem- 
porary and for speculative purposes. 

The right of eminent domain has never been exercised by the General 
Government for any such purpose. It has exercissd it in the following in- 
stances; 

Burt v. Merchants’ Ins. Co. (106 Mass., 356), for a post-office; Kohl v. United 
States (91 U. S., 367), for United States courts; United States v. Jones (100 
U. S., 513), to improve water communication between the Mississippi and 
Lake Michigan; United States v. Great Falls Manuf. Co. (112 U. S., 645), for 
supplying Washington with water; In re League Island (1 Brewster, 524), for 
a navy-yard: Gilmer v. Line Point (18 California, 229), for a fort; Reddall v. 
Bryan (14 Maryland, 444), for waterworks for Washington; Orr v. Quimby 
(54 N. H., 590); United States v. Chicago (7 How., 135), for military pa 1 
See also Constitution, Art. I. sec. 8; Fort Leavenworth v. Lowe (114 U. S., 
525); U. S. v. Gettysburg Elec. Rwy. Co. (160 U. S., 668), for marking battle- 
field of civil war. 

The power of the General Government to exercise such right for the pur- 
pose mentioned in this act is denied by authors of recogni ability. e 

There is a difference between the powers of the Federal Government and 
the powers of a State government in acquiring land within that State by 
the exercise of the right of eminent domain. This difference is thus ex- 

in Cooley's Constitutional Limitations, sixth edition, e G45: 

“As under the peculiar American system the protection and regulation of 
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vate oy eee and immunities in 
Ernment, and $ 


private parties, or of any other authority.” 

It may be said that if such lands are made productive, hence made more 
beaut the public taste will be tified, the people Poy made more 
proud of their country, and that therefore the general welfare will be pro- 
moted. Says ran (Cooley's Constitutional Limitations, 4th ed., p. 664): 

“It may be for the public benefit that all the wild lands of the State be 
improved and cultivated, all the lowlands drained, all the unsightly places 
beautified, all dilapidated buildings i ee by new, because all these 
things tend to give an aspect of beauty, thrift, and comfort to the country, 
and thereby to invite settlement, increase the value of lands, and gratify the 
public taste; but the common law has never sanctioned an appropriation of 
property based upon these considerations alone, and some er element 
must therefore be involved before the appropriation can be regarded as 
sanctioned by our constitutions. 

The reason of the case and the settled tice of free governments must 
be our guides in determining what is or is not to be regarded a public use, 
and that ouy can be considered such where the government is supplying 
its own n or is furnishing facilities for its citizens in regard to those 
matters of public necessity, conyenience, or welfare which, on account, of 
their peculiar character and the difficulty—perheps im ibility—of making 
provision for them otherwise, it is alike proper, We and needful for the 

vernment to provide.” 

In Wilson v. The Blackbird Creek Marsh Company (2 Peters (U. S.), 245, 
250, and 251), PSEM C. J., ee 

The act of assembly by which the plaintiffs were authorized to construct 
their dam shows plainly that this is one of those many creeks passing through 
a deep, level marsh og Aras the Delaware, up which the tide flows for some 
distance. The value of the property on its banks must be enhanced by ex- 
cluding the water from the marsh, and the health of the inhabitants proba- 
bly improved. Measures calculated to produce these objects, provided they 
do not come into collision with the powers of the General Government, are 
undoubtedly within those which are reserved to the States.“ 

15 * 1 that the power of condemnation for such a purpose rests solely in 

e e, 

The right of eminent domain can not lawfully be exercised unless the 
property taken is to remain in the 8 occupation, and enjoyment of 
the public or of ares 5 or the public use. Says Cooley (Const. 


Lim., p. 530, 531, 17 

“Nor could it be of importance that the public would receive incidental 
benefits, such as usually spring from the improvement of lands or the estab- 
lishment of prosperous private enterprises. The 2 55 use implies a posses- 
sion, occupation, and enjoyment of the land by the 3 at large, or b, 
public agencies; and a due protection to the rights o; ioe property wil 

reclude the Government from seizing it in the hands of the owner and turn- 
Ing it over to another on eu grounds of public benefit to spring from the 
more profitable use to which the latter er. devote it.“ 

The proposition is reduced to this, that the United States being the owner 
of large tracts of arid lands, situate within certain States over which it has 
no rights of sovereignty, but only those of private ownership, and having the 
constitutional right to“ dispose“ of them, and being desirous of disposing of 
them at a profit,and being also desirous of increasing the population and 

rity of the said States, and providing homes (not free, but for pay) for 
and intending to sell such lands to private owners for agricultural purposes, 
asserts the right toenter such States and condemn the landsand water rights 
owned by the individual citizens of such States for the p of construct- 
9 canals, ditches, ete., in which to gather and store, and through 
which to convey water to its arid lands wherever situated for the purpose of 
ae them and making them more productive and consequently more 
salable. 


In short, an individual owner (and that is the interest of the United 


States), for his own indirect benefit and ‘ible profit, proposes to condemn 
the lands of others for his own use on the plea t, as the use to which he 
proposes to put the condemned lands ultimately benefit large numbers 


of people in certain States, including his own and those attracted thither, 
such use is a public use—that is, a use for the benefit of all the people of the 
Union—and that the lands are, in fact, condemned for a public purpose. On 
such a plea the United States may pass laws to condemn the lands of one citi- 
zen to enlarge the dooryard of another, if by so doing it improves the neigh- 
borhood and attracts 5 and increases values. 

On such a plea the United States may engage in buying and selling lands 
situate within a State for mere profit, and then condemn adjacent propert 
on the grounds stated. The United States is not a dealer in real estate an 
has not the constitutional power to become such; it is nota real estate im- 

rovement society and has not the constitutional power to become such. 

ho objects and pu: s mentioned are not governmental objects or pur- 
poses. Nor is the principle of public use involved because the United States, 
the owner of such lands, is also the lawmaking body. 

The Government as owner must be regarded as an individual. As well 
might the legislature of a State laws to condemn the lands of others for 
the improvement of the individual properties of its members as for the 


United States to laws to condemn the lands of others for the improve- 


purpose be a public use of the United States, and it has the 
right of condemnation for such a rope then its will in such d is 
superior to the power of the State, for its sovereignty, whenever an 
eyer it exists is supreme.“ (Tennessee v. Davis, 100 U. S., 257; 


wher- 
; Martin v. 


ee OPA es 963; In re Neagle, 135 U. S., 61-62; Ex parte Siebold, 100 


U. S. 8 
“The United States is a Government with authority extending over the 
bat nn territory of the Union, acting upon the States and the people of the 


. While it is limited in the number of its powers, so far as its sover- 
pinty extents itissupreme. No State government can exclude it from the 
exercise of any authority conferred upon it by the Constitution * * * oj 


r 
withhold from it for a moment the cognizance of any subject which that in- 
strument has committed to it.“ 

The danger and unwisdom of conferring such power, even if it can lawfully 

be done, is & ent. 

The ion and e of lands within a State (including the 
mblic la: of the United States) is a matter peculiarly within the jurisdic- 
ion and province of such State in the exercise of its sovereign powers, and 

to its must the United States bow so far as its public lands situate therein 
are concerned when not held for governmental purposes, such as military 
reservations, post-office sites, etc. As to these it is a sovereign, but as to its 
public lands it is a mere owner or proprietor, as we have seen. (Fort Leaven- 
worth R. R. Co. v. Lowe, 114 U. S., 526-527; Pomeroy Riparian Rights, sec. 31.) 


THE BILL IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


Thus far we have pronon ps only the unconstitutionality of those provi 
sions in the bill providing for the condemnation of lands and water rights 
situate within a State. 

The bill is also unconstitutional because the Congress of the United States 
has no power to provide for the irrigation improvement of its public lands 
situate within a State—probably not those situate in a Territory. 

As the provisions of the bill providing for irrigation within a State are not 
separable from those providing for irrigation within a Territory (if that may 
constitutionally be done), but the whole subject is embraced in general lan- 
guage, and the good (if any) is only separable from the bad by construction, 
not by ringed ig words, the whole bill is unconstitutional. (United States 
v. Ha 106 U. S., 629, 637, 642; United States v. Reese, 92 U. S., 214; Baldwin 
v. Franks, 120 U. S., 685-686.) 3 

“To give effect to the rule that when part of the statute is constitutional 
and part is unconstitutional, that which is constitutional will, if possible, be 
enforced, and that which is unconstitutional will be rejected, the two parts 
must be capable of separation, so that each can be read by itself. Limita- 
tion by construction is not ration.“ 

The bill is unconstitutio because the improvement of public lands for 
sale is not a governmental purpose or an object for which the Government 
was established or the. nation founded, nor is it incidental thereto. It is not 
necessary to the preservation of the Government or to the discharge of gov- 
ernmental functions, 

i Second. The Constitution confers no such power, expressly or by implica- 
on. 

Third. The Constitution in express terms designedly limits the powers of 
Congress over our public lands to the disposition thereof and the making of 
needful rules and regulations respecting same. 

Will anyone contend that a law of Congress provi for the survey and 
28 the public domain within a State (and where the sovereign power 
of the State prevails) into farms and the planting of trees and the erection 
of farm bui etc., thereon, and the payment for, such improvements 
out of the public (or from the p es thereof) and the 
sale of such farms to individuals for purposes of culture would be con- 
stitutional? Isa nation formed or a government of its people provided for 
any such er ars 

he Constitution neither refers to nor expressly mentions any such power. 
That power exists if the constitutional power to pass this bill exists. 

When the Constitution was framed and adopted the United States owned 
vast tracts of public lands called territory ” (sec. 3. Art. IV). As owner it 
might improve, or use, or rent, or sell. It could do either or all. 

ut in dealing with the subject the fathers of the Republic, in their wis- 
dom, foresaw what might be attempted, to wit, perpetual Government 
ownership of lands and a system of governmental landlordism—fendalism— 
the General Government en, in improving and renting its lands for 
agricultural purposes and thus holding the citizens within Government con- 
trol and subjection without interest in the soil. A feudal tenure to lands 
without ownership is thus defined by Blackstone: 

“The fundamental maxim of all feudal tenure is this: That all lands were 
originally granted out by the sovereign and are therefore holden of the 
crown.’ 

Opposed to such a system and designing to prevent its establishment, our 
fathers wrote into the fundamental law of the land a provision limiting and 
restricting the powers of the General Government and of Congress over its 
own public lands, viz (section 3, Article IV, Constitution): 

“The Congress have power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and re; tions respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States or of any particular State.” 


e 1 lcs e wers of the Government as an owner were ex- 
ressly limited and ted. so far as 8 is concerned, to the power 
o dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or other pro’ ese words were 


ty belonging to the United States.” 
carefully sel and designedly, deliberately, and wisely used for a purpose 
which ought to be respected by the Congress of the United States. 

The power to of lands does not include as incident thereto the 
power to improve or even repair, and it has been universally so held. A 
power of attorney tosell and convey lands does not include the power to re- 
pair or toimprove. We may care for them, preserve them, survey and plot 
them, sell off the timber, and lease the mining landsin the Territories, for 
this is but a disposition of the ores and metals therein, and if in so doing we 
incidentally improve such lands we do not violate the Constitution. 

But when we enact a law the sole purpose of which is to improveand make 
productive arid and unproductive lands for the purpose of sale, we have de- 

rted from our constitutional right and are exercising a power impliedly 

enied to Congress. That power which is not expressed or necessarily im- 
puna is as positively denied to Congress as though expressly prohibited, 
uch powers are reserved to the States or retained by the people. 

See tenth amendment to the Constitution. 

Martin v. Hunter's Lessee (1 Wheat., #26). 

7 ed by 1 defining it and bounding it, 

when a power is confe: language de itan nding 
that is excluded which is not in terms included. 

There is no doubt in our minds that the Constitution by plain implication 
denies to Congress the pones to provide for the general improvement of the 
public lands intended for sale, not use, by the Government with the object 
of making them more ‘oductive and consequently more marketable. 

Control over interstate commerce is expressly given to Conroe Dy the 
Constitution, but without any such warrant the Congress of the United 
States now proposes (if it enacts this bill into law) to assume control of all 
interstate waters above and beneath the surface, and, if not interstate in 
their natural flow, to make them so, so far as necessary, for the purpose of 
irrigating its arid lands and so making them marketable. 
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DANGERS OF SUCH POWER. 


Under this bill the Secretary of the Interior (if provided with money 
enough) may divert the headwaters of the Missouri River into the State of 
Utah or Idaho or of Nevada. If such power of diversion for the pu: of 
arid lands exists, me navigability of public rivers may be seri- 


ting 
oual im if not destroy: 
e SU right and power of the Federal Government to irrigate pub- 
lic lands for sale come in direct conflict with the pore expressly 5 
by the © commerce, and which 


Constitution to controland maintain intersta’ 
pra and interest shall prevail in controlling the water rights of the Far 

est will depend upon a muster of forces in the Congress of the United 
States. If power toa 88 and control those waters for both ed See 
3 exists, it is self-evident that no Congressional action should en 
which will or may impair the navigability of streams upon the lower waters 
of which great towns have sprung up, relying for their on the 
natural and unobstructed flow of the streams themselves and no’ rfer- 
ence with the watersheds, springs, and small streams which feed these great 


waterways. 
The power of the Secretary of the Interior under the provisions of this bill 
ited to the collection and retention of surplus waters. He may col- 
lect and retain the headwaters of rivers at all seasons without restraint and, 
while artificially watering lands now arid and unproductive, destroy thou- 
sands of farms in now fertile regions or deprive their owners in the summer 
season or the season of their water supply for and even or- 
dinary household uses. To confer such a power on the Secretary of the In- 
terior,if we can, is unwise and will involve the Government in endless 
and claims for damage and destroy more property by far than the value of 


all the irrigated lands. 
THE WELFARE CLAUSE. 


But it is contended that section 8 of Article I of the Constitution confers 


gress shall have power * 2 * to provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United States.’ 

It is contended that any act or expenditure that adds to the productive- 
ness and hore main tages A to the value and salability of the public lands within 
a State conduces to the general welfare. that consequently the irrigation 
of our arid lands at The pubis expense is authorized LA Tonm Constitution. 

Just how the expenditure of millions of dollars of the public funds, nota 
penny of which is to be returned to the Treasury of the United States for 
the use or benefit of the people, for the improvement of the public lands 
will promote the general welfare is not exactly apparent. Co: e for the 
take of the argument that the lands will be more valuable, more desirable, 
more salable, and will be more speedily settled when irrigated, stillitis a 
conceded fact that under the provisions of the bill not a penny of 
profit will accrue to the le of the United States. In a 
sense there is a dead loss to the 
one to ten billions of dollars. It may be more, but can not be less. 

It is contended that eventuall 


as the original construction and that constant re will be necessary as 
ined. The income yay use (even CA t the 


a 
tion, more i homer more consumption, more sources of taxatio 
in l es and within States to that we now have and enjoy will hardly 


be claimed to —- the gene 


. 684): 
“It may be for the sen benefit’: that all the wild lands of the State be 
„all the lowlands drained, all the magnes laces 


ve an aspect of beauty, thrift, 7 
thereb; invite settlement, increase the value of lands, and gra’ of the 
i Tasto; but the common law has never sanctioned an a priation of 
property based upon these considerations alone, and some 
must therefore be involved before the appropriation can be 
sanctioned by our constitutions. The reason of the case and 
pous of free governments must be our guides in determining what is or 

not to be regarded a public use, and that only can be conside: such where 
the Government is supplying its own needs, or is furnishing facilities for its 
citizens in regard to those matters of public necessity, convenience, or wel- 
fare which, on account of th r character and the difficulty—per- 
hapsimpossibility—of making provision for them otherwise, it is alike proper, 
useful, and nee for the Government to provide.” 

In Wilson v. The Blackbird Creek Company (2 Peters (U. S.), 245, 
250, and 251) Marshall, C. J., says: 

The act of assembly by which the plaintiffs were authorized to construct 
their dam shows plainly that this is one of those — — creeks passing through 
a deep level marsh adjoining the Delaware, up which the tide flows for some 
distance. The value of the property on its banks must be enhanced by ex- 
cluding the water from the marsh, and the health of the inhabitants proba- 
bly improved. Measures calculated to produce these objects, provided they 
do not come into collision with the powers of the General Government, are 
undoubtedly within those which are reserved to the States.” 

It would seem clear from this that the power to improve lands and add to 
their valuc and beauty must be within those reserved to the States gener- 
ally as to all lands within the State and not one confe: upon or surren- 
dered to the General Government, even as to lands owned the General 
Government, for the powers of Congress over same are limited, as we have 
seen, by the Constitution. 

In Fallbrook Irrigation District v. Bradley (164 U. S., 112) it was held ek 


her element 


lic purpose. 


th 
(See pp. 100, etc.) But this falls far short of intimating 
the Government o 


the United States ma: 


be irrigated for sale, not use, by the 
The State being the sovereign and having the 
for a public use, and the to improve 


retention and use by the people, the common and perpetual good of the State 


and all its people, it was ly held the law of California vali 
irrigation a public use for w. — might be condemned. eae 


CONFLICTING PROVISIONS. 


Just how the provisions of this bill, if enacted into law, are to be carried 
into effect isa problem no member of this House can solve and one that no 
COSY section € ik ts provided that whan th ts for a maj 

n when the payments fora or portion of 
the tants ted from the waters of 2 the works constoactea are 
neg eget and operation of such irrigation works shall 
e lands irrigated thereby” under “such form of or- 
ganization as gr flrs acceptable to the Secretary of the Interior.“ Pro- 
v That the title to and the management and operation of the reservoirs 
works necessary for their protection and operation shall remain in 
kae water i be in th irs which t opera 
water e reservoirs w. can not o; te otherwise than 
through the ditches, canals, ete., connected therewith, and hence all the irri- 
gation works, canals, ditches, etc., will be necessary for their operation.“ 

‘Thus far the management and operation of these worksare given to only two 
different ies: First, to the owners of the land who first purchase irrigated 

those who later no will in the matter atall; and second. 

purposes Of this Dill Is reduced to the Secelarf of the ite ter). Wines tan 

ur poses e Secre! of the Interior). wiil 
Eta control in case of nt is not stated. 

— section 8 now comes in and still further complicates the matter. That 
section says: 

“Src. rie That nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting or intended 
to affect or to in any way interfere with the laws of any State or Territory 
relating to the control, appropriation, use, or distribution of water used in 
irrigation, but State and Territorial laws shall govern and control in the ap- 
propriation, use, and distribution of the waters rendered available by the 
works constructed under the provisions of this act: Provided, That the right 
to the use of water acquired under the 5 of this act shall be appur- 
tenant to the land ted, and beneficial use shall be the basis, the meas- 
ure, and the limit of the right.” s 

It is conceded on all hands that it will be utterly impracticable and usu- 

le to have the reservoirs containing the water located in the 

te with the land to be ted and some considerable portion of 
tion works connected with and fed from such reservoirs. It 

that reservoirs, or at least the water supply, for tion in 

Nevada must be located in California. California by her laws will control 

the a riation “` of the water, for it is in that State, and will also deter- 

ity the reservoirs shall disc 


ted (which land is owned and controlled by ns of the State of 
Nevada), and “beneficial use be the basis, the measure, and the t 
of the ht to the use and of beneficial use of 


ht.” These questions of the 
red waters must be d y 
and in case of dispute by the courts of the United States, for Federal laws 
grant them, while by the first part of the section the control, appropriation, 
use, and distribution of water used in irrigation is to be governed by Terri- 
torial or State laws administered in the State or Territorial courts, as the 
case mey be. The entryman in Nevada must look tothe United States for 
his right to Kent; to California for his water, and to Nevada for his right to 


use and te it. 

As to lands within a State, Congress can pass no valid law ma these 
water rights appurtenant to the land, for this is legislation as to estate 
(relating to the law of 1 situate within a State and abies toits 
sovereignty and any laws it sees fit to pass. (See Pomeroy on Ripari 
Rights, sec. 81, already quoted.) The owner of real estate, in selling it, can 
confer no benefits nor impose any restrictions running with and connected 
with the 8 on aoe land that are not subject to the laws of the State 


in which t the State being sovereign. 
Again, to be clear, the United States as to its public lands in a State is onl 
an owner with the 


hts of private ible legis the same as those of an indi- 
is i nion as a State, the sovereignty 


the limit of the right is uestionably unconstitutional. 

The unwisdom of the Federal Government in undertaking this irrigation 
scheme is thus plainly demonstrated. If, in the future, the welfare of the 
nation demands such works and the States find themselves unable to irri- 
gate the lands within their respective jurisdictions, the necessary power to 
enter States and condemn water rights and lands and bring them all under 
Federal control can be given by the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment. But present conditions are not imperative, and there is no constitu- 
tional power to enact this bill or enforce its provisions. 

The ture of millions of dollars, the possible necessity for the ex- 
penditure of other millions, for the direct 5 of making pavs lands 
productive and marketable, and the indirec — aa of saama the wealth 
and SRA of a few of the forty-five States, is a project calling for most 
serious . t and careful consideration. This we have given the nee 
with the result stated, and we must therefore oppose the bill reported m 
the committee. < 

GEO. W. RAY. 


I concur in the opinion that there is a total want of authority in Congress 
to pass the bill in question, or, in fact, any bill proriding for national irri 
tion. Butif Co had 


š mgress the power, and it was generally conceded that thi 
subject of national i tion was one worthy of the attention of Con it 
would, in my judgment, be impossible to en 


ter n the proposed p be- 
cause it embraces more than one State and the Federal overnment would 


poration, ty, and would have no power to 

purchase or condemn property needed for thi 

other than the Federal Government; would be subject to the varying laws 

of the differeet Sta 

to the detriment of 
M is 

tion 
and im- 
JOHN J. JENKINS. 


[Mr. TONGUE addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 
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Mr. TIRRELL. Mr. Chairman, allusion has been made, I 
think by every speaker who has preceded me, to the position of the 
dominant political parties of this country upon the measure now 
before the House. I know that some upon this floor have during 
this session of Congress intimated that the planks of party plat- 
forms should be followed in the breach as well as in the observance, 
but I am one of those who believe that the planks of the dominant 
political parties of our country are the crystallization of the opin- 
ions of the 5 upon the industrial and commercial conditions 
in which the people are interested; that they are not the ebullitions 
of embryotic statesmen or the profound deductions of some politi- 
cian at the midnight hour. They are not to be disregarded. en 
we accepted our nominations, we accepted them agreeing to stand 
by them. We argued them before the le. We were elected 
upon the strength of them, and we pl our constituents that 
we would, if possible, see enacted into law the principles which 
they represent. * 

Therefore, I say that, unless this measure, which is in accord- 
ance with the platforms of the two great political parties of the 
country, is either extravagant, ineffective, illegal, or unconstitu- 
tional, we are in duty bound to see to it that it is enacted into 
law. Therefore, before I proceed to speak upon the merits of 
this bill I desire to call the attention of the House to the objec- 
tions which have been raised and which have more or less been 
referred to by those who have preceded me and which are em- 
bodied in the elaborate report of the minority of this committee. 
The chief of these objections is that, while the Government owns 
its public lands, it can only dispose of them so that all the pro- 
coeds of the sale go to the Treasury of the United States and 
can only be expended fer general governmental 8 

The gentleman from New York, if I understood his position 
distinctly, laid down the doctrine that so limited was the sover- 
eignty of this country over its own property that it could not put 
a fence around its own public lands; that it could not remove a 
bowlder from them; that it could not cut down a tree upon them; 
that it could not make a road through them; that it could do 
nothing with them; that they must lie a Desert of Sahara for all 
time to come, because under the present condition of things it is 
absolutely impossible that they can be utilized for any general 
p by the people of the country. 

ow, to see whether that is the case, I ask you to examine the 
report of the chairman of the Judiciary Committee and see if in 
that report there is one decision which substantiates the position 
he takes. There is no law to back it up. He makes the asser- 
tion and then he passes on to consider a different principle of 
law, to which I shall allude in a moment. Whereas, if the gen- 
tleman had taken the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for last Tuesday 
he would have seen in that RECORD an opinion of the Attorney- 
General of the United States, to which I will now briefly advert, 
which contradicts every principle he laid down here in regard not 
only to the ownership of our public lands, but to their disposition. 
This opinion is backed up by authorities which are cited, and this 
opinion and these authorities go to show that the United States in 
its sovereign capacity has as absolute control over its public lands 
as any ordinary property owner under the common law. Let me 

your attention to one or two sentences from that opinion as 
aupara nE Se position which I am now taking. Al these state- 
ments are backed up by references to decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The term “territory ” as here used is merely descriptive of the kind of 
property and is equivalent to the word “ lands.’ 

I call your attention, gentlemen, to this principle of law laid 
down by the Attorney-General: 5 

The Government has, with respect to its own lands, the right of an ordi- 
nary 5 8 to maintain its Possession and to prosecute rs. It 
may deal with such lands precisely as any private individual may deal with 
his farming property. 

If a private individual can not improve and irrigate his own 
farm, then all ideas in regard to the ownership of property are 
futile. Later the opinion goes on to gay: 


the 3 ear of an individual 8 supplemented with the 
pow to make and enforce its own laws for the assertion of those rights and 
zor Toe 8 pee and full and complete management, control, and protection 
I can not on this point cite any more cases in substantiation of 
this principle, because my time is exceedingly limited. There- 
fore, I pass on to the second objection, which the minority report 
makes, drawn by the distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Ray]. The gentleman devotes four pages of his report to 
the citation of what he claims to be the law bearing upon this 
pot that this bill ought not to pass because the United States 
not the power of condemnation of private property, and that 
private property must be condemned for the suc establish- 
ment and carrying out of these irrigation works. 
Mr. RAY of New York. Will the gentleman permit me? 


Mr. TIRRELL. No; my time is so limited that I can not do 
it. I have only twenty mirutes and I have a great deal to say. 


I want to say to the gentleman that if he had taken the pains to 
look up the facts as to whether any private lands at all would 
have to be taken for these projects that he has taken to look 155 
cases which do not have any bearing upon the question, he woul 
have ascertained, as I have ascertained—from the Geological Sur- 
vey—that there are over 400 sites as to which the expense has been 
determined, the amount of water which can be used, and what 
will have to be done to carry the water to the arid lands. Four 
hundred of those sites have now been thoroughly examined and 
the expense ascertained, and I am informed by those in authority, 
by the Geological Survey, that not one of these sites will require 
the condemnation of any private land for years to come, and only 
a few under any circumstances. 

And even where private lands would have to be condemned 
they inform me that by a slight change and some additional ex- 
pense the location can be made different and the condemnation 
of any private lands whatever avoided. 

But does not the gentleman know, after the examination of the 
authorities, that it is not necessary that the United States should 
condemn private property in order to carry out the completion of 
its works? For three-quarters of a century the lands acquired by 
the United States were acquired by the condemnation of the States 
themselves and then turned over by the States tothe Federal Gov- 
ernment. The site upon which the Boston post-office has been 
constructed within thirty years is upon lands which were con- 
demned by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and then con- 
veyed to the Federal Government. Does anyone believe, if 
any of this land should have to be condemned. that the State which 
would receive by its condemnation unbounded wealth in the fnture 
in the development of their arid lands into arable lands would 
hesitate for one moment to cooperate with the United States and 
condemn all that may be necessary? 

Does the gentleman believe that if there was a strip of private 
property necessary to the completion of this work that it would 
not at once, without money and without price, be conveyed? 
Any combination of private owners would offer their land to the 
Government without any compensation whatever, because these 
lands as they are now held are absolutely worthless, while if the 
irrigation was completed it would make the contiguous lands of 
the property owners valuable in the future. 

Let me quote from some of the authorities given in this minor- 
ity report, that you may see, from the very cases selected to prove 
their proposition, they are not sustained: 

Cherokee Nation v. Southern Kansas Railroad Company (135 U. S., 656): 
Whatever may be the necessities or conclusions of theoretical law as toemi- 
nent domain or anything else, it must be received as a tulate of the Con- 
stitution that the Government is invested with full and complete power to 


execute and ca: out its p 2 * All lands are held subject to 
the authority of the General Government to take them for such objects as 
are germane to the execution of the N Sar pet to it. 
nited States v. Ge burg (160 U. S., 668): Any act of Congress which 
plainly and directly tends to enhance the respect and love of its citizens for 
the institutions of his country, and to quicken and strengthen his motives to 
defend, and which is germane to and intimately connected with and approxi- 
mate to the exercise of some one or all of the powers nted b Congress, 
must be valid and the proposed use come wi sur description, + 
The power to condemn for this purpose need not be plainly and unmistak- 
ably deduced from an: oes Bren powers; any number 
of these P ater ma grouped er, aninference from them all 
may be wn that the power claimed has been conferred. 
uxton v. River Bridge Sor ger pase (U. S., 153): Whenever it becomes neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of any object within the authority of Congress 
to exercise the rigħt of eminent domain and take ithe lands, making just 
compensation to the owne: 50 may do this with or without a con- 
current act of the State in which the land lies. 
tutional Limitations, 522: If the public interest can in any 
e taking of private property, it must rest in the wis- 
legislatures whether the benefit to the public will be of sufficient 
eens to render it expedient for them to exercise the right of eminent 


omain. 

United States v. Railroad Bri Company (6 McLain, 517) and Ilinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company (20 Law rter, 630): Held that the United States, 
acting through has the right of eminent domain for all 
incidental to the exercise of the power conferred by the Constitu 


such as exist by necessary implication. 


There is a long array of authorities absolutely asserting that 
re rara eee a the right to 2 ere wherever 
it may necessary for the carrying out of any of the powers 
specified in the Constitution or incidental thereto, whether it be 
for the common defense or for the general welfare. 

Without citing further from this long list of authorities, all 
upon one side of this question, I claim that if the gentleman 
rests his case upon the elaborate discussion which he has made 
in his report upon the condemnation of private lands for the 
public use, then he is resting his case upon an absolutely false 
ground. The last ground argued by the minority is that this 
use of water is not a public use, and the bill is therefore uncon- 
stitutional. This has been well answered bythe gentleman from 
Oregon, who has raised the question of public use. If the gentle- 
man from New York,had examined the authorities thoroughly, 
as he ought to have done, he would have found an opinion of the 


one of the 


m and 
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that the use of 
e Mississippi has 


Supreme Court of the United States, assertin 


water is a public use, and no State west of 
ever decided otherwise. 

And I desire to quote here what Judge Hare says, one of the 

greatest commentators of the Constitution. He calls attention 
to a very interesting feature of this whole discussion, namely, 
that, owing to the principles of our constitutional law, it is al- 
most impossible for the courts of the United States to decide this 
question, since it is primarily a question for the legislature and 
not for the courts. He speaks of Monroe’s recantation. contained 
in the message above referred to, and says that it was, like that of 
Madison, of the earlier date— 
a virtual adoption of the Hamiltonian theory, that the power of the Congress 
over the is in effect absolute as to the appropriation of money for 
any object which in their judgment will conduce to the defense of the coun- 
try or promote its welfare. Such, in fact, has been the practice since the 
Government went into operation, and the right can scarcely be questioned in 
the face of a usage which will soon extend ough an entire century. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a short question? | 

Mr. TIRRELL. I do not know that I can. Iwould state to | 
the gentleman from Illinois I have only twenty minutes. 

Mr. MANN. It may bein the line that you are stating. If 400 
sites can be acquired without condemnation of private land, why 
not strike that feature out of the bill? 

Mr. TIRRELL. I think the bill would be just as strong, if my | 
opinion is correct, if that were stricken out as if it were in, from | 
the information I have received from the Geological Survey. 

Mr. MANN. Why not strike it out, then? 

Mr. TIRRELL. Because it may be needed in time to come in 
a few cases, and it does not do any harm. There is ample author- 
ity of law and of fact to sg ii there. 

Mr. RAY of New York. ill the gentieman allow me an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. TIRRELL. Imust decline to yield, for I have only twenty 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I want to know if you intend 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Iam appealing to the gentleman to 
see whether he will yield to me. | 
Mr. TIRRELL. I do not propose to yield, because my time is 

80 


limited. 

Mr. RAY of New York. You do not mean to misrepresent 
me? You do not mean to state that I said the Government had 
no power to condemn lands for any purpose? 

Mr. TIRRELL. We will have to stand upon what the gentle- 
man says. as reported in the RECORD, and I stand by what I un- 
derstood him to say. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Oh, well, I will answer the 
man ae when he insists on misrepresenting me and 

Da ely. 
z r. TIRRELL. Ido not wish to be so foolish before this highly 
intelligent body of gentlemen here as to willfully make a mis- 
statement. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Why do you not answer it? 

Mr. TIRRELL. I have not the time to do so. If water is a 
public use; if the Federal Government can make all necessary 
rules for the regulation and management of its own property; if 
it can provide for the common defense and general welfare, all 
of which is asserted in the Constitution, there is little left to argue 
on this ground. Iadvise the opposition to go back to the funda- 
mental sources from which they drew their legal inspiration and 
turn to Kent’s Commentaries, volume 2, page 532, and read the 
following: 

The reason of the case and the settled practice of every government must 
be our guides in determining what is and what is not to be regarded as a 
public use, and that only can be considered such where the government is 
supplying its own needs or is furnishing facilities for its citizens in re- 
gard to those matters of e necessity, commerce, or welfare Which, on 
account of their peculiar character and the difficulty, perhaps impossibility, 


of making provision for them otherwise, it is proper, useful, and needful for 
the government to provide. 


BENEFITS RATHER THAN INJURES THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


I desire to call attention to another section of this bill, inasmuch 
as I believe I am the only Eastern member on the Committee on 
Irrigation, certainly the only one from the northeastern section 
a a country with the exception of the gentleman from New 

ork. 

In the early path of this session the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania advanced an argument against this bill to which I wish to 
advert. While I admire his versatility, ability, and genial quali- 
ties, I can not agree with his economic statements relative to this 
subject. They are not substantiated by the results of the exami- 
nation of the agricultural data of either Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, or the Eastern States generally, to which he referred. He 
realizes, as all realize, that when the arid lands of this country 
are irrigated they will rival in richness and productiveness the 
most favored lands of ancient Egypt. Indeed he asserts that 1 


entle- 
oes it 


acre will produce as much as 6 acres of average land in the States 
of the middle West. 

From this he draws the gloomy conclusion that previous de- 
velopment of the great West has forced down the valuation of 
farm lands in the Eastern States 50 per cent, with a corresponding 
decline in farm products. He asserts that for thirty-five years 
the farmers have seen a decline in value year by year of the old 
homestead. That now, just as prosperity begins to dawn upon 
the Eastern farmer, this irrigated-land tyranny threatens to strike 
him down. Competition must be suppressed, The productive 
acreage of the country must be curtailed. No more farms must 
be given by the Government to the American farmer. Those 
arid plains must remain undeveloped. The Eastern farmer must 
be protected, until far off in the indefinite future when divisions 
and subdivisions of Eastern farms, developed to their best capacity, 
no longer afford homes or sustenance adequate to our population, 
85 shall be forced to open up these lands by some such plan as 
this. 

Surely, as one living in an Eastern State, surrounded by East- 
ern farmers, if the gentleman from Pennsylvania has correctly 
stated the facts, I ought to be the last one to stand here to vote 
for a measure which will reduce my neighbors and friends to 
poverty and distress. ‘ 

So I had a curiosity to make an examination into the agricul- 
tural data of Massachusetts to see whether his statements were 
substantiated by the actual facts. I find that in Massachusetts, 
whose total area is 8,040 square miles, 4,917, or 61.2 per cent, are 
included in farms. The total number of farms in the State are 
87,715. The increase of farms in the last decade in Massachu- 
setts is 9.7 per cent. The value of farms*in every county in Mas- 
sachusetts increased, except in the county of Dukes, which is a 
small island in the Atlantic Ocean. The number of farmsin 1900 
exceeded the number of farms ten years ago by 3,341. The total 
value of live stock increased 11.2 between 1890 and 1900. The 
average gross income per acre for all the farm lands in the State 
was $10.81. There is an average ownership of 103 farms to every 
100 owners. All of these farms, with the exception of a very 
few, report an income, and those very few are run by wealthy 
men for pleasure, and no income is reported from them at all. 

Now, the agricultural data of Pennsylvania has not been pre- 

ed by the Census Department, and I was only able to obtain a 
ew figures. But I find that the statement of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will hardly stand the test of examination. The 
value of farm products in Pennsylvania in 1899, as compared with 
1889, show an increase of $24,978,432, or 20 per cent increase in 
value during the last ten years. 

Now, lest I may be considered as having selected Eastern States 
making the most favorable showing, I want to call your atten- 
tion to the banner State for abandoned farms, New Hampshire, 
as showing the trend of agricultural development in the eastern 
section of the country. Out of its 5,640 square miles included in 
farms, 1,300 are embraced in the White Mountain region, which 
has a rocky and unproductive soil. Indeed, it is only near the 
coast and river valleys that the soil is very fertile. The islands, 
without skillful and energetic management, can not successfully 
cultivate either vegetables or cereals. Since 1850 there has been 
a decrease in acreage under cultivation. The New Hampshire 
farmer realized that wheat and corn could not be raised amid 
rocks and bowlders in competition with the Western farmer; that 
he must make a readjustment of farm methods; that the intensive 
cultivation of small areas of the most fertile soil must supersede 
the general cultivation of the land; that the cultivation of cereals 
must be abandoned, and dairy, poultry raising, market garden- 
ing, and fruit take their place. 

While this evolution has occurred, the total farm acreage in 
fifty years has increased only 6.4, and unimproved land has 
increased to a marked degree; yet the total value of farm prop- 
erty has increased since 1850 $19,410,073, of which over 25 per 
cent, or $5,634,520, must be credited to the last ten years. The 
value of farm products in 1899 was 54.4 greater than 1889. An 
examination of farm valuations in detail shows a like satisfactory 
comparison, demonstrating that the New Hampshire farmer, 
meeting the requirements of evolution in farm production the 
West has created, has by attention to the local demand which a 
rapidly increasing urban population has brought about enriched 
himself in fields in which no rival can compete and in which he 
was never more secure or indispensable. 

No, ſthe New England farmer does not confine his vision to the 
few ac which surround his ancestral home by the slopes of 
the New England hills or along the rivers where his farm is lo- 


cated. epee) 
He looks beyond the artificial boundaries which separate his 
from contiguous States to the fertile prairies of the West, even 


to the Rocky Mountains, near which the arid lands are located. 
He knows that the prosperity of one section of his country is re- 
flected to every other; that every section is bound together by an 
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indissoluble chain, one link of which can not be weakened without 
imperiling the whole; that where the manufacturing interests of 
the East are depressed the markets for Western products are 
curtailed, and when the crops of the West fail our manufac- 
turers find a limited demand for their woolens, cotton goods, 
boots and shoes, machinery, and implements among the Western 
farmers. 

The great home market, first of all, must be protected in accord- 
ance with the doctrine long maintained in New England, and our 
whole country is that market,\for our transportation charges are 
so low and our freight facilities so great, unhampered by taxa- 
Gon or restrictions, that for trade purposes every State is as one 

omain- 


oat PROVIDES FOR OUR SURPLUS POPULATION. 


There is another matter of inestimable importance to the New 
England farmer, laborer, and merchant. or years a tide of 
immigration, like a great billow, has been rolling in upon our 
shores. On an average for twenty years, yearly, nearly half a 
million foreigners have settled here: I append herewith the fig- 
ures as furnished by the Immigration Bureau: 

Number of immigrants arrived in the United States each year from 1882 to 1901, 
both inclusive. 


Immi- 
gran 
arrived. 


Period. Period. 


Zer ening June 80 Year ending June 90 


e: 
1892 


In 1891 487,918 immigrants settled in the United States; of 
this number, 148,686 had no occupation, 54,753 were farm labor- 
ers. For the first four months of this year 233,087 arrived—an in- 
crease of 51.3 per cent over the same period for 1901. The num- 
ber arriving in May su any previous May in our history, 
indicating that the number this year will exceed even the banner 
year of 1882. I append another table, indicating for the last four 
years the countries from which they came: 


Countries. 1898. 1899. | 1900. 1901. 
Austria-Hungary, total .......--------- 59,797 62,491 | 114,847 113,320 
r 6985 1,101 1,196 1,579 
Denmark 1,946 2,690 2,926 3, 655 
France... 1,990 1, 694 1,739 3.150 
Germany 17,111 17,476 18.507 21,651 
Greece 2,339 2, 333 3,771 5,910 
Italy, continental 58,613 77,419 | 100,135 135, 996 
Netherlands _.... 767 1,029 1,735 2,349 
Norway 4,938 6,705 9.575 12,248 
Poland P 
Portugal 1.717 2, 054 4,232 4,165 
Rouminia 200 1,606 6,459 7,155 
Russia and Finland 20,828 60, 982 90, 787 85, 257 
Servia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro 657 
DRI eran nee aot oben eiserm ns 577 385 355 592 
Sweden 12,388 12,797 18, 650 23,331 
Switzerland sa 1,246 1,326 1,152 2,201 
Turkey in Europe 176 s3 235 387 
A A 38,022 45,181 48, 237 45,546 
Total- Ee Eee 217,786 | 297,349 | 424,700 469, 237 


What becomes of this vast swarm of people, exceeding each 
year the population of two of the New England States, any one 
of the three new Territories which, by the vote of the House, we 
admitted to statehood, as well as many States west of the Missis- 


sippi. They are diverted to the great manufacturing States in 
the North Atlantic division of the country. Sixty-five per cent 
of them are congested into New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 


Boston, and our manufacturing cities and towns. They crowd 
ont the American wage-earner from the avocations through which 
he has earned his livelihood. Unaccustomed to the luxuries and 
content with a tithe of the necessities of life which the Ameri- 
can laborer has enjoyed, able to exist on a portion of the wage 
paid to the American citizen, he has superseded him to a large 
degree in unskilled work, driven him from his Eastern home, 
sent him to the undeveloped West, and forced him to the home- 
steads a generous Government has given. . 

What shall be done in view now of the scarcity of farm lands 
for homesteaders in America? Can we divert this foreign popu- 
lation to where competition will not strangle the American wage- 
earner and place it where new fields await development? How 


are we going to do it? Iremember watching the chairman of the 
Immigration Committee while he was waiting like ‘‘ patience on 
a monument smiling at grief for his bill to be brought up. It 
is true that we attached to that bill an educational test, which I 
heartily approved and yoted for, but remember that a bill with 
such a provision has been for months slumbering at the other end 
of the Capitol. We have never had an immigration law that was 
restrictive. They have simply prohibited the landing of idiots, 
the insane, and those who, by physical incapacity, would be a 
charge upon the public. Iam in favor of drastic measures on 
this subject, but have little hope of seeing them enacted into law. 
So I favor this bill, under which the intelligent, progressive, 
loyal, and 8 American can have opened up for settlement 
lands capable of e people and provide em- 
ployment for our surplus labor until some enactment by which 
intelligent and assimilative immigration, not detrimental to the 
laboring people of this country, can be secured. 


SURPLUS PRODUCTS FOR OUR ORIENTAL TRADE. 

So generally have the humid publiclands been entered upon 
that land values in sections of the West have already advanced 
to over $20 an acre, and it is said that 25,000 American citizens 
have left Wisconsin, Minnesota, and adjoining States to open up 
farms in Canada during the past year. ile the reclamation of 
the arid lands protects and creates a homé market, it will also fur- 
nish our surplus products for the oriental trade, whose expansion 
has been marvelous during the last decade. These lands arè a thou- 
sand miles nearer the Pacific than they are to the Atlantic coast. 
Our interoceanic railroads bring them into close communication 
with the Pacific ports. We can form no conception without an ex- 
amination of the strides our oriental trade is making. The ton- 


nage of San Francisco in 1900 was 3,025,969, an increase in one 


year of 348,444 tons. 

Ten years ago Seattle did not have a steamer leaving her port 
for the Orient. To-day there are four regular lines from that 
city. The wheat exports of Puget Sound have increased 5,000 per 
cent in twenty years and 500 per cent in ten. Its tonnage in 1900 
was over 2,277,000, and the total imports and exports nearly 
$30,000,000. Theexports to Japan have increased since 1881 from 
6 to 17 per cent of the total trade of that country, and the United 
Kingdom, our chief rival in that trade, which supplied over 52 
per cent of those imports in 1881, furnished but 20 per cent in 
1901. Our exportations to that country have multiplied 240 times 
in this period, and we now stand second in foreign commerce 
there among the nations of the worlq. The demand for shipping 
facilities on the Pacific coast has swamped the resources of every 
transportation company. 

Six new steamers will enter the Pacific coast Orient trade this 
year, capable of carrying 575,000 tons of freight a year. It must 
be remembered that the Orient can not increase its own food 
production to any great extent. The limit of agricultural de- 
velopment appears to have been reached in Japan and China. 
Even in Siberia, which has been su to be a fertile country 
adapted to wheat, it is found that climatic conditions are an in- 
superable obstacle to successful agriculture, and travelers mark 
upon the banks of the Amur the great stacks of American wheat 
and flour. Even now a famine is blighting that country, and 
while their mines, fisheries, and forests teem with wealth, the 
necessaries of life must be imported, and should be largely im- 
pore from the United States. We occupy the vantage ground. 

o nation is so well equipped and so accessible as our own. Study 
the manifest of a Pacific steamer. Observe the enormous quan- 
tity of canned goods, dried fruits, and provisions—indeed, all that 
the arid lands reclaimed would produce—and the problem of the 
disposition of a surplus or any competition even with Western 
farms is solved. The market is found, a market but just open- 
ing its doors to American trade, a market where hundreds of 
millions are buyers, to pour their gold into our country to benefit 
and enrich our people. The development of the country! Home 
building for Se peonia! 

There are in all about 60,000,000 acres of arid lands capable of 
reclamation, a territory as large as that of the States of Iowa and 
Illinois combined. It is estimated that about 20,000,000 acres will 
be reclaimed directly by the Government and 40,000,000 acres by 
praia effort. These lands are distributed over 13 States and 3 
Territories and extend from Canada to Mexico. On an average, 
5 A thought that 1 Geen can 5 added to our irrigated 

nds yearly, requiring thi years for the completion of the 
work. There is no direct charge upon the 3 inasmuch as 
the cost is to be defrayed from the sale of the lands and water 
rights attached thereto. They are of little value now, from 20 
to 40 acres being required to raise a steer, which 1 irrigated 
acre will be sufficient to accomplish. 

This is no new and experimental project. Irrigation has been 
successfully undertaken for many centuries. India affords a 
striking illustration of its beneficent results; not the methods of 
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the natives, employed until a recent period, utilizing only the ex- 


cess water of the rainy season, but its conservation and equable 
distribution in times of drought. During the British domination 
of one hundred and twenty years, 22 famines, caused by cessation 
of rain and uent failure of crops, have desolated the coun- 
try. Inthe Behar famine of 1873-74, 750,000 laborers were em- 
ployed in relief work for nine months, 450,000 ms received 
gratuitous relief daily for six months, and the 8 was 
subjected to an expense of nearly $30,000,000. In 1877, in Madras, 
1,131,000 were relieved, and in 1896-97 84,000,000 were affected, 
and 2,200,000 daily were fed by the Government for one year. 
In the famine of 1900 the loss of life above the average was 
cea ree and more than $30,000,000 were expended for personal 
relief. 

In 1865 irrigation for the first time seems to have been attempted 
to meet the crisis soon to come; not formulated on the crude de- 
vices of the natives, but carried out under the administration of 
experts appointed for that pore It accomplished much, but 
disappointed expectations until the storage and reservoir sys- 
tems contemplated by this bill were inau ted. Then, in one 
famine year in one district alone, the products raised amounted 
to four times the value of the entire capital involved, and 800,000 
immi ts from congested districts were supported on an area 
of irrigated land of 1,353,000 acres, besides the aid afforded to those 
beyond. Lord Curzon said, in his budget report of 1900: 

I want to be sure that no sources of water supply or water storage are 
neglected in this country. 

Clans Spreckels is not a name to conjure by, nor can his person- 
ality be held up for imitation, yet as a captain of industry he has 
given us an object lesson in irrigation. He went to Honolulu, 
secured the ear of King Kalakaua, and made arrangements with 
the planters to control their product. Sugar planting in Hawaii is 
very expensive; all the land has to be irrigated. He found 10,000 
acres of apparently worthless sand which he leased for a trifle 
from the King. He dug a canal 21 miles long with 30 tunnels 
cut throughgolid rock and brought water to these lands at an ex- 
pense of half a million dollars. He organized the Hawaiian Sugar 
and Commercial Company, whose estate on the island of Maui is 
the largest sugar plantation in the world. It covers 40,000 acres 
and has an unbroken stretch of cane fields 15 miles long and sev- 
eral miles wide. It is irrigated by two ditches—the one 40 miles 
and the other 20 miles long, and carrying between them over 100 
‘cubic feet of water per second. From this plantation alone 60,000 
tons of sugar are yearly produced. 

Six million five hundred thousand acres of arid lands in this 
country have been broughf into the market by irrigation, the 
larger portion in the State of California. Southern California, 
where irrigation prevails, is a veritable paradise, whither the 
great tide of American travel flows as the frosts and snows chill 
our Northern lands. Here under the cloudless skies, fanned by 
balmy winds, amid the perfume of flowers and sheltered by wav- 
ing palms, the trayeler lingers. But longer lingers in memory 
the orange groves waving around him. with their golden fruit, 
and the yine-clad deserts blossoming like the rose, where a few 
short years ago the wolf stole across the sands. So irrigation has 
transformed that land, and likewise will the lands this bill will 
reach, building up the country beyond the dreams of avarice ”’ 
in what is indeed the wealth of a nation; but better than all, in 
peoples and municipalities, where homes reign, and integrity, 
patriotism, honor, and the decalogue are inculcated in the rising 


generation. 
And soon or late a time will come 
When witnesses that now are dumb 
In grateful eloquence will tell 
From whom the seed here scattered fell. 


1 5 f 

r. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, itis a matter of great regret 
to me that I find myself compelled to vote, as I feel I must, against 
this measure in which I find so many of my friends on this floor 
interested. My remarks to-day, however, will be limited to a few 
desultory observations upon an entirely different subject. 

I have endeavored, Mr. Chairman, to not only take a lively in- 
terest in all that occurs on the floor of the House, but also to read 
carefully the legislative record. My laborsin that regard are not 
quite up to date, and so it is that I have just reach e 4621, 
upon which I find, commencing the somewhat remarkable speech 
made by my friend from Washington [Mr. CusHMAN], who I am 
glad to observe is now present, as he always is, attending to the 
wants of his constituents. 

A committee engagement did not permit me to hear his h, 
but I have read a great deal about it in the newspapers and have 
read it carefully in the Recorp. There is matter in it which 
calls for most serious consideration, not only from me, but from 
every member of this House. Some of his statements have caused 
me to look about to see where, under the rules and practices of the 
House, I and other members stand. 


The gentleman asserts that no matter how meritorious a meas- 
ure may be he is utterly ree to bring any bill or measure 
to a vote, and that all of us are in the same predicament. He 
blames the rules of the House, the Committee on Rules, and the 
Speaker. He says: We have adopted a set of rules in this body 
that are an absolute disgrace to the legislative body of any repub- 
lic,” and that in electing a Speaker, “ We put a club in the hands 
of some one else to beat us to death.” He has behind him, he 
says, an honest but infuriated constituency,” demanding that 
he shall secure for them certain legislation. 

You have all heard the conundrum, ‘*‘ What is the result when 
an irresistible force encounters an immovable body?*’ The gen- 
tleman from Washington has not fully answered that. but has 
shown the result of getting mixed up with such conditions, for it 
appears from his statement that he, standing between the irristi- 
ble body of his honest but infuriated constituency ’’ and the 
immovable body comprising the rules of this House, Committee 
on Rules, and Speaker, the impact has left him “‘ thinner than a 
canceled postage stamp.“ 

He tells us that we are all a lot of human midgets and legis- 
lative Lilliputians,“ bound down by the rules and our prostrate 
bodies sat upon by the Speaker, who uses the Committee on 
Rules as a club with which to beat out our few remaining brains. 
He threatens us that, to use his own words, unless there isa 
change in the manner in which this body is run, I will give you 
a life-size imitation of an incipient revolution“ right here under 
the Dome of the Capitol.” 

Now, all this is becoming very serious. If the gentlemanfrom 
Washington is right in his premises, perhaps we had better join 
with him and starta legislative Mount Pelee eruption right here 
in this body that will cover with dust, ashes, and red-hot oblivion 
the rules of the House, the Committee on Rules, and the Speaker 
himself, so that he shall no longer, as the gentleman says, be- 
stride the narrow world like a Colossus,” while we poor human 
midgets and legislative Lilliputians’’ walk under his huge legs 
and peep about to find ourselyes dishonorable graves.” 

But if the gentleman from Washington is wrong, then let us 
do what we can to protect ourselves, the rules, the committee, 
and the Speaker from the molten lava of his inflammatory and com- 
bustible oratory. 

Mr. Chairman, an old-time preacher with an old-time use of 
pronouns addressed his congregation thus: I will take as any 
text this morning the verse of Scripture, ‘ For the devil he goet 
about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour, and I 
will divide my discourse into three heads: First, ‘ Who the devil 
he is;’ second, ‘ What the devil he is roaring about,’ and, third, 
‘Who the devil he is seeking to devour.’ ” 

I do not mean, Mr. Chairman, to compare my genial and dis- 
tinguished friend from Washington to any character mentioned 
in the Scriptures. It is not necessary to inquire who he is, as 
everybody knows him and appreciates his ability and his wit. 
But as he did not particularly specify, I have had some curiosity 
to know just what he and his “honest but infuriated constitu- 
ency ” were roaring about. 

I find upon a hasty examination that my modest friend, who 
styles himself a legislative Lilliputian,“ has succeeded in having 
passed through this House at this session the following items for 
the benefit of his district: 

For the purchase and installation of machine tools at navy- 
yard at Bremerton, 850,000. 

Naval station, Puget Sound, additions and extensions, $748,500. 

For purchase of site for naval magazine at Puget Sound, erec- 
tion of buildings, etc., $50,000. 

For construction plant, naval station, Puget Sound, $75,000. 

For machinery plant, Puget Sound Navy-Yard, $125,000. 

For a public building at Seattle, the cost of which was origi- 
nally fixed at $250,000, afterwards increased to $750,000, he has 
succeeded in getting $900,000 through the House. 

Public building at Spokane, $60,000. 

Public building at Tacoma, $60,000. 

Mr. MERCER. Will the gentleman correct his statement right 
there? It should be $100,000 for Spokane and Tacoma each, 
Kaum, 

Mr. OLMSTED. The increase was made in the Senate. Iam 
not referring to what Senators may have done, but what the gen- 
tleman himself has accomplished right here in this House and 
under these rules. 

Mr. MERCER. Well, helabored very hard to bring that about. 

IELD. Was all this before or after the gentle- 
ashington made his speech? 
Mr. OLMSTED. I think before. [Laughter.] 
Improving Olympia River, $25,000. 
Improving Tacoma Harbor, $75,000. 
Improving Grays Harbor, $50,000. 
Improving New Whatcom Harbor, 825,000. 
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Improving waterway connecting Puget Sound with Lakes Union 
and Washington, $160,000. 

Improving mouth of Columbia River, Oregon and Washington, 
partly in Washington, $500,000. 2 

Improving Upper Columbia and Snake rivers, $25,250. 

Improving Columbia River at Three Mile Rapids, to be paid 
out of former appropriation, amount not stated. 

Improying Cowlitz and Lewis rivers, $9,500. 

Mr. LACEY. The gentleman will allow me to ask how much 
the gentleman from Washington would have got if there had not 
been any rules? [Laughter.] 

Mr. OLMSTED. Iam coming to that. 

Improving Puget Sound and tributaries, $15,000. 

Improving Swinomish Slough, $30,000. 

Improving Okanogan and Pend Orielle rivers, $10,000. 

Four private pension bills, giving, respectively, $20, $25, $80, 
and $40 per month. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the whole State of Washington does not 
pay into the Federal Treasury as much revenue as the Ninth dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, in which I live. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What “gentleman from Wash- 
ington ” is referred to as getting all these things? 

. OLMSTED. I am referring to the gentleman’s colleague 
[Mr. CUSHMAN]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Did I have anything to do with 
it? [Laughter. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I infer not, because the gentleman’s colleague 
said in his speech—I quote from the Recorp— 

I represent a Congressional district comprising the entire State of Wash- 
ington, a Congressional district with half a million people in it. 

(Laughter. ] 

His remarks led me to forget that there were two of you. But 
2 is glory enough for both in the accomplishments I have 
stated. 

Now, if one legislative Lilliputian,“ or even two, bound down 
by the rules and sat upon by the Speaker, can accomplish all that 
in one session, what under heaven would a full-grown legislative 
giant accomplish? I tremble when I think of the condition of the 

ederal Treasury if the rules were unloosed, the Committee on 
Rules discharged, the Speaker beheaded. 

Mr. LESSLER. Right behind the ears. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Close behind the ears, as the gentleman sug- 
gests; his revolution successful, the Committee on Rules abolished, 
and the gentleman from Washington in position to call up and 
pass his own bills at his own pleasure. 

Now, most of those appropriations were secured how? By the 
aid of this much-abused Committee on Rules, which took up those 
bills out of their order from the Union Calendar, brought them 
in here, sustained by the majority of the House, and put them 
through for the great benefit of the gentleman from Washington, 
his constituents, and his district. What would he have accom- 
plished had he not been bound down by the rules and sat upon by 
the Speaker? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. What is the aggregate? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I can hardly stop to contemplate so large an 
amount. [Laughter.] Now, what is his donstituency infuriated 
about? t more do they want? Whyallthisroaring? I have 
had occasion to look and see what bills, without referring to his 
colleague, the one gentleman from that district has offered. I 
ena they are 93 in number and for the following purposes among 
others: 

First, to establish a mint at Tacoma, $200,000; providing also 
for the appointment of a superintendent at $3,000 and two lesser 
officials at the trifling salary of $2,500 each, to be appointed by 
the President, presumably upon the suggestion of the author of 
the bill. Iam told that the Secretary of the Treasury says that 
the mint is unnecessary, and that if it were necessary, $200,000 
would not build it. 

Now, further, the gentleman would like a public building at 
Tacoma to cost $750,000; to increase the limit of cost for the pub- 
lic building at Seattle to $1,000,000, 

To establish light-house and fog signal at Burrows Island, 
Washington, $15,000. 

To establish light-house and fog signal at Burrows Island, 
$15,000, and fog signal at Battery Point, $6,000. 

To establish fog signal at Battery Point, $6,000. 

To establish dwelling for keeper of fog signal at Robinson Point, 


000. 

To authorize new building at New Dungeness light station, 
Washington, $4,500. Bat 

Appropriating $1,500 for the expense of determining “ the best 
available locality in Oregon or Washington at which to establish 
a biological station for the investigation of questions affecting 
aquatic life and the fishery interests of the Pacific coast, and to 


sepor thereon at the next session of Congress,” when undoubt- 
edly an appropriation will be asked for the said biological station. 

To increase the limit of cost of light-house and fog signal at 
Browns Point, Washington, $9,200. 

To establish life-saving station near Cape Flattery, Washin, 

Increasing compensation of district superintendents in Life- 
Saving Service to $2,500 each. 

Directing Secretary of Treasury to pay $415.12 to Eben Pearce, 
of Tacoma. 

Providing for a public building at Olympia, Wash., at an ex- 
pense of $200,000, 

Authorizing payment of $2,062.51 to Patrick Buckley, Indian 
agent at Tulalip, Wash. 

To establish gas buoys at five different points, at $3,000 each. 

ae rr sed $2,222.08 to Raymond O. Williams and $200.54 
to Joseph A. Springer. 

0 5 establish light-house and fog signal at Muckateo, Wash., 

A resolution authorizing Secretary of War to cause survey to 
be made! for the purpose of reporting upon the probable cost and 
advisability of constructing a portage railway near Celilo, in the 
State of Washington.” 

A resolution authorizing Secretary of War to ascertain and re- 
port the probable cost and advisability of dredging a single con- 
tinuous channel to deep water in the Chehalis River.” 

To order $3,000 paid to Thomas Hayne, of Washington. 

Appropriating $73,000 to Peter Larsen. 

To establish a military post at Tacoma, $150,000. 

Authorizing the Secretary of War to purchase the Isham shell 
and Tuttle's thorite, $100,000 for the patents. Whatever thorite 
may be, I have never heard that the 8 of War in his re- 
port, nor the President it his message, has indicated any press- 
ing public need for those articles, even at the trifling expense of 
$100,000 for the patents. 

Now, after all that, and 1 his own capacity in 
that direction, my friend wants to establish five ‘‘ gas buoys” at 
an expense of $3,000 each, and finally introduces a bill “to pro- 
mote a conference to formulate a universal language,’’ appropri- 
ating $5,000 for the expense thereof. [Laughter.] I understand 
that the lan e is to be one in which all the members of the 
House may s at the same time, each u his own bill, which 
will be necessary when the rules are abolished. [Laughter.] 

Now, what are any of us to gain by destroying the rules? Why, 
the gentleman says—I read from the RECORD: 

We need to restore this House to the great patriotic plane on which the 
founders of the Republic placed it, where every individual member on this 
floor stands upon an equal and exact plane with every other (except the 
Speaker, I assume, who will have no plane and no power at all). The way 
this House was intended to be run by the mighty men who conceived and 
fashioned our constitutional Government was that the members of the 
House were to inform the Speaker what legislation they intended to take 
up, and not that the Speaker should inform the members what legislation 
he would permit them to take up. 

Well, now, let us see what “the mighty men who framed our 
constitutional Government“ did say. In the first place, Mr. Jef- 
ferson, who ought to know something about it, says in the preface 
to his Manual: 

The Constitution of the United States, establishing a ture for the 
Union under certain forms, authorizes each branch of it “to determine the 
rules of its own proceedings.” The Senate has accordingly formed some 
rules for itsown government; but these only to few cases, they have 
referred to the decision of their President, without debate and without ap- 

„all questions of order arising either under their own rules or where 
hey have provided none. This places under the direction of the President 
a yoy extensive field of jurisdiction, and one which if irregularly exercised 
yout have a powerful effect upon the proceedings and determination of the 

And yet that is just where our friend wants to place us, with- 
out any rules, going right back to the mighty framers of the 
Constitution, and putting all the power in the hands of the 
Speaker. Why, no Speaker for half a century has had any such 
power as the Speakers had in those early daye. 

And as to the rules, Mr. Jefferson quotes approvingly Mr. 
Onslow, whom he styles the ablest speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, as saying that there is nothing that tends so much to put 
power into the hands of administration as neglect or absence of 

es. 

Now, did those mighty men who framed our Government 
leave in the hands of the individual members the right to call up 
their bills? Here is what Jefferson says, and he ought to know 
better, perhaps, than the gentleman from Washington. He 
says in his Manual: 

The Speaker is not precisely bound to any rules as to what bills or other 
matters shall be first taken up, but it is left to his own discretion, unless the 
House on a question decides to take up a particular subject. 

That is where the mighty framers of our constitutional Goy- 
ernment placed the matter, and that is where the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. CusuMan] thinks he wants it put back; or rather 
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he did not think that was where they had left it. He had evi- 
dently never investigated. If he puts it back where they left it, 
he will leave it wholly in the power of the Speaker to call up any 
bill he pleases, unless by some united action the majority of the 
House calls for some other bill. 

We do not leave that unbounded power and discretion in the 


hands of the Speaker. The present rules provide an Order of 
Business. Rule XXIV, page 285 of the Manual, says: 

1. The daily order of business shall be as follows: 

First. Prayer by the Chaplain. 

Second. Reading and approval of the Journal. 

Third. Correction of reference of public bilis. 

Fourth. Disposal of business on the Speaker's table. 

Fifth. Unfinished business, 

Sixth. The morning hour for the consideration of bills called up by com- 


88 Mot ions to go into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Eighth. Orders of the day. 

Now, so far as I can determine, sifted out and boiled down, the 
complaint of the gentleman from ee CUSHMAN] is 
that we do not go into the Committee of the ole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration generally of bills on the 
Calendar often enongh to suit him. Well, that is not the fault of 
eee We have a rule on that subject. Section 5 of Rule 

provides that— 


5. After one hour shall have been devoted to the consideration of bills 
called up by committees, it shall be in order, pending consideration or dis- 
cussion thereof, to entertain a motion to go into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, or, when authorized by a committee, to go 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to consider 
Seia bill, to which motion one amendment only, designating another 

„ may be made; and if either motion be determined in the negative, it 
shall not be in order to make either motion again until the disposal of the 
matter under consideration or discussion. 


Now, my friend has probably not been watching his opportu- 
nity, because several times other gentlemen have gotten the House 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union during 
this session, notably my venerable colleague from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Grow]. 

But there are other reasons why we do not go into committee 
as often as the gentleman from Washington would like, as often 
as I would like, as often as other members having bills upon that 
et ona like? And vay z w Why, Mr. hai irman, it is 

use the great appropriation bills, carrying in the a gate 
nearly a billion of dollars, are privileged. It is because all reve- 
nue bills, raising revenue to run the Government, are privileged. 
Contested-election cases and certain other matters are, by the 
rules of the House, privileged. 

Therefore, when the chairman of one of these committees calls 
up one of those bills and asks to go into Committee of the Whole 
Hones on the state of the Union it takes precedence over the mo- 
tion of my friend to go into Committee of the Whole House for 
the consideration of his particular bill which is not privileged. 
And is not that right? Is it not just as important that these great 
appropriation bills shall be carefully considered and four or five 
million dollars of unnecessary appropriations lopped off here and 
a few more there as it is that we s take up time in considering 
a two-hundred-thonsand-dollar appropriation for an unnecessary 
mint at Tacoma or Seattle? Will not all agree that it is neces- 
sary that these bills must be privileged? 

And then. again, the Committee on Rules, just as it has done 
to-day, brings in a rule to take up some bill in which a great 
body of members are interested, to take it up out of its order 
and consider it just as we are considering this bill, just as we 
considered the oleomargarine bill, the river and harbor bill, 
and a dozen other bills that I could mention, which are all more 
important than some private bill. 

Therefore they take precedence and they shut us out. But is 
not that as it should be? If it is not right, any gentleman—even 
when the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations presents 
a privileged appropriation bill—any gentleman can raise the ques- 
tion of consideration. and if the majority of the House donot want 
to consider it, they can vote not to take it up. When my colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] brought in this resolution this 
morning, the gentleman from Washington [Mr. CUSHMAN] or any 
other gentleman could have raised the question of consideration, 
and it could have been put aside had a majority so desired. 

If the majority of the House want to take up that mint bill 
which he desires, to pacify his ‘infuriated constituency ” all he 
would have to do, if a majority was with him, would be torefuse 
to consider any other bill and then, under the rule, the Speaker 
would be bound to ize a motion.to go into Committee of 
the Whole upon the Union Calendar generally. The trouble is 
that the majority is not with the gentleman. there any wrong 
in that? I remember that upon one occasion, just before his 
bill was reached, a majority of the committee determined to 
rise. That was not the fault of the rules nor of the Speaker nor 


of the Committee on Rules. If anybody was at fault it was the 
majority of this body, which must always have its way. 

The gentleman from Washington says: 

I have seen this body adjourn three and four days at a time when the 
Union Calendar was freighted with hopes of voiceless millions. No, sir; it 


does not lie in the mouth of this body or any member of it to say that it is 
— 5 of time. It is lack of inclination and not lack of time that ails this 
y. 


Well, that is a complaint against the whole body. If it adiourns, 
it is not because of the rules, nor of the Speaker, nor of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. It must be on account of the desire of the 
majority of the members to adjourn. 

We can not act on every bill. If every gentleman had offered 
as many bills as has the gentleman from Washington there would 
be a grand total of 33,394. As a matter of fact more than 14,000 
have been offered at this session. It would take ten years to 
carefully consider and fully debate all these bills, while the life 
of one Congress is only two years. Why, my friend has nothing 
to complain of. 

The gentleman from Illinois, the chairman of the great Com- 
mittee on Se served here for twenty years before he 
got through a bill for his own district; and yet my friend has got 
through all these a priations in one session. He can not ex- 
pect to get everything at this session. He and his colleague have 
done wonders already. Ithink that his ‘‘ infuriated constituency ” 
can not do better than keep him here the balance of his life if he 
is willing to serve, for no man who came before him and no one 
who will come after can do more than he and his colleague [Mr. 
JONES] have accomplished. 

Mr. MANN. Is this intended to circulate in his district? 
(Laughter. 

Mr. OLMSTED. There is no objection. [Laughter.] 

That debate is not entirely curtailed here is evidenced by the 
fact that the gentleman himself covered eight broad double- 
column pages in the RECORD, covering a wide range of topics, as 
witness the large-typed subheads of subjects as we find them in 
the Recorp. First, I find that he spoke upon the subject of 
the Rules of House;’’ second, ‘‘ Reciprocity;’’ next, What 
William McKinley said:“ then ‘ Declarations of Republican 
national platforms;” then What Blaine said.“ The next head 
is An overproduction of sugar,“ and the next An overproduc- 
tion of wheat,” and the next Our duty to Cuba.” Then comes 
Duty to the child; then What we are willing to do for 
Cuba.” The next head is PaxNzE's reciprocity—Democratic 
free trade.“ The next head is GROSVENOR.” The next 1 
head is “Abusing GROSVENOR.” [Laughter.] And then the 
next head is The beaters of tom-toms.’’ And, finally, The 
heart of Bruce.” [Lau net 

Now, there seems to be unlimited debate. Who says this is 
nota deliberative body? I do not find that the pages of the legisla- 
tive record have decreased in number since the present rules were 
adopted. Some of them were adopted many, many years ago, and 
some of the most important in the Fifty-first Congress. A com- 
parison of the results of legislation under the old rules and the 
present ones, compiled by Mr. Wakefield, our tally clerk, I find 
in the Calendar of March 4, 1901, the last day of the Fifty-sixth 
stg It appears that the Forty-ninth Congress, sitting three 
hundred and thirty days, passed 424 public acts, 1,031 private acts, 
and 266 joint resolutions—a total of 1,721. 

The Fiftieth Congress, sitting four hundred and twelve days, 

570 public acts, 1,257 private acts, and 269 joint 8 
tions, a total of 2,096. That was under the old rules. The last, 
or Fifty-sixth Congress, under the present rules, with our pres- 
ent Speaker and present Committee on Rules, sitting only one 
hundred and ninety-seven days, passed 443 public bills, 1,498 pri- 
vate acts, and 567 joint resolutions, a total of 2,498. 

That is to say, the Fifty-sixth Congress, under the present 
rules, present Speaker, and present Committee on Rules, sitting 
two hundred and fifteen days less than the Fiftieth Congress, un- 
der the old rules, passed 402 more bills and joint resolutions, and 
sitting thirty-three days less than the Forty-ninth Congress 
777 more bills and joint resolutions. Certainly the gentleman 
from Washington will gain nothing by destroying the present 
rules and going back to the old ones. 

He makes some complaint about unanimous consents. Now, 
our present Speaker, when elected to that exalted ition, did 
not lose any of his rights as an individual member of this House. 
When mous consent is asked for, he has the same right as 


any other member to object and thus prevent the consideration 


of a bill out of order. 

Looking at it from another standpoint, when a number of 
members are pressing to be recognized to make motions for unan- 
imous consent, as the presiding officer, he must select the one 
who shall be ized. Every member has several bills for the 
passage of which he would like unanimous consent. Wecan not 
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all be recognized at once. There is not time in the session nor in 
the life of a Congress to consider all of our bills. 

Looking over the Recorp I find that during the last Congress 
the gentleman from Washington was recogni four times to 
call up bills by unanimous consent. If there was any discrimina- 
tion it was in his favor. not against him. He got more than the 
average recognition. The RECORD discloses also that during the 
last Congress more bills were by unanimous consent taken up ont 
of order than at any previous Congress for many years. No rule 
can be framed that will make it possible for every man to have 
all his bills considered when the volume is so great and the life 
of a Con so short. 

All things being equal, the older and more experienced mem- 
bers of any organization or body of men have always greater in- 
fluence. It has been so from the beginning of the world; in 
every State legislature, in every railroad board, in every school 
board, and in every other organization thronghout the country 
and throughout the world. Naturally the older and more expe- 
rienced members of this House, on either side, do have more 
power and infiuence than those of us who have seen shorter service. 

Iam not one of the older members, having been here but one 
term longer than the gentleman from Washington himself. It 
is not in my province to defend the rules of the House. I am not 
wedded to them. If any better ones can be suggested, let us 
adopt them. But the attacks upon them are always made in the 
plural—in the aggregate. The gentleman from Washington has 
not designated any particular rule that he would like changed. 
They are manifestly the best rules for the prompt dispatch of 
business that have yet been devised, and yet there may be room 
for improvement. 

Neither am I called upon to defend the Committee on Rules. 
It is composed of members, of both political parties, of long serv- 
ice and acknowledged wisdom in legislative affairs. That the 
resolutions they bring in are those that meet the approval of the 
majority of this body is evident from the fact that they are almost 
invariably accepted and adopted. 

I find also that there is generally little, if any, difference of 
opinion between the Democratic and Republican members of that 
committee as to what particular bill shall be taken off of the Cal- 
endar and presented for the consideration of the House. It is 
wholly unnecessary for me or anybody else to defend the Speaker 
from attack. He needs no defense. For fairness and impartial- 
ity his record is absolutely unimpeachable. 

o man can truthfully say that he has ever unfairly or impro 
erly used the power which we have placed in his hands. He 
merits and possesses our confidence to-day, even more fully than 
when we first addressed him as Mr. Speaker.“ No doubt he 
would be glad if every member could have a chance to have all 
his bills considered, but he owes a greater duty to all of us than 
he does to any one of us, and a greater duty to the people of the 
United States. 

Furthermore, like ourselves, he is bound by the rules. He is a 
splendid Speaker, able, alert, and fearless in the discharge of the 
duties of his great office, wielding that club of which the gentle- 
man speaks very gently, and far more ready to pat my friend from 
Washington upon the back than beat him to death with it. 

Let the gentleman from Washington be patient. He has al- 
ready accomplished much. His honest constituency has no ex- 
cuse for remaining infuriated. I implore him to withhold his 
threatened revolution. He has already promised not to tear down 
the Republican party. When he delivers his promised speech 
printed on asbestos paper and tied toa hand grenade for safe 
distribution.” let him deal gently with the rules, the Committee 
on Rules, and the Speaker. Let him bear in mind the motto 
which, it is said, was once suspended over the heads of the or- 
chestra at a ball in a Western mining camp: ‘‘ Don’t kill the fid- 
dlers; they are doing the best they can.” [Great laughter and 
applause. ] 

r. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, the extent of our 
country to which this legislation directly applies is limited to 13 
States and 3 Territories. The lands to be actually irrigated are 
but a very small fractional part of the vast area of that western 
empire which lies beyond the Missouri River. But the influence 
of this legislation upon the prosperity and welfare of the Repub- 
lic will be as wide as our national domain. There are several 

hases of this subject which are open for discussion. There is 
ts legal or constitutional limitations, its practical application or 
technical side, and its business or commercial aspect. 

Iam myself entirely satisfied as to the constitutionality of this 
measure and I shall leave the discussion of that phase of the ques- 
tion to the members of the House who are learned in the law, as 
that will probably influence your judicial opinions, but I shall 
confine my remarks to a discussion of the commercial and busi- 
ness side of the matter as to how it will affect the material inter- 
ests of yonr constituents at home, as that is what will determine 


your votes. And I do not criticise, but rather compliment, those 
members who are opposing this bill if they think that its results 
will be prejudicial to the interests of those who sent them here. 

T have learned in my short service in this Honse that no matter 
what we may say here upon this floor, that in the cloakroom or 
in the public press our votes upon all questions not involving 
human rights are accounted for as being determined by the way 
in which they affect the welfare of our constituents. In its last 
analysis this is purely a business question, and members will vote 
for or against it from the standpoint of its effect upon values in 
their respective districts. 

This is entirely an American question, and I congratulate Con- 
gress and the country that after legislating for months upon ques- 
tions concerning Cubans and Filipinos—all sorts and kinds of 
peoples from Porto Rico to Timbuctoo—that at last we have be- 
fore us a matter which comes right home to the interests of the 
American people themselves—a question which means more to 
the progress and growth of this country, to its commercial great- 
ness and its material welfare, to its prosperity and its national 
glory than all the other questions that we have had before us in 
this Con: all summed together. 

The effect and value of a development of a nation’s resources 
by means of irrigation is perhaps better understood by almost of 
of the older civilized nations of Europe than by ourselves. Civil- 
ization and irrigation were born together. in the arid regions 
surrounding the Mediterranean Sea and amid the dry highlands 
of western Asia and India. Because irrigation is the most scien- 
tific form of agriculture, it required a certain degree of develop- 
ment in civilization before man could apply it to nature. But in 
America our civilization is not indigenous, but transplanted from 
across the seas. 

The first touch of its progress was upon the humid shores of 
the Atlantic, and it has pressed steadily westward, always find- 
ing, until very recently. sufficient lands watered by the rains from 
heaven to amply supply the inborn spirit of commercial expansion 
and development that has ever been the dominant motive in 
American advancement and growth. Itis only in the last decade 
that we have come to realize that our lands which are watered by 
rainfall alone are already occupied. and that from this time for- 
ward the effort of the economist and statesman must be to in- 
crease the productiveness of those lands which now form the 
basis of our great agricultural wealth, and, second, to make pos- 
sible by irrigation the use of those that now lie barren and un- 
productive. 

Because of a misunderstanding as to the actual conditions which 
surround the development of irrigation in the West, the water 
supply, the climatic conditions, the labor problem, the markets, 
the means of transportation, and the character and quality of the 
crops produced, there are a number of objections urged against 
any plan whereby the Government shall permit the Western States 
to practically work out their own salvation upon the irrigation 
8 with but a trifling expense to the General Government; 

or that is what this bill seeks to accomplish. 

I have studied diligently to determine what is the real source 
of the opposition to this measure, and both from conversation with 
other members and from the speeches of those who have spoken 
upon this floor against the general principle of irrigation devel- 
opment in the West, such as that made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY] and others, I have 
come to the conclusion that nearly all of it is based upon the 
fear of disastrous competition from the agriculturists of the irri- 
gated country with those farmers who live in the humid regions 
of the Mississippi Valley and further east. 

There seems to be a belief that the stoppage of the development 
of the West will have a tendency to raise the value of farm prod- 
ucts in the country eastward of the Mississippi River by limit- 
ing production, and thereby also enhancing the value of Eastern 
farm lands. This is the modern trust idea, developed into a 
national agricultural movement and is the dominant motive and 
principle that underlies all combinations in restraint of trade, 
and against which we are all professing to be prodigiously op- 
posed, from the President in his Executive Mansion at the other 
12 of the avenue down to the commonest Congressman in this 

ouse. 

Carried to its complete reduction and logical conclusion by our 
forefathers, this idea would have precluded the desirability of 
any development or expansion of our domain west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. This poles is narrow and sordid, and has 
nothing to commend it in the past experience of this country or any 
other nation. How much more glorious and in keeping with the 
experience of these United States in the past is that principle of 
national political economy which teaches that trade and commerce 
between the different portions of our great common country has 
been the chief factor in our continued advancement in national 
wealth and prosperity; that as one portion of our country develops 
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its possibilities of wealth and commerce all other sections of this 
great Republic grow with it, and as the sun and the stars have 
each a glory of their own, so the different portions of our great 
commercial empire producing those cropsand commodities peculiar 
and profitable to itself which, all united into one great stream of 
American trade and commerce, have made our wealth and pros- 
perity the wonder and the admiration of the world. Me 

The poopie et hunger for lands upon which to build, hy indus- 
try and toil, free American homes for themselves and for their 
children. As evidence of this fact we have only to remember how 
Oklahoma filled up almost as if by magic when once the Govern- 
ment gave the homeseeker permission to enter her borders. Open 
up 2 new Indian reservation and there will be a thousand appli- 
cations for every homestead. Already numbers of our best class 
of American citizens, our young and vigorous farmers, finding 
themselves unable to gain a foothold for an independent home 
here upon our own soil are migraina into Manitoba, Alberta, 
and the Northwest Territory and are becoming subjects of Ed- 
ward VII. 

The development of the Western irrigated farms can never de- 
preciate the value of Eastern farm lands, because of reasons which 
are founded upon facts and not upon mere suppositions or the- 
ories. First, because the areas which can ever be irrigated in the 
arid regions of America are very limited and are scattered in iso- 
lated valleys over an extent of country equal to more than half of 
the entire United States outside of Alaska. Like oases in the 
desert, they dot the great Rocky Mountain divide from Manitoba 
to Mexico and from the eastern slope of those great mountains, 
which are aptly termed the roof of the world, westward to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The demands of the country Continuons to these productive 
spots will always greatly more than absorb their possibilities of 
production. In spite of all that the irrigated country can ever 
raise in fruits, in grains, and grasses, the growth of the cities of 
the West, of her mining and live stock industries, will always 
make her an active and profitable market for the products of the 
Mississippi Valley, which is, and always will be, the granary of 
the American continent. 

This is no idle statement, but is based upon the actual ex- 
perience and known conditions existing in that country. Corn, 
oats, and wheat are as high priced in the Rocky Mountain regions 
to-day as they are east of the Allegheny Mountains, although 
only three hundred miles eastward of the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains—in eastern Nebraska and Kansas and western Iowa 
and Missouri—these grains are produced cheaper than in any 
other place in the world. 

The irrigated farms, because of the immense labor that must 
be put forth to irrigate and redeem them, the expense of the ap- 
plication of water, and the known fact that the cost of labor on 
an irrigated farm amounts to from three to five times that of a 
farm in the humid regions, pone any possibility of the irri- 
gated farm being anything but a high-priced farm. The labor 
cost alone upon some of the irrigated farms of the West and 
Southwest amounts to $35, and even $40, per year per acre. But 
very few crops can be profitably raised at such an enormous ex- 
pense, and they are only profitably raised when the price of the 
crop is correspondingly very high. 

It is absolutely impossible that any of the great staples of the 
farms of the Mississippi Valley, or of the South or of the East, 
can ever be raised by irrigation and sold successfully in competi- 
tion with the farmers of the humid regions. Even at the igh 

rice which these products command in the arid regions of the 
est, because of their limited supply, the profits from the irri- 
ted farms can not be compared with those of the farms of the 
ississippi Valley for the same amount of labor expended. 

The irrigated farm lands, being very high-priced lands, can in 
no wise affect the values of the lands to the eastward of them, as 
did the sale by the Government of the rich lands of the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the great pan beyond at $1.25 per acre affect 
the values of the farm lands east of the Allegheny Mountains. 
The great cost of labor and of the water and the quality of the 
soil make the intensive style of farming absolutely essential to 
profitable agriculture in that arid region, and would always pre- 
clude any danger to the Eastern farmers from competition with 
the products of irrigated farms, did not climatic conditions also 
absolutely forbid it. 

The most sanguine irrigationist can never hope that by that 
means we can ever raise a sufficiency of the products peculiar to 
that soil to supply the home demand alone. The development of 
our agricultural resources in those distant regions is not with any 
object of finding markets for their surplus products in the East- 
ern States. We need it all there where it shall be grown to sup- 
port our mining and mineral industries, our growing cities, and 
our mighty herds of live stock. A 5 

The possibilities of our future mining and mineral development 


and the increase of our 3 rest for their support upon the 
products of the farm. the great cities of the Rocky Mountain 
country must draw their supplies of food from them, and the 
labor necessarily incident to the successful operation of the great 
mines in the mountains can only be obtained by cheapening the 
cost of living to a reasonable figure. The irrigated valleys will 
simply be great centers of agricultural activity which will sustain 
and make possible the growth of our live stock, mining, and 
lumber industries. 

_ The danger of competition from anirrigated country toa great, 
rich, and fertile country like the Mississippi Valley, which receives 
its supply of rainfall from the free hand of nature, is absolutel 
chimerical and has no foundation in fact, in possibility. or in busi- 
ness experience. But general statements and broad comparisons 
of conditions only lead to superficial understanding of questions. 
It is only by coming into actual contact with things and learning 
the details of an enterprise by experience that we learn anything 
that is of actual value to us. 

Let me illustrate: I remember that when I started eastward 
for this capital I waited with great interest the hour when I 
should enter the historical confines of the great State of Penn- 
sylvania, because my people had settled there amid her mountains 
almost two hundred ros ago, and I had often heard my father 
tell of the riches and glories of that grand old Commonwealth. 
I had been told by a gentleman in whom I had great confidence 
that in the southwest corner of that State was centralized more 
productive capacity and material wealth than in any other spot 
on earth; that there was built up that collossal fortune that has 
spread libraries all over these United States and has made its 
owner almost despair that in spite of his 8 endeavors he 
will yet be disgraced by dying rich, and which haf finally culmi- 
nated in the most stupendous industrial combination eyer known 
to man—the United States Steel Corporation. 

But when I looked out of the car window ona dreary November 
morning and caught my first glimpse of Pennsylyania soil and saw 
her bleak and barren hills, her rocky valleys, her stony farms and 
her rivers red from the wash of her clay and sand, I said to myself 
no wonder =y father left this cheerless region as soon as he was 
able to travel alone and sought the fruitful and fertile soil of Ti- 
nois; and the thought came to me that if I were to bring a steer 
from the green pastures of beautiful Nebraska and turn him out 
to fatten upon these mountains I would never dare to look a steer 
in the face again. [Laughter.] But that was only my pro- 
vincialism asserting itself. 

I had judged the situation with a superficial eye. I was a son 
of the prairie, born on the level stretches of Illinois and reared on 
the great plains at the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, and 
when the train soon dashed into the limits of that great center of 
titanic industries and commercial activity—the city of Pitts- 
burg—and then out and across the hills and down those historic 
valleys and rushing rivers where great manufacturing cities are 
strung one after another along her railroads like beads upon a 
string, I began to understand what it was that made all these 
seeming worthless and barren lands so valuable, and how com- 
pletely dependent upon these centers of industry the rest of the 
people of that great Commonwealth are, and to know why she is 
indeed and in truth the Keystone State, second in population and 
wealth among all the States of the Union; and when I think that 
these distinguished gentlemen, who represent Pennsylvania upon 
this floor, would tell us that all this industrial activity, this world 
of wealth, this great home market has been made possible be- 
cause a kindly Government has given a fostering care to her 
manufacturing industries, and know that her products find their 
chief outlet not to the East, but to the South and West, the 
thought comes to me that it ill beseemeth a Pennsylvania Repre- 
sentative to protest against legislative encouragement to Western 
enterprise and development. 

And, Mr. Chairman, what the manufacturing cities along the 
water courses of Pennsylvania and the East are to that country so 
will the irrigated valleys and plateaus be to the mountain and 
plain regions of the great West and Southwest. They will be the 
centers of commercial activity and development, both in material 
wealth and in higher civilization, which will ultimately make for 
the advancement of that great region and the whole nation as 
well. [Applause. 

How narrow and petty seem all these policies of commercial 
foot binding and provincial isolation when once we come to know 
by business experience the utter folly of it all. I have said that 
concrete illustrations of actual facts beat all the glittering gener- 
alities in the world of rhetoric. Let me give you an illustration 
of something that has come under my personal observation, of 
something that I know of the effect of the development of a sin- 
gle industry in the arid regions. The people of the State where I 
live will get no direct benefit from this measure. 

If any farmers can be hurt by competition it is the farmers of 
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Nebraska and Kansas, who, 

irrigated country, must be the 
ment. But our people live out in the West where the horizon is 
big. We grow grain cheaper than any people upon earth. We 
make pork and beef cheaper than you of the East can do. It is 
we who have hammered down the price of your Eastern products 


reason of their proximity to the 
t to feel the effect of this develop- 


by our competition, but we now ask you to help us to find a mar- 
ker for our surplus products to the Westward and give you the 
only relief that is possible to you, because in competition with 
your high-priced lands we can meet you and undersell you if you 
force us to accept no other market. 

But we are on the very edge of this coming development and we 
already feel its touch and thrill and know what it means. But 
for my illustration. At the eastern base of the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains flow a number of goodly streams all rolling 
down through the plains of Nebraska to the sea. Along these 
rivers in Colorado are some of the oldest and best developed irri- 
gation systems in the United States. 

Colorado is second only to California in the extent and magni- 
tude of her irrigation development, and there we may logically 
look for practical examples of what irrigation will do when it is 


highl ppoe 
the Big ompson, and the Platte rivers,who took Horace Greeley's 


perience is a great teacher, and they soon found that the soil and cli- 
mate there were especially adapted to the production of the potato, 
and presently the reputation of the Greeley potato, which took its 
name from the principal colony at Greeley, Colo., named in honor 
of the great New York editor, was known the length and breadth 
of the land over wherever ‘‘spuds’’ were bought and sold, and 
all potatoes grown by irrigation in the Western country came to 
be known by the generic name of Greeleys.”’ 

But the continual cropping of the Colorado farm with wheat 
and potatoes exhausted it as rapidly as the same treatment ex- 
hausts the lands of Pennsylvania or Virginia, and something had 
to be found to renew the quality of the soil or their entire indus- 
try was ruined. So these intelligent farmers turned their atten- 
tion to finding some sort of clover that could be profitably grown 
in that country—that wonderful leguminous plant so invaluable 
to the farmer because it has the unique quality of storing the 
soil with the nitrogenous matter so essential to the growth of 
other plants while yet producing a valuable crop itself. 

They found this plant for which they were seeking in the al- 
falfa clover or lucerne, now so commonly grown throughout the 
West and Southwest wherever irrigation is practiced. Alfalfa 
clover is in some ways the most wonderful forage plant which the 
intelligent agriculturist has yet learned to utilize in this coun- 
try. Under the conditions that exist in the irrigated regions in 
eastern Colorado, which I am describing, this plant produces 
three and four sy of hay each season that is richer in protein— 
the flesh-forming chemical ingredient of grains and grasses—than 
any other forage plant of which we know. 

his alfalfa madea perfect crop for the purpose of rotation and 
renewing the soil for the further production of potatoes and 
wheat, but because of its enormous productive capacity it looked 
for awhile as if the alfalfa would become a drug on the market 
becanse, with the great amount of open range at that time avail- 
able to stock E rowan the cattle yet rustled upon the buffalo grass 
and found sufficient rations for the style of stock growing that 
was then prevalent in the country. But the farmers did not feel 
that they could afford to grow the alfalfa only as a means of 
fertilizing their fields. 

Some other market must be found for thè hay. An enter- 
prising farmer, who knew something about sheep and how to 
feed them, conceived the idea of buying up a bunch of Mexican 
or Colorado lambs, shipping a carload of cheap corn from Ne- 
braska, pattini the lambs into a feed lot, and feeding them upon 
alfalfa hay and Indian corn. In the spring, when these lambs 
were finished to his satisfaction, he loaded them into a car and 
shipped them to the city of Chicago, consigned them to a commis- 
sion merchant whom he knew, who offered them for sale, 

The lambs were fat and the buyer from one of the bE packin 
houses in the city liked their looks and bought them. ey kille 
out exceedingly well and after being well cooled in a refrigerator 
they were sent to one of the uptown markets, where a caterer 
from one of the high-priced hotels in that great city came look- 
ing for some choice spring lambs and was shown these carcasses 
from the far-off foothills of the Rocky Mountains. 

They looked good to him, and he bought and took them to the 
chef of that great hotel, who served them up as roast lamb should” 
be served, garnished with green pean with the juices of the lean 
and the fat leaking all over and down its sides, and, finally, they 
were served upon the table, and then the hour had come when a 
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1901 and 1902, because I have been here at Washington 


Chicago epicure was to first experience the delights of tickling his 
palate with a choice morsel of an alfalfa-fed lamb; and I have 
searched through oe literature tofind another gastronomic 
epoch as important as this, and I can find only one that compares 
with it, which is the one so graphically described by Charles 
Lamb in his Dissertation upon roast pig,“ when Bobo, the son 
of Hoti, first stuck his scorched fingers in his mouth and tasted 
the divine essence of the roasted cracklings of a baked pig; and 
like the ceiestial youth when he tasted the pig, or Oliver Twist 
with his mush and milk, those who first tasted of this Colorado 
lamb asked for more, and so the chef sent the caterer back to the 
market for more lambs. 

And the man in the market went back to the packing house for 
more of those lambs for his customer, and because in every pack- 
ing house a complete record is kept of every purchase, the man- 
ager was able to ascertain the name of the commission man from 
whom he bought these lambs. The commission man was told to 
buy more of them if he could find them, and he looked in his ac- 
count sales and found the name of the shipper and that the lambs 
came from Fort Collins, Colo., a name then unknown to fame, 
but now known wherever good sheep or good mutton is prized by 
men. 

And the commission man wrote to the farmer in Colorado to ship 
him more sheep like his first shipment, if he had them, and he 
would pay him the top market price. And the farmer told his 
neighbors of his profitable experience, and they grew more al- 
falfa, and bought more lambs, and bought more corn, and fed 
more sheep, and shipped them to Chicago and to all the markets 
of the East, and 8 more money; and the business grew and 
grew until they could not find the lambs in Colorado to supply 
their feed lots; and they scoured the whole Rocky Mountain coun- 
try over to find them; and other irrigated regions took up the 
lamb-feeding business, until it has affected Mek Saar e the 
sheep industry of the entire nation, and I do not know how many 
lambs were fed in the vicinity of Fort Collins in the winter of 
and have 
not sought the information, but in the winter of 1900 and 1901 
there were 500,000 lambs fed in the territory tributary to that 
town, consuming over 5,000,000 bushels of corn, purchased from 
the farmers of the Missouri Valley, and that is only one center of 
the soep eang industry, which has rapidly extended from the 
irrigated valleys of Montana, through Wyoming, Utah, Nebraska, 
and Kansas, wherever alfalfa can be grown and corn be purchased 
at a price that is not prohibitive, 

The sheep and lamb feeders of the irrigated regions of the 
West have sustained upon a profitable basis the sheep industry 
of the nation. Millions upon millions of sheep in that country 
were emery! Oe ks for wool alone, but the sheep feeder has 
changed all that. The carcass is now more profitable than the 
pelt, and in spite of the fact that wool has steadily declined, the 
price of sheep on foot has continued to advance, and the mutton 
makers of theirrigated regions of the West are responsible for it all. 

The 1 of those regions competing against each other 
for the lamb erop of the mountain country, that holds two-thirds 
of the flocks of the entire continent, advanced the price of lambs 81 
per head, and made sheep growing universally profitable through- 
out the West. The increasing demand for better sheep and more 
of them e for the combined mutton and wool producing 
breeds, e an enormous demand for the pure- bred stock from 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Illinois, New York, and other Eastern 
States, and added millions upon millions of dollars to the value 
of sheep wherever they are inthis country. If indeed the 
sheep has a hoof of gold, as tradition tells, it was fittingly found 
by the American farmer in the irrigated valleys of the greatest 
gold-producing State of the Union, the State of Colorado. 

And what the farmers of the irrigated region have done for the 
sheep growers of America they are rapidly doing for the cattle- 
growing industry as well. The day of the great range herds is 

t. The grass is so eaten off each year that the cattle can no 
onger rustle and live through the long winters without being fed 
grains or grasses that are grown and harvested by the labor of 
man. There is no grass left in all that great Western country 
that will make beef except in Montana and in . of Wyo- 
ming and South Dakota, and the cattle and sheep men are al- 
ready fighting for the control of that region like dogs over a bone. 

Western ranching is rapidly becoming a feed-lot proposition. 
The cows and the calves must be fed during the winter or there 
is no profitable growth or increase. They are already consuming 
millions of bushels of bought from the farmers of the 
Missouri Valley, but only a tithe of what they will consume in 
the near future. It is the inevitable evolution of the cattle- 
growing business throughout the West. 

Already they are competing with the Eastern markets for the 
corn and oats of western and central Nebraska and Kansas, and 
in a few years, in the natural course of development that must go 
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on there, if you will assist us, they will remove from competition 
with the 1 Valley the great bulk of the corn from the 


cheap lands west of the Missouri River that now is the most potent 
factor in the control of the prices of the grain markets of this 


country. 

And the fact that the cattle must be kept in smaller herds and 
handled in a much more expensive manner and upon high-priced 
feed requires that the quality of those cattle must be greatly im- 
proved in order to make their production profitable with all this 
added expense, and the ranchmen of the western country have 
been sconring the whole eastern portion of the United States for 
blooded cattle to improve their herds, and have added millions of 
dollars of value to the herds of all those regions, and they are the 
very backbone and foundation of the high prices for cattle that 
your producers of fine stock have been receiving for the last four 
or five years. So much for the scarecrow of competition from 
irrigated lands with the older settled regions of the country. 

Instead of irrigation bringing competition to you of the Missis- 
sippi Valley and eastward, it will take away from you the com- 
petition that has been the hardest for you to meet—that of the 
cheap but productive farms west of the Missouri River, by fur- 
nishing the people in those regions a new and better market close 
at home. 

Make our cheap lands high priced because of making us a 
market farther west and you will do the one thing that will do 
more than all others combined to make secure the high price of 
your own farm lands. But so much for the Western country as a 
market for your agricultural products. Let us look for a moment 
at what these States and Territories that are asking for this legis- 
lation have done and are doing by way of providing markets for 
the products of your manufactories and your mines in the East, 
and thereby offering greatly increased opportunities for your la- 
boring men who toil in them and who operate them. 

This is a commercial age, and ours the test commercial na- 
tion in all the world to-day. We must have markets to maintain 


our supremacy or our prosperity falls. The battle of the future 


will not be fought by armies for conquest and empire, but rather 
by the peaceful emissaries of trade to control the markets of the 
world. The nation will not be the most powerful that has the 
greatest enlisted armies or the most poweria battle ships upon 
the seas, but the one which, because of her commercial greatness, 
shall control the wealth of the world. 

I do not wish to inject any politics into this discussion, nor will 
I, but we have been reaching out after markets across the Pacific 
Ocean and spending many millions of dollars in the attempt to, so 
we profess, in some way improve the condition of the people in 
the Philippine Islands. No matter how we may differ u this 
question in general, I think we will all agree that they do not at 
present seem to appreciate all the expenditure in money and in 
effort we are putting forth in their behalf. 

I am opposed to extravagance and waste in appropriations of 
ublic funds. but I am willing to say if we must expend hun- 
reds of millions of money, taxed from the pockets of our own 

people, I would rather spend it here at home in the interest of 
the American people to provide free homes and opportunities for 
American citizens than to spend it on the other side of the world 
upon a people who do not seem to love us, who do not love the 
flag, and who would never rise to defend it in its hour of peril. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman of the Appropriations Committee, if 3 will give 
us in the West a little of the money that you spend so freely in 
other portions of this country and in other portions of the world 
as well, we will build for you broader and better and closer mar- 
kets than any you can find beyond the seas. We will build upa 
nation of men better than any you can find upon the other side of 
the world, because they will be white men, men of the mountains 
and men of the plains, men who will buy your goods and fight 
your battles for you, men who can ride far and shoot straight, 
men who will be the foundation of this nation’s prosperity and 
credit in time of peace and the bulwark of her honor and glory in 
time of war. [Applause.] 

Give us the opportunities for expansion and development offered 
by this legislation, and it will not be necessary to compel our ap- 

reciation of these blessings by a display of military power. 
TA plause. | 

Lat me give you a few figures by way of comparison of what 
we have already accomplished in that Western land in providing 
a market for you at your very doors. The commerce of the 
United States, both in imports and in exports, with the Philippine 
Islands in 1901 amounted to $5.427,706. The entire trade of those 
islands with all countries, both in exports and imports, in 1901 
amounted to $55,500,000. Our entire export trade with all Asia 
527 ig wd including China and Japan, amounted in 1901 to 

000,000. 

The sarpin products of the State of Nebraska alone, products 

that we sold to other States in exchange for products bought 


from them, amounted in 1901 to $225,555,160.89, as shown by the 
report of our bureau of labor and industry for that year, amount- 
ing to more than double that of all of our exports to the entire 
Orient with its 800,000,000 people. Yet, Mr. Chairman, the State 
which I have the honor to represent in part upon this floor con- 
tains a population of only a little over 1,000,000 of people. One 
million against 800,000,000, but the 1,000,000 people are white men 
and American citizens, and that tells the whole story. [Ap- 
plause.] And we expended 90 per cent of that surplus with the 
people of the other portions of this Republic in the payment for 
goods and the settlement of our obligations, and the 10 per cent 
of profit upon it we deposited in our home banks, where it was 
immediately redeposited in your Eastern banks, and forms to-day 
a_portion of the basis of credit upon which you carry on your 
ae transactions; so you practically receive the benefit of 
it all. 

This nation sold to the other people of the world of her manu- 
factured L gatos in 1901 the enormous sum of $412,000,000 in 
value. e surplus products of Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado, 
only three of the thirteen States that are asking for this legisla- 
tion, amounted in 1901 to over $775,500,000. You sold us goods 
for all of that which you did not receive in settlement of our 
prior debts to you. The surplus products of Nebraska, Kansas, 


Oklahoma, Colorado, and South Dakota amounted in 1890 to almost 


$900,000,000 in value, and yet the entire population of those five 
Commonwealths was only 3,877,570 in 1900. 

Where else in all the world can you finda market that is of 
such value to you at present or offers such possibilities in the fu- 
ture, and which is absolutely all your own? The question is, Is 
the American Congress to-day big enough and broad enough to 
assist us in opening up the greatest natural opportunities and ad- 
r yet left for national development in any place in all the 
world? 

Mr. Chairman, this question is greater than the Philippine 
8 than the Cuban question, greater than the isth- 
mian ca question, because of its great benefits and the mag- 
nificent opportunities that shall flow from it. It means the best 
markets and the best homes for the best nation on earth, and all 
the happiness and the prosperity which shall follow in its train 
shall be the common heritage of the American people, and nothing 
can take it from them. [Applause.] 

This legislation appeals to me especially, because it is in the in- 
terest of our great agricultural population—a class of people who 
receive little enough consideration from the American Congress. 
No matter how much we may boast of our manufacturing and 
mining wealth, the wth of our cities, and our financial great- 
ness, yet, in the finality, the farmer is the foundation of us all. 

Like Atlas of old, he bears the very business fabric of the nation 
upon his back, and though at times bowed down by weight of woe 
because of panics or disasters which others bring upon the couu- 
try, yet after the storms have rolled by if we will but let the 
farmer get his broad shoulders underneath our commercial struc- 
ture once more and give him but a moiety of profit in his busi- 
ness, a little of the legislative justice to which he is entitled, he 
will stand again erect and in his rising he will lift us all. [Loud 
applause. | 

Mr. MONDELL. I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, just a word. In the Fifty- 
second Congress, ten years ago, I had the honor to be chairman 
of the Select Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands in this House. 
There were pending before that committee numerous bills relating 
to irrigation, and also concerning the reclamation of arid lands. 
After long deliberation the committee reached the conclusion that 
the proper solution of this question was the cession of the arid 
lands to the different States and Territories in which they were 
situated. Accordingly we reported a bill to that effect. wish, 
as a part of my remarks and by way of my contribution to this 
debate, to e in the RECORD the report then submitted 
and the bill then proposed. 

The report and bill are as follows: 


8 b reso) utions, memorials, and petitions have been referred to 
this committee during the 8 Congress relating to the subject of irriga- 
tion and the r disposi ion of arid lands, the general trend of which has 


Th 
have been of local <p. butall have been marked with the same dis- 
‘orm object, 
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chiefly within the boundaries of the States and Territories named in the bill 
to bay sapeo vely, it is proposed that cession shall be made by the 
n tates. 


According to the estimates of Government officials the arid region, in- 
cluding the semiarid plains, embraces 1,240,000 square miles. Of this about 
one-fourth lies in the Great Plains region east of the Rocky Mountain, which 
is cipally arable land; another fourth is embraced in the Rocky Moun- 
t belt. not more than one-third of which is arable; three-eighths lies in the 
Great Basin and Plateau region between the Rocky Mounta and Sierra 
Nevada, about one-half of which is arable; while the remaining one-eighth 
is embraced in ranges of the Sierras, and is in the main rocky and unsus- 
ceptible of cultivation. It is estimated that about one-fourth of the arid 

ion is composed of rocky or mountainous nonarable land. 
jor Powell, Director of the Geological Survey, has expressed the opin- 
ion that 100,000,000 acres of this arid region can be redeemed by irrigation 
through the utilization of stream waters. ‘ 

Mr. Newell, as shown in Census bulletins, estimates that 70,000 acres of 
land are now irrigated in the semihumid plains region, and that about 
4,000,000 acres are irrigated in the arid region proper. It can not be stated 
with accuracy what amount of irrigable lands yet remain unreclaimed. 

The greater portion of the land proposed by the bill to be ceded is in its 

esent condition of little practical value, but is iy eee of being appreciated 

yond 8 by processes of irrigation; but to accomplish its rec- 
lamation and successful development will require long time, careful treat- 


ment, and oot expenditure of money. It is now comparatively an arid 
waste, forbidding to the home seeker, se E fraught with untold possibili- 
ties. This lan our mighty ci tion—the de- 


urged by the necessities o 
and constantly increasing population for homes—the 
ble resources, cries out 


dignity 
of our country, and the wants of our people that it should remain in its 
present unproductive condition. It must be rendered habitable. It can 
not, and 1 not to, remain a perpetual wilderness and destitute of useful 
results. Either the United States must sooner or later accomplish its recla- 
mation by direct appropriations from the Federal Treasury, by the con- 
struction and maintenance of irrigation works and the operation of the 
multiplied and manifold agencies for its development, or, failing so to do, it 
must leave it to the States and Territories within which it is embraced, in 
their own way to work out that salvation which is possible. 5 

If the Federal Government is to do this work it may well take notice that 
the ultimate demands upon its will be enormous, far beyond any 


thing it accurate calculation, but certainly at an expense far in excess of any- 


mands of our 

necessary development of its latent, though incalc 

for redemption from its now unprofitable condition. 
It is not in keeping with the of the age, the growth and 


it has yet encountered forany ific object of internal improvemen 

ng even billions of dollars. or can the point be overlooked an 
1 that if the National Government U unde: e the execution of 
immense enterprise it must perform that function in an impartial and 
comprehensive manner; it can not afford to lavish its expenditures on any 
favored locality, but it will be constrained, in all fairness and propriety, to 
treat the distinct, special, and local problems of reclamation in a suitable 
way wherever they may arise, as well in one State or Territory as another. 
o do all that be bes pres of it, and that the exigencies will require, 
will be eed impossible of accomplishment. Nor is it believed that the tax- 
vers of the country remote from the arid toon will be induced to consent 
2 ths outlay necessary for such a purpose. hen the magnitude and far- 
reaching consequences of sucha 3 are considered and understood 
in all their phases, it is reasonable to assume that thoughtful, prudent, and 
economic men will conclude that the General Government, essaying this ob- 
fect, has a work upon its hands from which it may well pray deliverance, if 
t deliverance can be ina manner co mt with sound public policy, 

just to the whole people, advantageous to the 3 most directly concern 

and upon their voluntary acceptance of the burden and assumption of the 


msibility involved. 

the General Government, with full knowledge of the colossal undertak- 

will covenant with our Western people to go ahead with the enterprise, 
and prosecute the same to a successful conclusion, no serious objection is 
likely to be interposed the States and Territories in the arid region. The 
immediate beneficiaries of such bounty would doubtlessenter no protest. But 
the people of those States and_Territories, ing the prevailing senti- 
ment and realizing fully all the difficulties which encom the situation, 
have reached the conclusion that the General Government will never do this 
work. They despair of any such prospect. 

It would prolong this rt too much to attempt an elaborate and detailed 
review of all the National Government has y done, the labor and money 
it has expended, the a it has conducted, the explorations it has 
made, the reconnoissances it has projected, the differentiations of irrigable 
lands it has disclosed, and the useful information and scientific data it has 
3 in relation to the subject of irrigation and the reclamation of arid 

nds, 

It has maintained bureaus. It has employed experts. It has made sur- 
veys, topographic and h: mihi ha rn It has m rainfall. e e 
streams. It has defined catchment and drainage areas. It has loca reser- 
voir sites. It has inves 


ublished volumes containing information, comer i and Cone] and 
research; re- 


ment. 

It is not intended to underrate the importance and value of the great bod 
of the work done by the Government in this connection; on the contrary, it 
must be conceded that much of it has been exceedingly useful and will, be 
beneficially appropriated in the future. It has served to initiate careful in- 
quiry and has apprised the people of what has been and may be accom- 
plished in this and other countries. It hasstimulated them by the wonderful 
solicitations to development and rewards to investment of effort and capital 
which it has discovered. 

Why should the Government desire to lon; retain proprietorship of this 
arid region: Why, for that matter, should it now have a vast domain of un- 
appropriated public land? It only holds lands as a trustee and until they can 


be suitably settled and occupied, and is presumptively interested only to the 
extent that actual bona fide settlers may be accommodated. It is not su 


posed that it wants to retain them in order that they may be donated 
corporations or given away as subsidies. Enough of that has already been 
done. Its administration of the land system in the past has not escaped se- 
vere censure, 

The most valuable and desirable part of the public lands has long since 

n disposed of, and the time has come when the inducements to actual set- 
tlers npon the remaining portion must be supplemented by such develop- 
ment as will render it desirable for homes. 

It must be tickled with water before it will smile in fertility and attrac- 
tion to the homesteader, and yet the Government wants it to be occupied. 
The moment any settler ‘ects title to his homestead the Government 
cheerfully makes its transfer, and that settler becomes a citizen of the State 
wherein his land is situate, adding his taxable values to the State and his 
contributions to its material prosperity, maintaining his dual citizenship of 
the State and the United Sta If the Government retains public lands for 
actual settlers, it is but a delusion, unless those lands are put in such condi- 
tion as to make settlement possible. Having parted with its best lands, shall 
it 5 to hold the refuse, When it is apparent there will be but few, if 
any, take 

is it economical for the Government to continue the administration of the 
arid lands and support the he yr machinery and supervision therewith 
connected in consideration of the proceeds derived from the sales of such 
lands for homestead purposes? Is not the outgo greater than the income 
from the standpoint Sf actual settlement? There is not likely to be any ma- 
terial inution in the cost of such i tion, while there is a compar- 
ative present exhaustion and will be a continued future limitation of lands 
available for actual occupancy, and must be a corresponding decrease of the 
amounts of money received from the sales of such lands, 

It would seem that the Government is now e d in a losing business 
from this pom, of view — — — 1 ae me any. enlarge 1 yow 
more serious by pursuing the e; ng policy, un e supposed her 
in these lands si] have been erar f 5 by the cost of take ake 
ministration. In this view of the case it would appear advisable for the 
General Government to relieve itself of the em ent under which it 
labors, if it can find some competent authority willing to assume the respon- 
sibility and to which the matter can be legitimately committed. 

Attention is invited to that portion of the last Report of the Commissioner 
the Land Office under the title of “ The irrigation of the public lands,” 
and igi tenga a the following recommendation: 

“A wiser plan, it seems to me, would be the transfer of the land and water 
tothe direct control of the States, subject to such limitations and restrictions 
as would insure the reclamation of the land by the States and the transfer 
of title from the State in the first instance to actual settlers in quantity not 
exceeding, say, 160 acres of land to each settler.” 

Notice is directed to his statement in the same connection in relation 
to the previous granting of “swamp lands“ by the General Government and 
the unsatisfactory experience which ensued, as a sufficient argument in re- 

mse to the alleged x of the policy involved in the cession contem- 
plated by the provisions of the bill now reported. 

After a careful review of the whole question, we have arrived at the con- 
elusion that the General Government will be benefited—that it will gain 
rather than lose by the pr cession; that it will gain in the speedy re- 
clamation of and settlement upon these lands; that it will gain in the ac- 
9 and increase of a strong and serait od oe Western population; 
that it will be benefited in the opportunity that will be afforded for an out- 
let for its present and prospective millions of landless and homeless 
who now crowd, and will in fu, ure overfiow, its dense and more po us 
Eastern States; that additions to ular well-being and prosperity will 
ensue; that fresh stimulus will be given to the States and Territories Mattia 
diately interested to earnest endeavor for their own development; that local 
1 in all the pr blems involved, will assert its forces; that 
ci tion will be advanced; that rich, waving fields and comfortable homes 
will a eae 575 solitary places which now abound in this dormant and 
un uctive region. 

hat will, what can the Government lose? What citizen, what State will 
begrudge their proportionate contribution of the heritage remaining in this 
fragment of the public domain to the people who are to redeem it? What 
sacrifice to either will be involved in surrendering these now barren wastes 
and hills and mountains? They will not go to aliens, but to our own 
It is worthy of notice that no serious protests fromany Eastern State è 
the objects sought to be accomplished by this bill have found their way to 
your committee, . long time they have had the Fal 2 Sag 
under consideration, and the public notice which has been gra concerning 
the character of the measures upon which they have been delibera 5 

We have been forcibly impressed with the conviction that suitable legis- 

lation upon this subject is imperatively demanded and can not well be e 
med. Our conclusion is that the only solution of the question will be 

ound in ceding these lands to the States and Territories. That this policy 
administer the trust which it is proposed to 


will ultimately prevail we confidently predict. 

Can the States and Territories i 
commit to their hands? Will they do so wisely and well? It is not contem- 
plated that the burden shall be forced upon them. Their voluntary accept- 
ance must precede the actual cession. It will bə left to them, in their own 
sovereign capacity, to determine for themselves as to whether they will re- 
ceive the grant. 

We are led to believe that they will accept, with the conditions and reser- 
vations defined and recy e Western people, almost with oneaccord, 
have united in poem his cession; aes Dave 3 their aid ae and de- 
sire — legislative memorials; ‘ough the expression of large and 
representative conventions; through the resolutions of the great irrigation 
neo held at Salt Lake City in last September, composed of delegates from 
ten States and two Territories, and through numerous petitions from differ- 
ent parts of the country.. That they are in earnest about the matter there 
seems to be no room for doubt. 

A sufficient answer to the 5 7 5 as to the ability and_competency of the 
States to deal with this question is the fact that they are States, clothed with 
all the paraphernalia of statehood, invested with the power and charged 
with the responsibility of conducting their own affairs and conserving the 
liberties, property, and happiness of their people: If they can not be safely 
trusted in all that concerns the well-being of their citizens within the sphere 
of State legislation, then their existence as States isa blunder anda reproach 
and they ought to be remitted to mere dependencies upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment. ey are presumed to be e peso! conversant with their own 
immediate necessities and conditions, and confidence must be reposed in the 
virtue and intelligence of their people. 

If their legislatures are accessible to corrupt com ings, the responsi- 
bility will rest upon the opie who choose them. the voters of a State 
can make a wise selection in the case of a member of Congress, no reason is 
3 why See Heats not exercise the same judgment in the election of a 

tate legislator. estern men, as a rule, reflect as high types of real man- 
hood, in all its better elements, as adorn American character in any quarter 
ofthe Union. They are heroic, patriotic, energetic, and self-reliant, and can 
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be depended 7 — for the performance of all the duties and obligations which 
devolve upon them. 


toimmigration; 
ed its lands at its own pleas- 
ure, both in ternal improvement; 
it has issued its own patents and exercised, without restraint, its own judg- 


ts own management and would revolt at interference. 
It retained its lands when it entered the Union, without limitation or restric- 
tion its powers of administration and disposition. It is proud in its 
— of the soil and has demonstrated its ability to regulate its own 
affairs and execute its own land 1 It may be well a that, with 
all tho the benefits to be derived from the many 


urged 
oh of the Union, the doubt that the people 
e trust, that the legislation on the 


7, and has proved a most tit. 
i lar ak rien 
settlers 
as 


the 1277 ong irrigated, there have been comparatively few conflicts over 

wa 
The ing in the recent United States census of agricultural develop- 
ment iasad P conception of what has been accomplished in that Territory. 
. in the census year ending June 30, on 
263,473 acres, or 411.68 square miles, a trifle over five-tenths of 1 per cent of 
the entire area of the Territory. The te number of farms was 10,757, 
of these 9,724, or about nine-tenths, remai 
either stock oe 


from 20 to 


trusted to 

lands within their besides power will still remain in 
dien any legislation which the Territories may enact. These consid- 
wo seem to remove any serious apprehensions in d to mak- 
ing cession to the Territories. It has not been thought advisable to impose 
too many restrictions upon freedom of action by the States and Territories 
which may „ of the bill; all necessary power and discre- 

tion ought to be left with them. 

‘The quantum of land that may be di any person, corporation, 
ved, would 8 


of to 
or association is limited to 16) acres. is, it was 


effect of venting mon es and dicates from securing possession o 
Tare bodies of these to the de T 
might serve as ar. tupon rash legislation in this respect should the 


be attem 4 
“Tho mineral lands are reserved to the United States. These lands have 
el d, and the 1 Jocalities where minerals 


of pr rs. F. 
the extent of these lands. They are usually found in 
mountainous localities unsuited to agriculture. It is not that 
terial confusion and conflicts of ju ction are likly to arise in consequence 
of this reservation. Some adventage may result by the General Govern- 
ay painens = uniform system of mining laws, applicable alike to all 

e States and Te ries. 

The forests and timbered lands are included in the cession. The follow- 


may 
measure to t 
impossible to speci: 


extract from the memorial of the Salt Lake Ci TROON yar ly 
—— statement of the relation of the forests to the subject of gg may 
and presents, in f, cogent reasons for em these lands the 


“No mention is made in the resolutions of the congress of the 
tion of the forests, but the subject is too intimately associated wi 
irrigation to be divorced. The coniferous trees, such as constitute the tim- 
ber growth on the mountain and elevated plateaus of the W are exceed- 
ingly inflammable, and when once fire is communicated to t 
destruction of values ensues. The loss from this perth 
stumpage value of the timber alone, may be estimated without extravagance 
at $100,1000,000 per year. Federal Goverment has made some efforts to 
arrest this destruction, but wholly without success, 

“It is from the States, or local ies created by the States, that protec- 
tion must be sought. To the settlers the preservation of the forests is a 
matter of ve importance. They are dependent upon them for fen- 
cing, and building materials; but is b the limit of in- 
terest. The forests on the mountain aie are the chief conservators of the 
waters that are to irrigate the valle destruction 
reclamation of the arid land ceases to 
— 5 An efficient and just system of preservin: 
thon by 


fire andapp! them under proper 
* . — than by the States.“ 


n not be otherwise pro’ 
A Thoso are not thee reasons which support the tion, but are 
of this report and to serve asa basis for 
more extended fu 


y 
deemed sufficient for the pu: 
ion. 

The committee, in their deliberations, have not overlooked the difficulties 
in the matter of interstate waters—the possible exhaustion, for tion 
er of the waters of streams rising in and 3 through and from 
one State to another State or Territory before the the bounda: 
which divides them. Th i the trou involved in 

tion stream waters, as as the 
Illustrations and object lessons in this 
character, have not been 


wan 8 
can not 


enugtznent. 
Ons State may poasess natural advantages as to water and otherwise, which 


have not been provided for its adjoining neighbor, nor can the fortunate pos- 
sessor of such natural advantages be 8 from the reasonable and nec- 
essary enjoyment which they afford. No legislation can equalize these con- 
ditions; nor is it probable that one State, knowing its natural advanta; 
would enter into any agreement with its less-fayored neighbors which might 
involve the surrender or diminution of its existing superior conditions. Yo - 
untary arbitration of differences areimprobable, and appointive commissions 
could not adjust the inequalities. 

There are periods of scarcity of water in these interstate streams, as well 
as flood times, attributable to natural causes. In the one case, the supply is 
wholly inadequate to the necessities of any considerable number of octtlers 
upon their courses, even near the sources; in the other case, there is such a 
superabundance as to be even dangerous and destructive in localities remote 
from the sources, Statutes can not late these conditions, nor can, inter- 
state agreements control them. It require more work and T ex- 
penditure upon the part of some of the States and Territories than others to 
conserve and utilize the waters necessary for irrigation. More artificial 
agencies, such as constructing reservoirs, impounding storm waters, build- 
ing aeey restraining and diverting torrential flows, and boring artesian 
wells, have to be employed by one State or Territory another, de- 
pendent upan its 3 ane. gn Sadar po hows i 
on conveys of supplementing and relieving natural wants 
cial means. The less favor nature has Sa 


ved, better 
condition and the specific pi req 
ble f. To O SOA, embrace roposed it will 
o so with full Pa fg cal eae Bog. Se ty assumed; it will take the 
grant cum onere,and upon its wise tration of the power conferred 
17... a law and the peovieh 
e mes a law an rovisions 
are ted by all the States and Territories therein named will — to 
558,141,874 acres, less whatever number of acres may have been taken u 
the te in the report of the Commissioner, dated September 23, 1891, and 
ded also the mineral lands, which, for the reasons before stated, can 
erentiated nor their extent determined, and are distributed as 


8 


se eee 


BSGRESRZESS 


2 


any further enal of the bill at this 
nation in connection with this report. 


It is deemed unnecessary to attem: 
time. It is here subjoined for exam 
“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Ri sentatives of the United 
States in se i assembled, That, subject tonll righ 
e 


ee all z 3 a hbo hed nature or aoc 57 250 
u water now belon; or a ni: 0 
2 — at being stone in the States of braaa Nevada South Dak: 
00 Dakota, Montana, Washington, O; 5 

rnia, and in the Territories of New Mexico. 


present 

And the President of the United States shall issue letters patent for the 
same to the said several States and Territories in this section designated 
whenever and as any of said States and Territories shall by an act of its leg- 
islature accept the disposition of the landsas herein provided, within the time 
hereinafter N 1 This act shall in no manner affect any of the lands 
held by the United States for parks, naval, military, or other 1 ur- 
poses, nor sny ee lands, nor lands held in trust for or for use by Inalans, 
nor mineral ds, nor shall it apply in any manner to the Territory 


Alaska, 

~ Sec. 2. That the 1 e of the Territories of Utah, Arizona, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico shall, within a reasonable time after the passage of this 
act, call special sessions, if need be, of their several legislatures, to take into 
consideration and pass upon the provisions of this act and the questions 
herein submitted to them, and may from time to time call such other ses- 
sions of their respective legisla as may be rendered n 
benefits of hei shall not accrue to any 

ve 


pores shall in any case sell, lease, or dispose of said lands in 
y such State or Territory in any manner impair or abri 
ni 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming moves that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. TAwNEY, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill S. 3057 and had come 
to no resolution thereon, i 
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UINTAH RESERVATION, UTAH. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I call up the following 
privileged resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution No. 238. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and berany is, instructed 
and directed to transmit to the House of Representatives thë results of the 
recent surveys and examinations of the agricultural lands and water resources 
of the Uin Indian Reservation in Utah, 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
GNADENHUTTEN SPECIAL SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11742) granting certain lots in Gnadenhutten, Ohio, to Gnaden- 
hutten special school district. 

Be it enacted, etc., That lots 68 and 69 in the town of Gnadenhutten, Ohio, 
are hereby granted in fee simple to the Gnadenhutten special school district 
of Gnadenhutten, Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 

; ae amendments recommended by the committee were read as 
‘ollows: 

In line 4 strike out the words “ granted in fee simple” and insert the word 

“quitclaimed;” and in line 6, after the word “Ohio,” insert the words“ sub- 

ject to the disposition and control of the board of education of said district.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like to inquire of the S re- 
serving the right to object, what there is about the disposition 
of this land? 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Speaker, I call this bill up for my colleague 
[Mr. CassincHam], who is absent, and the facts are these; In 
1824 the General vernment ceded to the village of Gnaden- 
hutten, in Ohio, two lots to be used for school purposes. They 
immediately built a schoolhouse on these lots. They were used 
until 1896, when the houses became too small and the space too 
limited for the uses of the village, and they had to buy a larger 
space of ground and build another school. The question is 
whether or not full title was ceded to the village when the land was 
ceded; and now aT want this bill placing the equity of the Govern- 
ment in the special school district, so that they can sell the land. 

Mr. PAYNE. This is to confirm the title. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Was there any limitation in the original 

mt? 
5 — SNOOK, It was for school purposes. They want it for a 
public school. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the amendments offered 
by the committee. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SNOOK, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

REPRINT OF A BILL. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a reprint of the bill (H. R. 
8735) to apply a portion of proceeds of sale of public lands to the 
endowment of schools or departments of mining and metallurgy, 
etc., and the accompanying report. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks for the re- 

rint of a bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] -The Chair 
ears none, and it is so ordered. 
SOLOMON P. BROCKWAY. 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call up a conference 


report. 

Mir. DALZELL. Hasit been printed formerly? 

Mr. GIBSON. It was printed several days ago. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disa ing votesof the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill ( H R. 10545) pranane an increase of 

msion to Solomon P. Brockway, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

‘ollows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the sum prop by the Senate insert twenty-four;“ and the 


Senate agree to the same. 
HENRY R. GIBSON, 
A. B. DARRAGH, 
Managers on the part af the House. 
P. J. McCUMBER, 
JOSEPH SIMON. 
JAS. P. TALIAFERRO, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The statement was read, as follows: 


Statement of House conferees to accompany conference report on H. R. 10545. 


The House fixed the rate of the pension at $30 per month. The Senate re- 
duced this rate to $20 per month. The conference report fixes the rate at $24 


per month. 


HENRY R. GIBSON, 
A. B. DARRAGH, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 
The question was taken, and the conference report was agreed to. 


GEORGE W. BARRY. 


Mr. GIBSON. I present another conference report and ask 
that the statement oniy be ;3 

The SPEAKER. e gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the report be omitted and that 
the statement be read. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


The bill (H. R. %44) granting an increase of pension to George W. Ba 
parana tiled one, at $20. The Senate amended the same by str: g out 
an i 

The result of the conference is that the House recedes from its disagree- 


ment to the amendment of the Senate and agrees to the same, leaving the bill 
as it passed the Senate. 
C. A, SULLOWAY. 


HENRY R. GIBSON, 
RUD. KLEB 


Managers on the part ae House. 
e SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the conference 
re è 
1e question was taken, and the conference report was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. GIBSON, a motion to reconsider the several 
votes by which the conference reports were agreed to was laid on 
the table. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11657. An act allowing the construction of a dam across 
the St. Lawrence River; 

H. R. 5094. An act for the relief of the persons who sustained 
damage by the explosion of an ammunition chest of Battery F, 
Second United States Artillery, July 16, 1894; 

H. R. 3309. An act to remove charge of desertion against Eph- 
raim H. Gallion; 

H. R. 11591. An act for the relief of Stanley & Patterson, and 
to authorize a pay director of the United States Navy to issue a 
duplicate check; and ; 

. R. 8129. An act to amend sections 4076, 4078, and 4075 of the 
Revised Statutes. : 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 4777. An act to authorize the Nashville Terminal Company 
to construct a bridge across the Cumberland River in Davidson 
County, Tenn.; and 

S. 5062. An act to authorize the county commissioners of Crow 
Wing County, in the State of Minnesota, to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at a point between Pine River and 
Dean Brook, subject to the approval of the Secretary of War. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Mr. WACHTER also, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had presented this day to the President of the 
United States for his approval bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 11052. An act granting a pension to Nelson Johnson; 

H. R. 7076. An act granting an increase of pension to Leath 
CE R. 11495, An 

R. 11495. act granting a pension to Mary A. Bailey; 
82 aie An act granting Bu remind of pension to Hinkley 

„Knights; 

H. R. 3678. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Washburn; 

H. R. 2606. An act granting an increase of pension to Albert H, 
Steifenhofer; 

H. R. 11686. An act granting a pension to Eleanore F. Adams; 

H. R. 5186. An act granting a pension to John Conter; . 

H. R. 3910. An act granting a pension to Dennis J. Kelly; 
aha 13450. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 

unt; 

H. R. 13217, An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


. Dodge; 
H. R. 11812. An act granting an increase of pension to Martin 


ice; 

H. R. 11252. An act granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
M. Gowdey; 

H. R. 7704. An act granting an increase of pension to.Christi- 


H. R. 3733. An act granting an increase of pension to Israel 


H. R. 6030. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
G. De Garis; 
H. R. 11249. An act granting an increase of pension to Katha- 
rine Rains Paul; 
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H. R. 9290. An act granting a pension to Frances L. Ackley; 

H. R. 8003. An act granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
M. Macfarlane; 

H. R. 2430. An act granting a pension to Lizana D. Streeter; 

H. R. 10819. An act for the relief of George T. Winston, presi- 
dent of North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
and W. S. Primrose, chairman board trustees; 

H. R. 5273. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Van Zant; 
are R. 13296. An act granting an increase of pension to Francis 

ott; 

H. R. 13613. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
G. Howard; : 

H. R. 10773. An act granting a pension to Archer Bartlett; 

H. R. 10752. An act granting a pension to Harriet T. Milburn; 

H. R. 8924. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Mathews; 

H. R. 11831. An act granting an increase of pension to John 


53 R. 14241. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 
n; 

H R. 14184. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
H. R. 13808. An act granting an increase of pension to George 


2 in; 

H. R. 14146. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Murphy; 

H. R. 12797. An act to ratify act No. 65 of the twenty-first 
Arizona legislature; 

H. R. 1741. An act granting an increase of pension to Griffith 


Evans; 

H. R. 5984. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Van Riper; 

H. R. 9496, An act granting a pension to Forrest Andrews; 

H. R. 351. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Carpenter; 
H. R. 11599. An act to redivide the district of Alaska into three 
recording and judicial divisions; and 

H. R. 14380. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across Waccamaw River at Conway, in the State of South Caro- 
lina, by Conway and Seashore Railroad Company. 

Mr. PAYN E. Imove that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 19 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive com- 
munications were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a copy of a communication from the Attorney-General sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation for purchase of a steam 
launch for the penitentiary at McNeil Island, Washington—to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a copy of a communication from the Supervising Architect 
submitting an estimate of appropriation for rental of temporary 
quarters at Springfield, III.—to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. j 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a copy of a communication from the Secretary of State sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation for purchase of a dictionary 
of the Spanish language—to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were severally reported from committees, deliy- 
ered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, as follows: 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER., from the Committee on Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5741) granting a 


pension to Martha E. Kendrick, reported the same without |. 


amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2464); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 5506) granting an increase of pension to 
Clayton P. Van Houten, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2465); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 3292) granting an increase of pension to 


Henry Loor Reger, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2466); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 4190) granting a pension to Fredereka Sey- 
more, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No;2467); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 5856) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. Turner, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No, 2468); which said bill and report 
were refe to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 332) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa A. Crosby, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2469); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 4183) granting an increase of pension to 
Oceana B. Irwin, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a 2g 95 (No. 2470); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 1205) granting a pension to Isabella H. Irish. 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2471); which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. BROMWELL, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14732) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Grace M. Read, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2472); which said bill 
and re were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. EY, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred the bill of the House (H. R. 9611) for the relief of Maria 
M. C. Smith, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2473); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. s 

Mr. BALL of Delaware, from the Committee on Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 6332) granting a 
pension to Michael Conlon, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2474); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14182) 
granting an increase of pension to Susan B. Lynch, reported the 
same with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2475); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 13634) granting an increase of pension 
to Helen Olivia Leckie, reported the same with amendments, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2476); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calender. 

Mr. BALL of Delaware, from the Committee on Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 931) granting a 
pension to Huldah A. Clark, reported the same with amendments, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2477); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2, Rule XIII. Mr. MINOR, from the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 4337) providing for the safety of persons 
on waters under the jurisdiction of the United States, reported 
the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 2478); which 
said bill and report were laid on the table. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
15 Sead following titles were introduced, and severally referred as 
‘ollows: 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: A bill (H. R. 15068) providing for the 
resurvey of certain townships in San Diego County, State of 
California—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MERCER: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 200) amend- 
ing An act to increase the limit of cost of certain public bnild- 
ings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, to 
authorize the erection and completion of public buildings, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 6, 1902—to the Committee on 
Public Buildi and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAY: Aresolution (H. Res. 301) as to expenditures of 
5 in the island of Cuba—to the Committee on Insular Af- 
‘airs. 

By Mr. DALZELL: A resolution (H. Res. 302) providing for 
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continuation of index of reports of House committees—to the 
Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. COUSINS: A bill (H. R. 15069) granting an increase of 
ponon to Daniel P. Marshall—to the Committee on Invalid 
usions. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 15070) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Solomon Denny to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: A bill (H. R. 15071) granting a pension 
to Louisa M. Sippell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAS S: A bill (H. R. 15072) granting a pension to 
Eliza J. Aldrich—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15073) granting a pension to Minerva Hunt 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 15074) granting an 
increase of pension to George F. White—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NAPHEN: A bill (H. R. 15075) granting an increase of 
pension to Ransom D. Pratt—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 15076) nting a pension to 
Mary E. Mahan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WACHTER: A bill (H. R. 15077) for the relief of the 
5 5 of John Hamilton, deceased—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 15078) granting an increase of 
pension to Hiram Prussia—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15079) granting a pension to Catherine Leni- 

, now Hairsine—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COWHERD: A bill (H. R. 15080) granting a pension 
to Pheebe B. Colton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15081) for the relief of George W. Buxton— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DAYTON: A bill (H. R. 15082) granting a pension to 
Samuel Goodwin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 15083) authorizing the President 
of the United States to nominate Capt. Charles Edgar Clark, 
United States Navy, to be a rear-admiral of the senior grade on 
the active list—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 15084) granting an increase 
S pension to James H. Powell—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS: Protest of the Pure Oil Company, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., against the passage of the ship-subsidy bill—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Petition of numerous citizens of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and vicinity, in favor of House bills 178 and 179, for 
the repeal of the tax on distilled spirits—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of West Side Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, of Buffalo, N. Y., for an amendment to the Constitution 
ee polygamous marriages—to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

By Mr. BOWERSOCE: Protest of the Pure Oil Company; of 
Pittsburg, Pa., against the passage of the ship-subsidy bill—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BULL: Resolutions of the Board of Trade of Provi- 
dence, R. I., in favor of a law to pension men of Life-Saving Serv- 
ice—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAPRON: Resolutions of the Board of Trade of Provi- 
dence, R. I., in favor of a law to pension men of Life-Saving Serv- 
ice—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COWHERD: Papaa to accompany House bill relating 
to the claim of George W. Buxton—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, papers to 8 House bill granting a pension to 
Smith B. Nunn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of a committee of the Pure Oil 
Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., protesting against the passage of the 
ship-subsidy bill—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Protest of the Pure Oil Company, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., against the passage of the ship-subsidy bill—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 202, Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, Pittsburg, Pa., favoring the amended irri- 
gation bill and the Senate amendment to the sundry civil bill— 
to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 
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Also, resolutions of the State Leagne of German Catholic So- 
cieties of Pennsylvania, in relation to the Catholic Federation, 
etc.—to the Committee on Education. 

Also, resolutions of Mine Workers’ Union No. 1234, of Taren- 
tum, Pa., in regard to restriction of immigration—to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: Remonstrance òf the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Church of the United States against 
the publication of the so-called Jefferson Bible—to the Commit- 
tee on the 1 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of the common council of Hoboken, 
N. J., favoring the passage of House bill 6279, to increase the 
pay of letter carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, resolutions of Turn Verein of New Brunswick, N. J., 
against some provisions of the immigration bill—to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McCALL: Memorial of Charles Francis Adams, Andrew 
Carnegie, C. Schurz, Edwin Burritt Smith, and Herbert Welsh, 
for the appointment of a committee of Congress to proceed to the 
Philippine Archipelago to investigate the conditions there, and 
for other pu to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: Paper to n House bill 14425, 

nting an increase of pension to Henry W. C. Miller —to the 
ommittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Post No. 196, of Jasonville, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of Indiana, favoring a bill to modify 
the pension laws—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: Papers to 5 House bill granting 
increase of pension to James H. Powell to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Kentucky: Petition of 12 citizens of Ohio 
County, Ky., to accompany House bill 10768, for the payment of 

roperty lost in the war of the rebellion—to the Committee on 
ar Claims. 

By Mr. STEELE: Petition to accompany House bill 12251, for 
reimbursement of Ephraim Clendenning, William Mussellman, 
and Jacob R. Miller, bondsmen of Isaiah W. Eurit, late post- 
master at Macy, Ind., together with 14 affidavits, praying for re- 
imbursement by reason of loss incurred on account of the negli- 
gence of others and through no fault or neglect on the part of the 
bondsmen—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WACHTER: Petition of Mahlon Hamilton, heir of 
John Hamilton, deceased, for reference of war claim to Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILCOX: Resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Honolulu, H. I., asking permission to J. W. Mackay, of the Com- 
mercial Cable Company, to lay electric cable between the main- 
land and the Territory of Hawaii—to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce and Merchants’ 
Association of Honolulu, asking the United States to grant aid 
to the Territory for the payment of claims caused by burning of 
a part of the city of Honolulu to eradicate the bubonic plague in 
1900—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of the Pure Oil Company, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., in opposition to the ship-subsidy bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, June 13, 1902. 


Prayer by Rev. F. J. Prerryman, of the city of Washington. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings, when, on request of Mr. KEAN, and by unanimous con- 
sent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Jour- 
nal will stand approved. It is approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

. A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. C. R. 
MCKENNEY, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the reports of the committees of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. 4103) granting a pension to William C. Hickox; 
8 ean (H. R. 8794) granting an increase of pension to Henry I. 

mith; 

A bill (H. R. 9544) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Barry; and 

A bill (H. R. 10545) granting an increase of pension to Solo- 
mon P. Brockway. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 11742) granting certain lots in Gnadenhutten, Ohio, to 
Gnadenhutten special school district; in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 5 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the S er of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 4777) to authorize the Nashville Terminal Company 
to construct, a bridge across the Cumberland River in Davidson 
County, Tenn.; 

A bill (S. 5062) to authorize the county commissioners of Crow 
Wing County, in the State of Minnesota, to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at a point between Pine River and 
Dean Brooks, subject to the approval of the Secretary of War; 

A bill (H. R. 3309) to remove the charge of desertion against 

hraim H. Gallion; 

A bill (H. R. 5094) for the relief of the persons who sustained 

e by the e of an ammunition chest of Battery F, 
Second United States Artillery, July 16, 1894; 

A bill (H. R. 8129) to amend sections 4076, 4078, and 4075 of the 
Revised Statutes; 

A bill (H. R. 11591) for the relief of Stanley & Patterson, and 
to authorize a pay director of the United States Navy to issue a 
duplicate check; and 

A bill (H. R. 11657) allowing the construction of a dam across 
the St. Lawrence River. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. FAIRBANKS presented a petition of Iron Molders’ Local 
Union No. 51, of Evansville, Ind., praying for the e of the 
so-called eight-hour bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of Local Division No. 301, Order of 
Railway Conductors, of Seymour, Ind., praying for the passage 
of the so-called Hoar anti-injunction bill, to limit the meaning of 
the word “conspiracy ’’ and the use of *‘ restraining orders and 
injunctions” in certain cases, and dem seep tha ram the pas- 
pago of any substitute therefor; which was orde: to lie on the 
table. 

He * p esented the petition of William H. Covell, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating liquors at immigrant stations; which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. MASON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Chicago, 
III., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 


tion providing for the election of United States Senators by the 


e, and also praying for the repeal of the tariff on meat; 
which was referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
He also presented a petition of the Trades and Labor Council 
of Streator, and a petition of Local Division No. 235, Order of 
Railway Conductors, of Freeport, in the State of Illinois, pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called Grosvenor anti-injunction bill 
to limit the meaning of the word ‘‘ conspiracy ” and the use of 
“ restraining orders and injunctions” in certain cases; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 
wk ELKINS ee a . of bi citizens Sian | = 
irginia, praying for the enactment o islation providi or 
the erection of to moanmeny pi Now eee i age State, 
to perpetuate the memory of James Morganand Morgan Morgan; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a penon of Parson Lodge, No. 298, 
International Association of Machinists, of Parsons, ., pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called eight-hour bill; which was 
0 to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. BLACKBURN presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Kentucky, praying for the adoption of centain amendments to 
the internal-revenue law relative to the tax on distilled spirits; 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi presented a petition of the 
Epworth League of the Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of Washington, D. C., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to regulate the immigration of aliens into the United States, and 
also to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors at immigrant 
stations: which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of the selectmen of Winthrop, 
Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation increasing the 
compensation of letter carriers; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post Roads. 


ALLEGED ILL TREATMENT OF AMERICANS IN ECUADOR. 


Mr. MASON. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a short article showing the illegal imprisonment of 
American citizens in Ecuador. I ask that it be printed, omitting 
the head lines. It is very short and will make less than a column. 

There being no objection, the paper was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

[By Jos. Ohl. : 
WASHINGTON, June 3, 1902. 


Damages gating Ter e of dollars are to be claimed of the 
Government of Ecuador for the ille: imprisonment and the ill treatment 
in many other respects of citizens of the United States. 


JUNE 13, 


Former United States Senator Thurston, of Nebraska, and former Con- 
gressman John S. Wise, of New York, represent several of the claimants, 
and the allegations upon which these claimsare based reveal a state of affairs 
in the Republic on the west coast of South America which may call for 
strenuous action by the United States Government. 

American citizens have. it is alleged, been thrown into the filthy jails of 
the Republic on charges of the most trivial nature; have been held under the 
disgraceful peon law at the will of pstty magistrates from whose action 
there is no appeal; have had their lives jeopardized and their health broken 
i. sole popa; apparently, being to force from them the payment of 


One man has been under treatment at the Providence Hospital in this city, 
his constitution a wreck, his chances for life apparently small, because he was 
cast into one of the jails of Ecuador and was given no opportunity for a hear- 
ing on his case and no chance to communicate with the American authorities, 
Several other well-known Americans who have suffered at the hands of the 

officials are now in this country and have placed their cases in 
the handsof the attorneys mentioned, in the hope that by demanding redress 
through the officials of this Government the Ecuadorian Government may 
be forced to respect the rights of Americans m the future. 

Up to 1898 there were but few Americans in the country, but in that year 
an ee Cae, a contract with the Government of Ecuador 
to extend the rai —then in operation from Guayaquil to Chimbo, a dis- 
tance of 55 miles—from Chimbo to Quito, the capital, a distance of about 250 
miles. The enterprise involved the nditure of millions and the employ- 
ment of thousands of men. The president of the company, the general man- 
ager, and nearly all the officers and contractors are Americans. 

Labor was to obtain, and the J. P. McDonald Company, which con- 
tracted with the 8 to build the road, imported from 4,000 to 6,000 
Jamaicans and a few hundred Porto Ricans. As is generally the case in 
works of this kind, there was more or less friction and there were controver- 
— 5 among the Americans themselves and between the Americans and the 
natives. 

Americans who are familiar with conditions in that country charge that 
a more ignorant, tyrannical, and corrupt set of rascals could not bly be 
found than the police officials, or many of them. There have n many 
complaints of ou committed by these officials upon Americans, but so 
far no redress has n obtained except that in one or two instances the 
magistrates have been dismissed. Most of the Americans have, from motives 
of policy, endured these wrongs in silence, but now several of them propose 
to seek compensation for their sufferi 

One of these is John W. Conner, a citizen of Knoxville, Tenn., and a man 
of prominence. He wasa delegate to both of the national conventions which 
nominated Mr. McKinley. At one time he held a good Government position 
in Porto Rico, but he resigned that to take a railroad contract under the Mc- 
Donald Company. A te with some of the native transporters of mer- 
chandise, which is carried over the mountains in Ecuador on the backs of 
mules and Indians, resulted in his being arrested by the police magistrate of 
Alausi and thrown into a filthy jail without even the formality of a trial. 
Mr. Conner's description of these jails shows them to pepan holes of filth 
and disease beyond anything that the people of the United States can i = 
ine. As the amount involved was small, and as Conner was willing to 2 
mit to almost anythi g rather than incur the risk of disease in that pest 
emanded and was released after a short incarcera- 


m 

Mr. M. J. Bolan is a native of Springfield, Ohio, a railroad contractor and 

of gentleman who enjoys the respect and est him. 

met 

from Gua and the vigorous action of the late consul-general, Mr. 
yet ies to release from jai 


trate 
claimed Pe — eked Bolan claimed that he was merely an em- 
r. Shea, w. ea had 


sucres, the 
bail after his first arrest, bu 


the law, did not have jurisdiction in cases involving more than 160 sucres, but 
that made no difference in the result. It seems that the magistrates, 
usually men of no standing or qualification for a judicial office, can not be 


Bolan was finally permitted to remain at liberty to bey at 1 er be} 
o the eri- 


Leon refused to give him up. It was only af- 
ter the consul-general had threatened to cable for a war ship that the authori- 
ties permitted Bolan to leave the country. 

It was for his strenuous action in this case that the Ecuador authorities 
ta. This seems to be a favorite method re- 


o, & Mr, N, Was ar- 
rested and taken to prison in Chimbo with a rope around his neck. On his 
le —.— through mud knee deep, he was put in stocks 
iron bars. He was kept in prison several days, 
released without even a charge having 


ored for hisimprisonment. He was kept in the 55 foul jail one 
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ial. 
Some idea of life in Ecuador can be soe from the experience of the 
wife of the Spanish minister. She is an Italian lady and a devout member of 


of custom, 
che went into the church wearing her hat. A fanatical woman rushed up to 


they got the better of it. All, it 
gsome. They were ert by the police and beaten and 


ney of Ecuador, a native of the country, es this d tion of the ea 
in which Selser was confi for ten months without being given the prelim- 
hearing guaranteed by the code: 


ithin 
sores to breathe fresh air in the courtyard, and never knows what a bath 


te 0 

was not for about ten months after his arrest that the consul- general learned 
of his plight. By that time his condition was 80 1 and the representations 
of the consul-general were so strenuous that officials became scared and 
allowed Selser to go aboard the cruiser Philadelphia, which had been sent to 
Ecuador to investigate the complaints of Mr. De Leon. The man was taken 
on the Philadelphia as far as Panama, and, by the aid of the sailors on that 
ship, who raised a purse for him, he got to New York. Hoisnowa op 
wreck. He went into pen a robust man: at Panama he weighed only 112 
pounds, and he is now in a very feeble condition, from which he may never 
recover. 

The persecutions inflicted upon Americans have, in a number of cases, 
been under the guise of the peon law, which is denounced by Americans as 
one of the most di ful that stains the statutes of any nation. While 


technically this law can not e A cases of all indebtedness of foreign- 
ers, the petty magistrates seem to have arbi yso applied it. That was 
done in the lan case and in several others. 

This peon law was enacted when slave’ as nominally abolished to give 


W. 
the landowners absolute control of the bonih and, it would seem, the of 
the laborers, relieving them of all the responsibility that ownership of slaves 
would involve, but at the same time giving them the profit and advantage 
to be derived trom the labor of the serfs so long as they are able-bodied. 

It is asserted that Southern slavery, in its worst form, under the most 
Hp em overseer, was a boon and blessing compared to this peonage system 


or. 

It is under this m law that Bolan and other prominent Americans have 
been cast into the jails by magistrates from whose decisions there is no ap- 
pa under the law of Ecuador, no matter how corrupt the magistrate may 

or how shocking to justice is his decision. 


ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have heretofore submit- 
ted two lists of references relative to the election of United States 
Senators by the people. It is found upon examination that in 
these lists some omissions were made, and I now submit a list 
corrected and extended to June 12, 1902, also the principal docu- 
ments relative to the same subject and introduced in Congress 
during the same period of time. I move that the papers be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 168) for the relief of Riley Moutrey, reported 
it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11273) to pay F. Y. Ramsay, heir at law 
and distributee of the late Joseph Ramsay, $430.42, for balance 
due the said Joseph Ramsay as collector of customs and superin- 
tendent of lights in the district of Plymouth, N. C., reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the 
following bills, reported them each without amendment, and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 6117) for the relief of George Lea Febiger; and 

A bill (S. 6004) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay John F. Weston the sum of $241.60, etc. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 3817) for the relief of Isabella Ray McGun- 
negle, widow of the late Lieut. Commander Wilson McGunnegle, 
United States Navy, asked to be dischar, from its further con- 
sideration, and that it be referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs; which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the 
following bills, asked to be discharged from their further consid- 


eration, and that they be referred to the Committee on Military 


Affairs; which was to: 

A bill (S. 8766) for the relief of Simeon Motz, Nathaniel Rob- 
bins, and William J. Sloan; $ 

A bill (S. 8829) for the relief of B. F. Moody & Co., or their 
legal representatives; and 

A bill (S. 4044) for the relief of J. G. Vincent. 

Mr. WARREN. Ireport adversely 17 several bills and 1 joint 
resolution, and ask that they be postponed indefinitely, because 
the subject-matter contained therein has been provided for in 
other enactments. 

5 qop bills and joint resolution were postponed indefinitely, as 
ollows: 

A bill (S. 242) for relief of heirs of Philip C. Rowe; 

A bill (S. 243) for the relief of the Atlantic Works, of Boston, 


A bill (S. 1023) for the relief of George L. Merrill; 

A bill (S. 1599) for the relief of the State of California; 

A bill (S. 3905) for the relief of the trustee of St. Joseph’s Cath- 
olic Church, at Martinsburg, W. Va.; 

A bill (S. 3906) for the relief of the trustees of the German 
Evangelical Church of Martinsburg, W. Va.; 

A bill (S. 4090) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
ascertain, allow, and pay the claims of certain States for all 
moneys by them advanced and actually paid or assumed to aid 
the General Government in maintaining the national defense when 
carrying on the war of the rebellion; 

A bill (S. 3941) for the relief of the Winchester and Potomac 
Railroad Company; 

A bill (S. 4059) for the relief of George B. Caldwell, as admin- 
istrator of Hamlin Caldwell, deceased; 

A bill (S. 8924) to refer to the Court of Claims the war claims 
of the State of New Hampshire; 

A bill (S. 93) for the relief of Stewart College (now the South- 
western Presbyterian Lindi 3G located at Clarksville, Tenn.; 

A bill (S. 240) for the relief of heirs of Philip C. Rowe: 

A bill (S. 241) for the relief of the heirs of Erskine S. Allin and 
the United States Regulation Firearms Company, respectively; 

A bill (S. 926) for the relief of William A. Starkweather; 

A bill (S. 41) for the relief of St. Charles College; 

A bill (H. R. 1795) for the relief of Jeronemus S. Underhill; 

A bill (H. R. 4003) for the relief of the Atlantic Works, of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; and 3 

A joint resolution (S. R. 11) to refer certain claims of the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan to the Court of Claims 
for adjudication. 

Mr. CARMACK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 14144) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Fannie S. Cross, reported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon, 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 14221) sce ae increase of pension to Nancy J. 
McArthur, repo it with an amendment, and submitted a re- 
port thereon. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 5970) to amend an act 
entitled ‘‘An act to incorporate The National Florence Crittenton 
Foie reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

Mr. FOSTER of Washington, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 5922) to au- 
thorize the Potomac Western Railroad Company to construct a 
railroad through the Arlington Reservation, and over, upon, and 
through certain streets and reservations in the District of Colum- 
bia, and overand upon the new highway bridge across the Potomac 
River, submitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, 
and the bill was 8 indefinitely. 

Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 6079) to authorize the Minneapolis, Superior. 
St. Paul and Winnepeg Railway Company, of Minnesota, to build 
and maintain a way bridge across the Mississippi River, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. McMILLAN, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 12805) requirin, 
the Anacostia and Potomac River Railroad Company to extend 
its Eleventh street line, and for other p reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
joint resolution (S. R. 81) to enlarge the use of electric conduits 
in the District of Columbia, reported it without amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

G. G. DAVISSON. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Claims, reported the 
Prien resolution; which was considered by unanimous con- 


sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 3830) entitled “A bill for the relief of G. G. Da- 
pending in the Senate, together with all the accompanying 


visson,” now 
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papers, be, and the same is here referred to the Court of Claims, in pur- 
suance of the provisions of an 3 “An act to vide for the bring: 


ing of suits against the Government of the United States,“ approved Marc 
887. And the said court shall proceed with the same in accordance with 
the provisions of such act, and report to the Senate in accordance therewith. 


BENTON L. PHILLIPS AND OTHERS. 


Mr. TALIAFERRO, from the Committee on Claims, reported 
the following resolution; which was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the bills (S. 4040, S. 4692, and S. 4694) entitled, respectively, 
“A bill for the relief of Benton L. Phillips,” “A bill for the relief of Homer 
W. Styron,” and “A bill for the relief of James W. Adams and of the es- 
tate of Solomon N. Adams.,“ now pending in the Senate, together with all 
the accompanying papers, be, and the same are hereby, referred to the Court 
of Claims, in pursuance of the provisions of an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the! ing of suits against the Government of the United States,“ 
approved March 3, 1887. And the said court shall proceed with the same in 
accordance with the provisions of such act, and report to the Senate in ac- 
cordance therewith. 


N. W. JONES AND MARY A. PAYNE. 


Mr. McLAURIN of South Carolina, from the Committee on 
Claims, reported the following resolution; which was considered 
by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the bills (S. 3863 and S. 3814) entitled “A bill for the relief 
of N. W. Jones and “A bill for the relief of Mary A. Payne,” now pending in 
the Senate, together with all the accompanying papers, be, and the same are 
hereby referred to the Court of Claims, in pursuance of the provisions of an 
act entitled “An act to provide for the bringing of suits the Govern- 
ment of the United States,“ approved March 3, 1887. And the said court 
shall proceed with the same in acco ce with the provisions of such act, 
and report to the Senate in accordance therewith. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MASON introduced a bill (S. 6149) amending the civil- 
service law; which was read the first time by its title. 

me BONE If the bill be not a long one I should like to have 
it s i j 

The bill was read the second time at length, and referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the civil-service laws and rules are hereby 
amended so that all honorably disc. soldiers who served in any war in 


the United States Army shall be eligible for appointment to the tions of 


messengers, watchmen, skilled laborers, laborers, or doorkeepers without 


passing an educational or any other test, and that said honorably discha: 
soldiers shall haye the preference for such appointments: Provided, t 


they are of good character and the ordinary qualifications that 
app! to such positions outside of the existing civil-service rules. 

EC. 2. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 

Mr. MONEY introduced a bill (S. 6150) for the relief of the 
estate of Augustus Catchings, deceased; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 6151) granting an increase 
of ion to Henry E. Burton; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WARREN introduced a bill (S. 6152) granting an increase 
of pension to Cornelia M. Clagett; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. S introduced a bill (S. 6158) granting an increase 
of pa to William Lowe; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ELKINS introduced a bill (S. 6154) to authorize the erec- 
tion of a monument at New Martinsville, W. Va., in memory of 
James Morgan and Morgan Morgan; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. FOSTER of Washington introduced a bill (S. 6155) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William Markle; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with an accompanying paper, referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PETTUS introduced a bill (S. 6156) for the relief of Au- 
gom Walsh; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 

e Committee on Claims, 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 6157) creating a national 
board of pardons; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6158) to amend the act entitled 
An act to better define and regulate the rights of aliens to hold 
and own real estate in the Territories,” approved March 2, 1897; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE introduced a bill (S. 6159) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Theodore O. Winans; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6160) granting a pension to James 
M. Moore; which was read twice 65 its title, and, with the ac-, 
companying paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MASO introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 114) providing 
for the laying of pneumatic tubes in the District of Columbia; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commig! 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 


PUBLIC LANDS AND BUILDINGS IN PORTO RICO. 


Mr. FORAKER submitted sundry amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 14244) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to reserve public lands and buildings in the island of Porto 
Rico for 5 uses, and granting other public lands and build- 
ings to the Government of Porto Rico; which were referred to 
the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, and ordered to 
be printed. 

HAWAIIAN INVESTIGATION, 


Mr. MITCHELL. I submit a resolution which I ask may be 
aa and referred to.the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto 

ico. 

I desire to state in this connection that if the committee should 
be raised, as proposed by the resolution, I wish it understood that 
I could not serve on the committee, even if I were 3 1 
have other engagements for the summer, and therefore I am to 
be relieved from the suspicion of any effort on my part to get up 
a committee for the purpose of a summer outing. I ask that the 
resolution be read and referred. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to investigate, inquire into, and ascertain 
the general condition of the islands of Hawaii, the administration of the af- 
fairs thereof, the area, condition, quality, and value of the public lands, the 
leasing, selling, or disposing thereof, and to make such recommendations as 
may be deemed necessary; to investigate and ascertain the area, condition, 
quality and value of the crown lands, the rents, issues, or other revenues or 
P received therefrom since January 17, 1893; whether or not the for- 
mer queen of said islands now possesses any legal or equitable right, title, or 
interest in or to the same; the granting of franchises or other privileges, the 
question of immigration, the condition of labor therein, and to inquire into 
and report upon all other necessary matters preng to the executive, 

school, ncial, and other systems 


gress the result of its in 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

Mr. FORAKER. By whom was it offered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask the Senator from Oregon to con- 
sent to a modification of the resolution, to which I have no doubt 


he will a ; 

Mr. CHELL. In what respect? 

Mr. HOAR. I will state it. After the reference to an investi- 
gation of the queen’s title to lands I should like to insert: 

r said queen has any claim st the United States, l 

iins — — having parted ohare Weit her title — PE 

Mr. MITCHELL. I accept that modification. 

Mr. HOAR. I want to have that authority included. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I simply desire to bring the whole matter to 
the attention of the committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read as 


wopo to be amended. 
. HOAR. I understand that it is a modification of the orig- 
inal resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be modi- 
fied as follows—— 

Mr. MITCHELL. Laccept the amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I hope it will appear in the RECORD as ac- 
cepted by the author of the resolution, and not passed upon by 
the Senate. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Certainly; because I desire to have the whole 
matter come before the committee. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam willing to have it come in as part of 
the inquiry proponos without having been adopted as an amend- 
ment in the Senate. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As modified by the Senator 
from Oregon, the resolution will be referred to the Committee on 
Pacific I ds and Porto Rico. 

Mr. FORAKER. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. I 
do not know what the practice is in such matters. The resolu- 
lution will go, I suppose, to the committee, and then after the 
committee shall have acted it would have to go to the Committee 
on Contingent mses. 

Mr. GALLING . If the committee act favorably. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If favorably acted upon it 
would then go to the Committee on Contingent Expenses. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. There has been so much confusion 
in the Chamber that I have not been able to understand what the 
resolution is. I wish the first part of it might be reread. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will 


read as modified. 


1902. 


A The Secretary proceeded to read the resolution, and read 
ollows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to investigate, inquire into, and ascertain 
the general condition of the islands of Hawaii 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Is there a provision in the reso- 
lution that they are to visit the islands? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I hope the committee will not 
ey 4 back any such resolution. 

e PRESIDENT protempore. The resolution has gone to the 
Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 
Mr. MITCHELL. It is not the time now to discuss it. 
REBECCA J. TAYLOR. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I desire to make a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the resolution introduced by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. CARMACK] in regard to Miss Taylor 
was referred on yesterday to the Committee on Civil Service and 
Retrenchment. The Senator from Tennessee went away day be- 
fore yesterday, and asked me to request the Senate that the reso- 
lution retain its place upon the table. I was called out of the 
Chamber and was not present at the time it was referred, and I 
ask now that the vote nay be reconsidered so that it may be 

laced on the table and that the Senator from Tennessee may 
ereafter have an a Saad to make some remarks on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
moves that the vote by which the resolution in relation to a Miss 
Taylor, offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. CARMACK], 
was referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment be reconsidered. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the vote is reconsidered. 

Mr. BERRY. I ask that the resolution lie upon the table, sub- 
ject to the call of the Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
further asks that the resolution lie upon the table, subject to the 
call of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HOAR. What resolution is it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A resolution relating to the 
discharge of a Miss Taylor from the Government service. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Ihave no objection to that course. 
If the Senator calls it up, I shall be very § 


as 


to be present, and if 


Jam absent I hope some of the pages will notify me. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Itis so ordered, as requested 
by the Senator from Arkansas, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ALLISON, From the Committee on Appropriations, I re- 
port back with amendments the bill (H. R. 14019) making appro- 
riations to provide for the expenses of the government of the 
Distri ict of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and 
for other purposes, and I also submit a brief report explaining 
the nature of the amendments. I desire to give notice now that 
at the earliest practicable moment, consistent with other pressing 
business of the Senate, I shall ask for the consideration of the 
bill. If an opportunity should occur to-morrow, I will be glad to 
call it up some time to-morrow. I do not wish to interfere with 
the necessary debate upon the canal bill, but if there should be 
an opportunity I shall be glad to call it up to-morrow morning. 

Mr. NELSON. I trust the Senator 

Mr. ALLISON. One moment further. I ask that 500 extra 
copies of the bill with the amendments may be printed for the 
use of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the 
Calendar. The Senator from Iowa asks that 500 additional copies 
may be printed, Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

AGREEMENT WITH CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS. 

Mr. STEWART. I give notice that in case the Choctaw treaty 
bill is reconsidered I will offer what I send to the Chair as a sub- 
stitute for section 32. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me suggest to the Senator from Nevada 
that we consider the vote reconsidered, so that he may offer the 
amendment, because I take it that he is not willing to stand on 
the bill in its present shape. 

Mr. STEWART. No, I will not do that. I will simply have 
the amendment printed. It is a substitute for section 32, about 


which there is controversy. 
The proposed amendment will 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
be read. 

The Secretary. In lieu of section 32 of the bill (S. 4848) to 
ratify and confirm ana ment with the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
tribes of Indians, and for other purposes, insert the following: 


Src, 32. Said citizenship court shall also have appellate jurisdiction over 
all judgments of the courts in Indian Territory rendered under said act of 
pos — of June 10, 1896, admitting parsons to citizenship or to enrollment 
as citizens in either of said nations. e right of appeal may be exercised 
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by the said nations jointly or by either of be ang easton tely at any time 
within six months after ment is finally ra od, In the exercise of 
such appellate jurisdiction said citizenship court shall be authorized 
sider, review, and revise all such judgments, both as to f fac 
conclusions of law, and may, wherever in its judgment su tial justice 
will thereby be subserved, permit either 2 to any such gee to take 
and present such further e mce as may necessary to ena said court 
to determine the very right of the controversy. And said court shall have 

wer to make all needful rules and ys prea prescribing the manner of 
Ekiag and conducting said appeals and of taking additional evidence therein. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will lie on 
the table, and be printed. 

Mr. NELSON. Is the morning business closed? 

The PRESIDENT 2 The morning business is not 
concluded. Is there her morning business? 


MAIL BOX FOR RURAL DELIVERY. 


Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. President, when the Post-Office appro- 
priation bill was under consideration I offered an amendment re- 
quiring the Postmaster-General to purchase at Government 
expense, and furnish, at a cost not exceeding 50 cents, a rural 
free-delivery mail box to those who may have use for such a box. 
The Senate accepted the amendment, but in the committee of 
conference, the House members objecting to the Senate amend- 
ment, I agreed, at the estion of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads of the Senate, to the 
following substitute: 


The Postmaster-General is hereby directed to 88 and rt to 

ugress as soon as possible the advisability and practicability of Fg ing 
and adopting a uniform metal lock box at a price not to exceed 5) cents, for 
the purpose of selling the same to patrons on rural free-delivery. routes at 
cost. 


I hold in my hand Senate Document No. 378, of this session of 
Congress, which is the report of the Postmaster-General upon this 
question in obedience to the clause of the Post-Office appropria- 
tion act which I have justread. In substance, the report goes on 
to show that, after due advertisement and examination by a com- 
mission appointed by the Postmaster-General, there were 12 or 14 
boxes offered rather in the line of information to the Post-Office 
Department than as answering any bid, because the notice was 
given that the Postmaster-General had no authority to purchase 
any boxes. He had no money appropriated for that purpose, and 
he was merely trying to obtain the information as to whether 
such a box could be found or manufactured at the price named. 

The 3 boxes selected out of the 14 submitted as coming nearest 
to the requirements of the Department were sent to the Commit- 
tee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and one of them is here. 
[Exhibiting.] This box is offered to the Post-Office Department 
at 49 cents. It is made of sheet steel riveted, is a substantial and 
apparently durable box, has a lock which will turn anybody but 
a thief, and to all intents and purposes, so far as I can judge, it 
would answer every purpose. But the Post-Office Department 
objects to it, because, in the judgment of the commission. the 
lock is exposed to the rain and snow, and might get clogged up 
so that it could not be unlocked, and the sheet steel is too thin. 
Senators will readily observe that that could be remedied by a 
little flange, which could be fastened on in front, so that all I 
desire to call your attention to is the fact that we are in reach, or 
very nearly in reach, of a 50-cent box for rural free routes. 

Mr. LOM. If the flange that you speak of is put on it will 
just about make it cost 50 cents. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Well, I do not know anything about that. I 
am not dealing with those special features. I am merely trying 
to call the attention of the Senate to three or four grave matters 
connected with rural delivery. 

The last Post-Office a 5 bill carries nineteen and a 
half million dollars for free delivery in cities, and everyone who 
goes about two blocks on any of our streets in this city, or any 
other city where free delivery obtains, will see fastened to some 
lamp post or other post a receptacle where mail is received, and 
the mail carriers come around sometimes in the larger cities seven 
or eight times a day to gather up and deliver mail, and at least 
twice a day they go to every home to deliver mail; so that the 
denizens of the towns are receiving their mail at their doors and 
are enabled to deposit letters which they want to go into the mail 
with very little trouble or loss of time. 

Now, when the rural delivery for the country people was 
I was very skeptical as to its feasibility or possibility. I thought 
that, owing to the scattered character of the inhabitants of the 


| country, the farmers living segregated, it would be so costly that 


it would be impossible to make it self-sustaining or anywhere near 


| self-sustaining. I am on record here as predicting that it would 


cost $200,000,000 to give even partial service to the farmers. I 
still think that if we were to reach out into the back country, into 
those regions which are thinly populated, to carry mail to every 
man in the country, or even 95 or 97 per cent of them, we would 
have an enormous expense. But paral delivery in the more thickly 
Populated — of the country has grown so much in popularity 
and has induced the taking of daily papers and an increase in the 
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ion of stamps for letter writing to a point that, having 
started that with very small appropriations four or five years ago, 
the last bill carries with it an ap’ riation of $7,500,000 for free 
rural delivery. The people of the country who have heretofore 
had y weekly or semiweekly or triweekly mails are now get- 
ting mails. I feel satisfied that there will never be any re- 
turn to the old system. In other words, I stand here and assert 
as my belief that the free rural-delivery business will expand and 
grow until the appropriation will exceed that for city free deliy- 
ery, and we will in time reach 95 per cent of the people of the 
country east of the Mississippi River and in those agricultural 
States west of it out of the arid region. 

The present system of supplying boxes is this: Under a regula- 
tion of the Post-Office apor e the patrons of the rural free- 
delivery routes are compelled to buy from one of fourteen manu- 
facturers. Those manufacturers have submitted samples of their 
boxes, and have had them adopted. No man can receive a letter 
on a rural free-delivery route unless he has put up somewhere 
along the route a box conforming to the requirements of the 
Department. 

Mr.GALLINGER. Can the Senator state approximately what 
those boxes cost? 

Mr. TILLMAN. They run from $1.25 to $3. I have had letters 
sent to me from numerous quarters complaining of the onerous 
burden of being compelled to buy from this combination, or this 
8 thus created by the Post-Office Department as a wrong 
that ought not to be submitted to; and it was with a view to ob- 
taining relief for the people of my country as well as others—be- 
cause the most strenuous opposition to this matter came to me 
from New York—that I offered the amendment to the Post-Office 
appropriation bill requiring the Post-Office ent to buy 
boxes, stating that I believed they could be bought at 50 cents 
each, and I have here a verification of my prediction. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I was about 
to say that I have noticed these apparently expensive boxes along 
the roadside in the country towns of my own State, and it fre- 
quently occurred to me that there might be a cheaper box that 
would answer every purpose. I am glad the Senator has taken 
up the subject. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am glad to have the cooperation of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, and I am sure there is no Senator 
in this body who is not 5 we can clearly 
demonstrate the feasibility and desirability of anything that will 
relieve the farmers of the country. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator state the character of the 
other two boxes he has not brought in here? 

Mr. TILLMAN. One is a painted box and the other is an iron 
box without either paint or 1 

Do not understand me as being here as the champion of this 

ial box. I am only endeavoring to get the Senate to require 

e Post-Office Department to buy some box—any box—that will 
3 bi to the conditions and that can be furnished to the people 
cheaply. 

Mr. ALLISON. It never occurred to me that the Senator was 
the champion of any icular box, but I understood the Senator 
to say that out of 14 boxes 8 only 3 were sent to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. TILLMAN. As approaching the conditions required by 
the Department. 

Mr. ALLISON. This particular box being one? 

Mr. TILLMAN. This is one. 

Mr. ALLISON. What were the prices of the other two? 

Mr. TILLMAN. About 45, 47, or 49 cents. 

Mr. ALLISON. They were all cheap boxes? 

Mr. TILLMAN. All cheap boxes which come within the limit, 
or very near the limit. The price of this box I have here is 49 

ts 


cents. 

Having this matter very much at heart, I visited the Post-Office 
Department yesterday morning, and had a conference with the 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, Mr. Wynne, who has this 
matter in hand. After talking over the whole subject with him, 
the De ent claiming that this box was made of too thin 
metal; in other words, that the sheet steel ought to be thicker, 
and that there ought to be at least some arrangement on it to 
shed off the water and to prevent the ice and snow from getting 
into the lock, and that the lock is inferior—to all of which I made 
no objection. Mr. Wynne wrote me at my request a letter which 
I have here, and which I will read and have published in the 
RECORD: 

POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 

OFFICE OF GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT FREE-DELIVERY SYSTEM, 

DIVISION OF CITY DELIVERY, 
‘ashington. June 12, 1901. 
Hon. B. R. TILLMAN, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Srr: Repl to your personal request of this morning, I have the honor 
to transmit fo you a copy of the report of the committee appoint by the 
Postmaster-General to report upon a plan of boxes for delivery. 
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This report has not yet been promulgated because it wasapproved by the 


Postmaster-General about the time Congress directed him to obtain infor- 


mation concerning the advisability and practicability of supplying lock boxes 


at Th is repo Aa O a A A 
until some m nin to 
the 50-cen 


box proposition. As I stated to you this morning, it is m inion 
that a suitable box, including lock, can not be supplied for Sh conte Hows 
ever, if Congress sees fit to raise the limit of price 15 or 20 cents and will pro- 
vide the necessary oper eon to purchase boxes, this Department will 
promptly carry out the ire of Congress, 
ery respectfully, R. J. WYNNE, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General. 


Since talking with you, and considering the matter carefully, I have sug- 
— 5 amount of 15 to 20 cents, instead of 10 to 15 cents, to be 
on the safe side. 


A. W. MACHEN. 


In that connection I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
another idea which has occurred to me in thinking over and in- 
vestigating this subject, and it is this: Considering that it is set- 
tled that the rural free-delivery system is here to stay, is it not 
desirable, in fact, will it not in the near future become necessary 
that the Government itself furnish these boxes and put them at 
the necessary points along the routes in order to supply the de- 
mands of the patrons, and, if need be, charge a reasonable rental 
or let the donation go the same as it does to the people of the 
cities, where a carrier delivers letters to the recipient. and the 
mail boxes are furnished for the reception of the mail within easy 
reach of every citizen? 

If you say that the cost of furnishing ten or twenty million boxes 
shall be thrown on the patrons—I can not tell how many there 
will be—but every free rural route will take something like 100, 
some more and some less, according to whether the country is 
thickly or thinly settled, but, on an average, I think it will take 
100 boxes to every route, as I am informed by the Department 
that would mean doubling the cost of these boxes and e, 
a box at a cost of $1 or $1.25. You might throw the protection o 
the law around those boxes as the property of the United States, 
and they are for the use of the citizens of the United States. We 
already have in the Post-Office appropriation bill a punitive pro- 
vision, punishing anyone for interfering with the mail in a private 
box. I am merely calling attention to the fact that if the Gov- 
ernment itself shall supply these boxes, making them of such 
durable character that the life of the boxes will be ten, or fifteen, 
or twenty years, it would be an advance in the direction of econ- 
omy, rather than making each individual patron buy a box from 
private individuals, as is now the case, at from $1.25 te $3; or if 
this new idea which I am advocating shall go into effect, that the 
individual shall buy his own box from the Government at 50 or 
70 cents, according to the limitation fixed by 5 

Jam not to offer anything more than these sugges- 
tions to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. I do not 
want to have the appearance of intermeddling with the business 
of that committee, but I am so much interested in this matter of 
furnishing boxes to the farmers at a reduction on the present 
exhorbitant prices that I thought it worth while to bring this 
matter to the attention of the Senate, with a view to asking the 
Post-Office Committee to take the matter up immediately and to 
suggest some amendment to the law, which may go on some of 
the appropriation bills—the Post-Office appropriation bill having 
gone alr which we can attach it as an amendment, be- 
cause it is doubtful whether we can get a separate individual bill 
through both Houses at this session. I want to ask the Commit- 
tee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads to consider the matter in the 
be ge of the facts I have presented and in the light of the report 
of the Post-Office Department, which is here submitted and will 
be printed, showing they are now standing still and lcoking 
to us. 

The Department in this report submits some specifications as 
to the boxes which can be made by anybody anywhere and sold 
the same as any other private manufactured article is, by merely 
complying with the conditions prescribed by the Government. 
If you will consider for a moment that if the matter is left to 

rivate parties to manufacture these boxes to sell to individuals, 
it inyolves a large army of drummers or salesmen; it involves a 
commission. 

I have here a letter from the manufacturers of this box, which 
says that the cost of this box, which they offer to the Govern- 
ment at 49 cents in wholesale lots, carload lots, would be $1.50 
to the consumer if they had to provide the machinery of the sale 
and distribution. They say they could not afford to sell it for 
less. If you will consider fora moment that by requiring the 
Department to ship these boxes free to distributing depots in each 
State, in charge of the postmaster at such point, and then dis- 
tributing them through the mail cars to the initial point where 
the sana route is to begin, the expense could not be more than 
6, or 8, or 10 cents for each box, and it is seen at once that the sav- ` 
ing to the farmer which would follow such a system must appeal 
to every Senator. 

I have two letters received two or three days ago from a friend 


Persea Gena ee Aer ha aetna ne Aree Oe aes anced Me Colas een ee! 
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in my little home town of Trenton, where two rural routes go 
into effect on the 1st of July. He said to me: 


We have been waiting to see what is to become of your amendment. We 
have tentatively made a bargain for boxes to on our route, to be pur- 
chased privately. These boxes are the best that we could get, at least the 
only ones we feel able to buy, and they cost $1.25 each. 


You see at once that that little town, or the community around 
it, are now compelled to pay $150 additional expense over and 
above what the Government could a these boxes to these 
people for if this system which I am advocating were put in 

orce. 

I will publish the letter of the Briscoe Manufacturing Company, 
who are the makers of the box I have exhibited to the Senate. I 
also ask that the report of the Post-Office Department, which ac- 
companies the letter from Mr. Wynne, which I just read, may go 
into the RECORD. 

The papers referred to are as follows: 


BRISCOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich., May 24, 1902. 
Hon. BENJAMIN R. TILLMAN, 
Senate Annex, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sin: In compliance with your request, we send to you a mail box 
i for the rural delivery service, being of the same designas submitted 

by us to the Post-Office Department and examined by the commission which 
was appointed by the Postmaster-General. i 

‘This box is mado of black sheet steel, and is galvanized after it is made 
making it practically as of one 3 and is of such dimensions and material 
as & commission sopana uy e Postmaster-General in March last decided, 
after due deliberation, was the right thing for this service. 

The price we named on the heaviest box we submitted to the commission 
which met last week (which in fact,a gauge heavier than the sample we 
— 2 you) was 49 cents each, crated, f. o. b. place of manufacture, or Detroit, 


In response to the advertisement, there were 14 bids. We made the low- 

est bid on light boxes, and the only galvanized box made of such weight of 

material ‘and dimensions as was recommended by the commission as suitable 
was presented by us. 

In fact had it not been for the bid we made we feel sure that the commis- 
sion recently appointed would necessarily haye had to report that no suit- 
able 5 x had been presented, and it would, we contend, bea crime 
upon the patrons to sell thema box which had not been galvanized. There- 
fore, had it not been for our action the probability is that the status of sup- 

ao mail boxes would have remained practically asit has been during the 


ear. 
We have always contended that the method of jl. these boxes b. 
ufacturers in 7 4 


the man the way that has been pre was wrong for 
the following reasons: : 
— 1. It n manufacturer to maintain and support an expensive sell - 
0 n. 
5 Trob the manufacturer to support a system for the distribution of 
the boxes after the orders are taken. 
8. The manufacturers not being able to definitely know where or 


what 
with 


nse of maintaining a credit m. 

ent at 49 cents each isa 
than many that have been 
and distributing is such 


g. 
As to the lock on the boxes we submitted, itis thoroughly practical in our 
estimation. We have used it for several months on boxes t we haye been 


in order that they msy 47 longer service than the lock shown on sample. 
to a bond for any amount sa ry to the 
rtment for faithful performance and to furnish references or a certified 
check as evidence of our responsibility, both financial and mechanical. 

We have a complete metal-working piant, stamping works, and galvaniz- 
ing works, and are perfectly pesponsth e and able to make all the boxes that 
may be required for this service. . 

hs we have gone to considerable e: and have worked hard to equip 
ourselves to produce this article and have shown that a satisfactory 50-cent 
box is ible, we think that fair play should dictate that the advertisement 
was intended to mean that should a satisfactory box be presented, pre- 
senting it should have that consideration which the lowest and satisfactory 


bids are usually entitled to. 
Yours, truly, BRISCOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Per BENJ. BRISCOE, President. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 10, 1902. 
The PosTMASTER-GENERAL. 


P a Sor wa have the honor to submit our report, in accordance with the fol- 

order: 

Ordered, No. 341, That William E. Annin, special t in charge of the 
western division, rural free-delivery service; W. B. Gaitree, supervisor dis- 
zor Ne Be 2 poner ee Sect No. 4; eae! ioe ae, 55 

enn., an . H. Marigold, postmaster, rt, Conn., be, 

and the same hereby are, a ted a committee to ieee at Washington, 

D. O., on April 1, 1902, to co: er the question of the supply of letter boxes 

to be used on rural free-delivery routes, and to submit to me such recom- 

5 = they may have to offer, more particularly in reference to fol- 
w 5 

First, Should the Department continue to designate boxes and require that 

only such boxes shall be used on rural-delivery routes? 


Second. Should the pe pre e a standard of size and shape, 
0 


durability, and material of construction, and 2 the erection by patrons 
of any box which conforms to the conditions laid down? 

Third. Should the Department permit the erection by patrons of any box 

they may desire to select without any limitation or restriction? 

o by the committee shall be paid from the 

e e or rural free- delivery service for the fiscal year ending June 


H. C. PAYNE, Postmaster-General. 


The ae met in the city of Washington April 1, and has held daily 
sessions since. = 

From the wording of the order directing them to consider the question 
“of the supply of le boxes to be used on rural free-deliyery routes and 
to submit to yourself such recommendations as they may have to offer, the 
committee deem it their duty to examine carefully all boxes presented to 
them, and to consider their merits and demerits prior to arriving at any 
question of policy with reference to the three points more particularly desig- 
nated in the order, 

In addition to the 14 boxes designated by the prior commission, 60 were 
examined and considered by the committee under practically the same rules 
as those laid down by the commission of 1901, and presented in the report of 
the First Assistant Postmaster-General for the fiscal year 1901-2. 

Patient hearings were given to all inventors, promoters, or representa- 
tives of manufacturers of boxes, and a large correspondence in connection 
with some of the samples were considered and placed on file. A list of the 
boxes examined is appended herewith. 

Your committee, careful consideration of the specific questions of 
the departmental order in connection with previous examination of indi- 
vidual boxes and consideration of the arguments of representatives of boxes, 
and aided very 3 the reports of greca nts and route inspect- 

— the departmental circ „ have unanimously 


ors wri in answer 
1 That the 12 3 f the Department in designating individual 
¥ present po of the m 
boxes and in requiring that only such boxes shall be used on rural free- 
delivery routes should not continue. 

2. That it will be to the best interests of the service that a standard of 
size, durability, and material of construction should be prescribed the 
Department, and Meet aoe be permitted to erect any box confo: to 
the cations hereinafter prescribed. 

3 of ge box desired, without any limitation 
permitted by the Department. 

The existing of box designation the Department, while a ma- 
terial advance upon the poli Ten thou the erection of any recep- 
tacle for the collection and delivery of rural mail, has 33 proved 
entirely satisfactory to the ent, inventors of rural elivery 
boxes, or to the patrons of r free- d. 88 While the greatest 

the previous commission to afford wide scope in the se- 
very boxes, both as to material and price, the limi- 
tation of boxes in number has not, unnaturally, caused dissatisfaction am: 
those whose boxes were either rejected, or who since that time isre no 


had the rtunity to present them for examination and ap 
272 b 
e xes, com of the 0 n an 
the added cost of freight oei —.— rates 8 to home. 
It is believed by your ttee, after a most careful consideration of the 
0 files of the from i 


fications providi 
on the 2 of the 
many of t. 

tion with the manufact 


ttee, will 
heard in connec- 
xes. A health- 


ed 3 
The 5 ot combinations of mannfacturers in maintaining prices and 
divi territory will be es re and the complaints of the dif- 
obtaining boxes ordered from factories in time for installation on 
routes far t will cease, 
The committee had beforeitseveral experts in the manufacture of metals, 
and r 5 aided materially in the drafting of specifications with 
r e proposed stan: 
committee found it inadvisable to recommend any particular devices 
or inventions as auxiliaries of boxes, many of which presented were most 
ingenious, and reached the conclusion that such devices in connection with 
signals and locks should be left to the choice of patrons of rural routes se- 
lecting boxes upon which the same were employed. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


black iron or steel, and 

made of lighter than 24 gauge. Circular, semi 

shall have the 8 made so that there shall be no unsupported edges; 
and edges must be strengthened either corrugating, bending, curling, or 
wiring with No. 10 gauge wire, or by Skiing the metal back upon itself, or 
by supporting by riveting to such edges band ironat least one-sixteenth inch 
in thickness and at least one-half in width. 


WORKMANSHIP, 


All boxes must be made in the best workmanlike manner, and there must 
be no joints depending solely on solder to hold the different of the box 
ther, but joints must be either seamed, curled, or riveted. Covers, 
lids, or encasements be hi or pivoted in a strong, substantial man- 
ner, and edges of same shall e: down or lap over the mail-holding com- 
partment for a sufficient distance, so that when closed it will thoroughly 
protect the mail from rain, snow, or dust under all circumstances. ‘Ail ex- 
posed parts, such as riyets and hinges, must be vanized. 


SIZE. 


The dimensions of rural free- delivery boxes shall be, if a square or rectan- 
gular box, not less than 18 by 6 by 6 inches; if cylindrical, not less than 18 
inches long and 6 inches in diameter, the ca ty to be not less than 488 
cubic inches. 
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ACCESSIBILITY. 
Experience has shown that boxes of side or top 
more readily accessible than end-opening boxes, and t 
are not desirable, 


mings character are 
t end-opening boxes 


INSPECTION, 


Individuals or firms who propose to manufacture rural mail boxes shall 
submit a sample of the box or boxes, together with a sample of the material 
of which the box is to be composed, to the al agent in charge of the 
division in whose territory he may reside, and in whose territory the factory 
may be located, for inspection and approval. If said box or boxes shall be 
found to conform to the uirements and specifications of the Department, 
the manufacturer shall be directed to stencil in a conspicuous place on the 
said box or boxes the words, “Approved by the Post-Office Department,” 
and the date of such approval. 

If upon a ronte inspection of said box or boxes it shall appear that a box 
or boxes have been erected that do not conform to the standard as approved 
by the Department, such box or boxes shall be condemned and shall be re- 
placed at the expense of the manufacturer with a standard box, and without 
cost to the patrons; and the manufacturer shall be notified to supply the 
additional box or boxes without cost tothe patrons. Upon failure to com- 
ply with this requirement, the approval of the Department for said box or 

xes shall be withdrawn. 

No rural carrier shall deliver mail into or take mail from any box erected 
after the Ist of July, 1902, on the line of his route that has not been officially 
approved by the Post-Office Department. | 4 2 

o box of whatever shape be painted until after the inspection of 
sample box at division headquarters, and all boxes of whatever character 
must be absolutely secure against the weather. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 


We respectfully recommend that the order promulgated by the Post- 
master-General prohibiting postmasters and carriers from acting as agents 
for the sale and distribution of rural mail boxes be rescinded, experience 
having shown that the best results have been obtained on routes wherein 
the master and carriers have cooperated in the equipment of the routes. 

tever the character of the box erected, it isof the highest importance 
that it be properly installed on the route. Reports of route ins rs have 
shown almost ‘orm carelessness throughout the country in the location 
of boxes, which, in many instances, are so p. as to delay the carrier in 
his work and to prevent access to their contents. As a condition prec- 
edent to the collection and delivery of mail on a rural route the box should 
Ldn laced as to be accessibe to the carrier without dismounting from his 
vehicle. 

After investigation of the question of the protection thrown around rural 
mail boxes by the operation of departmental! order, and after consultation 
with the law officers of the De ent, it was deemed advisable by the 
committee to call u the Pos r-General, and through him upon the 
Assistant Attorney-General for the Post-Office Department, to draft an 
amendment to the pending Post-Office appropriation bill, giving statuto; 
protection to rural mail boxes erected under the designation and approva 
of the Department, and protection to the life and person of the carrier while 
e on his route in the discharge of his duty. 

constant cause of friction and 5 in the installation and inspec- 
tion of rural routes has been found in the difficulty often experienced in se- 
eure duaan officers for the administration of oaths. Itwas deemed ad- 
visable, therefore, to recommend an amendment to that effect, which was 
drafted and laid before the Post-Office Committee of the Senate, that hereafter 

ial agents, route inspectors. and examining i rs in the rural free- 
f service shall be authorized and empowe to administer oaths to 
carriers and other persons employed in said service, or in connection with any 
business relating to the same. The poora non of this suggestioninto law 
will relieve carriers selected and bonded from charges of jurat fees, and will 
also tly facilitate the work of special agents, route 
amining inspectors. 

Owing to numerous complaints that the discontinuance of fourth-class of- 
fices, postmasters of which under the law are empowered to administer oaths 

uired to be made by pensioners and their witnesses in connection with 
pension vouchers, had ca in instances great inconvenience to pensioners 
on rural routes living at considerable distances from an officer qualified to 
administer an oath, it was deemed advisable to recommend an amendment 
to the post-office bill, empowering rural carriers to administer any and all 
such oaths in connection with the execution of pension vouchers. - 

An amendment covering the above-named points was drafted by the As- 
sistant Attorney-General for the Post-Office Department, and submitted to 
the Senate Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, a copy of which 
amendment is hereto appended. 

Respectfully submitted. 


tors, and ex- 


WILLIAM E. ANNIN, Chairman, 
W, B. GAITREE. 

CHARLES LYNN. 

A ILL 


W. WILL. 
W. H. MARIGOLD. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Task that the Post-Office Committee take this 
matter up and suggest some provision of law which will give re- 
lief to these people in the country who are clamoring for it and 
who are justly entitled to it. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NELSON. I call for the regular order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Mason] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] and the Senate 
to the recommendation of the Postmaster-General upon this sub- 
ject. The following provision was contained in the Post-Office 
appropriation bill for the coming fiscal year: 


as soon as possible the advisability and sticability of 
e Ne to exceed 


That was offered as a substitute for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

This is a new enterprise in this country, and of course all new 
things have to take their opportunity for growth by experience. 


The Postmaster-General, having invited bids under that provision 
of the law and after an examination of the sample boxes sent to, 
him, makes this report: 

I full t ; 
a Raby ey y submit that the rural free-delive 


eveloped that there will be on the ist of J 
ten thousand rural routes in existence, each route requiring on an average 


service, which has now 
, 1902, between nine and 


nearly 100 rural boxes, will be better advanced by placing this service ona 
high level and requiring a durable and suitable box at a low cost, which can 
be obtained by general compatition such as provided in this report rather 
than by the Government undertaking to purchase a cheap, insecure, and un- 
suitable box to distribute to patrons at cost. 

The Postmaster-General also says: 


I venture to suggest to the Congress that the bids submitted in response 
to the advertisement above referred to were very generally based upon an 
understanding that the Department would order at least 1,000,400 boxes to 
commence with. This would require an immediate appropriation by Con- 
gress of $500,000, and probably an equal amount would have to be appropri- 
ated for the cost of t rtation from the places of manufacture to the 
offices of the postmasters by whom these boxes would be distributed to the 
patrons, and who would be expected to collect from them the cost. 

Mr. President, competition is the order of the day; it is compe- 
tition against cooperation, and this is one of the questions that 
the Senator from South Carolina delights to discuss. The great 
danger is in allowing one manufacturer to absolutely monopolize 
this business, to have the Government itself undertake to furnish 
boxes, something which they have done in the cities. The Sena- 
tor very properly calls attentien to the fact that we have letter 
boxes in which to deposit the letters we send, but if anyone liv- 
ing in a city desires a box at his residence for his private use to 
receive his mail he must purchase one of his own. 

On this proposition I think the Postmaster-General is doing 
very well. The Department when this service began limited 
it to three different boxes, Other people then began to manufac- 
ture. I believe in the State of Illinois alone there are three or 
four different people who manufacture these letter boxes. They 
want a chance to furnish and sell these boxes to the people. 

It seems to me that the Postmaster-General, upon reflection, 
will simply say that the boxes shall be of certain dimensions and 
of a certain quality, and then there will be no hardship if all the 
manufacturers of the United States are permitted to compete in 
the customary manner. > 

A man manufacturing in South Carolina can sell to the people 
there better than he could sell to those in Illinois. He would 
have the advantage of hel PAE as against the cost of trans- 
portation on boxes that would be sent to South Carolina by man- 
ufacturers in Illinois; and so with the manufacturer in Illinois 
in furnishing boxes for that State as against the South Carolina 
manufacturer. 

There is no bill now, so far as I know, on which an amendment of 
this character can be placed to make the appropriation for this year. 
I am willing, so far as I am concerned as chairman of the com- 
mittee, to offer every opportunity to the Senator if he can show 
any better plan than that presented by the Postmaster-General. 
I shall be very glad to introduce, or, if the Senator will introduce, 
I shall be glad to support such a bill as he desires; but I do not 
think that at the present time we can drive the manufacturers 
out of business, except we were to say that we would make an 
absolute monopoly, so that all these middlemen we are talking 
about, these agents who get commissions, shall be dispensed with; 
that we will drive them all out of business and afford one man an 
opportunity to manufacture these boxes; that the Government, in 
order to drive them all out of business, shall use its power to buy 
and to sell at cost. 

As to the first boxes put ont I heard a great deal of complaint; 
but now if you attempt to establish a free rural-delivery route, I 
am told by the people that you will receive printed circulars de- 
scribing the boxes of at least from 14 to 20 different manufac- 
turers offering their boxes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
. not listen to me closely, or he would have heard, I 
think, because I certainly intended to say it if I did not, that the 
paper which I presented from the Post-Office Department con- 
tained the very recommendation of which the Senator now speaks. 
In other words, that the Post-Office Department, unless Congress 
shall instruct it to do otherwise, is providing, in an order which is 
already drawn up, but not yet promulgated, that there shall be a 
specified box, a box corresponding to certain specifications and 
dimensions, to be made anywhere by anybody, and sold to any 
one where the box is required to be used on free rural routes. 

Mr. MASON. What is the objection to that? 

Mr. TILLMAN. The objection is this, that in at least half of 
the States of this Union there are no manufacturers who can 
manufacture these boxes cheaply, and the people of those States 
will have to pay the additional expense involved in the transpor- 


tation from the manufacturing centers in the North and East, 
where these boxes can bé manufactured cheaply, to the remote 
regions, as well as a commission on them; whereas the United 
States can distribute them ata cost of not exceeding 10 or 15 cents 
per box, and we have from these very manufacturers, whose box 
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I have exhibited here, a statement that they can not afford to sell 
these boxes privately for less than $1.50. There is the difference. 
I am in favor of saving that. Take my community, where there 
are 200 boxes to be put up in the next two weeks, and $250 is go- 
ing out from those poop e to be paid for the boxes they will need. 


The Government could, under the scheme Iam advocating, sup- 
ly these at $100, or at most $140, and save those ple the dif- 
erence while supplying a better and more desirable box. 

The ones to be bought will be rotten or rusted out in three or 
four years, whereas the Government could supply a substantial 
box at the cost it has been shown it can be done at, not exceeding 
70 cents; and the First Assistant Postmaster-General, who is in 
charge of this special work, has written me to that effect. He 
recommends it. The Postmaster-General is obliged to depend 
u his subordinates and lieutenants to make recommendations. 
is AEEY signs these reports which are sent up to him from 
below as the action of the Department, but he is responsible for 
them; and, knowing that his subordinates have dealt with him 
with absolute fairness and have done what they thought best, he 
adopts their views. Why shall not the Government supply these 
acme at cost the same as it supplies stamps and other post-office 
8 ies? 

am not so much in favor of paternalism—and the Senator had 
to drag that in as a kind of side-wipe at me because I am a little 
unorthodox upon some things—but I am for the paternalism that 
deals with absolute impartiality with all the people of the coun- 
try; which does not take money out of one man’s pocket and put 
it into another man’s pocket under special legislation. That is 
the kind of paternalism I am objecting to. 

I have presented the proposition—and the Department recom- 
mended it—that if we will let them have an appropriation with 
which to begin business, they will supply boxes of a substantial 
and proper character, with a good lock, at not exceeding 70 cents, 
made by some of these 12 or 15 manufacturers; and if it is not done 
some fifteen or twenty million farmers are going to be mulcted 
to pay for these boxes under private competition and the cost of 
distribution. Ido not know how many million dollars will be 
saved to these people by the plan I propose. Why should we not 
have the Government adopt the scheme? Suppose somebody 
comes along and offers to supply these boxes for 40 cents or 80 
cents, why not let the Government accept that offer? Ido not 
see why we should create a monopoly and not have pa compe- 
tition. You „ that you want a box with a certain 
thickness of steel, that you want it well made, you want it of cer- 
tain dimensions, you want it galvanized and with a good lock, 
and if one man can manufacture a box cheaper than another, let 
him get the job. That is my contention. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. ident 

Mr. TILLMAN. Before I leave the subject, if the Senator 
from New Hamsphire will pardon me a moment 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This debate is proceeding by 
ee consent. It does not come under the head of morning 

usiness. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I understand that, Mr. President, but I am 
sure that no one will object to my asking the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON] whether or not he is willing to have some amend- 
ment, which will provide for the money necessary to set this 
business in motion, to go either on the deficiency bill or some 
propriation bill with which he has to deal. I understood 

ing friendly to this idea; and if the plan I propose is 
shown to be practicable and desirable, I trust he will consent that 
it may go upon some appropriation bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. 8 I am friendly to the general 
idea of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], which 
is that the cheapest and most useful boxes shall be supplied on 
the rural free-delivery routes of our country, and that the neces- 
sary legislation be provided, if further legislation be needed on 
this subject, as I understand from the Senator itis. I am not, 
however, now prepared to say that I would be in favor of the 
Government of the United States 8 these boxes and dis- 
tributing them, although the arguments of the Senator are very 

rsuasive in that direction. What I meant to say to him was 

That in a matter of so much importance, as this seems to be, by 

unanimous consent of the Senate a provision might be inserted 

upon some appropriation bill, if there is any difficulty in passing 

a separate measure. 

The Postmaster-General appears to suggest an appropriation for 
this purpose. I should think that even that would not be neces- 
sary, 28 we have already appropriated, as I understand, a large 
sum for rural free delivery, and it could easily be provided, if the 
ideas of the Senator from South Carolina shall prevail in the Sen- 
ate, that so much of that appropriation as might be necessary 
should be applied to rural free-delivery boxes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I wish to ask right there if the Senator will 
give us his opinion as to whether it will not be permissible to 
allow the Postmaster-General to use some of the funds at his dis- 


other a: 
him as 


, just merely as a loan, for as soon as the boxes are manu- 
ctured and distributed, the money comes right back and goes 
into the post-office fund, and the Government is not out a nickel? 
Mr. ALLISON. I understand. Just one word more, Mr. 
President. We have a Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads—one of the most eminent committees of this body—which 
is charged with this subject, and I should think that that com- 
mittee would deal with it, if it be necessary to deal with it, in 
order to meet some of the difficulties that have been discovered. 
during the session of Congress. I do not wish to enter into any 
arrangement that would interfere with the mature considera- 
tion and deliberation of that committee upon the subject. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I was not for a moment endeavoring to trap 
the Senator from Iowa or trying to get him to make any promise. 
I was merely asking whether or not, if the Post-Office Committee 
came in here with some recommendation involving new legisla- 
tion, that the point of order would not be made by him, and that 
other things being equal, if the plan was practicable and desira- 
ble, he would not make the point of order, but that he would 
support the proposition with his vote. That is about what I un- 
derstood was the Senator’s position on this subject. Neither he 
nor I want to attempt to doze or to press unduly the Post- 
Office Committee in this matter. I have simply been interested 
in it because of the fact that the people of my country are very 
poor and many of them have written to me asking whether or 
not they are going to be allowed to buy these boxes from the 
Government at this reduced price. It can be readily seen that it 
will be a great saving to the farmers throughout the country if 
this thing is done. t is the reason why I press the Post-Office 
Committee to take the question up. If they do not see p r to 
move in the matter, I not press it any further at this ses- 
sion. The matter has been presented in so clear and convincing 
a light that no fair-minded man can refuse to consider it. I sin- 
cerely trust the Post-Office Committee will take the matter under 
consideration and promptly report something that will give relief. 

DISTRICT TELEPHONE SERVICE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, pursuant to previous no- 
tice, I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 12865) regulating the use of telephone wires in the 
District of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, this bill is far-reaching in its 
consequences. It really gives to one corporation the privilege to 
use the entire District for telephone purposes. That may be 
right. I do not believe that more than one company can success- 
fully operate here. I do not believe any other company can be 
organized. But Congress having taken that position, it assumes 
the Hie eg a to see to it that the charges are reasonable. 
There has been a good deal of controversy about reasonsble 
charges in this connection. While I shall not oppose the passage 
of the bill, I wish to give notice now that at the commencement 
of the next session I shall offer a resolution requiring the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia to make a thorough investiga- 
tion as to telephone charges and to recommend such modifications 
of the law, if they shall be necessary, as will result in furnishing 
telephone service in the District at reasonable rates. That re- 
sponsibility rests absolutely upon Congress when it gives the en- 
tire District to one company. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President. I am very glad the Senator 
from Nevada says he will offer a resolution to direct the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia to make a thorough investigation 
as to the question of rates. That question does not arise in this 
bill at all. I will say to the Senator that a gentleman represent- 
ing the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company, knowing 
I had repo: this bill, called on me three days ago, requesting 
me to do that very thing, saying that the company wished it done. 
I assure the Senator that if he will move in the matter at the be- 
N the next session a thorough investigation will be made. 

Mr. President, the committee have reported three or four in- 
consequential amendments, which I now ask may be disagreed to. 
This is a House bill, and I think it desirable not to amend it. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire asks unanimous consent that the amendments reported by the 
Committee on the District of Columbia be disagreed to. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and the amendments are dis- 

to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 11742) granting certain lots in Gnadenhutten, 
Ohio, to Gnadenhutten ial school district was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
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‘ISTHMIAN CANAL. 
Mr. STEWART. I wish to give notice that on Tuesday next, 
upon the calling up of the Isthmian Canal bill, I will take the 
floor to make some remarks upon it. 


MORIARTY SUBMARINE BOAT, 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the statements before the 
Committees on Naval Affairs of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of Clarence W. De Knight, counsel, and Thomas J. 
Moriarty, pacat of the Newport Manufacturing Company and 
inventor of the Moriarty submarine boat, be printed as a document. 


The motion was agreed to. 
AGREEMENT WITH CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS, 


Mr. STEWART. I desire to give notice that to-morrow morn- 
ing, immediately after the routine business, I will call up the 
Choctaw agreement and attempt to have it di of. It has 
been hanging along. I wish to give the notice now, so that I may 
be recognized to move to take it up after the routine business to- 
morrow is disposed of. 

LONDON DOCK CHARGES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration oi the bill (S. 1792) to amend an act entitled An act 
relating to navigation of vessels, bills of lading, and to certain 
obligations, duties, and rights in connection with the carriage of 


property.” 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 
Mr. NELSON. Two amendments were offered by the Senator 
from Maine. One was offered last Saturday. There was a vote 
2 but it was not disposed of. I have sent for the Senator from 


e. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. What is the pending amendment? 
Let it be reported. 
aon PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is endeavoring to 

out. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. When the Chair succeeds in his 
undertaking I hope it may be reported to the Senate. 

The PRESID pro tempore. The Senator from Maine of- 
fered a substitute for the bill, but before the substitute was 
offered he submitted an amendment to the text, and of course the 
amendment of the text has precedence. The clerks do not seem 
to be able to find the first amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to move an amendment to the text. 
If it is not in order now, I will give notice of my intention to offer 
it, and let it be printed. Itis to add at the end of the original 
bill what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill the 
following: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall prevent the carrier from stipulat- 
— 75 the reimbursement to him by the shipper or consignee of any charges 
W 


ich he may be lawfully compelſed to pay or for compensation for any 
service which he may agree to render. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. PROCTOR. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After one hour and thirty-seven 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


ISTHMIAN CANAL. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which will 
be stated by title. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the con- 
struction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, 

TRADE RELATIONS WITH CUBA, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States; which was read, as 
follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives; aN 
I deem it important before theadjournment of the present session of Con- 
to call attention to the following expressions in the message which in 
fhe discharge of the duty imposed upon me by the Constitution I sent to 
Co; on the first Tuesday of December last: 

Elsewhere I havo discussed the question of reciprocity. In the case of 
8 there are weeny reasons of morality and of national inter- 
est why the policy should be held to have a uliar application, and I most 
earnestly ask your attention to the wisdom, indeed, to the vital need, of pe 
viding for a substantial reduction in the tariff duties on Cuban importsinto 
the United States. Cuba has in her constitution ed what we desired, 
that she should stand, in international matters, in closer and more friendly 
relations with us than with any other power; and we are bound by every 
consideration of honor and expediency to pass commercial measures in the 
interest of her material well-being.” 

This recommendation was merely giving practical effect to President 


n = when, in his messages of December 5, 1898, and December 
, he wrote: 

“It is important that our relations with this people [of Cuba] shall te of 
the most friendly character and our commercial — AS close a recipro- 
cal. + * We have accepted a trust, the fulfillment of which calls for the 
sternest in ty of purpose and the exercise of the highest wisdom. The 
to arise from the ashes of the must needs be bound to us 
r intimacy and strength if its enduring welfare is to be as- 
sured. The greatest blessing which can come to Cuba is the restora- 
tion of her agricultural and industrial prosperity.” 

Yesterday, June 12, I received by cable from the American minister in 
Cuba a most earnest a; from President Palma for legislative relief be- 
fore it is too late and [his] 5 ruined.” 4 
The granting of reciprocity with Cuba is a proposition which stands en- 
tirely alone. The reasons for it far outweigh those for granting reciprocity 
with any other nation, and are entirely consistent with preserving intact the 
protective system under which this country hasthrivensomarvelousiy. The 
present tariff law was 3 to promote the adoption of such a reciprocity 
treaty, and e provided for a reduction not to exceed 20 per cent upon 

coming from a particular country, leaving the tariff rates on the same 
ds all other countries. Objection has been made 


ought most properly to be revised does not enter into this matterin any wa 
or shape. e are concerned with getting a friendly Na eg arrangemen 
with This arrangement applies to all the articles that Cuba grows or 


other t Cuba is wholly aside from the subject-matter to which I call your 


attention. 
Some of our citizens oppose the lowering of the tariff on Cuban products, 
— as three years N toy 4 7 75 the admission of the Hawaiian Islands, 
free trade with m might ruin certain of our interests here. In the 


mage to ay industry of our own because of the pro- 


that the growin; ban market should be controlled by American ducers. 
The events fo! the war with Spain and the 1 building ot 
the isthmian er it certain that we must take, in the future, a far 


canal rend: ; 
ter interest than hitherto in what happens throughout the West Indies, 
Central America, and the adjacent coasts and waters. We expect Cuba to 


treat us on an exceptional foo politically, and we should put her in the 
same exceptional position economi . The action is in line with 
the course we have pursued as all the islands with which we have 
been brought into relations of varying intimacy by the Spanish war, Porto 


Rico and Hawaii have been inclu within our tariff lines, to their great 
benefit as well as ours, and without any of the feared detriment to our own 
industries. The Philippines, which stand in a different relation, have been 
given substantial tariff concessions. 

Cuba is an independent Republic, but a Republic which has assumed cer- 
tain special obligations as regards her international position in compliance 
with our request. I ask for her certain special economic concessions in re- 
turn; these economic concessions to benefit us as well as her. There are few 

ter. in American history than the page which tells of our dealings 
with Cuba during the past four years. On her behalf we waged a war of 
which the 3 Was generous indignation against oppression, and we 
have kept faith a utely. It is earnestly to be hoped that we will complete, 
in the same spirit, the record so well , and show in our dealings with 
Cuba that steady continuity of policy which it is essential for our nation to 
establish in foreign affairs if we desire to play well our part as a world- 


and difficult road of self-governing independence. 
i beca: =y neotai —. 


have already aided her. ye 
respecting people can acce: 
have given her such help in the past. Our soldiers fought 
dom, and for three years our representatives, civil and military, have toiled 
unceasing disease a ‘ly siniste: with pa 
fortitude, to teach her how to use aright her new free- 
thus administered with 
ent, and such single-minded 
that the Cubans be given all 
ethe freedom of which Americans 
75 to be proud and for which so many American lives have 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


ve such 
been sacrifi: 


WHITE HOUSE, June 13, 1902. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The message will be printed and 
referred to the Committee on Relations with Cuba. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is it inorder tomakea motion for the reference 
of the message? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. BAILEY. I believe I will not do it, but I feel inclined to 
move to refer the message to the Republican caucus. [Laugh- 


ter. 
‘ihe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is not aware that 
there is any Senate committee of that name. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION COMPANY, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States; which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Expositions, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State coverin, 
ment showing the 8 and disbursements of the na 
e month of April, 1902, 


se ca 8 tar 


a statė- 
Purchase Ex- 


i eee 
n, in pursuance of section Il of the “act to 
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pore for 8 woo dee of the purchase of Civil Engineer Robert E. Peary, to have the rank of commander 

R F Ss SPIES THEODORE ROOSEVELT. in the Navy. from the 6th day 0 April, 1902. 5 
Warre House, June 13, 1902. Civil Engineer Richard C. Hollyday, to have the rank of lieu- 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. tenant-commander in the Navy from the 6th day of April, 1902. 


Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- INDIAN AGENTS. 
sideration of executive business. John Jensen, of Oklahoma, to be agent for the Indians of the 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- | Ponca, Pawnee, Otoe, and Oakland Agency in Oklahoma, his 
sideration of executive business. After one hour and forty-five | term peeing espiren. (Reappointment. ) 


minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. William H. Smead, of Montana, to be agent for the Indians of 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. the Flathead Agency in Montana, his term having expired. (Re- 
Mr. ALLISON. I wish to give notice that to-morrow morning, appointment.) 
after the routine morning business, I shall ask the Senate to con- GENERAL APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, 
sider the District of Columbia appropriation bill, which was re-| Byron S. Waite, of Michigan, to be general appraiser of mer- 
ported by me to-day from the Committee on Appropriations. chandise, to succeed Charles H. Ham, resigned, to take effect 
ISTHMIAN CANAL. August 1, 1902. 
Mr. KITTREDGE. I give notice that on Monday next at 2 PCSTMASTERS. 


o'clock I shall ask leave of the Senate to submit some remarkson| J. P, Murphy, to be postmaster at Bamberg, in the county of 


the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the construction of a canal | Bamberg and State of South Carolina. Office became Presiden- 
connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. tial January 1, 1899. š 
Mr. CULLOM. I desire to give notice that some time on Mon- | Henry J. Ritchie, to be postmaster at St. Augustine, in the 
Mee or Tuesday of next week I shall submit some remarks on the | county of St. John and State of Florida, in place of Henry J. 
(H. R. 3110) to provide for the construction of a canal con- | Ritchie. Incumbent's commission expires June 18, 1902. 
necting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Sewell P. Wood. to be ter at Farmi “in thi t 
well P. a master at Farmington, in the county 
AGREEMENT WITH CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS. of Fulton and State of Illinois, in place of Sewell P. Wood. In- 
Mr. BAILEY. I ask unanimous consent that the motion to cumbent's commission expired March 22, 1902. : 
reconsider the vote by which the bill (S. 4848) to ratify and con- | „William W. Moss, to be postmaster at Logansport, in the county 
firm an agreement with the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of 9 e ehu Z. Powell. Incum- 
Indians, and for other purposes, was passed. shall be taken up for eet ; N 2 
consideration during the morning hour on Friday, June 20, 1902 A. S. Hazelton, to be postmaster at Council Bluffs, in the county 
and that it shall not interfere with the consideration of appropri- of Pottawattamie and State of Iowa, in place of Irving M. Trey- 
ation bills or the bill commonly known as the London dock clause | nor. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 1902. 
pill. Joseph A. Schmitt, to be postmaster at Ellsworth y the county 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas asks | Of Ellsworth and State of Kansas, in place of Joseph A. Schmitt. 
unanimous consent that the motion to reconsider the vote by | Incumbent’s commission expired May 19, 1902. 
which the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian treaty bill was pane James A. Trotter, to be postmaster at Vassar, in the county of 
be taken up for consideration during the morning honr on Friday | Tuscola and State of Michigan, in place of William H. Stark, 
of next week, not to interfere with appro riation bills or the bil] Incumbent s commission expired March 16, 1902, 
known as the London dock clause bill. Is there objection? The | _,Jseac R. Huggins, to be postmaster at ERTER In. Ihe county 


Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. of Marion and State of Missouri, in place of 
Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate adjourn. Incumbent’s commission expires June 18, 1902. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 53 minutes . E. N. Allen, to be 3 Arapahoe, in the county of 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, June 14, | Furnas and State of Nebraska, in place of William D. Pruitt. 
1902, at 12 o’clock meridian. | Incumbent’s commission expired May 5, 1902. f 
$ Claude L. Wilson, to be postmaster at Little Valley, in the 
NOMINATIONS county of Cattaraugus and State of New York, in place of Milan 

i J. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires June 13, 1902. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 13, 1902. Vernon A. Kent, to be postmaster at Westfield, in the county 
CONSUL. | of Chautauqua and State of New York, in place of Vernon A. 


x t Casimir Wolff, of Warsaw, to be consul of the United Kent. Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 1902. 
States at Warsaw, Russia, vice Angus Campbell, whose commis- John B. Elliott, to be postmaster at G eld, in fho county 


à of Highland and State of Ohio, in place of John B. Elliott. In- R $ 
sion has been reyoked. s cumbent’s commission expired May 5, 1902. 
PROMOTIONS SN AOR: ANS William G. Richards, to be postmaster at Hillsboro, in the 
The following-named surgeons in the Navy to have the rank of | county of Highland and State of Ohio, in place of William G. 
lieutenant-commander from the 3d day of June, 1902: Richards. Incumbent’s commission expi May 5, 1902. 
John M. Edgar. | Simon Frankle, to be postmaster at Chicora, in the county of 
Philip Leach. p Butler and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Simon F e. 
The following-named passed assistant surgeons in the Navy to | Incumbent’s commission expired May 11, 1902. 
have the rank of lieutenant from the 8d day of June, 1902: John M. Benedict, to be postmaster at Centralia, in the county 
Middleton S. Elliott. of Lewis and State of Washington, in place of John M. Benedict. 
Frank L. Pleadwell. Incumbent's commission expired May 3, 1902. 
Dudley N. Carpenter. Charles A. Long, to be ster at North Bend, in the county 
Daniel H. Morgan. of Dodge and State of Nebraska, in place of Charles A. Long, 
James C. Pryor. ; | Incumbent’s commission expired May 17, 1901. 
The following-named paymasters in the aioi to have the rank Mary E. Bell, to be postmaster at Portland, in the county of 
of lieutenant- commander from the 8th day of June, 1902: Middlesex and State of Connecticut, in place of George C. Bell, 
John S. Carpenter. deceased. 
Livingston Hunt. Gould D. Jelliffe, to be postmaster at Saugatuck, in the county 
John A. Mudd. of Fairfield and State of Connecticut, in place of Hiram Jelliffe, 
George W. Simpson. deceased. 
Harry R. Sullivan. George Y. Walbright, to be postmaster at Stroud, in the county 
Samuel L. Heap. of Lincoln and Territory of Oklahoma, in place of Isaac W. Rush, 


Chaplain Sylvester D. Boorom, to have the rank of captain in | resigned. 
the Navy from the 8th day of February, 1902. 

Chaplain William H. I. Reaney, to have the rank of commander CONFIRMATIONS 
in the Navy from the 8th day of Febrnary, 1902. 4 4 f < 

Chaplain John B. Frazier, to have the rank of commander in Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 13, 1902, 
the Navy from the 28th day of May, 1902. . HARSHAL. 


The following-named assistant naval constructors in the Navy 1 5 A 
to have the rank of lieutenant from the 3d day of June, 1902: Thomas B. Reid, of Wisconsin, to be United States marshal for 


Stuart F. Smith. the eastern district of Wisconsin. 
William G. Groesbeck. POSTMASTER. 
Civil Engineer Ulysses S. G. White, to have the rank of captain | T. B. Olshausen, to be postmaster at El Paso, in the county of 
in the Navy from the 6th day of April, 1902, El Paso and State of Texas. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


FRIDAY, June 18, 1902. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Coupen, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


WILLIAM C. HICKOX. 


Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
rt on the bill (H. R. 4103) granting a pension to William C. 
ickox, and I ask that the reading of the report be omitted, and 
the statement only be read. 
a SPEAKER. Without objection, this course will be pur- 
sued. 
There was no objection. 
The report will be found in the Senate proceedings of June 9.] 
he Clerk read the statement, as follows: 


The bill (H. R. 4108) nting a pension to William C. Hickox passed the 
2 at eh The . the same by striking out $24 and insert- 


i e result of the conference is that the House recedes from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate, and agrees to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by the Senate insert "sixteen." 

O. A. SULLOWAY, 
8. W. SMITH, 
J. A. NORTON, 

3 Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was agreed to. 5 
On motion of Mr. SULLOWAY, a motion to reconsider the 

vote whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 

table. 
HENRY I. SMITH. 


Mr. RUMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 8794) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry I. Smith, and I ask that the reading of the report be omit- 
ted and that the statement only be read. 

8 5 SPEAKER. Without objection, this course will be pur- 
sued. A 
There was no objection. 

The report of the committee of conference is as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disa; ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8794) granting an increase of 


pension to Henry I. Smith, having met, after full and free conference have 
a to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 


lows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of tho 
Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate insert “forty.” 

J. N. W. RUMPLE, 


ELIAS DEEMER 
Managers on the part of the House. 
A. G. FOSTER, 
J. R. BURTON 
E. W. CAR > 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 


The bill (H. R. 8794) granting an increase of pension to Henry I. Smith 
d the House at $60. The Senate amended by striking out $60 and insert- 


o result of the conference is that the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate, and to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the ar — “ forty.” 


5 LE, 
ELIAS DEEMER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The conference report was agreed to. : 
On motion of Mr. KUMPLE, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. p 
IRRIGATION OF ARID LANDS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, under the rule adopted yester- 
day, I move that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of Senate bill 3057. : 

The motion was agreed to. $ : i 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Tawney in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of Senate bill 3037. Under the order of the House the Clerk 
will proceed to read the bill by sections. 

The Clerk read the first section as follows: 


That all mone: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
New 3 Dakota, 3 KR 
ington, an oming, beginning 
ineiuding the Turpis of fees and commissi allowances to 
eee tis above e wet anide by law tor AUTON 

£ u n e aboye 

. be, and the e e reserved, sat aside, 


p 


d othe: 
— a ronristed as a apecial fund in the Treasury toe KOOPA ha the rec- 
Jamation fund,” to be used in the tion and for and the con- 
struction and maintenance of irrigation works for the „ diversion, 


and development of waters for the reclamation of arid and semiarid lands in 
the said States and Territories, and for the payment of all other expendi- 
tures provided for in this act: Provided, That in case the receipts from tha 
sale and pg Bae of pok lands other than those realized from the esale and 
dis lof ds referred to in this section are insufficient to meet the re- 
aments for the support of agricultural colleges in the several States and 

erritories, under the act of August . 1830, entitled“ An act to apply a por- 
tion of the proceeds of the public lands to the more complete endowment 
and support of the colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, established under the provisions of an act of Con approved July 2 
1862,” the deficiency, if any in the sum necessary for the support of the said 
colleges shall be provided for from any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, « offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, strike out lines 8 to 20 inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


lowinz: 
But no part of the proceeds of sales of public. lands uired to ca: 


into full effect the visions of the act of August 30, 1890, entitled ‘An ect to 
apply a portion of the proceeds of the public lands to the more complete en- 
dowment and support of the colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts blished under the provisions of an act of Congress ap- 
proved July 2, 1862,’ shall be so set apart or diverted to such irrigation fund.“ 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to be allowed to address the committee for ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to be allowed to address the committee for ten minutes, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair nears none. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, the provisions in the bill 
to which my amendment is aimed points out to the committee 
the fact that this bill proposes not only, in my judgment, a great 
national wrong to be perpetrated on the farming community of 
the entire United States, but it proposes, in addition to that, to 
undermine and destroy the value of the provision made by the 
act of 1862 for the establishment of what was called agricultural 
colleges in the various States of the Union. Members of the 
House of Representatives may as well understand that if they 

this bill not only will they do a wrong, which I will intimate 
fatar on, in regard to the great farming interests of the United 
States, but they will destroy or paralyze, or substantially render 
nugatory, the appropriations by Congress for the agricultural 
colleges for all the States of the Union. 

Here is a direct draft made by the railroads on the only resource 
of these colleges to put into a mortgage in pore recurrence 
of each year the proceeds of the sales of the public land from 
which hitherto the agricultural colleges have received their sup- 
port, not only through annual appropriation made directly, but 
1 0 0 the support of experimental stations Which we all under- 
stand. 

Now, it may be said that there is a provision in this language 
which I propose to strike out that if the proceeds of the sales of 

ublic lands are not sufficient, then the agricultural colleges shall 
he supported out of the Treasury of the United States. That, 
therefore, is equivalent to putting an appropriation for this irri- 
gation purpose indirectly and immediately as a permanent annual 
charge on the Treasury of the United States, and it is without 
any limitation of amount, without any estimate of how much it 
will cost, without any limitation of when it shall cease, and it is 
simply prying open the door of the Treasury of the United States 
and the insertion of a crowbar that prevents it ever being closed 
against this claim. I will not pursue this branch of the question 
any further, but I wish to take as my text a single paragraph of 
a circular letter sent out by the farmers of the East, and I com- 
mend the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TIRRELL] to study 
the agricultural interests of the section of the country he repre- 
sents. This is dated at Ithaca, N. Y., and is the result of the con- 
current action of the farmers of the Eastern States: 

There has never been during the history of the United States a question 
before Congress so detrimental to the interests of agriculture in general—so 
degrading: farming as a business—as the irrigation scheme now contem- 
plated at seminato It is proposed to irrigate vast tracts of Western land 
at the expense of the Government, thus adding to the public domain millions 
of acres of high class farming lands, to be given away to foreigners and 
others under the homestead act. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the United States gave to actual 
settlers and as a subsidy to the great transcontinental railroad 
lines a vast empire of public lands. While the farmers of the 
East, while the farmers of the great Middle States, while the 
farmers in every State westward to the Missouri River were 
honestly plodding under adverse circumstances and buying the 
land upon which they were operating, the Government was giving 
away this vast territory to actual settlers in furtherance of the 
great republican idea of establishing cities and towns and States 
away out on the public lands. 

It is said now that a vast quantity of that land is not as good 
as it was supposed it might be—not even fit to be a gift from the 
people of the United States to the people who have settled out 
there. Now, what is this pr ition in concrete? It is to make 
those lands become the invincible competitor of the farmers of 
Illinois, of Indiana, of a large part of Kansas, and all the way 
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east of that part of the Union—their invincible and unconquerable 
competitor because of the fertility that is to be added to their soil. 

And how is that to be done? It is to be done by going back to 
the people who gave away that land in common with the people 
of the whole country and compelling them by a system which I 
believe to be scarcely understood by a majority of the people of 
the country—compelling them now to create a competition with 
the farms that people on this side of the Missouri River have 
. and paid for that will at once lesson the value of these 
lands and largely enhance the value of the other lands. 

No wonder that these great railroad lines are here in mighty 
force to carry this measure through, for millions of acres of this 
land are still owned by the railroad companies. It was given to 
them as an absolute gift, for there was not one of them that ever 
expended a dollar of money in set-off against a subsidy of the pub- 
lic lands that was given to these transcontinental railroads of the 
United States. And now they come and say, You have given us 
this land; you have given us this subsidy of money; now put four, 
five, or six times the value into that land by taxing the people of 
this country for the money to do it indirectly, and then we will 
show you a competition, such as the eloquent gentleman from 
Nebraska descri last night, that will crush the farming in- 
dustry of the entire great central West and East.” 

I have no objection to the growth of the West; I glory in it. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Can the gentleman state the number 
of acres now owned by railroads and other corporations? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ican not; but it is a vast quantity. It 
ought to be easily ascertainable; and I wish I had the informa- 
tion at hand. 

It is safe to say that the passage of this bill and the execution 
of this law will increase those railroad lands to four times their 
present value. And for what; and why? Some gentlemen stand 
on this floor occasionally and talk about an infant industry ” of 
beet sugar. If this scheme can be carried into practical opera- 
tion I would not give 5 cents on the dollar ten years hence for all 
the beet-sugar stock this side of the Missouri River. What is the 
evidence that has been taken this year before the Committee on 
Ways and Means? Why, sir, the evidence is that the beet-sugar 
men of Utah and California and Colorado can manufacture beet 
sugar to-day almost a cent a pound cheaper than can be done 
without the application of irrigation. 

Mr. TONGUE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. TONGUE. We are, I believe, paying about $100,000,000 
(are we not?) annually to foreign nations for sugar. Now, do I 
understand that the gentleman from Ohio would regard it as a 
great calamity if we should be able to produce that sugar in 
what is now the arid region of the United States, on land that is 
now worthless? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ihavenoobjection to it. Iwould uphold 
the interests of sugar, and I would not vote to take the differen- 
tial duty off refined sugar for the purpose of destroying the beet 
industry of the United States either, and I did not do it. I hope 
the time will come when we can produce $100,000,000 worth of 
sugar and go into the export business. But Iam not willing to 
tax the farmers of my district and my State to take these railroad 
e and all these lands and convert them into sugar-producing 


nds. 
I add the following: 
IRRIGATION SCHEMES OF THE WEST. 


[By Gilbert M. Tucker, editor of the Country Gentleman. Read before the 
annual meeting of the New York State Farmers’ Congress, at Albany, in 
February, 1900, and published in the annual report of the New York State 
Agricultural Society for the same year.] 


The fact that innumerable bills having for their object the irrigation of 
Western lands at the expense of the Government are now before Congress 
is responsible for the republication of this paper, which presents ee and 
convincing arguments against the Government's carrying out any such line 
of policy. Asa United States legislator you will be called on to consider 
these unjust and abominable measures, and you are asked to peruse this 
article carefully and to weigh the arguments presented in an impartial and 
unprejudiced manner before casting your vote. 

hen a dog is about to lie for a nap, you will notice that he is very apt 
first to go through a perfectly useless and seemingly unmeaning perform- 
ance hardly in character with his wonderful sagacity, which so closely ap- 
roximates the intelligence of man. He turns round and round two or t 
mes in a little circle, head about touching his tail. Why does he do it? 
Simply because his savage ancestors, thousands of years ago, living in for- 
ests undergrown with brush and weeds, noticed that they were more com- 
fortable in their hours of repose if they first constructed in this manner a 
rough nest or bed. The turning round was to level the plant growth and 
smooth it down into a sort of mattress. 

What wasat firsta poses reasonable and commendable procedure, taken 
under the guidance of somethin, zo roos Toog 3 thought. 
came in time to be instinctive—that is to say, it was and 18 ‘ormed under 
an unthinking impulse; and the instinct became ultima so fixed in the 
race, so runs fh the doggish blood, one may say, that itdominates the actions 
of the remote descendants of those early canine creatures to-day. The d 
continues to perform, without necessity, sense, or purpose, on a soft carpe! 
or smooth wooden floor the operation which his far-away ancestors per- 
formed with very good reason in the rank undergrowth of their native for- 
ests. The tice goes right on, centuries after changing circumstances 
have utterly destroyed its original value. 


Similar occurrences of the 8 of superannuated practices are 
ole 


very 8 through the whole domain of animal life; and man is not ex- 
empt. ny ideas and beliefs once sound continue to uence human life 
long after they have entirely lost all 5 and fitness to a later environ- 
ment, and have therefore become at least useless, in many cases positively 
detrimental to posterity. 

Such ideas and beliefs, inherited from past generations and still cherished, 
without reflection or consideration of altered circumstances, dictate to a 
lamentable extent the policy that governs in our time the management of 
the public domain, still the property of the people. 

Time was, say a couple of centuries ago. or even not quite so far back as 
that, if you like, when every foot of extension of the civilized occupation of 
this country back into the wild interior, every increase in population not 
positively vicious, was in many waysa real and solid gain to the people of the 
American provinces. Occupying as our forefathers did but a narrow strip 
of land along the Atlantic coast, with only inchoate manufactures, very slow 
and uncertain communication between different sections, and agriculture 
not much more than adequate to provide for very modest living, the one 
ne that was wanted before all others was development of the nation, 
The father of a large family of stalwart sons and daughters was most dis- 
tinctly a public benefactor. 

As the children moved westward, bringing into cultivation acre after 
acre of new soil, and thus supplying better and better the needs of a growing 
population and enlarging the material resources of the common stock, they 
were laying broad and deep the foundations of the future greatness of the 
nation, and every pioneer deserved a god from all well-wishers for 
mankind. If any central authority had at t period exercised effective 
control over the unoccupied lands that stretched off, Seemingly without 
limit, to the west, it could not possibly have done a better thing for all con- 
cerned than to facilitate by every means within its 2 the taking up of 
these lands as fast as ble by Saray who coul 
and cultivate them. Pioneering and homesteading were philanthropi 
pations of the very first order of nécessity and merit. 

But it must never be forgotten that the circumstances of the seventeenth 
nary in this 3 were radically different from those that surround 
us at the dawn of the twentieth, and that many lines of public policy once 
eminently laudable have become obnoxious and dangerous as times change. 

When a baby weighs 10 pounds it has just one alternative before it- gro 
or die. When, in after years, the 10 pounds has 
affairs is changed; f er increase is suggestive rather of dropsy of 
growth. The behavior most suitable to the infant nation, just stretching its 
unformed limbs and not yet quite certain what sort of creature it will grow 
to be, becomes in the hig est degree absurd and detrimental when maturi 
has been attained and the former infant has reached the understanding an 
the enjoyment of the powers of manhood. Of this obvious fact, in its rela- 
tion toa rational management of the public domain, sight has yand 
most unfortunately been lost by the American people. 

We goon h ng for every increase that successive censuses show in 
our population, with very little consideration of the quality of the people 
that have been added—in our agricultural area with very little considera- 
tion of its actual value to the nation—and, above all, in our production of 
c without any consideration at all of the profit Of prowinx them or the 
real financial condition of the men who are feedin the world. We 
on turning round and round like the dog merely uso our anc&stors da 
so, and we take it for ted that that must be the proper thing. To sum 
itall up in a nutsheli{ Time was when every enlargement of our agricultural 
area conduced to the eral welfare; such e ement does not conduce to 
the eral welfare now—quite the reverse. the same we go on tran- 
quilly permitting if not Ar A 8 such enlargement and felici- 
tating ourselves on that which is really, ugh insidiously, bringing upon 
us a train of appalling evils. 2 

Before endeavoring to ifificate definitely what some of these evils are and 
the ponderousness of the weight that they are throwing upon our financial 
P rity, let me make a plain statement of the speed and energy with 
which the Government is dissipating and worse than dissipating our price- 
less heri of cultivable lands, the property of the nation at large, and t 
what ought to be a blessing into a veritable curse. 

According to the reports of the Generai Land Office down to July 1, 1899, 


c occu- 


the latest available, the average rate of alienation of our public lands for the 


date was nearly 11,500,000 acres per annum, which 
„over 31,000 acres per day, about 
r minute, or say l acre every three 
olidays all included. Let us to 


decade last preceding that 
is approximately 1,000,000 acres mon 
1,30 acres per hour, more than 2] acres 
seconds, day and night, Sundays and 

‘cture to ourselves what these fi, mean. They mean that more n 

7,000 square miles. an area considerably larger than one-third of the State 
of New York, is given away, practically given svar: every year of our lives; 
nearly 1,500 square miles, considerably more than the State of Rhode Island, 
every month ead mage more than 2 square miles every hour, 

Imagine yo ves standing at the boundary, if there were such a bound- 
ary, between the land now the property of individuals and that which still 
belongs to the nation at large and seeing that boundary moving before your 
eyes into the Government possessions at such a rate of speed that the latter 
were steadil g, hour after hour, day after day, year after year, at 
the rate of Zlacres per minute! Such is the rapidity with which we are en- 
ergetically squandering our most inestimable possession. Our property 
burns our pocket, as they say of a spendthrift’s money, and it seems that we 
shall never rest easy until we have dissipated the whole. 

Now, of course yon will say at once.“ Well, well, but we are not giving 
the land away; the National Treasury ts something for it; and 1 we 
are developing the country. What in the name of commonsense island good 
for, arable land, if not for civilized man to cultivate? We are giving homes 
to the homeless of all the world. There is no grander chapter in the history 
of mankind than the filling up of our 8 Western territory with industri- 
ous, intelligent, free, and happy people.” 

Let us consider these points. 

The return that the Government receives from the average of all its - 
cultural land ed with, year after year, comes to so little more n 
“eg to pay for the actual 88 of marketing it that this return ma: 
be left out of the question. And then it must be borne in mind that wi 
the rapid increase of ee in this and other countries and the conse- 
quent constant increase in the demand for food, it is perfectly certain that 
these wild lands of ours will be worth very much more, will actually com- 
mand a much higher value in cash, if held and sold only on business princi- 
ples, 5 time of each successive generation than during the time of 


that balers be 8 Soo We ne upon a — siroa fearfully 
oversu e prope: or whic e future is positive to bri 
a E at vastly higher prices than — now be . 


for it. For all practical purposes, the lands are given away. 

But we are furnishing homes to the homeless and 3 the sa core” 
5 birds have been caught with that chaff. A is primarily 
a factory, only incidentally and accidentally a home. Keep that ‘distinction 
very clearly and sharply in mind, I pray you. Of course the owner may live 
on the 80 — | the owner of a cotton mill. But in every respect in 
which the occupancy of new farms at the far West affects the interests of the 


be induced to occupy ` 


become 200 the condition of ` 
than 


—_ 


1 directly into competition with those now estab! 
d as to deve 


‘ht case of the aces turning round 


the circumstances then surroun them conduced to their well-being. A 
pacha ago, no doubt, the coun needed development; but, great heavens, 
what is the haste to develop it further just now? Are we not numerous 
enough, strong enough, asa people? Could any nation on earth dream of in- 
vading our territory? 

What in the world are we gaining, what can we possibly gain, by this 
frantic, breathless haste to develop, to fill up our whole country with people 
any and every kind of people, foreigners very largely, the offscourings of 
the earth in no small 2 7 

Whoever has leaned on the forward rail of a westbound Atlantic steamer 
and watched for a while the immigrants on the steerage deck below, as I 
have done many times, must pray earnestly for the day when America 
most definitely go out of the business of offering an asylum to the down- 
trodden of aray clime. What does it profit us? For et own I think 
the development, the filling up, is going on far too tapi ly to a healthy 
process; and Iam very sure that the not inconsiderable fraction that comes 
2 us yearly sroin. abroad is something that we could very, very well manage 


t 2 and ribet bal that will take them? 5 
‘Tin e first place of course one thinks naturally of the competition of the 
1d) Iam inclined my- 


products of the new farms in the markets of the wor 
er less than might 


self to the opinion that the inj in this direction is ruth 
be supposed, and that itis, in fact, very far from being the darkest element 
of the problem. The growth of population must of itself take care of the in- 
creased production in part. The new farmers need an infinity of things that 
they can not possibly produce. That helps manufac’ ; manufactures re- 
quire workmen; workmen must eat; and thus the established farmers of the 
older regions will find a certain increase in the demand for their products, 
making up, in part, for the new supply thrown upon the market by their in- 
creasing competitors. And Shen, seat. the price of breadstuffsis very largely 
gorenen by the yield of e abroad and the occurrences of every kind that 

e place in foreign countries. Wheat may 8 high price, though the 
American crop be immense; it may go begging, though our flelds yield the 
scantiest return. 

Still, of course it is patent that on the whole ev new State in an agri- 
cultural region will for a 3 sporta considerable surplus of foodstuffs 
of some sort, thus act d tly, to a certain extent, in g down the 
market price. ‘ost assuredly, after making all allowances, the ee 
of the new in selling Just what we want to sell is a danger andan in- 
j that must be taken into the account. But that is only the beginning? 

second channel of mischief is the 8 by the free lands of the 
men and women who ought to supply, and in the normal condition of things 
would sufply,an abundance of labor, at moderate wages, for established 
farmers. The demand for trustworthy farm help, at pricesthat farmers can 
afford to pay, is left al pone! unsatisfied—to the injury of the zarmingintarest, 
and perhaps most of all to the overburdening of the wife of tho farmer 
with tasks of which hired servants should greatly relieve her—by the facility 
with which the persons who ought to supply it can go West and become 
farmers on their own account, 1 propa SS and mine being freely offered 
them for that purpose. Why should anybody work for you, except perhaps 
at extravagant compensation, when the Government is willing and anxious 
to mako him a landed proprietor himself, without money and without price? 

Nor is it farm labor alone that is drawn away from its na homes by 
the recklessness of Uncle Sam in giving everybody a farm. A class of peo- 
ple better off financially go West also and take their money with them, the 
class among whom the farmer looks for tenants if he wishes to let his prop- 
erty, for purchasers if he wishes to sell, Why should a man of some means 
hire your farm or buy it if he can get one of his own for nothing, prow up 
with the country, and presently in Congress and go to making laws for 
you and the rest of us? 

Now notice, please, how these three wrongs conyerge to drain tho ve 
lifeblood of the established farmer who has bought his 8 and paid for i 
or (still worse) owes something on it. Tho value of his crops is reduced b 
unfair and illegitimate competition; the supply of la t he needs 
min: and therefore its price enhanced, and the class among whom he 
ought to be able to find tenants or purchasers is immensely restricted. The 
same malign influences act, of course, on all his brother farmers. 

Their profits, like his, are immensely diminished, and many of them, like 
him, are offering their farms to an y who will pay a good rent or Doy ak 
a reasonable value. Thus an unnatural and intensely NJ competition 
is set up set up by our own Government, mind you, for which we pay—be- 
tween farmers of the older States, for the of their pro So, of 
course, the yalue ks; the farmer falls out of the rank e social scale 
that he ought to hold, because his property has so little money value; for, 9 
what you „a man's merai in society is regulated very largely by 
supposed financial means. And if he wants to borrow money on rm, he 
finds not only that it will be valued far below what would be normally a 
reasonable sum, but also that lenders are rather loth to advance money on 
ferm security at all, because the sale of such property is slow and uncertain. 

It is maddening to think of. The American farmer ought to be the most 
independent being on earth, and one of the most envied. Of all 1 in 
this l a farm ought to be the most desired and the quickest in demand. 
There should be a dozen would-be purchasers or tenants bidding against each 
other for every farm that there is sup to be a chance to get. 
mor should be the most sought for of all investmen 
teres ould be reduced, a Pip lar of lenders, to about 
now has to be paid, while the amount that can easily be borrowed should 
be about twice what it is now. 

It isall very well to blame the farmers of the older States for bad man- 
agement when they fail to make money, and hoot at the idea that farming 


don't pay.” The marvel is that it paysas well as it does; the glory of the 
8 is that he can make headway at all, with this horrible bur- 
en on 


Now, consider the equities of the case. This is no sort of a sectional ples, 
no setting up of one 7 — of the country or one class of our ple as en 


to any kind of 1 favor from the Government or tection from 
Se able Tanas belong to the poopie st large, and it ia net r opposed cl to 
e 0 ong to the & 0 
tho torest of the 5 at N at an are of them should | be brought 
into cultivation, because our great basal industry, the ind on which 
all other American industries depend, is agriculture, and: ture is 
its profits reduced, by ev increase of our cultivated area. 
Finally, what is to be done about t? It is too late now to hope for repeal 
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attacking the one great evil. 


= or similar bodies, or even to interview their own representatives in 
ngress and urge them to action. Considerably more than a hundred mil- 


none since then, 5 — a audible protest from the class who were 


855 
ve 0 a 
think we were wit! 


nearly ex a e our population is increasing by leaps and bounds. 


0 
may be bro 


them. This scheme of o) robbe 
however, was a little too bare to be very dangerous. Nobody could 
help seeing that it was just like asking Congress to build factories and give 
them to any impecunious but ente nies 
agine what our manufacturers now 


there will be 
less objection. It is simply for tho National Government ve, give out 
and out, all our arid lands to the States and Territories in which they bap- 
e, inorder that the local authorities may do the irrigating them- 
Just think of it! These lands are the property of the people, 
just as much the property of the farmer in the northeast corner of Msine 
or at the extremity of the Florida peninsula, as of the people who live 
around them; five-sixths of all our population are east of the Isis and 
Missouri; and yet it is seriously proposed—yes, vehemently —that 
their ownership in the lands referred to bə taken from them by force and 
ven to the handful of people in the newer regions, these 222 themselves 
ng chiefly the beneficiaries of the previous injustice o 
under that miserable old homentead law, that the property may be used 
3 soa aaway o the injw 
8 ence of a p 
Pit some oh our Montana 


demand should bring an increase in their sellin; 
the Bostonians round these lots should endeavor to seize 


vin 
color of Abe — 
imagine the in tion of the owners and the opinion they would express of 


of 
retonse of the arid lands or for the giving 
ch mer lio. You can accomplish nitely 
ill use your power, 
Gentleman w u constantly 


ving definitely 


diately, and write a personal letter to his Senators or to his Representativ: 
according as the bill makes its appearance in the Senate or in the House, a A 
ttee having it under consideration, inwox 


union with which he may 
rotest, and that the secretary 
resentative and the Senators. God helps those who 
help themselves. Uf the farmersof the East permit the far-Western schemers 
to pursue their of determined spoliation, enriching themselves, indi- 
rectly poe. but not the less really, at your expense and mine, the farmers 
t must expect conditions increasingly unfavorable, year after year, 

decade after decade, for themselves and for their children; must exp2ct tha 
888 severe and unintermitted toil will yield increasingly manger 
returns, and must expect themselves to descend ually but steadily in the 
social scale till there shall be none so poor todo them reverence. In time, no 
doubt, a century or two perhaps, conditions must change a; as our in- 
creasing population makes est — and larger demands for food, while the 
supply of land on which it can be raised becomes proportionally smaller. 


there is no earthly need to postpone the beginning of this recov to 
an indefinite epoch in the uncertain fu x Ə farmers of the East put 
forth but a mere fraction of the poron which they most properly hold, if 
48 would only use it, over our national lation, to stop tremendous 
and tremendously cruel and — c pie pe tion by the beneficiaries of our 
own Government, and especially to ke at this hydra of an irrigation 
scheme in all its pi 


whenever it appears, and the possible 1 of 
the vague future may be realized within our own time in a solid financia 
turn for that form of labor which most deserves the triple boon of a bright 
and gS outh, a contented mind at maturity, and a competence with 
honor in d years. Not, of course, that any legislation or the absence of 
tion can of itself make all farmers p: rous, any more than cow 
legislation or the absence of re 4 legislation can of itself make all men hon 
and prevent cheating. But although legislation is often impotent for good, it 


* 
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bright sky $e ag r ee Tope att enactment of unwise and 
0 To prev. un 

laws, hn tor their sole the enrichment of a com: el 
restricted geen dt K the ex ene 


section of the country at the expense of all the rest—this 
paramount duty ike hoa?” 


THE IRRIGATION sig SEAD ConGREss DO THE FARMERS A GREAT 
RONG? 
[By Frank Sherman Peer, author of Soiling, Ensilage, etc.] 


The following articles a t ia a in the Coun Gentleman January 
16, 23, 30, and February 6, They are published in pamphlet form for 
free bution at the request of many prominent grangers and agricul- 


turists throughout the country. 

Farmers’ clubs, the Grange, Farmers’ Institute workers, or anyone 
interested in the subject may procure copies by inc stamps to y 
postage. As many copies will bo forwarded to any ad as can be sent 
through the mails for stamps received. Address W. W. Van Slyke, Lock 
Box 475, Ithaca, N. Y. 

To the United States and State legisiators: 

Permit me to call your attention to the genes pages, which in justice 
to agriculture you are earnestly invited to y consider. It is hoped 
you 1 5 use your influence in behalf of your overworked and underpaid 

ents. 
ile the Government gives real protection and assistance to all manu- 
facturing and trade industries, it keeps giving away millions of acres of land 
annually for farming until overproduction has depreciated farming 
lands fully 50 per cent in value, and agriculture as a business has become 
little better than unremitting toil. 


To the farmer: 

There has never been during the history of the United States a question 
before Congress so detrimental to the interest of agriculture in general, so de- 
grading to . a business, as the irrigation schemes now contemplated 
at W m. It is proposed to irrigate vast tracts of Western landsat the 
expense of the Government, thus adding to the public domain millions of 
acros of high-class farming lands to be given away to foreigners and others 
under the homestead act. 

The author appeals to you to do everything in your power to defeat any 
such action. 

ITHACA, N. Y., March 27, 1902. 
AN APPEAL TO EVERY EASTERN FARMER. 


EDITORS Country GENTLEMAN: The greatest question before the East- 
ern farmer ip Rigg A the enormous depreciation in the value of farmin, 
lands, while the es on the same in most States have gone higher an 


er. 
y have the farms in New York State been depreciated 50 per cent in 
ed the last ten years? The cause is overproduction, and the rea- 
son there is an overproduction is because the Uni States Government, 
that is supposed to be an arm of defense forall our people and a foster mother 
to every tadustey under the flag, has been setting up thousands tens of 
thousands of immigrants and others quor in the bi 
Competition has thus become so keen that there is nothing left for an 
Eastern farmer to do but to work himself and his family as a foreigner does 
or let his farm on shares to an immigrant, who, because he is willing to live 
half-fed and half-clothed, without books, papers, or recreation Tor himas x 
or education for his children, can compete with men of the same class who 
have their farms given to them by the Government. 


CONTRACT LABOR. 


Look at it! The Government will not permit a farmer to say to a for- 
eigner: Come over here; I will give you a job drawing manure.” No; the 
foreigner would be transported to the country whence he and 

Ane and imprisonment would be the farmer's penalty for violation of 

e law. At the same time, the same Government says to the same trans- 
ported imm t: Come back here, and Uncle Sam will give you a obi 
not only that, will set you up in business. If you will only come, you 11 
have 160 acres of land free and clear from all incumbrance.” Back comes 
the transported foreigner, virtually under contract with the Government, 
while the farmer who offered hima jobat drawing manure looks on through 


rison bars. 
= We have for years smarted under this humiliation, this degrading of our 
business, but we saw an end of the 1 ad 55 lands and lived and hoped that 
when it was all gone farming in the would once more hold up its head 
and ngain become an industry that our children would be pleased to follow. 
Alas for all such hopes if this Western land-irrigation scheme goes through, 


asit aig will unless the East fights it tooth and nail from now on. 
While I feel like apologising for tful language toward the 
Government we all love so well, I feel tthe time has come when senti- 


ment must no longer stand in the way of jadgment and truth. We (the 
Eastern farmers) have been looking at g ustice like a barnyard 
fowl being submissively lifted from his perca while he blinks with admira- 
tion at the glimmer of the candle held in face. 

T wish to show how it looks to the man who has scen the value of his farm 
depreciate 50 per cent within the last ten years on account of overproduc- 
tion in the West, <i the taxes this year are 20 per cent higher than they 

ere ten years ago. 

Our Government, in giving away an zverage of over 6,000,000 acres a year 
to forcigners for the last ten years, has not only reduced the value of our 
farms by half, but has degraded agriculture as a business almost to a level 
with these same ignorant foreigners, whom our Government set- 
tin up in the farming business by the tens of thousands every year, while, 
as f said before, farming in the rn States, generally speaking, is little 
better than unremunerative toil. 

THE GOVERNMENT IN THE LOTTERY BUSINESS. 


It was therefore with sadness and a feeling of additional humiliation that 
we saw our Government go into the lottery business last summer, so that it 
might ofa number of acres inahurry. The Government of 
the Uni States has a fine and imprisonment for any man who would at- 
tempt to establish a lottery business, But the same Gov: t goes into 
the enterprise, and the prizes it offers are 160 acres of land. ithe Govern- 
ment i f turns the wheel of fortune, and 150,000 foreigners and others are, 
in the space of two days, added to the list of producers of farm products, 
and, eon y, to a still further depreciation of all farm property in the 
Eastern 3 

I defy anyorté to produce trom: the history of the United States such a 
fas, airsean piece of business by the Government at Washington toward any 
industry under the fiag. A hundred Senators, a thousand Congressmen, 
unite in saying that agriculture is the foundation of national prosperity. 
At the same time they are heedless of the fact that what the Government 
doing for the West itis taking from the East. 


A PROFLIGATE GOVERNMENT, 
There was a time when our Government could 5 a 
wanted — ki . 


without injury to an er 
herbi 
in the hands of our 
„and in time prosperity would once more return to 
when, lo! up comes this Western. i tion scheme, ate 
or millions of acres of the ar: y 


n of farming, 
the expense of the Eastern farmer, who is to pay the taxes that make the 


scheme possible. 
It was wiy by a hair's breadth that the entering wedge for the fulfillment 


portunity 
the Government at Washington that protection it professes to award toevery 
citizen and every industry under the Stars and ad oes 

President Roosevelt, in a speech that he made while traveling h the 
West last autumn, as later in his gave the promoters of this 
tion scheme to understand that he was in favor o: appropriating Govern- 
ment funds for the pw of irrigating large tracts o 
President Roosevelt is, first and above all else, a 


fore play fair, and fair play is with him a card 
Roosevelt has commi i 


not been in 

question is thor- 
oughly and foreibly brought to the notice of 9 Senator and Representa- 
tive at Washington, and to the President as well. Heretofore the scheme 


e to rai 
past, this ae will be kept very quiet, and the same tac 
reso! to 


GOVERNMENT-MADE FARMERS. 


As a rule the United States Government may not go into a business enter- 
riso of any kind that comes into competition with private enterprises, 
here is at t one exception to this rule. The Government is in the busi- 

ness of making rs on a gigantic scale; it turns them out by the tens of 
thousands ev: year. This might not be so bad, if in set up these agri- 
culturists the Government was able to produce good ones. e majority of 
Government-made farmers are a disgrace to the calling, as I shall presently 
attempt to show. 

About a year ago I was standing in the streets of Antwe: 

ntion was called toa great 


“To America.” 


“To America! The Lord have mercy upon us! Can not these people find 
work at home?” 
„Well. not much; we are very pleased to see that class going away.” 
“I should think you would be,“ I replied, as we moved into the center of 


the road for a better quality of air. A 
water in comparison. I have been in Holland and Belgium for three weeks, 


streets, that the emigran 
8 their worldly goods 
red eaded for the wharf—destination, Ame: 
gg coy pg a i a e 
= is the ship's 5 © goes out every weck an ects a 
He gets abouta dollar) per head for running them in.” 
1 5 Wha t inducement he offer them?” I asked, thinking of the contract- 


bor law. 

“Oh, he tells me that the United States Government will give thema farm 
of 160 acres out West and that Eastern bank ts will give them money to 
build a house and barn on it; that agricul machine agents will let them 
parsan tho 5 — toy oniy ne and take their — 7 — — brig 80 

“ He tells m Q! need mo: en where overn- 

ment has a farm to give Their 1 5 to Ne 

or 


as a reward for comin; and an outlay of or to get there. 
Then he tells them of The wonders of the great West exhib phetographe 
of farms owned by its who have preceded them Lay eed years, ete. 


DON'T HAVE TO KNOW ANYTHING TO FARM IN AMERICA. 

As he spoke I felt the blood hot within ment the thought of the 
hun of formerly well-off American farmers who had given up the 
struggle Jes their farms to 9 their children forsaking the home- 

uso it could onl 5 e to pay by the most slavish toil. “Going 
are they?” 

“ Well, that is the great inducement the a 

Do these 


“Not one in fifty," my inf i Eper an ar hacen t matt a 
Not one m. former ; “bu oesn't matter, you don't 
have to know anythi Spout farming to farm in rica.“ ps 


m 
at hearing this! It was the first time in ay 


groun 


every other co in the world, China excepted, and to our coun’ 
was Sen oe of thousands of this class every month to our shores, an 
as this gentleman eros 3 a class that the coun whence they 
came “are very pl seo taking their de ure,” and the inducement 


that is used b. nts, which amounts to a Government agen 

collecting a eee the promise of a farm. a ** 
Under what obligation, I ask, is our Government to invi 

to this country the lowest class from all nations and set 


almost to bankru} because of the competition, la: y of this very class? 
The gentleman told the truth. A man with a thimb lof brains uite 
good enough to become an ican farmer, at least in the eyes of po to — 
ernment. Farmers these ts are not. They do not know the first 
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principles of culture; but that is no matter; that does not enter into the 
contract at all. They need not know a pitchfork from a shovel plow. All 
the Government seems anxious about is to get rid of 160 acres of land. As 


long as the fellow looks like an immigrant and smells like an l that 
is quite qualification enough for the Government, and if he will live like an 
immigrant and work like one, that is all the money lenders and machine 
agents care to know. 

LAND PIRATES, 

Of course they will go on robbing the soil of its fertility, for they have the 
power todestroy without the knowledge to redeem. Farmers they are not; 
they are only a lot of land robbers. Many of them have looted the fertilit: 
of a good idb-acre farm the Government has given them in one State an 
have gone on to another—a lot of land pares See on the fatness of the 
soil and leaving to posterity a farm robbed of its fe: 5 

“They don't have to know anything about farming to farm in America.” 
Of course these Government farmers are 1 to their eyes, but that 
makes them no less our competitors. The their products 
past 8 doors to the seaboard about as cheaply as we can deliver them there 
ourselves. 

Only a few years ago., when there was little room abroad for the Western 
wheat surplus, and these Government farmers were so numerous that com- 

tition was keen among themselves even on land that had been given them, 

hey jumped eagerly at the idea of paving their 9 with mt dol- 
lars. Now, if they could induce the Government to gate their lands for 
them, they would indeed be in clover. 


FARMING IN THE EASTERN STATES. 
“But how about Eastern farmers?” I asked one of these Westerners who 


was talking the ir tion scheme. 
“Oh,” he replied, “farming has gone to the devil in the Eastern States, 
anyway. All that country is good for now is to raise chickens and garden 


sass. Come out West, if you want to see farming. We are the people. The 
agriculturists of this country are in the West. e are going,” he continued, 
“to have the grandest thing on earth when we get that irrigation scheme 
working. York State won't be knee-high to a grassho as an ul- 
tural State after that.“ Then he went on to tell me of the great cai and 
e and reservoirs, and the wonderful crops that were going to supply the 
world, ete. 

8 What is it going to cost,“ I asked, “to build these great irrigation 


en t 
“Oh, we want about $100,000,000 for a starter for a starter, mind you.” 
“Where do you expect to 2 the money?” 
“From Washington, my boy, from 1 You just look sharp 
and you will see something drop before this session of Con. ends,” 
Aud so we did. It dropped on the river and harbor bill last day, in the 
afternoon, but the excrescence was fortunately cut off, though at the cost 
of the defeat of the whole bill. 


PROTECTION FOR FARMERS. 


Protection, indeed! Look about in these days, when every factory, every 
machine shop, and every mill is running e, and many of them night 
and day, under the beneficent effects of a h protective tariff—and what is 
there init all for the farmer? It is true he is selling a little more, and some 
things at better prices than he received during the panic, simply because 
there are more laborers booed age d Lr i | now to buy with; but the benefits 
that agriculture is receiving during these years of unprecedented pros- 
rityare but the reflection of borrowed lig t from the other industries. 
We aro regaled by statistics showing that when wheat advances 8 cents per 
bushel it adds to the income of the American farmers about $4,000,000. 

It seems like a large sum; farmers must be getting rich; but when it is 
divided among the lot there is hardly the price of a ready-made pair of shoes 
in it for each. The 3 are that 90 per cent of the wheat grown 
east of the Mississippi is even now grown at a loss, 

What does it signify to say that the farmers are making $100,000 this year, 
when they lost double that amount last year? The price of farming lands is 


the only condition by which to jndse of the rity of agricul and 
that has been steadily on the decline since 187), until in these days there is 
little or no market fora farm. What, then, becomes of all this agricultural 


rosperity that the politicians are telling us about? Who wants to buy a 
arm? Noone. Who wants to sella farm? Everyone. 


FARMING IN THE FIFTIES AND NOW. 


It is the purpose of this article to contrast the conditions of agriculture in 
the State of New York to-day with what it was in the fifties. 

I speak of farming before 1800, because after that there was an unnatural 
boom in iculture, o to the war, and this may be said to have lasted 
for about ten years, In 1570 or 1872 ‘iculture had returned to its normal 
condition, or to about the same level that it occupied in the latter of the 
fifties, I wish to show that while all other industries in the United States 
have and are to-day receiving protection from foreign competition by the 
Government at Washington, the Government public-land policy since 1870 
has been such that agriculture has had less than no pro ion at all. It is 
true that there isa protective duty on hen egy main products coming from 
Canada; but all that is saved to the American farmer by tariff protection is 
lost ten times over by the Government's setting up from fifty to a hundred 
thousand foreigners annually in the business of agriculture since 1870. This 

licy, which continues to this day, is ruinous to the farming interests, While 

he Government saves for the American farmer a little at the vent, the same 
Government lets everything free at the bung. For every dollar the Govern- 
ment saves the farmer in the East by protection it gives away 160 acres of 
land to a foreigner in the West. 


GENTLEMEN FARMERS OF THE FIFTIES. 


I wish to show you the farmers of the fifties as I knew them, and to con- 
trast them and their circumstances with the farmers living on the same 
farms to-day, surrounded, as they are, with all the improved machinery, 
with better freight rates, and enlarged markets. There was in Wayne 
County, N. Y., in the fifties a community or neighborhood of some 18 or 20 
farmers, living within a radius of 2 to 3 miles, that left on my mind an in- 
delible impression of what it meant then to bea farmer. These men owned 
farms of 100 to 150 acres. Many of them had themselves helped to clear them 
of forests or stumps left by the axes of their fathers. y recollection of 
them, however, is during the latter half of the fifties. There was not a man 
of the number that I could mention who pretended to do a day’s manual 
labor on his farm. They meee help to “strike a furrow ™ or lend a hand in a 
hurrying time, but, as a rule, my recollection of them is that they were a lot 
of gentlemen farmers. 5 

he majority of them went about their farms, cane in hand, dressed in a 
“claw- mer“ or frock coat, with brass buttons, They wore white shir 
high standing collars, and broad silk or satin stocks; their boots were we 
cleaned or every morning from a skillet of tallow that was always 
kept standing on the stove for that purpose. These farmers not only went 
about their farms with the air of gentlemen, but they dressed like gentle- 
men, loo! and talked like gentlemen, and acted like gentlemen. 

Iam not saying that a man can not work his own farmand bea gentleman. 


Th 

those days as it still is in 3 aman who owned and 
the business t of it, while the labor was 
1 by hired nee. ese 3 ‘armers had no other business 
des their farms. They drove into town to sell their crop, and again to 
see it weighed and to collectthe money. Their sons and daughters were sent 
hool and to college, and these gentleman farmers themselves would 
re favorably with an equal number of the most cultivated gentlemen 

ayne County to-day, regardless of occupation. 

GRUBBING FARMERS OF THE NINETIES. 


Two years ago I visited this same neighborhood. I saw there men working 
these same farms, who had all they could pono do to make both ends meet, 
assisted by patented machinery, of which the farmers of the fifties never 
dreamed, having to work, toil, slave. What I saw there on those farms, 
compared with the way the gentlemen farmers of the fifties lived, was enough 
to sadden one's heart for all time. I saw men on farms of 100 to 150 acres, that 
e ee an investment of $10,000 to $15,000, working as no slave was ever 
asked to work, dressed as only the commonest laborers dress, their wives in 
calico gowns, hardly presentable to the members of their own family, with 
no Lays oie the kitchen Rene a the farmers’s own daughters. Theshabby car- 
pets, the empty Ang he e general absence of books and papers, was an 
ominous contrast to the former wealth of those homes in these respects, as I 
knew them in the fifties. 

Here, only a little over thirty years ago, the master and mistress of a 
home I visited entertained the bishops of the church, legislators from Wash- 
ington, and men of distinction in law and medicine. From here their daugh- 
ters went toschool or college, as did thesons and daughters of their neighbors, 
returning with parchments from Lime, Geneva, Philadelphia, and New York 
City. Here they lived amid a houseful of laughter, music, and good cheer. 
Where in former years a farmer walked about his broad acres overseeing 
his workmen, now plods the owner, with weary propa in the furrow, and fol- 
lows, ata . his manure cart to the flelds, and this on a farm 
that has cost him U00. The owner of this farm, at the time of my visit 
was acing the work himself of two hired men, toiling from 4a. m. until 8 
p. m., and his wife and three children were that very day at a neighbor's 

icking berries by the quart to earn money. Sch) Sgr to do this to make 
Poth ends meet. The whole family were dressed like tramps, not a smile on 
their faces, all mirth gone out of their souls, and all hurrying on to a prema- 
ture grave. 

Have I overdrawn this picture? I wish you might say I had. But look 
about you, reader, and see how man ers you can count in your neigh- 
borhood (solely dependent on their farms for every cent of income) and how 
many out of twenty are making 6 per geut on their investment? No mer- 
chant would be content with that. How many are ma more than 
3 pack year to pay their hired help, who nothing invested, and 

cir tax 


WHY FARMERS’ SONS AND DAUGHTERS ARE LEAVING THE FARM. 


The worst feature of the general depression in agriculture remains to be 
told. The farmers’ sons and daughters refuse to remain on the farm. 
There is nothing in it, and away they go to town and city. One grand old 

ntleman farmer, a relic of the fifties, told me, with the tears coursin 
Me his dear old face, that his three sons and only daughter had all le; 


to se 
com 
in 


m. 
Not one of them would take the farm and work it as a pse 

A 1 5 59 was working the place on shares, and will soon be living in 
the $10,000 home that was built in anticipation of making the farm attractive 
for his own kith and kin. But who can blame these sons and daughters for 
leaving the farm? Not I. Selling peanuts on the street corner has more in- 
dependence in it than a hundred-acre farm where the taxes and hired help 
run off with all the riper a leaving the owner and his wife to work for 
their board and clothes. A boy sees a m t in town with half the capi- 
tal, or less, invested in business that his father has in the farm, and the mer- 
chant and his many appear well prosperous, and happy, while his 
own father and mother aro slaves. 

So it has come about that on the 20 farms I have been speaking of over 
half are worked on shares by foreigners. Why by foreigners? Simply be- 
cause a foreigner is willing to slave as his Western immigrant competitors 
doand can. Itis, as I said before, because the Government policy of giving 
away millions of acres every year to foreigners uced farming as a 
business in the Eastern Sta if not over the whole country, almost to an 
immigrant farmer's level, and therefore nearly, if not quite, to the state of 
peasant farming in the old country. 

Thus our farms have 5 50 per cent in value, which means a loss 
of hundredsof millions to New York State alone. Thus has it come about that 
farmers’ sons and daughters are driven from the farm, and their fathers and 
mothers are left to toil at lower wages than the commonest laborer receives 
for the commonest piece of work and no invested capital. 

The rn farmer and his wife have suffered all this to make the West 
great in a hurry, and while they toil and slave to try to get ahead the Goy- 
ernment at Washington keeps setting up foreign competitors against them 
by the tens of thousands. hat do 1 — think would happen in this coun- 
try, reader, if the Government should begin set up foreigners in the 
manufacturing business? The manufacturers would be up in arms in a 
hurry, and theirarms would be charged with powder and shot. 

But, do you say, This would be different?“ Not at all. The difference 
is only in degree, not in kind, and agriculture has, I believe, $20 invested in 
the State for every $1 that is ina Facey 

Is not a farmer as mucha manufacturer asa man who owns a woolen 
mill? Certainly he is. His sheep under his Semen epee convert grass into 
wool, while under the management of the manufacturer wool is converted 
into cloth. If itis eang for our governors to set up foreigners in rein 
nr with one business, it is eq y wrong to establish them in any other 

usiness. 5 
WHERE THE BLAME LIES. 

I have, in a former article, spoken of the Government's error in adopting 
an outrageous public-land policy; but I must be fair and place the blame of 
the present condition of things where it belongs, and that is largely upon 
the farmers themselves. We have never asked the Government to alter its 
public-land policy, and we ought to know by this time that there is little ac- 

i t Washington unless some one is there to present and work 


father or his 5 was an . he hesitates to put 
anything in the wa £ 1 
with the idea that the Government in its mad haste to squander the public 
domain, would ultimately come to the end of its tether; and, taking it alto- 
ther. he bowed his tothe yoke, and hope, the farmers’ sheet-anchor, 
— — fromcryingout. But with this Western land- irrigation monster 
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staring him in the face, he has come to the conclusion, let us hope, that fore- 
bearance is 


no a virtue, and he is to uire what can be 
done, and how ft be about it. Wiat precedent inquire asa guide or 
encouragement to him t his petition will be noticed at Washington? 


UNITED WORKMEN. 


Let us see. A few years SS eee apes. a society of laboring men 
in this State. They sent a delegation to Albany to ask that contract prison 
labor be abolished, because they alleged it was unfair to them as workmen 
that the State government should zerp am in 8 that the labor 
these convicts did belonged to them. e result was that although this labor 
organization represented no invested capital and paid no taxes as does the 
farmer, contract prison labor fell like a tree to the woodman’s ax. 


CHINESE LABOR. 


Again, a few thousand people of the United States out of as many mil- 
lions, sent word to Washington that the Chinaman was working so much 
cheaper in San Francisco than American laborers could afford to work that 
they wanted him shut out. They said: These Chinamen are willing to live 
on rats and rice; they have become so numerous that wagesare going down.” 
Forthwith up goes the Chinese wall, not around the city of San ncisco or 
the great State of California, but around the whole United States—a wall so 
high that Mr. John can not even lookin. If a ship with a Chinese sailor on 
board lands in any port_of the United States, the Government has men on 
board thut aip day and night to see that the Chinaman does not set foot on 
American soil. 


CONTRACT LABOR. 


Again. the “United Workmen“ went to Washington and said to Uncle 
Sam: This foreign contract-labor business is an injury to our interests. 
Contractors go or send abroad for a carload of immigrants who are willing 
to work for less than we are getting. ese immigrants are willing to live 
on what in our families to waste. We don't want them here competing 
against us. We have our homes to pay for, and our homes, as well as the 
labor of our hands, are cheapened by letting such immigrants in. We want 
this foreign contract labor sto 227 

Why, certainly. of course,“ Uncle Sam replied; very glad you called my 
attention to the fact and contract immigrant labor was no more. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS WITH FOREIGNERS. 


What comparison, may I ask, is the harm to this country of a few hun 
dred foreigners oann om here to dig sewers and build railroads when 
laborers are scarce, to the 25,000 to 50,000 immigrants the Government coaxes 
over here yearly to make farmers of them? I call your attention to the fact 
that in all these cases the point made is identically the same that the farmer 
must make. A ent has therefore been established that makes the 
farmer's demands unanswerable. A city contractor may not say toa for- 
eigner: “I will give you @ cents a day if you will come over here to work.” 
But the Government may and does keep saying to same immigrant: “I 
agree to give you 160 acres of land if you lcome over here:“ and it does 
not even require the immigrant to work for it. It is true the gift lan 
the West, in the hands of the Government, are narrowin; 
ultimately come toan end; but there are millions and millions of acres yet 
in the hands of the great railroad corporations that can be bought for a dol- 
lar or less per acre. < 

LAND SPECULATORS AND MONEY LENDERS. 
But the Western land ulators and the bank agents who have fattened 
the Government's land policy see their trade on the wane, and to keep 
themselves in the market they have concocted the scheme to have the Goy- 
ernment spend hundreds of millions to reclaim arid plains, which means the 
5 ok, another million of immigrants into farmers without money and 
withou ce. 

Itt mistake not, this irrigation scheme is going to be the last straw. The 
worm will turn at this. If not, then m agriculturists of the Eastern 
States become slaves to unremitting toil that the immigrant may continue to 
have a 1(0-acre farm pea to him and the land speculatorsand money lenders 
continue to fatten. I have spoken i mone A Ihave meant to be only fair and 
jas Let me admonish you, my fellow-farmers, that if this scheme is to bo 

efcated, you, ovary cos of you, must move and move now. If you belong to 
the Grange, have that body send a petition to your Congressmen and to your 
Senators. If you do not belong to any farm organization, write a letter your- 
self to your Congressman or circulate a petition in your neighborhood. You 
can at least do something. Do it. Donot neglect it. or the Lord have mercy 
on all farmers and on farming for the next hundred yearstocome. . 

When you make this demand for justice d right, insist that in the 
future no Government land shall be dis; of for less than $10 per acre, 
and that when there is a demand for it at that price the Government may 
sell it to actual settlers and to no others, and that the money received for the 
same be devoted to agricultural schools and colleges. And do not neglect to 
say that if there is to be any irrigating scheme going on at the expense of 
the Government, there is more need of its being done for the farmers in the 
Eastern States that have had their business practically ruined already that 
the West might p: ar, than there is of spending the money in the West, 
where a man may still have a farm for the asking. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. BURKETT. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have, under the 
order of the House, the right to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of the House the gentle- 
man has the right to extend his remarks in the RECORD. The 
gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. BURKETT, is recognized. 

Mr. BURKETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I can con- 
clude just what I have to say in five minutes. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to conclude my remarks. I think possibly ten 
or fifteen minutes will be sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for fifteen minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BURKETT. r. Chairman, I have listened for a day to 
the discussions upon this bill and it might be well for us, before 
we lose ourselves in a good many proposed amendments, to get 
back and consider this proposition from a 3 standpoint. 
It has been developed from the discussion that west of the one 


hundredth degree of longitude in the United States there is a terri- 
tory that in extent is a mighty empire. Its plains are covered 
with nature’s beautiful carpet, its hillsides are clothed in forests, 
its a are rich, and its mountains are filled with precious 
metals. 

In acres and square miles it equals the whole of Europe, as 
some one said; its natural resources, if properly husbanded, would 
sustain a ulation twice that of the United States, has also been 
asserted, and yet in all that vast domain the reclaiming hand of 
man has scarcely touched. Here and there, perha ,& venture- 
some son of the has gone and reared for himself a habitation, 
or an occasional uncovering of the treasures of nature in the 
bosom of the earth has builded a city, but in the main that coun- 
try remains to-day as we found it an hundred years ago. There 
it lies, unknown and barren, only waiting the hand of man to re- 
claim it. It is estimated that in that region there are a hundred 
million acres—equal to three States the size of Iowa, as large as 
all New England—that can be irrigated. I think of what that 
means to the homeless ple of America in the overcrowded 
centers of population. I think of what it means to the young 
men of succeeding generations, the opening up of that great ter- 
ritory. I think of what it means as a market for the manufac- 
tories of this country. 

I dare not estimate the value to those States in particular, and 
to the whole of the United States in general, of the provisions of 
the bill that is now under consideration. One hundred million 
acres of land. Every foot of it level, fertile, and productive soil. 
It will make homes for a million and a half of families, and sus- 
tain a hundred millions of people. It will make new mining pro- 
jects possible. It will give forage to additional thousands of cat- 
tle that will pasture the 8 hills. In short, it will plant 
west of the Missouri a mig 1 rich, powerful, and pros- 
perous, under the American . loyal to American institutions 
of government, devoted to the United States and her interests, 
and patriotic for the upbuilding and development of the old Re- 
public that we all love so well. 

Sirs, in supporting the bill for national aid to irrigation I do it 
in behalf of the thousands of homeless children in the United 
States, in behalf of the toiling masses who go home at eventide 
to a fireside that is not theirown. Aye, sirs, for the many of old 
and young who, if called to a reckoning now, have not a foot of 
soil that they can call home. Ispeakin behalf of the wage-earner, 
that his opportunities may be multiplied as new territory is opened 
up and new industriesestablished. I for the manufacturer, 
ever alert for new markets. Is for the farmer and the 
farmer’s son, who, pinched and crowded in the old homestead, are 
asking for an opportunity to help build up another State, as they 
have their own. I speak for the miner who delves the mountains 
in his hazardous and perilous undertaking to replenish the treas- 
ury of the world, that he may be surrounded by civilization and 
assured of the necessaries of life. Ispeak as a Western man, 
thoroughly alive to the needs of the West and anxiously intent 
upon her upbuilding and development. And yet I would not 
parmi; local interest to deter me from doing, or to drive me into 

oing, that which I conceive to be inimical to the best interests of 
the whole commonwealth. 

This country isone homogeneous whole; one socially, politically, 
and commercially. The things that make for one make for all. 
To be sure, some particular legislation may be of more benefit to 
one locality than to another, but what helps materially one com- 
munity injures none in the end. 

I have supported a protective tariffall my life, perhaps on some 
things from which I drew no direct personal benefit, but as I pro- 
tected some industry and builded up somewhere a labor market 
for idle hands I have helped indirectly every citizen in the United 
States. The things that are for the betterment of mankind any- 
where in this Republic of ours are for the good of the whole of it. 

For a hundred years we haye been pushing out into unknown 
terzitory and reclaiming it for the benefit of our people. George 
Washington, in his time, surveyed lands and pushed settlements 
across the Allegheny Mountains. The Ohio Valley was settled, 
and in due time the rich valleys of the Mississippi and of the 
Missouri were invaded and reclaimed for the benefit of humanity. 
Onward and across the Missouri, up the valley of the Platte, went 
the outriders of the nation, 1 and subduing, civilizing and 
reclaiming, as it were, from wild nature the soil and the ele- 
ments for man’s good purposes. Countless treasure we have ex- 
pended in surveying and exploring every step of the way. We 
speak of this expense, and yet, sir, every step from the Atlantic 
as we have moved on across the continent, we have been expend- 
ing the money of the Treasury of these United States. We have 
bought out the rights of the Indians; we have assisted railways; 
we have builded highways and canals; we have improved our 
rivers and our harbors; we have established t-offices and 
erected public buildings. Let, sirs, there can be found in all the 
length and breadth of this land no man to criticise that work, 
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for a nation can haye no loftier motive for its acts than to en- 
courage home building for its people. 

This bill that we now have before us is only another step in this 
direction. It looks only to the harnessing of another element 
that heretofore the people of this nation have not reckoned with, 
and making it do duty for man’s well being. I call the attention 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] to this. If the 
blasting out of the rock in New York Harbor in aid of commerce 
owned and controlled by private enterprise is a governmental 
function; if extending aid to the great transcontinental transpor- 
tation companies that opened or and made accessible the Western 
half of our country and brought the Golden Gate in touch with 
the Eastern marts of commerce was a governmental function, 
then to my mind the subduing of the mountain torrent for man’s 
use, thus bringing together the water and the soil, is not only a 
governmental function, but it is a governmental duty. 

I have stood by the Platte River in the springtime, as the snow 
waters from the mountains, extending from hill to hill across a 
broad and fertile valley, rashed on to the ocean, a raging torrent, 
a mighty engine of destruction. I have watched where that river 

urs itself a great sea into the Missouri, and from thence I have 

istened day by day to the dreadful tales of misery, suffering, and 
pestilence that it carried to the people all along the way as it hur- 
ried itself to the Gulf. I have read the “Break in the dike,” 
and have learned of the peril which awaits thousands of people, 
and of the destruction so inevitable to millions of property, be- 
cause, sir, that mighty beast of the springtime, that roaring, rag- 
ing torrent goes on uncurbed. I have looked up to see how much 
money we have been expending to protect the fale of the Mis- 
sissippi River in Mississippi and Louisiana from floods, and I 
find that over forty millions of dollars have been appropriated to 
the Mississippi River Commission alone. 

Now, sir, that is a dreadful picture of suffering, of want and 
se! paces there in certain seasons of the year. But just stop 
and turn your eyes if you can, to another picture that we might 
draw. It is higher upthe stream. It is nearer the fountain head 
and of a different nature, but it is no less dreadful. It is in west- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, and Montana during the month 
of August. The sun is shining forth his fairest. is rays are 
delving their deepest and are warming the tiniest roots of vegeta- 
tion. All nature, save-in this one particular, seems to be vieing 
with itself to make plenty and happiness in the land, but there is 
lacking of moisture. Through man’s neglect it has been per- 
mitted to waste. Those streams once torrential are now dry and 
there is not water to supply the land. The ground bakes, The 
verdure writhing in the sun curls and twists its life away. Sirs, 
the thought must come to you, as it has so often come to me, 
surely there never was intended to be such waste innature. That 
water which only a few months before, in its anxious rush for an 
early playtime in the ocean, had destroyed so much of life and 
property was intended for better purposes and should have been 
restrained from going until it performed its mission. If it had 
been held back in the l and turned loose now how the 
flooded districts down there would have appreciated it then, and 
how the parched districts would appreciate it now. From this 
all comes the injunction that man must husband the resources of 
nature for his own betterment and edification. 

The value of a stream for irrigation purposes is measured by 
its flow at its lowest stage. A stream TRUS run bank full nine 
months out of the year and half as much during the other three, 
but it woald be estimated for irrigation purposes only by its 
lowest point. Streams that go peg | down the valleys in April, 
May, and June, leaving death and destruction in their wake, 
are contracted to little rivulets in July and August. If the 
Government can aid in storing the water that goes to waste in 
the spring, either by dams or reservoirs, and turn it loose in the 
critical months, and thus raise the lowest mark of the river, 
the value for irrigation will be in This is the object of 
the bill that is now under consideration. 

The pending bill is not extravagant in its terms. 
call for large drains from the Treasury. In fact, it only asks that 
money coming from the sale of lands in those States in which ir- 
rigation is necessary shall be set aside for irrigation purposes, or 
to quote its language: 

That all moneys received from the sale and disposalofpubliclands, * * + 
including the lus of fees and commissions in excess of allowances to 
2 and receivers, and excepting the 5 per cent of the proceeds of the 
sales of public lands in the (named) States set aside by law for educational 
e as apace fain the . enw tho res: 
— und, to te used in the examination and survey for and the con- 
struction and maintenance of irrigation works for the sto: , diversion, and 
development of waters for the tion of arid and se: d lands in the 


States and Territories and for the ent of all other expenditures pro- 
vided for in this act. =~ 


It does not 


It then provides how the work shall be prosecuted; how the 
Secretary of the Interior shall make examinations and surveys 


for and locate and construct irrigation works for the storage and 
development and diversion of waters. 

This is not too much to ask of the Government, in our opinion. 
Those States simply ask that the money coming from them be 
used in them. They do not ask that the money be given to the 
States for the States to expend. The bill does not call for any 
cession to the States of the Government holdings. The Govern- 
ment shall retain every acre, dispose of it when and as it sees fit, 
and collect every dollar and expend every dollar of the proceeds. 
In short, we ask that the Government shall improve its own prop- 
erty in those States only to the limit of the income it derives from 
the same property. No fairer bill was ever presented for the con- 
sideration of Congress. We have expended money by the mil- 
lions in river and harbor improvements that was collected in 
taxes from the whole country. The West has paid her share un- 
complainingly. She has ized that harbors must be built that 
her products may go to market. Money and property have been 
858 for the extension of the many great means of commerce, 
Certainly, then, it is not too much to ask that the Government 
improve its own property for its own good and the welfare of 
every American citizen. 

There may be faint hearts in this as there are in all great un- 
dertakings. To some the project may seem so large as to be 
alarming. To some who have traveled from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific the task may seem not only an endless one, but an 
impracticable one. But to those it may be said that all the land 
in those States can never be reclaimed. The mountains and the 
hills can not be reached. It is the fertile valleys that is contem- 
plated and that should be made to blossom with the productions 


of man’s handiwork. Neither is it intended or e: ted that the 
work of reclaiming the arid lands shall be accomplished in a year, 
nor perhaps in our lifetime. It is not best, perhaps, that it 


should. The work should go on only so fast as the land is needed 
for the actual home builder. Every safeguard has been thrown 
around the bill to make it im ible of speculation. Water 
rights are limited, acquisition of land is limited in amount, and 
the bill specially provides that— 

Beneficial use shall be the basis, the measure, and the limit of the right. 


I might say in passing, for the benefit of those who are unfamil- 
iar with the real origin of this particular bill, that it is the com- 
bined judgment of men who have given time and attention to the 
subject, or perhaps, to better express it, that it is the compromise 
of contending opinions upon the question. It is the bill of the 
united West. It perhaps is not exactly anyone’s bill. It goes 
further than some would have sone in some particulars, and on 
the other hand falls very far 
it go in other particulars. Some thought that the Government 
should, on its own account, without regard to any particular 
2 lee the money expended, proceed to irrigate and reclaim 

e 8 

That there should be Federal construction and control not only 
of the reservoirs, but over the great ditches and the laterals; that 
the water should be furnished to theindividual. Others believed 
that the Government should do nothing more than conserve the 
waters and turn it into the stream at the proper seasons, to be 
appropriated as the water now is appropriated. The result is a 
. of the two ideas, While preserving the strongest fea- 
tures of each. The Government probably could not undertake to 
distribute the water to the user, for conditions of water use will 
vary in different localities. The law that would be appropriate 
in one community or in one State might not be adequate in an- 
other condition. Distribution should be left to individual enter- 

rise, and in the main should be regulated and controlled by State 
ws and by State boards of engineers. 

On the other hand, States could not undertake the work of 
conservation of water for the reason that the water might be in 
one State and the land to be reclaimed might be in another. The 
rivers may, as they actually do, rise in the mountains of Califor- 
nia, while the lands to be irrigated are down on the plains of 
Nevada. The source of water may be on one side of the water- 
shed and the irrigable lands may be on the other side of it and in 
another State. Thus an irrigation proposition may or may not 
be coextensive with State lines. Topography has not always con- 
trolled in making our geography, but geography is quite as much 
a question to be solved in irrigation as is topography. Political 
divisions must be reckoned with, for State lines have been estab- 
lished more often by parallels of longitude and latitude than by 
mountain crests and physical conditions. 

Then, too, land in one State may be irrigated for one-half what 
it could be irrigated for in another State from the same water 
supply. Economy demands that the general supervision should 
be of common origin. The Federal Government is of right and 
necessity the great arbiter. 

I remember the other day of hearing a very pleasant and schol- 
arly gentleman, and a very valuable member of this House, stand 


ort of where others would have 
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up and say that he spoke for the farmers of his State against this 
irrigation measure. He asked, Where is humid America to profit 
by fhis bill? But I do not believe his mature reflections will sus- 
tain his position. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr, GROSVENOR], 
who has just spoken this morning, opposes irrigation, as he says, 
because it is an injustice to the man who owns a farm farther 
east. But, sirs, I ask the gentleman from Ohio, is it an injustice 
to the many, many times more men who own no farms at all? 
Let the gentleman from Ohio go home and tell the laboring men of 
his district why he should legislate to send up the price of land for 
the man who owns a farm and not give the man who owns no land 
at all any chance whatever ata parcel of the bosom of mother earth. 

I deny that it will in any way injure thelandowner. But, sirs, 
if it did build up for him a competitor without a compensatory 
consumer, I ask when in the history of this great national legis- 
lative body did we become the special protectors and rdians 
of the man who hath to the exclusion and detriment of the man 
who hath not? [Applause.] Let me ask the gentleman from 
Ohio, is it an injustice to the man of moderate means to develop 
territory and open up and make available more land for settle- 
ment? 15 it an injustice to the manufacturers of his district who 
have sent in here thousands of 3 that they may have more 
markets for their wagons and their corn plows, their reapers and 
thrashers, and their furniture? Is it an injustice to the labor that 
constitutes three-fourths of those manufactured articles? Is itan 
injustice to the railroads that he spoke of that have pushed across 
the continent into those barren wastes, full of faith and confi- 
dence in the Government to reclaim its own land for its own peo- 
ple in due time? t 

The labor organizations of this country have asked for the pas- 
sage of this bill. The manufacturers have asked for it, and from 
every State have come the petitions asking for the enactment of 
a law along these lines. The American Federation of Labor in- 
dorse it. Every member, perhaps, in this House has had a letter 
and a copy of the resolutions d by the National Building and 
8 uncil. The following organizations, among many, in- 

orse it: 

The United Mine Workers of America, 

The Chicago Federation of Labor, 

The Illinois State Federation of Labor, 

The National Business League, 

The National Board of Trade, 

The National Association of Manufacturers, 

The National Association of Agricultural Implement and Ve- 
hicle Manufacturers, 

The National Association of Wagon Makers, 

The New York Manufacturers’ Association, and 

The National Association of Merchants and Tailors. 

I find there have been introduced only this morning resolutions 
asking for the passage of an irrigation law from the following 
organizations: 

e New England Shoe and Leather Association, 

The Commercial Club of St. Paul, 

The Central Labor Union, of Hartford, Conn., 

5 The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of Pitts- 
urg. 

The Trade and Labor Federation of New Brunswick, N. J., and 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen of Lehighton, Pa. 

And if we would search the records of this session we would find 
that every member of this House has introduced a resolution 
2 some portion of the people of his district asking for this 

egislation. 

t me call the attention of gentlemen of this House to the fact 
that the demand for this legislation does not come from the West 
alone. There are too few of us out there to make this mighty 
clamor. We may be noisy, but we are not numerous, and you do 
us too much honor when you give to us the credit for this mighty 
wave of public clamor. Follow it back to its source. You may 
get your wires crossed, but trace the current back and you will 

d it originating in the factories and in the mills, in the labor 
organizations, and in the farmers’ institutes. That is where this 
clamor is coming from. Sirs, at noon hour with his fellows and 
at evening with his family around his fireside the man withouta 
home is talking of this very 1 It may carry little of 
hope to him individually, for his circumstances may be such that 
he can not avail himself of it, but there is a boy and a girl, the 
pride of his eye, the devotion of his heart, the objects of his love, 
whom he longs to see installed ina home of their own. In his 
reveries there comes to him the environs of nature, the free- 
dom of breath, the fullness of strength, the boon of health, and 
he indulges no fonder hope than that such pleasures and oppor- 
tunities may come to his offspring. 

Men of the East, make no mistake in measuring public senti- 
ment in your community. I have here petitions almost 
every town in the length and breadth of this land. They have 

_been filed with the Committee on Irrigation. They come from 


here and the labor organizations. So, 
measuring the public sentiment in your 
community. A man with a horse may be the only man who can 
ride, but he can not darken covetous eyes, and he will neyer be 
able to take away the desire of other people to ride. But I deny) 
that irrigation will injure any farmer anywhere. Irrigation does 


the manufacturers ev 
I say, make no mistake 


not mean one single bushel of grain in competition with the 
farmer of Ohioand Pennsylvania,inmy judgment. This is true. 
first, because the man on irrigated land could not afford it, and 
second, because the markets could not afford it. Let me explain 
more at length. No man can farm irrigated land and supply | 
water artificially and compete with another who farms land sup- 
plied with moisture bynature. Some one may suppose they can 
and say they raise so much more thatit pays, but, sirs, it will not 
stand competition. If it did, Why is there not irrigation in humid | 
territory? On the one hand nature supplies all the elements, on 
the other one must be added by man. 
Staple products in Ohio and Pennsylvania that are produced 
at Apo would be raised at a loss on irrigated lands. If irri- 
gated lands are made profitable, something specially adapted 
to those conditions must be raised. Hence those things that need | 
much water for maturity or those things that mature quickly and | 
produce many crops each season only are produced. Thus we | 
find citrus fruits and alfalfa are the princi reg rere irri, 
lands. Every ear of corn and every spear of oats t will ever | 
be planted on these lands thus reclaimed will be consumed in that 
region, Aye, more than that. They will be consumed on the 
very ground where they are raised. Nothing of cereals will be 
shipped out; but, on the other hand, much will need to be shipped 
in. A man who owns and manages a grain elevator in 
Nebraska told me last summer that in two years he had shipped 
little of oats or corn East. Most of it had gone into Wyoming or 
Montana, where irrigation had made more men and more horses 
and more cattle. It added a market to us in Nebraska. Our 
farmers are not afraid of it, and why should you of Ohio and New 


York and Pennsylvania, a thousand miles RERE be alarmed? 
As those valleys are irrigated and more fodder is produced for 
winter feeding, more cattle will pasture in the adjoining. 


This also means more people in that vicinity, more towns and 
villages, and this means a larger market, not only for the farmers’ 
products, but for everything that is produced by the brain or 
muscle of man. I have gone across the continent; I have gone 
into the irrigated eo of Wyoming and Montana, Utah and 
Colorado, and the things there all come from the East. 
There are no manufactories to speak of in arid America. The 
wagons, the planters, the plows, the harness, and the saddles, aye, 
the furniture in their houses, all comes from this side of the one 
hundredth meridian of longitude. I haveseen the trade-mark of 
a Wisconsin firm on their wagons, of New York and Massachu- 
setts manufacturers upon their clothing. The great saddles they 
rode in were made down in eastern Nebraska or farther East. 

Some gentlemen from the grand old Keystone” State oppose 
this bill, but Jet me call their attention to what some of the 
strongest and most influential of the press in the country and lo- 
cated in Pennsylvania say right in this line. First, I read from 
an editorial in the Philadelphia Inquirer of a recent date on the 
subject For the irrigation of the arid lands:” 


ent inst this legislation 
that its effect would aye intensify the alread 


Talso have here an article from the Philadelphia Press, a part 
of which reads as follows: 


There are always vital considerations against a new de 
that should be carefully weighed before the decisive step is 
however, one objection Ə to the irri; 
It is urged in the minority report, and it is elaborated and insisted Me 75 by 
Con, n SIBLEY, of this State, in opposing the bill. It is that it is un- 
qat to Eastern farmers for the United States to add millions of acres of pro- 

uctive lands to our national possessions and thereby "diminish the value of 
the presans farming lands throughout the Union.” 

This is an old argument. It was used by the mossbacks of one hundred 

ears ago against every rab Bae er to develop our then Western territory 
yond the Alleghenies and to improve the means of communication be- 
tween the Eastand West. It was used as an argument a; the Louisan 
paronae; which added millions of acres of productive land to the national 
omain. The theory of this class of objection is that the greater the country, 


ure like this 
ken. There is, 
tion bill that we can not respect. 
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How much more time have I, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Three minutes. 

Mr. BURKETT. Something has been said here about the com- 
petition that will come to the Eastern farmer, and I wanted to 
refute the argument somewhat. I should liked to have gone into 


that matter further. But, sir, let me close now with this one 
thought: The people of this oonan are pushing out for markets. 
That entire region isa market for the products of humid America, 
and in turn theyask us totake only their gold for money and their 
cattle to fatten; neither of which is competition for an Eastern 
farmer—the one he can not and the latter he would not. Foritis 
more profitable to make cattle ready for market in the East than 
it is to produce them. 

Agricultural America is the market place for manufacturing 
America. Ohio and Pennsylvania find markets for their manu- 
factured wares in the Mississippi and Missouri valleys. We want 
to give them still more territory. We want markets. We have 
gone around the word in quest of markets. Markets! markets! 

been the watchword of the Republican party ever since it 
raised its head in the cradle of liberty for the protection and bet- 
terment of mankind. We have protected home markets and 
haye sought out new ones abroad. We have sent American con- 
into every capital in the world to look up markets. The 
lish lord dines on corn-fed beef from the valleys of the Ohio 
and the Missouri instead of Southdown mutton exclusively. Our 
American hog has marched triumphantly up the streets of Ber- 
lin—I believe he does have to carry with him a certificate of 
cleanliness and good health, but then he goes just the same. 
We have expended untold millions to develop markets for Amer- 
ican products. We have sent Old Glory around the world on a 
mission of mercy and civilization. We will keep it there for 
those two good reasons, and incidentally we hope it may help our 
Eastern trade. 

But, sirs, I ask Ry is Asiatic trade better than trans-Missis- 
app trade? Would you rather sell a Tagon my friend from 

isconsin, in China than in Colorado? ould you, my friend 
from Ohio, where you make good bridges, would you rather sell 
a bridge in Egypt than in Wyoming? Would you, my Pennsyl- 
vania friend, prefer making engines and railroad iron for Russia 
and England and Jerusalem than for Utah, Montana, California, 
Wyoming, Kansas, and Nebraska? 

tlemen, this question of irrigation must be met. Govern- 
mental aid must come and it will come. The Government owns 
the lands and upon them there are collectible no taxes for State 
u . The entire revenue from these lands goes into the 
Federal Treasury, and I believe it is the duty of the Government 
to help reclaim them, at least to the extent of revenue derived 
from them, The pending bill provides for no more and it could 
ask for no less. It is an important measure to the West, but it 
is even more so to the East. What people are out there can live, 
but, sirs, if the country is to be settled upand become of any value 
tothe East, some such measure as thismust pass. [Loudapplause. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. REEDER. Mr. Chairman r 

The CHAIRMAN. For what peer does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. REEDER. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
in favor of the pending amendment. A 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Iask unanimous consent that I 
may have ten minutes. A 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for ten minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, some reference 
has been made to the influences prevailing in favor of this meas- 
ure. I challenge the advocates of this bill to show that the prin- 
cipal promotion is not by the great railroads of the Northwest. 
Look in your mail of this morning. See the speech of James J. Hill, 

resident of the Great Northern Railway e delivered 

une 4 in Chicago, and read its statements for proof. Read the 
discussion and statements . by the gentleman from Ne- 
vada a few days ago, and tell meif the railroads are not the prin- 
cipal promoters of this measure. 

Mtr. SHAFROTH. Will the gentleman yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (continuing). I only need to cite a 
synopsis of the address of Mr. Hill, at Chicago, on commercial 
expansion: 7 

— roj bound u 
.. Ea Daane Bowers of the Interstate Comuerce Com- 
‘ted. helping to cap- 


mission—Dan, of additional powers suggested 
ture for 8 the eee of the Orient Combination of capital 


needed Law now to control the only dangerous trusts—Irrigation needed to 


enlarge the public domain. 
So, from all the discussion, tracts, and public documents, every 
one that lifts up his head as a specialist on irrigation shows that 


the great railroad combinations are the promoters of this bill. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] has presented an 
amendment which seeks to save the agricultural colleges of every 
State of the Union from the attempt made by irrigation projectors 
to destroy them altogether. 

Among the active ooon of this colossal undertaking we 
find the proverbial—the good, the bad, and indifferent. 

The land-grant subsidi i s—submerging the main- 

ring of their action, the increase of the value of their land sub- 
sidy—urge as a principal reason for it that it will furnish prod- 
ucts for our expanding trade in the Orient, and thereby, of course, 
arguing that if will not adversely affect the farmers of other 

An argument for trade expansion in Asia now from a political 
standpoint is an argument for territorial expansion in the Philip- 
pines. It does not sens a careful observer of political events 
to discern the effect of the Government going out of its way, at a 
great expense, fitting these lands for culture to aid in the exploita- 
tion of China and the Orient; but how will you explain to the 
farmers of your States, whose only protection against these new 
fields forced open by irrigation at their expense is the railroad 
charge levied against them when they seek to get their products 
to the place of competition? 

As stated by General GROSVENOR, it forecloses any future en- 
dowment of agricultural and mining colleges of States in the only 
way it can safely and constitutionally be done—out of the public- 
land fund. Each of the State colleges now receives out of the 
public-land fund, under the so-called Morrill Act of 1890, $25,000 
per annum, and for agricultural experiment stations, under the act 
of 1887, each State receives annually out of this fund an addi- 
tional $15,000. 

A bill introduced this session by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR] was recently favorably reported from the Commit- 
tee on Mines and Mining by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Scorr] giving an additional sum of from $10,000 to $20,000 to the 
respective State colleges to promote agriculture and mining. 

This measure has the support of our college presidents, our 
State agricultural societies, and the International Mining Con- 
gress, all of whom have sent us petitions earnestly asking us to 
secure Spe gene 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
me right there? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I must first yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. I will yield to both gentlemen later on. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY, PRESIDENT'S OFFICE, 
‘ Lafayette, Ind., April 3, 1902. 
Hon. J. M. ROBINSON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sin: Replying to your letter of March 29, in which you inquire par- 
ticularly as to the possible benefits to Indiana of the passage of the bill 
creating schools of mines and mining, I would say, as I pointed out in m 
previous letter, this would enable Purdue to establish a school of mines an 
mining by providing for instruction in all of the subjects specially required 
in ries A a school, while utilizing the equipment and instructors which we 
already have for the teaching of such subjects as mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, drawing, shop practice, etc. In effect, it would give the State 
the benefit of a fully n school of mines, which would otherwise cost 
a large sum to establish, but which under these conditions could be had ata 
total additional cost of from $10,000 to $15,000 per annum. 

Now, as to the value to the State of such a school: It would enable us to 
train young men in the science and technology Beer's to the exploration 
and development of such very important industries to the State as depend 
vpon its resources in the way of coal, building stone, oil, cement, and 
ely, which, next to the farming lands, are the most extensive and most val- 
un ble interests of the State. I think there can be no doubt but that the in- 
telligent training of men for these particular industries will react to the bene- 
fit of the State. Moreover, the establishment of sucha school will, under the 
terms of the bill, enable us not only to train students as indicated, but also 
to carry on research, make analyses, and publish results free for the use of 
the citizens of the State, 

Very respectfully, W. E. STONE, President. 
INDIANA STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
Indianapolis, Ind., February 1, 1902. 

This is to certify that at regular meeting of the Indiana State board of 
agriculture, held at the statehouse in Indianapolis, at_which all the mem- 
bers were present, the following resolutions were introduced by Hon. Mason 
J. Niblack, seconded by Mr. David Wallace, and unanimously adopted, to 
wit: 

* Whereas the acts of Congress of 1°62, 1887, and 1890, establishing and aid- 
ing colleges and agricultural and mechanical arts, and agricultural experi- 
ment stations in the various States of the Union, have resulted in such use- 
fulness to the productive industries of the country: and 

“ Whereas in our own State of Indiana the benefits of this legislation, as 
demonstrated by the work of Purdue University, have been exceptionally 


great: 
N “Resolved by the Indiana State board of agricuiture, That the bill now 
pending in Congress, known as H. R. 8375, proposing to enlarge the field of 
usefulness of the land-grant colleges by establishing in them departments 
of instruction and research in mining, forestry, agricultural engineering, 
ete., has our strongest indorsement and approval, and that this y re- 
quests the Senators and Representatives from Indiana to give the same their 
active support. > 

“Resolved, That the secretary of this board be instructed to transmit to 
saon Senator and Representative from Indiana a certified copy of these res- 
olutions.“ 

A true . 
9 CHAS. DOWNING, Secretary. 


| 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DEPARTMENT GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Lawrence, January 25, 1902. 


DEAR SIR: At the fourth annual meeting of the International Mining Con- 
gress held last July at Boise City, Idaho, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted memorializing Congress to make an appropriation for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of mining schools, or mining departments, in the sev- 
eral States and Territories of the Union. A committee on le tion was 
appointed to present the matter to Congress. This committee 
submit a few thoughts germane to the subject. x 

First. For more than forty years it has been the policy of the Federal 
Government to assist State educational institutions by the establishment of 
State universities and State colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, and 
subsequently by establishing the agricultural experiment stations which are 
now supported by annual appropriations. . 


The passage of this bill will not only cut off any future endow- 
ment of our colleges, but in afew years’ operation it will be found 
to have effectually, by the force of circtimstances, destroyed all 
bounty to them from the national source, except it be granted 
by a direct appropriation out of the United States Treasury. 

This 0 will always be deemed unwise, and I believe un- 
constitutional, the constitutionality of which action is at least a 
question not yet satisfactorily settled in view of the recent up- 
heavals on constitutional construction. This bill, drafted ex- 
clusively in favor of its irrigation objects, shrewdly provides 
that irrigation shall be on the safe side of the question, and makes 
the fund for its promotion out of the sale of public lands, leaving 
our agricultural and mineral colleges to the doubtful expedient of 
running counter toa strong sentiment and constitutional con- 
struction and getting their money by a direct appropriation from 
the United States Treasury if by reason of the depletion of the 
fund by arid-land projects it s be found insufficient to supply 
our State colleges. 

This bill affects us all adversely who are outside the arid sec- 
tions. It is no more selfish in us to claim a cordial and continu- 
ing support of our splendid agricultural and mineral colleges of 
our States. Let us have a use of our public lands at home. The 
tell us they are legislating for our peo le. We are satisfied wit 
the legislation we have already with the funds of thousands that 
we receive for our colleges from the sale of public land, and with 
the continuing appropriations which are bound to come to us if 
you ao not destroy, for your own selfish benefit, the source of its 
supply. 

We do not need the legislation that you propose in the great 
work our State colleges are doing to equip competent men to de- 
velop our agricultural resources and the products of our mines. 
You strike a blow at the heart of our established systems and 

ou ask us to pull down the pillars of the temples in which we 
ive and thrive and flourish. 

Last year. out of the sale of public land, we drew from the 
fund of the United States, which you seek to divert, $1,200.000 for 
our colleges, and the additional sum of $720,000 for.experimental 
work in agriculture and amag In this way all get a benefit 
from the land that belongs to ail. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Does not the bill first provide—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I must yield first to the gentle- 
man from Colorado and then to the gentleman from Georgia, and 
then I will yield to the gentleman from Nevada. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the gentleman yield to me now? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No; I can not. 

If the Government, by unusual and expensive means and ex- 
periments, is to go out of its way to control utilities and lands, 
and laws and powers of States too weak to rule themselves. I 
would think the power could as well be used and exercised for the 
building of good roads throughout the States, for the reclamation 
of swamp and lake lands in the States, and my section will fur- 
nish a field for this, where I can promise more land reclaimed for 
a less cost to the United States Government than can be found in 
the provisions of this bill. But, sir,the people of Indiana will 
not forfeit their State prestige by asking for it, and we will not 
ask you to expand the ** general-welfare’’ clause to grant it, liv- 
ing and abiding in the hope that we may never surrender the 
powers and rights of our State by supplicating for this unheard 
of and doubtful Federal benefaction. 

By the joint action of legislatures of Indiana and Ilinois we re- 
claimed untold thousands of acres of land, and I commend the 
strength and virtue of these two legislatures to my friends as an 
evidence of concert of action by States in needed improvements. 
Counties by joint action drain thousands of acres of waste land, 
as your land will be watered when the needs and demands enforce 
the action. It is a confession of impotency in State government 
or lack of virtue in legislatures to the Federal Government to 
take charge of the polity and administration of State affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a measure deflecting immigration from the 
Southern States, to which it is going now, and sendsit to States to 
the lands of which are to be added this value by this unconstitu- 
tional and dangerous measure. Now, I will yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado for a question. 


leave to 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. I want to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to what he was stating at the time I interrupted him. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I recollect it perfectly well. I 
et We gentleman will make his question short. 

. SHAFROTH. The gentleman stated the promotion of 
this matter was by the railroads, and I want to ask the gentle- 
man whether or not he thinks there was any railroad influence 
that had its influence upon the delegates of the Republican and 
Democratic national conventions that made them indorse the 
measure that was Sig into those platforms. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I stated yesterday that the gen- 
tleman’s bill and report providing for cession of lands to States 
was the only measure before those conventions, and that those 
conventions well might have had his proposition before them, as 
it was the only one before the Congress. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, I want to say to the gentleman that 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The gentleman can make his ex- 

lanation in his own time. Now I will yield to the gentleman 
rom Georgia. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in the effect 
that this bill and this amendment will haye on the matter pro- 
posed, and on the agricultural colleges and the experimental sta- 
tions. I do not want to take the gentleman’s time, but I do want 
information. I want to know if this bill passes without some ex- 
press provision in it like that offered by the gentleman from Ohio, 
what will be the effect on the agricultural colleges and its experi- 
menal stations? I know the gentleman from Indiana can make 
it clear. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. This irrigation bill provides, from 
line 8 to line 20, page 2: 

That in case the receipts from the sale and Si of public jands other 
than those realized from the sale and disposal of lands referred to in this 
section are insufflicient to meet the uirements for the support of agricul- 
tural colleges in the several States and Territories, under the act of Au 
30, 1890, entitled “An act to apply a portion of the proceeds of the pubile 
lands to the more complete endowment and support of the colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, established under the provi- 
sions of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862,” the deficiency, if any, in 
the sum necessary for the support of the said colleges shall be ot. for 
from any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Suppose there is this deficiency, and it be- 
comes necessary to provide for agricultural colleges, and Cọn- 
gress is to make the appropriation, it rests upon the will of Con- 
gress when proposed as to whether it will make that appropria- 
tion or not. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, Yes; but Congress has refused to 
make appropriations directly out of the public Treasury for proj- 
ects like this, as it has always refused to make appropriations, 
many millions of which could be used for good r and the 
reclamation of swamp lands, of which I have many in my district. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Now, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Is the gentleman aware that ever since 
the passage of the act providing for agricultural colleges appro- 
passions for these colleges have been made out of the general 

reasury, and that—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Hold on; that isone question. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Let me complete my question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Rosson] has expired. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman,I ask unanimous 
consent for five minutes more. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, we shall object to that. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I heard the gentleman’s first 
question. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask the gentleman whether it is nota 
fact that when the Oklahoma free-home bill was passed, the 
agricultural colleges were solicitous regarding their existence; 
and that danger was guarded against, just as it is in this bill, by 
the insertion of a provision that if there should be any deficiency 
in the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, the deficiency 
should be made up out of the public treasury. Now, is the 
gentleman aware that the agricultural colleges as had a com- 
mittee here during this winter, and that that committee has been 
in conference with us with respect to the shape of this provision, 
and that they are absolutely satisfied with it? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Allow me to state that I am the author 
of the bill referred to, and the friends of that bill are not in favor 
of this bill. They are afraid that the effect of this bill will be to 
3 the possibility of any further aid to the agricultural col- 

eges. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The gentleman is speaking of a bill with 


Sr 
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which we are not now concerned—a bill which has not yet come 


up. 
Pirr, GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman—— 
Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, I hope the gentlemen will not 
take up my time. f 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Iwill secure additional time for the gen- 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The gentleman from Nevada was 
about to object to an extension of my time for five minutes, so I 
hope this interruption will not result in my losing the time I am 
now entitled to. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. This bill provides— 

0 ciency, if any, in the essary 
shal’ 9 from snoney mi the” N88 nene 

When? When some ho sees fit to make the provision out 
of the Treasury. That is all. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That is the provision I read. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Does the gentleman from Ohio deny my 
pati that the agricultural colleges are satisfied with this 


? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ido. The Ohio State University is pro- 
testing against this bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Now, will the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mr. NewLanps] be kind enough to listen to my answer 
to his three questions? In form, the appropriation may be made 
out of the general fund; in fact, the provision is to be made 
effective and constitutional by providing that the money shall 
come out of the funds derived from the sale of the public lands, 
which has always been the result. 

Now, in reference to the gentleman’s third question, let me sa; 
that the committee is not agreed as to this matter, nor is the 84 
lege committee satisfied with this emasculating provision in the 
form presented. 

In the hubbub I haye forgotten the second question of the 
gentleman, Will he repeat it? I will yield to him for that 


purpose. 

A MEMBER. It was about Oklahoma. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes; in reference to Oklahoma; 
the gentleman may say what he pleases on that subject, and if it 
is borne out by the record I will admit it. I am not one of those 
narrow men who would submerge all the interests to one idea or 
one measure. I am not one of those who would look straight 
ahead at only a single interest, at the risk of others important. 
I believe, as a Democrat and as a patriot, that we ought to admit 
as States the three Territories. I stood up for that proposition 
here, waiving the question of irrigation, because there were other 
considerations which more than counterbalanced that. But if 

ou pass this irrigation bill, I believe that it will send those three 
Territories in their hope for statehood into gloomy darkness for 
ten or twenty years to come. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota rose. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman state how 
long, in his opinion, there will be sufficient proceeds from the sale 
of these public lands to make good these appropriations to agri- 
cultural colleges unless something be done to reclaim the remain- 
ing portions of our public domain? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The statements of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Scorr] favoring the additional appropriation 

roposed by the bill of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] 

or these great and meritorious objects show the amount of money 
now derived from that source; and this measure would consume 
the entire fund. 

I do know that the Land Office has run behind at times and in 
funds as an institution of the Government. I do know that 
they are promoting this measure in order to save their jobs and 
get new ones for others. I do know that it will not be very man 

ears that this fund can be provided for the support of our col- 
lozen But I believe the people are willing to surrender their 
rights, if it comes in the usual course of events, if they have any, 
with respect to direct appropriations from the public Treasury, 
rather than pretend that they are doing good to all our people by 
creating lands at a cost of $10 an acre to be purchased by the 
poor people of our country. Categorically, Ido not knowexactly, 
is my answer to . question as to the time that the 
funds for colleges will run gut unless mpl aay is provided for. 

Those of course are favoring it who in official departments and 
bureaus are specialists—specialists of the arid and irrigation va- 
riety, good men and wise, but nevertheless specialists—and they 
have labored exclusively, sedulously, and unremittingly to secure 
its success. They have trod the straight and narrow pathway, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left, but straight ahead, 
with but a single 4 and ambition its ultimate success. 

Others in official life outside of Congress follow closely along 


who have expectation of promotion for themselves or preferment 
for others, and these are no inconsiderable force, 


I was never so forcibly reminded of the charge of the Light 
Brigade as when it become known that I was opposed to this bill 
as untimely, unwise, and injudicious. They have flooded us with 
public documents and discussions that Congress unwisely, in my 
judgment, gave them the power to inflict upon us, 

I exclude, of course, in referring to promotion,“ representa- 
tives of constituencies who are working for their people, as I 
work for mine. I applaud their efforts. If they get two score 
votes on this floor from States unaffected by the special interest 
involved, they will be entitled to the best crown of glory for their 
achievements. 

This bill involves in large measure immigration—whether we 
shall adopt a remedy complete and loudly called for by the very 
interest, labor, for the ills to which you say this is a panacea—for 
the evils complained of., 

By shutting out the great hordes of immigrants from Japan 
and from the south and east of Europe, who come not to make 
good citizens for a generation or two, but to lower the scale of 
wages and living and to eat out the substance of our people and 
desirable immigrants from the north and west of Europe, you at 
once divert the argument for more public land of all its force and 
strength. I see in this legislation an opening up for and an en- 
couragement of those undesirable classes from Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and from the south and east of Europe, too many of whom 
already abound and who are driving out.American labor on the 
Western coast. 

The gentleman from Nevada is, as he should be, for Nevada 
against the world. In all things and at all times he has been her 
faithful and able representative. He has accomplished for her all 
that could be accomplished, and none has done more for his con- 
stituency. 

But his task is difficult, and I am reminded of a picture of 
Atlas with the world on his shoulders, and see a parallel of the 
gentleman with Nevada on his shoulders, heavy in 8 but light 
in people. But how can he ask us to give up our interests to serve 
her exclusively? A Republican has proclaimed through the press, 
if he is properly 1 that all the Democrats are favorable. 
Announcements like this may have emanated from this side, but 
I doubt it, for it has no foundation in fact, and it bears a sus- 
picious resemblance to an attempt to bunco and frighten both 
sides by a political dream or hobgoblin that exists nowhere in 
the realm of politics or on the floor of the House. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to address myself 
to the amendment presented by the gentleman from Ohio, the 
purpose of which is to defeat the bill. The gentleman from Ohio 
proposes to amend the first section of this bill, which provides 
that the receipts from the sales of public lands in the arid region, 
comprising thirteen States and three Territories, shall be set apart 
in the Treasury as a reclamation fund for the construction of irri- 
gation works? by striking out the following proviso: 

Provided, Thatin case the receipts from the sale and dis lof publiclands 
other than those realized from the sale and sal of fends referred to in 
this section are insufficient to meet the requirements for the support of 
agricultural colleges in the several States and Territories, * * * the 
deficiency, if any, in the sum 1 support of said colleges shall 
be provided from any moneys in the jury not otherwise appropriated. 

And inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


But no part of the proceeds of sales of public lands a 8 K to curry into 
full effect the provisions of the act of Au 20, 1890, entitled “An act to ap- 
pya portion of the PAYRE of the public lands to the more complete en- 

wment and Suppor of the colle; or the benefit of culture and the 
mechanic established under the provision of an act of Congress approved 
July 2, 1862,” shall be so set apart or diverted to such irrigation fund 

Now, gentlemen, what will be the effect of this amendment? 
Its effect will be to make all 5 colleges a charge upon 
the receipts of the public lands of the arid region. The receipts 
from that region now aggregate nearly $3,000,000 annnally and as 
the appropriations for the agricultural colleges amount to about 
$1,000,000 annually, and the amount which would be used for 
irrigation under this bill will be reduced, if the gentleman’s 
amendment is carried, to less than $2,000,000 annually. 

This is upon the assumption that all the humid public lands 
outside of the arid and semiarid States will soon be disposed of 
and that the sales of the future will be made only in the arid and 
semiarid region. 

2 HOW AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES ARE SUPPORTED. 

Now, we all know that the original legislation regarding the 
agricultural colleges provided that the annual allowance should 
come from the proceeds of the sales of public lands, but, as a 
matter of fact, no special fund in the Treasury was made of the 
receipts of the sales of public lands, and it has been the custom 
of Congress to make annual appropriations for the agricultural 
colleges from the General Treasury. 

Thiscustom will doubtless continue even when the entire public 
domain is disposed of, for I take it for granted that the Congress 
of the United States will support these agricultural colleges out 
of the public Treasury after the land funds are exhausted just as 
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it has been supporting the Agricultural Department, the experi- 
ment stations, the Bureau of Soils, the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
5 5 the Geological Survey, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
other scientific branches of the Government, and they will do it 
under the general-welfare clause of the Constitution, Which per- 
igs almost any legislation that is for the benefit of the country 
at large. 

Weall know thatthe area of the public domain has been greatly 
diminished in the humid States; that all lands which are watered 
by the heavens either have been or are being taken up by settlers, 
and that the public lands in the humid region will soon be ex- 
hausted. If, then, the agricultural colleges should remain de- 
pendent upon the proceeds of the sale of public lands they will 
shortly be without revenue, for the bulk of the public domain 
now lies in the arid region, and it is almost worthless. It will be 
worthless to the agricultural colleges, it will be worthless to the 
Government, it will be worthless to the States, and it will be 
worthless in every sense unless this work of reclamation is com- 
menced. So that these lands constitute no valuable asset of that 
fund unless the very work of reclamation contemplated by the 
act is done. 

Now, what have we done to secure the future of these agricul- 
tural colle Why, when the Oklahoma free-homes bill came 
up, several years ago. and it was proposed to turn over millions 
of acres to settlers without imposing upon them even the charge 
which was paid for the lands to the Indian tribes, the agricul- 
tural colleges, fearing that their appropriations would be en- 
dangered, appealed to Congress to protect them, and the result 
was that with the consent of both sides of the House, a provision 
was inserted in the Oklahoma free-homes bill similar to the one 
inserted in this bill, that if at any time the proceeds from the 
sales of public lands should be insufficient to meet the require- 
ments for the support of the agricultural colleges. the deficiency, 
if any, should be made up out of the general Treasury, so we 
have already legislation protecting the icultural colleges— 
they are already fastened upon the Federal Treasury—and it is 
only excess of caution which requires any provision protecting 
them in this bill. They are already protected for all time. 


THE MINING SCHOOLS. 


I wish to say on behalf of the Irrigation Committee that its 
members have been in communication with a committee of five 
appointed by the agricultural colleges to take care.of their inter- 
ests in Congressignal legislation and to secure additional legisla- 
tion for mining schools in connection with them. This commit- 
tee has been here urging Congress to provide for aschool of mines 
in every State in the Union and for an appropriation of $10,000 
annually for this purpose, to be gradually increased until it should 
reach $20,000 annually, and the bill which they have urged pro- 
vided in terms that this appropriation should be a charge upon 
the proceeds of the sale of public lands. 

I myself have held frequent conferences with them, and the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] has held frequent 
conferences with them. We stated to them that while we were 
friendly to the organization of mining schools by national legis- 
lation, we could not, in the interest of the arid region, permit an 
diminution of the fund required for the reclamation of arid land, 
and while we were willing to make these mining schools a charge 
upon the public lands outside of the arid region, we were opposed 
to any measure which would enable them to absorb the proceeds 
of the sales in the arid region, essential as they are to its develop- 
ment. 

We came to an agreement with them, and the agreement was 
that they should make their bill simply a charge upon the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of public lands outside of the arid region. As 
a result of our a ment the friends of the mining-school bill 
and the friends of the irrigation bill have very generally signed 
a petition to the Committee on Rules asking that a time be fixed 
for the consideration of the mining-school bill with an amend- 
ment eliminating from their support the proceeds of the sales of 
public lands in the arid region and making them a charge upon 
public lands in the humid States only. 

I am assured—we have all been assured—that the representa- 
tives of the agricultural colleges are satisfied with the provisions 
of this bill. They have uniformly assured us that they are in 
favor of an irrigation bill for the development of the West, and I 
have no reason to doubt their sincerity. Now, this mining-school 
bill was introduced by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] 
and it was favorably reported by the Committee on Mines. The 
gentleman from Ohio has referred to this bill, and I have no doubt 
the agricultural colleges would like to have it passed, and I am 
in favor of it in its modified form. 

I am in favor of making appropriations to these mining schools 
out of the Federal Treasury. I believe that the organization of 
mining schools will be sanctioned by the general-welfare clause 
of the Constitution. I can not conceive any reason why appro- 
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priations for such schools intended to advance, develop, and 
promote the mining interests of the country should not be as 
egitimate a subject of national legislation as the Agricultural 
Department, as the Bureau of Soils, as the experiment stations, 
as the Geological Survey. The fact is that the mining schools 
can be 9 with these departments, and particularly 
with the Geological Survey, and the two can be so interrelated as 
to be of a vast advantage in the development of the country. 

The public lands owned by the Government are largely mining 
lands. Their property development depends upon scientific knowl- 
edge as well as practical experience. If the agricultural and 
commercial development of the country is a legitimate subject of 
national legislation there is no reason why the mining develop- 
ment should not be, and these schools form an essential part of 
such development. If brought into cooperation with the Geo- 
logical Survey they will be in touch with the mines of every part 
of the Union, and thus the experience of the developed part may 
become available for the undeveloped part. 

But it is unnecessary to go into the question of the minin 
schools now. That will be a matter of future legislation, and 
hope the proposed bill, amended as agreed, will be passed. The 
only question now before us is whether the agricultural colleges 
are protected by this bill, and I insist that they are; that they are 
by this bill and the Oklahoma free-homes bill made a charge upon 
the general Treasury, and that it is as proper to make them a 
charge upon the Federal Treasury as the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the scientific bureaus. Andif this is denied, I insist 
upon it that the proceeds from the sale of public lands have been 
accumulating in the public Treasury for years, and that if they 
are put together they will be sufficient for the support of the agri- 
cultural colleges for an hundred years. 

So that, even assuming that the agricultural colleges are en- 
tirely dependent upon the proceeds of the sales of public lands, 
and there is no constitutional sanction for their support from the 
taxation of the country, I insist upon it that there are funds in 
the Treasury amply available for this purpose. 

EXTENT OF POSSIBLE IRRIGATION. 

Mr. BARTLETT, Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. . 

Mr. BARTLETT. I desire to ask the gentleman from Nevada 
if he can tell us how many acres of arid lands there are, how 
many acres of public lands, and how many that are not, so that 
we can form some idea of how much this fund will eventually be? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the gentle- 
man that so faras the arid region is concerned there are in all 
600,000,000 acres of land, mountain and vailey land. Of these 
600,000,000 acres, probably one-half or more is so high above the 
general level of water in the streams that it can not be reached 
by water diverted from the streams. Then besides only a small 
paon of the land within reach of the streams can be irrigated, 

use of insufficiency of water. You must recollect that the 
streams in that region are fed from the snows of the mountains 
and that these snows are limited both in area and depth. 

It is estimated that only one-tenth of the arid region is reclaim- 
able, and it will take fifty or one hundred years to do that. Some 
idea of the time that will be taken can be derived from the fact 
that thus far in a period of fifty years only 7,500,000 acres have 
been irrigated by private enterprise. It is estimated, therefore, 
by the officers of the Geological Survey and by the State irriga- 
tion engineers and other competent men that of the whole 600,- 
000,000 acres of public land now existing in the arid region 
only 60,000,000 acres are reclaimable. Sixty million acres means 
a space equal to that occupied by the States of Iowa and Illinois, 
or the single State of Colorado. 

AGRICULTURAL COMPETITION. 


Now, when you reflect that during the last fifty years we have 
not ony opened up the States of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, the 
two otas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, and that we did all this 
when our population was much less than it is now, you can form 
some idea of how small the agricultural ele por of the future 
will be as compared with the agricul competition of the 
past. In addition to this you must recollect that the products of 
that region are different from the products of the Mississippi and 
Ohio valleys. The wheat and corn of the Mississippi and Ohio 
valleys will be 1 75 by the people of the arid region for food 
for themselves and for fattening their cattle. 

Already the States of Kansas, the two Dakotas, and Nebraska 
find a considerable of their business in supplying the arid 
region with corn, and so their product goes now to the West, to 
the arid region, instead of to the East in competition with Iowa, 
Missouri, and Illinois. With the development of the arid 


region, the increase of the mining development, and the increase 
of the business of fattening cattle there will be an enlarged 
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market for the products of the Mississi, 


pi and Missouri valleys 
instead of a lessened market. That this is so is demonstrated 
by the fact that the Representatives from the two Dakotas, 
Kansas, and Nebraska, the States nearest the arid region, and 
the most likely to be injured, if there should be injurious 
competition, are in favor of the development of the arid region. 
They know that that development means the prosperity of their 
region, not its injury. 

. BARTLETT. You do not ask to take any oiner money 
except that arising from the sale of those very lands? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. We do not proposo to take anything ex- 
cept the proceeds of the sale of public lands in the arid and semi- 
arid region, com of 13 States and 3 Territories. We propose 
in this way thatthe West shall reclaim itself without calling upon 
the Federal Treasury, though I claim that the . of the 
public domain is as legitimate a charge upon the public treasury 
as any other measure relating to the public welfare. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is there any other means of increasing the 
value of those arid lands except by irrigation? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. None whatever, and the Government itself 
must make these waters available; no one else can, for no one else 
has the capacity to doit. The owner of this vast public damain, 
whoever it is, must do the work, and unless the Government rids 
itself of ownership by granting this great public domain to some 
corporation, it must go on with the work. Should the Govern- 
ment grant these lands to corporations, it would absolutely abro- 
gate the trust it holds for the entire people. No greater outrage 
could be effected. 


LAND MONOPOLY. 


We have not felt in this country the evils of land monopoly. 
Lord Macauley said we never would experience the test of our in- 
stitutions until our public domain was exhausted and an in 
population engaged in a contest for the ownership of land. That 

ill be the test of the future, and the very purpose of this bill is 
to guard Re land monopoly and to hold this land in small 
tracts for the people of the entire country, to give to each man 
only the amount of land that will be necessary for the support of 
a family—not more than 80 acres in the southern part of the 
arid region and not more than 160 acres in the northern part, 
where cultivation is less intensified. Convey this land to private 
corporations and doubtless this work would be done, but we 
would have fastened upon this country all the evils of land mo- 
nopoly which produced the great French revolution which caused 
the revolt against church monopoly in South America, and which 
in recent times has caused the outbreak of the Filipinos against 
Spanish authority. 

STATE CESSION. 

Nothing can be accomplished by conveying this land to the 
States. The State lines are arbitrary lines, not drawn with ref- 
erence to the watersheds, but arbitrarily by the surveyors, straight 
north, south, east, and west. Were these States so bounded that 
each could compose an entire watershed, with all its tributaries, 
then it would be possible to cede all the public domain to the 
States with the expectation of some just and proper result, but a 
river, with all its tributaries, may reach into four or five States. 
Scientific reclamation requires conservation regardless of State 
lines. The lands for reclamation may be in one State, bounded 
by arbitrary lines, and the work of conservation of the waters 
necessary for the reclamation of its arid land may have to be done 
in another. 

HYPOCRISY OF “STATE CESSION,” 

And right here upon the quenia of State cession, let me ask 
how the opponents of this bill, who are endeavoring to defeat its 
operation by withdrawing from the reclamation fund such por- 
tion of the receipts from the sales of public lands as is necessary 
to support the agricultural colleges, can justify themselves by in- 
ae upon State cession as preferable to the provisions of this 


Every man who has been endeavoring to defeat this bill by en- 
listing the friends of the agricultural colleges against it has also 
atated in the course of his argument that he would be in favor of 
ceding these lands to the States; and yet cession to the States 
will cause the agricultural colleges the loss of these receipts just 
as much as they will be lost to the agricultural colleges under 
this bill. Nothing can more clearly demonstrate the h; ritical 
character of the opposition to this bill on the part of those who 
profess friendship for the agricultural colleges than the demand 
that these lands should be ceded to the States, and that, too, with- 
out substituting the support of the General Treasury. 


WILL KILL THE BILL. 


I wish to emphasize that the adoption of this amendment will 


kill this bill, and that the very purpose of the amendment is to 


defeat it. This will not be the only amendmentfintended to kill 
this bill. Those opposed to this measure are prepared to offer 
many amendments, their purpose being to delay the consideration 
of this bill under the rule that has been adopted, knowing well 
that if this House adjourns to-day without final action the bill 
will be dead, and I appeal to the friends of the bill to vote down 
the amendment, 855 a limit for debate upon every amendment, 
and drive this bill through to a successful issue. 

So far as this side of the House is concerned, I am glad to 
know that it has almost its unanimous support. It is true that 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ROBINSON], a Democrat, has 
arraigned his party associates in regard to this bill, which has 
the unanimous support of the Democratic members of the Irriga- 
tion Committee, the support of the Democratic members of the 
Committee on Rules, and the approval of the Democratic Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee, and which meets the demand of 
the Democratic party itself, declared in unequivocal terms in the 
platform of 1900. 

I am glad to know that he stands almost alone on this side of 
the House in opposition to the bill. I stand as he does, as all this 
side does, against this expensive system of expansion which has 
involved the country in an expense of nearly $600,000,000 in a war 
of subjugation against a foreign people desirous of independence, 
and I had ho that he would stand with his party in favor of 
domestic development as against foreign subjugation and growth 
by conquest, but the gentlemen on the other side of the House 
who oppose this bill are guilty of even ter inconsistency. 

The leaders on that side—the men charged with the responsi- 
bility of party action—have been and are heartily opposed to this 
bill, and if this bill is to be carried it is to be Carried against their 
opposition by the friends of irrigation in both parties. How 
amazing the inconsistency of these gentlemen! r spending 
nearly a billion of dollarsin a war of perfidy and foreign conquest, 
they cry economy regarding domestic expenditures. They would 
expand the empire; they would dwarf the Republic. 

ey favor the demand for millions of expenditure in support 
of an army of conquest in the Orient; they give heed to a demand 
for millions of do for buying the lands of the friars in the 
Philippines in order to present them to the Filipino people, and 
yet they turn a deaf ear to the demands of this country, whose 
peo le by hundreds and thousands, the bone and sinew of the 
and, are now seeking homes in the public domain of Canada, and 
they deny this country the reasonable and just development essen- 
tial to its welfare and the welfare of the unborn millions of the 
very States which they represent. 
at would have been thought of Alexander Hamilton, the 
great leader of New York in the early days of the Republic, had 
he opposed the development of the country beyond the Alle- 
hanies upon the ground that the farm competition would be 
Mantri to the interest of the farmers of New York? What 
would have been thought of Benjamin Franklin had he in his 
day taken the view that the prosperity of the farmers of Penn- 
sylvania demanded that a limitation be put on the development 
of that sonny 

What would have been ay of the sturdy pioneers who 
drove their way through the Alleghenies into the forests and 
fields of Ohio, Illinois, and Iowa had they said: ‘‘ We have now 
undisturbed possession of this portion of the public domain; let us 
stand firmly against the development of any other po What 
would have been thought of them had they selfishly opposed the 
development of Missouri, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota? 

And yet to-day the leading Representatives of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Iowa, occupying positions of power 
and infiuence on the majority side of the House, are actively and 
vigorously opposing the development and settlement of the arid 
West. Is it economy that controls them? How, then, could they 
favor the exemption of the Cuban people from about $7,000,000 
annually in duties which otherwise would go into the Federal 
Treasury and pay their part of the Federal 3 

They eloquently spoke for magnanimity to Cuba, and yet they 
stand for injustice, illiberality, and indifference as to the wants 
and requirements of one-third of their own rooney Pte! wants 
and requirements of the = of numerous States brought into 
being by the act of the Federal Government and only lacking 
population because the Federal Government has neglected its 
duty with reference to its own domain and has refused to do the 
necessary and essential work for the conservation of the great 
water supply required for its settlement and population. 

But time will not permit a lengthy argument, and I can only 
appeal to those who stand in 3 y with the development of 
the West to vote down this amendment which, in my judgment, 
is absolutely disastrous to the bill and which is intended to de- 
stroy it. Our time is short. Let us push this bill through, vot- 
ing down all amendments, however specious, until we reach a 
triumphant conclusion. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, this amendment is an at- 
tempt to defeat the bill by stampeding the House, by raising a 
bogy man, by attempting to frighten members who are inter- 
ested in the agricultural colleges and the schools of mechanic arts 
into believing the revenues for the support of these institutions 


are in danger. There are no gentlemen on the floor of this House 
more interested in the agricultural colle; and the schools of 
mechanic arts than the gentlemen on the Committee on Irri- 
gation, and that they are interested in those schools is indi- 
cated by the fact that in order that there might be no question 
relative to the funds for the support of those schools, out of an 
abundance of caution we reenact in this legislation a provision 
. upon the statute books and now protecting those schools and 
colleges, 

When the so-called free-homes bill was under discussion here 
it was opposed by certain gentlemen interested in the agricultural 
colleges on the ground that to relieve the settlers from the pay- 
ments on their lands would reduce the revenues from the sale of 
public lands, and possibly endanger the revenues of the agricul- 
tural colleges; and in order to quiet those fears, in order that 
there might be no question but what the necessary revenues 
should continue to flow to those colleges, there was written into 
that bill the following provision, in chapter 479, acts of the 
Fifty-sixth Congress. And I want the House to notice that we 
have written into this bill almost the exact language of the free- 
homes bill, as follows: 

That in the event that the proceeds of the annual sales of the public lands 
shall not be sufficient to meet the payments heretofore provided for agricul- 
tural colleges and experimental stations by an act of Congress approved Au- 
gst i8, IND, Tor the Imoro complete endowment and support ics 

And so forth— 
such deficiency shall be paid by the United States. 


Mr. RAY of New York. May I ask you a question right there? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman have five minutes more. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the time 
of the gentleman from Wyoming be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? $ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAY of New York. It is true that you say here that if 
the funds provided by the sale of lands are not ient to carry 
on the irrigation schemes and also to sustain these schools, that 
then these schools shall be maintained out of other moneys in the 
1 not dther wise appropriated. 

Mr. MONDELL. I beg the gentleman's pardon. We do not 


say exactly that. ag be that is the purport of the provision. 
r. RAY of New York. I beg pardon, but you do, or else I 
misread. Let me see: 


Provided, That in case the receipts from the sale and dis: 
lands other than those realized from the sale and disposal of 
to in this section—— 


Mr. MONDELL. Other than those realized from the sale and 
disposal of lands referred to in this section. 

Mr. RAY of New York (reading): 
are insufficient to meet the requirements for the support of agricultural 
colleges in the several States and Territories under the act of August 30, 
1800, entitled “An act to apply a portion of the proceeds of the public lands 
to the more complete endowment and support of the colleges for the benefit 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts, established under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved July 2, 1882," the deficiency, if any, in the sum nec- 
essary for the support of the said colleges shall be provided for from any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Now, supposing that Congress at 
some future day should see fit to abandon these colleges to their 
fate; supposing that Congress should refuse to appropriate the 
money. Then they would have to close their doors, would they 
not? In other words, does not this bill in a certain contingency 
throw these 1 575 and schools upon the mercy of Congress? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not think it does. The gentleman voted 


l of pahis 
ds referred 


for the free-homes bill, I believe, which contains the same pro- | 


vision that this bill contains and made the agricultural colleges a 
charge upon the public Treasury as this bill does, providing there 
are not sufficient proceeds from the sale of public lands to provide 
for them. That is what this bill does, and that is what the free- 
homes bill did. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will you allow me? Do you hold that it 
is imperative that Congress shall make that appropriation? 
i Mr. . I hold that the appropriation is made by this 

e on. 
. GROSVENOR. That it is a national appropriation—of 

how iene a sum? 

Mr. MONDELL. Of the amount provided in the original leg- 
islation—$25,000 per annum for each State and Territory, I thi 
I want to call the gentleman’s attention to this fact, that when 


+ 


the agricultural colleges and schools of mechanic arts and ex- 
periment stations were costing upward of $1,500,000 per annum, 
and the net proceeds of the sale of public lands was a less sum 
per annum, the agricultural colleges and schools of mechanic 
arts received their funds without this legislation and without the 
free-homes legislation. ; 

Asa matter of fact, these . have always been made 
out of the Treasury of the United States without any inquiry being 
made by the Treasury officials whether there was a sufficient sum 
received from the sale of public lands to pay them. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Then the only difference here is that you 
will take away the fund from which normally they were to derive 
their go feds and push them over to the charity of Congress. 

Mr. NDELL. Well, if the gentleman wants to call it the 
charity of Congress, very well. t the gentleman wants to 
do, I understand, is this: That the arid West shall pappor the 
agricultural college of his State; that Nevada lands shall support 
the agricultural college in New York; that Wyoming's lands s 
support the agricultural college in Pennsylvania. Now, the House 
has already parea on this question in the free-homes bill. The 
House has already provided that if the sale of public lands other 
than those derived from certain sources will not meet the require- 
ments of agricultural colleges, then this fund shall come from the 
National Treasury, and these funds haye been coming from the 
National Treasury. 

Now, gentlemen, we do not pledge all the public lands to irri- 
gation in this bill. There will remain about 367,000,000 acres of 
public lands from which funds for the support of the agricultural 
colleges may be derived. The proceeds of the public lands out- 
side of the States and Territories named in this bill last year were 
over $600,000, not enough at the present time, I grant you, to pro- 
vide for the schools and colleges, but I have no doubt but what the 
funds from this source will increase. But, gentlemen, what do 
we propose by this eenn] We ask not that any American 
citizen shall be taxed for the reclamation of the West. We sim- 
ply ask that the public lands of that great region shall be pledged 
for the reclamation and development of that region. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama makes the 


point that debate upon this amendment is exhausted. The Chair 
sustains the point of order. 
Mr. CANNON. Is there not a pro forma amendment pending? 
The CHAIRMAN. There is not. 
Mr. CANNON. I would like to hear the amendment read 


again. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. z 
The amendment was again reported. 
Mr.CANNON. Isuppose that amendment is subject to amend- 
ment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is subject to amendment. 
Mr. CANNON. I fancy I can offer an amendment by which I 
can get five minutes. 
Mr. SHAFROTH. Task unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be given five minutes. ° 
Mr. REEDER. Ishall object to that, unless other gentlemen 
may be recognized. 
“Mr. HOPKINS. Imovethat all debate upon the pending para- 
graph and amendments shall be closed in ten minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
debate upon the pending paragraph and amendments be closed in 


ten minutes. 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, that is hardly a fair proposi- 
tion. There has only been one amendment offered to this para- 
graph up to the present time, and there are many other amend- 
ments to be offered, and they ought to be understood. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Has the gentleman any amendment to offer? 

Mr. DALZELL. I have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I withdraw it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I call for the regular order, which is not 
debatable. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois was recog- 
nized to offer an amendment to the amendment and is now pre- 
paring his amendment. The Chair does not feel like cutting Bim 
off from offering the amendment when he has not had an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, I will ask if a pro forma 
amendment is in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. A pro forma amendment is in order. 


Mr. CANNON. Then [move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I must confess that Ihave not the knowledge 
of this bill that a Representative ought to have to fully discuss it 
in detail, and I find myself compelled to make an opinion as tothe 
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general merits of the proposition. Very generally we follow com- 
mittees. There is a majority anda piel report here. Now, 
as I am advised at the present I stand re; to vote against the 
passage of this bill. Iam inclined to think , if I understand it, 
that I stand ready to vote for this amendment. Let us see if I 
understand it. e bill devotes or appropriates all the public 
lands in the States mentioned for irrigation. 

Mr. TONGUE. Except those devoted to school purposes. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I beg pardon of the gentleman. He 
knows that it takes those devoted to school purposes also, in that 
provision, except the 5 per cent excepted. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I understand now that there are certain 
exceptions—5 per cent that pertain to the existing States that 
are not affected, and the school lands have been held unaffected, 
and if they are not selected, then the 5 per cent of the proceeds 
of the public lands granted to the States, they are not affected. 

Mr. MONDELL, There is another; that is, the local land office 
fees are paid. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, certainly; that does not amount to any- 
thing. Now, then, I understand that many years ago legislation 
was enacted that devoted from the proceeds of the sale of the 
public lands $25,000 annually to each agricultural colle, How 
many there are I do not know; certainly 45, I take it; there may 
be 45, and probably will be more. That is in the nature of a 
mortgage, in one sense of the term, upon these particular lands, 
the public lands, that belonged to all the people when the legis- 
lation was had, practically in perpetuity for this purpose. It was 
thought wise to devote it to the agricultural colleges, because 
they had to do with agriculture. Congress years ago thought it 
wise to make this mortgage upon these lands in perpetuity, as I 
understand it. . 

This bill without the amendments put that charge practically 
upon the Treasury of the United States and relieves the public 
lands from that burden. It is true it does not affect the public 
lands in Alaska, and perhaps here and there other public lands, 
but substantially all the public lands that would produce a reve- 
nue are, by the proposed legislation, relieved from this mortgage 
that Congress put upon them to sustain the agricultural colleges. 
Now, I do not think it makes any difference to the agricultural 
colleges. I want to be square because the bill puts that charge 
directly upon the Treasury of the United States and relieves the 
public lands from that. ta 

That brings me to another question. I rather think I shall vote 
for this amendment. I am content to let that charge rest there, 
and if this bill should pass, let them have for the purpose of this 
fund the proceeds of the public lands after the burden has been 
borne for the agricultural colleges. 

Mr. MORRIS. What is the amount? 

Mr. CANNON. From one million totwelve hundred thousand 
dollars per annum. Now, then, I wish I had it in my power to 
devise some machinery that would give every one of these States 
all these public lands, and allow each State to work out its own 
salvation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Minois 


has gti 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask that the gentleman be allowed five 
minutes more. 

The gentleman from Wyoming asks that the tleman from 
Illinois may have five minutes more. Is there objection? [After 
a panre The Chair hears none, . 

. CANNON. It is a great extent of country. It contains 
forests, mines, mineral lands, plains, deserts, streams, and a small 
porcen see of land that can be irrigated. The gentleman from 

Wyoming says from thirty-five to seventy-five million acres. I 
assume the latter figure is correct; that if all the water was fully 
utilized in the States mentioned it would probably be sufficient to 
irrigate 75,000,000 acres of land, and the estimate is that it will cost 
$10 an acre to make the reservoirs and the ditches, and that the 
settler will have to level the land and make the little irrigation 
ditches that would utilize the water. Ten dollars an acre, exclusive 
of this work by the settler, would make $750,000,000. It willsome 
time be done. If I had my way about it, I would let this problem 
work itself out. As the population increases in the older States, 
as it becomes for the interest of the men to push out to make 
them new homes and reclaim these lands, they will do it as we 
have settled the balance of this country, guided by good brains, 
by the strength of the right arm of industry. I would rather it 
would be worked out in that way. . 

But let me come down to the exact thing I am afraid of. In 
the very inception of this bill it removes the charge of a million 
dollars a year upon these lands and puts it upon the Treasury. 

Mr. BARTLETT. In addition to that there is $720,000 for ex- 
perimental stations. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well; perhaps I have got it too small. 
In the very inception I will assume that it is $1,000,000; in twenty- 
five years that is $25,000,000. Now, then, we could get along 


and let the Treasury bear that burden, but it is claim: 
3 that all they want is their land, if the bill 2 
evoted to reservoirs and irrigation, and that they will work out 
their salvation. But before they can start this annual burden of 
from a million to twelve hundred thousand dollars is put on the 


ury. 

That charge is a direct grant in this indirect way. Now, w 
I apprehend, and I would like to hear from my 88 friend 9 50 
Wyoming 115 MONDELL] and my good friend from Nevada Mr. 
NEWLANDS] and my good friend from Colorado [Mr. SHAPROTH] 
upon this subject. I apprehend that twelve months will not pass 
by until, by the aid of almost one-third of another body coming 
from the arid and semiarid States, at the other end of the Capitol, 
and the Representatives here, reenforced by transcontinental roads, 
reenfo: by people who have got something to sell and develop— 
I am fearful they will come for a direct grant from the Treasu x 
possibly reimbursable from the sale of these lands, by which in 
the end we are toshoulder up, modestly speaking, $750,000,000 for 
this work, running through the years. 

Now, I may be wrong about it. I would be glad to hear from 
the gentlemen I mentioned a moment ago whether in point of 
fact this is not a mere entering wedge—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. _ Would the gentleman like an answer now? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield first to my friend from Wyoming [Mr. 
MonDELL] the balance of my time to answer that question. If I 
had the time I would be glad to yield to the gentleman from Ne- 
vada [Mr. NRWLANDS] and my friend from Colorado [Mr. SHAF- 
ROTH], because we are now getting at the very kernel of this 
contest. I want to know what we are voting for; and I would 
oe gentlemen to speak up and tell us what they think 
about it. 

Here the hammer fell. 

r. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to what 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] has said, and without 
attempting to answer him I want to say that I am in favor of this 
bill being passed, I am in favor of this bill being voted on, and I 
want to say to the men who stand here from the West, or from 
the South, or from other parts of the country, who want this bill 
to pass, that if you do not get a vote on this day your bill is dead. 
We have spent an hour in debating one paragraph. If 5 o'clock 
should come and there should be no quorum here and this House 
should adjourn without this bill being disposed of, then under the 
rule-your billis dead. I say to you, therefore, if we do not expe- 
dite this bill, if we spend the entire day in talking about it, you 
will never pass the bill. 

Now, if the agricultural colleges 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman will allow me to say that the 
specie) rule provides for a vote to-day whether the bill be read 
through or not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It does not fix the hour. 

Mr. DALZELL. Itprovides that “at the end of two days 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; it says that the bill shall be consid- 
ered under the five-minute rule for two days—— 

Mr. CANNON. I should like to know how this matter stands, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iwould ask my friend on the Committee 
on Rules [Mr. DaLzELL] whether he will agree that the debate 
on this bill, if not concluded sooner, shall conclude at 4 o’clock 
and the bill be reported to the House with the amendments? 

Mr. DALZELL. So far as Iam concerned, I should be perfectly 
satisfied with that course; but the rule provides that— 

At the end of said two days a vote shall be taken. 

That is irrespective of the question whether the bill has been 
read through or not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But we must finish the bill before we 
can report it to the House, and if we should lose a quorum this 
evening how could we report it to the House? To-morrow the 
bill would not be in order. 

Mr. DALZELL. We could report it to the House under the 
rule, and it is specially provided that a vote shall be taken. The 
only danger that the gentleman runs at all is the danger of hav- 
ing noquorum; but there is no danger from protracted debate. 

i. UNDERWOOD. If the bill is not voted upon to-day it will 
be dead. 

Mr. DALZELL. Thatis true; but it will be voted on to-day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, as to the agricultural colleges, I 
simply want to say that the funds now derived from the sale of 
the public lands, irrespective of that portion derived from the 
sale of public lands in the arid-land States, are sufficient to-day 
to support the appropriations for the agricultural colleges and the 
experimental stations. There is no question that the funds thus 
derived are ample to-day and will be ample for some time in the 
future. Of course, there is a day coming in this country when all 
of the public lands will be disposed of, and you will derive no 
more revenue from the sale of the public lands for the support of 
the agricultural colleges. Of course, that day will be, to a small 
extent, expedited if you give this land for a particular purpose. 
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Mr. MADDOX. Does this bill take anything from the agricul- 
tural-college fund? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not anything, so far as the present day 
is concerned. 

Mr. MADDOX. Will it in the future? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, as I said a moment ago, at 
some day in the far-distant future all the public lands will be 
sold, and therefore there will be no proceeds from the public 
lands to go to any agricultural colleges. That day may be fifty 
years hence or it may be a hundred years; but the day will 
come. 

Mr. CLARK. And that would be the case if this bill were 
never passed. 

Mr. N DER WOOD. Ves; that will ultimately happen, whether 
this bill becomes a law or not. 

Mr. DINSMORE. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr, UNDERWOOD] a question—one which I proposed to 
ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON]. As I understand, 
this bill provides nothing to take any revenues from the sale of 
public lands outside of the arid districts in the States mentioned. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Nota thing. e 

Mr. DINSMORE. What I want to be informed upon, if the 
gentleman knows—and if not, I would like some of these gentle- 
men of the arid West to tell us—is if there are to-day any public 
lands in that region open for settlement which do not have to be 
irrigated to make them salable for farming purposes? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD.’ From my information on the ques- 
tion 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They are all arid. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will allow me, my in- 
formation is that there is a very small portion of these lands that 
is open to homestead settlement. There is a large 1 of 
them that can be used for stock herding and stock raising, but 
those lands are usually used without being uired from the 
Government. They are used by trespassers, and the only lands 
that the stock owners buy are the lands along the stream, That 
covers the water front, and then they go on pasturing their herds 
on the public lands, so in the present condition of those lands 
aery little money will ever be derived from the sale of them for 
school purposes or any other purpose, but if this bill works out, 
and you go on and build these reservoirs, and you sell the lands 
that are adjacent to the reservoirs, and the money comes back 
into the fund, ultimately, if the scheme works out and is correct, 

ou will have finished all the reservoirs and you will have your 
Jund left that can be used for school p es, and the only way 
you will get a fund out of these arid lands for the carrying on of 
the appropriations for these schools is in that way. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this paragraph 
and 5 be now closed. 
= Lhe MAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
all debate on the paragraph and pending amendments be now 


closed, 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that that is 
rather ungracious in the gentleman, in view of the fact that the 
8 has occupied so much of the time, to thus cut off every- 

e 


Ar. UNDERWOOD. Ihave occupied five minutes, and the 
paragraph has been debated for an hour and a half. 

Mr. DALZELL. We ought certainly to have an opportunity 
to explain the amendments that we offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, that all debate on the paragraph and pend- 
ing amendments be now closed. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that b 
striking out the word par: h” and leaving the word amend- 
ments to close debate, in other words, on the amendments now 


nding. 

P The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to amend the motion of the gentleman from Alabama so that de- 
pies the pending amendments to the amendment be now 
c š 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, I move as a substitute for 
that that all debate on this paragraph close in ten minutes. We 
have got to get along, or else we can not get a vote on the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. On the paragraph and amendments? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; on the paragraph and all amendments, 
that debate close in ten minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman 
that ene is not fair, to close debate in that way on amend- 
ments. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The gentleman has admitted that if we do 
not get a vote on this measure to-day we are lost. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman has said expressly that you 
are bound to get a yote under the rule. It is specially provided 
for, and I donot believe that the gentleman will make any greater 
progress by choking off debate. 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. The gentleman concedes that if there is no 
quorum here we could not get a vote, and then the gentleman 
concedes as a matter of fact that our measure is lost. It seems 
to me it is nothing but fair that the time be limited, and ten min- 
utes seems to me to be fair. I do not want any of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado moves, as a 
substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania to the motion of the gentleman from Alabama, that all de- 
bate on pending amendments and the paragraph be closed in ten 
minutes. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I call for a division. 

Several MEMBERS. It is too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the Chair had announced the decision before the division 
was demanded. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that he heard some 
one calling for a division, but he did not see anyone standing 


55 Mr. Chai „ will withdraw the point 
of order. ; 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 81, noes 33. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute as 
amended. 

The substitute as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Coloradois recognized. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I said I would not use the time. If any 
gentleman wishes to use it he can do so. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, under the order just made I 
shall not have an opportunity to say any eng Shout an amend- 
ment that I propose to offer. So I will send the amendment up 
now, and say what I would say otherwise if I had the oppor- 
tunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read for informa- 
tion in the time of the gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 4, 1, after the word “lands,” insert less the cost and expense 
of the tion and management thereof.“ 

Mr. DALZELL. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to make 
remarks at any great length upon this bill. I simply desire to 
enter my protest in a public manner against its passage, a protest 
that I feel, however, will be unavailing. 

This bill, in my judgment, violates all our previous notions as 
to the limitations of Federal power and all our theories as to the 
functions of the Government. It proposes to overrun State lines, 
to pay no attention to them; to supply Nevada, for instance, with 
water from California. It proposes even to overrun the bound- 
aries of the United States. I find here a project for building a 
reservoir up somewhere in the mountains, the-water to be carried 
across the United States line to Canada for 44 miles and back 
again into the United States. 

Now, as I say, the bill violates all our previous notions as to 
Federal and international limitations. But in addition to that, 
it is unfair. Gentlemen say, Why, this is a fair bill, because 
we are asking for nothing but what is our own;’’ and yet if I read 
the first paragraph of this bill aright, you will find that all the 
money paid into the Federal Treasury from the disposition of 
desert lands in the arid and semiarid States is to be turned over 
to the reclamation fund, while all the rest of the States are to be 
generously permitted to pay the expenses of administration and 
management of these same lands. Now, my amendment is in- 
tended to carry out what these gentlemen claim to be a fair con- 
struction of this bill—that the reclamation fund shall be only that 
which belongs to those States. 

But, above all that, I agree with the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon] that this bill is simply an opening wedge to unlock 
the doors of the Treasury. We know what will happen in the 
future by what has happened in the past. Some years ago we 
passed a law generously giving to the agricultural colleges the 
proceeds of the publiclands. We did that because we said, ‘‘ This 
money is not the result of taxation. It is a sort of pocket-money 
fund belonging to the entire people, and we can devote it to any 
purpose that we see fit, and we can devote it to no better purpose 
than the educating of the young people of the country in agricul- 
tural pursuits.” 

What has been the result? No sooner does that fund begin to 
decrease than the parties who plausibly asked for the passage.of 
the act in the first place come to Congress, and upon their de- 
mand Congress puts upon the statute book a law that relieves that 
fund and imposes the e se of maintaining these agricultural 
colleges upon the Federal Treasury. 

J so here; these gentlemen say now, plausibly, ‘‘ Oh, it is 
only the fund arising from the sale of the arid lands that we 
want.” But the fund arising from the sale of the arid lands will 
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e a decreasing fund from this day forward, and it will not be 
long until we find that these same gentlemen will come to Con- 
gress and say, Why, look at this great national work that we 
have-undertaken. We are just in the midst of it. Are you go- 
ing to allow the money heretofore expended to go to waste? 
Give us an appropriation from the Federal Treasury.“ And the 
result will be that this whole stupendous and extrav t scheme, 
involving an unlimited sum of money, will be settled upon the 
American people and paid out of general taxation. 

Let me call your attention to a fact that must be fresh in the 
memory of many of you. Within four years the very gentlemen 
who are here to-day asking for this legislation said in your pres- 
ence that it was impossible to believe that the United States Goy- 
ernment would ever undertake this as a national scheme because 
of its immense cost, and yet because of the petitions that the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Burkett] speaks of, coming from 
laboring organizations and the like, carefully manufactured and 
artificial public opinion, because of this worked-up sentiment, 
because of the industry of these gentlemen favoring this scheme, 
we find them here to-day, not asking that the States shall under- 
take this, not thinking it is an impossibility for the Federal Goy- 
ernment to undertake it, but saying it is right and proper that 
this legislation should pass, and this great burden be placed on 
the shoulders of the t yers of this country. 

Mr. REEDER. Mr. Chairman, I feel safe in saying to-day that 
no subject has been brought to the attention of Congress in recent 
years which bears so strongly and in so many ways on the future 
welfare and prosperity of our nation as does the subject we con- 
sider to-day. It is a subject so far-reaching and important in its 
influences as to cause its votaries to seem visionary to those who 
have given the subject but a casual consideration. But when the 
facts are known the feasibility of the project becomes apparent, 
though its magnitude has made us slow to its tremendous 
possibilities of benefit to the whole people of the country. 


A NEW HOMESTEAD LAW. 


The question, in fact, is whether we shall enact a new home- 
stead law which will be applicable to the vast area of arid public 
lands which remain unsettled, and which can not be settled until 
in some way water is brought within reach of those who seek 
homes on these lands. 

The lands which are available for settlement under the old 
homestead law are practically exhausted, and yet the Govern- 
ment still owns two-thirds of the whole Western half of the 
United States—a territory embracing over 600,000,000 acres of 
land. The estimates of the area which can be reclaimed vary 
from 60,000,000 to 100,000,000 acres. Beyond a doubt the area is 
so large that if it were opened up for settlement opportunities 
would be created for our people who are without homes to get 
homes on the land for many years to come. No greater obliga- 
tion could rest upon us than to see that such opportunities are 
afforded. -No more beneficent law was ever enacted by Congress 
than the homestead law, and it comes in very bad grace for those 
who enjoyed the oppor unis which it created to object now to 
continuing its benefits to others. We should see to it that every 
citizen of our country—every boy who has grown to manhood— 
who wants a home on the land should be able lest 0 it so long as 
there remains any public land which can be e available for 
settlement. 

CONDITIONS IN THE ARID REGIONS. 


One of the difficulties to be overcome in bringing about a cor- 
rect understanding of this question in the public mind arises from 
the fact that so few of our le as a whole are familiar with the 
natural conditions that exist in the West. They do not realize 
that unless the Government does adopt the national reclamation 
policy that we are urging that great region must and will always 
remain a desert. It can never be reclaimed either by the States 
or by private enterprise. We are face to face, then, with the 
proposition that the National Government must do it or that it 
must remain undone. 

The States have not the financial resources and the experiments 
which have been made under the Carey Act, which granted a 
million acres to each State on condition only that it be reclaimed 
and settled, have demonstrated that the States are unable to cope 
with the problem. 

The great rivers which will supply the water for the reclama- 
tion of this immense area of arid lands are interstate navigable 
streams. As Captain Chittenden has shown in his report on res- 
ervoir sites in Wooning and Colorado, the streams which risein 
those two States either flow through or border upon 17 different 
States and Territories. Reservoirs must be built in one State to 
furnish water for landsin another. Large interstate canals must 
be built crossing State boundaries and irrigating lands in both 
States. The great canal to take water from the Grand River for 
lands in both Colorado and Utah is an instance. The National 
Government alone can solve these interstate problems. 


THE CREATION OF A COUNTRY. 

The fact is, the carrying out of this new national policy for 
transforming our own arid region into a fertile and populous part 
of our national territory is just as much a national duty and just 
as much a national function as was the building of the great dikes 
of Holland. It is actually the creation of a new country, where 
nothing could exist unless the Government, as a great national 
undertaking, made the territory reclaimed habitable for man, so 
that population and everything that goes to make up a govern- 
ment could be brought into being. The sea would still be flowin 
over great areas of the richest and most fertile parts of Hollan 
if the Government had not built the great dikes which now pro- 
tect those lands from being submerged by the ocean. 

In our case the situation is the same in principle. The limit of 
development by private capital has been very nearly reached. No 
private schemes can ever cope with the gigantic task of storing 
the floods of the Missouri, the Columbia, the Colorado, and the 
other great rivers of the West that now carry such immense vol- 
umes of water to waste in the ocean. These facts are well known 
to all who have studied the conditions in the West. They are the 
final conclusions of the Government itself as the result of inves- 
tigations extending over more than a quarter of a century. 

LANDS NEEDED FOR HOMES. 

Anyone who thinks the time is not ripe for the reclamation by 
the Government of the arid region is blind to what is happenin 
around him. No one would contend that these arid lands shoul 
be opened up for settlement unless the people needed them for 
homes. But there is not the slightest doubt that they are needed, 
and what would happen if they were opened up for settlement 
under the homes w? Look at what has happened in Okla- 
homa. It has been well christened the Homes State, for it is 
ready for statehood. In a little over ten years a Commonwealth 
of 400,000 people has grown up where was before that only a few 
Indians; and this has resulted in this incredibly brief period of 
time because the lands of Oklahoma were opened for homestead 
settlement and there was such a rush to secure these homes that 
when the lands were opened there was a great rush to occupy 
them. The recent opening of the Kiowa Reservation is familiar 
to all. There 160,000 homeseekers gathered to get a chance to 
draw lots for a home, when there were only 13,000 chances and 
less than one in ten could secure the . bit of land. 

MIGRATION TO CANADA. 

Now that Oklahoma has been taken up, we see this land-hun, 
horde steadily moving across the line into Canada. We are lar 
ing in this way our very best class of citizens. The sturdy energy 
which they will devote to the development of that inhospitable 
region under a foreign flag had far better bekeptathome. Give 
these men who are going into Canada the opportunity they should 
have to tevelog the arid region of our own country, and they will 
do it instead of going to Canada and expatriating themselves. 

In a recent interview Mr. J. A. Haslam, of Winnepeg, one of 
the largest landowners of Canada, stated that 50,000 Americans 
will move from the United States this year to northwest Canada, 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat recently said editorially: 

The movement of American farmers across the line into Canada’s west- 
ern territory is an a ent in favor of reclaiming the lands in the arid 
region of the United States. These farmers would prefer to stay in their 
own country if the attractions for them seemed to be anything near so great 
as they are in Canada's Pacific domain. Canada there has milions of acres 
of wild land which can be gotata low peoe many Americans are among 
the persons who are taking it up. Ofcourse, the throwing open of the bi 
Indian reservations which are soon to be put on the market will absor 
thousands of those homeseekers, but irrigation would do far more in this 
direction. 

INCREASING POPULATION. 

Another reason PEY bi should begin the great work of re- 
claiming our arid lands for settlement is that our population is 
increasing so rapidiy that it will not be possible to reclaim lands 
fast enough to keep pace with the increase of our population. 
We have now over 76,000,000 and in a little over thirty years we 
will have 150,000,000. In an address at Denver, Colo., on Octo- 
ber 10, 1901, Hon. Lyman J. Gage, then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, predicted that fifty years from now the country will havo 
a population of 190,000,000 people.” 

Now what are we going to do with all these people? 

The question is one that must be answered. e know that if 
the arid region were reclaimed we could take care of this rapidly 
increasing population in the West as it overflowed from the con- 
gested centers of the East and in that way avoid the dangers 
which would result from the great overcrowding of the Eastern 
centers of population which will result unless this safety valve is 
provided. 

A FLOOD TIDE OF IMMIGRATION. 

We have not only to provide for the increase of our own popu- 
lation, which has already attained such vast proportions, we 
must provide also for a rapid influx of foreign immigrants, 
Their number is greater now than ever before. They are coming 
to our shores by the hundreds of thousands, notwithstanding all 
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the restrictions we have placed on immigration. Now, if we con- 
tinue to let these people crowd into our cities as they are doing 
now, they are a menace to our institutions and to our social peace. 
Anyone who will through the foreign quarter of New York 

ill be conyin that instead of improving they degenerate 
under the vile influence of the slums, and each year adds to the 
dangers from this class of our city population. 

Another fact which should be borne in mind is that this horde 
of immigrants coming into our country, if they remain in places 
already thickly settled, are a detriment to our working. poopie, 
because they compete for employment with them, and, being ac- 
customed to a lower standard of living with fewer comforts, their 
competition must inevitably tend to reduce the wages and mode 
of life of our own laboring classes. There is no way to avoid this 
competition or to guard against the dangers of the congestion of 
these immigrants in our great Eastern cities except to get them 
out on the land in the Far West. If that can be done, they will 
build up pr rous communities, just as the immigration from 
Sweden and Norway has contributed so largely to the upbuilding 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

BENEFITS EVERY CLASS OF OUR PEOPLE. 

When we look at the matter from a broad national point of 
view we see that every class of our people will be benefited by 
the creation of new communities in the arid region. Every new 
settler creates a demand for all the manufactured articles that 
he must use to cultivate his land, to stock his farm, to furnish 
his house, and to clothe himself and his children. When we look 
at the internal commerce and markets for our Eastern manufac- 
turers which have been created by the 7,500,000 acres of land 
which have been reclaimed by private enterprise, we can form 
some idea, by comparison, of the enormous markets which would 
be furnished by the reclamation and settlement of the many mil- 
lions of acres which can only be reclaimed by the action of the 
8 In his message to Congress President Roosevelt 
said: 

In the arid on it is water, not land, which measures 8 The 
western half of the United Sta would n a population greater than 
that of our whole country Bag A the waters that now run to waste were 


saved and used for irrigation. forest and water problems are perhaps 
the most vital internal questions of the United States. 


This new population could be built up just as fast as the irri- 
gation works could be constructed, and no possible extension of 
our markets into foreign countries could be developed so rapidly 
or be so valuable to American manufacturers as the rapid de- 
velopment of markets through the increase of population and 
wealth in the arid region of the West as the result of the carry- 

out of the policy inaugurated by the bill now under consider- 
ation. 
EMPLOYMENT FOR LABOR. 

The benefits which would result to the laboring classes of our 
country are clearly apparent. The increased demand from the 
West for the products of Eastern factories would stimulate pro- 
duction in every branch of industry in the East. The mines, the 
furnaces, the rolling mills, the transportation companies, and 
every factory which transforms the raw material into the finished 
product would respond by increased activity and the rapidly 
enlarging demands for its products. This would all mean an 
inc demand for labor of every kind and throughout every 
locality in the East where either the raw materials are produced 
or where the factories are themselves located. 

Not only this, but it is conceded by all thinking men that the 
comfort and contentment of our laboring classes depend upon 
keeping open opportunities for all who want them to get homes 
on the land. As Carlyle said: 

Ye may boast o’ yer dimocracy, or any ither ‘cracy, or any kind o poleeti- 


cal rubbish; but the reason why your laboring folks are so happy is that ye 
have a vast deal o’ land for a verra few people. 


The creation of the opportunity for millions of new home build- 
ers to get a parcel of the public domain would draw off the sur- 
plus of unemployed labor in the East in any period of hard times, 
and in this way act as a safety valve and preserve stable condi- 
tions beneficial to both labor and capital. It would relieve us of 
the greatest danger to our social stability which confronts us to- 
day—the danger arising from the possible throwing out of em- 
ployment of a multitude of men in some period of business de- 
pression, such as we passed through a few years ago. In such 
times as that strikes and riots are inevitable, and we have had 
experience enough in the past to show their danger. 

e have been told here to-day that it would injure the Eastern 
farmer if the arid region is reclaimed in the manner now proposed. 

That idea is based upon a complete misconception of the pro- 
ra plan and ignorance of the conditions that exist in the West. 

1 no one would claim that it would benefit the farmers 
of the New England States or of New York or Pennsylvania if 
we should blot out or destroy every farm in the United States 
from the Allegheny Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. It is quite 
true that if that were done there would be a decrease of our agri- 


cultural productions, and in that sense less competition with 
these Eastern farmers. But no man could be found who would 
contend for the moment that the destruction of the farms of the 
Middle West would help the farmers of New York or Pennsyl- 


vania. The reason is plain. The best market the farmers of the 
Eastern States have to-day is in the great cities and centers of 
population which have been built up around our manufacturing 
industries. If those were wiped out the condition of the Eastern 
farmer would be sad indeed, and just as it would injure the 
Eastern farmer to destroy the farms that exist in the West to- 
day so it would benefit him to increase the agricultural develop- 
ment of the arid region. There are many reasons for this, in 
addition to the fact that it would stimulate Eastern manufactur- 
ing industries and the home market of the Eastern farmer. 

The sione farm products can not profitably be produced on 
irrigated land except for local consumption. The cost of labor 
in ing by irrigation necessitates the intensive culture of 
small farms and a diversity of products to make the industry prof- 
itable. A great local market would be built up around every irri- 
gated section by the development of mining, lumbering, and all 
the other varied industries of the West. 

The reclamation of the arid region would necessarily be slow. 
The construction of the great irrigation works—reservoirs, dams, 
and canals—would necessitate the investment of large sums of 
money, the employment of labor, the utilization of the materials 
for construction, and the growth of many local industries, before 
a drop of water could be made available for the cultivation of 
the land. The development of the country would be symmetrical, 
all these industries growing up together, so that the local de- 
man would be steadily created in advance of irrigation develop- 
ment. 

The great staple product of the Middle West is corn. The re- 
clamation of the arid land would make a market for the corn 
grower of the Middle West. Corn can not be raised in the arid 
region as a profitable commodity, but alfalfa can and will be 
raised. And the stock which is thus raised will be shipped as 
feeders to the corn States, and there the farmer who has raised 
the oan will feed it to them and put them in condition for the 
market. 

In the extreme Northwest, in Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, and 
Tonina, it may be possible, where water is very abundant 
and workscan be cheaply constructed, to raise more wheat than 
will be required for local consumption, but the demand for Amer- 
ican flour in Asia already far exceeds the available supply, and 
every pound of wheat raised in the arid region which is not con- 
sumed locally will be made into flour for shipment to the Orient. 
115 quoto the following from the Modern Miller, of St. Louis, May 

, 1902: 


The flour ex ed from the Pacific coast goes to all quarters of the globe. 


rrels exported last year, however, more than 2.000,000 were 

pped to China. It is upon the Chinese market that the Pacific coast mil- 
ler will depend for his future. Up to ten years ago this market absorbed 
coir about 500,000 bushels of wheat, but wherever flour has once got a foot- 
hold the Chinese never again return to their rice. Every 350 sees the flour 
market in China expand, and it will be buta short time until the consump- 
tion of flour in that country is limited only to the capacity of the Chinamen 
to buy or the American farmer and miller to produce. ö 

Large areas of this reclaimed land, more especially in the 
Southwest, will be devoted to the raising of semitropical, citrus, 
and deciduous fruits, which will not in any way compete with the 
products of the Eastern farmer. Take southern California as an 
illustration. It sends East annually over $10,000,000 worth of 
fruit products. The railroad cars which haul this fruit East do 
not come back empty. They carry carload after carload of the 
products of our Eastern factories and goods of all kinds from the 
stores of our Eastern jobbers, which are used by the people of 
southern California, The money which the people of the East 
pay for the fruit is returned to them in this way, and finds its 
way into every channel of trade and commerce in the East, and a 
large share of it into the pockets of the Eastern farmer, who feeds 
the operatives in all the great factories of the East. 

CONTROL OF THE MISSOURI RIVER FLOODS. 2 

As everyone knows, we are spending year after year millions of 
dollars to control the floods of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers. 
If the waters which now run to waste in the winter and spring 
months and carry destruction in their pathway from Montana to 
the Gulf were stored back in great reservoirs and canals, the flow 
of the Missouri River could be so regulated that the winter flow 
would be lessened and the summer flow increased for navigation 
and the difficulty of keeping the channel of the Mississippi open 
for navigation would be materially lessened. 

I desire to quote here from an article which appeared in the St. 
Louis Mirror of May 20, 1902, which was as follows: 
IRRIGATION AND NAVIGATION. 


In view of the established scientific relations between their respective 
pro: it is that the advocates of irrigation and the extensive 
5 —.— on of arid lands and the friends of deep-water navigation from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico have not come together in some plan of 
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mutual benefit. River navigators, nes, and contractors who have 
25 problem o 


struggled with the see: 


establishinga uniform chan- 
epig plet St. Louisand 


1 Lave s 
ew Orleans will tell you that the paucity of water 


autumn is not the salient feature of the problem 
and defeated 


way ca’ , clay, 
sand, tim impossible to resist the: 


but com- 


wash into the rivers tons of and forests of trees, which, at the sub- 
sidence of high water, loom in the face of the most skillful 9 in the 
pe of sand bars, snags, and even unexpec courses, Setting aside the 
incredible destruction accomplished by the periodical floods which have dey- 
astated the lower ate hag is it not apparent that the annual defeat of the 
best engineering skill is sufficient to prove that the waste waters which 
thunder annually to tide water are the chief enemy to deep navigable chan- 
ls from the es $e: a Gulf? But when it is remembered that these de- 


the dwellers of Eastern or Western arid _is it not apparent that the 
same general law which may compel the conversion and distribution of the 
aqueous yield of mountains and parans in the high arid regions would 
lessen the unmanageable, destructive, and wasteful flow of waters in the 
lower valley during the flood periods? Give us a normal, constant flow of 
commensurate volume,” say the best e eering experts of the world, “and 
we will fix a permanent l from St. Paul on the 1 and from 
St. Joseph on the Missouri, and we will establish a navigable channel to the 
tide wa of the sea.” What could better Si ey to end than a unity 
of interest between the advocates of ne a e friends of river and har- 
bor appropriations, the exporters, and the shippers of all that vast and in- 
comparable domain which stretches almost from the Allegheny Mountains 
to the crest of the Rockies? “Local interests“ is what bas always defeated 
all past efforts for river appropriations and for Federal provisions for irriga- 


Here is the ce and now is the time for the advocates of meas- 
ures to get toge ther. The reclamation of arid lands is eminently a question 
of national polity. 


OUR BEEF SUPPLY. 


We have read and heard a great deal within the last few months 
about the beef supply of the coun There is no doubt that our 

pulation is increasing more rapidly in proportion than our pro- 
8 of beef, and unless some relief is found for this situation 
it is only a question of time when instead of having beef for food 
our laboring classes will have to live on black bread. as they do 
in Europe, and meat will be a luxury with them. There is no 
occasion for allowing any such condition to arise. If the irriga- 
ble lands of the one State of Montana were reclaimed, that single 
State could produce more beef in one year than the whole arid 
region produces to-day. Thereis not a doubt in the world about 
that. It takes from 20 to 40 acres of average dry range to sup- 
port 1 steer for a year, and 1 acre of irrigated alfalfa will carry 
a steer for four hundred days. If the irrigable arid public lands 
are reclaimed and divided up among small farmers who will irri- 
gate their lands and raise alfalfa for stock, we can increase our 
beef supply as fast as our 3 increases for many years to 
come, and all danger of a beef famine will be passed. 

There is no objection raised to this proposed plan being under- 
taken by the Government which is a sound objection. 

We have been told that the Government, whichis the owner of 
these lands, should not reclaim them itself, but should cede them 
to the States. Itis a sufficient answer to that to say that many 
State grants have been already made of different amounts of land 
and for different purposes, and the experience of the past has 
demonstrated beyond any question that the States can not be 
safely intrusted with the reclamation and settlement of these 
lands. No matter what conditions might be imposed on such a 
grant, schemers and speculators would find some way of manipu- 
lating the State legislatures and getting control of the lands in 
large tracts which would retard settlement. 

Another objection urged is that the reclaiming and settlement 
of the West will benefit the railroads. There is nothing that we 
can do to promote the welfare and prosperity of the whole people 
that will not benefit the railroads. The settlement of Illinois has 
undoubtedly benefited the railroads of Illinois, and the settlement 
of the West will benefit the railroads of the West; but it will 
benefit everybody else at the same time, and I think we have not 
yet reached such a stage of blind prejudice in this country that 
we are willing to forego benefiting the whole people because the 
railroad companies would page og in the benefit. Nothing is 
more widely disseminated than the money which is paid as the 
cost of transportation. It makes employment for the men who 
operate the roads, for the men who build the roads, for the fac- 
tories that make everything for use in construction or operation— 
rails, rolling stock, terminal depot buildings, and everything else. 

Again, we are told that we are beginning a raid on the reas 
ury. This objection is entitled to the least consideration of any 
of them. Under the plan of this bill the proceeds from the land 


are to be set aside as a fund for the construction of the i tion 
works, and the investment in each irrigation system is to be re- 
paid by the settlers who get the land, and every dollar invested 
comes eventually back to the Government. Not a dollar of tax 
is imposed on any Eastern farmer or Eastern citizen. It is onl 
justice to those arid and semiarid States that the proceeds pe 
ized from their resources should be devoted to the reclamation of 
these vast uninhabitable wastes until communities can be cre- 
ated there which will be a basis for State taxation and provide 
for the expenses of the governments of these Commonwealths. 

In some of the Western States more than three-fourths of the 
entire area of the State is Government land contributing no reve- 
nue to the State, and yet the State has to maintain law and order 
over the entire region. The only way to provide a permanent 
revenue for the State is to bring about the reclamation and set- 
tlement of the land. The only way that that can be done is for 
the National Government to do it, and this bill provides a con- 
servative and sensible plan for accomplishing it 

I believe that the from the sale of the public lands 
will be increased by the carrying out of the plan provided for in 
this measure. Wherever new areas are irrigated and communi- 
ties built up, railroads will be built, mines will be opened, lum- 
ber will be needed, and mineral lands, timber lands, oil lands, 
and grazing lands will find purchasers, whereas otherwise there 
would be no demand for them. 

The idea that the charges 7 5 the land for the construction of 
the irrigation works will be finally remitted by the Government 
is another wrong conception. The settlers on these lands will be 
getting water from the Government works each year, and duri 
the time they will be paying for their water rights they will muc 
prefer that the Government should continue in charge of the 
system. And, more than this, the whole sentiment of the West 
will oppose any diminution of the fund, because the general de- 
velopment of that t country will be speeded by maintaini 
the fund intact and getting it back for reinvestment from 
system of works that is built. 

But even if it were so—which I deny—that the Government 
would not get back its investment from the land itself, it will 
get it back many times over in the form of revenues from the 
population created upon these arid lands. We have collected an 
annual revenue of as high as over $700,000,000 from 76,000,000 
people—nearly $10 apiece for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. If we were to carry to its full fruition the great 
project under consideration, the result would be a population in 
the Western half of the United States equal to the whole porne 
tion of the country to-day, and the Government could collect in 
revenue from that population during each two years more money 
than it would ever be called upon to expend for the reclamation 
of the arid region. 

Generally we say that statesmen are born about forty or fifty 
years before their time. We say to you that these gentlemen 
who are opposing this bill were born one hundred years too late. 
[Laughter.] If they had wanted to save this great expense to 
the Government, they should have been born one hundred years 
ago. They should have set up bars or guards all along the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. They should have prevented the people from 
coming West at all. They should have prevented the settlement 
of the Mississippi Valley. They should have prevented the Loui- 
siana purchase. They should have prevented the passage of the 
homestead law. They should have prevented us from acquiring 
the lands which were ceded by Mexico. They should have pre- 
vented us from getting Washington and Oregon and Idaho. They 
should have prevented the annexation of Texas. Had they lived 
one hundred years ago they might have been regretting that 
Columbus had discovered America. If they are right now, it 
would be better for the country lying east of the 1 River 
if we could destroy everything between the Mississippi River and 
the Pacific Ocean. But, unfortunately for them, it is too late to 
do that. They should have been born one hundred years ago so 
that they could have prevented all that great Western region 
from being acquired or settled. In the interests of the Treasury 
they should have kepi you from crossing the Allegheny Mountains. 
That is what they should have done. [Laughter and applause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Debate is closed on the pending amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that the 
noes u red to have it. 

Mr. Y of New York. I demand a division on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 35, noes 75. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
offer an amendment? If so, he will send it to the desk. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I call for the regular order, 
Mr. STEELE. Did not he offer the amendment? 
The CHAIRMAN. He did not offer it. 
Mr. STEELE. I offer it. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e 1, after the word “lands,” insert “less the cost and ex- 

5 — ims Administration and management thereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from P lyania. 

The question was taken, and the chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 
Mr. DALZELL. Division, Mr. Chairman. 
The committee divided, and there were—ayes 35, noes 69. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend as follows: At the end of line Ty page 2, add the following: 

“Provided, That from such receipts be first deducted the pro rata 
share of the expense of the public-land service, based upon receipts and ex- 
penditures.““ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from 3 z 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sro. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to make examinations and surveys for, and to locate and construct, as 
herein provided, irrigation works for the storage, diversion, and development 
of waters, including artesian wells, and to report to at the 
ning of each r session as to the results of such examinations and sur- 
veys, giving estimates of cost of all contemplated works, the quantity and 
location of the lands which can be irrigated therefrom, and all facts relative 
to the practicability of each irrigation project; also the cost of works in proc- 
ess of construction, as well as of those which have been completed. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On 2, section 2, lines 24 and 25, strike out the words, “including arte- 
sian wells.” * > 


Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I desire to have this 
House understand what we undertake to do if we enact this bill 
intolaw. You are not content with taking the waters on the 
face of the earth for the purpose of irrigation, but, if you can not 
get waters from springs, lakes rivers, and creeks and bring them 
to the arid lands, taking them away from other sections of the 
country and other States, you propose to go into the business of 
sinking artesian wells, expending money in large sums for that 
purpose. I understand that the gentlemen from Kansas are all 
in favor of this scheme. Why should they not be? The State of 
Colorado has appropriated and taken the waters of the great rivers 
that rise in Colorado and flow through Kansas. Kansas has arid 
lands and semiarid lands. She can not get the water from the 
natural streams to irrigate them, and she has sued Colorado. She 
may or may not succeed in her litigation. She comes here and 
wants us to furnish the water to supply the place of that which 
an irrigation scheme up in Colorado has taken away from them. 

What do you propose by this bill? What is urged here by gen- 
tlemen in to supplying Kansas and other States with water? 
That we sink artesian wells. Itis a conceded fact, it is alleged 
under oath by the officers of Kansas, that they do not have in their 
State and can not obtain water for irrigation purposes from rivers, 
springs, or small streams. The only way can get it is 
by sinking artesian wells. Thatis experimental work. We may 
sink an artesian well that will cost $500, 85.000, or $15,000. We 
may sink a well and get some water, but will we ever get enough 
in this way to irrigate the arid land in Kansas? I doubt it. I 
think this a waste of money. I claim and assert that it is not only 
a waste of money, but that it is a foolish scheme, and that it 
ought not to be retained in this bill. 

Mr. TONGUE. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Yes; if it is a short one. 

Mr. TONGUE. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that Con- 
aoe is annually providing by 3 from the Treasury for 

oing this thing, and that this bill relieves the Treasury and puts 
the burden on the arid-land fund? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Iam aware that the Congress of the 
United States is not doing anything of the kind. Iam aware that 
we e Department in the West is doing some experimen- 

Work. 

Mr. TONGUE. Who appropriates the money? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Oh, the Congress of the United States 
is sppropristing the money for this experimental work; but thus 
far it has proved a foolish expenditure of money and a useless 
undertaking. It is so conceded. Before the Arid Lands Com- 
mittee I made the inquiry why it is the States having arid lands 
do not irrigate them themselves, why they did not carry on the 
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work; and the answer was, by a gentleman who knows the facts, 
that they had tried it, and that it does not pay. Still the Represent- 
atives of these States come here, and you gentlemen seem to be in- 
clined to authorize a scheme already demonstrated to be imprac- 
ticable—that has failed in the States. The gentleman who wrote 
the majority report on this bill has admitted, and he can not deny 
it now, that the reason the States can not carry on this work suc- 
cessfully is that they do not have the money, that they have not 
the wealth with which to do the work, and therefore they appeal 
to Congress. 

My good friend knows that the proceeds of these arid lands will 
never fully establish, construct, and put in operation these irri- 
gation projects. My good friend knows that it will not be five 
years before these States will be here asking money to preserve 
these works. The following from the Journal of Commerce sheds 
some light on the subject and demonstrates the unwisdom of the 
scheme: 


IRRIGATING AND LOOTING. 


es of the irrigationists have been exposed. There never was 
t their project was a scheme for using public money toincrease 

on bill did not show this 
that measure. But having 


The 
Sron 7 private rty. Th iginal 

e value o vate property. e orig 
and surprise was expressed at the moderation 
won some degree of public confi their a; mservatism, the 
representatives of the arid States have since amended the bill into the shape 
in which they wish it. One of the amendments is a clause inserted e 
bill providing that State and Territorial laws shall govern and control in 
the appropriation, use, and distribution of the waters rendered available by 
the works constructed under the provisions of this act.” 

To ascertain the full significance of this amendment it is necessary to go 
to the Report of the Secretary of Agriculture: “A few States have enacted 
enlightened codes of water laws, * * but there are other States where 
investors in irrigation works and incoming settlers must depend on what 
they see, or on the statements of other settlers, in determining what is their 
pres for securing the water supply needed in irrigation. Neither of 

hese sources of information can be re upon. * Th i 
conflict records of claims (in California), the uncertain 
riparian rights, and the failure to tect all rights by the public division of 
the water supply in times of drought has been a source of ety to the user 
and of expense and loss to the not less worthy owner of ditches and canals. 
The marvelous natural advantages of the State have been sufficient to offset 
these drawbacks, but the larger and better use of water in future is de- 
pendent upon their removal. 1 geod is this true if the Government is to 
construct irrigation works. Under present conditions no one knows who 
would control the water made a ble by public funds. No one knows 
whether the needy user or the speculative holder of a water title would reap 
the benefits of this mditure. The report on tion in Utah, soon to 
be published by this Department, shows with equal clearness the need of 
laws to insure stability and justice in the distribution of the water supply. 
aren reports will be followed by similar investigations in other d 

The language À 
arid States have failed to provide for the certain and just division of streams 


tion to coo £ l 

their jogisiation and administration show themselves fit to receive it.” 
President contemplates the extension of national aid after the States have 
corrected their water laws; the representatives of the States propose to 
the money at once and to affirm the whole mass of local 1 tion. 

It is chaotic mass of legislation and local custom which the irrigation 
bill, as the representatives of the arid States have amended it, will affirm 
and tuate. Secretary Wilson says that “no one knows who would con- 
trol the water made available by blc funds. Noone knows whether the 
needy user or the speculative holder of a water title would reap the benefit 
of this expenditure.” There is no doubt, however, that the advocates of the 
hy ar scheme know ae! well who would benefit by the affirmation of 
the locallaws. It is not for public benefit that the irrigationists have put up 
the money for a periodical and two offices and a series of annual conventions, 
They have a pretty definite idea of what they are after. 

Our Washington letter shows that the dimensions of the raid on the Treas- 
ury are five or ten million dollars & year for many years. The estimate of 
the Industrial Commission, which entered into this scheme with injudicious 
and unjudicial enthusiasm, put the total at $15 an acre for 20,000,000 acres, or 
$209,000.000; but while some irrigation costs less than $15 an acre a good di 
costs over $20, The President tells us that $200,000,000 of private capital is al- 
ready invested in irrigation works and several States have made extensive 
improvements in that line. The most pays an remunerative 
parts of the work will be left for the United States to do. 

All the irrigation that is profitable will be done by private enterprise, and 
the lands benefited will pay the cost, as they should. The irrigation that will 
not pay should not be done at all. The Government has no business to raise 
the value of land held by pon owners $20 or $50 an acre and get back in- 
directly and after a long e only a part of the cost of the improvement. 

Mr. George H. Maxwell, representing the National Irrigation Association, 
has repudiated the bill in its present shape on the ground that “every open 
opponent of national i tion will hail it as a confirmation of the charge 

at the whole movement is a scheme of speculators and land grabbers 
loot the National Treasury for private profit.” È? 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 


has expired. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate close on 
the pans paragraph and all amendments in ten minutes. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Oh, do not let us do business in that 
way. Ihave another amendment which I desire to offer at the 


end of the ph. 
Mr. S ROTH. Well, make it fifteen minutes. 8 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado moves that 
all debate on this pending paragraph close in fifteen minutes. : 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
ew York) there were—ayes 60, noes 14, 
o quorum, Mr. Chairman. 


Ray of 
Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and twenty-one members present, a quorum. The 
ayes have it, and the motion is agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I would not occupy the time 
of the House at this stage of the bill were it not for the fact that 
the gentleman who just preceded me [Mr. Ray of New York 
has said that I have admitted that we were asking the Nati 
Government to undertake this work because the States can not 
undertake it, or have failed in the attempt to do so. I do not 
know when I said anything of that kind. I do not recall that I 
ever said anything of the kind. If I did, it must have been in 


my dreams. 

t the first place, Mr. Chairman, the States have never under- 
taken the work of irrigation to any considerable extent, and for 
a number of reasons, the first of which is that the States in the 
arid region own thio sea gd little land. The second place— 

-and this is the reason I stated yesterday as the most potent one 
why the States can not undertake this work—is that the Govern- 
ment owns practically all the land in the arid States. In the 
State in which I live there is only 4 per cent of the land in the 
hands of private owners, including corporations. Ninety-six per 
cent of all the land pays no tax. Upon 4 per cent of our land 
we must support our institutions. And now the gentleman says 
that a State so situated ought to be able to irrigate the Govern- 
ment arid lands. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Did not the State of Wyoming receive all of 
the sixteenth and thirty-second sections 

Mr. MONDELL. Les; they received them. 

Mr. HEPBURN. And the sixteenth and thirty-second sections 
made more than 6 per cent of all the lands in the State, and with 
the other land grants made nearly 8 per cent of all the lands of 
Wyoming owned by the State. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does not the gentleman also understand that 
the school lands—sections 16 and 36—may be mountain tops, may 
be nonirrigable; that as the irrigable valleys are narrow, only an 
infinitesimal percentage of the school lands in place can ever be 
irrigated? Further, the constitution of my State prohibits the 
State from undertaking any work of internal improvement. 

But the Government is the owner of this great domain; the 
Government controls this great area, and we simply ask that the 
Government use the proceeds of the sales of the land there for 
the purpose of making the irrigable land fit for cultivation and 
habitation; and then we propose that the settlers on those lands 
shall do—what? Not what the settlers in the Mississippi Valley 
did, secure their lands ready for crops without money and with- 
out price, but that they shall pay to the Government every dollar 
of its arpana are in bringing water to their land, and, in addi- 
tion to that, the great cost of building laterals, of leveling the 
land, and preparing it for irrigation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Did not the gentleman's State 
avail itself of the provisions of the Carey act granting a million 
acres to the State, and thereunder has not that State irrigated 
60,000 acres? 

Mr. MONDELL. The State did; and I will say to the gentle- 
man, as a proof of what the Government may do under this bill, 
that my State has in a small way under the Carey act been quite 
successful and will continue the work under that act after this 
act is passed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
appealed to me as to whether or not it was probable that the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands would develop the irrigation 
possibilities of the arid region. I believe they will. I believe 
that we shall receive sufficient funds from the sale of the public 
lands in that region to carry on all of the irrigation work that it 
is necessary the Government should undertake to carry on. I 
believe that the fund of two and a half to three million is suff- 
cient for the pee and that the fund will be augmented as the 
irrigated lands are sold, so that we shall have enough to carry on 
the work as rapidly as lands are required for settlement. 

The people of the West accept this measure as the settlement of 
that question. We opposed the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania because it would not leave us a suffi- 
cient sum for the reclamation of our country; but if our lands 
are pledged to their own reclamation we believe that the arid West 
will reclaim itself, without the cost of a Damy te any American 
citizen. We can not, of course, bind future Congresses, nor can 
we bind ourselves as to what we shall deem it our duty to advo- 
cate in the future. We now believe the fund we provide will be 
sufficient for the purposes intended, and certainly no direct appro- 
priation will be granted from the era unless Congress shall in 
its wisdom see fit to do so. If we do our duty here to-day and pass 
the bill. we can trust future Congresses willdotheirs. [Applause.] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, if I were not one of the most 
amiable and polite men in this House, I would take the liberty of 
saying that the proposition involved in this bill is the most in- 
solent and impudent attempt at larceny that I have ever seen 
embodied in a legislative proposition. These gentlemen simply 
do what? They ask us, in the language of the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Burkett], to give away an empire in order that 
their private property may be made valuable. 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman yield for a question at 
this point? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I would rather not. 

Mr. MONDELL. I would like toask the gentleman a question 
about his own State, as to whether or not the great State of lowa 
was not given away? 

Mr. HEPBURN. No, sir. 

195 MONDELL. I lived on a homestead there when I was 
a boy. 

Mr. HEPBURN. No, sir; the great State of Iowa was not 
given away. Even the lands that were granted to the railways 
the people of Iowa paid for by having to pay for the double mini- 
mum on the alternate acres, and the homestead act was not passed, 
the gentleman ought to know, until 1862, and Iowa had been taken 
up before that, and you could almost number the homesteads 
granted to people of lowa on your fingers. 

Mr. MONDELL. I wish to call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that as a boy I lived on a homestead in Iowa, grew up on 
a homestead in Iowa, and I know of four Iowa counties that were 
settled in two years under the homestead act. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Oh, the gentleman is certainly mistaken. 
There was no such condition of public lands in the State of Iowa 
in 1862, when this act became a law. He is mistaken about it. 
Even the swamp lands that were given to Iowa we had to reclaim 
and did reclaim. The people didit. I undertake to say that of 
the 7,000,000 of acres—— 

Mr. REEDER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I would rather not. The 7,000,000 of acres 
that have been taken up in the State of Wyoming are the lands 
that are now capable of irrigation; they are the lands that can be 
irrigated, and this proponon is that we shall give away the 
proceeds of 550,000,000 of acres of land in order that the present 
owners in the State of Wyoming and in other States s have 
their lands reclaimed at public charge. That is the proposition, 
and you gentlemen know it, and that is what you are after. I 
remember that the gentleman from Nevada Ar. NEWLANDS 
has said that there would not be more than a few millions o 
acres that would be capable of irrigation. Another gentleman 
has said that the land along the streams had been taken up. 
That is true. We know that. The lands along the streams are 
the lands that are level and that are susceptible of irrigation, and 
those are the lands that are to be the beneficiaries of this immense 
grant. Besides, Mr. irman, if that was not true I would be 
opposed to this bill. To-day from 20 to 25 per cent of the agri- 
cultural products of thé United States are a surplus, so far as our 
own home consumption is concerned, and we are compelled to go 
abroad for a market. 

Mr. REEDER. ill the 3 permit a question? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I would rather not. I have told the gentle- 
man so. I do not want to be impolite, but I want to use my five 
minutes. It seems that five-minute peri are getting pretty 
scarce in the timidity of you gentlemen. e have got this sur- 
plus. Every new farm increases that surpltis. That surplus goes 
abroad, enabling the foreign purchaser to fix the price. and the 
foreign price fixes the price here at home, and I say with great 
deference that, in my judgment, any gentleman who comes from 
the great producing agricultural States is mistaken when he, by 
his vote here, assumes that his constituents are after more of this 
ruinous competition. When the time comes that these agricul- 
tural lands are needed, then is the time for their reclamation. 

Let the people who are to be the beneficiaries then reclaim 
them, as we have had to do in the other States./ That is wise. 
Again, here this proposition appropriates four and one-half mil- 
lions of dollars. Why, gentlemen say that it is simply the pro- 
ceeds of the lands, that they go into the Treasury, they become a 
part of the common fund. There is no difference, except for the 
speciousness of it, between a direct ead oe a and the appro- 
priation of the proceeds of the public lands. We might as well 
put our hands into the Treasury and take it out as to adopt this 
circuitous method, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that if this bill is a 
fraud, as charged by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN], 
it is unfortunate that every officer of the Government of the 
United States whose duty it has been to study this question is a 
party to that fraud. 

Capt. Hiram M. Chittenden, of the Engineer Corps of the United 
States Army, recently said that this work was as legitimate a 
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duty of the Government as it is for it to dredge harbors and build 
light-houses. The Hydrographer of the United States has insisted 
for years that every great nation having arid land has been com- 
pelled to reclaim it through public funds, and that we should re- 
claim ours. 4 
The Director of the Geological Survey has been one of the main- 
stays in pressing the of this bill, contending that it is a 
public duty and would be a great public benefit. b 
The Industrial Commission recently erences by the Presi- 
dent declared that this is a public duty and insisted that the Gov- 
ernment should build one or more large reservoirs or diversion 
works at once along the exact lines of this bill; and it reported 
such a recommendation to Congress, which was signed by Hon. 
Albert Clarke, chairman, of Boston; Hon. BOIES PENROSE, Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania; Hon. THomas R. BARD, a Senator from 
California; Hon. J. J. GARDNER, a member of Congress from 
New Jersey; Hon. THEOBOLD OTJEN, a member of Congress 
from Milwaukee; Hon. William Lorimer, an ex-member of Con- 


from Chicago; Hon. John M. Farquhar, an ex-member of 
mgress from New York; Hon. Thomas W. Phillips, an ex- 
member of Con, from Pe lyania; Hon. J. L. Kennedy, of 
the District of Columbia; Hon. Charles H. Litchman, from New 


J my; and Hon. D. A. Tompkins, of North Carolina, all life- 
1 epublicans. 7 

' e Secretary of Agriculture says if they will pass this bill and 
not disturb the sugar tariff that he will soon teach the agricul- 
turists to grow the $100,000,000 worth of sugar that we now im- 
port from abroad. eS 

The Secretary of the Interior asserts in his report that it is 
necessary that we begin the building of these reservoirs that our 
homeless ulation may secure homes. : 

The President of the United States says that it is an imperative 
duty that these reservoirs be built. 

ow, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] talks as bei 

* thé surplus of agricultural products was a detriment to our trade. 

The many good crops that we have had in the last three or four 

ears have made our prosperity) Are you looking at the stock 

ards daily? What is the stock report from New York yesterday? 
New YORK, June 12, 1902. 

The stock market relapsed to-day into a torpid condition, and dealings 
fell off about one-third. 

Now, why does it say they fell off one-third? 

The reaction in the market was largely due to the better appreciation of 
the decrease in the coming wheat crop. 

Was this slump in the stock market because it was feared that 
we would not have sufficient wheat for home consumption? No. 
The fears are that we will not have the usual millions of surplus 
bushels to keep our labor, our railroads, our farmers, our ship- 
owners, our elevator companies busy, and will not be able to 
keep the great balance of trade in our favor. 

Does not every man who thinks observe that nearly three- 
fourths of our great export trade is from the farm and from the 
range? Whenever the field is cut short hard times come, labor 
is idle, steam cars and ships stand still. Whenever crops are cut 
short, distress is felt everywhere. With all that may be said 
about the beef trust and its evil methods, the recent rise in beef 
was occasioned, in part at least, by the short corn crop of last year. 
Scarce corn made high corn. High corn made high beef. hen- 
ever you cut down the crop you cut down prosperity, and raise 
prices to the consumer, and lessen the amount of work to be done, 
and lower wages and consumption. I live across the main range 
of the great Rocky Mountains in Colorado. We do not produce 
corn, but we consume it. We do not manufacture, but we buy 
many manufactured goods. Wedo not corn-feed beef cattle, but 
we grow many of them and ship them to the corn States to be fed. 

e CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BELL. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, our friends talk about this injur- 
ing the Middle West. We have heard the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HEPBURN] before. He has declared upon this floor that he 
would never, while a member of this House, vote for the opening 
of a single acre of land while we had asurplus food product from 
our farmers. These great surplus products are what made Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and Iowa the most prosperous agricultural States 
in this Union for three or four years last past. They not only 
shipped East, but to the eee discoverers of gold in Crip- 
ple k. Leadville, and other parts of the West. 


Train loads of corn have been going to the top of the Rocky 
Mountains and over onto the Pacific side ever since the mining 
camps have been thrifty, and the corn of Kansas, Iowa, and Ne- 
ei in the last four or five years has been coming into that 
mountain country in train loads for the sheep feeders. The nights 
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are too cold for us to grow corn. We in that region have been the 
best customers the farmers of those States have had, and we will 
quadruple this market if you will permit us to do so. My friends 
speak of the overproduction of agriculture. That is nonsense. 
America must supply the shortage of the earth. I settled in a 
little valley where we thought a few years ago that we were 


8 a lus of hay, alfalfa, fruit, and raising a surplus of 
oney bees. e found we had as good a fruit region as any in 
California. We had as good bee and cow ures as could be 
found anywhere. The timid sold out and left, because they 
thought we would have a dreadful lus. The moment it was 
announced that we could furnish a train of cars loaded with honey, 
cattle, or fruit, buyers came from New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Omaha, and Minneapolis for our products. Wesellthem now much 
easier than when we had one-fifth of the products. So it is with 
our world’s trade. The world buyers go where the largest sur- 
plus productions are to be found. England went to Missouri and 
the eee Valley to buy her mules for the South African war 
because of the great stock this valley carries. The basis of our 
prosperity is our great agricultural productions, and the stability 
of our institutions depends upon the home owners. They are in- 
terested in the country because they own a part of it. They will 
lay down their lives in defense of their firesides. The homeless 
millions struggling for a mere existence can well stand off and 
say that whoever takes possession we are no worse off; we have 
no interest in the country except in its miseries.” 

The home builders have ever been the most humane, the most 
inexpensive and successful governors. Every government of 
earth having any considerable amount of arid land has re- 
claimed it for the home builders. England is now putting tens 
of millions into damming and reservoiring the Nile and has ex- 
pended hundreds of millions in India. England has made this 
pay. Australia is reclaiming her arid domain for the home build- 
ers. An agent of this Government cites our efforts to reclaim our 
arid lands by private capital as a dismal failure. ` 

The home has ever been esteemed as the basis of the govern- 
ment. It is the great humanizer and civilizer of the world. We 
are spending hundreds of millions of dollars in trying to build up 
happy homes for alien peoples. Can anyone doubt the good-sense 
po icy advocated by this bill in lending to the home maker a 

ew millions to enable them to help themselyes. Some members 
sneer at this home appeal for help for our own homeless and with 
a party spirit worthy of a better cause eagerly vote hundreds of 
ions to ameloriate the conditions of alien races in foreign 
lands. We may be lampooned by those fraught with sectional 
prejudice as mendicants and thieves for supporting this bill, but 
no Republican leader, however revengeful, will deny that we are 
in most respectable company, as we are gallantly led by a Re- 
ponui President, by a Republican Secretary of the Treasury, 
ya 3 Secretary of Agriculture, by a Republican Di- 
rector of the Geological Survey, w a Republican Hydrographer, 
by a Republican Superintendent of Forestry, by the engineers of 
the Government, and by every man whose duty it is to study 
see questions for the benefit of all the American people. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. pay of New York. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. RAY of New York. I ask unanimous consent for three 
minutes right here in connection with this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent that he may address the committee for three min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to state that I do not pronos to 
object to the gentleman from New York, but that I do pons 
hereafter to object to any further extensions of time; and I desire 
to make that announcement now. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAY of New York. In presenting the emendment now 
under consideration I stated that the gentleman from Wyoming 
in effect, has said that the main reason why the States did not 
undertake this irrigation and why they should not undertake it, 
is a lack of funds and ability. The gentleman says he does not 
know where or when he said that, if he has said it. I desire to 
refresh his recollection and the recollection of the House. I hold 
in my hand the report of the committee, drawn by the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL, from the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, submit- 
ted the following report. 

And on page 8, he says: 


It has been suggested that inasmuch as the States control the waters used 
in irrigation and have the highest possible interest in the ptt gar of the 
territory within their borders, they should undertake such works as are be- 
yond the reach or ope of private enterprise. The answer to this is thatit 
is utterly impossible for the States in the arid regions to undertake this class 
of work to any considerable extent, owing to lack of funds with which to 
carry them on, if for no other reason. 


That is what I referred to. I may have inaccurately stated the 
language before, but not the idea. 
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8 eee I ask that I 7 5 have sek 3 5 con- 
inue the reading of my report at the point where the gentleman 
from New York left it off. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hate to object to the gentleman from 
Lo but I gave notice that I would do so. 

Mr. MOND . I withdraw my request. I will print the 
matter in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York to section 2, which the Clerk 
will again rt. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that the 


noes 8 to have it. 
Mr. RAY of New York. Let us have a division, Mr. Chairman. 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 16, noes 70. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


a 
withdrawn when, in his judgment, such lants are not req 
poses of this act; that public lands which it is apg mang to 
of any contemplated works shall be subject 


in 
acres, and shall be subject to the limitations, charges, terms, and conditions 
herein provided: Provi That the commutation provisions of the home- 
stead laws shall not apply to entries made under this act. 
The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


In lines 7 and 8 strike out the words “at the time of” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “before.” 


In 13, g: “And the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized, at or immediately prior to the time of 
tion works, to withdraw 


be susceptible of irrigation from said works: ds en 

and en under the homestead laws within areas so withdrawn dur- 

ee sucli ee be subject to all the provisi . 
rges 


necessary maps, plans, and estimates cost, £ 

shall determine whether or not said project is =e and advisable, and 
if determined to be impracticable or unadvisable he shall thereupon restore 
said lands to entry.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest that the committee 
amendments be first disposed of. The Clerk will report the first 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

On lines 7 and 8, strike out the words “at the time of “ and insert 
the pad Peers S 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers the 
following amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e W. “ a * 
e eee words “and 
shall at the same time.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On 8, lines 14, 15, and 16, strike out the words at or immediately 
prior to the time of begi the surveys for any contemplated irrigation 
works, to” and insert in lieu thereof the words and shall at the same 25 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman 5 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and amendments thereto close in ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion is not in order until debate 
has commenced. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I shall take but a moment to 
call attention to the amendment. The provision as it now is has 
a hiatus or a time between the publication or the public notice 
provided for in the first part of the paragraph and the time that 
the Seeretary is directed to withdraw the lands from entry as pro- 
vided in that portion to which I offer the amendment. During 
that interval of time the lands are liable and susceptible of entry 
and can be taken up by speculators. If this amendment which I 
have offered prevails, the Secretary is required to make both pub- 
lications at the same time, and to withdraw the land from entry, 
except under the homestead laws, at the time when he makes the 
first publication, so the speculators will not have an opportunity 
to enter the lands contemplated for irrigation, and in that way it 
will be reserved for homestead entry. e opportunity for Le ge 
lators to take advantage of the first publication and enter all the 
lands susceptible of irrigation under the provisions of this law 
will be destroyed by the adoption of this amendment, 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s amendment, 


instead of accomplishing the purpose which he says that he seeks 


to accomplish, I think would have quite the opposite effect. The 
bill provides that before the time of giving the public notice, etc., 
the public lands to be irrigated shall be withdrawn, so that un- 
der the provisions of the bill public lands can be withdrawn at 
anytime. The moment the Secretary of the Interior has an idea 
of undertaking a survey for the irrigation of any tract, the lands 
to be irrigated can be withdrawn, and under the bill will be 
withdrawn. And, further than that, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior has the power, without this legislation, to withdraw public 
lands from entry at any time, and has recently ee 
ROI acres from entry in Montana, pending the beginning of 
this survey. - 

A parliamentary question, Mr. Chairman. I understand the 
gentleman from Colorado moved that all debate on this section 
and amendments close in ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado did not 
make such a motion. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then I make that motion now—that all de- 
bate on the pending paragraph and amendments close in ten 
minutes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I move to amend that, and that all debate 
close in five minutes on this paragraph and all amendments. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I hope the gentleman will make 
it ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming moves that 
debate close on the pending paragraph and amendments in ten 
minutes, and the gentleman from Colorado moves to amend that 
by making it five minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move as a substitute 
that = debate on the pending paragraph and amendments thereto 
now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves as a 
substitute that debate on the paragraph and the pending amend- * 
ments now close. 

ES RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. As I understand the matter, one gen- 
tleman made a motion that all debate close in ten minutes, and 
to that an amendment was moved that all debate close in five 
minutes. Now, while that motion with that amendment is pend- 
ing the gentleman from Alabama, with his usual courtesy, takes 
the floor and assumes that these other gentlemen are not entitled 
to be heard and makes an ind dent motion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I e the motion, Mr. Chairman, as a 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the question. The 
gentleman from Wyoming moved that all debate on the para- 
eae and pending amendments thereto close in ten minutes, and 
to that the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. SHarroTH}] moved an 
amendment that all debate close in five minutes, and then the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] moved a substitute 
to close debate at once. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado to Poster the original motion 
by the gentleman from Wyoming t all debate close in five 
minutes on the paragraph and the amendments thereto. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Chairman. Is the motion debatable? 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is not debatable. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now recurs on the substitute 
for the original motion, proposed by the gentleman from Ala- 


The question was taken, and the substitute motion was 


to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the original motion 
as amended by the substitute. 
The question was taken, and the motion as amended was 


agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT] to the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The amendment was again read. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. j 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the committee 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 

to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Joy having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by Mr. 


1902. 
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Pratt, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 12865. An act regulating the use of telephone wires in 
the District of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment bill of the following title; in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 9334. An act to amend an act to prohibit the passage of 
special or locaklaws in the Territories, to limit the Territorial in- 
debtedness, etc. 

The message also announced that the Senate had bills of 
the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 6110. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles A. 

Cooke; and 

‘ S. 4067. An act granting an increase of pension to Julia L. Gor- 
on. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to furnish to the House of Rep- 
resentatives a duplicate 3 copy of the joint resolution (S. R. 100) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to furnish condemned cannon for an eques- 
trian statue of the late Maj. Gen. William J. Sewell, United States Volun- 
teers, in compliance with its request. 


RECLAMATION OF ARID LANDS, 


The committee resumed its session. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the next paragraph. 
The Clerk read as follows: r 
Sec, 4. That upon the determination bytho Secre of the Interior that 
irrigation project is practicable, he shall give public notice of the lands 
gaa maane per entry, which limit shall 
esen 


tries, and upon 
lands in private ownership which ma 5 — 5 tho a 
ents, not ex: 


in which such cha: shall be pu and the time when such payments 

commence, the sai oberg to determined with a view of returning to the 

reclamation fund the es ted cost of construction of the pareot ene shall 
d to fits. After giving the public no afore- 


be spp one according to bene: r § 

said the Secretary of the Interior shall cause to be let contracts for the con- 

struction of the n works, in whole or in providing the funds 

therefor are available in the reclamationfund. Inall construction work eight 

—— shall constitute a day's work, and no Asiatic labor shall be employed 
ereon. 

The Clerk also read the following committee amendments: 

Strike out all of section 4 and insert the following as section 4: 

“Src. 4. That u the determination by the Secretary of the Interior that 
any irrigation project is practicable, he may cause to be let contracts for the 
construction of the same, in whole or in part, Fand une the necessary funds 
therefor are available in the reclamation fund, and e ti shall give 
public notice of the lands irrigable under such ook and t of area por 
1 mired for th 5 Ser, 2 5 eit — 5 the 

req or the su of a family upon the 

4 shall be 


the said entries, and upon landsin private Samni which may be ga 
by the waters of the said ee tage a N he and the number of annual in- 

ents, not ex: ten, in which such charges shall be paid and the 
time when such payments shall commence. The said e shall be de- 
termined with a view of returning to the reclamation fund the estimated 
cost of construction of the project, and shall be apportioned equitably: Pro- 


vided, t in all construction work eight hours shall tute a day's 


work, and no Mongolian labor shall be employed thereon.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the status of the sec- 
tion. The committee reports a substitute for the section. Amend- 
ments to the original section of the bill will of course be first in 
order, and then amendments to the substitute. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I could not hear the 
statement of the Chair as to what would be first in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. A substitute for the original section is re- 
ported by the committee. The Chair states that amendments to 
the original section, if there are any, will be first in order, and 
after that amendments to the substitute. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on the 
pa ph and amendments close in ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will remind the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. SHarrotu] that the motion to close debate in the 
committee can not be made until the debate has commenced. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Debate has commenced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair and the gentleman disagree. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sxook!] is recognized. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SNoox] to the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e 5, strike out,“ in whole or in 
strike out the word * efor,” and insert in line 9, page 
words “for the entire comple thereof.” 

/ Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the part of section 4 which I seek to amend now as follows: 
That upon the determination of the Secretary of the Interior that 
any irrigation project is practicable, he may cause to be let con- 
tracts for the construction of the same, in whole or in part, 


rt,” and in line 9 


In li 8 and 9, on 
pees after fund.“ the 


funds therefor are available in the 


providing the necessary 

reclamation fund, and thereupon he shall give public notice of 
the lands irrigated under such project. If amended will read as 
follows: That upon the determination of the Secretary of the 
Interior that any irrigation project is practicable, he may cause 
to be let contracts for the construction of same, providing the 
necessary funds for the entire completion thereof are available in 
the reclamation fund, and thereupon he shall give public notice 
of the lands irrigated under such project.” 

It has been claimed by the friends of this bill in every part of 
the debate so far as I have heard that they do not intend, or at 
least they have intimated that they do not intend, to fasten upon 
the Government as a permanent policy the making of appropria- 
tions from year to year for the purpose of reclaiming these lands. 

It was urged against this bill by the able gentleman who made 
the minority report that this section, as reported by the commit- 
tee, would it the commencement of these works, and that 
after they were commenced these people would come to Congress 
and say, Lou have now invested a large sum of money in com- 
mencing these works; we do not want to see that money lost by 
the decay or falling down of the work; and we would like to have 
Congress make a permanent appropriation.” 

I have offered this amendment so that the Secretary of the 
Interior can not commence the work of reclamation or of build- 
ing these reservoirs or dams until there is in this fund named in 
the bill sufficient money to wholly complete each project upon 
which he is about to enter. 

Tt seems to me that if the gentlemen who favor this bill are in 
earnest in their declarations or intimations they should be in 
favor of putting into the measure this amendment to provide 
that the Secretary of the Interior can not enter upon this work 
until he has in hand the money on which to draw to fully com- 
plete the work. 

To my mind the most dangerous part of this measure is that, 
as I believe, it commits this Government to the permanent policy 
of making an appropriation of from five to ten million dollars a 
year in the future for the reclamation of arid lands. 

I heard the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] challenge 
the gentlemen who were urging this measure to rise in their places 
and say to this Co that they did not intend to come to 
future Congresses and ask for these direct appropriations. But the 
silence which has followed that challenge has been death like, 
No man who is in fayor of this bill has yet said in this debate that 
he does not intend to ask in the future that this country shall be 
bound to a general policy of permanent appropriations to carry on 
this work, although without committing themselves they would 
like us to so understand until the vote is taken on the adoption of 
the bill. I think, Mr. Chairman, that is the worst feature of the 
bill, and for that reason this amendment of mine ought to be 
adopted. 

But there are many other reasons why I ds 0 the adoption of 
this measure as a whole. The district which I have the honor to 
represent in this body is made up largely of low, level lands. 
They were originally covered with vast forests. When the farmer 
came to that country in search of a home he was confronted at 
the outset with the almost insurmountable task of felling and 
clearing away these forests. > 

is was accomplished only by the most incessant and severe 
toil. When he had cleared away the forest he found that his 
land was so level that at many seasons of the year it was wholly 
covered with water, so that it was impossible to raise a crop, At 
first he had no money with which he could pay for the drainage 
of his lands, He was compelled to rely on his own resources. 
So he hitched his horses to the plow and scraper and constructed 
the outlet ditches necessary to commence the work of drainage. 
Soon he was enabled to raise small crops, and he began at once to 
burden himself with taxation in order to raise further means to 
carry on the work. He then found that if he would be at all 
successful he would be compelled to aroge a complete system 
ote drainage by placing tile drains in the land at intervals of eight 

8 apart. 

He has ace all this by his own efforts. And every 
acre so improved has cost him in labor and money from twenty 
to forty dollars. Asa result of this sacrifice he has had the sat- 
is faction of knowing that he has developed and built up one of tho 
richest and most productive agricultural districts in the world. 
I believe that the difficulties with which he was confronted were 
fully as great as those which confront the home seeker in the arid 
regions. He overcame all these difficulties unaided and alone. 
He never received, yea, more than that, he never asked, for a 
cent of Government aid. 

d now you propose to tax him and the fruits of his unaided 
toil to build up a great farming section where products will be 
raised to compete with those that he raises on the farm that he 
has made tillable without any assistance on the part of the Gov- 
ernment Whatever.) 


— 
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I do not oppose the irrigation of the arid lands, and believe that 
they should be brought under cultivation as all other lands have 
been. Ican not, however, believe that this is a just measure, 
and while I do not have time to make an extended argument 
against the bill, I desire to briefly sum up the reasons why, in my 
judgment, the measure should not be adopted, even though my 
amendment should be agreed to. 

First. It is not what it or its friends pretend it is. During the 
course of this debate the claim has many times been made that 
it carries no direct appropriation, but seeks only to use the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the public lands. However, the terms of its 
first provision will eventually take from the States of this Union 
the money that has annually heretofore gone to support their 
agricultural colleges, amounting each year to the sum of $1,200,000, 
also the annual appropriation for the maintenance of agricultural 
experiment stations, amounting to $720,000. This sum of $1,920,000 
has heretofore been provided for from the proceeds of the sale of 
public lands, and the provisions of this section will leave these 
institutions for their support to a direct appropriation from the 
public Treasury. Thus it will be seen that the measure owes its 
existence to this provision providing for a direct appropriation 
from the public funds, 

Second. Its advocates are not sincere when they argue that it 
does not create a public charge, for the reason that they refuse to 
permit an amendment confining the entire expense of inaugurat- 
ing and operating the scheme to the fund arising from the sale 
of the public lands named in the bill. i 

ird. Its principles are in direct conflict with the teachings of 
my party, that the people of the States shall be left, as far as pos- 
sible, to develop their own industries. 

Fourth. Several of its provisions are in conflict with the Con- 
stitution. 

Fifth. Guarded by few and indefinite regulations, it lodges in 
the Secretary of the Interior a most dangerous discretion. 

Sixth. It undoubtedly commits the Government to the policy 
of making a direct appropriation from the public at the 
expense of the people of the whole country for the benefit of a 
single section. 

Seventh. It will create a horde of new Government officers and 
employees, who like all that have gone before will never be called 
on to abdicate their office or employment. 

Eighth. In the selection of sites for the various improvements 
it gives the Secretary of the Interior a power to exercise favorit- 
ism that will prove to be most troublesome and dangerous. 

Ninth. It launches the nation in a great- business enterprise, 
far from the seat of government, in the carrying out of which 
our experience has shown us there will be great waste and cor- 


ruption. 

In conclusion, I desire to say there is but one safe course for the 
nation to pursue, and that is to favor no State, no people, and no 
section, but render equal justice to all. [Loud applause. ] 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

The committee rose informally; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, several messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated to the House by Mr. 
B. F. BARNES, one of his secretaries. 

The SPEAKER. If there is no objection, the Chair will lay 
these messages before the House now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the Committee of the 
Whole will resume its sitting. 

IRRIGATION OF ARID LANDS. . 

The Committee of the Whole resumed its session (Mr. TAWNEY 
in the chair). 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this 
section and all amendments close in ten minutes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I move to amend that motion by substitut- 
ing fifteen minutes for ten minutes. s 

Mr. RAY of New York. Let me say a word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the question. The 
gentleman from Colorado moves to amend the motion of the gor 
tleman from Montana by making the time in which debate s 
Þe closed fifteen minutes. 5 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Committee on the Irrigation of Arid Lands I made the report of 
the minority against this bill. I have several amendments which 
I desire to offer. Ihave two amendments to this section, then 
another amendment which is to strike out section 7. I have 
asked the gentlemen not to limit debate at thistime. In defiance 
of that request they seek to cut off all debate. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman want unlimited debate? 

Mr. RAY of New York. If you will allow the time to run on 
until I have had an opportunity to offer those two amendments 
and to speak on each of them for five minutes, I shall not have 
another word to say until we come to section 7, which I wish to 
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strike out; and if I fail in that, I shall have but little further to 
say in o ition to the bill, 

Mr. S ROTH. Youcan have five minutes on those amend- 
ments when we come to section 7. 

Mr. RAY of New York. But these two other amendments—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the gentleman from Colorado, to 
amend the motion of the gentleman from Wyoming so as to pro- 
vide that the debate on the pending section and amendments be 
closed in fifteen minutes. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 73, noes 6. 

So the amendment of Mr. SHAFROTH was agreed to. 

The amendment of Mr. MONDELL as amended was then 


adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the pending section and amend- 
ments will close in fifteen minutes. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD and Mr, Ray of New York rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 


nized. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recog- 
mrd panes because I have an amendment that I would like to 
submit. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 9, strike out the word ‘‘therefor" and insert the following: 
“to git) Sr rang and put into opexation such irrigation project; ™ so it 
read: That upon the determination by the Secretary of the Interior that any 
irrigation project is practicable, he may cause to be let contracts for the 
construction of the same, in whole or in part, providing the necessary funds 
to fully complete and put in operation such irrigation project are available 
in the reclamation fund.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
New York that his amendment will have to wait until the pend- 
ing amendment is disposed of. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

On the request of Mr. HOLLIDAY, without objection, the Clerk 
again reported the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman,I understand from the 
gentleman in charge of the bill, my colleague on the committee, 
that the gentleman from Maine (Mr. LITTLEFIELD] has an amend- 
ment on the same subject, which I understand him the committee 
will accept. I would like to have it reported, in order that I may 
know whether it covers the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment for the information of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out. in line 9, page 5, at the ing of said line, the words “whole 
or in part! and insert eu thereof the words “in such portions or sections 
as it may be practicable to construct and complete as parts of the whole proj- 
ect: and strike out, in line 9, the word “therefor” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words for such portions or sections.” 

Mr. HOPKINS. There is no objection to that, is there? 

Mr. MONDELL. There is no objection. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I understand the committee will accept 
the amendment which I will offer,and perhaps that will facilitate 
matters. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offered an 
amendment; and if he withdraws that and the amendment of the 

entleman from Maine is offered in lieu thereof, it will then be 
fore the committee for consideration. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, it may be a little in- 
formal, but before I yield the floor or withdraw my amendment 
I would like to hear from the gentleman from Maine as to the 
effect of his amendment. I will withdraw mine if satisfied that 
his accomplishes the purpose I desire to accomplish by the amend- 
ment which I sent to the desk. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my amend- 
ment is simply this: It provides for the construction of irrigation 
works in portions or in sections, and uires that there shall be 
on hand reclamation funds enough tv take care of each successive 
portion or section of the whole project, to obviate this proposition, 
which is a very serious one, that they might embark upon an ex- 
pensive part and spend only a part upon that before they embark 
upon another and then come to Congress asking an appropriation 
for the balance in order to preserve the money already invested. 
This requires them to construct it piecemeal, by sections or por- 
tions, and they can not proceed with the contract until they have 
got money on hand to do it with. Do I make myself plain? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say 
to the House that that does not cover a most serious objection to 
this bill from one standpoint. That is from the standpoint of 
those who believe it to be constitutional; and I desire to state 
why. The bill as it now reads authorizes the Secretary to com- 
mence this work and let contracts for the construction of the 
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same in whole or in part, providing the necessary funds therefor 
are available in the reclamation fund, the word therefore refer- 
Ting toa part So he can let a contract for the construction of 
the mere foundation of a reservoir, then spend all the money in 
the fund, and then come to Congress and appeal for money from 
the general Treasury to complete that project, on the plea that it 
is necessary in order to par the work already begun. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLE- 
FIELD] does not correct that evil. The amendment I send to the 
desk does correct it, because it provides in terms that there must 
be money enough in the reclamation fund to complete each proj- 
ect before the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to let a con- 
tract for the construction of the works made necessary by the 
adoption or the approval of that particular scheme. Therefore I 
insist on a vote upon my proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Now I offer my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine offers an 
amendment, which has been reported. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Which isagreeable to the committee and 
the authors of the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. We have no objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment of 
the committee as amended. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I think there is a little more 
time for debate on this. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ten minutes more time. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne] is recognized. 

f Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, the bill has been stripped of all 
‘its subterfuges. The pretense was that no money was to come 
yr out of the for the of irrigating these arid lands. 
It was all to be paid from the proceeds of the sale of the lands in 
these States and from the money that was collected of the people 
who entered upon the lands as settlers. That was the scheme 
which seemed to catch a good many members of the House. They 
thought it was a scheme to bring in a good many million acres of 
land without any expense to the country. Of course they did not 
stop to think that the three million or more dollars of money that 
comes into the National Treasury every year from this source for 
general purposes was to be taken and used in the first instance for 
the payment of these irrigation works. It will diminish the rey- 
enue by that much and increase the taxes upon the rest of the 
people of the United States by the amount of money that for- 
merly came into this fund and was useful for general purposes. 

Then. as we progressed, a motion was made by the gentleman 
from Ohio Se GROSVENOR] to amend the bill so as to reserve 
the college grants, or the grants from the sale of lands for 
the benefit of the colleges. I notice that every gentleman who 
advocates this bill voted against that amendment, which was 
simply notice to the people of the House and the people of the 

country that the claim that this 8 was to cost nothing 
was a mere subterfuge. It was not fair to the House or fair to 
the 21775 of the country. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Moreover, if the gentleman will allow 
me, it was a direct and deliberate slaughter of the future of the 
agricultural colleges, and everybody understands it. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no; these gentlemen intend to vote that 
money out of the Treasury for the colleges. No member of this 
House in favor of this bill can justify himself in the idea that 
this is not like a direct appropriation from the Treasury of the 
United States and a direct tax upon the people of the United States. 

Then a motion was made to amend the bill so that the expenses 
of administration should come out of this fund, and these gentle- 
men said no. One of them said, in answer to my inquiry, that it 
was provided in another section of the bill, and while he was 
looking it up and trying to find it, another one said no, it was not 
provided in another part of the bill; but the difficulties were so 
great in separating these expenses that it could not possibly go 
in as an amendment, and therefore they must vote it down. 

Now, what does that mean? If this bill shall pass—and, by the 
way, these were the answers made to the gentleman from Ilinois 
[Mr. Cannon], when he asked if it did not entail upon the people 
of this country an expense of $750,000,000? The answer was, by 
the vote of every man who favored this bill, to saddle this ex- 
pense of the agricultural colleges, and to saddle the expense of 
administration, by taxation, upon the people of this 3 And 
this is the only response I have heard to that inquiry. The most 
zealous and the most enthusiastic champions of this bill will ad- 
mit that it will cost at least $750.000,000. Another said $800,000,000. 
These are the guesses now. What will the reality be? Who can 


say? Is my good friend who sits in front of me, the chairman of 


the committee 
people of the United States? y, I met a gentleman who rep- 
resents a New Jersey farming district, who said he went out home 
the other day and drove along the road, and the farmers stopped 
their plows and their teams in the middle of the furrow and 
came out to him and said, Do not vote for that irrigation bill, 
because it means to put a tax upon us to furnish lands for some- 
body else.” 

Now, gentlemen, if yon intend that this money shall come out 
of the Treasury and the taxpayers of the United States, why not 
Say Bose You have got votes enough to pass your bill, evidently. 

y not be honest with the people of the United States and say 
so, and let us understand what the proposition is? You know it 
will come out of the Treasury of the United States. Every dollar 
of this fund that is diverted comes out of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like to have two minutes more, and 
then I will not bother the committee any more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate closes in five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be allowed two minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I demand the re order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. PAYNE. Do I understand the gentleman froin Alabama 
to object? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I notified the committee some time ago 
that I would object to further extensions of time. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Chairman, before entering upon an argu- 
ment as to the merits of national aid to irrigation I feel it my duty 
to answer, in some measure at least, the objections made on yester- 
day by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray]. His princi 
objection seemed to run to the constitutionality of the bill under 
consideration. Without attempting to cite any constitutional 
authorities, as I think it wholly unnecessary, the gentleman hay- 
ing already committed himself in that he admitted that it was 
within the prerogative of Congress to improve rivers and har- 
bors, especially if the improvements were to be made to the 
harbor of New York. y should the Government make such 
improvements? I answer, because by so doing it is concing 
facilities for transportation of the various products of the Uni 
States, thus creating wealth. A from transportation there 
is no wealth, and I can not conceive that any article of manufac- 
ture or product of forest or farm or of the mine, outside of the 
local use of such articles or products, can the least value, 
and no value can be created for such articles or products until 
means of transportation are created, so as to convey these articles 
to some other point for exchange. Now, if Laney Beepre gives 
value and creates wealth for the nation, it is right for the Govern- 
ment to create and improve eee that will facilitate the 
creation of wealth. If the irrigation of 55,000,000 acres of land 
will increase its value to the extent suggested by the gentleman— 
that is to say, from ten to twenty times its original value—then is it 
not true that irrigation of the arid lands will increase the national 
wealth, and is it not therefore right and most eminently proper 
under the Constitution for the Government to inaugurate a system 
by which the wealth of the nation will be so greatly augmented? 

Another objection was that railroad companies owning 
areas of arid lands would be great beneficiaries. For reply to 
this I have only to say, if the statement of the gentleman from 
New York be true, and I believe it is a fact, is it not true that 
each private owner, whether it be an individual, a copartnership, 
association, or corporation, will be subject to the same rules and 
regulations as the individual settler or homesteader, and will 
have to pay the same price for the water per acre-foot? If rail- 
road companies shall be benefited thereby, is it or not true that 
is because of the increased value or wealth? And if this be true, 
then it is a proper enterprise for the Government to undertake, 
and certainly comes within the constitutional powers of Congress, 
as much so, at least, as to improve rivers and harbors out of the 
National Treasury, the propriety of which and absolute necessity 
for which are admitted by all thinking men. 

Mr. Chairman, in presenting this question a mere statement 
should be and would be sufficient to commend irrigation to each 
and every member of this body, if each and all were familiar with 
the territory and its possibilities, known as the arid regions lying 
west of the one hundredth meridian, and comprising all that 
area included in the States of California, Colorado, Idaho, Kan- 
sas. Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, and the Territories of 
Arizona, Oklahoma, and New Mexico. 

In order to more fully comprehend the situation, we must first 
remember that the United States Government is the owner of 
about 600,000,000 acres of land, of which about 55,000,000 are 
supposed to be susceptible of reclamation, the greater portion of 
which is absolutely worthless in its present arid condition, and 
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to improve this condition and give such lands value, i 
must be resorted to, and the United States Government only can 
make this improvement. If an individual owned these lands and 
had the financial ability to convert this worthless waste into 

farms, from which he could derive immense revenue, and should 
fail to do so, the world would pronounce him an improvident 


fool; and were he a trustee, equity would hold him ible for 
his gross mismanagement and conductin care of the estate. Now, 
it is not true that the Government holds these lands as trustee in 
trust for all the people, and if good business methods should ob- 
tain with the individual, why should not the people demand of 
Government the exercise of the same correct business prin- 
ciples? 

e Government owns the watersheds and the lands; the flow- 
ing streams, to the extent of their flowage apam have been 
appropriated by the people and no further reclamation can ob- 
tain until some method of conserving the waters of those streams, 
which, under present conditions, run to waste during winter and 
springtime, is inaugurated. Now, with water in abundance con- 
venient to the lands upon which it could be used, is it not and 
would it not be in perfect accord with good business methods to 
reclaim these lands, place settlers thereon, and thus give value 
to the lands and homes to the settlers who anxiously await the 
advent of the national irrigation morn? 

Mr. Chairman, the cost of constructing reservoirs, should the 
Government undertake it, is, so to speak, making one hand wash 
the other; that is to say, the lands in the arid belt must be the 
source from which all reyenues for the purpose of making the 
5 such as dams, reservoirs, and canals, must be 

exived. 

The bill under consideration provides that the moneys arising 
from the sale of public lands within the arid region may be used 
for this purpose. It therefore follows that the arid lands must 
reclaim themselves without depending on any other source for 
revenue for said sel sat Then, if irrigation of these public 
lands without cost to the Government will render millions of acres 
of land susceptible of being converted into beautiful homes, in- 
creasing the wealth of State and Government, why should any 
objection to the bill under consideration obtain. This bill was 
formulated by the members of both Houses representing the arid 
States and Territories, critically examined and passed upon by 
the committee of the Senate and agreed to by that body, carefully 
examined and favorably reported by the committee of this House, 
recommended by the President of the United States, and advo- 
cated by both the Democratic and Republican parties in national 
conventions assembled in the year 1900, the Republican party 
adopting as a part of its platform the following sections or para- 
graphs, to wit: ý 

In pursuance of the constant policy of the Republican party to provide 
free homes in the public domain, we recommend ađequate national 
tion to reclaim the arid lands of the United States, reserving control of the 
en of waters for the irrigation of the respective States and Terri- 

The language of the Democratic platform on this subject is as 
follows, to wit: 

We favor an intelligent system of improving the arid lands of the West, 
storing the waters for purposes of irrigation, and the holding of such lands 
for aci settlers. 

These are the two planks respectively contained in the plat- 
forms of said parties,and promulgated to the people of the United 
States, and held out as the articles of faith of the respective par- 
ties, advocated by campaign speakers of both parties, and adopted 
by the people of the United States at the polls in November, 1900. 

ow, each and every member of this House, elected as a Demo- 
crat or Republican or as indorsers of said platforms, or either of 
them, from a moral standpoint is bound to carry out the will of 
the electors by whose votes each and eyery one of us has the honor 
of being a member of the greatest legislative body on earth, of 
the greatest country on earth; anda failure tostand by and carry 
out a principle so clearly expressed in each of the said platforms 
Boal meet with a fitting rebuke at the polls at the next election. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen may ask, Is irrigation by the Govern- 
ment necessary? I answer yes, for the following reasons: 

The overcrowded condition of the population in the East in 
nearly every department, especially that of farming, demands 
that a safety valve whereby this condition may be relieved should 
be created. Farmers, young and old, all over the Eastern, Cen- 
tral, and Southern States are looking to the arid regions for homes, 
the supply in the vicinity of each having been long since exhausted. 
The West is the only region to which each of those longing to 
lead a rural life upon his own freehold can look with any degree 
of hope. Will you blast this hope or will you grapple with the 
situation, and by your votes say to these ambitious home lovers 
and home builders, behold, we have stayed the flood waters of the 
mountain streams that the desert may ome covered with ver- 


dure, that you and your posterity may own and till, holding the 
same as an eternal heritage? 
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It is also necessary to provide some means of relieving the North 
Atlantic States from the great influx of foreign immigrants. The 
number of immigrants who have arrived in the United States 
within the four months ended April 30, 1902, is nearly double that 
of either of the two preceding years; that is to say, the number 
of immigrants who arrived in the United States during the first 
four months of 1900 is 149,994; for the same period in 1901, 
154,042, and for the same months in 1902, 233,087. This last rate 
continued throughout the year would make a total increase for 
the year of 699,261. This immense increase annually will sorely 
tax the assimilative powers of the United States to their very ut- 
most extent, for these people must find employment in the t 
or South, or go West and enter the agricultural arena and begin 
the fight for existence, or, failing in these, turn tramp and become 
a menace to the lives and property of the people. 

It is also necessary to foster irrigation for the reason that mak- 
ing of an increased and increasing number of homes in the arid 
region will create a necessary additional market for a large por- 
tion of all products of the Eastern, Central, and Southern fac- 
tories; a million settlers or homesteaders means a million con- 
sumers, besides their families. The South furnishing the cotton 
and products of the mill, the great empire of New York will find 
a growing market for her textiles, furnishing goods, gloves and 
mittens, leather and leather goods, publications, paper, musical 
instruments, refined sugars, carpets and rugs, hosiery and knit 
goods, hats, worsted goods, and various other articles; Massachu- 
setts would experience an increased and increasing demand for 
the products of her cotton mills and shoe factories; Pennsylvania 
will have to increase the capacity and output of her iron and 
glass works; Virginia will find it necessary to increase her acre- 
age of tobacco and the capacity of her factories; Kentucky will 
experience a new and wing demand for her tobacco, hard 
woods, and the products of her wagon and plow factories; Ohio, 
Illinois, and Michigan will have to rise earlier and work later to 
meet the demands of this new empire for the products of these 
States, respectively; so each and every State east of the one hun- 
dredth meridian will be a beneficiary of this national enterprise. 

It is also necessary for the United States Government to inau- 
gurate this system, because it is a well-known fact that the range 
of the arid regions is so diminishing annually as to endanger the 
stock business of that section, upon which a large portion of the 
Eastern people are dependent as a source of meat supply, it being 
only a question of time when the stock raisers can no longer de- 
pono upon the range, and they will have to resort to the irrigated 

ds to sustain their stock or retire from business. The latter 
course, if adopted by them, would result in such a diminution of 
the meat supply as to place the American laborer on a par with 
his foreign competitor, who boasts of his occasional neial 
ability to supply his family with meat one meal per week and 
more frequently one meal per month. 

It is also necessary to increase the acreage of the arid lands, 
for in this way only can we prevent the meat supply from being 
so greatly diminished as to make the stock industry susceptible 
to the machinations of the trusts, which without compunction 
rob the consumer and gloat over their success in . 
classes of peonio regardless of their financial condition. e 
golden hoof has been eulogized by celebrated writers for centuries 
in poetry and song, and while this character may obtain in some 
sections of the country, the golden hoof in the West or arid sec- 
tions is a destroyer of nature’s covering for the lands which, đe- 
nuded of their verdure year by year, augment the desert waste, 
which, thus unprotected, becomes heated and dry and is an in- 
creasing menace to the States east of and adjacent to the arid 
belt. In these arid wastes the simoon is born, which, rising, is 
carried by the winds into more favored regions and becomes a 
blighting sirocco, withering and destroying all vegetation in its 
pathway. 

It is also necessary to encourage the mining industry by the 
inauguration of national irrigation. Mines containing only low- 
grade ore, which can not now be profitably worked because of 
their remoteness from food supply, would, under a development 
of the now arid lands, add greatly to the output of the mines, the 
annual product of which, according to the latest authentic re- 
ports, amounts to $1,000,000,000. This would give employment 
to thousands of now idle men, and would become a benefit to 
every other industry in the United States, in that these miners 
would consume and necessarily have to purchase the products of 
every other industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been informed, whether credibly so or 
not, that Eastern and Southern farmers oppose this measure on 
the ground that they can not successfully compete with the 
Western farmer. In this they are mistaken, for the Western 
farmers are so handicapped by the long haul from West to East 
that they can not afford to ship anything to the East except cat- 
tle, sheep, and the metals from the mines, and so far as sheep 
and cattle are concerned, the demands for meat and the immense 
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supply heretofore furnished by the Western ranges being grad- 
y and surely diminished each succeeding year, admonish us 
that the destruction of the range means a great diminution in 
the supply of meat from that source, and that if the people of 
the East desire to eat meat, irrigation must furnish the Eastern 
deficit in the very near future. 

Irrigation, instead of being an injury to the Eastern and South- 
ern farmer, will prove of incalculable benefit to them, in that we 
are informed by the most recent census statistics that the agri- 
culturists of the country furnish the manufacturers with prod- 
ucts equal in value to nine-tenths of the cost of all factory 
products. Conceding this to be true, any increase in consumers 
would of necessity create additional demands for manufactured 
products, which in turn would require an additional number of 
men to increase the output commensurate with such demands, 
and the Eastern and Southern farmers would have to supply 
products equal to nine-tenths of the cost of the additional factory 
products. Thus it is seen that the farmer and manufacturer are 
mutually dependent on each other, and that any improvement in 
the one works an advantage to the other. In other words, the 
farmer is ary a! dependent on the factory for the market for the 
products of the farm, whereas the manufacturer is dependent on 
the farmer to the extent of all necessary farm products with which 
to conduct his business and largely dependent on the farm for a 
market for the products of the factory. In this the Eastern, Cen- 
tral, and Southern farmers will have the advantage of being the 
greatest beneficiaries, in that they will furnish an amount equal 
to the cost of nine-tenths of all factory products, a demand for 
which will be created by the reclamation of the arid region, it 
being a well-established fact that when the farmer is prosperous 
it means prosperity for all other industries. 

Mr. Chairman, the assertion may be made that irrigation by 
national aid is an experiment that may prove detrimental to the 
interests of this Government. For rer to this I am happy to 
say that reclamation of arid lands has long since passed the ex- 
perimental stage and exists now, and has existed for nearly four 
thousand years, as a fixed fact, and that it will prove beneficial 
requires only the formulation of the plans and construction of 
reservoirs and canals. The farmer with his laterals will furnish 
the proof which will demonstrate the great benefit arising from 
this enterprise. Two thousand and eighty-four years before the 
singing of the morning stars lulled to repose our infant Redeemer 
irrigation was being successfully conducted in and on the lands 
adjacent to the Nile. Lake Mares, a reservoir 50 miles in cir- 
cumference, was constructed, some historians affirm, by King 
Marias. Others affirm that it was constructed by Amenunhet 
the Third two thousand and eighty-four years before the birth of 
the meek and lowly Nazarene. is gigantic reservoir served a 
twofold 33 is to say, when the Nile was at flood and 
danger of overflow seemed imminent to the lands below the aque 
duct, the surplus waters were run into the reservoir and thus 
prevented overflow. The waters thus conserved were thus held 
until the Nile became low and drought threatened the farms. 
Then the waters were released, the lanes were watered, the soil, 
responding yielded, up the various products of garden and field 
in great abundance. 

Sesostris, who reigned in Egypt in the year 1491 B. C., is said 
to have had a great number of canals constructed for trade and 
irrigation, which canals were so numerous that it is estimated 
that they would convey nine-tenths of the water of the Nile for 
` domestic use and irrigation, leaving but one-tenth of the stream 
flowing into the Mediterranean Sea. When General Agathocles, 
a Syracusan, with his army invaded Egypt he wrote that the 
African shore was covered with 5 and large plantations 
and numerous canals by which the lands were watered. Fifty 
years later Polypus drew a similar picture of this successful farm- 
ing and gardening by means of ee irrigation. To protect 
the great city of Babylon from the overflowing of the Euphrates, 
a reservoir 42 miles in circumference and 35 feet in depth was 
constructed, to conserve the flood waters which in the dry season 
were conducted onto the lands, whereby the devastation by 
drought of that region was prevented. e Phoenicians were 
celebrated for their skillful and systematic manner of applying 
water to the lands for the purposes of irrigation. 

Rome, at one time martial mistress of the world, was in Nero’s 
time supplied with water by means of nine separate aqueducts, 
aggregating 255 miles in length, which delivered, according to 
estimates, 173,000,000 gallons of water daily. Irrigation was in- 
troduced into France by the Romans. The Nismes conduit was 
constructed nineteen years before Bethlehem was immortalized 
by the birth of Christ. This conduit delivered to the people for 
domestic use and to the lands for irrigation 14,000,000 ons of 
water daily. China dates its early irrigation enterprises far back 
into remote antiquity, while numerous tanks, dams, canals, aque- 
ducts, pipes, and pumps in Assyria, Mesopotamia, and Ceylon 


knowledge of irrigation than they have ever been credited with. 
In fact, the historian tells us that irrigation methods antedate the 
most authentic history of this system of utilizing waters for re- 
claiming arid lands. Re: ting irrigation, Cato, two hundred 
years B. O., wrote very intelligently about the benefits and advan- 
tages of applying water for purposes of irrigation of farm lands. 
apan is also noted for its magnificent and extensive irrigation 
system, and itis estimated that at least two-thirds of the 12,500,000 
acres of land under cultivation, by which the population consist- 
ing of 41,000,000 of souls is sustained, are rendered fertile and 
productive. Even the islands of the sea, that is to say, Mada- 
gascar, Madeira, Java, and Sicily, and the island of Lombeck 
utilize the waters for p ses of irrigating the lands, and rely 
upon this system to sustain the farm and garden. pes in the 
valley of the Po has engaged in irrigation since the early ages, 
and as late as the year A. D. 1895 the bulk of farm products in 
that country was the result of irrigation. Spain, since Roman 
and Moorish times, has engaged and is now conducting success- 
fully and promoting irrigating systems whereby about 6,000,000 
acres of land are being regularly and successfully cultivated. In 
India this system is said to be more extensive than in any other 
rt of the world. From Lahore, in the northwest, to Calcutta, in 
he southeast, a distance of nearly 1,400 miles and covering a ter- 
ritory not less than 100 miles wide, a r portion of the lands 
is cultivated by irrigation. The great at Bhutan, which 
supplies the Nira canals, is 4,067 feet long and 180 feet high, by 
means of which the waters are conserved and through these 
canals conveyed onto said territory for purposes of irrigation. It 
is also estimated that in this region 6,000,000 acres of land are 
annually served with water, the flowage of 300,000 shallow wells; 
thus it is demonstrated that wells may be resorted to as a pos- 
sible means of reclaiming arid lands, 

Mr, Chairman, we now turn from the Old World to the New 
and find that the practice of irrigation by the people of the Orient, 
in ancient as well as zuodern times, has, in a great measure, ob- 
tained and now obtains in the Occident. . Prescott, in his 
Conquest of Peru, tells us that in Peru waters for irrigation 
were carried by means of canals and subterranean aqueducts on 
a noble scale; one of said canals traversed the district of Con- 
desynos and is estimated to be 500 miles in length. The Argen- 
tine Republic, according to most authentic reports, has had and 
now has 1,759,600 acres of land under irrigation. The Spaniards 
were greatly ee when they invaded Mexico to find that ir- 
rigation was ively and very successfully conducted. In 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona, and extending through Mex- 
ico and Central America and on into Peru, are found remains of 
what was once a most thorough system of utilizing the waters 
for reclamation of arid lands and are evidence of an early civili- 
zation in those sections of country. On both slopes of the Andes, 
long before occupation of that country by the Spanish and Portu- 

ese, irrigation is shown to have flourished, as is demonstrated 
y prehistoric works which are found in those sections of country. 

In the United States irrigation was introduced by the Mormons 
under Brigham Young in 1847, and the wisdom and great busi- 
ness ability of this man as a leader are demonstrated by the great 
State of Utah in all her resources of every character. Under his 
guidance and direction the sagebrush plain and the rugged moun- 
tain side have been transformed into beautiful farms, gardens, 
orchards, homes, and magnificent cities, and this has been brought 
about alone through the application of the methods of irrigation. 
Yet this great inland empire has hardly been touched. From 
Utah this system radiated to the States of Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, California, and the Territories, to which system is due the 
wealth of said States and Territories, but this has taxed the ordi- 
nary flowage susceptible to appropriation by the individual to its 
utmost extent, and further development and improvement is im- 

ssible without a conservation of forest and stream, so as to 

ish additional waters for extending to unreclaimed lands the 
blessings of irrigation. 

Mr. Chairman, the next query that may be made by gentlemen 
of this House is this: Is it possible to compensate the reclamation 
fund by distributing the cost of constructing reservoirs, canals 
conduits, and dams among the purchasers or homesteaders? And 
for reply to this query, will say I sincerely believe that but few, 
if any, of the many investments will fail to reimburse the fund, 
and that, taken as a whole, the proceeds of the sale of lands under 
all the reservoirs will more than reimburse the reclamation fund; 
and this fund, when reimbursed, will be enabled to construct ad- 
ditional reservoirs, the cost of which will again be replaced by 
the sale of lands under these new and additional reservoirs. Thus 
will the fund revolve until all available waters shall have been 
exhausted, and the original amount will at the close of this great 
work remain in the Treasury Department, subject to the disposi- 
tion and will of some future Congress. 

I have made these assertions because I am fully acquainted with 


are evidences of an early civilization, having a more perfect | the systems of irrigation now in use in my own and adjoining 
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States. In my State I know of my own knowledge that hundreds 
of people have secured good homes and profitable farms at a very 
nominal cost to the individual. In most cases the cost to the 
rancher for water for his homestead has not cost to exceed $5 per 
acre, and this was paid in work by a man, or man and team, at a 
time when they could not utilize their labor on the farm. It would 
be difficult to determine the exact cost of irrigation per acre in the 
United States for the reason that most of these improvements 


have been made by contributions of labor. In foreign countries | 


wherever the governments have inaugurated this system we have 


been furnished by the historian with actual cost of construction | 


of the various reservoirs and canals. The principal ones noted by 
me in a most thorough search are as follows: 

The Upper Ganges system in India consists of 890 miles of main 
canals with 3,700 tributaries, 17 immense dams, and serves 1,205,- 
000 acres of land, the total cost of which is estimated at $14,644,000, 
or $12.15 peracre. The lower Ganges system consists of 531 miles 
of main canals, 1,854 distributaries, and serves 620,000 acres, the 
total cost of which was $7,000,000, or $11.29 per acre. In the 
Bombay Presidency, in the year 1889, out of 915,000 acres under 
the canals, 839,000 acres were irrigated by a system which cost 
$10,792,000, or $12.86 per acre. In the Punjab district the works 
constructed in the twelfth century, or 700 years ago, are still in 
use. The West Jumna Canal cost up to 1890, $8,000,000. This 
system embraced 84 miles of main canal, 1,110 distributaries, and 
served 2,000,000 acres, the average cost per acre being $4. 

In France 13 different canals and reservoirs along the river 
Loire have been constructed, at a cost of 41,460,000 francs, and 
the lands thereunder increased by reason of said improvements 
from $44 to $300 per acre. In the Indus Valley 1.479 miles of 
canals, etc., were constructed, at a cost of $7,872,000, and serves 
1,148,000 acres of land. The cost of said improvements per 
acre was $6.82. This includes the Labour branch, 1 . 
522,000 acres. In the Maras Presidency, as reported by Richa 
J. Hinton, there is a population of 31,000,000 souls. This presi- 
dency has constructed a system which serves 6,000,000 acres and 
cost $32,488,000, or $5.41 per acre. In Denmark there are 145 
miles of canals, which in 1890 carried 22,000 second-feet of water, 
the principal part of which was used and to be used in the recla- 
mation of the desert of Julland, and while the historian fails to 
give total cost and acreage, he affirms that the lands by reason of 
this system advanced in value $80 per acre. 

At the meeting of the Trans-Mississippi Congress, in 1901, Mr. 
O'Donnell gave a history of irrigation in the Yellowstone Valley, 
which is su tially as follows: A 

This valley in 1884 was an alkali desert, supporting only the 
buffalo and antelope. The area of this valley was estimated at 
60,000 acres, all of which was comparatively worthless, which 
was reclaimed by means of a system which cost $250,000, or $4.16 

r acre. On this small area are nine school districts and school- 

ouses; it maintains a pay roll of $275,000 per annum, the aggre- 
gate value of the property at this time being estimated at $6,000,000, 
all of which has been the result of a disbursement of $4.16 per 
acre. A number of estimates have been made by the Geological 
Survey for reservoirs and dams along Kings River in California, 
one of which reservoirs, to be formed by a dam at Dusy Meadows— 
dam estimated at 120 feet in height, to be built of loose rock, with 
a storage capacity of 16,850 acre-feet—will cost, if constructed, 
$538,860, or $32 for each acre. 

At Longs Meadow, on the same river, it is estimated that the 
cost of constructing irrigation works will be $28 per acre-foot. 
At Clarks Valley, on the same river, a reservoir with dam 85 
feet high, storage capacity of 120,199 acre-feet, to cost $1,331,025, 
or $11.05 per acre-foot; but should this dam be made 105 feet in- 
stead of 85 feet in height, the storage capacity would be increased 
to 217,196 acre-feet at an estimated cost of $2,206,822, or $10.15 
peracre. The Pine Flat reservoir, on the same river, to consist 
of adam 140 feet high, will have a capacity of 78,197 acre-feet 
and is estimated to cost $1,750,000, or 822.38 per acre. These 
estimates seem very large, but when contrasted with the uses to 
which these lands may be 8 is to say, for the purpose of 

wing citrous fruits and grapes—the value of the land thus 
improved is much greater than ordinary agricultural land, orange 
lands frequently selling at from $200 to $400 per acre. 

The San Carlos reservoir in Arizona, estimated to cost $1,040,000, 
will serve 100,000 acres at an average cost per acre-foot of $10.40. 
While these estimates as to the improvements along Kings River 
and also in Arizona exceed $10 per acre-foot, there are numerous 
long narrow valleys among the Rockies which can be irrigated at 
a cost of from $? to $3 per acre, which, in my judgment, would 
bring the average cost of all the reservoirs down to less than $10 
per acre. 


Mr. Chairman, gentleman may ask, Will the people purchase 


and settle up these lands if reclaimed? To this we answer that 
twice the amount—nay, more than is susceptible to irrigation— 
would be eagerly sought after and filed upon immediately upon 


its being placed on the market. Mr. J. D. Whelpley states that 
on the opening of the Kiowa Reservation 167,000 people filed ap- 

lications, whereas only 13,000 could be accommodated, thus show- 
ing that 154,000 people were turned away disappointed and made 
to follow agaiust their wills a business other than farming. It is 
also shown by statistics within reach of everyone present that 
about 50 per cent only of the lands filed upon since 1862 to date 
have ever been patented—that is to say, of 1,345,000 filings, only 
637,000 have ever been carried into patents. 

The total number of acres covered by these filings is 180,000,000, 
whereas 86,000.000 acres only have been patented. This is 
largely due to the fact that the first settlers appropriated all of 
the available flowage of the various streams, thus exhausting the 
spring and summer flow of those streams, resulting in an aban- 
donment of over 700.000 filings, which would now represent, had 
water been made available by the Government by conserving the 
waste waters of winter and early spring, about 700,000 farms— 
beautiful homes, with church spires gleaming everywhere—while 
villages, towns, and magnificent cities, with all incident indus- 
tries, would decorate this now barren and almost worthless terri- 
tory. Now, if 700,000 persons have been disappointed by failure 
to secure homes in the past, is it possible for us with a constantly 
and rapidly increasing population to form any idea as to the num- 
ber of home seekers who in the future will meet like disappoint- 
ments? But it would be safe to say that the number may be 
reckoned by millions instead of thousands, and we are confronted 
with the fact that with this constantly increasing demand for 
lands there will be a constantly decreasing supply until the whole 
areais exhausted. 

Mr. Chairman, the arid region will not only furnish lands for 
the home lover and an opportunity for the home builder, but it 
also furnishes a climate so free from malarial conditions that dis- 
eases indigenous to lower altitudes are seldom known. The nights 
are almost invariably cool in a large part of this section, so that 
man, wearied by the labors of the day, enjoys a peaceful rest and 
rises in the morning invigorated for the duties of the day. Here 
also is a country to be enjoyed by the invalid who desires to escape 
the unbearable heat of the city or lower altitude, while located 
in this vast domain are hot springs innumerable, so celebrated for 
their medicinal properties and curative powers that I am inclined 
to believe that these were the fountains of youth to discover 
which Ponce de Leon made an unsuccessful search, of which he 
knew by tradition only, while we know that those traditions have 
become historic facts. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, my Zuty compels me to say that if 
we wish to expand the business of the factory by creating a mar- 
ket for its 3 if we wish to relieve the overpopulated con- 
dition of the Eastern States; if we wish to conserve our popula- 
tion and prevent a large portion of it from migrating to other 
countries; if we wish to make valuable 55.000, 000 acres of land 
now valueless; if we wish to construct a safeguard against East- 
ern drought; if home building is but another name for upbuilding 
of the nation. as has been asserted, and wisely too, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States; if we would reduce the taxes of the 
arid West by doubling the acreage of cultivated land, we must, 
to accomplish these results, adopt the methods provided for in 
this bill as our only hope, that hope which the poet so beautifully 
described when he said: 


Eternal hope, 
When ponder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes 
To sound the march of time, 
Thy joyous youth began, 
But not to fade, 
When all your sister planets have decayed; 
When wrapt in flames, 
The realms of ether glow. 
And heaven's last thunder 
Shakes the world below, 


dismayed, 
Shalt o'er the rahe smile, 
And light the torch 
At nature's funeral pile. 
Loud applause. 
The CHAIR 
ment as amended. 
Nr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I have another amend- 
ment to this amendment that I desire to offer. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send up his amend- 
ment and it will be reported to the committee. 
Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman,I understand that 
debate on this section is closed. 
The CHAIRMAN. Debate is closed. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
At the end of section 4, 5, line 25, add the following: 
“And no contract for the construction of any irrigation works, reservoir, 
canals, or ditches shall be made until such proposed contract shall have hren 
to and approved by Congress.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 


The question is on the committee etnend- 
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The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes a r to have it. 

Mr. Y of New York. I call for a division. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 24, noes 70. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
committee as amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


S 8ko. 5. That the entryman upon lands to be irrigated by such works shall 
in addition to compliance with the homestead laws, reclaim at least one-half 
of the total area of his nuy for agricultural purposes, and before receiving 
patent for the lands covered by his entry shall pay to the Government the 
charges apportioned against such tract, as provided in section 4. No right 
to the use of water for land in private ownership shall be sold for a tract ex- 

ing 160 acres to any one landowner, and no such right shall permanent! 
attach until all payments therefor are made. The annual installments sha! 
be paid to the receiver of the local land office of the district in which the 
land is situated, and a failure to make any two 3 when due shall 
render the entry subject to cancellation, with the forfeiture of all rights 
under this act, as well as of any itt already paid thereon. All moneys 
received from the above sources shall be paid into the reclamation fund. 
ters and receivers shall be allowed the usual commissions on all moneys 
for lands entered under this act. 
The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 3 strike out the word “‘irrigable.”* 

In lines 1, 11, and 12 strike out the words “and no such sale shall be made 
to any landowner unless he be an actual bona fide resident on such land, or 
occupant thereof residing in the neighborhood of said land.” 


[Mr. HEMENWAY addressed the committee. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I move that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto be closed in ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado moves that 
debate on the pending section and amendments thereto be closed 


in ten minutes. 
Mr. MONDELL. I move to amend that motion and that de- 


bate close in five minutes. . 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I accept that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming moves to 
amend by providing that debate shall close in five minutes. 


The question was taken, and the amendment to the motion was 


to. A 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Colorado as amended. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I now yield four minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I make a ER of order on that. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, how did the gentleman from 
Tne RE Bord of that ten minutes to yield? 

eC MAN. There are but five minutes, and the Chair 
does not think the gentleman from Wyoming is entitled to yield. 
The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. MANN, is recognized. [Laugh- 
ter. 

r. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I should have 
taken up the time of the committee at this stage of the proceed- 
ings if it had not been for the splendid speech of my friend from 
pani [Mr. Hemenway]. I do not agree with him that the 
proposition in this bill means that the arid lands shall be irri- 

ted at the expense of the pockets of the farmers of Indiana and 
fiinois. I happen to be one of the farmers of Illinois myself 
E „and I trust the tleman from Indiana is one of the 

armers of Indiana. [Laughter.] 

Under this bill there is no provision that any of the money paid 
into the Treasury by the farmers of Indiana and Illinois sha 
used for the irrigation of the arid lands. It is proposed bythe 
bill, substantially, that money derived from the arid lands them- 
selves shall be used to make-them irrigable. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Does not that money belong to the 
United States Treasury? 

Mr. MANN. That is very true. The lands belong tothe United 
States Treasury, but the lands as they are now are valueless. 
They will pay for themselves. But let me call the attention of 
the gentleman from Indiana to a proposition which he might 
have objected to in the House. ` 

We 8 gave away all the lands in Oklahoma, lands which 
belon to the Government and to the People, lands which were 
valuable, lands which, if they had been sold for their real value, 
would have put money into the pockets of the farmers of Indiana 
and Illinois, or saved money to their ‘kets; and yet there was 
no man in this House so small minded as to object to the provi- 
sion of these people going out into the lands of the West and tak- 
ing them upon the same terms that the farmers of Indiana and 
the farmers of Illinois obtained their lands from the Govern- 


ment. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Does the gentleman from Illinois want 
the farmers of the arid lands to take the same line that the set- 
tlers of Indiana and Illinois did when they got theirs? 


Mr. MANN. Oh, the 5 question answers itself. 


The proposition before the House shows what is desired, but the 
farmers of Indiana obtained their land from the Government by 
the grace of the Government and not in return for the payment 
15 ve value of the land. They paid practically nothing for the 


Most of them received land for a nominal sum or for no sum 
at all. These lands in Indiana and Illinois belonged to the people 
of the 3 Who lived to the east at that time. The people of 
the East, with large-minded ideas, with a splendid conception of 
the possibilities of the West and of the country, urged their citi- 
zens to take the lands in the West, and to-day the 1 of the 
East, with still large- minded conceptions of the possibilities of the 
West, propose to make the arid lands of the West bloom and blos- 
som with the splendid results of industry. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

bee question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 6. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to use the reclamation fund for the operation and maintenance of all 
reservoirs and irrigation works constructed under the provisions of this act: 
Provided, That when the Tornas uired by this act are e for the 
major portion of the lands irrigated from the waters of any of the works 
herein provided for, then the ma ment and operation of such irrigation 
works shall pass to the owners of the lands irrigated thereby, to be main- 
tained at their expense under such form of organization and under such 
rules and regulations as 1 be acceptable to the Secretary of the Interior: 
Provided, That the title to the reservoirs and the works necessary for their 
protection and operation shall remain in the Government until otherwise 
provided by Congress. 

The following amendment was recommended by the committee: 

On page 5, after the word to,“ in line 22, insert “and the management 
and operation of.“ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Chairman, no measure 
fraught with greater moment to the country has been before 
this Congress. The stability of a republican form of government 
depends much 17 5 the prosperity, contentment, and happiness 
of see people, istress, discontent, and porary, are the enemies 
of g government and the breeders of anarchy and disorder. 
35 Which tends to promote prosperity and happiness 
by benefiting any considerable number of citizens without injury 
to others should certainly meet with most favorable consideration 
at the hands of the 3 body. 

The very essence of this bill is home building. This is its aim, 
ys, and object. If it will not do this, it should be defeated. 

it will do this, then the reason for its defeat must be strong 
and convincing. The home is the unit of our Government. It 
is the real source from which springs our strong and intense love 
for our country and its institutions. Along with the desire for 
liberty and the right to worship God according to the dictates of 
their own conscience which impelled the Pilgrim Fathers to dare 
the dangers of a trackless sea and face the terrors of an unknown 
land there was also the strong hope of building homes for them- 
selves. From that day to this we have been a home- i 
ple. To own in his own right a plat of ground, however small; 
to live in his own cottage, however humble, and to sit at his own 
fireside with his wife and children around him has been the acme 
of the heart's desire of the true American. 

The man who owns a home is a better man, a truer citizen, a 
more loyal American than he who owns none. Take the renter 
from the farms of the East, where the products of his labor goes 
to enrich another; take the laborer from the crowded tenements 
of the cities, where his family lives in squalor and distress, and 

lace him on a part of our national domain with the hope of its 
ing his own some time; let him have room to breathe the pure 
mountain air and drink in the unpolluted sunlight of God's blue 
sky. and the seeds of anarchy and lawlessness will shrink and die, 
while love for family and country will well up in the heart and 
grow stronger and stronger from day to day. 
The flag of freedom will take on a better and a grander mean- 
ing to him, Its waving folds, its starry field of azure hue, and 
its gleaming bars will be pregnant with hope and meaning, and 
instead of hating he will love, instead of cursing he will praise, 
instead of forsaking he will protect and defend with hislife. The 
home is the citadel of our nation, the inner fortress of our defense, 
the bulwark of our institutions, and the hope of our liberties. 

Truly did President Roosevelt sum up the fruits of this bill 

when he said: 


Our people as a whole will profit, for successful home-making is but an- 
other name for the apbuilding of the nation. s 2 


A NONPARTISAN MEASURE. 


It is a matter of congratulation that this measure can be con- 
sidered free from i ip. Itis not a political question and 
politics has cut no figure in its preparation and report. It is a 
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bill framed in accordance with the demands of all 
ties. The Republican party in its last platform d 

In further pursuance onsta Repu 
vide free — on dae punis ernie. 3 oe 8 ri 
islation to reclaim the arid lands of the United States, reserving control of 
8 8 of water for irrigation to the respective States and Terri- 

And the Democratic platform said: : 

We favor an intelligent system of improving the arid lands of the West, 
storing the waters for purposes of irrigation and the holding of such lands 
for actual settlers. 

While this measure has not been specifically indorsed, it is be- 
lieved by those who framed it to be in accordance with those plat- 
forms. It was drafted by those who are acquainted with irri- 
gation and who are familiar with the conditions existing in the 
arid-land States. At the beginning of this session of Congress a 
committee of 17, of which I had the honor to be a member, was 
appointed from the different States and Territories interested in 
this matter to prepare a bill. This committee worked long and 
laboriously, and after much discussion, many compromises, and 
most careful consideration, this bill was unanimously agreed 
upon, The committee was made up without regard to politics, 
and in the discussion and preparation of this measure politics re- 
ceived no consideration whatever. It may not be—doubtless is 
not—a perfect measure, but we believe that it is as nearly perfect 
as can be secured, The defects in a proposition like this will ap- 

only when its apena is attempted, and whatever defects 
o appear can be, and doubtless will be, remedied by further leg- 


islation. 
AN ADMINISTRATION MEASURE. 

While it is true that this is not a political subject or bill, it is, 
nevertheless, what may be called an Administration measure. 
President Roosevelt, in his message to Congress, took strong 

munds in favor of national aid for irrigation. He is the first 
ident who has urged the matter in a message to Congress, 
and this has been one of the great factors in concentrating public 
sentiment upon this subject. It gave a wonderful impetus to the 
cause. His pomno is very pronounced. The subject is not re- 
ferred to in his 3 in a merely passing way, but is given 
much prominence, and he discusses the matter with clearness and 
force, such as has not been s by anyone. Our ears still 
ring with the arguments of the able statesmen and leaders of this 
House that we should stand by the Administration, even though 
we may not approve the measure it advocates. 
ile I am not one of those who think that simply because the 
President recommends a matter it should be passed, because I 
believe in the existence of the three coordinate branches of the 
Government and that it is the duty of the President to recom- 
mend and the duty of the legislative branch of the Government 
to investigate and legislate in accordance with what they deem 
best for the interests of the country, even though it may not he 
in accord with the recommendations of the President, yet those 
who speak so often about standing by the Administration in all 
things certainly should be the last ones to oppose a measure of 
this character, and therefore we confidently expect that those 
able statesmen who have grown gray in the service of their coun- 
try and whose loyalty to the party and to the Administration can 
not be questioned will cheerfully unite in support of a measure 
which is so heartily indorsed and urged by the Administration 
CONSTITUTIONALITY. 


We are met at the threshold of the discussion of this bill with 
the same objection that has met every great question in the past; 
with the same obstacle that has been in the way of every upward 
and onward growth of our nation since its foundation; with the 
same reason that would dwarf, throttle, and destroy our national 
life and progress—it is unconstitutional. How often have we 
heard that cry! What great measure has ever been presented for 
our country’s welfare that has not been met with this objection? 
The pathway of our national progress to glory and greatness is 
strewn with the fragments of constitutional objections. 

A protective tariff, under which our home industries have been 
fostered and developed until we are able to supply our own mar- 
kets and also reach out for the markets of the world; under which 
the farmer has secured a market for his produce at fair and re- 
munerative prices; under which the manufacturer has been able 
to sell his products and develop and broaden his industries, and 
under which the laborer of the country has had his wages main- 
tained at a scale nowhere equaled was unconstitutional. The 
national banking system of this country was pronounced uncon- 
stitutional. The inauguration of the system of internal improve- 
ments that has done so much for the building up of Commerce 
and the country was unconstitutional. 

The limitation placed on the extension of slavery was uncon- 
stitutional. The salvation and preservation of the Union itself 
was declared to have been done gh unconstitutional means, 
The issuance and redemption of the greenbacks was unconstitu- 


litical par- 


tional. The throttling of polygamy at the very threshold of the 
national capital was unconstitutional. e growth of the nation 
in the acquisition of Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines was 
unconstitutional. But, notwithstanding all this, the nation still 
lives, the Constitution still lives, and the zenith of our nation’s 
glory has not yet been reached. 

The Constitution, instead of being an instrument to strangle 
and destroy national growth and development, is the very soul 
and life of the nation in expanding and broadening as the neces- 
sities of civilization and development demand. The extent of 
our greatness hasnot yet been measured. With relentless power ` 
these constitutional quibbles have been and will be brushed aside, 
that our nation may grow and develop into the great Republic, 
the admiration and hope of mankind, the exemplar and the ideal 
of all liberty-loving people. That this objection to the bill under 
consideration will meet the same fate we do not doubt, and should 
the question ever come up for consideration before the Supreme 
Court, there can be no question but thatits decision will add life 
and not death to the Constitution. . 

The President well said in his message: 

It is as right for the National Government to make the streams and rivers 
of the arid region useful by engineering works for water storage as to make 
useful the rivers and harbors of the humid region by engineering works of 
another kind. The storing of the floods in reservoirs at the headwaters of 
our riversis but an enlargement of our present policy of river control under 
which levees are built on the lower reaches of the same streams, 

Is it true that the Government is so tied by this fundamental 
law that it can not improve its own property, that it can not care 
for its own? The mere statement of such a proposition would 
om to be sufficient fot — ro ahon; 15 i 

e main purpose of this bill is to reclaim worthless proper 
of the Government and make it valuable. The Goverment: 2 
constructed levees along the Mississippi River. Why? Ostensibly 
to aid commerce; primarily to protect farms and lands from de- 
struction by overflow. Not public lands, either, but private lands. 
If the Government can do this, why can it not turn water onto 
its and worthless lands to make them valuable and productive? 
The Government has granted swamp lands to the States upon the 
condition that they will reclaim them. If it can do this, can it not 
provide for the irrigation and watering of its own lands in its own 
way and by the exercise of its own power? 

e Government has granted millions of its public domain di- 
rectly to railroad companies in order that might be built 
across the continent. Some there be who condemn this policy: 
and yet no one can cross this continent and not realize the im- 
measurable benefit that has been brought to the nation by the 
construction of these roads, and no one can see the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties encountered and overcome and not appre- 
ciate that aid of this kind was necessary to secure the early 
construction of these roads. What was the object of these grants? 
Not for the benefit of the corporation or the individual but for 
the benefit of the nation, for the growth and development of the 

ple, and for the settlement and development of the public 
omain of the country. 

If the Goyernment can do this, if it can turn this property over 
to private individuals in order that its public domain may be 
settled, can it not take the proceeds of the sale of its public do- 
main and use them in reclaiming these public lands? ere are 
those who advocate the granting of a subsidy for the building up of 
the merchant marine. Some of those who advocate such a meas- 
ure are opposed to this bill. Iam in favor of the building up of 
the merchant marine, and I am in favor of a subsidy, if that will 
place the American flag upon the seas, but if we can use money 
of the Government for such a purpose—and I believe we can— 
surely the Government can use its money for reclaiming its own 
lands. If it can improve property of others, it certainly can im- 
prove its own. If it can pay others for improving its own prop- 
erty, it certainly can improve this property itself. 

at is the Government? Is it not the instrument of the peo- 
ple? The people are not for the Government, as some seem to 
think, but the Government is for the people, and I believe that 
under our Constitution any measure that results in great good 
to a great number of our people and tends to make the people 
happier, more prosperous, and more contented will find warrant 
under the Constitution. If we can expend millions in aid of 
commerce, we certainly can expend a few millions to create com- 
merce, 

We are not without authority in support of the constitution- 
ality of this measure. the Senate with scarcely a dis- 
senting vote. It was discussed and considered by that body, 
which contains some of the best constitutional lawyers of the 
day, and I am satisfied that if they had had any doubts as to its 
constitutionality those doubts would have been expressed, and I 
believe that we can confidently resolve the doubt, if any there be, 
in favor of this measure upon the authority of SPOONER as against 
JENKINS, and Hoar as against Ray. 
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PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 

Many have an erroneows idea as to the provisions of this bill 
and the amount of money that will be expended thereunder, and 
also as to the cost to the Government itself. What is the bill? 
What are its terms? 

The moneys received from the sale and disposal of public lands 
in Oregon, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming are placed in a 
fund called the reclamation fund, after deducting the amount 
necessary for the agricultural colleges and the fees and commis- 
sions of registers and receivers. 

Out of this fund the National Government proceeds to construct 
and maintain the irrigation works provided for in the bill, which 
are simply the reservoirs and main-line canals. I donot attempt 
to disguise the fact that this is just the same in the first instance 
as if the money were paid into the United States Treasury and 
then appropriated direct by Congress. Butthisis not all. en- 
ever a 8 work of reclamation is commenced or con- 
cluded, and a person takes up land to be irrigated from this work, 
in addition to complying with the requirements of the homestead 
law he must also pay to the United States Government the esti- 
mated cost of 8 i 6 his land. 

In other words, the Government gets its money back. This 
payman, it may be said, however, goes into the reclamation fund 
to be reexpended. This is true, but whenever the Government 
ceases to construct irrigation works and all the land is taken and 
paid for the fund is entire and can be turned back into the Gen- 
eral Treasury, so that in the end the Government will receive all 
of its og mages ere except, probably, such amount as may be ex- 
pended for maintenance. In other words, the effect of this bill is 
psa el to provide for a loan upon the part of the Government, 
without interest, in constructing these irrigation works. 

It is also provided that all irrigation works constructed by the 
Government other than reservoirs shall pass to the owners of the 
lands irrigated thereby, to be maintained at their expense when- 
ever the major portion of the land irrigated has been paid for. 
Consequently the only permanent expense to the Government 
will be from the management and operation of the reservoirs 
constructed and the works necessary for their protection and 

tation. 

Home building is insured, because no one can acquire this land 
without living on it for five years. There can be no speculation 
or monopoly, because, in addition to the five years’ residence, no 
homesteader can take more than 160 acres, and in many cases he 
can take no more than 40 or 80acres. There is an absolute guar- 
antee of home building and certain protection against land mo- 


nopoly. 
WORLD'S IRRIGATION, 


Irrigation is not a new thing. It dates far back toward the 
dawn of history. Indeed, we may not be far wrong in assuming 
that the Garden of Eden was watered by a system of irrigation 
under divine control, and it may be that one of the duties placed 
upon Adam and Eve was to look after the ditches furnishing water 
for the various flowers and trees and vegetables that grew in that 
beautiful garden. No doubt the grapes grown in the Land of 

» Canaan were grown under irrigation, and the children of the Land 
of Nod no doubt cultivated irrigated farms. The many remains 
of huge tanks, dams, canals, aqueducts, and other implements 
used in the transmission of water in Egypt, Assyria, Mesopotamia, 
India, Ceylon, and Italy prove that the ancients knew much of 
hydraulics and applied that knowledge to the fructification of 
their fields. 

Authentic history affirms that Lake Mœris was constructed two 
thousand and eighty-four years before Christ for the purpose of 
regulating the inundations of the Nile, and under the reign of 
Sesostris, one thousand four hundred and ninety-one years before 
Christ,in Egypt a great number of canals were cut for trade and 
irrigation; and it is said that the first canal to connect the Red 
Sea with the Mediterranean was designed by him and afterwards 
completed under the Ptolemies. The irrigation canals of Egypt 
are so numerous that it is estimated that not more than one-tenth 
of the water which enters Egypt by the Nile finds its way to the 
sea. The Assyrians seem to have been equally advanced in skill 
and ingenuity in developing irrigation systems along the other- 
wise desert valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

Indeed, the existence of the great and populous cities which 
history tells us flourished in Assyria, Egypt, and these other an- 
cient countries can not be accounted for except on the basis that 
the country was artificially watered. To-dayin Egypt the débris 
of ancient cities and habitations is dug up and used as a fertilizer 
upon lands devoted to agriculture. What a strange commentary 
upon the mutations of time. It is thought that the same country 

in Egypt now inhabited by 5,000,000 people was, during the time of 

the Puik inhabited by 20,000,000. Nearly every country 


of the Old World furnishes evidence of the existence of irrigation 
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Some of them are of prodigious and amazing extent, and 
the ruins of many towns and cities are silent witnesses, telling 
most graphically of the importance of these great works. 

The Nahrawan Canal in Assyria was over 400 miles long, with 
a width varying from 250 to 400 feet. It served not only as the 
great distributer of water to the fields along its banks, but also 
as a great highway of commerce and was a piece of engineerin 


works. 


skill hardly equaled by anything of its kind in these days o 
great engineering feats. In China irrigation has been practiced 
for thousands of years, and some of her canals are the most 
stupendous ever constructed. The great Imperial Canal has a 
length of over 650 miles. It is used not only for 0 but 
also for transportation. We need not go to the Old World, how- 
ever, for ancient irrigation. 

In our own country and in South America the remains of 
ancient irrigation works are to be found. Even in portions of the 
arid country, which we to-day ask the Government to assist in 
reclaiming. are found the remains and banks of ancient ditches 
constructed by people of whom we know but little, and proving 
to us that this barren country was once inhabited by a prosperous 
and progressive people. The ruins of ancient towns and irrigat- 
ing canals through Mexico and South America evidence an early 
civilization, perchance surpassing that of the present day. When 
the Spaniards invaded Peru they were astonished at the wonder- 
ful and stupendous irrigation works constructed in that Repel 
one of these being between four and five hundred milesin le: ; 

It is difficult to determine the area under irrigation, but ac- 
cording to the statements of Wilson the following estimate is 
given: 

The total area irrigated in India is about 25,000,000 acres; in Egypt, about 
6,000,000, and in Italy, about 3,700,000 acres. In Spain there are 500, Korosi 
in France, 400,000 acres, and in the United States, 4,000,000 acres of irrigat 
land. This means that crops are grown on 40,000,000 acres which but for irri- 

tion would be relatively n or not profitably productive. In addition 
eo these, there are some millions more of acres cultivated by aid of irrigation 
in China, Japan, Australia, Algeria, South America, and elsewhere. 

The estimate for the United States should be placed at about 
7,500,000 acres at the present time. In sapan about 8,000,000 
acres are irrigated; in Australia, several hundred thousand acres; 
in South America, three or four million acres. So that we may 
roughly estimate about 75,000,000 acres in the world to-day un- 
der irrigation; in other words, about the amount which, it is 
thought, can be brought under cultivation by national irrigation 
in this country. 

POSSIELE AMOUNT TO BE RECLAIMED AND COST. 

How much land will be reclaimed under this bill? To this ques- 
tion no definite or certain answer can be made. Estimates vary 
from 35,000,000, to 100,000,000 acres. In my judgment, 50,000,000 
acres is a reasonable estimate of the lands that can be directly 
reclaimed through irrigation enterprises; there may be more, 
there may be less. If this amount should be reclaimed it would 
mean much to the nation. This would be equal to a body of land 
of over 78,000 square miles in extent, or nearly twice the area of 
Pennsylvania, and much larger than the State of Illinois. 

About one-third of our national domain is a desert, producing 
naught but sage brush, grease wood, and cacti, fit only for graz- 
ing purposes, and much of it unfit for that. The greater portion 
of this vast territory never will be habitable, but the lands upon 
which water can be placed may be made as productive as the 
Garden of Eden itself. What can be done by irrigation is no 
longer a matter of speculation in this country. Private capital 
and private industry already have demonstrated its beneficent re- 
sults. Already 7,500,000 acres have been reclaimed and made to 
blossom as the rose. Valleys and plains which never knew life 
save that of the jack rabit, the coyote, chipmunk, lizard, and 
horned toads are now habitations of thousands of happy and pros- 
perous people, and cities and towns have sprung up as if by magic. 

The success of further development by privaté capital is most 
doubtful. In fact, many of these enterprises in the past have 
been far from remunerative to the original promoters, although 
of incalculable benefit to the settlers, the State, and the nation. 
In my own county several’ irrigation enterprises were put 
through, but the original promoters were thrown into bank- 
ruptcy and the ditches into the hands of receivers. This, I am 
informed, has been the result in many other portions of the 
country. To supplement the work of private capital is the ob- 
ject and purpose of this bill. 

The State and Territories named have an area of 1,522,145 
square miles, or 974,172,800 acres, or one-third of the area of the 
United States, exclusive of Alaska. Of this amount a little over 
one-half, or 535,486,731 acres, is public land and subject to settle- 
ment and entry under the land laws of the United States. Much 
of this land is rough and mountainous and unfit for anything but 
grazing, and the remaining portion is absolutely valueless with- 
out irrigation. The first settlers, naturally, located in the val- 
leys and along the streams. Private enterprise constructed the 
ditches which could be constructed at the least cost and which 
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would cover the most land and bring the best returns. Thepopu- 
lation of these States and Territories is 7,745,291, and of this Kan- 
sas and Nebraska have about one-third, or 2,536,795. 

With 50,000,000 acres irrigated and with the infiuence that this 
will exert upon the remaining portion, we may expect a wonder- 


ful increase in the population of this Territory. This land will 
be farmed most intensely, and probably will be equal in produc- 
tive power and supportive ability to three or four times the same 
amount of land in the East. It also must be remembered in this 
connection that this Western country is surpassingly rich in every- 
thing that goes to make a populous territory, except in agricul- 
tural lands. It has unlimited mining resources; the greatest forests 
in the United States are found here, and along the coast the com- 
mercial facilities are unrivaled. 

If the mining, manufacturing, and commercial industries are 
supplemented by agriculture the center of population of this 
country will continue to move westward, and it is not extrava- 
gant to estimate a population in this Western country within the 
next fifty years of twenty-five or thirty millions of people; in fact, 
I believe this to be a very conservative estimate. In my judg- 
ment also the irrigation of this amount of land, which is about 
one acre out of every ten of the arid and public lands, would not 
be limited in effect to lands actually irrigated, but there would be 
a marked effect upon the remaining portion. It would seem 
almost inevitable that there would be more moisture in the air, 
and, consequently, more precipitation. 

The result of this would be the improvement of the grasses, 
the improvement of vegetation upon the remaining lands, and 
grazing would be much more extensive and profitable than at the 
13 time. The hot winds of Kansas and Nebraska and other 

iddle States doubtless are largely the product of these vast, dry, 
hot, arid pama, If large areas are irrigated, instead of taking 
moisture from the air they will give ont moisture, and these hot, 
death-laden winds will be softened and laden with health and life 
for man, beast, and crops. Furthermore, the irrigation of these 
lands does not mean simply a farm house on every 40 or 160 acres 
of land, but along with the farms and the mines and the mann- 
facturing will come villages, towns, and cities. Railroads and tele- 
graph and telephone lines will be brought into operation. School- 

ouses will be constructed, church steeples will pierce the sky, 
and civilization will flourish and develop where before was ‘the 
solitude of the dead. 

What will be the cost of this work to the Government? This 
is a very pertinent question, and one that can not be very defi- 
nitely answered. e may get some idea, however, if we con- 
sider the cost of works already constructed in other countries, 
because the amount of difficulties to be encountered, the obsta- 
cles to be overcome, and the character of the work is substan- 
tially the same in all countries. 

In Richard J. Hinton’s report to the Senate the following facts 
are given asof the year 1890. In the Madras Presidency, in India, 
the irrigation works up to 1890 involved an investment amount- 
ing to $32,480,000, and the acreage watered was estimated at 
6,000,000, or an average cost of a little over $5 per acre. This, as 
I understand it, included not only the main canals but also 
numerous laterals. The Upper Ganges system has 890 miles of 
main canals with 3,070 distributaries and 17 great dams, and cost 
$14,644,000. The number of acres served was 1,205,000, making 
the average cost per acre a fraction over $11. 

In the Bombay Presidency the cost of the public canal is placed 
at $10,792,000 and the number of acres to be irrigated was 915,000, 
or an average cost of a fraction over $11 per acre. In Punjaub 
and Sind provinces the total expenditure for irrigation purposes 
is represented by $36,400,000, covering about 6,000,000 acres, or 
an average cost of $6 peracre. About one-half of this land, how- 
ever, is irrigated each year. In the Indus Valley about 1,148,000 
acres are irrigated, and the cost of the works up to 1890 had 
reached $7,872,000, or about $7 per acre. 

These figures will indicate that the cost of the works proposed 
under the present bill will not be so large as estimated by some. 
It is proposed under this bill that the Government shall construct 
only the reservoirs and the main works, or main canals. Expe- 
rience has shown that this is the least cost in reclaiming lands. 
I believe that many have an erroneous idea as to the extent of 
the Government work proposed. It is not proposed that the 
Government shall ac y reclaim the lands; it simply constructs 

the reservoirs, or main line canals, so as to make the water avail- 
able; the settler must do the remainder. He must build the 
ditches that lead the water from the reservoirs to and onto his 
land; he must build the ditches that lead the water from the main 
line canals to and onto his land; he must clear the land; he must 
level it and then construct the irrigating ditches to distribute 
the water over the land. The expense of this is very great. 


As illustrating it, and as illustrating the difference in value of 
the land before the settler does anything to improve it and after- 
wards, I will give the cost of land under a large irrigation canal 
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in my own county. Lands that are under the ditch, as we say— 
that is, lands that can be irrigated frôm the ditch—in their raw 
state and without any water right are worth from $5 to $10 an 
acre. The water right sells for $25 an acre, and this means that 
the water is brought within at least a half mile of the land to be 
irrigated, and this requires the construction of many lateral 
ditches from the main canal by the company itself, which is not 
contemplated by this bill on the part of the Government. This 
makes the land with the water right cost, or worth, from $30 to 
$35 an acre. 

After the land is leveled and the lateral ditches constructed, 
distributing water over the land, and it is seeded to grass, it is 
worth from $75 to $100 an acre, and the increase in value repre- 
sents very largely the actual expenditure of the farmer in putting 
his land to crop. From this it will be seen that the very least of 
the work in reclaiming is done when the Government constructs 
the reservoirs and main canals. The greater part must be done 
by the settlers themselves, and if it costs the Government 
$00,000,000 or $350,000,000 in the construction of its works, it 
means that in the reclamation of the lands the settlers will expend 
at least an equal amount and probably much more. 

It must not be overlooked. however, that the amount to be ad- 
vanced by the Government is limited to the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands. It may be one, two, or three millionsa year. A pitiful 
sum when we realize that we are to-day spending twenty-five 
or thirty millions a year for river and harbor improvements 
without hope or expectation of repayment, while in this case 
there is an express provision for the reimbursement of the Gov- 
ernment. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE CAN NOT TAKE UP THESE PROJECTS. 

There are but few irrigation projects now within the possibility 
of private capital. Private activity does not take up any enter- 
prise which does not offer with reasonable certainty a fair profit 
on the capital invested. As I already have said, the experience 
of irrigation companies heretofore has not been encouraging, the 
original promoters having made nothing, but, on the contrary, 
they have lost largely upon their investments. This makes cap- 
ital doubly cautious. The very nature of these enterprises makes 
them uninviting. There must be avery great outlay before any in- 
come whatever is received. The work must be continually looked 

after at considerable expense whether the water is used or not. 

It takes considerable time to prepare the land to be used for 
irrigation, and the men who take up lands are usually poor and 
with little capital. They develop their lands slowly, and if the 
water rights are purchased, the purchase must be made on long 
time at low rates of interest. If the water is rented and not pur- 
chased, it is rented only for the land actually cultivated, and as 
a result full returns do not come in for several years, and the re- 
currence of hard times in nine cases out of ten will bring loss and 
bankruptcy to the enterprise. Another difficulty is that most of 
the lands under such an enterprise are public lands, and these 
lands constitute no source of income until they are settled upon. 
The Government does nothing to improve the lands, buys no 
water rights, rents no water, and, therefore, a great portion of 
these lands would bring in no income whatever. 

The only way that private capital could irrigate these lands 
would be for the Government to turn them all over to some great ` 
company. This, of course, would not be thought of for one 
minute. But, it is said, why not turn the lands over to the 
States. This is not practicable, because the States would be 
limited in their operations within their own boundaries. They 
have no revenues to be used in engaging in these enterprises, and 
in many of them the lands to be reclaimed would be very limited 
in area. Practically the same objections apply to the States tak; 
ing charge of these lands as applies to the investment of private 
capital now. The only practical way is for the Government, as 
a great landowner, to do this work. 

The Government does not desire a profit on its investments. 
The Government has never gone into a money-making scheme, 
and never will. Hard times would not interfere with the prog- 
ress of the work. The moneys and revenues of the Government 
are sure. If it begins an enterprise, its continuance does not 
depend upon the condition of the money market or upon the pros- 

rity of the country, nor is the matter of profit any concern. 
155 reality, the great benefit to the Government comes from the 
building of the homes themselves and not from the money it re- 
ceives directly. Even if the Government did not receive any 
direct return from the laud, if a large number of prosperous 
homes are established the resulting benefit to the community, the 
county, the State, and the Government well repays for the outlay. 

One of the great canals in Spain cost $4,000,000, while the prod- 
uce earned by the administration of the canal amounted to only 
$7,400, and yet it is stated that— 


The business, however, far from being ruinous for the State, has largely 
compensated the outlay by creating great sources of wealth which deliver 
up to the public treasury a good part of their income. 
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Make valuable that which is valueless and you enrich the na- 
tion. Increase the homes of the country and you make stronger 
the pillars of government. Increase the taxable property of the 
country and you lighten the burdens of taxation to the people 
and make more certain the income for schools, city, county, State, 
and national purposes. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE BILL. 

Some oppose this bill and allege that it will injure the farmer 
of the East and Middle West. In their zeal and intense desire 
for his welfare they become eloquent in portraying the sterling 
honesty and stalwart independence of the farmer and they ago- 
nize over his toils and woes. No one admires the farmer more 
than we who urge this bill; no one sympathizes more than we; 
none realize more that he is one of the great mainstays of our 
national existence than do the advocates of this bill. We believe 
that he and his industry constitute the basic element of our na- 
tional perpetuity and prosperity. We have worked on farms and 
know the toils and beauties of the farmer’s life, although we may 
not have been such great farmers as our friends from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SIBLEY], Indiana [Mr. Hemenway], Ohio [Mr. Gros- 
VENOR], and New York [Mr. Payne]. 

We have not yet forgotten the days spent from early morning 
until late twilight behind the plow and handling the dusty hay in 
the hot and stuffy mow. The most vivid memories that we now 
have of the farmer’s life are the sound of the voice that drove 
away sweet sleep at 4 o’clock in the morning and the groaning of 
the cows as they grumblingly left their warm beds on frosty 
mornings that we might warm our bare feet. Yes, we know 
something of the farmer's life, and we would do nothing to make 
the burden heavier; but, on the contrary, we would do all we can 
to make it lighter. 

This bill is not for the benefit of farmers like those in this 
House, who own their broad acres, but who do not put the hand 
to the plow, swing the ax, or handle the hoe. The gentleman 
from Peons rania [Mr. SIBLEY] is a great farmer and does not need 
this bill, and Iam frank to say that it is not primarily for his benefit. 

The great object of this bill is to furnish homes for the home- 
less and farms for the farmless. The renters of Indiana, Ohio, 
and Illinois, and laborers crowded in the tenements of the large 
cities are the ones for whom this bill holds out relief. I know 
that in Ilinois the farm lands have reached exorbitant prices. 
and, in order that the owner may receive a tolerable perenta 
on a high valuation, the poor renter toils and sweats from early 
morning until fading twilight. He works sixteen hours a day, 
eight or more of which go to enrich and support his landlord. 
He barely makes a living for himself and family. 

There are thousands of laborers in our Eastern cities whose toil 
brings in only enough to maintain a miserable existence for them- 
selves and their families. Day after day the fruits of their labor 
go largely toenrich another. For these laborers and these rent- 
ers there is but little hope for the future. There is but little ho 
of gratifying the great desire of every American heart—that is. 
the desire to have ahome. To this class of people this bill offers 
hope. It comes as a harbinger of better days and of a better life. 
It offers to them a portion of God's footstool as their own and 
gives them the hope of an existence in which they can breathe the 
pure air and absorb the pure sunlight of heaven and expand and 
grow and develop into better men and into better citizens, 

We should not look at this bill from the sole standpoint of dol- 
lars and cents, of ei goa ame and expenditures. It has a 

der purpose and I believe there will be a grander result. 

e great result from this bill will be the happy homes that will 

be built in our own country and more loyal citizens to our flag 

and the principles it represents. To take the fruits of one’s toil 

and give to another, to work from day to day and eke out a 

mere miserable existence for oneself and family, to live without 

hope of bettering one’s condition, is not conducive to noble man- 
hood or loyal citizenship. 

A few years of such a life stifles and smothers the desire for 
something better, for something nobler, and instead of happy. 
loyal, and contented citizens there are discouraged, discontented, 
and disloyal citizens. Why? Those who live this way are with- 
out hope of anything better. For them there is no happiness: 
the Government means nothing to them except the agent of op- 
pression; the flag means nothing except the emblem of tyranny. 
Such a condition breeds anarchy and anarchists, disorder, and 
revolution. The foundations of our State rest upon the home 
builders and the home owners, and the more of these we have 
the firmer the foundation, and any bill that will make more homes 
and more home owners will do much to solve the social problems 
of discontent that agitate all countries, and that are the natural 
product of poverty and a congested population. Its beneficent 
results can not be measured in dollars and cents. Manhood, 
patriotism, love for family, and love for country flow from such 
& measure, and are infinitely more to be desired than the few dol- 
lars we propose to Spend. 


Objection is made to the bill because it is not demanded by the 


needs of the present age. Never before have there been so man 
of our people looking for homes, and where else could they loo 
but to the westward and to the north? As the western sun was 
the guide to those 5 who crossed the plains and 
scaled the mountains to find homes along the peaceful shores of 
the Pacific, so to-day are the homeless looking westward and 
northward with hope and anticipation. Last year over 12,000,000 
acres of the public domain were taken by the home seeker and 
home builder. This was not choice land, but it probably was the 
pick of that which was left. Log huts have been built with their 
mud chimneys. 

The little garden patch has been cleared and cultivated; a few 
cattle have been turned out upon the hills to graze, and, though 
the prospects may be dark, or would seem so to you and me, yet 
in many homes on this 12,000,000 acres of land the star of hope 
twinkles brightly and the spirit of liberty reigns exultant with 
home and independence in fruition. These settlers are better 
men, more loving husbands and fathers, and more loyal citizens 
than they were in the East or Middle West. 

Thousands are going from Iowa and other States of this nation 
to sg north, to take up lands and build up homes beneath a for- 
eign flag. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, of Canada, said a few days ago: 

Ihope to have an opportunity while in England to devise some plans for 

the greater encouragement of emigration to 4 ge, Soa m the 

United States, Iam glad to note, is increasing every year. y 50,000 have 
i uring the last three years, and 


gone from this country across the border 
we will be glad to have all the fifty thousands more she can send. 


This is not because they love our country less, but because there 
are more and better opportunities of securing homes and happi- 
ness in Canada. Let us keep them with us; let us satisfy their 
hopes and furnish them homes in our own land and beneath our 


own flag. 

Not needed by the present age? The rush to Oklahoma and 
the crowds around the borders of every Indian reservation just 
before they are opened to settlement is answer sufficient and. it 
seems to me, shows conclusively that there is to-day a great de- 
mand for lands and that a measure of this kind can not be passed 
too soon in order that the congested populations of the East may 
find an outlet. Five hundred thousand immigrants are landing 
on our Eastern shore every year. They must be cared for. If 
they stay in the cities they simply add to the growing discontent. 
This is a condition that must be met, and I know of no better way 
than to furnish homes. 

Objection is made to this bill because its benefits will be en- 
joyed by the few. We are almost daily appropriating thousands, 
yes millions, which directly benefit the few. Your millions for 
rivers and harbors primarily benefit a comparatively few of the 
people of this country, and yet we do not object to the expendi- 
ture on this account. We of the West have been cheerfully and 
uncomplainingly voting year in and year out in favor of the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars of no direct benefit whatever to us. 

Year in and year out we have been bearing our share of the 
taxes looking toward the building up of different sections of our 
country. We are broad minded enough to believe that any meas- 
ure that is of benefit to any considerable number of our people, 
or that is of any considerable benefit to any section of the country, 
is a benefit to the whole, and many times the indirect benefit far 
outweighs the direct benefit. Such will be the effect of this bill 
and the policy thereunder. Again objection is made, and it is 
alleged that the farmers of the East will meet with increased 
competition, and an attempt is made to arouse their opposition on 
this account. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hemenway] says it will be 
a great injury to the farmers of Indiana, because it will bring 
increased competition with their products. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] claims that it will be an injury to the 
farmers of Ohio. and he read from a circular issued by the farm- 
ers of the conntry, protesting against the passage of this bill, be- 
canse they thought they would be taxed for the benefit of the 
farmers who would increase competition with their products. 
The same cry comes from Illinois and Iowa. 

This is not true. This billis a bill for the benefit of the East 
and of the Middle West. ` Your sons and your daughters are the 
ones that will make homes in this far-off country. Do you care 
nothing for them or their future happiness and p rity? If 
they are benefited and their condition improved, will that not be 
a benefit to you and to your part of the country? But what is 
there in this cry of competition? Nothing. Asa matter of fact, 
the people of the East will be relieved from the competition of 
the Middle West and the people of the Middle West will have 
increased markets for their products. Why do I say this? Be- 
cause the products that will be raised on the lands to be re- 
claimed under this bill are not the products that are raised in 
Towa, Kansas, or Ohio. or Indiana. 


We do not raise corn and wheat on irrigated lands. They are 
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farmed too intensely for such crops to be profitable. What do 
we raise in this section? In the northern section we raise alfalfa, 
hops, fruits, and vegetables, while in the southern section we 
have oranges, lemons, olives, grapes, etc. Every additional 
family placed in this section of the country furnishes an addi- 
tion to the markets for the products of Iowa and of Kansas. We 
ship our corn from those States. 

you place one, five, six, or ten million more ple to the 
westward of these States they will have a market for their corn that 
they can get in no other way and relieve the farmers of Ohio and 
Indiana from that much competition, because the farmers of Ili- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, and Missouriare the competitors of the farmers 
of Ohio and other Eastern States, and if you furnish them a new 
market to the westward the market to the eastward is relieved to 
that extent, so that if this bill results in the settlement and de- 
velopment of the Western country, instead of furnishing compe- 
tition for the farmers of the Middle West it will furnish them a 
market, and instead of furnishing competitors for the Eastern 
farmers it will result in the extension of their markets. 

It seems to me that a little thought, a little reasoning, and a 
little judgment exercised in considering this bill will show the 
utter fallacy of the fears expressed on behalf of the people of the 
East and the Middle West. Why is it that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, who hails from Iowa, and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who also hails from Iowa, are heartily in favor of this bill? It is 
because that. with broad-sighted, vision they behold the great ben- 
efits that will accrue to their section of the country by reason of 
the development of the country farther west and the location 
there of a great population. They see nothing in this bill except 
good for the farmer of the East and the Middle West. 

What other benefits would accrue? The possibilities of irriga- 
tion in the ye of increasing the population is something amaz- 
ing. Irriga lands must necessarily be cultivated in small 
tracts and in a very careful manner. is means many homes 
and a dense population. In Egypt there is a population of 543 to 
the square mile, and yet it is estimated thatthe same territory in 
ancient times sustained and had a population of 20,000,000 of peo- 
ple, or nearly four times that of to-day, and to-day the land of 
that country is fertilized by the débris and remains of ancient 
cities, and the farmer, turning the soil with his plow, frequently 
discloses evidences of that ancient civilization which was the 
greatest of its day. 

If we reclaim 50,000,000 acres under this bill, it would be equiv- 
alent to about 78,000 square miles of compact territory. Should 
this be settled as thickly as Egypt there would be a population of 
42,354,000. We do not anticipate such an increase, however, as 
this as the result of irrigation, although it will not be at all sur- 
prising to see such a population in the States covered by this bill 
within the next fifty years, because it must be remembered that 
in addition to the wonderful resources created by the reclaiming 
of these worthless lands there also would be the development of 
almost inexhaustible resources of timber, mines, and commerce. 

That vast territory has wonderful resources for the development 
of commerce, manufacturing, and mining. All it needs is a cor- 
responding development in agriculture, and let me say here that 
the population that is certain to find its home in this country will 
be ost, if not entirely, sufficient to consume all of the products 
raised in that territory in addition to taking the products of the 
States of the Middle West. With 40,000,000 people westward of 
Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska—yes, with 20,000,000 of people— 
Americans, living as Americans live, what a wonderful market 
there would be for the other portions of the country. Its mag- 
nitude can hardly be measured. It can not be measured except 
by estimating the market furnished by 20,000,000 people in the 
East. What an impetus would be given to the manufacturing 
industries of the Eastern States. 

Every manufacturer and every laborer of the East especially 
should be heartily in favor of this bill, because almost every 
home built up in that country will furnish an additional market 
for the products owned or manufactured and means an exten- 
sion of and an increased demand for labor. 

I live at North Yakima, a city of 5,000 people. It is one of the 
most beautiful cities in the Northwest and is the center of an 
irrigated district. Twenty years ago the valley in which it is 
located was an absolute desert, covered with sagebrush. To-day 
it isa garden spot of beautiful homes, and contented and prosper- 
ous people have taken the place of the desert. 

Are we of any benefit to the East? Go into our stores. They 
are filled with your products. There is your clothing of all kinds, 
your furniture of all kinds, your hardware of all kinds, your ma- 
chinery of all kinds, your musical instruments of every kind and 
character, your groceries of nearly every kind, and many other 

roducts of our factories and mills . Your labor was employed 

their production. Our money went to you in their 7 

and so it will be with all of the towns and cities that may grow 
up in this Western country. 
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You seek the markets of the world and are devising every way 


and every means to secure them. We complain because we do 
not have the ships of our own in order to rt our products 
to foreign lands and to bring the products of foreign lands to 
this country. The gentleman from Ohio is perfectly willing to 
pay out of the public Treasury several millions of dollars & year 
to a few of our citizens in order to developan American merchant 
marine, in order that the American flag may fly at the masthead 
of the fleets of the world, so that our own ships may carry our own 
products to every port and to every clime. 

I am most h ily in favor of such a policy. Ibelieve in it; I 
believe that the benefits to come from it far exceed the payment 
of the few million dollars even to a few individuals, and I am 
perfectly willing to join hands with my friend from Ohio in pro- 
moting this policy, because I believe that the benefits from it 
will redound to the wealth, to the honor, and to the glory of our 
common country. 

But while we are so anxious about this, it seems to me that 
there is more reason in the expenditure of a few millions of dol- 
lars a year for the building up and oi ae ee a of a far greater 
anda more permanent market at home, for the inauguration of and 
the carrying on of the policy that will cause the erection of thou- 
sands of houses and cottages around whose firesides will cluster 
people in whose hearts the love of our institutions and cur flag 
will grow brig! ter and stronger day by day, and whose wealth, 
whose strength, and whose lives are ready to be offered up in 
Support of the principles of liberty and justice and in defense of 
the honor of our flag and our country. 

I venture to say that there is no measure that this Congress can 
pass or has passed that will result in such universal benefit as 
will come from this measure. It will benefit every section of the 
country. It will benefit every occupation and every industry in 
the land. One million American farmers in our own land will 
furnish a better market for our own products than a million of 
foreigners, and many millions of American farmers will furnish 
a market far exceeding even the stupendous market that we now 
have. But you are so afraid of our competition, why not stop 
foreign competition? We are importing millions of products that 
we should and can produce ourselves. 

During the last five years the imports of agricultural products 
to this country have averaged over 50 per cent of the total amount 
of imports. In 1901 we imported $391,931,051 of foreign agricul- 
tural products. Why should we not produce these products in 
our own land? Are they such as we can not produce? Let us see. 
We import over 890.000, 000 worth of sugar. We can and we 
ought to produce all this sugar in our own country; and in this 
connection the gentleman from Ohio protests against the passage 
of this bill because it will injure the beet-sugar industry of the 
Middle States, and he says it will reduce the price of sugar 1 cent 
on the pound. 

Suppose it does this, how many million of people in the East 
would this benefit? How many millions of the consumers of 
sugar would be glad to have a reduction of 1 cent a pound on 
sugar? But would it injure even the beet-sugar industry? No; 
because it would simply take the place of the cane sugar that we 
import into this country. It probably would e dag the sugar 
trust, but it would not injure the producers of beets, and would 
be welcomed as an extension of the beet-sugar industry in this 
country. 

We imported hides and skins to the value of over $48,000,000. 
Pass this bill, and in a few years on the mountain sides and 
plains of the western part of this country we will raise all the cattle 
and sheep necessary to supply not only our own markets with 
meat, and thereby destroy the beef trust, but also the hides and 
skins necessary for home consumption. We will supply the mar- 
ket which is now supplied by foreigners to the extent of over 
$12,000,000 in wool, $16,000,000 in tobacco, over $3,000,000 in lem- 
ons, over $4,000,000 in seeds, and over $3,000,000 in vegetables. 

But they say this bill taxes the farmers of the East and the 
Middle West for the benefit of the few, and they appeal to the 
Representatives on this floor and ask them, Do you want to vote 
upon your constituency a tax for the benefit of others?” I deny 
that this bill means an additional taxation upon the farmers of 
this country; the very terms of the bill itself meet this objection. 
The expenditures under this bill are not made out of the Treasury 
of the United States. The fund is made up only of the proceeds 
of the sales of public lands in the arid States. 

These moneys will be paid in by those who go to that country 
and take up the land, and any man who takes up land under one 
of these irrigation enterprises must pay for the land an amount 
equivalent to a proportionate part of the cost of the work. Oh 
but you say, this is simply another way of taking the money out 
of the Treasury because, as this money does not go into the Gen- 


eral Treasury, its will have to be filled by means of another 
appropriation. is is true so far as the ordinary receipts de- 
rived from the sale of public lands is concerned for the time 
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being, but this reclamation fund is growing all the time, and 
when the last irrigation work is complete and all the lands taken 
up and paid for, the fund will be ready to be turned back into 


the General Treasury. In other words, the Government makes a 
loan of the ordinary receipts from the sale of public lands and 
receives it back without interest. 

You can not make the farmers of the East and Middle West 
believe that under such a system they are taxed very heavily for 
the benefit of others. Oh, but you say, after you get this work 
started you will go to Congress and ask that the settlers be relieved 
from making their payments, and have it done by direct appro- 
priation from the Treasury. That is a proposition that will be 
met when it comes up. If Congress should decide that it was for 
the best to do this, it probably would be done, but it will rest with 
the representatives of the poopie, and I want to say, and I believe 
I 3 for every member from the arid States urging the passage 
of this bill, that we do not have any intention of asking Congress 
to be relieved in this way. We believe in the terms of this bill, 
and we believe that they can and will be carried out to the letter. 

But even if this contention were true, it would be no greater 
objection to the bill than it would be to many others that this 
Congress As has been said, we appropriate millions of 
doliars every year for the improvement of the harbors of the coun- 
try, and yet we never think of taxing these amounts up to the 
communities and the harbors and the industries that are benefited 
by these direct appropriations. The farmers of the country are 
never seca to to defeat these bills because it means taxation 
for the benefit of some one else. 

If a plea of this character were to be given force and effect 
scarcely any bill carrying an appropriation would pass Congress, 
and our industries, our business, and our improvements would be 
paralyzed, and instead of this being one of the most progressive 
and greatest nations of the earth it would be the weakest. Ab- 
solutely no objection has been urged to this bill upon its merits 
that has any foundation whatever in fact or in reason, and the 
intelligence of the people of this country will approve in unmis- 
takable terms the enactment of this bill. 

No valid objection can be urged against this bill. In the end 
it will cost the Government comparatively little. No additional 
burden by way of taxation or otherwise will be placed upon the 
people of any section of the country. It will bring no additional 
competition to the farmers of the East or the middle West. On 
the contrary, it will relieve some sections of the country from the 
competition of other sections and will tend to displace foreign 
agricultural products in our own markets. 

The Almighty in His infinite wisdom made this great conti- 
nent for the habitation of a mighty people. The eastern and 
middle portion has a fertile soil, a humid climate, and has been 
well adapted for the development of all those industries that are 
necessary to the well being of a great and prosperous nation. 
Along the western shores there is an abundance of rainfall, won- 
derful commercial facilities, and inexhaustible supplies of min- 
eralsand timber. Between these two sections lies a vast territory 
of lofty mountains, barren plains, and desert valleys. Upon 
barren wastes the sun of centuries has been beaming from cloud- 
less skiés, storing in wonderful abundance fertility and energy, 
while the rain and the snow of the mountains has ever rushed to 
the sea in mountain torrents unheeding the thirst of the parched 


The soil is fertile beyond comparison, the waters abundant, but 
unapplied. It would appear that the work of bringing soil and 
water together has been left as one of the great problems to be 
solved by this great people. The time has come for action, and 
man must take up the work and bring the elements of earth and 
air together. 

As in many of the tales of the Arabian Nights the touch of the 
magic wand alone is needed to bring release to the beautiful 
princesses and great nobles from the vilest shapes and conditions, 
80 all that is needed here is the magic touch of air and earth to 
bring forth the richest products of the soil and cause the found- 
ing of cities, towns, and villages. Only in fairy tale and story is 
there fitting simile to the wonderful transformation that will 
occur in arid America. 

Pass this bill and you make the waste places glad ” and “the 
desert to blossom as the rose.” The wealth of the nation will be 
increased by making valuable that which is to-day valueless. 
Hope will dethrone despair and cheerful confidence displace dis- 
couragement in thousands of hearts among the toilers of the land. 


The solitude of the desert will give way to the sweet music and mi 


hum of industry, and the great American Sahara will be succeeded 
by fertile fields. 

Pass this bill and its beneficent influences will lighten the bur- 
dens and gladden the hearts of our people of every class and con- 
dition, largely solve the social problems of discontent that agitate 
our cities, strengthen the fibers of the nation, kindle anew the 
fires of patriotism almost smothered by poverty and distress, and 


give new impetus to that onward march of civilization that has 
been the wonder of the nineteenth century, and that will be the 


glory of the twentieth. [Loud applause. 
Mr. SHAFROTH. I move that all debate on the section and 


all amendments thereto be closed in five minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, in the Fifty-sec- 
ond Congress the solicitude of that body on thesubject of irriga- 
tion caused the appointment of a special committee on that 
subject, composed of Mr. LANHAM, of Texas; Mr. Clancy, of 
New York; Mr. Bretz, of Indiana; Mr. Gorman, of . ey 
Mr. Coolidge. of Massachusetts; Mr. Dixon, of Montana; Mr, 
Simpson, of Kansas; Mr. Pickler, of South Dakota; Mr. Ran- 
dall, of Massachusetts; Mr. Curtis, of New York; Mr. Sweet, of 
Idaho, and Mr. Caine, of Utah, who reported in fayor of a meas- 
ure which will be found on page 7158 of the RECORD (proceed- 
ings of yesterday), and which I think will be found is a basis for 
a rational system of irrigation. I desire this House to have an 
opportunity to vote upon that proposition, and for the informa- 
tion of the House, I ask the Clerk to read amendments which I 
propose to offer, so as to make it conform in phraseology to suit 
the changed conditions—Utah, then a Territory, having been ad- 
mitted as a State. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enactin 

Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to all rights, inchoate or 5 
thereto all the lands of whatever nature or description and rights thereto, 
a ear water rights, now belonging or 8 to the United States, 
lying and being situated in the States of Nebraska, Nevada, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Washington, Oregon, Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado, ` 
Utah, Kansas, and California, and in the Territories of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and Oklahoma, severally, with full and complete jurisdiction there- 
over, be, and are hereby, granted, ceded, and confirmed to said several 
States and Territories, the grant to each of said States and Territories to 
15 the lands contained within its present boundaries and Territorial 


ts. > 
“And the President of the United States shall issue letters patent for the 
same to the said several States and Territories in this section designated 
whenever and as any of said States and Territories shall by an act of its leg- 
islature accept the disposition of the lands as herein provided, within the 
time hereinafter ifled, This act shall in no manner affect any of the 
lands held by the United States for parks, naval, military, or other doy — 
urposes, nor any Indian lands, nor lands held in trust for or for iether In- 
Nr mineral lands, nor shall it apply in any manner to the T tory 
0 $ y 
“Sec. 2. That the governors of the Territories of Arizona, Oklahoma, and 
New Mexico shall, within a reasonable time after the passage of this act, 
call 1 sessions, if need be, of their several legislatures to take into 
consideration and pass upon the provisions of this act and the questions 
herein submitted to them, and may from time to time call such other ses- 
sions of their respective legislatures as may be rendered n ; and the 
benefits of this act shall not accrue to any State or Territory which shall not 
have accepted the provisions thereof within four years from its approval. 
“Sno, 3. That as soon as practicable after the issuance of letters patent to 
any State or Territory herein mentioned, for the lands therein situate, and 
from time to time thereafter as occasion may require, it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Interior, at the expense of the United States, to cause 
to be delivered to the proper authorities of such State or Territory all maps, 
rec „ books, and pepe: or certified copies thereof in case it may be nec- 
essary to retain the o; ginals in the General Land Office, which may be nec- 
essary to such State or Territory for the proper control, administration, and 
disposition of such lands. 
“Sec. 4. That no State or Territory accepting the cession of lands as 
herein provided shall in any case sell, lease, or dispose of said landsin ter 
uantity than 160 acres to any one person, corporation, or association, nor 
shall any such State or Territory in any manner impair or abri the home- 
stead privileges now granted to soldiers and sailors under the land laws of 
the United States.” 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, suiting the phrase- 
ology to the changed conditions, I shall offer that at the proper 
time as a substitute. I will not further occupy the attention of 
the committee. 

* CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the next section of the 


clause and insert: 


Section 7 was read, as follows: 


SEC. 7. That where in carrying out the provisions of this act it becomes 
necessary to acquire any rights or property, the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to uire the same for the United States by purchase or 
by condemnation under judicial process, and to pay from the reclamation 
fund the sums which may be needed for that pu: e, and the United States 
circuit or district courts of the district wherein such property is located 
shall, concurrently with the courts of the State or Territory, have jurisdic- 
tion of proceedings for such condemnation, and it shall be the duty of the 
Attorney-General of the United States upon every ap lication of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, under this act, to cause proceedings to be commenced 
for condemnation within thirty days from the receipt of the application at 
the De ment of Justice. And in all such condemnation proc Es in 
the United States courts the practice, pleadings, forms, and modes of pro- 
ceedings in causes arising under this act shall conform, as near as may to 
the practice, pleadings, forms, and proceedings existing at the time in like 
causes in the courts of record of the State or Territory within which such 
Sct te district court is held, any rule of the court to the contrary not- 


The amendment reported by the committee was read, as fol- 
lows: 

In lines 20 to 23, page 7, strike out the words “and the United States cir- 
cuit or district courts of the district wherein such property is located 
concurrently with the courts of the State or Territory, have jurisdiction o 
proceedings for such condemnation.” And in lines 4 to 11, on Rage 8, strike 
out “And in all such condemnation proceedings in the United States courts 
the practice, pleadings, forms, and modes of ings in causes arising 
under this act shall conform, ag near aa may to the practice, pleadings, 
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eae ergs proceedings existing at the time in like causes in the courts of 
record of the State or Territory within which such circuit or district court 
is held. any rule of the court to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Mr. RAY of New York. As an amendment to the amendment 
of the committee, I move to strike out section 7. 
ete amendment of Mr. Ray of New York was read by the 

erk. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I 
care to say much more on this subject after what I said yesterday. 
One thing I will add now is that one of the best lawyers who 
ever eat in this House as a Representative, and he happens to be 
a Democrat, came tomy committee room this morning and handed 
me a brief on this same subject and which contains some authori- 
ties that I had not happened to see, denouncing the whole propo- 
sition as unconstitutional and mere folly. I now offer this 
amendment to give the lawyers of the House a last chance to re- 
deem themselves, to give them a chance to record their votes on 
the common-sense side of this proposition. 

When this bill is written on the statute books and the Govern- 
ment of the United States undertakes to exercise this power, and 
somebody resists it and the courts denounce it as unconstitu- 
tional, you will say to yourselves, “Oh, was I simple enough to 
vote for such a proposition as that? Avail yourselves of the 
opportunity and vote for this amendment and then refuse to vote 
for such a bill and such a proposition as is contained in this bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on the 
pending section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado moves that 
debate on the pending section and all amendments thereto close 
in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, it is, I understand, one of the 
unwritten rules of this House that new members, like the children 
of our Puritan forefathers, are 8 to be seen, but not heard. 
The vital importance of the pending measure, coupled with the 
fact that for twenty years or more, living in the West, I have 
witnessed the regeneration of portions of our arid and semiarid 
empire by the magic process of irrigation, is my apology, if apology 
be necessary, for taking part in this debate. 

The State of Sonth Dakota, de Secor by my colleague [Mr. 
Burke] and myself, as regards this subject of irrigation is a fair 
epitome of the entire nation. One-third of our State is a second 
edition of Iowa, with a rainfall of from 25 to 30 inches annually, 
and growing regular and bountiful crops. Another third has a 
rainfall of from 20 to 25 inches, and is a natural dairy country, 
which industry is generally established and very prosperous. 
The remaining third of our State, with the exception of the Black 
Hills mountain range, which is rich in mineral products and has 
ample growth of forest and forage and a generous water supply, 
is by nature a stock country, the being less luxuriant than 
in the other portions of the State, but very nutritious, and adapted 
to sustain large numbers of stock in both winter and summer. 
No portion of our State is arid, but perhaps one-third might be 
classed as semiarid, and can be vastly improved by artificial irri- 
gation. We are interested in this proposed legislation for the 
same reasons that the people of the entire country are interested 
init. Our State is very prosperous under present conditions. 
We come, therefore, not as paupers or mendicants seeking a 
bounty from the Government, but as citizens of a common coun- 
try supporting a great industrial policy which we believe entitled 
to fayorable consideration in the legislative councils of a great 
nation. 

I find, as a rule, that the men who are opposing this proposed 
legislation have had no opportunity to fully investigate its merits. 
Those who have become familiar with practical irrigation— 
whether they reside in the East or the West—are generally sup- 
porting this measure. There has been a great advance in public 
sentiment upon this question in recent years, until it is well un- 
derstood throughout the country that this is one of the most im- 
portant subjects for the consideration of Congress. 

The Chicago Record-Herald, in an editorial on January 26, 1902, 
said: 

is now at the doors of Congress. Itisina large sense greater 
ra E tae. tame of the isthmian canal. It must affect more peo) — build 


more for the nation, bring more lasting prosperity than any question now 
uppermost in the councils of the nation. 


And the Chicago Inter-Ocean has recently declared: 

The future of arid America is the greatest and most momentous prob- 
lem before the American people to-day. 

No one who has never witnessed it can realize the marvelous 
transformation that takes place when the life-giving waters from 
the mountain streams are turned upon the thirsty but fertile 

lains. A good illustration may be observed in the Salt River 
Valley in Arizona. This is an extensive valley with fertile soil, 
but without regular rainfall, and therefore naturally devoid of 
vegetation; a portion of it has been reclaimed by diverting the 
waters of the Salt River. The lands thus.reclaimed are now sus- 


taining a population of 50,000 people, including the thriving city 
of Phoenix, and present an agricultural picture of great profit and 
rare beauty. You may there see side by side in striking contrast, 
the heated desert and the blooming and blossoming fields. A 
section line or a township line will divide these contrasted condi- 
tions. On the one side, the lands having no water privilege will 
be as dry and barren as a public highway; on the other side, the 
lands reclaimed by irrigation are fruitful orange groves, and 
alfalfa fields growing four and five crops per year. 

The bill provides t all moneys received from the sale and 
di of public lands in certain Western States and Territories 
shall constitute a ‘reclamation fund” to be used under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior for the construction of res- 
ervoirs and main canals for the purpose of storing the flood 
waters of onr Western streams and ung them upon the arid 
public lands. It provides that the public lands to be reclaimed 
by this process can be taken only by homestead settlers in quanti- 
ties of not more than 160 acres each; that each settler may ac- 
quire a water privilege to the extent of the acreage of his home- 
stead and that he shall pay for this water privilege in 10 annnal 
installments his proportionate.amount of the cost of the con- 
struction of the reservoir and main canal. Provision is also 
made for sale of like water privileges for not to exceed 160 acres 
each to actual residents who may already have lands that may be 
tributary to such reservoirs. As payments shall be made for 
these water privileges the amounts will pass to the reclamation 
fund to be used in the construction of other reservoirs and canals. 

The billis drawn exclusively for the protection of the settler 
and actual home builder, and every possible safeguard is made 
against speculative ownership and the concentration of the lands 
or water privileges into large holdings. In prosecuting the pur- 
poses of the proposed act the Secretary of the Interior is required 
to proceed in conformity with the laws of the Stateor Territo: 
where the lands may be situated and the water appropriated, 
and vested rights can not be interfered with. Provision is made 
that as far as practicable the major part of the receipts from the 
public lands in each State and Territory shall be expended in the 
construction of reservoirs and canals in the particular State or 
. from which such receipts are derived. The bill was 
prepa: after careful deliberation by a committee of 17 Sena- 
tors and Representatives from the Western States and Territories, 
It was afterwards considered with great thoroughness by the com- 
mittees of both the Senate and the House. 

The Government still owns about 600,000,000 acres of public 
lands, not counting Alaska. Of this, about 50.000,000 acres are 
embraced in forest reserves and about the same amount are for- 
est lands outside of the reserves. One hundred million acres 
more are included in Indian reservations, military, and other pub- 
lic reservations, leaving, practically, 400,000,000 acres, a large 
portion of which is arid and semiarid lands. It is estimated that 
75,000,000 acres of this may be reclaimed by using water that is now 
going to waste. The plan is to store the flood waters that come 
from themelting snows and heavy rains of the spring which now 
run in a flood of destruction from the mountains to the Gulf of 
Mexico and to the Pacific, and distribute them over the valleys 
and plains during the season of summer drought. 

It is asked, yay must this task be undertaken by the National 
Government? y can not this be Lt os an b pe vase ca 
ital and private enterprise? The reason is plain. We ave wisely 
adopted a public-land system which permits the public land to be 
taken only by individual settlers in small quantities, and generally 
under the homestead law. The policy of the Government is to 
build up communities of many settlers with small holdings, and 
not to encourage the prosecution of agriculture by large corpora- 
tions. In this day of colossal enterprises private capital could 
reclaim arid lands at a great profit, providing the land and water 
could be owned and managed by private capital on a large scale. 

Under present conditions large private capital may construct 
reservoirs and control the water supply, but can not acquire and 
operate the lands. The interests of the water corporation and 
the settler do not coincide. The result is that there will be con- 
stant friction between the corporation and the settlers as to rates 
and privileges, and the relation is not satisfactory to either. 
Such water companies have often failed. Onthecontrary, I have 
never known an instance of failure where the settler has taken 
out his own water right, or where several settlers have united 
and taken a water right for their common benefit. Such instances 
are common and have created some of the most valuable prop- 
erty interests in the West. 

But the opportunities to take water by this method of direct 
appropriation are practically all utilized. The remaining oppor- 
tunities are confined to large streams remote from the lands to 
be irrigated—or to constructing large storage reservoirs to save 
the flood waters. The expense of such enterprises is too great to 


be undertaken in the first instance by the settler who is strug- 
gling to build for himself a home. 


The only alternative is for 
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the Goyernment to construct these works in the first instance, 
in the interest of the settler, or to abandon our public-land sys- 
tem and turn the Borin domain over to the operations of private 
capital. In this alternative there can be no doubt as to our pub- 
lic duty. No wiser piece of legislation was ever placed on our 
statutes than the homestead law. The public domain should be 
preserved for the home builder. Cae 8 
The opponents of this proposed legislation are laboring under 
some very serious misunderstandings of the real conditions in- 
volved and the real purposes of this legislation. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary Committee, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ray], who prepared the minority report 
against the bill, has said, on page 14 of the report: 
Just how the expandare of millions of dollars of the public funds, not a 
nny of which is to be returned to the Treasury of tho United States for 
he use or benefit of the ple, for the improvement of the public lands will 
promote the general welfare is not exactly apparent. Concede for the sake 
of the argument that the lands will be more vaeni more desirable, more 
salable, and will be more speedily settled when irrigated, still it isa con- 
ceded fact that under the provisions of the bill not a penny of uniary 
rofit will accrue to the people of the United States. In a pecuniary sense 
re is a dead loss to the prone of a sum variously estima’ at from one 
to ten billions of dollars. It may be more, but can not be less. 


The bill in terms provides that each settler shall pay his por 
tion of the cost of reclaiming the lands, thus creating an increas- 
ing reclamation-fund. When the task of reclamation is entirely 
completed this fund will be available to the Treasury of the United 
States for general purposes. The gentleman says there will be a 
dead loss of from one to ten billions of dollars,” and that it 
may be more, but can not be less.“ There is quite a large mar- 

in between one and ten billions of dollars; but the gentleman 

oes not appear to have figured close enough to inform us whether 
the expenditure authorized under the bill might be more or less 
than one billion or ten billions. The fact is that the appropria- 
tion authorized by the bill is limited to the receipts from the sale 
of public lands in the particular States and Territories where these 
reservoirs and canals are to be constructed. No charge is made by 
the Government for lands which are entered under the homestead 
law. The receipts therefore come chiefly from lands disposed of 
under some other of the public-land laws. Experience has shown 
that the receipts from year to year average about 33} cents per acre 
sor the lands disposed of, counting in the homestead acreage with 
the rest. 

As I have already stated, we have left only about 400,000,000 
acres of unreserved public lands, and if this could all be disposed 
of at the average rate of 33} cents per acre it would create a fund 
of about $133,000,000. A very large proportion of this acreage, 
however, is com d of arid lands which can not be reclaimed 
by reason of the inadequate water supply. It can not reasonably 
be expected that more than 100,000,000 acres of this domain can 
be disposed of within the next fifty years, if at all, which would 
create an aggregate fund of about $33,000,000. This is probabl 
the outside limit of what can be available under the present bill, 
and falls far short of either one billion or ten billions of dollars. 

Again, the author of the minority report, on page 16, declares: 

It is conceded on all hands that it will be utterly impracticable and usually 
impossible to have the reservoirs containing the water located in the same 


State with the land to be irrigated and some considerable portion of the irri- 
gation works connected with and fed from such reservoirs. 


This statement also is based upon an utter misapprehension of 
the facts. There are few, if any, cases in which the reservoirs 
can not be constructed in the state where the lands are to be re- 
claimed. The flood waters that are to be saved in almost every 
instance now run to waste in the natural water courses through 
the particular States where they will be utilized under this bill. 
Nevada presents the only instance of which I am aware where it 
may be necessary to conduct a water supply beyond the natural 
watersheds of those fegions. That particular instance may raise 
some important legal questions. Under this bill the Secretary of 
the Interior can not interfere with vested rights or violate the 
State laws. It will be necessary, therefore, in the particular case 
referred to for the Secretary to adjust all possible conflicts before 
commencing construction. : 

The arguments advanced against this bill are twofold: First, 
legal—questioning the constitutionality of the measure; and, 
second, sectional—based upon the fear of serious competition 
with farmers of the Eastern and Middle States. The force of the 
constitutional objection is largely lost so far as the present bill is 
concerned, for this is not an appropriation of money directly, 
but of lands or, rather, their proceeds. The appropriation of 
public lands for educational and other purposes has been a com- 
mon subject of legislation. The minority of the committee con- 
cede that the Government might grant these same lands to the 
States and allow them to reclaim and sell them, but deny that 
the Government has pomen to sell the public lands and use the 
proceeds to reclaim other lands for the occupancy of home seek- 
ers of the nation. The constitutional objection to the present 


bill has become, therefore, a question of form rather than sub- 
stance. 

The legal argument of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ray] is divided into two parts—first, an assault upon section 7 of 


the ; which authorizes the Secre of the Interior, when 
necessary to carry out the p s of the bill, to acquire prop- 
erty rights by purchase or condemnation; and, secondly, the gen- 
tleman 8 that the whole legislation proposed is unconsti- 
tutional. 

This section 7, while an important one, is by no means the most 
important in the bill. Itis drawn identically upon the plan of 
the general statute of eminent domain of August 1, 1888, which 
provides the manner in which officers of the United States, when 
it becomes necessary, may acquire property in furtherance of any 
public improvement. 

It should be read in connection with section 8, which is in the 
nature of a limitation upon this section. Section 8 provides that 
the Secretary of the Interior, when proceeding under this act, 
must proceed in conformity with the State laws. It therefore 
makes, taking the two sections together, 8 an instruction to 
the Secre of the Interior to invoke the aid of the State laws 
upon the subject of eminent domain where necessary. Practically 
it will probably be but seldom enforced. The bill, however, 
would be very lame without it.. I shall print with my remarksa 
memorandum of authorities upon the logal propositions involved 
in this discussion, but will not refer to them at length here. 

The power of eminent domain is a necessary incident of sov- 
ereignty and is always so recognized. There is no specific grant 
of this power in the Constitution. The only reference to it is of 
a negative character in the fifth amendment to the Constitution, 
where it is provided that private property shall not be taken for 
public use without just compensation.“ There was no Federal 
statute upon the subject until August 1, 1888—ninety-nine years 
after the adoption of the Constitution. -The Federal Government, 
however, has always exercised this power, and its authority todo 
so has been repeatedly declared by both the Federal and State 
courts. For eighty years after the adoption of the Constitution 
the Federal authority uniformly exercised the power of eminent 
domain in condemnation proceedings through the medium of the 
State courts; but since 1880 condemnation proceedings on behalf 
of the General Government have been prosecuted in both State 
and Federal courts, according to convenience. 

The subject of irrigation in the arid and semiarid States and 
Territories iscommonly held to bea matter of public policy. The 
statutes of these States provide for the condemnation of reservoir 
sites and rights of way for canals, where necessary. in aid of per- 
sons or companies who are seeking to reclaim the arid or semiarid 
lands. The question whether the sovereignty of eminent domain 
for the p of promoting irrigation enterprises upon the pub- 
lic lands is in the State or Federal Government is unimportant. 
If in the State, the Government, as a landowner in the State, may 
apply to the State court as any other landowner may do. If the 
sovereignty is in the General „ it may employ its own 
courts, or the courts of the State, with its consent, to administer 
the Federal authority. 

The position of the Government as to its lands and water within 
the States is that of a private landowner. It has at least the 
same privileges as any other landowner to appropriate water for 
the irrigation of its lands. It may have more rights the in- 
dividual, and probably has, by reason of the constitutional au- 
thority to dispose of public lands and to provide for the general 
welfare. If so, it has sovereign power within a State to the ex- 
tent necessary to execute this authority. i 

Most of the Government lands can be reclaimed without appro- 
priating private property and especially without interfering with 
irrigated property, for the purpose is to utilize flood waters or 
other waters not now appropriated. Irrigated property must not 
be taken to the injury of irrigation rights now vested. Notonly 
is this prohibited by the bill, but it would not be allowed under 
the general law of eminent domain—as one railroad company 
can not take property required by another railroad company for 
its operation. Interests of a similar nature must be harmonized. 

The question of eminent domain as a separate proposition is not 
of serious importance. It all depends upon the constitutional 
authority to reclaim the arid lands, If there is no authority, Con- 
gress could not authorize the Secretary of the Interior to do it. 
If there is authority, the Government’s authority is supreme, and 
eminent domain may be exercised in either Federal or State court. 
So the whole proposition really turns upon the other question 
which is raised as to whether or not the storage of flood waters 
and the reclamation of arid lands is a public purpose authorized 
by the Constitution. We claim it is. 

It is conceded that the United States isa government with lim- 
ited powers prescribed by the Constitution. An act is unconstitu- 


tional when against a hier: provision of the Constitution, or when 
ority of the Constitution, either expressed 


not included in an aut 
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or implied. The particular provisions which we claim authorize 
the legislation now under consideration are the following: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and ons respecti e territory or other property belonging to the 
United States. (Article IV, section 3, paragraph 20 

The Congress shall have oe to * * * provide for the + * gen- 
eral welfare of the United States. (Article I, section 8, ‘agraph 1.) 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for ing into exe- 
cution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution 
in the Government of the United States, or in any department or office 
thereof. (Article I, section 8, paragraph 18.) 

The authority to dispose of lands is a broad authority—much 
broader than to sell or transfer. Under this authority the Gov- 
ernment may sell lands. It may also survey, mark the bounda- 
ries, lease or give away the public lands. The authority ‘to dis- 
pose of the public lands carries with it power to do what acts 
are reasonably necessary in order to place the lands in condition 
_ that they may be di ed of. The Government may preserve 
and improve the public lands and make them more valuable or 
useful. Can not it uncover the mineral ledges in its mining re- 
gions, protect, preserve, and cultivate its forests, or bring water 
upon its vast acres that they may be sold? Otherwise the arid 
lands could never be disposed of. 

The Government owns vast tracts of land which the Constitu- 
tion says it may dispose of. It owns water to water these tracts. 
The land is valueless and useless without the water upon it; but 
it is contended that the Government is powerless to bring the 
water to the land that it may be made valuable and sold and for 
the benefit of the people. A nation powerless to so act for the 
welfare of its people would be a weak nation indeed. 

Ownership and proprietorship in lands give the right to im- 
prore and sell them, inherently. The owner has a right to use 

i 8 and to do what is n to make it useful. This 
applies to the Government as well as to an individual, simply as 

e owner of large areas of land— without the express authority 
to dispose of it. Individuals may buy the arid lands of the Gov- 
ernment and then reclaim them by irrigation under the laws of 
the State. Why can not the Government, merely as a landowner 
within the State, do the same as an individual—reclaim its own 
lands by irrigation projects under the State laws? Where does 
the individyal acquire ter rights than the Government re- 
garding lands which each may own within the State? 

The power to provide for the general welfare of the entire ge 
ple is one of the peculiar and important powers intrusted to Con- 
gress by the Constitution. To promote the general welfare” was 
one of the purposes of forming the Constitution as set forth in the 
preamble. What purposes are public purposes, so that their ad- 
yancement will promote the 2 welfare is a subject which 
has often been considered by the State and Federal courts. The 
important cases apon this subject are cited in my brief. Judge 
Cooley, in his work on Constitutional Limitations, page 533, says: 

The Government also provides court-houses for the administration of 
justice, buildings for its seminaries of instruction, aqueducts to convey pure 
and wholesome water into large towns; it builds levees to prevent the coun- 
try being overflowed by the rising streams; it may cause drains to be con- 
structed to relieve swamps and marshes of their stagnant water; and other 
measures of general utility in which the public at large are in an 
which require the appropriation of private pro ry Rept also within the 
power where they tall within the reasons underlying the cases mentioned. 

The precise question as to whether the irrigation of the arid 
lands of the country is a public purpose has been frequently con- 
sidered by the courts, and in every case the point has been decided 
in the affirmative. Lewis on Eminent Domain (section 202) the 
proposition is thus stated: 

Sec. 202. Irrigation.—The construction of canals, conduits, and other works 


to con’ or store water for irrigation in localities where the rainfall is in- 
sufficient or too uncertain for 


ful crops, and the principle is not 
for the reclamation of low lands. 
The question was passed upon by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Fallbrook Irrigation District v. Brad- 
ley (164 U. S., 112). It was claimed that the irrigation statute 
of the State of California (which permits taxation and proceed- 
ings in condemnation of private property in aid of general irri- 
tion) was in violation of the constitution of the State of Cali- 
ornia, and also in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. The Supreme Court in deciding the case not only fol- 
lowed the decisions of the supreme court of California sustaining 
the legality of the statute, but proceeded further and disposed of 
the case independently of the California decisions on broad prin- 
ciples of constitutional law. I read from the decision of the court: 
Irrigation is not so different from the reclamation of swamps as to require 
the case. The fact that 

8 „ 5 8 lands of all owners which 
are * situated goes only to the extent of the ty of situation 
and the kind of land. Some of these swamp lands may not be nearly so wet 


and worthless as some others, and 1 all may be so situated as to be benefited 
by the reclamation, and whether it is so situated or not must be a question 


ming applies to land which is, to some extent, arid 


of fact. The same reaso: 


instead of wet. Indeed, the general pe le that arid lands may be pro- 
vided with water and the cost thereof provided for By e ponens tax or by an 
assessment for local improvement u the lands benefited seems to be ad- 
mitted by council for the in aren ‘his necessarily assumes 8 
that water used for irrigation 67 1 — upon lands which are y arid 
is used for a public purpose, and the tax to pay for it is collected for a public 
use, and the assessment upon lands benefited is also levied for a pubis var. 
Bae ap Sei tat (ho adie SF Mat id 8 
ave no dou o irrigation oi a ic an 
the water thus used is put to public use. * pe ESER 


The 1 from New York concedes that this case neces- 
sarily determines that the irrigation of arid lands is a public pur- 
pose within a State; but claims that the case falls short of dabis 
that irrigation is a public purpose so far as the General Govern- 
ment is concerned. Of course, until the General Government 
shall pass an act authorizing the construction of national irriga- 
tion works, the question of authority to do so can not be passed 
upon directly by a Federal court. I submit, however, that there 
is no distinction in principle between the State and General Gov- 
ernment upon this question as to whether the irrigation of arid 
lands is a public Bes 

In either case the legislation will be sustained upon the princi- 
ple that the public generally are interested in the reclamation of 
the arid lands of the country, and the general welfare is pro- 
moted thereby. The public interest is not confined to or limited 
by the invisible lines that mark the boundaries of States. The 
public lands especially belong to the people of the whole country, 
and a bill that proposes to reclaim the public lands is for the ben- 
efit of the people of the whole country. 

Certain classes of objects or purposes may belong either to State 
or national authority, such as State forts or Federal forts, State 
roads or Federal roads, State court-houses or Federal court-houses, 
State irrigation or Federal irrigation. 

The power to improve public lands resides somewhere. It is 
not in the States; they have no interest in them. It is not in the 
people; ome have no interest, except indirectly through the Gov- 
ernment. 
possession, and it may improve them for the general welfare of 
the whole country. p 

The various acts of Congress appropriating moneys to irrigate 
lands on Indian reservations are justified by the same authority 
as the present bill. The power to regulate commerce with the 
Indian tribes (Constitution, Art. I, sec. 8) does not cover it. I 
know of no specific authority in the Constitution except the gen- 
eral-welfare clause, It may be for the general welfare of the 
United States to aid the Indian tribes in the art of 3 
It is certainly in furtherance of the general welfare that the na- 
tion shall multiply the facilities by which each industrious citizen 
can make a home for himself and his family. 

A nation is interested that its ree shall be healthful, edu- 
cated, and prosperous. Works that tend to the public health, pub- 
lic education, and public prosperity are public works. The stor- 
age of spring fl waters is a great national enterprise, to save 
destruction in the lower Mississippi and to refresh the thirsty 
lands in the Northwest. One purpose is as truly public as the 
other, The fact that private property may be benefited indirectly 
by the operations of the Government does not in either case 
lessen nor destroy the character of the works as public works. 

Government aid to irrigation has been common for ages in other 
countries in which irrigation is a common necessity. our mod- 
ern nation less able from lack of constitutional power or financial 
ability to project important enterprises of national irrigation than 
were ancient Egypt and Assyria, or than are modern Spain and 
ane Great Britain in her gigantic irrigation projects in 

ndia i 

The chief opposition to this bill has been based upon the fear 
of competition with the Eastern farmer, The first speech of this 
session on the subject of irrigation was made by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SELEY]. He argued that the measure 
is a serious menace to the farmers of Pennsylvania and other 
Eastern States. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] has 
reminded us that our farmers néw produce more than we con- 
sume; that we are exporting agricultural products each year, and 
concludes, apparently, that the expansion of agriculture should 
be checked. It seems to me that these views are narrow and ill- 
advised. 

I have taken some pains to investigate the possible competition 
with Eastern agriculture from this movement. In 1901 there 
were in the United States 84,204,100 acres in corn cultivation, 
yielding 2,105,102,516 bushels. It is estimated that this bill will 
create a reclamation fund of $2,500,000 annually, and that it will 
cost $10 per acre to reclaim the arid lands. If this be approxi- 
mately correct we can reclaim 250,000 acres per year. If this 
were all devoted to the cultivation of corn and should produce at 
the same rate as our present cornfields, it would increase the corn 

roduct, as compa: to our present crop, in the proportion of 1 
1 to 336 bushels. It is like adding another bucket of water 
to Lake Michigan and expecting an overflow. The same year we 


The power is in the United States, which has title and 
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had 43,519,125 acres in wheat and raised a crop of 522,229,505 

bushels. Upon the same basis of calculation, if we should devote 

the lands reclaimed each year to wheat growing we would add 

to the eee crop annually 1 bushel for every 174 bushels now 
uc 


But of course we could not devote the entire reclaimed land to 
both wheat and corn the same year. Asa matter of fact, these 
arid lands are not adapted to the growing of wheat, corn, and 
other cereals on a large scale. The conditions of altitude and 
climate where these lands are situated are such that they will 
never compete with the farm lands of humid regions in producing 
cereal products for the American and soroan markets. In the 
south the chief product will be tropical and semitropical fruits 
and in the north alfalfa and other hay forage to support in win- 
ter the herds of live stock which feed upon the ranges in summer. 
The vegetable and cereal products of t region will be entirely 
consumed locally by the new towns and cities that will spring up 
in the vicinity of these new settlements and by people engaged in 
the mining industry. 

These new settlements will prove a great benefit to the manu- 
facturing districts of the Eastern and Middle States by creating 
additional markets for their products. Our best market in 
America is our home market. Our foreign market is for our 

lus. The more that we can consume at home the better it 
is for the manufacturer and for the farmer who lives close to the 
factory, and has his home market in feedin g tie laborer enpago 
in the facto: Ask your manufacturers where they have found 
the best markets for their products, and they will tell 
have found it in the developing communities of the Western 
States. Asarule, the Western people are liberal buyers. The 
new settlements of the West must be supplied with manufactured 
articles from the States to the east of us—saddles, harness, wag- 
ons, plows, implements of all kinds, furniture, cloth fabrics; in 
fact, everything except what they eat, and much that they eat. 

If the opening of new lands for American homes would reduce 
somewhat the price of farm products, that is no sufficient argu- 
ment against it. If 1 bushel of wheat or corn is raised in Iowa, 
another in South Dakota, and asa result the price of the Iowa 
bushel is lowered 1, 2, or 3 cents a bushel, that is no argument 


‘ou they 


against raising the bushel in South Dakota. The nation has 2 
bushels instead of 1, and the combined wealth of the nation is in- 
creased there Adam Smith’s definition of national wealth was 


a nation’s ability to sustain population, and no better definition 
has yet been found. 

America now produces vastly more than she consumes. Yankee 
3 supplemented by the superior skill of the American 
laborer, has invaded the markets of the world. We now export 
annually about one-third of our manufactured agricultural prod- 
ucts. But that is no reason for closing our factories or abandon- 

our farms. The phenomenal balance of export trade in favor 
of the United States in recent years is one of the most important 
factors in the nation’s increasing wealth. This growing export 
trade is bringing independence to the American farmer and is 
multiplying the comforts and conveniences of the American 
laborer. State lines are not barriers to our common progress. 
They are purely imaginary and invisible lines, as invisible as the 
meridians that mark the passing out. 

The marvelous industrial progress of recent years could not 
have been accomplished if each State had been jealous of the 
other. Our progress has been made by developing the nation as 
a whole. The prosperity of California is the prosperity of Massa- 
chusetts and of every State lying between. The nation is greater 
than any of its parts. We have one flag, one people, one country, 
and one destiny. The statesman who builds on a narrower plan 
has not yet caught the 5 of the day and generation in 
which we are living. He not yet heard the inimitable music 
to which the industrial hosts of America are marching to the 
peaceful conquest of the commerce of the world. 

The opening of new lands to settlement is not for the benefit of 
the people now living in these Western States, but for the home 
seekers of every city and county throughout the Union. Last year 
about 3,000,000 acres of land were opened to homestead settle- 
ment in Oklahoma. Settlers flocked to these lands from every 
State in the Union. Only 13,000 entries could be made. There 
were 70,000 applicants for these entries, or more than 5 settlers 
for each claim that could be taken. 

The unit of American greatness is the American home. The 
strongest anchorage of the nation is that which ties each man 
and his family to one spot of earth called home. In times of pub- 
lic storm and stress it holds the nation firmly and safely upon its 
foundations. Each new American home creates a new life center 
of good citizenship, from which may radiate the influences that 
promote the best thi in the life of the State and the nation. 

Our homestead law was adopted in 1862. The nation was in 
civil war and in serious financial straits at the time. The tempta- 
tion was great to sell our public lands at the highest price obtain- 


able. 


The Congress, led by the gentleman from 
. Grow], whose venerable presence is still spared to us to lend 
ignity and wisdom to the councils of this body, wisely concluded 
to adopt the broader policy. Congress then decided to encour: 
the home seeker to build up settlement, and that the nation would 
reap its reward in the greater national benefits that come from 
permanent and prosperous communities. Verily, it was bread 


Pennsylvania 


cast upon the waters,” and we are finding it after many days.” 

This legislation is in the interest of the home seekers of the 
overcrowded cities of the Eastern and Middle States, They are 
the beneficiaries as well as the present residents of the arid and 
semiarid States. As President velt has well said in his first 
message to Congress: 

Our peopleasa whole will profit, for successful home making is but an- 
other name for the upbuilding of the nation. 

It has been repeatedly stated in this debate that this bill pro- 
poses to tax the East for the benefit of the West. The bill pro- 
pae to tax nobody. It proposes to devote public lands, which 

long to the people of the whole country, to the development of 
other public lands, which will continue to belong to the people 
of the whole country until disposed of. The people 1 in 
these particular States certainly have as great interest in these 
lands as people: living outside of these States. We do not claim 
that they have any other or greater interest. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that it seems to me most unfor- 
tunate that this debate has assumed as it has progressed a sec- 
tional aspect. Our country is entirely too great, this bill and 
what it seeks to accomplish is entirely too national, to have its 
merits clouded by partisan or sectional debate. The truth is that 
the statesmen of America in planning for the future invariably 
fall short of the reality as the future is unfolded in the achieve- 
ments of our country. Ninety-nine years ago all of the vast terri- 
tory to which this legislation refers was purchased for $15,000,000, 
which seemed an amount so large that it staggered the statesman- 
ship of a century ago. Jefferson and Madison and Livingstone 
were criticised, and epithets were attached to them because of 
their work in that regard, and yet what has the future developed? 
The future has developed that 12 States have already been carved 
out of that Louisiana territory, and there are still three Terri- “ 
tories remaining. 

One of those States, Missouri, pays into the Treasury of the 
United States every twelve months in internal revenue a sum larger 
than the entire Lonisiana territory cost. These arid and semiarid 
States alone that will be most immediately affected by this bill pay 
into the Treasury of the United States under the internal- revenue 
laws each twelve et Se all that the Louisiana territory cost. 
The new Commonwealth of South Dakota, which my colleague 
and myself here represent, produced in cereals, live stock, min- 
erals, and other products in the last year $113,000,000, nearly 
eight times as much as the Louisiana territory cost, and so I be- 
seech you gentlemen of the intermediate States and of the East 
to take a national view of this proposition and do not confine your 
horizon for American achievements to the limits of a State alone. 

Mr. TONGUE. I would inquire of the gentleman, Mr. Chair- 
man, how much of that $113,000,000 are expended in the East for 


manufactured goods? 

Mr. MART A large amount of it, but that has been 
touched upon. It is urged inst this bill that it is a Western 
measure. I deny that it is a Western measure alone. It is ana- 


tional measure; but, gentlemen, worse things might be said 
against any peo of Congressional legislation than that it would 
benefit the West of this country. [Applause.] One hundred 
years all there was of this Republic was thirteen States down 
along the Atlantic seaboard. The indomitable spirit of enter- 
prise and adventure which has made American civilization great 
anong the civilizations of the earth seized upon our forefathers, 
and the long train of white movers’ wagons began the ascent of 
the eastern slope of the Alleghenies, and moved on to take posses- 
sion of the fertile sections of the central Mississippi and Ohio 
Valley States. 

Fifty 2 5 ago the Western man crossed the Missouri River, 
traversed the great plains, scaled that mightiest and noblest of 
mountain ranges, the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevadas, 
and proceeded to the conquest of the Pacific slope. Think what 
has been the progress of the country from that moment until now! 

Championed by the immortal Lincoln, our first transcontinental 
railroad was constructed, connecting the Western and Eastern 
oceans. From that time forth “the West and the East have 
been mere relative terms. Any place between New York and 
San Francisco is West, and any place between San Francisco and 
New York is East. 

The center of population is gradually approaching the east bank 
of the Mississippi River. It will eventually correspond with the 
geographical center of the United States. 

During the last half century the West has produced 81.000, 
000,000 in gold and silver and made it possible to maintain our 
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currency on a ie basis, and now to maintain the gold standard 
in common with the best commercial nations of the world. The 
little county in which I live has produced one hundred millions 
of gold, and will continue its contribution of more than ten mil- 
lions per year, 

The West makes no apology for being. It is the natural off- 
spring of the East and the South. Heroes of the Revolutionary 
war settled the fertile valleys of Ohio, Kentucky. Indiana, and 
Illinois; surviving heroes of the war of the rebellion cast their 
fortunes in the States and Territories of the intermountain West. 
Sons of the old North and the old South, the differences of their 
ancestors forgotten or forgiven, are united heart to heart and 
shoulder to shoulder in the material, intellectual, and moral up- 
building of this new world. The splendid stock has not degen- 
erated transfer to these new fields. The developing citizen- 
ship of that region is what may be expected when we remember 
its ancestry. by the tests of intelligence and patriot- 
ism, it compares fayorably with other portions of the Union. If 
you will consult the recent census, and from our 45 States select the 
20 States that show the lowest percentage of illiteracy you will 
find that 12 of the 20 are States included in the provisions of this 
bill. When the recent test of patriotism was upon us in the 
Spanish-American war, the West responded in-full measure of 
quantity and quality. ~ 

New home making upon the public lands under the present con- 
ditions has about reached its limit. The only way to considerably 
enlarge this privilege is by conserving the water torrents that now 
run their course of waste and destruction and pouring them upon 
the thirsty but fertile 1 and valleys of the West. So re- 
claimed these lands will support a large population and will re- 
lieve our overcrowded cities. Let us signalize the opening years 
of this new century by adopting a broad national poney that will 
insure to every industrious American for another half century, at 
least, an opportunity to establish a home of his own and to enjoy 
the added independence and higher citizenship that come to him- 
self and his family from its possession. [Applause.] 


Memorandum of legal authorities upon constitutionality of the bill. 
EMINENT DOMAIN. 


No direct grant of the er of eminent domain is given in the Constitu- 
tion; it follows as incidental to other powers therein granted and has an inci- 
dent of sovereignty. (United States v. Gettysburg Electric Railway Com- 
pany, 100 U. S. 3 ted States v. Jones, 109 U, S., 513, 518.) 

The United States has power of eminent domain so far as it is necessary to 
the Constitution, and may exercise 
States, 91 U. S., 367, 372; Cherokee 

y. 15 U. S., G41, 656; Shoemaker v. 
v. Gettysb 


exercise the powers conferred upon it b; 
it in its own courts. (Kohl v. Uni 
Nation v. Southern Kansas Railway Com 


United Sta 147 U. S., 282; United Sta Electric Railway 
Company, 160 U. S., 668, 679; Trombley v. Humphrey, 23 Mich., 471, 476, 479.) 
The Federal Government may use the of the State courts to 


ine 
a riate private property for public use. (United States v. Jones, 109 
U's, 18, 520; Reddall v. Regan, 14 Md., 444; Orr v. Quimby, 54 N. H., 590; Gil- 
mer v. Lime Point, 18 Cal., 220 Railroad Company v. Lowe, 114 U. S., 531,532; 
B v. Insurance Company, 106 Mass., 356: Lewis Eminent Domain, sec. 203. 
The extent to which property shall be taken for public use rests wholly in 
1 tive discretion. (Shoemaker v. United States, 147 United States, 282, 
; United States v. Gettysburg Electric Railway Company, 160 U. S., 668.) 


GENERAL-WELFARE CLAUSE. 


When Congress declares that a pu is a public pu its judgment 
will be respected by the courts rhe — the claim Sabie without reason- 
able foundation. (United States v. Gettysburg Railway Company, 160 U. S., 
680: Gilmer v. Lime Point, 18 Cal., 252.) 

In the following cases various objects are held to be public 9 

United States v. Great Falls Manufacturing Company, 112 U. S., 645. (Wa- 
0 zee ng Ae W. 47 71 rire (Water for the city of Washington.) 

v. Kegan, w > ater for the city o n. 
Gilmer v. Lime Point, 18 Cal, 229. (Military wate : 
(Site for public building in the city of 


Kohl v. United States, 91 U. S., 367. 
. Cincinnati.) 

erokee Nation v. Southern Kansas Railway Company, 135 U. S., 641, 656. 
(Rgézht of way for railroad.) 

hoemaker v. United States, 147 U. S., 282. (The Rock Creek 3 

United States v. Gettysburg Electric Railroad Company, 160 U. S., 668, 679, 
681,682. (Tablets and monumentsmemorial of the battle of Gettysburg upon 
the theory that it would tend to the cultivation of patriotism among the 


le.) 
Petnitnd States v. Jones, 109 U. S., 513, 520. (A canal to connect Green Bay 
wa Wisconsin River.) 


ing. 
is Eminent Domain, § 203. (Miscellaneous rer? 1 
ge 52. (Mill sites, highways, 
es, drainage of swamp lands, and 


Eminent Domain, § 202; 10 Enc. Law (2d ed., p. 1084, citin 
California, Colorado, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, and 


Irrigation District v. Bradley, 164 U. S., 151.) 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ments. 
The committee amendments were agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from New York 


. Ray] to strike out section 7. 
The motion was rejected. 2 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. That nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting or intended 
to affect or toin ony wey interfere with the laws of any State or Territory 
relating to the control, Sppropriesien. use, or distribution of water used in 
irrigation, but State and Territorial laws shall govern and control in the ap- 
propriation, use, and distribution of the waters rendered available by the 
works constructed under the provisions of this act: Provided, That theright 
to the use of water acquired under the provisions of this act shall be appur- 
tenant to the land irrigated, and beneficial use shall be the basis, the meas- 
ure, and the limit of the right. > 

The following committee amendments were read: 


After the word “irrigation,” in line 16, insert or any vested right ac- 
quired thereunder.” 

Strike out all of lines 17, 18, 19, and 20 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: and the tary of the Interior, in carrying out the provisions of 
this act, 5 in conformity with such laws, and nothing herein shall 
in any way affect any right of any State orof the Federal Government or of 
any land owner, appropriator, or user of water in, to, or from any interstate 
stream or the waters thereof.” 


Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate what was said 
by the gentleman who has just taken his seat about the charac- 
ter of the men who settled this country, up, at least, to the mar- 
gin of the Missouri River. Of course they are entitled to a great 

eal of credit, but I should like to remind the gentleman that 
they went into that wilderness and subdued it with their own 
means. They bought what they had and they own in that way, 
as the result of their own toil, all that they have. They did not 
come to the Government as mendicants, under a specious and 
false pretext, to get the Government to improve their lands. 

I want to call the attention of gentlemen to the contributions 
that some of these States will make to this fund. Take the State 
of Nevada, for instance, and appropriate every dollar from the 
proceeds of the sales of public lands, and how far will that go to- 
ward the creation of this reservoir fund? Last year the Govern- 
ment received from the sale of lands from the State of Nevada 
$9,300. What the cost of administration that you have exempted 
from this fund amounted to I do not know; but I imagine there 
is a deficit as against the Government and that the contributions 
of Nevada are nil to this fund. So with the State of Wyoming. 

Mr. NEWLANDS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to the 
gentleman from Nevada? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I prefer not to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mox- 
DELL | is exceedingly liberal with other le's money. t will 
the State of Wyoming contribute to this fund? The whole of the 
sums received for the sale of 1 5 lands last year was $188,000 
and of that from mineral lands, from stone lands, and from c 
1 50 8 so that less than 875,000 would be contributed to 
this fund. f 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I prefer not to. The gentleman is exceed- 
ingly solicitous that men upon this side shall not talk, and there- 
fore I do not choose to yield the little time that I can filch from 
his zeal to answer his questions. 

I insist now, as I have before, that this is a thinly veneered 
and thinly disguised attempt to make the Goyernment, from its 
general fund, pay for this great work—great in extent, great in 
expenditure, but not tin results. There can not be extraor- 
dinary results from it, in my judgment. Certainly there can 
be no return to the General Government. The lands that are to 
be affected by it, I again say, are in private hands. They are not 
Government lands; they are lands that you own now, and you 
are trying to compel the General Government to improve your 
lands. It is a spectacle that never has been presented before to 
the American people. Every one of you knows that these sums 
realized from the sale of public lands are covered into the Treas- 
ury of the United States as a part of misvellaneous receipts. 
They are a part of the common treasure. The only difference is 
that you will interrupt them in their passage and lay your hands 
of spoliation upon them before they get into the Treasury. That 
is all, It is none the less a filching from the common fund. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. MERCER. Mr. Chairman, I congratulate this House and 
the country upon the fact that at last Congress is ready and will- 
ing to do something for irrigation. Fora pie many years the 
honest, industrious citizenship of Westland has been 8 
to the National Government for relief, but not until to-day has 
the appeal received any definite recognition. At first only a few 
tillers of the soil, ardent lovers of agriculture, who by experience 
and practical demonstration knew the value of water to arid and 
semiarid lands, bogan the agitation; but as years grew on apace 
and the Republic became educated tothe belief that irrigation 
was not only practicable but profitable, the small band of irriga- 
tion teachers swelled into a multitude until to-day there is not a 
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State or Territory in the Union where enthusiastic advocates of 
irrigation are not preaching and practicing the theory. We are 
now requested to pass this legislation by boards of trade as w&l 
as by farmers; by merchants as well as by agricultural societies; 
by labor organizations as well as by commercial bodies and 


The demand has become so 3 that it must be heeded by 
Congress, and I expect when the vote is taken to-day a very la: 
majority of the members of this House will vote for the bill. It 
is not a political or partisan question, for people of all parties ask 
it. The national platforms of the two great political parties in 
1900 declared in no uncertain tone in favor of the Government, 
by suitable legislation, reclaiming arid and semiarid lands and 
holding the same for actual settlers. 
Note the plank in the Republican national platform: 


In further pursuance of the constant policy of the Republican party to 
vide free homes on the public domain, we recommend adequate national 
legt lation to reclaim the arid lands of the United States, reserving control 
2 us distribution of water for irrigation to the respective States and Ter- 
tories, 


Democratic: 
We favor an intelligent system of improving the arid lands of the West, 


storing the waters for purposes of irrigation, and the holding of such lands 
for actual settlers. 


For years prior to 1900 the Senators and Members of Congress 
representing States and districts containing lands subject to re- 
clamation by irrigation, by voice and pen sought Government 
recognition, and by State and interstate organizations impressed 
upon the Government and the ple of the country the im- 
portance of this legislation, and, last but not least, the President 
of the United States, Theodore Roosevelt, who, by ranch life in 
the Dakotas and by travel through arid lands, is fully qualified 
and competent to pass upon this question, brought the subject to 
the attention of Congress in that remarkable state paper his mes- 
sage when the Fifty-seventh Con first convened in session; 
and allow me to pause long enough to say that President Roose- 
velt, by this recognition of irrigation, is more responsible than 
anyone else for the law we are about to enact, for without his 
suggestions, advice, and influence I fear the friends of irrigation 
would have followed a forlorn hope. By hisaction he has earned 
the lasting gratitude of the patriotic ple of the great West, 
and his political future is safe in their hans. 

I quote from his message: 

Public cpinion throughout the United States has moved steadily toward a 
just appreciation of the value of forests, whether planted or of natural 

wth, The great part played by them in the creation and maintenance of 
the national wealth is now more fully realized than ever before. Ñ 

Wise forest protection does not mean the withdrawal of forest resources, 
whether of wood, water, or grass, from contributing their full share to the 
welfare of the people, but, on the contrary, gives the assurance of larger 
and more certain supplies. The fundamental idea of forestry is the perpet- 
uation of forests by use. Forest protection is notan end of itself; it isa means 
to increase and sustain the resources of our country and the industries tvhich 
depend upon them. The preservation of our forests is an imperative busi- 
ness necessity. We have come to see clearly that whatever destroys the for- 

except to make way for agriculture, threatens our well-being. 

e forests are natural reservoirs. By restraining the streamsin flood and 
replenishing them in dronght they make possible the use of waters otherwise 
wasted. They prevent the soil from washing, and so protect the storage 
reservoirs from filling up with silt. Forest conservation is therefore an 
essential condition of water conservation. 

The forests alone can not, however, fully regulate and conserve the waters 
of the arid region. Great storage works are m to equalize the flow of 
streams and to saye the flood waters. Their construction been conclu- 
sively shown to be an undertaking too vast for private effort. Nor can it be 
best accomplished by the individual States acting alone. Far-reaching in- 
terstate problems are involved; and the resources of single States would 
often be fradequate, It is properly a national function, at least in some of its 
features. Itisas right for the National Government to make the streams 
and rivers of the arid region useful by engineering works for water storage 
as to make useful the rivers and harbors of the humid region by engineer- 
ing works of another kind. The storing of the floods in reservoirs at the 

ead waters of our rivers is but an enlargement of our present policy of river 
pede under which levees are built on the lower reaches of the same 
streams, 

The Government should construct and maintain these reservoirs asit does 
other public works. Where their 3 is to re te the flow of streams, 
the watershould be turned freely into the channels in the dry season to take 
the same course under the same laws as the natural flow. 8 

The reclamation of the unsettled arid public lands presents a different 
problem. Here it is not enough to regulate the flow ofstreams. The object 
of the Government is to dispose of the land to settlers who will build homes 
uponit. Toaccomplish this object water must be brought within their reach. 

The pioneer settlers on the arid public domain chose their homes along 
streams from which they could themselves divert the water to reclaim their 
holdings. Such Rtg olay fear are practically gone. There remain, however, 
vast areas of public land which can be made available for homestead settle- 
ment, but only by reservoirs and main-line canals impracticable for private 
enterprise. ere irrigation works should be built by the National Govern- 
ment. The lands reclaimed by them should be reserved by the Government 
for actual settlers, and the cost of construction should, so far as possible, be 
repaid by the land reclaimed. The distribution of the water, the division of 
the streams among irrigators, should be left to the settlers themselves, in 
9 with State laws and without interference with those laws or with 
vested right. The e poney of the National Government should be to aid irri- 
gation in the several States and Territories in such manner as will enable the 
people in the local communities to help themselves and as 


stimulate 


ed reforms in the State laws and regulations governing irrigation. 
Trrigation was known to the inhabitants of the East thousands 
of years ago. Even in America, before the time of Columbus, 


irrigation ditches were dug. In Egypt, India, China, and Japan 


the people centuries agoknew the benefits of irrigation and in- 
dulged in it to a greater extent in proportion to the population 
than do the inhabitants of those countries to-day. ere, as 
here, however, the system of ditches, canals, and es increased 
with the population and wealth of the country. In Egypt irri- 
gation was and is anecessity. Without it there can be no crops, 
and hence no people. Last summer I had the pleasure of travel- 
ing many miles along the banks of the Nile, and Isaw a practical 
demonstration of irrigation which would convince even my good 
friend, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray], that, į- 
tution or no Constitution, the scheme was practical, profitable, 
and a good thing for the country—miles and miles of ditches 
and canals; a multitude of le happy and contented as the 
planted a crop which they knew would grow and be hartet 
water in plenty, under absolute control and proof against eternal 
sunshine. I saw immense storage reservoirs, constructed b 
British capital at a cost of millions of dollars, strong enoug 
to stand storm and age and large enough to hold all the water 
needed to irrigate the country in that vicinity whenever mois- 
ture becomes a necessity. I saw the benefits of irrigation in 
India, China, and Japan, without which countless millions would 
starve and industry and enterprise go into bankruptcy. Much 
could be said about irrigation in other lands, but my time is lim- 
ited and you are anxious for a vote. 

What is irrigation? My friend Mr. NEWLANDS, the distin- 
guished member from Nevada, who, by the way, should be a 
happy man this day, as he has been one of the firm friends of irri- 
gation from the start, has given oe his idea of its definition, 
and I am so well satisfied with it that I incorporate it here: 

Irrigation is practiced only in arid and semiarid countries where the rain- 
fall is either entirely lacking or is insufficient to raise crops. In our arid re 
fon there isa heyy depostt of snow during the winter on the mountains 

his snow melting forms streams, which are torrential in the spring and 
early summer, but dry, or nearly so, later in the season. For irrigation the 
water is taken out of such streams by canals and ditches and distributed over 
the land. The difficulty is that the water is abundant when it is leastneeded 
and scant when it is necessary to mature the crop. The aim, therefore, is to 
store in reservoirs the water that runs to waste during the flood season. To 
do this the various watersheds must be treated in a scientific way. The 
grourd must be accurately surveyed and located so as to store the test 
quantity of water at the most available places. The idea is that the Barea 
ment should do the primary work of constructing the reservoirs and larger 
canals, so that the water may be brought within the reach of those who are 
to settle on the public lands and use it in their reclamation and cultivation, 

Storage enables the utilization of a — amount of the torrential 
waters in piin omy | the arid plains, as the stored waters supplement the 
torrential waters later on and ripen the crops, which would o be 
burned by the hot sun. Storage involves the treatment of an entire water- 
shed in a scientific way, he ess of State lines. The problemis to main- 
tain an equal and sustained flow of the streams, so that the torrential waters 
may be kept from flowing to waste and may be conserved and let into the 
stream when the natural supply is exceedingly limited. Very large rivers 
have numerous tributaries, with their sources in the snows of the moun- 
tains. The more water there is stored the greater the extent of the torren- 
tial waters that can be utilized in irrigation, for storage rantees the 
service of water when it is most needed, and settlers can safely take out the 
torrential waters in the spring and bring larger areas of land under cultiva- 
tion when they feel assured that the stored waters will come on later in a 
period of drought and furnish the crops with the needed moisture. x 


* 

Why is irrigation a necessity? When our forefathers came to 
America 5 along the coast line of the Atlantic Ocean, 
and as population increased settlements moved westward. In 
time the fertile lands of America became peopled and grodually 
increased in price. When farm lands in New England became 
too valuable they were sold, and the sons and daughters in search 
of cheaper lands invested their money in the Middle West, while 
the farmer of Ohio and Illinois sent his children to States farther 
West. We now have 80,000,000 people in America. The choicest 
farm lands have been tickled with the hoe until they have laughed 
their holders into fortunes or into a desire to sell a small farm for 
a large one, in order that they may obtain large acreage for a 
small price. But no farmer will sell good land with the expecta- 
tion of continuing in the agricultural business unless he is assured 
of other lands suitable to his wants. 

To-day in order to do this he must go to Canada and buy cheap 
lands or have arid or semiarid lands irrigated and invest in them. 
I regret to say that because we have delayed recognizing irriga- 
tion thousands of peona American citizens have sold their valu- 
able farms in the West for from $50 to $100 per acre and moved 
to Canada, where they were offered land for $5 and $6 per acre, 
good wheat land to be sure, but incomparable to the semiarid 
lands of Nebraska when under iy ae not to mention the loss 
of American citizenship. No, my friends, let us keep our boys at 
home by irrigating millions of acres in the great West as a habi- 
tation for them. is legislation will not injure the farmers of 
New England and the East, and President Roosevelt has ex- 
plained this better than I can do it. 

In his message to Con; President 8 out clearly the 
reasons why the Eastern farmers will not be inj by further irrigation 
development in the W. when he said, “The reclamation and settlement 


of the arid lands will enrich every portion of our country, just as the settle- 
ment of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys brought prosperity to the Atlantic 


a ce at all. Our people sas wens 
ing of the nation.” 8 
The principal objection raised by the 8 to this measure 
is its expense and unconstitutionality. ese opponents do not 
complain of the authorized by this bill, but say that to 
continue the work authorized by this legislation will bankrupt 
the Government. Why borrow trouble? If this legislation meets 
the expectations of its friends, in a very short time it will be self- 
sustaining. If, on the other hand, all we h for comes to 
naught and the scheme proves to be impracticable, a future Con- 
ss can very easily repeal this legislation. The gentleman from 
ew York [Mr. Ray], who leads the fight on this floor against 
irrigation, admits in his report thatirrigation will make productive 
milf ions of acres. I quote from page 4: 

It is asserted that if the proceeds of the public lands are wisely used in the 
construction and operation of suitable irrigation works, including reservoirs 
for the storage of water, artesian wells for 88 out of the earth, 
and ditches and canals for conducting water from to place, millions of 
acres of appears land will be made fertile and opened up to settlement, 
thus providing homes for millions of le. It can not be doubted that mil- 
lions of acres of land in the States and Territories named may be made pro- 
ductive by suitable irrigation works, provided an ample and continuous water 
supply can be obtained. 

He also admits, on page 5 of the same report, that irrigation 
will enhance the value of all lands irrigated. 

The construction of these irrigation works and reservoirs at the public 
expense will inure to their benefit, for it will bring their lands into the 
market at twenty times their present value. 

In these admissions he destroys his own case unless his view of 
the Constitution, always the last stand of a man who does not 
know his pes ri protects him. Daniel Webster knew the Con- 
stitution, could expound it to the satisfaction of patriots, if not 
always to courts. I refer my friend to the following: 


Hayne had asked, What interest has South Carolina in a canal in Ohio?" 
Webster replied: 
le of New England do not reason thus. Our 


“Sir, we narrow-minded 
erent. We look upon the States not as sep- 


notion of things is entirely 
ted, but as united. * In whatever is within the prope sphere of 
e States as one. 


the 5 power of this ee gees s u A 
geographical 9 otic regard; 

do not 8 und n — fines of latitude to find — 
beyond which public improvements do not benefit us. „Sir, if a rail- 
road or canal, beginning in South Carolina and ending in South Carolina, 
appeared to me to be of national importance and national magnitude, beliey- 
ing as I do that the power of Government extends to works of that desc: 
tion, if I were to stand up here and ask what interest has Massachusetts in 
a in South Carolina, I should not be willing to face my constituents.” 

In all frankness let me say to my constitutional friends thatthe 
Supreme Court of the United States represents all the people 
when it comes to construing the Constitution, and very seldom 
does that body of learned jurists agree upon constitutional con- 
structions. In nearly every case brought before that tribunal, 
where constitutional grounds are discussed, able counsel, repre- 
senting ite sides, argue with vehemence and sincerity in fa- 
vor of their respective propositions, and the court finally settles 
the point by a majority vote. Iam in favor of granting to my 
friends upon this floor who throw the Constitution at us so often 
a place with the minority, and the friends of irrigation will take 


their chances with the United States Supreme Court as a body if 
after the e of this act if becomes necessary to test its con- 
stitutionality. 


In conclusion, I am proud of the fact that the entire delegation 
from Nebraska—two Senators and six Members of Congress—has 
been foremost in the fight for irrigation, and I rejoice that a Re- 

ublican President and a Republican Congress have given this 
k islation to the people. lappua] 

e gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], in charge of 
this bill on the floor of the House, so admirably describes the lo- 
cation of arid and semiarid lands in America and the acreage to 
be reclaimed that I quote from his report to the House on S. 3057: 

The thirteen States and three Territories named in the bill contain 
974,172,800 acres of land, or 8 square miles, a little more than one-half 
of the entire area of the paira ae exclusive ot 1 8 nena 
8 75 — * „486, 761 acres, or a little over one-sixth of the 


en ire — = 5 x country exclusive of Alaska, are subject to entry under 
we. js 
ho 785 States named, Kansas and Nebraska contain nolands which, strict] 
speaking. are arid, though nearly one-third of the Western portion of eac 
tate is semiarid, and a considerable portion of semiarid lands are 
in public owner- 


—in Ne about one-tenth 
n 


are wholly within the arid region, and, except within limi 
local conditions, mete can y Te: successfully 98 
eir borders under 


1 oisture, will vie 
fair returns of certain classes of farm svat oe these areas, W ne 
gether, are so comparatively limited in extent as to constitute relatively 
ae factors in the agricultural development of the region or the 

A very considerable portion of these lands is rough, rocky, and mou - 
ous and of very little value for any purpose. A still ana tortion: tain 
never be of any value except for grazing 88 while the area which is 
possible of reclamation by irrigation is comparatively small. 

In forty years of unwearying effort the American pioneer has irrigated in 
this region about 7,500,000 acresof land. The acreage under irrigation at this 
time in the States and Territories affected by the bill is approximately as 


follows: 
Irrigated acreage by States and Territories. 


. 7,510,508 
AMOUNT OF LAND WHICH MAY BE IRRIGATED IN THE FUTURE, 


e greatest economy in the use of water in irrigation, 
the larger figure is abiy not an excessive one to measure the area which 
will ultimately be rigs in the arid and semiarid regions of the United 


States, 

Of the 16 States and Territories named in the bill, in all save 4 more than 
half of their area is owned by the National Goyernment. In half of them 
Uncle Sam owns 85 per cent of all the land, while in 4 less than 8 per cent of 
— = lands are in private ownership and taxable, as shown by the following 

e: 


I ivate | Reserv Subject to in pablle 
n priva ubjec n pu 
State. past p. ed entry Total. 2 irpta 
ship. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Per cent. 

5,738,258 | 18,285,008 | 48,771,054 | 72,782,220 92 

41,857,242 | 16,063,670 | 42,049,008 | 99, 909, 920 57 

21,538, 185 5,694,161 | 39,115,814 | 66,348,160 6s 

9, 070, 258 1,747,311 | 42,475,176 | 53,208,440 88 

50, 309, 530 987,875 1,085,315 | 52,382,720 4 

15,442,762 | 12,347,531 | 65,808,307 | 93,593,600 84 

39, 140,968 69, 642 9,226,670 | 49,137,280 17 

8,031,006 5,983,409 | 61,222,225 | 70,336,640 96 

16, 454, 495 6,885,181 | 55,580,124 | 78,428,800 9 

24, 583, 088 8,370,491 | 16,956,491 | 44,910,088 45 

12, 962, 927 7, 157, 868 4,653,605 | 24,774,400 48 

21, 992, 596 5,500,821 | 83,784,023 | 61,277,440 63 

24,534,450 | 12,802,946 | 11,869,004 | 49,206,400 50 

4,537,917 5,487,668 | 42,515,855 | 52,561,440 92 

10, 764,568 | 11,913,164 | 42,746,880 53 

1 7,995,018 | 47,656,896 | 62,433, 280 90 

120,643,168 | 535,486,731 974, 172, 800 


ey, 

It will be readily understood that with no source of revenue for the irri- 
gation of these lands except ordinary taxation and with but a small portion 
of their lands taxable the States can-not by any possibility secure funds to 
carry on reclamation. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I move that all debate on this paragraph 
and amendments close in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, it is said that 
a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind. I live along the bank 
of the Mississippi River, in that great region which is annually 
visited by devastating floods, and I presume the fact that I have 
entirely too much water in my region of country makes me sympa- 
thetic for those who have no water. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me a little bit ungenerous on 
the part of the gentleman from Iowa 

Mr. HEPBURN. I just want to remind the gentleman that he 
is proposing to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. If they 
stop the water up at its source the gentleman will have no pre- 
text for the usual expenditure down in his bailiwick. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I am sur- 
prised at the profound ignorance of the hydraulics of the Mis- 
sissippi River displayed bythe gentleman from Iowa, who has 
been making us speeches about that river for many years. Ina 
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recent speech, when the river and harbor bill was under discus- 
sion, he fellinto several egregious errors about the commerce and 
navigability of the river which I had the honor to correct, and 
now he would have us believe that the waters from the arid 
States, if impounded in reservoirs, would materially diminish 
the floods of the lower river and render unnecessary the usual 
expenditures in my bailiwick. This error would be pardonable 
in some men—and, indeed, many others share it with Mr. HEP- 
BURN—but from the man who year after year raises his powerful 
and eloquent voice in opposition to the Mississippi River and does 
his utmost to prevent any expenditure of public money thereon 
I think it is absolutely without any excuse or justification. 

What is the truth of this matter? Why, sir, the floods on the 
lower river are caused by waters from the Ohio River and its 
great tributaries, the Tennessee and the Cumberland; second, by 
heavy rains in the central valley; third, by the Upper erga 
fourth and least, by the Missouri River east of Kansas City. The 
effect of the melting snows of the Rocky Mountains is inappreci- 
able, and what water there is from that source comes after the 
dangerous spring floods have subsided. Do not take my word 
for this, but examine the report of Humphrey and Abbot on the 
Mississippi River, pages 384 et seq.; also Bulletin E, Departmen 
of Agriculture, for 1897, pa 46 et seq.; also Appendix PP to 
Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers for 1898, pages 2862 
et seq. 

Humphrey and Abbot say that the only practicable site for 
reservoirs, to be of any real benefit in restraining the floods in the 
lower river, is in the Ohio River basin, as the character of basins 
of the Upper Mississippi and Lower Missouri is such that the res- 
ervoir system is impracticable in them. Bulletin E is an ex- 
haustive study of the floods of the Mississippi River, their causes, 
etc., and was oo by Mr. Park Mo , under the direction 
of Mr. Willis L. Moore, Chief of the Weather Bureau. All of 
the great floods of the past twenty-five years are carefully studied 
from the actual and very complete data of the Bureau, and a pe- 
rusal of same will convince even Colonel HEPBURN that the au- 
thor’s conclusions are correct. He says: 

It is, of course, conceivable that a flood should occur in the Lower Missis- 
sippi from heavy precipitation over any of the great contributary basins. 
In these floods of the past quarter century we do not, however, find the 
western tributaries playing an important part. The t source of floods 
is the Ohio basin, with its steep slopes from the crest of the Alleghanies, upon 
which fall the heaviest rains of spring, at a time when the normal rise of the 
Lower Mississippi brings the river almost to the danger line from Cairo to 
the Gulf. In the test floods we also find that heavy rainfall over the 

t swamp region that extends along the seen from the mouth of 
Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico isan important factor. Third in a 
as a factor in producing floods isthe Upper Mississippi, which, while never 
discharging a volume sufficient to produce of itself a flood, yet, rising later 
— — hio, serves to prolong the high water and thus to increase the 
over! A 


Thus, according to thisauthor, the western tributaries have not 
been an important factor in the floods of the past twenty-five 
years and are not enumerated by him in ges cesta Sumas causes. 

An authority equally as high as Messrs. Humphrey and Abbot 
and Moore and Morrill is Lieut. Col. Hiram R. Chittenden, Co 
of Engineers, United States Army, who made an elaborate study 
of the Mississippi and Missouri River floods in connection with an 
examination for reservoir sites in Wyoming and Colorado. Heis 
a strong friend to irrigation of the arid lands by Government aid, 
and had the facts warranted it, would have been delighted to 
show that reservoirs would diminish floods. In Appendix PP, 
above mentioned, he says: 

Few people have any adequate conception of either the origin or the mag- 
nitude of Ra Bootie Hke thoes ca islet p ississippi. fe isa common 
error to think that they come y the melting snows in the moun- 
tains, yet the floods of the Mississippi nearly all come at seasons when the 
flow from the mountains is very small. In the greatest known flood of 
the etn at St. Louis, that of 184, a large part of which came from 
the Missouri, the latter stream was found by pi ts to be in low-water stage 
above Sioux City. On the occasion of the late heavy flood in the Mississippi, 
when at its maximum stage, the Arkansas carried practically no water across 
the Colorado line the Platte did not run above 2.000 cubic feet per 
second at North Platte, Nebr., and the Upper Missouri and Yellowstone were 
both in low-water stage. The floods of the Mississippi do not come from this 
direction. They are formed by the heayy rains in the low regions east of 


the ninety-eighth meridian, and very largely come from east of the Missis- 
i . The great controlling element, in fact, in all the lower river 
floods is the Ohio river. 


The magnitude of these floods also depends very largely upon fortuitous 
combinations of the floods in itstributaries. No single 100d from any one of 
these tributaries, except the Ohio, can produce serious consequence in the 
main river. But if two or more of them discharge excessive floods in the 
main stream simultaneously, then it is that great disasters follow. Very 
fortunately, nature has caused these flood waves to arrive generally at differ- 
ent periods, and the more disastrous combinations are not of frequent occur- 
rence. 

It is apparent, therefore, that a reservoir system which shonld exercise 
any appreciable influence on the lower-river floods must embrace the three 
great upper tributaries, and particularly the Ohio. 


I think, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that in supporting this bill for 
restraining the floods of my great river I am not killing the 
Sma that lays the goldenegg. I am not stopping those floods at 

eir source, and so far as this bill is concerned I will have the 
same excuse as of old for the usual expenditures in my bailiwick. 


I place my support of this measure on entirely different and, I 
hope, higher grounds than self-interest. 
ur Government is owner of 600,000,000 acres of land in the 
arid regions, 74,000,000 of which can be irrigated. It has the 
same right to improve its property that any private owner has. 
Being a large proprietor of worthless land which brings no reye- 


nue and is worse than useless in its present condition, it would 
seem the part of wisdom to improve this land and have it settled 
by thrifty people who will be an honor and help to our country, 

This is what any prudent business man would do, especially if 
he could operate on a plan which would not require him to draw 
on his other resources, but was such that the land would improve 
itself. If this be true of an individual it must be true of the 
Government, because its inherent powers over its own property 
are certainly as t as those of one of its citizens. If we see 
for special constitutional warrant for this bill it is found in the 
general welfare clause of Article I, section 8 of our Constitution 
and in section 3of Article IV, which says that Congress shall have 
power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory and other property of the United States. 

But if we concede that Congress has the right to do this, is such 
action wise and proper at this time? The plan of the present bill 
is to dedicate all the public lands in the arid and semiarid States 
to irrigation except 5 per cent of the proceeds of sale of same, 
which is reserved for education. Where can we find a precedent 
for such action? In the grant or donation of 197,000,000 acres of 
public land to the railroads of the country to aid in their con- 
struction. Of this amount 35,000,000 acres were forfeited by sub- 
sequent legislation, leaving unforfeited 162,000,000, of which 
96,683,201.1 acres have been patented, and 65,316,798.82 acres are 
yet unpatented. 

You will get some idea of the magnitude of these railroad grants 
by reflecting that the entire area of the t State of New York 
contains only 31,468,800 acres, and that New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Maryland combined contain only 94,499,200 acres, or 
over 2,000,000 acres less than have actually been patented to rail- 
roads, without considering the additional 65,316,798.82 acres which 
they have a right to patent. This total area, given as a free do- 
nation to the railroads, is greater than six States the size of Ohio, 
= more than twice as great as can ever be irrigated in the entire 

est. 

I believe these railroad grants were wise and that they resulted 
very beneficially to our Union. But for them the development 
of some of our most prosperous States would have been slow and 
painful in the extreme, and where there are now populous cities 
and fertile fields the coyote and buffalo would roam in freedom 
over their native heath. It was necessary to give these vast 
tracts, equal in area, as I have shown, to six times the size of 
Ohio, in order that the other portion of the public domain might 
become valuable, in order that cheap homes might be found for 
the sturdy immigrants flocking to our shores, and for the strenu- 
ous boys and girls of our Eastern cities and farms, and in order 
that we might span our continent and connect the oceans of the 
Orient and Occident with bands of steel. Much objection was 
urged at the time to these grants, but I belisve it is now gener- 
ally conceded that no better use could have been made of our 
public lands. 

Another precedent is in the vast swamp-land grants given to 15 
of our States, amounting to 60,115.714.08 acres. This would be 
an average of 4,000,000 acres to each State if divided equally. My 
own State of Louisiana received 9,132,018.94 acres of these swamp 
lands, and Florida received 17,162,798.52, making for the two 
States 26,294,817.46 acres, or nearly one-half of the whole. And 
why was the Government so liberal to Louisiana and Florida? 
Were these two States favorite children who were receiving undue 
shares of the parental estate? By no means. The land was given 
because it was swamp land and worthless to the Union. and it 
ves hoped that the States would reclaim it and render it valu- 
able. 

Louisiana spent enormous sums in leyee building to protect its 
lands from overflow of the Mississippi River, and as the levees 
were completed much of this swamp land was reclaimed and sold, 
the pr thereof going to build new levees, which in turn 
protected other lands. The first swamp grant to Louisiana was 
in 1849, over half a cen ago. The process of land reclama- 
tion is still going on actively, and will continue to goon for many 

ears before the wise and benevolent purpose of the Government 
in donating this land to Louisiana shall have been accomplished. 
Certainly no man can question the wisdom of this grant, because 
this land was utterly unfit for homesteads cr for any purpose 
whatsoever in the hands of the National Government, and the 
State was enabled to reclaim it only by a vest expenditure of 
money. The reclamation process was very slow, having already 
lasted over fifty years; but it was not as slow, in my judgment, 
as irrigation will be. 

To my mind there is great similarity between these railroad 
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grants of lands, practically worthless until the roads were con- 


structed; the swamp lands, actually worthless until reclaimed by 
e and the arid lands of the West, which are 
now barren wastes and will remain so until redeemed by irriga- 
tion. If the policy was wise and constitutional in one case, it 
will be in the other. These arid lands have no value to the Gov- 
ernment now, and, unless they are irrigated, will always be 
worthless. I consider that in dedicating all the public lands in 
these 13 States and 3 Territories to the redemption by irrigation 
of the 74,000,000 acres susceptible of redemption, the Govern- 
ment will be acting as a farseeing, prudent business man. 

It is true that there are about 600,000,000 acres of public lands 
in these States and Territories, but only 74,000,000 acres, accord- 
irsz to the Geological Survey and Secretary of the Interior, can 
ever be redeemed and made suitable for agriculture. Some of 
the remainder is valuable for its minerals and for grazing. 
There is no danger of vast quantities of cheap land being thrown 
on the market, as once happened in the early days of the develop- 
ment of our great Middle West. Irrigation is at best a very slow 
and expensive business. All that the Government would do in 
most places would be to construct reservoirs to impound the wa- 
ters. This would cost an average of $4 to $5 per acre, which 
would be a charge on the land benefited and would have to be 
repaid by the settler at the rate of one-tenth annually for ten 


years. . 

In addition, the settler would have to level his land and exca- 
vate irrigation ditches to convey the water from the river or 
reservoir to his land, and this cost would be $15 to $20 per acre 
additional, so that every acre of his land would cost him at least 
$20, or an average probably of $25. This presents a very different 
situation from that of the homesteader on the fertile plains of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, for example, who got the finest 
land on earth absolutely free of cost. Of course, the rush to those 
lands was great and rapid, but $25 per acre is a different thing. 
Moreover, even if money could be found at once to construct these 
vast reservoir dams, it would take many years to complete them 
and put the lands in condition for profitable irrigation. 

The process will be a slow and tedious one. The man who gets 
the benefit of these reservoirs will pay out three dollars for every 
dollar paid by the Government, and he will not have a soft snap 

any means. I sympathize with him, for I live where the 
vernment pays to keep the water of the Mississippi from 
flooding our lands and destroying us, and we have to pay more 
than two dollars for every d®llar of Uncle Sam for the same 
. Weare gradually getting protection and our lands are 
coming into the market—some 20,000,000 acres in the overflowed 
area but no one dreads our competition, as all realize the slow- 
ness of our growth and the costly sacrifices we are forced to make 
for our lands. Our brethren in the irrigation area will have a 
similar burden at the outset, and their progress will be slow. 

One very important consideration in this bill which does not 
apply to the railroad and swamp land grants is this: As public 
lands are sold in the arid region the proceeds thereof are to be 
used by Government officials to construct reservoirs for impound- 
ing the water in localities where it will do the most good, and the 
lands irrigated by each particular reservoir are to be charged with 
the cost of same. To illustrate let us assume that reservoir ‘‘A’’ 
costs $500,000 and irrigates 100,000 acres. That will be $5 per 
acre, and when the homesteader settles on this land he must pay 
for it $5 per acre in addition to the usual fees under the home- 
stead laws. If any of this 100,000 acres happens to belong to in- 
dividuals when the reservoir is constructed, it will bec ed 
$5 per acre before any water can be used. This price is paid in 
ten annual payments of 50 cents per acre, so that it is not espe- 
cially burdensome. Thus all expense of the reservoirs will be re- 
funded to the Government, which will eventually receive back 
every dollar expended. 

Mr. Chairman, from whatever point of view this bill is consid- 
ered it is wise and just, in my opinion, and I sincerely hope it will 
pass. [Loud applause. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding to end of line 5, section 8, page 9, the following: 

“ Provided further, That Congress shall, for the purpose of equitable dis- 
tribution, have the absolute jurisdiction and control of the previously un- 
appropriated waters of the rivers and streams Rowing par through, or 
r — or 
irrigation and to which waters others have rights by prior — — Ye) 

The CHAIRMAN. There are three committee amendments 
pending that will have to be disposed of before action upon this 
amendment can be taken. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendments of the committee. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is debate closed? 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is closed, by order of the committee, 
on this section; and the question is now on the committee amend- 
ments. 


The question was taken, and the committee amendments were 


agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RODEY. On that I want to be heard. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Regular order! 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been closed by order of the 
committee. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

A S of Texas. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Regular order! 

Mr. RODEY. Iask every member to vote against that amend- 
ment. It is just an outrage upon New Mexico. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

; The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as fol- 
ows: 

Insert a new section, to be known as section 9: 

““Szc. 9. That it is hereby declared to be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Interior, in ä out the porao this act, so far as the same may be 
practicable and subject to the existence of feasible irrigation pantak to 
expend the major portion of the funds arising from the sale of public lands 
within each State and Territory hereinbefore named for the benefit of arid 
and semiarid lands within the limits of such State or Territory: Provided, 
That the Secretary may temporarily use such portion of said funds for the 
benefit of arid or semiarid lands in pat ge bard 

> 


i r State or Territory herein- 
before named as he may deem advisable, but when so the excess shall 


be restored to the fund as soon as practicable, to the end that ultimately, 
and in any event within each ten-year period after the e of this act, 
the expenditures for the benefit of the said States and Territories shall be 
equalized according to the proportions and subject to the conditions as to 
practicability and feasibility aforesaid.” 


Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I do not suppose those 
who favor this bill will pay any attention to propositions to per- 
fect or amend. If the bill goes through that seems to be all they 
want, regardless of consequences to follow. Allow me to call at- 
tention to section 8 in connection with section 9. What laws are 
to govern and apply in the execution of this bill? The laws of the 
State in which the water, in which the reservoirs, or in which the 
canals may be? Do gentlemen know of any two States in this 
Union that have like laws? We are to take water in California 
and store it there. That water is to be controlled by the laws of 
California. A canal from that reservoir is to run into the State 
of Nevada, and the State laws of the State of Nevada are to con- 
trol the canal and water when it gets there. And so in some 
other State like Wyoming you store the waters in one State and 
the laws of that State control the waters while there. The water 
is carried into and through another State and the laws of that 
State control while it is there. The water runs into a third State, 
where it is to be distributed in irrigating the land, and the laws 
of that third State control the distribution, and yet gentlemen 
think that it will be practicable to put this bill into operation. 
It can not be done under this bill as it stands. 

The United States Government surrenders all control. Con- 
gress surrenders all control. The laws of the several States are 
to control. I simply point this out to you, gentlemen, because 
when this law is written on the statute baok it will be impossible 
of execution until amended and changed. Any lawyer who 
studies all of these peculiar provisions will be astounded at its 
impracticability and conflicting provisions. 

I have no idea that these amendments to the Senate bill, which 
have been adopted by the House committee in order to avoid in- 
superable objections which have been presented, will be adopted 
by the Senate. The Senate will have a substitute. It will have 
something to put in the place of this, because I believe that it is 
now agreed, both by the majority of the Senate and the majority 
of the House, that in any event this robbery or looting of the 
Treasury of the United States must be authorized before this 
Congress adjourns. [Applause.] 

Mr. SUTHERLAND and Mr. NEWLANDS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the Chair had already recognized the gentleman from Nevada. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had already recognized the gen- 
tleman from Utah. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the gentleman from Utah make the 
motion? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on the pending section be closed in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah moves that all 
debate on the section and the pending amendment be closed in 
five minutes. : 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important ques- 
tion, and I move to make it fifteen minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves to 


amend by making it fifteen minutes. 
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Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, I moye to amend by making | nized, and, as the Chair understands, moves to strike out the 


it seconds. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I accept the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah moves that de- 
bate on the pending section and amendments be closed in five 
minntes, and the gentleman from Iowa moves to amend by mak- 
ing it thirty seconds. The amendment is accepted by the gentle- 
man from Utah, and the question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Utah as amended. 

The qwestion was taken, and the motion as amended was 


agreed to. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will take ad- 
vantage of the general leave to print. [Laughter and applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the next section. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Sxc. 10. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to perform 
ant and all acts and to make such rules and regulations as may be necessa: 
and proper for thè purpose of carrying the provisions of this act into fu 
force and effect. 

Mr. TONGUE. Mr. Chairman, has the House voted on the 

amendment? 

e CHAIRMAN. The committee has voted on all the com- 
mittee amendments, and at the close of debate will vote upon the 
section which has just been read. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. This is section 10, is it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that what the Chair 
supposed was section 9 of the bill was really a committee amend- 
ment, and the vote will have to be taken on that first, so that the 
question is on i pba to section 9. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I raise a point of order. 
We have passed that section and gone tosection 10 without adopt- 
ing the amendment, and section 10 has been read and is being de- 
bated, and I insist that it is now too late to go back and amend 
section 9 after we have passed to section 10, which has been read 
and an amendment proposed and debate has commenced upon it. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, that objection is obviated 
from the fact that the Chair supposed, when it directed the Clerk 
to read section 10, that section 9 had been adopted. Of course 
the Chair has a right to correct his own error. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was under the impression that 
it was a regular section of the bill, and having been read, was 
adopted. The Chair is now informed that it was a committee 
amendment. The Chair does not think the gentleman from New 
York can take advantage of a wrong impression of the Chair as 
to the character of the provision. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I beg the pardon of the Chair. I 
have the highest 2 for the Chair, but it is no more a mis- 
take of the Chair than it is a mistake of any member of the 
House or of the friends of this bill. I insist that members of the 
House—— [Cries of Regular order!” Regular order!“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. This 
amendment is a committee amendment submitted by the com- 
mittee, and the Chair thinks that it was his duty to put the 
amendment without attention being called toit. But under the 
impression that it was a part of the bill, and was agreed to when 
read. the chairman directed the Clerk to read section 10. The 
question now is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
My inquiry, Mr. Chairman, is, Does the Chair hold that it has 
the power now, under present conditions, without unanimous 
consent, to go back to section 9 (I believe that is the section) and 
put the proposed amendment toa vote? Does the Chair hold that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that it having been passed 
by an error of the Chair, and under a misunderstanding or mis- 
apprehension, the committee can go back—can return to the 

‘amendment and vote upon it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Does the Chair hold that the commit- 
tee can go back? 

The CHAIRMAN. Can go back and vote upon it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Without unanimous consent? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without unanimous consent. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Well, I enter my protest. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, the debate, I believe, was not 
closed on the ninth section? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that upon that 
graph debate was closed on motion of the gentleman from 
as amended by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I believe that was the e Thth section. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was the ninth, as the Chair is informed 
by the Clerk. The question is on the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COWHERD. Now, Mr. Chairman, have I the floor on 
section 10? 

Jhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 


ra- 
tah 


last word. 

Mr. COWHERD. Mr. Chairman, I feel in this matter very 
much like the S from Indiana, that this bill is going to 
pa and that I want to get on record in regard to it before it 

oes pass. But differing from him, I wish to be recorded in its 
favor; and it is so very seldom that we on this side of the House 
have an opportunity to speak in favor of a measure which passes 
that I do not want to lose this rare opportunity. 

I have been very much interested in the pleading of the distin- 
guished farmer from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR | and the distinguished 
farmer from New York [Mr. Payne] that we should not bring 


more land into competition with the lands of the farmers in their 
districts. Why, Mr. Chairman, how long has it been since the 
cry was made for the farmers up in New England that they would 
be ruined by competition with the rich agricultural lands of the 
West? Yet the New England farmer, having been brought into 
competition with the’farmer of the West, promptly abandoned 
those rocky hillsides upon which you had to shoot the corn into 
the crevices with a Gatling gun and cultivate it with a diamond 
drill [laughter], and went into other business; and he has been 
lending money to the farmer of the West ever since. [Laughter 
and applause.] He went into the business of passing tariff bills 
and legislating for the New 29 5 farmer; and while in New 
England the hours of labor are limited to eight, and he needs only 
half that time to make a living, out West we have to work four- 
teen hours every day in order to get enough to eat and to pay our 
interest to the New England farmer who has been lending us 
money. [Laughter.] 

These gentlemen need not be solicitous in regard to the farmers 
of their own country. I have no doubt that should the farming 
of their region prove unprofitable (which it will not) the distin- 
guished farmer from New York can pass the bill of which he is 
the author and which is now pending before the committee of 
which the farmer from Ohio is chairman, which will take about 
$180,000,000 out of the pockets of the people of this country for 
the benefit of an industry of the East. Yet these tlemen rise 
and tell us what a heinous offense it is if the people of this coun- 
try are taxed—and, mind you, the bill does not pro that—some 
four or five million dollars for the pu: of reclaiming 60,000,000 
acres of land out West and benefiting untold millions of settlers. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have no sympathy with the narrow views 
of those who hold that any part of this country can be greatly 
benefited without that benefit inuring to every acre of every State 
inthe Union. Weare not 45 warring principalities, with adverse 
interest, striving to build up this industry and to tear down that. 
But whenever you bring prosperity—how many times have those 
gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber hammered this doc- 
trine into us—whenever you bring prosperity to any section of the 
country you bring it to every other section. You can not produce 
a tree full of blushing peaches yonder in Wyoming or plant with 
pineapples an acre of the everglades of Fiorida but that the farmers 
and merchants of my section will both divide the fruit and divide 
the prosperity. But, Mr. Chairman, I stand here, not to represent 
the interests particularly of the semiarid and the arid States. 
However great may be our affection for those people, I am for this 
bill because it is for the advantage of the people I represent on 
this floor. Out there in Missouri and in those lands that the 
gentleman from Iowa represents—and I was surprised to hear 
him opposing the measure—out there we have the most fertile 
| soil that lies under God’s shining sun. 

But we suffer from two extremes—first. flood, and second, 
| drought. Last year we had a drought which careful men estimated 
| cost the farmers in the Middle West more in three months than 
| they lost during all of the four years of the devastating civil war. 
| We have every spring a flood that takes away thousands upon 
thousands of acres of land—and the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Burkett] has told us of it in this Chamber more eloquently 
than I could ever hope to tell—that goes rushing down the valley 
of the Missouri, destroying the farms and the crops and pouring 
its silt and its flood into the Mississippi and carrying the besom 
of destruction clear to the Gulf. Store these waters at the foun- 
tain source, store them in the mountains, distribute them over 
those arid and semiarid lands, and what will be the result? In 
the first place, you will stop the floods; in the next place, as they 
are distributed through these lands that now lie there glistening 
in the sun, gathering up the sun’s rays, heating the air so that 
the passing ze becomes a simoon sweeping on to our destruc- 
tion—water these lands and instead of the simoon of the desert, 
burning and blistering our crops, there will come the healing and 
the healthful winds, bringing with them the bountiful rains. [Ap- 
plause.] I am in favor of this bill, both for the benefit of the 
arid lands and for my own State. It only means that the Goy- 
ernment shall use the money it derives from the sale of these 
lands to make salable lands now worthless, to make fertile lands 
now sterile, and to give homes to people now homeless. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, it is safe to say that in 
its final results no bill of a public nature has come or is likely to 
come before the present Congress which is more important than 


the irrigation bill now under consideration. It proposes the ex- 
penditure in the aggregate of a large sum of money, and it pro- 
poses ultimately and in the aggregate the addition of a large body 
of land to the cultivatable area of the United States, but the ex- 
penditure of the money does not contemplate any attack upon 
the general Treasury; the reclamation of the land does not con- 
template any sudden or violent addition to the farms of the 


country. 
WHAT THE BILL PROPOSES. 

We propose to take the money derived from the sale of the public 
lands in the sixteen arid-land States and Territories and create a 
fund to be used for the purpose of rendering this land useful and 
habitable. In these sixteen States and Territories there are 
600,000,000 acres of 3 lands. After fifty years of effort upon 
the part of the people there has been cultivated and irrigated onl 
about 7,500,000 acres. The smaller streams have been appropri- 
ated and diverted to the last drop. Private enterprise con- 
structed many canals from the larger streams and many reser- 
voirs for the impounding of the flood waters. The time has arrived, 
however, when practically nothing more can be done in the direc- 
tion of anincrease of the water supply and the consequent increase 
in the area of cultivated lands without the aid of the National 
Government, 

WORK OF THE WESTERN PIONEER. 

The public lands in this country available for agricultural pur- 
are being rapidly exhausted. The limit of new settlement 
as beennearly reached. The Western pioneer, that picturesque 
and splendid figure of the forties, the fifties, the sixties, the seven- 
ties, and the eighties, is already of the past, because there are no 
new worlds for his restless feet. The tide of immigration which 
more than a generation ago swept beyond the Missouri up the colos- 
sal heights and down the somber canyons of the Rockies, across the 
sage-brush plains of the Great Salt Lake Basin, over the Sierras to 
the perpetual summer of the Pacific coast, met the Western ocean 
and was rolled back to the Missouri again, filling in its ebb and 
flow every nook and cranny of that great rainless empire where 

water could be found to redeem the desert. 

The pioneer was splendidly independent. He asked help of 
none. He lobbied for no appropriation. He found himself face 
to face with the problem of creating a home from the raw ele- 
ments about him. He threw down the gauge of battle to the 
forces of nature. He made his attack with the courage of cre- 
ative genius. He asked no questions; soughtnotruce. He toiled 
under the pitiless sun from the beginning of spring to the middle 
of autumn. His back was bent and his hands were seamed and 
calloused with the labor of the conflict. 

With his few imperfect tools he builded dams, excavated ca- 
nals, constructed ditches, plowed and cultivated the soil. He 
transformed the mountain Ne ep? Ben desolate—into green 
fields and leafy orchards. In the beginning his eye beheld 
nothing but the monotonous and unsmiling gray of the sage brush. 
The soil was hed and barren. He tickled it with the plow 
and gave it the stream to drink, and made it laugh in golden rip- 
ples to the autumn breezes. 

Itis a marvel that, unaided, he did so much. It would be a 
miracle if, unaided, he had done more. ; “ 
THE MORMON PIONEERS THE ORIGNAL IRRIGATORS. 

The first irrigators upon American soil were the Mormon pio- 
neers of 1847. After a toilsome march, lasting many weeks, 
across the Great Plains, on July 24 of that year they entered the 
valley of the Salt Lake. What is to-day,in my judgment, the 
most beautiful valley in all the world was then a barren, unpro- 
ductive desert. Nota green thing was to be seen save the sparse 
growth of willows and cottonwoods which fringed the banks of 
the streams. 

The Mormon people, with that courage and persistence and in- 
dustry which has always characterized them, entered upon what 
appeared to be a hopeless task. In the early years their s ‘gles 
were pathetic. Time and again the task to which they had set 
themselves ap to be hopeless, but with grim determination 
they struggled on. Their reward finally came, È 

The visitor of to-day beholds the valley transformed and glori- 
fied by irrigation. About the beautiful city, with its wide 
streets, its running, limpid streams, its flower gardens, its orch- 
ards, its splendid and imposing temple, its shimmering spires, 
splendid institutions of learning, its business houses, commodious 
and comfortable homes, and everything which goes to make up 
the modern city, lie rich lands in checkerboards of varying shades 
of green. It is a living argument in favor of this bill, a magnifi- 
cent illustration of what may be done when idle water is united 
with idle land. The story of the conquest of Utah is so simply 
and yet so graphically told by one of the pioneers of 1847, Hon. 
George Q. Cannon, formerly delegate in this House from the 


Territory of Utah, in his remarks before the National Irrigation 

Congress at Denver in September, 1894, that I can not forbear 

quorng them and preserving them in the records of this debate. 
e says: 


Forty-seven years ago I crossed the plains in com 
who were then seeking homes in the far West. I did not occupy so promi- 
nent a position in the community as has been represented, because I was but 
a youth 20 years old, but I was then, as I am now, deeply interested in the 
future of Western country. I felt that there wasa great future for it, 
and then to me, as with all those who traveled at that time, it was so different 
to all the old conditions under which we lived that it seemed like a new 
world. Weentered Salt Lake Valley, that is, I and the party I accompanied, 
about eight weeks after the pioneers, headed by Brigham Young, had en- 
tered the valley. That bandconistedof 143 men and women. We followed 
them, and traveled with women and children in considerable number, thera 
being some 2,000 all told in the different companies. 


THE LUXURY OF POTATOES. 


bho pioneeri had MEOT Eventos, a few seeds and made some attempt at 
irrigation, but as they lan the latter part of J uly (tha 24th it was), it was 
very difficult to do anything except to preserve the seed. That seed was 
very carefully cared for and husbanded, and from that seed the seed pota- 
toes (that was the first vegetable introduced into Utah) sprung. But it was 
not until 1849 that any of us, unless it was through corked ity, tasted potatoes. 
We preserved the seed so ooy that we did not dare to eat potatoes. In 
1848, after planting our ins and vegetables, we found that to obtain the 
food we needed we could not depend upon rains, but would have to water the 
land from the streams, and as we did not have the scientific friends that we 
have with us now to do it in a scientific manner, we went at it as best we 
could, and took out water by the simplest means in our reach, and we were 
successful in yore at least n part ofa crop. After our grain had beensown 
and our fields looked promising, black crickets came down by the millionsand 
devoured our crops. I have seen fields of wheat look as promising as they 
could in the morning, and by evening they would be as bare as the palm of a 
man's hand—devoured by these crickets. 

For a time it seemed that everything we had planted would be destroyed, 
and you can well imagine the precariousness of our position. ifornia was 
on our west 800 miles distant; to the east was no settlement nearer than the 
Des Moines River in Iowa, and a few settlements perhaps in upper Missouri, 
so that we were entirely dependent upon that food which we brought 
in our wagons. That supply was so limited that we had to deal it ont with 
the utmost care. Food was weighed by the ounce and limited to every indi- 
vidual, and no one could eat more than his share of the allowance that was 
divided for the week's supply. 

I was a growing „and I had never worked so hard as we had to do 
then. My allowance of food, therefore, was not sufficient for my wants and 
I was continually e winter. It seemed to me that I was 
hungry to the ends of and ers. 


ny with companions 


THISTLE TOPS AS FOOD. 


ve freely, we soon grew fat. 

alluded, destroyed a great oma fields, 
5 t. was 
p g no 

the wonderful courage which the men who had families depending upon them 
exhibited under these circ oe 


who lived in Utah at t time it appeared like a direct interposition of 
Providence to save us. 
Sea goue came by hundreds and thousands, and before the crops were en- 
estro; these gulls devoured the insects so that our fields were 
entirel from them. Since then, whenever I see a boy pening a gun 
ata I feel that I want to knock his gun up. The bird has me sacred 
tome. Since then Salt e has become the babitat of this bird. After 
these gulls came, I haye gone — | our water ditches in the morning and 
ti iles of crickets which the eaten and 
: g ves in this way each bird must have de- 
uantities. 


The dryness of the country at_that time was something dreadful. It 
seemod as though the land was dead. This was forcibly brought tomy mind 
05 seeing a grave dug soon after we reached the valley. The t is now one 
ok the most populous parts of Salt Lake City, and is very fertile, but at 
that time it seemed as though the ground had not been saturated for ages. 
One of the first ditches that was dug was taken out of the creek near where 
the large cooperative store now stands, which some of ze ladies and gentle- 
men who have visited Salt Lake may remember. This ditch was dug to 
convey the water to the fort, in which the people then lived, which was 
about half a mile distant, and the ground was so thirsty that it took two days 


for it to run that distance. 


THE UTAH OF TO-DAY. 


Great ag py results have followed the system of irrigation. I can say 
to-day that Utan is proud to have the opportunity of ange gd in a con- 
gress of thischaracter. We feel that the questions to be brought before this 
congress are of the greatest importance, not only to this rhage of America 
but to the entire Union. Every man in this entire Republic ought to be in- 
terested in the questions which will be discussed, I hope, so freely and oe 
bly in our congress. It is a matter which affects not only the West. but the 
East, and in fact it may be said to affect humanity, and everything should be 
done in our deliberations to reach united action, so that whatever we deter- 
5 Fo be acceptable to the whole people and to the Congress of the 

n es. 

Iam glad that these deliberations are likely to take a wide scope. I would 
like to see every m take an interest in irrigation, whether he lives in the 
arid regions or heaven-watered regions, and I hope every delegate will 
have the opportunity to express hi with the utmost freedom, that we 
Sac” Bak my not only unity of sentiment, but unity of action. 

We in Utah have proved that the small holdings are the best for the peo 
ple. Our pioneers when they went into that country arranged in the first 
placo that men at the head of a household should receive a city lot. The city 
was divided into blocks of 10 acres, containing 8 lots of 1} acres each. Ire- 
member applying for a lot, and was told that I was nota married man and 
could not have the land. Outside the city the first lots were 5-acre lots, later 
10-acre lots, and later 20-acre lots. Mechanics were each e ted to draw at 


tirely 


xpec 
least 5 acres, and if their families were large enough they could draw 10 acres. 
It was nota law, but a regulation. These re were adopted so that 
the community could have a 


no man uld monopolize land. Every man 
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sufficient gua to enable him to raise what he wanted, but could haye no 
land for speculation. 

The people of Utah have been in dread of a tax for water. The do not 
think it is necessary. We have proved that water can be taken out and be 
used by the poor man without being taxed for it when the people are united 
and make a proper combination of effort. We have proved this, and also 
that large tracts of land are not necessary for the public good. 


What has been done in the valleys of Utah may be done else- 
where, and the question is presented to the broad-minded men of 
this country whether the great sage-brush plains of the arid re- 
gion shall be permitted to remain waste and unproductive, whether 
the great rivers and flood waters shall continue to flow idly to the 
sea, or whether we shall unite them and make homes for the peo- 

le. That the consummation which we seek is one devoutly to 
te wished no one will deny. 
OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 
No one will for an instant contend that to add to the wealth- 
roducing area of this country millions of acres of productive 
ds is an unwise thing todo. The contention arises over the 
proposition to have this work undertaken by the National Goy- 
rnment. 
j As pro by the bill under consideration, however, there 
el be on the part of any reasonable person no objection to 
this. This bill does not propose to take a single dollar from the 
Treasury. It does not impose a dollar of taxation upon a single 
citizen. It simply devotes these at present valueless and barren 
lands to their own redemption. I shall not take up the time of 
the House to enter upon a discussion of the details of the bill. I 
shall content myself with making a brief reply to some of the 
objections which have been urged against it. These objections 
in the main are to be found embodied in the minority report 
made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray] and in his 
speech of yesterday. 
NO CORRUPTION OR WASTE PROBABLE. 

One objection urged is that it attempts to vest in the Secretary 
of the Interior large and dangerous powers and places in his hands 
for distribution immense sums of money, and itis feared that 
5 will result in wholesale corruption, misapplication, and waste 
of money. 

The, millions of dollars which are appropriated every year by 
the Con, of the United States for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors, for public buildings, and for other purposes must 
of necessity be expended under the direction of officers of the 
United States. I will undertake to say that in the main they are 
expended with the utmost honesty, care, and discretion. Among 
the high officers of this Government—the President and his im- 
mediate advisers, the members of the Cabinet—no matter what 

has been in power in the United States, we have had, thank 
none but patriotic and honest men. Iam not afraid to trust 
any man who is worthy to be called to fill the high office of Secre- 
tary of the Interior to honestly expend this money. It may be 
true that there will be occasional unwise expenditures of money, 
just as it is true that there is every year unwise and needless ex- 
penditure of money under the approprianon for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors, but in the main the money will be spent 
wisely. In the aggregate and in the long run it will be spent in 
such a way as to bring about the results. We should not 
rmit ourselves to be diverted from doing a wise and great work 
ike this by the fear that occasional mistakes will be made. 
NOT A RAILROAD, BUT A HOME-MAKING SCHEME. 

Another objection that is made is that this isa railroad scheme 
to enable the land-grant railroads to have their lands benefited by 
irrigation works, at public expense, and then sell them at enor- 
mous prices. Such a claim is absurd on its face. The bill expressly 
provides that the public lands which may be irrigated by the 
works to be constructed are subject to entry only under the home- 
stead laws of the United States, in tracts not exceeding 160 acres. 
It also forbids any person to acquire a right to irrigate more than 
this 3 of land, and requires actual residence un She land. 
The lands are not held in vast bodies, but are in alternate 
sections, and it is not to be expected that settlers who may pro- 
cure public lands free of charge will pay extravagant prices for 
railroad lands immediately adjoining them. 

In any event this bill is essentially a home-building and home- 
making 1 It effectually excludes everything in the 
nature of a land monopoly, and it is an exceedingly narrow criti- 
cism of such a measure that while doing a work so beneficial that 
we shall incidentally enable somebody tomake some money. Such 
a view would sweep from our statute books every protective law 
which we have, because, while protection elevates and dignifies 
the masses of the people, if also enables great corporations to 
prosper as well. 

POWER OF EMINENT DOMAIN CONSTITUTIONAL. 

It is also objected that the bill confers upon the Secretary of 
the Interior the authority to condemn lands and water rights, and 
it is said that the General Government has not the constitutional 
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power to exercise the right of eminent domain for such purposes, 
and that if it had, its exercise would result in taking from private 
owners water rights which they already have and depriving indi- 
vidual States of the opportunity to irrigate their own unproductive 
lands. 


Now, it is first to be observed that the bill does not attempt to 
confer the right to condemn other water rights. Its language is 
that where— 

i i 0} to uire 
„ ͤ TOTOE AeA toe —— the —.— by 
purchase or condemnation. 

No lawyer would contend that under this bill the vested rights 
of anindividual to water could be taken for the poo of givingit 
to some other individual or individuals. The bill does not intend 
anything of the sort. The Secretary must proceed in the con- 
demnation proceedings under the laws of the State. 

No State recognizes the right of condemnation of the vested 
rights of an individual in water for the use of other individuals. 
The rights and property which are permitted to be condemned 
are rights of way for the construction of canals, and lands for 
the building of reservoirs. In other words, what is contemplated 
is the condemnation of the means by which the storage and dis- 
tribution of surplus waters may be effected, and not the condem- 
nation of an accrued water right. That this is true is so apparent 
from the mere reading of the bill that any extended discussion 
of it, in my hat grote would be a waste of time. 

But it is said that the Federal Government has no power to 
exercise the right of eminent domain for such . Else- 
where in the minority report it is contended that the Federal 
Government has no constitutional power to expend money for 
the purpose of reclaiming its lands at all, but it is admitted that 
if such power exists, then the power of eminent domain neces- 
sarily follows. I shall unde e to show a little later on that 
the general constitutional power does exist, which, according to 
the admission of the minority report, will demonstrate the exist- 
ence as a necessary corollary of the right to condemn. 

But the General Government may exercise this power by 
reason of its 5 of the lands. Being the proprietor 
and owner of a vast amount of land in the various States, it has 
the right under the laws of those States to do whatever any other 
proprietor might do. Every one of these arid-land States, by ex- 
press statute and often by provision of its constitution, declares 
that the irrigation of lands is a public use, and that the right of 
eminent domain may be exercised therefor. 

Take, as illustrative, my own State of Utah. In the first State 
legislature of 1896 a law was passed which I had the honor of in- 
troducing, which declares in so many words that the cultivation 
and irrigation of the soil is a pursuit in which all are interested, 
and from which all derive a benefit; and the irrigation of land is 
declared to be for the public use, and the right of eminent domain 
may be exercised in behalf thereof. 

Under well-settled rules what may be a public use in one State 
may not be in another. The extent and importance of the indus- 
try is to be considered. It was held in Nevada in an early case, 
where the subject is treated with great learning, that the mimg 
industry being the paramount industry of the State, upon whic 
the body of the people directly and indirectly in great measure 
depended, the condemnation of lands for mining purposes was 
a public use. These statutes in the various arid-land States 
have been upheld as valid wherever they have come before the 
courts. Under them the right of eminent domain may be exer- 
cised by the citizen for the condemnation of rights of way for 
canals, ditches, and reservoirs. Indeed, in the absence of all 
statutes it may be very well argued that the right would exist. 

The old doctrine of riparian rights, one of the fixed rules of the 
common law, has no application to the arid region. It has been 
abolished by express statute in many States, but it is held in other 
States to be as effectually abolished in the absence of statute. 
Such a rule can have no application to the arid region where the 
diversion of water from the streams, even to the last drop, is of 
imperious and overwhelming necessity, and so it was early held 
that the reason upon which the doctrine of riparian rights was 
founded having ceased, the rule itself ceased with it. 

In view of this necessity for the diversion of water, it may be 
well insisted that the right to convey water across the lands of 
another exists in the absence of statute. As was well said by the 
supreme court of Colorado in the case of Schilling v. Rominger 
(4 Colo., 100): 

Primarily, where the climatic conditions are such as exist in Colorado, the 
right to convey water for irrigating purposes over land owned by another is 
founded upon the imperious laws of nature, with reference to which it must 
be presumed the Government parts with its title. And although a patent 
may be silent in regard to conditions which, if expressly named, could have 
End ieee! force, it can not be asserted that therefore they do not existe Sub- 

to regulation by statuteand resting upon the law of nature, itis conceived 
t the right to convey water over another's land is inseparable from the 


enjoyment of the land which the United States conveys toits grantees. This 
right passes with the land as a necessary incident. 
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But even if it were true that the Federal Government has no 
authority to exercise the power of eminent domain, that affords 
no reason for voting against this bill. If the court should de- 
termine that that particular provision of the bill is inoperative 


and if it were necessary in some particular enterprise to make 
use of private property, and the Government could not acquire 
the title by purchase, then it would simply result in the failure 
of that enterprise. Everybody knows that substantially all the 
unappropriated waters rise in the mountains upon public lands. 
The reservoirs which are to be constructed for the purpose of im- 

unding the surplus waters will be constructed upon the public 
5 so the main canals which it may be necessary to construct 
will almost always be on the public domain. It will rarely be- 
come necessary to make use of private property in connection 
with these works. 

I have, speaking for myself, no doubt whatever as to the va- 
lidity of this provision in the bill, butif it should turn out that 
this view is a mistaken one, the effect. upon the general scheme 
5 of so little consequence that it is scarcely worthy of considera- 

on. 

DOES NOT AFFECT VESTED RIGHTS. 

It is further objected that the power of the Secretary is not 
limited to the retention of surplus waters. I have already under- 
taken to show that itis. When a citizen has made an appropria- 
tion of water for a beneficial use, it becomes his property as fully 
and completely as the land which he holds by patent from the 
United States. This bill does not attempt to confer upon the 
Secretary of the Interior the power to deprive him of his vested 
rights. It would be absolutely void and worthless if it did. 

NO CONFLICT BETWEEN NATIONAL AND LOCAL CONTROL. 

But it is said that the bill contains conflicting provisions; that 

it contemplates a divided control; that as soon as a major por- 
tion of the lands to be irrigated under any particular enterprise 
has been paid for, the control, the management, and opera- 
tion of the irrigation works shall pass tothe owners of the lands, 
but that the title to and the ement and operation of the 
reservoirs and works necessary for their protection shall remain 
in the Government. The two provisions are absolutely distinct 
and are absolutely consistent. 
, The title and control of the reservoirs themselves and the works 
incident to their maintenance, namely, the dam and headgates, 
remain in the General Government precisely the same as the 
ownership of a nangan lake or a river remains in the public, 
but the canals and the lateral ditches by which the water is di- 
verted and applied to the land are under the control, ownership, 
and management of the users of the water just as the canals and 
ditches taken from a public lake or public river would be under 
their control, and no more confusion can result in the one case 
than has actually resulted in the other. 

But it is said, further, that the laws of the State or Territory 
relating to the control, appropriation, and use of the water are 
not to be interfered with, and this will result in still further 
confusion. The confusion is in the mind of the objector and 
not in the bill. No more confusion will result from the use 
of these waters under the local laws and regulations of the 
State than have resulted by the use of other waters or pro ` 

The fact that the title to a lake is in the public, the title and 
ownership and control of the canals leading from it is in the 
proprietors of the water, and that the appropriation and use of 
the water is under the State law has never resulted in any sort of 
confusion. On the contrary, if the appropriation and use were 
not under the provisions of the State law the utmost confusion 
would prevail. The full domination and complete ownership of 
a tract of land isin no manner injurious]: ecteđ, because its 
title must be acquired and 5 of oad it must be occupied 
and held under and in accordance with the law of the State. 

COMPETITION WITH EASTERN FARMERS. 

The most unworthy objection that is urged to this bill is that it 
will bring more lands under cultivation in the West which will 
come into competition with the farmers of the East. It is the old 
appeal to selfishness in a newform. It is the old song of the 
mossback set to new music. It is the same old narrow cry based 
upon the same old narrow reasons that made the illiterate freighter 
of the “ forties ” object to the railroad and the locomotive for fear 
of the competition with his mules and horses. and that caused the 
sailmaker to look upon Robert Fulton as a public enemy. The ob- 
jection, in the exact language of the minority report, is as follows: 


we surel the valueof the presen lands out 
the Union, and we shall open new areas in the Far West to compete in pro- 
duction with the farmers in the South, ani est. The people 


sections will not consent, and ought not. to consent, to pay from the 
public Treasury for the construction of such public works, Win oven if 
successful, will work injury to their interests. 

Such an objection is particularly unworthy upon the lips of a 
Republican who has been tanght that the ing development 
of all our resources is the very gospel of his party. Noman need 
fear the effect of developing the natural resources of this country. 


I commend to the minority of the Irrigation Committee that 
a a quotation from English literature, the words of Dean 


And he gave as his opinion that whoever could make two ears of corn or 
two blades of grass to grow upon a spot of ground where only one grew be- 
fore would deserve better of mankind and do more essential service to his 
country than the whole race of politicians put together. 


If he who makes two blades of grass to grow where there was 
only one before is better than a politician, surely the nation which 
causes. two fruitful farms to flourish in the desert where before 
there was only one is entitled to our highest praise. There is an 
old and homely proverb of the poor, based upon the simple faith 
of humble folk, that God never sends mouths into this world with- 
out food to filt them. My own observation is that the converse 
of that 8 is more nearly accurate that God never sends 
food into this world without months to consume it. So long as 
children in the great tenement districts of our great cities con- 
tinue to go in tears to supperless beds; solongas the gaunt figure 
of famine continues to aright the millions of India and Russia, 
there is no fear of any excessive production of food stuffs in this 
country. Reduced to its last analysis, it is not only a selfish but 
a shameless argument. 

But aside from the selfishness and narrowness of the argument 
there is absolutely nothing in it. When the facts are understood 
it will be seen that the lands can not be brought under cultiva- 
tion so rapidly or in such bodies as to constitute the slightest 
menace to the Eastern farmer. 

The arid West has an area greater in extent than that of the 
original thirteen States, but its physical characteristics are such 
that under the most favorable conditions not a tithe of the lands 
can ever be brought under cultivation. My own judgment is 
that it is an extravagant estimate to say that more than 60,000,000 
acres can ever be supplied with water, and this can be done only 
in the course of more than half a century. 

It is estimated that the income from the sale of public lands 
will be about $2,000,000 per annum. The labor of constructing 
these storage reservoirs and the works incident thereto is neces- 
sarily one which will occupy many years. The sites are to be 
surveyed, selected, designated, plans are to be drawn, and after 
that the works themselves constructed. With a comparatively 
small amount in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior at any 
one time, there can, of course, not be many of these. enterprises 
under construction at the same time. After the works are con- 
structed, the lands themselves are to be taken up and to be pre- 
pared for tillage. All this consumes time, and much time. 

It is perfectly safe to say that, under the most favorable condi- 
tions imaginable, after the work shall be begun these lands can 
not be brought under cultivation in a greater quantity than one- 
half a million acres per annum. There is no menace in this to 
the farmers of the East. This quantity of land gpa ee 
take a of the vastly larger quantity that has been addi 
to the cultivatable area by the location upon lands in the humid 
region and upon available lands in the arid region in the past. 

e settlement of this class of lands is now almost at an end. 
The lands to be taken up under the provisions of this bill will 
not begin to equal in qiy that which has been taken u 
heretofore under the public land laws. The farmin; EE 
region is necessarily of an intensive character. It does not pay 
the agriculturist of Utah to own vast areas of lands which he is 
compelled to irrigate foot by foot. He must of necessity culti- 
vate small farms and make the very most possible out of his 
crops. He therefore cultivates the sugar beet and other crops 
which can be utilized in his immediate vicinity. 

He is at a great distance from the general market and can not 
compete with the Eastern farmer, first, on account of the freights, 
and, second, because he can not raise his crop so cheaply. One of 
the er crops of the arid region is to-day and will continue to 
be alfalfa, which org ere the range grasses for cattle feed. 
This is a crop which does not in the slightest degree come into 
competition with the Eastern farmer. 

I donot think even the farmers of the East object to an increase 
in our beef cattle. Certainly the market for this product which 
we have to-day would be better for a considerable addition. The 
more cattle we raise in the West the less trouble you will have 
with the beef trust in the East. 

THE BILL IS CONSTITUTIONAL. 
Another objection which is urged to the bill is that it is unconsti- 
tutional. This objection is strenuously insisted upon by the distin- 

ished gentleman from New York far. Ray], chairman of the 

mmittee on thé Judiciary. If such an objection came from the 
mouth of a less able man it would not be worthy of a moment’s 
notice. When other reasons fail—when other arguments are 
seen to be weak—the Constitution is appealed to. It is the dernier 
ressort of the legislator who thinks he is posed to a measure, but 
who. does not exactly know why. The 5 paraphrases the 
rule laid down by Hoyle, When in doubt, play the Constitution.” 

The minority report insists that under the Constitution Con- 


gress is given the power to dispose of and to make all needful 
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rules and regulations for the territory and other property of the 
United States. It is said that this is the limit of our power. We 
may di of the lands, but we may not improve them. Our 
friends have gone back to the days of Jefferson and Calhoun for 
their political arguments. Jackson himself never insisted upon 
a more narrow construction of the Constitution. We of this day 
and generation have been taught that it is not necessary that the 
Constitution should confer in express and precise terms the au- 
thority for doing a icular act. We understand that there are 
implied powers in Constitution. A general grant of author- 
ity haying been made, the means by which it is to be carried out 
are left to the judgment of Congress. 
CONSTITUTION TO BE BROADLY CONSTRUED. 

The Constitution was not made for the farmers, the fishermen, 
and the hunters of the thirteen original States alone. It was 
never intended to chain the hands of future generations of mil- 
lions of restless workers in the manifold its of forty-five, soon 
to be forty-eight, sovereign States by the strict and literal inter- 
pretation of its general language. The fathers gave us the Con- 
stitution written in broad and comprehensive terms. They pointed 
out to us the ultimate results which we were permitted to accom- 
plish, but they left to the future Congresses the power to deter- 
mine by what means these results should be brought about. 

So long as those means are not prohibited by the express lan- 
guage of the Constitution and are, in the ju ent of Congress, 
reasonably adapted to the accomplishment of the results which 
are permitted, they are constitutional, and are so recognized b 
all sound constitutional lawyers. In other words, the Constitution 
declares what we may do, but not how weshalldoit. The framers 
of that instrument drew upon the canvas certain broad, general 
lines, leaving it to the lawmakers of the future to fill in the details 
of the picture. The Constitution gives Congress the authority to 
regulate foreign and interstate commerce. This is the ultimate 
thing which we are permitted todo. How we shall do it, when 
we shall do it, is left to the wisdom of Congress. 

We appropriate vast sums of money for the improvement of 
the Mississippi River; we build great locks in the Sault Ste. 
Marie: we dredge the harbors at New York and Boston, all un- 
der this ari grant of power to regulate commerce. We go 
further than this. We have improved rivers and streams where 
it is the merest pretense to say that any useful purpose of navi- 
gation was subserved. It simply ished water for the opera- 
tion of flour mills somewhere or protected lands from overflow. 
Under the general grant of power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations for the territory and other property 
of the United States, in my judgment we have the authority to 
put these lands in a condition to be di of. 

In the public lands of the United States, as it has been many 
times decided, the Federal Government is both a sovereign anda 
proprietor. In its sovereign capacity it may protect the lands 
ag punish rs by imprisonment. As a proprietor it may 
sell, withhold from sale, or give away the lands. It is the owner 
and proprietor of these lands, but being also a sovereign, it is its 
duty as proprietor to deal with them in the highest and best way 
for the benefit of the people. If the lands are barren, unpro- 
ductive, useless, so that they can not be made of benefit to the 

can not be di of without improvement but may be 
valuable and a vast benefit to the entire le by improve- 
ment, is it possible that this sovereign power by the strict letter 
of the Constitution is bound to condemn this vast domain to per- 
petual aridity? 
UNDER STRICT CONSTRUCTION BILL IS CONSTITUTIONAL. 

But, in my judgment, it is not necessary to antagonize the po- 
sition that our authority is limited 8 to a di ition of 
these lands. What we propose by this bill is to dispose of the 
lands. It will not be disputed—it has been repeatedly determined, 
not only by the courts but by the uniform practice of the legis- 
lative department—that the power of Congress to dispose of the 
public lands is plenary. We may give them away upon certain 
conditions to individuals, as in the homestead laws. 

We may give them to private corporations under certain con- 
ditions, as in the Pacific railroad grants. We may cede them to 
the States with or without conditions, as in the various enabling 
acts by which the territories were admitted into the Union. We 
have a right to grant the public lands within any State directly 
to the State, upon condition that the proceeds shall be used for 
the maintenance of common schools. We have done so repeat- 
edly. We have the power to grant every foot of the public lands 
in these thirteen arid States to those States respectively, upon 
condition that the proceeds arising from their sale shall be de- 
voted to the building and maintenance of irrigation works. Thus 
far there can be no question. No one will dispute it. 

If we can thus dispose of the lands directly for irrigation pur- 
poses, upon what theory can it be contended that we may not 
first convert the lands into money and dispose of the money di- 
rectly arising from their sale for the same purpose? But to insist 
that we may dispose of a thing directly but may not convert that 


thing into something else and then dispose of that something else 
is the cheapest and most idle sort of quibbling. If I empower 
my friend to dispose of a horse—to sell, to give away, to hire it— 
in short, to do with it what he likes, and he chooses first, to con- 
vert the horse into money and then dispose of the money, is he 
not strictly within my grant of power? 

The plain statement of some propositions are their own best 
refutation, and this, in my judgment, is one of them, and I shall 
not discuss it further. 

NEW ENGLAND OBJECTIONS. 


Mr, Chairman, the objections which are urged to the passage 
of this bill in the House are duplicated outside. A few years ago 
in that center of culture and refinement and correct pronuncia- 
tion, but of occasional general misinformation, the city of Boston, 
some learned professor insisted that if the irrigated area of the 
West recei any considerable addition it would result in in- 
creasing the severity of the winters in New England. His idea 
seemed to be that the result upon the climate would be about 

uivalent to moving New England up to Labrador. 

ast summer, when this subject was again being discussed 
the country, another gentleman, probably also a professor, too 
the position that the intense heat which prevailed throughout the 
New England States was occasioned by the irrigation in the arid 
region. He demonstrated it by learned and labored arguments. 

We are therefore blamed for the extreme of winter cold and 
summer heatas well. Weare the modern giant killer, who warms 


Y | his fingers and cools his porridge with the same breath. Webring 


about exactly contrary results by the same means. 

These are samples, though they may not be very fair samples, of 
the reasons that have been urged against the further extension of 
the irrigated area. 

THE BILL IN HARMONY WITH REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES. 


Mr. Chairman, I can not believe that any considerable opposi- 
tion will be made to this bill upon the Republican side of this 
Chamber. The which kavo us the homestead law, under 
which millions of comfortable homes have been established upon 
the public domain, will not halt when the opportunity is presented 
of duplicating that splendid achievement. Some gentlemen say 
that sometime we should pass some such law as this, but that 
we should not pass it now. I beg them to remember that he 
gives twice who gives quickly.“ e work which is to be done 
under this bill is not the work of a year or of ten years, but of 
half acentury. If itis to be done sometime, it should be begun 


now. 

The Republican party has presented to it by this bill an oppor- 
2 which comes to it at rare intervals —to lay the founda- 
tion for another monument to its genius and foresight. Surely 
it has not lost the ability to look into the future and see how 

ndid a monument it will be. The millions of ple who 
inhabit that Tegin in years to come will not fail to remem- 
ber with gratitude the party whose generous action made it pos- 
eee havo a in ou plat distinct pledge le 
e have wri in our platform a disti to pass legis- 
lation of this character, and the Republican party has always 
gone with the unerring flight of arifle bullet from promise to per- 
formance. Year after year and decade after decade it has gone 
steadily on with scarcely an interruption from achievement to 
achievement. It has written across the South, Restored and 
reunited.’’ It has made the Atlantic seacoast musical with 
the hum of machinery, It has filled eee Ohio, and 
West Virginia with smoke and flame of industry and the 
rumble of rolling cars. It has upon the Great Lakes of 
the North a commerce mightier than that which plows the seas. 
It has given the Middle West a home market for its products, the 
greatest and the surest and the richest the world has ever seen. 
Only the great Arid West remains to be cared for. 

For more than half a century she has stood there among her 
lofty peaks and her vast solitudes slowly, painfully, but patiently 
working out her own destiny, pouring into the lap of the East the 
mighty stream of her gold and silver to fructify and keep alive 
the fields of commerce and labor and ind . Itis, after all, a 
little thing which she is asking now. Only that she may be per- 
mitted to use her own resources for her own redemption. 

I appeal to you, my colleagues of the majority, to give it to her, 
not grudgingly, not reluctantly, not with doubt and suspicion, 
but with open hand, generously and unreservedly, as becomes a 
a great party, and let us write across the face of the desert, In- 
crease and multiply.” Og tte 

Mr. SHAFROTH. È irman, I move that debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto be closed in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado moves that 
debate on the pending section and amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that by mak- 
ing it thirty seconds. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
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amend by making it thirty seconds. The question is on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois, 

The question was taken, and the amendment agreed to. 

The MAN. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Colorado as amended by the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the motion aeon to. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration 
provides that the proceeds arising from the sale of public lands 
in the arid-land States and Territories shall be used by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior as a fund for the purpose of constructing 
reservoirs and irrigation works for the reclamation of the public 
arid lands. 

It further provides that after the construction of such irrigation 
works the cost thereof shall be divided among the acres to be 
irrigated, and before title can be obtained for the land from the 
Government the proportionate cost must be paid in ten annual 
installments. 

It further provides that the homestead laws shall be applicable 
to all of the lands to be irrigated, provien the settler pays the 
proportionate cost of construction of the irrigation works. 

e reclamation of the arid lands of the West has been agitated 
for many years, and has at last culminated in the provisions of 
the pending bill. I wish to discuss the question involved therein, 
first, as to the necessity for action of this character; second, as 
to why the National Government should act; and, third, the result 
of such action. 

I. NECESSITY FOR ACTION. 

The homestead laws of the United States were framed to apply 
to those lands which receive sufficient precipitation of water to 
raise ordinary crops. They did not contemplate settlement upon 
arid lands, although they could be and were made applicable to 
arid lands in the early history of the West. The homesteader 
could then locate upon 160 acres lying contiguous to a stream and 
by constructing an irrigating ditch from the stream a short dis- 
tance above conduct water for irrigation to his land, but all such 
lands have now been settled, and the only lands open to the home- 
steader are far removed from the streams and so situated that it 
would take many miles of ditching to tap the streams sufficiently 
high to bring water to the lands. The cost of potting water to 
such lands is more than a hundred times the value of the land, 
and hence beyond the ibility of the ordinary settler. 

The natural flow of water in the streams in the arid West 
has already been appropriated, and hence there is left only the 
storm and winter waters, which can be stored in reservoirs and 
when needed in summer used for irrigation purposes. Inasmuch 
as the flood and winter waters, which now go to waste, consti- 
tute about four-fifths of the entire flow in the streams, it can 
readily be seen that their storage and utilization could reclaim 
about four times the area which is now under irrigation in the 
arid region. As nothing but disaster can come to the man who 
locates a homestead upon the arid lands beyond the limits of irri- 
gation, and as the cost of bringing water to such lands is far be- 
yond his or the combined means of settlers without capital, it 
can readily be seen that the limit of development in agriculture 
has about been reached in the arid region unless some such 
measure as this is enacted into law. 

The necessity for such action is apparent also from the fact 
that many Americans are now moving to British Columbia for 
the purpose of taking advantage of the cheap public lands of that 

rovince open to settlement. It has been estimated by a reliable 
Denver paper that 50,000 Americans have gone to Canada this 
year for the purpose of availing themselves of the benefit of the 
cheap public lands there located. 

The necessity for some action of this character is so universally 
conceded that the great political parties in national convention 
assembled have declared in favor of the reclamation of the arid 
lands by the National Government. 

Unless we wish no development in the arid region of the West, 
unless we are willing that the people of the United States should 
seek other lands, unless we are willing that our people should 
develop foreign countries, unless we are willing that our natural 
greatness shall be dwarfed, we must enact some measure of this 
character for the development of that vast territory lying west 
of the one hundredth meridian, which constitutes nearly one- 
half of the area of the Union. 

II. WHY THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD AOT. 

Since the natural flow of the streams in the arid region has al- 
ready been . it is impossible for a settler to reclaim 
Government land. Thecost of constructing a reservoir and con- 


ducting the water stored therein to his land would be so enor- 
mous compared to the value of his settlement that it becomes an 
impossible task. As settlers are always poor, a combination of 
them would be equally unavailing. 

The reason private corporations have not made a success of 


irrigation enterprises is because they have never been able to 


control both the water and the land. The Government land not 
being open to location by a corporation, such companies have not 
been able to acquire land and thus receive the benefit which fol- 
lows from the application of water to land. As the Government 
has the title to the land, and desires that it should be occupied b 
the actual settlers, almost the only way success can be attain 
is by the Government constructing the reservoirs and disposing 
of the land and water to the settlers. 

The National Government owes a duty to the State which does 
not seem to be appreciated by many of the members of this House. 
The United States has never acquired territory for the purpose of 
holding perpetual title thereto, except those small tracts of land 
used for governmental purposes. The object of the United States 
in the purchase of territory has always been the acquisition of 
political sovereignty and the incidental benefits which arise in 
the increase of wealth and population, which in the end yield 
enormous sums in taxation. 

Inasmuch as it is the law that all property of the United States 
shall be exempt from State and county taxation, it can readily be 
seen that a great wrong is perpetrated against the State if the 
Government holds in perpetuity lands within the limits of the 
State, and a great wrong is perpetrated if the settlement laws are 
so framed that they are not applicable to the arid region and 
therefore produce no settlement of such public lands. 

It is recognized that generally thirty years’ exemption from 
taxation equals the value of the land. It can therefore be seen 
that in the fifty-five years’ exemption from taxation of Govern- 
ment lands in the West the States have suffered a loss of nearly 
double the value of the lands. 

The State and county governments of that region are compelled 
to levy taxes on the lands in private ownership far in excess of 
what would be required if the Goyernment’s lands were liable to 
taxation. 

It is not right to the State and county governments of that 
region that they should maintain government over all of those 
lands, patrol the same, establish roads and bridges over the same 
and yet receive no return from the proprietor of three-fourths of 
the lands. Ninety-six per cent of the real estate of the State of 
Nevada is public lands. You can readily see that as 4 per cent 
of the lands must bear all the burdens of State, county, and 
school government, while 96 per cent of the landsare free from 
taxation, the law producesa great injustice to the State of Nevada, 
The same injustice in a less degree is perpetrated against every 
other State in the West. 

On account of this condition, it is plain that the United States 
Government owes a duty to the States, not to hold in perpetuity its 
lands, not to refuse to make settlement laws that are applicable 
to that region, but to proceed to put its lands in such condition 
that as much of the public domain as possible may be irrigated 
and become producing farms, so that the States may get some 
return in taxation for the State and county governments extend- 
ing over the same. 

e National Government also owes a duty to its own people 
to give them the opportunity of building homes. There is no 
factor that enters so much into the creation of good citizenship 
as the home. Its influence for good is far-reaching in its conse- 
quences. To convert its absolutely worthless land into fertile 
farms, by which millions of its citizens can live in comfort, is the 
highest duty of the Government of the United States. 

It is not fair that the West should be compelled to contribute 
for the enormous river and harbor improvements, for the build- 
ing of great fortifications on the seaboard, and for the construc- 
tion of the costly battle ships and cruisers of the nation, without 
receiving in some way appropriations that will assist its develop- 
ment. 


The river and harbor improvements are worth nothing to the 


West. The fortifications, battle ships, and cruisers are not for 
our protection. The combined armies of the world, even if they 
sould effect a lodgment on our coast, could never penetrate into 
the interior of our country. But we do not begrudge the ex- 
penditures for the proper protection of our seacoast cities. nor for 
the development of our ocean and river commerce. But you 
should recognize that when you get so much in the way of ap- 
propriations for the East you should be willing to give us some- 
thing for the development of our own States, which will result 
in far greater benefit to the nation at large than ten times the 
amount expended in the improvements of rivers and harbors. 
For these reasons, it seems to me, the Government should act, 


III. RESULT OF ACTION. 


West of the one hundredth meridian there are 600,000,000 acres 
of public arid lands. These landsare practically worthless unless 
they can be reclaimed for agricultural purposes. When reclaimed 
they become the richest and most productive lands in the world. 
The converting of lands that are worthless into farms that pro- 
duce more bountifully than any wilds known is bound to result 
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in the b ding up of great States with great population and with 
enormous wealth. 

It is estimated by the Geological Survey that 60,000,000 of acres 
of this arid and worthless land can be reclaimed by the construc- 
tion of reservoirs, as contemplated in this bill. The converting 
of 60,000,000 acres of worthless land into that number of acres of 
the most fertile land in the world, with its increase in productive 

wer from nothing to rich yield, is sure to produce a marvelous 

evelopment in that region. It has been estimated by the Geo- 
logical Survey that the lands so reclaimed are capable of support- 
mes population of 50,000,000 of people. 
ifty millions of Americans, contented and happy, upon lands 
yielding bountiful crops, will be a marvelous result when you 
consider that the lands are now the home of the prairie dog and 
coyote. What a market for the Eastern manufacturer will these 
50,000,000 people make, with their enormous consuming power. 
Such a trade will be worth more to the manufacturers of the 
East than the entire trade of the Orient with all the world. 

How shortsighted it is to attempt to acquire and develop terri- 
tories occupied by alien races, with very little consuming ability, 
when we have such a promising field within the borders of our 
own country. 


WHAT COMPETITION WILL BE CREATED. 

It has been contended by the gentleman from Iowa . HEP- 
BURN] that the paraan from the lands reclaimed will come in 
competition with those of the farmers of the Middle West, and 
therefore the bill should not pass. Where would Iowa be to-day 
if the Government had not 8 a liberal policy with relation 
to the settlement of the lands of that and other Western States? 
It has given to the people of those States the 8 to take 
up lands for nothing, or at nominal figures, which required no 
ä to speak of to 8 productive farms. 

as it not a wise 1 upon the part of the National Govern- 
ment to so frame its land laws as to develop the State of Iowa? 
Would not people of the East have been justified by fear of com- 
petition to have retarded settlement in Iowa by illiberal land laws 
if they are justified now by apprehension that competition will 
arise between the farmers of the arid region and those of the East? 
The Government can not afford to dwarf any portion of her domain. 

But, sir, on account of the high freight rates existing between 
the arid region and the Eastern market, it is to the interest of 
that section to principally raise crops that will not compete with 
the farmers of the Middle West. 

The great crop of that region is alfalfa hay, which is too bulky 
to be shipped, which is fed on the farm to cattle, which in turn 
are supped to the cornfields of Kansas and Nebraska for fatten- 
ing before being further shipped to the packing houses for beef. 
Over one-half of the value of the icultural crops of Colorado 
is from the production of alfalfa. Of the $16,970,588 of agricul- 
e ey Me i raised in Colorado, the sum of $8,159,279 was from 

alfa. 

The tendency in the arid West is to raise those commodities 
which can be consumed at home or which do not come in com- 
petition with products of the East, because it is to the interest of 
the farmers there so to do. The people of my State are now in- 
creasing enormously the production of su beets, which are 
manufactured into sugar in the localities where they are raised, 
the sugar being sufficiently valuable to warrant the payment of 
freight rates to the East. In other portions of the arid region 
oranges lemons, olives, and grapes are raised, and although they 
are shipped East they do not compete with the products of the 
Eastern farmers. 

The three great staple products of the United States are corn, 
cotton, and wheat. ory little corn can be grown in the arid 
West, because of the cool nights that prevail there, caused by the 
altitude of that region. Not only warm days, but warm nights 
are essential to the development of corn, and it is impossible to 
produce corn to any extent without these conditions. 

No cotton whatever is raised in that Western country for the 
same reason. It takes heat to produce cotton, and it is not there 
in sufficient degree. 

We raise in the arid region some wheat, most of which is con- 
sumed at home, but some of which is shipped tothe East. What 
is the extent of the competition which that wheat makes? Every- 
one recognizes as to a commodity which we export from our 
shores that the price of that which is exported fixes the price of 
all which is consumed in our country. The price of the exported 
ee can not be less than the home 1 because if less 
there would be a loss on every shipment. nder such conditions 
there is always a world’s market that determines the price of 
such a product, and the world’s price is fixed with relation to the 
demand for and supply of that product in the entire world. 

It is recognized that the world’s market for wheat and cotton 
is in Liverpool, England. In any part of the United States one 
can ascertain the price of wheat or cotton by deducting from the 
Liverpool price the charges of transportation to that market. 
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It can readily be seen, therefore, that what competition may be 
created by the raising of wheat by irrigation under the deve: 9 
ment produced by this bill will not be in the proportion whic 
the amount raised in the arid region bears to the amount pro- 
duced in the other States of the Union, but will be in the propor- 
tion which the amount raised in the arid region compares to the 
total amount produced in the entire world, and hence the compe- 
tition created by growing a world’s product must be infinitesi- 
mal. There isnomore competition against the Eastern or Middle 
West farmers in the raising of wheatin the arid region than there 
is in the production of wheat in Canada. Both have to seek the 
Live market for the price, and in the fixing of that world’s 
price it is immaterial whether the wheat comes from the arid re- 
gion, from Canada, from Argentina, or from India. 

How foolish it would be for this country, in fear of competition 
among ourselves, to retard the development of the arid region of 
our own country while the development of Canada and other 
countries is progressing with rapid speed, and when the competi- 
tion caused by the foreign wheat would be just as great as the 
competition produced by the raising of wheat in the arid region. 

Although the result in the development of the West from the 
3 of this bill will in the far future be great, yet it is 

und to be very slow. All public works of the Government are 
constructed slowly, and sng og ago the area reclaimed each 

ear relative to the acreage in the humid climate of our country 
is bound to be infinitesimal. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Chairman, that I am in favor of the 
passage of this bill. There is an absolute necessity for action in 
the reclamation of these arid lands. The Government is the only 
agency through which this action should be taken. 

The result of such action is bound to make the arid part of the 
United States in the future not only one of the richest, but one 
of the most pe ulous penon of our glorious Union. 

Mr. NEE M. r. irman, the consideration of this 
measure marks an epoch in the legislative history of our country, 
enmig the most important, especially as to internal policies, in 
the whole history of the nation. 

The President, in his last annual message to Congress, was en- 
tirely justified, in my opinion: when he stated: ‘‘ The forest and 
water problems are perhaps the most vital internal questions of 
the United States.” We have had much to do and to say, durin 
the last few years, relative to our nation’s policies abroad, an 
while I do not wish to in any way minimize the importance of 
these external policies, still I confess to a feeling of gratitude that 
we are now considering a question which means so much to the 
internal growth and development of our country. 

For years Western members of Congress have been working in 
season and out of season to bring to the consideration of both 
branches of Congress the question of irrigation in its national 
aspects. These efforts were looked upon by a great many people 
as futile, and ofttimes with ridicule, and by but few with much 
hope of ultimate success. However, when the two great politi- 

parties in their national platforms of 1900 adopted planks 
favorable to the national irrigation movement, the first t step 
was taken. The Republican platform adopted at Philadelphia 
upon this subject reads: 

In further pursuance of the constant policy of the 


blican party to 
ponos free homes on the public domain, we recommend . 


uate national 
8 to reclaim the arid lands of the United States, reserving control 
8 5 — distribution of water for irrigation to the respective States and Terri- 
es. 


The Democratic platform reads: 

We favor an intelligent system of i i 
storing the waters 8 e eee ¢ koe 
for actual settlers. 

These declarations, made by the two great political parties of 
the country in their last national conventions, should not be, Mr. 
Chairman, by members upon either side of this Chamber lightly 
considered. These declarations were 5 made. They 
were made as the result of a movement which had been going on 
for a number of years and which had increased in power until it 
had compelled national recognition. I can not but assume that 
the members of both political parties occupying seats upon this 
floor will give to the declarations of their party conscientious con- 
sideration with a view to meeting its demands and promises. 

The second great step in this movement—and I speak now par- 
ticularly of the movement looking toward legislative recognition— 
was when the President, in his last annual message, treated so 
fully and ably of this great question. I wish to commend the 
language of the President to the most careful consideration of 
every individual who may have any doubts whatever upon the 
policy of the United States entering upon this subject. I do not 
believe that there was ever crowded into so short a space an argu- 
ment so cogent and reasons so forcible for the enactment of the 
legislation under consideration as are contained in the message 
of the President, and I will append as a part of my remarks that 
portion of the message refe to. 
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Mr. Chairman, the two principal ar; ents urged against the 
present bill are, first, that the at elf ie unconstitutional, and, 
second, that it will so increase the arable area of the United 
States as to disastrously affect the farmers of the East. There 


are other arguments urged inst this legislation, but the two 
just named are those parti ly relied upon by its opponents to 
ing about its defeat. 


As to the first argument that is, that it is unconstitutional—itis 
appropriate to say that this argument has been brought forth 
against every measure that was ever proposed that contemplated 
a departure in legislation from fixed policies theretofore followed. 
The argument that a specific measure is unconstitutional is one 
of the most familiar heard upon this floor. Itis invoked by those 
who are opposed to legislation probably the most frequent of all 


ar; nts. It is a scarecrow set up before timid minds to deter 
action and to me consideration. 
The claim that a specific measure or that the ina tion of a 


proposed policy is unconstitutional is one of the stock arguments 
of technical minds and hairsplitting constitutional lawyers. One 
thing is sure, and that is that there is at least doubt upon this 
subject. The policy itself is wise, is beneficial, is necessary; and 
co ing, for the sake of argument, that there is doubt of its 
constitutionality, what objections can the opponents of this 
measure raise toits enactment into law? If it is unconstitutional, 
it will be so declared, But we do not for a moment admit that 
the measure is unconstitutional. From the foundation of the 
Government Congress has enacted legislation for which there 
can be found no express warrant in the Constitution. As has al- 
ready been said in this debate, if the interpretations of the strict 
constructionists are to be followed, we would have no power to 
organize and maintain an Agricultural Department, no power to 
maintain e imental stations or farms, no power or warrant 
in the Constitution to measure streams, none to investigate the 
various forms of plant and animal life. If we are to accept the 
ideas of those who take the narrow constitutional view, Congress 
has no power to establish a Geological Survey, no authority to 
improve rivers and harbors, no warrant for the examination and 
classification of our public lands, and yet Congress has been do- 
ma as these things for years. 
mgress has power to dispose of and to make rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory of the United States, and it has 
power to promote the general welfare. If by the inauguration 
of a system of legislation we can better dispose of the territory of 
the United States—its public lands—we are warranted in believ- 
ing that we are within our constitutional powers. But, Mr. 
Chairman, if the making arable of 70,000,000 acres of the public 
lands now worthless, uninhabited, and practically barren of both 
animal and plant life is not a promotion of the general welfare, 
then I am at a loss to understand what the National Legislature 
can undertake to do that would to a greater extent carry out this 
express warrant of the Constitution. The reclamation of this 
70,000,000 acres of the public domain is not confined in its effect 
to this area alone, but it adds immensely to the wealth and 
ducing capacity of the area immediately adjoining. That is to 
say, the result of this policy will bring into greater use the whole 
arid region. 

The 70,000,000 acres which it is estimated can be brought un- 
der irrigation will be used in intensified farming, and being used 
in connection with the balance of the public domain not capable 
of actual reclamation will immeasurably promote the wealth and 

pulation of the whole arid and semiarid region of the United 
Rates, a section of our country which, exclusive of Alaska, oc- 
cupies one-third of the territory of the country. If the settling 
up of one-third of the area of the United States; if the making of 
homes out of territory of the United States now practically unin- 
habited; if the division of this vast territory into small farms 
u which will be American citizens contributing their share of 
the Gans to the States and to the country; if the inauguration of 
a policy which will bring about these resulis is not a promotion 
of the general welfare, then I am at a loss to understand what 
action could be taken by this body that would in a greater degree 
carry out this express warrant of the National Constitution. 

Now, as to the second princi argument against the enact- 
ment of this legislation—that is, that its adoption will increase 
the arable area of the United States to such an extent as to in- 
juriously affect the farmers of the East. It is difficult for me, 
Mr. Chairman, to have any patience with those who bring forth 
this argument. It is unworthy this great legislative body. I 
can not understand how any intelligent legislator will seriously 
urge it. An analysis of this contention will show its absurdity. 
If the bringing of further land within our national domain into 
competition with the Eastern farmers would have seriously 
affected them, then the acquisition of the Northwest Territory, 
every acre of which is in a humid climate} fertile and i y 

oductive, was a blunder; and the purchase of the Louisiana 

rritory, bringing as it did the whole Mississippi Valley under 
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our dominion, an empire afterwards erected into prosperous and 
fertile States, was a still greater mistake. The addition of these 
immense tracts to our national territory opened — profitable 
markets for the people of the East, tended immeasurably to diver- 
sify our industries, giving to the East an immense impetus to 
the growth of manufacturing industries, the West being given 
over particularly to agricultural pursuits, thus creating an inter- 
change of commodities between the two sections mutually ad- 
vantageous and profitable. 

In the light of history, will anyone contend that the bringing 

under the flag of the Northwest Terri and the Louisiana pur- 
chase was in any way inimical to the interests of the Eastern 
section of our country? The mere statement of this ar; ent, 
Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, shows its absurdity. If it any 
foundation whatever it would be equally as sensible for us to 
contend that our country would be better off to-day—more pros- 
perous—if it were still composed of the thirteen original col- 
onies. 
The farming lands of the Northwest Territory and of the Lou- 
isiana purchase are somewhat similar to the farming lands of the 
East. The products of the soil of these three sections are toa 
more or less extent similar. Therefore, as a matter of fact, these 
sections necessarily compete with each other. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, the land which will be brought under cultivation in the 
arid and semiarid region, if the bill under consideration passes, is 
very dissimilar to that of our Eastern farms. 

The products of land raised by irrigation are necessarily of a 
different class and character from the products raised from land 
without irrigation. Therefore, the land which will be brought 
under cultivation by this measure will be much less in competi- 
tion with the farms of the East than any lands that have hereto- 
fore been added to our farming domain. Products of the West 
raised by means of irrigation are largely fruits, vegetables, and 
alfalfa. Alfalfa is of course, exclusively for feed for stock, 
especially cattle. There is confessedly not a sufficient supply of 
beef cattle to meet the legitimate demands of our country. The 
same is true of fruit and vegetables: so that upon the face of 
matters it is seen that of the principal products which will come 
from the irrigated lands of the West the supply is unequal to the 
demand. Therefore, the slightest analysis of the question con- 
clusively owe 3 me 2 5 of 2 bei Sadi farmers tre 
opening up o in the West to farmi y means of irriga- 
tion will bring them into injurious ee with them is ut- 
terly unfounded, and I suggest in all candor that their represent- 
atives upon this floor should resort to some argument more 
worthy of consideration. 

Then, again, Mr. Chairman, so far as the staple products are 
concerned that are raised in the West, especially on the Pacific 
. 
ucts rai 


have never come into competition with similar prod- 

in our country east of that section. For years Cali- 
fornia, until irrigation became more general, was one of the lead- 
ing wheat-producing States of the Union. Yet our wheat never 


pro- | came into competition with the Eastern wheat farmer, because 


the wheat raised on the Pacific coast has mostly thus far found 
a market in Europe. Liverpool has always been the market of 
the California wheat farmer. The broad Pacific will always be 
the pathway upon which will be carried the staple products of the 
Pacific coast and the Far West. The sailing vessel can carry 
these products much cheaper to the markets of Europe and Asia 
than can the iron horse to the markets of the eastern portion of 
our country, and thus eliminate all fear of competition in these 
poraa Up to this time the chief market of the Pacific coast 

or its staple products has been Europe, but the markets of Asia 
and the Orient are becoming more and more inviting; their pos- 
sibilities can hardly be overestimated. These markets naturally 
belong to the Pacific coast, to our Western farmers. 

The impression that eastern Siberia has large tracts of fertile 
land whose products threaten oriental competition with the agri- 
cultural products of the Pacific coast is not founded on fact. 
Americans who have lived in that country for years and who 
have made a study of its resources and American consular offi- 
cers familiar with eastern Siberia unite in the statement that that 
vast region is not adapted to successful wheat culture and that 
any fear of competition in agricultural products may be dismissed 
from the American mind. 

In the advance sheets of the Consular Reports, No. 1278, issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce under date of March 1, 1902, 
Richard T. Greener, American commercial agent, writing from 
Vladivostock, Siberia, under date of December 31 last, says: 


At 5 no great demand for American machinery. The market 
is well stocked, pee are bad, money is scarce, the Government is © 
down on credit, and the condition of the Siberian peasant farmer is deplor- 
able. Effortsare being made to teach the peasant how to farm. In the United 
States the 8 immigrant learns by every day example rather than b: 
theory. The Siberian peasant is not used to severe and unremitting labor. 


of doing in an 
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i ena i et It is suggested that American flour mills on the Pacific 
will closed in consequence of the millions ot aca m opamp te to 
be devoted to cereals. An 3 climate, imperfect machin: 8 
3 labor are not factors for j competition with United 


5 the cheap transportation offered 8 and the de- 
velopment of soils, famine seems a odical visitor, and it is here to- 
oor The cen’ ade orn gs $ are literall nic cgay ot with th clamors for bread, 


for medicine, ad work, in, hay—an erson, Yaro- 

hej, Khalkinsk, all Join in this Taat 2 1 T is erg to say A cbt the’ the United 

pissaa need — no 3 fear of competition from this quarter, whether 
Alg og ant or 3 canned goods or cotton goods, —— of gold 


pie cee has been stationed at Vladivostock for several 
years and authoritatively of local conditions. 

Inadvance sheets of Consular Reports, No. 1353, Henry B. Miller, 

eee e consul at Niuchwang, Manchuria, referring to the 

ving po popularity of American flour, writes as follows, under 

date of March 4. 1902: 


The Ered of 1 — ms trade shows that American flour is increasing in 


A hi 
e 


The first. consi nt of 
1 7 this ones was in theyre ‘ear 1899, when the amounted 


5 — 0 punt was The follo ear, on account of the 
tron iesin China, „ to 281,957 haikwan taels ($167,171). 
tion, due to the abnormal conditions, led to 


meee the fara there won uring the pe 1901—17 
)—indicates that t. onr has 
permanent, and thatit will continue to — in quantities. 


It will be seen that two strong facts stand out clearly: First, 
the inability of eastern Siberia to compete with Americans in the 
oriental trade for food stuffs; second, the growing popularity of 
American flour in Manchuria. 

It will therefore be conceded, I take it, that the demand of 
3 and the Orient for the staple products of our Western and 

ific coast section is ample to absorb the whole surplus. 

Then again, Mr. Chairman, the growth of the irrigated area of 
the United States shows a decrease in the production of staple 
8 Two of the foremost products of the at Middle 

est are wheat and corn. Now, I take it that the State of Cali- 
fornia probably shows as much in the matter of irriga- 
tion as any other State in the Union, and our State shows a 
decrease during the last ten years in the amount of wheat and 
corn raised. 

The census statistics show that in the State of California the 
acreage in wheat from 1889 to 1899 decreased 5.5 cent, while 
the acreage in corn shows the large decrease o. 23.3 per cent. 
There is in this State, relatively, a large decrease in the num- 
ber of bushels of these products 1 during this decade, 
there being over 4,000,000 bushels less of wheat produced in 1890 
than in 1889, and about a 3 less bushels of corn produced 
between said years. this large decrease, which necessarily 
will probably become greater and greater as the irrigated area 


increases, particularly in the amount available ses shipping, there 
will be a corresponding increase in the ac: and out- 
put of fruits, vegetables, and alfalfa. I ren to my re- 
marks, without taking the time to read, aa 5 5 of the last 


census Which further illustrate just what I have referred to. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have attempted to show, within the short 
time at m af disposal, first, that the present bill is not unconstitu- 
tional; and, second, that it will not injuriously affect the interests 
of the East. 

What are the provisions of the bill under consideration? Briefly, 
it provides that all moneys received from the sales of public 
lands in the States and Territories in the arid and semiarid re- 
gions, ae E g the 5 per cent set aside by law for educational 

urposes, 1 be reserved and set aside as a special fund to be 
rows as the “ reclamation fund,” to be used in the examination 
and survey, and for the construction and maintenance of irriga- 
tion works. The Secretary of the Interior is directed to make 
examinations and surveys for and to locate and construct irriga- 
tion works and pay the cost thereof out of this fund. He is to 
report to Congress at the beginning of each session the results of 
such examinations and surveys, giving estimates of costs of all 
contemplated works, the quantity and location of the lands which 
can be irrigated therefrom, and also all facts relative to the prac- 
ticability of each irrigation project. 

Before letting contract or giving notice of intention to enter 
upon the work of any particular project the land necessary for 
the irrigation works, as well as that which is susceptible of irri- 
gation from said works, is to be withdrawn from settlement, 

t that the latter is open to settlement only under the home- 
— law, in tracts of not less than 40 or more than 160 acres. 
When the necessary amount is available in the reclamation 
fund the contract for the completion of the project which is 
deemed practicable may be let, at which time the limit of area, 
per entry, which the Secretary shall deem necessary for the sup- 
port of a family upon the lands in question, also the charges 
which shall be made per acre upon said entries, and also upon 


55 
0 which shall 


ivate ownership which E 
e eee 

be paid with a view . 
tian fund the estimated cost of the construction of the project, 


shall be apportioned equitably. Those desiring to use the water 
made available must be actual bona fide residents on such land, 
and the right to such use of water under the 5 of this 
act shall be appurtenant to the land irrigated, and beneficial use 
shall be the measure and the limit of the right. 

This in brief covers the principal features of the bill. It does 
not take from the Treasury directly any money. It provides an 
automatic method in probably as safe and simple form as can be 
devised. The time is ripe for the entry upon this legislation. 

Private enterprise has done much in the line of irrigation in 
the West. Our States also have given much thought and atten- 
tion to this important question, but, as the President states in 
his message, in Aver there are enterprises that are too vast for 
private effort, and again: 

Nor can it be best accom the individual States. alone; 
reaching interstate prob problems are involved. and the resources of single 
often be inadequate. It is properly a national function, at least 

in some of its features. 

TRDNE Soots PI o PESON de a features. It is 
an t along practical lines, and, in my Cy emer does: 
not of necessity commit the Congress of the United States irrevo- 
eee eee E should not prove a success. It can be 


abandoned should experience require it. The possibilities of a 
broad policy of national irrigation are so t, the area of our 
country to affected so vast, that I believe we owe it to the 


nation to inaugurate this policy without further delay. 


APPENDIX A. 
[From President's message to Congress, December, 1901.] 

The forests alone can not, however, fully Nee waters 
OE ANAIE OD Great st works are ualize the flow 
of streams to save the fi 
clusively shown to be an undertaki: rivate effort. Nor can it 
be best accomplished by the individual States acting alone. Far- 
interstate pro . and the resources of single States wo 
often be at least in 


For tbe Nato national some of 
its features. Ii ea as right fo pepe Government to make thestreams 

and rivers of the arid regi works for one oan storage 
as to make useful the 5 — and nd harbors the humid region ne Bo 

works of another kind. The storing of the floods in reservoirs ai 

waters of our rivers is but an e — of our present Policy ol of river 
control, under which levees are b on the lower sega tanga the same 


The Government should construct and maintain these reservoirs as it does. 


other public jot ag a, Where their is to regulate the flow of streams 
the water should be turned freely into the channels e dry 
take the same course Oat aria on na W. 


problem. Here it is not enough to regulate the flow of The object 
of the Government is to of the land to settlers who will build homes 
— it. To accomplish object water must be brought within their 


The pioneer settlers on the arid public domain chose their homes along 
streams 8 apos they could themselves divert the water to reclaim their 
holdings. Sı PRPS portunities are practically gone. There remain, however, 
vast areas ee ag 5 land which can be made 3 for homestead settle- 

but by reservoirs and main-line canals impracticable for 
tion works should be built 4 tho National 
ed by them should be reserved by the Government 
should, so as possible, be 
repaid by the land reclaimed. The distribution of the waters the division of 
the streams among irrigators, should be left to the settlers themselves in 
oe with State laws and without interference with those 3 7 or with 
vested rights. ibd aad o fi the 1 . — Government should be to aid irri- 
paren Face f.. enable 
needed ret in the local cen ane tio to 8 and as 2 — stimulate 
ed reforms in the State laws and reg rning irrigation. 
reclamation and settlement of the arid lands will enrich . portion 


— oS as the settlement of the Ohio and Mississippi 


les will stimulate industrial 
markets and the trade of Asia will consume the 
effectually prevent Western competition with Eastern 

the products of irrigation will be consumed chiefly in upbuildin local cen- 
tersof mining and other industries, which would otherwise not come into 
existence at all. Our people as a whole will t, for successful home- 
making is but another name for the upbuilding of the nation, 

The necessary foundation has already been laid for the inauguration of 
the policy just described. It would be unwise to begin doing too much, 
for a great deal will doubtless be learned, both as to what can and what can 
not be safely $ Aara ao by the early efforts, . must of necessity be 
partly experimental in character. At the very the Government 
should make elear, beyond shadow of doubt, its 5 to pursue this 
policy on lines of the 8 ublic se gait o reservoir or canal should 
ever built to satisf: s personal or PRAY interests, but 
cordance with the advice of trained experts, after pee. Ss investiga’ 
shown the locality where all the conditions combine to make the work most 


in ac- 


whale: There should be no extravagance, and the believers in the need of 
irrigation will mon benefit their cause by seeing to it that i free from 
the taint of excessive or rec expenditure of the tne pabi ners. 


with and tend to improve the . now — on „ land. 
We are not at the — point of this 8 r two hundred 
millions of Lachey capt has already aap fps ge in the construction of 
hg ap works, 5 million acres of arid land reclaimed. A high de- 

enterprise a mer ability has been shown in the work itself; butas much 
can 8 bo in reference tothe laws relating thereto. The security and 
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value of the homes created depend largely on the stability of titles to water; 
Das she paint of these rest on the rtain 


rendered in sui 5 
arid States have failed to provide for the certain and just division of streams 


150 following table gives the statistics of the principal crops 
0 ; 


Acreages, quantities, and values of the principal farm crops in 1899. 


me 5 — 5 an 3 laws have secre it ponchi to estab- 
water in excess of actual uses or necessities, and many streams 
8 passed into private ownership, or a control 3 to own- Crops. Acres, amkor Quantity.| Value. 


ership. 
Whoever controls a stream practically controls the land it renders produc- 
tive, and the doctrine of priva ownership of water apart from land can not 
u g en g mg. e rec on of such owner- 
prevail without causing enduring wro: Th ti f h 
ship, which has been permitted to grow up in the arid regions, should give 
waro u more 5 and larger recognition of the rights of the public 
e control and disposal of the public water supplies. Laws founded upon 
conditions obtaining in humid regions, where water is too abundant to Juskify 
hoarding it, have no proper application in a dry country. 

In the arid States the only right to water which should be recognized is 
that of use. In irrigation this right should attach to the land reclaimed and 
be inseparable therefrom. Granting perpetual water rights to others than 
users, without compensation to the public, is open to all the objections which 
apply to sgi away etual franchises to the public utilities of cities. A 
few of the Western States have already this, and have incor- 
porated in their constitutions the doctrine of perpetual State ownership of 


water, 

The benefits which have followed the unaided development of the 
justify the nation’s aid and cooperation in the more difficult and impo: t 
work yet to be accomplished. Laws so vitally affecting homes as those 
which control the water supply will only be effective when they have the 
sanction of the irrigators; reforms can 1 he final and 5 when 

they come through the enlightenment of the people most concerned. The 
larger development which national aid insures should, however, awaken in 
every arid State the determination to make its irrigation system equal in 
"rsp and effectiveness that of 3 in the civilized world. oth- 
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could be more unwise than for ted communities to continue to learn 
everything 5 instead of profiting by what is already known 
elsewhere. e are dealing with a new and momentous question in the preg- 
nant years while institutions are forming, and what we do will affect not 
on he present but future generations. 

ur sim should be not simply to reclaim the largest area of land and pro- 
vide homes for the lar; number of pops but to create for this new in- 
dustry the best possible social and in ustrial conditions; and this requires 
that we not only understand theexisting situation, but avail ourselves of the 
best experience of the time in the solution of its problems. <A careful stud 
should made, both by the nation and the States, of the irrigation laws an 
conditions here andabroad. Detay it will probably be necessary for the 
nation to cooperate with the several d Statesin proportion as these States 
by their h tion and administration show themselves fit to receive it. 


APPENDIX B. 


. and 3 —.— stat stics of the State of California, from Bulle- 
n No. 164, Census Bureau, Twelfth Census of the United States.] 

o AAA mani for E cums oer gustaring tive stom, wit tee 
one managemen ‘or crops an ing live N e 
wood lots, swamps, meadows, etc., connected therewith. It includes also the 
house in which the farmer rondo and all other buildings used by him in 
connection with his far: operations. 

The farms of California, June 1, 1900, numbered 72,542, and had a value of 
8 Of this amount $77. 468,000, or 10.9 per cent, represents the value 
of buildings, and 630,444,960, or 89.1 per cent, the value of land and improve- 
ments other than buildin; On the same date the value of farm implements 
and machinery and that of live stock $67. These 


rp 
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EEEIEE EE 
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5 6,353 

* 2 Centals ....| 7,214,334 

i Bushels . 22,692,770 | 41 
Tropical fruits Pollet je e 
N 
Forest products -` 
Flowers and plan’ 
Seeds 


Jei pai 2 2 
— 
= 
OS 


A N 


2 
F 
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*Sold as cane. 

è Estimated from number of trees or vines. 
Including value of raisins, wine, etc. 

å Including value of vinegar, cider, etc. 


California, with its varied 54 2. hy, soil, and climate, offers an interest - 
ing field for the study of irrigation. No other State uces such a variety 
of crops, and in no other State have agricultural lands, as such, reached the 
selling price of the semitropical fruit orchards of southern California. Ex- 
cept in a few localities there is not, in California, the absolute necessity for 
irrigation that exists in most other Western States and Territories. On 
nearly all of the lands that are irrigated some will grow, in ordinary 
seasons, without artificial ea fa regen of water. © more valuable 
however, usually require irrigation, and with it the yield of all crops is a 
5 Sire . — irrigation system is an insurance against crop failure 

ears 0 > 

Phe par, tanie is a comparative exhibit by. oann of the number of 
irrigators and the acreages irrigated in 1889 and in 1899; 


was x 5 Š 
values, added to that o 8 give $796,527,955, the total value of farm 
property.” 


Farms and farm acreage, 1850 to 1900. 


Number of acres in farms. Per cent z > 
of farm | Number of irrigators and acres ted, with percentages of increase, by 
Unim- land im- counties, and 1899. 
proved. Average. proved. A 
Number of irrigators. | Acres irrigated. 

16, 870, 114 807.4 41.5 
9,204, 4 | 405.1 84 5 1899. | 1880. f iu. 1809. Pan 
5.208.972 | 481.7 54.4 — — 
6, 262, 000 466.4 28.3 
8,861,531 | 4,465.6 -8| The State 87 1.446, 114 1,004, 233 14 


e |e AOL E T 
INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF FARMERS IN CALIFORNIA. 6.5 4, 391 63.8 
From 1850 to 1900 the population of California increased from 92,597 to "eel r| Sae “Se 
1,485,058, or sixteenfold, while the number of farms increased from 872 to 150.9 1.476 5³² 153.6 
72,542, or over eightyfold. In other words, from 1850 to 1900 the number of x 2'995 7,525 4 
farms, and hence the number of persons operating them as owners or ten- 88.7 { 1.882 ’ } 241.8 
ants, increased faster than the population, This statement applies also to 295 230.6 8387 | 17818 21.6 
the decades, 1850 to 1860, 1870 to 1880, and 1890 to 1900. 2.450 283.737 665 
=e "120 84.2 { 28.12 05} 19 
Acreage and production of cereals 1849 to 1899. Kern — — 112.85 134.540 = 3 
PART 1.—ACREAGE. 780 74.6 { 92, 704 |........-.- } 6.6 
ors . | s) 4s. 
. BIB 6.8| 49,634] 55,819 11.1 
4,066 120.6 85,644 70,164 22.1 
66 26.7 574 730 121.4 
895 58, 930 520 125.1 111,330 82, 309 244.6 
eA 70, 308 57,569 467 16,2 78,016 80,110 2.6 
1.012 71,781 49,947 97 3.2 59, 202 „52 36 
5 Y| fe) am| “l 
a 
1,558 50 41,549 81.816 30.6 
518 20.2 10,308 | ~ 7,430 87.8 
1 r 5 a red BA, 196 *16.9 
fe] e Bec] ga) me 
45 140 101.1 12,409 1,718 622.3 
166 77 115.6 2.870 905 217.1 
4l4 8t 892.9 br 2.254 719.8 
To statistics of acreage secured prior to 1879. Santa Barbara.. 1822 F B78) eee 396 | 7126 


1902. 
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Number of irrigators and acres ù 
counties, 1889 a 


ated, with ede en of increase, by 


1899—Con’ 


Number of irrigators. Acres irrigated. 
Counties. Per cent Per cent 
of in- 1899. 1889. of in- 

crease. crease. 
184 513.6 40,097 6, 686 499.7 
475 44.4 16,159 13, 662 18.8 
86 l4 13, 603 14,499 *6.2 
302 96.7 1 81, 567 55.6 
42 426.2 17,505 8,370 419.4 
116 80.2 11,512 7,169 60.6 
140 21.4 4,710 8,186 47.8 
100 85 1,881 1,285 7.5 
13⁄4 163.4 11,935 8, B47 256.6 
AE B9 328.2 5,161 1,602 222.2 
1 DEDNE, 1 122 48.4 2,477 2,852 *13.1 
All other counties... 112 212.5 8,834 1,019 276.3 
Indian reservations 6444 11 


a Decrease. 

> Glenn organized from part of Colusa in 1892. 

© Madera organized from part of Fresno in 1893. 

Kings organized from part of Tulare in 1893. 

„Riverside organized from parts of San Bernardino and San Diego in 1893. 


Number of irrigated farms compared with total number of farms, and irri- 
2 ee 8 with total improved acreage, June 1, 1900. 


Number of farms. Improved acreage. 
Sa Irri ie 
cen - cen 
irri- | Total. | gated. | irri- 

gated. gated 


4 11. 958, 837 1,446,114 12.1 
3.6 226.118 2,532 pT 
89.2 4,391 4,891 100 
24.5 48, 936 1,167 2.4 
88.6 | 802,029 7.8 2.4 
24.9 41, 402 1,476 8.6 
10.7 858, 227 2,995 .8 
38.9 45, 481 8, B87 7.4 
74.7 786,357 | 283.787 86.1 
12.7 | 855,781 1,382 4 
85.4 43, 740 41,026 98.8 
59.5 | 824,081 112,533 34.7 
83.7 | 202, 148 92, 794 85.4 
6.2 41,414 523 1.3 
56.4 133, 266 49, 634 87.2 
61.8 | 518,744 85, 644 16.5 
22.9) 277,721 23,152 8.3 
17.3 14,003 574 4.1 
62.1 613,376 | 111,330 18.2 
73.2 122, 647 78, O16 63.6 
112 86.6 65, 238 59, 202 90.7 
1,850 4.7 878, 605 6,675 1.8 
522 54.2 24, 898 4.00 16.1 
2,388 | 1,558 | 65.2 236,847 41,549 17.5 
1,076 518 48.1 121,063 10,308 8.5 
267 187 | 70 57,351 28, 423 49.6 
2,80 1,737 74.2 | 216,083 82,947 15.8 
1,392 425 | 30.5 | 327,159 12,409 3.8 
907 166 | 18.8] 168,698 2,870 1.7 
2,350 | 1,854 | 78.9 96, 920 87,877 89.1 
2,693 | 1,041 38.6 | 220,791 16,022 7 
1,966 414 21.1 652,923 18,466 2.8 
1,813 78 4.3 412,356 1,137 8 
1,149 182 15.8 | 202,982 8,218 1.6 
8,995 | 1,129 | 28.3 200,285 40, 097 13.8 
1,221 686 | 56.2 86,540 16, 159 18.7 
141 98 | 69.5 26, 687 18, 608 51 
931 594 63.8 181,029 49, 108 27.1 
1,151 29 2.5 844,058 2, 805 8 
951 21 23.2 | 622,700 17,505 2.8 
1.05 209 19.8 | 200, 698 11,512 4.8 
272 170 62.5 14,144 4,710 83.3 
2,212 | 1,467 | 66.3) 546, 86,854 15.9 
457 185 40.5 88, 1,881 8.8 
1, 269 853 | 2.8 174,419 11,935 6.8 
1,214 167 13.7 B51, 21 5,161 1.5 
1 — 483 181 87.5 | 15, 2,477 1.6 
All other counties 12,925 350 2.7 | 1,150, , 834 3 
Indian reservations 287 64 22.3 5, 242 4.6 


In the ten years endin; 
from 13,782 to 25,075, or 87 per cent, and the area irrigated 


with 1899 the number of irrigators in the = 
rom 
1,004,233 acres to 1,445,114 acres, or 44 per cent. Of the total improved acre- 
age in 1900, 12.1 per cent was reported as irrigated, but the area actually irri- 
gated was much greater than reported. In many localities large areas which 
are of little value without water and upon which water has not been directl: 
pated, bayo been made fertile by the seepage from neighboring irrigated 
land. most cases the enumerators did not report such land as irrigated, 
pas correspondence established the fact that extensive areas were benefited 
this way. 


[Mr. BURKE of South Dakota addressed the committee. See 
Appendix. ] 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the proposition 
that was read to the House at my request a short time ago I now 


pro as a substitute, and ask that it be read by the Clerk. 
Mr. SHAFROTH. Wait until we get in the House. 


. of Arizona. , I make the point of 
order that it has already been read. 
The CHAIRMAN. It was read in the gentleman’s own time 


for the information of the House, but was not offered at that time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of it at this time be dispensed with. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I hope the gentleman will not 
consume all the time of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the substitute at this time be 
dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. TONGUE. Mr. Chairman, Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TONGUE. Should not the vote be taken first on the com- 
mittee amendment changing the number of the section? 

The CHAIRMAN. t is merely to change the number of the 
section, and under the rule of the House the Clerk is authorized 
to do that without the vote of the committee. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk again read the substitute offered by Mr. ROBINSON 
of Indiana. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I only desire to 
8 0 that this is a bill 

he CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I beg the Chair’s pardon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the Speer from Indiana. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. By what process of reasoning or by what rule is 
debate closed on a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair debate is not 
closed on the substitute. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on the 
substitute close in five minutes. 

Mr. RAY of New York. The gentleman from Indiana started 
in to speak on the substitute offered by him, and was informed 
by the Chair, as I understood the Chair, that debate was not in 
order. I mer be wrong, but I understood the Chair to so state, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was under the impression that 
this was offered as an amendment to the last section of the bill, 
and therefore that debate was notin order. It was offered as a 
substitute, and debate is in order. The motion to close debate 
can not be entertained until debate has begun. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. TONGUE. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ee will state it. 

Mr. TONGUE. I raise the point of order on the proposed sub- 
stitute that it is not germane. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I call attention to the fact that the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. RonixsoN] was debating the substitute 
before the point of order was made, and was taken off the floor 
by the Chair. 

3 CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that the substitute is in 
order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, ae ee 
with the 75 made necessary by the fact that U has since 
been admitted as a State, is the it of the labors of a special 
committee appointed in the Fifty-second Congress to investigate 
the subject, aud it proposes What I consider a foundation for a 
rational and reasonable system of irrigation if the States and Ter- 
ritories avail themselves of the grant. It was elaborately reported 
upon by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] and his com- 
mittee, and it presents in a concrete and careful form the propo- 
sition to cede to the Territories and States the lands within their 
borders, to permit them, with the aid of private irrigation enter- 
prise thereby encouraged, to irrigate these lands and these sections 
and States ok for legislation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I move that debate close in five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I move that debate close on this section and 
all amendments at once, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Laccept that. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming moves tha’ 
debate on this section and amendments be now closed. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. MONDELL. I move that the committee do now rise and 
report the bill—— 

e CHAIRMAN. The question must first be taken on the 
substitute. 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. The 
gentleman from Wyoming has just moved that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. MONDELL. I withdraw the motion. 


A 
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Mr. RAY of New York. I renew it. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the simple 
that the oommititee riso sould be in order; but the 


and that is not in order a vote the substitute. The 
snd thal ie net in order pending a x T 
ana [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Tenane FFC jected. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move that” the committee 
do now rise and report the bill, with amendments, to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill as amended do pass. 

ee motion 1 agreed = 18 i 

e commi accordingly rose; an e Pts a wing re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. TAwWNEY, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, re 
mittee had had under consideration the (8. 8 riat- 
ing the receipts from the sale and disposal of public in cer- 
tain States and Territories to the construction of irrigation works 
for the reclamation of arid lands, and had directed him to report 
the same back to the House with sundry amendments, and with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 


the bill as amended do pass. 
2 A I move the previous question on the bill and 
sser ral R was ordered. 
The RARE Is a separate vote demanded upon any amend- 


Birs Ente t they will be submitted by the Chair in gross. 
The amendments were agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The question now is on the third reading of. 


the Senate bill. 
The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 


read the third ee 
The SPEAKER. question is on the of the bill. 
Ar. RAY of Ne Vork eee e © yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were o 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 146, nays 55, 
answered ‘‘ present ™ 18, not voting 132, as follows: 


6 Tr ven K Jt 

t De Armo; wW. Littauer, X Sel Sens 

‘Alen, Ky. mee. Fee He  Shactietora, 5. , 
A yg Bog Dough „ Mme Lloyd, v Shafroth, ode 
Bali, x Eddy, Mero « ps Shallenberger, 7 
N N, Edwards, nent . 6 iah 
eal. Salo: Esch, kiise Calf Skiles, O. 

Mamy, né Finle 2 McRae, H Bayden Aye- 
Bow 2 Fox, n Martin, J. 3 Cl th, Iowa 
Bowe: Kare oe, Asap Mercer, 2. 2 
le nag Eg So «YT Kast 
. — br Pie Minor, Wise- Stark, I- 
Bristow, }) 4 Graff J Monden, W° Te 
Brown, Wee Griffith, y< „Oreg. Stevens, 

low, Je Griggs, A/a M Purn: Sutherland, uted 
Brundidge, “ Henry, Conn. M cky Tawney, hins, 
to Henry, Miss, N CaL- Tayler, Ohio 
Bur ee. Neville, tur. Taylor, Ala. 
Burkett, vat. Holliday, - Jd. New Queda Thayer, . 
Burleigh, meee Hooker, 77i» No: A Thomas, Iowa 
R Hop Cl + Padgett, 2. Thomas, N. 
Cald. ae BO e S | ney 
. 2 . ex. , Reo 
tle 3 2 Huff * La. — Ot NL 
Gari y 23 Vandiver, : 
Conner ee 1285 5 Bich: Wheeled k 
dew t, 2 
Coombs, Cal Johnson, /.C Aer deen. Tenn. Wiley, al 
. — 6 — b Jo Robb, maos re^ Willams Ti 
Cowherd, r. 32 * Roports, Miss. 
Cromer, 2. n, Cals 4 Robinson, Nebr. Woods, 
Curtis, Kaa Kehoe, 4: Rucker, Rises» Young, Po. 
Gushman. Fern. e 2 
Dahle, <--> Wm. 4 Ryan, 1N -Yp o 
Davis, Lawrence, maw Scott, 4 
i NAYS—5S. 
Barney, Deemer, Pa. Jones, Va. Ray, N. Y. 
Bartlett. Draper, 1 „Nu. Rhea, Va. 
Bates. Driscoll, . l. Ky 5 , Vax 
Po- Taai n dara binson, 
— Brick, 4 Flood. T. Lewis, sien ee Pa. 
Bromwell, Gardner, Mich. ee e Ebi; o 
Burk, Pa. Gardner, N. J. — Mahon, bo- 7 
Butler, Pa. 5 — Y pie 5 — Chua 
~Gapron, K. 55 Palmer, . Stoele, N.. 
Cassel, Pa - — . Parker, ye cor aai e 5 
Cassingham, emenwax. : Payne, u. f Hua 
Cru 5H ee ee Perkins, ‘ W. Ohare 
—Dazel, fo — x Pou, N. Stn T — —— 
—~ANS “ PRESENT "—18. f ‘ 
damso Kitchin, do . Tate, Serqa 
QoS Betere ee Nice tas y, eee 
— —— Smith, Wan, Alden Yet: could init 
Haugen, ~ McCleary, mne Snodgrass, dew 
È Babcock, W Beidler OF Blackburn, N -© 
Acheson, [4 o: 
Alexan N Belmont, n Blakeney, . 
Aplin, 3 i 0 Sentient ala. Benton, pusorem a Boreing, 
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Gaines, Tenn. Lindsay, Ia Robe La 
— S? GM Ske Little, l. Ruppert, h "i 
— Gok „ n Russell, . 7 
* + 7 r —— 
Saldwef, . Gordon, oh Londe H 5 rm, : 
Connell, G: a Lovering, «+ Shattuc, shio 
Cenry, Greene McAndrews, Shelden, 7 <c+/* 
Cooper, — — > Bina 8 £ oe mais- = Tey 
T, rosvenor, Ghe ellan,” ^y + erman, 7 '* 
S Grow, fe. McDermott,» x Small, 7 2 4 
Creamer, h y- I. Pa. . McLain, masa. Smith, H. O. 
Crowley. ton, P= Mahoney, . mith, S. W ` 
miche Han nM Marshall h T: kmal 8 
Davey, La. Heatwole, Mu. ea, ve Stewart, N. . 
88 Moody, N towa . 
W Ve enry, Tex A WAY, „ Ie 
De Graifenreid;fe¢ Hildebran: tue Morgan, T, A vay ' 
Dick, Hill, Con Morrell, F; Swanson, v/a + 
Douglas, 4: ‘ackson, Md. Mudd. pro. Talbert, f.  - 
ERliott,5.c. enkins, 10. Mutchler, Ps Tompkins, N. Y. 
Emerson,» 4 Ketcham, 1 4 Naphen, Tompkins, Ohio 
Evans, fa- atts, 1 C. Nevin, chca Kolak 
Feely ht. Otjon, ias Vreeland, etA 
Fitzgerald. Lacey, Byw- Patterson, Pa. Wachter, 
Foerderer, . Lamb, Ue. Patterson, Wadsw. NH 
Fordney yyw - Lassiter, Va Pearre, Wanger, ‘ 
Foss, Lie Latimer, 4 Powers, Me. Watson, dict - 
Foster, III. Lessler, 5 Powers, Weeks, guid 
Foster, Vt. Lester, 1 Prince, ite, KenTet 
Fowler, > Lever, . C. Pugsley, 7 Yr Wilson. . M: 
So the was 
3 following pairs were announced: 
til further notice: 


Me . with Mr. GoLpDFoGLs. 
. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. DE GRAFFENREID, 
. FOSTER of Vermont with Mr. Pov. 

. CONNELL with Mr. Foster of Illinois. 

Mr. HII. with Mr. Lewis of Georgia. 

Mr. MARSHALL with Mr. WILSON. 

Mr. GILL with Mr. SULZER. 

. DaYTon with Mr. MAYET, of Louisiana, 
. Foss with Mr. MEYER of Louisiana. 

. HILDEBRANT with Mr. MAYNARD, 

. Davipson with Mr. SPARKMAN. 

KETCHAM with Mr. SNODGRASS. 

PowERS of Maine with Mr. Ganves of Tennessee. 
Mr. MCL with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. 
Mr. FonDNET with Mr. BURGESS. 

For this session: 
Mr. Deemer with Mr. MUTCRALER. 
Mr. MORRELL with Mr. GREEN of Pennsvylvania. 
Mr. WaNGER with Mr. ADAMSON. 
Mr. RUSSELL with Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
TRIMBLE. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. HEATWOLE with Mr. TATE, 

Mr. WRIGHT with Mr. HALL. 

Mr. -BULL with Mr. CROWLEY. 

For one week: 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey with Mr. KLUTTZ, 

Mr. WEEKs with Mr. SHEPPARD. 

Mr. Storm with Mr. PUGSLEY. 

For this day: 

Mr. HAMLrox with Mr. MAHONEY. 

. SULLOWAY with Mr. LESTER. 

. Bascock with Mr. MCANDREWS. 

. Tompkins of New York with Mr. WHITE. 
. ACHESON with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

. BLACKBURN with Mr. BUTLER of Missouri, 
. DARRAGH with Mr. COOPER of Texas. 

. Dick with Mr. CREAMER. 

. FOWLER with Mr. FEELY. 

. Evans with Mr. HENRY of Texas, 

. Prince with Mr. BROUSSARD. 

. FOERDERER with Mr. ELLIOTT. 

. HEDGE with Mr. LAMB. 

. JENKINS with Mr. MODERMOTT. 

. Knox with Mr. Lassirmr. 

. PATTERSON of Pennsylvania with Mr. LATIMER, 

Mr. Powers of Massachusetts with Mr. LEVER. 

Mr. SCHIRM with Mr. MCLAIN. . 

Mr. SHELDEN with Mr. SMALL. 

Mr. McCreary with Mr. LINDSAY, 

Mr. Loup with Mr. LANHAM. 

Mr. BLAKENEY with Mr. Goocu. 

Mr. BALL of Delaware with Mr. WOOTEN. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. NAPHEN, 

On this question: 

Mr. LESSLER with Mr. KLEBERG. 

Mr. NevINs with Mr. SHATTUC. 

Mr. Henry C. Surrh with Mr. PEARRE. 

Mr. DOVENER with Mr. BEIDLER, 

Mr. Mrers of Indiana with Mr, Watson, 

Mr. Lacey with Mr. LITTLE. 


Cop RRS Peake ay A ee ipa ior 
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Mr. MILLER with Mr. CALDWELL. 


Mr. Corurss with Mr. OVERSTREET. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts with Mr. CURRIER. 

Mr. DoudLas with Mr. TALBERT. 

Mr. Mupp with Mr. Swanson. 

Mr. Moopy of North Carolina with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. Wa. ALDEN SMITH with Mr. GROSVENOR. 

Mr. WACHTER with Mr. EMERSON. 

Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin with Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Burton with Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN. 

Mr. HavGEN with Mr. BELMONT. 

Mr. SamvueL W. Surrn with Mr. SCARBOROUGH. 

Mr. Covusrys with Mr. Conry. 

Mr. OTJEN with Mr. Benton. 

Mr. HANBURY with Mr. FITZGERALD. 

The result of the vote was then announced, as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. MONDELL, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

CUBAN RECIPROCITY. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was ordered printed, 
and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I deem it a hart amber before the adjournment of the Ta orp session of Con- 
wil oa mme by t 


which, 
fie dischares — 


wever, there 
est why the policy should Ye 
earnestly ask your attention to pe 
for a substantial e the arif ud y riag on 9 — imports into 
States. Cuba has ä — affirmed what we desired, 
tional matters in closer and more friendly 
wer, and we are bound by every 
pass commercial measures in the 


his recommendation was merely gi practical eff to President 
4 s voras; when, in his messages of ber 5, red and December 
è WTO 
It is important that our relations with this people (of Cuba) shall be of 
the friendly character and our commercial r cl 
ciprocal. * + + Y We have accepted 2 trust, the 
for the sternest — of purpose and the exercise of the highest a — 
‘The new Cuba, y: from the ashes of the must needs be bound 
intimacy and strength if its end: welfare is to 
greatest blessing which can come Cuba is the 
restoration of her agricultural and industrial 8 » 
Yesterday, June 12, I received, by cable from American minister in 
foret a most earnest a 5 legislative relief be- 
‘ore 


thoes? position miaa stands fy | 3 
ose fi reciproci 
intact the 


from nt 


made 

e substantial benefit 

„bur would inure to the 

n can and should be made 

; without having recourse toa 
in the form of a rebate. 

erent schedules of the tariff 


We ae 
is arrangement 2 
produces, It is 16 15 not in our power to determin 
ion of the tariff as it affects special schedules, or countries 
other t Soy Socos Cuba, is wholly aside from the subject-matter to which I callyour 
tion. 


Some of our egy 


e what th 


less as „and their appre- 
of our own because of the d 


that the growin; by Sep 
PY events fo fes hehe ke © war with Spain and the p 
e isthmian r it certain that we must take 
greater interest than hitherto in what happens throughout the West Indies, 
tral America, and the adjacent coasts and wa We expect Cuba to 
treat us on an exceptional footing 2 aad: we should put herin the 
same ex: position economical! ep: action is in line with 
the course we have pursued as regards all the nds with which we have 
been brought into relations of ye ing intimacy by the 1 war. Porto 
Rico and i have 3 included within our tariff lines, to their great 
benefit as well as ours, and without any of the feared detriment to our own 
eee The no Fuh prines, Whien which stand in a different relation, have been 
given substantia 
Cuba is an independent Republic, but a Republic which has assumed cer- 
tain special obligations as regards her international position in compliance 
with our request. Iask for her certain economic concessions in re- 
turn, these 2 5 to bene 5 57 as yona her. TaS are few 
n American history than page w tells of our dealings 
uring the past four years. On her behalf wo waged a war, of 
ring was generous indignation against oppression, and 
we have kept fai absolutely, It is earnestly to be pbs gga that we will com- 
plete in the same spirit the record so well 
with Cuba that steady continuity of policy w. 


and show in our d. 
it is essential for our na- 


— to establish in foreign affairs if we desire to play-well our part as a 
wor! wer. 
We —.— wealthy and powerful nation; Cuba is a young Republic, still 
weak, who owes to us her birth, whose whole future, whose very life, must 
depend on our note toward her. ~ od ar yer 3 truggles 
along and difficult road of self-gove: ndepe: 8 
Task this aid for her because she is weak, because she 3 i 
have already aided her. Lask that open- 58 Pa 


or the very reason that we 
7 such help in the past. 
ve * freedom; —.—.— for tees 2 our ane 


saits ar Aa an and . 5 — 
new freedom. Never In history has any 
alien country thus —— with such hi 
such wise judgment, and such single-minded deyo! 
terests. ow, I ask that t the Cubans be given all 
Mer, savani the freedom of which Americans have yek right to be proud 
so many American lives have been sacrificed. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
WHITE HOUSE, June 13, 1902. 


LOUISIANA EXPOSITION, 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was ordered printed, 
and referred to the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the of State 9 
ment showing the receipts and disbursements of the Louisiana 
Exposition 5 for the — nate ar April, 1902, — —.— uisiana 
Purchase n pursuance of section 11 of the act to 


prorat for 1 the one 2 sg aged of the purchase of 
the Louisiana territory, etc., approved March 3, 190: 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Warre House, June 13, 1902. 


The eee 
1 


to Senate Document No. 71, Fifty-seventh Congress, first 
m, the eruigned, the Secretary of State, bas the honor te lay before the 
pon, tho x with a view to its transmission to the Congress, copy of a commu- 
Zoation fre the president of ie Ionipiega Forchia Bb pon ommi 
e for celebra; 
the one hundredth anniversary of the purchase of th the L T 
etc., approved March 3, 1901, a statement showing the: ts 
ments of 598 Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company for the month of 


April, 1902. 
1 y submitted. 


DEPARTMENT OF ST. 
Wash 8 II, 1902. 


LOVISIĄANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION COMMISSION, Sr. LOUIS, 
Helena, Mont., May 19, 1902. 


JOHN HAY. 


ith anniver- 

At A By the United States 
products of the soll, mine, forest and a rep city of St. ome 35 ie 

and sea 0 0 
State of Missouri,” we have the honor to report for ‘and in behalf behalf of the Com- 
mission the receipts and disbursements of the tion for the month of 
Apat 1902, as sown by the . tement of 
ion com 1 alter B. Stevens, secre’ 

$1,104,085.7 is maple to provide for the immediate 5 of the com- 


n David B. Franęis, president ↄf the aoe 
the Commission that the ee of St. 20 
ot bonds of the any 
sum of m. 


vised tha 


the proceeds of sale of bonds will be placed in the treasury of the com- 
pany in the near fu 
Yours, respectfully, THOS. H. CARTER, President. 


JOSEPH FLORY, Secretary. 
The PRESIDENT. i 


Disbursements of the Louisiana Purchase Pave eae Company for the month 


Grounds and buildings--........- uc a 5 - $57,807.45 
. 4.1 05 
and publicity department 

. and eee of guests s 146.31 
Foreign exploitation __................-.. 12,021. 41 
Domestic exploitation be SaB 
General Office expenses ___ 4. 510 00 
„ . 00 
Pennie and fixtures.. 701.78 
Secretary's office _. 1, 304. 46 
Police department. 370.51 
ld ent. 324.85 
Medical departmen 323.50 
Supply department.. 341.80 
Concessions department 116.16 
Treasurer's offfece 325. 22 
BO ee ERE PE TORTI RI Ee SE es 138. 97 
NOI EAN E soy oon banaae a nanbaSat satan ana ne easa tees 100, 623. 68 


WALTER B. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Statement of receipts and disbursements o of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Company, as shown by the report of the treasurer, for the month of April, 1902. 
Balance on hand April 1, 1902, as per statement made to National 
Spire ni Sn aves ope douceen abt paw E ee $1, 123, 943. 30 
Receipts on account of subscriptions to capital stock during 
F REE as oe cade oa tee G A ee e 80, 716.00 


TOTAL RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, 


Total receipts to May 1, 1902 ....-- 2. enone aaan eens $1, 806, 616. 49 
Total disbursements to May 1, 190 702, 580. 76 
A a a wicca an e S benenescboaenprcess sdaiapweraes come 1, 104, 085. 78 


WALTER B. STEVENS, Secretary. 
SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appropri- 
ate committee as indicated below: 

S. 6110. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles A. 
Cooke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9544. An act granting an increase of pension to George 


W. Barry. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 2921. An act to place Henry Biederbick, Julius R. Frede- 
rick, Francis Long, and Maurice Connell, on the retired list of 
enlisted men of the Army. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Mr. WACHTER also, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had presented this day to the President of the 
United States for his approval bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 11591. An act for the relief of Stanley & Patterson, and 
to authorize a pay director of the United States Navy to issue a 
duplicate check; 

. R. 11657. An act allowing the construction of a dam across 
the St. Lawrence River; 

H. R. 8129. An act to amend sections 4076, 4078, and 4075 of 
the Revised Statutes; 

H. R. 3309. An act to remove charge of desertion against 
Ephraim H. Gallion; and k 

H. R. 5094. An act for the relief of the persons who sustained 
damage by the explosion of an ammunition chest of Battery F, 
Second United States Artillery, July 16, 1894. 

TERRITORIAL INDEBTEDNESS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 9334) to 
amend an act to prohibit the eee of special or local laws in 
the Territories, to limit the Territorial indebtedness, etc., with 
Senate amendments. : 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PERSONAL REQUESTS. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted Mr. SMITH of Ken- 
tucky to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, papers in the case of Stephen Camplin, Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Coops, for ten days. 

And then, on motion of Mr. PAYNE (at 5 o’clock and 2 minutes), 
the House adjourned until to-morrow at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
the Clerk, and refer: to the several Calendars therein named, 
as follows: 

Mr. WANGER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
12706) to authorize the West Elizabeth and Dravosburg Bridge 
Company to construct and maintain a bridge across Monongahela 
River, in the State of Pennsylvania, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2480); which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
sen Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House 
(H. R. 15004) to authorize the Minneapolis, Superior, St. Paul 
and Winnipeg Railway Company, of Minnesota, to build and 
maintain a railway bridge across the ee GS River, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
2481); which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MANN, from the Committee on Interstate and Forei 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
15003) to authorize the construction of a bridge by the New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company and the Chicago and 
Erie Railroad Company across the Calumet River at or near the 
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city of Hammond, Ind., at a point about 1,200 feet east of the In- 
diana and Illinois State line and about 100 feet east of the location 
of the present bridge of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
Rai Company across said river; also to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge by the Chicago and State Line Railroad 
Company across said river at the point where said company’s rail- 
road crosses said river in Hyde Park Township, Chicago, Ill., be- 
ing at the location of the present bridge of said company across 
said river in said township, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2482); which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14802) 
for the purchase of real estate, for revenue and customs purposes, 
at Wilmington, N. C., reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2485); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the Senate 
(S. 5906) declaring the Osage River to be not a navigable stream 
above the point where the line between the counties of Benton 
and St. Clair crosses said river, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2486); which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Ir. ILTON. from the Committee on the Territories, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12003) to enable 
the county of Luna, in the Territory of New Mexico, to create 
certain indebtedness, and for other purposes, reported the same 
without amendment, accampanied by a report (No. 2487); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TAWNEY, from the Committee on vase and Means, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13674) amenda- 
tory of sections 3339 and 3341 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relative to internal-revenue tax on fermented liquors, re- 
ported the same with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 
2488); which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, WARNER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14923) for the 
appointment of five additional constables in the Indian Territory, 
reported the same without amendment, norompanied by a report 
(No. 2489): which said bill and report were referred to the 2 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were severally reported from committees, delivered 
to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 
as follows: 

Mr. CAPRON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 282) . for 
the appointment of James W. Long, late a captain, United States 
Army, a captain of infantry, and for placing his name on the re- 
tired list, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2483); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 1634) to 
remove the charge of desertion against Thomas Cordingly, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
2484); which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. MONDELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs. to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 9879) for the re- 
lief of John Richards, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2490); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 9419) for the relief of Joseph Fields, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
rll Pla said bill and report were referred to the Private 

endar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
i following titles were introduced and severally referred, as 
follows: 

By Mr. CASSEL: A bill (H. R. 15085) making it a misde- 
meanor for persons to unlawfully use or wear the insignia or but- 
ton of the Spanish-American War Veterans, the insignia or 
rosette of the Military and Naval Order of the Spanish-American 
War, or the official decorations of Spanish-American war socie- 
ties—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


1902. 


By Mr. LACEY: A bill (H. R. 15086) to set apart certain lands 
in the State of South Dakota as a public park, to be known as the 
ae. Cave National Park—to the Committee on the Public 


Also, a bill (H. R. 15087) to amend section 2461 of the Revised 
5 of the United States—to the Committee on the Public 


ds. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 15089) to 
amend section 4452 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
relating to appeals from decisions of supervising inspectors of 
steamboats—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 


eries. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 15090) to establish a judge-advo- 
cate’s corps in the United States Navy—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred, as 
follows: 

By Mr. HENRY C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 15088) providing for 
the payment of $137 to Hugh A. Ernst for services rendered over- 
time and use of typewriter in the Bureau of Immigration, in 
the Treasury Department—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 15091) granting a pension to 
Emma A. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15092) granting a pension to George Hender- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 15093) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Henry Pierpoint—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUNDIDGE: A bill (H. R. 15094) granting a pension 
to Susan T. Bunch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15095) for the relief of Archie B. Forbess— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURK of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15096) for the 
relief of Albert C. Engard, chief engineer, United States Navy, 
retired—to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. COOPER of Texas: A bill (H. R. 15097) for the relief 
of the legal representatives of T. L. Walker, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H. R. 15098) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Horton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLIDAY: A bill (H. R. 15099) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Piker—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 15100) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James B. Taylor—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAYNARD: A bill (H. R. 15101) for the relief of the 
First Baptist Church, Suffolk, Va.—to the Committee on War 


By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 15102) gantang a 
pension to Ellis Hickam—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELBY: A bill (H. R. 15103) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Simon Hausmeier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15104) granting a pension to Martha J. Kel- 
ogg—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON; A bill (H. R. 15105) to refer the claim 

ainst the United States of Elizabeth Haden to the Court of 

ims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15106) ting an increase of pension to 
Margaret F. Harris—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ZENOR: A bill (H. R. 15107) ting a pension to 
Harriet S. Packard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOY: A resolution (H. Res. 303) to pay John Douglass 
for services rendered as laborer in the Doorkeeper’s department— 
to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS: Memorial of the auditor-general of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania explanatory of House bill 14763—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BELL: Petition of Colorado Forestry Association, for 
increase of appropriation for timber ranges—to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, resolutions of Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association of 
Colorado, in favor of House bills 178 and 179, for the repeal of 
the tax on distilled spirits—to the Committee on Waysand Means. 

By Mr. BURKETT: Protest of citizens of Pittsburg, Pa., against 
the ship-subsidy bill—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Resolutions of the Portland Yacht Club, 
of Portland, Me., in favor of a law to pension men of Life-Saving 
Service—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. CONNELL: Protest of the Pure Oil Company, of Pitts- 


burg, Pa., against the passage of the ship-subsidy bill—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of a meeting of Jewish people in Philadelphia, 
Pa., favoring the Goldfogle bill, relating to the discrimination 
against the Jews by the Russian Government—to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COUSINS: Resolutions of the Twenty-eighth Annual 
Encampment, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Iowa, 
approving the conduct of the United States in the war with Spain, 
the insurrection in the Philippines, and in China, and r 
and congratulating our soldiers in the Philippines to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CROMER: Resolution of McKinley Lodge, No. 21, El- 
wood, Ind., Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers, urging Congress to appropriate money during this ses- 
sion for the destitute widows and minor children of the persons 
killed in the Coal Creek disaster of the State of Tennessee—to the 
Committee on 25 ropriations. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Protest of the Pure Oil Company, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., against the passage of the ship-subsidy bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of Journeymen Barbers’ Union of Hoboken, 
N. J., for increase of pay of letter carriers—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of numerous citizens of Tennessee, 
in favor of House bills 178 and 179, for the repeal of the tax on 
distilled spirits—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Resolutions of the board 
of aldermen of Boston and the city councils of Malden and Lowell, 
Mass., in favor of the opone increase of pay of letter carriers— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: Resolutions of Central Trades 
and Labor Council of Allentown, Pa., indorsing House bill 6279, 
to increase the pay, of letter carriers—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of Journeymen Barbers’ Union of 
Hoboken, N. J., indorsing House bill 6279, to increase the pay of 
letter carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Roads. 

By Mr. KERN: Resolutions of Mine Workers’ Union No. 304, 
Belleville. Ill., favoring irrigation of arid lands—to the Commit- 
tee on Sik py eon of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. LACEY: Papers relating to setting aside certain lands 
in South Dakota as a 8 park, to be known as Wind Cave 
National Park—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: Paper to accompany House bill 
ae a pension to Ellis Hickam—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. MOON: Paper toaccompany House bill No. 14933, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Lewis Gross—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEVILLE: Papers to accompany House bill 14775, grant- 
ing a pension to Conrad G. Boehme—to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. 


By Mr. YOUNG: Memorial of the auditor-general of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania explanatory of House bill 14763—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


— 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, June 14, 1902. 


Prayer by Rev. F. J. PRETTYMAN, of the city of Washington. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings, when, on request of Mr. NELSON, and by unanimous con- 
sent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Without objection, the Journal 
will stand approved. 

GUY N. STOCKSLAGER. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secre of the Treasury, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of the 12th instant, certain information 
relative to the employment of Lieut. D. H. Jarvis in the Revenue- 
Cutter Service at Nome, Alaska, in the summer and fall of 1900, 
and the beagle Pass by him of Guy N. Stockslager, etc.; which, 
on motion of . COCKRELL, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. C. R. 
McKenney, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
parea mue renmen of . re fo the bill (H. R. 9334) 

rohibit the passage o ial or ws in the Territories, 
to fmit Territorial indebtedness, etc. 

The message also announced that the House had with 


amendments the bill (8. 8057) appropriating the receipts from 
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the sale and disposal of public lands in certain States and Terri- 
tories to the construction of irrigation works for the reclamation 


of the Senate. 


of arid lands; in which it requested the 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 2921) to place Henry Bieberbick, Julius R. Frederick, 
Francis Long, and Maurice Connell on the retired list of enlisted 
men of the ; and 

A bill (H. R. 9544) granting an increase of pension to George 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. SCOTT Aa a petition of sundry citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, praying that an appropriation be made pro- 
viding for the eee of the pavement on Fourth street 
NE., between V and W streets, in the city of Washington; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS presented the petition of Frederick Prin- 
fogle and sundry other citizens of Liberty, Ind., praying for the 
adoption of certain amendments to the internal- revenue law rel- 
ative to the tax on distilled spirits; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also peonon a petition of the Ministerial Association of 
Portland, Índ., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the sale of intoxicating liquors at immigrant stations and 
also for the restriction of immigration; which was referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. STEWART presented a petition of Humboldt Lodge, No. 
607, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, of Winnemucca, Nev., 

ying for the passage of the so-called Hoar anti-injunction 
pill to limit the meaning of the word conspiracy and the use 
of “restraining orders and injunctions“ in certain cases, and 
remonstrating against the passage of any substitute therefor; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, from the Committee on Territories, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 5939) providing for the election of a Dele- 
gate from the Territory of Alaska to the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and defining the qualifications of electors in 
said Terri reported it with amendments. ; 

Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 4944) to establish a chap- 
laincy in connection with the United States jail, Washington 
Asylum, Reform School, Georgetown Almshouse, and Industrial 
Home School, District of Columbia, submitted an adverse report 
thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill was postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr. HEITFELD, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 5590) regulating the use of 
parking, sidewalks, and roadways in the city of Washi m, re- 
ported adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 4826) for the relief 
of holders and owners of certain District of Columbia special-tax 
8 reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report 

ereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 4118) to abolish estates of courtesy and dower in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to provide for the custody of the persons of 


children under 14 years of age, to regulate the descent and dis- | and owing 


tribution of the estates of intestates, and for other purposes, sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and -the 
bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 5191) for the relief of holders and owners of certain Dis- 
trict of Columbia special-tax scrip, reported adversely thereon, 
and the bill was postponed inde ly. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment, and 3 reports thereon: ji 

A bill (H. R. 10824) granting an increase of pension to George 


E. Bump; : 
A bill (H. R. 1745) granting an increase of pension to Marvin 


dler; 
A bill (H. R. 5453) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
nson; 
A bill (H. R. 1090) granting a pension to James E. Bates; and 
A bill E R. 85133 granting an increase of pension to Stephen 


Harris. 
Mr. FORAKER, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 3560) to amend an act entitled 
An act to promote the safety of employees and travelers upon 
railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce to equip their cars with automatic. couplers and eon- 
tinuous brakes and their locomotives with driving-wheel brakes, 


and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1893, and amended 
April 1, 1896, reported it with amendments, and submitted a 
zapori thereon. 
r. STEWART, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, re- 
rted an amendment providing for the survey of Walker River 
1 Nev.; the Uintah Reservation, Utah; the Spokane 
Reservation, Wash., etc., intended to be proposed to the general 
deficiency appropriation bill, and moved that it be ref „with 
the ee paper, to the Committee on Appropriations and 
printed; Which was agreed to. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE introduced a bill (S. 6161) providing for the 
election of a Delegate from the Indian Territory to the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and defining the qualifica- 
tions of electors in said Territory; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 6162) granting an increase 
of pension to David Bussard; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 6168) for the relief of J. W. 
Smart; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6164) for the relief of B. G. Chan- 
dler; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. PETTUS introduced a bill (S. 6165) amending the act of 
March 2, 1901, entitled “An act to carry into effect the stipula- 
tions of article 7 of the treaty between the United States and 
Spain,” and so forth; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CLAY introduced a bill (S. 6166) for the relief of R. F. 
Powell, administrator of George R, Powell, deceased; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PROCTOR introduced a bill (S. 6167) authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States tonominate Capt. Charles Clark, 
United States Navy, to be a rear- iral of the senior 
the active list; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

ADMISSION OF CUBA, 

Mr. ELKINS. I introduce a joint resolution, and ask that it 
be read and lie on the table. I wish to submit some remarks on 
it at an early ne 

The joint resolution (S. R. 115) providing for the admission of 
the Republic of Cuba into the Union as a new State was read the 
first time by its title, the second time at length, and ordered to 
lie on the table, as follows: 


8 etc., That Congress doth consent that the terri properly in- 

eluded. „ blic of Cuba may bo 

erected into a new State, to be call e State of Cuba, with a blican 

form of government, to be adopted by the people of said Republic, by depu- 

ties in convention assembled, wi e consent of the existing Government, 
order that the same may be admitted as one of the States of this Union. 

2. And be it further resol 

given upon the following con 

8 tenia Revabiin at } 888 to 

n o; 

President of the ited States, to be laid before for its final action 

on or before the Ist day of January, 1904. Second, 

into the Union, after ceding to the United States all public edifices, 

ports and docks, 


fortifica- 
arms, armaments, and all other and means to b- 
lic defense belonging to said Ropablic of Cuba, retain the public 


ro- 
the 


may direct; but in noevent are 
upon the Government of the United States. 
And be it further resolved, That if the President of the United States shall, 

in his judgment and discretion, deem it most advisable, instead of 
ing to submit the foregoing resolution to the ae of Cuba as an over- 
re ra baa rt of the United States for on, to negotiate with that 

ublic: then 

e it resolved, That a State, to be formed out of the present Republic of 
Cuba, with arepublican form of government and with Representativesin Con- 
gress, shall be admitted into the Union by virtue of this act on an equal foot- 
ing with the existing States as soon as the terms and conditions of such ad- 
a ht shall be agreed upon by the Governments of the Republie of Cuba 
and the United States; and that the sum of $100,000 be, and the same is hereby, 
spproprioa to defray the expenses of missions and negotiations to ea 
upon tho terms of said admission and cession either by tresty to be submitted 
to the Senate or by to be submitted to the two Houses of Congress, 
as the President may direct. 


SURVEY OF ISTHMUS OF DARIEN. 

Mr. SCOTT. I introduce a joint resolution, and ask that it be 
read and lie on the table. I shall call it up at some future day. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 116) providing for a survey of 
Isthmus of Darien for canal purposes was read the first time by 
its title, the second time at length, and ordered to lie on the table, 
as follows: 

Resotved, etc., That the Secreta: 


on the application of the parties in 
the conyening of —— in 


of War is hereby authorized and directed 
if such application is made before 


„1902, to a detai of a proper 


z 
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RE eee ee of of the Army ss of verifying the 
T the 


— u surve; 
ys already mad — for — 5 at the narrowest the 
to of that paid canal 


of mountains throug 
not the rock so located i is sufficiently strong to ny the ht of the tun- 
nel without requiring lining, and all other facts in connection witht this short 
route: Provi atthe time suth er Pacts, ass ismadethe Lio reece rele 4 
= verification of the surveys and other facts, as set forth, shall Beg og: wi 
ee ae of War such sum of money as, in the judgment of he Secre- 


wy of War, shall be sufficient to pay the expenses of making — — survey 
a report thereon, except the pay and allowances acco: to law that 
are allowed to officers so detailed to superintend such work surveys. 


MISSOURI VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. COCKRELL submitted the following cnet: which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to 


war, the designations of the organizations 7 —. ng thee and the laws, 
orders, and 3 under 3 they were raised; also hat organiza- 
tions or classes of re recognized Phe he War yar Department as 
having been inthe military sorvice of the United and what organiza- 
tions or classes are not so recognized. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the District of Columbia appropriation bill, being House 
bill 14019, report No. 1919. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 14019) making 
appropriations for the expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on 
A riations with amendments. 

. ALLISON. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill may be dispensed with, that the bill be read, 
and that the amendments of the committee may be considered 
when they are L as the . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Senator from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, that it be read for amendment, and that the com- 
mittee amendments shall first receive consideration. Is there ob- 
8 The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before proceeding with the bill, it has been 
suggested to me by Senators in in the i ian canal 
measure that inasmuch as the time has been fixed for a final vote 
on Thursday next we agree that on and after Monday the Senate 
shall meet at 11 o'clock, there being a number of Senators who 
desire to debate the bill in the meantime. 

Mr. HALE. Including Monday? 

Mr. ALLISON. Including Monday. 

3 MORGAN. From Monday to Thursday, inclusive. 

CULLOM. Beginning on Monday? 
g on Monday. 

Mr. HOAR. wich e Senator would omit Monday. It makes 
a difference of but one hour and it would be an inconvenience to 
some Senators to come here ee 11 o’clock on Monday. 

Mr. MORGAN. Since th ent was made of a day for 
taking the final vote on the canal bill a number of tlemen who 
I did not know would want to , and I had no idea of it, have 
told me that they desire to be upon that measure. I see 
that they are to be excluded unless we can have a little longer 
time for our sessions from Monday until Thursday. That is my 
reason for making the request. I hope the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will not object. 

ee HOAR. I shall not object. I merely made the sugges- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa moves 
that the Senate meet at 11 o’clock on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
i it Thursday of next week. 

55 motion was eed to 
Mr. ALLISON. [ask that the reading of the bill may be now 
proceeded with. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first seein of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of General expenses,” in the ek ge nati for 
“ Executive office on page 2, line 19, before the word “ com: ter,” 
to insert civil engineer or; in line 23, before the eset iE, “ dol- 
lars,” to insert two hundred;” on page 3. line 6, before the word 
hundred,“ to strike out two” and insert four; in the same 
line, after "the word dollars.“ to strike out ‘clerk, 8720 and 
insert two clerks, at $720 each,” and in line 15, before the word 
“ dollars,” to strike out- sixty-eight thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four ’’ and insert “sixty-nine thousand nine hundred and 
forty 3 so as to read: 


be pi = 5 = te E meee . 70 kaufte e 

stenogra an ypewriter, 8 nger, < tor, 
angineer, $900; 3 firemen, at $489 each; 2 elevator operators, at $360 eac 

8 —— at Fish each; 2 laborers, one of eer shall also act as nee 

and substitute elevator operator, at $45 each; 2 laborers, at poe Drop- 

erty clerk, $1,600; deput: y pror rty clerk, $1, 400; 2 clerks, at $720 each: 

senger, $600; inspector of plumbing, $2,000; 7 assistant inspectors of ai ra 


he gre e eR ee ee 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 5, after the word 
“ dollars,” to strike out ‘‘ two assistant assessors, at $1,600 each,” 
and insert “ assistant assessor, $2,000; assistant assessor, $1, 600: wae 
in line 20, before the word hundred, to strike out “two” and 
insert five: ;” and in line 23, before the word “ hundred,” tostrike 
out forty-two thousand nine” and insert forty-three thousand 
eee ee oe 

For assessor's office: For assessor, $3,500; assistant assessor, $2,000; assistant 
eee ees S be to board of assistant asesor $i ; mes- 
senger an 5 for board of assistant assessors, $600; in all, 600. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 28, to insert: 


ot Columbia shall gre: 
— of the District of Colum 


The amendment was 
The next amendment was, on 3 5, after line 3, to strike out: 
That ni all purposes of assessment and collection of — Ba tees pot ese 
y in the District of Columbia, the act of Congress March 
70 1 entitled An act for the support of the government ol e District of 
Columbia for the year eaei June 30, 1878, and for other as 


amended by ific acts of Congress, is . declared in orce and 

effect and . — axe been . so in force since d enactment; and 

that the board ea posters created under the act of Congress ap- 

proved Saget 1. 1804. TE ba. 323 are, clothed with the duties 5 
— tod Gn first-named ac under 


pee aa e assessors me: act, the 
EUS, Tea Gad Hn nT pn rote 


eq on, 
assessments of property; and hereafter said board between 
the Ist day of tem ber and one 3lst dees of October in each year, hold daily 
the assessments theretofore by 
ppeals from the valus- 


8 Provi 
y shall be eta and collected as now 
further, That eac 
ts pr: esident, secretary, or cashier, 
same taxes as other co: 


sessors shall terminate as follows: One each year, to be de 
among the three members of the board first appointed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on eee 6, line at, after the word 
dollars,“ to insert assistant 81,400; on 7, line 1 
after the word dollars,“ to insert two coupon „at $900 
each;’’ and in line 3, before the word “ hundred,” o strike ont 
“sixteen thousand two” and insert “nineteen thousand four;’’ 
so as to make the clause read: 

For collector's office: For collector, 94,000; deputy collector, $1,500; cashier, 

clerks, a at $1.00 cach: clerk and . 
clerks, at $900 each; messenger, $600; in all, $19,400. £ ETa 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 5, after the words 
and so forth,” to insert “with authority to emplo clerks of this 
and other offices after office hours; so as to make the clause read: 

For extra labor for preparation of tax-sale certificates, and so Cn 
authority to employ clerks of this and other offices after office hours, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on 7, line 9, before the word 
dollars,“ to strike out one hundred ” and insert two hundred 
and fifty; in line 10, after the word dollars,“ to strike out 
clerk, one thousand six hundred dollars,“ and insert“ two clerks, 
at one thousand six hundred dollars each; in line 12, before the 
word ‘‘clerks,”’ to strike out three and insert “two: » in line 
18, before the word “‘ dollars,” to strike out “five hundred“ and 
insert eight hundred and fifty, ” and in the same line, after the 
word dollars,“ to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That when differences arise in the rendi examination, or 
settlement of the accounts of the disbursin omot ot ag istrict of Colum- 


„ in tion 


moval of such 
of Columbia is in 2 as to the legality of an account or voucher for pay- 
is required to act, uy fo se Comptroller of 
n the oe ae involved, and that officer shall 
ion so rendered govern the accounti 
88 passing upon the account aforesaid. 
shall continue to prepare 


render the same, and the d 

officers of the Treas: in su 

Seren all checks innod by the disbursing adi 

te: all chec. 

disbursement of s moneys upa 8 officer shall be valid 
auditor f Co! bia. 


countersigned by the 
So as to make the clause read: 
For auditor’s office: For yess $3,000; chief clerk, $2.250; boo! kkeeper, 
Meg A sane $2,500; deputy disbursing 


differences arise in the ren- 
dition. 8 or a of me? accounts of the disbursing officer 
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The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on 
propriation for salary of clerk in the office of sealer of weights and 


9, line 18, to increase the ap- 


measures from $900 to $1,000, and in line 14, to increase the total 
appropriation for the maintenance of the office of sealer of weights 
and measures from $5,980 to $6,080. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 23, to increase the 
appropriation for the of computing engineer in the engi- 
neer’s office from $2,750 to $3,000; on page 10, line 18, to increase 
the appropriation for salary of the superintendent of sewers in 
the engineer’s office from $2,750 to $3,000, and on page 11, line 6, 
to increase the total appropriation for the maintenance of the en- 
gineer’s office from $67,012 to $67,512. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13. line 5, after the word 
„dollars,“ to insert ‘‘ clerk, $1,400; clerk, 81, 200;“ in line 7, after 
the word dollars,“ to insert temporary clerk hire, $600,” and 
in line 8, before the word * dollars“ to strike out five thousand 
and insert “eight thousand two hundred;’’ so as to make the 
clause read: 

Department of insurance: For superintendent of insurance, $2,500; exam- 
iner, $1,500; clerk, $1,400; clerk, $1,200; clerk, $1,000; temporary clerk hire, 
$600; in all, $5,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 14, to increase the 
appropriation for such additional employees as may be required in 
e FEES with the provisions of the act of Congress making 
the surveyor of the District of Columbia a salaried officer from 
$12,000 to $15,000, and, in the same line, to increase the total ap- 

ropriation for the maintenance of the surveyor’s office from 
16.800 to 819.800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 7, before the word 
„dollars,“ to strike out “two thousand five hundred ” and insert 
„three thousand; in line 8, before the word thousand to 
strike out seven and insert nine;’’ and in line 9, before the 
word dollars,“ to strike out nine thousand five hundred ” and 
insert twelve thousand;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

For binding, $3,000; fuel, lighting, fitting up building, and other contin- 
gent expenses, $9,000; in all, $12.000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “‘ Contingent and 
miscellaneous expenses,” on page 15, line 1, to increase the appro- 
priation for contingent expenses of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from $25,000 to $30,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 11, after the word 
„horses,“ to insert for supervision or 1 purposes; 
line 13, after the word harness,” to insert ‘‘ for said purposes; 5 
and in line 16, after the word ir,“ to insert or ess the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall certify that such 
expenditures are necessary for the proper supervision and inspec- 
tion of the work called for by such appropriation; ” so as to make 
the clause read: 

act shall be used for the pur- 
V a supervision or inspection. pur- 
poses, or for the purchase, maintenance, or repair of buggies or carriages 
and harness for said purposes unless the appropriation from which the same 
is proposed to be paid shall specifically au 10rize such purchase, livery, main- 
tenance, and repair, or unless the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
shall certify that such expenditures are n for the proper Hey ons 
and inspection of the work gea 23 Ge a ph bern a 8 
pe, ape Saag be peactionbls, be provided for in stables owned or operated by 
said District. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 10, on page 16. 

Mr. ALLISON. In line 9, before the word “ hundred,” I move 
to strike out two“ and insert five;“ so as to read: 

For rent of office for department of insurance, $540. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was resumed, The next amendment was, on page 
16, after line 11, to insert: 

For rent of office for superintendent of property, $480. 

The amendment was agreed to. : : 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 20, to insert: 

e ro wills to complete the work of comparing, cor- 
8 8 Sate e yr will books, in his office, includ- 
ing clerical service, pure of books, and necessary equipments, $2,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. P 

The next amendment was, at top of page 18, to insert:. 

For fireproof book shelves and file cases in the office of the recorder of 


deeds, to be expended by the Superintendent of the Capitol, $5,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 8 
The next amendment was, on page 18, after Iine 3, to insert: 


For glass to protect the portraits of Henry Clay, President Jackson, and 
w. W. Corcoran, and for regilding the frame of the latter, $150. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 6, to insert: 
For enlargement of fireproof file case (surveyor’s office), $600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 8, to insert: 
For photolithographing certain old maps (surveyor’s office), $300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 10, to insert: 


For resurvey of Beatty & Hawkins addition to 
office). $2000. y y ion Georgetown (surveyor's 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the head of “Improvements 
and Repairs,’’ on page 18, line 23, to increase the appropriation 
for assessment and permit work from $140,000 to $150,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 2, to insert: 


For paving South Capitol street and Delaw: kr. 
r Peat 318.500. pi are avenue, from B street to O 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 5, to insert: 
For paving North Capitol street, from R to T streets, $15,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 7, to insert: 


115 paving S street NW., from North Capitol street to Second street, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 9, to insert: 
pio paving P street NW., between Twentieth and Twenty-second streets, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 7, to insert: 


District of ee a the une p ; and all pet oars for 3 
ning, widening, and straightening and minor streets repai 
— credited to this appropriation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 18, to increase the 
appropriation for completing paving of Connecticut avenue, Le 
Roy place to Wyoming avenue, from $5,000 to $8,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 22, to insert: 

For Joliet street west from Wisconsin avenue, macadamize, $7,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 23, to insert: 

For Providence street, Brookland, macadamize, $5,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 2, to insert: 

For E street, Florida avenue to Massachusetts avenue, pave, $6,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 4, to insert: 

For Nebraska avenue, grade and regulate, $2,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 6, to insert: 

For Blagden avenue, macadamize, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 8, to insert: 

For Reno road and Emerson street, grade and improve, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 10, to insert: 

For Kramer street, Sixteenth to Seventeenth streets, pave, $5,000. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 12, to insert: 


For Kenesaw avenue, entrance to Zoological ark pa (and the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia are autho: to adjust the lines of 
the streets at this locality so as to afford an entrance to the logical Park 
upon good and satisfactory grade, with ieee Se to exchange with the 
owners of the abutting property any land now within the lines of said streets 


that be necessary to accomplish said pu: Provided, That no e 
is inourned thereby by the United States or the District of Columbia). $10,000, 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 22, to insert: 
For Pennsylvania avenue extended, grade, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 24, to insert: 
For Eleventh street extended, grade and improve, $15,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 2, to insert: 


For New Hampshire avenue, Whitney avenue to Seventh street (Bright- 
wood avenue), grade and 20, $13,500 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1902. 


The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 5, to insert: 
ror Erie street, Champlain avenue to Sixteenth street, macadamize, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 7, to insert: 
For Rhode Island avenue, Florida avenue to First street, pave, $25,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 9, to insert; 
For Connecticut avenue extended, grade and macadamize, $10,000. / 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 11, to insert: 
nite. Wisconsin avenue and Thirty-seventh street, grade and improve, 


The amendment was agreed to. : f 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 13, to insert: 

For Concord street, Brookland, Thirteenth to Queen’s Chapel road, grade 
and improve, $2,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 15, to insert: 

For Messmore street, from Columbia street to Erie street, grading, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. By direction of the committee, I move to in- 
sert, on page 24, after line 17: 

For Seventh street, Bunker Hill road, Michigan ayenue, Rhode Island 
avenue, grade and improve, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 17, to insert: 

For Thirty-seventh street and other streets in Burleith subdivision, grade 
and pave, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 19, to insert: 

For Wyoming avenue west of Connecticut avenue, pave, $4,300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 21, to insert: 

For Mintwood place, grade and pave, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 23, to insert: 

For Fourteenth street from its present terminus to the northern limit of 
the Saul tract, grade and macadamize, $40,600: Provided, That no portion of 
the said sum shall be expended until the land for the extension of said 
street within the limits named, according to the highway extension plans, be 
dedicated to the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 5, to insert: 

For Kansas avenue, in Petworth subdivision, from Trenton to Utica streets, 
grading, regulating, and macadamizing, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 8, to insert: 

For Decatur street from Florida avenue to Massachusetts avenue, paving 
with asphalt, $12,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 11, to increase the 
total appropriation for construction of county roads and sub- 
urban streets from $55,500 to $262,400. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move to amend the amendment by striking 
out two“ before ‘‘ thousand ” and inserting seven; so as to 


In all, $267,400. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading was resumed. The next amendment was, on page 
26, after line 9, to insert: 

Repairs to Aqueduct Bridge: For construction of pier No. 5 of the Aque- 
duct È dge across the Potomac River at Georgetown, D. C., to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, $05,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

- The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 14, to insert: 

Highway bridge across Potomac River: Section 12 of the “Act to provide 
for eliminating certain grade 5 on the line of the Baltimore and Po- 
tomac Railway Company in the city of Washington, D. C., and requiring said 
company to depress and elevate its tracts, and to enable it to relocate parts o 
its railroad therein, and for other purposes,” approved February 12, 1901, is 
hereby amended by s out therefrom the words “two years” and ìn- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “four years,” and the limit of cost for the 
bridge across the Potomac River therein provided for of $568,000 is hereby 
increased to $996,000. t 

The amendment was agreed to. 2 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 2, to insert: 

ANACOSTIA RIVER FLATS. 
For a a She ar outline map of land owned by the United States, com- 
within w. Anacostia R: 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the head of Sewers,” on page 
27, line 25, after the word for,” to strike out continuing and 
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insert completing;“ on page 28, line 3, before the word ‘‘ thou- 
sand,” to strike out fifty and insert ‘‘ fifty-two;’’ so as to make 
the clause read: 

For completing the construction of the east side intercepting sewer, be- 
tween Twenty-second and A streets NE. and Twelfth street SE., now under 
contract, $52,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. É j 

_The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 8, to insert: 

For construction in y of trunk sewer to serve the western part of 
Georgetown, $20,000; and the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
iyi to enter into contract for the whole work at a cost not to exceed 

The amendment was agreed to. : A 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 13, to insert: 

For continuing the construction of the Arizona avenue sewer, $75,000. 

The amendment was to. s : 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 15, to insert: 

For constructing in part the B street and New Ji tone avenue trunk sewer, 
$250,000; and the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are authorized 
to construct said sewers where n across lands belonging to the 
United States, and as soon as practicable thereafter the excavated portions 
of said lands shall be restored to their original condition from the appropria- 
tion made for the sewer construction. 

The amendment was agreed to. J z 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 3, to insert: 

For fencing James Creek Canal, pu to be immediately available; and 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are . to lease 
for periods not exceeding one year the public space bordering on said canai 
for commercial use; all revenue to be derived from this source to be paid into 
the United States ry, one-half to the credit of the United States and 
one-half to the credit of the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Streets,” on page 
30, line 5, to increase the appropriation for sprinkling, sweeping, 
and cleaning streets from $190,000 to $200,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 11, to increase the 
appropriation for cleaning snow and ice from cross walks and 
gutters from $1,000 to $5,000. 

The amendment was to. ) 

The next amendment was, on page 81, line 6, after the word 
be,“ to strike out immediately,“ and in line 7, after the word 
5 ee to insert from the 15th day of May, 1902, so as to 
read: 


Bathing beach: For all n expenses of remo to and establish- 


ing the bathing bach on the inner basin near the present bathing beach site, 
cote available from the 15th day of May, 1902, $4,000, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Electrical de- 
partment,” on page 32, line 19, to increase the appropriation for 
general supplies, repairs, new batteries, and battery supplies, tel- 
phone rental, purchase, etc., from $12,000 to $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 25, to increase the 
appropriation for placing wires of fire-alarm telegraph and police 
telephone service under und in existing conduits, including 
cost of cables, etc., from $8,000 to $9,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 10, before the word 
= twenty to insert not less than;” so as to make the clause 
read: 


4 For atom of Lean — 3 pareas of not less — 
new boxes, purchase and erection of the necessary poles, cross arms, insu- 
lators, pins, braces, wire, cable, conduit connactions, axtrn labor, and other 
necessary items, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 13, to insert: 

55 one four - dial four- number manual transmitter for fire-alarm office, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 18, after the word 
items,“ to strike out on plans of and,“ and in line 20, before the 
word dollars“ to strike out three thousand eight hundred“ 
and insert four thousand; so as to make the clause read: 
00 snc Pegg oa 

new A — 
vised by the inspector of buildings, f G. to be super 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 5, before the word 
thousand,“ to strike out “one hundred and eighty-five ” and in- 
sert two hundred; ” in line 6, before the word dollars, to 
strike out “‘ eighteen ” and insert twenty; in line 9, before the 
word cleaning, to insert and; in the same line, after the 
word “cleaning,” to strike out purchasing, and expenses of 
erecting and maintaining new lamp-posts, street designations, 
lanterns, and fixtures; in line 20, before the word that, to 
strike out “And provided” and insert Provided further; in 
line 21, before the word thousand,” strike out “‘ fifteen ” and in- 
sert“ twenty; in line 24, after the word above,“ to insert and 
not less than sixty candlepower;“ in line 25, before the word 
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„dollars,“ to strike out twent; 


-five’’ and insert thirty,“ and 
on page 35, line 2, after the wo: 


paragraph,“ to insert: 


And ided further, That section 8 of the act relating to the mie ad 
in the — of Columbia, 8 June 6, 1896, is nage aD amend 
: the word twenty- ” and inserting in lieu thereof ret ay 
wo.“ 


So as to make the clause read: 
clearing i ia For ee on ni 


o o me paaie i moving —— Posts, pain lamp-posts and lanterns; 
replacing and re ap posts and rns = or unfit for service; 
for rent of 3 of material, liv: items 


d. That no more 
ex- 


la 
tinguisning , reps . e ro- 
vided for ing, painting, and clean said la S atall burn every 
fifteen minutes after sunset to forty-five minutes 


h on the average, from 
Eg k tures are made 


from the appro; propriations herein. rovided for the contracting gas co: 
shall equip eac tact Pay ars le wis sae burner and tip, so com- 
bined at adjusted as to secure, under val and 
density, a consum) 1 of we: cubic feet Arje gast 3 That 
not more an oe te for li hting, 
, and nd cleaning publie | pene td of a higher 
See ee airing, Beare ‘or abo ve, and wer, 
which lamps shall not cost to exceed $30 0 por lamp, and shall wee sub- 
ect to the restrictions of this paragra; parserna And Further, That section 
Ss fi i harsh amended ee out the werde d 
une ere 1 — y *twenty-five” an 
inserting in lieu thereof “twenty-two.” z 
The amendment se to. 


The next amendment was, on page $ 85, line 9, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out sixty-six thousand six hundred and 
fifty-six” and insert “eighty-five thousand;’’ in line 11, before 
the word dollars,“ to strike out ‘‘seventy-two” and insert 
“eighty-five,” and in line 18, after the word Washington,” to 
insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That the Commissioners of the 8 of Columbia are her 
authorized to permit the erection of poles and the of ove! 

wires thereon outside of the fire limits and east of Rock for electric 
lighting purposes only. 


So as to make the clause read: 


3533 d wholly 
1 Sane 


of 

erection of pol d the stringing of overhead 
fire limits oat cont of Rock Creek tor elect electric lighting purposes only. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was under the head “ Washington Aque- 
duct,” on page 36, after line 2, to insert: 

For preliminary surveys for additional conduit from Great Falls, $8,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 9, before the Pate 
„hundred,“ to strike out six and insert “one million two 
and in line 12, after the word work,” to insert ‘* to final comple- 
tion within the shortest practicable time;” so as to make the clause 

Toward esta a e SOT aa 5 plant. ane Pp nook and 4 55 
. of such ecientine 238 and howe as may 8 oe. = 


Esi tor prosecu 
work to flnal com ion within the sho: shortest practicablo time, or the ma 
may be 3 work EN 5 contract, to be paid for 


- ‘appropriations ma ib Alu made by law law et to exceed in 
she segregate $2,768,405, including pee ens pee ‘ore appro- 
pria 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the head of “ Increasing the 
water supply,” on page 36, after line 19, to strike out: 


walks, 
Sot loosing? 


I 7 — drains on mere 7 over west oe 
a ‘or fencing, grading, an Champlain ayenue shaft; 
$12,000, to be tely erat e. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 24, to insert: 


3 an fence oroma reservoir, to cost not éxcoeding $27,000; for gin x 
oaiue gradin g, and im ey the Pot th 5 pertaining to the Wash- 
ity ge ol yen an e ene 8 tunnel; 
needed to protect 
a wont — page minke een 5 the W. 
ity reservoir; in all, $67,240, to be avai y and until expen 
The amendment was agreed to 


The next amendment was, -under the head of “Rock Creek 
Park,” on page 87, line 12, to increase the ap 15590 te 7520 100 care 
and improvement of Rock Creek Park from $2,500 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Public schools,” 
on e 37, line 19, after the word“ superintendents,” to insert 
‘who shall also, under the direction of the superintendent of 

public schools, superintend the night school;’’ in line 22, before 
the word dollars, to strike out five hundred” and insert 


seven hundred and fifty;” in line 24, after the word ‘ each,” to 
insert one stenographer, $900,” and on page 38, line 2, before the 
word and,“ to strike out ‘“‘ eighteen rota six hundred ” and 
insert “twenty thousand;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


For officers: For 7 members of the board of 3 at $500 each, $3,500, 
not more than $1,750 of which shall be used 2000 periei cam Lames of the 
year; 1 superintendent of oe blio 8 32 pos soy 
ho shall , under the direction of the superintendent 3 
S the rights schools, at $2,750 Aiaia gann 9 $2,000; Pi ere een a a 2 
iy at $1,000 each; 1 stenographer, $000, and 1 messenger, $720; 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 6, to insert: 

For eight supervising principals, at $2,200 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 9, after the word 
For,“ to strike out eleven ” and insert “ three;” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For three supervising principals, at $2,000 each. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 5 before the word 
Normal,“ to insert white; in the same line, after the word 
School, V to strike out Number one; in line 18, before the 
word Normal, to insert colored.“ ‘and in the same line after 
the word “School” tostrike out Number two; so as to make 
the clause read: 

For principal of White Normal School and principal of colored Normal 
Schoo! O, U 600 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 22, to insert: 

For 98 of music, ale ge of drawing, 3 of physical culture 

r of coo) heads of the departments of 5 
re English, and mpeg erage in Manual School No. 1, and 
2 heads of departments in the high school, 10 in all, at $1,400 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 4, before the word 
‘“* principals,” to strike out “ fiye” and insert “six; ; in the same 
line, after the word buildings,“ to insert and 1 assistant di- 
rector of drawing, 7 in all;” so as to make the clause read: 

‘or 6 of and 1 assistant director of dra in all, 
a Foe principale buildings, wing, 7 in a 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 7, after the word 
For,“ to strike out director of music, ‘director of dra „ AS- 
sistant director of drawing, director of ph culture” and 
insert director of sewing;“ in line 9, before word“ teachers,” 
to strike out two“ and insert “three; * in line 10, after the 
word teachers,“ to strike out instructor in shopwor assistant 
instructor in ironwork, instructor in free-hand drawing, ourteen, 
and insert ‘‘twelve;’’ in line 12, before the word ‘‘principals,”’ 
to strike out “ten” and insert “twenty-five; and in same line, 
after the word buildings,“ to strike out ‘thirty-five’? and in- 
* ; so as to make the clause read: 


or director o; „ teachers of manual training, 2 8 
teachers 12 a be ers, and 25 pr Ete rih of buildings, 43 in 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 89, line 18, to reduce the 
number of teachers at $1,000 each from 99 to 79. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on 40, line 22, to increase the 
m $917,875 to $925,675. 


total appropriation for teachers 
e amendment was to. 

ha next amendment was, on page 41, after line 6, to strike 

ou 


For night schools for not over ears of and teachers of night 
9 also be Bd god the day pane $6,000." nig 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 9, to insert: 


For teachers of 333 schools, $10,000, and teachers in the day schools may 
— 2 — ed in this service at a rate of compensation not to exceed $1.50 per 


The amendment was to. 

The 3 ee ee pago 41, 41, line 15, to increase mip 
appropriation for con nt and other necessary expenses for 
xj ht schools from $500 to $1,000. 

e.amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 41, line 16, to increase the 
appropriation for kindergarten instruction from $30, 000 to $35,000. 

amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 17 to insert: 


2 EEr rE tors: For 11 medical e ee of public schools, at $500 
$5,500: Pro That said inspectors shall be a ted by the Com- 

ng pa sen only after com itive examination, and have had at least 
five years’ experience in the practice of medicine in the District of Columbia, 


and shall perform their duties under direction of the iein officer and ac- 
cording to rules formulated from time to time by him, which shall be subject 
to the approval of the of education and the 8 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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ae next amendment was, on page 42, after line 4 to insert: 
o i na and care of buildingsand grounds: For superintendentof jan- 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Terp next amendment was, on page 44, line 11, to increase the 


ieee 


n re 80 68 500 for janitors and care of bui and grounds 
terne amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 44, line 16, to increase the 
appropriation for repairs and improvements to school buildings 
and C 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 18, to insert: 

For repairing and renewing heating and ventilating apparatus, $12,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 20, to insert: 

For grading, filling, ving, draining, and inclosing school yards and adja- 
cent parking surfaces, 000 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on 45, line 2, after the word 
**therewith,”’ to insert: “including $5,000 for Manual Traint ia 
School No. 1 and $5,000 for Manual Training School No. 2,” an 
in line 4, before the word thousand,” to strike out fifteen ” and 
insert twenty;“ so as to make the clause read: 

For the purchase and re nno. of Bass aaar material, and a 
to be used in connection w on in manual trai and 
dental expenses connected — — $ $5,000 for 
School No. 1 and $5,090 for Manual Trainin I No. 2, $20,000 

The amendment was agreed to 

ed next amendment wag, on page 45, after line 11, to insert: 

Soa A Gaye! 0 £ pianos tor new school buildings at an average cost not to 
exceed $225 each, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 23, to increase the 
appropriation ‘‘ for text-books and school supplies for use of 
pupils of the first eight grades who at the time are not supplied 
with the same,” etc., from $45,000 to $52,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, after line 18, to insert: 


For the of a site for the construction of a — High School 
building, 000, and for the ration of plans and specifications for such 
din or so much 500, the 


gree 
ng 


building, ereof as may be 
cost of said iding not to exceed $175,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 47, to insert: 

For one new 4-room building for manual training (School street), $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, after line 2, to insert: 

Hen: hool in the second di for 

* —— — Sc vision, the use of 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, after line 5, to insert: 

For one ei pag building in the second division, in the vicinity of 
Henry Schoo! hook $85, 

The 5 was agreed to 

Mr. ALLISON. On page 47, after line 7, by direction of the 
Committee on Appropriations, ‘I move the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 47, after line 7, it is proposed to 


For 8 addition to Brookland School, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, after line 7, to 3 

For purchase of lot to rear and west of Western High School, $7,000. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 47, after line 9, to insert: 

r hase of part of lo for addi la 

didi 80 — of . K t 5, square 796, tional playground for 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Metropolitan 
police,” on page 2 line 9, to increase the number of privates of 

Class 1 at $000 eac from 45 to 60; in line 10, to increase the 

number of privates 25 class 2 at $1, 080, from 230 to 250; and on 
page 49, line 1, to increase the total ap tion for the 
maintenance of the Metropolitan police, from $697,960 to $733,060. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 18, to increase the 
appropriation “For meous and contingent expenses, in- 

Sen con: the purchase of new wagons,” etc., from $25,000 to 


ihe l was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 22, to insert: 

For erection of station house and stable in southeast Washington on site 
of present fifth precinct and furnishing same, $30,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 14, to increase the 


total appropriation “‘ for miscellaneous e: of the Metropoli- 
tan police” from $44,185 to $79,185. 9 
eee, was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ For the fire 
department,“ on page 50, line 17, after the word For, „ to insert 
“superintendent, 82,400;“ in line 18, after the word dollars,“ 
to insert one assistant chief engineer, 81, 400; in line 19, before 
the word“ assistazt,“ to strike out “three” and insert k twop’ 
in line 21, before the word“ dollars,“ to insert two hundred; in 
line 22, before the word “ dollars,” to insert two hundred;’’ inline 
23, before the word dollars, to insert two hundred,” and on 
page 51, line 6, before the word“ hundred,“ to strike out forty- 
seven thousand two” and insert “fifty thousand four;’’ so as to 


make the clause read: 
For superintenden: 400; chi ef onan lassistant chief engineer, 
* 2 rs, at 31 — i 7 $1,200; 5 
4en coe $1,000 each; 


+400; 2 assistant chief 
‘oremen, at $1,000 each: 1 
15 flremen at N 6 tillermen, at $900 Seach? 8 3000 each; 
170 privates, at $840 cach; 25 watchmen, at $600 e and | 1 Minborer, at $430; 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 51, line 8, to increase the 
a NG aro for repairs to engine-house from $5,000 to $10,000. 
e amendment was to. 
The next amendment was, on 51, line 9, before the word 
“ new,” to insert for;“ in line 10, before the word “thousand,” 
to strike out four and insert “ten: so as to make the clause 


For repairs to apparatus and for new appliances, $10,500. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 14, to insert: 

For rent, $480. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, line 20, to increase the 
total a 1 “ for the maintenance of the fire department” 


from $60,000 to $71,480. 
The pease was agreed to 
The n ent was, on page 51, line 2 before the word 


nut elne, to strike out extra; and in line 24, before the 
word dollars,“ to strike out seven hundred and fifty; ” so as to 
make the clause read: 
e f 

. n For exchange for or purchase of three first-class 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 4, to insert: 

For site, house, and furniture for engine company in the southwestern sec- 
tion of the city, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 7, to insert: 


For house and furniture for truck 3 the southeastern section of 
6 trict of Columbia, in square 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 11, to insert: 


That the unexpended balance, amounting to $1,500, of thes tions 
d furni for a truc 5 — 
authorized to be used for completing the 


Columbia Heights is here 
8 br, ood o 
The eren dere, was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 52, oo 19, to increase the 
total appropriation ‘‘for the increase of the fire department“ 
from 821,750 to 868,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Health Depart- 
ment,“ on page 52, line 22, after the words dollars,“ to insert 
“chief inspector and deputy health officer, $1,800; in line 24 
before the word sanitary,” to strike out“ “fourteen” and insert 
“thirteen; ’? on page 53, line 3, before the word “dollars,” to 
strike out “one thousand six hundred” and insert “ two thou- 
sand; in line 5, before the word hundred,“ to strike out “two” 
and insert ‘‘five;’’ in line 17, before the word ‘‘sanitary,’’ to 
strike out four and insert six; in line 18, before the word 
of,“ to strike out one and insert two;”’ in the same line 
after the word be,” to strike out a veterinary surgeon” and 
insert veterinary surgeons; in line 20, after the word “laws,” 
to insert “and the regulations relating thereto;’’ in line 3 5 be- 
fore the word hundred,“ to strike out nine and insert 
thousand two,” and in line 22, before the word hundred, 990 


strike out orty- -three thousand nine” and insert forty aight 
thousand eight; so as to make the clause read: 
For health a er S a tor and deputy health officer, $1,800; 
who eball also Peg nete and shall be a practical chemist” $2,000; 
emist, + 
— Sys — ws Sduste and shall be m and act asin- 
tor of live stock and 5 tor of ine 
nen chief clerk and deputy th Cer, $1, ae ie 4 clerks, 2 
31 000 ¢ — — der and Janitor Ser 1 8 4400 — 
rers a; not — a5 y S1900; 2 — — driver, sani- 
tary and food 8 shall be surgeon, tary 


‘ 
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and food tors, 20f whom shall be veterinary surgeons, to assist in the 
enforcement of the milk and pure-food laws and the regulations relating 
thereto, at $1,200 each; in all, 241800. 


The amendment was to. 

Mr. ALLISON. In behalf of the committee, I move to amend, 
on page 53, line 7, by striking out $1,800 *’ and inserting ‘‘ $2,200;”’ 
so as to read: 

Chief clerk and deputy health officer, $2,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. At the close of the clause, in line 22, on pa; 
83, I move to change the total by striking out 848, 800“ and in- 
serting $49,200.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, after line 19, to insert: 

of sanitary and food inspectors while 
ee eee 0 cke Batik of Columbia for the purpose of inspecting 
dairy farms, milk, and other dairy products, $1,500, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Courts,” on 
page 55, line 20, after the word“ dollars,“ to insert ‘‘ deputy 
marshal, $1,000; ” and in line 24, before the word thousand,” to 
strike out “twenty” and insert twenty-one;“ so as to make 
the clause read: £ F 3 

: For two ju a each; clerk, $2,000; two 
3 4700 each; two Penk ee $1,200 each; one camy 
clerk, to be known as financial clerk, Fi 500- Lag Heri $1,000; three 
bailiffs, at $900 each; „ engineer, $900; tant janitor, $450; one 
baliff, $600; in all, $21,840, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, line 23, to increase the 
appropriation ‘‘ for the salaries of 10 justices of the peace ” from 
„82,000 each” to 82,400 each,” and on 57, line 1, to in- 
crease the total appropriation ‘‘ for the salaries of the justices of 
the peace from 822,500“ to“ $26,500.”” 

The amendment was a; to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

reafte: District of Columbia shall not be required to fees tothe 
dam of 1 — 1 —.— —.— of the District of Columbia. vad 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on e 57, line 18, before the word 
dollars,“ to strike out three thousand five hundred“ and insert 
four thousand: so as to make the clause read: 

ereaf salary m of the clerk of the supreme court 
of 1 — Ben of lary soa compensation g $4,000 per annum; and the excess 
of fees received by him above said salary, after defraying therefrom the 
crore expenses of his office, shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of For courts and 

risons,“ on page 59, line 11, after the words District of Colum- 
Bia.” to strike out ‘‘ Deputy marshal, $900; engineer,“ and insert 
Engineer; andin line 18, before the word hundred,” to strike 
out “thirteen thousand eight” and insert twelve thousand 
nine;” so as to make the clause read: 

Court-house, District of Columbia: For the following force necessary for 
the care and protection of the court-house in the District of Columbia, under 
the direction of the United States marshal of the District of Colymbia: Engi- 
neer, $1,200; 3 watchmen, at $720 each; 3 firemen, at $720 each; 5 laborers, at 

each; and 7 assistant messengers, at $720 each; in all, $12,960, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Attorney-General. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on e 59, line 21, to increase the 
appropriation ‘‘for the salary of the warden of the jail” from 
$2,000 to 82.250. 

The amendment was agreed to. wA 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ Charities and 
corrections,” on page 60, line 6, after the word “ dollars,” to 
strike out inspector, 8720,“ and insert two inspectors, at $720 
ench;“ inline 9, before the word *‘ hundred,“ to strike out two“ 
and insert four; and in line 11, before the word “‘ dollars,” to 
strike out six thousand two hundred and forty” and insert 
“ seven thousand one hundred and sixty;’’ so as to make the clause 
read: 


Board of charities: For secretary, $3,000; clerk, $1,000; stenographer, $720; 
— nger, 8000; two inspectors, at $720 each; traveling expenses, $400; in all, 
$7,160. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Reformatories 
and correctional institutions,“ on page 60, line 19, to increase 
the appropriation ‘‘ for the salary of the principal overseer at the 
Washington Asylum“ from $1,000 to $1,200; in line 20, to increase 
the appropriation for the salary of the engineer at the Washing- 
ton Asylum from $600 to $660; in line 24, to increase the appro- 
priation for the salaries of five watchmen from $365 each to 
each; on e 61, line 1, to increase the appropriation for the 
salary of night watchman from $548 to $660, and in line 20, to in- 
crease the total appropriation ‘‘ for the maintenance of the Wash- 

n Asylum ” from $25,275 to $26,222. 
e amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 63, line 18, to increase the 
appropriation for the salary of four teachers of industries at the 
Reform School for Girls“ from $250 each to $300 each; in line 19, 
to increase the appropriation for the salary of the engineer at the 
Reform School for Girls from $480 to $600; in line 21, to increase 
the appropriation for the salary of the assistant engineer at the 
Reform School for Girls from $360 to $420; and in line 23, to in- 
crease the total appropriation ‘‘ for the maintenance of the Reform 
School for Girls“ from $6,385 to $6,765. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, after line 5, to insert: 


For erecting and furnishing, including every expense connected there- 
with, a plain and substantial brick building. to contain necessary quarters 
for the male 5 and additional storerooms for the general purposes 
of the school, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on 64, line 11, to increase the 
total appropriation for the maintenance of the Reform School 
for Girls” from $16,885 to $21,765. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Medical chari- 
ties,” on page 65, after line 4, to insert: 

For proc plans and specifications for a new Freedmen's Hospital 


mring 
building, to be erected on the grounds of the present hospi d to cost 
not to peal $150,000 complete, 8000. z e 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, line 9, to increase the 
total appropriation for medical charities from $54,000 to $59,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, after line 22, to insert: 

To aid in the reconstruction and completion of the building for the Na- 
tional Hom: thic Hospital, $25,000: Provided, That before any part of said 
amount is paid the Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall certify 
that the sum of $25,000 in money has been raised privately to be expended for 
the purpose of said reconstruction. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 6, to insert: 

r alterations an 
ane Paling tee — 4. improvements required for better protec- 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead ‘ Child-caring 
institutions,” on pare 67, line 8, to reduce the appropriation *‘ for 
board and care o children committed to the guardianship of 
the Board of Children’s Guardians by the courts of the District,” 
ete., from $39,000 to $35,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, line 9, to reduce the total 
appropriation *‘ for the maintenance of the Board of Children’s 
Guardians,” from $58,600 to $54,600. 

Mr. ALLISON. In line 9, on behalf of the committee, I move 
to 3 the amendment by striking out 854, 600 and insert 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 10, to insert: 

To enable the Board of Children’s Guardians to contract for the care and 
maintenance of sixty wards of the board at the Hart Farm School, at the 
rate of $200 per annum each, $12,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iask that that clause, instead of coming in 
after line 10, on page 67, may be transposed and come in after 
line 8, on the same page. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That change will be made in 
the absence of objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 24, to insert: 


For completion of the bated ug of of girls’ cottage and dormitories, in 
addition to the appropriation of $5,000 made for the enlargement of girls“ 


cottage in the “act makin; ne fy migra for the bey of the govern- 
ment of the District of Colum or the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and 
for other pu which is hereby continued and made available during 
the fiscal year 1908 for this purpose, $3,000. 

The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, after lino 8, to strike 
out: 

For the care and maintenance of children, under a contract to be made 


with the National Association for the Relief of Destitute Colored Women 


and Children, by the Board of Children's Guardians, not to exceed $9,900. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


For the National Association for the Relief of Destitute Colored Womeu 


and dren, maintenance, including repair, $9,900. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the head of Militia of the 
District of Columbia,“ on page 72, line 1, before the word that,“ 
to strike out “And provided,” and insert Provided further,” 
and in line 12, after the word troops to insert: 


And provided further, That section 49 of “An act to provide for the organi- 
zation of the tia of the District of Columbia.“ approved March 3, 1889, 
shall be construed as covering all days of service which the National Guard, 
or any portion thereof, may be ordered to perform by the commanding gen- 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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High Service System of Water Distribution,” on page 7, after 
g ce 0 a on,” on r 
line 2, to strike out: à j 

A reduction of 10 per cent on all of the foregoing sums hereinappropriated 


for — salaries, and for all other objects, except for interest and sinking 
fund on the funded debt of the — ‘Columbia, shall be „and no 


ter amount than 90 per cent of any of said foregoing sums, except that 

or interest and i be nded or obliga for expenditure 

poe wre shall have been enacted by Congress on or before voy, 1, 1902, a 
W. 


for the fiscal year 1908 and thereafter a tax on 
in the of Columbia, other than that owned by the United States 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ Water depart- 
ment,” on page 73, line 21, after the word“ dollars to strike 
out two clerks, at $1,400 each,“ and to insert one clerk, 
$1,600; one clerk, $1,400,” so as to make the clause read: 

For revenue and inspection branch: For water r trar, who shall also 
perform the duties of chief clerk, $1,800; one clerk, $1,000; one clerk, $1,400; 
two clerks, at $1,000 each; chief inspector, $936; eight inspectors, at $900 each; 
messenger, . 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on 74, line 12, to increase the 
total pope grea for the distribution branch of the water depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia from $30,666 to $30,866. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, after line 4, to strike out 
section 2, as follows: 


SEC. 2. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall not make 
requisitions upon the appropriations from the Treasury of the United States 
for a larger amount during the fiscal year 1908 than 1 on the appro- 
psom arising from the revenues, including drawback certificates of said 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 
SEO, 2. That until and including June 20, 1903, the Secretary of the Treas- 
d directed to isi f Commis- 


y F meet the 

neral expenses of said District, as provided by and to reimburse 
fh yable by the District of Co- 
for the support of the gov- 
othing contained herein shall be so con- 


by the Secre of the be ae in full from the revenues 
of the District of Columbia: Provided, That all advances made under this 
act not reimbursed to 


ea 
surp lus revenues of the District of Columbia, g July 1, 1903, together 
wi til so = 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 76, after line 15, to insert as 
a new section the following: 
TAXATION OF REAL ESTATE. 


SEC. 4. That hereafter all real estate in the District of Columbia subject 
to taxation, including improvements thereon, shall be taxed 1} per cent upon 
the assessed valuation thereof, and whenever asubdivision of any portion of 
said real estate is made and recorded with the surveyor of the said Distric 
the of t assessors of said District are hereby authorized an 
directed to reassess said propery subdivided, and the tax onsaid reassess- 
ment shall be due and payable at the semiannual payment of taxes next fol- 
lowing said reassessment. = 

That hereafter property used for educational ? that is not used for 
private gain shall are. from taxation, an other Nar f for 
ae purposes shall be assessed and taxed as other property is assessed 
an $ 

That in all cases where assessments of benefits for street extensions in the 


counting officers of the District, in making paymentsof awards for da 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 77, after line 15, to insert as 
a new section the following: 
TAXATION OF PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


Sec. 5. That in order to a revenues to meet the appropriations made 
by this act and appropriations to be hereafter made to provide for the ex- 
of the government of the District of Columbia, it is further enacted: 
bat the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed to appoint, to take effect July 1, 192, two competent 
portons, at annual salaries of $3,000 each, who, with the assessor of the Dis- 
ct of Columbia as chairman, shall compose a board of 8 ap- 
2 for said District of Columbia. Said appraisers shall have been bona 
de residents of the District of Columbia for at least five years prior to the 
date of their a intment, and, under the direction and supervision of the 
said assessor, they assess personal prope: in said District as follows: 
That hereafter the assessor of the District of Columbia, or his successor in 
office, shall annually cause to be o propon a printed blank schedule of all 
tangible personal property and general merchandise or stock in trade, 
owned or held in trust or otherwise, subject to taxation under the provisions 
of this section, and of the classes of corporations and companies to be as- 
sessed, together with the rate of tax prescribed, to which shall be appended 
an affidavit in blank, setting forth that the fo: ing presents a full and true 
statement of all such personal property, taxable capital, or other basis of 
assessment, or either, as the case may be. en said schedule is ready for 
delivery, notice thereof shall be given by the 5 advertisement for 
three successive secular days in one or more of the newspapers pub- 
lished in said District, and a copy of said schedule shall delivered to any 
citizen applying therefor at the office of the assessor. 
Every person, association, corporation, firm, or company in said District 
liable to taxation hereunder, and 3 association, company, executor, ad- 
mnistrator, guardian, or trustee holding personal property in trust liable 


to taxation hereunder, shall, within days after the last publication of 
said advertisement, as aforesaid, fill out the r blanks in said schedule 
with a full and true statement, as in this section hereinbefore uired, and 
make and sign an affidavit to the truth thereof, as aforesaid, before the as- 
sessor or one of the other members of the said board of personal-tax a; 
praisers, and the the said board are hereby authorized to ad. 
minister such and all oaths in connection with their duties as assessor and 
appraisers without charge, or before any pen authorized Le law to ad- 
— — oaths; and the address in the B ict of Columbia of the person, 
affidavit shall in each case be oe below 

mal-tax apprais- 
pes al any one of the members thereof, shall rty at its fair 
cas 


days after the last ad 
schedule of his or its said 


e an assessment against such person, firm, 
rA administrator, executor, rian, or 

they shall add 5 per cent thereof: Provided arenen That 
e cor- 


notice of the rejection of the sworn return be Ae to the 

ested by atik the same at the address given in said return, an 
cases there be a right of appeal from the action taken by said appraisers 
to the board of personal-tax appeals, hereinafter provided for, or their 
successors in office, within fifteen days after delivery of said notice of rejec- 
tion as aforesaid: And provided further, That if any person, firm, association. 

corporation, company, administrator, executor, guardian, or trustee shall 
make a false affidavit touching the matters herein provided for, he or they 
shall be deemed. puy of perjury, and upon conviction thereof shall be sub- 
ject to the penalties for that offense now provided by section 853 of the Code 
of the District of Columbia. 

Par. 2. On all tangible personal property, assessed at a fair cash valu 
(over and above the exemptions provided in this section), including vesse 
ships, boats, tools, implements, horses and other carriages, 
and other vehicles, there shall be paid to the collector of taxes of the Dis 
of Columbia 1} per cent on the value thereof. 

PAR. 3. Dealers in general merchandise of every description shall pay to 
the collector of taxes of the District of Columbia 1} per cent on the average 
stock in trade for the year. 

Par. 4. Hotel com es and the ee of hotels shall pay to the 
collector of taxes of the District of Columbia 1} per cent on the assessed value 
of their furniture. 

Par. 5. Each national bank as the trustee of its stockholders, through its 
1 or cashier, and all other incorporated banks and trust com 

the District of Columbia, through thi : presidents or cashiers, and all gas, 
one lighting, and telephone companies, through their proper officers, 


in all such 


U make affidavit to the board of personal tax appraisers on or before the 
Ist day of A in ear as to the amount of its or their gross 
for the the 30th day of June, and shall pay to the — — 


ng year en y 
lector of taxes of the District of Columbia 4 per cent per annum on such 


gro ECE Tas real estate oyn : by wack ae or —.— ed 
ated bank, and eac: electric lighting, an me com 
the District of Columbia stall be taxed as other real Pasi in said sts 


Provided, That street railroad companies shall continue to pay the 4 per cent 
feito ginko their gross receipts and other taxes as provided by existing 
w, and insurance com continue to poy the 3 2 95 cent on pre- 

e o; 


na receipts, as provided by section 650 of the e District of Co- 
umbia. 

PAR. 6. All companies who guarantee the fidelity of ees individual or in- 
dividuals, such as bon companies, shall pay to the collector of taxes of 


ae ee of Columbia 1} per cent of their gross receipts in the District of 
umbia. 

Par. 7. Savings banks paying interest to their depositors shall, through 
their president or cashier, make affidavit to the board of personal-tax a 
praisers on or before the 15th day of July in each year astothe amount of the 

lus and undivided profits, and pay to the collector of taxes of the 
istrict of Columbia a sum ming ta per cent on the amount of their surplus 
and undivided profits on the day of June p me 

PAR. 8. The capital stock of all corporations, other than those herein pro- 
vided for, o in the District of Columbia or under the laws of any of 
the States or Territories of the United States chiefly for the 2 al gems of and 
transacting business within the District of Columbia, except those exem: 
by the laws relating to the District of Columbia, be appraised in bulk 
at its fair cash value by the board of personal-tax appraisers, and the cor- 
poration issuing the same shall be liable for the tax thereon according to 
such value, and shall pay to the collector of taxes of the District of Colum- 
bia a sum equal to l percent on the assessed valuation thereof; but 
from the valuation of such capital stock shall first be deducted 
the value of any and all real estate own sy Aad corporation in said Dis- 
trict, which ret estate shall be separately ed against said corporation: 
Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall be construed to include 
newspaper, real estate, and mercantile companies, which by reason of incor- 
poration receive no special franchise or privilege; but all such corporations 
shall be rated, assessed, and taxed as individuals conducting business in sim- 
ilar lines are rated, and taxed. 

PAR. 9. The following personal propan shall be exempt from taxation: 

First. The personal property of library, beneyolent, charitable, and 
scientific institutions incorporated under the lawsof the United States or of 
the District of Columbia. 2 

Second. Libraries, schoolbooks, wearing apparel, articles of personal 
adornment, all family portraits, heirlooms, and art collections. 

Third. Household roy and other belongings in use in any dwelling 
house of the value of $1,000. 

Par. 10. That said two appraisers hereinbefore provided for, with the as- 
sessor of the District of Columbia as chairman, shall compose a board of per- 
sonal-tax appeals, and as such board of personal-tax appeals shall convene in 
a room, to Se therefor by the said assessor, on the 15th day of No- 
vember in each year, and public notice of the time and place of such meeting 
shall be given by advertisement for two consecutive secular days in two daily 
newspapers published in the District of Columbia. It shail be the duty of 
the board — ae, appeals, between the date of convening and Decem- 

È year, to hear all Sopon mate by any person or persons 
against the assessments made by the of personal-tax appraisers and to 
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reason thereof be invalid; but such appraisers sha! 

able diligence to complete such duties, and 

formed wi the time fixed therefor. 

yan 1 subject to taxation under the provisions of this section shall 
ve 


shall immediate] 
ing notice in wri 
havea right of appeal within 
PAR. 11. Tha pe ble in 
ci the collector of cat thy District f Columb’ his de vee 
event the collector o es of the 0 um or „ may 
distra: and found within the District elm 


person, firm, association, tion, com , admin- 
istrator, —＋.— utor, or trustee charged wi such tax to pay the taxes 
ue, as- 


remaining T the provisions of this law, from 
tee, r — porn ine 5 and the 
such goods and chattels sa 


ration, company, administrator, executor, guardian, or trustee in any parcel 
of land in said District; and in the case of fhe uy on p Aeey orin 

in land the proceedings su uent to sale thereof shall be the same as now 
8 by — the caang sales itar 8 of ates against cena wr 
an e Case oi O or levy real esta 
as aforesaid the collector of tones ak shall — Spadvertios the 
same by public notice to be posted collector and by adver- 
tisement, three times within one week, in one or more of the daily newspa- 
pers published in said the time when and the place where 
such hall be lication to be at least six days before 


8 7 
the last pu 
taxes and penalty thereon, and the costs and ex- 


3 
the collector shall proceed to sell 2 auction in his office, 
penalty. accrued costs and of may dis aad 

suc 
collector shall by, en in detail, in 1 every distraint and sale 
tothe f 05 their 
and his accounts in respect to ev: 


successors in office, 
shall forthwith be submitted to the auditor of the of Columbia and 


be aata, by — ad surplus Toes oan A sale oa and above 
claimed a the owner or owners of the goods and chattels aforesaid shall — 


. certificate of the collector of taxes stating in 
the amount of excess. 

Par. 12. That all taxes levied under the foregoing nine of this sec- 
tion shall be due, payable, and collectible at the same ə and times as the 
general tax on estate in said District, and shall be subject to the same 
pepeities for nonpayment thereof until distraint or sale as hereinbefore pro- 


$500 per annum. Evy person, company, or association inco: 

rated ha a place of business where ts are opened by the deposit or 
collection of moneys or currency subject to be d or remi u draft, 
check, or order, or where money is advan or loaned on bon 
bullion, bills of exchange, or promissory notes or where stocks, bills o 
exchange or promissory notes are ved for discount or for sale, 


ed as a private bank or banker. 
AR. 14. General brokers shall pay a tax of $500 Byer annum, Every per- 
mn firm, company, or association not incorporated (except insurance and 
-estate brokers acting as such) that solicits business from the general 
public by advertisement or otherwise, and that purchases, se 
tiates for others securities, shares, stocks, bonds, exchan: m, coin, 
money, bank notes, or promissory notes, or that deals in 8 market 
quotations of prices or values on merchandise, shares, stocks, bonds, or other 
securities, or accepts margins on ices or values of said shares, stocks, 
barony . or 5 = 11 be deemed 5 e Pro- 
That the Washington Stock Exchan; p mt or treas- 
urer, shall y to the collector of taxes ode Eat of Columbia a sum 
equal to per annum in lieu of tax on the members thereof: Provided 
further, That any broker who isa member of a regularly organized stock 
exchange located outside of the District of Columbia and a@brok- 
erage business therein, shall pay a sum equal to $100 per annum to the col- 
lector of taxes of the District of Columbia: And be it further provided, That 
if any person or firm shall have paid the tax in this section provided for 
panis oe bankers, such person or firm shall not again be taxed as a broker 
or brokers. ; 

PAR. 15. Note brokers shall a tax of $200 per annum. Every perso: 
firm, company, or association i incorporated Texcept private 1 — and 
bankers) t loans money on promissory notes without real estate or col- 
lateral security or advances money on property. as security without 
possession of said permian Eevee y shall be deemed a note broker. 

Par. 16. The taxes for said private banks and bankers, general brokers, 
and note brokers shall be paid to the collector of taxes of the District of Co- 
Jumbia, and shall date from the Ist day of J aya cach year and expire on 
the 30th day of June following. Said taxes shall date from the Ist day of the 
month in which the liability 3 oy and payment shall be made fora pro- 
portionate amount. 

Par. 17. Any person or persons violating any of the 8 of this sec- 
tion shall be liable to a penalty of not exceeding $500 for each offense, said 

malty to be imposed, upon conviction in the police court of the District of 
8 ia, as other fines and penalties are imposed, and said court is hereby 
invested with jurisdiction thereof; and in default of the payment of said pen- 
ery Ringed person or persons so convicted shall be imprisoned, in the discretion 
of the court, not exceeding six months. 

Par. 18. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they 
assistant clerk to 


or ni 


are hereby, authorized and directed to appoint a clerk and 
said board of personal-tax appraisers at annual salaries of $1,400 and $1,000 
each, and three inspectors at annual salaries of $1,200 each, all of whom shall 
panom such duties as may be to them by the chairman of said 

rd; and to the salaries of the two p dcis waste appraisers, the clerk 
and assistant clerk to said board, and the three inspectors aforesaid for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1902, and_ $6,000 for books, stationery, printing, 
and other incidental expenses, inclu the hire of temporary clerks, not 
to exceed $1,000, the sum of $18,000 is hereby appropriated. 


Mr. McCOMAS. Ishould like to have some information with 
pion a to this amendment. I have looked over the printed bill, 
and I have failed to discover any provision which in imposing a 


personal tax in the District, 7 miles 
emption of people who are taxed in t 
under this procedure be taxed here also. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I have not yet found in the bill any provi- 

sion, which ought to be included, so that it may have flexible 
tion and provide that persons who are taxed in the States should 
not be taxed here, inasmuch as they would then be taxed twice. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The bill does not tax anybody in that way. 
It does not cover that class of cases. We that especially in 
view, and there is no attempt to double tax anybody. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Of course there is no such attempt—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. And it does not do it either. 

Mr. McCOMAS. But suppose a man is taxed here on the 1st 
of June, and taxed in his State on the ist of May or the Ist of 


July, what then? 
Mr. Spake tion item, for illustration, can 


uare, arranges for the ex- 
ir States and who may 


ALLISON. What 
the Senator give wherein there is possible taxation of the charac- 
ter which he states? 

Mr. McCOMAS. I am asking for information. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not think there is any provision in this 
bill anywhere—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no effort in that line. 

Mr. ALLISON. Which will tax any property outside of the 
District of Columbia. The proposition is to tax tangible property 
found here. 

Mr. McCOMAS. It should be taxed here. 

Mr. ALLISON. It should be taxed here. 

Mr. McCOMAS. And there is no personal tax upon persons 
who come from the various States, ing double taxation in re- 
spect of their pro 7 

Mr. ALLISON. Not that I know of. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Such a system would lessen population and 
retard the growth of the capital. 

Mr. N. We have endeavored to make the taxes rest 
as lightly and gently as possible upon all the people who dwell 
here and to tax no one else. 

Senate bill 9607 rx cate Ee pcs bene and Geo thre 
pro a u and trust compani 

at the rate of 2 per cent on . gross . This 

amendment makes it 4 per cent on the annual gross earnings. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me to say one word in 
respect to the bill which I introduced? When the Committee on 
3 found that it was necessary for the committee to 
deal with the matter of taxation, a number of most respectable 
gentlemen residing in the District presented to me a bill upon the 
subject, and I introduced it by request, with a view of 8 it 

at 


be | printed so that I could read it, not desiring to go through t 


vast amount of manuscript. But I will say to the Senator that 
not many of the suggestions of that bill are embraced in the 
amendment. 

Mr. McCOMAS. The tax imposed is 4 per cent upon the gross 


* Is that j ee 
Mr. ALLISON. Four per cent upon the gross earnings. 
Mr. McCOMAS. And it applies to banks, trust companies, 


railroads, 5 companies, all alike? 
Mr. ALLISON. It applies to all of them. 
Mr. McCOMAS. Is a discrimination made between local en- 


rises and foreign companies doing business here? As I gather 
from a hasty reading of this bill, the tax upon foreign insurance 
companies, bonding companies, and the like, doing business here, 
is a tax upon the actual receipts here of the companies in their 
business? Is that right? 
Mr. ALLISON. So far as insurance companies are concerned, 
we 2 on interfered with the tax levied upon them by the law 
ast year. 
Mr. GALLINGER. The insurance law. 
Mr. ALLISON, An insurance law covering all insurance tax- 


ation. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Foreign companies doing business here are 
taxed what upon their actual business? 

Mr. ALLISON. Foreign companies doing business—— 

Mr. McCOMAS. Either loaning apes ie doing other business. 

Mr. ALLISON. Foreign companies who are here, having their 
chief place of business here, are taxed 14 per cent on their capital. 

Mr. McCOMAS. On their capital? 

Mr. ALLISON. On their capital. 

Mr. McCOMAS. On their whole capital? 

Mr. ALLISON. On their whole capital, if this the habitat or 
location of the company. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Then it is not a songs company. 

Mr. ALLISON. It may be chartered elsewhere 

Mr. McCOMAS. You mean a company chartered elsewhere, 
but having its principal office here? 
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Mr. ALLISON. Yes; having its principal office here. 

Mr. McCOMAS. If the chairman will bear with me, under 
the general law, I think perhaps under the code, existing trust 
companies, for instance, pay the District of Columbia in lien of 
personal taxes 1} per cent on their gross earnings for the pre- 


g year. 

Mr. ALLISON.. That we change to 4 per cent. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Four percent; and that applies uniformly to 
trust companies, national , electric lighting, gas, telephone 
companies, and all? 

Mr. ALLISON. It applies to all of them. 3 

Mr. MCCOMAS. And they are satisfied with that taxation? 

Mr. ALLISON. Most of them are, I think. There was some 
little o ition from the banks, but there is no real objection. 

Mr. McCOMAS. As the taxis imposed upon the gross earnings 
the amount of capital is not concerned. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is not concerned. 

Mr. McCOMAS. You tax them upon their real estate and 
E iir. ALLISO 
Mr. AL N. Yes. Their gross earnings are small and the 
taxation is small. We have endeavored to deal with these cor- 
porations justly, as far as we could, without oppressing them. 

I moye, on behalf of the committee, to insert the following pro- 
viso on page 89, at the end of paragraph 15, line 15: 

Provided, That exception shall be made of cooperative associations whose 
business is restricted to the members of such association. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


he amendment as amended was agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, it is the duty of the Chair 
80 a before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be 
sta 


The SECRETARY. The bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the con- 
struction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and 


Pacific oceans. 
Mr. ALLISON. Iask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be informally laid aside until we finish the pending 


ay eget bill. 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business may be tempo- 
rarily laid aside until the bill under consideration is completed. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The next amendment of the Committee on . Was, 
on page 90, after line 23, to insert as a new section the following: 

LICENSE TAXES. 


by the terms of this section without having first obtained a license 
80 todo. Applications for licenses shall © to the assessor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and no license shall be ted until payment for the 
same shall have been made. Every license 11 fy by name the person, 
firm, or tion to which it shall be issued, the business, trade, 1 
sion, or calling for which it is granted, and the location at which such busi- 
ness, trade, profession, or calling is to be carried on. Licenses granted under 
the terms of this section may be assigned or transferred on ni aay upon 
the conditions applicable to nting the original licenses, and the assessor 
issue a ce cate of such assignment or transfer 5 75 the payment to 
the District of Columbia of a fee of 50 cents therefor, licenses and trans- 
fers issued or granted shall be signed by the assessor of the District of Co- 
lumbia and impressed with the seal of office. 
PAR. 2. when more than one business, trade, fession, or calling 
for which a license is herein prescribed shall be carried on by the same per- 
son, the license tax shall be paid for each such business, trade, profession, or 


ing. 

PAR. 8. That all licenses issued shall date from the ist day of November 
in each year and ire on the Sist day of October following, except as here- 
inafter provided, icenses issued at any time after the nning of the li- 
cense year shall date from the Ist day of the month in which the license 
was issued and end on the last day of the license year above prescribed, and 
88 shall be made of the proportionate amount of the annual license tax: 

vided, That in cases where the tax is less than S per annum the license 
e 1 one year from the lst day of the month in which the license 
was issued. 

Par. 4. That no person holding a license under the terms of this section 
shall willfully suffer or allow any other person chargeable with a separate 
license to operate under his license. 

Par. 5. That all licenses granted under the terms of this section must be 
8 on the premises of the licensee. Said licenses shall be 
accessible at times for in: tion by the police or other officers duly au- 
thorized to make such inspections. Licensees having no located place of busi- 
— shall ant bit their licenses when requested to do so by any of the officers 
above named. 

Par 6. That 9 shall set up, operate, or conduct any business or 

ch any person, ani act or be ex- 

as a target for any bail, 5 missile, or thing thrown or pro- 
proat or gain, directly or indirectly. 

uggists shall pay a license tax of $5 per 


p 3 
An, 9. That commission merchants shall pay a license tax of $40 per an- 
num, rora eigen firm, or corporation that acts as agent for others in 
negotiatin or purchases of goods, wares, or me live stock, 
Sala ete., = 5 hts 5 5 5 ships, sor vessels, or — the 
ppers or consignees o: ca. y railroads, ships, or vessels, shall 
be regarded as a commission merchant, 
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PAR. 10. That cattle dealers shall pay a license tax of $15 annum: Pro- 
vided, That one person only shall entitled to do under each 
license. Every person who makes a business of trading, buying, or selling 
horses, cattle, sheep, or hogs shall be regarded as a cattle dealer. 
PAR. 11. That proprietors or owners of hacks, coaches, omnibuses, car- 
wagons, and other passenger vehicles for hire shall pay license taxes 
as follows: Vehicles drawn 24 one animal, $$ per annum; autovehicles, auto- 
mobiles, electromobiles, or other horseless vehicles by whatever name s 
and vehicles drawn by more than one animal, $12 per annum. Licenses is- 
sued under this section shall date from July 1 in each year. The driver of 
hg licensed passenger vehicle, while transacting business as such driver. 
shall wear conspicuously upon his breast a panes numbered to 
with the license of his vehicle. The badge shall be furnished by the D ict 
of Columbia and a tax of 50 cents shall be charged therefor in addition tothe 
amount of the vehicle license. 
Par. 12. That proprietors or owners of livery stables shall pay license 
taxes as follows: For stables containing fift 


e 
in 8 of this section. 


PAR. 14. perso ms opera’ vehicles for hire or 
for the tra: rtation of 8 in the ct of Columbia with suffi- 
cient lar . enable the public to take therein at any point in- 
te te to the stable or stand of such vehicle, or 


operate such vehicle over 
a route sufficiently definite to enable the public to ascertain the streets and 
avenues on which such vehicle can be found en route, shall pay license taxes 
as follows: For each vehicle with a comune agi not to exceed 10 = 
gers, $6 per annum; for each vehicle with a seating capacity ex 10 
passengers, $12 per annum. No license shall be issued under the terms of 
this rad Seb without the approval of the Commissioners of the District of 
of Columbia. 

Par. 15. That real estate brokers or agents shall pay a license tax of = 
per annum, Every 8 who sells, or offers for sale, as the agent for 
others, real estate, wherever located, including mining and quarry rty, 
or who makes or negotiates loans thereon, or wlio rents houses, 
stores, or real estate, or who collects rents for others, shall be regarded as a 
real estate broker or t: Provided, That tho practice of a profession in 
connection with the estate business shall not exempt any the 


from 
D of this ph who would othe: liable hereunder. 
AR. 16. That persons, Erma, co rations, or associations De es . 


who undertake to guarantee the holder of said securi or 
certificates certain sums of money bie yng investments after cages ed 
a certain time, or who promise to divide the holders or investors of said 


5 Shall a me — 5 00 per annum: — 
a shall not a tices or life insurance compan: or building 
—— allowed to if busin: such in th 5 

PAR. 17. That railroad ticket brokers shall pay a license tax of $5 per 


annum. A 
PAR. 18. That caterers or purveyors to residents, tenants, or sojourners in 
flats, apartment houses, or PADIS ot structures, or who serve meals or refresh- 
ments, as defined in er 20 of this section, to casual visitors, or who 
sei customers with fi or refreshments on orders, shall pay a license tax 
0 r annum. 
3 Pe 19. That victualers, owners of restaurants, oyster houses, coo! 


to be eate: th mises wh id. shall „ 
eaten on the pre: where so; a license tax oi r 
Provided, That th h RN ps 4 


c per’ 8 
or any scene, section, or portion of any play, farce, burlesque, or drama oi 
tax of $100 : Provided, 


the payment of $20, and for less than one week on the payment of $10: And 
provided 


ducted for gain shall pay a license tax of eer annum; or for lesser 8 
as follows: ree dollars per day, or $10 for the first week, and $5 for each 
subsequent consecutive week: And provided fur That for entertain- 
ments, concerts, or performances of any kind giyen in church premises or 
private residences where the proceeds are intended for church or charitable 
purposes, and where no rental is cha no license tax shall be required. 

PAR. 21. That eve erson who exhibits paintings, pictures, or works of 
art, or makes industrial, mechanical, icultural, food, or floral exhibitions, 
including cattle and poultry shows, ks and museum attractions, side 
shows, and all other lawful exhibitions not otherwise Bde oF for, shall pa 
a license tax of $3 per day, or $10 for the first week and $5 additional for 
subsequent consecutive week, and for an annual license the tax shall be $100. 

PAR. 22. That persons conducting conce entertainments, or balls to 
which an admission fee is charged, directly or tly, shall pay a license 
tax of $3 for each day or night. 

120 5 R. = That proprietors or owners of any circus shall pay a license tax of 
per day. 

Bro 2 Bg aroas or ete va gone tages Tor oe racing, tourna- 
ments, athletic sports, base 00 polo, g an games, or 
where feats of horsemanship are performed, to which admission fees are 
charged or which are used for profit or gain, directly or indirectly, shall pay 
a license tax of $20 per week or $5 per day. 

Par. 25. That owners or lessees of grounds or mises used for picnics or 
lawn fétes, or resorts where theatrical or musical attractions or other amuse- 
ments are presented, to which admission fees are charged or which are used 
for profit or gain, directly or indirectly, and which are not taxed under any 
other paragraph of this section, shall pay license tax of $3 per day or $10 per 
week and $ additional for each subsequent consecutive week, or for an an- 
nual license a tax of $100. 

PAR. 28. That owners or lessees of buil used for seating TUEN fairs, 
carnivals, or amusements not o provided for in this section shall pa 
a license tax of $3 per day, or $10 for the first week and $ additional for 
subsequent consecutive week, or for an annual license a tax of $100. 

_ PAR. 27. That owners or lessees of shooting galleries, fencing schools, pub- 
lic gymnasiums, places where firearms of any 


ription are used, or schools 
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where the art of selt-defense is taught shall 


a y a license tax of $12 per an- 
num: Provided, That no place of business or shooting alle where firearms 
are to be used shall be licensed until the tor of buildings for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall furnish a certificate t suitable precautions have 
0 the erection of iron shields and such ap- 
8 asin his judgment may be necessary: And 1 ‘urther, That 
fore such license shall be issued the proprietor shall furnish to the assessor 
of the District of Columbia the written consent of a majority of the occupants 
and residents on the same side of the square or block in which the proposed 
gallery is to be located, and also on the confronting side of the square front- 
opposite to the same. The major and superintendent of police is hereby 
au d to prescribe the caliber of firearms kind of cartridges to be 
used in such licensed places. 

PAR. 28. That proprietors or owners of apparatus or machines known as 
merry-go-rounds, flying horses, or similar devices for amusement shall 
a license tax of $12 for the first week and $10 for each su uent consecutive 
week, or $3 per diem: Provided, That license therefor may in the 
discretion of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

PAR. 29. That proprietors or owners of slot or automatic machines, so 
called (telephones excepted), by which objects, res, or figures are 
sented to publi¢ view or musical or vocal exhibitions are automatically given 
on the deposit of money or metal, or where a pecuniary consideration is re- 
ceived for the use of said apparatus or machines, shall pay a license tax of $2 
per annum for machine or apparatus: Provided, That on the payment 


and 


of a license tax of r annum the number of machines at any one location 
poan — be limited: provided further, That no license be issued for 


PAR. 31. massage establishments shall pay a 
license tax of per annum: Provided, That no license shall be issued under 
sas paragraph without the approval of the major and superintendent of 
police, 

Par. . That mediums, clairvoyants, soothsayers, fortune tellers, palm- 
ists, or phrenologists, by whatsoever name called, conducting business for 
pee or gain, directly or indirectly, when permitted to practice their ea 

the District of Columbia, shall pay a license tax of $50 perannum: Provided, 
That no license shall be issued without the approval of the major and super- 
intendent of police. 

PAR. 33. That hucksters or produce dealers at large shall Dea Doense tax 
of $18 per annum for each vehicle used in the conduct of their ess, Li- 
censes issued under this 8 h shall date from April 1 in each year. 
Every person who vends or se fresh, smoked, or salt „ Meats, oysters, 
clams, shellfish, poultry, game, butter, N *eewablen, Suite, berries, can- 
dies, nuts, groceries, or produce of an from a vehicle of any descri 

‘be driver shall be f 


tion shall be regarded as a huckster. ed wi 
a badge co: nding to the number of his mse, which shall be worn con- 
83 while transacting busin and a similar number on metal shall 
be furnished him which shall be attached to his vehicle: Provided, That 
no license shall be required of any person bringing to and se at the sey- 
eral markets produce of his own raising: And provided further, That raisers 
of produce shall not be exempt from the license tax imposed unless they sell 
such produce at the several markets or by the wholesale in cart, wagon, or 

carload lots, 

PAR. 34. That fuel hucksters shall 00 
each vehicle used in the conduct of their 


ve 


a license tax of $5 per annum for 
usiness. Every person who vends 


or sells fuel, oils, gasoline, wood, coal, and so forth, from house to house from 
kaos pve 2 any description shall be ded as a fuel huckster. 
AR. 


. That peddlers shall pay a vege nay OL PIA per er eo Licenses 
issued under this paragraph shall date from April 1 of each year, and one 
person only shall be entitled to operate thereunder, person who 
EASI Draperiy —— ß 

rsonal pro y of an on, er as a fooi er or m 
gence a shall be regarded as a peddler. 

Par. 3. That brewers or manufacturers of fermented liquors of any de- 
scription for sale, and brewers’ agents, shall pay a license tax of $250 per an- 
num: Provided, That agent's license under this 6 authorize 
the licensee to conduct his business with the goods of the brewer represented 
by. such agent: And vided further, That a licensed brewer's solicitor, 
whose business is confined to soliciting orders for his alae shall not be 

n this 5 


ting liquors in 
amended by 
d fi barroom li $400 “and inserting in 
= annum, and for a m license r annum,” an g 
eu Thereof the words: “The fee for a wholesale license shall be $300 per an- 
num, and for a barroom license per annum.” 

PAR. 89. That billposters and persons engaged in the business of painting 
or placing signs or advertisements on land, buildings, billboards, f. or 
other structures in the District of Columbia visible from a street or other 
yone space shall pay an annual tax of $20 before engaging in said business, 

o person shall place, exhibit, maintain, or continue any advertisement or 
poster except upon such land, houses, buildings, billboa: fences, or other 
structures as the Commissioners of the District of Columbia may, in their 
discretion, authorize in writing for that purpose. Thesaid written authority 
shall only be granted in resident streets upon application made in writin: 
and signed — 5 majority of the residents on the side of the square in whic! 
said 32 to be e and also the side of the confronting square: Pro- 
vided. hat — 1 525 in this paragraph shall apply to persons who advertise 
a business, exhibition, or entertainment on the premises where the same is 
conducted, nor to signs relating to the sale, rent, or lease of lands when the 
sign or advertisement is on the land referred to in the said sign or adye: 
ment, Any person violating any of the provisions of this paragraph shall, 
upon conviction thereof in the police court of the District of Columbia, be 
punished by a fine of not more than $200, and after conviction of any such 
violation the offender shall be liable to a further fine of not more than $10 
for each and every day thereafter that said violation of law shall continue. 

Par. 40. That owners or lessees of any buildings, structures, or tanks 
for the storage of any description of inflammable oils in 1 exceeding 
five barrels shall have the ap- 


hand power shall y a license tax of 
ries operated by 


laundries o hand labor shall pay a license tax of $10 per annum. 
PAR. 42. That proprietors or owners of intelligence offices, information 
bureaus, registr or employment offices, by whatsoever name called, 


or deals in old gold, silver, jewe ry, precious stones, iron, 


metals of all kin cordage, tentage, hid ts, rags, ord- 
nance, ship chandler's stores, junk entice, palta ga or 1 — 
property ot any description Shall be regarded as a second-hand dealer. 


Par. 44. Pawnbrokers shall continue to pay, to the collector of taxes of the 
District of Columbia $100 for license, and be subject to the regulations pre- 
ETVE z Keting Aiia d, bagatelle, j lind, and pool 

AR. 45. Keepers o rd, telle, jenny lind, an tables, shuffle- 
boards, or any table upon which legitimate games are played within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for public use, or for profit or gain, continue to pay 
to thecollector of taxes of the District of Columb $12 annum license for 
each table and be subject to the provisions of the act 1 aaea oesi approved 
February 25, 1897, entitled “An act to license billiard and pool tables in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes.” : 

Par. 46. That any person violating any of the provisions of this section 
shall, on conviction thereof in the police court of the District of Columb 
be ed by a fine of not more than $500 for each offense, and in default o 
payment by imprisonment not exceeding thirty days, in the discretion of the 
court, except as otherwise provided in this section. 

PAR. 47. That for the purposes of this section the word “ person” shall 
signify and include firms, corporations, companies, tions, executo; 

ministrators, ians, or trustees; the word “agent” shall signify an 
include every person acting for another; the word“ merchandise” shall sig- 
nify and include every article of commerce, whether sold in bulk or other- 
wise; the word ‘dealers’ shall signify and include every person engaged in 
eating or offering for sale any description of merchandise or property. 
Words of one number shall signify and include words of both numbers, re- 
spectively, and words of one gender shall signify and include words of every 
gender, respectively: Provided, That nothing in this section shall be inter- 
preted as repealing any of the police or buildin regulations of the District 
of Columbia rega g the establishment or conduct of the businesses, trades, 
professions, or callings herein named. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I wish to ask the chairman or some member 
of the committee about the provision for auditor’s office. It is 
the proviso on page 7. Does the proviso contemplate that the 
auditor of the District of Columbia shall be able to suspend the 
action of the Commissioners in any case in the operation of their 
office where he isin doubt as to the legality of a voucher for pay- 
ment for service done under the act of the Commissioners while 
it is being done, before it is done, and that ruling then shall be 
final upon the auditor of the Treasury? Do not the Commissioners 
require flexibility in their office? ey must take some - 
sibility to have some things done. Is it intended that the 8 
can veto and stop an act of the Commissioners because he has a 
doubt and then go to the Treasury and get a ruling from the 
Treasury auditor, and then the Auditor of the Treasury shall be 
bound by that hasty ruling, if thereafter he thought it was good 
and had said it was bad, or if thereafter he found it to be bad and 
had then said it was good, so that he could not still allow or re- 
ject ay paroent It seems from the reading of the proviso—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Does not the Senator remember that the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, not the Comptroller of the Currency, 
is the sole arbiter in all these matters? 

Mr. McCOMAS. I do, and I stated that in my question in sub- 


stance. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Auditors for the departments have a 
right to confer with the Comptroller in advance of their decision 
of controverted questions, and he is required, under the law, to 
give an 9 88 to them. This places the auditor of the District 
of Columbia in the same position, so that there will be no contro- 
versies and no disallowed claims. It is only to make the two 
work harmoniously together. The 8 er would suspend 
all these accounts any way, if he decided that they had no author- 
ity, and so it is better to know in advance. It works more har- 
moniously and smoothly. There is no overriding of the Commis- 
sioners or overriding of anybody else. It is done simply to make 
the machinery work more smoothly and to enable the District 
Commissioners and the auditor to act more advisedly themselves. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Would it not happen if, for instance, the 
Commissioners were proceeding to have the streets cleaned, that 
the auditor of the District might have doubts in respect to the 
expenditure for some reason—— 

fr. COCKRELL. It could not refer to a question of that 
kind. It is only as to whether the law authorizes the expenditure 
of money. That is all. It does not have anything to do with 
any other controverted question. It is only in regard to the set- 
tlement of accounts. The auditor has no jurisdiction over those 
other accounts anyway. This, as I said, simply refers to the 
method of adjusting the accounts. It is for the purpose of get- 
ting the decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury in advance 
as to whether they will be allowed to spend a certain amount of 
money for doing a particular kind of work. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I understand, if they are proceeding, for in- 
stance, to do the work of street cleaning the auditor may have 
some doubt about the expenditure. Mr. Petty is an experienced 
man, I know. He applies to the Treasury Department for in- 
formation. Now, the Treasury authority by this act is bound to 
be of the same mind when he comes to pass upon the vouchers 
that he was when applied to by this auditor. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the law. 

Mr. McCOMAS. It is the law. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is the law. 

Mr. McCOMAS. In respect to the particular inquiry made by 
the auditor of the District, if the auditor of the District says to 
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me to the Treasury to ask a rulin 

t ruling, if zou proceed to spen 
or that expenditure,” 

thereupon the Commissioners must say, We can not proceed to 


the Commissioners, ‘‘ I have 
upon this point, and under t 
this money, you can not have an allowance 


make the expenditure,” 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is the same way with the Secretary of War 
and the same 1 5 with the President. It is the same way with the 
head of every other Department and every other officer of the Gov- 
ernment. I could give the Senator a number of instances where 
a Comptroller has decided against the Secretaries where they 

roposed to do certain work. The auditor submitted it to the 
8 and the Comptroller decided they could not do it. 
and that was the end of it. Asa matter of course, it is the end 
of it when that is done. It is the end of it in the whole admin- 
istration of the Government. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Is it true in the administration of the Gen- 
eral Government that no disbursement of public money is valid 
unless countersigned by the auditor? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh,no. He has to pass upon it, and after 
the money has been expended he says whether the officer who 
expended it shall be allowed credit for it. 

. McCOMAS. That is right. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Frequently an officer is in doubt about 
whether he will get credit for a certain item or not. He sub- 
mits it to the Auditor and the Auditor submits it to the Comp- 
troller, and if the Comptroller decides that he will not credit him 
for it he does not do it. That is the only way. 

Mr. McCOMAS. That has been the practice for years. 

«Mr. COCKRELL. It has been the practice for years. 
Mr. McCOMAS. I, myself, am quite familiar with that prac- 


tice here. 

Mr, COCKRELL. The proviso on page 7 brings the District 
of Columbia in harmony with that provision. 

Mr. McCOMAS. But there is here an added feature. It fre- 
quently happens that the Engineer Commissioner or the Com- 
missioner in charge of the schools or police asks whether if a cer- 
tain disbursement were made he would receive credit in settling 
for the District with the Treasury. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not understand that to be the case. The 
money is already expended. 

When the auditor of the District of Columbia is in doubt as to the legality 
of an account or voucher for payment upon which he is required to act, he 
may apply to the Comptroller of the Treasury for a decision upon the ques- 
tion involved. 

If the Comptroller shall advise him that he can andit favorably 
that account, then when his accounts come to the accounting 
officers of the Treasury there is the opinion of the Comptroller as 
to what they shall do. 

Mr. M MAS. I see that is the purpose of that clause. 

Mr. ALLISON, If he has any doubt about an account that is 
333 to him for audit where the money has been expended 

e can then ask the Comptroller, as any other auditor or any 
other head of a Department now, whether, the money having been 
expended in a particular way, the account will be audited. The 
decision of the Comptroller is binding. 

Mr. McCOMAS. So far as the chairman of the committee has 
stated, this is an effort to legalize what for many years, as many 
of us know, has been the custom of these officers when in doubt, 
not only in the Departments, but in the District of Columbia, to 
endeavor to obtain informal information from the Treasury De- 

ent whether a certain disbursement was such that it would 


allowed by the Comptroller. The Chairman has answered as 
to Per 3 he has read. Between lines 8 and 13 it is pro- 
vi tha 


The auditor of the District of Columbia shall continue to prepare and coun- 
tersign all checks issued by the 8 and no check involving the 
disbursement of public moneys by the disbursing officer shall be valid unless 
countersigned by the auditor of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, it will often be the case that a Commissioner 
about to expend money here, and in doubt whether or not he 
will receive credit in settlement with the Treasury, may want 
advance information, and the part of the section read by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on 8 makes 
legal what has been a practice for years by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia and their auditors. 

But this provision goes still further, and puts absolutely in the 
power of the auditor, who might have an honest doubt, a capri- 
cious doubt, who might have an errant construction, to say, I will 
not sign any check because I have a different construction of the 
statute,’’ not simply in the case where he has, under the prior 
law, applied to the Comptroller of the for information 
in advance, but absolutely without limit, it is said, in these lines, 
that he can refuse to sign any check, and a disbursing officer’s 
check can not be paid unless the auditor says so. 

I think in trying to do what has been stated by the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] and by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee [Mr. ALLISON] you per- 


haps have gone far enough when you go to line 8. I have had 
twenty years’ observation of these matters in the other House, 
here, and in the city of Washington. You add lines here which 
make the auditor of the District of Columbia an absolute auto- 


crat. You say that no check involving the expenditure of public 
money by the ree officer be valid unless counter- 
signed by the auditor of the District of Columbia. 


At present you have a very conscientious, faithful, and experi- 
enced auditor; but I am inclined to think the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia should have some power in respect of 
their administration. Youhave put lines in this provision which 
will interfere with the work of each of the Commissioners. For 
instance, the Engineer Commissioner has contracts for existing 
work on bridges, streets,and everything of that kind, and it is 
provided here that no money shall be paid without the assent of 
the auditor, that those matters shall stand still; and they must 
stand still if the auditor says he will not countersign a single 
check, This will cause injury to many people who have con- 
tracts or undertakings with this Government, which make them 
look first to this man, and not to the comptroller, who has a prior 
right to approve these disbursements. He can make a ruling 
which will be binding hereafter. 

You further say, after unnecessary words, that this auditor 
shall be required to countersign these checks. Of course he ought 
to doit. But you say there shall be no disbursements unless the 
checks are countersigned. I think there ought to be some control 
of this discretion. I think you ought to say, where he has applied 
in good faith to the Comptroller and has ascertained that the 
Comptroller will not allow the account, that in such case hemay 
have ample discretion to refuse to pay, and in case he does refuse 
to pay, then heis authorized to stop the disbursement, and when he 
does stop it by refusing to countersign, that shall stop the pro- 
cedure in respect to t matter. You ought not, however, to 
give him that broad power contained between lines 8 and 13, which 
makes him, without limitation upon his action, without any limi- 
tation upon his discretion, able to say I will not countersign a 
check,” and if he will not countersign a check the machinery 
must stop in that parirala direction or in as many directions as 
he may conclude that he will exercise that very great and unre- 
stricted power. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no danger in the provision, I as- 
sure the Senator, but great benefit. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I am on the side of the Senator. I am in 
sympathy with any measure which will prevent the wrongful 
payment of money, and you do a good thing when you send the 
officer to the Comptroller and let his doubts be co ed by the 
Comptroller; but in such cases you give him authority, absolutely 
without any other control, to refuse to countersign check for 
the disbursing officer. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me a moment, these 
paragraphs have no special connection with each other. There 
is a District disbursing officer and a deputy disbursing officer. 
The Commissioners of the District are authorized to make requi- 
sitions upon the Treasury for considerable sums of money, up to 
$200,000. Now, the disbursing officer, who gives, say, a tona of 
$25,000, or whatever it may be, oftentimes has in hand large sums 
of money. These sums o: money: cin be paa out by him from 
day to day in cash, but where he draws a check that check has to 
be countersigned by the auditor in order to keep run of these dis- 
bursements. It is really a check upon the disbursing officer in 
addition to the bond, and it is a valuable one. . 

Mr. COCKRELL. If this system had been in force in the 
Census Office, we should not have had the scandal we recently had 
there. 4 That is the very thing that this provision is intended to 
prevent. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I am in entire sympathy with the purpose, 
but I want the experienced Senators on the committee to consider 
whether this provision would not be more flexible by providing 
that in such cases, if in doubt, the auditor shall apply to the 
Comptroller, and if the ge er E says Do not pay; I will not 
pass it,” then the auditor s have the absolute power to say 
“I will not countersign the check,” and the check will not be 

id without the countersigning of the auditor; but you use 

age here broader than you mean, and you get into trouble 
by making the anditor autocratic and by taking from the Commis- 
sioners their larger r sibility. 

Mr. COCKRELL, ere can be no possible danger from this 
provision. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I think that what has been stated is possible 
to occur, but I shall not make any motion to amend the provision. 

Mr. ALLISON. On behalf of the committee, I offer an amend- 
ment, to come in on page 3, after line 15, which I send to the desk. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. Theamendment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. page 3, after line 15, it is proposed to insert: 
That every person who, directly or ing won FS takes, receives, or agrees 


to receive any money, property, or other valuable consideration whatever 
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from person fi ving, ring, or ail to ffice, 
piace “ar promotion {a oltice From the Commissioners of tue District of Ge 
umbis or from any officer under them, and every person who, directly or 
indirectly, offers to give or gives an noy property, or other valuable 
consideration whatever forthe procuring or ding 
place, or promotion in be deemed 
costing gb or im 1 in the jail for not more thon twelve months, 
or bot! i the diecrotion of the court. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I offer an amendment to come in on page 25, 

line 10, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

zas SECRETARY. On page 25, after line 10, it is proposed to in- 
sert: 


—.— gradi wg and regulating, S00: Provided, That all theland necessary 
ng, ng, an 7 8 a 
therefor N to the District of Columbia and dedicated to public use. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. In co uence of the amendment just made, I 
move to change the total of the appropriations for Construction 
of county roads,” on page 25, line 11, to $272,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. ALLISON. On page 26, after line 9, I move to insert what 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 
3 SECRETARY. On page 26, after line 9, it is proposed to in- 
MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE BRIDGE. 

For raising the grade of roadway and the wing walls and culvert on line 
of Massachusetts avenue across Rock Creek, between Belmont road and the 
United States Naval Observatory grounds, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. Those are all the amendments the committee 
have to offer. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments made as in Committee of the Whole were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time 


The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


RECLAMATION OF ARID LANDS, 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. Lask that the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill known as the irrigation bill may be 
laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. ce fal pt 
priating the receipts from the sale and disposal of public sin 
certain States and Territories to the construction of irrigation 
works for the reclamation of arid lands; which were: 

On page 3, lines 7 and 8, to strike out the words at the time of 
and insert the word before.” 

On page 3, line 13, after the word act,“ to insert: 


th 
prior to the time of 
works, to withdraw from en: 


areas so withdrawn during such withdrawal shall be subject to all the pro- 
visions, limitations, c terms, and conditions of this act; that said sur- 
veys shall be prosecu' diligently to completion, and upon the completion 
thereof, and of the n maps, plans, and estimates of cost, the ro- 
tary of the Interior shall de ne whether or not said project is practica- 
ble and advisable, and if determined to be impracticable or unnd ble he 
shall thereupon restore said lands to entry. 


Strike ont all of section 4 and insert: 


ble to construct and complete as parts of the whole project, pro ding the 


necessary fands for such n the reclama- 
tion Tand and thereupon he shall give public notice of the lands irrigable 
under such project, and limit of area entry, which limit shall represent 
the acreage which, in the opinion of the Secretary, may be reasonably re- 
uired for the s rt of a family upon the lands in question; also of the 
rges which shall t be made per acre upon the said entries, and upon lands 
in private ownership which may be irrigated by the waters of the said irri- 
tion project, and the number of annual installments, not ex ten, 
which such charges shall be paid and the time when such payments shall 
commence. The said char, s be determined with a view of returning 
to the reclamation fund the estimated cost of construction of the project, 
and shall be a ioned equitably: Provided, That in all construction wor 
eight hours constitute a day's work, and no Mongolian labor shall be 
employed thereon. 


On page 4, line 18, after the word“ total,“ to insert . irrigable.** 

On page 4, line 25, after the word ‘‘landowner,’’ to insert and 
no such sale shall be made to any landowner unless he be an 
actual bona fide resident on such land, or occupant thereof re- 
siding in the neighborhood of said land.” 

On page 5, line 22, after the word to,“ to insert and the 
management and operation of.” 

On page 6, line 6, to strike out all after the word“ Whe 
down to and including the word “condemnation,” in line 9. 

On page 6, line 14, to strike out all after the word“ Justice,” 
down to and including the word ‘‘ notwithstanding,” in line 21. 


On page 6, line 25, after the word “‘irrigation,”’ to insert “or 

any vanes right acquired thereunder.” é 

page 7, to strike out lines 1, 2, 3, down to and including the 
word act,“ in line 4, and to insert: 
And the Secretary of the Interior, in carrying out the e Gaver of this 
act, p in conformity with such laws, and nothing herein shall in 
any way affect any right of any State or of the Federal 

owner, & 

or the waters 6 

To insert as a new section the following: 

Sno. 9. That it is hereby declared to be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Interior in carrying out the provisions of this act, so far as the same may be 
practicable and subject to the existence of feasible irrigation projects, to 
— 2 the major portion of the funds arising from the sale of public lands 
wi each State and Terri hereinbefore named for the benefit of arid 
and semiarid lands within the limits of such State or Territory: Provided, 
That the Secretary may temporarily use such portion of said funds for the 
benefit of arid or semiarid lands in any parti State or Territory herein- 
before named as he may deem advisable, but when so used the 

to as soon as practicable, to the end that ultimately, 
and in any event, within each ten-year period after the 3 of this act, 
the — 5 tures for the benefit of the said States and Territories shall be 


acco! to the and subject to the conditions as to 
practicability and feasibility aforesaid. 9 


And to cha section 9“ to section 10.” 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I soe to that proposition, 
merely wishing to say in passing that there will undoubtedly be 
some corrective legislation necessary to follow. I should be glad 
to see some changes made now, but to pro them would neces- 
sitate a conference and delay, therefore I forbear. Iconsider the 
measure a good one as far as it goes, and I hope the motion of the 
Senator from North Dakota may prevail. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from North ota [Mr. SBROUGH], that the 
Senate concur in the amendments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to, 


ISTHMIAN CANAL, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the construction 
of a connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 


oceans. 

Mr. HANNA. The senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SPOONER] has been called out of the aana I wish to announce 
that he will k on the canal bill on Tuesday next. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I ayail myself of the few mo- 
ments that precede a more solemn exercise for the pu of 
pos into the RECORD certain facts and tables which I desire 

hat Senators shall have the opportunity of examining between 
now and Monday. I think it my duty as chairman of the com- 
mittee to present these facts. I have not attempted from the 
beginning of this case to make a discussion of it. I have only 
attem to present and to call the attention of the Senate to the 
facts, in order that they might see all the bearings of the entire 
situation; and in order to have an . to get through 
with my brief statement I have reduced it to writing. 

It is not denied by anyone, on the contrary, it is admitted by 
everybody, including the entire membership of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, that in c ing their previous recommenda- 
tion of the Nicaragua route, twice repeated in their reports to 
the President of the United States, they did not change a fact in 
any statement or a figure in any calculation 125 had made in 
their former statements. Ev ing stood and still stands just as 
that Commission reported it, except the bid of the Panama Canal 
Company for the sale of its belongings and concession. 

The only chango tnat has been made in the situation was made 
by the Panama al Company. It offered to reduce the price of 
its property from $109,000.000 to $40,000,000, which uction 
would make the cost of the Panama route $5,630,704 less than the 
Nicaragua route, according to the estimates of the Commission. 

Whether we can saye that sum by accepting the Panama Canal 
is the actual proposition, and the only one on which the Isthmian 
Canal Commission have based their change of recommendation in 
favor of Nicaragua to a recommendation in favor of the Panama 


route. 

With them the entire question was the alleged saving of $5,630,- 
704 in the construction of the canal, and the annual difference of 
$1,300,000 in the maintenance and operation of the canals. 

if these two estimates are plainly incorrect on the face of their 
final FSR as to the value of the property offered to the United 
States by the Panama Canal Company, these commissioners are 
so discredited as to the value of their opinions on the financial 
features of the transaction that they can scarcely claim the im- 
munity from question and criticism that is too often claimed and 
too little deserved by men who are called experts. 

Iam willing to concede that six members of that Commission 
are expert engineers and that they can with some degree of confi- 
dence state opinions, as experts, that rest on scientific calculation, 


Government or of 
ary or user of water in, to, or from any interstate 
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or conjecture, or supposition, when facts fail to give them any 
actual support. 

In the matter now before the Senate we are called upon to give 
a most indulgent license, almost a poetic license, to such opin- 
ions, in order to justify their conclusions that a canal can be 
safely located and operated with a dam at Bohio, on the 
River, and as to several other vital questions. But because these 
engineers may be able to create unknown facts and unprecedented 
results from such facts by a mental process, whether it is logic, 
without a majorand minor proposition, or is a scientific dream, it 
does not follow that they can raise the actual value of the prop- 
erty, in spite of their own statements of facts and 2 by any 

engineering process. When they attempt we must 
deny to them any expert superiority that overrides arithmetic 
and common sense. 

I will assume that the value of the canal property that is offered 
for sale to the United States is not what it cost the Panama Canal 
Company to create it but the value of the work that is there to 
show for itself, m. by cubic yards, and estimated at a just 
and fair rate of cost, for excavation, haul, and embankment. 
The unit of prices adopted by the Commission for all earthwork 
remaining to be done settles the price of what has been done by 
the Panama Canal ae 95 

This is the only way that Congress can treat this cost price of 
the property so as to deal justly with taxpayers. To leave such a 
question to be decided by the caprice of engineers because they are 
experts in that science is to surrender the good of the country to 
their ideas of generous dealing, without reference to le or 
moral justice. In this case it is a concession to the capricious in- 
justice; that is, simply favoritism. 

That Commission made the estimate of the earthwork done by 
the Panama Canal Company inits present condition at $22,895,028. 
Then they proceeded to add 20 per cent to that sum for contin- 
gencies, and they again add 10 per cent for contingencies on top 
of contingencies, which they designateas omissions. They charge 
the United States 30 per cent on their own estimates to cover the 
doubts, it seems, of their measurements, if any were in fact made. 

They had plenty of time and money to make accurate measure- 
ments of the work for which we are to pay, but they made none. 

If we had to pay as high a rate for their doubts and omissions 
about the Bohio Dam, the canal would cost a fabulous sum. 

These contingencies and omissions run through the entire ac- 
count on that celebrated page 103 of their report. They are even 
added contingencies to the cost of the railroad stock, which 
they estimate at par of its face value, and for the maps and records 
han we aro sagas bs phy tin Persona Canal Oompeny $000 

en we are o pay the Panama pan — 
000 for a railroad diversion made for their „ the 
railroad will have to be removed from the line from which it was 
so diverted, and that second removal is charged to us in the ac- 
count at the sum of $1,267,500. 

The second removal must be made so as to pass around what 
will be Lake Bohio, if it is ever created. 

All this romance of arithmetical computation is called an en- 
gineer’s method of estimating the value of property to be pur- 
chased for ths United States. 

It all looks to me more like an effort to pad the sum we are to 
pay the Panama Canal Company until it reaches the round sum 
— 920,000,000, of which a large part is only a benevolent contri- 

on. 

The generosity of the Commission in d with financial 
questions is not strictly entitled to be conside as the dealing 
of experts on questions of finance, I beg leave to say. 

What is to be done in the distribution of the $2,000,000, with 
10 per cent added for contingencies and omissions, that we are to 
pay for maps and records, I have no means of ascertaining. As 
to that we are left alone to conjecture. There is no schedule of 
the precious works of art. 

Some of the engineer officers of the Panama Canal Company 
have been very active for two years past in lecturing shtorigh the 
larger cities of the United States in opposition to the Hepburn 
bill and in the severe disparagement of the Nicaragua route. 

Several of those lectures have been sent me by mail, and I have 
even had the honor to receive calls from the gentleman who has 
led in these exercises, until recently, when that exalted branch 
of business has been turned over to some of the most distinguished 
members of the Isthmian Canal Commission. 

Yesterday I found on my desk, in the Senate, the elegant and 
costly pamphlet I hold in my hand, which was written by that 
gentleman, and is entitled Comparative Characteristics (con- 
struction and operation) of Panama and Ni , prepared by 
2 po- Bunau-Varilla, formerly chief engineer of the Panama 

a mpany.” 

I have seen nothing so elegant in letterpress and illustration, 
unless it is the edition of the report of the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals, placed upon our desks, which is 


handsome enough to be the repository of the argument of the first- 


class New York railroad lawyer whose opinion is added to that 
report to give it the weight of his approval. I refer to Mr. 
Cromwell, who, it is said, has saved many a wrecked railroad 

his great skill as professional osteopathist—a 
for railroad companies—as to some of which he 


Canal Commission has pie approved, and recommended 
such a canal line as he depicted in his illustrations he will 
totally discredit the entire Commission and drive us to the sea- 
level plan on which this great engineer-lecturer wasted so much 
of his time and genius while he was chief engineer of the Panama 
Canal Company. 

He is also a stockholder in the company, and was finding great 
fault with M. Hutin as to his management. Hutin was too stiff 
and deliberate. Mr. Philippe Bunau-Varilla wanted small invest- 
ment and quick returns. 

If, added to his other labors, he had a part in engini the 
slump in the price of the property from $109,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
of which $2,000,000 is for maps and literature, with 10 per cent 
added for contingencies and omissions, it would be sad to think 
that his masterpiece of deception should not be paid for out of 
the map and literature fund that we are invited to tax our peo- 
ple to pay by passing the Spooner substitute before the Senate. 

But I suppose it is none of our business who is to get the $40,- 
000,000 when we get rid of it. We appear to be out for a sharp 
bargain, and will be satisfied if we can get the 3 and es- 
cape responsibility for the application of the funds by the alleged 
trustee with whom we are dealing. It may be too late in this era 
of business principles to grow spasmodic over W for it 
is now commonly said that nothing su ike success.” 

But in comparing the cost of the two canals in dollars and 
omitting such questions as the value of numerous lives and the 
transfer of our commerce, by driving our sailing ships around 
Cape Horn and dedicating the Panama route, to the exclusive use 
of the great companies that own the great steamers, I will state, 
in calculations that I believe to be sound and correct, that the 
Panama Canal is by far the most costly route to the people. I 
will take the padded estimate of $40,000,000 without reduction and 
add to it the cost of concessions and of maintenance on both routes 
and the length of voyages by each route and the time consumed 
in passing through each canal, and I will take the period of one 
hundred years for the time to be covered by the calculation. 

ee ee e ee P 
pro ease by Colombia is obligatory for period. Wi 
this explanation, I will proceed to present the calculations of the 
cost of the respective canals on the basis I have just stated. It 
can ae be changed except to the advantage of the Nicaragua 
route. 

I now present tables showing the cost of construction of each 
canal, as estimated by the Isthmian Canal Commission: 


First.—The cost of construction of each canal, as estimated by the 
Isthmian Canal Commission. 


Estimated cost of Panama Canal, with $40,000,000 


i Ci fs So eR Sage Sa eas RPL CS aS $184, 233, 858 
Estimated cost of Nicaragua Canalll 189, 864, 062 
Difference in favor of Panamaa 5, 630, 704 


Second. Ie items of the computed value of the work: done on the 
Panama Canal by the Panama Canal Company, showing the 
actual estimated value of each item and the percentage on each 
item allowed under the head of contingeenies. 


Computed value of work done on Panama Canal. 821, 020, 886. 00 
Computed value of work done on Chagres diver- 

WON Sano eset E Cae eee 178, 186. 00 
Computed value of work done on Gatun diversion 1,396, 456.00 


Computed value of railroad diversion (4 miles) 300, 000. 00 
dh legs A a me ee oe TC eRe 22, 895, 028. 00 
Contingencies, 20 per cent 4, 579, 005. 00 
gan i sear ae E oe ee ee 27, 474, 033. 00 
20 per cent of work done (821, 020, 386) 4, 204, 077. 20 
20 per cent Chagres diversion .....--------------- 35, 637. 20 
20 per cent Gatun diversion. nn 279, 291. 20 
20 per cent railroad diversion (4 miles)): 60, 000. 00 
Total for contingenciees 4, 579, 005. 60 
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Third.—Deduc’ the computed value of these items, without the 
reentage for contingencies, from $40,000,000, and it shows the 
Palance as follows: 
Estimated cost of Panama Canal 
Estimate of work done, and the Chagres, Gatun, and 
railroad. diversions... naoa 6 nose eaoh pani 


$40, 000, 000 
22, 895, 028 


17, 104, 972 
Fourth.—W hen the amount is stated as above, compute the in- 
terest for one hundred years at 3 per cent, and the interest on 
3 for one hundred years, and it shows the difference as 
‘ollows: 


Interest on $17,104,972 (difference), at 3 per cent, for 


OO VORIS soe e Sees Seen $51, 314, 916 
Interest on $40, 000, 000, at 3 per cent, for 100 years.. 120, 000, 000 
foreneee. eae N ES 68, 685, 084 


Fifth.—Computed interest at 3 per cent on the cost of the Panama 
Canal, as estimated by the Commission, for one hundred years 
and for eighty-six years. 

Estimated cost of Panama Canaalll 

Interest, at 8 per cent, for 100 years 

Interest, at 3 per cent, for 86 years 


The eighty-six years dates from the period allowed as to each 
canal, as the time when they will be completed, being fourteen 
years. 

Sixth.—Computed interest on the estimated cost of the Nicaragua 
Canal, at 3 per cent, for one hundred years and for eighty-six 
years. 

Estimated cost of Ni 6 

Interest, at 3 per cent, for 100 years 569, 592, 186 

Interest, at 8 per cent, for 86 years 489, 849, 206 

Seventh.—Computed interest on $40,000,000 for one hundred years 

and on $7,000,000 for the same period. 

Interest on $40,000,000 for 100 years, at 3 per cent. $120,000,000 

Interest on $7,000,000 for 86 years, at 3 per cent 21,000,000 
This $7,000,000 is the cash payment demanded by Colombia to 

cover the lease, at $500,000 per annum, during the fourteen years 

of construction. 

Eighth. Rental of the Panama Canal, at $500,000 per annum, 

or eighty-six years, and of the Nicaragua Canal, at $35,000 per 
annum, for one hundred years. 

Rental of Panama Canal, at $500,000 per annum, for 
IO fg ERR as ES eps RB a oh ee 

Rental of Nicaragua Canal, at $35,000 per annum, for 
r r an nn 


$189, 864, 062 


$43, 000, 000 
8, 500, 000 


46, 500, 000 
Ninth.—Computed cost of maintenance for each route, as estimated 
the Isthmian Canal Commission for eighty-six years, and 
the difference. 
Estimated cost of maintenance, Nicaragua Canal, for 
r e anne 8283, 
Estimated cost of maintenance, Panama Canal, for 
OB FONE E A E SN N N 


800, 000 
172, 000, 000 


111, 800, 000 


Tenth.—On the above basis, I state the cost of each route at the 
end of one hundred years: 
NICARAGUA CANAL. 


Natininted Cog. Ad ane as aa $189, 864, 062 
Interest, at 3 per cent, for 86 year 489, 849, 186 
Rental, at $35,000 per annum, for 100 years 3, 500, 000 
Maintenance for 86 years 283, 800, 000 
CTTTATTTTTTC—... 967, 013, 248 
PANAMA CANAL. 

FCC 2 coor secon ee oya a en S eE $184, 233, 358 
Interest, at 3 per cent, for 86 year 475, 293, 620 
Rental, at $500,000 per annum, for 86 years 43, 000, 000 
Interest on $7,000,000 for 100 years 21, 000, 000 
Maintenance for 86 years 172, 000, 000 
895, 526, 978 

Interest, at 3 per cent, on $40,000,000 for 14 years 16, 800, 000 
otek PONAD- ATA SR 912, 326, 978 
Total NiGgr@Rus 22. e - bance 967, 013, 248 
DiPGrenos.-~ sacs cusususcuccccenscuscesvacuus 54, 686, 270 


Deduct from the above balance the following: 


Ratiroad diversion’ ʃ•a $300, 000 
Interest for 100 years 900, 000 
Contingencies, at 20 per cent 4, 579, 005 
Interest for 100 years 13, 737, 015 
Maps and records 2, 000, 000 
Interest for 100 years 6, 000, 000 
Dll awe en Se ee $27, 516, 020 
Difference in cost in favor of Panama 27, 170, 250 


Calculating separately every item in all this great account with 
interest at 3 per cent, on both sides of the account, 3 per cent for 
Nicaragua and 3 per cent for Panama, it foots up at the bottom, 
at the end of a hundred years, upon that basis, 827,170,250, in 
favor of Panama. That is assuming that all of the statements 
and all of the calculations made by the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion are proper. 

To offset this sum in the dealings of one hundred years, the 
Nicaraguan route has the entire patronage of the sailing ships 
and the following items of advantage in the saving of time and 
money to all navigators that use that canal. 

The foregoing figures are the same that the Isthmian Canal 
Commission has included in its estimate of the cost of the con- 
struction and maintenance of the canals and the price of the con- 
cessions, including interest, on the items of cost as above stated. 

They show that at the end of one hundred years the difference 
of cost will be $54,686,270 in favor of Panama, if the estimates on 
page 103 of the report of the committee are adopted. If the rail- 

diversion, maps, and contingencies are omitted, the differ- 
ence will be $27,170,250. If the interest is computed for one 
hundred years on the round sum of $40,000,000, that item will 
amount to $160,000,000. The actual sum stated by the Commis- 
sion as the value of all the canal property and the multiplied con- 
tingencies is $39,956,836, not $40,000,000. The interest on this 
sum for one hundred years is $119,970,508, a difference of $11,- 

072,656 in one hundred years. This loose calculation is a gift to 

the Panama Canal Company of bod ei sum, when the compu- 

tation is extended over one hun years, and reduces the dif- 
ference in the cost of the routes to $9,109,594. 

Mr. President, I have ok Srna certain tables which I will intro- 
duce at this point, whic. ow one advantage in the tolls of the 
steamer trade alone in favor of Nicaragua that in one hundred 
years would wipe out this sum of $27,170,250 ten times over: 

The average of the distance, by each route, for steamers between 
New York, Key West, and New Orleans, on the Atlantic side, and 
San Francisco, and ascertain, in miles, what the difference is. 

Miles. 

Distance from New York to San Francisco via Panama... 5, 484 

Distance from New York to San Francisco via Nicaragua. 4, 907 

Distance from San Francisco to Key West via Nicaragua.. 3, 885 

Distance from San Francisco to Key West via Panama 4,895 

Distance from San Francisco to New Orleans via Nicara- 


Distance from San Francisco to New Orleans via Panama. 4,697 


QING 52s aed ees eS anne n eae bea Scout esasaesancedsannes 590 
Distance greater, Key West to San Francisco via Panama.. 588 
Distance greater, New York to San Francisco via Panama. 587 
Average greater via Panama 588 


Average greater distance via Panama, in time, 2 days and 10 
hours. 

Average greater via Panama, in time, for round trip, 4 days 
and 20 hours, and 1,176 miles. 

Estimating the average cost for 10-knot steamers at $150 per day, 
what is the difference in running expenses of a steamer on a 
round trip, going to San Francisco or the North Pacific? 

Cost of 10-knot steamer from New York to San Fran- 
cisco via Nicaragua, 20 days and 10 hours, at $150 


e r / $3, 062. 50 
Cost of same via Panama, 22 daysand 20 hours, at $150 
TOE GB coc O sass E Smad ova iee Sanam eraane , 425, 00 
Cost of round trip via Nicaragua 6,125.00 
Cost of round trip via Panama ----.--...-..---------- 6, 850. 00 
e ee nena sea noosa eae 725.00 


The difference in time between the Nicaragua and the Panama 
canals is equal to 9.5 per cent in favor of Nicaragua. So that 
in the same time there 100 steamers are passing through Panama 
109.5 would pass through Nicaragua. 


Miles, 
Distance from Brito to Panama _.-.........-..-.----.------ 577 
Distance from Greytown to Colon --..-_-.--..-------------- 548 
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Speed of vessels (steam and sailing) estimated at 10 knots per 


our. 

Estimating the average burden of steamers at 2,000 tons, how 
many 55 have to pass through either canal to pay 
$8,000,000 in tolls, at $1 per ton, in one year? ; 

The number of steamships averaging 2,000 tons each uired 
to pass through either canal annually to pay 88, 000, 000 in tolls, at 
$1 per ton, equals 4, 000 Ships. 

If 4,000 steamers are destined to North Pacific ports in one year, 
they will gain per trip $362.50 each in expense of passage via 
Nicaragua as against Panama, which would equal $1,460,000. 

If 4,000 steamers sailing from New York to the west coast of 
South America via Nicaragua will save a distance of 548 miles, 
the difference between Greytown and Colon, equal to two days 
and six hours, at $150 per day, this will be $337.50 additional ex- 

ense per ship; which will, for 4,000 ships, equal $1,350,000. 
is is the amount the Commission estimates as annually greater 
for maintenance of the Nicaragua than the Panama Canal. 

A sailing ship of 1,000 tons burden from New York to San 
Francisco, assuming the same speed to be made (10 knots per 
naur) and the sailing directions of the Hydrographic Office to be 
observed: 


From San Francisco to New York via Panama (al- 
lowing 10 days delay in the doldrums), 32 days 


and 20 hours, at $75 per dag $2, 462. 50 
The same estimate via Nicaragua -..-.._..--.-.--- 1, 531. 25 
Difference in favor of Nicaragua 961.25 


Difference on 8,000 ships per year of 1, 000 tons each. 7, 690, 000. 00 


The same vessels bound for the western coast of South Amer- 
ica, allowing the same number of days for both in the doldrums, 
via Nicaragua, two days and six hours, at $75 per day, saving by 
seer of difference in distance from Greytown to Colon of 

168.75. 

Now, it is here clearly shown that while 100 vessels are passing 
through the Nicaragua Canal, in the same time 90 would pa 
through the Panama Canal on a voyage from New York, Key 
West, or New Orleans to San Francisco as the initial and destined 
points. On steamers of 2,000 tons each this would show a differ- 
ence of 20,000 tons, which, at $1 per ton, will equal $20,000 in 
favor of Nicara tolls over the Panama. 

Again, it shows that the Panama could not accommodate mo 
than two or three vessels on the canal at the same time. Calling 
the Nicaragua 183 miles, it would appear safe for 20 vessels to be 
on the canal at the same time. The opportunity for berth room 
in Lake Nicaragua is an immense advantage in passing a fleet 
through that canal. 

Vessels via Panama would be obliged to wait at both ends of 
the canal for their chance to get through, while the Nicaragua 
route would be able to hold all ships that would be liable to want 
pee? at one time, even if it were a great fleet of war ships. 

hese conditions, in connection with the fact that Nicaragua is 
farther east and north (and seven-tenths of commerce will be 
north and not south of Nicaragua), the econmics in saving of 
time and money to the carrier is a consideration of vital impor- 
tance. 

So, on the calculations I have made, with perfect fairness and 

rfect correctness I am sure, based upon the estimates of the 

thmian Canal Commission, the sup advantage in favor of the 
Panama route is wi out by various items of profit that we will 
acquire by sailing ships going through the Nicaragua route and 
also by the time uired between San Francisco and New Or- 
leans, Key West, or New York, which three points indicate the 
average distance which would be sailed by a steamer or by a sail- 
ing ship between the coast of the Atlantic and the coast of the 
Pacific, 

I do not care now, Mr. President, to go further into this subject 
than to reproduce a statement which I made at a former day of 
this session on the subject of the maintenance of the canal. There 
is a remarkable history, which I have stated in what I am about 
to put into the RECORD, about the ascertainment of the cost of 
maintenance. The Commission seem to have had a great struggle 
with themselves about it and got into such confusion, such en- 
tanglement, that they finally refused to report any items that 
comprised the estimate. They have made this report here, with 
all this vast array of appendixes, without presenting to Congress, 
and to the engineers of the world, the items upon which they base 
this extravagant and utterly unsupported charge for the mainte- 
nance of both canals. 

How did that happen? It happened by the Commission adopt- 
ing the wholly extravagant idea that they would organize for this 
canal when it was built and while it was being built a form of 
government which would be quite sufficient for a State, and 
much larger, very much larger, in its expenses than the State of 
Alabama, or, I believe, any other State, except some of those 


States like Illinois or Pennsylvania or New York or Massachu- 
setts, that have large cities located within their boundaries. 

This top-heavy grandeur in their estimates, I am glad to say, 
does not fall within the rules that substitute expert opinions for 
facts and rational conclusions in business matters. 

Congress can not entertain the thought that an isthmian canal 
is to be run at a cost that would be extravagant for a European 
principality. But there seems to be nothing that is too grand or 
romantic for engineers in the way of spending public money. 

They this grand plan by creating a supervisory commis- 
sion to reside in Washington City, to consist of seven members and 
to have salaries of $10,000 a yeareach. They are not required to 
visit the canal at all, but are to be located here for the popoe of 
making Popon nent to offices in the canal work and for the 
purpose of revising or supervising what is being done on the canal 
through reports made to them by whom? By the president of the 
canal, who is to have for his cabinet a number of officers, en- 
gineers, medical officers, lawyers, and navigators, allof whom are 
to receive very extravagant allowances. en they come to foot 
it up, it is a very great sum. 

How do they stem to have distributed that between the two 
canals? They givenorule. They give us no sort of guide for 
the distribution of it, but I can conceive of no other way in which 
they could have made the distribution except by the mileage of 
the canal. Inasmuch as it is 183 miles across at Nicaragua and 
47 or 49 miles across at Panama, the difference in cost of mainte- 
nance was estimated and regulated, it seems to me, by that 
one single fact. But I want to know why it is, and I want the 
Senate to answer the question when we get through this debate 
and come to voting, that the t Commission could not afford 
to make anything but a rough, round estimate for which th 
gave never one single item on which their judgment was : 

This is the point where the injustice to Nicara; is inflicted 
in the calculations of the Isthmian Canal Commission. This is 
even worse than the ding out of the $40,000,000 to be pan to 
the Panama Canal Company for contingencies mounted upon 
contingencies like compound interest; and for literature and 
maps like those that Monsieur Bucan-Varilla has so kindly laid 
upon our desks to prove the utter incompetency of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission. 

When we look at the Great Soo Canal, the Kiel Canal, the 
Manchester Canal, and the Suez Canal, and when we come to 
compare the cost of maintenance of those diffenent canals with 
the cost they have estimated here, we find they conduct those 
canals for one-third of the money that is charged here. It is the 
evident purpose of the Isthmian Canal Commission to make a great 
government for the canal, in which millions and millions of the 
money of the people of the United States shall be spent, instead 
of going to work like business men and ascertaining what would 
be a reasonable cost for the maintenance of the canal. 

Now, I will ask leave to insert in my remarks what I have here- 
tofore said to the Senate on the same subject, and I do it because 
I do not wish to repeat the tables I gave on that occasion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the matter will be printed in the Recorp, (See 
Appendix.) 


APPENDIX. 
[From Mr. Morgan's speech of April 17, 1902.] 
THE COST OF MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF THE CANALS, 

I will allude to the expenses charged to the respective routes 
for operating expenses and the maintenance of way, to add only 
a few observations that need to be made. 

Under this head there are no items given in the report of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission as to which a computation can be 
made in order to test the accuracy of their estimates, or the cost 
of maintaining and operating any other canal as an approximate 


criterion. 

The cost of maintenance, per mile, of the Suez Canal is $13,000; 
of the Kiel Canal, $8,600, and of the St. Marys Canal from $46,000 
to $60,000 per mile. 

The St. Marys Canal is only 1} miles long and has all the advan- 
tages of concentration. At the rate of $1 per ton, its income 
during the eight months it is open during the year would be 
more than $30,000,000. It is the force employed in handling the 
traffic in the open months that costs so heavily. 

The basis of these estimates was discussed by the Commission, 
butit was not given in their final report, because it was not agreed 
upon. It was produced by Colonel Ernst, on his examination, 
and is found in his deposition on pages 687 to 698 of the hearings, 

The scheme of government is elaborate, even grand, and is quite 
ample in officials and salaries for the government of a common- 
wealth. It consists of a supreme board of control, at Washing- 
ton, and an engineering department, A, with a governor at a 
salary of $15,000, and the other salaries are correspondingly high 
for fiye other departments. 
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The risk of life in the climate of Panama may excuse this ex- 


travagance for that canal, but it is without jus tion for Nica- 
ragua. The following summary of these items will show the 
great magnitude of this plan: 
THE SALARIES OF FIVE MEMBERS OF THE SUPREME BOARD OF CONTROL 
AND THEIR SUBORDINATES IS NOT GIVEN. 
Annual cost of maintenance of both canals, 


ANNUAL COST OF MAINTENANCE, ANNUAL COST OF MAINTENANCE, 
NICARAGUA CANAL. PANAMA CANAL, 


Salaries, etc., of governor . 800 | Salaries, etc., governo 000 
Engineerin, Sopertment. A: . ineering department, A: w, 
268 employees 187,780 employees 
( B97, . 
P 100, Supplies „ 
T per cent depreciation 620,522 T per cent depreciation 47,872 
. 1,305, 712 Total „ 77, 012 
Transit d. ent, B: Transit department, B: 
890 vet 3 346, 160 158 employees. 142, 840 
Plant. ie EER 820,500 Plant oi PRES 
A %%% Net 
Medical rtment, C 


Finance department, D Finance department, D: 
15 employees 27,200 | Iemployees 
upplies ------------=+.. 500 Supplies ...........-...- 
G 2 | ee aes 
epartm : department, E: 
lan cep — 3 18,200 % s 5 NS Bas a 
Supplies --........-.---- 500 Win 
o 18.00 Total. 
Police department. F. Police department, F: 
443 pon er ES, pase 500, 800 213 employees 241, 100 
80 horses, at — * 7,500 40 — got $250...... = 10, 
con Gen pense 
Saied States 100,000 United States . 100, 000 
Total 608,300 C 851,100 
Grand total. 8,350,000 Grand total 2, 024, 174 


The law department of Panama is put at $15,300, for providin 
the legal regimen for 35,000 resident People, while it is put at $18,7 
at Ni where not more than 2,000 people now reside. 

The 3 is put at 8251, 100 at Panama, where there 
are 33, y people to control, and at $508,300 at Nicaragua, 
to Ne population of 2, 000, quite orderly and peace- 
able e. 8 

The finance department is put at $27,700 at Ni and 
$27,300 at Panama. The amount of money to be received in tolls 
is ap eres to be the cause of this discrimination against Nicara- 


0 of the à 
a The —.— 3 is made to cost 8125, 000 at Nicaragua, 


lation of maintaining an isthmian canal and then retired from 
observation for future use. 
THIS STATELY PROGRAMME FOR WORKING A CANAL AS IF IT WAS A KING- 

DOM IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THESE TREMENDOUS ESTIMATES OF EXPENSES, 

It is in this programme that the idea had its origin that $2,024,174 
was required for maintenance and operation of the canal at Pan- 
ama and that $3,350,822 is required for the canal at Nicaragua. 
The difference of $1,826,664 is ample to operate either canal, if we 
accept the experience of the Suez Canal, the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal, or any other canal between great bodies of water. 

It is 5 to know or safely to conjecture by what rule 
or principle the Isthmian Canal Commission fixed the charges of 
maintenance and operation of the canal at Nicaragua or com- 
pared them with those of the Panama Canal. For engineering, 
police, sanitation, and general contingencies their estimate of the 
cost of construction of the canal is $31,644,010. This evidently 
includes all the plant that is needed for these , and for 
a canal completed and equipped. Then they add other sums for 


640 | as if they would all disa; 


oop | calculation has been made, 


plant, for the maintenance of all the canal purposes, for keeping 
the canal in good order, and for vessels and other appliances 
needed for such service, 

_ The contingencies charged to the Nicaragua Canal are $558,470 
in this plan of government, and those charged to the Panama 
Canal are $337,362, a difference of $221,118 annually, while the 
steam tugs, ins on steamers, dredges, pile drivers, tugs, scows, 
pilot boats, naphtha launches, canoes, and saddle horses, which in 
their nature can not be reasonably expected to be resupplied each 
year, are charged at full cost, which is very great, for each year, 
after a single year of service. 

These estimates, which are far too extravagant and are so 
loosely made, and these salaries and pay rolls, which are very ex- 

msive, account in great part for the charge of $3,350,822 to the 

icara; Canal for maintenance and operation, when the Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics, in December, 1900, said in an official 
bulletin of that date: 

There are no locks on the Suez Canal, but the channel is through drift: 
sand 8 part of its length. The entrance to the barbor of Port Sai 
onthe Mediterranean, intercepts the drift of sand disc from the Nile 
ied along the coast by the easterly current. tion in 


and carri e na 
which steamships can make full if they choose is longer than the entire 
le of the Suez Canal. The line of canalization on land at Nicara 

53.50 miles, only about half that of the Suez Canal, and only 6 miles r 
than the Panama Canal, all of which is artificial canal. 

Suez has 100 miles of navigation through an artificial channel, and Panama 
has 47 miles, while Ni has 63 miles of artificial channel and 120 miles 
of river and lake navigation in which there are no l . On this state of 
facts it is im ible that any reason can be stated why it should require 
$18,310 per to maintain 183 miles of canal, of which only 63 miles is of 


actual canalization, when the cost per mile of the Suez Canal is $13,000, and 
that canal is dug entirely through desert sands, which blow into it and 
make constant ging necessary to keep it open. 


That is the official statement of your Government, which knocks 
the estimate of the canal commissioners into dust. Nobody is 
responsible for that but your Government. 

It is beyond all reason and experience that the more than 100 
miles of deep water on the route of the Nicaragua , where 
there is no lock and where a dredge will never be used, should be 
charged annually with $1,741,400 for cost of maintenance and 
operation. It is on this absurd conjecture that this erroneous 
When this sum of $1,741,400 is sub- 
tracted from the estimate of $3,350,822, made by the commis- 
sioners, it still leaves $1,611,422 to be applied to maintenance and 
operation, which is still more than is expended annually on the 
Suez Canal for those purposes by the sum of $311,422, which is 
more than the estimates of the ian Canal Commission for 
operating and taking care of the locks, with 20 per cent added 
for contingencies. = 

The uncertainty of the situation as to the cost of maintenance 
and operation of the canal, created by this effort to fabricate a 
great and expensive system for its government and control, has 
introduced into this subject an element of doubt and confusion 
of a serious character. 

It would not have existed if the commissioners, at the time they 
made this report, had been confronted with the $40,000,000 propo- 
sition of the Panama Canal Company. They then had no doubt 
that this company was acting sincerely in the statement that 
$109,000,000 was the sum, below which, they would not sell the 
ditch, the maps, and the railroad stock, with the right, without 
objection from them, to purchase new concessions from Colombia; 
and they had no special reasons for closely estimating the cost of 
maintaining and erie am, hg canal, as to which there must 
always be a margin of dou 

The effort was made, on a plan of t amplitude, to institute 
avery aay government for the , but it failed in committee, 
and was not sent to the President with their report, and it is this 
abortive scheme that is now presented as the estimate of great 
engineers, carefully made, as to the difference of the cost of main- 
tenance and operation as between the two routes. 

The number and salaries of the official corps, the cost of the 

lant, to be renewed annually, and the contingencies, have no 
actual relation to the experience of governments in respect of other 
canals. They are arbitrary suggestions, and are not calculations 
based on facts that are even alluded to as supporting the Blan. 

The following statements in the deposition of Colonel Ernst 
sufficiently exp. the situation: 

The CHAIRMAN. About what is the population of Panama? 

Colonel ERNST. About 20,000, I i 

The CHAIRMAN. And about how much in Colon? 

Colonel Ernst. About five or six thousand. 

— TOTAN Is Lense ay Sonan 8 of French citizens or 
9 Ernst. Well, I fancy not. Of course, most of the people that we 


saw were French. They were the officers of the canal company, but I donot 
think there are many outside of those officials. 
The CHAIRMAN. Are there many French residents in that part of the 


untry, in those cities? 
Colonel Ernst. I did not see ay 

The CHAIRMAN. In the sanitation that is necessary on the Panama route, 
would oe that it was safe without including the city of Panama andthe 


Si Colon? 
onel Enxsr. No; I can not say that I think it would be safe 


co 
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The CHAIRMAN. How far is tho city of Panama from the line of the canal Additional statement of Col. Oswald H. Ernst: 
n Colonel 5 3 miles. 8 ps ou got the paper I referred to? 
8 miles wide? n That would be included in the canal EST if they were SFS O T 


we AIRMAN. W. y 
include it in order to preserve the „ or whatever 


from tation, on the Panama route 
ERNST. K think the result would undoubtedly be better with it. It 
is a question of degree. You certainly could not here the same sanitary 


state there without that city as you can with it 
The CHAIRMAN, That would apply Sarat yell to Colon? 
Colonel Ernst. Yes; Daa Coon is nearly arent. BEE the Panama Railroad 


Compan: paoa Boe ou buy the ci 
The y: t4 2 — Bee 11 


CHAIR™M. isa eee bore, 9 
that we ht it . got the title to rt the property tha that 
the hands of the railroad company and under concessions from Ung oes ha ie 
would oe still = pam to have the control of it in order to accomplish this 

ones 5 I think 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, ita would be also necessary to have the control of it 
for police purposes? 

Colonel Ernst. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. What sort of a population is there at Colon and at 


Panama? 
Colonel ERNsT. Well, I could not say that it was a ve; order of 
ulation. Lai et nz into very close Some set E UA TETT Heat it. I wo 


Sa) 6 . order of ple, a great man 
the . ble there, sf 


AIRMAN. 
Colonel Ernsr. Yes, 
CHAIRMAN, They are a turbulent people, too, are they not? 
Colonel Ernst. I would say they are; yes, sir. 

The 8 to manage atthe ae 
Colonel ERNST. ey are ig: 1 time; yes, 
The CHAIRMAN. And they are insurrectiona: 

Ernst. Yes, sir. 
‘The CHAIRMAN. We have had several occasions when we have had to send 


your estimate of the maintenance of 
the Panama + Canal, thes: 3 expenses DE maintenance and press vasions ang 
8 ais ppose you all of those elements into consideratio: 


zs — 5 Note ee and the police control of 


my great = 3 a force necessary renee ine, SE 


N. the railroad? 
Colonel ERNST. And the railroad. The general which would be 
some little way off, bably, from the canal. Wen 
The CHAIRMAN. But you made your estimate on the number of men that 
Vonia provahiy beemployed in the navigation and management of the canal 


Colonel Ernst. Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN. You did not include in it the citizenship of these cities? 
Qaan Enxsr. No, sir. 
he CHAIRMAN. Could you name here the appendix that contains those 
eotinntect ‘We have been very much at a loss to find out about Te; 


Colonel Ernst. We did not publish those, because it is retical; 
we felt that we could not defend every 5 of a 1 f — there 
were errors ways. You can conceive ting up of 


such an organization ata a fora prat work Be ere Ant, must actu- 

practi I mean it must be adjusted. There 

are 8 those hier Se ore ve felt would err, some on one side and some 

on the other, and we thought that they would correct each other; but doing 

it the same for lines we thought it was a fair comparison. 

The CHAIRMAN. You made a comparison in your own minds, based u 
facts that you yourselves had observed on the line or had learned from o 

but you did not make up an itemized statement and balance sheet 


between the cost of ce on the one route and the other? 
Colonel Ernst. Oh, yes; we went through this organization for both canais. 
Of course the the same general control. The govern- 
board e Panama and also the 


departments would a all be the same. Now, when it came to the num- 


ber of posie you would have to have for police force, there would be more 
on the Nicaraguan on the Panama. We would have to have more 
engineering divisions. 


The CHAIRMAN. What I wanted to get at is whether the items were put 
down on the list. 

Colonel Ernst. Oh, I haye got them ali, and I would be very glad to show 
them to you. I have not got them here to-day, but I can bring them if you 
wish to see them. 

The CHAIRMAN. ee were not published? 

Colonel Ernst. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ne. would bey: 
because we have had a great 8 oe 

Colonel — It is one of th 

m to attack, because they are 3 oda 
two lines. 

The CHAIRMAN. You will furnish them to us? 

Colonel ERNST. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then I will not go any further into that question. 


ou will furnish us with them, 

ty 42 e at the items of the estimate. 
that we are perfectly aware is 
but they are identical for 


would like much to have ae into the record. 
It may become ve 89 11 2755 ca. canal should be b ail. 
Colonel Ernst. It is very The reason we did not pub- 
F 
some ow ers. e 
other. The co: ho 


lows: 
TENTATIVE ORGANIZATION FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF 
THE CANALS, 
I, NICARAGUA CANAL. 
Supreme control to rest in a board of five members, located in Washing- 
The p ulea of She DANIL Oe, 

1. To make regulations for the government of the canal, 2 the 
tariff of navigation rules, E |, in short, all 
rules req for the operation and maintenance of the canal. 

2. To naka or i all appointments, the salary of which equals or ex- 
T mon 
ates or approve all contracts. 
4 To — * all money accounts before transmitting them to the Treasury 


Tho 8 expenses ot the board may be at 000. 
Organization on the Isthmus.—The pai — control 2280 vested in a gov- 
0 0 patin À his R at wa town, where the general offices will 
ocat 


inch the re oe na storehouses, and the 
pein public eu bo with he lets m and sale or rental of lands. 
Transit department, ation of the canal, the as- 
sessment of dues, the — — 0 the | ports, — ing light-houses, and the 
operation of telegra) — and telephone 
C. Medical ent, cha with the hospital and other medical 
and sani tion service 


d 
service, including rt, quarantin itary 
mange department. c with the coll n of dues, payment of 
De Si ~ rtm ro Pit th Ê h min 
w de: ent, € e supervision o suc or couxts 
be established 3 and with all legal mat 


th the 33 of order and with 


the management of the armed force for tha 

governor,—The governor will orders to the 132 departments, 
will to the of control, and conduc ndence 
with and wili make frequent inspection of all paris canal. 
Attached to his 8 Will be a pecretery two clerks, two messengers, and 
one jon steamer, spel ter to be available tor other officials 


A board of five members in Washington, for the government of 


ha Philippine „with salaries corresponding with those of 
e Isthmian Canal Commission of $60,000 a ae, would be 
quite as safe and useful as this pF gar posed board would be for the 
government of an isthmian and probably more expeditious 
in geng: through with their work, 
salaries are named for this supreme board of control, and 
the only precedent we have on that point is that it would cost not 
less than $60,000 each year. 

The estimated contingencies of $558,470 for the Nicaragua 
route and $337,362 for the Panama route, in all $895,832, in- 

cluded in the cost of this plan of canal government, would safely 
cover the estimate of $60,000 and provide living salaries for the 
five members of the board of supreme control, and still leave 
enough to pay the salary of the governor, at $15. 000 per annum, 
and his official staff, and for a steamer for their use, which is- 
summed up at $39,300 per annum. The total annual expense of 
the supreme board of control and of the governor's executive 
department is not to be less than $783,000 in the plan proposed 
for the government of the canal. This plan, although it was not 
adopted, is the actual basis of computation of the cost of the 
maintenance and operation of this canal. 

Yet it is no hazardous venture to assert that, with a good, 
honest, industrious, and reliable engineer at the head of the en- 
terprise, this array ‘of salaried officials could be with 
ar more safely than they could be employed in the conduct of 
the wor 

It has required the estimates that were made for this novel, 
extravagant, and dangerous plan of canal government to support 
the estimates of the Commission for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of these canals, which have no support in the actual experi- 
ence of any other canal in the world. 

An argument against the Nicaragua Canal based on such esti- 
mates has no just support in fact and no sanction in the history 
of any other canal. 

I beg the attention of Senators to a careful consideration of 
these estimates and the failure of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
to furnish, in their report, orn the data on which they are based. 
It is in these estimates and in the inflation of the valno of the 
property they advise us to buy from tha Panama Canal Company 
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that is alone to be found their last report in favor of Panama 


after they made two reports and a solemn statement to 
a committee of the Senate of the same import. 


SPANISH WAR CLAIMS, 


Mr. TILLMAN. If there is nothing else pressing at the mo- 
ment, I should like to have unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(H. R. 3641) for the allowance of certain claims for ea taken 
for military purposes within the United States during the war 
with Spain, reported by the Secretary of War in accordance with 
the requirements of an item contained in the sundry civil appro- 
8 act approved June 6, 1900, authorizing and directing the 

retary of War to investigate just claims against the United 
States for private property taken and used in the military service 
within the limits of the United States, etc. It is an omnibus 
claims bill in which a good many citizens of my State are inter- 
ested. The chairman of the committee, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. WARREN], was going to call it up, but he left the 


Chamber a ean de I should like to ask unanimous consent to 
call it up and have it passed. Ido not think there is any objec- 
tion to it. 


By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Claims was, under 
the head of Florida,” on page 3, after line 2, to insert: 

To J. H. May, $500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 14, before the word 
seventeen,“ to strike out the name Montgomerty ” and insert 
‘*Montgomery;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

To J. R. Montgomery, $17.50. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 20, before the word 
„dollars,“ to strike out “‘ eighty-five ” and insert one hundred 
and twenty-five; ’’ so as to make the clause read: 

To J. W. Golden, $125. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 7, to insert: 

To S. Seisel, $10. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Iowa,“ page 5, 
after line 19, to insert: 

To George Spaulding, $25. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 20, to insert: 

To Mrs, S. Clark, $162. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 15, before the name 
„Williams,“ to strike out the letter T“ and insert F;“ so as 
to make the clause read: 

To James F. Williams, $90. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 10, before the word 
three,“ to strike out the name Benzier and insert ‘‘ Breni- 
zer; so as to make the clause read: 

To F. L. Brenizer, $300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 14, before the word 
„cents“ to strike out five“ and insert fifty; so as to make 
the clause read: 0 

To Belle V. Brant, $6.50. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAY. I desire to ask the Senator in charge of the bill if 
there is a claim in it in favor of W. A. Huff, of Macon, 

Mr. WARREN. There are some 300 claims embraced in the 
pill, and I should have to refer to the bill to ascertain. 

Mr. CLAY. I have just received a telegram stating that there 
was a claim of that kind in the bill, and asking me to have it 
stricken out. 

Mr. WARREN. The clerks can look at the claims under the 
headline of Georgia.” I will say, while the clerks are searching 
for it, that this bill is composed alone of such claims as have been 
certified here from a board in the War Department, as provided 
by law. 

Mr. CLAY. I understand; but Mr. Huff, who would be the 
beneficiary, has telegraphed me requesting that the item be 
stricken from the bill. ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Georgia 
repeat the name? 

. CLAY. W. A. Huff. x 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read what 

he finds on the subject. 


The Secretary read as follows: 

To W. A. Huff, $304, 

Mr. CLAY. If it is in order, I move to strike out that item. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


CONSIDERATION OF UNOBJECTED PENSION BILLS, ETC. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President. I now renew my request 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of unobjected pen- 
sion cases and bills to correct military records. 

Mr. HOAR, For what length of time does the Senator ask that 
such bills shall be considered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a notice given for a 


jal ie at 4 o’clock. 

Mr. INGER. Yes; notice for a special purpose has been 
given at 4 o’clock. I thought it very likely that it would take 
pretty nearly all of the time ap to that hour. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well; I shall not object to the request of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, but I should like to say that the 
anti-injunction bill, so called, a measure which has n ve 
carefully considered by the Committee on the Judiciary, an 
which has been the subject of a good deal of interest in many 

of the country, should at some time be considered. I should 

ve called it up this afternoon if I could have obtained the floor 
before the Senator from New Hampshire did, had the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], who has taken some interest in it 
on the committee, been present. I therefore aan ed ive notice 
now, without objecting to the request of my honorable friend, that 
Is take some convenient time to ask the Senate to consider it. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have not yet obtained consent. 

Mr. CULBERSON. With reference to the request of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, I hope he will make the request so as 
to apply to the entire Calendar and not confine it to pension and 
war-record cases. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. TheSenator from New Hamp- 
shire asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of unobjected pension cases and bills to correct military 
records. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
to me? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota if 
the bill he desires to call up does not occasion debate. 


A. M. DARLING, ADMINISTRATOR, 


Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(S. 587) for the relief of A. M. Darling, administrator. It will 
not take any time; it is a very short bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. It proposes to pay $1,974 in full to A. M. Darling, of 
Douglas County, Minn., for depredations committed on the prop- 
erty of the late Andreas Darling, in 1862, by the Sioux TAANS, 
of Minnesota, which amount shall be ry oe against and de- 
ducted from the forfeited annuities of said Indians now held by 
the United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

PRISCILLA R. BURNS, 


Mr. WARREN. I wish to call up a bill which was partly con- 
sidered the other day. I think it was read. It is Senate bill 4517, 
and it is early on the Calendar. 

The 3 read the bill (S. 4517) for the relief of Priscilla 
R. Burns; and by unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, 5158 to its consideration. It proposes to pa 
87.987 to Priscilla R. Burns, widow of the late Gen. William W. 
Burns, deceased, in full payment of the balance due him for 
. on 3,195 tents used by the United States Government. 

he bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


KATIE A. NOLAN, 


Mr. GALLINGER. I promised to yield to the Senator from 
Texas for a bill which he says will not occasion debate. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask for the present consideration of the 
bill (S. 4808) for the relief of Katie A. Nolan. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 
It oy gray to pay to Katie A. Nolan, of San Antonio, Tex. , $800, in 

of the difference 1 due to her as a stamp clerk at the post- 
office at San Antonio, Tex., 


between the salary actually received 
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by her and the amount of salary to which she was entitled by 
law from July 1, 1889, to July 1, 1893. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first pension bill on the 
Calendar will be proceeded with. 


WILLIAM F, BOWDEN. 


The bill (H. R. 13178) granting a pension to William F. Bowden 
was consid as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
paos on the pension roll the name of William F. Bowden, late of 

pany K, Fourth Regiment Virginia Volunteer Infantry, war 
with Spain, and to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FREDERICK W. WILLEY, ALIAS WILLIAM F. WILLEY. 


The bill (S. 5944) 8 an increase of pension to Frederick 
W. Willey, alias Willi F. Willey, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. ed i to place on the pension roll the 
name of Frederick W. Willey, alias William F. Willey, late of 
United States Navy, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS H. DEVITT. 


The bill (H. R. 10794) granting a pension to Thomas H. Devitt 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
pieco on the pension roll the name of Thomas H. Devitt, the 

elpless and dependent son of Thomas Devitt, late of Company 
D, One 1 and eighty-seventh Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JULIA B. SHURTLEFF. 


The bill (H. R. 13063) granting an increase of pension to Julia 
B. Shurtleff was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
roposes to place on the pension roll the name of Julia B. Shurt- 
eff, widow of Edward S. Shurtleff, late acting master, United 
States Navy, and to pay her a pension of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and pxssed. 


ELLA B. S. MANNIX. 


The bill (H. R. 13683) granting an increase of pension to Ella 
B. S. Mannix was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Ella B. S. Man- 
nix, widow of Daniel Pratt Mannix, late captain, United States 
Marine Corps, and to pay her a pension of $30 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FLORIAN V, SIMS. 


The bill (H. R. 5146) granting an increase of pension to Florian 
V. Sims was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Florian V. Sims, 
widow of Alexander Sims, late of Company G, Third Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $12 
per month, and $2 per month additional on account of the minor 
child of the soldier until such child shall have arrived at the age 
of 16 years, in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MOSES S. CURTIS. 

The bill (H. R. 8476) granting an increase of pension to Moses 

S. Curtis was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

to place on the pension roll the name of Moses S. Curtis, 

te of Company E, Fourteenth Regiment New Hampshire Vol- 

untcer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $14 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES E. MILLER. 

The bill (H. R. 2615) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
E. Miller was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
to place on the pension roll the name of Charles E. Miller, 

te of Company F, Fourth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lien of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


— 
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EMMA L. FERRIER. 


The bill (S. 8180) granting a pension to Emma L. Ferrier was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 6, after the word late,“ to strike out the 
letter ‘‘a;’’ in line 7, after the word er,” to strike out in 
the;” and in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
“ twenty-five” and insert twelve;“ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Emma L. Ferrier, widow 


of William A. Ferrier, late gunner, United States Navy, and pay her a pen- 


sion at the rate of $12 a month. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In the last line I move to strike out a 
and insert per; so as to read per month.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ROBERT d. SCROGGS. 


The bill (H. R. 6890) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
G. Scroggs was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Robert G. 
Scroggs, late assistant surgeon One hundred and thirty-seventh 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THOMAS FINEGAN, 


The bill (H. R. 10172) ting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Finegan was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Thomas Fine- 

, late second-class fireman, U. S. S. Housatonic, United States 
ayy, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY C. BICKERSTAFF. 

The bill (H. R. 14118) nting a pension to Mary U. Bicker- 
staff was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Mary C. Bickerstaff, 
widow of William J. Bickerstaff, late of Company E, Twelfth 
Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay her a pension 
of $8 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FANNIE REARDON. 


The bill (H. R. 14012) granting a pension to Fannie Reardon 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
lace on the pension roll the name of Fannie Reardon, widow of 
Patrick Reardon, alias Patrick Dunn, late of 88 B. Second 
Regiment New York Provisional Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay 
her a pension of $8 per month. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM F. ANGEVINE, 


The bill (S. 2283) granting an increase of pension to William 
F. Angevine was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 6, after the word late, to strike out of 
and insert *‘ captain;’’ and in line 8, before the word “ dollars,“ 
to strike out forty' and insert ‘‘ twenty;*’ so as to make the 
bill read: j 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of W i 
authorized and directed to place on ths pension roll eatijece te the provisos 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of William F. Angevine, lato 
captain Company K, Ninety-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay a pension at the rate of per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

JOHN M. BROWN. 


The bill (H. R. 12774) granting an increase of pension to John 
M. Brown was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of John M. Brown, 
late of Company E, Thirty-eighth Regiment Massachusetts Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and Company C, First Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and to pay him a pension of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM H. M’CARTER, 

The bill (H. R. 8109) ting an increase of pension to William 
H. eOr e was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
pro place on the pension roll the name of William H. 

c ke of Company D, Ta Regiment New Jersey Vol- 
—— Infantry, and Company A , Thirty-third Regiment New 

5 Infantry, an to pay him a pension of 817 per 
— in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
LUTHER d. EDWARDS. 


The bill (H. R. 14359) granting a pension to Luther G. Edwards 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
pe on the pension roll the name of Luther G. Edwards, late 

dsman, U. S. S. Lancaster, United States Navy, war with 


n. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


KATHARINE W. CLARKE, 


The bill (S. 5076) granting an increase of pension to Katharine 
W. Clarke was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 6, after the word of where it occurs the 
second time, to strike out the late;’’ and in line 7, after the word 
surgeon,“ to strike out of the;“ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., trie the 2 of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and ted to place on th e ject to the 

and limitations of the on laws, tue name of Ka W. Clar. widow 

of Henry K. Glatko; te surgeon Ten ent New York Volunteer 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she 


The amendments were 

The bill was reported to 
ments were concurred in 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

MARGARET TISDALE. 

The bill (H, R. 10255) granting a pension to Margaret Tisdale 
was considered as in Committee of the 8 It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Margare e, the e 
widow of Moses C. Bartlett, late of e B, Thirty-fifth Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pen- 
sion of 812 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EDWIN BECKWITH. 


The bill (H. R. 13378) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
5 was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
lace on eP roll the name of Edwin Beck- 
vit ama of Company K, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cav- 
alry, ‘and to pay him a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MARTHA ELIZABETH HENCH. 
The bill (S. 3238) granting a pension to Martha Elizabeth Hench 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 
That the Secretary of the 1 and he is hereby; authorized and 
on 


to. 
© Senate as amended, and the amend- 


to place the subject to the Ee ions ogee limita- 
88 late a the name 1 Ofte — ch 8 
Geor: ench, o mpan: 8 va 
88 tia a * pay 1 a papery at the rate te of $8 per 
month. 


The amendment was 
The bill was reported to the Sonate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
JAMES MEALEY. . 


The bill (S. 8644) granting 8 to James Mealey was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to sirike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is — — — — and di- 
rected to place on the pension roll, subject to the 4 and limitations 
of the pension laws, the name of James Mealey, late of Company K, Third 


Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and na Company ‘A, Sixth Regi. 
ment West V. olunteer Cavalry, and ro a pension at the rate Resi 
$20 per month in lien of that he is now receiv: 

The amendment was agreed to 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was con 


in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended so as to read: A bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Mealey.“ 
JOSEPH A. KERBEY. 


The bill (S. 5239) granting an increase of pension to Joseph O. 
Kerbey, alias Joseph A. Kerbey, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

7 of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to — on the pension roll, subject to the provisionsand limitations 
ws, the name of Joseph A. Kerbey, late second lieutenant, 

S a mnie States Army, and pay him 
— 8 lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
1171 to. be OPLE third reading, read 

e was orde ora reas 
the third time, and passed. . 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill granting an in- 

crease of pension to Joseph A. Kerbey.“ 
CHARLES E. PETTIS. 

The bill (H. R. 11327) jesz ay Hos increase of pension to Charles 

E. Pettis was considere mmittee of the Whole. It pro- 

to place on the 8 roll the name of Charles E. Pettis, 
Eto of Company E, Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Cayalry, and to pay him a pension of $40 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM W. H. DAVIS. 


The bill (H. R. 6414) granting an increase of pension to William 
W. H. Davis was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
roposes to place on the pension roll the name of William W. H. 
vis, late colonel One hundred and fourth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receivi 
The bill was reported to the Senate wit out amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


‘esate L. SHIOK, 


A increase of pension to Pierson 
in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to Bot e on the ion roll the name of Pierson L. Shick, 
late of Company G, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer ‘Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
GIBBONEY F. HOOP. 


The bill (H. R. 8457) ting an increase of pension to Gib- 
boney F. rie Ble considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
roposes to on the pension roll the name of Gibboney F. 

oop, late surgeon Eighty-fourth Re ee Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a on of $40 per month in lieu 
of that he is now recei 

The bill was reported to the Senate W amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MICHAEL HAYES. 


The bill (H. R. 6847) to correct the record of Michael Hayes 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
correct the military record of Michael Hayes, late of Company 
H, Sixty-ninth New York Infantry Volunteers, and to grant him 
an honorable discharge from such o tion and remove the 
charge of desertion standing against as a member thereof. 
But no pay, bounty, or other emoluments shall become due or 
payable by virtue of this act. 

e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ELIZABETH JACOBS, 


The bill (S. 4121) granting a pension to Elizabeth Jacobs was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was re from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments in line 7, after the word Massachusetts,“ to insert 
Colored Volunteer,” and in line 9, before the word “ dollars,” 
A out ‘‘ twelve’’ and insert ‘‘ eight;’’ so as to make tho 


a pension at the rate of $20 


The bill (H. R. 8780 
L. Shick * 3 


btm oa on the 
and — — of the 
8 Jacobs, late oman 
Volunteer Cavalry, Fee pay her a pension at the rate of S per month. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


JACOB SMITH. 


The bill (H. R. 12976) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Smith was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Jacob Smith, late 
of Company G, One hundred and seventh Regiment Ohio Volun- 
toer Infant , and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELIZABETH J. EAGON. 


The bill (H. R. 9710) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth J. Eagon was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 

roposes to place on the pension roll the name of Elizabeth J. 
Bacon: widow of Lafayette A. Eagon, late of Company. N, Sixth 
Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and to pay hera 
pension of $25 per month in lieu of that she is now recei Š 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

ELLEN W. RICE. 

The bill (H. R. 884) granting an increase of ion to Ellen W. 
Rice was considered as in Committee of the ole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Ellen W. Rice, widow of 
Francis G. Rice, late second lieutenant Company I, First Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of 
$15 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

e bill was re to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ORRIN J. WELLS. 

The bill (H. R. 5315) granting an increase of pension to Orrin J. 
Wells was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
„twenty“ and insert sixteen;“ so as to make the bill read: 

enact Secretary of the Interior be, and he is h 

erte tet seat 2 the 3 subject to the 5 
233 ͤ v 
sion at the rate o C 7 Pen 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

NELSON CHURCHILL. 

The bill (H. R. 8698) granting an increase of ion to Nelson 

Churchill was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 

poses to place on the pension roll the name of Nelson Churchill, 
Tate of Company D, Twenty-second Regiment Michigan Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to.a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHRISTOPHER S. STEPHENS. 

The bill (H. R. 12130) granting a pension to Christopher S. 
Stephens was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poe to place on the pension roll the name of Christopher S. 

phens, late of Captain Chapman’s . New Mexico 
Mounted Volunteers, and to pay hima pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
RICHARD d. WATKINS. 

The bill (H. R. 7922) granting an increase of pension to Rich- 
ard G. Watkins was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Richard G. 
Watkins, late ordinary seaman, United States Navy, war with 
Mexico, and to pay him a pension of $16 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN S. BONHAM. 

The bill (H. R. 13321) granting an increase of ion to John 

S. Bonham was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 


poses to pice on the pension roll the name of John S. Bon- | 8 


m, late of Company K, First Regiment California Volunteer 
Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES AUSTIN. 

The bill (H. R. 13017) granting an increase of 

Austin was considered as in Committee of the 


ion to James 
ole. It pro- 


poses to place on the roll the name of James Austin, late 
of Company B, Found Keghnent California Volunteer Infantry, 
Ghd x nae hia a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
EBENEZER W. OAKLEY. 


The bill (H. R. 12507) granting an inerease of pension to Eben- 
ezer W. Oakley was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,” to strike out 
tt forty” and insert thirty; so as to make the bill read: 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 
The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
RUFUS V. LEE, 


The bill (S. 1666) granting an increase of pension to Rufus V. 
Lee was consid as in Committee of the ole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Rufus V. Lee, late of 
Company B, Tenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THOMAS SWAN. 


The bill (H. R. 5145) granting an increase Sa seca to Thomas 
Swan was considered as in Committee of the le. Itp 
to place on the pension roll the name of Thomas Swan, late chief 
bugler, Twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and to 
pay him a pension of $16 per month in lien of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SUSAN WALKER, 


The bill (H. R. 12312) granting a ion to Susan Walker was 
considered as in Committee of the ole. It go to place 
on the pension roll the name of Susan Walker, the fons widow 
of James H. Crysler, late of ise ws B, Fourteenth Regiment 
moona Volunteer Infantry, and to pay hera pension of $12 

r month. 

P The bill wasreported totheSenate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM H, LESSIG. 
The bill (S. 2306) granting a pension to William H. Lessig was 
ee p haer os in O aitten of the Whole. 
The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to on pension subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, the name of William H. , late lieutenant-colonel 


ae Gente of $0] setae in lieu of that he is now recei 

The amendment was to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to William H. Lessig. 

MARIA V. STADTMUELLER. 


The bill (S. 3423) granting an increase of pension to Maria V. 
Stadtmueller was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the gainer Fai the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed — onan on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
on laws, the name of V. Stadtmueller, widow of Charles 
ueller, late of Cony A and H, Fifth ent United States 
Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that 

g. 


vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him apen- 


she is now rece 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the word dollars,“ I move to 
strike out twelve“ and insert ‘‘ sixteen;’’ so as to read at the 
rate of $16 per month.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported tothe Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 
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JUNE’ 14, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended so as to read: A bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to Maria V. Stadtmueller.“ 
JOHN A. EVELAND. 


The bill (H. R. 12408) granting an increase of pension to John 


A. Eveland was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
propos to place on the pension roll the name of John A. Eve- 

and, late of Company G, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordéred 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

RICHARD M. KELLOUGH. A 

The bill (H. R. 12724) granting an increase of pension to Rich 
ard M. Kellough was considered as in Committee of the Whole- 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Richard M. 
Kellough, late of oun wid D, Sixty-fourth Regiment Dlinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JACKSON L. WILSON. 

The bill (H. R. e an increase of pension to Jack 
son L. Wilson was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Jackson L. Wil- 
son, late of Company E, Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteer 
Mounted Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DAVID HAM. 

The bill (S. 5758) granting an increase of pension to David Ham 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike ont 
“thirty-six ” and insert twenty-four;’’ so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension 9 to the provisions 
en en nne eee ene cad ner 
Son at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. = 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

JOHN D. SULLIVAN. 


The bill (S. 4454) granting an increase of ion to John D. 
Sullivan was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to place on the pension roll, subject to the 8 and limitations 
of the pension laws, the name of John D. Sullivan, late of Company C, Second 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, the same to be paid to hi 
without deduction or rebate for former alleged overpayments or erroneous 
payments of pension. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. ‘ A 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

HARMAN SCRAMLIN. 

The bill (H. R. 6871) granting an increase of pension to Har- 
man Scramlin was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word *‘ dollars,” to strike out 
thirty“ and insert twenty-four;“ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


autho and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 


and limitations of the pension laws, the name of an Scramlin, late of 
Company D, Forty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $4 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. - 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

ESEK B. CHANDLER. 


The bill (H. R. 6991} granting an increase of pension to Esek B. 
Chandler was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 


1 to place on the pension roll the name of Esek B. Chand- 
er, late principal musician Fifty-second Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordtred 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

RACHEL BROWN. 

The bill (H. R. 954) granting an increase of pension to Rachel 
Brown was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Rachel Brown, 
widow of James Brown, late major Seventieth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $15 per monthin 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE W. BRADSHAW. 

The bill (S. 3315) nting an increase of pension to George W. 
Bradshaw was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to place on the pension roll, subject to the 5 und limitations 
of the pension laws, the name of George W. . late of Company K, 
First Regiment Kentucky Volunteers, war with Mexico, and Company F, 
One hun and forty-eighth ent Indiana Volunteer Infantry, an 
pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

HENRY WEAVER. ; 

The bill (S. 8715) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Weaver was considered as in Committee of the ole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
“thirty ” and insert twenty-four;“ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the Eo laws, the name 8 . ea ver, late of Com- 

‘olunteer 


pany F, Fifty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Infantry, and pay 
ing 


a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiy- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

MICHAEL VOLZ. 

The bill (S. 4493) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Volz was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Michael Volz, late of 
Company G, Nineteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and 
to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOHN W. DICK. 

The bill (S. 4811) granting an increase of pension to John W, 
Dick was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word “dollars,” to strike out 
thirty and insert ‘‘ twenty-four;*’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
eee en 
pee ih at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now recelvingy 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

JOHN REVLEY. 

The bill (H. R. 3263) granting an increase of pension to John 
Revley was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of John Revley, late 
of Company A, Fifty-fourth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $14 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

W. O. TAYLOR. 


Mr. PETTUS. The bill (H. R. 5550) for the relief of W. C. 
Taylor is a small bill which has just been passed over. I should 


ey ear alpen ae Key oe RY Pa AR Pee tt NEARE ing Oh eo 
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like to have it called up and considered now by unanimous con- 
sent, if the Senator from New Hampshire will allow me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will yield to the Senator from Alabama 
for that purpose. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate as in Committee of the Whole proceeded to its consideration. 
It proposes to pay to W. C. Taylor, of Mobile, Ala., $2,000 as 
compensation for the loss of the steel barge Ora while in service 
of the Government during the late war with Spain, on a voyage 
between Mobile, Ala., and Santiago de Cuba, said loss haying 
been caused by defective and insufficient towlines and the ab- 
sence of any crew on board the barge to look after her safety, 
all of which occurred without any fault on the part of the owner 
of the barge, the said W. C. Taylor, of Mobile, Ala. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DANIEL L. MALLICOAT. 


The bill (H. R. 3323) granting a pension to Daniel L. Mallicoat 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word“ dollars,” to strike out 
ten and insert ‘‘ twelve;’’ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it pee etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, sub ect to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Daniel L. Mallicoat, late cap- 


tain Company N, Greene County, Mo., Home Guards, and pay him a pen- 


sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


HENRY RUNNELS. 


The bill (H. R. 1478) gran ane on increase of pension to pony 
Runnels was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
poses to place onthe pension roll the name of Henry Runnels, 
captain geo ard E, Eighteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
try, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
: STEPHEN B. TODD. 

The bill (H. R. 13946) Fa in 6 an increase of pennon to Stephen 
B. Todd was considered asin Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poras 1 to place on the pension roll the name of Stephen B. Todd, 
ate captain Company D, Eighth Regiment Kansas Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $40 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was repo: ted to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third wading, read the third time, and passed. 

ORANGE SELLS. 

The bill (S. 5901) granting an increase of pension to Orange 
Sells was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 6, before the word“ Company,“ to strike 
out “of ” and insert “captain; in line 7, before the word“ Vol- 
unteer,” to insert Ohio,” and in line 8, before the word “ dol- 
lars,” to strike out “ fifty” and insert forty; ’’ so as to make the 
bill read: 

Beit enacted, 8 That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll tig tou un rovisions 
rere cing pene of the pe captain 

Company D, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, Cop pay 2 5 a pen- 
sion ae t e ratd of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM C. BANTA. 
The bill (S. 4251) granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Banta was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
oses to place on the pension roll the name of William C. Banta, 
te lieutenant-colonel Seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $40 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving 

The bill was . to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDSON. 

The bill (H. R. 945) granting an increase of pension to William 
W. Richardson was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of William 
W. Richardson, late of Company F, Thirty-third Regiment In- 


nsion laws, the name of Orang 


diana Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $80 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOSEPH D. M’CLURE. 
The bill (H. R. 8026) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


D. McClure was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
roposes to place on the pension roll the name of Joseph D. Mc- 
ure, late of Company F, Thirty-third Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay ‘him a pension of $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without eee ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed 
ISAAC M. PANGLE. 


The bill (H. R. 9717) granting a pension to Isaac M. Pangle was 
considered as in Committee of the ole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
ef seventeen“ and insert twelve;’’ so as to make the bill read: 
and he is hereby. 
,subject to oh visions 

Pangle, late of Com- 
hth Reimen ee Volunteer Infantry, 
of $12 per month 

Mr. GALLINGER. 15 that amenditient be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN H. CRAWFORD, 


The bill (H. R. 9164) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Crawford was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of John H. Crawford, 
late of Company D, One hundred and first Regiment Ohio Volun- . 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $17 pe per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN W. CAMPBELL. = 


1 55 bill (H. R. 3768) ting an increase of 
Campbell was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

pro 7 — to place on the pension roll the name of John W. Camp- 

ll, late regimental quartermaster Seventh Regiment 8 
Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of 817 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES E. DICKEY. 


The bill (H. R. 8770) granting a pension to James E. Dickey 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of James E. Dickey, late of 
3 McClintock’s company, Kentucky Home Guards, and to 
myom a pension of $12 per month. 

e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, an > 


JOHN A. ROBERTSON. 


The bill (H. R. 11865) granting an increase of ion to John 
A. Robertson was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John A. Robert- 
son, late of Company G, Twenty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $40 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HORATIO N. WHITBECK. 

The bill (H. R. 12800) granting an increase of pension to Hora- 
tio N. Whitbeck was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars.“ to strike out 
sixty and insert fifty; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and heis hereby, 
authorized and ‘ted to place on the pension roll, panic’ to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Horatio N. piae late 
lieutenant-colonel Sixty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

MARY A. LIPPS. 


The bill (H. R. 11493) grantin 5 to Mary A. Lipps 
was considerd as in Committee of hole. It proposes to place 


nsion to John 
It 


‘ 
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on the pension roll the name of Mary A. Lipps, widow of George 
W. Lipps, late of Company K, Fortieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ANTHONY J. RAILEY, 


The bill (H. R. 13081) granting an increase of pension to An- 
thony J. Railey was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Anthony J. 
Railey, late of Company K, Fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Ca , and to pay him a pension of $17 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ANGELINE H. TAYLOR. 

The bill (H. R. 11115) granting a pension to Angeline H. Tay- 
lor was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to on the pension roll the name of Angeline H. Taylor, 
widow of William Taylor, late major Fortieth ent Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay to hera Ysera of $20 per month. 

The bill was reported to the 3 out amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CARRIE B, FARNHAM, 


repo 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
EDMUND B. APPLETON. 

The bill (H. R. 13597) granting an increase of pension to Ed- 
mund B. Appleton was eday pa as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the on roll the name of Edmund B. 
Appleton, late of Company H, Fourteenth Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lien 
of that he is now recei 3 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE W. WHITE. 

The bill (H. R. 13675) granting an increase of pension to George 

W. White was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

to place on the poaa roll the name of George W. White, 
fate of pany D, Fourth Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and to pay him a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ISAAC GIBSON, 


The bill (H. R. 11711) granting an increase of ion to Isaac 
Gibson was considered as in Committee of the ole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Isaac Gibson, late 
major Second Battalion, Sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cav- 

, and to pay him a pension of $40 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES E. BADER. 

The bill (S. 5747) granting an increase of pension to James E. 
Bader was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

ses to place on the 8 roll the name of James E. er, 

te of Company H, entieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MELINDA HEARD, 


The bill (S. 5659) granting an increase of pension to Malinda 
Heard was considered as in Committee of the ole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions withan 
amendment, tostrike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the ion laws, the name of Melinda Heard, widow of John A. 
Heard, late of Captain Jones's company, Georgia Volunteers, Creek Indian 
war, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that she is 
now — 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
Tha Dill wan onata to be å fora third reading, read 
e was orde: engrossed for a i 

the third time, and passed. 


The title was amended so as to read: A bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to Melinda Heard.” 
WILLIAM WARNER, ; 

The bill (H. R. 10899) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam Warner was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
errs to place on the pension roll the name of William Warner, 
ate of Company A, Two hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $17 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CLARA M. GIHON. 


The bill (S. 6015) granting an increase of pension to Clara M. 
Gihon was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 6, after the word late,“ to strike out the 
letter a;“ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
SODA lace on the we 
w of Al- 


bert L. Gihon, late medical director, ’ É 
sion at the rate of $50 per month Mellon or thet ake 2 ae peor i den nea 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE W. SHAW. 

The bill (H. R. 12284) va an increase of pension to George 
W. Shaw was poser el as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was re from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
“ thirty-six ’’ and insert thirty; so as to make the bill read: 


name of George W. Shaw, inte of 
t Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill tobe 
read a third time. ; 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES F. GRAY. 


The bill (H. R. 8677) granting an increase of pension to James 
F. Gray was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
to place on the pension roll the name of James F. Gray, 
ate of Companies G and I, Third iment Vermont Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
KATE O. PHILLIPS. 


The bill (H. R. 3500) granting an increase of pension to Kate 
O. Phillips was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was rted from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 9, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
„twelve“ and insert twenty-five;“ so as to make the bill read: 

it etc., That the f the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
ee eee o to ee Aetra roll, subject to the: Lee ca 
ci pg . Phillips, widow of 
lvania e Vol- 

1 per month in lieu ot 
that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. . 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 
The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time, and passed, 
JESSE M. PECK. 


The bill (H. R. 12409) granting an increase of pension to Jesse 
M. Peck was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Jesse M. Peck, late 
of Company E, Fifty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay him a pension of per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARTHA A. CORNISH. 


The bill (H. R. 3986) granting a on to Martha A. Cornish 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Martha A. Cornish, widow 
of James M. Cornish, late of Company G, Tenth Regiment New 
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ii Nn is Cavalry, and to pay her a pension of $12 per 
mon 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CLARA C. HAWKS. 

The bill (H. R. 7986) granting a pension to Clara C. Hawks was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro to place 
on the pension roll the name of Clara C. Hawks, the former widow 
of William M. Ball, late of Company H, Second Regiment Mis- 
1 Cavalry, and to pay her a pension of 812 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SAMUEL BORTLE. 

The bill (H. R. 5328) granting an increase of ion to Samuel 
Bortle was considered as in Committee of the ole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Samuel Bortle, late of 
Company E, Twenty-eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $40 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HENRIETTA GOTTWEIS. 


The bill (H. R. 292) nting a pension to Henrietta Gottweis 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Henrietta Gottweis, depend- 
ent stepmother of Frederick Koenemann, late of Company F, 
Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a 
pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported tothe Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALFRED HATFIELD. 

The bill (H. R. 1466) granting a ee Hatfield was 
considered as in Committee of the ole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Alfred Hatfield, late of Company 
I, Twenty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and to 
pay him a pension of $12 per month, the same to be paid to him 
under the rules of the Pension Bureau as to mode and times of 
payment, without any deduction or rebate = cova of former 

overpayments or erroneous payments of pension. 
ure bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
DAVID T. BRUCK. 


The bill (H. R. Lyell gong an increase of pension to David 
T. Bruck was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
to place on the pension roll the name of David T. Bruck, 
is hospital steward, Fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. ` 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ROBERT WATTS. 


The bill (H. R. 5877) granting a pension to Robert Watts was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Robert Watts, late of Compan 
H, Third Regiment United States Volunteer Engineers, war wi 
Spain, and to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SAMANTHA TOWNER. 


The bill (H. R. 14874) granting a pension to Samantha Towner 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the ion roll the name of tha Towner, widow 
of Justin D. Towner, late captain Company B, Twelfth Regiment 
ca) Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $20 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY J. GILLAM. 7 

The bill (H. R. 10954) granting an increase of 8 to Mary 
J. Gillam was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Mary J. Gillam, 
widow of James Gillam, late of Company K, Seventy-eighth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension 
of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
GEORGE FUSSELMAN. 
The bill (H. R. 14052) granting an increase of pension to George 
Fusselman was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of George Fusselman, 


late of 8 E, One hundred and twenty-sixth Regiment 


New York Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JAMES M. CONRAD. 


The bill (H. R. 13691) granting an increase of pension to James 
M. Conrad was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of James M. 
Conrad, late of Compan , One hundred and eighty-seventh 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a 
pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ASA WORDEN, 


The bill (S. 4211) granting an increase of pension to Asa Worden 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. - 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
“thirty ” and insert “twenty; ” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of — —.— laws, the name of Asa Worden, late major, 
Fourteenth nt Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lien of that he is now 8 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
™ The bill was inet tobe grossed f third reading, read 

e was orde: en ora r 
the third tifne, and passed. ; 
CHARLES OLSON. 


The bill (H. R. 12305) ting an increase of ion to Charles 
Olson was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Charles Olson, late of 
Company K, Fifteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay him a pension of $30 per mouth in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. ‘ 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NANCY M. WILLIAMS, 


The bill (H. R. 7353) granting a pension to Nancy M. Williams 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Nancy M. Williams, widow 
of Thomas B. Williams, late surgeon, One hundred and twenty- 
first ry pa Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pen- 
sion of per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BENJAMIN F. SHEARER. 


The bill (H. R. 2192) granting an increase of pension to Benja- 
min F. Shearer was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the ee roll the name of jamin F. 
Shearer, late of Company E, Thirty-second Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the te without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELIZABETH WALL. 

The bill (H. R. 13423) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth Wall was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Elizabeth Wall, 
widow of John T. Wall, late of Company D, First Regiment Ken- . 
tucky Volunteer Cavalry, war with Mexico, and to pay her a pen- 
sion of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES P. MAXWELL, 

The bill (H. R. 2470) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
P. Maxwell was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Charles P. Max- 
well, late of Company G. Forty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lien of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM P. SCHOTT. 


The bill (H. R. 5866) ting an increase of pension to William 
P. Schott, alias Jacob Schott, was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
William P. Schott, alias Jacob Schott, late of Company F, Fourth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pen- 
sion of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
DAVID VICKERS. 
The bill (S. 6008) granting an increase of ion to David 
Vickers was considered as in Committee of the ole. 
The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension roll, sub; to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension la the name of David Vickers, late major, Fourth 
oe eng New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and major and over isaga a ag 
United States Volunteers, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

EDGAR A. STANLEY. 


The bill (H. R. 9463) granting an increase of pension to Edgar 
A. Stanley was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
pea to place on the pension roll the name of Edgar A. Stanley, 

te of Company I, Fourth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay him a pension of $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELIZA M. MILLER. 

The bill (S. 3365) granting an increase of pension tò Eliza M. 
Miller was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, the name of Eliza M. Miller, widow of James H. Miller, 
late first lieutenant Company H, Fifty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill wasreported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

DANIEL DOUGHERTY. 

The bill (S. 5431) granting a pension to Daniel Dougherty was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 6, after the word late,” to strike out “a 
private, and in the same line, after the word company,“ to 
red out the letter B' and insert D;“ so at to maka the 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the anion laws, the name of Daniel Dougherty, late of 
Company D, Fifth my pon Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and pay hima 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. f a 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM JOHNSTON. 


The bill (S. 2545) granting a pension to William Johnston was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. : 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, the name of William Johnston, late of Company G, One 
hundred and ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany D, Forty-ninth Regiment yet ees Volunteer Emergency Mili 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

DANIEL THOMAS. 


The bill (H. R. 10178) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Thomas was considered as in Committee of the ole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, before the word ' dollars,” to strike out 
“ forty ” and insert thirty; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to on on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Daniel Thomas, late seaman, 


United Sta No 
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The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

MARY E. HOLBROOK. 

The bill (H. R. 8781) granting a pension to Mary E. Holbrook 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 6, before the word former,“ to strike out 
**the;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the prove: 
former widow of Frank Wrisan, mse. of Gcaseny A, Wirsd lecginess Onsen 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per ae 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that amendment be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CARRIE M. SCHOFIELD. 

The bill (H. R. 12770) granting an increase of pension to Carrie 
M. Schofield was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Carrie M. Scho- 

eld, widow of Walter Schofield, late of Company I, Ninth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $12 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE W. STOTT. 

The bill (S. 4827) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Stott was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 7, before the word Regiment,” to strike out 
A oe i and insert Eighty-ninth;’’ so as to make the 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provi- 
sions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Geo: W. Stott, late of 
Company I, ‘hty-ninth ent New York Volunteer ntry, and pay 
hima pension at the rate of per month in lieu of that he is now recei . 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

LOUISA N. GRINSTEAD. 

The bill (H. R. 10767) granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
N. Grinstead was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
pro to place on the pension roll the name of Lonisa N. Grin- 
stead, widow of John J. Grinstead, late of Company B, Twelfth 
Regiment United States Infantry, war with Mexico, and to pay 
her a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHANN CONRAD HAAS, 

The bill (H. R. 5018) ting an increase of pension to Johann 

Conrad Haas was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 

roposes to place on the pension roll the name of Johann Conrad 
aas. late of Company B, Thirty-fifth Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay to him a pension of $17 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARGARET S. TOD. 

The bill (H. R. 14224) granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
garet S. Tod was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Margaret S. Tod, 
widow of Samuel B. Tod, late sergeant, Company E, Sixteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, war with Mexico. and to pay 
her a pension of $16 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY J. ADAMS. 

The bill (H. R. 6402) granting a pension to Mary J. Adams was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Mary J. Adams, widow of John 
Adams, late of Company A, First Regiment Maryland Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month, such pen- 
son; however, to cease upon proof that said John Adams is still 

ving. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOHN MILLER. 


The bill (H. R. 14079) granting an increase of pension to John 
Miller was considered as in Committee ofthe Whole. It pro 
to place on the pension roll the name of John Miller, late of Com- 
pany G, Fifty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE W. BERRY. 


The bill (S. 5660) granting a ion to George W. Berry was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. i 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 6, after the word late,“ to strike out 
private;'“ in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
“ twenty-four” and insert ‘‘twenty;’’ and in line 9, after the 
word month,” to insert in lieu of that he is now receiving;’’ 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on hey genie roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pensio! e name of W. late of 


m 8 
Company H, One hundred and sixtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 


and pay a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Berry.” 


JOHN H. SMITH. 


The bill (H. R. 1 increase of pension to John 
H. Smith was considered as in Committee of the ole. It ake 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of John H. Smith, late 
of Company E, Eighty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


MARTHA G. YOUNG. 


The bill (H. R. 7906) granting a pension to Martha G. Young 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Martha G. Young, mother 
of John G. Young, late of Battery A, Utah Light Artillery, war 
with Spain, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month, such pen- 
sion to cease in the event of the allowance of a pension to the 
former widow of the said John G. Young to cover any period 
subsequent to the passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM C. ROBERTS. 


The bill (H. R. 12299) granting a pension to William C. Roberts 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was rted from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out 
‘twenty-four ’’ and insert twelve;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and heis hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension la the name of William C. Roberts, late of 
Company H, Fiftieth Regiment ois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


PETER T. NORRIS. 


The bill (H. R. 9366) granting an increase of pension to Peter 

T. Norris was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 

to place on the pension roll the name of Peter T. Norris, late 

of Company C, Fortieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 

and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ANDREW E. HICKS. 

The bill (H. R. 13554) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
E. Hicks was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
pose te place on the pension roll the name of Andrew E. Hicks, 

te of Company D, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cay- 


alry, and to pay hima pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

STILES L. ACEE. 

The bill (S. 4957) granting an increase of ion to Stiles L. 
Acee was considered as in Committee of the ole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the 8 the Interlor be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension roll. 5 to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, the name of Stiles L. Acee, late of Loyall's Independent 
Company, Georgia Mounted Volunteers, war with Mexico, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE STOKES. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I ask that the resolutions 
from the House of Representatives in memory of Dr. STOKES, late 
a member of that body. may be laid before the Senate. 

The P ING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
The Chair lays before the Senate the resolutions of the House of 
Representatives, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, April 28, 1908. 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now nded that o = 


nity may be given for tributes to the — 92 of Hon. J. WILLIAM STOKEs, 
late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of South 


Carolina. 
Resolved, That as a particular mark of to the memory of the de- 


ceased, and in recognition of his eminent abilities asa distinguished public 
2 the House, at the conclusion of these memorial p hall 

'Resotved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions which 
I send to the desk. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolutions submitted by 
the Senator from South Carolina will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the announce- 
ment of the death of Hon. J. WILLIAM STOKES, late a Representative from 
the State of South Carolina. 

Resolved, That the business of the Senate be now suspended in order that 
fitting trib: paid to the memory of the deceased. 


utes may be 
Resolved, That as an additional mark of respect to his memory the Senate, 


at the conclusion of these ceremonies, do adjourn. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, forming as they do component parts of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government, work together in all things 
where the making of laws is concerned. This intimate relation- 
ship necessarily brings the members of the two bodies into close 
and friendly contact and maay lasting friendships have had their 
origin in a committee room of the Capitol. 

Therefore it is that the custom has grown up for both Houses 
to take cognizance of the death of a member of either and to pay 
due respect to the memory of a dead comrade. The feeling is 
somewhat akin to that of attending the funeral of a fellow-soldier 
who has died. His immediate associates attend the last sad rites, 
but the members of the other companies also attend the funeral, 
and so when a Senator dies the House takes part on a su uent 
day in paying respect to his memory, just as the Senate performs 
the same duty in regard to a dead Representative. 

The Senate pauses in its labors to-day out of respect to a mem- 
ber of the lower House—a man not known to very many Senators, 
but one whose character and worth were most highly appreciated 
by those of us who were acquainted with him. J. WILLIAM 
STOKEs, a citizen of South Carolina, and a member of Congress 
for six years preceding his death, was called to his long rest on 
6th day of July, 1901. He was a member-elect to the present 
Con . and had served the people of his district with distin- 
guished ability and zeal during his Congressional career. 

The facts of his personal and political history have already 
been set forth in the eulogy pronunced by Mr. A. F. LEVER, 
his successor in the House, on the 26th of April last, and they 

ill appear in the memorial volume, and as the rehearsal of 
that record in this presence would be but a repetition, I shall 
not dwell upon it. I prefer to speak of my dead friend rather 


from the point of view of a colaborer in a common field and 
to give some estimate of his character as a man than deal with 
the subject from the standpoint of the biographer. Owing to 
the fact that he had left South Carolina immediately after his 
graduation from the Washington and Lee University, of Virginia, 
and remained away, following his chosen profession as a teacher, 
until 1889, I had no knowledge of him in his earlier manhood. 
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I shall always recollect the first time I met him. It was at the 
„March convention’’ of the farmers’ movement in the city of 
Columbia in 1890. He was on the committee to draft a platform, 


and his thorough insight into all the eons questions then agitat- 
ing the people of South Carolina and his earnest, zealous purpose 
to present those issues in the best light and frame the demands 


for reform which were pulsating in the hearts of our people, so 
as to minimize opportunities for attack and assure so far as prac- 
ticable the support of all those in sympathy with our purpose, 
made him a marked member of the convention. 

South Carolinians ordinarily are very jealous of outsiders, and 
Dr. Srokxs's long absence from the State in the case of some men 
would have made it impossible that he should have exerted any 
influence; but his modesty and the clearness and force with which 
he presented his ideas and argued_any moot question, silencedany 
jealous mutterings, and from the first he became a leader in the 
movement in South Carolina to reform the State government 
just as he was soon after among the most prominent men in the 
Alliance movement in the State, which had for its purpose the 
securing of reforms in the National Government. 

While he was not an eloquent speaker, he was forceful and 
logical, and his. ar; ents always carried with them weight, 
if not conviction. ugh he was my junior by seven years, his 
temperament was so calm and judicial that I always listened to 
his opinions with deference, and very rarely differed with him on 

ublic questions. From the first day we met in March, 1890, to 

e day of his death there was cooperation growing into the 
warmest friendship and closest political alliance. looking 
back now over those years of arduous labor performed together, 
I recollect not one single incident which produced bitterness or 
distrust; and after our entrance upon the national arena, he in 
the other end of the Capitol and I in this, we were thrown to 
much more intimately than had been possible previously, and the 
admiration which his clear and forceful mind had excited was 
succeeded by most cordial and warm friendship. The better he 
was known the more he was loved and 

It was in this intimate association that I came to understand 
gt pe the higher and nobler side of the man—not but what 
all of his attributes were high and noble, but I allude more 
ticularly to his home life and to his chivalrous and almost idola- 
trous attachment to the noble woman who. had won his love. It 
was in the home and in the company of his wife that Dr. STOKES 
shone in his most admirable light. Having no children of his 
own, he was always stealing the heart of some child with whom 
he came in contact, and my own little ones learned to love him 
and to run to meet him on his frequent visits with that ardor and 
abandonment of joy which a child alone knows how to exhibit. 

In the art of winning his way to the hearts of children he was 
not surpassed by any man I have ever known, and no student of 
human nature will ask any higher tribute to his character. Chil- 
dren do not love those who are selfish and mean; and, guileless 
themselves, they are not easily deceived in their estimate of men 
and women. I would sooner trust the intuition and instincts of 
a child than depend on the judgment of a grown person where 
character and goodness are in question. 

A man of the most refined manners, Dr. STOKES was a favorite 
with all those who came to know him intimately; so while the 
men respected him for his manliness of principle and high char- 
acter, the women were his admiring friends because of his chiv- 
alry and deference to their sex, while the children loved him for 
his kindliness and sympathetic interest in all of their little affairs. 

roper to invade the sacred precincts of his deso- 
late home, but devotion which bound him to his wife, the 
romantic idealized love, so to speak, with which he regarded her, 
made the separation of those two who were certainly one twain,” 
the more heartrending. I can not offer any consolation to that 
widowed heart that will assuage its longing, but it would not be 


improper, ‘haps, to say to her that he is only gone before, and 
a 8 Tongingly for 


her comia and she should try to win comfort 
out of the sad consciousness that— 

‘Tis better to have loved and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all. 

The world can not give any supom for her great loss, 
but she is surely happier or will be happier if she will look at it 
from this point of view till the time s come for their reunion. 

In looking over my friend’s life in its results I am forcibly re- 
minded of that sad truth contained in Gray’s lines: 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all t wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour; 

The paths of glory lead—but to the grave. 

Dr. STOKES was young in years; had scarcely reached the meri- 
dian of life. His public career had hardly begun, and the equip- 


ment furnished by years of study and extensive reading had 
8 of rich fruition. He had grown upon the people of our 
tate during the twelve years since his 


re among us, and 


while the bitter strife which marked the period of his entry on 
the political arena had left some scars on other breasts, they 
seemed to have left none on his own. 


not understand why these things are so; we can not lift the veil 
to find out bios Fess a man should be taken and so many thou- 
sands less useful and less worthy should remain. We can not 
realize why the cords of love and devotion which bound him to 
life should have been snapped so ruthlessly. 

The journey of life is of these mysteries. We come into 
the world unbidden, or rather without having been consulted; 
we are hurried hence, often without warning and suddenly, with- 
out any power of resistence. We come and go like shadows and 
we know not why these things are so. Life isa battle from be- 
ginning to end, and the grave is the only place of rest. We are 
= hastening to it, and many are unconsciously very, very near 
its brink. 

It is philosophical to think about death calmly, but the law of 
life us shun and dread it and put off to the very last the 
thought of the time when we shall bid adieu to this active scene. 
By common consent, all men, both ancient and modern, civilized 
and uncivilized, heathens and savages, have refused to accept 
death as an “unending sleep.” The idea of annihilation is so 
abhorrent that the human soul recoils with terror from such an 
ending. Tennyson has most beautifully expressed the feeling of 


gether | mingled fear and hope pulsating in our hearts when he says: 


Oh, qt we rash ae 


Or but subserves another's gain. 


Behold we know not anything; 

Ican but trust that good shall fall 

At last—far off—at last to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 
* + * + = 
8 Son of immortal Lo 

ie ee ha Bene et oan he Tae, 

faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we can not prove; 


In that blessed reunion to which oag human soul looks, in 
the bright hereafter, ‘‘ When the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest,” may our friend and his loved ones 
left here be reunited; and may we all so live that when we come 
to die we shall have as few sins to answer for as the man in whose 
memory we speak to-day. His was indeed a noble and pure life, 
and in all my dealings with men I have never known one who 
more deserved to have it said of him— 


And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of “ gentleman.” 


Mr. McLAURIN of South Carolina. Mr. President, death is 
always an unwelcome visitor and rally surprises us in the 
midst of the duties and schemes which are engrossing our lives, 
A noble and useful life is often ended in the heyday of its suc- 
cess and prosperity. It is well that itis so, for if we were per- 
mitted to control our mortal destiny we could never conven- 
iently fix a time when we would travel to that “bourn from 
6’!!! have th d 

is passing we have the courage, energy, and per- 
sistency to pursue so or ere the aims of this life, when we are 
so constantly reminded that at any moment the silver cord may 
-be loosed and the golden bowl broken.” 

The — er of hope obscures the shadow of the grave and 
impels us forward upon our earthly careers. Without this death 
on the pale horse would at every moment cross our pathway and 
overwhelm us with gloom. 

But with all of our fears of death there is mixed a fixed belief 
in the immortality of the soul and that after the struggles and 
cares of this life there is rest for the weary.” Revealed re- 
ligion teaches us that death is but the exit from this life into an 
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everlasting heaven of unalloyed happiness. By its clear light 
alone can we see that man's mission in this world is to build and 
progress, to lift himself from a high to a higher plane of exist- 
ence, and to constantly take into his soul and life more of that 
justice and charity which are to be his divine estate in the great 
beyond. Some day this great battle that has raged in the breast of 
each, between our brute natures and our immortal souls, will be 
over and our discordant natures brought into harmony with the 
spirit that controls all things in this great universe, and then, if 
we have made a good fight, the immortal spirit rises triumphant 
over mortal flesh, and, looking toward heaven, finds the burden 
easy and the apera pathway filled with light. 

The death of Dr. J. WILLIAM STOKES, the Christian gentleman, 

the useful citizen, and faithful Congressman, in the meridian of 
his life work and the midst of his public duties, makes us all feel 
that he lived as he should have lived and that his translation 
from this life of care and sorrow was to one of rest and happiness 
in the unending future. 
Dr. Strokes was the idol of the agricultural classes in South 
Carolina. Theyloved him; they trusted him; they honored him, 
and they now revere his memo He came from their ranks 
and rose to high ition in the State, and by their unswerving 
confidence and influence was transferred from the arena of State 
to the wider e of national politics. In every position in 
which he was placed he was true to his people and to the princi- 
ples of which he was a living exponent. 

When the Alliance movement materialized into a compact and 
influential organization he was one of the leaders in South Caro- 
lina, and by his aggressiveness and fidelity to its principles con- 
tributed largely toward making it the controlling factor in State 
politics. He was placed at the head of the State organization, and 
under his leadership it became a great educator of the masses, in- 
spiring a spirit of independence of thought and action, which to 
some extent at least destroyed party tyranny and gave, ina meas- 
ure, political freedom to the people. 

The Alliance movement may have given rise to many isms in 
the politics of this country, and it has been derided as demagog- 
ery of the vilest type, but it is an undeniable fact that in the 
South it awakened the slumbering masses and gave to them free- 
dom from party shackles, and created a wider interest in national 
affairs. In South Carolinait removed barriers which had existed 
for years between classes, broke down the traditions of acentury, 
and delivered the people from theo hical rule which had con- 
trolled the material and political destiny of the State from the 
close of the Revolutionary war. 

It was a part of the new era of progress in directing attention 
to needed reforms, and to the importance of developing the ma- 
terial resources of the State. Dr. STOKES, in the inni £» was 
one of the guiding spirits in this popular uprising, and well may 
he have felt that his life’s work had left its enduring impress 
upon the fortunes of his native State. As a public man Dr. 
STOKES was pure, modest, and faithful to his creed of principles. 
He was candid and open in all he did, as firm as adamant in his 
convictions, and full of an unselfish patriotism, 

His straightforward and manly course commended him to pub- 
lic confidence, and made him hosts of friends who continued hi 
in Congress for several terms. 

As a Representative, he was content to be a working rather 
than a speaking member. In committee and departmental work 
he was industrious and faithful. No request from a constituent 
was ever neglected nor his interest allowed to suffer if Dr. STOKES 
could prevent it. His most conspicuous work in Congress was in 
connection with the establishment of rural mail service. His 
whole soul and energies were in this work, because he felt that 
this would be to the masses another step in the great educational 
work commenced by him as president of the State Alliance. The 
record of Dr. Stoxes in Congress will always stand as a testi- 
monial to his faithfulness as a Representative not only to his own 
constituency, but to the country people everywhere. 

As a private citizen Dr. STOKES was generous and loyal, ever 
ready to make sacrifices for the comfort and happiness of others. 
In whatever position he was placed he never failed to follow his 
convictions as to right and duty. He was a gentleman in the 
highest sense of the term, honorable, cultivated, and refined; all 
of his instincts were high, and elevating to those who came into 
contact with him. 

His ple mourn his loss and will ever keep in remembrance 
the shining virtues and unselfish life which made J. WILLIAM 
STOKES a truly good man, a useful citizen and Representative. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on eing. 
the resolutions submitted by the Senator from South Caro. 


[Mr. TILLMAN]. 
The resolutions were unanimo agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, June 


16, 1902, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


to 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, June 14, 1902. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Coup, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, for this 
day, which we hail with grateful hearts as the anniversary of the 
birth of our national ensign, a day set apart by a grateful people 
in commemoration of its victories and achievements, for we real- 
ize that the prosperity, intellectual, moral, and spiritual growth 
of our people, past and present, may be m by their devo- 
tion to the flag. And we most fervently pray that the lesson of 
this day may sink deep into the hearts of the groming generation, 
that their loyalty, devotion, and love to Old Glory may be in- 
creased, that the principles which it represents may liye forever., 
In the name of Jesus-Christ our Lord. Amen, 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

CERTAIN BONDS OF THE TERRITORY OF NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. RODEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 14883) to validate cer- 
tain acts of the legislative assembly of the Territory of New 
Mexico with reference to the issuance of certain bonds. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of the thirty-fourth 1 tive assembl. 
of the Territory of New Mexico, entitled“ An act pomi z for additional 


buildi: for the New Mexico Military Institute at roved Feb- 
abe! 1901, and act of the same assembly and session entitled An act 
roviding for additional buil for the New Mexico Insane Jum at Las 


egas,” approved March 21, 1901, and the act of the same assembly and ses- 
sion entitled An act to provide for the issue of bonds for the New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts,” approved March 21, 1901, be, and 
each of said acts hereby are, approved, ratified, validated, and confirmed, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have some ex- 
planation of this. 

Mr. RODEY. The explanation is this: Congress in 1898 gave 
New Mexico a grant of land for the benefit of its common schools 
and other educational institutions. This act of Congress grant- 
ing these lands provided that the same might be leased and the 
rentals used for the benefit of the institution for which the grant 
was made. Now, some of these institutions are greatly in need 
of riper ang ee 3 use of the loge and the 
Territory of New Mexico an act permitti e issuance 
of bonds secured by the lands which were erent to the Terri- 
tory, and made provisions for turning the rentals toward the pay- 
ment of interest on the bonds, and this bill is to ratify those acts 
of the legislative assembly. The bill has been considered by the 
committee and has been reported by the committee. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, a motion to. recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


COST OF CIVIL AND MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES, 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to move for the discharge of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs from a resolution, No. 236. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman call it up as a privileged 
motion? 

Mr. HAY. Yes, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the Secretary of War be, 
and he is hereby, directed to transmit to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a statement sho: the amount of money nded by the 
United States Government since the Ist day of May, 1898, for the cost of the 


army 5 in the Philippine Islands, for the maintenance of both the 
mili an 


civil governments of said islands, for the transport service 
maintained between this coun’ andthe Philippine Islands, for the main- 
tenance in the War Department of the Insular Bureau, and for any other 
papo by dne Unftel 3 occupation and possession of the Philippine 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the motion 
of the 3 from Virginia on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia calls up reso- 
lution No. 236 and moves to discharge the Committee on 
Affairs from the consideration of the same. The gentleman from 
Indiana moves to lay that motion on the table. The question is 
on the motion of the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Fg was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hay) there were—ayes 54, noes 46. 

Mr. HAY. I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ord Š 

The gean was taken; and at the conclusion of the roll call, 

The SPEAKER said: The roll call shows—yeas 93, nays 67, 
answered present 12—not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, and the Sergeant-at-Arms will bring in members, 
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Mr. CLARK (haying voted in the negative). Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to change my vote, if it can be done now; if not, I will wait 
until it can be done. 

By direction of the Speaker, the Clerk again called the name 
of Mr. CLARK, and he answered present.“ 

Mr. KAHN (who had voted in the affirmative). I find that I 
am paired with the gentleman from New York [Mr. BELMONT]. 
I desire to withdraw my vote and be recorded present.” 

Mr. BOUTELL (who had voted in the tive). Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to withdraw my vote and be recorded present.” 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts (who had voted in the affirma- 
tive). I desire to withdraw my vote and be recorded present.” 

The following-named members, who did not answer on the roll 
call, appeared, and upon their gy were marked present: 

Mr. Benton, Mr. Miers of Indiana, Mr. Warsox, Mr. Scorr, 
Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. TONGUE, and Mr. MICKEY. 

The roll call, as finally made up, was as follows: 


YEAS—90. 

Allen, Me. Da ‘h, Jones, Wash. Reeves, 

plin, Dovener, ‘oy, Roberts, 
Barney, Draper, Knapp, Rumple, 
Beidler, Emerson, Kyle, Shattuc, 
Bowersock, Esch. Lawrence, Showalter, 
Brick, Fletcher Littauer, Smith, I1 
Bristow, Gaines, W. va. Long. Smith, Iowa 
Bromwell, Gardner, Mich McCleary, Sou 
Bro Gibson. Mann. Spa 6 
Burk, Pa. Gillet, N. Y Metcalf, Steele, 

Burke, S. Dak Graft Mondell, Stevens, Minn 
Burkett, Hamilton, Moody, Stewart, N. Y. 
derhi Hedge, Moody, Sulloway, 

Cannon, Hemenway, 0} Sutherland, 
Capron, Henry, Conn. Needham, wney, 
Connell, 3 Overstreet, Thomas, Iowa 
Cooper, Wis. Hildebrant, Palmer, II. 
Cromer, 8 8 Pa praana; 
Crumpacker, es, rson, ‘anger. 
Ourrier, Hull, Payne, Warnoc! 
Dahle? Jack Ray. N. v. paan 
e ac Ws 
Ù, Jenkins, Reader, 
NAYS—66. 
Adamson, Fleming, chore Shafroth, 
Allen, Ky. ood, McCulloch, Shallenberger, 
Bartlett, Gilbert, McRae, Si 
II. Glenn Maddox, Slayden. 
Bellamy, Griffith Miers, Ind Smith, Ky. 
Brantley, Hay, Moon, Snook, 
Breazeale, 8 Kans. Padgett, Spight, 
Brundidge, Jett, Patterson, Tenn. Stark, 
Burleson, Johnson, Pierce, ‘hayer, 
Burnett, Jones, Va. Reid, Thomas, N. O 
Cassingham, Kern, Rhea, Va. Underwood, 
Cochran, Kitchin, Claude Richardson, Ala. Wheeler, 
Cowherd, Kleberg, Richardson, Tenn. Williams, Miss. 
Ve Armond, Lanham, Robb, ooten, 
Dougherty, Lassiter, Robinson, Ind. Zenor. 
wards, Lester, Rucker, 
Finley, Livingston, Shackleford, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—25. 
Ball, Tex. Gillett, Mass. Mickey, Tongue, 
Benton, Henry, Miss. Pou, Watson. 
Boutell. Kahn, Scott, Williams, III. 
Barges, Ketcham, Sherman, Wright. 
Clark, Lewis, Ga. Skiles, 
Dinsmore, Loud, Sn 
Foss, McClellan, Tate, 
NOT VOTING—170. 
Acheson, Davey, La. Heatwole, Meyer, La. 
A 8, Davidson, Henry, Tex er, 
Alexander, Davis, Fla. Hill, Minor, 
beoc Dayton. ma Morgan, 
Del De Graffenreid, Holliday, Morrell, 
Deemer, ooker. M 
Bartholdt, Dick, Howard, Mudd, 
tes, Douglas, Howell, Mutchler, 
Belmont, Driscoll, Jackson, Md. Naphen, 
A Eddy, Kehoe, Neville, 
op, Elliott, Kitchin, Wm. W. evin, 
Blackburn, Evans, Kluttz, Newlands, 
Blakeney, Feely, Knox, Norton 
loreing, Fitzgerald, Fao Olmsted, 
wie, Foerderer, Lamb, Otjen, 
O Fordne Perkins, 
Brownlow, Foster, Latimer, Powers, Me. 
5 Foster, Vt. er, Powers, Mass. 
Burleigh, Fowler, Lever, Prince, 
rton, Fox, Le 0 er 
Butler, Mo. es, Tenn. Lindsay, Randell, Tex 
Butler, Pa Gardner, N.J. Little, el, 
Caldwell, Littlefield, ey, 
Candler, Goldfogle, Loudenslager, Robertson, La. 
Cassel, h, Lovering, Robinson, Nebr. 
Clayton, Gordon, McAndrews, Ruppert, 
Conner, Graham. McCall, Russell, 
Conry, Green, Pa. McDermott, Ryan, 
Coane. Grom RAA Scat eih 
mey, riggs. Lain, 
Cooper, Tex. Grosvenor, Mahon, Selby, 
Cor Grow, Mahoney, Shelden, 
Cousins, N. Marsha! Shep 3 
Creamer, Hanbury, Martin, Sibley, 
Crowley, ns, n Smal 
Cus) Haugen, Mercer, Smith, H. C 


Smith, S. W. Sulzer, Tompkins,Ohio Weeks, 
Smith, Wm. Alden Swanson, Trimble, White, 
Southwick, Talbert, Vandiver, Wiley, 
r Tayler, Ohio Van Voorhis, ilson, 
Stephens, Tex Taylor, Ala. achter, Young. 
Stewart, Thompson, Wadswo. 
torm, Tomp N. Y. Warner, 


So (a quorum having voted) the motion of Mr. CRUMPACKER to 
lay on the table the motion of Mr. Hay was agreed to. 
The following pairs were announced: 
For the session: 
r. YOUNG with Mr. BENTON. 
. KAHN with Mr. BELMONT. 
. BULL with Mr. CROWLEY. 
. WRIGHT with Mr. HALL. 
. HEATWOLE with Mr, TATE. 
. SHERMAN with Mr. RUPPERT. 
. BOREING with Mr. TRIMBLE. 
. RUSSELL with Mr. McCLELLAN. 
. MORRELL with Mr, GREEN of Pennsylvania. 
. DEEMER with Mr. MUTCHLER. 
Mr. METCALF with Mr. WHEELER. 
Until further notice: 
. LANDIS with Mr. CLARK. 
. SKILES with Mr. TALBERT. 
. GORDON with Mr. Scorr. 
. WARNER with Mr. CALDWELL. 
. TIRRELL with Mr. Conry. 
. BOUTELL with Mr. Griaas. 
. FORDNEY with Mr. BURGESS. 
. McCau with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. 
. Powrrs of Maine with Mr. GAINES of Tennessee, 
. KercHaM with Mr. SNopGRAss. 
. DAVIDSON with Mr. SPARKMAN, 
. DAYTON with Mr. Davey of Louisiana. 
. GILL with Mr. SULZER. 
. MARSHALL with Mr. WILSON. 
HILL with Mr. Lewis of Georgia. 
. Foster of Vermont with Mr. Pov. 
. GRAHAM with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 
. Burton with Mr. BALL of Texas. 
. Foss with Mr. MEYER of Louisiana. 
. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. DE GRAFFENREID. 
. Henry C. Smite with Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama, 
For two weeks: 
Mr. WEEKS with Mr. SHEPPARD. 
For one week: = 
Mr. Srewart of New Jersey with Mr. KLUTTZ, 
Until June 18: 
Mr. Evans with Mr. Henry of Mississippi. 
Mr. TAYLER of Ohio with Mr. BOWIE. 
Until Monday: 
Mr. STORM with Mr. PUGSLEY. 
For this day: 
. BALL of Delaware with Mr. BANKHEAD, 
. BARTHOLDT with Mr. BROUSSARD. 
. BINGHAM with Mr. CREAMER. 
. Bishop with Mr. BUTLER of Missouri. 
. BURLEIGH with Mr. COONEY. 
. BLACKBURN with Mr. COOPER of Texas, 
. CONNER with Mr. Davis of Florida. 
. Coomss with Mr. ELLIOTT, . 
. CORLISS with Mr. FEELY. 
. Cousins with Mr. Fox. 
. CUSHMAN with Mr. Henry of Texas. 
. Dick with Mr. Howarp. 
. DouGLas with Mr. KEHOE. 
. FORRDERER with Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN, 
. GREENE of Massachusetts with Mr. Lams, 
. GROSVENOR with Mr. MCDERMOTT. 
. Grow with Mr. LATIMER. 
. HAUGEN with Mr. LEVER. 
. Hrrr with Mr. LINDSAY. 
. HoLLIDAY with Mr. MOLAIN. 
. HOWELL with Mr. MAHONEY. 
. Knox with Mr. MICKEY. 
. LACEY with Mr. NEVILLE. 
. LESSLER with Mr. NORTON. 
. Lewis of Pennsylvania with Mr. RANDELL of Texas, 
. LOVERING with Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. 
. MAHON with Mr. Rrxey. 
. Martin with Mr. Rosryson of Nebraska, 
. MILLER with Mr. SCARBOROUGH. 
. Mrvor with Mr. SELBY. 
. NEVIN with Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
. WACHTER with Mr. SMALL, 
. OTJEN with Mr. SWANSON, 
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Mr. Prince with Mr. THOMPSON. 

Mr. SIBLEY with Mr. VANDIVER. 

Mr. SamveL W. SmirH with Mr. WHITE. 

r. VAN Vooruis with Mr. WILEY. 
. SCHIRM with Mr. Foster of Ilinois. 
. WADSWORTH with Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 
. SHELDEN with Mr. NEwWLANDs. 
. LITTLEFIELD with Mr. LITTLE. 
. ADAMS with Mr. DINSMORE. 
. Mupp with Mr. HOOKER. 
. ALEXANDER with Mr. RYAN. 
. Bascock with Mr. MOCANDREWS. 
. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. NAPHEN. 
. SOUTHWICK with Mr. CLAYTON. 
. BUTLER of Pennsylvania with Mr. Gooou. 
. ACHESON with Mr. MAYNARD. 
. We. ALDEN Surrn with Mr. CANDLER. 
Mr. HANBURY with Mr. FITZGERALD. 
The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 
GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL. 

Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the bill (H. R. 15108) making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the year ending June 30, 1902, 
and for prior years, and for other purposes; which was read a 
first and second time, and, with the acompanying report, ordered 
to be printed and referred to the Committee of the ole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri reserves all 
points of order upon the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to give notice that at an 
early day in the coming week, the first opportunity I can get, I 
will ask the House to consider the bill. 

CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES AT 
VALDOSTA, GA. 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 12205) to provide for 
circuit and district courts of the United States at Valdosta, Ga., 
and to transfer certain counties from the northern to the south- 
ern district of said State. 

The Clerk read the bill and accompanying amendment thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill which the 
Clerk has read. Is there objection? 

Mr. LESTER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LESTER]. 

Mr, FLEMING. r. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FLEMING. Inasmuch as this objection was not antici- 
pated, I wish to ask if the Chair will entertain a motion to sus- 
pend the rules and put the bill on its parogo 

The SPEAKER. That is nota parliamentary inquiry. This is 
not suspension day. 

MINNEAPOLIS, SUPERIOR, ST. PAUL AND WINNIPEG RAILWAY COM- 
PANY. 

er, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 15004) to authorize 
the Minneapolis, Superior, St. Paul and Winnipeg Railway Com- 
a fhe Minnesota, to build and maintain a railway bridge across 
the Mississippi River; which I will ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read the bill at length. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill which the 
Clerk has read. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
car question is on the engrossment and third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. FLETCHER, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


FEES OF UNITED STATES MARSHALS IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 2769) to fix the fees of the 
United States marshals in the Indian Territory, and for other 
pu es, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in felony cases before United States commissioners 

for preliminary examination, and in all cases in the district courts, whether 

g under the laws of the United States or under the statutes of Arkan- 

sas, as made applicable to the Indian Territory, section S of the Revised 

Statutes of the United States shall be applicable to the services rendered by 

United States marshals ana their respective deputies in said Territory, not- 
withstanding the decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury in re 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. S 


States Marshal 

allowances made by the . under the said 

Comptroller of the —— of the United States shal 

far as the marshals have been reim 

tions and disallowances; but before any item of such deductions or disallow- 

ances shall be pho on gs satisfactory to the Auditor for the State and 
be made that the amount of such item has not been 


marshal, 

Sxc. 2. That all witnesses in felony cases before United States commis- 
sioners, and all witnesses in civil and criminal cases in the district courts of 
said Territory, shall be entitled to the fees provided in section 848 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United Sta except that clerks and other officers of 
the United States shall be entitled to the compensation provided in section 
850 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

3 That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

: The amendments recommended by the committee were read as 
ollows: 


Strike out all after the word “ Territory,” in line 10, page 1 of the bill, down 
to the word “and,” in line 13, page 1 of the bill, and on page 2, line 1, the word 
“said,” and add after the word “decision,” in line 1, page 2 of the bill, the 
words of the Comptroller of the Treasury of the United States.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill which the 


Hammer, dated October 12, 1900, and all deductions and dis- 
decision of the 


Clerk has just read. there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I will inquire what committee 
this bill is before? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It comes from the Judiciary Committee, 


with a unanimous report, 

Mr. CANNON. I would ask the gentleman, Mr. Speaker, what 
its effect is, in a word? 

Mr. CLAYTON. The effect of it is to make sections 829 and 
848 of the Revised Statutes i gg to the Indian Territory. 
Under the law as it now stands the United States marshal and 
the deputy marshals of the Indian Territory receive their fees 
and compensation as fixed in Mansfield’s Arkansas Digest, which 
are payable to officers in that State for performing similar serv- 
ices there under State process, and witnesses in the Indian Terri- 
tory are compensated under the same Arkansas law, which is 
made applicable to the Indian Territory. 

The Attorney-General, every judge in the Indian Territory, and 
every district attorney says that on account of the inadequacy of 
those fees of the deputy marshals and of the fees to witnesses it 
is impossible to properly execute the criminal laws of the United 
States in the Indian Territory. Particularly is it true in the case 
of larceny, the stealing of cattle and horses, for under the Arkan- 
sas law, which is now the law covering the compensation in those 
cases in the Indian Territory, the witness gets only 50 cents a day 
for the attendance upon the commissioner's court and gets no 
mileage. If the gentleman from Illinois will do me the honor to 
examine the report that I had the honor to draw, he will find 
there a letter from the Attorney-General recommending the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Then the Department of Justice is in harmony 
with the pro legislation? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It is, and I may say, without violating any 
. ittee secrets, that this bill was drafted by the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. CANNON. And the committee are unanimous? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Unanimously in favor of it. 

Mr. CANNON. It will, however, somewhat, and properly so, 
increase the expenses. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It will, but that is necessary for the efficient 
administration of the law. The bill simply equalizes the of 
marshals and witnesses in the United States courts of the Ine ian 
Territory with the compensation of marshals and witnesses in 
the United States courts in the States and other Territories. 

Mr. CANNON. And it affects marshals and witnesses only? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Marshals and witnesses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and it was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CLAYTON, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table, 

UNIFORM REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, by order of the Select 
Committee on the Census, I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) requesting State authori- 
ties to cooperate with the Census Office in securing a uniform 
system of death registration was read, as follows: 

Whereas the registration of deaths at the time of their occurrence fur- 
nishes official record information of much value to individuals; and 

Whereas the registration of deaths, with information upon certain poin 
is essential to the p ss of medical and sanitary science in preven — 
. e ered 
0 ne countries i 
necessity for such rı ov end enforce the same by ete ae 
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Whereas registration in the United is now confined to a few States as a 
whole, and the larger cities, under local laws and ordinances which differ 


widely in their requirements; and 
—— it is most important that registration should be under 
laws that will insure a practical uniformity in and amount of 
information available from the records; 
‘Whereas the American Public Health Association and the United States 


Census 
tration and to promote its efficiency by indicating 


of 1 tive enactments to secure the p: tion of all 
d the collection of accurate mortality sta to age roy he 
0 


the attention of the legislative authorities in nonregistration Sta 
that such tion be pee Now, therefore, 

‘esolved, etc., That the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

uests the favor- 

e end that the 


States hereby expresses approval of this movement and 
able consideration and action of the State authorities, to 
United States may attain a complete and uniform system of 
Amend the title so as to read: Joint resolution requesting 
ties to cooperate with Census Office in securing a uniform system of birth 
and death registration.” 
The following.committee amendments were read: 


After the word “of,” in the first line of the second paragraph of preamble, 
insert the words “births and.” 

After the word deaths,“ in the fifth line of the sixth paragraph of pream- 
ble, insert the words “and births.” 
ee AOs ee see ent OS a WEE ERTS Sree E O 


Amend the title by inserting after the word “of” the words “ births and.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, as I caught it, this is a concur- 
rent resolution. 

The SPEAKER. A House joint resolution. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It is in the form of a joint resolution, 
but it is a mere request. 

Me RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I wish to reserve the right 
to object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The bill was prepared in the Census 
Office. Its object is to call the attention of the various States to 
the importance of establishing uniform registration laws, with a 
view of collecting statistics npon vital questions. - 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. t registration laws? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mortuary statistics, for the registra- 
tion of births and deaths by the States. It is a simple request, 
and the only virtue of the resolution is to 8 this subject the 
prominence that it is entitled to in the collection of vital statis- 
tics, in order that the census work may be made of more value. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gen will 
don me. It is almost impossible to get a correct und i 
of a resolution from hearing it read at the desk; but it 
to me that the resolution itself does not define its object. It sim- 

ly provides for a registration, but does not say of births or 
KAR dr The resolution itself had better be reported again. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The resolution does not rt to pro- 
vide for anything, but it merely calls the attention of the States 
to the want of uniform and efficient registration laws, and asks 
that the States establish efficient laws for the collection of vital 
statistics, in order that the Census Bureau, in that important de- 
partment of its work, may have records and may have access to 
reliable sources of information. Thatisall. It isa simple re- 
quest to the States. It does not purport to establish ing. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I would like to have the 
resolution read. Not the preamble, but the three or four lines of 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resolution will be 


The resolution was read. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That says a ‘‘ uniform s 
tem of registration,” and that is all it says. Now, the preamble 
is not what is enacted, but the resolution is enacted. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The law requires the Census Office 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The resolution is what be- 
comes a law, not the preamble. The resolution provides for a 
system of registration. It does not say whether a registration of 
voters, or of births and deaths, or of crime, or marriages, or any- 
thing else. I think it is a very poorly drawn resolution, if I may 
venture to make an expression of that kind. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. I think the gentleman misapprehends 
the purpose of the resolution. It does not purport to establish 
any system at all, but oy calls the attention of the country to 
the lack of uniformity in collecting vital statistics, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The resolution calls for it. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It does not call for anything, but sim- 

ly requests the States to adopt proper laws in order that the 
p — Office may have access to a source of information that is 
reliable, so that its reports may have some value. It amps in- 
creases the facilities of the Census Office to collect this class of 
statistics, and it only requests the State legislatures to establish 
those laws. It does not purport to do that. 

Mr. CANNON. iend will allow me. Is it anticipated, 


if this resolution should pass, that copies of the act will be mailed 
to the governors of 45 States, or is it anticipated that this resolu- 


tion is to lay the foundation for sending 45 lobbyists to attend 45 
State legislatures to promote legislation? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. There is no question of any additional 
foundation for this facility, and it does not authorize anything of 
that kind. Now, the facts are these: In many of the States of the 
Union there is absolutely no law providing for registering vital sta- 
tistics, and everyone who is acquainted with the value of statistics 
recognizes the value of information of this kind. It is, under 
present conditions, impossible to get this class of statistics. It is 
in the line of mortality statistics, and in order that there may be 
a better and more uniform movement and a more perfect public 
service. 

The law directs the Director of the Census to collect this class 
of statistics, and now he is compelled to go out wherever mor- 
tality statistics are registered and collect them as best he can. 
The Census Office thought that a resolution of this kind might 
lead the States to investigate the question and establish a uniform 
system of collecting vital statistics in order that the office might 
with greater facility and at less nse collect reliable informa- 
tion upon these topics, and that is the only p and only effect 
of the resolution. It simply requests the States to investigate the 
grun and provide for the ection of vital statistics in order 

t the Census Office may collect them with greater facility and 
accuracy and less cost to the Government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


BRIDGE ACROSS WHITE RIVER, ARKANSAS, 


Mr. BRUNDIDGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the Senate bill 6030. 
a SPEAKER. Does the gentleman ask to call up a Senate 
i 


Mr. BRUNDIDGE. The House bill was 14780, but the same 
bill has the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. But the Senate bill does not seem to be here. 

Mr. BRUNDIDGE. It has passed the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. It has not been reported from the commit- 
tee. The House has no power to act upon a Senate bill unless 
the original bill is here in some shape. 

Mr. BRUNDIDGE. I simply desire to substitute the Senate 
bill for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will wait until the original 
Senate bill can be obtained from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the Chair will recognize the next gentleman. 


Sige pees 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the bill (S. 6080) 


called up by the gentleman from Arkansas is now at the desk. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
b Bridge, j 
VT 
The bill was read at length. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 


mous consent to discharge the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce from the consideration of the bill just read and 
consider the same now. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and 3 

On motion of Mr. BR IDGE, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

ee bill 14780, on the same subject, was ordered to lie on the 
table, 


RELATING TO THE ALLOWANCE OF EXCEPTIONS, 


Mr. THOMAS of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the consideration of the following bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 14919) relating to the allowance of exceptions. 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 958 of the Revised Statutes be so amended 
as to read as follows: 
“Sec, 958. A bill of exceptions allowed in 7 6 cause shall be deemed suffi- 
the court in which the causo 


after be tri or by rea- 
son of his . pe onor removal, unable to hear and pass upon the motion 
for a new trial and allow and sign said bill of exceptions, 


u. 
fied by any other means that he can pass re such motion 5 low a true 
ig on and allow and sign such bill — 
gning 
and 
signing of such bill of e tions had been made by the judge before whom 
but in od’ that owing to the 
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The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the „ and he is hereby, 
a’ and directed to the pension roll, sub; to the 9 
and rie of the pension daws, the —— of Anna oy Hoga Hogan, widow of 
zoa obn 7 eu ano of Company C. Tyi So urth Regiment New York Volun- 

Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $$ per month. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 

mendation. 


ee hes Calg SS Eee: eae er trial to the party moving there- 


Mino. 2. That this act shall apply to all aps now nding, and to all causes 
— for 3 Fe eeg Petrone — new trials, to all causes pending for 
: T amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 

ollows: 

Add immediately after the word Statutes,” in the third and fourth lines 
of the first of The bill, the neg words: “asamended by chapter 717 
of the acts of the first session of bareli ese, 

At the end of the bill an additional ion be added as section 3, as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That the provisions of this act are extended to and shall apply to 
the Territorial courts and to the courts of the district of Alaska.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The amendments recommend the committee were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was pec to be engrossed for a third 
ee getty engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 

e, an 

On motion of Mr. THOMAS of Iowa, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was ‘laid on the table. 

Mr. THOMAS of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the 
Committee on the Judiciary to move that House bill 12717, upon 
the same subject, be laid on the table. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

LEVI H. COLLINS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 13278) 
granting an increase of pension to Levi H. Collins, with Senate 
amendment, which was read. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. I move concurrence in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

FRANKLIN SNYDER. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 7679) 
granting an increase of pension to Franklin Snyder, with Senate 
amendment, which was read, 

Mr. SULLOWAY. I move concurrence in the Senate amend- 


JOHN R. CURRY. 


The next business on the Apis a. ve the bill (H. R. 
14024) granting an increase of pension o Curry. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

te., Tha A 

eee ye a alienda koin bd eee 
endi imitations of the penson 2 the mame c boon ng Se a = arty la 8 
6 E 8 5 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line 8 strike out the word “seventy-two” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “thirty: 

The amendment was 

The bill was ordered to be lid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

HIRAM H. THOMAS, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 5402) 
granting an increase of ion to Hiram H. Thomas. 
The bill was read, as follows 


Be tt oe ete., 2 the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of oom oe name of Hiram H. Thomas, late of 
Company I, First ment Rhode d Volunteer Cavalry, and pay hima 
pe on at the rate $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receivin g. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

TIMOTHY DONOHOE, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
ar granting an increase of pension to Timothy Donohoe. 


— 


ment. ; bill was read, as follows: 
The motion was agreed to. Be it enacted, eto, re eee EAA iene eed 
š BBC 5 ono aa Bite ninth New Vork . 8 a — o 8 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 12420) | of any pension now being received by him. 


granting a pension to Wesley Brummett, with Senate amendment, | The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 


which was read. 0 follows: 
5 5 . I move to concur in the Senate amendment. Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
ane Loe oT at the Secretary of the Interior ho is hereby, authorized and 


MARY E. CULVER. 


tations 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 12828) te of f Company B, Sixty- 


8 a poneo to Mary E. Culver, with Senate amendment, ninth Re ment Now in Lied of that he pantry. ane 2 n 
which was read. The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. I move concurrence in the Senate amend-| The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
ment. i able recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. PETER J. OSTERHAUS. 


PERSONAL REQUEST. 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
FosTER of Vermont for three days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the = (S. 3567) 

granting an increase of pension to Peter J. Osterhaus. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary terior here 
a and directed to piace On the Bod andi gc Boney Bag by, 
and — On —7 — 3 the — 2 or Ear r J. ae =, late 
of § ee month in lieu of that he is now — nd 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. S er, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House for consideration 
of bills on the Private Calendar under the special order for to-day. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House resolved it- 
self into Committee of the Whole House, with Mr. Capron in the 


JOHN D. THOMPSON. 
chair. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14100) granting an increase of pension to John D. Thompson. 
he bill was read, as follows: 
Me it enacted, etc., That th f the Interior 
GE roli, subject to the — 
ana limitations of the laws, the name of 
Company M, Fiftieth mt New York Volunteer 3 
hima pension at the rate of $30 per month in lien of that he 8 
The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 


WILLIAM F. RANDOLPH, 


5 first business on the 7 eg ed ee bill (H. R. 
pre, Sr erg a illiam F. Randolph. 
‘The bill was rea follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and the provisions 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
ont limitations of the pension laws, the name of William F. andern late 
= by appointment of Admiral Porter, and served as such forthe ana 


S Dyra on 1 1 775 1 Mississippi rivers — the 20th 7 Octo- | follows: 
io. 1 59 ia Ae s; . nn X on line 3 strike out the word “ thirty ” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
, aoe amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 5 Amen 
OllowWs: Was agreed to 
Strike out all of lines 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 and insert in lien thereof the fol- 1 was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
lowing: of William F. Randolph, late ee United States Navy, and pay | Able 0 
him a pension at ther rate of $12 per mon MARY BRECKONS. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
ANNA MAY HOGAN. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 4710) 
granting a pension to Anna May Hogan. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 4783) 
ark an increase of pension to Mary Breckons. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


authorized and directed to piao FFT £ 
Gaward i. Breckonb, inte Moona lisussnant Oonipany F, One TEADA aed 
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nty-fo Regim teer Infantry, and 
9 Atir or se per pooh peep Raby we — is . e 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
CLARENCE D. HESS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13411) granting an increase of pension to Clarence D. Hess. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on Leng? pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension — 8 e name of Clarence D. Hess, late of 
Company G, Thirteenth Re ent New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 6, after the word “late,” strike out the word of and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ captain.” 

5 me 8 strike out the word “thirty” and insert in lien thereof the word 
“twenty.” 

The amendments were agreed to. : = 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

EMMA F. SHILLING. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
8041) granting an increase of pension to Emma F. Shilling. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
mma F. Shi , widow 


and limitations of the pension laws, the name of 
of John Shilling, late first lieutenant Company H, Third Regiment ware 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $17 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. . 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
JOHN H. WHIDDEN. f- 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 14273) granting a pension 
to John H. Whidden. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed pare on the pension Sere ni? ect to the provisions 
and limitations of the > pen on laws, the name of Jo! . Whidden, late a sol- 
dier in Company A, nd Regiment Florida Volunteer Cavalry, 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

Ianean strike out the words “a soldier in” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “of.” 

— — 8 strike out the word twenty and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twelve.” 

The amendments were to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


CYNTHIA J. SHATTUCK. 


The next business was the bill (S. 5424) granting an increase of 
pension to Cynthia J. Shattuck. ; 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the m roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of 8 J. Shattuck, widow 
of Geo: F. Shattuck, late captain Company B, Sixth Regiment Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $% per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


and pay 


JAMES H. JOSEPH. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 9691) granting an increase 
msion to James H. Joseph. 
e bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of James H. Joseph, late of 
Company D, Third ent Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and 1 pay hima 
pension at the rate of $15 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 
In line 8 strike out the word “ seventy-five” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “forty.” 
The amendment was agreed to. i é p 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


of 


CHARLES BARRETT. . 


The next business was the bill (S. 5141) granting an increase of 
persion to Charles Barrett. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to place on the eae roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the Beckie laws, the name of Stes Barrett, late of 


om Forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
EE Gs ate of $04 ror month in thew Of tant he to How rece 8 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
JAMES H. CHEDESTER. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 18848) granting an increase 
nsion to James H. Chedister. 
e bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of James H. Chedister, late of 
coer E, Fourth Femen Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension the rate of per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
4 9 5 amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
ollows: 

In line 6 strike out the word Chedister“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
word ‘‘Chedester.” 

In line 8 strike out the word “twenty-four” and insert in lieu thereof the 
wae endl the title to read: “A bill grantin; in f 

men e e so as 8 an increase i 

James H. Chedester.” 3 Pee 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


MARY FLORENCE VON STEINWEHR. 


The next business was the bill (S. 1184) granting a pension to 
Mary Florence Von Steinwehr. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is h a 
authorized and directed to place on Sine uneia roll, schoo to the A 
and limitations of the pension la the name of Mary Florence 


on Stein- 
wehr, widow of Adolph Von Steinwehr, late bri; er-general, United States 


Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


of 


HENRY THOMAS, 

The next business was the bill (H. R. 10214) granting an in- 
crease of pension to He Thomas. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of H Thomas, late of 
Company G, One hundred and thirtieth ent of In Volunteer In- 


fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 
In line 7, before the word “Indiana,” strike out the word “of.” 


In line 8 out the word thirty“ and insert im lieu thereof the word 
“seventeen.” a 
to. 


The amendments were agreed 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
JAMES E. M’NAIR. 


The next business was the bill (S. 896) granting an increase of 
pension to James E. McNair. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, — t to the provisions 
and limitations of the “Pe on laws, the name of James E. McNair, late first 
lieutenant Company K, Sixth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and 
res Bn alata at the rate of $4 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

EDD LODGE, 

The next business was the bill (H. R. 13722) granting a pension 
to Edd Lodge. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll the name of Edd Lodge, 
of Eskota, Tex., for services performed and disabilities incurred during the 
civil war, and to pay him the sum of $20 per month beginning January 1, 1890, 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

b Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 

Tn t the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
— to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the 


nsion laws, the name of Edd Lodge, late acting third assistant engi- 
neer, United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

ELIZABETH WHITTY. 

The next business was the bill (S. 5227) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Whitty. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., 8 prs the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


d directed to p. jec 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Elizabeth Whitty, widow 
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„and $2 per month addi- 
Edward P. Whitty, alias 
Park Whittemore, until he reaches the age of 16 years. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 


able recommendation. 


$12 per month in lieu of that she is now N 
tional on account of the minor child of the sai 


JAMES A. CLIFTON. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 2483) granting a pension 
to James A. Clifton. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of James A. Clifton, late of 
Company, F, Forty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 1 

Re a 8 strike out the word thirty“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twelve.” 

The amendment was to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

CHARLES F. SMITH. 

The next business was the bill (S. 5214) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles F. Smith. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. I move that this bill be laid aside to be re- 
ported to the Honse with the recommendation that it lie on the 
table. A similar bill has passed the House and the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


JOHN J. SOUTHERLAND, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13598) granting a pension to John J. Southerland. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John J. Southerland, late 
of Capt. Michael M. Gilbreath’s company of Alabama scouts and guides, and 
pay a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line 7, before the word Alabama.“ strike out the word of.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


LEWIS G. LATOUR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 2048) 
ting an increase of pension to Lewis G. Latour. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
me it er pe etc., oer er of the ETE oy saae is hereby, 
a orized and direc P on the on roll, subjec e visions 
and limitations of the the name of Lewis G. Latour, late of 
Company H, Fourteen: ent Connecticut Volunteer Infantry,and pay 
him a pension at the rate of per month in lieu of that he is now recei Ns 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


nsion laws, 


BENJAMIN 8. BOGARDUS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
636) granting an increase of Pension to Benjamin S. Bogardus. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 8 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisio 
and limitations of the 5 — laws, the name of Benjamin S. rd 
of Company H, One hundred and seventieth Ohio Volunteer try, and 
Dey Bie a pension at the rate of $a month in lieu of that he is now 
ceiving. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 7, before the word Ohio,” insert the word Regiment.“ 

In same line, before the word Volunteer,“ insert the words National 


7 = line 8 strike out the word “fifty “ and insert in lieu thereof the word 

8 line strike out the word “a” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“per.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

FRANCIS M. M’ADAMS. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 4934) 
granting an increase of pension to Francis M. McAdams, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Francis M. McA late 
of Company A, Tenth Regiment Pen: 
and pay him a pension at the rate of 
receiving. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


lvania Reserves Volunteer Infantry, 
per month in lieu of that he is now 


XXXV—427 


WILLIAM W. ANDERSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11979) granting an increase of pension to William W. Anderson. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of William W. Anderson, late 
of Company F, Eighteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 8 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

EDWARD N. GOFF. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 2050) 
granting an increase of pension to Edward N. Goff. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Edward N. Goff, late of 
Company H, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer — 954 1 and 
pay him a pension at the rate of 0 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

JULIA M’CARTHY. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11485) granting a pension to Julia McCarthy. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provi- 
sions and limitations of the general pension laws, the name of Julia McCarth: 


y. 
widow_of Timothy McCarthy, late private, Company H, Sixth United 


States Infantry. 
The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 


In line 5, strike out the word “ general.” 

Strike out all of line 7, and insert in lieu thereof the following: of Com- 
pany G, Sixth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month.” 

The amendments were agreed to. : : 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


BENJAMIN S. HARROWER, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 2289) 
granting an increase of pension to Benjamin S. Harrower. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
JOSEPH MOTE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10876) granting an increase of pension to Joseph Mote. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to grant an increase of $60 per month in the ion 
of J h Mote, late a private in Company G, One hundred and twenty- 
fourth ent Indiana Volunteer Infantry. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

55 Seis out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


Gd That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the 


on laws, the name of Joseph Mote, late of Company G, One 
hundred and twenty-fourth Regiment Indians Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


WILLIAM R. RAYMOND. 


The next business m the Private A ig iis the bill (S. 5650) 
granting an increase o pone on to William R. Raymond. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to th visions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of William R. Ra 
5 K. ent Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now ving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

WILLIAM A, HENDERSON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10005) granting an increase of pension to William A. Henderson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions. 
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and limitations of the pe laws. the name of William A. Henderson, late 


hors — OE Second North Carolina 2 nen t Mounted Volunteer 


and pay him a pension at the rate of $25 per in lieu of that he is 


118 8 amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 
In line 6 strike out the word “North” and insert in lieu thereof the word 


“ Regiment. 
In line 7 strike out the words “Carolina Regiment Mounted Volunteer 
” and insert in lieu thereof the words North Carolina Volunteer 


Infan 
Mounted Infan 

In line 8 strike out, the word “twenty-five” and insert in lien thereof the 
word “twenty-four.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

EDGAR T. CHAMBERLIN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 5466) 
8 increase of | er to Edgar T. Chamberlin. 
was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the e pension irs coment 2 Chamberlin, lateof 
dpayhim 


Regiment W. olun Infantry, an 
5 ee 25 as hteenthi $50 per tin ton. 85 that ho is now receiving. 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
JOHN BRUFF, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14477) granting a pension to John Bruff. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is —— 
ed and directed to place on the pension roll, sub ject tothe 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John Bruff, late of eae 
ent New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 


- a amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
‘ollows: 

In line 6 strike out the words “of Company and insert in lieu thereof the 
words " unassigned recruit." 
The amendment was agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


JAMES IRVINE, 


5 — next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 5007) 
an increase of ion to James Irvine. 
was read, as follows: 


eee ee 8 . * — 
authorized and directed roll, subject to the 

visions and limitations Saker ort 8 8 James Irvine, late 
of Company G. Forty-eighth . New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
8 a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 


The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


JASON E. FREEMAN, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

FVV Freeman. 
was read, as follows: 

JA oleae per pri Sted to place on the pension Fol, subjett tothe provisions 


pee imitations of of the laws, ason 
t Vermont Volunteers; Com H, Sixteenth 
iment V Vermont ¥ unteers, and of Company C, birth. 
a eee of $0 per month in lieu of the pension 


The e e recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 


7018) 


Strike out all of lines 6, 7,8, 9,and10and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Td oa E. 8 late o mog Si —— =- ent veme 14 — 5 
teer Infan an — a rate o per mon lieu 
of that — ate A a Ai s 

The amendment was agreed to 


The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation, 


LIZZIE I. RICH. 


pag sent bone on the Pe Calendar w was 3 bill (H. R. 
g an increase of pension izzie I 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be etc., That th of the Interior oe is hereby, 
PR sir poe directed to o Seerotary of the Inte 2 heer x isions 
iW 0} 


and limitations of the pe laws, the name of Lizzie 

Mam H. Rich, late of Company I, -first Regiment — Volun- 
sca Infantry, and pay her a ‘pension of $30 a month in lieu of that she now 
receives. 


PP amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
Ws: 

In lines 6 and 7 siks out the word “Company” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ Com: 


Tn line 7, before the word“ Thirty-first.” insert the words “and B.” 
In line 8'strike out all after the wo “pension” and all of line 9 and insert 


is now recei 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

WASHINGTON T. FILSON. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5920) 1 g a pension to Washington T. Filson. 
ill was read, as follows: 


255 it —— etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be. rent he is — 9 
— gin — d directed the pension roll. subject to the 


ie es — “at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that she 


a co: bi st and lieutenant in various 
military organizatio rating in behalf of the United States in the late 
civil war in the vicinit Siir Caldwell County, Mo., and elsewhere in the State 
of Missouri, and pay a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 


Theamendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6 strike out all after the word “Filson.” 
Strike out all of lines 7, 8, 9, hag 5 and insert N the hae 
owing: “late captain, Indepen Cald w: mnty Missour 
Home Guards, — pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was apii to be Iaid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

DAVID B. WOOD. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13547) granting a pension to David B. Wood. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it maes etc., — 7 the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and ce on the pension roll, sub; ect to the visions 
and limitations of the ws, the name of David ee of Capt. 
Thomas Gaskin's com Se eae a — — on of the In- 
diana Legion, and pay a pension at the rate $30 per month. 


A amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
‘ollows: 

In Une 7 strike out the words “of Col. James B. Mulky's organization of 
“nee 8 strike out the word “thirty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

HORACE FOUNTAIN, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12563) granting an increase of pension to Horace Fountain, 
she bill was read, as follows: 
it enacted, etc., That FT 
. d directed to to place on the pension ro provisions 
and Imitations — =~ pene — the — of Horace Pome = of 
him » pension at . — — . 
e amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
OWS: 
K In ae strike out the word thirty“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
The amendment was agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommen 
GEORGE KERR. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1 55 of pension to George Kerr. 
e bill was read, as follows: 
it 5 
5 em — 
5 and of € N Ken iat third O teer 
ant 2 
. — pay hie a pension of $00 per month — 
he is now receiving. 
? awe amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
‘ollows: 
Stabe set al after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


lo 

2 t the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to ai bee the pension ro 8 provisions and limitations 
of the the name of 7 late of Company G, Fifth 
Regiment Ohio Vaan Infantry, and 51 Company A, 

Regimen’ Volunteer Infantry, and hima ion at the — 2 

of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The amendment was agreed to 


The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
GEORGE HEINZMAN, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


305) granting an increase of pension to George Heinzman. 
bill was read, as follows: ne 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and ‘directed to place on the pension roll, subject tothe —— 
and limitations of the m laws, the name of Heinzman, late of 
mpag B, pension att 


ty-second Regiment Dlinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is 9 
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The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6, before the word Company," strike out the word “of” and in- 
sort in lieu thereof the word ‘captain.’ 

In line § strike out the word “fifty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-four.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

BENJAMIN WHITE, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5869) granting an increase of pension of Benjamin White. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the okies be, re bes is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the 3 ro) Il, subject to * 
and limitations of the n laws, wenn late of 
Company E, One hundred ana t thirty Arth Regiment Serene tke ite lato of 
Infantry, and pay him a eee at the rate of $50 a month in lien of that he 
is now receiving. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


X Pe es cero the word “ fifty“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
‘twen our.“ 
In —— line strike out the word a“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 

“ per. * 

The amendments were agreed to 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

DAVID S. TAYLOR. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5907) granting a pension to David S. Taylor. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it e gay etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll the name of David S, Tay- 
lor, formerly pensioned by certificate No. £49972, subject to the Visions 
and Lacey rr the pension laws, and pay him a pension equal to that here- 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 
Strike outall after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 


“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension roll, sub, ee to the 1 
Ta; 


of the pension laws, the name of David FIR, late first r 
ram Paes ngo, Ellet's ram fleet, and pay him a pension at the rate of per 
mon 


The amendment was agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation, 
JOHN M’ARTHUR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8447) granting an increase of pension to John McArthur. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
— eee of the pe cs N. — 1 ia 2 okn McArthur, ate Rte te briga- 

revet maſor-gene omn’ — 

sian at the rate of $ Sr ae ence tn tien ad ENAA ie eos os poo ig ae 

3 amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
OWS: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


Win 
a a That the Secretary of the Interior be, = ne he p hereby, authorized and 


ean ea piane on the pension ro! cogs mye rovisions and limitations 
of rig on laws, the name of Jom 7 tate colonel Twelfth 
ment ois Volunteer Infan: 


try and brigadier-general, United States VoL 
Unteors, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he 
now recei 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a fayor- 
able recommendation. 
BAILEY W, SMALL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12026) granting an increase of pension to Bailey W. Small, 
The bill was read, as follows: 
ee it enacted, etc., That the Recretary. of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
and directed to the p: 


lace on the pension roll, subject to rovisions 
and limitations of the 3 laws, the name of of Balley W W. Small late first 
lieutenant Company K, Ca’ 


mrth Indiana „and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
j; ae amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
‘ollows: 
PP Bas line 6 strike out the word “ Bailey” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
e 
In the same line strike out the vord. “Fourth” and insert in lieu thereof 


the words “Seventy-seventh 
v Cavalry” and insert in lieu thereof the 


In line7 strike out the wor 
words Volunteer Infan 
le word “thirty” and insert in lieu thereof the 


In same line strike out 
word “twenty-four.” 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a fayor- 
able recommendation. 


NELSON BROWN. 
19000) granting an increas 55 0 T (H. R. 
gran an increase o ar paoe wo. 
The bill was read, as follo 
Be it enacted, etc., That the init of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and to place on pension roll, subject to the Visions 
and limitations of the m laws, the name of Nelson Brown, late of Com- 
pany Gn Buono’ sre oven t New = x Volunteer Infaxtry, 

ee per month in lieu of that he is now 
— 


; ae sa EA recommended by the committee was read, as 
‘ollows: 
7 Peck : e, 8, strike out the word twenty and insert in lieu thereof the word 
twelve.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

MARY E, ADAMS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was ore bill (H. R. 
12921) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. Adams, 
The bill was 8 as 3 


Charles C. Lemert, late a $e a private of Company A, Seventy-sixth 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her the sum of $30 per month Ss oe 
of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 


Sirenak alk of Toes 6. T, 0, aod Sand inasri in Non theneat the following: 
“of E. Lemert, now Adams, dependent mother of Charles C. Lemer' 
late of Company A, Seventy-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, an 
pay her a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 


The amendment was agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
JOHN s. CROSSER. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13457) granting an increase of pension to John S. Crosser. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it 8988 hes She Beare of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and di on the p pension roll, subject tothe sor, late by, 
and limitations of the the name of tea pri- 


laws, 
vate of Com y C, Ninety-se eday Ohio Volunteer Infantry, hima 
pension at the rate of 1 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6strike out the words “a priva 
In line 7, before the word Ohio,“ Meany ‘the word “Regiment.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
JOSEPH S. MESS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
18468) granting 5 8 pension 2 to Joseph 8. Hess. 

The bill was as follo ee 

ee Be i enacted, do- Th Tiat tap 


and d ntat fons of the of of the p 


Volunteer . 
3 
aha amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 
x Pak line 6 strike out the word “Hess” and insert in lieu thereof the word 


Tn samo line strike out the word “drummer” and insert in lieu thereof the 
Am A 
aris line S strike out the word “thirty-six” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “twenty-four.” 

In same line, after the word“ month,“ insert the words in lieu of that he 
is now recei 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

HENRY HUNTERSON, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
14140) granting an increase of pension to Henry Hunterson. , 

The bill was read, as follows: 


eee eee pia 


5 Peighth Pennsylvania Yolun ay hoe p 
erson, Company B. -eig ennsylvania Voluni whose 
certificate number is 8 ion at the rate of per 


him a 
mone from and after’ N in lieu of that he is now re- 
ce 
; 38 amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 

ollows: 
orate out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol’ 
e fiat the pe Secretary. of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
to theprovisionsand limitations 


directed ro 
of the Pk nag Seba laws, the pension roll, pubisa eeu late of Company B, 
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Eigh ighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infa; and him 
Senin ot the rate of $17 per rac Nl in neu oft that he peat receiving." = 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


ANN COMINS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 4300) 
granting an increase of pension to Ann Comins. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Ann widow of Job 
Comins, late acting third assistant pos Sag? United States Navy, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now recet g. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

OTIS A. BARLOW. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 3997) 
granting an increase of pension to Otis A. Barlow. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and heis hereby, 
authorized and directed to placeon the pension roll. subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Otis A. Barlow, late of Com- 

y B, Thirty-fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
im a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that heis now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 

mendation. 


SAMUEL J., CHRISTOPHER, AND JANE VICKERS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 3032) 
granting a pension to Samuel J., Christopher, and Jane Vickers. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the Denson laws, the names of Samuel J. Vickers, Chris- 

her Vickers, and Jane Vickers, invalid and dependent children of Thomas 
Vickers, late of Company A, Ninety-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pey tnam jointly a pension at the rate of $12 per month, said pen- 


sion to cease and determine only upon the death of the last survivor. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
JOHN M. WHEELER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 5206) 
granting an increase of pension to John M. Wheeler. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


cipal musician bii Gable per Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at 
ving. 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
JEMIMA M’CLURE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 5065) 
granting a pension to Jemima McClure. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the panos laws, the name of Jemima McClure, widow of 
James R. McClure, late of Company L, First — ge ie Indiana Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pe m at the ra an per month, and 82 
per month additional on account of the minor child of said James R. McClure, 
until he reaches the age of 16 years. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

BETSEY GUMM. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 4064) 
granting an increase of pension to Betsey Gumm. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the penson laws, the name of Betsey Gumm, widow of 
Peter H. Gumm, late of Company B ERO Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pensi rate of $12 per month in lieu 
of that she is now aa rat Heo 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


on at 


MARY J. MOORE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14206) granting a pension to Mary J. Moore. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of ry J. Moore, widow of 
James E. Moore, late of Troop B, Seventh Regiment United States Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
ADELAIDE G. HATCH. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
8320) granting an increase of pension to Adelaide G. Hatch. 


The bill was read, as follows: 1 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Adelaide G. Hatch, widow 
of John P. Hatch, late colonel Second Regiment United States Cavalry and 
brigadier-general United States Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line strike out “thirty” and insert “twenty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 3 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

CLARA W. M’NAIR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 1225) 
granting an increase of pension to Clara W. McNair. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, son eed to the provisions 
and limitations of the yona laws. the name of Clara W. McNair, widow of 
Frederick V. McNair, late rear. United States Navy, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line 8 strike out flfty and insert “forty.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
MARGARET BELL. 


The next business on the Tavare oar was the bill (H. R. 
13612) granting a pension to Margaret p 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pace on the on roll the name of Margare 
Bell, widow of James Bell, late retired list, Sampu F, Seventh ent 
— gt A and pay her a pension of $20 per month, subject to the conditions 
and limitations of the pension laws. . 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 

In line 4, after the words “ pension roll,” insert “subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws.” 

In line 5 strike out “retired list“ and substitute therefor the word of.“ 

In line 6 strike out “F” and insert E,“ and after the word Regiment,” 
in same line, insert United States.“ 
oe line 7 strike out of twenty and substitute therefor at the rate of 

elve.” 

In lines 7 and 8 strike out “subject to the conditions and limitations of the 
pension laws” and insert in lieu thereof “and $2 per month additional on 
account of the minor child of said James Bell until he reaches the age of 16 
years.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


WILLIAM G. MILLER. 


The next business on the Aas 5 was the bill (H. R. 
1456) granting a pension to William G. Miller. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the on laws, the name of William G. Miller, late of 
Captain Harris's company, Volunteers, Creek war, and pay hima 
pension at the rate of per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: . 

In line 7, after the word Creek,“ insert Indian.“ 

In line 8 strike out? twenty and insert “eight.” 

In line 6 change Harris’s* to “ Harris’.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

ELLEN F. POOK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11286) granting a pension to Ellen M. Pooke. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Ellen M. Pooke, widow of 
Samuel H. Pooke, late captain in the United States Navy, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

Change the title so as to read: PE Spm, A pension to Ellen F. Pook.” 

In line 6 change “Ellen M. Pooke to!“ Ellen F. Pook,” and in the same line 
change the spe of the deceased officer's surname to Pook;“ in line 7 
strike out in the.“ 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

MARY A. E. SCOTT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13449) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. E. Scott. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of A. E. Scott, widow 
of James H. Scott, late Company —, private (Capt. Robert Sl s com- 
pany), Regiment, Indian war 1 Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

i ane amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
ollows: 


Strike out all in the bill after the words “James H. Scott,” in line 6, and 
substitute the following: “late of Captain Sledge’s company, Georgia Volun- 
teers, Creek ian war, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation, 


JOHN W. HUCKELBERRY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14312) granting an increase of pension to John W. Huckelberry. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John W. Huckelberry, late 
of Company D, Fourth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, war with Mex- 
ico, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line 8 strike out “twenty-four” and substitute therefor the word 
“twenty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. i z 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


MARTIN GREELEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13297) granting a pension to Martin Greeley. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll the name of Martia 
Greeley, late of Company B, Ninth Segment United States Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of —— dollars a month. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line 4, after the words pension roll.“ insert “subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws,” and in the blank space at end of 
line 6 insert the word eight.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. \ y „ 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


WILLIAM H. RUGGLES. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10394) granting a pension to William H. Ruggles. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the on laws, the name of William H. Ruggles, late a 
private of 3 First Re ent Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
nae Eatery G. nd Regiment nited States Artillery, war with Spain, at 

erate of, 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


Strike out of lines 8 and 9 the words "at the rate of,” so as to leave the rat- 
ing 7 be flxed according to the provisions and limitations of the general pen- 
on laws. 
Also amend by striking out of line 6 the words “a private.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. s 


JAMES A. CHALFANT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6005) granting a pension to James A. Chalfant. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of James A. Chalfant, late of 

Company B, Sixth Regiment Uni States Volunteer Infantry,and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $24 per month, 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6 strike out B, Sixth” and substitute therefor “F, Eighteenth.” 
In line 7 strike out Volunteer.” 
In line 8 strike out “twenty-four” and substitute “eight.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


MARY E. AITKEN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10329) granting a pension to Mary E. Aitken. 


The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
directed to on the pension 


authorized and 10 . . to the provisions 
and limitations of the Re laws, the name of . Aitken, mother of 
Thomas F. Aitken, late of Company Fourteenth ent New York 
veer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


JULIA LEE. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 12902) granting a pension 
to Julia Lee. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the poran roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Julia Lee, the mother of 
George D. Lee, formerly a private in Company B, Eleventh United States 
Infantry (war with Spain), at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 6 strike out “the.” p 

Ra pos 6 and 7 strike out “formerly a private in” and substitute therefor 
“late of.” 

In line 7, after the word “Eleventh,” insert Regiment.” 

Strike out all in the bill after the word “Infantry,” in line 7, and substi- 
tute therefor the words war with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month,” 

The amendments were agreed to. L ` 0 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

JOHN P. EVANS. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 2497) to correct the mili- 
tary record of John P. Evans. 
e bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to so amend the record of John P. Evans, late of the Sixth 
py Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, as to show that he was honorably 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

Add after the word discharge,“ in line 6, the following: Provided, That 
no pay, bounty, or other emoluments shall become due or payable by virtue 
of the passage of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

WILLIAM HARIG. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 6405) removing the charge 
of desertion from the record of William Harig. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereb ah ai 


ized and directed to remove from the rolls and records in the office 


Adjutant-General of the United States Army the charge of desertion now 
standing on the said rolls and records st William Harig, late private in 
Company C, Thirty-fourth Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, in the civil war, 
and grant him an honorable discharge. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

After the word “discharge,” in line 9, add the following: Provided, That 
no pay, bounty, or other emoluments shall become due or payable by virtue 
of the passage of this act.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation, = 

CAPPA KING. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 6968) for the relief of 
Cappie King. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Miss Cappie King, daughter of John W. King, 
of Eureka, III., a pension at the rate of $30 per month from and after the pas- 
sage of this act. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 

i Sara out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
owmg: 

2 That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the panen laws, the name of Cappa King, helpless and dependent 

daughter of John W. King, late of epea , Eighth Regiment Ilinois Vol- 

unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill granting a pension to Cappa King.” 

The amendments were agreed to. ; : 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

JANE BROSNAN. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 9016) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane Brosnan. 
e bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the 8 roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Jane Brosnan, widow of 
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Timothy Brosnan, late of Company I, -seventh Regiment New York The bill was read, as follows: 

Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pehsion 812 per month m lieu of that Beit ted 1. etc., That the 8 t the 1 te ior bo, and he is hereby, 
The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as — —— the 8 the name of Laman Fuller inte of Com- 

follows: pany C, One hundred and 5 Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 
In line 8, after the a“ ion.” i t the words “at the rate.” sat garain a pension at the of $50 per month in lien of that he is now 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
JOHNIKEN L. MYNATT. 
The next business was the bill (H. R. 14784) granting a pension 
to Johniken L. Mynatt. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the oe gear and he is hereby, 
y doe ry by. 


authorized a pension awa, h pension provisions 
R initiation onthe ö piect t Mate ence 
Capt. Gideon H. White's compan: of East Tennessee, and 


pay him a pension at the rate of at month. 
A 3 amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
ollows: 
— . word twelve“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
wenty.“ 
The amendment was agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
MARY A. PETERS, 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 14701) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Peters. 
The bill was read, mts follows: 


Peters, widow of 


ye amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
WS: 

In line 7 strike out the word “in.” 

Da pamo Tine, after the word > txteanti:,” insert the word ° * Regiment.” 


In same line strike out the word “ Infan 
In line 8 strike out the word & Volunteers ‘and insert the words “ Volun- 


teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $15 per month.” 
The amendments were agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
MONORA STIMSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6970) 1 5 the relief of Monora Stimson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it. That the Secre — Fae and he is 
a enacted, oo Že tary 2 


The amendments recommended opera ett read, as 

follows: 
Strike ont all. after the anscting cleuse and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
at the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is Kareby, authors std 


ll, subject to the d limitations 
the pension roll, subj a emer pa =a 


of the laws, the ha the pee of Monora widow of = P. 1 
teer — 


late captain Forty-sixth e Illinois Volun 
fantry, and pay her 3 per month in lieu of that she 
as "Amend the tle soas to read: “A bill granting an increase of pension to 
Monora Stimson.” 
The amendments were a 


greed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


HENRY P. MACLOON. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


4170) granting an increase of pension to Henry P. Macloon. 
The atl wae send, as follows: 


rized to place on the pension ro e co tee rovisions 
authorized tp yi tg 8 laws, the name of j 3 
Company K. Twenty. mt Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and y 
bin = pension at the rate of per month in lieu of that he is now recei 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 
Strike out all of 2 * a 8, and 9 and insert in lieu thereof the follo 
second 23 


“of Henry P. Company K, Twenty- 
Regiment FF lhe gk oie ell a hima a pension at the rate of 
f.. aoe eee 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


LUMAN FULLER. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14478) granting a pension to Luman Fuller, 


A aoe amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
ollows: 
= ‘eee oe out the word fifty and insert in lieu thereof the word 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

ALBERT H. PHILLIPS. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

uo granting an increase of pension to Albert H. Phillips. 


bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
—— — toplon on the roll, subject tothe — 
— limitations of the n laws, name of Albert H. late 


of Company A, Thirty-fourth Regiment t Lilinois Veteran Volunteer 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 per month in ta lien of thet ha ieee 


; a amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
‘ollows: 

7 line 7 strike . — the word “ Veteran. 

In line 6 strike out the word Morty,” and insert in lieu thereof tho 

word “thirty-six.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

CHARLES M. GRAINGER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
yp granting an = of 8 to Charles M. Grainger. 


bill was read, as fi 
Be it enacted, etc., That of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and to place on the pension roll, sub; 8 
. the laws, the Pram or Ohan = lato 
utenantof Company ew Yor un S 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now — a andl pay him 


Teia amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
ows: 

Strike out all = uat, 7, and 8 and insert in lieu 3 the followi 

M. G. first 1 yeighth 
and pay hima 

of per month in lieu of receiving.” 

The amendment was agreed to 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

HIRAM A. HOBER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 

13463) granting an increase of pension to Hiram A. Hober. 


The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


and limitations of te of 


Com Eigh New York 3 and him 
eink hi per nada ten Fit Seay ee 


The amendment recommended by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions ya pet as follows: 
Strike out 7, and 8 and insert in lieu thereof the following: “of 


— A. Hober, 1 late — 0 Trai LARARE Battery, New York Vol- 


t Artillery, and at the rate of month 
* 1 „ N 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
JONATHAN WALBERT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
13367) granting an increase of pension to Jonathan A, Walbert. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension subject to the visions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of 8 n A. Walbert, ae 
of vaspen F, 5 -second olun 
a pension at t tho rate §35 per month in lieu ot thn that 1 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6 strike out the letter “A.” 
In line 7, after the word ent.“ insert the word! Pennsylvania.“ 
In line s Strike out the word “thirty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the 


end the title so as to read: “A bill grani an increase of pensio! 
ve Walbert.“ Ses 
The amendments were agreed to. 
‘The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
AMOS W. MARSH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13373) granting an increase of pension to Amos W. Marsh. 


directed to er subj ect tothe 
tie der er of rant A Hober, la 
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Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Chairman, the person named in the 
= 8 R. 13373) just reported is dead. I move to lay the bill on 
e table. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
SAMANTHA YANT. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6656) granting a pension to Samantha Cox. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


authorizedand to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of 2 iow of 
mas Cox, late of Company D, One hundred and seventieth $ Ohio 


The amendments recommended by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions were read, as follows: 


Strike out all of lines 6, 7, 8, and 9 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“of Samantha Yant, former widow of Thomas Cox, late of Company D, One 
hundred and seventieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer infantry, and pay her a 
pension at ze me of poy 33 1 ve 
we “A bill granting a pension to Samantha 

ant.“ 


The amendments were agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
ble recommendation. 


ALONZO CARPENTER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8982) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo Carpenter. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, = he is hereby, 
9 and directed b; e proyisions 


m; First Z 
DOAI EN the CASS OTIA per LAE in lien of ADAT DA ETO OAS ES 

The amendment recommended by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was read, as follows: 

In line 7, after the word “Infantry,” insert the words “and ue F, 
One hundred and eighty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry 

The amendment was agreed to 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


JENNETT STEWART. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14377) granting a pension to Josephine Stewart. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


1 it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
thorized and directed to lace on the pension roll, sub, N 
and limitations of the laws, the name of Josephine Ste perma- 
nently helpless and d nant child of Alfred Stewart, late a private in 
Company venth Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at rate of $20 per 5 payable to her legally constituted guar- 


The amendments recommended by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions were read, as follows: 


Strike out all of lines 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “of Jennett Stewart, widow of Alfred Stewart, late of Loon arr Poe L, 
Seventh Regiment inne Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
rate of $20 per month in lien of that she is now receiving: ane 
That in the case of the death of the helpless chil e Stewart, on 
whose account the pension of Jennett Stewart is increased, the pension of 
said Jennett Stewart shall continue only at the rate of $ per month from 
sag to ane the date of death of said helpless child.” 

title so as to read: “A bill granting an increase of pension to 
Pierry: Stewart.“ 


The amendments were agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


— 


HIRAM JANES. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9807 505 ting an increase of pension to Hiram Janes. 
ebil ill was read, as follows: 


etc., bie the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to © pension roll the — of 7 ge 
Janes, late of Company A, Winconsin Heavy 


pension at the rate of $00 per month, sald pension to be cu of $~ $45 
now receives. 


The amendment recommended by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was read, as follows: 
Pe ler ing out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
unk the 3 of bach Interior be, and he is hereb 
directed to place on the pension ea subject to the pro 
tions of eg) pannon laws, the name of "Hiram Janes, late of . a, First 


Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Heavy ry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving.” 


The amendment was agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
ADELL AUGUSTA STEWARD. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6031) granting a pension to Adell Augusta Steward. 


= it ena 


The bill was read, as follows: 
eee, 1 and he is hereby, 
authorized and roll, sub, to the e provisions 
and limitations of the Jawa, Tho name of Adall A and 


teward, 
y her the heretofore pin Bey ot toward, late A 9 D, 
Hürteenth ew York Heavy Artillery, by — — No. 811. 
The amendments recommended by the committee w were read, as 
follows: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to cause to be paid to Adell Augusta Steward, the ormer wife of Ira 
Heavy Artillery, upon her bro 5 andl gut of the pension 

en ery, er executed vouc: heran out of the 
55 y g ‘after th he is act to said Ira Stew- 
ard, the sum of nan per month Soaring the pe oa of. a Steward's 2 — 
ment: Provided. That said Adell AMEA Bi ward shall not remarry uring 
the imprisonment of said Ira Steward.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill teh aioe i 30 payment of part ot 
the pension of Ira Steward to Adell Augusta Ste 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 


able recommendation. 
R. SHERMAN LANGWORTHY. 
The next business oe TEENA ag “spo was peice i 1132) 
granting an increase erman Langworthy. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to bed aon o on the Denn er subject tothe 3 
and limitations of the pension of R. Sherman 


ee of “aig sa moon f B, 75 — ne — Ea dl seventeenth Regiment New fork Vor 
teer Infantry, an y hima on e rate o! mon eu 
of that he is * pens ai 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a fayorable recom- 
mendation. 
DANIEL RIDINGER. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 2375) 
nting an increase of pension to Daniel Ridinger. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it — . etc., That the 8 of the Interior be 1 — he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, roll, guhjest to ti to the 3 
me of Com- 


and ree the — as the Dame of of Daniel 14 
pany A» Ninety. third Regiment indians Volunteer Infantry, a ad pay z 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

HENRY W. TRYON, 

The next business o the tavale ee e the bill (S. 2051) 
granting an increase o on enry 
The bill was read, as follows: 


rhe hae yom pf ar Bey t the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to lace on the pension roll, subject to the pro 
and limitations of the m laws, the name of Henry late first 
lieutenant Company G, Twenty-seventh Regiment — olunteer 
sop) and ay Bim a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that 
eis now 


The bill was e to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
WILLIAM H. THOMAS. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 7) 
granting an increase of ion to William H. Thomas. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., aE the Secretary of the Interior ee is hereby, 


authorized an to place on the on roll, sub; ons 
and —— of the ee — e name of William H. Tho: late 
second lieutenant — 2 — and t Fifth ~ 

a pension at the rate of $30 per 


month in lieu of that he is now 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


ment Ohio Volunteer ö d pay him 
g. 


JOSHUA WEAVER, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 2653) 
granting an increase of pension to Joshua Weaver. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, sub; ect to the provisions 
and — —e tne — pension la Tones of o = eaver, 12 of . 
olunteer 4 

mee Re gs Bort pO T AER E TON TA Ferg INTANT anA D ane. = 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

EDWIN YOUNG. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 5924) 
granting an increase of pension to Edwin Young. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


a ‘directed 

and limitations of the } the name of Ed oung. late of Com- 
pany A, nd Regiment New Ham Volunteer Infan and him 

E A ak tb Sate Ct NO pee cee in Rad of that ha is now Pegel 5 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
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CHARLES F. WOODFORD, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8663) to remove the charge of desertion from the military record 
of Charles F. Woodford and grant him an honorable discharge. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is aeroby; author- 
ized and directed to amend the military record of Charles F. Woodford, late 
a private of Company I, One hundred and first Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, so as to remove the charge of desertion and grant him an 
honorable discharge. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

After the word discharge,“ line 7, insert: Provided, That no Ys 
bounty, or other emoluments shall become due or payable by virtue of the 
passage of this act. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, it was my intention to call 
to the attention of the committee the first bill of this character 
which was reached on the Calendar this day, but I was called 
out for a few moments, and during my absence two of those bills 
were passed. This bill is one like many that have been before 
the Committee on Mili Affairs this year, the purpose of which 
is to falsify the records of the War Department, or, asitis called, 
to correct the record of that Department, and to this class of bills 
I feel it to be my duty to interpose every possible objection. 

I want to say to the gentleman in charge of these pension bills 
that it has not been and is not my purpose to try to interfere 
with the passage of bills from his committee, concerning the par- 
ticular merits of which I confess myself in almost entire igno- 
rance; and if he is willing to pass over bills of this character I 
shall not take advantage of the fact that there is to-day a limited 
attendance in the House and shall not interpose the objection 
which otherwise I shall feel myself compelled to interpose to pre- 


vent the e of these desertion -bills. 

The C MAN. Does the gentleman from Texas move that 
the bill be over? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Ido. 


Mr. PAYNE. I am very sorry that the gentleman did not stay 
out a minute or two longer. I this is the first bill I have 
ever had up in this House to remove a charge of desertion. Of 
course the gentleman is aware that there are general laws under 
which these corrections of military records have been made and 
charges of desertion removed. I think this is a meritorious case. 
Iam sorry that the gentleman feels it his duty to come in just at 
this moment. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am very sorry, Mr. Chairman, that I was 
called out for the moment or two required to pass the two others 
which were . I have spent weeks in the aggregate in the 
consideration of these bills this year, and I confess that the more 
JI investigate them the more I am convinced that the general powers 
lodged in the officials of the War Department have been more 
than adequate, more than liberal, and I do not believe that there 
ought to wr special legislation of this class. I have no desire 
so make myself objectionable to the distinguished gentleman from 
New York, but I simply conceive it to be my duty to interpose 
every possible parliamentary objection to the passage of these 
bills. If gentlemen want to call these bills up when there isa 
full House here and discuss them on their merits—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Ofcourse the gentleman knows that this bill 
can not be called up with a full House, and if he objects to it, it 
defeats the bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I prefer to have the bill passed over. 

Mr. PAYNE. Inasmuch as the gentleman did not enforce his 
objections to the other bills, I suggest that he let this go. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It was merely owing to the accident of my 
absence from the hall for ten minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Can not the gentleman absent himself again? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I should like to accommodate the gentleman 
from New York. but my determination to oppose toe passage of 
these desertion bills isunalterable. I move that the bill be passed 


over. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the 

entleman has stated his attitude on these bills, I think it is only 
9 85 to the members of the House who are besought to secure 
legislation of this class to state if there are any bills for the re- 
moval of charges of desertion or for the correction of military 
records that he will permit to the House. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Oh, yes, Mr. Chairman, there is one from 
the State represented by the gentleman who has just taken his 
seat, which I call to mind now, which, I believe, has special 
merit, and which, I think, should be passed; but I think all these 
bills ought to be considered by a quorum. ~- 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. In view of the fact that the ob- 
jection of one member will be sufficient to stop all legislation 
upon these different classes of bills, I think it is due to the House 
that the gentleman should state at some time at least in detail 
the class of bills which he considers meritorious and what class 


he considers unmeritorious, so that we can answer the inquiries 
of our constituents. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman understands perfectly well 
that I do not control the workings of this House; that it is impos- 
sible for me to do that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No; but we never have a quorum 
on these days. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. He must know thatif an objection is inter- 
posed it will require a quorum to proceed with legislation; and I 
believe that more than 99 per cent of the legislation of this char- 
acter is so irredeemably vicious that it is my duty to interpose 
every possible parliamentary objection to the enactment of this 
class of legislation. Now, I do not say that I am opposed to 
every supe bill that is considered and reported from that com- 
mittee. Ihave 5 some of them in the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The gentleman misunderstands 
me. By reason of his service on the committee—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN (continuing). Why not pass over this bill and 
go on with pension legislation? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The gentleman misconstrues my 

sition. By reason of his knowledge of the bills that are before 
is committee he could give us an idea as to what he deems meri- 
torious and such as he deems unmeritorious in his opinion, and 
then we would know what we should write to our constituents. 
I think the gentleman ought to give us some idea as to what will 


pass. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, of course I do not wish to delay 
the passage of these bills, and I would like this bill to go over 
without prejudice. Iwant to say, however, for the benefit of the 
gentleman from Texas, I could not help wondering where the 
gentleman was two weeks ago when one of these bills was upon 
the Calendar, introduced by my N from New York, who 
sits upon that side of the Chamber, which was reported adversely 
from the Committee on Mili Affairs, when an objection of 
this kind would have defeated the bill. I think some one might 
have called him out ten minutes at that time. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It gives me pleasure to state to the gentleman 
that I voted against that bill. 

Mr. PA Ves; but the gentleman did not interpose any 
such obstructive tactics as he does now. Of course he knows 
there is no quorum here, and there can not be a quorum. If the 
gentleman insists upon his course the bill will simply have to 
over with others perhaps beyond this session of Congress. 0 
gentleman knows that two weeks ago he could have done the 
same with the other bill, but he seems for some reason not to 
have done so. I ask that the bill may be passed over without 
prejudice, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman from New York entirely mis- 
apprehends my position. The other bill was acted on in the com- 
mittee in my absence, and I opposed it in the House, notwith- 
standing the solicitation of the gentleman he refers to. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman knows that a single objection in 
the Committee of the ole would have defeated that bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill under consideration be passed over 
without prejudice. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

JOSEPH ROBERTSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12155) granting an increase of pension to Joseph Robertson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 


and limitations of the sion laws, the name of Josep Robertson, late of 
Company K, First and Fourth Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 6, before the word * Robertson,” insert the letter W.” 

In line 6, after the word Fourth,” insert the word * Regiments.“ 

In line 8 strike out the word “thirty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-four.” 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a fayor- 
able recommendation. 

SUSAN E, DUNCAN, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1531) granting an increase of pension to Susan E. Duncan. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the 33 of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authori and directed to place upon the pension roll the name of Susan E. 
Duncan, widow of A. P. Duncan, late colonel of Fourth Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lien of 
that which she is now receiving. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


PRU IT sik aes ines ES cue eat ae OL a AEE? Si 
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directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, the name of Susan E. Duncan, widow of Alender 
P. Duncan, late lieutenant-colonel Fourth iment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate -of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving.” 

The amendment was agreed to, z A : 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

J. B. MAHAN, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13150) granting a pension to J. B. Mahan. 

The bill was , as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
autborized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of J. B. Mahan, invalid son of 
Dempsy Mahan, late of Company B, Third Regiment Arkansas Volunteer 
Cavairy and pay hima pension at the rate of $16 per month. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

Strike out aH of lines 6, 7, and 8 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“of James B. Mahan, helpless and dependent son of Dempsey Mahan, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month.” 

The amendment was to. p ‘ > 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

JOHN H. ROBERTS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14837) granting a pension to John H. Roberts. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he ishereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John H. Roberts, late of 
tint cog B, Sixth ment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


JOHN W. CRAINE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 6040) 
granting an increase of pension to John W. Craine. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John W. Craine, late of Com- 
pany A, Eighth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
& pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

ALBERT M. SCOTT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14098) granting an increase of pension to Albert M. Scott. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed bah ee on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
pany Bi Besa ROLIO d 
1 1 the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 ee 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

FREEMAN R. GOVE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13690) granting a pension to Freeman R. Gove. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Freeman R. Gove, late of 
Company K, Fourth Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 6, after the word "Fourth," insert the word “Regiment.” 

In line 7, after the word “pension,” insert the words ‘at the rate.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill granting an increase of pension to 
Freeman R. Gove.” 

The amendments were agreed to. : 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

JOHN J. CROSS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
18324) granting an increase of pension to John J. Cross. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to increase the pension of John J. Cross, late a 
member of — H. Eighth Regiment Indiana Cavalry. in the war of the 


rebellion, from to $50 per month, subject to the conditions and limitations 


of the pension laws. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

Strike ont all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


lowing: 
Don That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


directed to place on the pension roll, abs ap gros the 8 and . Ee 
a pension at the rate of $i per month 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
DUDLEY CARY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 5140) 
granting an increase of pension to Dudley Cary. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Dudley Cary, late of Com- 
pany D, 3 Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

GEORGE RIDDLE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14381) granting an increase of pension to George Riddle. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of George Riddle, Tate of Com- 
pany I, Thirty-ninth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
> The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 

ollows: : 
wee strike out the work "fifty “and insert in lieu thereof the word 

The amendment was to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

MARY E. FLEMING. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1274) granting a pension to Mary E. Fleming. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, 7 50 to the provi- 
sions and limitations of the pension laws, the nameof Mary E. Fleming, widow 
of John P. Fleming, late of Company G, One hundred and first t 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6 strike out the word “of” and insert in lieu thereof the word “cap- 

n.” 

In line 8 strike out the word twenty and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“fifteen.” 


In line 9, after the word “month,” add the words “in lieu of that she is 
Pee oon . titas so as to read: “A bill granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Fleming.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


FANNIE FROST, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 5263) 
granting a pension to Fannie Frost. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Fannie Frost, widow of 
Robert Frost, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment New York Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

HENRY HALE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12103) granting an increase of pension to Henry Hale. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Henry Hale, late a private 
of Company D, Twenty-fifth ent Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of per month in lieu of that he is nowre- 
ceiving. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6 strike out the words “a private.” 

In line 8 strike out the word “seventy-two” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “forty.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

JOHN A. REILLEY. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 3552) 
granting a pension to John A. Reilley. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
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„late of Com- 
vards Volun- 


„0 Peete eet the eel 
Battalion Fremont's Missour 


B, First s Rangers, 
Fw... ak Ree A 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


NEWTON*W. ELMENDORF. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5758) 55 an a of pension to Newton W. Elmendorf, 
ao of Company C ixth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserves, and 

po, pirat E, One iin ia ninety-first Pennsylvania Volun- 


The ill wes was read, as follows: 
Be it enact 
E, One 


of Camere, Sixth 5 Pennsylvania 5 
hundred and ninety-first Pennsylyania Volunteer try, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of what he is now receiving. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 


ene ran ae ether Wis aang aani insert in lien thereof the fol- 
aiie the Secretary of the Interior be, and — is hereby, pene aaa ya and 


directed to on the on roll, sub, the provisions and limitai 
of the ——— rd rene of 3 Elmendorf, late of of Company O, 
Sixth ent Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Infan 5 


pension at the rate of T 
V A bill granting an increase of 
Newton W. Elmendo: 


The ee e were agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
EBERHARD P. LIEBERG, 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12700) granting an increase of pension to Eberhard P. Lieberg. 


The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the of the Interior be, and he 7 
authorised and a Gisscked to ia om e on roll, igot to the provi 
EC name of hard P. Lie 
late of Company H, Fourth Regiment ta Volunteer „and 

him nat the rate of $00 per month in Heu of that he is now 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line 8 strike out the word thirty“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-four.” 

The amendment was agreed to 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


HESTER A. FARNSWORTH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 5080) 
gran a pension to Hester A. Farnsworth. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
to., That thi of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
RE Liew peor pèr Ə Secretary nter * y. 
vot 8 ored 5 late of Compan: To Twelfth Reg- 
iment 1 United States Infantry, and pay her a pension at th 1 
mon 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
ALEXANDER CURD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9402) granting a pension to Alexander Curd, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the oae be, and he is here’ 
8 and’ directed to place on Di rp eine roll, the name of aie 
Curd, of Wilmore, Ky., late a private in Company B, 3 3 


Volunteer ra uring the war ‘or tho the —— ression of the 3 wh o 
was honorably from the nd whois is now totally blind and 
SVW se npn after the passage of this act 


at the rate of $70 per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

rden out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 

* tet we the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pacea on the ke pocain roll, subject to the to the A ee and limitations 


of the pany B, Twen- 
tieth ae Serre Volunteer Infantry, ie pay | him a pension at the 


r month in lieu of that he is now ed 
d the title so as to read: * “A bill gran — poian ts 


The amendments were agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation, 
JOHN H. EVERITT. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
a ting an increase of pension to John H. Everitt. 
e bill was read, as follows: 


3 tc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
eee ted to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 


8 of the 3 — name of John 3 e 
Company F, First Regiment Potomac Home Brigade (Thirteenth) Mary 
r „and pay him a pension at 3 
lieu of that he —.— now roles, e 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


WILLIAM BURKE. 


The next business. on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8304) granting a pension to William Burke. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is neo nd 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, su ect to the 
and limitationsof the pension one ip a peers gg of William ‘ke, latea private 
in Company K, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Illinois Infantry, and 
pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of the pension he is now drawing. 
: ane amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 

ollows: 

Strike out lines 6 to 9and insert “of William Burke, late of Company K, 
One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of #0 pe „month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Amend —— s0 as to A bill granting an increase of 8 to 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
QUEEN ESTHER GRIMES, 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 4764) 


granting an increase of „ Grimes. 
The bill was read, oe 


and di roll, subject to the p 
— Umitations of the ibe name of Queen er Grimes, — 
of William H. . — late of Compan y H, 3 
Volunteer Infantry. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 

mendation. 0 
ABNER D. RUTHERFORD. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4952) granting a pension to A. D. Rutherford. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it meee pear etc., That the — woh of the Interior be, and he 5 2 

‘directed to a roll the th Ruther- 


authorized and to place =o e name of A 
ford, late oo member of rn yoo Ged infantry Volunteers, 
sags to the provisions and any F Sixti Fagen pension laws, and pay 


him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 
872 out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol - 


"Tiat the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to on th F.. visions and ae 
1 5 on laws, the name of A D. R „late of Company 


ent Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at Ad 
rate of $12 3 month.“ 
title so as to read: A bill granting a pension to Abner D. 
Ruthestord.” 
The.amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


MAGGIE L, REAVER, 


The next business oa sion to eee was the bill (S. 4912) 
grantin. an increase o sion Maggie Reaver, 

The bil was read, as follows 

Be it enacted, etc., That the eee of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the ion laws, the name of Maggie L. Reaver, widow 
of 3 A. 3 into of Company C , First 3 5 oh nan pe 

land Volun vu er a on a 

CCC a. 5 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

GEORGE W. MATHEWS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
2248) granting an increase of pension to George W. Mathews. 
The ill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the pro 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of i nats . Mathews, late i 
Company H, Seventy-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer ‘antry, and 
a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now sana pey aim 
The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 
In 8 8 — out the word “twenty-four” and insert in lieu thereof the 
‘The SEAR EN was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


ROBERT LEMON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 106) 
granting a pension to Robert Lemon, 
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eee ee 


sd . of iko ee" 
pany venty-cig! Regiment Pennsy 
zer aa ee a E Ton of Oe ts sor ee 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

JOHN WRIGHT. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14067) granting an increase of pension to John Wright. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it — . BAR the Secretary of the 2 be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and 2 on the pension roll, sub; ject to the provisions 
and 3 aires the p laws, the name of John Wright, late of pad 

pany K, One h ent New York Infantry, and 
r in lieu of that he is now zana Tay iim 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


eighth 


In line 7, before the word “Infantry,” insert the word “Volunteer.” 
wi ec strike out the word “ thirty » and insert in lien thereof the word 
“twen 


The amendments were agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to he laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
WILLIAM KELLEY. 


The next business on the 2 5 5 — the bill (S. 2265) 
granting an increase o on ilham Kelley. 
The bill was read, as follows 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the In Interior be, vr is hereby, 
and directed to the visions 


subject to the 
and limitations of Bo 


Kelley, late of Oom. 
— — A and B. — vania Volunteer Cavalry, and 


Regiment Pennsylvania 
a nee a pension at the rate . 
g. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
ELIZABETH A. NALLEY. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11171) granting relief to Elizabeth A. Nalley. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


thorized and directed to place on roll, to the 
visions and limitations of the Jaws, name of Eliza 
a month as the permanen’ restre r 


and to par her a pension of 

ponen hter of William H. Nalley, late se 

Pid captain of of Metropolitan Rifles in late war of 

z <= amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
OLLOWS: 


ep out lines 6 to 10 and insert -name of Elizabeth A. Nalley, helpless 
t daughter of age ee Nalley, late eS poet aye oe Nich 
a chuntier Enianicy. aad hera y — at 


ape 5 of 8 Fr aon 
Nato ad: “A bill granting a pension to Elizabeth A. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

MARGARET BRENNAN. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

seh granting a ion to Margaret Brennan. 
e bill was as follows: 
= rue; ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, aot ho Reeder, 
d directed the provisions 


he 
t ithe exican War 
rebellion. 


authorized an to place on the pension roll. subject to 
and limitations of the Sanan laws, the name of rennan, widow 
of the late the Sixty-ninth (Engineer ) Regiment New 


Robert Brennan, 
York State Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of Pou per month. 
The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 


follows: 
Strike out all of lines 6, 7, 8, and . fain Quinlan 
“of Margaret meng widow of Robert Brennan, la 
-ninth ent New York Siate M — 


Engineer Com 
nee and ore — a pension at 


The amendment was 
The bill as amended was e ee to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


3 


LILLIE v. BALL. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9154) granting a pension to Lillie V. Ball. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., eee e, oe and he is here’ 
T . 

widow of Charles Ball, late second assistant engineer, United S. 
ae 


and late first assistant engineer in the United States Revenue cies 

arie fp to be placed omthe pension roll, — — to the provisions 

and limitations of the pension laws, and pay her a pension of Pog month 

in lieu of sny penn eee may now receive or to whi may be 
otherwise itled by law. 


Pees amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
OWS: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lien thereof the fol- 


wing: 
* That the Secretary of the Interior be, and ho is hereby, authorized and 


Lillie V. Ball. 

The 3 were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. = 
ANSON GREENMAN. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13621) granting an increase of pension to Anson Greeman. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it et pry etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the sub; to the provisions 


and limitations of the pension Jaws, name of Anson Greeman late of 
Company B, . ar ourth ent Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension rate of $72 per month in lieu of that he is now 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 
ea 6 strike out the word Greeman and insert in lieu thereof the 


line 8 strike out the words “seventy-two” and insert in lieu thereof the 


wane “twenty-four.” 
Amend the itle, Soas to read: “A bill granting an increase of pension to 
The amendments were agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
JOHN DOWNING. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8023) granting an increase of pension to John Downing. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Interior 

aoe it 2 etc., Fly dec sg te pension roll subject to the provisions 
oo EATA of, the pan New York eor H Prati 
7 the rate of $30 per month in moor Heavy A is now — pay 

The amendment recommended by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was read, as follows: 

Peseta 8 strike out the word “thirty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 

“twelve 

The amendment was agreed to. 
„a Ibe bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 

e recommendation, 


JOHN C. CLARKE. 


The next business on the e ee e (H. R. 
14774) granting a pension to John C. Clar 
The bill was read, as follows: 


a eee on the 
nd limita VV& E John O Oia Ciarko, ia private, 
Company K, Si inte See. New York State and pay hima 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 


Topog strike out the word “private” and insert in lieu thereof the 
“of.” 

Word ine f strike ont the words „State Militis “ and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “ Volunteer Infantry.” 

OES EE NORE OR: SASS I: SOO ONES 


The amendments were agreed to 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
; HERMAN J. MILLER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14814) granting a ion to Herman J. Miller. 
The bill was as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and eee 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the 
and limitations of the goan laws, the name of Herman 5. er, Tate of 
Company L, Eleventh ment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of rick per month. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

EDMOND LIKES, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12745) granting an increase of pension to Edmond Likes. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
and directed to pings on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 

ond limitations of the pension laws, the name of Edmond Likes, late of Com- 
pany F, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay hima at the rate of twenty-four dollars per month in lien 
of that. he is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

DANIEL J. BYRNES. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10263) granting an increase of pension to Daniel J. Byrnes. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
e name of 


and limitations of the pension laws, el J. Byrnes, late of 
Company D, Thirty-fifth Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteer infantry, and 
prom a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 7 strike out the word “of.” 


In line 8 strike out the word “ fifty’ and insert in lieu thereof the word 


“thirty. 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favora- 
ble recommendation. 
BENJAMIN F. BARRETT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14592) granting a pension to Benjamin F. Barrett. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the on laws, the name of Benjamin F. Barrett, late 
of Company I, Third Wogiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The amendments recommended by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions were read, as follows: 

In line 7 strike out the word “Infantry” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word hag ifr AS 
; a 5 S strike out the word thirty“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 

‘twenty-four.’ 

In — line, after the word “ month,“ add the words in lieu of that he is 
now receiving.” 

Amend the title so as to read: A bill granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Barrett.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


REBECCA L. CHAMBERS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14836) granting a pension to Rebecca L. Chambers. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Rebecca L. Chambers, widow 
of William B. Chambers, late of Company B, Sixth Re; ent Tennessee Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment recommended by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was read, as follows: 

enue 8 strike out the word “twelve” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
„ 1 

The amendment was agreed to. : ; ; 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

ELIZA A. RICKARDS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1530) granting an increase of pension to Eliza A. Rickards. 
The bill was read, as follows: . 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
direc’ Eliza 


and ted to place upon the pension roll the name of 
suthori¢ed How of William Rickards, late colonel of Twenty-ninth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that which she is now receiving. 


The amendment recommended by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was read, as follows: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


lowing: 

8 tthe Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
a Tha to Since on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, the name of Eliza A. Rickards, widow of William Rick- 
ards, jr., late colonel Twenty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving.” 

The amendment was agreed to. ‘ } - 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation, 

CALVIN W. CLARK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9988) granting a pension to Calvin W. Clark. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

i ‘ed, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
3 ee ‘directed to place on the penaion roll, subject tothe Pan ob 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Calvin W. Clark, late of Com- 
pany G, Thirtieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
gion at the rate of $30 per month. ‘ 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 
In line 8 strike out the word “thirty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 


“ ‘el * 
Amend the title so as to read: “A bill granting a pension to Calvin W. 


* 


The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
FRANCIS M. BEEBE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
10964) granting an increase of pension to Francis M. Beebe. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension ro 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of ncis M. ý 
Company G, One hun: and fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lien of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

JAMES J. WILSON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
18815) granting an increase of pension to James J. Wilson. 

The bill was read, as follows: s 
Be itenacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, 
autho) and directed to increase the poa of James J. Wilson, late a 
member of Comes E, m 0 80 55 giment Ilinois Infantry, in the 


war of the rebellion, from to $50 per month, subject to the conditions 


and limitations of the pension laws. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
ANNE M. LUMAN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13617) granting a pension to Anne M. Luman. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

of the Interior be, and he is parcels: 

e pension roll the name of Anne M. 
Luman, widow of Theodore L. Luman, late lieutenant Company E, Second 
1 Potomac Home Brigade, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


lowing: 

85 That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisionsand limitations 
of the pension laws, the name of Anne M. Luman, widow of Theodore Luman, 
late first lieutenant and adjutant, Second Regiment, Potomac Home hee 
Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and hera pension at the rate of $15 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving.” 

Amend thetitle soas to read: “A bill granting an increase of pension to 
Anne M. Luman.” 

The amendments were agreed to. i X 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

MARY J, MARKEL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2409) 1 5714 — a pension to Mary J. Markel. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

it enact tc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereb 

eee rtf dirested to place on the pension roll, subject tothe 3 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mary J. Markel, widow of 
John Markel, late private Company E, Fifty-third Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 

In line 6 strike out the word “private” and insert in lieu thereof the word 


In line 8, after the word “Infantry,” insert the words “and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $8 per month.” 
The amendments were agreed to. 7 : 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
JOHN A. WRIGHT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11579) granting an increase of pension to John A, Wright. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the poea of the Interior be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll the name of John A. 
Wright, late of Company. F, Eleventh Iowa Infantry Volunteers, at the rate 
of 840 per month, said pension to be in lieu of the one he now receives. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


lowing: 

r Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
a That the Sec om the pension roll, subject tothe kovo and limitations 
of the pension laws, the name of John A. Wright, lateof Company F, Eleventh 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now recei g” 

The amendment was agreed to. è ; , 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

LAMBERT JOHNSTON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
5960) granting an increase of pension to Lambert Johnson. 


“ 
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The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secret of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on then pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Lambert Johnson, late of 
Company F, Tenth 1 — Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 

5 b ee out the word Johnson“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 

9 * 

In line 8 strike out the word “thirty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ twelve.” 3 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill granting an increase of pension to 
Lambert Johnston.” 

The amendments were agreed to. ; A ; 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

EMILY S. BARRETT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8672) granting a pension to Emily S. Barrett. 

The blll was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, pales to the provisions 
and limitations of the on laws, the name of Emily 8. Barrett, mother of 
William H. Barrett, late of Company F, Sixteenth ent Vermont Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

i E amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
ollows: 

In line 6, before the word mother,” insert the word “dependent.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. . 

JAMES W. YOUNG. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3513) ting an increase of pension to James W. Young. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of James W. Young, late of 
— pany, B, Second ent Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a 
pe n at the rate of per month in lieu of that he is now — 2 
r gne amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 

OLOWS: 

In line 8 strike out the word “twenty-four” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “twenty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 2 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favora- 
ble recommendation. 

WARREN C. PLUMMER, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12056) granting an increase of pension to Warren C. Plummer. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll the name of Warren C. 
Plummer, late first lieutenant Company C, Fifteenth Maine Regiment In- 
fantry Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving: 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

JOHN Q. A. RIDER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14421) granting an increase of pension to John Q. A. Rider. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John Q. A. Rider, late first 
lieutenant of Company E, Ninety-first Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line 6, before the word Company,” strike out the word of.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

JOHN D. BINFORD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9153) granting an increase of pension to J. D. Binford. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 


and limitations of the pension laws, the name of J. D. Binford, late of Com- 
pany C, Second Regiment Iowa Cavalry Volunteers, at the rate of $36 per 


month, said pension to be in lieu of the one he now ves, 
The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


Strike out all of lines 6, 7, and 8 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“of John D. Binford, late of, Company C, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
8 th a into ena? CA MN granti. in of pension to 

mend the title so as to read: an increase ion 
hn D. Binford.” à * 


Jo 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. . 

MARY V. SCRIVEN, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
18565) granting a pension to Mary V. Scriven. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed 1o piace on the pension roll, 5 to the provisions 
ion laws, the name of Mary V. Scriven, widow of 


Gardner R. iven, who seryed as a medical officer on the staff of 3 
H. M. Judah and Gen. E. H. Hobson in the cam against M through 
the State of Ohio in 1863, and pay her a pension at the rate of per month. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In line 6 strike out the words * who served,” and all of lines 7, 8, 9, 10, and 
11 and insert in lieu thereof the following: late acting surgeon, United States 
Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendments were to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


NELSON W. WADE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 4709) 
granting a pension to Nelson W. Wade. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
autho and directed to place on 1 roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Nelson W. Wade. late of 
Company G, Twenty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

WILLIAM D. STITES, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 1980) 
ting an increase of pension to William D. Stites. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of William D. Stites, late of 
Company M, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

THOMAS HANNAH, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 1981) 
granting an increase of pension to Thomas Hannah. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

it ted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interii E 

authored andl directed to pisos on ena y Boo ase roll, 295 ject tota be er 
355 ðV1“dã ea a eee 
mat the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is: ad gaara hg TRE 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. É 

WILLIAM MENNECKE, 

The next business on 3 og ood = the bill (H. R. 
14813) granting a sion illiam Mennecke. 

The bill was Ant eee follows: 


pay him 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line 8 strike out the word “twenty-four” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “twelve.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


GEORGE W. EDGINGTON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14042) granting an increase of pension to George W. Edgington. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is here 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the abner A 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of George W. Edgington, late 
of Company H, Eighth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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r m amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
ollows: 
Ar 8 strike out the word fifty“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
The amendment was agreed to 
The bill as amended was pashan to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
ALLEN C. DAVIS, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12132) for the relief of Allen C. Davis. 

The bill was read, as follows: . 

Be it enacted, etc., That the name of Allen C. Dayis, late of ere jon G, 
One hundred and thirteenth Illinois Infan e ee kg p on the 
pension roll of the United States at the rate of $50 per month 
; aao amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 

ollows: 


Pg out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


ONT hat the Secre! of the Interi and a is her authorized and 
directed to piace 8 pension 89 e e and limitations 
of a Lis orien laws, the name of Allen C. Davi Ine late of of 8 G, One hun- 
nd thirteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 

See ch thn mate AES AO ec ot Dake eee receiving.” 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a fayor- 
able recommendation. 


PARMENUS F. HARRIS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R 
8542) granting an increase of pension to Parmenus F', Harris, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., eng the Berety. of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed lace on the pension roll the name of Parmenus 
F. Harris, late of 5 , One 5 ent of Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of the amount he 
now receives. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lien thereof the fol- 


at the Pacretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to the pension roll. subject t 75 the . limitations 
Ghats hundredth Jaws, the name ot tee: Infi fbi d —.— . 1 
eni O Volun r an an a on a 
the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now recei ving” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
JAMES WILKINSON. 


1 The next business on the roas es none 8 (H. R. 
928) ting an increase of pension ames 
The bill was read, as follows: 

285 it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
thorized and directed pension roll, Il, subject to th the provisions 
F, Nine oe Regiment New York Estantey Vou Volunteers, ate — 
Shae pains of $24 per mon — 32 lieu of that he is now receiving. cord 
A The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 

‘ollows: 


In line 7 strike out the words“ Infantry Volunteers“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the words In 


Volunteer 
In same line, after the word “pension,” he words “‘at the rate.” 


In line 8 strike out the word “twenty-four” and po lieu thereof the 
word “seventeen.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


CHARLES H. WEBB, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1847) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. Webb. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

etc., That the f the Interior d 
arterii an disiin to piace on the easton d ie tee ee 

A the name of Charles H. ad ons 
Company B. Second California Volunteer Cavalry, and pey hima pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv. 

The amendments recommended by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions were read, as follows: 

In line 6, after the word “Second,” insert the word“ 


In line 7 strike out the word “fifty ” and insert in lieu 1 the word 
“twenty-four.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
ABSOLUM MAYNARD. 
may next business on the Private Caiendar was the bill (H. R. 
N i a pension to Absolum Maynard. 
was read, as follows: 
25 it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and direc on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations Ta the Pane wen the name of 1, subject Maynerd, ia late of 


t. Thomas Dawson's independent com: Virginis Volunteer Infan 
— te pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 5 aes 


The amendments recommended by "the 0 Committee on Invalid 
Pensions were read, as follows: 


In line 6 strike out the word “Dawson's” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word“ Damaron's.“ 


e out the word thirty“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


SAMANTHA A, NEWCOMB. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8005) granting a pension to Samantha A. Newcomb, 
The was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the n roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension N the name of Samantha A. Newcomb, 
widow of Arrian Newcomb, late of Company D, Sixty-sixth Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension of $12 per month. 

The amendments recommended by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions were read, as follows: 


In line 6, before the word “ widow,” insert the word ‘ former.” 
In line 7, before the word „Ohio,“ insert the word 
In line 8. after the word “ pension,” insert the words “a 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
JOSEPH STONESIFER. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10325) granting an nee of pension to Joseph Stonesifer. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Bei ot mantet, ats. Zann ne Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


eat 1 


authorized and directed to place on the pension subject to the provisions 
Con coreg oy the panion laws, toei name 5 2 Laas a es ‘er, late of 
n -Seven ‘ennsylya: „an 
the vase of $10 per month in lien of that he is Dow receiving, 


"The i bee ee recommended by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions were read, as follows: 


In line 6, after the word “ seventh," insert the word “ ment.“ 
In line 7, before the word “Infantry,” insert the word Volunteer 
— = 2 ‘strike out the word “forty” and insert in lieu thereof Sis word 
“twenty-four. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a fayor- 
able recommendation. 
CHARLES MOYER. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


14274) granting msion to Charles Moyer. 
The Gal 3 as follows: 15 


Be it pa ete., 15 the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and to place pn the pore roll ae to the provisions 
and limitations of the eo og ike name o: es Moyer, private, 
— — Fifteen vania Cavalry; ae B —.— -third Penn- 
Infantry; captain Company F, Seventy-third Pennsylvania Infan- 
tos. wat of the re pay him a pension at the rate of per month. 


The amendment recommended by the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions was read, as follows: 


Strike out all Mgt lines monk i 8, 9, and — 1 — insert in Meu thereof the rs metal 
ing: “of Charles M de captain Company F, Seventy-third 


Pennsy! Volunteer tnor Infantry, and pay bin ® pension at — 
per mon’ 


The eE O was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
JAMES P, THOMAS, 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R. 


13510) granting an increase of pension to James P, Thomas. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., AaS Sia peel Bd ped gis Ba; and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to to place on beg’ Doo PoE roa su subject 2 — provisions 
and limitations of the e pamon la; Thomas, late of 

y, and pay him a pension 


o rate bf §W0 per snonth in lien of that he Cavalry, and 
The amendment recommended by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was read, as follows: 


Re . — 7 strike out the word “thirty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ twen 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


THOMAS D. UTTER. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was me hii (8. 5748) 
granting an increase of ion to Thomas D. Utte: 
The bill was read, as follows: 
be, and he is hereby, 
provisions 


Be dl te and directed to place on the et rd roll subject to the 
f Thomas D. 


Utter, late of 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay ra 


Company B, Fifty-nin 
— at t the ra of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


1902. 
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The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


ESTHER D. HASLAM, 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 6021) 
granting an increase of hom i Ree Haslam. 
The bill was read, as follows 
Be it enacted, etc., That the en beim and he is hereby, 
thorized and directed to pension ject to the provi- 
„ Esther D. Haslam, 


and m at the 
po ig han Bing ibs preety med al a A la aman laa 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

LINDA W. SLAUGHTER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 1458) 
granting an increase of pension to Linda W. Slaughter. 

The bill was noone as follows: 


authorized an lace on the roll, sub; ect to the P ons 
and limitations of tage ws, the name of Linda hter, widow 
of a F. Slaughter, late earpiece: Fifty-fifth R ient Kentucky Vol- 

unteer 88 an — her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of 
that she is now recei 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
JAMES 8. MYERS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 2703) 
granting an increase of pension to James S. Myers. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it 2 etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension . — sub; 1 — 7 — rovisions 
and limitations of the laws, the name 2 5 ers, late of Com- 
pany F, —.— hundred and eighteenth Regimen indians Ve unteer Infan 
andl parh hima DOMLA ak tee tate ck IOO per moat in Hea or thas be eae 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
CHARLES A. SCOTT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14656) granting an increase of pension to Charles A. Scott. 
The Lannea ee 


Be it enacted, etc., he Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
8 and arcs A 75 on the pension roll. mae to the provisions 
and limitations of the Dears laws, the name of Charles A . Scott, late private 
in Com es Mand F, Eighteenth New York ron Ae and pay him a pen- 
sion of per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 
5 tS amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 

OLLOWS: 
In nne and insert in lieu thereof the 
In line 7, after the word “Eighteenth,” insert the word ment.” 


In same line, — the w 55 Cavalry,” insert the word “ Volunteer.” 
In same line, after the word “pension, insert the words “at the rate.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 
MARTHA E. KENDRICK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 5741) 
granting a pension to Martha E. Kendrick. 

The bill was 3 as follows: 

Be 33 rn Fae . the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 5 


authorized and di lace on the pension roll, panjat tothe 
and limitations of rhe ne m laws, the name a) Martha E. Kendr ik widow 
of William to second Capt. E. E. Mizell's compan 


Florida 5 — Indian war, ae § pay her a pension at the — 2 
of $12 per month. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 

mendation. 
CLAYTON P. VAN HOUTEN, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 5506) 
granting an increase of 3 to Clayton P. Van Houten. 

The bill was read, as 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 3 

and directed to on the pension roll, subject to to the 

— limitations of the 
captain Company D, 


m laws, the name of Clayton P. Van Houten, late 
Regiment South Dakota Volunteer Infantry, war 

Spain, and a pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 

heis now receivin; 


The bill was AA to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 


mendation, 
HENRY LOOR REGER. 


The next businesson the Private Calendar was the 1855 (S. 3292) 
granting an increase of peoi to Henry Loor Rege 
The bill was read, as 


Be it e etc., sh oy the 5 of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
rized and og fea abject t 5 the provisions 


autho: 

and Tinitetions te tee the pension t pianie the — T, late of 

Company K., Eleventh me United States ‘tant wa war Mexico, 
Regiment Sagara dys olunteer Infantry, 


ieee Eigh 
and pay È aS i tine PAL OC PN ver mere in lieu of that he is now 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


FREDEREKA SEYMORE. 


The next business = the a ar Calendar was the bill (S. 4190) 
granting a pension to Fredere ymore. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the 3 gta * the baat and he is hereby, 

authorized and directed to place on the bject to the provi- 

sions and limitations of the on laws, Lore — N l Proderoka 

—.—— of 3 — (goes ia of Company. F, Twentieth Regiment Uni 
parier er a 


per month ad 3 eee at the — of 8 fone eg a 7 


rge Seymore until th they 30 reach the age oa 163 omor 
The bill was ordered to be laid asiđe with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
ELIZABETH A. TURNER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 5856) 
granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth A. Turner. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to on the pension roll, mag to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the nameof Elizabeth A. 55 Lear 
of James A. la Company B, nited States 


Artillery, Sè Mole ndm d pay h 5 t ihe te of $16 

A war, an 0 
month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 7 TAS mao-Ta -i 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line § strike out "sixteen ” and insert “twelve.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

LOUISA A. CROSBY. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 332) 
granting an increase of sion to Louisa A. Crosby. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


and sig eo SE of the pe 
Pierce Crosby, late 8 United 
at the rate 2620 per 
The bill was fe to be laid aside with a favcrable recom- 
mendation. 
OCEANA B. IRWIN, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 4183) 
granting an increase of peon to Oceana B. Irwin, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the aka e 2 the name of Oceana B. Irwin, widow of 
John Irwin, late rear-admiral, U States Navy, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of of $50 per month TTT 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom: 
mendation. 
ISABELLA H. IRISH. 


The next business 5 ä the bill (S. 1205) 
Sing nl a pension 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it 8282 etc., 1 the 8 3 the Interior Þe, sone he is orien 


authorized and penefon laws 
and limitations orth che pe ews, te name eee Thabe Ht Th. Prridow of 
nited States Army, and pay ‘her a pen- 


Joseph E. Irish, late 
sion at the rate of ren 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
GRACE M. READ. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14732) granting an increase of pension to Grace M, Read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it = ete., 8 — the coerced of the bent gd subject tothe he is 3 
ane name of M Read widen widow OF of 


O monitor 1 Monadnock, United 
rate of $5 per month in lieu of 


The e . by the committee was read, as 
follows: 


In line 7 strike out junior grade, monitor Monadnock.” 

The amendment was agreed to 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation, 

MARIA M, C. SMITH. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9611) for the relief of Maria M. C. Smith. 

The bill was read, as E 


d directed 
Smith, as widow of Char 
Smith, as widow of Charles H. Smith, lato asistans s 
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The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


ing: 
— That the ee Hie the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


directed to place on the pension roll subject to the provisions and limi- 
tations of the pension laws, the name of Maria M.C. Smith, widow of Charles 
H. Smith, late assistant surgeon, United States Army, war with Mexico, and 
pay her a 2 at the rate of 88 Fr month.” 

— e title so as to read: “A bill granting a pension to Maria M. C. 

The amendments were agreed to. j ; 8 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

MICHAEL CONLON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6332) granting a pension to Michael Conlon. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Michael Conlon, dependent 
father of John Conlon, deceased, late of Company D, Nineteenth ent 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

In line 6 strike out the words “dependent” and “deceased.” 

The amendment was agreed to. i . 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a fayor- 
able recommendation. 

SUSAN B. LYNCH, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14182) granting an increase of pension to Susan B. Lynch. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Susan B. Lynch, widow of 
George Lynch, late second lieutenant of company commanded by 12 aca 
Irby, First mop anat Alabama Volunteer try, Mexican war, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of any pension she may now 
be receiving. : 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In lines 6,7, and 8 strike out “late second lieutenant of company com- 
manded y Captain Irby, First Regiment Alabama Volunteer Infantry, Mex- 

Wand substitute therefor “late of Captain Irby’s company, First 
talion Alabama Volunteers, war with Mexico.” 

In line 10 strike out any pension she may now be” and insert in lieu 
thereof “that she is now.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


HELEN OLIVIA LECKIE, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
18634) granting an increase of pension to Helen Olivia Leckie, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension mun She name of Helen Olivia Leckie, widow 
of Henry Leckie, late of Company E, Third Regiment Louisiana Volunteer 
roe ee war, and iyoy her a pension at the rate of $16 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


In lines 7 and 8 strike out Mexican war“ and substitute therefor ‘war 
with Mexico.” 


In line 8 strike out “sixteen” and insert in lieu thereof the word “twelve.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


HULDAH A. CLARK, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
931) granting a pension to Huldah A. Clark. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll the name of Huldah i 
Clark, widow of William L. Clark, late of opan B; First Indiana Infantry, 
Mexican war, and pay her a pension of $12 a mon 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

In line 4, after the words ‘pension roll,” insert “subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws.” 

In line 6, after the word First.“ insert Regiment,” and in the same line 
change Mexican war“ to war with Mexico." 

Ta line 7 strike out “of twelve” and insert in lieu thereof “at the rate of 
eight,” and in the same line change “a month” to “per month.” 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, it is as much the duty 
of every citizen of the Republic to teach patriotism as that of the 
minister of the gospel to inculcate the teachings of the lowly 
Nazarene. The Republic is founded on knowl , patriotism, 
and the spirit of the Golden Rule. I know of no more appropriate 
or better way of teaching patriotism than for Congress on the 


days set apart for the consideration of special pension legislation 
to recall the deeds of valor and acts of heroism end by the 
heroes of our wars, and by sending a ray of sunshine and hope to 
some old battle-scarred veteran by increasing his pension, not as 
a mere gratuity or charity, but in recognition of the debt of grati- 
tude this great nation owes to the defenders of the Republic. 

On this anniversary day of the birth of our flag it is especially 
fitting. One hun and twenty-five years ago to- day Betsy Ross, 
of Philadelphia, at the request of George Washington, gave to 
the world our Stars and Stripes, the most beautiful emblem of 
all the nations of the earth. In this National Capital, the home 
of the flag, it has a peculiar significance. It is the symbol of 
our union, the record of our progress, the message of fair pla 
and independence. It is the emblem of patriotism, the wind- 
ing sheet of our heroes, the ornament of their graves, the 
bright N of our future glory.“ Let us with the school 
children of the nation tell the old, old story of the birth of the 
American ip tone and our flag, and may she ever wave as 
the emblem o 


peace, prosperity, and the recognition of human 
mol the patriotism taught by our fathers. [Loud ap- 
plause. 
The amendments reported by the committee were d to 


The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. I move that the committee rise and report 
to the House the various bills acted on, with the action thereon 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CAPRON i abe ey that the Committee of the 
Whole on the Private Calendar, having had under consideration 
certain private bills, had directed him to report them back with 
the recommendation that House bill 13373 and Senate bill 5213 be 
laid on the table, and that various other bills of the Senate and 
the House be passed with or without amendments, as respectively 
recommended. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Yask unanimous consent that the previous 
question be ordered upon these various bills, with or without 
amendments, as respectively reported, to their final passage, ex- 
cept the two bills recommended to be laid on the table. 

ere being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 


PENSION BILLS, ETC., PASSED, 


The House proceeded to the consideration of the bills reported 
from the Committee of the Whole House; and House bills of the 
following titles, reported from the Committee of the Whole with- 
out amendment, were taken up, ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time; and they were accordingly read the third time, and 


passed: 
H. R. 11979. A bill granting an increase of pension to William 
W. Anderson; 
. A bill granting a pension to Mary E. Aitken; 
. A bill granting a pension to John H. Roberts; 
. A bill granting an increase of pension to Albert 


. A bill granting a pension to Herman J. Miller; 
. A bill granting an increase of pension to Edmond 


A bill granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 
Beebe. 

House bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee 
of the Whole with amendments, were severally taken up, the 
amendments concurred in, the bills as amended ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time; and they were accordingly read 
the third time, and : 

H. R. 11258. A bill granting a pension to William F. Randolph; 

H. R. 14024. A bill granting an increase of pension to John R. 


Curry; 
H. R. 14355. A bill granting an increase of pension to Timothy 
Donohue; 
wee R. 14136. A bill granting an increase of pension to John D. 
ompson; 
55 . 13411. A bill granting an increase of pension to Clarence 
. Hess; 
H. R. 14273. A bill granting a pension to John H. Whidden; 
5 H. = 9691. A bill granting an increase of pension to James H. 
oseph; 
H. R. 13848. A bill granting anincrease of pension to James H, 
Chedister (title amended); 
TA R. 10214. A bill granting an increase of pension to Henry 
omas; 
H. R. 13722. A bill granting a pension to Edd Lodge; 
H. R. 2483. A bill granting a pension to James A. Clifton; 
H. R. 13598. A bill granting a pension to John J. Southerland; 
H. R. 636. A bill granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
S. Bogardus; 
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H. R. 11485. A bill granting a pension to Julia McCarthy; 


. A bill granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


. A bill granting an increase of pension to William 
A. Henderson; 

H. R. 14477. A bill granting a pension to John Bruff; 

H. R. 7013. A bill granting an increase of pension to Jason E. 
Freeman; 

H. R. 8825. A bill granting an increase of pension to Lizzie I. 


Rich; 
H. R. 5920. A bill granting a pension to Washington T. Filson; 
H. R. 13547. A bill granting a pension to David B. Wood; 


Pon R. 12563. A bill granting an increase of pension to Horace 
ountain; 

H. R. 3748. A bill granting an increase of pension to George Kerr; 
1 R. Les A bill granting an increase of pension to George 

einzm: 

H. R. 5860. A bill granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 


ite; 
H. R. 5907. A bill granting a pension to David S. Taylor; 
H. R. 8447. A bill granting an increase of pension to John 
McArthur; 
H. R. 12026. A bill granting an increase of pension to Bailey 
W. Small (title amended); 
Ep R. 12039. A bill granting an increase of pension to Nelson 


Bro 

H. K R 12921. A bill granting an increase of pension to Mary E: 
Adams (title amended); 

H. R. 18457. A bill granting an increase of pension to John S. 


Crosser; 
he R. 13468. A bill granting a pension to Joseph S. Hess (title 


ended) ; 
nes R. 14140. A bill granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Aff. 1400. A bill Mary J. M 
granting a pension to oore; 
H. R. 13612, A bill granting a pension to Margaret Bell; 
H. R. 1456. A bill granting a pension to William G. Miller; 
H. R. 11286. A bill granting a pension to Ellen M. Pooke (title 


. A bill granting an increase of pension to Mary 


. A bill granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Huckelberry; 
H. R. 18297. A bill granting a pension to Martin Greeley; 
H. R. 10394. A bill granting a pension to William H. Ruggles; 
H. R. 6005. A bill granting a pension to James A. Chalfant; 
H. R. 12902. A bill granting a ion to Julia Lee 
Pe R. 2497. A bill to correct the eee of John P. 
ans; 
H. R. 6405. A bill removing the charge of desertion from the 
record of William Harig; 
H. R. 6968. A bill for the relief of Cappie King (title amended); $ 
H. R. 9016. A bill granting an increase of pension to Jane 
Brosnan; 
H. R. 14784. A bill eng g pension to Johniken L. Mynatt; 
H. R. 14701. A bill gran ion to Mary A. Peters; 
H. R. 6970. A bill Sie ichs Be, ief of Monora Stimson ‘(title 
amended) ; 
H. R. - 4170. A bill granting an increase of pension to Henry P, 


acloo 
E Re 14478. A bill granting an increase of pension to Luman 
1 R. 14416. A bill eee increase of pension to Albert H. 


ee A bill granting an increase of pension to Charles 
ger 

H. R. 13463. An act granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
A. Hobert; 

H. R. 13367, A bill granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 
A. Walbert (title amended); 

H. R. 6656. A bill granting a pension to Samantha Cox (title 
amended); 

H. a ce: A bill granting an increase of pension to Alonzo 


H R R. in. A bill granting a pension to Josephine Stewart 
(title amended); 
1 H. R. 9807. A bill granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
anes 
H. R. 6031. A bill granting a pension to Adell Augusta Steward 
Ge R. 12185. 4 bill bill grantin f to J 
12155 an increase o nsion oseph 
Robertson (title 3 £ pp p 
H. — 1531. A bill granting an increase of pension to Susan E. 


H. R. 18150. A bill granting a pension to J. B. Mahan (title 
amended); 


XXXV—428 


H. R. 13690. A bill granting a pension to Freeman R. Grove 
(title amended): 
H. R. 13324. A bill granting an increase of pension to John J, 


Cross; 
niga 14381. A bill granting an increase of pension to George 

i 

H. R. 1274. A bill granting a pension to Mary E. Fleming (title 
N 

H. R. 12103. A bill granting an increase of pension to Henry Hale; 

H. R. 5758. A bill granting an increase of pension to Newton 
W. Elmendorf, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Reserves, and Company E, One hundred and ninety-first Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infan 
= Thien 700. A bill granting an increase of pension to Eberhard 

. Lieber; 

H. R. 9402. A bill granting a pension to Alexander Curd (title 
amended); 

H. FOUE A bill granting a pension to William Burke (title 
amended); 

H. 1 755 A bill granting a pension to A. D. Rutherford (title 

amended) ; 

H. R. 2243. A bill granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Mathews; 

H. R. 14067. A bill granting an increase of pension to John 


Wright; 

H. R. 11171. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth A. Nalley (title 
f deer, A bill tin, to M: t Brennan; 

granting a pension 

H. ERIS A bill granting a pension to Liike V. Ball (title 
amended); 

H. R. 13621. A bill granting an increase of pension to Anson 
Greeman (title amended); 

H. R. 8023. A bill granting an increase of pension to John 
Downing; 

H. R. 14774. A bill granting a pension to John C. Clarke; 

H. — 10263. A bill granting an increase of pension to Daniel J. 

H. 


R. 14592. A bill granting a pension to Benjamin F. Barrett 
(title 1 

H. R. 14836. A pin granting a pension to Rebecca S. Chambers; 
pti B1500. A bill granting an increase of pension to Eliza A. 

ic 

H. R. 9988. A bill granting a pension to Calvin W. Clark, late 
of Company G, Thirtieth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry 
(title amended); 

H. R. 13815. A bill granting an increase of pension to James 
J. Wilson; 

H. R. 13617. A bill granting a pension to Anne M. Luman 
(title amended); 

H. R. 2409. A bill granting a pension to Mary J. Markel; 
ork = 11579. A bill granting an increase of pension to John A. 

right; 

H. R. 5960. A bill granting an increase of pension to Lambert 
Johnson (title amended); 

H. R. 3672. A bill granting a pension to Emily S. Barrett; · 

H. R. 3513. A bill granting an increase of pension to James W. 

oung; 

H. Mace ee A bill granting an increase of pension to Warren 
C. P 

H. Mae A bill granting an increase of pension to John 

A 
A 9153. A bill e an increase of pension to J. D. 
Bi oni (title amend 

H. R. 13565. A bill 8 a pension to Mary V. Scriven; 

H. R. 14813. A bill granting a pension to William Mennecke; 

1 14042. A bill granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Edgington; 

H. R. 12132. A bill for the relief of Allen C. Davis (title 
amended); 

H. R. 8542. A bill granting an increase of pension to Parmenus 
F. Harris (title amended); 

H. R. 1928. A bill granting an increase of pension to James 


ilkinson; 

5 A bill granting an increase of pension to Charles 
. Webb; 
H. R. 6009. A bill granting a pension to Absolum Ma 


H. R. 8005. A e ei ewcomb; 
a H. se i A granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
tonesifer; 


H. R. 14274. A bill granting a pension to Charles Moyer; 

3 R. 13510. A bill granting an increase of pension to James P. 
omas; 3 

Pee R. 14656. A bill granting an increase of pension to Charles 


Scott; 
H. R. 14732. A bill granting an increase of pension to Grace M. 
Read; 
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H. R. 9611. A bill for the relief of Maria C. Smith (title 
amended); 

H. R. 6332. A bill granting a pension to Michael Conlon; 
1 H. 15 14182. A bill granting an increase of pension to Susan B. 

ynch; 

H. R. 13634. A bill granting an increase of pension to Helen 
Olivia Leckie; and 

H. R. 931. A bill granting a pension to Huldah A. Clark. 

Senate bills of the following titles, reported from the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House without amendment, were 7 taken 
up, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed: 

S. 4710. An act granting a pension to Anna May Hogan; 

S. 5402. An act granting an increase of pension to Hiram H. 
Thomas; 

S. 3567. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter J. 
Osterhaus; 

8. 4783. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary Breck- 


ons; 
S. 3041. An act granting an increase of pension to Emma F. 


Shilling; 

S. 5424. An act granting an increase of pension to Cynthia J. 
Shattuck; 

S. 5141. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles Bar- 


rett; 
An act granting a pension to Mary Florence Von Stein- 
we 
me 896. An act granting an increase of pension to James E. Mc- 
air; 
— 55 5227. An act granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
itty: 
Shes 2048. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis G. 
tour: 
13 An act granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 
c 
S. 2050. Anact granting an increase of pension to Edward N. Goff; 
S. 2289. An act granting an increase of pension to Benjamin S. 
Harrower; 
S. 5650. An act granting an increase of pension to William R. 
Raymond; 
S. 5466. An act granting an increase of pension to Edgar T. 
Chamberlin; 
S. 5007. Anact granting an increase of pension to James Irvine; 
S. 4300. An act granting an increase of pension to Ann Comins; 
S. 3997. An act granting an increase of pension to Otis A. Barlow; 
S. 3032. An act granting a pension to Samuel J. Christopher and 
Jane Vickers; 
S. 5206. An act granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Wheeler; 
S. 5065. An act granting a pension to Jemima McClure; 
S. 4064. An act granting an increase of pension to Betsey Gum; 
S. 1182. An act granting an increase of pension to R. Sherman 
uon gworthy; 
2975. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Riding er; 
8. 2051 An act granting an increase of pension to Henry W. 


Tryon 

8.7. 7. An act granting an increase of pension to William H. 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Joshua 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
. Anact granting an increase of pension to John W. 

. An act granting an increase of pension to Dudley Cary; 
. An act granting a pension to Fannie Frost; 

. An act granting a pension to John A. Reilley; 

. An act granting a pension to Hester A. Farnsworth; 

. An act granting an increase of pension to John H. 
An act granting an increase of pension to Queen Esther 
An act granting an increase of pension to Maggie L. 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
. An act granting an increase of pension to William 


An act granting a pension to Nelson W. Wade; 
An act granting an increase of pension to William D. 


. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas D. 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Esther D. 


S. 1458. An act granting an increase of pension to Linder W, 
Slaughter; 

PP 2703. An act granting an increase of pension to James S. 
yers; 

S. 5741. An act granting a pension to Martha E. Kendrick; 
Reber: 292. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry Loor 

eger; 

S. 4190. An act granting a pension to Fredereka Seymore; 
ae tag An act granting an increase of pension to Louisa A. 

os 

8. 4483. An act granting an increase of pension to Oceana B. 
Irwin; and 

S. 1205. An act granting a pension to Isabella H. Irish. 

Senate bills of the following titles, reported from the Commit- 
tee of the Whole with amendments, were severally taken up, the 
amendments concurred in, and the bills as amended were ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed: 

BEES si An act granting an increase of pension to Adelaide G. 
wee An act granting an increase of pension to Clara W. 
cNair; 

S. 5506. An act granting an increase of pension to Clayton P. 
Van Houten; and 

S. 5856. An act granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth A. 
Turner. 

BILLS TABLED. 


The following bills having been reported from the Committee 
of the Whole with the recommendation that they lie on the table, 
the recommendation of the committee was concurred in: 

S. 5214. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles F. 
Smith; and 
1 13373. A bill granting an increase of pension to Amos W. 

HIRAM A. HOBER. 


The next business reported from the Committee of the Whole 
was the bill (H. R. 13463) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram A. vere 

The SPEAKE 
ment and thind ro 

The bill was orde 


ro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ling of the bill. 
to be engrossed, read a third time, and 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the pas- 
e of the bill. 
r. SIMS. On that, Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 18, noes 0. 

So the bill was g 

On motion of Mr. SULLO WAL, a motion to reconsider the va- 
rious votes by which the several bills were passed was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appropriate 
committee as indicated below: 

S. 4067. An act granting an increase of pension to Julia L. Gor- 
don—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

DAVID M. M’KNIGHT. 


Mr. DARRAGH. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (S. 3992) granting an increase of pension to David M, 
McKnight. Lask that the reading of the conference report be 
dis with, and that the statement only be read. 

e SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
presents a conference report and asks that the reading of the re- 
port be dispensed with, and that the statement be read. Is there 
objection? 

ere was no objection. 

The statement was read. (For conference report and state- 
ment, see of the House of June 10.) 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. DARRAGH, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

And then, on motion of Mr. SuLLOWaY (at 3 o'clock and 42 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the follow- 

ing titles were severally repo: rted from committees, delivered to 

the Clerk, and referred to Xho several Calendars therein named, 

as follows: 

Mr. KAHN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 

was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12763) to provide addi- 

tional punishment upon a second or other conviction under the 

laws against counterfeiting, reported the same without amend- 

ment, accom ed by a rig od (No. ited which said bill and 
ouse Calendar. 


report were referred to the 
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Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the billof the House (H. R. 13172) to ratify and con- 
firm an agreement with the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of 
Indians, and for other purposes, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 2493); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on Appropriations, reported | 


a bill of the House (H. R. 15108) making appropriations to sup- 
ply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
une 30, 1802, and for prior years, and for other purposes, accom- 


3 bya report (No. 2494); which said bill and report were re- 
3 to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
nion 


Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13171) to ratify and 
confirm an agreement with the Creek tribe of Indians, and for 
other purposes, reported the same with amendments, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2495); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Insular 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2295) 

5 to provide for the administration of the affairs of 

government in the Philippine Islands, and for other ee 
poses, reported the same with amendment, accompanied b 
report (No. 2496); which said bill and report were rete to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McCLEARY, from the Soares on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill of the Honse (H. R. 14644) for the erection 
of an equestrian statue to the memory of Baron Steuben at 
Washington, D. C., reported the same with amendments, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2497); which said bill and report were 
oe to the Gates of the Whole House on the state of 

e Union, 


— 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
fou the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
ollows: 

y Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on Appropriations: A 
bil YH. R. 15108) ma RY pease to supply deficiencies in 
the appropriations for the fi year ending June 30, 1902, and 
for prior years, and for other purposes—to the Union Calendar. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennesee: A bill (H. R. 15109) to 
place all articles and commodities manufactured and controlled 
or produced in the United States by a trust or trusts on the free 
list, and to reduce the rate of duty on any article or commodity 
manufactured in the United States and sold in a foreign country 
more erry ee than in the United Stutes—to the Committee on 
Ways and 
By Mr. MOODY of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 15110) to es- 
tablish a United States commissioner's court at Pryor Creek, Ind. 
T a for other purposes—to the Committee on the J udiciary. 
By Mr. JOY: A bill (H. R. 15111) for the purchase of the 
original Houdon life cast bust of George Washington—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 
By Mr. BARTLETT: A resolution (H. Res. 304) requesting in- 
formation from the Secretary of War—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills andresolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. APLIN: A bill (H. R. 15112) granting a pension to 
Matilda Marshall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15113) ting an increase of pension to 
J 7.7 5 ops hy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ill (H. R. 15114) granting an increase of pension to 
pose F. Canfield—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 15115) granting an increase of 
pension to James 5 the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWERSO CR: A bill (H. R. 15116) granting an in- 
ian of pension to John B. Ross—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. JETT: A bill (H. R. 15117) granting a pension to Ben- 
jamin Garland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 15118) granting an 
increase of pension to Robert Bowman—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 15119) for the 
relief of Mrs. A. P. Anderson—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 15120) for the relief of the estate of Benja- 
min Adams, deceased—to a Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. REID; A bill (H. R. 15121) for the relief of John C. 
Ray, assignee of John Gafford—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads 


By Mr: RICHARDSON of Alabama: A bill (H. R. aoe for the 
relief of J. W. Smart—to the Committee on War Claim 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 15123 for 
the Leliet of the Baptist Church of Tullahoma, Tenn. —to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RUMPLE: A bill (H. R. 15124) ting a pension to 
Jacob Shaeffer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 15125) granting an increase of 
| pension to James R. Slayton—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

sions. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, June 16, 1902. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rey. F. J. PretryMan, of the city of Washington. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the 5 
of Saturday last, when, on request of Mr. NELSON, and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 
LAND OFFICE MAPS. 


The PRESIDEN T pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the 8 of the Interior, transmitting cer- 
tain information authorized by the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
197) relative to the 1 United States maps prepared in 
the General Land Office; ich, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Printing, and orde to be 
printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. C. R. 
McKEnnNEY, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
ef to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 

votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 3992) granting an increase of pension to David M. 
McKnight. 

The message also announced that the House had passed with 
amendments the following bills: 

Se bill (8. 1225) granting an increase of pension to Clara W. 
cN: 

A pill (S. 2769) to fix the fees of United States marshals in the 
Indian Territory, and for other purposes; 
estan. (S. 3320) granting an increase of pension to Adelaide G. 

A bill (S. 5506) granting an increase of pension to Clayton P. 
Van Houten; and 
185 bill (S. 5866) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth A. 

rner. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 

8 mace (H. R. 7679) granting an increase of pension to Franklin 
myder; 

A bill (H. R. 12420) granting a pension to Wesley Brummett; 

A bill (H. R. 12828) granting a pension to Mary E. Culver; and 
3 (H. R. 13278) granting an increase of pension to Levi H. 


The message also announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolution: 
A — (S. 7) granting an increase of pension to William H. 


i pin bil (S. 332) granting an increase of pension to Louisa A. 
a vith (S. 896) granting an increase of pension to James E. 
145 bill Nes 5 granting an increase of pension to R. Sherman 

Lanman (S. 1184) granting a pension to Mary Florence Von Stein- 

9 bill (S. 1205) granting a pension to Isabella H. Irish: 

Sian bill 55 1458) granting an increase of pension to Linda W. 
1 ($. 1980) granting an increase of pension to William D. 
A 05 0 (S. 1981) granting an increase of pension to Thomas. 

m bill (8. 2048) granting an increase of pension to Lewis G. 


‘A bill (S. 2050) granting an increase of pension to Edward N. Goff; 
A bill (S. 2051) granting an increase of pension to Henry W. 


Tryon 

aches bin (S. 2265) granting an increase of pension to William 
elley 
A bi og 2289) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin S. 


mites bill “is. 2375) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
idinger; 

A bill (S. 2653) granting an increase of pension to Joshua 
Weaver; 
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A bill (S. 2703) granting an increase of pension to James S. 


Myers: 

A bill (S. 3032) granting a pension to Samuel J. Christopher 
and Jane Vickers: 

A bill (S. 3041) granting an increase of pension to Emma F. 


A bi (8. 3292) granting an increase of pension to Henry Loor 


ger; 

A bill (S. 8552) granting a pension to John A. Reilley; 

A bill (S. 3567) granting an increase of pension to Peter J. 
Osterhaus; i 

A bill (S. 3997) granting an increase of pension to Otis A. Bar- 


low; 
A bill (S. 4064) granting an increase of pension to Betsey Gum; 
A bill (S. 4183) granting an increase of pension to Oceana B. 


Irwin; 

A bill (S. 4190) granting a on to Fredereka Seymore; 

A bill (S. 4300) granting an increase of pension to Ann Comins; 
15 bill (S. 4509) granting an increase of pension to Robert 

mon; 

A bill (S. 4709) granting a pension to Nelson We. Wade; 

A bill (S. 4710) granting a pension to Anna May Hogan; 

A bill (S. 4764) granting an increase of pension to Queen Esther 


Grimes; 
A bill (S. 4783) granting an increase of pension to Mary Breck- 
ons; ; : 
A bill (S. 4912) granting an increase of pension to Maggie L. 


ver; 
‘A bill (S. 4934) granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 
McAdams; 
A bill (S. 5007) granting an increase of ion to James Iryine; 
A bill (S. 5065) granting a pension to Jemima McClure; 
bill (S. 5080) granting a pension to Hester A. Farnsworth; 
bill (S. 5140) granting an increase of pension to Dudley Cary; 
ill (S. 5141) granting an increase of pension to Charles Bar- 


eeler 
A bill 

A bill (S. 5263) granting a pension to Fannie Frost; 

A bill (S. 5302) state sh an increase of pension to John H. 


veritt; 
5 pill (S. 5402) granting an increase of pension to Hiram H. 
omas; 
A bill (S. 5424) granting an increase of pension to Cynthia J. 
Shattuck; 
A bill (S. 5466) granting an increase of pension to Edgar T. 
Chamberlin; 
A bill (S. 5650) granting an increase of pension to William R. 


ymond; 
A bill (S. 5741) granting a pension to Martha E. Kendrick; 
A bill (S. 5748) granting an increase of pension to Thomas D. 


tter; 
A bill (S. 5924) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 


(8. 5227) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 


E 


U 


Young; 
A bill (S. 6021) granting an increase of pension to Esther D, 


aslam; 

A bill (S. 6030) authorizing the Newport Bridge, Belt and 
Terminal Railway Company to construct a bridge across the 
White River in Arkansas; 

A bill (S. 6040) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Craine; and 


A joint resolution (S. R. 105) supplementing and modifying | J 


certain provisions of. the Indian appropriation act for the year 
ending June 80, 1903. ‘ 5 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14046) making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1903, and for other purposes, asks a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Foss, Mr. DAYTON, and Mr. MEYER of Louisi- 

ana managers at the conference on the of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 305) granting an increase of pension to George 
Heinzman; 

A bill (H. R. 636) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
S. Bogardus; 

A bill (H. R. 931) granting a pension to Hulda A. Clark; 

A bill (H. R. 1274) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 


Fi 5 A 
aA bil (H. R. 1347) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
ebb; 
A bill (H. R. 1456) granting a pension to William G. Miller; 
Bs (H. R. 1530) granting an increase of pension to Eliza A. 
c 83 
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A bill (H. R. 1531) granting an increase of pension to Susan E, 


ans; 
A bill (H. R. 3304) granting an increase of pension to William 
A bill (H. R. 3513) granting increase of pension to James W. 


A bill (H. R. 3672) granting a pension to Emily S. Barrett; 
A bill (H. R. 8745) granting an increase of pension to George 


A bill (H. R. 8825) granting an increase of pension of Lizzie I, 
A bill (H. R. 3982) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo 
A bill (H. R. 4170) granting an increase of pension to Henry P. 


A bill (H. R. 5907) granting a pension to David S. Taylor; 
A bill (H. R. 5920) granting a pension to Washington T. Filson; 
1 (H. R. 5960) granting an increase of pension to Lambert 
m; 
A bill (H. R. 6005) granting a pension to James A. Chalfant; 
A bill (H. R. 6009) granting a pension to Absolum Maynard; 
A bill (H. R. 6031) authorizing the payment of part of the pen- 
sion of Ira Steward to Adell Augusta Steward; 
A bill (H. R. 6382) granting a a to Michael Conlon; 
A bill (H. R. 6405) removing the charge of desertion from the 
record of William Harig; 
bill (H. R. 6656) granting a pension to Samantha Yant; 
(H. R. 6968) granting a pension to Cappie King; 
bill (H. R. 6970) granting an increase of pension to Monora 
Stinson; 
A bill (H. R. 7013) 
Freeman; 
A bill (H. R. 8005) granting a pension to Samantha A. New- 


comb; 
A bill (H. R. 8023) granting an increase of pension to John 
Downing; 
et ec (H. R. 8447) granting an increase of pension to John Mc- 
ur; ; 
A bill (H. R. 8542) granting an increase of pension to Parmi 
nus F. Harris; 
A bill (H. R. 9016) granting an increase of pension to Jane 
A bill (H. R. 9153) granting an increase of pension of John D. 


ord; 
A bill (H. R. 9154) granting an increase of pension to Lillie V. 


granting an increase of pension to Jason E. 


a A bill (H. R. 9402) granting an increase of pension to Alexan- 
er Curd; 

A bill (H. R. 9611) granting a pension to Maria M. C. Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 9691) granting an increase of pension to James H. 


oseph; 
5 A bill (H. R. 9807) granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
anes; 
A bill H. R. 9988) granting a pension to Calvin W. Clark; 
A bill (H. R. 10005) granting an increase of pension to William 
A. Henderson; 
A bill (H. R. 10214) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Thomas; 
A bill (H. R. 10263) granting an increase of pension to Daniel J. 


Byrnes; 
A bill (H. R. 10325) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Stonesifer; ` 
A bill (H. R. 10829) granting a pension to Mary E. Aitken; 
A bill (H. R. 10394) granting a pension to William H. Ruggles; 
A bill (H. R. 10876) granting an increase in the pension to 
Joseph Mote; 
uA Sill (H. R. 10064) granting àn increase of pension to Francis 


Beebe; 
bill (H. R. 11171) granting a pension to Elizabeth A. Nalley; 
bill (H. R. 11258) granting a pension to William F. Randolph; 
ill (H. R. 11286) granting a pension to Ellen F. Pook; 
ill (H. R. 11485) granting a pension to Julia McCarthy; 
we (H. R. 11579) granting an increase of pension to John A, 
right; 
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A bill (H. R. 11979) granting an increase of pension to William 
W. Anderson; 

A ya Moe R. 12026) granting an increase of pension to Baley 
W. Sm 

A bill h. R. 12039) granting an increase of pension to Nelson 
Brown 

A bili (H. R. 12056) granting an increase of pension to Warren 
C. Plummer; 

A bill(H. R. 12103) granting an increase of pension to Henry Hale; 
8 3 bill (H. R. 12132) granting an increase of pension to Allen 

avi 

A bill (H. R. 12155) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
W. 5 

A pi ER 
Founta 

A bill (. R. 12700) granting an increase of pension to e 
P. Lieb erg; 
F bill (H. R. 12745) granting an increase of pension to Edmond 

ikes; 

A bill (H. R. 12902) granting a pension to Julia Lee; 

A bill (H. R. 12921) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Lemert, now Adams; 

A bill (H. 1 13150) granting a pension to James B. Mahan; 

A bill (H. R. 18297) granting a pension to Martin Greeley; 

5 M (H. R. 13324) granting an increase of pension to John J. 


5 A bill (H. R. 13867) granting an increase of pension to qonathan 
albe 
A pall . R. 13411) granting an increase of pension to Clarence 


12563) granting an increase of pension to Horace 


R. 13449) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
* 13457) granting an increase of pension to John S. 
. R. 13463) granting an increase of pension to Hiram 


8 S bill (H. R. 13468) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
. Mess; 

A bill (H. R. 13510) granting an increase of pension to James 
P. Thomas; 

A bill (H. R. 13547) granting a pension to David B. Wood; 

A bill (H. R. 13565) granting a pension to Mary V. Scriven; 

A bill (H. R. 13598) granting a pension to John J, Southerland; 

A bill (H. R. 13612) granting a pension to Margaret Bell; 

A bill (H. R. 13617) granting an increase of pension to Anne M. 

uman; 

A bill (H. R. 13621) granting an increase of pension to Anson 
Greenman; 

A bill (H. R. 13634) granting an increase of pension to Helen 
Olivia Leckie; 


A pur, H. R. 13690) granting an increase of pension to Freeman 


A bill (H. R. 13722) granting a pension to Edd Lodge; 
A bill 755 R. 13815) granting an increase of pension to James 


ilso 
A bill (H. R. 13848) granting an increase of pension to James 
H. Ched 7 
A bill (H. R 
M. Grainger; 
A bill (it. R. 14024) granting an increase of pension to John R. 


. 18943) granting an increase of pension to Charles 


Ww A bin, ¢ (H. R. 14042) granting an increase of pension to George 

1 8 hore TER 14067) granting an increase of pension to John 
righ 

1 (H. R. 14098) granting an increase of pension to Albert 
A bill (H. R. 14136) granting an increase of pension to John D. 

Thompson; 

ont bill So R. 14140) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
unte 

T A PiN C CH. R. 14182) granting an increase of pension to Susan B. 


yne 
A bill (H. R. 14206) granting a pension to Mary J. Moore; 
A bill (H. R. 14273) granting a pension to John H. Whidden; 
A bill (H. R. 14274) granting a pension to Charles Moyer; 
A bill (H. R. 14312) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Huckelberry; 
R bill (H. R. 14355) granting an increase of pension to Timothy 
no. 
A pink (H. R. 14377) granting an increase of pension to qennette 
Stewart; 
1 (H. R. 14381) granting an increase of pension to George 
iddle; 
A bill (H. R. 14383) to validate certain acts of the legislative 
assembly of the Territory of New Mexico with reference to the 
issuance of certain bonds; 


A bill (H. R. 14416) granting an increase of pension to Albert 


Phillips 
Aon, Gi. R. 14421) granting an increase of pension to John 
ider; 
A bill (H. R. 14477) granting a pension to John Bruff; 
A hee (H. R. 14478) granting an increase of pension to Luman 
A biit (H. R. 14592) granting an increase of pension to Benja- 
min F. Barrett; 
A bill (H. R. 14656) granting an increase of pension to Charles 


H. 


A. Scott 
A bill (H. R. 14687) granting a pension to Margaret Brennan; 
A bill (H. R. 14701) granting a pension to Mary A. Peters; 
15 bill (H. R. 14732) granting an increase of pension to Grace 
A bill (H. R. 14774) granting a pension to John C. Clarke; 
A bill (H. R. 14784) granting a pension to Johniken L. Mynatt; 
A bill (H. R. 14813) granting a pension to William Mennecke; 
A bill (H. R. 14814) granting a pension to Herman J. Miller; 
13 pone: R. 14836) granting a pension to Rebecca L. Cham- 
TS; an 
A bill (H. R. 14837) granting a pension to John H, Roberts. 


The foregoing House pension were subsequently read twice 
by their titles, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 14919) relating to the allowance of exceptions 
pich read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

The bill (H. R. 15004) to authorize the Minneapolis, Superior, St. 
Paul and Winnipeg Railway Company, of Minnesota, to build and 
maintain a railway bridge across the Mississippi River was read 
twice by its title and placed on the Calendar. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. KEAN ret a petition of Iron Molders’ Local Union 
No. 99, of Bridgeton, N. J., praying for the passage of the so- 
called eight-hour bill; which was referred to the Committee on 


Education and Labor. 

He also presented 33 of the Burlington County Retail 
Liquor Dealers and Hotel Keepers’ Protective Association, of 
Mount Holly, and of sundry citizens, all in the State of New Jer- 
sey, praying for the adoption of certain amendments to the inter- 
nal- revenue law relative to the tax on distilled spirits; which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented peme of the Lincoln Club, of Paterson, 
and of Journeymen bers’ Local Union No. 381, of Hoboken, 
in the State of New Jersey, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion increasing the compensation of letter carriers; which were 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. DOLLIVER presented a petition of the Tri-City Labor Con- 
gress, of Clinton, Iowa, praying for the enactment of legislation 
to increase the compensation of letter carriers; which was referred 
1 the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the board of directors of the 
Citizens’ National Bank, of Davenport, Iowa, praying for the en- 
actment of legislation reducing the limit of population for reserve 
cities to 25,000 instead of 50,000; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Wesley Harding Post, No. 384, 
Grand pele of the Republic, Department of Iowa, of New Lon- 
don, Iowa, praying for the enactment of legislation to modify and 
simplify the pension laws; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of United Mine Workers’ Local 
Union No. 201, of Brazil; of United Mine Workers’ Local Union 
No. 1721, of Hilton; of Esther Lodge No. 352, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, of Estherville, and of Local Union No. 553, 
United Mine Workers of America, of Centerville, all in the State 
of Iowa, praying for the passage of the so-called Grosvenor anti- 
injunction bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CLAY. I sei a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Atlanta, Ga., and also a memorial adopted by the Atlanta 
Freight Bureau, of Atlanta, Ga., remonstrating inst what is 
known as the Elkins bill, legalizin the pooling of freight. I ask 
‘that the memorials be printed in the RECORD and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

There being no objection, the memorials were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, and ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

Memorial adopted by the directors of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
June 13, 1902 


Whereas Senator ELKINS has introduced in the United States Senate a 
bill which legalizes De crate of 5 by the railroads of this country, which 
we believe would be disadvantage of both shippers and pro- 
ducers: Therefore. boit it 

Resolved, That the directors of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce are 
opposed to the passage of said bill, and the secretary is instructed to write 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress, asking them to use their best 
efforts for the defeat of the measure. 

Resolved further, That the secretary be instructed to communicate this 
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action of the directors to other boards of trade and commercial bodies in 
this section and request them to take the same action. 


Memorial adopted by the Atlanta Freight Bureau June 10, 1902. 
Whereas, our attention 3 been called to a bill now eS the 


United States Senate known as the Elkins bill, the purpose of which being to 
legalize pooling of freight by the railroads of this country, which we believe 
8 . to the disadvantage of both shippers and producers: There- 

Resolved, That the Atlanta Freight Bureau is pencoed to the e of 
said bill. and its traffic manager is hereby instructed to write Senators A. O. 
Bacon and A. S. CLAY and Congressman L. F. LIVINGSTON, requesting them 
to use their best efforts toward the defeat of said bill. 

CRIMINAL, PAUPER, AND DEFECTIVE CLASSES. 

Mr. CLAPP. I present a paper, being a publication by Dr. 
Arthur MacDonald, specialist in the United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., on the study of man and ab- 
normal man with reference to bills to establish a laboratory for 
the study of the criminal, pauper, and defective classes. By 
mistake a part of the matter was omitted in Senate Document 
No. 400. this Congress, and I move that a reprint of that docu- 
ment be ordered and that this additional matter be included. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. BURNHAM, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 3354) for the relief of G. W. Ratleff, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

r. TALIAFERRO, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 5950) for the relief of Henry O. Bassett, 
heir of Henry Opeman Bassett, deceased, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 13204) to provide for refunding taxes paid 
upon legacies and bequests for uses of a religious, charitable, or 

ucational character, for the encouragement of art, etc., under 
the act of June 13, 1898, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. FORAKER, from the Committee on Pacific Islands and 
Porto Rico, submitted a report to accompany the amendment 
heretofore reported by him from that committee and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations proposing to appropriate $1,000,- 
000 to pay in part the judgments rendered under act of the legis- 
lative assembly of the Territory of Hawaii by the Fire Claims 
Commission of that Territory for property destroyed in the sup- 

ression of the bubonic plague in that Territory in the years 
899 and 1900, intended to be proposed to the general deficiency 
appropriation bill. : 

r. HOAR, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 14411) to regulate commutation for 
good conduct for United States prisoners, reported it without 
amendment. 

PROTECTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam directed by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to whom were referred the amendments of the Honse of Rep- 
resentatives to the bill (S. 3653) for the protection of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and for other purposes, to report them 
back and recommend that the Senate nonconcur in the House 
amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts moves that the Renate nonconcur in the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill and request a conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President protempore was authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate: and Mr. 
Hoar, Mr. FAIRBANKS, and Mr. Petrus were appointed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. McENERY introduced the following bills; which were sey- 

erally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 


Claims: 

A bill (S. 6168) for the relief of the estate of Joseph Gradengo, 
deceased; 

A bill (S. 6169) for the relief of Alphonse Meuillon; 

A bill (S. 6170) for the relief of Lucien Meuillon; 

A bill (S. 6171) for the relief of Martin Guillory; 

A bill (S. 6172) for the relief of Jean Baptiste are; 

A bill (S. 6173) for the relief of the estate of Alexander Lemelle, 
deceased; and 

A bill (S. 6174) for the relief of the estate of Rigobert Lemelle, 
d 


eceased, 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 6175) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of Warren Mitchell, deceased; which was 
read tiwce 1588 title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PETTUS introduced a bill (S. 6176) for relief of Mrs. A. E. 
Hardin; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MASON introduced a bill (S. 6177) to provide for holding 
an exposition in the city of Chicago from August 14 to September 
14, 1902, for the purpose of endowing the Home for the Aged and 
Infirm Colored People, and showing the progressive gro of the 
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ni since emancipation; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. QUARLES introduced a bill (S. 6178) to amend secttion 4 
of an act entitled “An act to provide for a permanent Census 
Office,“ approved March 6, 1902; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the Census. 

Mr. MALLORY introduced a bill (S. 6179) granting a pension 
to Green W. Hodge; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


DONATION OF CONDEMNED CANNON, 


85 CLAPP. I introduce a joint resolution and ask that it be 
read. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 117) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to deliver to Acker Post. Grand Army of the Republic, of 
St. Paul., Minn., 2 condemned cannon and 16 cannon balls for 
ornamenting burial grounds of deceased soldiers in that city, was 
sead the first time by its title and the second time at length, as 

ollows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized 
to deliver, if the same can be done without detriment to the Government, 
2 condemned cannon and 16 cannon balls to Acker Post, No. 21, Department 
of Minnesota, Grand Army of the Republic, St Paul, Minn., for the purpose 
of ornamenting burial grounds of deceased soldiers in said city. 

Mr. CLAPP. Lask that the joint resolution may lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Should it not be referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. CLAPP. Let it lie on the table. I would rather get the 
pons of the Department at once, and then it can be taken up. 

t is a small matter, and there can be no question about it if the 
Department recommends it. If that can be done I should prefer 
that it be not referred to the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro 3 The ordinary way is for the 
committee to refer it to the orga and the committee re- 
e K 

Mr. C P. I have found by experience that I can do that 
myself in about half the time. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota 
asks that the joint resolution may lie on the table. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. z 


PAYMENTS FROM CUBAN FUNDS. 


Mr. TELLER. I submit a resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Whereas it seems impracticable to ae during this session of 8 
an itemized statement showing the collection and disbursement of all funds 
for the whole period of the military occupation of Cuba; an 

Whereas it is important that a statement be now made of the accounts 
hereafter named: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and heis hereby, directed to send 
to the Senate the following: 

A full itemized statement of all payments made out of Cuban funds toany 
parsona or rations, if any, for the purpose of promoting “reciprocity ` 

tween the United States and Cuba, at any time during the military occu- 

tion of Cuba by the United States, and whether such payments were au- 
horized or approved by the Secretary of War. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. KEAN. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will go over under the rule, 


JOHN H. LAUCHLY. 
Mr. DEBOE submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the ig, ae votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the bill 4 R. ) granting an increase 
of pension to John H. Lauchly, having met, after fall and free conference 
are agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

olloWws: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate and agree to the same. 

WM. J, DEBOE, 


N. B. SCOTT, 

PARIS GIBSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

HENRY R. GIBSON, 

RUD. KLEBERG, 

S. W. SMITH, 

a Managers on the part of the House, 
The report was agreed to. 

DAVID M. M’KNIGHT. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disa; ing votes of the two Houses 

on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3992) granting an increase of 

ion to David M. McKnight, having met, after full and free conference 

ave to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 

as follows: ; 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed, t “twenty-four; and the House agree 


to the same. 
J.H. GALLINGER 
Managers on th M 3. DEBOR, te, 
an son the rt o; e Seng: 
A.B. DARRAGH, 
E. 8. HOLLIDAY, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
The report was agreed to. 
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NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14046) making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for 
other purposes, and asking a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate insist u its amendments 
and agree to the conference asked for by the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to — the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. 
HALE, Mr. PERKINS, and Mr. TILLMAN were appointed. 

CLARA W. M’NAIR. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1225) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Clara W. McNair; which was, in 
line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out fifty and in- 
sert i 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives and ask for a con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. 
GALLINGER, Mr. DEBOR, and Mr. TALIAFERRO were appointed. 

CLAYTON P. VAN HOUTEN. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5506) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Clayton P. Van Houten; which 
was, in line 8, before the word dollars,“ to strike out fifty 
and insert thirty.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives and request a con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. 
McCumsBer, Mr. Scorr, and Mr. TURNER were appointed. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. B. F. 
Barnes, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
on the 13th instant approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 3800) to grant certain lands to the State of Idaho; 

An act (S. 4071) granting an increase of pension to George C. 


; and 

An act (S. 4927) granting an increase of pension to Hattie M. 
Whitney. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

A bill (H. R. 2497) to correct the military record of John P. 
Evans; and 

A bill (H. R. 6405) removing the charge of desertion from the 
record of William Harig. i, 

The bill (H. R. 14383) to validate certain acts of the legislative 
assembly of the Territory of New Mexico with reference to the 
issuance of certain bonds was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Territories. 

Tke bill (H. R. 14919) relating to the allowance of exceptions 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE IN MINNESOTA. 

The PRESIDENT 1 tempore laid before the Senate the bill 
(H. R. 15004) to authorize the Minneapolis, Superior, St. Paul 
and Winnepeg Railway Company, of Minnesota to build and main- 
tain a railway bridge across the Mississippi River, which was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. NELSON, There is a similar bill on the Calendar of the 
Senate, and I ask that this bill may take the place of the bill on 
the endar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without reference to a com- 


mittee? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. There is a Senate bill exactly like it on 
the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator know that 
the House bill is identical with the Senate bill? 

Mr. NELSON. It is an identical bill. I know it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent that instead of House bill 15004 being 
referred to a committee, it may take the place of an exactly 
like measure, the bill (S. 6079) to authorize the Minneapolis, Su- 
ea, St. Paul and Winnepeg Railway Company, of Minnesota, 

build and maintain a railway bridge across the Mississippi 


River, reported from the Committee on Commerce and now on 
the Calendar. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered, and Senate bill 6079 will be indefinitely postponed. 


LONDON DOCK CHARGES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate Senate bill 1792. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con 
sideration of the bill (S. 1792) to amend an act entitled “An act 
relating to navigation of vessels, bills of lading, and to certain 
obligations, duties, and rights in connection with the carriage of 


roperty.”’ 

E Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the last time this matter 
was before the Senate, those in favor of the bill desired the op- 
ponents to give some reason so that we could see what opposition, 
if any, the companies have against the proposed measure. Ihave 
listened to the arguments during the several days the bill has been 
before the Senate, but I confess I have heard nothing whatever 
as a defense to the proposition made by the bill broughtin by the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

We have been passing around the hat here for several days for 
a single fact in opposition to the proposition which is made. The 
conservative Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] simply bases 
his opposition upon the ground that we should go slowly; that 
we should be careful; that we might be infringing unlawfully 
upon the right to make contracts. In this he seems to be sec- 
onded by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], but there has 
been nothing given to us from which we could see that we are 
running on dangerous ground or that we are liable to bring up 
any matter that will be harmful to the interests even of the com- 
panies themselves, 

Mr. President, I can not see that this measure affects the ques- 
tion of the liberty of contract in any way whatever. It is one of 
the most common propositions in the world that any sovereign 
state or government a right to determine what acts are 
against the poe policy of that state. We have done it in our 
navigation laws before. I see no reason why we can not do the 
same thing in reference to them to-day. In every one of our 
States we have laws declaring what may be lawful in warehouse 
contracts, declaring what shall be unlawful in reference to pro- 
visions relative to public warehouses. We have the same even 
in reference to attorneys’ charges, so that in most of our States 
it is unlawful in foreclosures of mortgages and otherwise to con- 
tract for a higher than a certain rate or percentage upon the 
amount involved. 

Mr. President, Congress has supervisory power over interstate 

commerce and over foreign commerce. In its supervisory powers 
it certainly has authority to determine what is a discrimination. 
Congress is met to-day with these conditions. Here are certain 
companies that will take a load of lumber from, say, Duluth, 
through the lakes, through the North Atlantic ports to London 
and make certain charges over and above the freight c 5 
Another ship of the same company will take another 1 of 
lumber to Liverpool and they will not make those charges. Not 
only that, but the same company may send one of its vessels down 
to the Gulf ports and take another load of lumber from there and 
they will make no charges. Not only that, but we are met with 
a proposition which I do not understand is denied, that they will 
take lumber or grain to some pee and make no charges what- 
ever for delivery, while when they take it to the port of London, 
although they load it on lighters and there is not one cent of ex- 
ponas in addition connected with it, they will nevertheless make 
a charge. 
Mr. President, this bill simply prohibits that from being done. 
It prohibits it on the ground that it is the duty of Congress to 
prevent discrimination in ocean freight rates, and if this is nota 
discrimination I certainly would be pleased to have any Senator 
here explain to me what other mild name he would give to it. If 
it is a discrimination in our foreign commerce, there is no-ques- 
tion about the right of the Government to deal with it, and, hav- 
ing that right, it seems to me but just and proper to make an 
absolute prohibition against it. 

I should like to have anyone explain any sound reason why 
these freights, which area discrimination between different ports 
of the United States and which are a discrimination between dif- 
erent foreign ports, in reference to our goods that are taken there, 
should not be eliminated from all contracts pertaining to ocean 
transportation. If there is any good reason to be given, I believe 
the Senate would like to hear it. If there is not, I certainly 
Peet anh disposed to vote for the proposition that is contained 
in the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire to zoper some of the 
things I have stated before. We come before the Senate asking 
for this relief in behalf of the 1 and producers of this 
country. I will state the grounds for our demand that relief be 
given. 

First. By the general rules of maritime law the charge of 
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freight or the contract of affreightment, as it is called in legal 


parlance, the freight paid, covers not only the carriage of the 
but their delivery. This is the general rule of maritime 

w applying in all cases. But by the custom and law prevailin 
at the port of London this matter is further strengthened an 
emphasized by the fact that under the law and re tions govern- 
ing that port consignees are entitled to a free delivery of the goods 
on board of lighters and boats in the river, and if the steamship 
company, for their own conyenience, i of discharging the 
cargo direct by the side of the barges and lighters, see fit first to 
place it on the dock and then from the dock back into lighters 
again, in that case the law still provides that they must do it 
without any special charge. 

As I stated before, there is something peculiar about the port 
of London. In all other ports when goods are landed on the dock 

steamship companies they are carried. away by land car- 
ringe. But in the port of London, which I may in brief say is a 
water port, of the goods landed on the docks the bigger share of 
them are immediately put back on barges and lighters for distri- 
bution in the city. e report of Mr. Choate as well as the hear- 
ings before the committee show that upwards of 75 or 76 per cent 
of all the goods discharged on the docks are taken immediately 
back on barges and lighters for distribution. : 

This charge of the steamship companies that they i 2 is 
not for the handling of the goods on the dock. It is for dis- 
charging the goods on the dock and putting them back on the 
lighters. If the goods are left on the dock by the steamship 
company and not put back into lighters, then they are subject to 
a 758975 8 of the dock company, and this bill does not interfere 
with that matter at all. If the consi ent of flour, lumber, 
corn, oats or anything is discharged and left on the dock and not 
put back into barges and lighters it becomes subject to the char; 
of the dock company, which vary according to the commodity 
from 3s. 6d. up to 5s. a ton. 

This bill does not propose to meddle with that. We simply in- 
sist that for the service of discharging cargo from the vessel on 
the dock and there back on the lighters the steamship companies 
shall not insist and claim an arbitrary and fixed charge. e sa; 
that that service is a part of the freight for which they are pai 
when they are paid for carrying the cargo. All we ask is to be 
put upon a footing of equality with all other consignments of 
goods by water to the port of London. Over 76 per cent of the 
goods entering the of London by steamship companies are 
not subject to this charge. Itis only found in the bills of lading 
of the steamship companies plying in the North Atlantic trade; 
8 the ports of the Atlantic. It does not include even the 
G rts. 

If this clause was not inserted in the bills of lading that char; 
could not be enforced in London; the consignee or shipper would 
not be subject to the charge. But their courts over there hold 
that because the bill of lading contains that clause it overrides 
the common law and the act of Parliament, or, as the court puts 
it, they contract themselves outside of the common law and the 

‘act of Parliament. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Pharr] said the other day 
that people ought to have the liberty to make such contracts as 
they see fit. As a general proposition I agree to that—there 
ought not to be any rule or 9 interfering with them; but 
where there is a combination among all the steamship lines ply- 
ing in this trade, an ironclad trust or combination, the shippers 
are 5 helpless. They have got to accept that bill of lading 
or retain their goods. They are utterly and entirely at the mercy 
of the steamship companies. 

We have many instances where the courts or where Congress 
turns in to relieve people against such combinations. Under the 
general power given Congress to regulate commerce, Congress has 
the power to regulate the instrumentalities of commerce. We 
have as much right to say in this instance, as we did at the time 
the Harter law was enacted, that these contracts shall not be 
valid. In the Harter law we forbade them to insert clausesin the 
bill of lading exonerating themselves from liability for their own 

neg or the negligence of their servants. e said that a 
bill of lading containing any such exemption should be null and 
void, and here we ask that a bill of lading containing this London 
clause shall be null and void; that is, the London clause itself, 
not the rest of the bill of lading. Weare applying exactly the 
same measure of relief, acting upon the same constitutional theory 
and on the same constitutional ground, as we did in the case of 
the Harter law. 

It was not serionsly contended before the Committee on Com- 
merce, in fact, it was not intimated, that we had not the consti- 
tutional right and power to pass this legislation. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER] to one fact. When this bill was before 
the Committee on Commerce—and I think it was there in all from 
first to last over two months, and we had a great many hearings— 


nothing of the kind was insisted upon as the Senator himself in- 
sists upon. I remember very well the other day how indignant 
the Senator got because the Senator from Arkansas intimated 
that the friends of the steamship companies had been very active 
in this matter. The Senator from New Hampshire got up very 
yarm y ana insisted that no one had approached him on the sub- 
ject. The Senator was mistaken about one fact, and in that he 
was quite excusable. He was mistaken in the fact that there had 
been no hearings or no arguments made in behalf of the shipping 
interests before the committee. 

. I say it without intending to reflect on the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire in the least—evidently somebody has 
handed him that bill of lading which he brought here before the 
Senate. Who it wasI do not know. There is one iarity 
about that bill of lading. It is in French. It is dated the ist 
or 2d of February, 1902. It is in paini and then diagonally 
across it in a rubber stamp, in purple, they have got a signed 
clause in similitude of the London clause. That is brought in here 
at this time, when we heard nothing of the kind before the commit- 
tee. There was nointimation in any hearing before the committee 
that there was any such bill of lading used by the Oriental Steam- 
ship Company; but it is brought in here through the Senator from 
New Hampshire. I do not refer to this for the purpose of criti- 
cising the Senator. I know he is acting in good faith. I have 
not the least bit of fault to find with him. I only refer to this 
matter incidentally. I think, with all due to the Senator, 
he has been imposed upon, and that that bill of lading has been 
fixed up for the occasion, because we never heard of it before. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. But I acquit the Senator, as Isaid, of any in- 
tentional purpose here in this case to mislead the Senate, I think 
he is 1 as I was, and the rest of us. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? * 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iam somewhat astonished at the state- 
ments of the Senator from Minnesota. I would ask the Senator 
if he has any proof whatever that that bill of lading is nota 
legitimate bill of lading and that the impress on the face of it is 
not a genuine impress. The Senator intimates that there has 
been some fraud g ox Mr. President, it is easy to make 
a charge of that kind. I should like to ask the Senator if he has 
the least earthly proof to sustain the allegation of frand. 

Mr. NELSON. My proof is only circumstantial. What proof 
has the Senator that that rubber-stamp clause on it is a genuine 
thing? Isay to the Senator from New 1 that my cir- 
cumstantial evidence is this: That the steamship companies were 
represented by their agents and attorneys—able men—and they 
covered every point of the case. He will find that in no case did 
the Oriental Steamship Company make any such claim as is 
claimed by this bill of lading. 

Now, I do not want the Senator from New Hampshire to mis- 
apprehend me. Iam not exiticising him or finding any fault with 
his conduct in the matter—I think he has acted in good faith in 
ma „ I am simply giving my candid opinion on that 
subject. . 

Isee that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] is not 
here, but I shall refer to nothing personal, so that it does not 
make any difference. The Senator from Massachusetts offered 
an amendment the other day which would absolutely destroy 
the bill. It would take the heart out of it. Every friend of this 
measure who believes in giving us relief ought to vote down that 
amendment. The Senator in that amendment insists, among 
other things, that there are expenses which the steamship com- 
pany incurs in discharging the cargo that ought to be open to 
contract and an agreement to be paid. 

What would the Senator from Massachusetts think if, upon a con- 
signment of goods from Boston to Springfield of railroad freight, 
the railroad company were to impose an extra charge for placing 
the goods on the depot platform and also delivering them back into 
the carts and drays? They might just as well insert in the bill of 
lading of freight carried by railroads a clause requiring the ship- 
per to pay a given amount of freight from Boston to Springfield, 
and then an additional amount for landing those goods on the 
platform and for delivering them from the platform of the rail- 
road depot back into the train or the conveyance that takes them 
away. 

We ask for this legislation, Mr. President, to be put exactly on 
a par with the other countries in the port of London. Thatis all 
the relief we ask in this case. Why should American products 
and American goods be penalized in the port of London? Why 
should the steamship companies oppose this if it was not because 
there is, to use a slang phrase, a big rake-off in it? 

Mr. President, I shall not take up the time of the Senate any 
further than simply to state that the two amendments, the one 
offered on behalf of the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
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Loba] and the one offered by the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Hoar], are utterly destructive and would destroy this 
bill. If those amendments should be incorporated in the bill, 
they would render it utterly useless. They would utterly destroy 
all the vitality and force of the bill, and it would give no relief 
in the cases where relief is desired. A 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I do not want to delay so impor- 
tant a measure at this late stage of this important session, but I 
wish very much that it might not be disposed of until my col- 
1 e returns. My colleague will be here, I suppose, to-day. 
He has conferred with very important interests in this matter in 
Massachusetts which are affected by the bill. I gave such atten- 
tion to it as I did the other day because of my colleague’s absence. 
I undertook to look into the matter and spoke to him about it 
and found he was looking after it. He went away quite over- 
worked. As the Senate knows very well, he has had charge of 
very important matters indeed during the session. I suggest 
that the bill go over until to-morrow. I sce there are but three 
Senators in their seats on one side of the Senate and very few on 
the other. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I trust this bill will not be de- 
layed. The bill has been on the Calendar since early in March. 
I have for three months persistently tried to get consideration for 
it, and I trust we can dispose of the bill in some way this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER rose. 

Mr. HOAR. I made the request. I know it is pretty unrea- 
sonable to ask a Senator when a bill is once up to displace it in any 
way. If it is going to be debated, I will not press the request. 
I thought it et be debated to-morrow instead of to-day. 

Mx. GALLINGER. I rise simply to say, Mr. President, that I 
have had no disposition to obstruct the consideratian of this bill. 
I think there is a great deal of misinformation about it, and I 
confess myself to not Fiore understanding what is aimed at in this 
measure. I think it ought to be discussed further on both sides. 
The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], who is not present 


Mr. CULLOM. He is here. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I beg pardon. That, then, obviates the 
necessity of my saying what I was going to submit. The Senator 
from Maine has I think, more particularly knowledge of the mat- 
ter than some of the rest of us, and as he has offered some amend- 
ments I hope that they will be carefully considered. 

I have only this to say: That the Senator from Minnesota, in 
season and out of season, has contended, and contended this morn- 
ing, that this measure relates only to the port of London. Now, 
Mr. President, the Senator from Maine has offered an amendment 
restricting the measure to the port of London, I will ask the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota if he is prepared to accept that amendment? 

Mr. NELSON. Which amendment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Restricting it to the port of London, the 
amendment the Senator from Maine offered two or three days ago. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to be as candid with the Senator as 
though I was in a camp meeting among Christian brethren. I 
have not anything to conceal. The only place we aim to get re- 
lief at in this case is against these iniquitous charges in the port 
of London. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON, I wanted to make an explanation. I thought 
the Senator was through. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Ishall be glad to get it. I asked the Sen- 
ator the question, whether he is prepared to accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. NELSON. I was going to make a statement on that sub- 
ject, but if the Senator is not through I will yield to him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I shall be glad to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. NELSON. I was going to state to the Senator the difficul- 
ties I have in mind. There are two things that occur to me in 
reference to the matter. First, would a bill of that kind, limit- 
ing it expressly to one port by name, be constitutional and valid? 
Would it not be held as a species of special legislation that could 
not be sustained by the courts? 

Now, while the billis general in its terms, not naming any par- 
ticular port, it is special in this, that it defines certain classes of 
conditions, and aims to get relief against certain conditions that 
exist nowhere else except in the port of London. It aims to pro- 
tect shippers against the imposition imposed by steamship com- 
panies such as are imposed by the London clause and nowhere 
else. It does not aim at any other case, I will say. I have looked 
into this matter, and I do not know of another port in the world, 
and none was brought to the attention of the committee, as you 
know, Mr. President, where the law and conditions are the same 
as in the port of London. 

Now, another matter. This amendment limiting it to the port 
of London simply contains that provision. As it is incorporated 
in*the bill it becomes a part of the Harter law. Section 5 of that 


law contains a limited penal clause providing for a fine in case 
they violate the law. 

Let me ask the Senator from New Hampshire if he would be 
willing to admit that section of the Harter law in here as supple- 
mental to this? I will read it. I want to say further, and I sub- 
mit it to the consideration of the lawyers of the Senate, if a law 
limiting it in express terms to the port of London is constitutional 
and valid, that will be satisfactory tome. I should have no ob- 
jection to limiting it to the portof London. This legislation does 
not aim at any other port at all. 

The Harter law, to which this bill is amendatory, has the fol- 
lowing section: 

Sec. 5. That for a violation of an: 


of the 8 of this act the agent, 
owner, or master of the vessel guilt; c. 


of such violation, and who refuses to 
issue on demand the bill of g herein provided for, shall be liable toa 
fine not exceeding $2,000. The amount of the fine and costs for such viola- 
tion shall be a lien upon the vessel whose —. owner, or master is guilty 
of such violation, and such vessel may be libeled therefor in any district 
court of the United States within whose jurisdiction the vessel may be 
found. One-half of such penalty shall go to the party bo be Pot by such viola- 
tion and the remainder to the Government of the United States. 

Now, that is a part of the Harter law. The Harter law, as the 
Senator from New Hampshire remembers, prohibits their insert- 
ing certain clauses in the bill of lading and puts in that penalty. 
In the form in which the bill is it becomes a part of the Harter 
law and that section 5 would apply, but if you have it in an inde- 
pendent form, as this amendment is offered, it would not apply 
and there would be no penal clause to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say for myself, in answer to the in- 
terrogatory of the Senator from Minnesota, I am quite willing to 
have that penal clause attached to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maine, and I trust the Senator from Maine will 
agree toit. The p of the amendment is not to amend the 

arter Act, which relates to an entirely different subject, but to 
have an independent measure denying to a epean A company 
the right to put this covenant or agreement in their bills of lading 
as relates to the port of London. 

I am very fully satisfied myself, Mr. President, that if that is 
done the men who are now complaining through the Senator from 
Minnesota will be glad to make terms within twelve months with 
the steamship companies, because it is a well-known fact that the 
large steamship companies can not unload as the small steamships 
used to do, and there will necessarily be charges that will be more 
onerous, in my judgment, upon the shippers than the shipper has 
to pay under that covenant or agreement. 

think it is proper that there should be a penal clause attached 
to the amendment the Senator from Maine has offered to the bill, 
and I certainly will cordially agree to it if the Senator from Maine 
will agree to it. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, my attention was 
diverted for a moment. I did not understand the proposition 
yaoa was made by the Senator from Minnesota about a penal 
clause. 

Mr. NELSON. I did not make any definite E Isaid 
that if the bill is amended that penal clause ought to be put in. 85 
I still doubt the constitutional validity of an act that would ex- 
pressly name one port. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It seems to me that there is a very 
great difference between the Harter Act, if understand what that 
is, and this proposed act, and I think that difference was recognized 
the other day in the remarks of the Senator from Wisconsin ps. 
SPOONER]. The Harter Act, if I understand it, was to compel the 
freighters or shipowners to observe the obligations to which com- 
mon carriers are subject under the common law, and if they vio- 
late those, I can see the propriety of a penal section. 

But this measure, I imagine, is entirely outside of that. It does 
not touch the question of the obligations of common carriers 
under the common law, but is with reference to a contract made 
between the shippers and the shipowners. I should think it would 
be going a good ways to say that they should not make a certain 
contract with regard to the disposition of goods after they get 
them to London and then impose a severe penalty upon them if 
they ewe it. Ido not think that the two cases are similar 
or parallel. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, by reason of the colloquy between 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER], I may say, as resulting from a 
flashing out from the contact of the two minds, the Senator from 
sr joa at prepared a very reasonable amendment and 
offered it. 

Certainly I can not see how anybody desiring to do nothing 
more than what is fair can object to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts. It simply, as I understood it 
when read, provides that the shipowner may include in his con- 
tract, which the cy Baie? shall pay, all charges that the shipowner 
is obliged to pay in London orin a foreign port. Certainly it will 
be ees, Phat far, as is contended for on the part of the advocates 
of this bill, to say that there shall not be put into this contract 
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between the two parties a provision that the shipowner uN vide 
a contract for the shipper paying what the ste Nie iso liged to 
pay in a foreign port, and yet, as I understand it, when the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota was appealed to, and his attention was called 
to the reasonableness of this amendment, he said it would destroy 
his bill. Well, then, clearly the bill is an extreme, a drastic, andan 
unreasonable bill. If it is a bill that will not stand such a provision, 
if it is a bill that will not stand an amendment so reasonable as 
that, then it is a bill that never ought to . Ishould like to 
ask the Senator from Minnesota. who has drawn the bill, if he can 
give the Senate any reason why the shipowner shall not be allowed 
to put into his contract a provision that the shipper shall pay to 
him what the shipowner has to pay in a foreign port? 

Now, listen: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall vent the carrier from stipu- 
lating for the reimbursement to him by the shipper or consignee of any 
charges which he may be lawfully compelled to pay, or for compensation for 
any service which he may agree to render. 

I repeat that I should like to have somebody tell me, and tell 
the Senate, why, ina case of contract between two parties, each 
of whom is presumed to be able to take care of himself, the ship- 

r consenting to a clause of this kind should not have it enforced? 

hy should we declare that a provision of that kind is against 
law and can not be enforced? 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 
oe PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield? 


Mr.HALE. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] sug- 
to me that thisis nota case of our protecting somebody who 
is not capable of looking out for himself; it is not a case of pro- 
tecting an innocent, unwary man who can not and does not read 
fine print; but it is a case of contract made between two sets of 
men, either of whom are as sharp, as keen, and as capable of 
caring for their own interests as any set of men in the United 
States. Iwill pit the millers and lumbermen of the West against 
the shipowners of the Atlantic coast. They do not need addi- 
tional protection because of their innocence. They are not poor 
men. They donot come here in forma pauperis. They are en- 
tirely capable. They are doing animmense business and making 
eat profits. The freight upon flour between Minneapolis and 
don has been cut down one-half within ten years, and the 
shippers have got the benefit of it. Their exports from here and 
their importations into London have increased nearly 50 per cent 
during that time. They do not come here to us under an atmos- 
phere of misfortune and under a showing that entitles them to a 
statute that says in terms that when certain provisions are put in 
the contract and a; to they shall not be enforced. 
Again I a I should like to have somebody state why this pro- 
vision should not not be incorporated: 


That nothing in this act shall prevent the carrier from stipulating for the 
reimbursement to him by the shipper or consignee of any charges which he 
may be lawfully compelled to pay, or for compensation for any service which 
he may agree to render. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I will just make one remark in 

to that statement. All the legitimate charges involved 

in the matter of discharging the cargo can be included in the 
contract of affreightment with the steamship company. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will just put that in the bill, that 
will be sufficient. 

Mr. NELSON. That is the 8 of 
and I am surprised that the Senator from 
understand it. 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose we both understand it. Iwas just try- 
ing to get some light from my honorable friend from Minnesota 
about this matter, and I will say to him 

Mr. NELSON. Let me state my own view of this matter, and 
you can then state yours. 

Mr. HOAR.. If the Senator will put into his bill what he has 
just stated to be the universal practice of maritime law, that will 
remove the whole difficulty. 

Mr. NELSON. There is no sense in the Senator's suggestion, 
with all due respect to him. We do not interfere in this bill at 
all in the matter of contracts. They can make any contract they 
wish. If I want to sup a carload of lumber or a carload of wheat 
or a carload of flour, there is nothing in this bill to prevent the 
steamship company from exacting any rate of freight they please. 
We do not interfere with that. But it is a principle of maritime 
law that when you hire a steamship company to carry your goods 
from port to port the contract of affreightment includes the de- 
livery and discharge of that cargo, and any reasonable charges 
that the steamship companies are entitled to make for discharg- 
ng ee can include in their freight charges. 

ow, let me ask the Senator from Massachusetts—I will put a 
case, as the Senator was not in the Chamber when I spoke this 
morning-—what would he think of a railroad company carrying a 
carload of freight from Boston to Springfield at a certain given 
charge if the railroad company should insert a Springfield clause 


neral maritime law, 
assachusetts does not 
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in the bill of lading, so that in addition to the freight the con- 
signee shall pay a certain fixed charge for ey Mey! the goods 
from the cars to the platform of the depot and from the platform 
of the depot back into the car and carrying them away? That is 
exactly a parallelsituation. The railroad company in their freight 
charges do this very thing. So in this case any expense entailed 
in discharging the cargo by the steamship companies they can 
include in their freight. ere is nothing in the least to hinder 
that in this bill. Any charges they have to pay for hiring men 
to disc e the cargo or anything of that kind they can make 

of the contract of affreightment, and there is nothing in 
this bill to proui them from doing so. What we ask is that 
whatever charges are made shall all be included in this item of 
freight, so that when we send goods from this country to London 
we know what the freight is, and that is the end of it. This bill 
does not interfere with the matter of freight at all. That will be 
left as free asit isto-day. We donot interfere with it in the least. 

We ask for the of this bill, because if this charge is 
made a part of the freight it will be subject to competition 
and fluctuate with the rate of freight. It is now an arbitrary 
and fixed charge, varying from 1s. 9d. to 2s. 6d. a ton in addition 
to the freight. They have raised it two or three times, and have 
threatened once more to raise it; and against this charge we object. 

Mr. MITCHELL. If the carrier can cover the London terminal 
charges by increasing the freight charges, what benefit would the 
onpas erive if the dock charges were included as a part of the 

ight? 

Mr. NELSON. At present it is not subject to any competition 
whatever. Itis an arbitrary and fixed charge, and there is no 
competition about it; but if it is made a part of the entire freight 
charge, there is competition, and the consignee or the shipper has 
the benefit of it. ; 

Mr. HALE. There is the same competition now. 

Mr. NELSON. There is no competition now. What competi- 
tion is there about the London dock clause? 

Mr. HALE. Any company may say, if they choose, We will 
adopt this clause, which has been in existence for years and has 
worked well, and we will charge so much less freight.” 

Mr. NELSON. It works well for the steamship companies, 
but it does not work well for the shippers. 

Mr. HALE. The question of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MITCHELL] was a pertinent one. 

Mr. NE N. Ihave answered it. 

Mr. HALE. But your answeris that there is some competition 
now on freight. 

Mr. NELSON. There is no competition under the London 
clause. It is an arbitrary and fixed charge. 

Mr. HALE. But there is a competition on freight. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well. 

Mr. HALE. If there ever was competition on freight there is 
competition now. 

Mr. NELSON. But there is no competition now under this 
London dock clause. The steamship companies made a combi- 
nation, refused to receive goods, and re to issue bills of 
lading unless that London clause was inserted. The lumbermen 
and millers can not build steamship lines of their own. 

Mr. HALE. There is competition with these half dozen lines 
from Boston, New York, and Portland that are shipping flour. 
The Boston people can say, ‘‘ We do not want to interfere with 
this general proposition, with this settled policy, with this Lon- 
don dock clause fixing the charges for unloading freight over side 
on to lighters and barges; we do not want to disturb that: we 
have carried your freight for so much less than the New York 
companies have carried it, enough less to offset the London dock 
charge, and if there is any competition now there will be just as 
much then. We will have to deal with the same men the Sena- 
tor speaks of, the millers and the lumbermen of the West, as we 
have now; and there will be no more competition than there is 
now. The same men who make the agreements will hold to them 
then just as they do now. 

I think the Senator's bill does not proceed on any broad ground, 
but on the one single ground that he desires to get this strong 
language agreed to, and he invokes the aid of Congress to protect 
men who, so far as I know, have always been well able to take 
care of themselves. They will not get a penny's benefit out of 
this bill if it is 8 

Mr. NELSON. Then why do you oppose it, if there is no profit 
in it for the shipowner? 


Mr. HALE. I oppose it because for twelve years this arrange- 


ment in London has worked admirably toeverybody. Instead of 
throwing the whole business open to the charges of dockmen, 
lightermen, bargemen, and everybody else, it is all concentrated 
at one place and paid by one party, and the ship going out and 
coming back will be three days quicker under this clause than she 
will be if it is repealed and 
everybody. 


e is thrown upon the mercy of 
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Th re is no over-side unloading now, as there used to be, and 
there ought not to be. There is a regular dock charge, which has 
been fixed, and if it were repealed the millers and lumbermen 
would be anxious to have it restored. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Take a ship going into the port of Liver- 
pool. Would she not be three days quicker in going to and re- 
8 from that port? Those charges do not have to be paid in 
that port. 

Mr. HALE. They do. They do not call them London dock 
charges, but they are of the same nature. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then I have misunderstood the matter. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is wrong about that. They have the 
same charge at Liverpool, at Manchester, at Bristol, and at some 
other poris They are precisely alike, although they are not 
called London dock charges. : 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is utterly mistaken. There was 
nothing of that kind shown in the evidence before the committee. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, it seems to me the point is a very 
simple one, and the answer to my honorable frignd’s contention 
isa very simple one. He says why do they not have on the rail- 

road from Boston to Springfield a provision that the railroad com- 
pany may make Springfield charges in Geshereing the freight 
rom the trains. The answer is that we control Springfield. 
That would be under United States law if it were interstate com- 
merce, and under the law of the Commonwealth if it were State 
commerce. 

Mr. NELSON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Do we not control, under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, the matter of contracts made in this country? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Then can we not prevent the insertion in these 
bills of lading of a contract to pay the London dock charges? 

Mr. HOAR. I understand all that. I hope the Senator will 
wait a moment and let me state my proposition. We do not con- 
trol London. We can not say by act of Congress that when an 
American ship gets to London she shall not have to pay a certain 
dock charge, whether it is local or general. If the owner of the 
steamship has got to pay that dock charge, he is entitled to be 
reimb That my honorable friend agrees to. There may 
be cases where a cargo of flour is taken in ballast—and we had to 
take a great many cargoes coming this way in ballast, cargoes of 
Italian marble and similar products, in former times—there the 
shipowner would get actually nothing from the shipper, though 
he would have to pay the dock charges; and he ought to be reim- 
bursed. Now, my honorable friend says, But youought to put 
that in the freight. I agree to all that; but make your freight 
charge include it. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. HOAR. Iam answering the Senator’s question, and I will 
answer it with his permission. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the Senator that there is no 
prohibition in this bill against including that in the freight. 

Mr. HOAR. That is what I am myself saying, that there is 
nothing in this bill including it in the freight; and the Senator 
asks. Is not that fair? 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator from Massachusetts misunder- 
stands me. 

Mr. HOAR. No. e 

Mr. NELSON. I say there is nothing in this bill prohibiting 
them from including it in the freight. 

Mr. HOAR. What I meant tosay wasthat there is nothing in 
this bill 1 the 3 from including it in the 
freight. y honorable friend says, why is not that fair? The 
answer to that question of his is because the matter is contingent; 
it applies to one port, but does not apply to another; it depends 
upon an authority in London which we can not control, and 
therefore it is not fair to all shippers to have included a charge 
in the freight which the steamship owner may have to pay or ma 
not; the only fair thing is to say that if he has to pay it, he shall 
be reimbursed, and if he does not have to pay it, he shall not be 
reimbursed. That is what we are contending for. 

When I called his attention to that point and said if the steam- 
ship company has to pay this charge they oughtto be reimbursed, 
my honorable friend from Minnesota said; *‘ Certainly; my bill 
does not prevent that. Then the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SPOONER}, a most excellent lawyer, who replied to some things 
which the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLarr] had said 
against the bill, looked at the bill and said he was afraid the bill 
does prevent that; that it does not mean what the Senator from 
Minnesota thinks it does. So the Senator from Minnesota agrees 
that his bill ought to have the exact principle for which I con- 
tend, und he thinks he has got it in now, but the Senator from Wis- 
consin says itis notin now. Therefore, all we want is to haye 
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the bill say clearly that it does mean just what my friend from 
Minnesota thinks it means, and what the Senator from Wisconsin 
thinks it does not mean. All I desire is to have it appear that if 
the owner of a steamship has to pay lawful charges or to employ 
lawful services he shall be reimbursed, and if he does not have 
to pay them he shall not be reimbursed. 

it not fairer to allow the parties to agree to that than it is 
to say you shall make a charge in all cases which shall cover that, 
whether you have to pay these charges or not? That is all there 
is between us two. 

Then there was some suggestion, which the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. HALE] very well answered, why we do not want fine print 
clauses in a contract of this kind which the parties do not under- 
stand. There is a great deal of sense in that suggestion, because 
such clauses are often found in contracts of life insurance with 
poor people and in contracts of fire insurance on the dwelling 

ouses of poor people; but it is a very different thing when you come 
to these contracts with the great millers and shippers o in 
my honorable friend’s part of the country—the Washburns, the 
Pillsburys, and the other gentlemen whose names are familiar to 
my friends here. They are the sharpest, wisest, most proficient, 
and most successful business men on the face of the earth. The 
idea of putting Mr. William D. Washburn or Mr. Pillsbury under 
guardianship and saying that they shall not be permitted to make 
a contract with a cane company to carry a cargo of flour to 
Liverpool for so much, and saying ‘‘if you have to pay for cer- 
tain wharf charges, yon may charge that in addition.“ The idea 
of putting either of those gentlemen under n and say- 
ing he shall not be permitted to do that. While I will not say 
that anything my honorable friend says is not wise, I will say 
that I have heard him say a great many wiser things than that 
in the course of my acquaintance with him. š 

Mr. NELSON. Iwill ease the mind of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts on one point, and that is as to Mr. Pillsbury, who has 
got beyond the realm of guardianship, and is now, I hope, in the 
realms of bliss. 

Mr. HOAR. If he has got beyond the realm of guardianshi 
and into the realms of bliss, he is not now in favor of this bill. 
am quite sure of that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There was an amendment of- 
fered to the bill by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 
which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the bill it is proposed to insert 
the following proviso: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall prevent the carrier from stipu- 
lating for the reimbursement to him by the shipper or consignee of any 
charges which he may be lawfully compelled to pay, or for compensation for 
any service which he may agree to render. 

Mr. HALE. That is all right. I shall withdraw the other 
amendment so that this one may be voted upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], which has 
Deen read, [Putting the question.] The ‘‘noes’’ appear to 

aye it. 

Mr. HALE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 


to call the roll. 
Mr. CLAY (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Far paired with 


junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE 

Mr. KEARNS (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Grreson] and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. BERRY ].is paired with the Senator from Maryland 
pr. McComas]. We have transferred our pairs, so that the 

nator from Maryland will stand paired with the Senator from 
Montana, and the Senator from Arkansas and myself are at 
liberty to vote. 

Mr. MALLORY (when his name was called). Ihave a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR]. 
If he were 5 8515 I should vote nay.” 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dusots], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced 
yeas 9, nays 36, not voting 43; as follows: 


YEAS—9. 

Aldrich, Gallinger, Hoar, Platt, Conn, 
Burnham, Hale, l Kean, Wetmore, 

Ai NAYS—36. 
Allison, Deboe, McLaurin, Miss. Platt, N. X. 
Bacon, Fair McLaurin, 8.C. uarles, 
5 — Gamble, McMillan, AY 

iy rris, ASON. 
Biak barn, Heitfeld, Millard, Taliaterro, 
Burro ones, Ar Morgan, Teller, 
Clapp, Kearns, Nelson, Tillman, 
Coc. te Perkins, Turner, 
Cullom, McCumber, Pettus, Vest. 


NOT VÖTING—43. 

Bailey, Dietrich, Hansbroug! Penrose, 
Bard. Dillingham, 3 . Pritchard, 
Beveridge, Dolliver, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 

m. Dryden, „ Rawlins, 

Dubois, d M Simmons, 

Clark, Mont. Elkins, McEnery, Simon, 
Clark, Wyo. Foraker, ory, Spooner, 
Clay, Foster, La. Martin, Stewart, 
Cul m, Foster, Wash. Mitchell, arren, 
Daniel, ibson, Money, Wellington, 
Depew, nna, Patterson, 


So Mr. Hoar’s amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


FOOD ADULTERATION, ETC. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3342) for preventing the adulteration, 
misbranding, and imitations of foods, beverages, candies, drugs, 
and condiments in the District of Columbia and the Territories, 
and for regulating interstate traffic therein, and for other pur- 
poses, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, asin Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Manufactures with an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I wish to ask what is before the Sen- 
ate and how it is before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole, it having been taken up on the 
motion of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It has been taken up on motion? 

ù The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been taken up on mo- 
on. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. What is its present condition? 

The 1 tempore. The bill is in the Senate as in 
Committee of the ole, and the amendment reported by the 
Committee on Manufactures is being read. i, i 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
amendment, which is to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That for the purpose of protecting the commerce in food products and 
drugs between the several States and in the District of Columbia and the 
Territories of the United States and with fo: countries the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall organize in the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department 
of Agriculture a and drug division and such other divisions as may be 
necessary to properly conduct the work of said Bureau. The Bureau of 
Chemistry shall have the direction of the chemical work of the Department 
of Agriculture and of the chemical work of the other Executive Departments 
whose ri ve heads may apply to the Secretary of Agriculture for such 
collaboration, and shall also be charged with the inspection of food and drug 
products, as hereinafter provided in this act, The retary of Agriculture 
shall make necessary rules and regulations for carrying out the provisions 
of this act, under which the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry shall procure 
from time to time, or cause to be procured, and analyze, or cause to be ana- 
lyzed or examined chemically, microscopically, or otherwise, samples of foods 
and offered for sale in original unbroken packages in the District of 
Colum) in any Territory, or in any State other than that in which they 
shall have been respectively manufactured or produced, or from a foreign 
country, or intended for export to a foreign country? The Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is hereby authorized to employ such chemists, ‘tors, clerks, 
laborers, and other employees as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act and to make such publication of the results of examinations 
and analyses as he may deem proper. 

SEOC. 2. That the introduction into any State or Territory or the District 
of Columbia from any other State or Territoryor the District of Columbia 
or from soy foreign country, or shipment to any foreign country, of any ar- 
ticle of fi or drugs which js adulterated or misbranded within the mean- 
ing of this act is hereby 3 and any person who shall ship or deliver 
for shipment from any State or Territory or the District of Columbia to any 
other State or Territory or the District of Columbia, or to a fore: country 
or who shall receive in ony, State or Territory or the District of Columb 
from any other State or Territory or the District of Columbia, or Par 
country, or who, having received, deliver, Zor paz or otherwise, or offer 
to deliver to any other person, any such article so terated or misbranded 
within the meaning of this act, or any person who shall sell or offer for sale 
in the District of Columbia or the Territories of the United States such adul- 
terated, mixed, misbranded, or imitated foods or dr or export or offer to 
ee the same to any foreign country, shall be ty of a misdemeanor, 
and for such offense be fined not excee $200 for the first offense and for 
each subsequent offense not exceeding or be imprisoned not exceeding 
one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

SEO. 3. That the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry shall make or cause to 
be made, under rules and ne Yeas red to be preted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, examinations of specimens of foods and ay offered for sale 
in original unbroken kages in the District of Columbia, in any Terri- 
tory, or in any State other than that in which they shall have been respec- 


tively manuf: or produced, or from any foreign country, or intended 
for shipment to any foreigncountry, which may be collected from time to 
time in various parts of thecountry. If it shall appear from any such ex- 


amination that any of the A eines of this act have been violated, the Sec- 
retary of culture shall at once certify the facts to the proper United 


States district attorney, with a copy of the results of the analyses, duly au- 
thenticated by the analyst under oath. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of every district attorney to whom the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall report any violation of this act to cause pro- 
ceedings to be commenced and prosecuted without delay for the fines and 
penalties in such case provided. 
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DEFINITIONS, 


n as used in this act, shall include all medi- 
o 


ADULTERATIONS AND MISBRANDING. 


Sec. 6. That for the f this i 
6 purposes oi act an article shall ba deemed to be 


Hat if wia E drag is sold und recognized 
. If, when a drug is sold under or by a name in the Uni 
States fog emetic 15 differs from the standard of strength, 1 
purity as determined by the test laid down in the United States Pharmaco- 
pæia official at the time of the Nam or 

Second. If its strength or purity fall below the professed standard under 
which it is sold. 8 

That such drug shall be deemed to be misbranded: 

First. If it be an imitation of or offered for sale under the name of another 


le. 

Second. If the package containing it or its label shall bear any state t 
regarding the ee or the substances contained therein, ‘Which state: 
ment shall be false or misleading in „ or if the same is falsely 
boat ag as tothe State or Territory in which it is manufactured or pro- 


uced. 

In the case of confectionery an article shall be deemed to be adulterated: 

0 it contain eiia Siba = tale, a 2 or Foce mineral 
ances or poisonous colors or fla vors, or other in ients leterious 

detrimental to health. ji sa ne 
the case of food an article shall be deemed to be adulterated: 

First. If any substance or substances has or have been mixed and packed 
with it so as to reduce or lower or injuriously affect its quality or strength, 
that such product, when offered for sale, shall deceive or tend to deceive 

e purchaser. 

Second. If any substance or substances has or have been substituted 
wholly or in part for the article, so that the product, when sold or offered for 
sale. deceive or tend to deceive the porckaser: 

Third. If any valuable constituent of the article has been wholly or in part 
abstracted, so that the product, when sold or offered for sale, shall deceive 
or tend to deceive the pur 

Fourth. If it_contain an 


È: 
added poisonous ingredient or any ingredient 
4775 may render such 2 real Non co 


cle injurious to the health of the person consum- 


ing it. 3 

fifin. If it consists in whole or in part of a filthy, decom: or putrid 
animal or vegetable substance, or any portion of an animal unfit for food, 
whether manufactured or not, or if it is the product of a diseased animal, or 
one that has died otherwise than by slaughter. 

An article of food shall be deemed to be misbranded: 

First. If it be an imitation of or offered for sale under the distinctive name 
of another article: Provided, That the term “distinctive name” shall not be 
construed as applying to any article sold or offered for sale under a name 
that has come into general use to indicate the class or kind of the article if 


the name be accompanied on the same label or brand with a statement of the 
place where said article has been manufactured or produced. 


d. If it be mixed, . or stained in a manner whereb 
dam or inferiority is concealed, so that such product, when sold or offered 
for sale, shall deceive or tend to deceive the purchaser. 

Third. If it be labeled or branded with intent so as to deceive or mislead 
the purchaser, or purport to be a foreign product when not so, or is an imi- 
tation, either in package or label, of another substance of a previously estab- 

Fourth. if the package contal ining itor ts abal shall ‘boar t 

‘ourth. © pac con ori any statement 
re the ingredients or the su contained therein, which state- 
ment shall be false or misleading in an icular, or if the same is falsel 
branded as to the State or 8 in which it is manufactured or produced. 

Provided, That an article of f which does not contain any added poison- 
ous or deleterious ingredients shall not be deemed to be adulterated or mis- 
branded in the following cases: 8 

First. In the case of mixtures or compounds which may be now or from 
time to time hereafter known as articles of food, under their own distinctive 
names, and not included in definition fourth of this section. 

Second. In the case of articles labeled, branded, or tagged so as to plainly 
indicate that they are ee gy api cr combinations, imitations, or 
blends: Provided, That the same 1 be labeled, branded, or tagged so as to 
show the character and constituents thereof: And provided further, That 
nothing in this act shall be construed as requiring or compelling proprietors 
or manufacturers of proprietary foods which contain no unwholesome added 
ingredients to disclose their e formulas, except in so far as the provisions 
of this act may re to secure freedom from adulteration or imitation: 
Provided further, That no dealer shall be convicted under the provisions of 
this act when he is able to pos a written guaranty of purity, in a form ap- 
proves by the Secretary of Agriculture, as published in his rules and regu- 

tions, ed by the manufacturer or the party or parties from whom he 
purchased said articles: Provided also, That said guarantor or guarantors 
reside in the United States. Said ranty shall contain the full name and 
address of the party or parties making the sale to the dealer, and said party 
or parties sh: be amenable to the prosecutions, fines, and other panalties 
which would attach in due course to the dealer under the provisions of 


act, 

SEC. 7. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to fix 
standards of food products when advisable and to determine the wholesome- 
ness or unwholesomeness of preservatives and other substances which are or 
may be added to foods, and to aid him in reaching just decisions in such mat- 
ters he is authorized to call upon the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
the chairman of the committee on food standards of the Association of Offi- 
cial Agricultural Chemists, and such 8 not less than flve, as the 
President of the United States shall select, three of whom shall be from the 
Medical 1 of the Army, the Navy, and the Marine-Hospital Serv- 
ice, and not less than five experts, to be selected by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture by reason of their attainments in wr hes cia chemistry, hygiene. 
commerce, and manufactures, to consider jointly the standards of al food 
products (within the meaning of this act), and to study the effect of the pre- 
servatives and other substances added to food products on the health of tho 
consumer; and when so determined and approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture such standards shall guide the chemists of the Department of Agri- 
culture in the performance of the duties im upon them by this act. It 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture, either directly or through 
the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry and the chairman of the committee on 
food standards of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists and tho 
medical officers and prparui before mentione: sto confer with and consult, 
when so requested, the duly accredited representatives of all industries pro- 
3 5 for which standards shall be established under the provisions 
of this act. 

SEC. 8. That every person who manufactures or produces for shipment 
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and delivers for transportation within the District of Columbia or any Ter- 


ritory, or who manufactures or produces for shipment or delivers for trans- 

portation from any State, Territory. or the District of Columbia toany other 
te, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or to any foreign country, any 

drug or article of food, and every person who ex for sale cr delivers to 

a haser in the District of Columbia or any Territory an 

of food manufactured or produced within said District of 

Territory, or who for sale or delivers for 2 any drug or 

umbia 


and who U apply to such manufacturer, producer, or vender, or person 
delivering to a purchaser such d or article of food, for such sample for 

cient quantity for the anal of any such article or articles 
in his possession. And in the presence of such dealer and an agent of the 
88 of Agriculture, if so desired by either party, said sample shall 
be divided into 1 and each part shall be sealed by the seal of the 


Mey gorse of ai 
e part shall 
Bureau of Che: 

4 — the United Sta’ 


adulterated, impurs or misbranded article or 
the ons of this act shall be adjudged to pay, in addition to the penal- 


ties hereinbefore provided for, all the necessary costs and e incurred 
in and analyzing such adulterated articles which said person may 
have n found guilty of manufac! selling, or offering for sale 


th 8 or transported from 
one State to another for mace if it be sold or offered 2 in eee 
from a fo: country for sale, or if intended for rt to a fi coun- 
try. eT We libcie te ar I OT A DATSE teen Gua orien 
States, within the district. where the same is found and for confisca- 
tion, a ea N of libel for condemnation. And if such article is con- 
demned as be of as the said court 


shall as near as may be, to proceedings in - 
ralty, except that either epn Aeon demand trial b; jury of any issue of 
such p: gs 1 be at the suit of and 


Bo. 11. 
wholly internal in any State, nor with the exercise of their police powers by 
States: Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to interfere with le; tion now in force, enacted either by Congress 
for the District of Columbia or by the Terri legislatures for the several 


‘Territories, regulating commerce in adulterated foods and crup within the 
District of Columbia and the several Territories, except wherein such legis- 
lation conflicts with the provisions herein. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On behalf of the committee, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North Da- 
kota offers an amendment which will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the word definition,“ in line 21, page 
19, strike ont the words fourth of this section“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the words first of misbranded articles of food in this 
section;“ so as to read: 

First. In the case of mixtures or compounds which may be now or from 
time to time hereafter known as articles of food, under their own distinctive 
names, and not included in definition first of misbranded articles of food in 
this section. 

The amendment to the amendment was to. 
~ Mr. McCUMBER. On page 20, line 21, after the word to,“ I 
move to strike out the word fix and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “determine what are the highest; so as to read: 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to determine what are 
the highest standa: of food products, etc. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as amended. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not desire to make any 
further remarks upon this bill, except to call attention to one or 
two objections that have been made to it and to give a very short 


lanation of it. 
This bill, I desire to say, has the approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Agricultural Department. Section 1 providesthat 
the Bureau of Chemistry, which is already established in the De- 
tment of Agriculture, shall be organized into a pure food and 
he bureau, ora division in that Bureau shall be organized which 
shall be known as the bureau of foodand drugs. Italso provides 
that this division is to inspect feod and drug products either for 
the manufacturer or for the Department in the prosecution of its 
labors. It also provides that the Department of Agriculture may 
publish the results of its examinations. : 
We then. come to section 7, to which there was some slight ob- 


jection before the committee, but when we got through with our 
labors I received letters from those firms who had appeared in 
0 ition to the bill, and I do not find any of them urging any 
objection whatever to the bill now as amended. 

By section 7 the Secretary of Agriculture is to determine what 
are the highest standards—that is, if advisable, he is to make the 
determination. He fixes no standard absolutely, but that bureau 
is simply to determine for the information of the public what are 
the highest standards of food products, and also to determine the 
wholesomeness of preservatives and substances which are usually 
added to foods. 

Now, how is he to do this? He is to call to his assistance the 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee on food standards of the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists, and not less than five physicians or experts (three 
of whom shall be from the Medical Department of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Marine-Hospital Service), and not less than five 
experts, to be selected by the Secretary of Agriculture, skilled in 
physiological chemistry, hygiene, and also experts in food, com- 
merce, and manufactures. ese experts are compelled to confer 
25 and consult all duly accredited representatives of all food 

ustries. 

It also provides that the Secretary of Agriculture is to fix and 
determine these high standards—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 
Mr. McCUMBER. With pleasure. 


Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, as he is 
explaining this section, I should like to ask him what the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists is. Is it a voluntary 
association? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wrote to the Department of iculture, 
which recommends this bill, for just the information the Senator 
desires, and I will read its statement: 


tion of 3 cultural Chemists grew out of a movement 


e were 
until the of 1884, when another meeting of agricultural chemists was 
Hants. adjourned to meet in Philadelphia, where, 
tion of the agricultural chemists took 
place, which has remained unbroken to the present time. 
This organization was at once taken under the susploss of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and since that period been rec 
as an im nt branch of the agricultural work of that Department. The 
of the association are 
Chemistry of the Dupara, and 


mblished as bulletins of the Bureau of 
chief of that Bureau has been the per- 
manent secretary of the association since 1889. 
„ of the association contains, among others, the following 
rovision: 
a Chemists connected with the United States Sr cares e of Agriculture 
or with any State or national agricultural e: ent station or agricul- 
tural college or with any State or national institution or body cha: with 
official control of the materials named in section I shall alone be ble to 
mem Sa 
The clause of section 1 referred to relates to the investigation of fertilizers, 
ae 7 oo dairy products, and other materials eonnected with agri- 
0 ral industry. 

A list of the members who have attended the mee of the is 
found on pages 14 to 16 of Bulletin No. 57 of the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
8 of Agriculture. A historical sketch of the association up to 1899 
is found in the same bulletin, pages 16 and following. 

The association re nts practically every chemist occupying any offi- 
cial position in the United States connected in any way with agriculture or 
agricultural products. The study of foods, both for man and has been 
one of the chief functions of this associa’ and in order to secure definite 
s reliable ideas = th 
eral yearsago a 
tive ony inclu 
e constituted d ized fficial 1 f the Go 

y constituted and recogn’ as an official or employee of the Govern- 
i Secretary of Agricul- 
ted in this bill as one of the 
mission study the composition of foods, food stand- 
and the effect of preservatives, pact A matters, and other substances 


illiam Frear, chemist and assistant 
director of the agricultural experiment station of Pennsylvania. 

I think that answers the query of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire concerning this association, and I have read it so that he 
may understand it quite fully. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I notice that in addition to the chairman 
of that association and the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 5 
physicians are to be appointed, 3 of whom are in the service an 
2 of whom are not in the service, and 5 experts. Twelve distin- 
guished scientists are to have charge of this matter of determin- 
ing the standards of food, etc. But I do not find any provision 
in the bill for paying those men. I will ask the Senator from 
North Dakota how they are to get pay for their services. These 


five experts will be very high-priced men, and presumably the two 
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hysicians, in addition to those who are in the service, are to be 
igh-priced men. I take it the chairman of the association, the 
chief of the bureau, and the agricultural chemists will likely 
want some additional pay, and I do not find any provision in the 
bill for paying them. Perhaps there is some provision that I have 
overlooked. 
Mr. McCUMBER. In answer to that I will say that those who 


are selected from the Army, the Navy, and the Marine-Hospital 
Service are persons who are already making a study of just the 
particular matters which will be important information to be 
given to the Secretary of Agriculture, and I suppose that the pay- 
ments they are receiving now will compensate them for this ad- 
ditional service. In other words, they have a right to call upon 
these parties for this additional service. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I had reference to the others, I will say, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The others, who are to be selected by the 
President, I presume, will be paid out of the funds which are 
voted for the Agricultural Department for general deficiency pur- 
poses. I do not understand that these other five would be required 
to be called in on every occasion, but they may be called in to 
55 advice. I presume that there is sufficient revenue and suf- 

cient funds in the Department of Agriculture to pay them, as it 
now paye amero assistants who are not 3 
in any bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Lask the Senator if that will likewise 855 
ply to the provision in section 1, where the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to employ such chemists, inspectors, clerks, 
laborers, and other employees as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act?” 

. McCUMBER. He hasaright to employ them generally 
for the purposes of the Agricultural ent under the law 
as it now stands. Ido not understand that this will add very 
materially to the expenses of the dri In fact, I am in- 
formed by the De ent that it not, that they are already 
3 these chemists over the country, and they can utilize 
them for this poe 
Mr. GALLINGER. Have we given the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture authority to employ an indefinite and unlimited number of 
chemists, inspectors, etc? If we have, I think it is rather an ex- 
traordinary stretch of authority to put in the hands of any head 
ofa 1 

Mr. McCUMBER. He is authorized at the present time to em- 
ploy under the present law, as I understand it, such chemists as 
may be necessary. That he is Some The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has not abused the privilege that has been confe upon 
him by the law in any excessive employment of chemists, and, as 
Isaid, I am informed they can use the same chemists they are now 
using throughout the country without any additional expense. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McCUMBER. With pleasure. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am not familiar with this bill. I 
have not had an opportunity to understand its details. I find in 
section 7 this provision at the beginning of the section: 

‘That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to fix standards 
of food products when advisable. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. That has been changed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That has been changed by striking out the 
word “fixed.” It reads: 

To determine what are the highest standards of food products. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. When that determination is made, 
what is the result of the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Nothing, except that it is for the general 
information of the public. As I have stated before, section 7 
may be entirely stricken out without in any way affecting the 
general character of the bill. Section 7 provides for the dissemi- 
nation of general knowledge pertaining to pure and perfect foods. 
That is its object, and it has no further object. 2 oe 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. May I ask right on this point, is 
it supposed that the Secretary of Agriculture, in the way provided 
here, is going to fix and determine what is the best article of food 
that is sold and publish it to the United States. For instance, we 
have heard a gréat deal about baking powder. Is he to determine 
and tell us what is the best baking powder? There is a variety of 
such articles. Is he to fix and determine and pau to the coun- 

which is the best of all the different articles of food product 
which are pure? It is a pretty large power to place in the hands 
of any one man to advertise the food products of any concern in the 
United States as being the best products made in the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In answer to the query of the Senator I 
would say that that is not the intent nor any fair construction of 
the bill. In fact, we have sought to avoid anything of that kind. 

Mr. JONES of Arka: . How does section 7—— 


ially provided for 


Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, I 


do not know that it increases the power given to the Secretary of 
Agriculture beyond what it is now. He can already determine 
what is the best kind of flour, what is the character of the best 
ingredients, and what a pure flour should contain. He can 
already determine what ought to be the highest standard, the 
different chemical constitutents of the highest character of, for 
instance, corn meal or of buckwheat flour. It is the same with 
sirup and the same with sugar. It does not add in any way to 
his present power in the dissemination of knowledge which he 
has already given to the public upon those matters. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to ask the Senator how 
section 7 now reads. I think he said the provision that the Secre- 
tary shall fix the standard of food has been changed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It was done simply because there was a 
misunderstanding. The word “ fixed“ seemed to carry with it 
the idea that if a standard was determined to be a high standard 
everything else must come up to that or it would be illegal; and 
there is nothing of that kind in the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I wanted to understand how the 
Senator proposes to change the section he says has been changed. 
I should like to know how it has been changed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It has been already changed. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. How? 

Mr, McCUMBER. By striking out the word “ fixed,” so as to 
read: 

That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to determine 
what are the highest standards of food products, when advisable. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It seems to me, then, that the ques- 
tion asked by the Senator from Connecticut is decidedly pertinent. 
If the Secretary of Agriculture is to determine which are the 
best classes of food there will be tremendous power in the hands 
of the Secretary of Agriculture in determining between rival 
manufacturers which has the best product. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Isuppose the Secretary of Agriculture may 
determine, and it would properly be his.duty to determine, 
whether certain ingredients, even in baking powders, were in- 
jurious. If, after calling in all these experts, they decide that 
certain ingredients in bakin g powder are injurious to the health 
of the public, I suppose that some persons might suffer as a re- 
sult of that decision, if, as a matter of fact, their food products 
when examined did not come up to that standard, or did contain 
ingredients injurious to the health of the people. 

That is one of the objects of the bill. It is that the Secretary 
of Agriculture may determine with all of these, the best experts 
in the United States, what are the highest standards, and then all 
manufacturers will come up to that standard as near as possible. 
It does not make any of their products illegal, but all may be 
shipped from one State to another State. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It does not make their products 


illegal, but su 
.. 0 MRR. I meant that it does not make the sale of 


them illegal. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. But suppose the Secretary of 
Agriculture, assisted by this board that he chooses of high med- 
ical officers and the association of expert chemists, and all that, 
should come to the conclusion that Pillsbury flour was the best 
flour in the United States and so advertise it. They immediately, 
if they got such a judgment as that, would advertise it, if the 
Secretary did not. They would say, Our flour has received the 
sanction of this great board, which is provided by the Govern- 
ment, as being the best flour in the United States.“ 

Mr. CULLOM. And comes up to the highest standard. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. And comes up to the highest 
standard. Would not that practically give them a tremendous 
advantage over all other flour manufacturers who might be pro- 
ducing flour which in some degree perhaps did not come up to 
the very highest standard? Now, take the matter of cereals. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can explain that, Mr. President. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. In just a moment. I want to 
take the matter of cereals. Here are a great many cereals—hun- 
dreds of them. Suppose that the Secretary of Agriculture with 
this board, which is provided, after laborious consideration and 
hearings, which are provided for here, shall determine that the 
best standard cereal in the United States is H. O.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Or Postum Cereal. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Or Postum Cereal, or some of 
those foods which are advertised and sold. -What a tremendous 
advantage that gives to the manufacturers of those foods! Ought 
we to put any such power as that into the hands of anyone. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is not all the way this bill works. 
Let me explain to the Senator. What will the Department of 
Agriculture determine, if they determine poprom They will 
determine what is the highest standard of flour. How will they 
determine it? They will mpy say that a high standard of flour 
will be a flour that contains such a percentage of starch, such a per- 
centage of gluten, such a percentage of lime, such a percentage 
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of water, etc., including all the ingredients, that a flour of that 
kind is most easily digestible, that it can be assimilated with the 
least injury to the system. They make that announcement after 
obtaining the best data that they can secure over the country. If 
any manufacturer has a flour that comes up to that standard, 
or nearest to that standard, naturally he would have an advan- 
tage. It is very probable that he would have an advantage, but 
it is right that he should have. That is what the public desire. 
If one flour is better than the other the yan have a right to 
know that it is better than the other, and i 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the con- 
struction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not understand that there will be any 
one ready to speak on the unfinished business before 2 o’clock. 

Mr. MORGAN. There are two or three. 

Mr. CULLOM. Iam up now for that purpose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator from Ilinois yield to me 
for one moment? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Lask unanimous consent that this bill may 
be taken up and considered without limitation of debate after the 
routine morning business until disposed of. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I object. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ishall be obliged to object to that request 
unless it is fixed after Thursday, because I find a number of Sen- 
ators desire to be heard on the canal bill, which, of course, is a 
very important matter. SoIshall be compelled to ask the Senate 
to take up the bill immediately after the routine morning business. 

Mr. McCUMBER. [I shall be pleased to except the canal bill or 
any bill in the line of appropriations that it may be desired to 
take up in the morning hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Barz] objected without any limitation. 

Mr. BATE. And I object to continuing the discussion. Let 
the regular business be proceeded with. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to give notice that after the rou- 
tine morning business to-morrow morning I shall ask that the 
pure-food bill be considered. 

ISTHMIAN CANAL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the construction of 
a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

Mr. MALLORY. Before the Senator from Illinois proceeds 
I desire to offer an amendment to the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. I ask that it be read and printed. 
It is bet Anes 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. page 4, line 4, after the words Sec. 4,” 
strike out all down to and including the word terms,“ in line 9, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That should the President be unable, within six months after the approval 
of this act, to obtain for the United States, on reasonable te: a satisfac- 
tory title to the property of the New Panama Canal Company and such con- 
trol of and jurisdiction over the necessary territory of the Republic of Co- 
lombia, mentioned in sections 1 and 2 of this act, including the right to 
perpetually maintain and operate the Panama Railroad. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I venture to give my views 
upon this subject with some degree of hesitation, first, use I 
dislike very greatly to differ with the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama, who for many years has been ape ee attention 
to the great question of securing an isthmian connecting the 
two oceans; and second, I have not forgotten that in 1894 I had 
the honor to deliver a brief address in this Senate in favor of what 
was then the only route that was considered, namely, the Nica- 
raguan route. I favored the construction of the canal through 
Nicaragua, not because I believed it was the best route that could 
be secured for such a canal, but because at that time it seemed to 
be the only practicable route over which the United States could 
construct the canal. 

The Panama route was not then under discussion or considera- 
tion. A private French corporation had long before secured con- 
cessions from Colombia for the construction of a Panama canal, 
and such canal was actually being excavated. I did not suppose 
then, and do not think now, it would have been possible for the 
United States to have purchased the rights and concessions of 
the French corporation. Hence, as I have stated, there was only 
one available route over which the United States could construct 
a canal. So, Mr. President. with this explanation, I do not feel 
embarrassed by the fact that I advocated the Nicaragua route in 
1894, and that I am now of the opinion that the Panama route is 
the most feasible one. If for any reason it is found that we can 


not secure a satisfactory title to the Panama route, then I am in 
favor of constructing the canal through N: ARF 

I shall now proceed to the discussion of the question as to 
which of these routes we shall adopt. We are brought face to 
face at last with the proposition whether we will construct a canal 
at all, as both routes are now at our disposal and there is no longer 
excuse for delay. 

QUESTION NOT A POLITICAL ONE. 

Both political parties have indorsed the great work of construct- 
ing an isthmian canal. The Democratic party, in national con- 
vention assembled, indorsed the Nicaraguan route. The Repub- 
lican party at its last national convention favored the construc- 
tion of an isthmian canal. There is therefore no partisanshi 
involved in this question. We are to perform a deliberate an 
unbiased duty in determining, in the interest of the success of the 
canal and in the interest of the American people, which route shall 
be selected. 

HISTORY OF THE PROPOSED ISTHMIAN CANAL, 

For years following the discovery of America it was thought 
that there was a natural strait across the Isthmus connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Columbus searched for such a strait 
and died in the belief that it existed, and until 1540, so generally 
was it believed that there was a natural waterway connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans through Central America, that it 
was so represented on all maps of the Western Hemisphere. 
Charles V of Spain early recommended to the Cortes the investi- 
gation of the Panama country with a view to the construction of 
a ship canal, but under his successor, Philip II of Spain, all 
efforts looking to the construction of a ship canal were abandoned, 
as Philip believed that the natural barrier was placed there by 
God and should not be removed by man. After Latin America 
threw off the yoke of Spanish rule, Bolivar, in 1825, took steps to 
have the Isthmus of Panama surveyed for the construction of a 
canal. The Panama route, over which it is now proposed to con- 
struct the canal, soon became an important highway of com- 
merce, and has continued to be such for more than 400 years. 

The United States early took an interest in an interoceanic 
canal. So far back as 1825 the subject was considered by that 
great statesman Henry Clay, then Secretary of State. e Re- 
public of Central America first entered into a contract for the 
construction of a canal with an American citizen, A. H. Palmer, 
of New York, but Palmer was unable to raise the funds and the 
contract lapsed. In 1835 it was suggested by Central America 
that the United States construct the canal, and Presidents Jack- 
son and Van Buren sent ts to Central America for the pur- 
pose of investigating 18 routes, but without result. 

In 1846 a treaty was entered into with New Granada (Colom- 
bia), which secured for the United States the right of transit 
across the Isthmus, and by which the United States guaranteed 
the neutrality of the Isthmus and of the canal if constructed. 

In 1849 a concession was granted by the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment, known as the Vanderbilt concession, to certain citizens of 
the United States for the construction of the canal, which was 
afterwards abrogated; but it was on account of this concession 
and certain claims of Great Britain to the territory at the termi- 
nus of the proposed canal which led to the signing of the old 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty of April 19, 1850, between the United 
States and Great Britain, by which the signatory parties joined 
in guaranteeing the neutrality of the canal when constructed by 
private capital. That treaty remained in full force and effect 
until the present session of Congress, when it was formally ab- 
rogated by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. For more than half a 
century the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, negotiated with the belief 
that the canal would soon be constructed, proved an effective 
barrier against the construction of such acanal. Different at- 
tempts were madeto 3 By many it was thought not to be 
binding upon the United States, but these 8 were happily 
set at rest by the ratification of the second Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

The Vanderbilt contract was in 1856 reyoked because of non- 
compliance with its terms. 

In 1848 New Granada entered into a contract with the Panama 
Railway Company junder which contract the Panama Railroad was 
constructed across the Isthmus, and was put in operation in 1855. 

General Grant, in 1869, in his first annual message to Congress, 
called attention to the subject of an interoceanic canal connect- 
ing the Atlantic and Pacific oceans through the Isthmus of Da- 
rien, and stated that instructions had been given to our minister 
to Colombia to obtain authority for a survey by this Government, 
in order to determine the practicability of such an undertaking, 
and a charter for the right of way to build by private enterprise 
such a work, if the surveys proved it to be practicable. Further 
explorations were made, and in 1872, pursuant to a resolution 
of Congress, the President appointed an interoceanic canal com- 
mission, which spent some years in investigation, and finally, in 
1876, reported in favor of the Nicaraguan route. As usual, how- 
ever, no action was taken by Congress upon the report. 
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Under the Administration of President Arthur a treaty was 
negotiated with Nicaragua for the construction of the canal by 
and at the sole cost of the United States through Nicaragua. 
This treaty was in direct conflict with the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
It was not ratified during the Arthur Administration, and was im- 
mediately withdrawn by President Cleveland for reexamination, 
and in his first annual message to Congress he stated that he 
would not resubmit it to the Senate, stating, in part: 

Maintaining, as I do, the tenets of a line of precedents from Washington's 
day, which proscribe entangling alliances with foreign states, I do not favor 
a policy of acquisition of new and distant territory or the incorporation of 
remote interests with ourown. * * * 

Therefore I am unable to recommend propositions involving paramount 
privileges of ownership or right outside of our own 3 when coupled 
with absolute and unlimited ha my pee e to defend the territorial integri 
of the state where such interests lie. i 
ing the two oceans by means of a canal is to be encouraged, I am of the 
opinion that any scheme to that end, to be considered with favor, should be 
free from the features alluded to. 


o the general project of conn 


a trust 5 to be removed from the of domination by any 
single power, nor become a point of invitation for hostilities or a prize for 
warlikeambition. An aan soe combining the construction, ownership. 
and operation of such a work by this Government, with an offensive an 
defensive alliance for its 8 with the foreign state whose responsi- 
bilities and rights we woul: e in my judgment, inconsistent with such 
dedication to universal and neu! use, and would, moreover, entail measures 
for its realization beyond the scope of our national policy or present means. 

The Maritime Canal . concessions from Nica- 
ragua for the construction of the canal, and that company was 
incorporated by act of Congress of February 20, 1889, and in June 
1889, the preliminary work for the construction of the canal 
was commenced by the Nicaragua Canal Construction Company, 
a Colorado corporation, who had entered into a contract with the 
Maritime Canal Company for the completion of the Nicaragua 
Canal. A couple of million dollars was spent by the company, 
but finally in 1893 the work was abandoned and the property 
forfeited to the Government of de e under the terms of its 
contract. Congress had been appealed to for aid by this com- 
pany, and bills to that end were considered by Congress, but 
never became laws. 

However, on March 2, 1895, an appropriation of $20,000 was 
made for the e of ascertaining the feasibility and cost of 
the construction and completion of the Nicaragua Canal. A 
board of three engineers was constituted by this act, to be appointed 
by the President, one from the Corps of . — of the Army, 
one from the Navy, and a civil engineer from private life, to make 
the surveys and examination necessary for such ascertainment. 
Said board was personally to visit Nicaragua, and make its report 
before November 1, 1895. The President appointed Colonel Lud- 
low, Civil Engineer Endicott, and Alfred Noble a board of en- 
gineers to make the investigation. 

On October 31, 1895, this Nicaragua Canal Board submitted its 
report, which contains much valuable information and a lar; 
number of profiles of the proposed route, but which recommen 
that further investigations should be made, as, owing to the lack 
of fundsand the short length of time at the disposal of the Board, 
a complete and thorough investigation was not possible; that for 
obtaining the necessary data for the formation of a final project 
eighteen months’ time, covering two dry seasons, and an expendi- 
ture of $350,000 “ will be required.“ 

On June 4, 1897, $150,000 were appropriated for the purpose of 
continuing surveys and examinations of the Nicaragua route, 
and the President was authorized to appoint a commission, con- 
sisting of one engineer from the Corpa of Engineers, one naval 
officer, and one engineer from civil life, to complete plans for the 
entire work of the construction of such Nicaragua Canal. 

The President appointed as members of this Nicaragua 
Commission Rear-Admiral Walker, Col. O. M. Carter (succeeded 
by Colonel Hains), and Prof. L. M. Haupt. i 8 

This Commission made its report on May 9, 1899, in which they 
concluded as follows: 


After giving due weight to all the elements of this important question, and 
with an earn to reach logical conclusions, upon substantial 
facts, the Commission believes that a canal can be built across the us 
on this route for a sum not exceeding that stated in the estimate. 


Namely, $118,000,000. Professor Haupt estimated that it would 
cost $134,818,308. 

It must be remembered that neither the Nicaragua Canal 
Board of 1895 nor the Nicaragua Canal Commission of 1897 were 
appointed to consider the Panama route. These Commissions 
were appointed for the purpose of reporting as to the Nicaragua 
route. 

In 1899 the present Isthmian Canal Commission was appointed, 
under and by virtue of an act of Congress, to investigate both the 
Panama ‘on Ni routes; to which Commission and its 
report and recommendations I shall refer at length hereafter. 

PENDING MEASURES FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE CANAL, 

There are three propositions now pending before the Senate for 
the construction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. 
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The first bill, being the so-called Hepburn bill, which has twice 
passed the House, and has been favorably reported by the Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals of the Senate. This bill authorizes 
the President to acquire from the States of Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua control of such portions of territory as may be desira- 
ble and necessary on which to excavate and construct a canal 
from a point near Greytown, in the Caribbean Sea, via Lake 
Nicaragua, to Brito, on the Pacific Ocean, and appropriates 
$10,000,000 toward the project therein contemplated. This 
Nicaraguan canal bill. 

The second bill is in form an amendment or substitute for the 
Hepburn-Morgan bill, having been introduced by the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin, and has been considered and reported 
adversely by the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, This amend- 
ment strikes out all after the enacting clause of the Hepburn- 
Morgan bill and authorizes the President to acquire, at a cost of 
$40,000,000, all property, etc., of the Panama Canal Company, of 
France, etc., provi a satisfactory title to said property can be 
obtained. It also authorized the President to uire from Co- 
lombia, upon such terms as he may deem reasonable, control of 
sufficient territory for the construction of the canal. It.then 
provides that the President shall direct the Secretary of War to 
excavate and construct, utilizing to that end, so far as practica- 
ble, the work heretofore done by the New Panama Canal Com- 
pany, of France, a ship canal over what is known as the Panama 
rou y 


Section 4 8 that if the President is unable to obtain for 
the United States a satisfactory title to the property of the Pan- 
ama Canal Company, and such control of the territory from the 
Republic of Colombia within a reasonable time and upon reason- 
able terms, that the President, after having first obtained similar 
control of the necessary territory from Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
for the construction of the canal, shall direct the Secretary of 
War to excavate and construct a ship canal over what is known 


as the Aeg En route. 

The third bill, which has been introduced as a substitute for 
the Spooner amendment by the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts, directs the President to cause to be excavated a canal from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans by such route as may be selected 
by him, giving him authority to employ such agencies and obtain 
such advice as he shall find n , etc., and appropriating” 
$10,000,000 to carry out the project therein contemplated. 

This third bill gives to the President the whole discretion in the 
selection of a route. It gives to him more than executive author- 
ity. It confers upon him a power which should be exercised by 
Congress alone. The President, with this t responsibility 
upon him, would be very slow in making a selection. He would 
be called upon to consider routes which are no longer seriously 
considered. After years of investigation, I think all necessary in- 
formation is now before Congress to enable us to make a proper 
selection. The Nicaragua and the Panama routes are now the 
only ones thought to be practicable. Congress should not shirk 
its msibility. The time of the Executive is already sufficiently 
occupied with duties properly and legitimately executive, and to 
throw this great responsibility of the selection of a route for the 
construction of a canal costing $200,000,000, and possibly more, 
would be unfair to the Executive, and would be giving him respon- 
sibility which he has not songht and does not desire. 

If the Spooner substitute is adopted the President will haye 
laced upon him the n of seeing to it that the Panama 
anal Company conveys to the United States a satisfactory title 

and the 1 of a treaty with Colombia, securing to the United 
States the control of the necessary territory, which is as much re- 
sponsibility and discretion as the President should be called upon 
to exercise, and any treaty negotiated by the President will be 
sent to the Senate for its consideration, touching the matters of 
jurisdiction and the zone of territory through which the canal 


may run. 

The bill which passed the House, providing for the construc- 
tion of the canal via the Nicaragua route, and the Spooner sub- 
stitute, providing first for the construction of the canal via the 
Panama route, and if that is not practicable, then via the Nica- 
ragua route, are now under consideration. 

THE TWO ROUTES. 

It seems to be pretty well settled that the Nicaragua and Panama 
are the only practicable routes for the construction of an inter- 
oceanic . Thereismuchto besaid in favor of bothroutes. We 
have forso many years been of the opinion that it would be impossi- 
ble for the United States to secure title to the Panama route (that 
route having been in the hands of a private French corporation) 
that we ceased giving the Panama any attention, and the 
popular idea has been the canal via Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 
. hence we have all, perhaps, been a little prejudiced in favor 
of Ni . 

I believe there are many convincing reasons why the Spooner 
substitute should be passed, and why the canal should be con- 
structed over the Panama route, if a good title can be obtained 
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from the Panama Canal Company and the Government of Co- 
lombia. The principal reason on which I base my preference for 
the Panama route is the recommendation and reports of the re- 
cent Isthmian Canal Commission. 


THE PANAMA ROUTE AND THE REPORTS OF THE COMMISSION. 


Many measures have been considered by Congress looking to 
the construction of an isthmian canal via the Nicaragua route, 
either at the sole cost of the United States or by Government aid 
to private individuals. It was not until 1899, however, that any 
plan for a thorough investigation of both the Panama and Nica- 
ragua routes was provided. In that year an item was inserted 
in the river and harbor appropriation bill appropriating $1,000,000, 
to be disbursed under the order of the President, for the purpose 
of defraying the necessary expenses of a complete investigation 
of any and all practicable routes for a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama, particularly to investigate the two routes known, re- 
spectively, as the Nicaragua route and the Panama route, with 
a view of determining the most practicable and feasible route for 
such canal, together with the approximate and proper cost of con- 
structing a canal. On the 10th day of June, 1899, the President 
appointed Rear-Admiral Walker; Lieutenant-Colonel Ernst; Colo- 
nel Hains; Civil Engineers Haupt, Noble, and Burr; Hon. Samuel 
Pasco; Prof. Emory R. Johnson, and Lieut. Commander 8. A. 
Staunton a commission to investigate the various routes across 
the Isthmus, pursuant to the provisions of this act. 

The Commission entered upon its duties immediately, and on 
November 30, 1900, made its preliminary report to the President. 
I shall refer to these reports seriatim, as I come to them. The 
work was divided by the Commission into an investigation of (1) 
the Nicaragua route; (2) the Panama route; (3) other possible 
routes; (4) the industrial, commercial, and military value of an 
interoceanic canal; (5) rights, privileges, and franchises. Thirty- 
one working parties were organized and sent into the field, 20 
into Nicaragua with about 150 engineers and assistants, 5 into 

with about 20 engineers and assistants, and 6 into the 
Darien country with about 50 engineers and assistants, making a 
force of about 250 sent from the United States, besides about 600 
laborers and others employed in the different countries. 

The Commission studied the reports and other writings upon 
the Nicaraguan route, visited Paris for the purpose of making a 
thorough study of all the details, maps, profiles, etc., of the 
Panama Canal scheme from its inception, visited the Kiel Canal, 
Germany, the North Sea Canal. Holland, the Manchester Canal, 
England, fer the purpose of studying those canals. The Com- 
mission then visited Central America and reviewed the work 
done by the Maritime Canal Company, which at one time com- 
menced the construction of the Nicaraguan Canal, and actually 
excavated about one-fourth of a mile, but finally abandoned the 
entire work and forfeited the property to the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment. The Commission visi Panama and inspected the 
work of the Panama Canal Company. They found about 2,000 
workmen engaged in the excavation of the Panama Canal, and 
found arai in full operation, which they valued at $7,000,000. 
The Commission visited other ible routes in the Darien coun- 
try, but concluded that the Panama and Nicaragua were the 
only feasible routes. The preliminary report concludes: 


The estimated cost of building the Nicaragua Canal is about $58,000,000 
more than that of completing the Panama Canal, leaving out the cost of ac- 
quiring the latter pro * 7, 

The New Panama Canal Compan has shown no disposition to sell its 
property to the United States. Should that pompeo be ablo and willing to 
sell, there is reason to believe that the price would not be such as would 
n the total cost to the United States less than that of the Nicaragua 


Il. The Panama Canal after completion would bə shorter, have fewer 
locks, and less curvature than the Nicaragua Canal. The measure of these 
advan is the time required for a vessel to pass through, which is esti- 
mated for an average ship at twelve hours for Panama and thirty-three 
hours for Nicaragua. 

On the other hand, the distance from San Francisco to New York is 877 
miles, to New Orleans 579 miles, and to Live 1 826 miles greater via Pan- 
ama than via N to pass over these distances 

greater than the difference in the time of transit through the canals, 
the Nicaragua line after Sin gas would be somewhat the more advanta- 
geous of the two to the Uni States, notwithstanding the greater cost of 
maintaining the longer canal. 


III. The Government of Colombia, in which lies the Panama Canal, has 
ranted an exclusive concession. which still has many years to run. It is not 
free to grant the necessary rights to the United States, except upon condi- 
tion that an F ny. 
The Co; ion believes that such agreement is impracticable. So far as 
can be ascertained the 8 is not willing to sell its franchise, but it will 
allow the United States to me the owner of part of its stock. The Com- 
mission considers such an arrangement inadmissible. 

The Governments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, on the other hand, are un- 
trammeled by concessions and are free to grant to the United States such 
pri as pay be mutually apar = 

In view of all the facts, and partic ly in view of all the difficulties of 
obtaining the necessary rights, privile; and franchi on the Panama 
route, and assuming that Nicaragua and Costa Rica recognize the value of 
the canal to themselves and are 5 to grant concessions on terms which 
are reasonable and acceptable to the Uni 


icaragua. The time requi 


ment be reached with the New Panama Canal Com 


that known as the N 
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This is the f st report made by this commission of nine. 

Mr. MITCHELL. They made their report in 1899. 

Mr. CULLOM,. They made their report in 1899, I think. 

Mr. MITCHELL. A preliminary report. 

Mr. CULLOM. Yes; a preliminary report in favor of the 
Nicaragua route. I want it distinctly understood that from 
reading all these separate reports the Commission was all the 
time under the impression that they could not get the Panama 
Canal on reasonable terms. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAIRBANKS in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The question of the price at which the 
Panama concern could be bought, it seems to me, does not cut any 
figure in determining the question as to which is the better route. 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly not. 

Mr. STEWART. What authority had this Commission to nego- 
tiate with either of the Governments through whose territory the 
canal would pass, or withthe Panama Company? I thought they 
were to examine the routes and give us the engineering facts. Ido 
not like their diplomatic reports. They seem to me to be bungle- 
some. 

Mr. CULLOM. The Commission were not negotiating. They 
were simply endeavoring to ascertain, as they did finally ascer- 
tain, the fact that the Panama Canal Company was willing to sell 
out at a price which they thought the Government of the United 
States ought to give. . 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kran in the chair). 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. I will ask the Senator from Illinois if in 
the act authorizing this Commission it was not expressly provided, 
among other things, that it should ascertain the price at which 
the Panama Canal could be purchased? 

Mr. CULLOM. Unquestionably. It was the duty of the Com- 
mission to ran down every fact connected with both routes, and 
this they did. 

Mr. MITCHELL. There is nothing in the act and nothing in 
the instructions of the President which authorized them to nego- 
tiate with the Panama Canal 3 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. I will ask the Senator from Oregon, if the 
Senator from IIlinois will allow me, if one of the essential facts 
in determining the cost of constructing the canal would not be 
the price at Which the work already done could be obtained from 
the Panama Canal Company? 

Mr, CULLOM. The Commission could do nothing about it 
unless they could come to some definite understanding as to what 
they could get the property for; otherwise their whole mission, 
so far as one route was concerned, would have been a failure. 

On November 16, 1801, the Commission made its second report 
to the President. This report is a most minute one, covering all 
the phases of aninteroceanic canal. The Commission again recom- 
mended the Nicaraguan route as the most feasible as the situation 
actually stood then. But we must examine these conclusions to 
see why that route was recommended. 

The Commission, in this report, concluded that the selection of 
the most feasible and practicable route must be made between 
Nicaragua and Panama. It reviewed the water-supply features, 
and concluded that they were satisfactory on both lines; that it 
would be necessary to construct a dam to obtain a sea level on 
both routes, and that both dams were practicable; that the present 
transportation facilities were inadequate on the Nicaragua route, 
while there was a railroad now in operation along the entire 
length of the Panama route; that there were no harbors at either 
end of Nicaragua, while there are such harbors at both ends of 
Panama; that, although with the completion of the harbors as 
planned one route would have little the advantage of the other, 
the chances are in favor of Panama; that, owing to the absence 
of harbors and railroads, the period of preparation at Nicaragua 
would be twice that at Panama, namely two years. The Com- 
mission estimated that the Nicaragua Canal could be constructed 
in eight years, with probable delays, while the Panama Canal 
could be constructed in ten years, with less probability of delay. 

Iam giving, Mr. President, all the facts on both sides of this 
controversy as I gather them from the different reports. So far 
as I am concerned, I am not pleading especially for any particular 
route except as I seem to be led todoso by an examination of 
both sides of the question. 

The entire length of the Nicaraguan route from sea to sea would 
be 183 miles, while the total length of the Panama route would be 
49 miles. The cost of constructing the Nicaragua Canal would 
be $189,864,062, while the cost of constructing the Panama Canal 
would be $144,233,358. The estimated annual cost of maintenance 
and operation of the Nicaragua Canal would be $3,300,000, while 
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the estimated annual cost of maintenance and operation of the 
Panama Canal would be two millions. or $1,300,000 annual! 


y less. 
The Panama route would be 134.57 miles shorter than the Nic- 
araguan route. The Panama route has less summit elevation for 
locks and 26.44 miles less curvature. 

I want to say that I have been influenced in my Se 
and my ju ent as to what I ought to do by the general 
sition that the Panama Canal would be nearer the sea lev fear 
would the 5 5 — Canal, and the Panama Canal would have 
less curvature and would be only about one-fourth as long as a 
canal at Nicaragua. It has seemed to me that the shorter the 
canal was the surer the ships which had to use it would be to get 
through without accident. So putting these facts side by side, I 
could not resist the conclusion that it Soad be safer to build the 
canal at Panama. 

'The estimated time for vessels to through the Nicaraguan 
zonte is thirty-three hours, while for the Panama it is twelve 

ours. 

My honorable friends say it takes longer to get to the entrance 


to the Panama Canal. That is true. You have the advantage on 
that score, as I have already shown. About a day could be saved 
by the Nicaragua over the route between our Pacific and 


Atlantic ports, and two days between our Gulf ports and north 
Pacific ports. Between Atlantic ports and the west coast of South 
America the Panama route would be two da 
tween the Gulf ports and the west coast of 
Panama route would be one day shorter. The construction 15 the 
Panama Canal would be along a highway of commerce in use for 
three hundred years, a having been in operation more 
than fifty years. The construction of the canal via the Nicara- 
gua route would be along a new route. 

Existing conditions indicate hygienic advantages at 8 
although equally effective sanitary measures must be taken in 
both cases. The Republics of Nicaragua and Costa Rica are un- 
trammeled by existing conventions or treaty obligations, and 
are free to grant the United States the necessary concessions, 
while Colombia has already made concessions to the New 
Panama Canal Company, 0 if the canal is constructed via 
Panama these concessions must be removed before the United 
States could obtain proper title. The Commission stated that the 
total amount for Which the Panama Canal Company offered to 
sell its canal property to the United States is 8109, 141,500, which 
would make the ERA Canal cost vastly more ($63, 000 000) 
than the Nicara, The Commission estimated that the value 
of the Panama Company's property was but $40,000,000. 
The Commission concludes its second report by saying: 

There are certain physical advantages * * * in favor 2 the Panama 
ee rice fixed by the Panama Canal Compan or sale of its 
property and franchises = i een C 
8 m of all the acts developed by the 5 made — 
the Commission andthe actual situation as if now stan 
bee terms offered by the New Panama Canal ae ee Oa Py Neat 

aa Aaa . — a . feasible route for an isthmian 

This is the second finding in favor of the Nicaragua route. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Will the Senator from Illinois allow me to 
5 t him for a moment? 

ULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. The 1 from Nevada [Mr. STEWART 
a few moments ago interrupted the Senator from Ilinois an 
Seen the propriety of the Commission’s negotiating for 
terms of purchase of the canal. I wish to read, upon 
that porn just A ees of the act under which the Commis- 
sion was appoin 


aaa corporations, uals in the constructi 
rer at either or any of said routes, and particularly at tthe so-called Nio- 
to ascertain the 


of pare ated een all of the right vileges, and 
any such corporatio: 5 and individuals in any and all of 
routes, particularity the said Nicaraguan route and the said Panama route. 

Mr. CULLOM. 1 the authority was given to the 
Commission to do everything that could be done to find out in 
any way legally what the 3 surrounding- each route 
were and which route, in their judgment, was the better. 
On January 18, 1902, the Commission made its third rt to 
the President, in which it communicated an offer by the Panama 
Canal Compan. 
Paris for $40,000,000. 
offer: 

The advan’ 


been no 
conclusions 
Panama 


The Commission stated in reference to this 


of the two 2 routes have been restated. There has 
the views of the Commission 
en reached, but the new. 
Company makes a redu 
a canal across the Isthmus, and with this 
at Panama for more than $5,500,000 less nd rights of the 
reasonable sum asked for the 1 and rights of the New! ew 
— — when the Commission its former Bidar or bee | 
the advantages of that route, uk ssow thoes F 


v to C Isthmus and in how 


have been near p aap ont oe the Commission can “ber its ee ee by weigh- 
— — 8 W. racticable —— 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION HAVE NOT BEEN INCONSISTENT. 
Now, Mr. President, I have quoted at length from the various 
reports of the Isthmian Canal Commission for the purpose of 
showing that the recommendations of that Commission have been 
ectly consistent, and that the Commission has not changed 
” as is pularl y supposed. In every report they clearly 
ointed out the advantages of the Panama route, but in the pre- 
mek the Panama Canal Company had shown no dis- 
position to sell its property at all, and the Commission had to 
recommend the Ni route. In the second report the canal 
company asked such an exorbitant price that the Commission 
could not recommend the Panama route over the 5 
route, when it would cost $60,000,000 more to build the 
the Panama route. In the third report, when the Panama 3 
Company offered to sell its property at the estimate which the 
ee Dee as its actual value, the Commission at once 
ne the Panama as the most feasible and practicable 
route 
In addition, we have the sworn testimony of Commissioners 
Walker, Noble, Morison, Hains, Burr, and Ernst before the 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals, stating substantially that the 
Panama route is the best, and that they would have eee 
that route in their first and second reports had the Panama Canal 
Company offered to sell its property for $40,000,000 in the first 
P. 


Admiral Walker said: 

I think that the engineering features of the Panama route are better than 
those of the Nicaragua route, 5 both routes are feasibie. I think if 
the French company had come forward with a direct offer and a reasonable 
offer for fener property, the report itself would haye been in favor of the 


8 Noble said: 

On the basis of equal cost of the two routes, my preference would be for 
the Panama Canal. 

Commissioner Morison said: 

Well, Ican only speak for myself a8. that respoob. x3 pte Hoan should 55 
signed any report recommending the 1 o to the 
Panama route ex on the ground that I felt that t tho UR ited Bea States could 
not afford to be held up by a ch organization. 

Commissioner Hains said: 


If it had been a question of mere pa feasibili rrea aan 
with anything else; T should have AT a ona — 


feasible; but coupled with this * 3 9 8 of 
getting a transfer, my idea was that the only practicable route was the Nica- 


ragua route. 
SANITARY CONDITIONS OF PANAMA. 

It has been stated that the Panama route is ‘‘ unhealthy,” and 
the- the completion of the canal via that route will result in terrible 
loss of life. But the testimony of members of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission does not entirely substantiate that statement. Ad- 
miral Walker testified that, while there was great loss of life in 
building the Panama railroad, and when they first went to work 
on the canal there was a good deal of sickness, the surface ma- 
terial from which this sickness is supposed to come has been 
largely removed, and of late years it is as healthy 
in a tropical country; that as it stands to-day 
healthier route because there is no work of that: End g done 
and sist fae few 5 to get e but when you get to turning up the 
ground there there, as there would be anywhere. 

Commissioner N. Rares testified: 


As far as present conditions are concerned—that is, present aay Ao 
ditions—I think the advantage is al ther in favor of mia 
work is undertaken on either route tions will be Tess fa favorable, 


ti 
in Panama, and w Corin 


Commissioner Morison: 

I think the diseases at Panama are very largely due toartificial conditions, 
The Isthmus of Panama has always been an intaslthy pines, It has been 
inhabited for four hundred years, tS I think you m may Ben Boa that thero is not 
a water pipe or sewer on the whole Isthm: 
th 8 5 t — pet ter, a 22 dispose 
e us a su; 0 water, and next of Sewa 
bek K these two ponditions mek, three-fourths of the sickness on the Isthmus 

disappear. 

e Burr: 


I do not think there is eee he ge the wO aban far as 
health conditions are concerned) that is sensible. There is 
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ly the same conditions to deal with at one place as in the 


id be practi 
othe — death rate of Nicaragua at 


‘ical: 
other. ually malarial, naturally. The 
—— — and ether towns is appallingly high. 
VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. 

But there is another material fact why the Panama route should 
be selected, and that is the danger to the canal,if constructed 
through Nicaragua, from volcanoes. The terrible lesson which 
we have witnessed in the recent destruction of St. Pierre, by a 
volcano long su to be extinct, will not soon be forgotten 
py the world. There are said to be many volcanoes in the 

ity of the Ni route, most of them supposed to be 
extinct. The fact is the whole Isthmus between N and South 


America is a volcanic region—perhaps the most noted volcanic re- 
gion in the world. There are volcanoes in Lake Nicaragua it- 
self, one or two of which are still said to be active. As I under- 


stand it, there are no volcanoes near enough to the Panama route 
to be considered dangerous. These volcanoes within the vicinity 
of Nicaragua, or in Lake Nicaragua, may never become actively 
destructive, and again they may. This is not within human 
know to foretell. But the fact that there are one or two 
active volcanoes in Lake Nicaragua should have very great weight 
in the selection of the Panama route. 

Both Nicaragua and Panama are subject to earth es, but 
in neither country has any great destruction resulted them. 
The Isthmian Commission concludes that there is very little 
es, the works of the canal being under- 
ground, the dams being low, with broad and massive foundations. 

The dangers from volcanoes and earthquakes are of course 
merely speculative. In either route there seems to be danger 
from earthquakes; but by selecting the Panama route we can, at 
least, avoid the possible danger from volcanoes. However, if it 
is found that we can not obtain a good title from the Panama 
Canal Company or the Government of Colombia, we will go 
ahead with the construction of the canal along the Nicara; 
route, me Gene ook 7. — there may be from Foceno . 5 
two rou equally dangerous in some respects, the whole 
country being a volcanic region, we should first attempt to con- 
struct so great a work in the least dangerous portion of a danger- 
ous country. 

CONGRESS SHOULD BE GOVERNED BY RECOMMENDATION OF COMMISSION. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that our action in the selection 
of a ronte should rest largely with the recommendation and re- 
port of the Isthmian Canal Commission. I confess that if I my- 
self believed the Nicaragua route was the better, I should hesi- 
tate very greatly before I would throw my judgment against that 
of a commission composed of such men as reported in this case. 
The integrity of the members of that Commission has not and can 
not be successfully questioned. Among the members of the Com- 
mission are able and experienced engineers and Army officers, 
selected by the late President, not on account of any political 
reasons, but on account of their ability alone, having no possible 
interest in any i route. 

That Commission was created by act of Congress to make this 
investigation and report. Weappropriated a million dollars to 
secure that investigation and report. That Commission has spent 
more than two years in ing as thorough an investigation of 
the Isthmus, and of both the Nicaragua and Panama routes, as 
it was possible to make. That Commission has made a unani- 
mous report in favor of the Panama route, and I can not see how 

gress can now very consistently select any other route, es- 
pecially when that report and recommendation are sustained by 
convincing and unanswerable reasons, 
THE PANAMA ROUTE SHOULD BE SELECTED. 

We are called upon to choose between a route 183 miles long 
and one 49 miles long; between a route costing $189,000,000 and 
one scene one hundred and eighty- four millions; between a route 
which will annually cost $3,300,000 to operate and maintain and one 
that will cost two millions to operate and maintain; between a 
route that will take but twelve hours to navigate and one that will 
take thirty-three hours; between a route that has been a highway 
of commerce for three hundred years and one that has never been 
used; between a route the entire length of which there is nowin 
operation a ralroad worth $7,000,000 and a route with no transpor- 
tation facilities. 

I think, Mr. President, for all these reasons, that the Panama 
route should be selected. 

Now, Mr. President, i have gone over the reasons why I think 
the Panama route is preferable to the Nicaragua route. Not- 
withstanding, however, any superiority which Panama possesses 
over Nicaragua, there remain twoabsolute conditions which must 
be complied with to the entire satisfaction of the United States 
before the Panama route is finally selected, even if Congress shall 

islate in favor of the Panama route. These two conditions are: 

. The Panama Canal Company must convey to the United 
States a satisfactory title. 

IL A convention must be entered into with Colombia giving to 


the United States permission to construct the canal through 
Panama, and a satisfactory control of it when constructed. 

If either of these conditions can not be complied with the 
Panama route should be rejected. 

TITLE OF THE PANAMA CANAL COMPANY. 

As to the first condition, namely, the conveyance of a satisfac- 
tory title to the United States by the Panama Company, the Pan- 
ama Canal Company must not only do this, but it must be made 
absolutely sure at the same time that there can be no ible 
legal right for a claim on the part of the stockholders of either 
the old or new Panama Canal Company against the United States 
on account of the transfer of the property of that company to the 
United States. I wish to emphasize that statement. So far as I 
am concerned I want it distinctly understood that whatever route 
we agree upon there must not be, if I can help it, any future 
trouble in reference to it. We must have a clear title and must 
not be annoyed for the next hundred years by claims froin Paris 


or anywhere else. 
I assume that the Panama Canal Company can convey a satis- 
factory title to its pro to the United States. The title of the 


Panama Canal Company been very elaborately discussed in 
the report of the Committee on Interoceanic Canals of the Senate. 
The majority of the committee argued that the Panama Canal 
Company can not convey a satisfactory title to the United States, 
while the minority maintained that it can. 

I do not think it is necessary that we should enter into a dis- 
cussion of that question now, because if t o Spooner amendment 
is adopted, that title, whatever it may be, will be given a close, 
careful, and exhaustive examination by the responsible law officers 
of the Government before the offer of the Panama Canal Company 
is accepted. If the title is found not to be satisfactory for any 
reason whatever (and this is left largely within the discretion of 
the President), then the offer of the Panama Canal Company will 
be rejected and the President will direct that the be con- 
structed by the Nicaragua route, providing, of course, a satisfac- 
tory arrangement can be made with Nicaragua. 

PROPOSED TREATY WITH COLOMBIA, 

As to the second condition, namely, a satisfactory treaty with 
Colombia, I desire to say generally that the country through 
which this canal is constructed, whether it be Panama or Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica, must give to the United States such juris- 
diction and control over the zone of territory through which the 
canal shall run as will positively preclude any interference or 
control by either of those countries. The United States must 
have the control and protection of its canal. 

I do not apprehend that there will be much difficulty about 
securing a satisfactory treaty with Colombia. The relationship 
between the United States and Colombia has always been excep- 
tionally friendly. the treaty of commerce of 1846 between 
the United States and Colombia, the United States was given the 
right of transit across the Isthmus of Panama upon any modes of 
communication then in operation or that might thereafter be con- 
structed, including a canal. if such a work should be constructed, 
on the same terms and conditions as citizens of Colombia, or New 
Granada, as it then was. The United States, by this convention. 

teed the neutrality of the Isthmus and the canal, should 


guaran 
i kay ss tl ed its willingness to th 

ombi rT signin i its willingness grant the 
most liberal concessions to the United States. 


In a note to the Secretary of State, dated March 31, 1902, the 
Colombian minister, speaking in behalf of his Government, as- 
sures us that— 

If sho peonio — United a ee en. a 
ernment a energy and completion canal, 
lombia N Will not place any obstacle whatever in the way of such a 
purpose or Oo her concessions hin the bounds of those previously con- 

vate ente: but will enlarge those concessions to such an ex- 
tent as to renounce a demand for the ownership after the lapse ofa num 
i ted in the French spears contract; she 


ublic for coo, 
prietary and usu: rights inthe Panama Railway, and, lastly, fo: 
a fixed participation in the proceeds of the canal, conhe her di i 
fee of annuity for the price of the zone, the revenues of the railway and the 


heavier F put upon the public administration in the Isthmus by the 
——- of population and the c consequent to the work on the canal 


The minister from Colombia has submitted a memorandum of 
points to be embodied in a convention for the construction and 
management of the canal. 

That peed conyention stipulates for the transfer of the 
property of the New Panama Canal Company to the United 

tates. It provides that the United States s have the exclu- 
sive right to excavate, construct, maintain, operate, control, and 
protect a maritime canal, and also the same rights for fhe con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, control, and protection of rail- 
way, telegraph, and telephone lines, canals, dikes, dams, reser- 
voirs, and such other auxiliary works as may be necessary and 
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convenient for the construction, maintenance, protection, and op- 
eration of the canal. It gives to the United States the use of a zone 
of territory along the route of the canal, 5 kilometers in width on 
either side thereof, for a term of one hundred years, renewable at 
the option of the United States for periods of similar duration. 

I shall not go over in detail this memorandum. If we find that 
it is not correct in all its details, and that it will in any way ham- 
per the United States in our control and protection of the canal 
we can amend it; and whatever those amendments may be, if 
tey are reasonable and fair, I do not believe we will have any 

ifficulty in inducing Colombia to accept. 

As was stated in the letter of William Nelson Cromwell, gen- 
eral counsel for the New Panama Canal Company, speaking for 
the minister of Colombia in reference to the proposed convention: 

But_Colombia is in the dark as to the precise desires and needs of the 
United States upon the subject, and Minister Concha can not, of course, an- 
ticipate in his first statement all the reasonable requirements of this Govern- 
ment. He wishes, however, to ifest in the most hearty manner, the de- 
sire of his Government to facilitate the purposes of the United Sta and 
this disposition is manifested by the comprehensive convention wh: he 
has this day submitted to you, but not as an ultimatum. 

The United States, in my opinion, will have very little trouble 
in securing practically any reasonable concessions that we may 
desire from Colombia. Colombia, of course, wants an inter- 
oceanic canal constructed through Panama, and she certainly 
must appreciate now that she can never hope to obtain such a 
canal until a great country like the United States, with unlimited 
capital at its disposal, shall undertake to construct it. It is 
therefore to her interest to give the United States all the conces- 
sions we may desire, and we shall certainly never spend these 
millions of dollars unless we can obtain a treaty satisfactory in 
every respect. 

PROPOSED TREATIES WITH NICARAGUA AND COSTA RICA. 

Protocols between the United States and Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica were signed on December 1, 1900, by which Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua, respectively, agreed with the United States to enter 
into negotiations with the United States to settle the plan and the 
agreements in detail found necessary to accomplish the construc- 
tion of a ship canal via Costa Rica and Nicaragua, and to provide 
for the ownership of said canal when the President of the United 
States is authorized by law to 172 control of such portion of 
the territory of Nicaragua and ta Rica, respectively, as may 
be necessary on which to construct such a ship These 
protocols were signed when the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty was 
pending in the Senate, and both provide that the course of said 
canal and the terminals thereof shall be the same that were stated 
in that treaty. A draftof a proposed convention with Nicaragua 
has been agreed to, and is found in a report submitted by the 
Senator from Alabama on May 26, 1902. 

By this proposed convention with Nicaragua, the United States 
is leased in perpetuity the exclusive right to construct, own, and 
operate a ship canal through the territory of Nicaragua, and the 

nited States guarantees in perpetuity the 8 inde- 
pendence, and territorial integrity of the Republic of Nicaragua. 

If the canal is constructed over the Nicaragua route, the United 
States will be obligated to pay to Nicaragua $6,000,000 in cash, 
and an annual rental of $25,000 in gold for the possession of the 
territory perpetually leased. ; 

In addition to this, it appears from an extract of a message 
from the President of Costa Rica that the United States must 
pay to Costa Rica in cash $1,500,000 for the use of such portion of 
the territory of that country for canal purposes (whether we 
will be required to pay rent thereafter does not ap ), and that 
Costa Rica will have to amend her constitution before she can 
enter into the proposed treaty with the United States. Costa 
Rica is, therefore, not in a position to enter into treaty with the 
United States, and may not be able to amend her constitution 
for several years, if at all. 

From a report presented by the Senator from Alabama, it would 
appear that we will have to pay Costa Rica $1,000,000, and $10,000 
annually as rent. 

COMPARISON OF RENT TO BE PAID BY THE UNITED STATES. 

So, Mr. President, if the canal is constructed over the Nicara- 
gua route, we must pay immediately in cash $7,500,000 to Nicara- 
gua and Costa Rica and $25,000 annually to Nicaragua, and 
perhaps some rent to Costa Rica. j 

If the canal is constructed by the Panama route, it appears 
from the proposed convention with Panama that we will imme- 
diately be obliged to pay to Colombia $7,000,000 in cash, and four- 
teen years thereafter a fair and reasonable annuity. In other 
words, we must pay $7,000,000 in cash, norent for fourteen years, 
and thereafter a fair and reasonable annuity, to be agreed upon 
three years before the expiration of said fourteen years, said annual 
rental to be fixed once in each one hundred years. If the parties 
are unable to agree as to said annuity it is to be determined by 


arbitration. The proposed treaty with Colombia further provides: 
In fixing this fair and reasonable annuity there shall be taken into consid- 
eration the present price of the usufruct 


the railway as well as the com- 


tion that is to be stipulated for the use of the zone and for the addi- 

mal tive expenses that the construction of the canal will impose 
upon Colombia, and also the advanced payment of | trad and the com- 
es cost and conditions upon which the United States reasonably could 
ve fro eg to acquire concessions satisfactory toit in respect of any other 

So, Mr. President, if we accept the Panama ronte, our first pay- 
ment will be $500,000 less than if we accept the Nicaragua route. 
What will be our annual rental for the use of the Panama terri- 
tory ĉan not now be determined, but the conditions of the pro- 
posed treaty with Colombia are such that we are amply protected 
against being compelled to pay an unreasonable or exorbitant rent. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Illinois allow me? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Has the Senator taken into consideration the 
necessity also for supplying the cities of Panama and Colon with 
waterworks, which is required by the Colombian Government? 

Mr. CULLOM. I believe the suggestion of a treaty requires 
that, and if we should to it it might cost us something addi- 
tional. But all this, so far as an absolute agreement is concerned, 
will be for future consid-ration, first, by the President and the 
Administration in making the agreement, and after that it will 
come to the Senate for consideration and approval or amendment, 
as we see roper: I merely narrate the cash payments— 

Mr. HARRIS. The other is immediately contemplated. 

_Mr. CULLOM. The other, of course, would come in for con- 
sideration, and I have no doubt if it should be agreed that we 
should supply those cities with water it would be a very easy 
thing to do with our facilities. 

Mr. HARRIS. Itis not at all any easy thing. 

Mr. CULLOM. It is not an easy thing? e Senator from 
Kansas is an engineer and has been upon the property, and I have 
not. Isu it would not be a difficult thing, but whatever 
it is, if it is agreed to by the Government, we will adhere to it. 

I assume that we will have to pay greater annual rent for the 
Panama route than for the Ni , but in this connection we 
must not lose sight of the fact that it will cost us annully 
$1,300,000 more to operate and maintain the canal via Nicaragua 
than via Panama, 

CONCLUSION. 


For the reasons I have given I am in favorof the adoption of the 
SPOONER amendment, which insures the construction of the isth- 
mian canal, first, by the route that I believe to be the best one, 
namely, the Panama, and if not via that route then by the only 
available remaining route, the Nicaragua. 

Mr. President, I have given my views in connection with the 
historical statement of facts in relation to the canal. I have done 
it not as a partisan of one line or the other. I merely assert as 
my conclusion, which will govern the casting of my vote, that we 
are safer in adopting the Panama route than we would be in 
adopting the other, because you will geta shorter route. less liable 
to become involved or in trouble; and it is more feasible for ves- 
sels to go through the Panama route, because it will take so little 
time to get throngh. Altogether, it seems to me that we ought 
to 3 that route. 

Mr. KITTREDGE. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss the relative merits of the Panama and Nicaragua routes. The 
fact that the Isthmian Canal Commission unanimously recom- 
mended the adoption of the Panama route presents an argument 
unanswered and unanswerable. This recommendation covers all 
matters of construction, including the Bohio Dam, which the Sen- 
ator from Kansas has seen fit to criticise. Nor is it my purpose to 
discuss, at this time, at any rate, the legal questions involved in 
the title of the New Panama Canal Company. The records of the 
French courts and the French laws before the Senate and the testi- 
mony before the committee of Senator Pasco, a member of the 
Commission charged with the special duty of investigating this 
subject, establish the sufficiency of that title. I have nothing to 
add to the statement of the views of the minority of the sub- 
committee on legal questions, which I signed. I propose now to 
point out only certain other matters of the highest importance 
which have been overlooked or misapprehended. 

In all the discussion of the question of the route to be chosen 
for an isthmian canal, both in Congress and outside of it, there 
has been, on the part of the advocates of the Nicara route, an 
extraordinary assumption that if that route should be selected 
the necessary concessions from Rica and Nicaragua were 
assured, the work of construction could be be without delay 
and no legal questions or complications would be met. It has 
also been assumed that the Commission's estimate of the cost of 
the Nicaragua Canal covered every item of mse, as it does in 
the case of the Panama Canal, and that the difference of about 
$5,000,000, shown by the Commission between the cost of the 
two canals, represented the total additional expense which we 
should incur if we adopted the Nicaragua route. j 

The Senator from Washington, starting with this assumption, 
even attempted to go further and to show that it was the esti- 
mates for which did not cover all items of expense. 
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These assumptions are clearly erroneous. They must be cor- 
rected and the true situation must be understood before we can 
be in a position to appreciate properly the relative advantages of 
the two routes, with respect to concessions, legal difficulties, cost, 
and the time within which a canal by either route may be be: 
and may be completed. In fact, as the documents before the 
Senate show, in re tof all these matters the situation is far 
clearer, simpler, and plainer as to the Panama route than as to 
the Nicaragua route, and a canal by the latter route will cost not 
merely five, but an indefinite number of millions more than at 
Panama. 

At Panama the whole route lies within the territories of one 
State the Republic of Colombia. A form of treaty has been 
submitted by the Government of Colombia, not as a finality, but 
as a basis for negotiation, and we have no reason to doubt that, 
with the readiness which that Government has shown, a satis- 
factory treaty can be finally made. This will settle, by one in- 
strument, everything concerning concessions and control, and 
there is no reason to e t any delay in reaching a result. 

There has been criticism of the terms of the treaty proposed by 
Colombia which must receive consideration in any final nego- 
tiations. But two things must be borne in mind. One is that 
any treaty before it becomes a finality must be submitted to the 
spoor of the Senate, and therefore neither this body nor the 

nited States can be considered committed to any terms of a 
mere proposal which has not been so submitted. The other is 
that this proposal of Colombia was made without her being able 
to obtain any information from any authorized officer or agent 
of this Government of its desires or expectations. 

In a letter to the Secre of State by the counsel of the New 
Panama Canal Company of March 81, . at the re- 
quest of the Colombian minister and submitted with the treaty, 
he says, for the minister: 

But Colombia is in the dark as to the precise desires and needs of the 
United States u the subject,and Minister Concha can not, of course, 
anticipate in his statement all the reasonable requirements of this Gov- 
ernment. He wishes, however, to manifest in the most hearty manner the 
desire of his Government to facilitate the 88 of the United Sta and 
this disposition is manifested by the comprehensive convention which he 
has this day submitted to you, but not as an ultimatum. 

And in his own letter of the same date the minister says, upon 
the question of the sum to be paid, which was so much a subject 
of concern to the Senator from Washington: 

Colombia has no lust of unjust gain through the construction of a canal 
in her territory, and a final convention on this subject will not be hampered 
by pecuniary considerations. (Senate Doc., May 16, 1902.) 

The Secretary of State has taken the position always that, in 
advance of authority from Congress, he could not even negotiate 
u the subject; he could only receive and transmit to Congress 
whatever pro ls or suggestions Colombia chose to make. The 
submission of this form of convention under such circumstances 
is a proof of Colombia’s good will, and the accompanying com- 
munications show the liberal spirit in which she is prepared to 
take up the subject whenever any officer of this Government is 
authorized to negotiate. More she could not do, and it is impos- 
sible from her action to infer anything but the most reasonable 
desire to satisfy our just requirements, And if we make a treaty 
with Colombia we have no other power to consider and no other 
agreement to obtain. 

Upon the Nicaragua route the situation is very different. There 
we must deal with two countries—Nicaragua and Costa Rica. It 
has been recognized that our control must extend over a belt at 
least 3 miles in width on each side of the axis of the canal. For 
a long distance in the eastern part of the route the projected canal 
lies either in the San Juan River, which there forms the boundary 
between Nica a and Costa Rica, or so near it that the 3-mile 
strip to the south of the canal will lie wholly, or almost wholly, 
in Costa Rican territory. The very foundations of the Conchuda 
Dam, the key to the whole eastern division of the canal, must be 
laid half in Costa Rican soil, and the construction of that dam 
will flood great areas of Costa Rican territory. 

Of the 54 sluice gates required in connection with the dam, 32 
are to be in Costa Rica, and the Commission says: 

A portion of the dam across the river and the swamp on the Costa Rica 
side, for a total distance of 731 feet, will consist, below low water, of caissons 
p close together, with the joints between them sealed. * * * Core walls 
extend 100 feet farther on the Costa Rica side and 240 feet on the Nicaragua 
side. (Rept., November 16, 1901, p. 158.) 

It has been necessarily recognized by everybody that a treaty 
with Costa Rica is as essential as one with Nicaragua, and that 
without treaties with both these countries the construction of the 
canal can not be even begun. 

Ni a, like Colombia, has submitted a ppd form of 
treaty. Itis not as complete as that submitted lombia, and 
contains ee rovisions, to Which 1 hall refer here- 
after—provisions which, if they are not changed, open up a pros- 
pect of almost limitless expense to this Government. But we 
should, no doubt, consider this proposed Nicaraguan ela as 

8 by Colombia, and should ex- 


only tentative, like that pro: 
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pect that reasonable modifications of the terms proposed may be 
oiitained, as well as satisfactory provisions upon points not cov- 
ered. 

With Costa Rica the case is very different. Not only has she 
proposed no terms but she has expressly stated her total inability 
to enter into any treaty without an amendment to her constitu- 


tion. By an official communication to this Government (Sen. 
Doc., May 16, 1902) Costa Rica says: 

In consequence thereof the Government is powerless to enter into tive 
negotiations with that of the United States of America unless there be 

reviously passed a constitutional amendment by which such concessions for 

e construction of the interoceanic canal may be authorized or the matter 
referred to public opinion in some other way by calling a constituent assem- 
bly for the purpose, ‘ 

Whether a constituent assembly would ever be called by the 
Government of Costa Rica for this purpose we do not know. 
They do not offer nor apparently intend to call one, at any rate, 
at present. What action such an assembly would take can be 
only matter of conjecture. The Government of Costa Rica, un- 
like those of Nicaragua and Colombia, makes no proposals and 
holds out no hopes. They say simply that they can make no 
treaty and enter into no negotiations now. 

Thus the route of the Nicaragua Canal is blocked by an im- 
possible barrier—a barrier which may be removed, indeed, but 
which is none the less a positive bar while it remains, and of the 
removal of which there is no present prospect. Even were the 
Government of Costa Rica y at once to take steps to remove 
this obstacle it is obvious that a Tong ine must elapse before the 
constitution of that country could amended, even supposi 
that the people are willing to amend it, and this amendment woul 
be but the 1 to negotiations between Costa Rica and this 
country, which would, in any case, be necessary before a treaty 
could be made. 

As matters stand, no treaty can be made, no negotiations can be 
begun, even, and we must wait until the constitution of Costa 
Rica has been amended before we can so much as learn the dispo- 
sition of that country toward the plan. 

None of the Senators who have spokenin favor of the Hepburn 
bill has referred to this statement of the inability of Costa Rica 
to enter into negotiations, The Senator from Alabama based his 
contention that the way was clear in respect of treaties for the 
Nicaragua Canal upon two protocols signed in December, 1900— 


a year and a half ago—by the ministers of Nica and Costa 
Rica, respectively, and the Secre of State of the United States. 
Apparently he overlooked the fact that Nicaragua had formulated, 


to some extent, by her expectations, and that Costa Rica had de- 
clared her inability to comply with her protocol. It is therefore 
the more necessary to direct the attention of the Senate to this 
situation. 

The Costa Rican protocol of 1900 is as little to the purpose now 
as any other obsolete agreement. Nothing has ever been done 
under it, and the Government of Costa Rica has declared that it 
is constitutionally unable to carry it out. We can not undertake 
to compel that Government to violate the constitution of the 
country; we can not interfere in its domestic affairs and force it 
toamendits constitution or call a constituent assembly; we can not 
seize upon its territory by force and occupy it in spite of its laws. 

Nor is the protocol of 1900 of any value. Taken at its utmost 
it only requires Costa Rica to enter into negotiations.” Sup- 
pose that Rica did this, and thus complied strictly with the 
protocol. We should finally reach the same point of constitu- 
tional inability, and the negotiations would be without result. 
What should we do then? It can not be supposed that we should 
use force—should go to war, yet we must either do that or aban- 
Son she canal, or await the good pleasure of Costa Rica in dealing 
with us. 

Nor can we complain if the Government of Costa Rica abides 
by the rules of her constitution. Even if they were willing to 
do otherwise, what virtue would there be in any treaty in the ex- 
ecution of which the officers of that Government exceeded their 
constitutional powers? It would be no treaty, and from it we 
neither ought to acquire nor could acquire any rights. 

But we nebd not consider that question, for no such treaty will 
bemade. Costa Rica will not even negotiate. Therefore the fact 
is that we can not obtain the concessions requisite for the con- 
struction of the Nicaragua Canal, and so far from that route being 
open to us, it is absolutely closed. At Panama, on the other 
hand, the way is open for negotiation with every prospect of a 
satisfactory result. 

The utmost effect of the protocols of December, 1900, concern- 
ang me Nicaragua route, were they still in force and of binding 
validity, would be that the two countries whose consent is neces- 
sary to the use of that route would negotiate concerning the rights 
which we require. That condition exists now re ing the 
Panama route, where Colombia is ready to negotiate. It does not 
exist respecting the Nicaragua route, where one of the countries 
without whose consent we can not proceed is absolutely unable 
even to discuss the question of permitting us to do so. 
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If the Senators from Kansas and Washington had been aware 
of this situation they surely would not have advocated the passage 
of the Hepburn bill. Both Senators dwelt much upon the desira- 


bility of avoiding delay, and the Senator from Kansas, in answer 
to a question of the senior Senator from South Carolina, said that 
he understood that ample concessions could be had from Costa 
Rica. The Senator been misinformed. Had he known the 
fact that no concessions of any kind can be had from Costa Rica, 
it must have modified his views. Both Senators expressed an ar- 
dent wish for an isthmian canal in the shortest possible time. 
With that wish I sympathize. It is my own. But it can not be 
gratified by selecting a route where no canal can now be built 
and excluding the only route where a canal can be built at once. 

It is the plain fact which we must look in the face, of which we 
are warned and of which all the country will, sooner or later, be- 
come aware, if it is not aware now, that to the Hepburn bill 
can have absolutely no other effect than to delay indefinitely the 
construction of an isthmian canal. I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that to pass that bill will be a perfectly 
futile proceeding; it will direct the President to do what we 
know that he can not do, and will mean simply that there shall be 
no canal. This is not matter of argument or inference, but of 

lain, indisputable fact, officially known, and for that reason, if 
for no other, I am against that bill. 

The assumption of the supporters of the Nicaragua route is, 
therefore, as I have said, the exact opposite of the real fact. The 
Panama route, where they have assumed that difficulties exist 
with regard to a treaty, presents no such difficulties; the Nica- 
ragua route, where they have assumed that no such difficulties 
exist, is absolutely closed to us by an obstacle which is, for the 
present at least, insuperable. 

Equally the reverse of the fact is the assumption that legal 
questions and complications exist at Panama to any unusual or 
extraordinary extent, and that no such questions exist at Nica- 


At Panama there are no concessions Whatever except those of 
the New Panama Canal Company and the Panama Railroad 
Company, which we shall acquire if we adopt that route. All 
the property which we are to purchase there belongs to the New 
Panama Canal Company, and came to it by purchase under au- 
thority of court from the receiver of a dissolved corporation, in 
a way which is clear and simple and presents no difficulties. The 
receiver has been authori by the court to join in the convey- 
ance for further assurance. Of course the law officers of the 
Government will examine the title to this propery cea) as 
they would do in the case of any other purchase by the United 
States. But the title is all of record; it comes through court pro- 
ceedings, the validity of which is easily determined and can 
be speedily and with certainty passed upon. 

Mr. CHELL. The Senator does not mean to be under- 
stood in the statement he makes that the New Panama Canal 
Company is the owner of all the popor on the Isthmus of 
Panama which it undertakes to sell to us? He does not mean 
to be understood as including in that statement the Panama 
Railroad 


? 

Mr. KITTREDGE. I certainly do; that is, all the stock of the 
Panama Railwa: pany buta Page small minority of the stock. 

Mr. MITCHELL. it not a fact, though, t the New 
Panama Canal Company is not the owner of the railroad, but is 
simply the owner of a majority of the stock in the railroad? 

Mr. KITTREDGE. Ths states the case precisely. The New 
Panama Canal Company owns, in round numbers, 69,000 out of 
the 70,000 shares of s' of the Panama Railroad Company. 

Mr. MITCHELL. But the Panama Railroad Company was 
organized under a charter of the State of New York, and it is 
to-day managed and controlled by a board of directors having 
their office in New York, and residing there. The company has 
not been c . The road is owned by the company, and, as 
the Senator states, all the interest the new Panama Canal Com- 
pany has is simply a control of the stock. 

Mr. KITTREDGE. The fact is 

Mr. MITCHELL. So if we purchase this rty we under- 
take to purchase 69,000 shares of the stock of the Panama Rail- 
road Company. I desire to suggest to the distinguished Senator 
now speaking whether, in his judgment, the United States can 
take and own stock in a railroad company. 

Mr. KITTREDGE. If the United States can construct a canal, 
it can do all that is necessary to accomplish that 8 includ- 
ing the purchase of stock in the Panama Railway Company, 
which is necessary in order to successfully build and construct 
and operate the canal. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I suggest to the Senator that the question 
as to whether the Government of the United States can take and 
hold and own stock in a private corporation is one that is entirely 
separate and distinct from the question as to whether the Gov- 
ernment can build a canal. 


Mr. KITTREDGE. If the Senator from Oregon has any trou- 
ble on that score, there is a very easy method pointed out by the 
statutes of the State of New York by which all the difficulties he 
sug; may be remedied. The statutes of the State of New 
York, cited in the views of the minority, point out a ve: 
and speedy way by which that corporation can be dissolved, and 
in that way, if in no other, can title to the Panama Railway Com- 


pany be secured. 
5 ECHL I simply desired to have the facts before the 
nate, 

Mr. KITTREDGE. No real defects have been suggested; every- 
thing appears regular and in accordance with the practice of 
courts eve ere, and at any rate no long time can uired 
for the law So gulp of the Government to satisfy i upon 
all points, en this has once been done, all 1 questions are 

of. The title of the New Panama Company is the 
matter to be considered, and its examination will be speedy 
and simple. Since, moreover, the New Panama Canal Company 
already owns nearly all the lands which will be required in any 
way in the construction of the canal, there is no prospect of any 
su ment ! questions of any im ce, 

At Nicaragua, on the other hand, the legal questions are intri- 
cate, numerous, and troublesome. 

In the first place, absolutely none of the land needed will be- 
come ours at once. In the treaty with Ni this 
Government is to be given right of way through public lands 
and to be allowed, at its own expense and upon paying for them, 
to condemn the lands of individuals and corporations which it ma 
need. While much of the canal line east of the lake lies throug 
= 8 yen 35 that in the more — 110 miles of 

e route, exclusive of the lake, many parcels of property of in- 
dividuals must be taken, Nor can we even guess how much of 
the unimproved land may be claimed or held by others than the 
Government of Nicaragua. Plainly an indefinite amount of liti- 
gation and number of legal questions will arise here. 

As to lands in Costa Rica, since the country declares itself 
unable even to negotiate for a treaty 3 can be said, except 
that this fact makes it impossible for the United States to pro- 
cure the necessary lands in that country in any manner, at any 
time, at any cost. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. E. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAY. Do I understand the Senator to contend that it is 
utterly impossible to get a good title toa strip of land through 
Costa Rica on which to locate this canal, and t Costa Rica will 
have to amend her constitution in order to enable us to get a good 
title? Is that correct? 

Mr. KITTREDGE. My contention is that Costa Rica is con- 
stitutionally unable at the present time to make any treaty or to 
enter into any negotiation; and that is clearly stated in her offi- 
cial communication to this Government of recent date. Myargu- 
ment, based upon that official fact, is that, for the present at least, 
so far as the Nicaragua route is concerned, we are unable to proceed. 

Mr. CLAY. Is it not true that the minority of the committee 
recommend that in the event we can not get a good title to the 
Panama route, after an investigation by the law Department of 
the Government, we 2 at once to construct a canal on the 
Nicaragua route? e bill of the minority that the Senator is 
supporting provides, as I understand it, that if we can not get a 

title to the Panama route, we shall proceed at once to con- 
struct a canal on the Nicaragua line. 

Mr. KITTREDGE. Always assuming, of course, that we can 
secure the necessary foundation—the right to construct a canal 
through Costa Rican and Nicaraguan territory. 

Mr. MITCHELL. If the Senator will allow me, is it not a fact 
that the Ni Government has given assurance to the Sec- 
retary of State that the difficulties to which the Senator refers 
will be put out of the way in a very short time? 

Mr. KITTREDGE. ere has been, so far as I know, no official 
declaration to that effect. It is stated that there is private cor- 

mdence to the effect that they are willing to negotiate after 
we have selected a route. Thatis as far as they have gone, and 
as far as I knowan who advocates the Nicaraguan route has 
ever claimed that Rica has gone. 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is as far as any of them have gone. 

Mr. KITTREDGE. Officially Costa Rica says she is constitu- 
tionally unable to proceed even to negotiate a treaty which will 
give us the right topass through her territory in the construction 
of a canal or otherwise. 

Mr. CLAY. How long will it take Costa Rica to amend her 
constitution? 

Mr. KITTREDGE. That is a matter purely of conjecture, and 
one of the things which I think ought to cause the advocates of 
the Nicaraguan route to pause and give it serious consideration. 
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But the legal questions connected with the acquisition of the 
necessary lands for the canal, im t and complicated as they 
are, are of less importance than those arising from the concessions 
already existing or asserted to be existing, which, if maintained, 
would still further impede and complicate, if not prevent, the 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal, at any rate until some 
means has been found of removing them. 

Three concessions have been granted which would affect the 
construction of the canal: 

First. The Pellas concession. 

Second. The Atlas concession. : 

Third. The Maritime Canal Company’s concession. 

The Pellas concession was granted by Nicaragua on March 26, 
1877. It gave an exclusive o or the navigation of the 
San Juan River and Lake aragua by steam. It was trans- 
ferred, through various holders, to the Atlas Steamship Company, 
an English corporation, and is now owned by the Carribean an 
Pacific Transit Company, a subsidi corporation of the Atlas 
Company. There can be no question that the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal would involve a violation of this concession. 
It expires, it is true, in November, 1904, but this would involve a 
delay such as the advocates of the Nicaragua Canal so much dep- 
recate, and which we must all desire to avoid, of more than two 


years. 

The Atlas Company holds a concession from Nicaragua for the 
exclusive navigation of the Silico Lagoon and the exclusive right 
to build railways and tramways along the lower San Juan for 
thirty years from September 30, 1897—that is, until September 30, 
1927. This contract was not to be an obstacle to contracts which 
Nicaragua might make relative to the opening of an interoceanic 
canal. Whether this phrase means that no contracts, though 
impairing the concession, shall give a right to compensation, or 
whether it means that the holders of the concession can not pre- 
vent the making and ing out of such contracts, but may 
claim compensation for injury sustained by them, are questions 
of importance and of no easy solution. Yet they must be settled 
before we can know where we stand or what we must pay in re- 
spect of any concessions granted us by Nicaragua. 

But far more important and serious than the Pellas or Atlas 
concessions are those of the Maritime Canal Company. 

The Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua was N by 
act of Congress of February 20,1889. It ired from the Nica- 
ragua Canal Construction Company exclusive concessions from 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, to run for ninety-nine years from the 

ing of the canal to commerce, for the construction through 
the territories of the two Governments of a ship canal connect- 
ing the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. This concession had been 
originally obtained by A. G. Menocal, an ay SEE formerly in 
the service of this Government, and had been by him transferred 
to the construction company. 

Out of more than $22,000,000 of stock issued by the company 
only about $1,000,000 was issued for cash. About $3,200,000 was 
issued for work done, as were also bonds to the amount of $1,855,- 
000. These facts appear by the report of the company to the 
Secretary of the Interior of November 30, 1901. 

The company proposed to constructa canal according to plans of 
Mr. Menocal, but these plans, made without sufficient investiga- 
tion, were radically defective and impossible of execution. They 
“se! inet adam at Ochoa which three separate commissions—the 
Ludlow board of 1895, the Nicaragua Commission of 1897, and 
the Isthmian Canal Commission of 1899—have pronounced im- 
possible; and a basin where walls were to be be formed in part of 
pposed range of hills which does not exist, and in part of 
embankments ter than any ever built for such a purpose 

e Isthmian Commission found the soil so soft 
at a gas pre sank of its own weight for 80 feet. These thi 
illustrate manner in which the 8 set about its wor 

Work was begun, however; dredges were brought from Colon, 
part of the line was cleared, some service railway built, and a 
short stretch of canal partially excavated in the swamp near 
Greytown. In 1893 the construction pos gre failed and was 
wound up; construction wholly ceased and has never been re- 
sumed, and whatever either ee ged had of property in Nicara- 
gua was substantially abandoned. 

In 1895 this Government Sppoirded a board of engineers, under 
the presidency of Colonel Ludlow, to examine the situation. 
Lack of time and money prevented a thorough investigation, but 
the board disapproved the Menocal plan and recommended a 
different route and fuller investigation. 

In 1897 the Government appointed the Ni Canal Com- 
mission, under Admiral Walker. This Commission surveyed the 
route, confirmed the views of the Ludlow board, and recom- 
mended substantially the route adopted by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, whose reports are before us. 

In 1899, the company having abandoned its work for six years, 
the Government of 


at Ba 


would become forfeited for failure to complete the canal within 
the time required. Agai this the company protested and re- 
quested arbitration under the terms of the concession. Nicara- 
gua consented and named two arbitrators, but a dispute arising 
as to the arbitrators named by the company, the arbitration never 
proceeded. On August 10, 1900, Nicaragua 3 under the 
claim of forfeiture of the concession, to e possession of the 
property of the company in Nicarauga which would belong to it 
in case of forfeiture, and has since retained this property or dis- 
posed of it at itspleasure. Against this action the company pro- 
tested to the Secretary of State of the United States, on October 
23, 1900. This protest it renewed in its reports to the Secretary 
of the Interior for 1900 and 1901. The Secretary of State, in a 
letter to the Minister of the United States to Central America, on 
December 28, 1899, had expressed the opinion that the position of 
the company on the question of the selection of arbitrators was 


d | justified, but no action appears to have been taken on the com- 


y’s protests of October, 1900, nor does the company appear to 
bave pressed its claims further than by filing its protest. 

If, then, the action of Nicaragua in 3 the Maritime 
Canal Company's concession forfeited was invalid, we, if we took 
a concession from that Government and constructed a canal on 
that route. should be 5 violation of exclusive rights 
owned by a corporation by ao: Whether the 
concession was really forfeited is plainly a difficult legal question. 
This question must be met and answered before our title can be 
clear, and the complication which it causes is serious. 

It is true that by Article X of the treaty which it has proposed 
Nicaragua covenants and guarantees to the United States that 
there is no outstanding concession *‘ which in any manner encum- 
bers or conflicts with the lease and the rights and privileges 
hereby granted,” but we have the very terms of these concessions 
before us in the appendix to the report of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. They are not equiy except, perhaps, as to the 
effect of the provision of the Atlas concession that it shall not be 
‘an obstacle ” to contracts for an interoceanic canal. We may 
judge them for ourselves, and we shall be only preparing the way 
for future complications if we 1 relying upon a covenant of 
Nicaragua which we know beforehand not to in accordance 
with the fact. 

The Maritime Canal Company had also a concession from Costa 
Rica which has never been declared forfeited. If that country 
could or would grant us a concession otherwise, how can it do so, 
or how could we accept the concession, with this other earlier 
and exclusive concession, owned by a corporation of the United 
States, outstanding? 

I am aware that before the committee the secretary of the 
Maritime Canal Company and the president of the Nicaragua 
Company—a successor of the Ni Canal Construction Com- 

Y, but which never has done anything and does not apparently 
intend ever to do anything in the way of construction—urged the 
adoption of the Nicaragua route, while still claiming that the 
Maritime Canal Company’s concessions are valid. But both of 
them stated that they compensation to the amount of 
millions from this Government, if it did so, and while the secre- 
tary of the Maritime Canal Company expressed a willingness to 
leave the amount of their compensation to the good feeling of 
Congress, he expressly disclaimed all authority to speak for the 
company or for anyone but himself. 

Nor is this all. Article XI of the proposed treaty submitted by 
the minister from Nicaragua is as follows: 

Al h main that u a justice no valid claims of 

ica: the latter accepts = 
y on account of claims of citizens of the United tes which may have 
arisen prior to the date of the signing of this convention. 

The meaning of this provision in the light of the existing cir- 
oora is noy Siete The United States is to guwantes 

correctness of Nicaragua’s proceedings respecting the Mari- 
time Canal Company. If those proceedings were unjust, if Nica- 
ragua has our citizens, we are to pay forit. Should 
the views of our Secretary of State and of the Maritime Canal 
Company prove to be correct, the United States must bear the 
burden of the wrongful acts of Nicaragua and must respond in 

because a foreign country, against our protest, has wrong- 
fully deprived an American company of its concessions and its 


o doubt the Maritime Canal „ will find the United 
States a better debtor than Nicaragua. No doubt it will be con- 
venient for it to have the advantage of the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of State in its favor in pressing its claims against this Gov- 
ernment. But while it may be natural that Nicaragua, in grant- 
ing a new concession, should require protection against claims 
arising out of the old one, it can not be possible for this Govern- 
ment to assume such a position as that in which this article of the 

would place it. I do not forget that modifica- 


proposed treaty 
icaragua announced that its concession ' tions of the proposed treaty may be possible. I desire only to 
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point out the purpose of the existing provision as it is framed—a 
2 which might be obscure were not the circumstances 

own—and to note how it has been framed at once to shift the 
responsibility for Nicaragua's action from that country to the 
United States and to improve the prospects for the Maritime 
Canal Company’s obtaining substantial sums from this Govern- 


ment. 

Mr. SPOONER. Is the Senator able to advise me whether that 
treaty was negotiated in Nicaragua or negotiated here? 

Mr. KITTREDGE. It was negotiated in this country. 

Mr. SPOONER. By whom? 

Mr. KITTREDGE. Iam unable to state. 

Mr. SPOONER. By the State Department? 

Mr. KITTREDGE. I think by the State Department; but by 
just whom I am unable to say. 

And this liability, it must be observed, is exclusive of and in 
addition to any liability which we may incur by our own action 
if we infringe exclusive concessions which are finally held to be 
still valid. 

Thus it is plain, I believe, that the second of the assumptions 
of the advocates of the Nicaragua route is also the opposite of the 
fact, and that while the legal questions at Panama are few and 
simple those at Nicaragua are numerous, complicated, and .seri- 
ous. They open upa prospect of almost interminable dispute and 
litigation, and even if we could obtain the requisite concessions 
for that route they must cause delay which can not now be esti- 
mated, unless we should be prepared to „leaving them 
unsettled, and so to plunge into the labyrinth without knowing 
how nor when nor where we shall emerge. 

I come now to the third of the assumptions of the Nicaragua 
advocates—that concerning the cost of the two canals. I do not 
poe to criticise or analyze the details of the estimates. These 

ve been made by the distinguished experts of the Isthmian 

Commission and I do not question their correctness, At 
any rate I shall not set myself up as a superior authority upon 
such points. 

The Senator from Washington said that every commission 
ever appointed in this country, every man of scientific attain- 
ments who has ever studied this question, has declared ” that a 
canal by the Nicaragua route can be constructed as cheaply, to 
say the least, as by any other route.” I do not know upon what 
the Senator based this statement. No commission appointed in 
this country ever examined the question of comparative cost of 
routes, except the Isthmian Canal Commission, and that Com- 
mission certainly reported that, even omitting from consideration 
vast items of expense for the Nicaragua route which do not exist 
for the Panama route, the Nicaragua Canal would cost $5,000,000 
more than the Panama Canal. I have not learned of any com- 
mission which has expressed such an opinion as the Senator men- 
tioned. Neither do I know who the men of scientific attainments 
can be to whom he referred. Certainly none appeared before the 
committee to say that the Nicaragua Canal could be built as 
cheaply as the Panama Canal, nor have I heard any such opinions 
quoted from any man who can be called “of scientific attain- 
ments.” 

Certainly the Senator from Kansas holds no such opinion, 
though he stands with the Senator from Washington in advocat- 
ing the Nicaragua Canal. On the examination of Admiral Walker 
before the committee the Senator from Kansas took occasion ex- 

ressly to disclaim any such opinion, and said to the witness, I 

ope, Admiral, you did not understand my questions yesterday 
as indicating that the total cost of the Nicaragua line was less 
than the cost of Panama.“ (S. Doc. 253, pt. 2, p. 504.) We have 
had the contrary opinion expressed also by the members of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, whose scientific attainments are 
well known, and I can not but think that the Senator has been 
misinformed upon the subject. 

Nor can I accept the changes which the Senator undertook to 
make in the estimates of the Commission for the purpose of show- 
ing that the Nicaragua Canal would be less costly to build than 
the Panama Canal. In order to reach this result he added to the 
Commission’s estimates items and amounts for which I have not 
been able to find justification in the evidence before the Senate. 

In the first place he added $2,356,700 for the Alhajuela dam. 
But the Commission does not E se to build a dam at Alhajuela. 
This the Senator admits, but he deduces from the report that the 
Commission considered a dam there as a possibility at some time, 
and therefore he treats it as part of the cost of original construc- 
tion. It seems to me that the Commission may be trusted to un- 
derstand their own plans and that we have no right to add to 
their figures the cost of a structure which they do not intend to 
erect, and consider unnecessary. 

Next the Senator added $1,000,000 for a tempo dam at 
Bohio. This he did upon testimony of Admiral Walker, who 
expressly disclaimed any knowledge upon the subject, but who 
was not sure that the estimates provided for this. Had the Sen- 


ator carried his investigation into the testimony of Mr. Noble, 
one of the Commission, he would have found the following with 
reference to the Bohio dam: 

Senator HAWLEY. What is the estimate of the cost of it? 

Senator HARRIS. $8,000,000, I believe. 

Mr. NOBLE. $6,400,000 for the Bohio dam? 
22 ⁵ ⁵ oe tees ciated bare oer 

cn, T. e 
pe aded in rt estima rae es 975 en sta ere, Was not in. 
. NOBLE. an allowance of half a million dollars mad 

for a temporary dam in the estimates. (Senate Doc. 253, part 2, P. 111.) > 


Colonel Ernst also testified to the inclusion of the cost of the 
temporary dam in the estimates, and upon his examination the 
following occurred regarding the amount: 


Colonel Ernst. We estimated it at $500,000. 
The CHAIRMAN. Do you think that is enough? 
Colonel Ernst. I so. (Senate Doc. part 2, p. 677.) 


The very basis upon which the Senator from Washington placed 
this item of $1,000,000 is gone and that item also is erroneous. 

The Senator further undertook to add to the Commission's es- 

timate for the Panama Canal the sum of $3,486,918 for the bonded 


indebtedness of the Panama Railroad Company. But the testi- 


mony of Admiral Walker and Mr. Morison of the Commission is 
to the effect that the railroad will earn during the period of con- 
struction, from parey commercial business, enough to more than 
pay off all this debt. 

Admiral Walker’s c is as follows: 

Senator HARRIS. We would be buying a great deal which would not be 
essential to the canal, as far as that is concerned. 

A WALKER. I don't know about that, Senator. I think that all that 
property would be used and used to great advantage. 

Senator HARRIS. Well, in addition to the valuation which you 
that 1 $7,000,000, there are financial liabilities in other 
which are liable to run up the price materially. 

Admiral WALKER. No; the financial liabilitiesare not great, and would soon 
be paid off in the natural course of events. With that railroad, you know, 
goes also the Panama Steamship Line, with all of its property. it belongs to 
the railroad and isa t of the railroad property. 

Senator HANNA. Is it not true that during the time of the construction of 
the canal it would be fair to suppose that the net earnings of the railroad 
props would pay off all of these outstanding obligations, which were paid 
in the sl pa of construction, and more, too? 

Admiral WALKER. Oh, yes; much more. 

Senator HARRIS. Those net are simply charged to the construc- 
5 of the canal. It is taking money from one pocket and putting it in an- 
other. 

Senator HANNA. Oh, no; excuse me. 

Senator HARRIS. You mean in the transportation of freight for outside 
parties not relating to the canal? 

Senator HANNA. Yes; because that is largely, almost entirely, the business 
of the last few years, when the canal has simply been under construction 
with a very moderate force; the net ear of the railroad company from 
its legitimate business for which it was built show a very large Pen Be ca- 
pacity, which would pay off all these bonds and leave a large surplus to the 
credit of the purchase money. 

Senator HARRIS. My idea would be, and I would like to have the admiral’s 
opinion as to that, that when the full force is put at work and the railroad is 
here and there diverted and is e so with the enormous work of construc- 
tion, that there would be comparatively little opportunity for the operation 
of the road as a freight road for outside parties. 

Admiral WALKER. Oh, it would undoubtedly be run as a commercial road, 

ust as it is now. There is no reason why it should not be. That is, the 
rough line between Panama and Colon would be run as a commercial road. 

Senator HARRIS. That would necessarily uire the construction of an 
amount of additional track, which would be u for the other purpose. 

Admiral WALKER. Not much additional track, asit is very largely in place 
now. The track would have to be shifted from time to time, of course, as the 
work progressed. The tracks for canal work would not interfere with the 
main line of road. z 

Senator HARRIS. Then it would require constant change? 

Admiral WALKER. Yes; the tracks for canal work; but that would be the 
case under any circumstances during construction of the canal, 

Senator HARRIS. And that would interfere more or less with its operation 
as a commercial road. 

Admiral WALKER. They are using it for both pu and have been all 
the time. The canal work does not interfere with its work as a commercial 
road in any way. Witha stronger force at work it would simply be run 
more after the manner of a large road. There would be more 5 5 on it. 
There are now two passenger trains a day each way. 

Senator Harris. In this estimate, of course, the railroad does not cover 
any ortas 5 or property which is used in the cuts and on the Panama 

nal itself? 

Admiral WALKER. The track in the cuts and that kind of thing belongs 
to the canal people. 

Senator HARRIS. rate from the other? 

Admiral WALKER. Yes. 

Senator HARRIS. How about the motive power? 

Admiral WALKER. They have their own locomotives and their own cars. 

Senator HARRIS. They do not use the locomotives of the railroad for any 
such purpose? 

Admiral WALKER. No, sir; at have theirown. They have a large num- 
ber of locomotives down there. (S. Doc. 253, pt. 2, pp. 444, 445.) 


Mr. Morison’s testimony is as follows: 


Senator HARRIS. That being the case, do you think it is reasonable for us 
to Rey 140,000 a mile for the Panama road? 

r. Morison. Yes, sir; all things considered, I do, The Panama Rail- 
road holds something more than itself. It bas something more than a rail- 
road. The company have a eal of other property, and they will earn 
a t deal of money from commercial business during the construction of 
the canal, whichever canal is built. They will not earn anything after the 
canal is completed. i 

Senator HARRIS. Do you think that the amount they would earn in the 
construction of the canal and the doing of this work would more than pay 
off the indebtedness which now hangs over them? 

Mr. Morison. Yes; I do. 


put upon 
rections 


Senator Harris. There is a considerable indebtedness aside from the 
stock which hangs over that road? 
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Mr. Mortson. I think the indebtedness is stated in detail in the supple- 
ng 5 report of the Commission. I think it is correct. 


. 2 (S. Doe. 253, pt. 2, 

These estimates are confirmed by the statement of the net earn- 
ings of the railroad given by Mr. Drake, the vice-president of the 
company (S. Doc. 253, pt. 1, p. 257), nor haye they been contra- 
dicted or questioned. nder these circumstances the Commis- 
sion could not properly have treated a bonded debt which the 
earnings of the property witpay before the canal can be finished as 
an additional item of cost. It is not that, and I can not sup 
that the Senator from Washington would have so treated it had 
his attention been called to the evidence which I have quoted. 

The Senator suggested also that $1,000,000 should be added for 
the price of 50,000 shares of the stock of the New Panama Canal 
Company, which he supposed we should be bound to pay to the 
Republic of Colombia, under the form of treaty proposed by that 
country. But, waiving the point that this whole proposed treaty 
is subject to amendment, nothing in it justifies sucha view. The 
provision in question is found in Article I, by which Colombia 

ts to the New Panama Canal Company leave to sell to the 
nited States. That article is as follows: 

The Government of Colombia authorizes the New Panama Canal Sompany 
to sell and transfer to the United States its rights. ithe te properties, an 
concessions, as well as the Panama Railroad and all the shares or part of the 
sharesof that company, with the exception of the public lands situated outside 
of the zone hereinafter ed, now corresponding to the concessions to both 
said enterprises, which public lands shall revert to the Republic of Colombia. 

But it is understood t Colombia reserves all its rights to the special 
shares in the capital of the New Panama Canal 2 to which reference 
is made in Article IV of the contract of December 10, 1890, which shares shall 
be paid their full nominal value at least, 

he railroad company (and the United States as owner of the enterprise) 
shall be free from the obligations imposed by the railroad concession, except- 
ing as to the — 1 — at maturity by the railroad company of the outstand- 
ing bonds issued by said railroad company. 

It is obvious that this imports no obligation on the part of the 
United States, but is merely a saving clause for the purpose of 
preserving Colombia’s rights as a shareholder in the company 
and to avoid any implication that by consenting toa sale it re- 
linquished those rights also. The company may sell, but Colom- 
bia retains her shares and requires them to be redeemed by the 
company out of the purchase price or otherwise. The United 
States has nothing to do with this and nothing to pay. This 
item, too, of the Senator’s additions to the cost of the Panama 
Canal is unsupported by the facts before us. 

There remains, out of the nd total of $8,283,418 which the 
Senator thought should be added to the cost of the Panama Canal, 
only the sum of $439,800, which he assigned as the porches price 
of the 1,466 shares of Panama Railroad stock held by others than 
the New Panama Canal Company. The basis upon which he has 
made up this amount is confessedly conjectural. I shall not 
unde e to put conjecture against conjecture, though I can not 
agree with the Senator’s estimates. I am not sure that we shall 
ever have to pay anything for those shares, nor what we will 
have to pay, if we do pay anything. But, allowing his estimate 
on this head to stand, the result would be that, instead of the 
Nicaragua Canal costing $5,630,704 more than the Panama, it 
would cost $5,190,904 more. He would have brought the differ- 
ence in favor of Panama down to nearer $5,000.000, and for that 
difference in so largo a sum it is hardly worth while to dispute. 

But I think that I have shown beyond contradiction that none 
of the other sums by which he proposed to swell the cost of the 
Panama Canal can be justified, and that the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission committed no error in not including them. His thesis 
that the Nicaragua Canal is the cheaper is disproved. But I de- 
sire to point out that the Commission did not profess to include 
certain items of cost in their estimate for either route, and to 
show how this fact affects the final totals given for the cost of 
eithercanal. The question is one intimately connected with these 
other questions of treaty and law which I have been discussing, 
and it is for this reason that I refer to it here. 

At Panama, as I have said, there are no concessions but those 
which we shall acquire if we adopt that route. Substantially all 
lands required in any way in connection with the canal are al- 
ready owned by the New Panama Canal Company and will be in- 
cluded in the sale to us. Therefore if, as the Commission has 
done, we add to the purchase price of $40,000,000 the sum of $142,- 
000,000 required to complete the work, we shall have the true 
total of the cost of that canal. 

But at Nicaragua this is not so. The Commission confined it- 
self in both cases very properly to estimates for the cost of con- 
struction and materials—the matters with which they were 
familiar as experts. They assumed that we had the land anda 
clear concession, and told us what it would cost to build the canal 
under those circumstances. They did not undertake to say any- 
thing of the cost of clearing away conflicting concessions or of 
obtaining the land on which to locate the canal. These things, 
no doubt, they considered not within their province. They are, 
however, within our province. We must consider them and we 
can not reach a rational decision without doing so. 


At Panama we shall have the lands needed; at Nicaragua we 
must buy them. 

The Senator from Washington assumed that the lands needed 
must be bought upon both routes; but if he had examined the 
supplementary report of the Isthmian Canal Commission he 
would have found that the New Panama Canal Company already 
owns substantially all the lands required, which would ps to 
the United States under the proposed sale (p: 4). Had he further 
examined the records of the Isthmian Canal Commission he would 
have found them in possession of elaborate maps, showing in 
detail the lands along the canal line owned by the canal com- 
pany, the railroad company, the Government, and private own- 
ers, from which also thi appears, Therefore, the situation is 
not the same with respect to lands at Nicaragua and at Panama, 
and so much of his argument as depends upon this assumption 
falls to the ground. 

At Nicaragua, as I have said, we must buy what land we need, 


which is not unappropriated public land, and must pay for it. 
ay for it? We 


Does anybody know what we must 
the entire canal route between the 1 and Brito is claimed by 
the Maritime Canal Company by title which would not be affected 
even if the forfeiture of their concession was valid. Their secre- 
tary testified before the committee that they bought and paid for 
it. Along other parts of the route private lands must be taken 
for the canal or works connected with it or be flooded among the 
immense areas which will be submerged by the back water from 
the dams to be erected. The treaty proposed by Nicaragua gives 
us the right to compy the public lands without payment, but by 
Articles III and V of that treaty we must pay for all lands of pri- 
vate persons or corporations. We have not the least means of 
forming any idea of what this will mean to usin cost, except that 
we know that we must pay for all the land we need west of the 


lake. How much we must pay for and how much we shall get 
without payment east of the lake we can not even guess. No 
lands have n withdrawn from entry, so far as we know, and 


there will be apt to be very little government land on the canal 
line when we proceed to construct it, should we do so. 

The Senator from Alabama has taken the position that Nica- 
ragua could make no grants or sales of land to private persons 
after entering into the protocol of December 1, 1900, but I am 
wholly at a loss to know upon what that position is based. The 
protocol, which is, after all, but a mere memorandum between 
ministers and has never received any confirmation from either 
country, does not profess even to bind Nicaragua to anything but 
to negotiate when the United States is ready todoso. There is 
not a word in it of anythin g else. It does not even require Nica- 
ragua to give us free use of the lands which shall not have been 
appropriated by private persons when final arrangements are 
made. 


How it can be so construed as to bind her not to sell or grant 
lands on the canal route in advance of definite negotiations I 
can not understand. The pro d Nicaraguan treaty requires 
the United States to pay for lands owned by private parties 
at the date of this convention“ (Article V), and this is con- 
clusive evidence that that country intends to continue to grant 
lands until the treaty is actually signed. Whatever lands are 
held by private persons along the line, whether granted before or 
since December, 1900, we must buy. Howmany millions all this 
will cost us we can not estimate. We can know and we do know 
that it will add millions to the estimated cost of the Nicaragua 
Canal, but of the amount to which this additional expense may 
run we can have no idea. 

In addition to all this are the sums which we must pay to clear 
away existing concessions. Shall we wait two years for the Pel- 
las concession to expire? If not, we must open our pockets again 
to dispose of that. Are the holders of the Atlas concession to 
have damages? That is one of the legal questions to be settled, 
but it is hardly reasonable to suppose that their business can be 
destroyed and their property rendered valueless without compen- 
sation. What this will mean in money can not be estimated now. 
Finally comes the claim of the Maritime Canal Company, and 
this we can estimate in part at least. 

The Maritime Canal Company will haye against us two claims, 
if we adopt the Nicaragua route and if Article XI of the treaty 
proposed by Nicaragua remains unaltered. One of these claims 

ill be against the United States directly for violation of the com- 
pany’s alleged concession. This claim the company had already 
formulated in 1898. At that time a bill was pending looking to 
this Government becoming chief shareholder of the Maritime 
Company, compensating it for what work it had done and guar- 
anteeing its bonds. The company then (as appears from Senate 
Document No. 289, Fifty-fifth Congress, second session) estimated 
its expenditures, with interest, at 87,000, 848.97. It proposed to 
surrender its rights for $7,000,000 in stock and $4,500,000 in 8 per 
cent bonds guaranteed by the United States. The stock could be 
canceled by the United States at any time on payment of parand 


x 
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accrued interest at 8 percent per annum. As the bonds with the 
aranty of the United States would be worth more than par, the 
tal face value of the securities to be issued, 500,000, would 
8 the cash value of the compensation w. ich the company 


ed. 

Before the committee the secretary of the Maritime Company 
and the president of the Nicaragua Company stated that they ex- 
porel at least the amount expended with interest. This, as I 

ve said, amounted, on the company’s computation, on June 1, 
1898, to $7,000,848.97. A simple calculation shows that the com- 

y’s claim on this account on June 1, 1902, would amount to 

041,757.66. This is wholly exclusive of the additional amount 
of $4,500,000 which the company claimed in 1898. If this claim, 
too, be still made the company would look to the Government to 
pay them more than $13,000,000 if the Nicaragua route be adopted. 

t is true that in 1898 the Senate a bill limiting the com- 
pore compensation to $5,000,000, but the bill never passed the 
ouse; it was never accepted by the company and we have no 
warrant for saying that the company would have accepted it. 
All that we know is that the Maritime Canal Company has stated 
its claim upon a basis which would make the amount at this date 


$13,000,000. 

This is wholly outside of its claim against Ni which we 
are to assume if we accept Article XI of the pro Nicaraguan 
treaty. How much these would be we can not even conjecture. 
Even if the company were to waiye all claims against the United 
States, which it shown no real intention of doing, this claim 
against Nicaragua would still remain, and no one can question 
that, in any case, many millions would be demanded of this Gov- 
ernment by the company in one form or another. I 2 tea no 
opinion of the validity of these claims. The former of them has 
received a sort of sanction by the passage of the bill of 1898 by 
the Senate. The latter claim has received, also, a sort of sanction 
by the adoption of the company's protest against the action of 

icaragua by the Secretary of State. I can not believe, however 
that if the Nicaragua route be adopted the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany will fail to obtain, on one ground or another, more or less 
millions—perhaps many millions—from the Treasury of the 
United States. 

The company’s attitude is not to be mistaken. It began its 
work on a crude, imperfect, and, as we now know, impossible 
Out of $22,000,000 of stock, it issued only about $1,000,000 

or cash. It did some work in the first four years of its existence, 
and then ceased, and for nine years has made not the slightest 
attempt to construct a canal. its annual reports it attributes 
its inaction to the Government surveys of 1895, 1897, and 1899, 
which it says produced uncertainty about the route. When the 
first of these surveys was made work had already been abandoned 
for two years, a fact which sufficiently disposes of this excuse; 
but no such excuse could ever serve, for had the company itself 
been 8 ore a feasible plan, no number of surveys 
could have affected it. The real trouble was that its plan was 
a cia, and therefore it did not proceed, 
en Nicaragua declared its concession forfeited in 1900, the 
company had done no work for seven years; its property on the 
canal line had been allowed to go to ruin and decay; it was plain 
that the company could never build its canal and did not intend 
to spend any more money in that way. But the sentiment fora 
canal at Nicaragua was strong then in the United States. While 
the company had no power nor desire to build a canal, it did de- 
sire to hold its concessions, for if the United States should adopt 
the Shy Vi route these exclusive rights of the Maritime Com- 
pany would bar the way, and it could obtain compensation for 
abandoning what it could not itself use. Therefore they pro- 
tested against the forfeiture. Though two have passed, 
they have only protested. 5 not actively sought an o 
portunity of resuming work. y do not wish to resume wor 

They wish only to hold their concessions as a means of getting 
millions from this Government. 

And for what should we pay these millions, if we did pay them? 
For nothing. The Isthmian Commission says: 

„incl 

22 ane erga Pas A 

ee constructed canal. The buil now standing are in bad condi- 

Some of them in 1897 were capable of being repaired, and were used 

the peg of the Nicaragua Canal Commission and later by the em- 
ployees of the n Canal Commission. 

tically none of the pro: would have any value to-day in the con- 

FFT 
for the diversion of the San Juanillo River. 

The concessions of the Maritime Canal Company are of no value 
to this Government; such limited rights will not suffice for our 
purposes. It has, as we have seen from the Commission’s report, 
no other property of value. So that we shall be called upon to 
pay these large sums without the United States receiving value 
therefor to the amount of a penny. 

The Senator from Washington minimized these claims of the 


Maritime Canal Company. He declared them not legal claims, 
but only founded on broad equities and such as we need never 
Ray if we did not choose. He asserted that the forfeiture of the 
icaragua concession was unquestionably valid and regular, that 
the y would not press any claim in any case, and that it 
could not amount to more than four or five millions at most. 

But the Senator does not take into account the fact that the 
Maritime Canal Company has also an exclusive concession from 
Costa Rica which has never been declared forfeited, but which 
we must violate if we build the Nicaragua Canal. He declares 
that the forfeiture of the Nicaraguan concession was een 
regular, but we must remember that the Secretary of State had 
as little difficulty in coming to an exactly opposite conclusion. 
He says that there can be no le claim in any case, but I can 
not agree, nor do I think that the Senate can agree, that, if we 
build a canal where the company has a valid, existing, conclusive 
concession, there will not be a claim on the part of the company 
of the most strictly legal character. That will be the situation 
in Costa Rica if she ever lets us build the Ni Costa Rica 
Canal at all. It will be the case in Ni if the Maritime 
Canal Company’s view and the Secretary of State’s view of the 
company’s rights there prove to be correct. 

The Senator says that the company will press no claim, but the 
very testimony which he read in support of that statement con- 
tains assertions of the existence of the claim and a sense 
of its justice, and in answer to the very question as to the com- 
pany’s intention, the witnesses expressly disclaimed authority to 
speak except for themselves. To me the testimony seemed clearly 
to indicate that a claim would be sure to be made. The witnesses 
certainly were at pains to avoid any statement that it would not. 

inally, the Senator asserted that the claim would only amount 
to four or five millions. Four or five millions is not a mere trifle, 
especially when it would be, as in this case, absolutely thrown 
away without return of any sort. But the Senator paid no atten- 
tion to Mr. Miller’s statement, which, nevertheless, he quoted, 
that he thought the tiie ed should have that amount, at least, 
with interest. Ihave shown that this means not four or five 
millions, but between eight and nine millions, and that this is a 
minimum which, to the company’s previous demands, 
means really more than thirteen millions. 

Surely such a situation should require us to pause. Wecan 
not at all know what the Nicaragua Canal will cost—into many 
millions. Wedo know what the Panama Canal will cost. We 
know the Panama Canal to be the better and more useful as well 
as the cheaper canal. We know that we can begin at once the 


work the Panama Canal, but we do not know when, if ever, 
we can in the Ni Canal. 
Mr. RIS. If the tor from South Dakota will permit 


me, I should like to ask him if he does not recall the testimony 
of Lyman E. 3 as to the possibility of letting a contract for 
the construction of the Ni Canal at the estimate placed 
upon it by the Commission, and whether he does not regard that 
45 fr. KITTREDGE I h prefer to rel th tes 

> . I much prefer to rely upon the estimates, 
judgment, and conclusion of the Isthmian Canal Commission to the 
judgment even of a man of Mr. Cooley's standing, who went 
down there simply and solely for the purpose of looking it over 
for a construction company. 

Mr. HARRIS. He said that his company would be willing to 
construct it at the figures estimated by the Canal Commission. 
He did not controvert the Commission’s figures at all. 

Mr. KITTREDGE. He certainly said that, but the Senator 
from Kansas surely misapprehends the point I am maki Bane 
cially upon this branch of the case. Itis that not only will we 
compelled to expend the amount estimated for the actual con- 
struction of the canal but we will be compelled to expend many 
millions in relieving the proposed route from existing concessions, 
and acquiring by purchase or condemnation lands necessary for 
the construction of the canal along that route, and that is the 
uncertain amount, and that will cost many millions which even 
we can not estimate. 

I have listened to the debates in this Chamber and I have read 
the pamphlets and discussion in the press, but I have never yet 
heard one single reason given for preferring the Nicaragua route, 
except that, measured in miles, it makes a shorter route between 
certain ports of the United States; and this fallacious argument 
is, I believe, answered by the considerations stated in the views 
of the minority of the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, and 
which show that, while shorter in miles, that route is for nearly 
boa es longer in time. For what reason, then, that route is so 

ously advocated I am at a loss to conceive. 

In common with the other members of the minority of the com- 
mittee, I desire an isthmian canal, the best canal, and in the 
shortest possible time. I have no prejudice in favor of either 
route, but I have been led to the conclusion which I haye reached 
by as careful and impartial a consideration of the case as I could 
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give it. Upon the engineering questions I am content to rest 
u the report of the eminent engineers of the Isthmian Canal 
9 and if I rejected their opinion I should have to act 
in a matter foreign to my own pursuits without advice, for we 
have no other opinions but theirs. Upon questions of navigation 
the statements of sea captains submitted by the Senator from Ohio 
seem to me conclusive. I have no sufficient knowledge and ex- 
perience of such matters to put against theirs. Upon the ques- 
tions of concessions and legal difficul ties I have found the way 
open at Panama and absolutely barred at Nicaragua. 

Having thus become convinced by the opinions of experts, upon 
whose advice I must necessarily rely, that the Panama Canal will 
be the better and more useful as well as the cheaper canal, and 
having satisfied myself that only by that route is the immediate 
construction of an isthmian canal possible, I shall vote for the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. By the 
adoption of that amendment only I most firmly believe can we 
realize the desire of the country that the canal be built without 
delay and that it be the best possible canal. 

_ ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PROCTOR. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
Army appropriation bill. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the bill indicated by the Senator from Vermont, which 
will bestated by title. k a= 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 12804) making appropriation 
ads the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


Mr. PROCTOR. I move that the Senate recede from its 
amendment numbered 13, insist upon its other amendments, and 
ask for a full and free conference with the House thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont 
moves that the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 13, 
which will be stated to the Senate. x 

Mr. FORAKER. Before any action is taken upon the motion 
of the Senator from Vermont, I should like to learn from the 
Senator what, if anything, has been accomplished by the com- 
mittee appointed upon the subject of the message sent to the Sen- 
-ate by the House? 

Mr. PROCTOR. The amendment I move to recede from is 
amendment No. 13, in which we struck out the language that 
has ordinarily been used, as follows: 

Temporary eel pen at frontier stations: For the construction of tempo- 
„ and stables, and for repairing public buildings at established 


We inserted in lieu thereof: 

The constru and r o t or temporary buildings 
3 9 ar may deem necessary. 

The effect of our amendment was to do away with the provi- 
sion of the statute which limited any expense to $20,000 under the 
barracks and quarters and made it available the same as the mil- 
itary post fund. = 

Mr. FORAKER. Iam perfectly familiar with that. What I 
made inquiry about was whether there has been any report by 
the committee appointed by the Senate to confer with another 
committee, if the House should appoint one, in regard to the 
message sent to the Senate by the House, instructing the Senate 
as to the rules of the House and the right of the Senate to make 
amendments to bills that the House 

Mr. PROCTOR. The chairman of that committee is present 
and can speak for the committee. There has been no report 
made, This motion takes no cognizance whatever of the action 
of the House. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It yields to the contention of the House, 
though, does it not? 

Mr. PROCTOR. It yields to the contention of the House in re- 
gard to one amendment and puts the other two which are ob- 
jected to into conference. 

Mr. FORAKER. The House, as I remember it, asked for a 
full and free conference as to all except three amendments. 

Mr. PROCTOR. All except one amendment. 

Mr. FORAKER. All except three, I think. I think the House 
asked for a full and free conference, but instructed their con- 
ferees not to confer as to three amendments which the House 
specified. 

Mr. PROCTOR. That is correct. 

Mr. FORAKER. Yes. 

Mr. PROCTOR. But by this action we take no cognizance at 
all of their action in the matter. We merely recede from one of 
the three amendments—amendment No. 13. 

Mr. CULLOM. There are other amendments in the bill not 


vg! sys of. 
. PROCTOR. Oh, yes; there has been no conference. No 
amendment has been disposed of. 

Mr. FORAKER. I supposed that before the Senate took any 
action providing for the appointment of conferees we would have 


a report as to the sent us by the House. I may be un- 


wise in insisting u g further notice of that message. It 
does seem to me that we ought to know that it is disposed of and 
out of the way before we proceed to have any conference about 
this bill. Ido not think we ought, before there has been an ap- 
pointment of conferees and a conference, to yield any of the 
amendments, especially those in controversy. 

May I ask the Senator whether or not it is the opinion of the 
committee appointed by the Senate to consider this message from 
the House that we should take this action in t to the pend- 
ing bill, yielding as to this amendment and asking for a confer- 
ence as to the other two amendments? 

Mr. PROCTOR. This action which I have proposed has no 
reference whatever to the message and resolution of the House. 

Mr. PETTUS. I desire to know whether the Senator from 
yet speaks for the committee or for himself in making this 
motion. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Not at all for the committee of conference 
that was appointed. TheSenatorfrom Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER 
will speak for that committee. I merely speak as a member o: 
the Committee on Military Affairs in charge of the bill. 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, I insist that there has been no 
committee of conference appointed at all on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There has been no conference 
committee appointed yet. e Senator from Vermont moves 
that the Senate recede from the amendment which will be read. 

5 On page 22, line 9, the Senate struck out the 
words: 

Tempora . For the construction of tem 
ia? buildings and stables and for repairing public buildings at established 


And in lieu thereof inserted the following: 


construction and repair of such tor temporary buildings at 
E . 3 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion to recede. 


Mr. FORAKER. Ithink the Senate ought to know before we 
act on the motion whether or not anything is to come from the 
committee of conference that we appointed. If thecommittee of 
conference that we appointed will report that they are unable to 
accomplish anything in the direction it was hoped they might 
accomplish something, then that is one situation; but if they 
have not yet completed their labors, it is another. I do not like 
to see any such action as this taken so long as that committee is 
stillin existence and empowered toact with respect tothe message. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, that committee, which has no 
85 Whatever to the bill it is not a conference committee on 


Mr. FORAKER. Oh, of course, I well understood that it is not 
a committee of conference on the bill, but it is a committee of 
conference, as I expressed it, on the message, and it was er- 
ally understood, if not determined, by the Senate that we would 
not ask for a conference nor yield to the request for a conference 
until the committee of conference on the message had concluded 
its labors. I simply wanted to know whether its labors had been 
concluded. 

Mr. SPOONER. The labors of the committee of conference 
have not been concluded, and Iam not prepared at this time to 
make a report. The committee will later report and, I think, a 
a very clear view of it, and I believe the Senate will undoubtedly 
agree with its view. 

The method which the Senator from Vermont is now pursuing 
is one which, as he said, he pursues as chairman of the commit- 
tee which has in charge this bill. It involves no appointment of 
a conference committee by the request of the House, but the Sen- 
ator had concluded that the Senate ought to recede from one or 
perhaps two of its amendments—— 

Mr. PROCTOR. Only one. 

Mr. SPOONER. From one amendment, and ask the House 
for a conference. That was the course suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. While the committee ap- 
pointed as a conference committee to confer on the message has 
no relation to the course which is pursued by the Senator from 
Vermont, it, perhaps, is as wise a way at this time as can be 
adopted to facilitate the of the bill, which involves a vast 
ge Bers tion and is very much needed. 

i . FORAKER. I am sure, if the Senator will allow me to 
a him, he will appreciate why I express myself as I do. 
When the conference committee on the message was appointed it 
was hoped that their labors might result in our having an oppor- 
tunity to have a conference on all the questions of difference be- 
tween the two Houses. Now, the chairman having the bill in 
charge makes a motion which involves a surrender of at least 
one of those questions. I was hoping that we would not have to 
surrender any of them unless we might see fit in conference to do 
so, and I wanted the conferees on the part of the Senate to 
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have the privilege of going into conference unrestrained by any 
of the restrictions that are imposed by the message from the 


House. 

Mr. SPOONER. We hadavery fulland frank and kindly con- 
ference—we have had several of them—and while I do not think 
anything would be gained by making a statement at this time 
about it, the committee thought they could discover that there 
was no disposition to insist unduly or to create friction. Ithink 
it as wiser toallow the committee to proceed a little longer in this 
matter. 

Mr. FORAKER. One chief 8 J had in interrupting was 
to learn from the chairman of the committee of conference on the 
message whether or not this motion did meet with his approval. 
If, in his opinion, we are not likely to get the result we hoped we 
might arrive at, then I am prepared to consider this proposition, 
if it is deemed by the chairman wise to take this action. 

Mr. SPOONER. I donot hold myself at all responsible for 
this action. If it is agreeable to the Senate that the conference 
committee shall be permitted to continue its labors, I expect that 
it will ultimately make a report upon which the Senate will un- 
doubtedly act. 

Mr. FORAKER. Iwas hoping we might get that before the 
bill was disposed of, so that we would have the benefit of the 
Senator’s labors in connection with this measure. 

Mr. PROCTOR. I will state for the information of the Senator 
from Ohio that the two amendments that were included in the 
instructions of the House are by this motion left for a full and 
free conference, at our request. We take no action whatever 
upon their m or resolution. I trust, and have reason to 
think, that the adoption of this motion will lead to a satisfactory 
result; and I hope the Chair in his wisdom may appoint the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. ForaKER] as one of the conferees on the bill. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio does 
not want to be appointed a conferee on any bill where he can not 
have a full and free conference, and that is the very point in con- 
troversy. Iam willing to undertake to discharge any ik esas 
may be imposed upon me, but if I am appointed to the disc e 
of a duty I want to know that I am at liberty to discharge it. To 
be frank about it, I do not care to be a conferee if I am to meet 
the conferees from the other House who are instructed in advance 
prematurely and unqualifiedly not to confer. We might as well 
make up our minds to do without a conference if that is to be the 
course of parliamentary procedure. 

Mr. PROCTOR. The Senator will see that amendments 14 and 
15, which are the ones he perhaps has had a special interest in, we 
insist upon. We ask for a and free conference upon those 
amendments. 

Mr. FORAKER. I have not any special interest in any one 
of the amendments. I was on the committee that reported them; 
Jam familiar with all of them; I believe in all of them; I think 
every one of them oes to be adopted, and I should like to have 
a conference that will admit of my undertaking to persuade the 
conferees on the part of the House that they ought to agree with 
us about them. That is all I care to say on that point. 

If I may be allowed to make an inquiry, in view of what the 
Senator has said, has he any assurance that we will be allowed 
to confer about the other two amendments? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FORAKER. I address the inquiry to the Senator from 
Vermont, if the Senator from South Carolina will pardon me for 
just a moment. I ask the question in view of his statement as to 
what he has reason to believe. Has heassurance that we will be 
allowed to confer about the other two amendments? Under all 
the circumstances I feel warranted in making that naur 

Mr. PROCTOR. That is a question I hardly think I ought to 
answer in full and directly, but I have reason to believe that we 
can have a satisfactory conference on the other twoamendments. 

Mr. FORAKER. I shall not press the inquiry further. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I may not be in full posses- 
sion of the facts, but from the debate on this matter at various 
times, to which I listened, I got the impression that either the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs had persuaded the Senate 
to adopt amendments which it had no right to do, or that the 
House had treated the Senate ina very arbitrary and discourteous 
manner. 

I understood from the debate that there was à sufficient desire 
on the part of Senators here to maintain our just rights and our 
dignity to refuse to let the House have its way, and we appointed 
a committee of three by a concurrent resolution to confer with 
such committee as the House might appoint to consider the rela- 
ne rights of the two Chambers and the proper method of pro- 
cedure. 

I may be mistaken as to what I understood, but that at least 
was th# impression I received. If Iam in error I would be glad 
for some one to give me some light or to correct my error. 

I see the senior Senator from chusetts [Mr. Hoar] here. 


He had something to say about this matter, and was 
anxious that the Senate should not surrender its dignity and 
right. But, according to my understanding of this procedure— 
and it is a very extraordinary one—the committee which we ap- 
purea marched up the hill with banners flying and then, like the 
ing of France, marched down again; and the Senate does not 
seem 5 have any rights which it intends to have the House 
respect. i - 
ow, either we went beyond our proper sphere and invaded 
the rights of the House or the House has gone beyond its sphere 
and invaded our rights. I confess I ama little mixed as to which 
is the aggressor or whichis the criminal in this business; but I 
must say that I think it would be more dignified if the committee, 
which we appointed after so much discussion, had come in and 
made a report that they found that the Senate was in error and 
had transcended its authority; that the Military Committee of 
the Senate had no right to recommend and get incorporated in 
the bill the amendment about which we are discussing. 

If that is the situation, and the action of the Senator in charge 
of the bill is a confession that that committee have been in error 
and that they want to get out of it in this way, of course I have 
no right to object. I thought we had appointed a dignified and 
able committee to protect our rights and see that the House 
treated us with fairness and courtesy and if necessary to let this 
bill fail rather than surrender any of our rights. If I am mis- 
taken I should like to have somebody give me some information 
on it. 7 

Mr. FORAKER. I wish to inquire of the Senator from Ver- 
mont what is the objection to our asking for a conference upon 
all differences? Why should we now in asking for a conference 
yield one of the questions of difference? 

Under the circumstances it seems to me that we are justified in 
asking for a conference as was proposed by the senior Senator 
from 6 I think his motion was exactly the motion 
that onght to have prevailed when this question first arose, I think 
it is the motion that ought to prevail now, and I would be gladif he 
would renew it as a substitute for what has been proposed. Then 
we can go into conference, and if we think one of these amendments 
ought to be yielded we can yield it there, and yield it in a way that 
does not involve any sacrifice of dignity or self-respect. It does 
seem to me that we can not do it in the presence of such a message 
as that which was sent to us. 

If the Senator from Massachusetts is not disposed to renew his 
motion, I will renew it as a substitute for the one made by the 
Senator having the bill in charge. 

Mr. HOAR. Itseemed to me that if the Committee on Military 
Affairs were not bellicose enough to fight for the rights of the 
Senate it hardly became a civilian to do it; so I did not press my 
8 but if the Senator from Ohio will renew it I shall gladly 
vote for it. 

Mr. FORAKER. I am a member of the Committee on Mili 
Affairs, and while I do not feel at all bellicose—to use the wo 
employed by the Senator from Massachusetts—I do feel that there 
is an important question here, involving the dignity of the Senate. 
We acted upon it a few days ago, appointing a committee to con- 
fer with a like committee of the House on the message which 
they sent to us, which was certainly a most unusual and extraor- 
dinary communication for one House to send to another. 

Ido not think the situation has been changed one whit, but 
that it has been made a great deal worse when, two weeks after 
that committee was appointed, they come into the Senate and tell 
us that they are still in conference with the House committee; 
that they have not concluded their labors; that nothing has yet 
been accomplished, and it is proposed that we shall now, without 
any conference, recede from one of the questions about which the 
House, by its message, gave instructions not only to its conferees, 
but alsoto the Senate. I amnot disposed todoit. Iam bellicose 
enough for that. If the Senator from Massachusetts is not dis- 

to renew his motion, I will, if I can resurrect it from the 

ECORD, make it as a substitute for the motion of the Senator 
from Vermont, and take the sense of the Senate upon it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I understand that the commit- 
tee having the matter in charge relating to the respective rights 
of the two Houses are not ready toreport. They have had, as the 
chairman stated a moment ago, several very agreeable and pleas- 
ant conferences on the subject, but they have not reached any 
conclusion. Now, in the face of that situation, the Senator from 
Vermont, in charge of this important bill, in a degree holds out 
the olive branch. I suppose he does that realizing that the 30th 
of June will arrive very soon. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishouid like to ask the Senator which end of the 
olive branch is presented to the Senate, the end which is the rod 
or the end which is the leaf? 

Mr. ALLISON. Well, either end. I shall not go into details 
= sai subject. I used that little metaphor perhaps improvi- 

ently. ? 


rticularly 
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Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President : 

Mr. ALLISON. But now, if the Senator will allow me just a 
moment, the Senator from Vermont having charge of this bill, 
and the 30th of June Serine uickly, comes in and says to the 
Senate that it is not worth while for us to hold this Army bill up 
between the two Houses so that there will be no appropriations 
for the Army after the 30th of June, but that we shall at least as 
respects one of these amendments recede from our contentions. 
I suppose from his observations, although they were rather deli- 
cate and somewhat obscure, he has a right to 1 that this 
little proffer that he makes to the other House will be accepted 
by them in turn; that they will agree to this conference; that we 
will go in with the bill, important as it is; that the controversy 
arising out of the mistakes of the House or the assertions of the 
Senate, whatever it may be, will be dealt with carefully and con- 
siderately, and that we will have a full report as to our rights and 
as to the rights of the House. 

I see no great trouble in adopting the suggestion of the Senator 
from Vermont. I do not think we fall very far short of our duty 
in doing so and endeavoring, if possible, to secure the passage of 
this important bill. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Before the Senator from Iowa takes his seat 
I should like to ask him if the action of the Senator in charge of 
the bill, instead of being the offer of an olive branch to the mem- 
bers of the House,is not the running up of a white ~~ If the 
Senate was wrong why is not the Senate decent and honorable 
enough to say so, and to say so in plain terms and not dodge out 
of it in this way? 

Mr. ALLISON. The matters relating to details of legislation 
are necessarily to a degree compromises. We may have been 
right or the House may have been right and we wrong. We have 

ssion of the bill. Suppose the House had ion of the 

ill and this controversy was going on between the two Houses, 

would they not be very likely to make some effort to extricate 

themselves from the difficulty? Yet it is not a difficulty of the 

Senate, but a difficulty of the House as well, as we happen to have 
the bill, Pex can not take up this question in the House. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They created the difficulty. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; oy created the difficulty, and 
with the thermometer as it now is, I for one am somewhat anx- 
ious that we shall go on as rapidly as we can, preserving our 
honor and not showing the white flag, if we can avoid it, and set- 
tle the question as respects this appropriation bill. The commit- 
tee appointed on the part of the Senate to confer, an able com- 
mittee as it is, is still in existence, as its chairman has informed 
us, having had some pleasant interviews and expects to have 
more. It will finally bring in here a report which will vindicate 
me honor of the Senate, if it needs vindication, which I do not 

eve. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the Senator will permit me, should the 
bone of contention be taken from the possession of the commit- 
tee by the Senate surrendering its contention and therefore we 
facilitate the gracious consent of the House to the passage of this 
bill, if that would not be an ignominious surrender I do not 
know what you would callit. Why not let the committee dis- 
cuss the whole 3 asit was submitted to it after a week’s 
debate here? The Senate considered calmly and deliberately 
without any passion or heat what its just rights were. Motion 
after motion was made, and finally the motion of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Prerrus] prevailed for the appointment of 
this committee, not in the ordinary way, but by a ial resolu- 
tion calling the attention of the House to the fact that this com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the differences on the Army ap- 
propriation bill and the relative rights of the two Houses and 
the proper method of proceeding with that difference. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand that this committee is consid- 
ering the question as to whether the House have a right, in the 
first instance, to instruct their committee and thereby prevent a 
full and free conference. On that question now they are not 
ready to report, and they may not be ready for some days. I do 
not think there is any great humiliation in our proposing to recede 
from one amendment. In fact, I think we ought never to have 
adopted it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I agree to that probably, but why not agree 
to recede from all three? 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President 

8575 PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield? 

Mr. ALLISON. I have said all I desire to say. 

Mr. FORAKER. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I yield to the Senator. I am only trying to 
get at the real situation here, the true inwardness, so to speak, of 
this remarkable condition. 

Mr. FORAKER. I do not want to prolong this contention or 
to keep Congress in session unduly, but it may be remarked in 
this connection, in answer to what the Senator from Iowa said, 


that the thermometer is no higher at this end of the Capitol than 


it is at the other end. We can stay here as long as the other 
House can. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am not sure about that, but I suppose it is 
true. 

Mr. FORAKER. However, I do not want to speak as though 
such an issue as that indicates might come to pass. I think this 
is a matter that ought to be proceeded with in an orderly way, a 
way consistent with the dignity and honor and self-respect of the 
Senate. I think inasmuch as the committee, which we appointed 
to confer with a like committee from the House on the message 
sent us by the House, is not yet ready to report, and inasmuch as 
it is desired to proceed here, that we should, instead of commenc- 
ing by surrendering one of the controverted propositions, simply 
ask that the House will grant a full and free conference on all 
the amendments made by the Senate to this bill. I think if whey 
will yield as to two of them, they can with equal propriety yiel 
as to all three of them. 

In asking the House to give us a conference upon all three 
amendments, we are not aekin g anything more than that which 
we arè clearly entitled to. Therefore I send to the Secretary’s 
desk and ask to have read a motion which I offer as a substitute 
for the motion made by the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion proposed by the 
Senator from Ohio will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate insist upon its amendments to the bill, and ask 
a full and free conference with the House thereon. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The motion to recede will take 
precedence of that. 

Mr. FORAKER. A motion to recede? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; because it brings the 
two Houses one step nearer together. 

Mr. FORAKER. Is not that rule only 3 after confer- 
ence committees have been appointed? e Senate with 
amendments a bill that was sent to us by the House of Represent- 
atives. The bill has been, with those amendments, returned to 
the House. The House has refused to concur, and has sent usa 
message, in which it is stated that it has refused to concur; that - 
it has appointed conferees, and has instructed them not to confer 
as to three amendments that were adopted by the Senate, but to 
confer as to all the other amendments. The Senate was manifestly 
unwilling to ace apon such a message as that from the House. 
The Senate was willing to have a full and free conference, but not 
willing to have a conference that is less than full and free. 

The Senator from Vermont, in offering the motion he made a 
while ago, did, it is true, provide that one of these controyerted 
propositions should be receded from and requested the House to 

t us a conference as to the other two. What I propose is, 

t, before asking for a conference as to the two, that we ask 

for what the Senate is manifestly entitled to have—a full and 

free conference as to all of the amendments. I have no interest 

in any one of the amendments, excep: only as every Senator here 

is interested; but I have a great deal of interest in the great, gen- 
eral, broad proposition that underlies this whole proceeding. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Irise to a point of order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I want to know if it is in order and whether 
a Senator has the power, acting by himself, without any confer- 
ence with his colleagues on the committee, to make this motion 
to recede at this stage of the proceeding? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has not the slight- 
est doubt about its being in order. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator from South Carolina ought to 
remember that the Senator from Vermont does not make this 
motion as a member of the conference committee which was ap- 
pointed on the message from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Does he make it as a member of any confer- 
ence committee? 

Mr. SPOONER. He makes it not as a member of any confer- 
ence committee, but he makes it as a Senator on the Committee 
on Military Affairs who had this bill in charge. 

Mr. TILLMAN. He makes it as an individual? 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes, sir; he makes it as the Senator who has 
this billin charge. This bill was not committed to a conference, 
and never has been sent to a conference. The committee on the 
message of the House of Representatives expect to report later, and 
I hope they will be able to report in a manner satisfac tory to the 


Senate; but, like all matters of this sort, which generate more or 
less feeling, we can not get it settled in amoment. From the 
fact that we are not making any report at this time it must not 
bé understood that we are at all willing to yield the dignity or 
the rights of the Senate; but each House is a part of the legisla- 
tive department, and we must cooperate in doing business if we 
expect to get along in a courteous and gentlemanly way. 


The 
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motion made by the Senator from Vermont does not emanate at 
all from the committee. 

Mr. TILLMAN. How can the Senator say that he is not a 
member of the committee? 

Mr. SPOONER. Iam not a member of the committee. 

Mr. TILLMAN, You are not a member of the committee of 
conference? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly Iam; but this does not come from 
that committee. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator from Vermont is a member of 
that same committee and the Senator from Colorado is a member 
of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro jee Senators will please address 
the Chair and observe the rules. 

Mr. SPOONER. I guess the Senator from South Carolina has 
put me out of order now. I do not know. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the Senator from Wis- 
consin has the floor. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator from Vermont is not only amem- 
ber of this committee, and he has participated with us in most of 
our conferences, but he is also a member of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, which has the bill in , and that Senator re- 
ported the bill from that committee. He sees fit to make this 
motion. His motion does notin any wise interfere with the juris- 
diction of the committee of conference or conclude the Senate on 
that matter. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
question of order. 

Mr. HOAR. My question of order is that the Army bill is not 
before the Senate. Perhaps a statement of the situation will 
show that I am wrong in my facts. Itis true that a motion to 
recede precedes a motion to insist and to ask for a further confer- 
ence, but you have first to get the bill before the Senate. The 
conference committee, if I am correctly informed at the desk— 
and if not my point of order does not lie—have not reported. The 
Senator from Vermont gets up and makes a motion that the Sen- 
ate recede from a certain amendment on some bill which is now 
before a committee of conference. 

Mr. SPOONER. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, this 
so-called conference committee is not a committee appointed to 
consider the bill. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam not speaking of the committee of which the 
Senator from Wisconsin is c , but I am ing of the 
committee for which the Senator from Vermont has acted as 
the representative with reference to this bill. 

NNER. There has been no conference committee ap- 


Mr. SPOO. 
pointed on the bill. f 

Mr. HOAR. Has the Nicaragua bill, which was pending be- 
fore the Senate, been a by vote of the Senate and the 
Army bill taken up for consideration? 

Mr. SPOONER. Temporarily. 

Mr. HOAR. That could not be done 5 unanimous con- 
sent or by vote of the majority to di the canal bill. I rise 
to a question of order, Mr. President, that the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont is not in order and is not properly before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. The bill was sent from the House of Representatives 
to the Senate with the request that there be a conference. It is 
now before the Senate. At the request of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, the Chair laid the bill before the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Then I suppose that laying the bill before the Sen- 
ate is merely a matter of information, unless the Senate have 

d to take it up. You can not displace a pending measure 
in that way. It is a very serious proposition if at any time when 
the Senate has voted to e in the consideration of a measure 
and that measure is pending it may lose its by having some 

uest from the other House laid before the Senate, taken up, 
and debated. We may debate this question six weeks if the Sen- 
ate has a mind to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read clause 
5 of Rule VII. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

5. The Presiding Officer may at any time fee Siren it shall be in order atany 
time for a Senator to move to lay before the Senate any bill or other matter 
sent to the Senate by the Bags ost = House of ntatives, and any 


uestion ding at that time suspended for purpose. Any mo- 
ion 50 pg shall be determined without debate. 


Mr. HOAR., Very well. 
Mr. TILLMAN. There was no ‘motion so made.” We had 
no vote, but merely a request was made. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont 
asked unanimous consent. f . 
Mr. HOAR. Do I understand, then, that the construction 


iven to that rule by the Chair is this: That if the Clerk of the | his 
ouse of Representatives brings over here, when some measure is 
pending on which we have agreed to vote at a certain time and 


debate is going on, a dozen bills, each one of those bills in succes- 
sion may be laid before the Senate and a vote demanded on any 
motion; twenty motions may be made, and if they are made one 


after another and the yeas and nays are called the pending busi- 
ness, however important, may be di with until that time? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e Chair always lays before 


Seater every message that comes from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. HOAR. ThatI understand; but I understand that is a 
matter ordinarily of information and not to displace the pending 
business. If the position of the Chairis as I understand it, there 
is a weapon in regard to the delay of pending business in the 

wer of any Senator, it seems to me, of a most important and 

ngerous c ter. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, putting it in a difierent way, 
the question arises whether or not when a bill brought from the 
House is laid before the Senate it is in order for a Senator to sus- 
pend the ding business under consideration by moving an 
amendment and then p ing to discuss it, and when that 
amendment has been disposed of, Log pam! with other amend- 
ments one after another indefinitely, discussing them, and thus 
co. ing the whole day. Is that in order? 

Mr. RICH. A bill which comes from the House of Repre- 
sentatives is not amendable under our rules without a reference, 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. FORAKER. A bill which has just come from the House 
of Representatives is about to be amended if the proposition of 
the Senator from Vermont should prevail. He moves, if I un- 
derstand him, that we recede from an amendment which we have 
made to the bill, thus restoring the original text. That is an 
amendment to the bill as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. A motion to recede is undoubtedly in order 
where there is a disagreement between the two Houses; but the 
Senator from Ohio said a motion to amend the bill. 

Mr. FORAKER. Iam speaking of this as the equivalent in 

rliamentary effect of a motion to amend whether it is in par- 
Ham en name or not. 

Mr. RICH. The course followed in this case has been the 
course always followed in the Senate within my recollection. 
The Presiding Officer lays m from the House of Repre- 
sentatives before the Senate, and a motion to recede from an 
amendment is always held to be in order. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, this bill was sent over here 
abont three weeks ago, and along with it came a message notify- 
ing us that the House had instructed its conferees not to confer 
about certain amendments. That was such an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding that the Senate took no action. It was debated here for 
arena days at various times, and finally the Senate a reso- 
lution appointing a committee of three to confer with a like com- 
mittee on the part of the House about the differences between the 
two Houses on the Army bill, if I recollect the phraseology. 

Mr. SPOONER. No; if the Senator will pardon me, it was to 
confer with the House on the message from the House. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Onthe message of the House about the Army 


a spriation bill. 
Piir SPOONER. Not on the bill. 
Mr. TILLMAN, That is only a roundabout way to get at the 


bill at last. 

Mr. SPOONER. No; we were not dealing at all with the 
amendments. 

Mr. No; it was to deal with the question of the 


House sending us such a message, which in effect precluded the 
Senate from any action except to subside and surrender. That is 
the point; and it is a 9 now, to my mind, as to whether we 
had any right to put those amendments on or whether the House 
had any right to send us such amessage. That is all. 

So far as the merits of the controversy are concerned, they do 
not enter into the question—I mean whether these amendments 
ought to remain in the billor go out of it. I presume the Senate, 
if it could get hold of the matter, would vote them out; but the 
point at issue, as I understand it, is whether we shall surrender 
our right to amend a House bill. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President—— 
ro tempore. The Senator from Vermont. 
r. President, I have not ae up the floor 
yet. I will yield, with pleasure, but I do not yield in that kind of 


le. 

ehe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thought the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina had yielded the floor, Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Ido. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, Iam willing the Senator shall 
finish, or I will make a brief explanation now. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Iam perfectly willing to let the Senator make 


explanation. 
Mr. PROCTOR. The motion I made entirely ignores the mes- 
sage of the House and the resolution of the House that is before 
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the committee which was 2 by the Senate, of which the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] is chairman. It en- 
tirely ignores that, and leaves that whole matter to the Senate to 
deal with as it shall see fit. 

The motion I made was to recede from this first amendment, 
leaving the other two, to which the House objected, for a full 
and free conference. My reason for moving to recede from that 
amendment is because it is in contravention of an existing statute, 
and so I thought it was indefensible. While I thought the amend- 
ment would have been, if agreed to, a wise and a good one, I 
thought it strictly indefensible, and, while not surrendering the 
right of amendment, that it would put us in a much better posi- 
tion to recede from that amendment, which is plainly in contra- 
vention of existing law. 

Mr. TILLMAN. DoI understand the Senator from Vermont 
to stand up here and, in cold blood, tell us that we haye not 
the right to amend any bill as we please; and is this anything 
more than an amendment to existing law? 

Mr. PROCTOR. I did not say any such thing. 

Mr. TILLMAN. You said it was indefensible. 

Mr. PROCTOR. I say I do not think it wise to insist, but 
wiser to recede from an amendment which really is not defensible. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senator—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. MAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. FORAKER. I want to say a word in answer to the remark 
made by the Senator from Vermont about the character of this 
amendment to the effect that it is indefensible. 
which he refers in that connection was under consideration in the 
Committee on Military Affairs. It is true that there is a statute 
that places a limitation upon the amount that may be expended 
for the character of buildings that this money is to be devoted to 
the construction of; but it was the unanimous opinion of the 
committee, the Senator from Vermont included, t Congress 
had a right in passing this bill to amend that statute; that it was 
not necessary for us to repeal that statute; but that we could 
overcome the effect of it properly and legitimately by a simple 
provision that in this case this money should be expended in the 
way here pointed out. 

The Senator says that the amendment, otherwise than that it 
is in conflict with that statute, is a wise and just measure, in his 
opinion. There can not be an oo in my mind but that it 
is a wise and just measure. e did not pass it because any Sen- 
ator wanted that there should be any such appropriation of money, 
but because we were advised of conditions that could not be met 
otherwise than by such an appropriation of money, and when our 
attention was called to the statute limiting the amount, we pro- 
ceeded to legislate, recognizing, as the Senator from South Caro- 
Mr. TLMAN] has just suggested, that it is competent for 

mgress to enact a law that will be a repeal or that will 
override that statute to which reference is made. 

It can not be said justly that this amendment is indefensible 
because it is in conflict with a provision of the existing statute. 
Nobody presumed so to characterize it in committee. I have no 

ial interest in the amendment; I am perfectly willing that it 
may go out if it should be thought, after proper consideration of 
it by those deputed to consider it, that it ought to goout. Ihave 
no objection to the conferees striking it out, but I do object to 
the House striking it out and telling us to strike it out, and send- 
ing us a message to the effect that our amendment is indefensi- 
ble, that it is in violation of the rules of the House, and that we 
must not commit such a violation of the rules of the House, be- 
cause they can not any longer tolerate such a practice as that by 
the Senate of the United States. 

It did not seem to me that it would take any longer than the 
House had an opportunity to recede from that kind of a proposition 
that it would recede from it; but after a committee, a polite and 
diplomatic and capable committee such as this body appointed, 
has been negotiating with a like committee of the House for two 
or three weeks, they have come in here and said all they can do 
is to report progress; that they have had a number of very pleas- 
ant ba eeable meetings, but they have not reached a con- 
clusion. ereupon, the Senator from Vermont takes the floor 
and moves that we recede from one of the amendments—an 
amendment in which I have no interest personally, and I do not 
care whether it stays in the bill or not, though I voted to put it 
in because I thought the public required that it should go 
in, and every other member of committee thought that the 
public good required that it should go in. 

I for one am willing to stay here until the thermometer is 
higher than it now is before I will yield to any such thing. 
Therefore it is that I am not making any point of order. I am 
perfectly willing that the vote shall be taken now or at any other 
time, and therefore it is, while I am perfectly willing that the 
Senator from Vermont shall make his motion now, I want also to 


lina 
this 


The question to | ti 


make my motion, and if it does not get any other vote it will get 
mine. My own 3 the matter will at least have been 
respected Whether ue y’s else feeling is or not. 

Mr. TILLMAN, President, unless Imisconstrue the merits 
of this question, it is not whether we shall retain either one of 
these three amendments in the act as it shall become a law, but 
it is a question of whether the Senate will demand and make the 
House 8 to the right of the Senate to amend a 
House bill. e have been subjected to a message from the House 
that we have put something on the Army bill which we had no 
right to put on, which is contrary to law, and, to use the lan, 
of the Senator from Vermont, is indefensible, and that the House 
will not tolerate such insolence on our part. That is the whole 
sum and substance of the situation. 

I for one will vote with the Senator from Ohio that the Senate 
has the right to amend any bill that the House sends over here. 
If we find we are wrong in our amendment, I am for taking it 
off; but until I know that we are wrong I do not propose to be 
monkeyed out of it in this sort of fashion. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to this question of order, and if necessary, though I do not 
want to do it, I will take an appeal for the purpose of making it 
debatable; or perhaps the Senate will allow me to state my view 
without that formality. 

This is certainly one of the most important matters i 
the rights of the Senate and the orderly course of debate. Clause 
5 of Rule VII reads: 


The Presiding Officer may at any time lay, and it shall be in order at 
any time fora Senator to move to lay, before the Senate any bill or other 
matter sent to the Senate by the President or the House of Representa- 

v 


es. 
The matter must be sent to the Senate by the President or by 
the House of Representatives— 
uesti: ding at that time shall ded for this 
plan ingore ga e be suspen: ‘or purpose. 


That is, made to take up the particular matter by any Senator— 
shall be determined without debate, 

There is nothing in the rule that requires that any other motion 
in regard to the subject shall be determined without debate, or 
when it shall be determined, but only the matter of laying it be- 
fore the Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, what has happened in regard to this mat- 
ter? What brought it up—a message from the House or a mo- 
tion, may I ask the Chair? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A message from the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. HOAR. A message from fhe House of resentatives. 
That message from the House of Representatives is that the House 
nonconcur in some amendments of the Senate. That we know. 
That has been laid before the Senate. Does the Chair rule that 
that brings before the Senate the measure, displacing or s nd- 
ing existing business, whether it takes one week or six weeks to 
dispose of it, and that any matter which the House has sent over 
here may oo in turn taken up, debated, and disposed of by a final 
vote of the Senatė? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds thata motion 
made by any Senator that the Chair lay such a matter before the 
Senate is in order. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well; then all that is pending now, accord- 
ing to the Chair, is a motion to lay the matter before the Senate. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the Senator from Ver- 
mont asked that the bill be laid before the Senate by unanimous 
consent. He didnot make the motion, and the Chair immediately 
responded by laying it before the Senate, no objection being made 


to the ae 

Mr. HOAR. Was that done by unanimous consent, or under 
the authority of the Chair? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent, as the 
Chair understood it. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not give any consent, and I did not hear the 
question asked for unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No attention was given by 
any Senator to the GF ree of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. HOAR. The ir did it in the Chair’s right to lay it 
before the Senate for information? Now, does the Chair hold 
that any motion which the Senator from Vermont may make, it 
havin laid before the Senate under the right of the Chair, is 
to bedetermined without debate, or only the motion to take it up? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. y the motion to take it up. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. Then the matter is before the Sen- 
ate, and a motion to recede is in order and debatable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. HOAR. Does that displace the existing business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Itisa matter for the Senate 
to determine, whether it is in conflict with the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, by which the unfinished business is to have the 
floor from time to time. It is not for the Chair to determine. 


- Mr. HOAR. Then we have, at least so far as the ruling of the 


Chair goes, got the statement made that another matter than the 
canal bill is now lawfully before the Senate, subject to all parlia- 


mentary motions and debatable? 

The PRESIDENT ‘pe tempore. Yes. The Chair under that 
rule has no doubt, and he never has heard it questioned up to the 
3 time, that any matter laid on the table from the Presi- 

ent of the United States or from the House of Representatives 
might at any time suspend existing business and be laid before 
the Senate on request of any Senator. And the Chair was just 
about, before this came up, to lay before the Senate, at the re- 
eak of the Senator from Massachusetts, a message from the 

ouse of Representatives in order that it may be disposed of. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Chair be good enough to do that now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will do so with 
great pleasure immediately after this matter is disposed of. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to have the Chair do so now. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. HOAR. Ihave not yielded the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair begs pardon of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to me for one minute? 

Mr. HOAR. I want to get the parliamentary condition settled. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I wish to give the Senator some information. 
He was not in the Chamber when this began. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I wish to state that the Chair, as I recollect, 
was asked by the Senator from Vermont to lay the Army appro- 
priation bill before the Senate. He did not ask unanimous con- 
sent. There was no mention made by the Chair about unanimous 
consent. There was not any motion to take it up. It was simply 
brought forward and laid before the Senate by the Chair at the 
simple request of the Senator from Vermont, without any of the 
formalities which I have mentioned. Now, that is the fact. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Itis. That is a correct state- 
ment. 

Mr. HOAR. The Chair had a right to do that under the rule. 
But we have not any unanimous consent. Under the right given 
to the Chair by the rule he laid this matter before the Senate; 
and the next proposition, as I understand, is that any motion in 
order upon that bill as it stands is in order and debatable. That 
is the ruling, if I correctly understand the Chair. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, it did not occur to me whenI 
made the motion that it would lead to debate. I thought it the 
only practicable way to get out of the unfortunate condition we 
were in, and I am sure it is not any surrender. The whole ques- 
tion of comity between the Houses is still before the Senate. It 
is entirely aside of that. 

But I dislike to have this matter take the time of the Senate 
from the canal bill. The Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS], 
I believe, is ready to speak, and I ask that this matter may be laid 
aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will lie on the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, justa single word in response to 
the remark made by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 
as to the rights of this bill. This bill is entitled to rights not only 
from having been laid before the Senate as a part of a message 
from the House of Representatives, but because it was a report 
of a conference committee. 

Several Senators. No. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Vermont, I understand, 
although I was not listening to the debate, made a report from 
the conference committee that they had been unable to agree. 

Several Senators. No. 

Mr. PROCTOR. The Senator from Wisconsin is chairman of 
the committee having the matter in charge. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill was sent to the Sen- 
ate from the House of Representatives, with the request for a 
conference. 


Mr. ALLISON. The House asked foraconference. Itis privi- 
leged in that respect. 
r. ALDRICH. It is privileged in that respect. In every 


sense it was privileged to be laid before the Senate. The ques- 
tion of consideration could undoubtedly have beén raised by the 
Senator from Massachusetts when it was laid before the Senate, 
and unless the Senate voted to proceed to the consideration of the 
bill it could not have been amended. And the question having 
been once raised. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will pardon me. My i in dwell- 
ing on the point of order and making it clearis this: I understood 
the Chair in the beginning to hold that the rule that any motion 
so made should be determined without debate applied to all mo- 
tions and not merely to the motion to take it be 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not so state. 


Mr. HOAR. I must have misunderstood the Chair in that par- 


ticular. That being so, I do not know that there is any contro- 
versy between the Senator from Rhode Island and myself on the 
general proposition. Then the only question which would come 
up now, so far as I can see, is whether there is any unanimous 
consent involved. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question of consideration 
can be raised even on a conference report. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Unquestionably. My contention is that in 
the absence of objection the Chair was entirely right 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. -In laying this message before the Senate, and 
the Senator from Vermont was entirely right in making the mo- 
tion to recede. 

MARSHALS IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2769) to fix 
the fees of United States marshals in the Indian Territory, and for 
other purposes; which were, on page 1, line 10, to strike out all 
after Territory“ down to and including the word hundred,” 
in line 18; on page 2, line 1, to strike out the word State; and 
on page 2, line 1, after the word decision,“ to insert of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury of the United States.” 

Mr. HOAR. Those amendments are the merest formal and 
verbal amendments, not changing the legal effect of the bill in 
the least. I hope they will be concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts that the Senate 
concur in the amendments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ISTHMIAN CANAL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the construction of 
a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 

Mr. PERKINS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Would not the Senator from California pre- 
fer to go on in the morning? 

Mr. PERKINS. It is immaterial to me. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. There are others who wish to 
speak to-morrow. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I ask unanimous consent of the Senate that 
the Nicaragua Canal bill may be proceeded with immediately 
after the conclusion of the morning business to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Oregon asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business may be proceeded 
with immediately after the completion of the routine morning 
business. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I object. 

Mr. FORAKER. What is the request? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. as objection made? 

Mr. McCUMBER. What is the request? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Oregon asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business may be pro- 
ceeded with immediately after the completion of the routine 
morning business. 

Mr. McCUMBER. For how long a time? 

Mr. GALLINGER. For the next three days. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For the remaining days until 
the bill is voted upon: 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Oregon limited his re- 
quest to to-morrow. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I will modify the request. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Ishall not object as to to-morrow. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I make the request, then, for to-morrow. 

Mr. McCUMBER. For to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears no objection, and the order is made for to-morrow. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Do Iunderstand that I will have the floor in the 
morning immediately after the morning business is concluded? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair now recognizes 
the Senator from California, and will recognize him to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
to-morrow I will submit some remarks on the unfinished business 
immediately following those of the Senator from California. 

REGISTRATION OF VESSELS. 

Mr. MALLORY. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 11725) to amend section 4139 and 
section 4314 of the Revised Statutes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Commerce was on 
page 1, line 7. after the word“ company,” to insert or by an 
Individual or individuals; ” in line 11, after the word behalf,” to 
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insert ‘‘ or the rename owner, or his agent duly authorized by 
power of attorney, when such vessel is owned by an individual or 
individuals; ” on page 2, line 1, after the word vessel,” to strike 
out by such company; ” and in line 3, after the word“ company,” 
to insert when such vessel is owned by a corporation;*’ so as to 
make the section read: 

Src. 4139. Previous to granting ar er for any vessel owned by any 
incor ted company, or by an Judt dual or individuals, the president or 
secretary of such company, or any other officer or agent thereof, dul 
authorized by said somnppay n wrung attested by the corporate seal thereof, 
to act for the company in this behalf, or the managing owner, or his agent 
duly authorized 4 power of attorney, when such vessel is owned by an in- 
dividual or individuals, shall swear to the ownership of the vessel without 
designating the names of the persons composing the 23 when such 
vessel is owned by a corporation, and the oath of either of said officers or 
agents shall be deemed sufficient without papin the oath of any other 
person interested and concerned in such vessel. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 11, after the word 
„company,“ to insert ‘or by an individual or individuals;”’ in 
line 15, after the word behalf,“ to insert or the managing 
owner, or his agent duly authorized by power of attorney, when 
such vessel is owned by an individual or individuals;’’ in line 18, 
after the word vessel,“ to strike out ‘‘ by such company.“ and 
in line 19, after the word “ company,” to insert when such ves- 
sel is owned by a corporation;’’ so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 4314. Previous to nting enrollment and license for any vessel 
owned by any incorporated company, or by an individual or individuals, the 
8 or secretary of such company, or any other officer or agent thereof 

uly authorized by said company in writing, a by the corporate sea 
thereof, to act in its behalf, or the managing owner, or his agent duly author- 
ized by power of attorney, when such vessel is owned by an individual or 
individuals, shall swear to the ownership of such vessel without designatin; 
the names of the persons composing such company, when such vessel 
owned by a corporation, which oath shall bé deemed sufiicient without re- 
quiring the oath of any other person interested or concerned in such vessel. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were con in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. : : 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


SANTA FE PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 10299) authorizing the Santa Fe 
Pacific Railroad Company to sell or lease its aka d property 
and franchises, and for other p ses. 

There being no objection, the 8 as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider, the bill. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to offer certain amendments, mainl 
of a verbal character. They are indicated on the paper which 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
The amendments proposed by the Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 2, p 2, line 24, after the word 
“Arizona,” insert respectively; in the same line, after the 
word of,“ insert main; in line 25, after the word “ Terri- 
tories,” insert respectively; on page 3, line 4, after the word 
sold,“ insert and the rolling stock used thereon, but except- 
ing; in line 6, after the word tax,“ insert as to each Terri- 
tory;’’ in line 8, after the word “ until,“ strike out the said 
Territories, or either of them“ and insert it shall; and in line 
9, after the word as, strike out States and insert a State; so 
as to read: 

That from and after the passage of this act the said Santa Fe Pacific Railroad 
Company, its successors or assi shall pay an annual tax at the rate of $175 
per mile to the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona, respectively, for each 
mile of main track in said Territories, respectively, the same to_be appor- 
tioned among the counties of said Territories in which said railroad is located 
8 to the mileage in each county, respectively, and said taxes shall be 
in lieu of all other taxes on said property hereby authorized to_be leased or 
sold and the rolling stock used thereon, but excepting the land-grant lands 
and shops, as hereinafter otherwise provided, and the roan of the said 
tax as to each Territory shall be e on or before the Ist day of December 
of every year after 10 until it shall have been admitted into the United 
States of America as a State, etc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN, I think the Senator who called up the bill had 
better make an explanation of it. Some Senators seem to be in 
doubt as to what it means. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, this is a bill to authorize the 
Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Company, which runs from Albuqurque 
to a point just within the borders of California, to sell or lease its 

roperty and franchises to the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Rai ‘oad Sampang: The Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Company is 
the successor of the old Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company. 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 3 now owns and has 
for many years owned all of the bonds and all of the stock of this 
company, and this bill is to authorize a nominal transfer of the 
property and franchises of the company to the real owner, for the 
purpose of avoiding the duplication of officers and the maintenance 
of a separate line of railway where no such corporation is needed. 
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This authority has been given by the State of California and,as 


Iam informed, the State of , and the action of Congress 
in the matter is necessary only because the line of this railway, 
which is and has for many years been a part of the main track of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, lies within the Territories of 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

I will say also that the Delegates from both those Territories 
have approved of this legislation and are anxious to have it en- 
acted. I will say, in addition, that it was so entirely free from 
objection that it passed the House of Representatives by a unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr. PETTUS. I should like to have the Senator explain why 
it is that it is necessary to state how much tax shall be paid. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. at was done as a special fayor to save 
the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona from a controve 
about taxes with this company, and the railroad company agre 
to it, although it raises the tax which they are now paying, I 
think, $50 a mile. 

Mr. PETTUS. What are the taxes now paid a mile? . 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think $125 a mile, and this raises it to $175 
a mile by agreement between all the parties interested. It saves 
an ugly controversy, and I think the rate imposed is adequate. 

Mr. PETTUS. Has not the law heretofore been that the Ter- 
ritory should tax as it saw fit? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I believe that is true. I think under the 
charter, however, this road was entirely exempt from taxes within 
those Territories. I am so informed by a gentleman who is very 
familiar with the Territory of Arizona. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. ; 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(H. R. 15004) to authorize the Minneapolis, Superior, St. Paul 
and Winnepeg Railway Company, of Minnesota, to build and 
maintain a railway bridge across the Mississippi River. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that this 
bill came over to-day from the Honse. 

Mr. NELSON, And it was substituted on the Calendar for a 
similar Senate bill. 0 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is not at present in pos- 
session of the clerks. The Chair is informed that it has gone to 
the printer. = 

DONATION OF CONDEMNED CANNON. 

Mr. HOAR. I am authorized by the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. PROCTOR] to move that the Committee on Military Affairs 
be discharged from the further consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion (S. R. 118) authorizing the Secretary of War to furnish con- 
demned cannon for a monument to the soldiers of Worcester 
County who served in the war for the Union, to be surmounted 
by an equestrian statue of the late Maj. Gen. Charles Devens, 
United States Volunteers, and I ask that the joint resolution be 
put upon its passage. I am authorized by the Senator from Ver- 
mont to make the motion. It is a copy precisely of the bill just 
passed in regard to the monument in the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. BERRY. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Massachusetts how long the joint resolution has been before the 
Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. HOAR. The joint resolution was introduced last Thurs- 
day and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. It has 
been examined by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proctor], who 
authorized me to make this motion. I am going away, and I de- 
sire very much to get the bill through. Itis an exact copy of the 
bill just passed in regard to the monument of the late Senator 
from New Jersey, General Sewell, and such a bill, I believe, in- 
5 as a ppd = course, = ae ee, cannon are in 

e ion of the Department, is always passed on request. 

Mr. BERRY. I make no objection toit. I was just a little 
curious to know about discharging the committee by order of the 
Senate. It has not been customary unless they had charge of the 
measure for a great while. 

Mr. HOAR. I want very much to get it through the House 
this week if I can. e : 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly; I do not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
Committee on Military Affairs will be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the joint resolution, and it will be read. 

The joint resolation was read; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. 

Mr. HOAR. After the words Worcester County,“ in line 9, 
I move to insert ‘‘ Massachusetts,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and 
the amendment was concurred in. x 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A joint resolution au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to furnish condemned cannon for 
a monument to the soldiers of Worcester County, Mass., who 
served in the war for the Union, to be surmounted by an eques- 
trian statue of the late Maj. Gen. Charles Devens, United States 
Volunteers.” 

EXPENDITURES IN CUBA. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I present a communication ad- 
dressed to me by the Secretary of War, transmitting a statement 
of receipts and e ditures in Cuba for the months of May and 
June, 1900, and ee cages that an appropriation of $10,000 
be made to enable the War Department to continue the prepara- 
tion of the report of expenditures in Cuba since April 30, 1900. I 
move that the communication be referred to the Committee on 
aoe ase to be considered in connection with the general 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 

` sideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in ex- 
ecutive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
_ June 17, 1902, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 16, 1902, 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 

Charles A. Blake, of South Dakota, to be register of the land office 
at Huron, S. Dak., his term having expired. (Reappointment.) 
POSTMASTERS, 

Caleb S. Brinton, to be at Carlisle, in the county of 
Cumberland and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Charles F. 
Humrich. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 1902. 

Frederick Brunhouse, to be 8 at Mechanicsburg, in 
the county of Cumberland and State of Pennsylvania, in place of 
John S. Weaver. Incumbent's commission expired January 14, 


1902. 
MEMBERS OF BOARD OF CHARITIES. 

Simon Wolf, of the District of Columbia, to be a member of the 
board of charities of the District of Columbia for the term of 
three years from July 1, 1902. (Reappointment. ) 

Charles P. Neill, of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the board of charities of the District of Columbia for the term 
of three years from July 1, 1902. (Reappointment.) 

CONSUL. 

Joseph E. Proffit, of West Virginia, to be consul of the United 
States at Pretoria, South Africa, vice Adelbert S. Hay, resigned. 
PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 

Capt. Charles E. Clark, to be advanced seven numbers in rank 
and to be a rear-admiral in the Navy, from the 16th day of June, 
1902, to take rank next after Rear-Admiral Henry Glass and to 
be an additional number in the grade of rear-admiral. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


MONDAY, June 16, 1902. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Coupen, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, June 14, was read, 
corrected, and approved. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS FOR THURSDAY NEXT ET SEQ. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of a resolution which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks for the 
present consideration of a resolution which the Clerk will report 
to the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. COOPER, chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs, submits the 
following request for unanimous consent: 

That immediately after the reading of the Journal on Thursday, June 19, 
and each day thereafter until and including Thursday, June 26, the House 
shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Uuion for the consideration of Senate bill 22%. 

That general debate on said bill shail continue for five days. 

That after Thursday, June 19, and during the continuance of this order, 
the House shall meet each day at II o'clock, and at 6 o’clock on each day a 
recess shall be taken until § o'clock for evening sessions, which evening ses- 


the House in Committee of the Whole 
with the consideration of the said bill under the 
t consideration of the text of the Senate bill for amend- 
ment shall be waived, and the Committee of the Whole shall proceed to con- 
sider, for discussion and amendment by sections the substitute amendment 
proposed by the Committee on Insular Affairs: Provided, however, That at 
any time amendments may be offered on behalf of said committee to any 
part of said substitute amendment. x 
That at4 o'clock on Speer ea June 26, the Committee of the Whole shall 


rise and report said bill amendments to the House, and there- 
te the previous question be considered as ordered upon the bill and 
pending amendments thereto, including one amendment in the nature of 


a substitute to be offered 5 minority of the Committee on Insular Af - 
fairs, to final ition without intervening motions. 
all mem speaking on said bill to ex- 


sideration of of pa or revenue bills, conference 
amendments to 


the 
the bill S. 2295 and the time for — —— same to the House by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole shall be correspo: ly extended. Such extension of 
time to apply to the debate under the five-minute rule, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say to 
the House 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The right to object is re- 
served, of course. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That this resolution has the 
unanimous approval of the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HILL. As I understand the rule, it provides for action on 
the bill without any amendment except such amendments as are 
proposed by the committee. co: 

e SPEAKER. That is not the effect of the rule at all. 

Mr. HILL. Will it be in order to move an amendment to the 
3 80 far as the coinage provisions are concerned, under 

e rule 

ae 1 EI If it is reached in Committee of the Whole, 
it wi 8 

Mr. DINSMORE. Is it not the effect of the resolution that the 
substitute shall be o only to amendments of the committee? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee, That is the way I understood it, 
and that is why I want to inquire about it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is not the effect of the rule, 
en I call the attention of the House to the phraseology 
of the 5 

That on Wednesday, June 25, the House, in Committee of the Whole, shall 
immediately proceed with the consideration of the said bill 

That is, the Senate bill— 
under the five-minute rule; that consideration of the text of the Senate bill 
for amendment shall be waived, and the Committee of the Whole shall pro- 
ceed to consider, for discussion and amendment, by sections, the substitute 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Insular Affairs, 

The effect of that is to bring the House to the immediate con- 
sideration, under the five-minute rule, of the bill the 
Committee on Insular Affairs of the House for amendment by 


sections. 

When the committee amendments are disposed of the bill shall 
be taken up and voted on at 4 o’clock. 

Provided, however, At any time amendments — be offered on behalf of 
said committee to any part of said substitute amendment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Let me ask the gentleman if 
the effect of that proposition is not to enable the Insular Commit- 
tee, if it sees fit to do so, to have amendments pending during 
the entire two days that the bill is open for amendment under 
the five-minute rule, engrossing the entire time, so that other 
amendments can not be offered. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say to 


the gentleman from Tennessee that nothing is further from the 
intention of the Committee on Insular Affairs than the course in~ 
dicated by the gentleman. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Now, then, I accept that 
statement. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Speaking for myself, as chair- 
man of the.committee, if I may be permitted to control the con- 
duct of affairs on behalf of the committee, nothing of that kind 
will be tolerated. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I accept that; therefore I 
shall not object, inasmuch as the minority members of the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs have agreed to this rule; but I do desire 


to say that there is a serious objection to a rule with this pro- 
vision, that at the end of two days, at the hour fixed by this 
rule, the bill must be reported from the Committee of the ole 
House to the House of Representatives and a vote taken. Now 

Puppa at that hour the completion of the bill has not been had 
in e Committee of the Whole; in other words, suppose that the 
committee has not completed the reading of the House bill, under 
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the five-minute rule for amendments. If the rule is agreed to, it 
must be reported, and ibly one-half of the bill not read in the 
Committee of the e under the five-minute rule. Now, that 
is not right. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say for 
the information of the gentleman from Tennessee that that view 
of the situation was all discussed in the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. There are many sections of the bill to which there will 
be no amendment offered, which is perfectly ap pparent on reading 
the bill, such as to confirm the acts of the bd ty tin appointing 
the Commission and confirming laws 8 the Commission. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have no doubt that is true. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There are, however, some sec- 
tions to which amendments will undoubtedly be offered. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I hope the consideration of 
the bill will be completed under the five-minute rule in the two 
days, but I do not believe that we should have agreed—that the 
committee should haye agreed—to a proposition which brings us 
arbitrarily toa voteat a given hour, whether we have completed the 
reading of the bill or not for amendment. But I shall not object. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The objection of the gentleman 
from Tennessee is applicable to every rule brought in here on the 
part of the Committee on Rules. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Oh, no. We ought not to 
have had a rule that did not provide for completing the reading 
of the bill under the five-minute rule. We ought to complete it. 
That is the proper Wi 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, I will say to the gentleman it is 
the unanimous opinion of the minority of the committee that two 
days under the five-minute debate, beginning at 11 o’clock in the 
8 would suffice to complete the bill by sections for amend- 
men 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Certainly. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I understood from the reading of 
the rule, and evidently several of my coll so understood, 
that no amendment 3 be allo to the at any time un- 
less offered b y members of the Insular 8 oot Is that so? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman misapprehends 


the Ce 1 
GAINES of Tennessee. Iam glad that I misunderstood it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish the gentleman would yield to me. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I Gih to say that the rea- 
son I will not object to this rule, although there is good reason, 
is because the minority members of the Insular Committee have 

agreed to accept the rule asitis. Therule,itistrue, may be used 
87 55 majority of the Committee on Insular Affairs to prevent 
any ami ent being offered which this House or individual 
members may wish, if they desire to do so, e N S entire 
two days on committee amendments. 

The rule ides that the committee may offer as an amend- 
ment to the whole bill a bill that is satisfactory to the minority 
of this House, to be voted upon, and therefore we on this side of 
the House prot pastes to offer what we believe is a fair 
solution of this proposi t has been nearly four years since 
the United States has nad ATERI of the Philippine Islands. We 
zers been governing them by military government, by arbitrary 

Repabhs cezar-like power, and this is the first opportunity that the 

can party has given in this House for us to come to a 

proposition where we can offer an amendment to govern them by 

authorities. The rule, so far as we are concerned, provides 

that we may offer our substitute; and I believe that the minority 

propositi oft the Insular Committee were correct in accepting this 

on, 

e SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution was agreed to was laid 
on the table. 

REBECCA J. TAYLOR. 


Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of | Cushma: 


the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, I present a report 
— privileged resolution No. 295, and I move that the same lie on 
table 
The Clerk read the resolution, as follows; 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of a United States of America, 


That the Secretary of War be, and is here y requested to com- 
municate to the House of tatives Vapp enia reasons for the dis- 
missal of Rebecca J. Taylor from her ed 


position in the classified service in the 
War Department, if not incompatible with the interests of the public service. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, that the resolution ae on the table. 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And on that, Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 


nae yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 109, nays 85, an- 
swered ‘‘ present” 14, not voting 143; as follows: : 


YEAS—109. 
Allen, Me. Eddy, Kahn, Rumple, 
Aplin, Emerson, Ketcham, Scott, 
ERAIN Esch, Depp. Shattuc, 
ing Evans, , Sherman. 
Black n worden 5 Lawre Sibley. 855 
urn, er, Wrenca, 
Bowersock, r, Smith: 
Brick, Foster, Vt. Smith, 8. W. 
Bristow, Gaines, W. Va. Long, Southard, 
Brown. ibaon Sperry, 
Burk, Pa. Gillet, N. Y. le, 
Burke, S. Dak. raff, Metcalf, Stevens, Minn. 
Burkett, Grosvenor, ondel, Stewart, N. J. 
B n, TOW, Moody, N. C. Stewart, N. Y. 
Calderhead, Hamilton, Moody, Oreg. Storm, 
Cannon, Haskins, Morris, Sulloway, 
Capron, Hedge, Needham, Sutherland, 
Conner, Hemenway, Olmsted, Tawney, 
Cooper, Henry, Conn. Otjen, Tompkins, Ohio 
Co £ Hepburn, Palmer, Tongaa; 
Crumpacker, Hin, Parker, Van Voorhis, 
Currier, Patterson, Pa, WV 
Doras Hopkins, Payne, Wachter, 
Dalzell. * Pearre, Warnock, 
Hull. Perkins, ‘oods, 
pax. H rset 2 Ma 
jovener, ones, Wash, 2 
Draper, oy, — ia 
NANITS—88. 
Allen, Ky. Fleming, McCleary, 
Ball, Tex, Fox, McCulloch, 
Bartlett, Gaines, Tenn. McRae, Smith, Ky. 
Be Ys Gilbert, addox, 85 
Brantley: eiae Miers In, ight, 
rantley’ ers, 
Brea: le, Hay, a Spig 
Bromwell, Henry, Moon, Stephens, Tex. 
Burleson, Hooker. orto: Swanson, 
Burnett, Howard, Randell, Tex. yer, 
Butler, Mo. Jackson, Kans. Thomas, N. C 
Sang Jo V Richardson, T anal 
on a. enn. Uni 
Clayto Kite Claude Rixey, Vandiver, 
3 ex. etree Wm. W. Robb, Wheeler. 
Cowherd, Kleberg, Ind, Wiley, 
vis, a Rucker, Williams, 
De Armond, Ruppert, Wooten, 
Dinsmore, pao Ga. a Zenor, 
Dougherty, Little, 
Edwar Sung d. 
Fitzgerald, Lioy: Shallenberger, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—14. 
Adamson, Toudensiager, Pedgett, a 
Barre a, ig 
ur; 
Gillett, Mass, Mercer, Roberts, 
NOT VOTING—143. 
Acheso: yton. Klu La. 
3 De Graffenreid, — pees 
Baboock. T glas, Fand Robertson, or 
Ball, Del. Driscoll, Lassiter, Robinson, Nebr. 
Bankh Eliott, Latimer, ussell, 
Barney, Feely, Lever, Scarborough, 
Bartholdt, Finley, . 
pars; Flood, petanen fro 
+ She n, 
Belmont, Foster, fi. Lovering, Sh 
Benton, Fowler, cAndrews, Sla: 
Blakeney, Gardner, Mich, McCall, th, Iowa 
reing, Gardner, N. J. McDermott, Smith, H. C. 
Gill, Me. Smith, Wm. Alden 
Brownlow, Glenn, McLain, Southwick, 
Brundidge, Gooch, Mahon, Sparkman, 
Hon Gordon, Mahoney, § i 
Burleigh, Graham, Marshall: Talbert, 
Butler, Green, Pa Maynard, te, 
Cal M „La. Tayler, Ohio 
Cassel, Griggs, 5 ylor, Ala. 
Clark, Hall Morgan, 
Cochran, Hanbury, Morrell, Pree 5 Hag N. Y. 
Connell, Ha M le, 
Conry, Heatwole, Madd, 
Coombs, Henry, Tex. Mutchler, Wanger, 
Cooney, Hildebrant, Naphen, Warner, 
Corliss, Holliday, eville, Watson, 
Creamer, Howell, e Weeks, 
Cromie y k pitta Williams, I. 
owley, ack, 

5 Jackson, Md. Patterson, Tenn. Wilson, 
Dahle, Jett, owers, Wright, 
Davey, La. Kehoe, Prince, oung. 
Davidson, Kern, Pugsley, 

So the motion to Ls fer —— on the table was agreed to. 
Mr. ADAMSON. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 


man from Pe: Ivania, Mr. Wax GER, and I desire to change my 
vote from ‘‘no’’ to!“ present.“ 
Mr. COOPER of Texas. Mr. S 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in his 
for his name when it should have been called? 
Mr. COOPER of Texas. I was. 
The SPEAKER. And failed to hear it? 
Mr. COOPER of Teras. I did. 


er, I desire to vote. 
seat and listening 
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JUNE 16, 


The SPEAKER. Call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. COOPER of Texas, and he 
voted “ no“ as above recorded. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in his seat, listening, and 
failed to hear hisname when it should have been called? 

Mr. SIBLEY. I was listening and failed to hear it. 

The Clerk called Mr. SIBLEY’S name, and he voted “aye” as 
above recorded. : 

The following pairs were announced: 

For the session: 

Mr. WANGER and Mr. ADAMSON. 

Mr, Dayton with Mr. MEYER of Louisiana, 

Mr. Irwin with Mr. Gooch. 

Mr. Youne@ with Mr. BENTON. 

Mr. BULL with Mr. CROWLEY. 

Mr. Wnidur with Mr. HALL. 

Mr. HEATWOLE with Mr, TATE. 

Mr. BOREING with Mr. TRIMBLE. 

Mr. RUSSELL with Mr. McCLELLAN. 

Mr. MORRELL with Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DEEMER with Mr. MuTCHLER. 
Mr. Coomss with Mr. Davey of Louisiana. 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Foster of Vermont with Mr. Pou, 

Mr. Jack with Mr. FINLEY. 

Mr. MILLER with Mr. LEVER. 

Mr. Skies with Mr. TALBERT. 

Mr. WARNER with Mr. CALDWELL. 

Mr. TIRRELL with Mr. Conry. 

Mr. ForRDNEY with Mr. BURGESS, 

Mr. McCaw with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. 

Mr. Davipson with Mr. SPARKMAN. 

Mr. GILL with Mr. SULZER. 

Mr. MARSHALL with Mr. WILSON. 

Mr. BrownLow with Mr. PIERCE. 

Mr. BARNEY with Mr. MCRAE. 

Mr. CONNELL with Mr. KLUTTZ. 

Mr. HILDEBRANT with Mr. MAYNARD. 

Mr. MANN with Mr. Jerr. 

Mr. BOUTELL with Mr. Grices. 

Mr. Henry C. Smitu with Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama, 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. DE GRAFFENREID. 

Mr. LANDis with Mr. CLARK. 

For this day: 

Mr. Warsox with Mr. WHITE. 

Mr. Tuomas of Iowa with Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. 

Mr. Manon with Mr. NEwWLANDS. 

Mr. LOVERING with Mr. NEVILLE. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD with Mr. MAHONEY, 

Mr. LITTAVER with Mr. MCLAIN. 

Mr. HowELL with Mr. LATIMER. 

Mr. Knox with Mr. MCDERMOTT. 

Mr. HoLLIDAY with Mr. LAMB. 

Mr. HavuGeEN with Mr. KERN. 

Mr. HANBURY with Mr. KEHOE. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey with Mr. GLENN, 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan with Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. DoveLas with Mr. ELLIOTT. 

Mr. CusHMAN with Mr. COONEY. 

Mr. Bates with Mr, COCHRAN. 

Mr. Bau of Delaware with Mr. BELL. 

Mr, ALEXANDER with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

Mr. OVERSTREET with Mr. RANSD ELI. 

Mr. Powers of Massachusetts with Mr. ROBINSON of Nebraska. 

Mr. PRINCE with Mr. SCARBOROUGH. 

Mr. SHELDEN with Mr. SHAFROTH. 

Mr. Wm. ALDEN SMITH with Mr. SLAYDEN, 

Mr. Mercer with Mr. Henry of Texas. 

Mr. Apams with Mr. GORDON. 

Mr. Mupp with Mr. LASSITER. 

Mr. ACHESON with Mr. BRUNDIDGE. 

Mr. Souruwick with Mr. BROUSSARD. 

Mr. BINdHAu with Mr. CREAMER. 

Mr. Corutss with Mr. FEELY. 

Mr. Suiru of Iowa with Mr. PADGETT, 

Mr. ScHIRM with Mr. Foster of Ilinois. 

Mr. BABCOCK with Mr. McANDREWS. 

On this vote: 

Mr. CREAMER with Mr. LINDSAY. 

Mr. Roserts with Mr. BELMONT. 

Mr. TAYLER of Ohio with Mr. Bow, until Wednesday. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. NAPHEN, until the 12th. 

Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania with Mr. RHEA of Virginia, until 
Thursday. 

Mr. Wens with Mr. SHEPPARD, for two weeks. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire unanimous consent to call up 
from the Speaker's table the naval appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? i 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What is the object? 

Mr. FOSS. My object is to ask unanimous consent that the 
House nonconcur in the Senate amendments and ask a confer- 


ence. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection to taking up 
these amendments. The question now is on the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois, that the House nonconcur in the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference with the Senate. Is there 
big, eee 

ere was no objection. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. Foss, Mr. 
DAYTON, and Mr. MEYER of Louisiana as conferees on the part of 
the House. 


AMENDMENTS TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION ACT. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass with an amendment Senate resolution No, 105. 

The joint resolution (S. 105) supplementing and modifying cer- 
tain . of the Indian appropriation act for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1903, was read as amended, as follows: 


In addition to the allotments in severalty to the Uintah and White River 
Utes of the Uintah Indian Reservation in the State of Utah, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall, before any of said lands are opened to disposition under 
any public land law, select and set apart for the use in common of the Indians 
of that reservation such an amount of nonirrigable grazing lands therein at 
one or more places as will subserve the reasonable requirements of said 
Indians for the grazing of live stock. 

All allotments hereafter made to Uncompahgre Indians of lands in said 
Uintah Indian Reservation shall be confined to agricultural land which can 
be irrigated, and shall be on the basis of 80 acres to each head of a family 
and 40 not allotted to Indians or used or reserved by the Government, or oc- 
cupied for school pi shall be openad to exploration, location, occupa- 
tion, and purchase under the mining laws. 

In addition to the allotment in severalty of lands in the Walker River In- 
dian Reservation in the State of Nevada, the Secretary of the Interior shall, 
before aiy of said lands are opened to disposition under any public-land law, 
select and set apart for the use in common of the In 0 t resor vation 
such an amount of nonirrigable grazing lands therein at one or more places 
ber wat eee the reasonable requirements of said Indians for the grazing 
of live s! A 

In addition to the allotments in seyeralty to the Uintah and White River 
Utes of the Uintah Indian Reservation in the State of Utah, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall, before any of said lands are opened to disposition under 
any public-land law, select and set apart for the use in common of the In- 
dians of that reservation such an amount of nonirrigable grazing lands 
therein at one or more places as will subserve the reasonable requirements 
of said Indians for ee of live stock. 

Allallotments he: ter made to Uncompahgre Indians of lands in said 
Uintah Indian Reservation shall be confined to agricultural land which can 
be irrigated, and shall be on the basis of 80 acres to each head of a famil; 
and 40 acres to each other Indian, and no more. The grazing land sel 
and set apart as aforesaid in the Uintah Indian Reservation for the use in 
common of the Indians of that reservation shall be equally open to the use 
of all Uncompahgre Indians receiving allotments in said reservation of the 
reduced area here named. 

Insofar as not otherwise specially provided, all allotments in 8 to 
Indians, outside of the Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory, shall be 
made in conformity to the provisions of the act approved February 8, 1887, 
entitled “An act to provide for the allotment of lands in severalty to Indians 
on the various sig ip ag mint and to extend the protection of the laws of the 
United States and the Territories over the Indians, and for other pu ay 
and other general acts amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto, and 
shall be subject to all the restrictions and carry all the pinas incident to 
allotments made under said act and other general acts amendatory thereof 
or supplemental thereto, 

Theitem of P 064.48 appropriated by the act which is hereby supplemented 
and modified, paid to the Uintah and White River tribes of Ute Indians 
in satisfaction of certain claims named in said act shall be paid to the In- 
dians entitled thereto without awaiting their action upon the prope allot- 
ment in severalty of lands in that reservation and the restoration of the sur- 
plus lands to the public domain. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded on the motion to sus- 
pend the rules? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I demand a second. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iask unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SHERMAN]—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I 17 the gentleman will 
recognize the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. LITTLE] to control 
the time in opposition to the motion. 

The SPE R. The time will be controlled on the one side 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SHERMAN] and on the 
other by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 

Mr. SHER Mr. Speaker, this is the same resolution that 
I attempted a week or two ago to have passed by unanimous con- 
sent, and to the consideration of which objection was made. The 
resolution relates to provisions of the Indian appropriation act, 
which were inserted as amendments in the Senate after it had 
left this House. To those provisions the House conferees ob- 
jected as a whole, and also objected to certain parts of them as 
they were finally agreed upon. But it became necessary for the 
House conferees to concede what the Senate conferees demanded 
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in order to reach an agreement, as it is frequently necessary for the 
conferees of the one House or the other to yield to those of the other. 

After the conference report had been agreed to in both Houses 
and the bill had gone to the President, a conference, at which I 
was not present, was held between certain of the conferees and the 
President of the United States, at which the President raised cer- 
tain objections to these amendments, and in order to meet the ob- 
jections of the President this resolution was prepared. It wasa 
concession by the Senate conferees and the Senate, a recession 
from the position they had taken when the amendments were 
caged passed and when the conference report was finally 
agreed to 


The resolution is so plain in its terms that I need not recite its 
rovisions. What it amounts to is this: The Senate has receded 
rom the position which it took originally and which its conferees 

thereafter took when the conferees met, and the Senate has 
agreed to this recession and now the House is asked to coincide. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What evidence have we 
that the Senate has agreed to recede? 

Mr. SHERMAN. They have passed this resolution. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Thisis a Senate resolution? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They have agreed, then, to 
recede from their amendments and this resolution? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is the position exactly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. As I understand the gen- 
tleman, the President, notwithstanding his objections to the 
Indian appropriation bill, approved it with these obnoxious pro- 
visions in it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, I think he approved it with the e ~ 
tation, if not the understanding, that this resolution would be 
past It had passed the Senate when he signed the appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Was there any contract to 
that effect? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh,certainlynot. No individual could make 
a contract for the House. I say the bill was approved with that 
expectation. The Senate had passed this resolution; and when 
the President told me he would approve the Indian appropriation 
bill, I frankly told him that I believed the House would agree to 
the resolution. I did not undertake to make any such agreement 
on 1 part of the House by any manner of means; I simply stated 
my ef. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This is the third joint resolu- 
tion, is it not, which has been passed to amend the Indian appropria- 
tion bill since it was passed? 

Mr. SHERMAN. e second, 

12 RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This is the third, if I mis- 
e not, 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; a resolution did come in here before, but 
it never passed; and it is embodied in this resolution. Resolution 
No. 2 is embodied in this. It never did pass the House. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But this is the third effort 
to amend that act? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The gentleman is right. This is the third 
effort to change the bill as originally passed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the gentleman if he can give us the assurance now that 
this is the final one? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I can give the gentleman my 
assurance that this is the last one I shall offer. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Then, as I understand it, 
this makes the bill satisfactory to the President. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understand so. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
balance of my time. ; 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will ask the gentleman if he will 
agree to an amendment in line 8, page 3, adding the word“ Okla- 


3 5 That is included in the resolution as it has 
n read. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. LITTLE] 


is 3 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, the pending resolution within itself 
is unobjectionable as far as I am concerned, and has been ex- 
plained by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SHERMAN] as I 
understand it. The original objection to the passage of this reso- 
lution, so far as it emanated from myself, was inspired by the 
hope that the President would see his way clear to veto the ap- 
propriation bill. I was encouraged in that hopo by a statement 
that appeared in one of the city papers—whether authorized or 
not I do not know—that the President was objecting to the con- 
cessions made to the lessees on the Uintah Reservation, I believe 


that the President ought to have vetoed the original bill on that 
account. I hoped that that objection, added to the provisions 
covered by this resolution, would inspire him to do that, which 
I believed to be a very proper thing for him to do. 

I believe the ratification of the leases and privileges given to 
the Florence Mining Company can not be justified on any ground. 
They haye made no investitures; they simply get that which 
ought to belong to the public generally when this reservation is 
opened. For that reason, and having no further opportunity or 
hope of securing that result, I do not feel justified in going fur- 
ther in opposition to this particular resolution. I regret very 
much that the President in his wisdom did not see proper to put 
his pungent pen against that bill and expose what I believe to be 
the infamy wrapped up in the Florence Mining Company lease 
and the Raven Mining lease. These two companies get a vast 
concession, They are practically, as I believe, one company, as 
I have been led to believe since the passage of the original bill. 
The presidents are the same, the secretaries are the same, and I 
think the companies are the same; that is, the same in interest, if 
not the same in name. I believe it is a bad precedent, I believe 
it is unholy, I believe the requirement of these leases, as I indi- 
cated before in my remarks, can be tracked with infamy from 
their very beginning up to this very morning, and I do not be- 
lieve that Congress ought to have approved the measure; and when 
it did approve the bill with these provisions in it, I believe the 
President ought to have vetoed it, and I regret he has not done so. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. soa Ne peal does not the gentleman 
know that if this reservation been thrown open, without any 
provision giving the Florence Mining Company any preferential 
rights, the Florence Mining Company being acquainted with 
the reservation property, knowing exactly what they wanted, hay- 
ing the same right to go into the reservation and make loca- 
tions as any other citizen, which locations would be unlimited 
in number, whatever is granted to it under this bill is nothing 
more than a formal concession? In other words, that the Flor- 
ence Mining Company or their agents, knowing exactly what they 
wanted to locate, would be naturally put in a better situation to 
take advantage of the provisions of this bill with respect to lo- 
cating mining claims than anybody else and would get these 640 
acres anyhow. In view of that, I want to ask the gentleman 
whether he thinks the President of the United States or this 
House ought to stand in the way of opaning a great reseryation 
like that to settlement rather than to give this company what is 
a mere formal concession to go there and locate 640 acres of land, 
which they probably would locate anyhow? 

Mr. LITTLE. Iwill be pleased to answer the gentleman, I 
will say that the very suggestion he makes is one of the strongest 
possible arguments against the policy of giving permits to pros- 
pect and locate leases on Indian reservations. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I agree with the gentleman. The leas- 
ing system is absolutely indefensible. 

r. LITTLE. Iknow thatthe gentleman agrees with me. I 
know that the gentleman agrees with me that this is as dirty as 
it can be, if he would but acknowledge it. You want the reser- 
vation open. I think it ought to be opened, and in these leases, 
as written, the very provision reserving to Congress the right to 
negotiate with these Indians upon the reservation, instead of 
giving these direct concessions by this law—I admit they are in 
possession of information they could use when the reservation is 
opened. Other people may be in possession of that information, 
but I would not give them this absolute right for more than a 
year to go in there and locate their claims in advance. If they 
have the information, which they have gotten, as I believe, in- 
famously, in a large measure, they would have to use that infor- 
mation when that reservation was opened according to the forms 
of law, and I would not give them an additional year until Oc- 
tober, 1903, to go on and further prospect that reservation and 
increase the advantages that they have over other people. 

But that question is behind us, and knowing my friend as I do 
I verily believe he agrees with me generally that these leases are 
unfortunate—that it would have been better for the reservation 
and better for the country if they had never been made—and it 
would be better for Congress if they had never been approved; 
but believing as he does, and as many do, that it would be impos- 
sible to secure the opening of this reservation and the consent of 
these Indians in y other way except by ratifying these agree- 
ments, I can see why he is willing to take the dose whether it 
tastes very well or not. That is the situation. These companies 
hold up the Government, that is what they do. We understand 
that it is impossible to secure the consent of these Indians under 
the influence of these lessees in any other way except to recognize 
their right. I would not do that. 

Tnow yield five minutes to my friend from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. S er, in addition to what 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. LITTLE] has said, I wish to 
say that I am further opposed to this bill because it will permit 
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the grazing lands in these reservations to be leased to cattle men 
or to anyone else who will lease them. We had a sample of that 
kind of work by the Secretary of the Interior in Oklahoma. The 
act of June 6, 1900, opening part of that Territory, excepted and 
Sueno; PA a ILAA ee comin perpen a 
ians, to y the i or grazing purposes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that this resolution permits the leasing of lands? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It will permit that to be done 8 
the Secretary of the Interior. He can usurp that power as he di 
in Oklahoma. It is the same language as we find in the bill of 
June 6, 1900, and the Secretary of the Interior will find the same 
authority, and we will find that these reservations set apart b 
this en to these Indians for grazing purposes will be e! 

by the same of the Interior to cattle men within sixty 
or ninety days, as they did in Oklahoma. 
Mr. S LAND. ButI call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the language of the resolution, that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall— 
Select and set apart for the use in common of the Indians— 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is the exact language which 

‘ou will find in the Oklahoma bill, and the Secretary can lease 
— Indian lands in the same way that he did those lands, and 
he will lease them to white men for grazing purposes, and to par- 
ties who should not have them, just as he did in the Oklahoma 


case. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. But it proceeds further— 
for the = common of Indians of that reservation, 222 


lands therein, at places, serve th 
requirements of said Indians for the —— ‘of live Stock. * a 
That means the ing of their own live stock. 


grazing 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. If the gentleman will turn to the 
7!!! 8 
co into this bill. e e ior con- 
strued that law to mean that he had the right to set apart agri- 
cultural lands for grazing p and to lease them for 
to two or three white men, which he did. He located this reser- 
yaon DORSA AHVO OA AUO VOTT OPSE AETIOD EAOa in that 
Oklahoma Indian reservation, ting that river for 80 miles, 
and then he leased it to two millionaire cattlemen, who have it 
in their ion to this day. 

He that over the written test of the entire Texas dele- 
gation in Congress and also in the Senate, and Senator Chilton 
and I ted the protest to him with our objections, calling 
his attention to the 1 that is in this bill here; but 
that did not deter him and did not stay his hand, and to-day that 
magnificent territory of 400,000 acres of agricultural land is in 
the possession of a few millionaire cattlemen in Oklahoma. 

I warn the gentlemen from Utah and Washi m now that if 
this resolution passes they will meet with a like in the reser- 
vations of their own States. There is no restriction upon the 
amount of land that can be set apart as grazing lands by this 
GAM ates da oe Ok ots foe BANE Seema TE te 

,000 acres sho set a or grazing purposes. 
bill the amount is unlimited. 

If the Secretary of the Interior sees fit to do so, he can set apart 
every acre of these reservations for ; but, mind 
you, the Indians will not get the grazing 
white men who want and will lease those lands, as has been the 
case, as I have stated heretofore, in Oklahoma. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Inthe Oklahoma case there was no pro- 

Vision that the Secretary of the Interior should set aside non- 
. irrigable lands. 

{ Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That said pasture lands,” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But in this bill it says nonirrigable 
lands,” which means mountain lands which can not be used for 
agricultural purposes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The Oklahoma bill used the term 
“ pasture lands,” and this says nonirrigable lands.“ Now, as 
we understood that bill of June 6, 1900, at the time it was passed, 
and as the members of Congress who protested against setting 
npari the agricultural land on Red River as pasture lands under- 

it, we did not suppose it would permit the Secretary of the 
Interior to set a the best farming lands in the country; but 
before we left Washington, before the adjournment of Congress 
in 1901, we ascertained that he intended to set apart agricultural 
lands and leave the grazing lands to be opened for settlement, and 
we framed a protest ogani the setting it apart on Red River 
adjoining Texas. But he overruled that protest and leased these 
cattlemen this agricultural land exactly where they wanted it, 
at their own instance, and I believe at their request. They took 

ion of it and have had it from that day until this. 

Not only that, but 40,000 acres of good ing land were 
set apart by him near and adjoining the town Duncan, a 
town of 2,000 inhabitants, and begining not more than a mile 


west from that town. It was ascertained by the merchants of 


purposes 
ds. It will be the | the 


that town that certain cattlemen had combined e dian a for the 
purpose of ing that 40,000 acres. These m ts raised a 
common fund and presented a bid themselves. They bid more 
than the cattlemen for the land. They have now leased it out to 
farmers for farming purposes. These lands were agricultural 
lands and the very best land in that part of the reservation. 

These farmers now have it, and the citizens of that town, the 
merchants and business men of the town of Duncan, were forced 
to lease these lands to prevent having a cow pasture in front of 
the town. Here isa with the same provision as that bill, 
that will it the Secretary of the Interior, under the guise of 
turning the land over to the Indians for grazing purposes, to 
leese every inch of these Utah and Washington Indian reserva- 
tions to cattlemen or sheepmen for grazing purposes. I warn 
the gentlemen from Utah and from Washington that the same 
may be their fate. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
agreeing to the resolution with the amendment incorporated 

erein, 

The question was taken, and (in the opinion of the Chair, two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the rules were suspended, 
and the resolution was passed. 


PENSION OF REMARRIED WIDOWS. 


Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, I ask to take up the bill 12141, to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill. 

The SPEAKER, The 12 from Indiana, by direction of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, moves to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12141) to amend an act entitled “An act amending section 4708 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, in relation to pensions to re- 
married widows,” approved March 3, 1901. 

Beit ee etc., tex ene of the laws of pe United States gov- 
9 Army and Navy pensions, be, and the same is, amended 


sister en to pension shall not her right to such on to 
such marriage toe dans DAAE NE A DEADET cation 
on of any Wy ent mother, 

or en sister having a pension — a T 
ever, any widow who was the lawful wife of any officer or man 
or other in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States, as 
„2, and $ of section 4693 of the Revised Statutes of 

e 


od of his service in any war, and whose 
r be on the pension roll because of 
ury ved or disease con- 
in military or naval seryice, W name has been or shall 
Perot otoo COPRA EON said pension roll by reason of her marriage to an- 
other person who since died or shall hereafter die, or from whom she has 
been heretofore or shall be hereafter divorced, upon her own application and 
without fault on her 2 if she is without means of su other than 
her daily labor, as de by the acts of June 27, 1890, and y 9, 1900, shall 
be enti: . laced on the on roll at the rate now 
ded for widows by the of 5 1802. h 8, 1878. and March 19, 
such commence from date of the filing of her application 
val ot this act: And provided further, 
here widow is already in receipt of a pension from the United 
States she shall not be entitled to restoration under this act: And i 
Further, That where the pension of said widow on her second or su uent 
has accrued toa h or idiotic or a child or children un- 
der the of 16 8 shall not be entitled to restoration under this act 
unless said — or idiotic child, or child or children under 16 years of age, 
be then a member or members of her family and cared for by her, and upon 
restoration sald child or chil- 


of said widow the payment of pension to 


S. 3. t ns claim nt or other person shall be entitlod to receive 
— 2 compensation for — — in making application for pension under this 


The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Iwould like to ask the gentleman 
what 5 object of the bill. It is a very long bill, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. The act of March 8, 1901 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee demands a 


second. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent that a sec- 
ond may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that a second may be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the act of March 8, 1901, 
attempted to place all remarried widows of soldiers who had drawn 
pensions who were the wives of soldiers during the soldiers’ service 
when they became widows in upon the pension roll. It was 
found in execution of the law there were two classes excluded 
that were meant to be included when the act was The 
two classes are, first, if saree the period of second widowhood 
there were minor children who drew a pension of $2 a month 
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during their minority, they are excluded from this act, although 
they are widows and dependent. The p of this act is to 
amend the act of 1901, so that the widow who was the wife of the 
soldier during his service, notwithstanding the minor children 
may have drawn a pension for a time. may, if she is now in ne- 
cessitous circumstances, be placed on the ion roll the same as 
other widows. The purpose of this law is not to grant any new 
right. It only allows all widows who were the war wives, if again 
widows, to be relieved notwithstanding re: jage. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Now, what provision is there in 
this bill which says that she must bein dependent circumstances? 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. The only amendment we propose is 
that any widow who was the living wife of any officer or enlisted 
man in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, etc., in the United 
States. Now we add officer, enlisted man, or other person in the 
Amy, Navy, etc. It simply brings in the widow, notwithstand- 
ing the children may have drawn pensions. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will my friend please read that 

art of the bill—I have not one, and no one about me seems to 
fae a copy—which says that the widow on the second occasion 
must be in necessitous circumstances to be eligible to this pension? 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. If I had the act of March 3, 1901, I 
could do so. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. She may marry a millionaire, and 
because she becomes a widow a second time she is eligible to 
pension. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. This is simply the general law. Be- 
sides, the act of March 3, 1901, was passed on the theory that a 
woman who stayed at home and cared for the family, kept the chil- 
dren together, awaiting news from the battlefields of the South, 
was doing as great and patriotic an act as her husband who was 
re souer, and has as good a standing for pension as the soldier 

self. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Suppose thatshe marries a second 
time, and she marries an absolutely rich man, and he dies and 
leaves her rich. Now, under this law what is to prevent her from 
obtaining a pension the same as if she were dependent? 

Mr. of Indiana. Under the general law she is pre- 
cluded, and I think by the terms of this bill—I will read the bill a 
little later as to that provision—but so far as I am concerned, I 
would not care if the woman who stayed at home and endured 
the hardships while her husband was in the service; I would not 
care if she was as rich as Croesus, I would give her the pension. 
The law does not consider the financial condition of a soldier un- 
der ay law, and I think should not in the case of the war 
wife. shonld have a standing of her own. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I do not think the Government 
owes her a cent or ought to pay her a cent. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, I think no such condition as the gentle- 
man from Tennessee suggests can arise. In the first place, if she 
was pensioned originally because of the death of her husband, 
caused by his service, the pension would only be the small pen- 
sion of a widow under those circumstances. she is pensioned 
as a dependent in the first instance, it would be only $100 a year. 
as I understand the law. It only reinstates her for the 
amount, in any event, and as for the large amount, if she has an 


moors beyond $250 a year, she could not be pensioned under this 


W. 

. Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. The gentleman from Ohio says 
she is pensioned in any event.” I hope the gentleman does not 
mean to state exactly that. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I did not say she was pensioned in any 
event. I said in anyevent she would only be pensioned for the 
amount she was 88 in the former adjudication, and if she 
had an income of more than $250 a year this law would not rein- 
state her at any sum. 

Mr. G. of Tennessee. One more question—and the gen- 
tleman from Indiana knows that I am sincere in my questions 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Certainly. 


e 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Is there anything in the existing | (oi; 


law or the proposed law preventing the widow of a soldier, who 
is a second time a widow, although she may be independent, al- 
though she may be rich upon the death of her second husband, is 
there 5 gn here to prevent her from receiving a pension un- 
der this bill or in the existing law, as much so as a widow whois 
absolutel mniless? 

Mr. M of Indiana. Simply the provision of the general 
law, unless I find the provision in the present bill. This law pro- 
vides as a cure for that 
shall be dropped from the pension roll. The act of 1901 provides 
that if she again becomes a widow by the death of her husband, 
or if she is divorced without any fault on ner or she may be 

on the pension roll as she was before. t is the general 

W. It simply replaces her as she was before. : 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Under 5 suppose the 
widow of a soldier is absolutely independent, is she pensionable? 


rovision that if the widow remarries she | ! 


Mr. MIERS of Indiana. If her husband died of disease or 
wounds which occurred in the service, from injuries received in 
the service, she would be pensionable at the rate of $12 a month 
if he was a private, $14 if he was a lieutenant, and $17 if a cap- 
tain, etc. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Suppose she married a millionaire? 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. If her husband died of disease in- 
8 injury received in the line of service, she would be pen- 
sionable. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. If he died and left her a million- 
aire, she is pensionable? 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Yes; and so is any widow if her hus- 
band died of disease incurred or inj received. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. And this law continues that law? 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Provided she becomes a widow and 
ai his wife during the time of his service, yes, sir; and should 

o it. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. I will yield tothe gentleman. 

Does this 


Mr. LACEY. amendment cover this case: 
Where a widow otherwise eligible has never been put on the pen- 
sion roll by reason of failure to furnish thé ony, and after 


remarriage her second husband died, can she now be restored or 
placed on the pension roll, where she never was? 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Not under the act of March 3, 1901, 
but this bill is for that tore 

Mr. GROSVENOR. legislation is now complete. 

Mr. LACEY. Well, now, as to the minor and helpless child 
Oo a netar been placed on the roll—does the bill cover that 
class? i 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. No. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Indiana to the fact that when the Chair asked 
him if there was any amendment to the bill the gentleman said 
no. The Chair finds on page 3, section 2, line 14, a committee 
amendment, and the Chair thinks that possibly the gentleman 
overlooked it. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the Chair is right; I did 
va a it for the moment. 


Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
one question. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LOUD. At the top of Page 2 you have provided that any 
widow who was the lawful wife of any officer or enlisted man 


rit cant in the Army. Why do you put in the words 
N a? 
Mr. of Indiana, Let me read a little from the report: 


Upon hp adiadiostion of oiris arising Todar tla awot March 8, 1901, it 
was found that the words “‘of any officer or enlisted man in the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corpsof the United States” excluded from the benefits of that ast 
a very worthy class of widows, namely, the widows of those mentioned in 

phs 2 and 3 of section 4003, Revised Statutes, which paragraphs read 


f $ 
5 ee The persons entitled as beneficiaries under section 40% are as 
‘ollows: 5 
* s * * s * * 
“Second. Any master serving on a gunboat, or any pilot, engineer, sailor, 
or other person not ‘ly mustered, 88 gunboat or war 
vessel of the United 5 by any wound or injury 9 or 
rwise inca) a in the line · of duty, for procuring his 
man r. 
5 Any person not an enlisted soldier in the Army, serving for the 
hengissa member of the militia of any State, parraad ba A officer 
ted States, or who volunteered f bei serve withany 


or the time to 
re ly o military or naval force of the United States, or who 


rarily rendering service, be 

ul issue prior to the 4th day of July, 1874.” 

master of oes onplik tie, Waa waa te 

n. of a gunboat, or etc., who was 

wife of such person daring the war es the rebellion ond who died of is 
an 

naval force of the United States, and who was u 

r 3 e to restoration to the roll under 

3, 1901, for the reason that the act pa paag included only the widows of offi- 


5 e United States, as 
mentioned in paragra ph 1 of section 4693. 
omission the bill proposes to amend said act of March 8, 
4of said bill, in line 13, the words “or other per- 
3 as decribed In agd by inserting 
an 5 0 

of the Revised Statutes of the United States.” -> 
Another class of widows was deprived from the benefits of the act of March 
the pension roll 


e actof March 


8, 1901, „those who and had never been on 
by of ions of the act of March 3, 1865. 
The organic act o ves to the widow of a soldier a clear title 


£ July 14,1862, gi 

to pension from the date of the death of her husband to the date of her re- 
vided that in the case of the remar- 

a widow without any payment of pension to her to which she might 
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have been entitled, 
the date of the den 
This act of March 3, 1865, applied no matter whether the widow had or had 
not a claim pending at the time of her remarriage. 
In order rovide for this class of widows, a new section has been added 
1 ‘h 3, 1901, as provided for on page 3, from lines 9 to 15, which 
as follows: 


nsion for the minor child or children shall begin from 
of the soldier. 


thstanding this repeat of the act of March these widows can 
not now apply for pension from the date of death of their husbands to the 
date of their remarriage, for the reason that a pensionable period does not 
—_ — having been paid to the minor child or children from the sol- 

Up to June 30, 1901, but 3,258 applications had beed filed under the act of 
March 3, 1901, and of this number quite a large percentage was rejected ow- 
iy the omissions in said act which this bill proposes to correct. 

e bill is reported back with the recommendation that it pass after the 
same shall haye been amended as follows: 

On page 8, in line 10, after the word of,“ insert the words wounds, inju- 
ries, or.’ 

Now, under the act of March 3, 1901, the widow of any person 
serving on a gunboat as pilot, engineer, etc., was not included in 
that language, so the Commissioner of Pensions held. The pur- 

here is to include that class of widows on the same foot- 
ing, because of the fact that their husbands received their inju- 
ries or died by reason of wounds in the line of service. We 
thought such a widow just as meritorious as other widows who 
had been included. Such widows are recognized under other sec- 
tions of the law, and we thought that the war widow—the wife 
of the soldier while he was in the service—ought to be included 
as well as the others. That is the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. LOUD, Does the gentleman contend that this bill applies 
only to the widows of those killed in the service? 

. MIERS of Indiana. Unless they were mustered. There 
is a class of widows under the general law who have not re- 
married recdving pennon, although their husbands were not 
actually mustered, by reason of section 4693 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as set out in the report, who are entitled to and do draw pen- 
sions. This bill will apply to them, and the original act of March 
3, 1901, meant to include them. But when we come to apply that 
law we find by the language used in the act of 1901 she is excluded, 
and we seek to put her on the same footing with the other widows 
who were wives at the time the service of the soldier was rendered. 

Mr. LOUD. Iwill ask my question again, as the gentleman 
did not understand it. He assumes that this act applies only to 
the widows of those killed in battle. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. I do not assume that; but under the 
present law, where there was no actual muster, it made no dif- 
ference whether the husband was killed in the line of battle or 
while in action on a gunboat or in service as a pilot, engineer, 
etc., the widow draws a pension. We are now seeking to amend 
the existing law so that if the husband was in the line of service, 
although not actually mustered in, and was killed, the widow 
shall be placed upon the same footing as all other widows under 
ihe general law, and shall be restored to the pension roll. That 
is all that this bill does. 

Mr. LOUD. IfI understand the gentleman's answer, then, in 
order to take in a few the committee has brought in a bill here 
broad enough to take in everybody. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. The law of March 3, 1901, undertook 
to take in all the widows who had been wives during the service 
of their husbands. 

Mr. LOUD. Widows of officers and enlisted men. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Yes. But when the Commissioner 
came to apply the act of March 3, 1901, he holds that she is not 
included. Section 4693 we thought ought to apply to such as 
again become widows, in view of the fact that that section gives 
such widows before they are remarried a pensionable standing, 
and they being excluded unless this amendment be made, the 
law now excludes a widow who had been the wife during the 
service of her hasband, although that husband was killed in 
battle. Under the existing law such a widow is not entitled to 
be placed back on the pension roll. We have undertaken to place 
back on the pension roll all women who were the wives of soldiers 
during their service. 

Mr. LOUD. Not only soldiers, but teamsters, carpenters, etc. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. No, sir. i 
A Mr. LOUD. Iam willing to contest that point with the gen- 

eman. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Section 4693 does not put the widows 
of teamsters on the pension roll. It does not place anyone on the 
pension roll except those mentioned in the section, and that sec- 
tion is quoted in the report, and the committee desires that the 
war wives shall be entitled to the benefits of section 4693. 


Mr. LOUD. But the language is qanita in the report, and it 


is no qualified in the bill. Itis the bill that is to become a law, 
not the 7 


report. 3 
89 MIERS of Indiana. We do make the qualification in the 


Mr. LOUD. Where is it? I would like to find it. I would 
like the gentleman to explain to the House who may be included 
by the lan ‘any other ponni 3> 

Mr. RS of Indiana, ask the gentleman to read section 
4708, as recited in the bill. 
The remarriage of any widow, dependent mother. or d 


titled to pension shall not bar her right to such pension 
re „Whether an application therefor was 


dent sister en- 
the date of her 
mar but th marriage of wid d og ts hee G rap 
but on re. e or an ow, dependent mo * 
pendent sister having a pension such pension shall conse. i rs 

That is the law. 

Mr. LOUD. Now read the proviso. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana (reading): 


Provided, however, That any widow who was the lawful wife of any officer 
or enlisted man or other person in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the 
United States, as described in phs 1, 2, and 3 of section 4693 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, during the period of his service in any 
war, and whose name was placed or shall hereafter be placed on the pension 
roll because of her husband's death as the result of wound or injury received 
or disease con: in such military or naval service and whose name has 
been or shall hereafter be aropped from said pension roll by reason of her 
marriage to another person who has since died or shall he: ter die, or from 
whom she has been heretofore or shall be hereafter divorced, upon her own 
application and without fault on her part, and if she is without means of 
support— 

That answers the question of the gentleman from Tennesseo 
[Mr. Games], which I was not able to answer at the moment 


uer than her daily labor, as defined by the acts of June 27, 1890, and May 9, 


a eek that this bill applies only to such as are dependent as defined 
y law. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Where is that? From what part 
of the bill is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Page 2, line 14, and the following 
lines: 16, 17, and 18. 

9, 1900, shall be entitled to have h me again placed 
3 provided tor widows by the acts of July 14, Te March 
8, 1873, and March 19, 1886. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. What is the number of the bill 
the gentleman is reading? 

a. MIERS of Indiana. No. 12141; the bill now being con- 
sidered. 

Mr. LOUD. Let me ask the gentleman to refer back to line 7, 
and define what the words ‘‘shall hereafter’? mean where they 
Sei in the line as “shall hereafter be placed on the pension 
roll?” i 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Now, to illustrate: A widow who re- 
married before she was placed on the pension roll is entitled to a 
pension during the porod of her widowhood, if she was a war 
widow, and is placed on the pension roll during the period that 
she was entitled to, whether that was six months or six years. If 
she is now placed on the roll under that section, she will be en- 
titled to her pension by reason of the fact that she was a widow 
during the service, if this bill passes. 

Mr. LOUD. Wel, I thought I understood the section. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. In other words, as I said a moment 
ago, we intend to make it broad enough to put all the women who, 
were wives during the service on the same plain as if they had 
not remarried, provided they are widows and dependent. Any 
other wife, the wife of a soldier who was not a wife during the 
war, if she remarries is out, but if she was the wife during the 
service and then remarries she is entitled to go back on the roll 
by reason of the terms of this bill. This bill has nothing covered 
in it, and but the one purpose, and, I submit, is most meritorious. 

Mr. LOUD. Now, Mr. S er, it is very hard to understand 
a bill of this kind or a bill of any kind from a casual reading from 
the desk. Hence I have questioned the gentleman who has charge 
of this bill as closely as I could in order that I might understand 
what he understands this bill to mean. I can not pace any other 
construction upon this bill, after hearing the gentleman explain 
it, line by line almost, than that this proviso here, as explained 
by him, in line 7, refers to any widow hereafter placed on the 
pension roll who is the widow of any other person, and I do not 
believe there is a person in the world who can take that section 
and place any other construction than that upon it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman per- 


mit me? 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LOUD. Yes 


Mr. RAY of New York. The gentleman is under a misappre- 
hension. i 

Mr. LOUD. I hope so. 

Mr. RAY of New York. If he will listen to me, I think I can 
make this matter to plain to him, Under the pension law as it 
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stands the widows of the enlisted officers and men of the Navy 
and privates of the Army may draw a pension under certain con- 
ditions, provided the husband was killed in the service or died of 
disease or disability contracted in the service. If they remarry 
they lose their pension or right to a pension, as the case may be. 
In addition to that the general law included and includes another 
class of widows, to wit, the widows of masters of gunboats, 
pilots, engineers, or sailors or other persons not regularly mus- 
tered—now mind, not mustered—serving upon any gunboat and 
disabled by wound or injury received or otherwise incapacitated 
while in the line of duty. 

Now, the words other persons“ refer explicitly to those who 
were in the service, who were as a rule entitled to be but had 
not been regularly mustered, and they were incapacitated in the 
line of duty while acting as a soldier, doing the duty of a soldier, 
or a similar duty as mentioned. Now, when the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions in 1900, I think it was, reported their bill for 
the restoration to the pension roll of the widows who had re- 
married, they did include by the language of the bill the widows 
of those regularly enlisted and mustered, but by an inadvertence 
they left out certain remarried widows, those who were entitled 
to pensions by reason of being the widow of a man not regularly 
mustered but who was disabled or wounded while in the actual 
service of his country, viz, widows of masters of gunboats, pilots, 
engineers, etc., as described by me, and the reason for writing 
that in the law originally was that a great many soldiers and 
sailors went into the service and performed duties, but it so hap- 
pened that they were not at a place where they could be mus- 
tered. Some of them were killed, some of them were wounded 
before they were mustered into the service, and it included an- 
other class of people, namely, the widows of masters, pilots, en- 
gineers, etc.; and an illustration of one class we had up at Gettys- 
burg—I believe it not to be merely traditional—the case of a man 
like John Burns—— 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, I am afraid my time is about run 


out. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. Sup- 
pose the man shouldered his musket and went into battle, and 
suppose he was shot down while fighting for his country. His 
widow would be included under the general law. So if injured 
and he died as the result of his wounds—— 

Mr. LOUD. Ido not care anything about that. The worthy 
cases ought to be taken in, but everybody should not be taken in. 

Mr. RAY of New York. This bill will not take in everybody. 

Mr. LOUD. I think it will. 

Mr. RAY of New York. It will only take in the widows of 
those men who were wounded or disabled while actually fighting 
for their country or who received disabilities in service, and they 
are included because there were cases where they did the duty of 
a soldier before they were mustered in or were in discharge of 
duties not requiring a muster. I appeal to the gentleman from 
Indiana if I have not stated the case 8 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Yes. Now, if the gentleman from 
California will allow me 

Mr. LOUD. I have only two or three minutes remaining. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. This has been administered by the 
Commissioner of Pensions for two years. Neither he nor any- 
one else claims that it will take in everybody, but he simply 
claims that it excludes those who might be drawing pensions 
under the other section. 

Mr. LOUD. Will the gentleman show me the present law that 
uses the words ‘‘ any other person?” If he had shown me that a 
long time ago I would not have raised any objection. But no; 
the gentleman refers to the law which says: 

Any master serving on a gunboat, or any pilot, engineer, sailor, or other 
person not regularly mustered— 

That enumerates them. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Read right on— 
whe Tai ot the United Siete, AEETIS by sey MONA DE IAAT remitted 
or otherwise. 

Mr. LOUD. That is your present law, yes; and you propose to 
go beyond that. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. No: that does not apply to the widow 
of such a man. and we simply make it apply to her. If the law is 
to apply to any person who was not mustered, if the husband died 
in the line of service, what is the use of mentioning boats, 
pilots, or engineers, and so forth? Why not simply say the widow 
of any person who died in the line of service, and so forth? 

Mr. LOUD. One of the first questions I asked the gentleman 
was if this applied to any other e of persons than those whose 
husbands died in the service, and the gentleman said yes.“ 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. I said no.“ 

Mr. LOUD, That is where the gentleman misled me. He said 


ee es.” 
Nr. MIERS of Indiana. I said “no.” 


Mr. LOUD. I hope the gentleman will look at his remarks, 
because I was paying close attention, and that is the way I un- 
derstood him. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; and if 
I said “ yes,” then I beg leave to revise my remarks. 


Mr. LOUD. Because I am very free to say that I do not care 
how a person was killed, whether he was regularly mustered or 
not. Hence that was one of the first questions I asked, and the 
gentleman went on to say ‘‘ yes.” 

4 Mr. MIERS of Indiana. am very sorry if I misled the gen- 
eman. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Did you use the words “ killed in the 
service?” 

Mr. LOUD. Yes. 

Mr. RAY of New York. That would be incorrect. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. LOUD. Or who died as the result of it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Either killed in the service or who 
lost his life because of disabilities contracted in the service, 
either disease or wounds. 

Mr. LOUD. Idid notask the gentleman the whole question, 
but he understood the question evidently. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I do not think he understood your 
meaning. 

Mr. LOUD. If that was the intent of the law, that is what I 
wanted to find out. I will say that I have no objection to pen- 
sioning anybody who lost his life as the result of the service, 
whether re rly mustered in or not. č 

Mr. RAY of New York. Iwill pledge the gentleman my honor 
as a gentleman and a h ie that this bill will not go her 
than the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Mrs] has stated, and 
as I, too, have stated it. Itis designed to restore those entitled 
but for a remarriage and limits the restoration to those whose in- 
come does not exceed $250 per year, as I read and understand it. 
It goes no further. 

Mr. LOUD. Well, I hope not. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Indiana has stated, and the distinguished jurist and member from 
the State of New York [Mr. Ray] has just stated, that this bill 
could not poen go any further than it already goes. That is 
too true, Mr. Speaker. The gentleman from Indiana has stated 
that it takes in all the widows, Whether they are millionaires or 


pauper, 
r. MIERS of Indiana. Oh, no. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. That is the language of the gen- 
tleman. Iwill go by the Official Reporter's notes of the state- 
ment, and I think they will bear me out. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. I said so far as I was concerned I 
would be mee that it should go that far, but this bill does not. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is what the gentleman said—that 
he would be willing. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. The gentleman, then, would be 
mmg to pension the widow of a soldier of the Army of the 
United States, even though she herself was a millionaire. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. I would to the same extent that her 
husband if he had lived would be entitled to a pension. If a sol- 
dier received an injury, he is given a pension. Now, if his widow 
fought at the other end of the line, and took care of the family, 
and waited for the returns from the battle field, I would place her 
on the same footing, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Then, I am not surprised that the 
pension question is one that agitates the public mind of this whole 
country. Nobody objects—I am sure I do not, nor is there a man 
in this Honse or out of it who objects—to a dependent soldier or 
a dependent widow of an honorably discharged soldier drawing a 
pension—not one. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman allow me to in- 
terrupt him? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. No: I have not time to yield fur- 
ther. Here, Mr. Speaker, is the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana saying that he is willing to increase the pension roll, not- 
withstanding the fact that there are thousands and thousands of , 
persons who are justly entitled to pensions who are not pensioned 
at all. Why one man has been kicked out of the Pension Office 
because he tried to keep the pension list down and make it a roll 
of honor and keep it to just limits, and sent clear out of the coun- 
try, and yet here is the distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
standing upon the Democratic side of the House saying that he 
is willing to agree to pension a widow who in her own right and 
title is a millionaire. At the same time we have widows above 
the Ohio and below it who have no pension at all, and who are 
knocking Friday after Friday and day after day and year after 
year to get their pensions given to them by Congress or to get an 
inadequate pension raised 5 5 the standard it should be raised. 

Mr. MIE of Indiana. ill the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. No; Idecline to yield. Ihave not 


nor to those w 
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time. Now then, Mr. 3 I appeared before this same com- 
mittee from which this bi 

voluntary arrangement made with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BROMWELL], when we were to take up the question of increasing 
the limit, which is N of the Mexican pension law, but 
I got no hearing. The distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
said over two years ago, upon the floor of this House, that he was 
in favor of increasing the rates allowed to the old Mexican sol- 
dier. Yet the distinguished gentleman knows that only those 
who have been stricken from the roll have been restored, and the 
law stands unchanged by this Congress. 

The Senate bill was sent here by the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Jones], and it sleeps in the committee of 
which the distinguished son of Indiana is an honored member. 
Nothing has been done with that, nothing has been done with 
the bill I introduced along the same line, and I was not given 
even a chance to be heard. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman allow me to be 
heard there? 


Mr. NORTON. That is not in our committee. 
Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Thatis before the Committee on Pen- 


sions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana will wait until 
consent is given for him to interrupt the gentleman speaking. 

Mr, GAINES of Tennessee. I por to the gentleman. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, Your is pending before the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. GAINESof Tennessee. Tes, Mr. Speaker, it is“ pending.” 
It is sleeping in its pendency. It is sound asleep, and I am trying 


to get my Democratic ds—— 
£: MIERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman should 
distinguish between the Committee on Pensions and the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. His bill is before another committee. 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Where is it sleeping? 
Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Mr. LOUDENSLAGER is chairman of 
the Committee on Pensions. Why are you abusing my com- 


mittee? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. If you are not guilty, I will take 
it all back. I am beating along the bushes ose. I went 
before the latter committee, and they were too y pensioning 


other widows to attention to those who were penniless. Iwas 
denied a hearing for the penniless old Mexican soldier, tot- 
tering about the brink of the grave, possibly a Lar sip grave, 
and yet they were and they are denied a hearing. old Mexi- 
can soldier is denied a hearing in this great Congress, and yet the 
distinguished gentleman would pass a law ioning million- 
aires. ng fpr I believe, now corrects the statement and says 
that this bill does not so provide. If it did I should vote against 
it. But, Mr. Speaker, I say that it is time for Congress to call a 
halt upon the pensioning of those who are not disabled and de- 
pendent. Among our earliest pension laws vision was made 
not to pension those who simply were wo , but those who 
were incapable of making a living, and now it has got to be that 
simply because a woman is a widow of a soldier of a war fi 
ons aro a ess of her temporal affairs, she is pensi ; 
and I take it the same thing would apply to the soldier himself. 

Now. the law which my friend from Indiana and my friend 
from New York and other members of the House by their silence 
on this occasion advocate here is to provide a pension for those 
who, although being disabled or wounded, are absolutely able to 
live without it, w for those who were not only wounded and 
disabled by their wounds, but in old age are practically apan the 
paupers’ list, nothing or insufficient amounts are provid 

In the name of economy, in the name of justice, in the name 
of the soldier himself, who would have the pension roll a roll of 
honor instead of being, as it is, one of suspicion, who would 
have economy administered and absolute justice, I do say that I 
do not believe from what has been said and what has been done 
that absolute justice is meted out to those who are pensioned 
smi are denied an adequate pension of the Mexican 

ers. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill with the amendments. 

The question was taken, and (in the opinion of the Chair two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the rules were suspended 
and the bill was passed. 


PENSIONS OF MAIMED EX-SOLDIERS. 


Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. r, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, I up the bill (S. 4850) to increase the 
pensions of those who have lost limbs in the military or naval 
ae a e 
an t the es suspen: am pro 
by the committee be adopted, and the bill 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Hampshire, by 
direction of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, calls up the bill 
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S. 4850, and moves that the rules be suspended, the adoption of 
amendments reported by the committee, and the e of 
the bill as recommended. The Chair will here state that it is not 
the duty of the Chair to ask if a second is demanded. It is the 
privilege of any member to demand a second. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act all persons 
on the pension roll, and all persons hereafter nted a pension, who, while 
n the military or naval service of the United States and in the line of ee, 
es, or disease originating F tec to A 
d or one 5 bled in 


— Ar ai 
per month; that all . ae who, in like manner, sha 

t the hip joint, or so near the shoulder or hip 
such a condition as to 


revent the use of an 
shall receive a pension at the 


the rate of $100 per month: ided, however, That 
construed as to reduce any pension under any act, 


all who served one year or more in 
the United States, and who, under the act approved 


rson, 

AA A E E 
sur; ms 0 

an monde subsequent to the maip pe this act. 8 < 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second, 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. „ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, this is what is known as the 
maimed soldiers’ bill, with amendments proposed by the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. There are four classes of oners the 
pensions of which it is proposed to increase. First, there is a 
provision to increase bed ogee of those who have lost one hand 
or one foot, or been totally disabled in the same, from $30 to $45 
a month, or an increase of $180 a year. That was the Senate 

tion. That would take an appropriation of $605,000, in 
round numbers. There are 3.363 that class of pensioners. 
Your committee thought, while dealing fairly with that class, 
that an increase of $10 a month i of $15 a month, which 
would increase the ee from $360 to $480 a year, would be 
about as near a level as we could carry it when compared with 
other pensioners. That would be $403,000, or $200,000 less than 
the Senate provided for. 

The next is where the pensioner has lost an arm at or above 
the elbow, or a leg at or above the knee, or has been totally dis- 
abled in the same. The Senate bill provided an increase from $30 
to $60 per month. There are 2,357 of that class on the roll. The 
Senate proposition would an appropriation of $395,000. 
We thought an increase of $10 a month, or $120 a year, to that 
class of pensioners, 3 their pension $552 a , would be as 
far as we ought to go, and the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
recomm an amendment to that effect. 

The third proposition is to take those who have lost an arm at 
the shoulder joint, or a leg at the hip joint, or so near the shoul- 
der or hip joint as to prevent the use of an artificial limb. The 
Senate ition provided an increase of $180a year. There are 
1,724 of these pensioners on the roll, which would require an ap 
priation of $310,320. In that class we thought an addition of $10 
a month, increasing the ion from $540 to $660, was as far as 
we were warranted in going, and we recommend an amendment 
of that character. That makes a reduction of something over 
$104,000 in annual a iations on that class. 

The fourth provision is to increase the pension of those who lost 
one hand and one foot or have been totally disabled in the same. 
There are only 17 of these now on the rolls, and the appropriation 
is very small. ‘The difference in amount in what is for by 
the Senate bill and what is recommended by the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions is $416,530 in favor of the Government and 
against the pensioners. 

Mr. LOUD. The gentleman means between the Senate bill and 
what is proposed by the amendments by the gentleman’s com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Yes. 

Mr. LOUD. The gentleman means down to section 2. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. The aggregate of appropriation in the Sen- 
ate bill would be $1,314,696. 

Mr. LOUD. Per annum? 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Yes; that would be the increase under the 
Senate provision. Ours is an increase of $898,176, making a dif- 
ference of $416,520. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman, in making the estimate of the 
decrease, does not include section 2? 


VP 
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Mr. SULLOWAY. No; lam 


coming to that. There is one 
little feature of this bill that I did not mention. They who have 


lost both hands now receive $100 per month. There are seven or 
eight left who have lost both feet. Those are recei $72 per 
month; and while the proposition was to increase all of 
the maimed gy a? od committee thought and recommend 
that the pension for those who have lost both feet should be in- 
creased from 872 to 8100 a month. That was a proposition not 
contained in the Senate bill. < 

Mr. LOUD. I would like to ask a question in regard to sec- 
tion 2. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Iam coming to that. 

Mr. LOUD. If it will not disturb the gentleman too much, I 
would like to ask the question now. I see that a man under the 
act of 1890 draws $12 a month, and if he is su tly dis- 
abled, becomes permanently helpless, so that he requires the pe- 
riodical attendance of some person, is entitled to $30 a month. 


Mr. SULLOWAY. He might under certain conditions, but | leg 


not quite so broad] ou state it. 

Mr. LOUD. If di ed under the general law, so as to draw 
$12 a month, and subsequently, by disease contracted in the Army 
or by old age or otherwise, he requires nursing part of the time, 
he is not entitled to 830 a month. In other words, a man under 
the act of 1890 gets a better pension under certain circumstances 
than the veteran would get under the old law. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. I do not agree to that by any manner of 


means, 

Mr. LACEY. I am asking whether that would not be the 
effect? 

Mr. SULLOWAY. I do not admit that it would be. 

Now, I want to say that 25 per cent of all the bills reported by 
our committee during this Congress for those who were soldiers 
have been bills increasing to $24, $30, or more ions of men 


as 
b. 


who were blind or paralytics or total wrecks. I want to say that 
ing the Fifty-sixth gress and the Fifty-seventh, up to this 
day, there has never been a voice lifted in this Hall against a sin- 


gle one of those claims. 

This section to which the gentleman from Iowa calls attention 
is not exactly the act of 1890. That required only ninety days’ 
service. This section requires service of a year and requires also 
an adjudication by the Pension Bureau that the soldier is a total 
wreck. In these cases the soldier is 5 a month; he is 
blind or disabled or in some way a total wreck. He comes here, 
or somebody for him, asking for a special act, and you grant it 
in every instance. 

In my judgment the estimate here is an excessive one. I do not 
believe you can to-day look over your districts, 11 and 
find in each district two men in the condition I have stated 
blind and total wrecks—for whom ya have not introduced bills 
and who have not been provided for 7 special acts. Yet this 
estimate is based upon the theory that there are 10 such men in 
each of your 300 districts. Adopting that estimate as correct for 
800 districts, and taking into consideration our reduction upon the 
Senate proposition and taking into consideration also the fact that 
the pension asked is $30 a month, we would by this proposed 
amendment add only $231,000 to the bill as it came from the Sen- 
ate. 


I believe section 2 to be very meritorious. I believe it will re- 
lieve Congress of these special acts to a very large extent. The 
bill last up will relieve us of applications that have been coming 
to us in behalf of women who were the wives of soldiers during the 
war and who have since remarried and thereby lost their pen- 
sions. We shall no longer have to deal with cases of that kind. 
Now, if this section should become a law, we shall have relieved 
the class to which I have referred. I believe it is our patriotic 
duty to adopt this legislation. I believe this ee ought 
to be granted. I hope and trust there will not be a voice or vote 
on this floor against it. 

The SPE . Does the gentleman from New Hampshire 
Mr. SuLLoway] reserve the balance of his time? 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Yessir. How much time have I remain- 

2 


g? 

The SPEAKER. Ten minutes. 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Chairman, before ä with my re- 
marks, I will ask the gentleman from New Hampshire one ques- 
tion: Who gave him the estimate of the cost of section 2? I would 
like to know where that estimate came from. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. I stated that we went on the assumption 
that there are 10 disabled old soldiers in each of the 300 Con- 
gressional districts. 

Mr. LOUD. The Pension Department has made no estimate 
of that kind? 


Mr. SULLOWAY. No sir. 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, the House of Representatives, I 
re say, is up against it. Section 2 of this act is 
to be enacted int> law for the benefit of all men who served one 


year in the Army; and presumably it takes the place of the in- 


a e ee measures which are brought up here on 
every other Friday. The gentleman from New 1 says 
that the House has time and again, without the protest of 
a single individual, cases of this character. That may be true as 


to all except myself; yet the gentleman knows that I have con- 
stantly protested and that I protest to-day. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Iam very ready to admit that fact. 

Mr. LOUD. I have stated, too, and the gentleman has heard 
me, that I do not believe any man has a claim upon the Govern- 
ment simply from the fact that he may have been a soldier. The 
denial of any such principle is with me fundamental. If a man 
has received an injury in the service of his country, then, as I 
have said many times before, I believe the whole country should 
. as far as possible for what he has 
suffered in defense of his country. The Senate bill, I will say, 
meets no objection at my hands. If a man has lost an armora 
or both arms or both legs, there is not money enough in the 
world to what has been taken away from him. But when 
you enter the field of pensioning at the rate of $30 a month every 
man who wasin the service for one year, it is something that we 
= a 2 and something that the good soldiers of this country 

o no i 

The tleman says this will cost about $230,000 a year. Sir, I 
make this assertion, that every man who was in the service for 
one year will be entitled to a pension of $30 a month for some pe- 

. SULLOWAY. 
EAKER. 


Mr. LOUD. Certainly. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Why not every soldier now at 812 a month? 
et Cag Ere Says every one of them will be pensioners at 830 a 
mon If that is e ponens, why not every one of them pensioners 
at $12 a month? t is the limit now. 

Mr. LOUD. I do not know that I fully understand the gentle- 


man. 
Mr. SULLOWAY. The proposition of the gentleman is that 


every soldier at some time reach the maximum of the amount 
of pension allowed. 
Mr. LOUD. irty dollars. 


when a man has reached the age of 65 or 70 
years the presumption is that he is entitled to $12 a month, and 


it is right, too, because he has passed that when he is able 
to work. The gentleman of course has vored to put a stop- 
paron ee e use of the words frequent and “ periodical.” 
ell, how long nt is or how long “‘ periodical” is I do 
not know. Some of them are quite long. 
Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. er— 


ertainly. 
gar SULLOWAY. Those words are as old as pension legisla- 

m. 

Mr. LOUD. Oh, I know that. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. They are well understood. 

Mr. LOUD. But they only have a construction in the minds 
of a jury, and they oftentimes differ about it. I have great sym- 
pay for the gentlemen who are agonizing for the old soldier. 

the old soldier did not have any votes, I am afraid we would 
not agonize for them quite so much. I can not tell how much 
this act will cost, but it may cost $20,000,000 a year. 

Mr. BURLESON. It probably will. 

Nr. LOUD. Now, I will say again, that any man who re- 
quires the attention of anybody, it may be once a month, it may 
be once in six months, or once in a year, under the terms of this 
law, will be entitled to a pension of $30 amonth. The gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. SuLLoway] makes a note as 
tough = were me true. Ave ae 

is the way I construe the language ‘‘ frequent and period- 
ical.” If the House wants to pass the legislation, that iy tor it 
to determine. It is a hard question on the eve of a campaign, 
too, because there is not any one of us who wants to lose the sol- 
dier vote, and it is unfortunate, to say the least, that the com- 
mittee has, just preceding the election, brought in a bill which 
embarrasses, to say the least, some members of Congress. It 
does not embarrass me any; not a particle. I shall vote against 
it. I cape have voted Lee the act 3 * poo it ex 
wrong enuncia my principles as ve here, an 
as are well known, which I think is a well-grounded principle, 
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I say, where a man has lost anything in defense of his country, 
his country should reimburse him, but where a man has served in 
the Army—we will say, in the year 1847—and in 1902, by reason 
of age, by reason of natural infirmities, requires a little attention 
once in a while, then I say it is nonsense that the Government 
can seek to reimburse him for his one year’s service by paying 
him $30 a month. 

Of course that may be perhaps an extreme illustration, but 
what the theory is that prompts legislation of this kind I can not 
see, because it replaces nothing. It does not seek to replace any- 
thing, because a man’s living forty years after the war is prima 
facie evidence that he has lost nothing in defense of the flag. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. From whom does the gentleman get his time? 

Mr. NORTON. From the chairman of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULLOWAY. I can not yield much, but I would ask that 
everyone have leave to print on this measure for ten days. 

coe SPEAKER. There is no such order of the House to that 
effect. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have listened to the gentleman 
from California. I was considerably surprised, and yet not so 
much so either, for on all occasions when he undertakes to dis- 
turb the serenity of this House or create suspicion he accuses 
his fellow-members of being afraid of the vote of their constitu- 
ents. There is something behind this measure, and there is some- 
thing in the patriotism of the American people that does not care 
for such threats as those offered by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Loup]. This bill is just, is honest, and ought to be 

The maimed soldier is the man who has suffered every 
our of his life from the very moment of his wound. 

I say here and now that the physicians and surgeous of the 
country will bear me out in the statement that any man who has 
lost an arm or leg enjoys no peace and sees no hour of rest. This 
bill is not to take $20,000,000 out of the ey the statement is 
untrue. The estimates are fair and honest and honorable, and to 
insinuate that members upon this floor are voting for this measure 
to secure votes is an insinuation against the patriotism, the 
honesty, and the ses of American citizens. [Applause.] I 
hurl back the insinuation, and I state to the gentleman, soldier as 
he was, that he must have been heartless upon the field, as he is 
heartless upon the floor, to charge that the soldier comes here 
begging you for favors. He comes here demanding only what is 

ight, and this committee have been honest and fearless in their 
orts to do the right thing. This bill will relieve Congress; yes, 
and it will not only relieve them, but it will relieve the old soldier 
who has been waiting month after month and year after year and 
going to his grave without a settlement of his case and waiting 
or the action of Congress. 

Mr. aker, I wish I had time to exploit the provisions of this 
bill. I look upon it as just and honest. A moment ago the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAINES], who has been recuperating 
his energies in the South, who has come back here to speak upon 
a measure of which he knows nothing, betrayed his ignorance by 
charging the Committee on Invalid Pensions with smothering 
bills. He said, too, that another measure which was reported by 
this same committee provided for the pensioning of millionaires. 
That is not so. It provided for the pensioning of widows having 
incomes of only $250 a yor I trust that no other man upon this 
floor will dare to open his mouth against this measure or to utter 
an insinuation that a member of Congress upon this floor has 
fallen so low as to vote away the public money for the benefit of 
undeserving men in order to secure votes. [Applause.] 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 


y colleague from Ohio [Mr. Norton] 
has well said what we all know, that these men not only suffer 
every hour of their lives, but that that suffering grows in inten- 
sity as age creepson. If you take off from the human frame an 
arm, however well it may have healed up, the agony is there, the 
memory is there, the suffering is there, and as age comes on I 
think the increase here provided is small enongh. 

But the gentleman opposes another proposition, and wishes to 
know what there is behind it that justifies the increase up to $30 
a month for men now drawing a maximum of $12 under the law 


of 1890. The provision of the bill is well drawn. It is not sub- 
po to the criticisms that my friend from California [Mr. Loup 

as made. It provides only for frequent and periodical condi- 
tions” that require an attendant. To take a soldier who fought 
for his country, and dress him and undress him and feed him and 
move him about, does not need any tterna, it seems to 
me. Ifthe disability had been incurred in line of duty, he would 
be entitled under the law, as it exists to-day, to $72 a month; al- 
geum I agree with the gentleman that there is a difference in 
the phraseology of the law, and it doubtless will have a different 
interpretation at the hands of the administering power of the 
Government. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. There are 107,000 of these cases. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I am told by the chairman of the com- 
mittee that there are 107,000 of these men. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. That were pensioned under the act of 1890.» 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Drawing now only $12 a month. Now 
the gentleman wants to know what is back of this. I will putit 
in a very few words, for I have not the eloquence, when it comes 
to talking about soldiers, that some gentlemen have, but I will 
tell you what I think is the underlying proposition. If any man 
with an honorable discharge, who bore the flag of his country to 
victory and brought it home in honor, is in such a condition that 
because of any event in his life he may become a charge upon 
charity or an inmate of the poorhouse, I believe the American 
people will justify an appropriation of money out of the public 

easury to insure that man, in all these periodical attacks of 
whatever the disease may be, that he s not be consigned to 
poverty and starvation. [Applause.] 

I believe that there is patriotism enough on both sides of the 
House to say that they resent it as a stigma and disgrace that a 
man who bore arms on either side of the great conflict, or any 
man who has been honorably discharged, shall go to the r 
house. Thank God the States of this Union have done their Taty 
on this subject, and now comes the committee with an intelligent 
report to the House of Representatives, and they have £ sred the 
House of resentatives to respond to the great heart, soul, and 

triotism of the American people. I do not believe there will 

any votes against this bill. [Applause. 

The SP. R. The gentleman from 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. 

Mr. LOUD. I yield 
nessee. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, my objection to this bill chiefly lies 
to section 2—the one that increases pensions from $12 a month 
under the act of 1890 to $30 a month simply upon the certificate 
of the board of surgeons that the pensioner requires frequent and 
periodical attendance of another person. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman in charge of the bill, or some one else who can answer, 
whether this refers to the local board or the board of surgeons 
here in the Department? 

Mr. CALDERHEAD. I think if the gentleman will read the 
bill he will find that it can only refer to the local board. 

Mr. SIMS. I so N it. Now, I want to say this: It 
has often come under my observation when persons apply for a 

nsion or an increase and were ordered for examination before a 

board it has said, Tou are entitled to $24, $30, or $36 
a month,” and when this pension application comes before the 
Pension u they give a pension of $8, $10, and $12, and then 
the applicant claims he has not been given what the local board 
recommended and wants increase by private act. 

The local boards in my country are very sympathetic, and make 
the most liberal statements in reference to the trouble, disease, 
wound, or whatever the disabilities of applicants are. I want to 
say, so far as my own country is concerned, I think it would be a 
very easy matter to convince these local boards that it takes fre- 
quent and periodical attendance when it tends to increase the 
pension from $12 to 830 a month. I think this section ought to 
go out of the bill or the bill ought to be defeated. Having heard 
the two distinguished gentlemen from Ohio, General GROSVENOR 
and Mr. Norton, upon this bill, I remember to have heard them 
heré on one memorable occasion, when the eloquence of their 
words were assed, when they were describing the utter 
helplessness of the distinguished soldier, Gen. Americus V. Rice, 
when they represented that his condition was so terrible that he 
was always suffering. They stated a condition of suffering of the 
general that almost brought tears to the eyes of the members of 
this House, and as a result of their eloquence a bill was passed 
giving him a pension of $100 a month. 

It came to my knowledge a few days afterwards that this dis- 
tinguished soldier was drawing a salary exceeding $2,000 a year 
at that very time as an employee in the Census Office. It was rep- 
resented that his condition was such that he was absolutely un- 
able to do anything, and would need constant personal attention. 
A few weeks ago I had occasion to go to the Census Bureau for 


ew Hampshire has two 


uestion. 
ve minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
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, and was pleased to see General Rice there dis- 
is duties; not dead, and I was glad of it. Because, 
from the pathetic statements made by the two gentlemen from 
Ohio more than a yess ago, I did not think that distinguished 


some p 
charging 


soldier could live so long. I was glad to see him still able to dis- 
charge his duties. I have no objection to his being employed. 

I think that preference should be given to those who have 
served in the Army. But we ought to have the facts presented 
to us when we consider a bill. Here we found that this man was 
represented as being in such a condition that he was utterly help- 
less, and it did seem to me a little strange to see him discharging 
the important duties of an important position more than a year 
later. Now, I want to say that when we consider these appeals 
from members of Congress, and act upon them in such a way, 
with the neighborly feeling and comradeship that will exist with 
local boards, it will be a very easy matter to say that every one 
of these men who are now drawing $12 a month will need peri- 
odical and frequent personal attention of another person. I think 
this section ought to go out of the bill or the bill be defeated. I 
hope the gentleman will consent to an amendment striking out 
this section. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on nding the rules, 
agreeing to the amendments, and passing the bill as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. SIMS. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 95, noes 18. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor thereof) the rules were 
suspended and the bill as amended was passed. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent that members may have leave to print remarks in the 
RECORD on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Within what length of time? 

Mr. SIMS. _I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


HAWAIIAN SILVER. 


Mr. SOUTHARD. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill S. 2210, with the committee amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves to suspend 
the rules and pass Senate bill 2210 with sundry amendments. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2210) relating to Hawaiian silver coinage and silver certificates. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the silver coins that were coined under the 
laws of Hawaii, when the same are not mutilated or abraded below the 
standard of circulation, shall be received at the par of their face value 
in payment of all dues to the government of the Territory of Hawaii and of 
the United States, and the same shall ails oer be put into circulation, but 
they shall be recoined in the mints as Uni States coins. 

EC. 2. That when such coins have been received by either Government 
they shall be transmitted to the mint at San Francisco, in sums of not less 
than 8500, to be recoined into subsidiary silver coins of the United States, the 

mse of transportation to be paid by the United States. 
EC. 3. That any collector of customs or of internal revenue of the United 
States in the Hawaiian Islands shall, if he is so directed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, exchange standard silver coins of the United States that are 
in his custody as such collector with the Government of Hawaii, or with any 
person rma to make such exchange, for coins of the Government of Ha- 
waii, at their face value when the same are not abraded below the lawful 
standard of circulation, and the r of the United States, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to deposit suchsilver 
coins of the United States as shall be 5 the collector of customs 
or of internal revenue at Honolulu or at an vernment depository for the 


ex 


purpose of making such exchange under such regulationsas he may prescribe. 

SEC. 4. That any silver coins struck by the government of Hawaii that are 
mutilated or abraded below such standard may be presented for recoinage 
at any mint in the United States by the person ores m same, or his or 
her agents, in sums of not less than $50, and such owner shall be paid for such 
coins by the superintendent of the mint the bullion value per troy ounce of 
the fine silver they contain in standard silver coin of the United States, and 
such bullion shall be coined into subsidiary coinage of the United States. 

Sec. 5. That silver coins heretofore struck by the government of Hawaii 
shall continue to be legal tender for debts in the Territory of Hawaii, in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the Republic of Hawaii, until the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1904, and not afterwards. 

EC. 6. That any silver certificates heretofore issued by the government 
of the Hawaiian Islands, intended to be circulated as money, shall be re- 
deemed by the Territorial 8 of Hawaii on or before the Ist day of 
January, 1905, and after said date it shall be unlawful to circulate the same 
as money. 

Src. 7 That nothing in this act contained shall bind the United States to 
redeem any silver certificates issued by the goverment of Hawaii, or any 
silver coin issued by such government, except in the manner and upon the 
conditions stated in this act for the recoinage of Hawaiian sil 

Sec. 8. That the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as 1 Bos necessary, is 
hereby appropriated, from any moneys in the Treasury of the United States 
not otherwise appropriated, for 1 of the expenses of transport- 
ing said coins from the Hawaiian nds to the mint at San Francisco, and 
8 of a like amount in the subsidiary coins of the United States to the 

waiian N 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. SOUTHARD. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that a second may be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 


Mr. SOUTHARD. Mr. Speaker, this bill involves a single 
mmpie proposition. It proposes the retirement of the silver coin 
in Hawaii and its replacement by the subsidiary silver coin of 
the United States. It proposes to do for Hawaii practically what 
was done for Porto Rico in the act of March 12 or April 12, 1900. 
The conditions are somewhat different, of course. In Porto Rico 
their silyer was worth at that time only about 50 cents on the 
dollar, and the act authorized the taking of that money at 60 
cents on the dollar. 

The Hawaiian silver coinage has always circulated at par, and 
this bill provides that it shall be 3 the officers of the 
United States Treasury at par and repl: by the subsidiary 
coinage of the United States. Allof the coinage of the Hawaiian 
Islands was done under the act of 1883. All of their silver coins 
were coined during the years 1884, 1885, and 1886, and during that 
period of time about $1,000,000—I think exactly a million dollars— 
was coined in silver coin. There were 500,000 silver dollars, $350,- 
000 in half dollars, $125,000 in quarter dollars, and $25,000 in dimes, 
This constituted the total coinage of the Hawaiian Islands, and the 
proposition is, as I have already stated, to retire this silver coin- 
— — and replace it by the subsidiary silver coinage of the United 


tes. 

Mr. CKRUMPACKER. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield 
for a question? 

Mr. SOUTHARD. Certainly. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. How does the Hawaiian silver coin cir- 
culate in Hawaii—at par? 

Mr. SOUTHARD. Yes, sir; at par, and always has done so. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. If the Federal Government should re- 
ceive this coin at par and recoin it into subsidiary coin, it would 
lose how much on the dollar? 

Mr. SOUTHARD. Under the provisions of this bill there will 
be a slight gain to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Could not the Federal Government go 
into the market and buy bullion and make an equivalent amount 
of subsidiary coin for 50 per cent of the par valueof Hawaiian 
silver coin now? 

Mr. SOUTHARD, This silver coin has always circulated at 


par. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I know, but could not the Government 
now go into the market and buy bullion and coin subsidiary coin 
and save at least 50 per cent of what it would if it took the 
Hawaiian coin at and recoined it into subsidiary coin? 

Mr. SOUTHARD. Isuppose the Government could buy bul- 
lion and replace that coin more cheaply than it could by taking 
the coin at par, but it would be manifestly unfair to the people 
of the Hawaiian Islands, 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes, but will it not be manifestly un- 
fair to the people of the United States if they take this coin at 
gold par and recoin it into subsidiary coin, when they could get 
the equivalent in bullion at one-half the amount of money? 

Mr. SOUTHARD. Every dollar of this coin is circulating at 
par and is a legal tender in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Who madeit a legal tender? 

Mr. SOUTHARD. The government of Hawaii. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, What relation does the United States 
bear toward it? 

Mr. SOUTHARD. The United States Government has become 
ee no further than it assumed responsibility in the or- 
ganic act. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Did it provide for the maintenance of 
the Hawaiian silver coin on a par with gold? 

Mr. SOUTHARD. It does not expressly, but the Hawaiian sil- 
ver coin is maintained at a par value with gold. 

Ret CRUMPAOKER. Does the act of 8 make it legal 

nder? i 

Mr. SOUTHARD. No further than that they are legal tender 
by reason of circulating at par in Hawaii. The act of Congress 
does not make the coins of Hawaii legal tender. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do not see why we should take these 
coins at par and recoin them into subsidiary coin when we could 
make the equivalent amount of money by buying bullion. It 
would be a generous act to Hawaii, I admit, but directly against 
the interests of the ple of the United States. 

Mr. SOUTHARD. t me ask the gentleman a question. 
Would the United States take a single dollar of Hawaiian money 
and replace it with less than the value of that which it took? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. What is the object of taking it if it will 
circulate in Hawaii on a par with gold? What is the object of it? 
Mr. SOUTHARD. I will state two or three objects. One ob- 
ject is to have a uniform currency. Another object is that while 
favorable conditions exist to-day, they may not always remain as 
they are in the Hawaiian Islands. It is something that is uni- 
versally desired by the ple of Hawaii. It is something which 
is desired by our own Government. So far as. I know, everybody 
wants it. e bill passed the Senate, as I understand, without 
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sag page It is a unanimous report from the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. far as I know, there is no 
objection from any source in any of the provisions of this bill. 
The Hawaiian coin has a limited circulation, and it doubtless 
would be to the advantage of Hawaii to replace their coin by that 
of the United States. 

All it costs the Government.is the expense of coinage, and the 
Government will be more than reimbursed by what, in discussing 
the bill in the Senate, was called the seigniorage; that is, the gain 
which will come to the Government by reason of the coinage of 
500,000 silver dollars and replacing them by an equal amount in 
half dollars. 

This bill, as I have said, came from the Senate, and, as an- 
nounced, it has been amended. It was referred to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and he made a single suggestion. The original 
bill provided that the 9 of collecting these coins, bringing 
them to this country and taking them back to Hawaii, should be 
borne equally by the Hawaiian Territorial Government and by 
the United States. The Secretary of the e Paes the sug- 
porion that it would be im ticable to divide this expense, and 

e suggested that as the would receive some gain by 
reason of the coinage of the 500,000 silver dollars, the bill should 
provide that the expense of bringing the paroa Seer and taking 
it back should be borne by the Treasury of the United States. 

That suggestion is carried outin two amendments which are pre- 
sented in this bill. Section 2 has been stricken out and a new 
section substituted, and an additional section has been added to 
the Senate bill appropriating $10,000 for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses of this ng Sonar oe In my judgment this ex- 
pense will be very small. But there will be some expense and 
some provision should be made for it. That is the suggestion 
embodied in the two amendments I haye mentioned. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Was this coin maintained at par with 
gold before the acquisition of the Hawaiian Islands? 

Mr. SOUTHARD. It was. 

Mr. . By what means—by limiting the 
amount? 

Mr. SOUTHARD. Ihave never been able to see just why it 
was maintained at par. In the first place, as already observed, 
the silver e was in a very limited amount. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It was coined by the Government. 

Mr. SOUTHARD. Coined by the United States. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It was coined by the Hawaiian gov- 
ernment, I believe. 

Mr. SOUTHARD. Yes; coined by the Hawaiian government, 
but coined at San Francisco at the United States mint. The fact 
remains, I presume, that it is largely the use of this coinage that 
keeps it at par. Of course, the larger amount of money circulat- 
ing in Hawaii is American money. Its limited quantity, legal- 
tender quality, and its use, everything connected with it—this situ- 
ation has served to keep it at par. It always has been at par, and 
it is now circulating at par. 

Mr. Sa I reserve the balance of my time. 

$ ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the pas- 
sage of this bill for the reason that I do not see any necessity for 
interfering with the money that now exists in Hawaii. Hawaii 
has about $500,000 in what is termed Hawaiian dollars. They 
contain the same quantity of silver as does the American dollar— 
412} grains, nine-tenths fine. On those silver dollars the Hawaiian 
government has issued silver certificates, so that a large 
two-thirds or three-fourths, or it may be four-fifths—of the sil- 
ver dollars have had silver certificates issued upon them. 

These dollars are as perfect dollars as the United States dollars. 
They were coined by our mint. They were just as carefully 
coined as any of our own coins. Consequently there is no occa- 
sion on account of bad coinage to substitute dollars of our own or 
to substitute subsidiary coin. 

In the next place, the subsidiary coin of Hawaii was also coined 
by our Government, and these subsidiary coins contain exactly 
the same number of grains of silver as the corresponding coin of 
the United States. coins all circulate at gold valuation, 
although there is no gold reserve behind them. Consequently 
there is no question here of these coins being at or going to a dis- 
count, Although some fears have been expressed by some people 
in this re; , no one has ever offered to sell one of these coins at 
a discount of so much as a half of 1 per cent, 

Now, my judgment is that if we let this question alone it will 
solve itself. The passengers on every vessel that lands at Hono- 
lulu carry away as souvenirs some of this silver money. Almost 
everyone on the steamer I was on collected and retained some of 
the coins of those islands. I am sure I did. Ihave not any doubt 
the time will come when these Hawaiian coins will actually be 
worth more in the market as souvenirs than their face value in 


waii. 
Mr. GILBERT. How many are there? 
Mr. SHAFROTH. Five hundred thousand of the dollars and 


some less of the subsidiary coin—probably $450,000 of subsidiary 
coin. 

Now, I can not see any reason why the Government of the 
United States should be put tothe mse of transporting from the 
Hawaiian Islands this money, melting it down, and recoining it 
into exactly corresponding amounts of United States money. 
This is not the same problem as that we had in Porto Rico, be- 
cause there they had a different kind of coin, not containing the 
same number of mna of silver or bearing any relation to our 
money whatever, but the coins of Hawaii are identical with ours 
and they are identical in purchasing power as our money. If 
you wanted to, you might pass a law giving the Hawaiian coins 
the legal-tender powers in the United States which they possess 
there, which would make uniformity, but there is no complaint 
that these coins will not pass, there is no complaint that they do 
not have free circulation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me the passage of this bill will 
cause a useless expenditure of money. Besides, this bill provides 
that the Hawaiian dollars shall be coined into subsidiary coin. 
Now, it is true that the dollar is not full legal tender in Hawaii. 
It is true it is limited to ten or twenty dollars, I forget which, but 
the power exists in Hawaiiof issuing silver certificates upon those 
silver dollars in denominations of more than $1, and the result of 
it is those silver certificates constitute principally the circulating 
medium of the islands. Now, to provide that these dollars shall 
be melted down and replaced by subsidiary United States coin is 
evidently going to interfere somewhat seriously with the cur- 
rency there. 

Their five-dollar and ten-dollar certificates will unquestionably 
be affected, and this bill proposes to supplant them with subsidiary 
American coin. I do not see that any good pw e can be sub- 
served by that. The silver coins pass current. They are not at a 
discount. Some poopie have thought 3 go to a discount, 
but anyone who knows the commerce of those islands, who knows 
1 can pay with these coins dues to the government, taxes upon 

ds and other property in the islands, and debts contracted 
must be satisfied that they can not go to a discount. 

Mr. the gentleman yield? 


Yes, sir. 

Suppose the gentleman were trading with 
x ,000 of Hawaiian silver. Would the 

gentleman 


Mr.S ROTH. Ido not understand the gentleman, 

Mr. SOUTHARD. nites | the gentleman were a banker 
over there and had accumulated $100,000 of Hawaiian silver? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. SOUTHARD. Would the gentleman as soon have it as 
American silver? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, I think the rate of exchange would 
be identically the same. ey never had any difficulty in dealing 
with us before 8 admitted as a part of this country. 

Mr. SOUTHARD. the gentleman wanted to use 
that in this country, can the gentleman imagine conditions under 
which that would not be as valuable? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will tell thegentleman what would be a 

deal better than that and would not cost anything, and that 
is to give those coins legal-tender power in the United States the 
same that they possess in Hawaii. That would answer the pur- 
pose without any melting of these coins, and without recoining 
them into subsidiary coin. 

Mr. SOUTHARD. Does not the gentleman think that we 
ought to have uniformity in our currency system? 

. SHAFROTH, Ithink uniformity should exist if it can be 
obtained at a reasonable cost. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. There is a very practical uni- 
formity now. 


Mr. . There is ical uniformity in the num- 
ber of grains of silver contained in each piece. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. They both circulate exactly alike. 

Mr. SHAFR ly. You never ask when you are 


in Hawaii whether it is Hawaiian coin or coin of the United 
States. Now, Mr. Speaker, one of the reasons why Io this 
bill is because it melts down these dollars and makes subsidiary 
coin out of them, and I do not think that is right, although these 
erara parted not the full legal-tender quality that our American 
coins have. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. If the tleman will permit a suggestion, I 
would say that no other d is substituted, but subsidiary coin 
is substituted. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It substitutes subsidiary coin, according 


to the terms of this bill. Now, there is another question which 
is raised by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER]. I 
do not know whether there is any duty resting upon us contained 
in the agreement of annexation between waii and this 
Government to replace their 55 ours. If there is it 
ought to be complied with. But if the United States is to coin 
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$1,000,000 in subsidiary coins for circulation in Hawaii it can buy 
the bullion at half what it will take to purchase the Hawaiian 
coins. If according to the terms of annexation it is the duty of 
Hawaii to take care of her issues of m and we to take care of 
our coins, which have always been in cir ion there, then to 


this bill will be to make a gift to that Territory of 8500, 000. Now, 


I do not know whether there is an obligation or not. If there is 
it ought to be complied with. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. What sort of an obligation does 
the gentleman refer to’ 


Mr. SHAFROTH. i do not know whether we agreed to take 
care of these coins or not. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. We did not. There is no such pro- 
vision in the treaty. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Ido not know whether we did or not. If 
we did, we ought to do it, no matter whether it costs $500,000 or 
$10,000,009. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Wesimply continued the existing 
laws in force, which made these dollars legal tender. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to say in conclusion that this bill 
involves silver coins of the value of about $950,000, $500,000 of 
which are in dollars, and of which $450,000 are hypothecated for 
the redemption of silver certificates, issued in denominations, I 
understand, from $5 up. The balance is in subsidiary coin, con- 
taining identically the same number of grains of silver that our 
corresponding coins contain, and known as quarters, halves, and 
dimes, exactly the same as ours. 

They all circulate in Hawaii at a par with our coin, one being 
freely exchanged for the other. The cost of rting this 
coin Fom Hawaii to San Francisco and coining it into subsidiary 
coin of American money and the reshipment back will amount to 
a considerable sum. e expense is entirely unn and will 
disturb their circulating medium. You can not substitute sub- 
sidiary coin for their large silver certificates without producing a 
redundancy of small money and a shortage of large money. 
sides, I am absolutely opposed to the melting of silver do for 
the purpose of coining into subsidiary coins. For these reasons I 
am 0 to the yee of this bill. 

How much time have I remaining, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DaLzELL). The gentleman 
has nine minutes remaining. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GAINES]. 

Mr. MADDOX. Before the gentleman does that I wish to ask 
him who suffers the loss of the $450,000? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That loss will be suffered by the United 


States. 

Mr. MADDOX. It will? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In this way: It could buy the bullion out 
of which to make this ing amount of subsidiary coin 
for $400,000 less than it could take up the Hawaiian coins and 
melt them down. 2 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Who gets the revenues from the 
Hawaiian Islands? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Some of the revenues our Government gets 
and some the Territory itself gets. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. But a vast amount collected from 
Hawaii pa te the United States Treastry. 


Mr. 8 ROTH. Yes, some; but I do not know the amount. 
Mr. HILL. We are responsible for this anyway. We can not 
help ourselves. 


0 
he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAINES] 
is recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that 
Ishall use that much time; but I want to say that on my way 
home from the Orient we stopped at Honolulu, and there, as else- 
where, I made it my duty to investigate matters that would be 
pertinent to our action here in Congress. Therefore, I at ence 
riveted my attention on the money question, knowing that we had 
had that question up in Congress and would have it up again. 

I found that the Hawaiian money pari passu with the 
American money; that the Hawaiian dollar passed just as freely 
as the American dollar; that there was no objection whatever 
from anybody to allowing the money to remain just as it is. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I should like to ask the gentleman the 
authority for this Hawaiian money. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I was just about to state that the 
“ existing ° laws of Hawaii were continued when we annexed 
Hawaii, and the existing law of Hawaii made this money, as 
I recollect it, a full legal tender. 

Mr. HILL. Up to $10. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, say $10; but my recollection 
was that it was full legal tender. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Was that by the terms of the treaty? 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Yes; the“ existing! law of Hawaii 


made this money legal tender, and it has remained so by the stat- 


ute of annexation and is so now, and that is the law of that land 
now. 
Mr. SNODGRASS. It is a part of the law of the United States? 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Yes, as stated. The statute of 
annexation continued the existing Hawaiian laws, which laws 
made the Hawaiian dollar a legal tender. I regret the hearings 
have not been printed. My recollection is the ex-collector of United 
States revenue there said that it was a fulllegal tender, but if it 
was only for 5 cents I say that in Hawaii these coins passed freely. 
It was taken by everybody as freely as American money. There 
was no difficulty with anybody in taking the money. I asked 
them if there was any trouble and they said “no.” e bankers, 
who get their money in small amounts, said they did not want 
any 3 in the money made, and said it was good enough for 
them; so with the street car men and merchants. The gent 
from Connecticut states it only passes as legal tender up to 810. 
He may be correct. 

I so understood the answer to the question asked when we had 
the hearings, and the gentleman who deposed at the time made a 
statement, which is a of his testimony, in respect to the law; 
but it seems the 1 not been printed, so I am not 
definite about that. But money is absolutely acceptable to 
everybody. Itis acceptable to the Government of the United 
States; it is acceptable to the Hawaiian government; it is accept- 
able to the capitalists there; acceptable to the street car men, and 
to the laborers of that country. 

Will you pray tell me what right and what justice there is in 
grinding it up into subsidiary coins at the mse of somebody, 
the Government of the United States at least, if not those now 
holding this money? Hence it is a matter of business, is a matter 
of economy, is a matter of justice to those people who hold this 
money not to change it. They sustain the loss. 

Why, everybody over there is paid in this money. I changed 
my money, and in a few minutes I had my pockets full of it, 
and I no trouble withit. Why should you, then, strike down 
this money? Why should it be ground into subsidiary coin, that 
has a limited tender, when there is no complaint; when it is in 
the pockets of the le and the laborers, and they are not com- 
plaining? Isay there is no wisdom, no justice, nor right in doing 
so, and hence it is that I object to the whole proposition. Let 
it alone, and let it do, as it is, full legal-tender money duty for 


9 
Mr. SOUTHARD. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes. 

Mr. SOUTHARD. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. pS ae if I can have the attention of the 
House for a few moments while I lain this bill I believe that 
every man on this floor will vote for it. The government of 
Hawaii under the old system had coined a million dollars of sil- 
ver. It is all subsidiary. It has no legal-tender power in excess 
of $10. The billis purely a business matter. It has passed the 
Senate unanimously. Senator TELLER, of Colorado, ea speech 
in favor of the bill, and there was no opposing vote when the bill 
passed the Senate early in the session. It has not only passed at 
this session, but it passed at the last session. 

Now, the facts in the case are simply these: Under the old gov- 
ernment a million dollars of subsidiary coin was coined. The 
dollar was subsidiary, with tender limited to $10. The only dif- 
ference between that dollar and ours is this: While theirs corre- 
sponded with ours in fineness and in size it does not correspond 
in its legal-tender quality. We are responsible for them. We 
have to take them anyway, and it is simply a question of whether 
we will have two kinds of coin. It can be bought at a discount 
and sold at the bullion rates if the banks refuse to accept it in any 
future transaction. It can not be refused on existing transac- 
tions, but they can draw notes or documents saying that in the 
future only American coin shall be received. 

Now, the F the Government says, What 
are we going to do with these two kinds of money in circulation? 
If the banks refuse to take it we shall have to take it in unlimited 
quantities.“ I have here a letter sent to me from the Post-Office 
Department only a few days „asking information as to what 
they were todo. It was signed by Mr. Wynne, the First Assist- 
tant Postmaster-General, inclosing a letter from the postmaster 
at Honolulu, by which you will see the position in which the 
Government, not the people of Hawaii, is placed from the fact 
that the Government is called on to take it. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Is this money received by the Government 
for customs dues? 

Mr. HILL. It is legal tender up to 810. 

Mr. HOPKINS. If our Government receives it at its face 
value, does the gentleman believe that it would be depreciated in 
any private transaction? 


FV 
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Mr. HILL. Why, certainly I believe it would. It had only 
legal-tender quality for $10. 

Mr. HOPKINS. If the Government receives it at par value, it 
will go everywhere. 

Mr. HILL. Why does nota Mexican dollar go as far in Mexico? 
But why argue theoretically on a business proposition of this kind? 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman know it is 
full legal tender between this Government and the people? 

Mr. HILL. Its legal-tender quality is limited to the sum of $10. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Does it not go up on all sorts of 
contracts between the people there? 

Mr. HILL. Do you suppose anybody would take this in 
amounts of more than $10. - 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. That is an evasive answer to my 
question. 

Mr. HILL. It does not. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Itis accepted by everybody there. 

Mr. HILL. It has no legal function outside of $10. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. But it is received over there for 
all amounts. 

Mr. HILL. Not in this coin. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I was there, and it was accepted 
for all duties. 

Mr. HILL. In this country? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Not in this country, but in that 
. 

Mr. L. The following is the letter: 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
DIVISION OF THE POSTAL MONEY ORDER SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1902. 
Sir: In connection with the matter of the redemption of coin of Hawaii, 
upon which subject some 1 tion is pending, please find herewith, for 
‘our information, a copy of a letter from the postmaster at Honolulu, 
PP I worthy of t attention. 
would seem e subject is one well worthy of prompt a 
RJ. WYNNE 


Respectfully, 2 $ 
z First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
Hon. E. J. HILL, 3 
Chairman Committee on Banking and Currency, 
louse of Representatives, 


HONOLULU POST-OFFICE, Honolulu, H. I., May 20, 1902. 
Hon. FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: With further reference to my letter of November 13 last, in re Ha- 
waiian silver coin, I would again call your attention to the fact that some of 
So anaes here are again agitating the advisability of not receiving Ha- 
waiian coin. 

One bank here has deposited in its vaults about $200,000 silver, about 
four-fifths of which is Hawaiian, which howe claim can not be sent to any 
other part of the United States in payment of debts, leaving about only 
one-fifth American silver available for t purpose. 

While there is no threat made that they will refuse Hawaiian silver, there 
is a hint given that they may do so, in which case this office would have to do 


e same, 

About the first of each month a t proportion of this coin is shi 
to the various plantations to pay off the employees, but N the middle of the 
month it finds its way baek to Honolulu n, considerable of it through the 

t-office, and is soon piled up in the as before. 

Isubmit the above facts in order that the Department may be aware of the 
conditions that exist here, and perhaps take some immediate action before it 
is taken up here with perhaps serious results to the community. 


R tfull * 
e JOS. M. OAT, Postmaster. 


Now, gentlemen, that is all there is of it. We can not help 
ourselves. 

The ae The time of the gentleman from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr. L. Lask unanimous consent for one minute more. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield one minute to the gentleman, 

Mr. HILL. There is only this about it—we have got to take it, 
either through the custom-house or the post-office. We will 
make $15,000 by recoining it into our own money. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. If that is the case, how will it 
bankrupt the United States to coin silver money? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SOUTHARD. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes, and the 
gentleman from Colorado has two minutes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman 
from Connecticut, I will say that it seems to me that because a 
bill may pass the other body without a contest is no reason why 
it should pass this body. In my bo icy there isno substantial 
reason for the passage of this bill. ese coins circulate at par 
and contain the same number of grains of silver as the Ameri- 
5 coins. They will take care of themselves if you let them 
alone. 

All of the tourists that go to Hawaii take away a number of 
them to keep as souvenirs. In time they will consume the entire 
circulation, and it will not cost the Government one 17 57 8 If 
pong was no other reason than that, it seems to me the bi ould 
not pass. 


Besides, there are $500.000 upon which silver certificates have 
been issued in denominations of five and ten dollars. If you are 
going to substitute subsidiary coin you will inconvenience the 
people of Hawaii. Subsidiary silver coin is not as convenient as 
bills of five and ten dollar denominations in large transactions. 
The fact that the United States Government receives this silver 
coin in payment of duties to the Government, the fact that the 
Territorial government receives them in payment of all taxes— 
municipal and county—ought to convince anyone that there is no 
danger of them going toa discount, or that any of this money will 
go to a discount. 

To recoin this money, to bring it to the United States and melt 
it down and recoin it into coins of precisely the same number of 
grains as exists in our money, will involve the expenditure of a 
considerablesum. If there is no obligation resting upon the Goy- 
ernment to redeem it, if Hawaii was to take care of her money 
and we were to take care of ours, you can readily see that the 
Government of the United States will lose $450,000 by recoinage, 
because it can buy one million of bullion in the market and coin 
it into subsidiary coin by the payment of $450,000. If there is 
Soy obion I would not allow that to weigh one particle. 

e SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 


Mr. SOUTHARD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman admits his 
whole case away when he says that the coins circulate under dif- 
ferent conditions. Two coins circulating under admittedly dif- 
ferent conditions will at some time be of varying value. It can 
not possibly be otherwise, and when he says that he should op- 
pose a law making an Hawaiian dollar unlimited legal tender, he 
admits his whole case. It is for the p of keeping $500,000 
more silver in circulation that the gentleman takes the position 
that he does. So far as we know, the gentleman and one or two 
others are the only ones who have interposed any objection to 
what is proposed in the bill. The people of Hawaii are all in 
favor of it. Our Department is in favor of it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Have you any petitions? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. The gentleman from Ohio says 
that the people of Hawaii are in favor of it. Where does he get 
his information? 

Mr.SOUTHARD. If the gentleman from Tennessee had read 
the report in this case, he would not ask that question. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, as I have not the report 
here, Lask the gentleman the question. I deny that the people of 
Hawaii do want it. 

Mr. SOUTHARD. I get it in part from a letter of S. M. Da- 
mon, published in the report. I get it also from other sources. 
This is legislation uniformly demanded, it is something that 
everybody wants, and the bill ought to pass without objection. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The motion is tosuspend the rules and agree 
to the amendment and pass the bill as amended. 

$ ee was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes it. 
Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House proceeded to divide. 

Mr. SOUTHARD (before the announcement of the vote). Mr. 
Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays are demanded by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 114, nays 71, 
answered present 13, not voting 153; as follows: 


YEAS—114. 

Alexander, h Ketcham, Reeves, 
Allen, Me. Deemer, Kyle Roberts, 
Aplin, Dick, Ys Robinson, Ind. 
Barney, Dovener, Lawrence, Rumple, 
Bartholdt, Draper, ler, Scott, 
Bates, Il, Lewis, Pa. Shattuc, 
Bishop, Eddy, mg, Sherman, 
sae erson, Tout. wales: 

wersock, udenslager, ey, 

3 Evans, Med 5 Smith, III 
Bristow. Foerderer, M . Smith, 
Bromwell, Gibson, Martin, Sow 
Brown. Gillet, N. Y. Mercer, Epor s 

k, Pa. raff, Metcalf, Steele, 
Burke, S. Dak. Grosvenor, Minor, Stewart, N. J. 
Burkett, Grow. Mondell, Stewart, N. Y. 
Burton, Hamilton, Moody, Sutherland, 
Calderhead, Hedge, y, Tawney, 
Cannon, Hemenway, Thomas, Iowa 
Capron, Henry, Conn, 0) Tompkins, Ohio 
Cassel, Hepburn, Otjen, Tongue, 
Conner, erstreet, Van Voorhis, 
Co E er, Vreeland, 
Cromer, Hull, Patterson, Pa. Wachter, 
Crum ‘er, Irwin, yne, Wadsworth, 
Currier, Jenkins, Perkins, Warnock, 
Curtis, Jones, Wash. Powers, Me, ‘oods. 

n, Joy, Ray, N. Y. 
Dalzell, Katin, Reeder, 
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Tex. Elem Little, Shafroth, 
ta e Lloyd. Shallenberger, 
Bell, Gaines, Tenn. M Bims, 
Bellamy, il McRae, Slayden, 
Brantley, Glenn, Maddox, Snodgrass, 

dgo, Grigs Miers Ind Spich, 
r ers, g 
Burleson, “ad oon. fark, 
Burnett, Henry, Miss. Neville, Stephens, Tex. 
Candler, Hooker. Norto wünso 
Cassing oward, e Thomas, N. C. 
Clayton, Jackson, Kans. Reid, Thompson. 
Jones, Va. Richardson, Tenn. Underwood, 
Cowherd, Kitchin, laude, Rixey, Vandiver, 
Davis, Kitchin, Wm. W. bD, Wiliams, Miss. 
De Armon Kleberg, Rucker, ooten, 
Dougherty, nham, Zenor. 
Edwards, Lewis, Ga. Selby, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—13. 
Adamson, Fitzgerald, McClellan, Pou. 
Benton, Gillett, Mass. Mann, 
Bowie, Johnson, Padgett, 
Dinsmore, Landis, Pierce, 
NOT VOTING—153. 
Acheson, Fletcher, Lester, Scarborough, 
Ada: Fordney, Lever, hirm, 
Allen, Ky. Foss, Lindsay, Shackleford, 
Babcock, Foster, Littauer, Shelden, 
Ball, Del. Foster, Vt. Littlefield, Sheppar 
Bankhead, Fowler, ivingston, Skiles, 
Beidler, ox, Lovering, Small, = 
Belmont, aines, W. Va McAndrews, Smith, Iowa 
ng Gardner, Mich McCall, Smith, Ky. 
Blackburn, Gardner, N. J McDermott, Smith, H.C. 
Blakeney, ill McLain, Smith, Wm. Alden 
Boreing, Goldfogle, Mahon, Southwick, 
Broussard, ooch, Mahoney, Sparkman, 
Brownlow, Gordon, Marshall, Stevens, Minn. 
1. Graham, Maynard, Storm, 
Purges, Green, Pa. Meyer, La. Sulloway, 
Burleigh. Greene, Mass. er, Sulzer, 
Butler, Mo. Hall, Morgan, Talbert, 
Butler, Pa. Hanbury, Morrel, Tate, 
Caldwell, Haski orris, Tayler, Ohio 
Clark, Haugen. Mudd, Taylor, Ala. 
Connell, Heatwole, Mutchler, yer, 
Conry, Hen Tex. Naphen, II. 
Coombs, Hildebrant, ee i ‘Tompkins, N, Y. 
Cooney, Hitt Nevin, Trimble, 
Cooper, Tex. Holliday, Newlan Wanger, 
r, Wis. Howell, Parker, Warner, 
Corliss, Hughes, Patterson, Tenn, Watson, 
er, Jack, P e, Weeks, 
Crowley, Jackson, Md. Powers, Mass. Wheeler, 
Davey, TA Kent . Wiley, 
vey, 08, 05 ey. 
Davidson, Kern, Randel, Tex Williams, III 
Dayton Kluttz. Rhea, Va. Wilson, 
De Graffenreid, Knapp, Richardson, Ala. Wright, 
uglas, Knox, Robertson, La. Young 
Elliott, Lamb, Robinson, Nebr. 
Feely, Lassiter, Ruppert, 
Finley, Latimer, Russell, 


So (two-thirds not voting in favor thereof) the motion was not 


agreed to. ; 

The following additional pairs were announced: 
Until farther notice: 

Mr. HAskixs with Mr. JOHNSON. 

For this day: 

Mr. BLACKBURN with Mr. BUTLER of Missouri. 

Mr. Hrrr with Mr. Gooon. 

Mr. JAcKson of Maryland with Mr. ALLEN of Kentucky. 
Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin with Mr. Henry of Texas. 
Mr. BuRLEIGH with Mr. Fox. 

Mr. FOWLER with Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. 

Mr. Stevens of Minnesota with Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 
Mr. SULLOWAY with Mr. RUPPERT. 

Mr. Storm with Mr. Surrh of Kentucky. 

Mr. Tompxins of New York with Mr. THAYER. 

Mr. NEEDHAM with Mr. WILIIAAus of Illinois. 

Mr. PEARRE with Mr. WILEY. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Knapp with Mr. DE GRAFFENREID. 

Mr. Apams with Mr. DINSMORE. 

Mr. BEIDLER with Mr. COOPER of Texas. 

Mr. Foss with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

Mr, HANBURY with Mr. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. Hueues with Mr. LESTER. 

Mr. GRanaM with Mr. GoLDFOGLE. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had bills of the follow- 
ing titles; in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 4957. An act granting an increase of pension to Stiles L. Acee; 

S. 5660. An act granting a pension to rge W. Berry; 
ae An act granting an increase of pension to George W. 
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S. 2545. An act granting a pension to William Johnston; 
S. 5431. An act granting a pension to Daniel Dougherty; 
S. 3365. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza Miller; 

. An act granting an increase of pension to David Vickers; 
S. 4211. An act granting an increase of pension to James M. 


S. 6015. An act granting an increase of pension to Clara M. 
S. 5689. An act granting an increase of pension to Malinda 
§. 5747. An act granting an increase of pension to James E. 


a 4251, An act granting an increase of pension to William C. 
ta; 

S. 5901. An act granting an increase of pension to Orange Sells; 
Niches An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 

CK; 

S. 4498. An act granting an increase of pension to Michael 


olz; 

S. 3715. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Weaver; 

S. 3315. An act granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Bradshaw; 

S. 4454. An act granting an increase of pension to John D. 
Sullivan; 

S. 5758. An act granting an increase of pension to David Ham; 

S. 3423. An act granting an increase of pension to Maria V. 
Stadtmueller; 

S. 2806. An act granting a pension to William H. Lessig; 

S. 1666. An act granting an increase of pension to Rufus V. Lee; 

S. 4121. An act granting a pension to Elizabeth Jacobs; 

S. 5239. An act 8 an increase of pension to Joseph O. 
Kerbey, alias Joseph A. Kerbey; 

S. 3644. An act granting a pension to James Mealey; 

S. 8238. An act granting an increase of pension to Martha 
Elizabeth Hench; 

S. 5076. An act granting an increase of pension to Katharine 
W. Clarke; 

S. 2283. An act granting an increase of pension to William F. 
Angevine; 

S. 3180. An act granting an increase of pension to Emma L. 
Ferrier; 

S. 5944. An act granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
W. Wiley, alias William F. Wiley; 

S. 4308. An act for the relief of Kate A. Nolan; 

S 4517. An act for the relief of Priscilla R. Burns; 

4 587. An act for the relief of A. M. Darling, administrator; 
an 

S. 1792. An act to amend an act entitled An act relating to 
navigation of vessels, bills of lading, and to certain obligations, 
duties, and rights in connection with the carriage of property;“ 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 
8 N An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 

. Hicks; 
175 R. 9366. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter T. 

orris; 

H. R. 7906. An act granting a pension to Martha G. Young; 

H. R. 7882. An act granting an increase of pension to John H. 


Smith; 


Ra R. 14079. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
iller; a 

H. R. 6402. An act granting a pension to Mary J. Adams; 

H. R. 14224. An act granting an increase of pension to Marga- 
ret S. Tod; 

H. R. 5018. An act granting an increase of pension to Johann 
Conrad Haas; 

H. R. 10767. An acting granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa N. Grinstead; 

H. R. 12770. An act granting an increase of pension to Carrie 
M. Schofield; 

H. R. 8781. An act granting a pension to Mary E. Holbrook; 

H. R. 5866. An act ting an increase of pension to William 
P. Schott, alias Jacob Schott; 

H. R. 2470. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
P. Maxwell; 

H. R. 13423. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth Wall; 

H. R. 2192. An act granting an increase of pension to Benja- 
min F. Sheurer; 

H. R. 7353. An act granting a pension to Nancy M. Williams; 

H. R. 12305. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 


son; 
85 13691. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
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H. R. 14374, An act granting a pension to Samantha Towner; 
H. R. 5877. An act granting a pension to Robert Watts; 
R. 3262. An act granting an increase of pension to David T. 


. 1466. An act granting a pension to Alfred Hatfield; 
. 292, An act granting a pension to Henrietta Gottweis; 
t. 5328. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 


i. 7986. An act granting a pension to Clara C. Hawks; 
. 8986. An act granting a pension to Martha A. Cornish; 
12409. An act granting an increase of pension to Jesse M, 


ATEEN 
HEELT 


we 


H pt 


. 8677. An act granting an increase of pension to James F, 
3 An act granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
12976. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob Smith; 
. 6847. An act to correct the record of Michael Hayes; 
8457. An act granting an increase of pension to Gibboney 
"8780. An act granting an increase of pension to Pierson 
eg An act granting an increase of pension to William 
11827. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 


11 An act granting an increase of pension to Edwin 


F. l H Q 
eo Et Bs 
1 tr 


& 
H 


10255. An act granting a pension to Margaret Tisdale; 
. 14359. An act granting a pension to Luther G. Edwards; 
. 8109. An act granting an increase of pension to William 


WfoCarter; 
12774. An act granting an increase of pension to John M. 


R. 14012. An act granting a pension to Fannie Reardon; 
H. R. 14118. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
C. Bickerstaff; 
H. R. 10172. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


— ; 
ee Ba 
E PEP 


Finegan 
H. R. R. 19040. An act granting an increase of pension to Stephen Wells 


B. Todd; 

a ii An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
unn 
H. R. 5550. An act for the relief of W. C. Taylor; 
at R. 8268. An act granting an increase of pension to John 


RT 954 An act granting an increase of pension to Rachael 


rown; 

H. i 6991. An act granting an increase of pension to Esek B. 
Chandler; 
1 R. 12047. An act granting an increase of pension to Jackson 

Wilson; 

H. R. 12724. An act granting an increase of pension to Richard 
M. 3 

H. R. 12408. An act granting an increase of pension to John A. 


Eveland; 
H. R. 12312. An act granting a pension to Susan Walker; 
H. R. 5145. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas Swan; 
H. R. 13017. aa att granting an increase of pension to James 


Austin; 
H. R. 18321, An act granting an increase of pension to John 8. 


H. R. 7922. An act granting an increase of pension to Richard | had a 


G. Watkins; 
H. R. 12130. Anact granting a pension to Christopher S.Stephens; 
H. can An act granting an increase of pension to elson 
Chur 
H. R. 881. Anact granting an increase of pension to Ellen W. Rice; 
H. se 10899. An act granting an increase of pension to William 


Warn 
H. R. 11711. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
n; 
H. R. 18597, An act granting an increase of pension to Edmund 
B. Appleton 
H. R. 6186. An act granting a — e B. Farnham; 
H. E. 11115. An act granting a pension to Angeline H. Taylor; 
H. R. 13081. An act granting an increase of pension to Anthony 


J. Railey; 
H. R. 11403. An act granting a pension to Mary ee oe 
H. R. 11865. An act granting an increase of pension to John A. 


Robertson; 
H. R. 3770. An act granting a pension to James E. Dickey; 


. An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 


. An act granting an increase of pension to John H, 


An act granting a pension to Isaac M. Pangle; 
An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


H. R. 945. An act granting an increase of pension William W. 
Richardson; 
ao R. 6890, An act granting an increase of pension to Robert O. 
roggs; 
= 3 2615. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
er; 
H. R. 8476. An act granting an increase of pension to Moses S. 


Curtis; 
Pgs 5146. An act granting an increase of pension to Florian 

. Sims; 

H. R. 13683. An act granting an increase of pension to Ella 
B. S. Mannix; 

Me 13063. An act granting an increase of pension to Julia B. 
eff 

H. R. 10794. An act granting a pension to Thomas H. Devitt; 

H. R. 13178. An act granting a pension to William F. Bowden; and 
8 9463. An act granting an increase of pension to Edgar A. 

ey. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles; in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 12299. An act granting a pension to William C. Roberts; 
2 R. 10178. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 

H. R. 2500. An act granting an increase of pension to Kate O. 


wie 12284. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
H. R. 12800. An act granting an increase of pension to Horatio 
N. Whitbeck; 
H. R. 3323. An act granting a pension to Daniel L. Mallicoat; 
H. R. 6871. An act granting an increase of pension to Harman 


Scramlin; 

H. R. 12507. Anact granting an increase of pension to Ebenezer 
W. Oakley; . 3 
H. R. 5315. An act granting an increase of pension to Orrin J. 


H. R. 3641. An act for the allowance of certain claims for prop- 
erty taken for military purposes within the United States during 
the war with in, etc.; and 

H. R. 14019. An act makin; 
expenses of the government o 
fiscal year apang June See 30, 1903 

The 


app propriations to provide for the 
e District of ee 
io for other p 

message that the Senate! agreed to the 
amendments 2 eo nang eg rahe’ to tte f 08 bill e 3 
a riating receip om e and disposal of public 
Tends to certain States and Territories to the construction of irri- 
gation works for the reclamation of arid lands, 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
8653) for the protection of the President of the United States, and 
for other purposes, had asked a conference with the House on the 

ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had a; ted 

Mr. Hoar, Mr. FAIRBANKS, and Mr. Perrus as the erees on 
the part of the Senate. 

eee e en 3 had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill Fee making i 808 and 
ri Tenaya STe for the aap year ae a Wee and 

or other purposes, disagreed y ouse of Representatives, 
to the conference asked by the House on the 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
—. ner and Mr. TILLMAN as the conferees on the part of the 
ma 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of 1 committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8840) granting an increase of pension to John H. Lauchly. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the ing votes of 
the two Houses to the bill (5. 8992) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to David M. McKnight 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

Mr. Fox, for ten days, on account of important ess. 

Mr. RRRA of Virginia, for one week, on account of important 

business, 

- Mr. KLUTTZ, for one week, on account of serious illness in his 
amily, 
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PRISON-SHIP MARTYRS AT FORT GREENE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mr. MoCLELLAN. Mr. Speaker, by ae from the Com- 
mittee on the Library, I move that the rules be suspended and 
that the amendment to erg ee eee Fat 7278 6, 3 
a monument to prison-ship at Fo reene yn, 
N. V.. . be agreed to, and that as 
amended the resolution be agreed 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York, by direction 
of the Committee on the 8 oanp up House joint resolution 
No. 6, and moves that the rules be suspended and that the amend- 
ments be agreed to,and the resolution as thus amended be passed. 
The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate ane House of Representatives of the ebie ig of 
America ah mg — — there is here! — 1 Boa 
any mo e eee otherwise a rin sum o X 
— part contribution to the erection of reene 


Park, in the borough of Brooklyn, city and State of New — 
„That sai 3 
e ons 


Mr. CLAYTON, Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Speaker, I unanimous consent 
that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that a ah) be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? 

ere was no objection. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this resolu- 
tion is an appropriation of $100,000 as a part contribution to the 
erection of a monument to the enor of the so-called prison- 

ship martyrs at Fort Gréene Park, Brooklyn, N. Y. The State of 
New York has already appropriated $25,000 and has authorized 
the city of Piped York 52 ap’ 8 sem wad and there have been 
raised $25,000 by private 9 all, $100,000. The a 
5 authorized in the Serratia 1 — not take effect un 
the other $100,000 has been paid in. 

During the Revolutionary war nearly 20,000 naval and military 

prisoners, confined in hulks anchored at Wallabout Bay, the 
. site of the United States nayy-yard, Brooklyn, N. V., died 
because of the cruelties they suffered at the hands of their British 
ailers. They were buried on the shore near the hulks. In 
1808 they were given Christian burial by the Tammany Society 
or Columbian Order, and in 1873 they were moved to Fort Greene 
Park, where they now lie. Similar resolutions or bills have been 
rted to the House in the Forty-ninth, Fiftieth, Fifty-first, 
-sixth ‘Congresses, 


ry is unanimous in thinking that 
itis only right that the N should be agreed to. 

The resolution was introduced = colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], who has labored unceasingly 
for the success of this patriotic 8 with which his name 
will always be most appropriately associated. I yield five min- 


— 


utes to my colleague [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, unless further explanation is 
needed Iwill not oceu Nag time of the House, but will ask fora vote. 
The SPEAKER. uestion is on 3 to the motion of 
the gentleman from New ork [Mr. M 


The question was taken; and two-thirds havin ree in favor 
of the motion, the amendment was agreed to, and the resolution 
as amended passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A message from the President of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. B. F. BARNES, one 
of his secretaries, who informed the House of Representatives ‘that 
the President had approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On June 10, 1902: 

H. R. 12085. An act providing for the completion of a light and 
fog siani station in the Patapsco River, Maryland, 

une 18, 1902: 
H. R. 949. An act for the relief of Charles H. REINE 

E R. 7084. An act for the relief of Navajo County, Ariz 

H. R. 8736. An act ratifying the act of the Territorial oiala- 
ture of Arizona, approv ch 2, 1901, providing a fund for 
the erection of additional buildings for the University of Arizona; 

H. R. Fone 3 act making appropriations for the construc- 


tion, re reservation of certain public works on rivers 
3 8 x ors, and yon Osr p purposes; ; 

na act ing an increase o on to Charles 
C. Washburn; 5 pensi 


H. R. 9502. An act granting a pension to Emily 
H. R. 12796. ee ee Oras tee teen eee ie tie Dis 
Indian Reservation in Colorado; 


H. R. 11599. An act to redivide the district of Alaska into 


three recording and divisions; and 

H. R. 1992, An act granting the right of way to the Alafia. 
Manatee and Gulf Coast Railway Company through the . 5 
States light-house and military reservations on Gasparilla Islan 
in the State of Florida, 

On June 14, 1902: 

H. R. 12797. An act to ratify act numbered 65 of the twenty- 
first Arizona legislature 

H. R. 10819. Tin act for tha roli of George T. Winston, 
dent of North Carolina College of 13 and M 
Arts, and W. S. Primrose, chairman board trustees 

H. R. 8129. An act to amend sections 4076, 4078, and 4075, of the 
Revised Statutes; and 

H. R. 14380. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across Waccamaw River at Conway, in the State of South 
Carolina, by Conway and Seashore Railroad Company, 

On June 1, 1902: 

H. R. 11591. An act for the relief of Stanley & Patterson, and 
to authorize a pay director of the United States Navy to issue a 
oes pay check. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

Mr. McCLEARY. By direction of the Committee on the Li- 
97 I move that the rules be suspended and that the bill (S. 
5269) to provide a commission to secure piane and designs for a 
monument or memorial to the memory of Abraham Lincoln, late 
President of the a States, be passed 

The SPEAKER. o gemere ae jp wasa from Minnesota calls up the 
bill S. 5269, by Sen of the Committee on the Library, which 
the Clerk will re 

The Clerk as ie 

Be it enacted, etc., That the chai fs) e 
sed Sonata’ Ux’ Chadian ol tae OAIE v 
po apni eee ee 8 of — . uas 9 be . 
8 to the memory of Abraham late President 
so much thereof as may be necessary, is 

„ M not otherwise ap- 


“tthe result of their action to 
ion has been reached. 


EC. 8. 
Congress as soon as practicable after a segra 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a second, but I am 


pres’ | willing that one should be considered as ordered. 


Mr. McCLEARY. Iask unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that a ee be considered as ordered. Is there 


objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLEAR Mr. paten it seems almost unnecessary 
to present any argument i in favor of this Senate bill. It is thirty- 


seven years since the spirit of Abraham Lincoln took its flight, 
and in the capital city of the nation there is no worthy memo- 
rial of his great life. The bill provides for a commission, to con- 
sist of the chairman of the Committee on the Library of the Sen- 
ate, the chairman of the Committee on the Library of the House, 
the Secretary of State, and Secre of War, to secure plans 
and a design for such a monument. ere is no authority to do 
further than to secure these ee and submit them to the Con- 
groe for CLAYTON. Mr or aes oval. 

er, I ha ve not read the bill, but I 
would like to inquire of 855 gentleman where it is proposed to 
erect this monument? 


Mr. McCLEARY. In the city of Washington. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Does it provide that it shall 
be erected on a Government reservation or have we to purchase 
some location? 

Mr. McCLEARY. That is not provided in the bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. So far as I am concerned, I 


cenas no objection. 
MoCLEARY. I will say to the gentleman that in all prob- 
ability this memorial will be erected on a Government reserva- 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I did not catch the names 
of the commissioners who were to select the plans. Will the gen- 


tleman read them? 

Mr. McCLEARY. The commission is to consist of the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Library of the Senate, the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Library of the House, the Secretary 
of State, and the Secretary of War, and the authority granted the 
commission is simply to secure plans and a design. 

Mr. CLAYTON. How much does the bill carry? 

Mr. MocCLEARY. ‘Twenty-five thousand dollars. 


Mr. SLAYDEN,. an toe, that the four members of this com- 
mission divide OT T o ONDI DO Ch osen? 
Mr. McC X. These commissions usually consist of four 


members, 
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Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. S er, I desire to ask the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mi Y] if it has been de- 
cided as to what inscription will be placed on this monument? If 
not, I suggest to gentlemen on the other side that Abraham Lin- 
coln y belieyed in the Declaration of Independence, a fact 
which the gentlemen on the Republican side of this House have 
possibly forgotten. 

Mr. ON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois, or does the gentleman from Illinois 
take the floor in his own time? 

Mr. CANNON. Either way; I do not care in whose time it is. 
I should be glad to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. McCLEARY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. Has the gentleman any matter in his mind as 
to where this monument or memorial is to be located? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Nothing further than that it is to be located 
in the city of Washington. 

Mr. CANNON. The reason I ask is that, in common with every 
other member of this House, I believe, I am in entire harmony 
with the erection of a memorial, in the city of Washington, to 
perpetuate the name and life of Abraham Lincoln, and I hope 
and believe that this memorial, when erected, will be a 8 one. 
The sum of 825,000 is appropriated merelx for apana: judge 
from that that it is to be a proper monument. at amount ex- 
pended in architects’ fees in the erection of a building would in- 
dicate a total expenditure of half a million dollars. Now, I am 
not going talk about the expenditure. I am satisfied it will be 
what it should be, considering ail the circumstances and the 
character of that man. 

But Iam alittle desirous to ask my friend a question or two. 
We have had lately a lot of plans by 2 Commission known as the 
Parking Commission. The Senate of the United States begot 
upon itself a Commission, and has devoted from its contingent 
fund the sum of $50,000 to enable this Commission to fructify, 
and over here in the Library of Congress, without any authority 
of law, a cuckoo’s egg, occupying one great side of the library, 
are models which show the work of this self-begotten child. 
How long these models are to stay there I do not know. Shown 
upon that model are splendid avenues, memorial bridges, and a 
great many other things. And, if I am not mistaken, down near 
the old Naval Observatory is a place reserved for a memorial to 
Abraham Lincoln. Am I correct? : 

Mr. McCLEARY. Iam not prepared to say that the gentle- 
man is not correct, because that has nothing to do with this case. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, yesand no. Let us see whether it has 
ornot. I am not going, by my action. without at least a word 
of inquiry, to have the patriotic sentiment that abounds in 80,- 
000,000 people used to put a monument where it ought not to 
be. Now, if I su that this memorial was to be builded 
down near the old Naval Observatory and used to make an argu- 
ment in favor of building a memorial bridge, and that the me- 
morial was to stand there through all time, right upon the bank 
of that river and close to the flats, where the monument itself 
would take fever and ague, let alone a living man, I should ob- 
ject. If this $25,000 is to be expended for plans, and the whole 
thing is to be worked out in connection with a site of that kind, 
then I should try to see if we could not apply some remedy. If, 
on thecontrary, it is to work out plans that will fit a proper loca- 
tion, why then I am entirely content, and for that reason I have 
asked my friend these questions. 

I notice that the Secretary of War, the Secretary of State, the 
chairmen of the Library Committees of the Honse and of the 
Senate make up the Commission, I am with my friend for a me- 
morial. I am against Sarining sann I want to set this back fire 
now—I am against anything that will work out anybody's plans 
or anybody’s schemes that will not place that memorial where all 
the people will and must see it when they come to Washington. 
Why, we used to have a statue erected as a memorial of Adjutant- 
General Rawlins down a little bit southwest of the War, State, 
and Navy building. It stood there, lonesome and silent, except 
as the occasional explorer—one in ten thousand—would inquire 
about it and hunt it up, until finally Congress directed that it be 
moved up to Eighth or Ninth street and Pennsylvania avenue, so 
it would not be lonesome. 

Now, that is about all I wish to say about it. I wanted to say 
this much, without offending the feelings of anybody, and in view 
of this scheme, in view of the birth of this unnatural child, born 
not in lawful legislative wedlock, I wanted to say that much by 
way of protest against the action on the part of Commission 
in failing to do its duty and giving us the location and its recom- 
mendation that ought to be had. [Applause. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Illinois a question. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 3 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Is hein favor of this motion 


to suspend the rules and pass the resolution? I could not tell 
after listening to his speech. 

Mr. CANNON. Am Iin favor of it? Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. All right. 

Mr. CANNON. I shall vote for it; but I wanted to say this 
much, and I hope my good friend in charge of this bill, the Rep- 
resentative from Minnesota, will say what he has to say if he 
thinks anything I have said has anything of injustice in it touch- 
ing this Commission, and if he does not, then I shall yote for this 
bill; and, if Iam spared when its report is made, I shall be at 
perfect freedom to contest the confirmation of that location, if, 
in my judgment, the contest ought to be made. But I take time 
by the forelock. Now, the question of the location of a monu- 
ment means much to the monument itself. What would suit a 
monument in low ground would not suit a monument in high 
ground. What would suit it in a populous place, where the men, 
women, and children wonld see it ost daily, or where all the 
citizens would see it ina great city, would mean one thing; if one 
was hid away where one in ten thousand in a great city would 
not see the monument, that would be another thing. While I do 
not desire to be W it seems to me apt that I should in- 
dulge in this much lan e about it. 

. MCCLEARY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ilinois 
will appreciate the fact. of course, that even if this bill passes and 
“ the gentleman from Minnesota“ becomes one of the members 
of this commission, I would have no authority at this time to 
speak in such a way as to bind that commission. I can simply 
say this, in reply to the inquiries of my friend from Illinois, that 
this bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator CULLOM, and 
my understanding is that his purpose in apenas | it was sim- 
ply to get a proper memorial here to him whom the people 

orth and South, of all parties, want to see thus honored. Roe, i 
that commission makes a report that is not satisfactory to the 
House, the House has full recourse. At this time I can say only 
that this bill provides for a commission. I can not tell what the 
action of that commission will be. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a minute? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. So far as I am concerned, 


Mr.S er, I believe that this resolution or some such resolu- 
tion should ; but I do submit that the form of the resolution 
is wrong. do not believe that there is a gentleman on this 


side of the House who does not believe that the Government of 
the United States should erect a proper memorial to the memory 
of Abraham Lincoln; but I do not believe that the resolution 
should have been so framed as to provide a commission composed 
of four members of the majority party and no member of the 
minority party in this House or in the United States. 

The memory of Abraham Lincoln belongs exclusively to no. 
party. If it were possible for either party to claim that it specially 

onored him for his love of our country and its peculiar institu- 
tions, then at this Period in our history that claim might be set 
up by this side of the House. But there is no politics in this 
measure, and there should be no politics. The commission should 
have been fairly divided between the two sides and the different 
parties. I trust there will be no objection, however, to the 
passage of the resolution. [Loud applause] 

Mr. McCLEARY. Inanswer tothe gentleman from Tennessee, 
and I appreciate the 5 in which the suggestion of the gentle- 
man has been made, I would say that this commission is framed 
without any thought of politics. This is the first time that poli- 
tics ever came into my mind in connection with it. It provides 
that the commission shall consist of the chairmen of the commit- 
tees having this subject in charge, and the Secretary of War, 
who has general custody of the public grounds, and the Secretary 
of State to fill out the commission. There was absolutely no 
thought of politics in it. There is no one who believes for a mo- 
ment that there is anybody on either side of the House who does 
not approve of the general proposition, and so far were we from 
all thought of politics that it never occurred to us that anybody 


would raise the question. 
Yet it is true they will all be 


Mr. WILL of Mississippi. 
Republicans. 

Mr. McCLEARY. It is true, but it is simply because of their 
official stations. Mr. Speaker, in view of the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be amended, and that he himself—the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. RicHarpson]—be added to this commission. [Loud general 


ap iannol, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have aright 
to be heard on this matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will suspend until the Chair 
puts the request. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that he be permitted to amend the bill so as to in- 
clude the gentleman from Tennessee. Is there objection? 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennesssee. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate fully the motive which prompts the gentleman from Min- 
nesota to make this request, prompted, as I believe he was, by 
the able gentleman from Illinois. I think in the main his request 
is a proper one, but I do not think he ought to haye applied it to 
myself in view of what I have said on the floor. While I appre- 
ciate the distinguished honor which the gentleman wishes to con- 
fer upon me and the spirit in which his suggestion has been re- 
ceived by the House, I must decline and ask the gentleman to 
substitute the head of the minority of his committee, who is a 
member on this side of the House, as a member of that commis- 
sion. I think that is fair and right. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Mr. Ppeaker, in offering the suggestion I 
did I tried to carry out the Me 8705 of my friend’s remarks a 
moment ago, and he was selected because he is the leader of the 
Democratic side and, therefore, by reason of his official position, 
it was entirely proper. [Applause.] Itrustthat the gentleman’s 
modesty may not be permitted to debar us from having his dis- 
tinguished services upon that commission. [Applause. 

e SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion as amended. 

The question was taken; and in the opinion of the Chair, two- 
thirds having voted in fayor thereof, the resolution as amended 
was agreed to, 


SURVIVORS OF CERTAIN INDIAN WARS. 


Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 
rules and take up the bill (S. 640) to extend the provisions, limi- 
tations, and benefits of an act entitled ‘‘An act granting pensions 
to the survivors of the Indian wars of 1832 to 1842, inclusive, 
known as the Black Hawk war, Creek war, Cherokee disturb- 
ances, and the Seminole war,” approved July 27, 1892, a; to 
the amendment recommended by the committee, and pass the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey moves to 
suspend the rules, take up Senate bill 640, and that as amended it 


do 1 
e Clerk read the bill as amended, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions, limitations, and benefits of the 
act entitled “An granting pensions to survivors of the Indian wars of 
1882 to 1842, inclusive, known as the Black Hawk war, Creek war, Cherokee 
disturbances, and the Seminole war,” approved July 27, 1892, be, and the 
same are hereby, extended, from the date of the of this act, to the 

officers and enlisted men, including marines, militia, and volun- 
teers of the military and naval service of the United States who served for 
thirty days or more and were honorably discha: under the United States 
military, State, Territorial, or provisional authorities in the Florida and 
Georgia Seminole Indian war of 1817 and 1818; the Fevre River Indian war of 
Illinois of 1827; the Sac and Fox Indian war of 1831; the Sabine Indian dis- 
turbances of 1836 and 1837; the Cayuse Indian war of 1847 and 1848, on the 
Pacific coast; the Florida wars with the Seminole Indians from 1842 to 1858, 
inclusive; the Texas and New Mexico Indian war of 1849 to 1856; the Cali- 
fornia Indian disturbances of 1851 and 182; the Utah Indian disturbances of 


1850 to 1858, inclusive, and the Oregon and Washington Territory Indian 


wars from 1851 to 1856, inclusive; and also to include the surviving widows 
of such officers and enlisted men: Provided, That such widows have not re- 
married: And provided further, That where there is no record of enlistment 
or muster into the service of the United States in any of the wara men- 
tioned in this act the record of pay by the United States shall be accepted 
as full and satisfactory proof of such enlistment and service: 5 
Further, That all contracts heretofore made between the beneficiaries under 
— = ona pension attorneys and claim agents are hereby declared null 
and void. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to hear some 
explanation in regard to this bill, and therefore I demand a sec- 


ond. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. I ask, Mr. Speaker, that a second 
may De considered as ordered. 

ere was no objection. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, this bill simply extends 
the benefits of the act of July 27, 1892, to the wars named in the 
act which follows the precedents of all the service-pension acts 
from the formation of this Government, including no wars where 
not less than forty years has passed since they closed. 

This proposed legislation, if enacted into law, would follow the 
line of every precedent established since the war of the Revolu- 
tion. That war covered a period from 1775 to April 11, 1783. The 
act which gave them a service pension, or rather a dependent sery- 
ice pension, was passed in 1818, and in 1832, forty-nine years after 
the close of the war, the first service-pension act was passed by 
this Government relating to the service of the Revolutionary war. 
The survivors of the wars of 1812 and the Indian wars and the 
Mexican war were all given service pensions by acts passed forty 
years after the close of these wars. 

There are two or three wars mentioned in this measure which 
were considered to be pensioned by Congress when they passed 
the act of 1892, but they were excluded by virtue of the dates not 
covering that gaon 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Can the gentleman give any idea of the 
cost of this measure? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. The number of beneficiaries under 


~ 


the act as reported by the Commissioner of Pensions about two 
and one-half years ago was something like 7,600, and the term of ex- 
pectancy was about seven and one-half years, and the total amount 
of the first payment was $730,000, or a total payment of about 
$5,000,000 for the whole period. That, by recent communication 
from the Pension Department, has been reduced to a total num- 
ber now estimated of about 6,400, and the first pement on the 
bill would be about $100,000 less than the amount I have given. 
So that the total amount will be about a million dollars or a mil- 
lion and a half less than the amount estimated two and a half 
years ago. 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I want to know if this bill comes from the 
gentleman’s committee with a unanimous report? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. It does, 

Mr. LESSLER. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
the number of beneficiaries amounted to 67,000? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. I said 6,700. 

Mr. LESSLER. These beneficiaries must be over 80 years old. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. I do not know. I know we have a 
number of pensioners of the war of 1812 and, I think, of the Revo- 
lutionary war. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow me 
an interruption? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Certainly. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. We have been furnished with measures 
for the increase of pennon of Federal soldiers and other wars 
occurring prior to that of 1860. Why is it that some provision 
has not been made for the Mexican soldiers? I know there are 
several bills pending before that committee, and I want to ask 
the gentleman if we can not expect within a few days, or at least 
before Congress adjourns, that the gentleman from that commit- 
tee will report one of those bills to remove at least the restric- 
tion against the Mexican soldiers drawing $15 a month, which is 
the maximum service dependent pension now granted them by law. 

I know several efforts have been made by various members of 
this House to secure a removal of some of those restrictions 
against the Mexican soldiers getting that maximum sum of $15 a 
month. Iam satisfied if such a bill was reported it would be 
passed by this House almost unanimously. I want to ask the 
gentleman if his committee will not report one of those bills 
before this session closes? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Of course, Mr. Speaker, I can not 
make any promises as to what that committee will do. Accord- 
ing to the statements made, there are ys few of those people 
remaining whom the gentleman seeks to benefit. But I can say 
to him that a large amount of time of that committee has been 
consumed in this and the previous sessions in considering cases on 
the line that he has suggested. Most all of our time is taken up 
in the consideration of claims that come from that section of the 
country. And so pressed are we with those private matters urged 
by members that we hardly have time to consider other measures. 
I believe, however, that the committee will in the very near future 
take up the matter referred to and give it consideration. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. May we not expect it during the life of 
this session? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. That I can not say, for I have not 
consulted with the committee in regard to it, and I do not desire 
to anticipate their action. I can say very frankly that we have 
arrived at that period of the session when it is very difficult to 
get the attendance of a quorum of the committee. By unani- 
mous consent of the House I desire to publish the following 
résumé of service-pension legislation: 

Mr. BEL Has the gentleman or the committee an 
estimate of the number of troops that were engaged in the vari- 
ous Indian wars? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mentioned in this bill? 

Mr. BELLAMY. Ves, sir; and if so, what is the estimate of 
the annual appropriation that will be necessary to meet the pen- 
sions for those wars? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Ihave made that statement once to 
the House. 

Several MEMBERS. We did not hear it. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. It is in the report. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It is very fully given there. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. I ask a vote on my motion. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. LoUDENSLAGER 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill, with the amendments of 
the committee, the motion was agreed to, two-thirds voting in 
favor thereof. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Lask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment, which I send to the desk, bearing upon the bill just passed, 
may be published in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The statement is as follows: 


Memoranda to accompany S. 640, ee the benefits of the Indian war 
service pension 


uly 27, 1892. > 


The tion, che ging N uld sim: follo ar 

X 3 to Apel i in erat ied at war covered the 5 
an 

18, 1818, what was practically a rvice-pension ack, but with depend: 


& no! 


cer, m 
life.” 

Fourteen years la seo ome ta wee te forty-nine years 
after the wie of the Re Smee A DUOT Seta 3 Sanson ack wen 
jae gonte ons to all those who not provided for by the 
oregoing t service-pension act, as follows: 

z of suryi a” reng officers, m sol- 
diers, and mpeg A Barua oon n ERER LE tate 
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hisr 


a re tain in the said 
March 183), 


years 

from the 4th day of March, 1331. 
mcommissioned officers, mariners, or marines, who served 

ie ae Dae eee be entitled to the benefits 

thearmy of the Kevolution®™ . provided for the officers and soldiers of 
arm: 0 


Revol 
uent enactment the benefits of the act of June 7, 1882, were ex- 


if they were the wives of 
of their service, and ae ter enactments 
marriage was extended, and — —e T. 

WAR OF 1812. 

The next service-pension act to be 
575 ho period of that war was from June 118i te 
fifty-six years eng E a" Pont N | Juno 18, 1819, to Febr 
Nor. Stat.) providing tha enlisted 
in the Army or Mery of the United States in said 


f month, if not otherwise 
and the provisions ot this act were also extended to the widows of w. 


ho 
Su uently, by an act of March 9. 1878, the period of service 
necessary to aie litle was cut down to fourteen days. 

MEXICAN WAR. 


Mexican war April 24, 1846, and ended Ma 1848, and in 
little leas than ie thereafter the act of January 2 1887, was 


pone 28 granting — er ‘or said war. 


to per those 
stances and unable to earn a support by manual la 
WAR OF THE REBELLION. 


covered the period from April to Ma and twenty- 
0 Mek on tot aie ee eee maeth 


to the 2 di dent Pac ede ion act of Marche 18, above 
referred to. The aw act of June that_honorable service for 
ninety days or more in war of rebellion should entitle a survivor toa 
pension, bled from causes not due to vicious habits, the pension to 

rated from a minim ms ain wide of twelve cone month, ac- 
cording to the degree of disa . dows were gran per month, 
if in dependent the 80 or sailor 


INDIAN WARS FROM 1332 TO 1842, INCLUSIVE. 
ul 1 thi da ..... 
By an act of J rty days fen 


Hawk war, the = Cherokee and 
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with the Sominote fndlans sion. of per month and the same rate to the 
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= STATE, TERRITORIAL, AND PROVISIONAL TROOPS. 


that where there a record oi 


. 


f 
ter into e United States in an the wars mentioned in 
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safeguard the bility of t nsions to p State militia- 
„„ A A Peoerd et were moh 
— by the 8 with pay. 


Mr. LOUDENSLAGER,. I ask unanimous consent that all 
members desiring the privilege may have permission to print re- 
marks in the RECORD on the bill just 

A MEMBER. For how many days? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. For five days. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Objection was made. 

MONUMENT TO GEN, HUGH MERCER. 

Mr. WOOTEN. I move to suspend the rules and pass, with the 
amendment reported by the Committee on the Library, the bill 
(H. R. 10933) to provide for the erection, at Fredericks ur Va., 
of the monumant to the memory of Gen. Hugh Mercer, w. it 
was 5 by Congress on the 8th day of April, 1777, should be 
erec’ 

The bill as amended by the Committee on the Library was 
read, as follows: 
of the United Sta‘ 

tes, on the r en ot APE 1777, 


agreed to & monument to the Sepals of Mercer, 
6 in thei State of Virginia, and prescribed an to 

ereas up to this time nothing has been done toward carrying into ef- 
fect theaction then taken: Therefo; — 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of 000 be, Sat Soe eae te ere 
5 riated. out of any money 
erection, at 9 in the State of of Vir; 
to the memory of Gen. Hugh — — u Bp which 
words: “Sacred to the m 
Army of the United States. 
wounds 


approp 
nia of a monument 
be inscribed these 
r-general in the 
= het 0 on the Lg of anuary, 1777, 121 — 
month. near 


he received on the 2d of the New 
Jersey, bravely defending the liberties of p a The 25 the 
U: States, in testimony of his virtue and yo wa fh gem ve caused 
this monument to bee: ;** which said sum shall under the 
of the Secretary of War. or such officer as he may di te, and 
in such sums as the work may require from time to That tho 
ccc 
à of 

War, bo required for said monumeni — 
The question being taken on the motion of Mr. WOOTEN, it was 


agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof); and the bill, with 
the amendment reported by the Committee on the Library, was 


TRANSPORTATION OF GOVERNMENT SUPPLIES TO THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, ae eee 
the rules and pass, with the amendment by the - 
mittee on Military Affairs, the bill (H. R. 14441) to authorize the 
3 of . in 5 on, = — 55 ships 
in transportion o vernment supplies e ippines 
across the Pacific Ocean. 
The bill as amended was read, as follows: 


Boe it enacted, ete., That the 7 his discre- 
— ela wr gh tne ana mosi 

ition as mired ww, for transporting G 
pe req acras bo Paci T 


necessary, across 
—— 


owned * Government are not available: Provided, 
8 cent the lowest bid offered for trans- 
— — such supplies in . ships. 


Mr. CLAYTON. I demand a second. 
Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 


Several members 9 
The CHAIRMAN. 3 from Alabama [Mr. CLAY- 
TON] and the gentleman Minnesota [Mr, STEVENS] will 
take their place as tellers. 
The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 77, noes 


none. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I make the point of order 


that there is no quorum present. 

The SP. (having counted the House). There are 129 
members present—not a quorum. 

5 — ERWOOD. I move that the House adjourn. 


uestion being taken, there were on a division (called for 
F 41, noes 81. 
byte UNDERWOOD. I call for the yeas and nays on the mo- 
tion to adjourn. 
The yeas and nays were not ordered, only 19 voting in favor 


thereof. 
So the motion to ag urn was rejected. 
3 oo ere being no quorum present, the Door- 
close the doors and the Sergeant-at-Arms will bring 
5 members to answer to their names. The question is on 
seconding the m the motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 
CHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that the rule requires that the seconding of a mo- 
tion to suspend the rules must be by tellers. There is no provi- 
sion in the rule for calling yeas and nays on seconding a motion 


to d the rules. On the contrary, the rule expressly pro- 
vides that the vote shall be taken by te ers. 
Now, it seems to me the Chair can only count by tellers to 
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ascertain whether the House will second the motion to suspend 
the rules. I do not know where the authority comes from to call 
the yeas and nays on such a question. é 
e SP. . Tellers were duly ordered in this case. The 
Chair admits that the question raised by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee is not without difficulty. But a rule of the House fins ipa 
that when a quorum fails to appear the doors shall be cl and 
members brought in. On another occasion the Chair held that 
that rule 3 apply in a case of this kind. Therefore the Chair 
overrules the point of order. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 106, nays 66, 


answered “ present 12, not voting 167; as follows: 
YEAS—106. 
oe Da — sete 
Allen, Me. Deemer, etcham, y, N. X. 
Barney, Pick, Knapp, Reeder, 
Bartholdt, Dovener, Kyle, Reeves, 
Bish Draper. Lacey, Roberts, 
Bow Driscoll, Lawrence, Rumple, 
Eddy, Lessler 
Brick. Lewis, Pa. g 
Bristow, Evans, pone Sibley, 
Bromwell, Fletcher, Lou Smith, III. 
agg N Loudenslager, 
Burk, Gibson, M A „ 
Burke, S. Dak. Gillet, N. Y. M Steele, 
Bur raff, Martin, Stevens, Minn. 
Burton, Grosvenor, Mercer. Stewart, N. J. 
Calderhead, Grow, Metcalf, tewart, N. Y. 
Cannon, Hamil Minor, 
Capron, Haugen, Moody, Oreg. Tawney, 
Cassel, Hedge, 22 Thomas, 
—.— Ha a Norto: Van Voorhis, 
orton. an Voor 
Grampe Herkins Overstreet, W. X, 
re arnoc 
Currier, i H) 3 Watson, 
Cushman, rets 1 5 5 Patterson, Pa. Woods. 
ones. yne, 
Darragh, oy, Perkins, 
NAYS—6. 
Ball, Tex. Green, Pa. Miers, Ind. Slayden, 
Bartlett, Griffith, poe =) 
Bell, Griggs, Ne 
Bellamy, Hay, Randell, Tex. Snoo 
—— Hooker. Spigh 
x Ho Richardson, Ala. Stark, 
Brundidge, Jackson, Kans. Richardson, Tenn. mt meer pe 
Burnett, Ki Cla Rixey, ‘Thomas, N. C. 
Candler, Kitchin, Wm. W. Robb, Thompson, 
Cassingham, Kleberg, Robinson, Ind. Underwood, 
Cla; 2 05 puue; 5 
De Armond, 8 — Sgackletord. W. been. 
o0! 
Edwards, cin aR Shafroth, à 
s Shallenberger, 
Gaines denn. Mickey, Sims, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT"—12 
Benton, Foss, La Padgett, 
Bowie, Gillett, Mass. Keclellan. 7 
Fitzgerald, Johnson, Mann, Tate. 
NOT VOTING—167. 
Acheson, Knox, Robertson, La. 
Adams, Puge Lamb, Robinson, Nebr. 
Adamson, Esch, Lassiter, ussell, 
Allen, Ky. Feely, Latimer, ‘borough, 
Aplin, Finley, Lester, Schirm, 
Babcock, Lever, 
4 Fordne’ Lewis, Ga. Selby, 
ead, Foster, Lindsay, Sha: 
Bates, Foster, Vt. Littauer, Shelden, 
Beidler, Fowler, Littlefield, 
Eine, Satie, W. V: To = Smith, Io 
a. y Wa 
Bee Gardner, Mich. vering, th, K 
Blakeney, Gardner, N. J. McAndrews, Smith, H. C 
Boreing, Gilbert, McCall, Smith, S. W. 
Broussard, Gill, McDermott, Smith, Wm. Alden 
Brownlow, Glenn, McLain, thwick, 
Bull, Goldfogle, Mahon, Sparkman, 
Gooch, Mahoney, 
Burleigh, Gordon, Marshall, Sulloway, 
Butler 110 — TA A Mile Swanson, 
Butler, Pa. Mondell, ‘bert, 
Caldwell, Han x Moody, N.C. Tayler, Ohio 
Clark, Morgan, Taylor, 
Connell, Heatwole, Morrell, yer, 
Dry, Hemenway, oe 
mbs, Henry, Mud Tompkins, N. Y. 
$ Henry, Tex Mutchler, ran ra Ohio 
Cooper, Tex. burn, Naphen, le, 
, Wis. debrant, Nevin, Wachter, 
Corti 7. Newlands, Wadsworth, 
Creamer, Howell, Otjen, Wanger, 
Crowley, Hughes, Parker, Warner, 
Curtis, Jack, Patterson, Tenn. Weeks. 
ý Jackson, Md. Pearre, Wheeler, 
Davey, La. Jenkins, Pou, White, 
vii Jett, Powers, Mass. 
vis, Fla. Jones, Va. Prince, Wilson, 
De Graffenreid. Kehoe, Pugsley, Wright, 
ore, ern, Reid, oung. 
Dougherty, Kluttz, Rhea, Va. 


So a second was ordered. 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
For the day: 

Mr. JENKINS with Mr. DE GRAFFENREID. 

Mr. OrsEN with Mr. Henry of Mississippi. 

Mr. HemENWAyY with Mr. WHITE, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present adoption of the following resolution, which I will send 
to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. If there is no objection, the Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. ker, I have no objection to the resolution being read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Resolved, That at 5 o'clock p. m. Tuesday, June 17, and Wednesday, June 
18, the House take a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. and then remain in session 
not later than 10.30 o'clock p. m.,at which sessions it shall be in order to con- 
sider bills reported from Committee on Indian Affairs, and no other 
business shall be in order during such sessions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, that will con- 
flict with other business. Any request for a night session to 
consider nothing but Indian bills would conflict with another 
2 1 5 there will be a night session for debate on 
the ippine 5 

Mr. . This does not interfere with that. This is 
before that takes effect. 

Mr. of Mississippi. I have no objection. 
Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. S er, I demand the regular order. 
FFC 

re T. second ha n ordered, the recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEVENS]. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, this bill hardly 
merits the importance given to it by the gentleman on the other 
side of the House. It provides, in substance, that the supplies of 
the War Department may be, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
War, from the United States to the Philippine Islands 
in vessels built in this country, after the Government shall have 
exhausted its supply of available ships Delonge to it. The bill 
pee that the Gormi shall 1 8 E its availa me 
transport service for carrying er aro e War Departmen 
to the Philippines; that after that the Secretary, in his discretion, 
may use built in this country, provi the rates for such 
service shall not exceed 10 per cent above the amount that is 
charged by foreign vessels for similar service. 

Under the provisions of the statute passed by this Congress in 
March of this year, the navigation laws of country will be 
extended to the Philippines on the ist day of July, 1904. After 
that date all navigation between the United States and the Phili; 
pines must be in American vessels, so that at the most this 
would be available but two years. There is always a certain 
amount of Government supplies that must be transported in pri- 
vate vessels. Much of the supplies—in fact, the great bulk of the 
ee carried in Government transports, but for reasons of 

ety the War Department has found it necessary to carry sup- 
plies, like munitions of war, hay, forage, and supplies of that sort, 
in private vessels, on account of danger to life that there would 
be if they were carried in troop transports, so that there is always 
a small amount of tonnage necessary to carry these supplies to 
the Philippines. 

The statement before the Committee on Military Affairs was 
to the effect that next the War Department estimated that 
about 70,000 tons will be carried in private vessels. Heretofore 
agar. pnt rey been carried in private vessels. After 

is most of the supplies will be carried in Government vessels. 
There are 14 transports now available, mere protony 70 per cent 
of the great bulk of supplies will be carried in these transports; 
but this small amount, probably about 70,000 tons, must be car- 
ried in private vessels. The Quartermaster-General reports that 
at present freight rates are available on the Pacific at $4.50 a 
ton, from Puget Sound to the Philippines. If this 10 per cent 
additional be necessary, which may not be n to use asa 
discrimination in favor of American vessels in case there be 
competition of American ships, there would then be a maximum 
of about 50 cents per ton discrimination on about 70,000 tons a 
year for two years. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman ete a question? . 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes. : 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Is it not true that the Quar- 
termaster-General declined to recommend the passage of this bill? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. He did not make any recom- 
mendation one way or the other. 

Mr. RI N of Tennessee. Did he not in writing de- 
cline to recommend it? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. The rmaster-General in 
his report stated specifically that he declined to make any recom- 
mendation because it wasa matter of public policy not in his 
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province, but the Secretary of War strongly recommended the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Is the passage of this bill necessary in order 
to increase the efficiency of the public service? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes; I think itis. I was just 
coming to that. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will you explain how it is that a proposition 
simply to give American ships 10 per cent more for doing the 
same service than foreign-built ships would receive can increase 
the efficiency of the ew service? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I shall be very glad to explain 
that if the gentleman will give me my owntime. The reasons 
why this bill will increase the facilities, it seems to me, are as 
follows: Within the last year there have been quite a number of 
ships constructed in this country that are available for service 
between the Pacific coast and the Philippines. At the present 
time there is no regular line of communication by private vessels 
between the Pacific coast and the Philippines. ere are two or 
three lines which have informed the committee that with this 
slight encouragement they would start direct lines of communi- 
cation between the United States and the Philippines, preparing 
for the extension of our navigation laws two years hence. After 
that time there will certainly be these direct lines, 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Just one moment more. In the 
meantime, during these two years, these gentlemen are willing 
to take their chances and send their ships directly from the United 
States to the Philippines, providing they have some encourage- 
ment like this. There will be a probable loss, but it will give di- 
rect service for passengers and mails and freight, and direct 
service is always an advantage to the Government as well as to 
private interests. 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I ask the gentleman a question now? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Is not this, then, after all your explanation, 
simply a homeopathic dose of the ship a iat 

STEVENS of Minnesota. Now, I will answer that. As 
the gentleman knows, I am not in favor of the bill before the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, but I am in favor 
of this bill because we know it certainly will accomplish some- 
thing, and it directly causes the establishment of from one to 
three lines of communication between the United States and the 
Philippines right away, and gives this Government an opportu- 
nity to send its freights, mgers, and mails more quickly and 
more 8 than would otherwise be the case. It may or may 
not cost the Government cap diet because the competition of 
the several lines will furnish a supply of steam and sailing vessels 
adequate to maniy all the necessities of the Government. 

r. CLAYTON. May J ask the gentleman another question? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the 8 yield to the gentleman 
from Texas 15 SLAxDEN] who addressed the Chair? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I would like to yield to my col- 
league on the committee, the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask my friend if this is not 
directly in the interest of one steamship line, the boats of which 


are now being built? 
Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I would say that I do not think 
itis. There are at least three lines which have informed us that 


they can have oe A available for this service; and I will state 
that much of the freight that would be sent under the provisions 
of this act would be sent by sailing vessels. I refer to such 
freight as forage and lumber and heavy material of that kind, 
which would not use steamship lines at all. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Were you not told that it was for the benefit 
of certain American lines to operate between Seattle and the 
Philippines and the Orient? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. The committee was informed 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Now, if that is true, does the gentleman be- 
lieve that these people are going to abandon the project of run- 
ning a line of steamers across the Pacific if this bill should fail to 


ass? 
5 Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I will answer the gentleman 
frankly. There were two large steamships built in timore 
recently. One has already been completed and the other is not 
yet launched, as I understand. These ships were designed as 
tramp steamers. A concern known as the Boston Steamship 
Company conceived the idea of an Asiatic line from Puget 
Sound, and either hired or purchased or acquired these vessels, 
and propose to start a line. Whether or not it will be extended 
to the Philippines depends on whether or not it will be profitable. 

Part of the consideration for the starting of these lines will de- 
pend on whether they can get any considerable amount of Gov- 
ernment business. Now, it seemed to the Committee on Military 


Affairs and to the Committee on the Merchant Marine that it 
would be a benefit to this country, that it would be a benefit to 
the Government service, to have that line from Puget Sound, to 
hate another line from San Francisco, and to have another line 
from New York directly to the Philippines; and they all three 
will probably be started with encouragement like this. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
a question? 

e SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Then, I understand from all of your state- 
ments that foreign-built ships can now be had to carry this hay 
and lumber that you speak of—notwithstanding the enterprise of 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hull] in the lumber business 
over there—that ships can be had there that will carry this freight 
that 880 speak of without giving this extra 10 per cent to Ameri- 
can 


? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. There are always some ships 
available for business in eve: of the world, but I will state 
to the gentleman that if this bill is passed the amount of discrim- 
ination provided in this bill may or may not be required. Not a 
cent of it may be required under the circumstances if sufficient 
competition be had, and from reports of the Quartermaster- 
General and Commissioner of Navigation such supply of vessels 
will be available. On the other hand, it may be possible that this 
10 Boog cent in the maximum may be required. 

r. CLAYTON. I hope the gentleman will be entirely frank, 
as he seems to be, 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I think I have been. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Then the proposition would be to pay Amer- 
ican ships 10 per cent more for the same service than we could 
get foreign A to do that service for. 
mo S of Minnesota. Iam frank to say I am willing 

necessary 
Mr. CLAYTON. IJ am not discussing that. 
anes 8 of fact. 

r. STEVENS of Minnesota. Let me complete my answer to 
the gentleman. I am willing, if necessary for the purpose of 
establishing a direct line of communication between our coun 
and the Philippines, during the next two years, to pay an addi- 
tional 10 per cent. It may or may not be necessary after that. 
The gentleman should know that a line of communication be- 
tween the United States and the Philippine Islands must be estab- 
lished; that foreign vessels could not afford it, since they could 
continue in business only two years, and that precludes any direct 
service except under our flag, and it strikes the committee, under 
the circumstances, that it would be an advantage to have this 
line commence right now, and we can well afford, if necessary, 
to give $35,000 this year for that purpose. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And this is a proposition to pay $35,000 for 
the privilege of letting it go in American ships. 

r. STEVENS of Minnesota. At the maximum. It may not 
cost a cent. It may cost $35,000 a year for two years. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Do you not think that it would be better to 
save that $35,000 for the taxpayers rather than give it to the ship- 


owners? 
My impression is if we could 


Iam simply stat- 


Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. 
have our ships employed between the United States and the Phil- 
ippine Islands for the pu of carrying our mail, passengers, 
and 75 85 it is well worth $35,000 a year. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Would not the passage of this bill serve 
notice on the foreign shipowners that in competition with the 
American nop henceforth they must expect to have 10 per cent 
added on the bid made by the American ships? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I do not think it would make 
any difference with the bids of any foreign ships; whenever it 
would pay the foreign ships would do the business, if their bids 
be 11 per cent less than bids of American ships. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Does not the gentleman think the American 
ship would get the 10 per cent more in the bidding? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I think this would be the effect: 
The foreign ships only would bid that much less, and we would 
get our freight at that much less rate; so that in the end it would 
not cost the Government one single cent more, and possibly less, 
by the 526 of this act. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Would not they retire the foreign ships? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Notatall. It would just have 
the contrary effect of reducing freight. The quantity of ships, 
domestic and foreign, is iy for all sorts of competition. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Then this is to get reduced rates instead of 
increasing them. 

The SPEAKER. Doesthe gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio? 
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Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. 3 

Mr. BROMWELL. I would like to the gentleman from 
Minnesota how this pro subsidy— because that is what it 
amounts to—is compared to the ship-subsidy bill. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, this hardly amounts 
to the dignity of a name. It ap from a communication re- 
ceived from the Quartermaster-General that he can get freight 
at $4.50 a ton. Ten per cent of that would be 45 cents a ton. 
Mr. BROMWELL. How does that compare with the ship- 


subsidy bill? 
Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. It might average about 10 per 


cent. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Then would it not be better for these 
people to wait until we pass the ship-subsidy bill and give them 
the benefit of the ship subsidy? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. They would be Lanting 4 willing 
to take whatever assistance they can get out of this bill and at 
once commence their direct service. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man whether these ships are to be manned by American labor. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly; under an American 

ister the warrant officers must all be American citizens. 
r. ROBINSON of Indiana. How about the seamen? That 
was the point of my inquiry. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. There is no law providing as to 
them unless they come in under the term “‘ officers.” 

Mr. COCHRAN. Then, in fact, the seamen will be Chinamen. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I desire to reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama desire to 
be recognized in his own right? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do. I yield now to the gentleman from 
Texas five minutes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is very unpleasant to me to 
see so good a man as the gentleman from Minnesota supporting 
so vicious a bill. The only merit of this proposition is the fact 
that the gentleman from Minnesota is aie it. Itis nothing 
but another form of the ship-subsidy bill. It is a 1 1 fr 
proposition to take money out of the Treasury of the United States 
and vote it into the treasure box of private shipowners. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the citizens of this coun- 
try doing business. Iam opposed to the theory of having the 
Government doing business that its citizens can do. Iam as 
much opposed to the Government conducting a shipping business 
as to the Government conducting the business of laying cables 
and owning telegraph lines. . 

As soon as it can done in the interest of economy and not 
impair the efficiency of the service I shall favor the sale of all 
Government transports and favor reliance upon private shipping 
for the transportation of military stores. 

I would give the citizens all the freedom possiblein the develop- 
ment of commercial enterprises. But Iam notin favor and I can 
not support any measure which undertakes to do in a single in- 
stance what the majority of this Congress has not the courage to 
do wholesale. The ship-subsidy bill has not been brought in here 
for consideration in this House and probably will not be brought 
in, but this is exactly the same principle, a direct application to 
a few individual owners of the theory of the Hanna-Payne bill. 

Now, this bill provides: 

That the Secretary of War is authorized, in his discretion. to accept the 
lowest and most suitable bid offered, after inviting competition as required 
by law, for transporting Government supplies, when necessary, across the 
Pacific Ocean to and from the Philippines in American-built ships when ships 
owned by the Government are not available. 

Now, without desiring to cast any reflection at all upon the 
Secretary of War or the officials of the War Department, with 
all of whom my relations are pleasant and cordial and for whom 
I have the most profound respect, I desire to say that in my 
judgement this leaves with these gentlemen a dangerous power. 

mebody will be called upon to pass upon the question of avail- 
ability, and I apprehend that when there is a powerful corpora- 
tion, able to contribute and perhaps willing to contribute to the 
campaign fund, able and willing to promote the interests of any 
Administration, I do not care what it may be or who are its 
officers, the officers who are to determine the question of avail- 
ability will not have so clear a vision of what constitutes avail- 
ability as they might have. 

This is admitted to be for the interests of lines already estab- 
lished or lines for which steamers are now being constructed, 
and I can not persuade myself that any corporation now operat- 
ing steamships or owning steamships plying the Pacific Ocean will 
abandon them if this bill fails to pass. I believe it is an unjust 
and improper tax, and I believe it should not and can not pass 
this House, 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary to make any 
long argument for or against this bill, but a simple statement of 
the facts puts the whole matter before the House, so that those 
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who favor it and those who oppose it can readily understand the 
measure. It is represented that in certain cases the Government 
requires the services of vessels belonging to private persons for - 
transporting certain provisions and supplies, such as hay and the 
like to the Philippine Islands, the Government transports not 
being suitable or not being wholly adequate for that purpose. 


That is one fact. The next fact is that the extra vessels re- 
quired for this service can be had under 1 8 ere at reasona- 
ble rates and without the passage of this bill. I believe the report 
shows what that rate is and will continue to be. The other ma- 
terial fact in this case is that after bids shall haye been received 
by the Secretary of War from the owners of these private yes- 
sels for the 8 of this extra service that is, service that 
it is impossible or inexpedient for the Government transpoxts to 
perform—then the Secretary of War is authorized not merely to 
give the preference in awarding the contract to the American- 
built vessels, but he is authorized to pay them 10 per cent more 
for the same service than foreign-built vessels shall have bid. 

Ten per cent more than the American vessel, perhaps, is paid 
now for doing that work. I have stated the proposition. You 
can not differentiate it from a bounty or subsidy. Your can not 
differentiate it from a gratuity to an American vessel for doing 
the same work that can now be done, and that can be done in the 
future, without the a rp of this extra 10 per cent. 

The gentleman said this prepares the way for an American line, 
Mr. S er, this 8 the way for the ship-subsidy bill. It 
is a ship-subsidy bill. This is the beginning of ship subsidies. 
This is the first bill on that line, and any man who votes for this 
proposition might as well, in my ju ent, go the whole way and 
vote for the Hanna-Payne ship-subsidy bill when it comes before 
this House. 

The principle underlying them is the same, and the one can not 
be distinguished in principle from the other. I hope that gentle- 
men on this side who believe in paying out the public money for 
public purposes only and not for the enhancement of private en- 
terprises will vote down this proposition. I repeat, Mr. Speaker, 
that this is a homeopathic dose of ship subsidy. Let the $35,000 
per annum, with probable increase, be saved to the people’s Treas- 
uy, I now yield five minutes to my coll , Mr. UNDERWOOD. 

r. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I see from the report of the 
committee that in the fiscal year 1901 there was transported from 
the United States to the Philippine Islands in United States Gov- 
ernment vessels 80,000 tons, in United States private vessels 27,000 
tons, and in foreign vessels 192,000 tons. 

Now, in 1901 we paid for transporting the freight to the Philip- 
pine Islands $3,570,447 to foreign vessels. That to private ves- 
sels of the United States we paid $1,350,000. Now,Ido not know 
how much more freight is to be carried next year than was car- 
ried last year, or how much less freight; but if this bill had a 

lied to the transportation of goods from this country to the 

hilippine Islands for the year 1901, and by this means we had 
foreign vessels out of competition, or had simply let them carry 
the freight they carried at that time and saved the 10 per cent 
additional to private vessels of the United States inatead of the 
amount of $34,000, as suggested by the gentleman in charge of 
this bill, the private vessels of the United States would Tars 
received under this bill for that year $100,000 more for the 
freight they carried than they actually received; because it 
is needless to say that when you have had foreign vessels 
actually carrying at least two-thirds of the trade and Ameri- 
can vessels carrying only one-third, competition in the years past 
has regulated the freight rate, and that is the basis on which 
the freight is being carried to-day. But whenever you say that 
10 per cent more shall be received by American vessels than by 
foreign vessels, then as to that proportion of the freight the Ameri- 
can ship is carrying it will receive the additional 10 per cent, be- 
cause every shipowner knows the profit at which he can afford to 
carry freight and at which his rival can afford it, and necessarily 
if he is to receive a bonus so far as concerns the freight he can 
carry he will bid 9 or nearly 10 per cent more than he thinks his 
competitor can carry for, and then the competitor will have only 
the surplus freight. 

That is all there is in this matter. This is not a bill to provide 
ships for carrying this material, because during the height of 
the late war, when we were sary | troops to the front, when we 
demanded every ship that we could get to carry our supplies and 
troops, we got them. The exigencies of the occasion do not re- 
quire more vessels to-day than they did then. 

What, then, is the result? The only result is that you propose 
by this legislation to say that you will pay the shipowner for car- 
rying freight to the Philippine Islands 10 per cent more next year 
than you paid last year. 

Why should you do so? Is there any good reason why the 
American shipowner should receive more for carrying freight 
next year than he did last year? He carried it last year; he com- 
peted last year with the foreign ships; and he carried so much of 
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our merchandise to the Philippine Islands as the 
trade justified him in carrying, Of course he carry next 
ear, if you leave the situation alone, just such amount of the 
Freight im the profs at thie Domine ill justify him in carrying, 
an Now, if this is a bill to build shipping on the Pacific coast 

ow, isa up on coast, 
why does not the tleman from 5 say so? But you 


can not build up shipping in a day. If that is the purpose, is this 
measure goi stay on the statute books for all ime? It seems 
so from way the billis drafted. From now until the dawn 


of eternity are we to go on paying to American shipowners 10 per 
cent more than the amount they would EERSTES PEETER 
is no reason for it. Those 


ell. 
r. CLAYTON. Mr. * how much time have I remain- 


in 

The SPEAKER. Nine minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee . SNODGRASS]. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Mr. Speaker, of course two minutes are 
altogether inadequate for the expression of my opinions upon this 
bill. I believe it isa ship-subsidy bill on a small scale. If we 
can pass a bill of this kind, I do not think there is any limitation 
Whatever upon the expenditure of the public money. This is a 
8 3 eag money on from 5 of ne 
whole people an w it as a gra upon a ce: pp 
class. Kak can be done, there is no limitation m the ex- 
penditure of the public money at all. That is all I have to say 
eae question. I shall take great pleasure in voting against 


Mr. CLAYTON. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cocuran.] 

15 AN 7014 5 Speaker, x ono, of us = has 3 
ered the vast sum y our peo reign shipowners an: 
the this item cuts in the balance of trade between the 
United States and the Old World. Mere casual consideration of 
these figures must lead to the conclusion that American owner- 
ship of ships is far more important than the country in which 
or may be constructed. ‘ 

o have our shipping owned in the United States, so that all 
the profit growing out of the traffic between our country and 
other countries would inure to Americans, would have a ten- 
dency to rectify the adverse balance of trade which, first and 
last, been quite inconvenient. 

I suppose, also, we have heard all the argument made—and it 
has great force—that with a large merchant marine, we would 
have constantly in training the seamen n to meet any 
emergency in manning our war ships. Nobody can deny that 
this a t has great force. Nothing in any to subsidize 
shi us far brought forward, has had any reference to either 
of these propositions. At this time, when the Congress has under 
consideration a bill to subsidize American ships, that prince 
of the household of the ‘‘ captains of industry,” J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, is spending most of his time in Europe for the purpose of 
effecting a consolidation of shipping interests, foreign and do- 
mestic, so that foreign capitalists may participate in the benefits 
of such a measure, : 

Whenever the question arises in such a way as toaffect labor— 
American labor—objection is made. We find gentlemen on this 
floor insisting that there must be no prohibition of the employ- 


ment of Chinamen as seamen on our commercial vessels. So that | plies 


nited States. Thus the profits of the shipping we 
are to build up with subsidies will continue to go to foreigners. 
There is absolutely 3 any of these measures having 
any object except to enable international money te, 
the stock jobbers of the capitals of this country and foreign coun- 
tries, to reach into the Treasury of the United States and take 
money out that they have not earned. The real cause of the 
financial cataclysms and disasters which have afflicted this gen- 
eration is the partnership existing between London, New York, 
and Boston during the ding of the transcontinental lines. 
Some would tell you these lines were built with foreign capital. 


Ideny it. None of the great arterial roads of this 9 
built with foreign capi They were built with domestic g 
domestic subsidies, and after they were built they were consoli- 
dated by international stock jobbers,who straightway loaded them 
down with watered securities. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Missouri has 


. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has four minutes remaining. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I object to this 
bill for two reasons, each one of them fundamental in its char- 
acter, in my opinion. First, I believe that it is the duty of the 
Government always, and in this case as much as in any other, to 
procure the performance of public service at the least possible 
2 the publio Treasury, and therefore at the least pos- 
sible cost to the taxpayers, who keep the public Treasury replete 
with money. My second objection grows out of what was said 
by the gentleman from Minnesota . STEVENS]. He told us 
that if this bill were it would result in the creation and 
shipping lines from ports of the United 
Islands. If that is true, Mr. Speaker, 
bill would be to create just that much 
more vested interest, dependent for its p: ity, if not for its 
very life, upon the permanent retention of the Phili Islands. 
Iam very desirous of seeing the American ple left free to 
consider and pass upon the great and vital question as to whether 
we shall or shall not permanently retain Sensu ine Islands as 
a part of American territory, free as far as possible from finan- 
cial, co te, and other influences. I am very desirous to see 
us do nothing which shall result in Sama © froe vested inter- 
ests, which render it more and more cult every day for 
us to cut loose from Asiatic territory and from oriential popula- 
tions. It seems to me that that is the vital objection to this bill, 
because if we do pass it and if these lines are created we have 
called into being just one more interest to confuse and to corrupt 
the jury which is to pass upon this question, namely, the Ameri- 
can voter—to bribe, in other words, a of the jury by making 
it to their personal interest, whether it is to the public and na- 
tional interest and interest of the perpetuity of our institutions 
or not, to remain e psd in control of the Philippine 
Islands. That is all I wanted to say, Mr. Speaker. 
Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. S. er, how much time 
have I left? 
The SPEAKER. Six minutes. 
Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I yield three min- 
utes to rn erg from Washington [Mr. JONES]. 
of Washington. Mr. Speaker, this is certainly a 
very small bill to create such a furor. It is a bill of consider- 
able importance, however. I do not care to say very much about 
it, because I realize that under the rule if our ocratic 
vote solidly inst the bill, even onga the Republican mem- 
bers vote solidly for it, the bill will fail, since it requires a two- 
thirds vote for its passage under the rules as we are now act- 


8 that the figures cited in this report and the fig- 
ures read by the ee from Alabama Fre e en 
would show us that some good should result this bill, an 
that our pride as Americans should lead us even to sacrifice a lit- 
tle, even a few dollars, in order to secure the of Ameri- 
can supplies, especially of Government supplies, in American ves- 
sels. year, as he read, we paid to the owners of foreign- 
built ape over $3,500,000 for the 5 of Government sup- 

ies. e year before we paid over $3,000,000 also. e paid to 
$000,000" of the vessels built in our own yards only a’ little over 

Now, I want to say to the members of this House that so far as 
I am concerned I would be willing to pay the 10 per cent, even in 
my own private business, in favor of American industries, in fa- 
vor of the 3 of American labor, in favor of the encour- 
agement of American producers, in 8 to foreign labor 
and foreign products, and I believe t the Government could 
well afford to pay even 10 per cent, if it were necessary, in the 
carrying of its own 7 sane in the vessels of its own citizens, 
thereby enco ing its own labor and its own capital to that 
extent. But it does not follow that under this bill the Govern- 
ment would pay 10 per cent more. American vessels are com- 
peting in bids with foreign-built = 5 and if the American ves- 
sel comes within 1 per cent of the bid of the foreign-built ship, as 
it now is, the Secre of War has no discretion. 

He must award the contract to the foreign-built ship; but un- 
der this bill, if an American vessel bids within 1 per cent, then 
he has discretion to allow the home vessel to carry the goods. 
Should he not have such discretion? It seems to me that every 
loyal American citizen and everyone who desires to see our own in- 
dustries prosper—to see our transported under the American 
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flag—would be willing to pay 1 per cent, 8 — or 
even 10 per cent more in order to secure this or our 
8 and that is all that this bill does. if they they do not “pid 
0 per cent, then it goes to the foreign-built ships. If the 
bid within 10, 7,5, "8, or 1 per cent, then they get the contract, an: 
bg Spy to have it. 
e gentleman from Tennessee asks whether the 

ter-General recommended this bill or not. He does not in this 
report, but I violate no confidence when I say that the Quarter- 
master-General personally is heartily i in favor of this proposition, 
and the Secretary of War says he warmly approves” it. As 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEVENS] said, this bill 
may mean the spending ofa additional sam by the Govern- 
ment, and it may mean the expenditure of not one cent additional. 
The benefits accruing from it will far exceed the outlay. There 
casei Heep aie ger AA ag On Ihe EWART DOT: are 
many buil that with the least encouragement will go mie 
the trade. ith the Government supplies to transport and 
with the other business that will come they can make 
gailings to and from the Philippines and the Pacific coast. Even 
if the Government should pay a little more, the increased compe- 
tition will lower freight rates to our own citizens. This is a 
benefit that should not be overlooked. 

This bill affects the entire Pacific coast alike. No one cì = 
an advantage over another by reason of the terms of this 
any line is contemplated by zonon of the going into effect 5 ae 
** will hasten this rather than re- 

* has not the ships [ am sure it would rather the 

pore shoul be done in our own ships than by those of foreign- 
ers. The simple proposition seems to me to be! Do we prefer 
our own Government to transport its own supplies 8 a for- 
eign flag and in foreign ships, thereby employing foreign labor 
and capital, rather than in our own er our own 
and employing our own capital and labor, even if it costs a few 


cents more?” You may vote for the foreign ship; I will vote for 
the American ship, and I have no fears of the verdict of the 
American on such a proposition. [Applause.] 

Mr. S of Minnesota. Mr. r, just one sugges- 


tion. As the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 8 said, this 
bill does not amount to much. The Army has been reduced from 
forty-five or forty-six thousand men in the Philippines to twenty 

thousand next year. 

Mr. HULL. Reduced from 62,000 men. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. As the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee corrects me, the Army has been reduced from 

pines down to 20,000 ear. The sup- 

ply of horses has y been mainly eee The Depart- 
ment last year has finished a large freight ship, the Samoa, so that 
nearly all The freight will go by the Government lines. 


The freights have been reduced from $7.39 per ton last year to 
about 4400 i ton at the present time; so that all it will SOE 
to during 


next year will be, as I said, about 70,000 tons, ac- 
cording to tis teat RTAS thas can be meds, and a discrimina- 
tion may be allowed of about 50 cents aton. Now, this small 
additional amount may or may not be necessary, according to the 
conditions of competition. Not 1 cent may be necessary, but if 
it is necessary, and if it results in starting one line or two lines 
or three lines to the Philippines—whether those islands are to re- 
main with us permanently or not is not the question—if it results 
in starting one line or two lines or three lines to the Philippines, 
it seems to me that this money will be well expended. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask for a vote. 
Bas SHAFROTH. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 

n. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The gentleman says most of the freight 
ih be carried by Government vessels. 

STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Do you know whether it is the policy of the 
War De ent to sell the rts or not? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. o, sir; not a word has been 
said on that subject. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I notice that two vessels—the Buford and 
the Grant—have been advertised for sale. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Nothing has been said before 
the committee on that subject. 

Mr.SHAFROTH. You do not know anything about the policy 
of the Government on that subject? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. The policy of the Government 
for the next year, at least, will be to retain all the vessels that 
can be used for the Government business. 

Mr. CLAYTON. You say this bill authorizes the payment of 
this extra 10 cent if necessary. I should like to know of the 

tleman it he ore? knew of a case where anybody was author- 
25 to draw a cent out of the Treasury that the money was not 
wn out? 


Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. 55 many 


ion of the Chair, the bill has 
tailed to receive a ee e tive vote. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Task for a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were —ayes 78, noes 66. 

So (two-thirds not voting in favor thereof) the motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill was lost. 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to my colleague. 


BILLS FROM COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the resolution which I handed up a moment ago. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That at 5 o'clock p. m. on Tuesday, June 17, and Wednesday, 
June 18, the House take a recess until 8o’clock p. m., and then remain in ses- 
sion not later than 10.30 Tarep m., at which sessions it shall Te m rae 

to consider bilis from th e Committee on Indian Affairs, and no 
hes business shall be in order . 

Mr. CANNON. I hope the gentleman will modify that motion 
so that we can complete the deficiency bill. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Iam willing to acceptany suitable suggestion. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman understands that we have only 
Wednesday for the deficiency bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Say we do not say the recess shall be taken 
at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. PAYNE. Make it not to interfere with appropriation bills. 

Mr. CANNON. I would rather not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am entirely willing that the gentleman 
may fix it that thé House take a recess at some time. Will you 
fix the time? 

I do not want gentlemen to suppose that we 
are within an hour of adjournment. 

Mr. PAYNE. Suppose he says it shall not interfere with tho 
consideration of appropriation bills. 

Mr. SHER en the House is ready to adjourn, it will 
take a recess, and there shall be a session from 8 o’clock. 

Mr. PAYNE. Make it this way: Provided, That this order 
shall not interfere with the consideration of general appropriation 


Mr. SHERMAN. That is entirely satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman modifies 
his resolution so that it will read as follows: 

Resolved, That at 5 o'clock on Tuesday, June 17, and Wednesday, June 18, 


the House shall take a recess until 8 o'clock p. m., and then remain in 
not later than 10.30 o'clock p. m., at which sessions it shall be in order to oom 
rted from ttee on Indian Affai 


sider bills repo: TS, no other business 
shall be in order dur such sessions: Provided, That this order shall not 
interfere with the consideration of general appropriation bills. 


Mr. CANNON. That does not make it any better. Then wo 
would have to take a recess at 5 o’clock. 
„ of Tennessee, That forces the recess at 5 
o`cloc 
Mr. SHERMAN. I want to modify that suggestion—that the 
os take a recess until 6 o’clock. 


Mr. CANNON. But suppose we want to go beyond 6 o’clock. 
Mr. PAYNE. Let it be that on the secon day the House shall 
take a recess after the com tion bill. 


letion of the ap 
Mr. SHERMAN. 1 will modify the resolution so as to strike 
out the entire itn of the hour of taking a recess and provide 
that there shall be a session from S o’clock until 10.30 for 
pooo o of considering bills reported from the Committee on Indian 


Mr. r. CANN ON. Not to interfere with a 8 bills. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, gentleman will be 
permitted to make the following change in . motion, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resol That on Tuesday, June 17, ednesda 
shall 5 sessions, 8 22755 8 8 i 
oon not later than 10.30 o'clock p. m., at which ons it shall be in ier to 

er bills reported from the Committce on Affairs, no other 
— — shall bein in order during such sessions. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. CANNON. Just for the sake of asking a question, I de- 
mand a second, and ask unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands a sec- 
ond, and asks unanimous consent that the second may be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to ask the gentleman from New York 
4 is the nature of the business to be brought up? 

. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the business of greatest im- 
Warzi is the Creek and Cherokee treaties, the failure of tho 
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ratification of which at this session would very materially delay 


the completion of the work of the Dawes Co: on. There are 
some other treaty bills and some other minor legislative matters, 
some involving appropriations and some of them that do not. 
But the gentleman realizes that in an evening session of that 
kind it will practically require unanimous consent to pass ny: 
thing, so that I think there is no possible danger of the sury 
being looted or obnoxious and vicious legislation being enacted. 

Mr. CANNON. I think that in the matter of the ratification 
of treaties with the Indians there ought to be a full House, and 
not tired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman whether these treaties to be considered include the treaty 
with the Mississippi Choctaws? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Would it not be well to let these bills be 
considered in Committee of the Whole at night, and then be 
called np ror consideration in the House? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I think this is an order which 
everybody understands in effect means that we can only pass such 
legislation as would by a unanimous vote. We can not hope 
to have a quorum. en we pass this resolution all gentlemen 
realize that there will not be a quorum, and anybody can prevent 
any legislation they desire—any single individual. There can be 
no doubt about that. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the resolution. 

The question was taken; and (in the opinion of the Chair two- 
thirds voting in favor thereof) the rules were suspended and the 
resolution was passed. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. , 

Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 
cone 13278. An act granting an increase of pension to Levi H. 

S: 

H. R. 12420. An act granting a pension to Wesley Brummett; 

H. R. 12865. An act regulating the use of telephone wires in 
the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 12828. An act granting a pension to Mary E. Culver; 

H. R. 4108. An act granting a pension to William C. Hickox; 
á 5 8794. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry I. 

mith; 

H. R. 10545. An act granting an increase of pension to Solomon 
P. Brockway; 

H. R. 7679. An act granting an increase of pension to Franklin 


ae and 

R. 9334. An act to amend an act to prohibit the pene of 
special or local laws in the Territories to limit Territorial indebt- 
edness, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions of the following titles: 

S. 8057. An act appropriating the receipts from the sale and 
disposal of public lands in certain States and Territories to the 
construction of irrigation works for the reclamation of arid lands; 

S. 6030. An act authorizing the Newport Bridge, Belt and Ter- 
minal Railway Company to construct a bridge across the White 
River in Arkansas; 

S. 8992. An act granting an increase of pension,to David M. 
McKnight; and 

S. R. 105. Joint resolution supplementing and modifying cer- 
tain provisions of the Indian appropriation act for the year end- 
ing s une 80, 1903. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their ap- 
priate committees as indicated below: 

S. 4808. An act for the relief of Katie A. Nolan—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 587. An act for the relief of A. M. Darling, administrator 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 1792. An act to amend an act entitled An act relating to 
navigation of vessels, bills of lading, and to certain obligations, 
duties, and rights in connection with the carriage of property“ 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. PAYNE. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 47 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive com- 


munications were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the case of Rob- 


ert R. Veitch, administrator of estate of Septimus Brown, against 
the United States—to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, relating to the 
printing of United States maps and to a report and joint resolu- 
tion of the House art | thereto—to the Committee on Printing, 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. OVERSTREET, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill of 
the House (H. R. 14898) relating to jurisdiction on appeals in the 
court of appeals of the District of Columbia and transcripts on 
appeals in said court, and to quiet title to public lands, reported 

e same with amendment, accompanied by a sie (No. 2555); 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were severally reported from committees, de- 
livered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, as follows: 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4982) 
granting an increase of pension to John Fler, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2498); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2409) granting an 
increase of pension to John A. Rotan, . the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2499); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5052) granting an 
increase of pension to Gilbert Barkalow, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2500); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 1748) granting an 
increase of pension to Cornelia F. Whitney, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2501); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RUMPLE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4494) granting an 
increase of pension to Oscar Van Tassell, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2502); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. D. AGH, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 1193) granting an 
increase of pension to Jane M. Meyer, rted the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2503); which said bill 
and rt were referred to the Private Calendar. 

M OLLIDAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4088) granting an 
increase of pension to Henry Jennings, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accom ed by a report (No. 2504); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5361) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha A. Johnston, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2505); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 8668) granting a 
pension to Hulda Milligan, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2506); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 1801) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James K. Van Matre, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2507); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DARRAGH, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5500) granting an 
increase of pension to An Cameron, reported the same without 
amendment, accom ied by a report (No. 2508); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 8505) granting an 
increase of pension to Matthew B. Noel, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2509); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 
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Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5648) granting an 
increase of pension to Frederick Bulkley, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2510); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2109) granting an 
increase of pension to Charles C. Davis, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2511); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOLLIDAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3341) granting an 
increase of pension to Robert H. Busteed, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2512); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MUERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5782) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Lupy A. Turner, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2513); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2638) 
granting an increase of pension to David O. Carpenter, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
2514); which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5534) ting 
an increase of pension to Abbie C. Bremner, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2515); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2056) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to David J. Newman, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2516); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 4141) granting an increase of pension to 
John Cook, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2517); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5491) granting an 
increase of pension to John R. Sandsbury, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2518); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3493) 
granting an increase of pension to Charles W. Rose, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2519); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RUMPLE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 959) granting an in- 


crease of pension to William H. Green, reported the same with- 
out amendment, ee sews by a report (No. 2520); which said 
pill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4727) 
granting an increase of pension to Isaac Rhodes, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2521); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RUMPLE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3819) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William A. P. Fellows, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2522); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4393) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William M. Hodge, reported the 
same without amendment, 3 by a report (No. 2523); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RUMPLE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4348) granting an 
increase of pension to James Thompson, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2524); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5321) 
granting a pension to Rebecca H. Geyer, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2525); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5882) granting an 
increase of pension to Merzellah Merrill, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2526); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 


Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3506 
granting an increase of pension to Stanley M. Caspar, repo’ 


the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
2527); which said bill and report were refe to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3781) granting an 
increase of pension to George A. Mercer, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2528); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

` Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5893) granting an 
increase of pension to Willie Thomas, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2529); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5913) 
granting a pension to Cherstin Mattson, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2530); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2935) 
granting a pension to Joanna Rommel, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompenied by a report (No. 2531); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RUMPLE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3212) granting a 
pension to Ellen A. Sager, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a vig Sed (No. 2532); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5719) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sidney N. Lund, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2533); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 2542) granting an increase of pension to 
L. D. Trent, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by 
a report (No. 2534); which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 8254) 8 
an increase of pension to John R. , reported the same wi 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2535); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 8247) 
granting an increase of pension to Francis M. McCoy, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2536); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DARRAGH, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 8175) granting 
an increase of pension to John W. Covey, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2537); which said bill 
and Topor were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RUMPLE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14789) granting 
a pension to David Brobst, reported the same with amendments, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2538); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 10858) granting 
an increase of pension to John H. Dittman, reported the same 
with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2539); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13262) 
granting an increase of pension to James M. Spencer, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2540); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. KLEBERG, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14373) granting 
an increase of pension to W. H. Loyd, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2541); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14957) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mathias Custer, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2542); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DARRAGH, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11694) granting 
an increase of pension to Dennis F. Andre, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2543); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 
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Mr. RUMPLE, from the Committee on Invalid 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11289) granting 


Pensions, to 


a pension to Elizabeth M. Sale, ee the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a rt (No. 2544); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private 4 

r. KLEBERG, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12474) 
Aa —— (Ro Mab); winch onid ball ond 
ment, accompani a 0. ; W an 

were referred to the Private 8 

. RUMPLE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11699) grantin; 
a pension to E. Morgan, reported the same with 5 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

r. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
maa to which was 88 the bill cone the 1 R. 
) ting an increase of pension enry J. tus, re- 
5 with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
5 said bill and report were referred to the Private 
endar. 

Mr. APLIN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11494) granting a pen- 
!!!!!! ß 
accompanied by a report (No. ; whi ill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. * 

Mr. NORTON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 7851) granting a 
pension to Jennie H. Cramer, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 2549); which said bill and 

rt were referred to the Private Calendar. 

. RUMPLE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5057) granting an 
increase of pension to Alfred J. Isaacs, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2550); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. APLIN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 


amendment, accoinpanied by a repo: 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He , from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 4179) granting a pension to Romantus 
Lake, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a re- 

t (No. 2552); which said bill and report were referred to the 
ivate Calendar, 

Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 1949) to authorize the Sec- 
EA of the Navy to appoint G. H. Paul a warrant machinist in 
the Navy, the same without amendment, accompanied 
by are o, 2554); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
5 the following titles were introduced and severally referred, as 

ows: 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (H. R. 15126) for the relief of ex-Union 
prisoners of war—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 15127) to refund 
to the State of Texas the sum of $50,875.53, the same being the 
amount due-the State of Texas in the adjustment of claims re- 
lating to the transfer of Greer County, Oklahoma Territory, from 


By Mr. GRIFFITH: A bill (H. R. 15130) granting an increase 
of pension to Mahlon M. Lucky—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H. R. 15131) granting an increase 
of pension to Luther St. John—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 
By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 15132) for the relief of Serenus 
Kilbourne—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MICKEY: A bill (H. R. 15133) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. H. Westbrook—to the Committee on In- 
By Mr MOODY of Oregon: A bill (H. R 

Mr. 0 gon: i R. 15134) granting a 
pension to Chancy Akin—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REEDER: A bill (H. R. 15135) granting an increase of 
pension to Hiram Bundy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15136) granting an increase of ion to 
Benjamin F. Lambert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
to 


By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 15137) ting a pension 
mmittee on favalid 


o ae 
» 8 i a ion to . eno- 
weth—to the ittee on Tnvalick Pensions 


By Mr. SMITH of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 15189) for the relief 
of the estate of Samuel A. Spencer—to the Committee on War 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL: Petition of M. J. McMillin and 4 other citizens 
of Carlton, Colo.,in favor of House bill 6565, for the marking and 
tagging of manufactured fabrics—to the Committee on Ways and 


Sans. 

Mr. BOWERSOCE: Resolutions of the Southern Kansas 
Millers’ Club, favoring the adoption of such reciprocal treaties as 
will place the millers of America on an equal commercial basis 
with fo 8 the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRO : Petition of numerous citizens of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in favor of House bills 178 and 179, for the repeal 


bill | of the tax on distilled spirits—to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 

By Mr. CANNON: Papers to accompany House bill grantin 

= increase of pension to GS Bacon—to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. 

By Mr. DOVENER: Papers to ee np House bill 3489, 

ting an increase of pension to Beckwith A. McNamar—to the 
Goati on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Resolution of Jewelers’ Association and 
Board of Trade, New York, in favor of House bill 13079, amend- 
ing ste bankru law—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

y Mr. V: Papers to accompany House bill 14479, 
granting an increase of pension to Lewis Leayens—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HITT: Petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Forreston, Ill., in favor of the Shattuc immigration 
bill—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of 86 citizens of Redhook, N. Y., 
in favor of House bills 178 and 179, for the repeal of the tax on 
distilled spirits—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LACEY: Resolutions of Mine Workers’ Union No. 671, 
of Seevers, Iowa, favoring the of the Grosvenor anti- 
injunction bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the board of supervisors of Wayne County, 
III., in favor of House bill 8325—to the Committee on the Public 


the State of Texas to the United States—to the Committee on | Lands. 


By Mr. STEELE: A concurrent resolution (H. C. Res. 56) to 
print a Con ional n the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. B of South ota: A resolution (H. Res. 306) 
requesting information from the Attorney-General—to the Com- 
mittee on A: iations. 

By Mr. J F. 8 (H. Res. 307) for the payment of 8250 
for additional clerical services rendered the Committee on Ac- 
counts—to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
ows: 
By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 15128) to re- 
ward certain Sioux Indians for the rescue of white captives and 
their compensatory payment of ponies—to the Committee on 


By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 15129) an increase 
of pension to Ira Bacon—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


By Mr. LITTLEFIELD: Resolutions of the Portland Yacht 
Club, of Portland, Me., in favor of a law to pension men of the 
Life-Saving Service—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MOODY of Oregon: Paper to accompany House bill 
for the relief of Chang Akin—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OTJEN: Resolutions of the common council of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in favor of a law to pension men of Life-Saving 
Service—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ze Beas RICHARDSON of Tennessee: Petition of Richard P. 
Perkins, of Crawford County, Ark., for reference of war claim 
to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: Resolutions of the selectmen of the town of 

i Mass., for increase of Bay of letter carriers—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. RUPPERT: Resolution of the Jewelers’ Association 
and Board of Trade, urging the passage of House bill 13679, 
amending the bankruptcy law—to the Committee on the J udi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. RYAN: Resolutions of the East Buffalo Live Stock 
Association, of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring a bill to authorize 
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the Mather Power Company to construct experimental span in 
Niagara River at Buffalo, N. Y. to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of Jewelers’ Association and Board of Trade 
of New York City, favoring the Ray bankruptcy bill—to the 


Committee on the Judiciary. 
rotest of the Pure Oil Com e of Pittsburg, Pa. 
the Committee 


against e passage of the ship-subsidy 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SMITH of Kentucky: Papers relating to the claim of 
Rebecca Spencer for board and attention given to sick soldiers 
and for feeding soldiers during the civil war—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: Resolution of St. Paul Turn- 
— , in favor of the South African republics—to the Committee 
on Forei 

By Mr SUTHERLAND: Petition of D. L. S. e and other 
citizens of Utah, in favor of House bills 178 and 179, for the repeal 
of the tax on distilled spirits—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: Resolutions of Pomona Grange, No. 7, of 
Susquehanna County, Pa., favoring House bills 3521 and 3575, to 
enlarge the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


on 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, June 17, 1902. 


Prayer by ber: ͤ KV 
yer by Rev. ETTYMAN 2 e city o 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. GALLINGER, 3 unani- 


mous consent, the further reading was dispensed wi 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, the Jour- 
nal will stand approved. 


OKLAHOMA, ARIZONA, AND NEW MEXICO, 


Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, I desire to give notice at this 
time that on Thursday next after the conclusion of the voting 
upon the Nicaragua Canal bill, I shall move to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Territories from the bill (H. R. 12548) to enable the 
posie of Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Mexico to form constitu- 


and State governments and be admitted into the Union on 1 


an equal footing with the original States, and that the Senate 
shall proceed to to the consideration of the bill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. C. R. 

McKEnney, its enrolling clerk, announced that “the H ouse had 

with amendments the following bills; in which W 
concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (S. 640) to extend the provisions, limitations, and benefits 
of an act entitled “An act granti to the survivors of 
the Indian wars of 1832 to 1842, inclusive, known as the Black 
Hawk war, Creek war, Cherokee disturbances, and Seminole 


war; 

A bill (S. 4850) to increase the pensions of those who have lost 
limbs in the CTC 
totally disabled in same; and 

A all (S. 5269) to provide a commission to secure plans and 
designs for a monument or memorial to the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln, late iy mae of the United States. 

ee aio announced that the House had passed the 

and joint resolution; in which it requested the 

O anger Prog hao 


A bill (H. R. 10933) to provide for the erection, at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., of the monument to the memory of Gen. 8 5 Mercer, 
which it was ordered by Congress, on the 8th day of April, 1777, 
should be erected; 

A bill (H. R. 19141) to amend an act entitled An act amend- 
section 4708 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, in 
tion to pensions to remarried widows; and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 6) in relation to monument to 
prison-ship martyrs at Fort Greene, Brooklyn, N. X. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 

had signed the following enrolled bills and joint 3 and 


they Were thereupon signed by the President poaa 
A bill (S. 3057) appropriating the receipts m the oa sale and 
disposal of public ds in certain States and Territories to the 
construction of irrigation works for the reclamation of arid lands; 
nee ig 3992) granting an increase of pension to David M. 


15 3060) authorizing the Newport Bridge, Belt and Ter- 


minal Railway Company to construct a bridge across the White 
River in Arkansas; 
A bill (H. R. 4108) granting a on to William C. Hickox; 
a bill (H. R. 7679) granting an increase of pension to 


Sn 
In bil (H. R. 8794) granting an increase of pension to Henry I. 


A bill (H. R. 9334) to amend an act to prohibit the of 
special or local laws in the Territories, to to limit the Territorial 
ret (l. K. 10848 granking f Sol 

gran an increase o pension to O- 
mon P. Brockway; 

A bill (H. R. 12420) granting a pension to Wesley Brummett; 

A bill (H. R. 12828) granting a pension to Mary E. Culver; 

A bill (H. R. 12865) regulating the use of telephone wires in 
the District of Columbia; 

A bill (H. R. 13278) granting an increase of pension to Levi H. 
Collins; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 105) supplementing and modifying 
certain provisions of the Indian appropriation act for the year 
ending June 30, 1903. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr, PLATT o New York sipan resolutions adopted at a 
of citizens of eroga, N. V., favoring the pur 


mass meeting 
chase by the United States occu: of the old forts at Pri. 


conderoga and Crown Point in that State; which were referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., praying for the enactment of tion providing that 
eight hours shall be the maximum work y in all trades and em- 
plo = m which was referred to the ripam on Education 

T. 
19 55 i cette tote onde, 
0 ying for the ena tion providing 
5 and settlement of the swamp-land in- 
demnity due tho State of Ilinois under the act of Congress ap- 
oe © 8, 1855; which was referred to the Committee on 
ic 
He also ecw ity aresolution erage at the Fifth International 
of Criminal held at Amsterdam, Hol- 
of psycho-physical laboratories 
rei apes to socio- 


presented petitions of the International Association of 
Machi „American Federation of Labor, of Springfield; of 
the International Association of Machinists, American Federation 
of Labor, of East St. Louis, and of the International onal Association 
of Machinists, American Federation of Labor, of Batavia, all in 
the State of Illinois, praying for the of the so-called ht- 

a which were referred to the Committee on Educa 
an 

Mr. BLACKBURN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Kentucky, praying for the adoption of certain amendments to the 
internal-revenue law relative to the tax on distilled spirits; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WELLINGTON. I present a memorial of the general as- 
sembly of Maryland relative to the use of Maryland granite in 
the construction of the United States custom-house at Baltimore, 
in that State. I ask that the memorial be nted in the REC. 
OED ae EATON ke: ee Seren ee c Buildings and 

TOUN 

The memorial was referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ä and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 

ows 


Joint resolution No. 5 . —— 8 Sintes Gov- Mary- 
land, —— the Secre! 
require the use o Wee 
United Bestes custom-house at — 


Whereas a Sienen Tapira n A cw nome Wa EE 
Government at — Md., and 

‘Whereas = produces as fineand durable a granite as 
there is produced ——.— 


general assembt. the 5 o; la That the Secre- 
SEA Eon Sant — — 8 and he is hereby 
„ —— 8 of the United 

n at at Baltimore. —— granite stone Produced from the 


pana i of the — of oof Maxviand 
Beit the —.— of state be, and he ne 2 — * 
ta copy of these resolutions, under seal of 

to the aid 8 e Treasury of the United Stat — to — 4 ofthe 
Senators and Representatives now in Congress from this State. 

‘Witness our hands February 19, 1902. 

NOBLE L. MITCHELL, 

* the House of Delegates. 
President of "the Senate. 
THE STATE OF MARYLAND, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


I. John Walter Smith, . Marylan: ha 
control of the great seal 2 — 3 


the general assem 
* 1 e United 
e 
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5 8 of joint resolution No. 3, of the general assembly of Maryland 


‘Witness my hand and the great seal of Maryland. 
12 the city of Annapolis on the — day of in the year of our 


JOHN WALTER SMITH. 


WILFRED BATEMAN: 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. WELLINGTON p esented resolutions adopted by sundry 
citizens of Baltimore, Md.,at a mass meeting held under the aus- 
pices of the Polish National Alliance in that city on May 5, 1902, 
favoring the erection of a monument to the memory of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; which were referred to the Committee on 
the Library. 

Mr. DRYDEN presented a petition of the Trades and Labor 
Federation, of New Brunswick, N. J., praying for the enactment 
of legislation providing for the irrigation of the arid lands of the 
West; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Burlington County Retail 
Liquor Dealers and Hotel Keepers’ Protective Association, of 
Burlington, N. J., preying for the adoption of certain amend- 
ments to the internal-revenue law relative to the tax on distilled 
spirits; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wayland, 
N. J., praying for the repeal of the duty on beef, veal, mutton, 
and pork; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Jersey City Harbor No. 6, Ameri- 
can Association of Masters and Pilots of Steam Vessels, of Ho- 
boken, and of Enterprise Harbor No. 2, American Association of 
Masters and Pilots of Steam Vessels, of Camden, in the State of 
New Jersey, praying for the enactment of legislation granting 
pensions to certain officers and men in the Life-Saving Service, 
etc.; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Newark Lodge, No. 240, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, of Newark, N. J., prayin 
for the passage of the so-called eight-hour law; which was referri 
to the Conimitees on Education and Labor. 

He also presented petitions of the congregation of the Methodist 

e Christian Endeavor 


Episcopal Church of Bordentown, and of 
of the Presbyterian Church of Vineland, in the State of 


By the governor. 
[SEAL.] 


Socie 
New Jersey, praying for the enactment of a Sunday-rest law for 
the District of Columbia; which were referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of Hotel Waiters and Cooks’ Local 
Union No. 337, of Trenton; of the common council of Hoboken; 
of the board of fire commissioners of Hoboken; of the McKinley 
Club of Elizabeth; of the Edward L. Brown Post, No. 44, Depart- 
ment of New Jersey, Grand Army of the Republic; of the Lincoln 
Club, of Paterson; of the board of water commissioners of Ho- 
boken; of Journeymen Barbers’ Local Union No. 381, of Hoboken; 
of the Trades and Labor Federation of New Brunswick, and of 
Plumbers’ Local Union No. 168, of Hoboken, all in the State of 

-New Jersey, praying for the enactment of legislation increasing 
the compensation of letter carriers; which were referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented panang of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of New Jersey; of sundry citizens of Tenafly, - 
don Heights, Atlantic Highlands, Elwood, Closter, Daretown, 
Elizabeth, Hamburg, Toms River, Paterson, Dover, and Island 
Heights; of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Aron; 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Bridgeton, and 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Junction, all in 
the State of New Jersey, praying for the enactment of legislation 
to 1 the sale of intoxicating liquors in the Capitol building 
and at immigrant stations; which were referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS presented the petition of John H. McFarland 
and 52 other citizens of Boundary, Ind., praying for the passage 
of the so-called immigration bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. R 

Mr. LODGE. I present a memorial of a committee appointed 
at a recently held meeting of persons, irrespective of party, inter- 
ested in the policy pursued by the United States toward the Phil- 
ippine Islands and the inhabitants thereof, and also the condition 
of affairs in those islands. I ask that the memorial be printed 
in the RECORD and referred to the Committee on the Philippines. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on the Philippines, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Boston, June —, 1902. 
The honorable the Senate and the House of vie 
Representatives of the United States: 

The undersigned would respectfully represent that they are a committee 
. ata recently held meeting of persons, irrespective of „inter- 
es! in the policy peronea by the United States toward the ine Is- 
lands and the inhabitants thereof. As such they were instructed to investi- 
gate the condition of affairs connected therewith, and take such su uent 
action as might seem ex ent. Having, toa certain extent, performed this 


duty they now submit following 


MEMORIAL, 


It is not our present purpose to discuss any controverted questions con- 
nected with events which have recently taken place in the Philippine Is 
or to call in question the po! which either has been ed be the Uni 
States or which it is pro; to pursue in regard to these islands or the in- 
habitants thereof. In the performance of the duties im upon us these 
matters have to a greater or less extent engaged our attention, and the re- 
sults at which we arrive me Bors improbab brought to your notice at 
some future time. Certain facts, however, which seem to us of much import 
are not open to dispute. To these, and the conclusions to be drawn from 
them as to us the exigency seems great and immediate, we now respectfully 
inyite your attention. 

It is apparent that, as an outcome of the policy and course of action hith- 
erto pursued, which may or may not have met the approval of those we rep- 
resent, certain things have resulted: 

The United tes, as a nation. has 


ed charge of i 
e eee ee, ge of communities of 


assum: 

many islands of an archipelago at a great dis- 
tance from our nearest continental ions. Those communities, num- 
bering millions, are of a race wholly distinct from ourselves, with other 
traditions and habi ng foreign, and, in many cases, unknown 
tongues. The acquisition of the Philippine Islands and their 8 
while imposing on us treaty obligations, has been followed by prolong: 
warlike operations marked acts of fierce resistance, not quickiy over- 
e part of the Filipinos, and by military severities on our part of a 
character unprecedented in our annals. Those islands are now held by us 
partly under military law 5 under civil pe roo but in absolute 
subjection. the course of mixed administration of affairs no incon- 
siderable degree of friction has existed, and 3 still does exist, be- 
tween our military and civil representatives. Such could, indeed, hardly be 
avoided. In the ution of muay movements the establishment of 
camps of concentration for the inhabitants of large districts has been 
thought expedient; and the people of those districts of both sexes and all 
ages thus gathered from their homes and usual vocations have therein been 
compelled to live, with sani results concerning which only very indefi- 
nite information has been received. In the course of military operations 
also large regions have been devastated, towns have been burned, and the 
food supply of the ee desiro ed. It has hence resulted that when the 
inhabitants have been re’ ed m the camps of concentration to their 
former places of abode they have found their shelters gone and the means 


of subsistence tly impaired or wholly lacking. It is known that the 
epidemics . indeed, inevitably, incident to such a state of affairs 
are now ng in the islands, though only very partial statistics as r. 


espects 
mortality are made public, if, indeed, they are in any wise obtainable. Ex- 
tensive districts inhabited by our dependents have thus been scourged and 
are now stricken with war, famine, and pestilence. 

For the people thus afflicted, whether excusably or otherwise, America 
stands responsible, That responsibility can not be evaded. Those people 
have, moreover, no means of communicating directly with us. Removed 
the width of an ocean, they are unable to make their situation known, 
whether to ask for aid and relief or to obtain redress of grievances, if such 
exist. They have not been invited, perhaps, not even permitted, to 
unless they seemed to approve of our doings. But they are still our moie 
gated dependents. To us, and to us only, can they look, and from our de- 
cision they have no appeal. 

Such being, as we understand, the undisputed facts, we desire, respect- 
fully, to represent that the Congress of the United States, as the supreme 
lawmaking authority, is of necessity the grand inquest of the American peo- 
ple. Italone possesses the powes necessary ater ge eg to deal with a situ- 
ation such as now exists. The inquiry at present cing earried on by one of 
your honorable bodies has unquestionably been uctive of valuable re- 
sults— ts the far-reach portance of which, both to th 
this country and to the Filipinos, it would, in our bas aoe not be easy to 
exaggerate. But thatinquiry has also demonstrated us—and 
have satisfied all ca: observers of its course—that no inquiry instituted 
in this country, and carried on under similar limitations, can possibly meet 
full present uirements. 

It is plain that, at best, only odds and ends of evidence, stray scraps of 
of unquestioned authenticity, are forthcoming or 
obtainable; the dependent communities are not represented; one side, in a 
conflict of races, debarred from testifying, remains, and must remain, sub- 


information not alwa 


stantially unheard, where not ina measure dumb. Toreachany satisfactory 
results inquisition must be made on the spot and among the people con- 
cerned—the dependents of the United States, our ed subject races. 


Under these circumstances did we ourselves, the e representing 
an unrecognized constituency and clad with no official authority, undertake 
to go out to the Philippine Archipelago, or to send there a committee of our 
number, we would baye no power to gather evidence, to elicit facts, or topre- 
scribe remedies. We could at best appear merely as volunteers, and, as such, 

robably be ordered at once to return whence we came. It would be 
altogether otherwise with those co: from the of the United 
States, and members of it. Its delegates would represent the full dignity, 
authority, and power of the American people. To them every source of in- 
formation would be accessible, while their mere presence would vastly im- 
prove the situation. 

The facts being thus, we respectfully ask, on behalf of ourselves and those 
that the Congress of the United States will forthwith provide 
for the appointment of a committee of investigation of its own number, to 
proceed at the earliest practicable moment to the Philippine Archipe 
he poopie of the 

„that all 


ointment of such 
at the close of 


cember 13, poting as the grand national inquest, appointed such a committee 
as is now suggested. 
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be elicited and the greatest possible volume of variant light shed upon the 
duties and obligations which this people have had forced upon them or volun- 


say assumed. 8 
e would further respectfully request that this committee be so consti- 


tuted as to enable it to cover the entire field of investigation within the lim- 


ited time at its . To make this possible it should be accompanied by 

a body of he gabe military and civil, 5 medical, sanitary, in- 

dustrial, and other scientific phases involved the great and complex 

aproam to ne considered, and upon which the committee will be called in- 
gen pass, 

On tho apot and in this way only, we submit, can the American people be 
properly and fully advised as to the duties and obligations now impos 
uponthem. Asa portion of the ple, realizing those obligations and im- 
pressed with a not undue sense of the responsibility which has been incurred, 
we submit this memorial, and ask for it your early and favorable considera- 


tion. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 
3 CARNEGIE. 


L. SORURZ. 
EDWIN BURRITT SMITH. 
HERBERT WELSH. 

Mr. FRYE presented resolutions adopted by the Maine Medical 
Association, at Portland, Me., favoring the establishment of a 
sociological laboratory; which were referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. - 

He also presented the petition of James Selden Cowdon, pray- 
ing that all reservoirs in the city of Washington be abolished, 
and for the location of a filtration plant at a_point beyond Cabin 
John Bridge, Maryland; which was refe to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented resolutions of the Fifth International Con- 
gress of Criminal Anthropology, adopted at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, favoring the establishment of psychological laboratories; 
which were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 5329) authorizing the President 
to es yet Lieut. Commander William P. Randall, retired, 
United States Navy, a commander on the retired list, reported it 
with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 4905) authorizing the President to nominate Lieut. Com- 
mander Arthur P. Osborn to be a commander on the retired list 
of the Navy, reported it with amendments, and submitted a re- 
port thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 11890) ting an increase of pension to 
James Brown, reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6481) prantine an increase of pension to Millen 
McMillen; reported it with an amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

. WELLINGTON, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 4779) relating to the 
office of the secretary of the District of Columbia, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also. fram the same committee, to whom was referred the 
joint resolution (S. R. 85) to amend the highway extension plans 
of the District of Columbia, submitted an adverse report thereon: 
which was agreed to, and the joint resolution was postponed 
indefinitely. 

Mr. SBROUGH, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 6091) extending the time for mak- 
ing final proof in desert-land entries in Yakima County, State of 
Washington, reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

e also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 4815) to grant certain lands to the South Platte Canal and 
Reservoir Company, reported it with amendments, and submitted 
a report thereon. 

r. GAMBLE, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 6138) to set apart certain lands in the State 
of South Dakota as a public park, to be known as the Wind Cave 
National Park, reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

e also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 11062) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to make cer- 
tain grants of land to the Territory of New Mexico, and for other 
purposes,” reported it with amendments, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

CONSULAR REPORTS. 


Mr. PLATT of New York, from the Committee on Printing, 
reported the following resolution; which was considered by unan- 
imous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That there be 9 8 2 the usual number of copies of the message 
from the President of the United States transmitting reports from the con- 
sular officers of the United States, giving an account of each consulate and 


a Signature authorized by cable. 
XXXV—432 


consular cy, showing the prin l industries and exports, the surround- 
ing climatic conditions, the cost of living, and ilar information, 
in response to Senate resolution 594, Fifty-sixth Congress, second session. 


BILLS REFERRED TO COURT OF CLAIMS, 


Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Claims, reported the 
following resolution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Senate bills Nos. 2142, for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of J. J. Abrahams, deceased; 205, for the relief of the Allaire 
Works, of New York; 6013, for the relief of the Atlantic Works; 204. for the 
relief of Hannah E. administratrix of William Boardman, de- 
ceased; 1181, for the relief of the estate of James Brown, deceased; 209, for 
the relief of the legal representatives of George M. Clapp, of the Washington 
Iron Works; 1509, for the relief of Everett B. Curtis, a of John 
J. Curtis, deceased; 5, for the relief of the legal representatives of Paul Cur- 
tis, d ; 879, for the relief of the executors of James B. Eads, deceased; 
8737, for the relief of the legal representatives of Gardner & Lake; 1671, for 
the relief of the Globe Works, of Boston, Mass.; 3843, for the relief of the 
2 — representatives of Hillman & Streaker; 6051, for the relief of Amos L. 

en; 3705, for the relief of Harrison Loring; 5008, for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Edward Lupton, di ; 906, for the relief of the legal 
administrators of Daniel McLeod, deceased, of the South Brooklyn Works; 
904, for the relief of Anna M. Mershon, administratrix of Daniel S. Mershon, 
deceased; 1217, for the relief of the legal representatives of Neafie & 8 
1544, for the relief of Sarah E. E. Perine, widow and administratrix of W. 
liam Perine, deceased; 347, for the relief of Poole & Hunt; 2698, for the relief 
of the legal representatives of Pusey, Jones & Co., of Wilmington, Del.; 207, 
for the relief of George W. Quintard, of the Morgan Iron Works; 1186, for 
the relief of Kate Reaney Zeiss, administratrix of William B. Reany, surviv- 
ing er of the firm of Reaney, Son & Archbold; 633, for the relief of the 
legal representatives of John Roach, deceased; 703, for the relief of George 
T. Sampson; 4104, for the relief of the legal representatives of Jeremiah 
Simonson, deceased; 3186, for the relief of Thomas Stack; 4972, for the relief 
of the estate of F. Z. Tucker; 1091, for the relief of the Portland Company,of 
Portland, Me.; 3738, for the relief of the estate of George W. Lawrence, de- 
ceased, and 6043, for the relief of James F. Secor, survi er of Secor 
& Co., be referred to the Co’ 


urt of Claims for findings of fact under the pro- 
visions of the act of March 3, 1887 (such findings to include any facts 
upon the question of the loyalty or disloyalty of claimants during the war; 
any ascertainment by a d or boards of officers authorized by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy of how much the vessels of war and steam machinery men- 
tioned in said bills cost the contractors over and above the contrac pies 
and allowance for extra work; what, if any, sums have been paid to claim- 
ants on account of such additional cost; what evidence has been filed in said 
court as to the causes of such in: cost), and report to the Senate in 
accordance with section 14 of said act. > 

Mr. WARREN. I have prepared a report in the matter of cer- 
tain war vessels built in 1862 and 1865 to accompany the resolu- 
tion just reported by me from the Committee on Claims, referring 
to the Court of Claims for findings of fact 31 several bills repre- 
senting claims against the United States on account of the build- 
ing of certain boats and machinery for the same, including a re- 
print of the findings of the Selfridge and Marchand boards. I 
move that the matter be printed asa report coming from the 
Committee on Claims. 

The motion was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 6180) for the relief of the 
estate of Solomon Smith, deceased; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. McENERY introduced a bill (S. 6181) for the relief of 
Matilda M. Fairex, administratrix of the estate of Daniel Fairex, 
deceased; which To rene Seca ty ash Sas and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred e Commi on Claims. 

Mr. MILLARD introduced a bill (S. N an increase 
of pension to Lila L. Egbert; which was twice by its title, 
and. with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6183) granting an increase of pen 
sion to Susanna V. Wells; which was read twice by its title, 
s with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 

ensions. 

Mr. WELLINGTON introduced a bill (S. 6184) granting a pen- 
sion to Henry J. Hardy; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a bill (S. 6185) for the re- 
lief of Thomas D. Ruffin; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS introduced a bill (S. 6186) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John F. Wildman; which was read twice by 
its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6187) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to William H. H. Cain; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. TALIAFERRO submitted an amendment proposmg to in- 
crease the appropriation to pay the Independent Line Steamers 

of Tampa, Fla., in full settlement of all claims against the United 
States for damages to the steamer Manatee from $624.18 to 
$1,344.18, intended to be proposed by him to the general deficiency 
appropriation bill; which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 
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. HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bill and joint resolution were severally read twice 
by their titles, and referred to the Committee on the Library: 

A bill (H. R. 10983) to provide for the erection, at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., of the monument to the memory of Gen. Hugh Mercer, 

hich it was ordered by Congress on the 8th day of April, 1777, 
should be erected; and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 6) in relation to monument to 
prison-ship martyrs at Fort Greene, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The bill (H. R. 12141) to amend an act entitled An act amend- 
ing section 4708 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, in 
relation to pensions to remarried widows, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

ELIZABETH A. TURNER. 


The PRESIDENT 7 tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5856) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Elizabeth A. Turner, which was in 
line 8, before the word “ dollars,“ to strike out sixteen and 
insert ‘‘ twelve.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives and request a con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
. ized to appoint the conferees on the of the Senate; and Mr. 
| GALLINGER, Mr. PRITCHARD, and TALIAFERRO were ap- 
i pointed. 
i PENSIONS TO SURVIVORS OF INDIAN WARS, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 640) to ex- 
tend the provisions, limitations, and benefits of an act entitled 
“An act granting pensions to the survivors of the Indian wars of 
1832 to 1842, inclusive, known as the Black Hawk war, Creek war, 
Cherokee disturbances, and the Seminole war,’’ approved July 
27, 1892, which were, on page 3, line 2, after the word “ into.“ to 
insert the,“ and after the word service“ to insert of the 
United States.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate agree to the amend- 
ments made by the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MONUMENT TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


The PRESIDENT a tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
5269), entitled “An act to provide a commission to secure plans 
and designs for a monument or memorial to the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln, late President of the United States,” which 
were, on e 1, line 5, after the word State, to strike out 
“and,” and in line 6, after the word War,” to insert and Rep- 
resentative JAMES D, RICHARDSON.” 

Mr. WETMORE. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives and request acon- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

The motion was ee to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the of the Senate; and Mr. 
WETMORE, Mr. HANSBROUGH, and Mr. Vest were appointed. 


INCREASED PENSIONS FOR LOSS OF LIMBS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4850) to in- 
crease the pensions of those who have lost limbs in the military 
or naval service of the United States or are totally disabled in the 
same, which were, on page 1, line 6, after the word duty,“ to 
insert from wounds, injury, or disease originating prior to An- 

t 4, 1886; in line 8, to strike out ‘‘forty-five’’ and insert 
‘forty; ” in line 11, to strike out fifty and insert “‘ forty-six; ” 
on page 2, line 1, after the word joint,“ to insert or where the 
same is in such a condition;’’ in line 2, to strike out or are to- 
tally disabled in the same;’’ in line 3, to strike out and 
insert “‘ fifty-five,” and in line 6, after the word month, to in- 
sert: 


And that all persons who, in like manner, shall have lost both feet shall 
receive a pension at the rate of 1 Provided, however, That this 
act a be so construed as to reduce any pension under any act, public 
or private. 
ec. 2. That the of all who served one 
the Army or Navy Peo United Cease, asst who, 

June 27, heres and the acts amendatory thereof, are or hereafter 
shall be entitled to draw a erate of $12 per month, and who are 
or shall become so disabled from injuries or disease as to require the fre- 
quent and periodical aid and attendance of another person, shall be in- 
creased to per month from and after the date of the certificate of the ex- 
ami: sho such degree of 


or or board of examining surgeons 
bility and made subsequent to the passage of this act. 


year or more in 
under the act approved 


on at 


Mr. GALLIN GER. Mr. President, this is a bill which passed 
the Senate a little while ago gat a ih pensions of the maimed 
soldiers of the country. The other House not only amended it in 


the matter of rates, but has made it apply only to soldiers who 


received their disabilities prior to the ish war. The House 
has likewise attached an amendment to the bill increasing from 
$12 to $30 per month the pensions of soldiers under the act of June 
80, 1890, who had one year's service and who required the periodical 
attendance of another person. 

I will say, that it may be understood by Senators and by the 
soldiers of the country, that the amendments destroy the purpose 
of the bill and that in all human probability no legislation on this 
subject will be had at the present session of Congress. 

I move the reference of the bill and amendments to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PAYMENTS FROM CUBAN FUNDS. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 


The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
TELLER, as follows: 

Whereas it seems impracticable to pre during this session of Con; 
= C ie co) —— rom eee = tof all funds 

or ew. © 0 © occupa 0 + anı 
Whereas it is important that a statement be now made of the accounts 
named: refore, be it 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to send 


to the Senate the following 
ents made out of Cuban funds to any 


A full itemized statement of all pa 
rsons ore corporations, if any, for the purpose of promoting “reciprocity” 
between e 


nited States and Cuba, at any time during the military occu- 
pation of Cuba by the United States, and whether such payments were au- 
thorized or approved by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. TELLER. The junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Piatt], who asked that the resolution might lie over, is not 

resent. 
á The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall it lie on the table, sub- 
ject to the call of the Senator? 

Mr. TELLER. Yes; I suppose that is the course he really 
wanted to have taken. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair hears no objection 
to the request. The resolution will lie on the table, subject to the 
call of the Senator from Colorado. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
Senator rise? 
Mr. STEWART. To speak on the Ni Canal bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California 
Mr. PERKINS] was recognized last night and is entitled to the 


oor. 

Mr. STEWART. I had given notice before. 

Mr. PERKINS. The notice of the Senator from Nevada upon 
the Calendar says 2 o’clock. 

Mr. STEWART. No; I said immediately after the morning 


business. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Calendar shows that the 
Senator gave notice that at 2 o’clock he would address the 


Senate. 
Mr. STEWART. Very well. 
UNITED STATES PRISONERS. 


Mr. HOAR. I should like, with the leave of the Senator from 
California, to have a bill to which there will be no ob- 
jection. It is the bill (H. R. 14411) to regulate the commuta- 
tion for good conduct for United States prisoners. It has passed 
the House and was drawn in the Attorney-General’s De ent. 
I should like to ask the Senate to put it on its passage. It is a 
humane bill that ought to be acted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 


fornia yield for that p ? 
Mr. PERKINS. I will yield if the bill does not invite dis- 
cussion. 


Mr. HOAR. If it does I shall withdraw it at once. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The bill will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimons consent the 
3 as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 
ation. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendmenit, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HOAR. ith the leave of the Senator from California I 
should like to make one statement abont the bill which has just 


I received a great many communications from different parts 
of the country saying that it ought to apply to cases of prisoners 
sentenced heretofore, and undoubtedly t would be quite de- 
sirable, but there was a very serious doubt in the minds of mem- 
bers of the committee of the constitutional power of Congress to 
pass a bill of that sort which should apply to sentences heretofore ` 
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Mr. MASON. Lask unanimous consent for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4949) to provide for the classification of the salaries 
of clerks employed in post-offices of the first and second class, 
simply for the purpose of having an amendment made, and then 
having the bill reprinted as amended. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Whole. proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MASON. I move to amend,in section 1, on 2,line 4, 
by striking out the word ‘‘ may,” before the word “ be,” and in- 
serting ‘‘ shall;’’ so as to read: 

Who, at the date of July 1, 1902, shall be receiving a salary less than $1,000 
per annum, 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. MASON. I now ask that the bill may be printed as 
amended, and I give notice that to-morrow morning I shall ask 
for its consideration. : 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McComas in the chair). If 
there be no objection, an order will be made to reprint the bill as 
amended. 

ISTHMIAN CANAL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the construction 
of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, the Pacific coast States are 
especially interested in the construction of an isthmian canal that 
will connect the waters of the Pacific with those of the Atlantic. 
For thirty years or more this subject has been uppermost in the 
minds of the people of the Pacific coast States, y believe the 
construction of such a canal would place our people and the prod- 
ucts of our lands more easily in the markets of the world, thus 
saving a voyage around Cape Horn of 15,000 miles or a journey 
across the continent. 

The consensus of opinion, I think, has been in favor of the Nica- 
ragua canal. The concessions that have been made by the Nica- 
raguan Government have been liberal and generous. Those of 
the Costa Rican Government I never heard questioned until yes- 
terday, when the distinguished Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
KITTREDGE] advanced, to my mind, the first view that under the 
constitution of the Republic of Costa Rica they were prohibited 
from making a concession for building a canal through their ter- 
ritory. If that is true, Mr. President, the legal minds of our 
country have been laboring under an erroneous impression. But 
be that as it may, the remarks that I proposé to make this morn- 
ing are intended to show the advantages, as I understand them, 
of the Nicaraguan route over that of any other route that is 
known. It possibly will be shown that the San Blas or Darien 
route or the Tehuantepec route or some other ronte has peculiar 

advantages over any other route when there is a proba- 
bility of a law being enacted that will enable this Government to 
acquire jurisdiction to construct a canal. 
FEW ADVANTAGES IN THE COLOMBIAN TREATY. 


If, as the Senator from South Dakota has stated, the constitu- 
tion of Nicaragua does not give that country a right to make this 
concession to the United States, certainly the memorandum of 
the convention that is proposed between the United States and 
Colombia, which has been sent to Congress by the Secretary of 
State, does not give us many advantages in Colombia. While the 
Senator was delivering his very able speech yesterday I took oc- 
casion to look over this protocol or draft of a convention which 
it is proposed to enter into between these Governments. That 
between the United States and Nicaragua is clear and forcible; 
there is no . in it; it is concise and to the point. It ann 
the Republic of Nicaragua leases in perpetuity for all time to t 
United States the exclusive right to construct, own, and operate 
a ship canal through the territory of Nicaragua to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. There are no strings tied to that 
provision. It is clear and concise and to the point. The provi- 
sion follows that we are to pay a certain sum of money per annnm 
for this privilege for a certain length of time. 

What does this pr vaca treaty with Colombia propose to do? 
I looked at it yesterday while the distinguished Senator was 
making his speech. I view it only as a business man. I venture 
to say if the Senator were my counsel seeking a franchise in my 
State for the right to build a turnpike road or to construct a ferry 
or bridge across a river upon which I might collect the tolls, he 
would say, You can not accept any such proposition as there is 
in this memorandum.” 

SOME OF THE DISADVANTAGES. 

What does it do, Mr. President? It goes on, first, to provide 
that Colombia shall cease to receive $250,000 per annum for the 
privileges which we are to inherit of the Panama Railroad Com- 


privilege of that franchise, thinking he some 
county or State that was of value, because there is no it for 
the rate of payment. It simply provides that three years before 
the expiration of the fourteen years they shall fix a reasonable 
annuity, and there shall be taken into consideration the present 
price of the usufruct of the railway, as well as the compensation 
that is to be stipulated for the use of the zones for the additional 

inistrative expenses that the construction of the canal will 
zapato upon Colombia, and also the advance payment of $7,000,000 
and the comparative cost and conditions upon which the United 
States reasonably would be expected to acquire concessions satis- 
factory to it in respect of any other canal. 

But how does it fix those rates, Mr. President? It goes on to 
provide that there shall be two representatives from the State of 
Colombia, two representatives from the United States, and if 
they can not agree, which of course they would not, then the fifth 
arbitrator is called in, and it is provided that— 


The president of such high commission shall be the president, for the time 
being, of the International Peace Tribunal of The Hague, and the determi- 


nation reached by said commissio: 7 a — vote, AN such 
fair and reasonable Leary Age is to Bod e to lombia by the United 
‘ormity with this article, be binding upon the contracting 


States in conf 
parties. 
THE HAND OF THE FOREIGNER, 

That virtually places the fixing of the rate of compensation per 
annum that the United States shall pay for its n, the right of 
operating it through the State of ombia, if we acquire 
Panama route, at the rental the president of The Hague Peace 
Conference shall name. He lives 3,000 miles or more away from 
the United States; he has no common interest with us; and yet 
by memorandum of the treaty that is to be made he vi y 
fixes the rate. Hecan confiscate that railroad or canal and all that 
we have expended there, and we have no rights whatever in it 
according to the memorandum of this convention. 

If these rates are not satisfactorily adjusted, then Article XXVI 
provides that— 


ts ac 
gation to return any of the sums that it may have received in conformity 
n. 


with this conventio: 

In any o franchise there is a provision made that the 
rates of toll shall not be less than to pay a certain sum per annum 
upon the investment therein made. There is no such limitation 
here. The rate fixed can be whatever the president of The Hague 
Peace Conference may name, and we are virtually in his power. 
As I said, it may t in a confiscation of the property. 

I was surprised when I gave a cursory reading to this document 
yesterday to see that the interests of the United States were in no 
way pro by this proposed treaty, and I can not, therefore, 
as a business proposition, seriously consider such a measure. I 
would not as an individual or as one representing a private com- 
pany or corporation, and surely as one of the representatives in 
part of a great State I can not cast my vote in favor of a measure 
that leaves every dollar invested by the United States there vir- 
salyan the hands of the pa of The Hague Peace Tribunal, 
whic. ee amount, as I said before, to a virtual confiscation of 
every dollar we put in the property. 

PANAMA ENTAILS POLITICAL AND FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES. 

But, Mr. President, some canal we are all in favor of. There 
is no doubt as to the necessity of an isthmian canal or as to who 
shall build it. It is to be built, and built pay by the United 
States. The eh meton remaining to be solved is that relating 
to the route to be selected. We have hitherto looked only to 
the route across Nicaragua; but now, unfortunately, that route 
which all of us formerly looked upon with more than doubt has 
been brought forward as an alternative, and we are compelled to 
make choice between Ni and Panama. At first glance it 
will appear to many, doubtless, that there is not much difference 
in availability, but I think that a careful study of the problems 
presented by the Panama scheme which has been proposed by 
the Isthmian Commission will result in a decision in favor of the 
Nicaragua route. 3 

In my opinion, to take hold of the Panama scheme; which has 
had as its principal c istic from the beginning fraud of 
the most gigantic kind, will involve this country in political and 
financial troubles that may be far-reaching and disastrous. We 
are asked to give to the French canal company $40,000,000 for 
a 50-mile railroad, old machinery, and plans, and for the right 
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to utilize the excavations which it has made at a cost to the 
Steiger rage of about $260,000,000 in cash. 

It will be noted that the sale of the property and assets of 
the old company to the new was upon the express condition 
that the property and rights thus transferred should revert 
to the estate of the old company in liquidation upon default in 
the completion of the canal within the time fixed in the concession. 
It will also be noted that the old company has a claim upon the 
new of 60 per centof the 8 income after paying all expenses, 
charges, and stipulated dividends, the sum thus paid to be prop- 
erly distributed by the liquidator. It will still further be noted 
that this 1 according to the statement of the New Pan- 
ama Canal Company, in Senate Document No. 188, Fifty-sixth 
Congress, first session, page 31, was by private contract. 

FRENCH PEOPLE HAVE AN INTEREST IN PANAMA, 

The persistency with which M. Hutin, president of the New 
Panama Canal Company, pressed on the Isthmian Commission a 
claim to a share in the profits of the canal after completion 
would seem to have in view this obligation. It was only at the 
last moment that it was dropped. 

We could, I believe— 

Wrote M. Hutin to Admiral Walker— 
continue to maintain that our claim is just and well founded. 

But he finally announced that— 
we are now pre to relinquish totally our claim to a share in the eyen- 
tual profits of the management of the canal, having in mind that this sur- 
render constitutes on our partan act of conciliation, which must be taken 
into account during the discussion of our other propositions. 

This claim of a share of the profits, as well as the provision 
for the return to the old company of its property and assets, in 
case the canal was not completed in accordance with the conces- 
sions, is in the interests of the stockholders of the old company, 
who number 600,000 or 700,000 French citizens. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Eight hundred thousand. 

Mr. PERKINS. I am on the conservative side, and I shall 
endeavor to be so in all the statements I make. 

Mr. MITCHELL, I will say to the Senator that the figure I 
state is the testimony of the representative. 

Mr. PERKINS. The value of the property, assets, etc., can be 
returned to them through the purchase money given for them by 
the United States, so their interests are protected as to that, but 
the price of their consent to this transfer of property to the new 
at gg Meg the 60 per cent interest in the canal earnings, from 
which they were to gtr | recoup themselves for the losses 
they had sustained. I think it may be questioned whether a pri- 
vate contract thus entered into for the benefit of half a million or 
more Frenchmen can be abrogated by the president of the new 
canal company. Through this agreement the stockholders of the 
old company are given an interest in the ouis of the completed 
canal. It is part of the assets of the old company and, it would 
seem to me, can not be transferred to the United States without 
furnishing good ground for an action to recover. If such ground 
exists, it is not improbable that the French Government would be 
able, by championing the rights of so many of its citizens, to very 
greatly embarrass the United States in the prosecution of the 
work of building the canal, even if it did not ultimately enforce 
its claim of an interest in the undertaking. 

LOSS THROUGH THE PANAMA RAILROAD. 

The United States must purchase the stock of the Panama Rail- 
road Company, which will require the expenditure of $7,000,000. 
All of it must be bought or the United States will have partners 
in the canal enterprise. At present the newcanal company holds 
all but 1,100 shares, these latter being owned in this country and 
in Europe. Whether they can be secured by the United States 
at a reasonable figure is very doubtful. The owners hold the key 
to a very important position, and will not, it is likely, yield it for 
a payment of a mere par value. What they would exact from 
such a rich interested party as the United States can only be con- 
jectured. If they offered to sell, it is sure that they would demand 
a large sum—far greater than the United States would pay. As 
it would not be policy to begin work until the shares were secured, 
negotiations to that end would be continued indefinitely, to the 
corresponding delay of construction. 

Supposing, however, that the United States secured all the shares 
at par. Their cost would be $7,000,000, but with them it would 
also assume obligations as follows: Mortg: bonds, bearing 44 
per cent interest, $2,504,000; sinking-fund subsidy bonds issued to 
the Colombian Government, bearing 6 per cent interest, $996,000. 
Total, $3,500,000, less cash assets, $438,569.33, held January 15, 1902. 
te ater the incredible, that these assets should remain practi- 

y at that figure when the canal is purchased by the United 
States, the latter will be under ee of nomina i 
But it will be noted that the bonds bear a very high rate of in- 
terest—higher than the holders can obtain in other investments. 
They will not, therefore, sell at par; they will demand more; they 
will undoubtedly deem that, to secure the interest they are now 


y $3,000,000. | 


receiving, they must receive as much as, at 3 per cent, will bri 
them this sum. The sinking-fund subsidy bonds, therefore, wi 
be held for $1,992,000 and the mortgage bonds at $3,756,000. This 
will make the total indebtedness $5,748.000. bringing up the cost 
of the Panama Railroad to the United States to $12,748,000. But 
there must be a diversion of this railroad, which the Commis- 
sion estimates will require the expenditure of $1,267,500. The 
Panama Railroad, therefore, would actually cost the United 
States $14,015,500. 
WHERE $13,000,000 WILL GO. 


But the Commission says that the earnings of the railroad dur- 
ing the construction of the canal will be so great that its indebted- 
ness can be easily paid. It is of interest to know, however, who 
would pay these increased earnings. The increased work, out- 
side of hauling food and clothing for laborers employed, would 
be that incident to the construction of the canal, and of course 
the United States would be the one from whom the charges would 
be collected. If the earnings of the road, which belong to the 
United States, haye to be paid out in settlement of the road’s in- 
debtedness, it is clear that this indebtedness is paid by our Gov- 
ernment. The Commission’s assumption, therefore, that the 
debts of the road will not have to be paid by the United States is 
without foundation. The Government must stand ready to pay 
the whole sum represented by the bonds. 

But, says the Commission, After the completion of the canal 
its commercial profits will probably cease, but it will have a value 
incidental to operating the canal.” That value can not be more 
than the cost of constructing 50 miles of railroad, which, at the 
very liberal estimates of $40,000 per mile, will amount to $2,000,- 
000. All the rest of the expenditures on account of the road will 
be a total loss to the United States, and this loss will aggregate 
nearly $13,000,000. 

But, assuming for the sake of eh cgi that there will be no 
financial or political complications by purchasing the French ex- 
cavations, the question remains, Is the Panama route preferable 
to or even as good as that through Nicaragua? It seems to me 
that there is good evidence that the Panama route is far from the 
best. The questions presented have been studied by United States 
engineers and naval officers, and convincing arguments against 
Panama have been made. 

COMPARISON OF THE TWO ROUTES. 

In his report of the problems relating to interoceanic communi- 
cation by way of the American Isthmus, made by Lieut. John T. 
Sullivan, U. S. N., in 1883, in response to a resolution adopted 
by the Senate of the United States, adopted at a time, I think, 
when ex-Senator Chandler was Secretary of the Navy, he reports 
the following disadvantages of the Panama route. This is not 
what I say, but what a distinguished naval officer reported to our 
Government: 


0 1) The prevailing calms of Panama Bay. 
2) Want of materials for the purposes of construction. 


8 The large annual rainfall. 

4) Character of some of the swamp lands on certain portions of the line. 
(5) A doubt as to the sufficiency of the water supply at all times. 

(6) The unhealthfulness of the country. 


(7) Greatly inc cost by the necessity for purchasing at a high figure 
the right of way from the Passo e s d 
Against these disadvantages are placed the advantages of the 
Nicaragua Canal, as follows: 
(J) It is in a favorable hical pondon, being in the region of the 
trade winds, and is e e the United States. gi 
t 125 A oat constructed here will cost less than half as much as by any 
other route. 


(8) It through a country rich in resources and already sufficiently 
developed to subsist the construction force. * + There isan abundance 
of stone, but it is not suitable for dimension stone. It will answer very 


well for concrete. There is plenty of limestone, and the kilns now in opera- 
tion produce an excellent quality of lime suitable for hydraulic works. m- 
boo, which would de useful in the works connected with the restoration of 
Greytown Harbor, can also be obtained in the country. 

(4) It offers no engineering difficulties that are not easy of solution ata 
moderate expense. culties to be encountered are such as are met 
with and overcome in all engineering works of this kind. 

(5) It is a fresh-water canal, and will perform an important office in clean- 
ing the bottoms and boilers of vessels passing through the canal. ° 

©) It offers splendid facilities for dockage and repairson Lake Nicaragua, 
and it is not improbable that Patterson’s grand scheme of establishing a dis- 
tributing center for the commerce of the world may find its realization on 
the shores of Lake Nicaragua. 

(7) All materials needed for the construction of the canal are close at 


nd. 

(8) All plant can be conveyed by water communication already established 
and for which no royalty is tobe paid. Between the lake and the Pacific sev- 
eral ble roads exist, and whatever other roads os ape be required over 
this short distance can be ly made at inconsiderable cost. 

6 The mean annual rainfall is comparatively small. 

(10) The . physical feature of the route is the existence of Lake 
Nicaragua. It is not only capable of supplying twenty times the volume of 
water which the commerce of the world woul uire in the loc of ves- 
the drainage of 10,000 square miles of country. tributes 
the flood waters of that area over its superficies of 2,800 square miles, and thus 
relieves the San Juan Valley from extensive floods. 


THE PANAMA ROUTE CAN NOT BE USED BY SAILING VESSELS. 
These are some of the economic advantages of the Nicaragua 
Canal, as set forth by an impartial officer of the United States 
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Navy. From a strictly maritime point of view, the advantages 
of Nica: are made tage lain. 
Lieut. Frederick Collins, U. 8. N., made, in 1880, before the 


Select Committee of the House of Representatives on the Oceanic 
Canal, the following statement relative to the winds and their 
relation to sailing vessels to and from the termini of the proposed 
Nicaragua and Panama canals: 


No less person than Lieutenant Mamane father of the Physical Geog- 
raphy of the Sea,” is said to have proc ed that even if the Isthmus of 
ama were to be divided by a convulsion of nature, it could never become 
a highway ge sailing vessels on account of these unfavorable winds, calms, 
and currents. 
It is certainly true that the 8 meteorological conditions and 
oceanic currents in the vicinity of the west coast of the Isthmus of Panama 
are osama unfavorable for either the approach or departure of sailing 


vessels. 

In 1872 I had occasion, under directions from the Bureau of Navigation, to 
make a close examination of this 1 the results of which were published 
in Commander Selfridge’s report of his surveys on the Isthmus. As a result 
of these . I was led to conclude that, Pg angle A speaking, 
no great difficulty need be experienced in Nac Don the vicinity of the 
Bay of Panama to a place where good winds might be found. A considerable 
detour from the most direct route would be necessary in most cases, it is true 
but a careful computation gave only ten days as the average time that would 
be consumed in getting a sufficient offing to secure good winds, provided the 
correct route was pursued. 

Now, ten days can hardly be considered a sufficiently formidable loss of 
time to preclude the use of the Isthmus route by 9 vessels, were it open. 
Indeed, in comparison of the time that would be saved on most voyages, ten 
days are a telle. But if ten days can be saved by one Isthmus route 
that must be lost by another, then it mes a matter of vital interest. And 
if in the comparison of two routes it can be demonstrated that one of them 
will bring our east and west coasts nearer by ten days than another, it ap- 
pears to me that this factalone would be sufficient to decide us in our choice. 

I propose now to demonstrate beyond the possibility of denial, by a consid- 
eration of the winds and currents of the Pacific Ocean, that the Nicaragua 
route will give even a greater gain than that as compared with Panama or 
any erate J, sg of Panama on a voyage from New York or New Orleans to 


LIEUTENANT MAURY’S SAILING DIRECTIONS. 

Lieutenant Maury made an extensive examination of the sub- 
ject and found that, in leaving the Bay of Panama for the North 

acific coast, a sailing ship must either proceed directly west, if 
the most favorable wind is found, but usually must shape her 
course south and make her westing south of the equator. In his 
sailing directions he says: 

If he can get west here with a good breeze, he should crack on, and when 
his wind fails him steer south again. * 


DIFFERENCE IN TIME IN FAVOR OF NICARAGUA. 


Lieutenant Collins then explained to the committee the courses 
that must be taken by sailing vessels from the western termini of 


the Panama and Nicaragua canalstoreach San Francisco. Compar- 

ing the distances and times, the result as given by him is as follows: 
Miles. Days. 

to Francisco . 5,850 37 

* fi San Francie . — — 3.240 23 

Difference in favor of Nicaragua 2,110 14 


On the return the difference in favor of Nicaragua is not so 
marked, but varies from five to six days. Lieutenant Collins then 
says: 

The foregoing figures ara for themselves. They show that a canal at 
Nicaragua will bring New York or New Orleans nearer to San Francisco by 
nineteen days than will a canal at or any of the proposed routes 
south of Panama. What other argument can be necessary to show the direc- 
tion in which American interest lies? 

A comparison of routes to other ports of the Pacific, while perhaps of less 
importance, is so interesting that I will ask your patience while I state briefly 
the results, without going into details. 

To China, Manila, or Japan the difference in favor of the route from Nica- 
ra; over that from Panama is 800 miles and five to six days. È 

'o the Sandwich Islands the difference in favor of Nicaragua is 1,100 miles 
and seven to eight days. 3 

To India, Batavia, Australia, and New Zealand the difference in favor of 
Nicaragua js 400 miles and two to three days. 3 

Returning from China, Manila, Japan, or the Sandwich Islands the differ- 
ence in favor of Nicaragua is 600 miles and four to five days. 

now, to a comparison of routes to ports on the west coast of South 
America, we might naturally suppose that here the Nicaraguan route would 
be at a marked disadvantage as compared with Panama; but, curiously 
enough, such is not the case. A comparison shows that even to Valparaiso 
or lao there is a difference of 200 miles and one to two days in favor of 
the route from Nicaragua over that from Panama. On the return from 
these places we find the sole instance in which the route to or from Nicaragua 
appas at a disadvantage, the difference being about 500 miles and four days, 

is time in favor of mu. 

All the foregoing distances are given in nautical miles. which contain 6,080 
feet each, while the ordinary or statute mile contains but 5,280. 

The foregoing results have reference to sailing ships, and the saving for 
steamers will not be neariy as large. amounting, in fact, only to the t 
distance between the two Pacific termini. This is about miles, and as it 
would be gained both ways, it would amount in the round trip to San Fran- 
7 to Fed saving of 1,300 miles, which in a 10-knot steamer would be a matter 
of five days. > 


AN EMPHATIO STATEMENT. 

In a letter to Captain Pim, royal navy, Lieutenant Maury has 
this to say as to the comparative merits of the Panama and Nica- 
ragua canals, still quoting Lieutenant Collins: 

“The tim 
Central America 


+ * 
cult to convey to any one who has never 5 these Sage in e = 
on. We are all fam Ww. 


detained by them for months at atime. * one occasion the 
British Admiralty, wishing to send one of their vesselsinto the Arctic Ocean 
from Panama in time to save the season, had her towed by a steamer through 
this calm belt and carried 700 miles out to sea before she could find a breeze. 
“These remarks apply to the approach and departure by sea to or from 
the Pacific terminus of any route across the Isthmus of Panama or Darien, 
and even with greater force to the Atrato and others on the South American 
side of Panama. In short, the result of my investigations into the winds and 
currents of the sea, and their influence upon the routes of commerce, au- 
thorize the opinion which I haveexpressed before and which I repeat, namely: 
If nature, by one of her convulsions, should rend the Continent of America 
in twain and make a channel across the Isthmus of Panama or Darien as deep, 
as wide, and as free as the Straits of Dover, it would never become a com- 
mercial thoroughfare for sailing vessels, saving the outward bound and those 
that could peach it with leading winds. * * * 
“We come now to the Nicaragua routes. * * * It is to this part of the 
Isthmus that we must look fora route that shall best fulfill th 


© present re- 
uirements of commerce. * * Vessels under canvass would in the main 
o the fetching and carrying for the Nicara 


route, which for reasons al- 
ready stated they can not do for Panama. 


he aggre te amount of this 
trade is immense, and it is neither accommodated for Panama nor Panama 


forit. * + * You will observe at a glance that the Isthmus of Panama or 
Darien is. on account of these winds and calms, in a purely commercial point 
of view, the most out-of-the-way place of any part of the Pacific coast of 
intertropical America.” 

The foregoing quotations from this eminent authority,” says Lieutenant 
Collins, “certainly substantiate fully the deductions that I have already 
drawn from my own investigations. Better than that, they prove that my 
prejudice in favor of Nicaragua, if I haveany, has not led me to overstate 
the case in its favor, but that, on the contrary, in my desire to keep within 
indisputably safe bounds I haye greatly understated it.” 


WHY SAILING VESSELS DO NOT USE THE SUEZ CANAL. 


It has been claimed by some critics that sailing tonnage would 
not figure appreciably in the traffic of an isthmian canal, and that 
in consequence the matter of winds may be disregarded in select- 
ing the best location. This assertion is based, in the first place, 
on the fact that no sailing vessels, practically, have used the Suez 
Canal. If they will not use the canal at Suez, it is urged, they 
will not use an isthmian. It is a fact that no sailing vessels have 
passed through the Suez Canal since 1874, except during the time 
of the Turko-Russian war, in 1877-78, when a few sailing ships 
came through from Calcutta with Indian troops. But it ap 
from the report of United States Consul-General Long at Cairo 
that there is a very good reason why sailing vessels will not use 
the Suez Canal. He says: 

The absence of sailing vessels in the canal is explained by the difficulties 
of na tion in the Red Sea. The extraordinary number of sailing vessels 
lost in the Red Sea (which is full of dangerous reefs and shoals) during the 
years 1872-73 seems to have effectually d uraged further attempts. 

Thus it is evident that dangers to navigation in the Red Sea 
prevent sailing ships from using the short cut to the Orient, and 
not any disadvan s presented by the canal itself. Were it 
not for the difficulties of approach to and departure from the 
canal, it would be used as universally as it is by steam vessels. 

So it would be in the case of a canal at Panama. The difficul- 
ties and dangers that would be experienced by sailing ships in 
the Gulf of Panama would prevent them from ever using a 
through the Isthmus at that point. So this class of tonnage would 
have to be eliminated from the consideration of the earnings of 
the enterprise. And that the loss in earnings would be very great 
there can be no doubt, when we consider how great a proportion 


of the trade of the Pacific to and from the Atlantic States and 
Europe is now carried in sailing ships, For the port of San Fran- 


cisco alone the arrivals and departures of ocean-going sailing ves- 
sels equal or exceed those of steam vessels in the same trade. 


SAILING TONNAGE OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


In 1898 there were 494 arrivals of sailing ships, aggregating 
530,092 tons, against 330 steam vessels, aggregating 592,865 tons; 
while the clearances were 419 sailing vessels, of 464,153 tons, 
against 331 steam vessels, aggregating 567,547 tons. In previous 
years the proportion of sailing vessels and tonnage is the same or 
greater, so that it is safe to say that for this port (and the same 
can be asserted for the other Pacific ports of the United States) 
the sailing tonnage in foreign trade equals the steam tonnage. 
In the grain-carrying trade of this port alone over 200 sailing ves- 
sels are employed each year, and there is no likelihood that the 
number will be diminished, for the sailing vessel is the most 
economical carrier of this kind of freight. And as wheat is car- 
ried from the Pacific coast almost exclusively to Europe, it will 
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be at once seen that a canal at Panama would prevent its use to 


fully 500,000 tons of shipping in the wheat trade alone, which 
would only too readidly take the short cut through a canal at Nica- 
a. Taking account of other than the grain trade, it is prob- 
able that the selection of the Panama route Nee 
1,000,000 tons of ships from using the i i 
Not only would the canal lose yearly a very large amount in tolls, 
but a very considerable commerce of the world would not be 
paed y the canal. Its object would be only half accom- 

When the great resources of our Pacific States, from Mexico to 

, are more fully developed; when, as in the case of Cali- 
fornia, instead of nine persons to the square mile, as we have now, 
the number shall have increased, as it will increase in the next 
decade, to twenty or thirty persons to the square mile, our prod- 
ucts for export will double or q le in value, and so in that 
pro ion will the demand for vessels to transport our surplus 
to foreign countries be increased. 

WHY THE SAILING VESSEL WILL STAY. 

But it is sometimes argued, and it has been so argued upon this 
floor again and again, that the sailing ship is out of use, 
and so need not be given much consideration. t those who are 
interested in maritime affairs know that the day of the sailing 
vessel is not yet closed, and will not be while the free winds from 
heaven blow to fill her sails. The ports of the world, especially 
those of the Pacific, are filled with the tall masts of sailing fleets. 
There are trades and routes from which they can not be driven, 
and new designs, and such class of ships, barks, and five and six 
masted schooners, are contributing to the maintenance of the 
sailing to of the world. By means of these new designs 
the cost of operation is being constantly reduced and an element 
of economy introduced into the ocean carrying trade. Witha 
canal through Nicaragua which could be used by such vessels, 
an impetus would be given to this class of ocean carriers, espe- 
cially to those engaged in trade between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of North, South, and Central America. The result would 
be a lower average of ocean freight rates than would be the case 
were the Canal built, excluding from this trade vessels 
moved by wind power, the very cheapest motive r known in 
the world. Commerce, therefore, would be benefited more by 
the Nicaragua than by the Panama route. 

GREAT LOSS IF SAILING VESSELS CAN NOT USE THE CANAL. 

Prof. Lewis Haupt, a member of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 

is distinctly and emphatically of the opinion above set forth. 

Professor Haupt not only gave this phase of the question par- 

ticular attention as his part of the work of the Commission, but 

came to it with the great advantage of having served on two 

revious commissions which studied the problems involved in an 

ian canal. He has been over both routes. Although he 

signed the report of the Isthmian Canal Commission which gave 

averdict in favor of Panama, he did so for these reasons, as stated 
to the Senate Committee: 


I beg leave to say that to the wishes of the majority and 
ible, to secure 


while conceding 
jin, ag gr pent sa to make ii eng gr sni ag 
legislation at this session, I still feel and did then that there were certain 
economic, Fmd g. sanitary, and commercial advantages in- 
herent to 3 icaragua route which gave it a decided preference over the 
Panama route. 
In this, of course, I do not consider the cost of the concessions, nor espe- 
cially the cost of constructing the canal, but I think the others are of so pre- 
ponderating weight as to overbalance any difference in the latter twoitems. 
e economic advan is, a priori, the most peepee factor in the oper- 
ation and utility of an interoceanic waterway, and that is briefly summ — 

in the report of the Commission by the statement that the Nicaragua Cana. 
an advantage between home ports of one day for all north-bound 
commerce—that is, whether it be of European or American origin, or whether 
it has its destination in the Orient or North Pacific ports—and for all Gulf 
ports it would save about two days. 

I have made an estimate of that saving, based upon the ay cost of 
moving vessels of about 3,000 tons capacity, which I have fi; at about 
82850 a * Some of these vessels have cost as high as $1,000a day to te 
and maintain, and some of them as low as $100 a day; but taking it at that 
average and estimating on a basis of 10,000,000 tons, of which, say, 15per cent 
is north bound, the economy on that basis would amount to about $050,000 a 

on steam alone. But asa large percen would be carried by sail if 
route be opened, the economy would probably be 50 per cent more, or 
about $1,000,000, 
PANAMA AWAY FROM THE PATH OF COMMERCE. 

Professor Haupt further testified that the Panama route is 
directly away from the path of commerce, or nearly at right 
angles to it, so that every mile of the canal is a detour from the 
direct line of traffic, which is— 

violation d ineeri d economic principle, while eve 
mile ue the Ni 2 Saua route ie TO ths line of or is near the line of traffic as it 
is possible to place it. So that the difference in the length of the route which 
is urged as an objection to the N route is in reality no objection 
whatever. e 

The only fault that Ifind with Professor Haupt is that he spod 
the majority report of the Isthmian Canal Commission. If I had 
a conviction, as I have, that the N Canal route is the best 
and the most economical route I would do just what I am do 
to-day. I would give the best reasons I could why we sh 


adopt it. I would be consistent, as I was when I first espoused it 
twenty or thirty years , when I was. president. of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of San Francisco. My course would be north- 
east until I was satisfied that some other course was the proper 
one tosteer. I think the Professor has permitted the opportunity 
C if I may say so. He is like 
Mrs. Toodles, who could not go into a store without buying 
something if it was seer So I think the Professor was fasci- 
nated with the apparently cheap price at which the Panama 
Canal, which had cost so much money, although the work which 
had been done is of no practical value, could be purchased. He 
thought it was a great gain, and so he permitted his convic- 
tions that the Nicaragua route was the best to be influenced by 
the chance of a good bargain, and he joined with the majority of 
the ission in recommending its purchase because it had cost 
so much and we could get it so cheaply. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. If the Senator will permit me, does he 
think that the testimony of a man who holds such unstable opin- 
ions would be of any value Supon this subject? 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to inquire, if that be so, why 
spend so much money on such a project as that of the Panama 


Mr. FAIRBANKS. Weare not proposing to spend this money 
upon his present opinion. 

TONNAGE EQUALLY DIVIDED BETWEEN SAIL AND STEAM. 

Mr. PERKINS. In answer to my friend from Indiana, I would 
say if nature has not given usin the Ni route all these 
great advantages, why is it that my friend from Indiana and so 
many of his associates try to raise so many objections t it 
and urge us to buy the Panama Canal route, a scheme which was 
conceived in iniqui As to the work that has been done there, 
it is of no practical fit whatever, so far as the construction of 
a canal is concerned. I will show later on,I think, if figures 


amount to anything, that it is an impracticable thing to build a 
dam there. e can damn the B npc but whe we can 
dam the successfully and have a lake that will remain there 
during the season and will not wash away in the wet season 
is a question. 


As to the total tonnage of the United States, Professor Haupt 
states that it is about equally divided between sail and steam, so 
that to benefit ocean commerce to the greatest extent the canal must 
be suited to the use of both kinds of ocean transportation. He 
confirms the opinion given aboye that the sailing ship will hold 
its own because of the greater economy in operating them, and 
instances as — of this the rapid increase of large six and seven 
masted vessels of schooner rig. 

I want to say to my disti i friend from Indiana that to a 
layman—and I only speak from a layman’s standpoint—his con- 
clusions remind me very much of decisions I have rendered 
incourts. Thej reasoned splendidly; their ar ents were 
all on my side of the case, but when they drew their conclusions 
they decided against me. Their arguments were good, but they 
decided differently from the way they reasoned. So it seems to 
me with Professor Haupt in this case. He reasons splendidly for 
the Nicaragua route, but he signs, with the majority of the Com- 
mission, on the other side. 

THE ROUTE OF A SAILING VESSEL FROM PANAMA. 

The Atlantic Refining Company, of Philadelphia, proposes 
to carry its oil in sailing vessels. Coal and all cheap material 
needed in manufactures are carried in this way, and doubtless 
always be. For all of this traffic the Panama Canal would be 
prohibitory, for the reasons before set forth. In discussing this 
phase of the question Professor Haupt called attention to the fact 
that a sailing vessel going out of Panama Bay in order to make 
the best time to San Francisco would have to sail south to or near 
the Gallapagos Islands, on the equator, then west 1,500 miles in 
order to take advantage of winds and currents. 

I want to say to my friend from Indiana that Ihave been be- 
calmed in the doldrums about 5° south of the equator for six- 
weeks, when there was not wind enough there to fill the sails, 
and we brailed them up in their ets ko the mast. For six 
weeks we,remained there in the doldrums, as I have said, with 
hardly a breath of air, certainly with not enough wind to creato 
what we call a cat’s-paw, with the water as smooth as glass. 

It has been stated to me by residents of Panama— 

Professor Haupt testified, confirmed by the consular reports, in 
which it is printed— 
that vessels have been longer in getting out of the bay and reaching their 
port of destination V. or San Francisco—than the time required to 
sail from New York via Cape Horn. 

He said the usual time is two or three weeks getting out of 
the bay, and he related an experience of the captain of the Pacific 
Mail steamer Golden Eagle, who, on leaving Panama, passed a 
sailing vessel 40 miles from that port, bound in, and after makin, 
the round trip to San Francisco and back, found the same vessel, 
on his return, still 10 miles from Panama, and still bound in. 
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HUNDREDS OF MILES OF TOWING PROPOSED. 
Towing would not bring with it any advantage, for even to 
tow a sailing vessel outside of Panama Bay woul ire twice 
the towage needed through the Nicaragua Canal, and then she 
would not be in a position to catch favoring tides and currents. 
If such vessel were towed 130 or 150 miles from Panama, making 
the length of towage equal to that through the Nicaragua Canal, 
it was asked by Senator HARRIS if this extra towing would not 
be sufficient to get the vessel ont to sea, to which Professor 
Haupt replied: 
has rg — as good winds or as favorable currents as if she were at Brito. 
some 
The geographic 


Under such conditions of navigation, it can readily be seen by 
those least experienced in nautical affairs that no sailing ship 
would venture the e by the Panama Canal. The Bay of 


Panama would kill this traffic for the canal as surely as the Red: 


Sea has killed it for the canal at Suez. I submit that there is no 
economic consideration which has been or can be raised in con- 
nection with the choice of routes for an isthmian canal which 
would justify the Congress.of the United States in deliberately 
choosing a route which would drive from it nearly one-half of 
the traffic which is waiting to take advantage of a canal, and 
which could and would use the alternative route. S 
THE ENGINEERING PROBLEM. 

Considering the two canal routes from the point of view of 
the engineering problems presented and the manner in which it 
is proposed to solve them, the conclusion is inevitable that the 
Ni route should be selected by the United States. Where 
graye doubt exists as to the efficacy of the plans adopted for one 
route, while there is acknowledged to be absolute certainty in 
the case of the other, there can, it seems to me, be no hesitation 
in are the route from which. the element of doubt is elimi- 


nated. 

It is acknowl that the Bohio Dam is the vital point of the 
Panama Canal. It is absolutely necessary in order to obtain a 
supply of water for navigation. It therefore should be con- 
structed in such a manner as to render it safe beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, and to do this considerations of economy should not 
be too closely regarded. It is evident that in the case of the 
Conchuda Damof the Nicaragua route the Commission has not 
done so. The dam there proposed is built of stone on a rock 
foundation and firmly anchored by running it 200 feet or more 
into the hills on each side. The site selected. by the Nicaragua 
Canal Commissioners at Boca San Carlos was condemned by the 
Isthmian Commission for the reason that at that site the greatest 
depth of rock upon which the dam foundation must be laid was 120 
feet. At the Conchuda Dam the greatest depth is 82 feet. This 
question of depth of foundation,“ says the Isthmian ission, 
is very important, because the foundations will probably have to 
be ced by the pneumatic process, and the depth (82 feet) is 
well within that at which the foundations of many bridge piers 
have been built by the same method.” I think that this Ree 
constructed as planned by the Isthmian Commission, will be ex- 

sed to no danger of injury from any cause; but I do not think 

e Bohio Dam can be so considered. 

THE BOHTO: DAM. 

In the first place, the Commission says that“ for reasons of 
economy” an earth dam has been selected for Bohio. As it is 
even more vitally necessary to Panama than the Conchuda Dam 
is to Nicaragua, from the fact that it collects the necessary water, 
while the Conchuda Dam sim an already inexhausti- 
ble supply, it is hard to see why economy should be exercised in 
its case and not in the other, unless for the purpose of making a 
favorable showing for the Panama route. The Bohio Dam is 
twice as long as that at Nicaragua and 85 per cent higher, mak- 
ing its vertical section 3.70 times as large. If the Panama Dam 
were constructed of the same material as that at Nicaragua, it 
would cost $15,000,000, even if the dam itself were no thicker. 
Being higher and longer, safety would demand thicker masonry, 
and its cost would sarin be increased. If it were made only 20 
per cent thicker, the total cost would be $18,000,000, which would 
2 out the difference in cost in favor of the Panama route and 

e the cost of the Nicaragua Canal less than that of Panama 
by a round $6,000,000. 

But an earth dam having been determined upon, let us see 
whether it is as satisfactory as its importance in connection with 
the canal demands. 

The Technical Commission, Which made exhaustive studies of 
the problem for the New Panama Canal Company, and the In- 


ternational Commission, composed of 14 engineers of world-wide 
reputation. from France, Germany, England, Russia, Colombia, 
and the United States, agreed upon a plan for the formation of a 
lake at Bohio. This lake was to be made by the construction of 
an earthen dam 1,286 feet long and a maximum height above the 
surface of the river of 67 feet, impounding a lake of 21} square 


miles. The extreme height from the bottom of the foundation 
was fixed at 93} feet. this plan it was: proposed to have a 
second dam at a higher level at juela, to serve as a first regu- 
lator of the Chagres floods, and to prevent them from entering. 
Bohio Lake furiously, as the total volume of the freshets would 
Seay produce currents detrimental and dangerous to navi- 
on.“ 
= WHAT EMINENT ENGINEERS THINK, 
The omission of the dam at Alhajuela would necessitate the— 

increase of several meters more in height [of the Bohio Dam), a scheme unan- 
imously looked upon as overbold. 


3 in another part of the report, the commissioners state 


this solution [of a second dam] is the only one meeting the conditions: for 
regula the freshets without giving. the Bohio Dam such proportions as 
are bold. 

And again: 

Consid the importance of that structure in rela i 
the — itself, Swen deemed that here, more than 1 
n to be very cau’ and consequently the maximum elevation of 20 
meters (65.5 feet) was fixed upon as that of the level of the lake to be formed. 
2 0000 
are 
in determining the en, Soar to — ven chen main heip iah of that lan, 
to deviate from the prudent rules W the commission consider as — 

In the light of this report of 14 of the most eminent engineers 
of Europe and America, can not the plan of the United States 
Isthmian Canal Commission be considered too bold? Is there not 
room to question the soundness of their decision and an T- 
tunity given for. the entrance of doubt as to the stability of the 
dam proposed by it at Bohio, and its efficacy at all times should 


it stand? 
THE BOHIO DAM TOO BOLD A SCHEME. 

In the first place, the United States Commission has increased 
the length of the dam from 1,286 feet to 2,546 feet, has: raised its 
crest from 67 feet to 100 feet, and its total height from the bottom 
of the foundation from 93+ feet to 228 feet, while the pressure of 
water against it is raised from about 65 feet to 92 feet. Here is 
a structure which indeed the commission of engineers would un- 
doubtedly condemn as far too bold.“ Not only is the limit of 
perfect safety in height above river level, as esta ed by them, 
exceeded by 49 per cent and the depth of water by 37 per cent, 
but the length of dam is doubled, making the pressure of water 
against it 2.74 times as t. And to retain this great lake an 
earthen dam is pro of proportions which eminent engineers 
condemn. as foo + while at Conchuda a solid stone dam, 
firmly anchored in abutting hills, is required to hold in check 
simply a pool less than a third as wide and not so deep. Besides 
this, in the case of the Bohio Dam 310 feet of the core must be 
laid by the pneumatic process at a depth.of 128 feet below the sea 
level, a depth not hitherto attempted, I am informed: There is 
thus a doubt as to the ability to lay at this depth a structure of 
such a character as to meet all the requirements of the case. 

And more than this. It is very doubtful whether the Bohio 
Dam, as planned by the Isthmian Commission, will, even if satis- 
factory as to strength and durability, accomplished what is ex- 
pected of it. It will be remembered’ that the commission of 
engineers made a second dam at Alhajuela a necessary part of 
the plan of a lake at Bohio. In this, says the commission 


A SECOND RESERVOIR. NECESSARY. 

The United States Isthmian Canal Commission, while omitting 
the second reservoir from its plan, has in view its contingency, 
and acknowledges that it will be when the traffic of the 
canal exceads-10,000,000 tons per year. en our own Commis- 
sion, therefore, states that at some time this second big dam must 
be built at Alhajuela, while the European and American experts 
contend that it must be constructed at the same time as the Bohio 
Dam, in order to insure unimpeded navigation of the canal. That 
it must. be built, therefore, is certain, the only question being 
that of date.. Its cost, in consequence, must be taken into account 
in estimating the total cost of the canal to the United: States. 
No estimate is given by the Isthmian Commission, but as that 
body advises a stone dam it is probable that its cost will be at 
least that of the structure at Conchuda, or over $4,000,000. By 
that sum, then, must the cost of the canal to the United States: 
beincreased, and still further augmented by the cost of a railroad, 
to the site of the dam, which, at $75,000 mile, would cost 
$750,000, or a total of $5,000,000 for the additional water supply 
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Added to this must be the cost of additional lands required for 
the Bohio Dam and spillway, which the Isthmian Commission in 
its report of January 18 says are necessary. The estimated cost 
of these lands is not given, but will of necessity be considerable 
and must be added to the cost of the Panama Canal as given by 
the Commission. 

Mr. President, I might go on and give my own views and ex- 
8 in the construction of dams for the storage of waters, 

or I have had some very considerable experience in that line, 
but [ deem it much better to offer the testimony of these experts, 
who have given this subject-matter their personal and careful 
consideration, than to criticise their mode of constructing a dam 
and discuss the probability of its being able to withstand the 
great freshets and the great fall of water from the heavens in 
that country. 
MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION UNCERTAIN AS TO THE FEASIBILITY OF THE 

BOHIO DAM. 

The opinion as to the uncertainty attending the construction of 
the Bohio Dam is borne out by the testimony of the members of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission before the Senate Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals. Admiral Walker gave evidence that every- 
thing, so far as a canal is concerned, depends on the stability and 
efficiency of that dam. Here is an extract from the testimony on 
that point: 

Senator Harris. Mr. Morison not only objects to the cost, but he has 
some apprehension with regard to the construction of the dam [at Bohio]. 
He saysit involves “ novel and untried features. Few engineers even among 
those who feel that they could construct it would be y to say in advance 
how the work would be done. The difficulties taken in connection with the 
climate and other surroundings are enormous.” 

Admiral WALKER. Yes; it will be a difficult work. 

Senator HARRIS. He also speaks in another place in this article of the ex- 
treme difficulty of getting the work of the caissons at the bottom and mak- 
ing the foundation water-tight. In fact, he says here, The design involves 
the extension of pneumatic work to unp; ented depths, involving ial 
details in making the joints between the caissons,” and it is owing 70 his 
Sashes anparoan; of the success of the work that he strongly recommends 

other > 
Aaa WALKER. I think he agreed that the work could be done, but he 
thought there would be a large saving of money in building a different style 
of dam, and that the style of which headvocated wo be a sufficiently 
goa one. It was a question of f how much water would go under 

e earth dam which was p by the French and that which 
A proposed by Mr. Morrison, whether enough would go under to make it 

us. 

— Harris. The fact is with regard to the Bohio dam that the fu- 
sary . oe Spas ie just as much an unknown quantity as the future of the dam 
ğ Admiral WALKER. I should say it was more of an uncertain feature. Itis 
a greater work and a more difficult work to build. The Conchuda dam I 
look uponas practically settled. Hoi 4 

es an 


Senator Harris. So that we know no more about the 
contingencies at Bohio than we do at Conchuda; in fact, less 

Admiral WALKER. We know less about the contingencies at Bohio, but 
that is the only point in the whole line about which we are at all uncertain. 

Senator HARRIS. But that is the vital point. 

A WALKER. That is the vital point. Yes, it is vital to the canal, 
because the safety of the canal depends on the integrity of the dam in both 
cases. * * I w of ony along the Panama line which is not well 


within engineering precedents with the exception of the dam at Bohio, which 
is a very large work and would have to be carefully considered. 


THE CONCHUDA DAM IS SAFE AND PRACTICABLE. 
From this evidence before the committee it thus a that 
Admiral Walker considers the Conchuda Dam, on the Nicaragua 
route, as practically settled. No question regarding its safety or 
efficacy can be raised. But it is wholly different in the case of 
the one vital point on the Panama route—the Bohio Dam. En- 
gineer Morrison, a member of the Commission, intimates that few 
engineers feel that they could construct it, but that if undertaken 
the difficulties would be enormous. As an alternative he pro- 
8 a dam of a type which the Commission regarded unsafe. 
zo these two advocates of the Panama route can not agree on a 
practicable and safe dam for that route. 

And here another member of the Commission testified as to the 
difficulties if not impracticability of the Bohio Dam. Professor 
Haupt, before the Senate committee, emphasized the rp Seger et 
of this dam to the canal, stating that the integrity of the entire 
line d ds on the ability to build and maintain it. But he had 

ve doubts as to the possibility of doing so, pointing out the 
fact that the experience in sinking caissons in bridge work 110 
feet, which it is claimed has been done, gave no ground for belief 
that a concrete wall could be laid at a depth of 128 feet. The 
character of the work to be done is entirely different, as he thus 
explained before the Senate committee: 
CHARACTER OF WORK AT BOHTO. 


are sup to 
between them are filled in 
set in 


ese 
and then the 
dow 


y to roc ough 


Mr. HAUPT. It is the kind of rock met at that particular p. ; the borings 
show hard rock. I do not remember the character of it. It may be a hard 
limestone. The caissons must be sunk farther really than the depth to the 


surface of the rock, because if one o touches on the edge of a sloping rock 
that must be excavated and the Whole de be leveled off for the — 2 fongth 
of each of the ns. 

Senator HARRIS. Do you mean tosay that the Commission did not provide 
for an excavation to level bearings of each caisson? 

Mr. Haupt. That is what the drawings show. I was surprised to find it 
so. In the case of the Panama Dam it is not, as it isin this case at Nica: 
where the caissons are shown as penetrating the line of rock throughout 
their whole lengths; but at Bohio the print shows that the bottom line is half 
in rock and half in earth. Of course t would be a failure, and it is prob- 
ably an oversight on the part of the draftsmen which has escaped the criti- 
cism of the committee having it in charge. I presume, however, that the 


estimates are 1 upon the sinking of those caissons into the rock and the 
leveling off of the fora 8 
Senator FOSTER. there any such unknown or uncertain elements en- 


tering into the construction of the Nicaragua route? 
Mr. HAUPT. No; there are not. 
Senator Harris. There really is no N ston 


the entire Nicaragua 
route—no question which is not well wi 


tation of ordinary, you 


may ar enginee: experience? 

Mr. Haupt. That is correct; yes, sir. There are three possible dam sites, 
either of which would be better than that one, on the Ni route. Each 
dam site is better than that. The San Carlos dam site is better, and so is 


that at Ochoa; so is the present Conchuda, and it is possible by further boring 
that we may find a still Pottar site. 3; 


INSUFFICIENT DATA AT BOHIO. 

Professor Haupt read to the committee the final report of the 
Commission, a Teror phon of the borings made at Bohio, which 
shows that sufficient data was not secured as to the physical con- 
ditions of the foundation on which the dam must rest, lack of 
which data introduces an element of uncertainty that, added to 
the defective structure of the core-wall foundation, will condemn 
the Commission’s plan in the eyes of any impartial engineer. 

It is essential— -~ 

Says Professor Haupt— 
that the go’ be absolutely sealed by this core wall, and that involves the 
fundamental idea that the foundations shall be so placed on solid rock as to 
prevent seepage. 

This fundamental idea has been carried out at Conchuda, but 
not at Bohio. 

Mr. Morison, in his testimony before the Senate committee, 
acknowledged that there were uncertainties in regard to the prac- 
ticability of the Bohio Dam as planned by the Commission. 

11 

He said 
you come right to the facts, Ido not consider that the solytion of the dam 
given by the Commission was the wisest one. 

NEW AND UNTRIED PROBLEMS, 

Colonel Hains, in his 3 speaking of the Bohio Dam, in 
answer to the question whether he thought the dam as planned 
by the Commission a safe one, said: 

I do not think that the question of the best of dam for that place has 
been definitely settled. * * + You see these borings came in very late, and 


we got vp ed lan for that dam; but before any dam is built down there I 
8 — Sa that undertakes it would want to take a thousand more 
gs. 


Senator HARRIS. I have one more cee question that I wish to ask you, 
Is there any engineering work on the Nicaragua line that is not easily within 
the limits of present 3 experience and knowledge? 

Colonel Harns. On the Nicaragua? 

Senator Harris. Yes, 

Colonel Harns. I think not. 

Senator Harris. There is no work there, either in the way of dams or 
locks or cuts, that involves any new and untried problems? 

Colonel Harys. No, sir. 

Senator KITTREDGE. Is there on the Panama? 

Colonel Harns. I don't think there is in Panama unless it is this dam. 

Senator HARRIS. Well, I thought we had discussed that, and I will put 
the additional question and refer to what Mr. Morison says. Mr. Morison 
thought it involved “new and untried problems,” the construction at this 

m 


Colonel Harns. Yes. 

Senator Harris. And you agree with that? 

Colonel Hams, Yes; I agree with that. 

Colonel Ernst, in his testimony, said that the Conchuda Dam 
as planned by the Commission is a much easier dam to build 
and a better than the Bohio Dam.” 

General Abbott testified that the plan of the Commission for 
the Bohio Dam approaches the limits of uncertainty.” 

Whatever more evidence there may be as to the uncertainty 
surrounding the practicability of the Bohio Dam as planned by 
the Commission, it seems to me that sufficient evidence has been 
adduced from members of the Commission itself to render it cer- 
tain that the Congress of the United States should not adopt tho 
Commission’s recommendation. On the other hand, there can bo 
found, I think, no word of criticism of the plan proposed for tho 
Conchuda Dam. It is practicable and safe, presenting no ergi- 
neering work that is not within the experience of engineers. 
With this evidence before the Senate I do not see how it can select 
the Panama route. Common prudence will forbid it from invest- 
ing nearly $200,000,000 of the people’s money in an undertaking 
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where the vital part of the work presents so much uncertainty 
and fails even to inspire confidence in those who planned it. 

STEAMSHIPS CAN GO THROUGH THE NICARAGUA CANAL UNDER THEIR 

OWN STEAM. 

An effort has been made to show that the Nicaragua Canal as 
planned would be less available for shipping than that at Panama 
on account of more curves and sharper curvatures. But Admi- 
ral Walker, when questioned by the Senate committee, testified 
that there would be no difference between the routes in this re- 
spect. Vessels can pass through both canals without difficulty, 
as appears from the following testimony: 


Senator HANNA. Do you think that any large ship—the maximum-sized 
ship—operating in this canal could go around these bends without the aid of 


atug? I mean steamship or otherwise. 
Admiral WALKER., I think they would go without a tug by both canals. 


Senator HANNA. Could they make all the turns? 

Admiral WALKER. I think so, 

Senator HANNA. Suppose the wind was blowing pretty hard? 

Admiral WALKER. there was a strong breeze, it might occasionally 
cause some trouble. By the Nicaragua line there would at times be a con- 
siderable current from the lake to the Conchuda Dam; with a strong wind 
blowing and a strong current they might have difficulty without a tug, but 
arg ordinary circumstances I think they would go through without diffi- 
c à 
Senator HARRIS. Did not the Commission work out this question of cur- 
vature in detail in such a manner as to show clearly that no curvature is 
estimated in this work which would involve any difficulty in a vessel passing 
through there? 

Admiral WALKER. I think there are no curyes that would involve any 
particular difficulty ordinarily. Of course, with a strong wind blowing or 
with a strong current. a ad be ship might get into some trouble. 

Senator RRIS. That might happen anywhere on either route. 

Admiral WALKER. Yes; but both routes are practically good enough for 
steamers to pass through with their own power. > 


DIFFERENCES OF CURVATURE IN THE CANALS, 


Although in the matter of curvatures there is a considerable 
difference in favor of Panama, this difference is equalized on the 
Nicaragua route by making the canal wider at the turns. Ad- 
miral Walker testified that this widening was made in every case. 
He also stated that there is one curve on the Panama route that 
is sharper than any on the Nicaragua route. But as planned, 
according to the Isthmian Commission, a vessel can go through 
the Nicaragua Canal as safely and as easily as it can through 
that at Panama. On this score there can be no choice between 
the two routes. This is the opinion of the Commission. In this 
connection it must be remembered that on the Nicaragua route 
there are only 73.78 miles of canalization against 36.41 at Panama, 
the rest of the route being slack-water river navigation for 39.37 
miles and 70.51 miles of lake navigation. The slack water of the 
river, whose channel is straightened by cutting through points 
of land, is really an arm of the lake through which there is dis- 
charged 76,000 to 63,000 cubic feet of water per second against an 
average annual discharge of only 3,200 cubic feet per second for 
the Panama Canal. With twenty times as much water over the 
San Juan arm of the lake as is available for the Panama Canal, 
and with unlimited water in the lake itself, it is easily seen that 
the navigation of 110 miles of the Nicaragua route will be vir- 
tually only a part of the voyage, and that comparison with Panama 
is possible—only 73.78 miles against 36.41 miles for Panama—con- 
sidering the 13 miles through Lake Bohio as lake navigation. 
But, as before stated, the Commission is of the opinion that there 
is no ground for choice between the two routes on this score. 

SOME MISLEADING DATA. 


There have been introduced as an argument in favor of the 
Panama route the replies of navigators to a set of questions pur- 
porting to give conditions to be met with in navigating the two 
canals as planned. When we consider the nature of the data on 
which the questions were based, not much wonder may be felt at 
the character of the answers, for the data in the two most im- 
portant cases were misleading, unintentionally no doubt, but 
still misleading. These ship captains were asked concerning 
the difficulties of navigating the Nicaragua Canal, with over 
ten curves more than twice as sharp as those on the Panama 
route.’’ Now, a curve that is twice as sharp as another is one 
which has only one-half the radius, which is a very serious mat- 
ter, and it can not occasion surprise if the ship captains chose the 
ten curves with twice the radius of the short ones. But the fact 
is that the shortest curves on the Nicaragua route are not by any 
means twice as sharp as the sharpest on the Panama line, leaving 
out of consideration the curve from the harbor at Colon, which 
is by far the sharpest on either line. 

Leaving this out of the case, then, the shortest curve on the 
Panama route is found to be of 6.243 feet radius, while the short- 
est on the Nicara route is 4,045 feet, approximately two-thirds 


of the radius of the Panama curve. The sharpness of the curves 
thus stand to each other in the proportion of three-thirds for 
Panama to two-thirds for Nicaragua, which makes the Nicaragua 
curve just one-third sharper than the Panama instead of twice 
as sharp. Thus, the actual curvature being in the proportion of 
four-sixths instead of three-sixths, the captains were questioned 


upon the basis of a curvature just 25 per cent sharper than 
actually exists. 

Now, there are nine more curves of under 6,000 feet radius 
running from 4,175 to 5,927 feet on the Nicaragua route, all of 
greater radius than that referred to above, to be compared with 
this short curve on the Panama route, so that the error of data 
becomes progressively more flagrant as we proceed through the 
canal. In fact, the proposition placed before the captains is so 
widely misleading that the answers that they gave on the com- 
parative difficulties of navigation have no material bearing on 
the conditions as they will exist when the canal is constructed. 

WHY THE EVIDENCE OF CERTAIN NAVIGATORS IS NOT CONCLUSIVE. 

On another very important point the data placed before them 
wasequally misleading. Here is the question that was asked them: 

Consider both canals open and yourself bound from New York to San 
Francisco in a sailing ship, using the Nicaragua Canal you would have to be 
towed through the entire length—187 miles. 

Through the Panama Canal you would also be towed 47 miles. keep- 
ing your tug which would take A par through the Panama Canal and letting 
it tow 3 ‘aight out to sea 140 miles, you are out of the calm belt and have 
wind, having towed the same distance only as you would to have gotten 
through the Nicaragua Canal. 

In view of all the conditions, winds, curves, calms, etc., governing each 
route, which canal would you use. 

The answers are unanimously for Panama. 

But are the conditions fairly stated here? I respectfully sub- 
mit that the evidence is that when you get 140 miles away from 
Panama you are no more likely to catch a breeze than you are at 
Panama itself, where, in the days of the stampede to the Cali- 
fornia gold diggings, passengers on sailing ships in Panama har- 
bor saw steamers leave on the run to San Francisco and return 
therefrom before they could find wind enough to start on their 
journey to the land of gold. Lieutenant Maury states, regarding 
the calms within whose range Panama lies, that he has known 
vessels going to or from Panama to be detained by them for 
months ata time. He says, as previously stated: 

On one occasion the British Admiralty, wishing tosend one of their vessels 
into the Arctic Ocean from Panama in time to save the season, had her towed 
by a steamer through this calm belt and carried 700 miles out to sea before 
she could find a breeze. 

It is evident that the captains, in answering the above ques- 
tions, assumed when it was erroneously said that they would find 
rind“ 140 miles out that a fair wind up the coast was meant. 
This, however, is practically never found. As will be seen from 
Lieutenant Maury’s sailing directions, the only two courses open 
are to sail south—usually to the Canalo abonis 600 miles, and 
then work westward for about a thousand more. Under such 
circumstances it is easy for even a landsman to see that there is 
no ground whatever to choose the Panama instead of the Nicara- 
gua route, as from Brito a sailing ship is almost sure to at once 
catch a breeze and bear away on her course. You know, Mr. 
President, that there the trade winds prevail, and in this longi- 
tude, for certain seasons of the year, those winds blow continu- 
ously, and the vessel at that point receives the trade winds. The 
answers of the captains, therefore, to these hypothetical questions 
must be taken with as many grains of salt as exist in the element 
on which they make their living. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from California allow me? 

Mr. PERKINS. Certainly. ; 

Mr. HARRIS. I will state that the chart submitted by the 
Hydrographic Bureau shows clearly the state of facts which the 
Senator from California suggests, that the hundred and forty 
miles towage would practically amount to nothing in reaching 
the trade winds. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will say to the Senator that before he came 
into the Senate I read the sailing directions which were given by 
Lieutenant Maury, author of the theory of winds and currents of 
the ocean and a world-wide acknowledged authority upon the 
subject-matter. I think, as the Senator has stated, there can be 
no question as to the correctness of the position which he takes. 

HEALTHFULNESS OF THE TWO ROUTES. 

As to the healthfulness of the two routes there seems to be no 
room to question the very great superiority of Nicaragua. In its 
report the Commission did not indicate a preference, contenting 
itself with calling attention to the fact that during work on the 
maritime canal in Nicaragua the health of the working force 
was good, while the mortality at Panama was notorious. Colonel 
Hains testified that in regard to sanitary conditions the advan- 
tages are decidedly in favor of Nicaragua. Mr. Noble also 
thought that the advantages would be on the side of Nicaragua. 
Admiral Walker said that people would be more likely to con- 
tract sickness on the Panama line because the Isthmus has been 
a highway for hundreds of years, while on the Nicaragua route 
there have been practically no inhabitants. The consensus of 
opinion on this point is clearly and emphatically in favor of 
Nicaragua, and, as has been testified by engineers, the question 
of healthfulness of climate has a very important bearing on the 
cost of the work. There can be no question about the fact that 
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because of the health conditions the canal at Panama will cost 
from 25 to 50 per cent more than at Nicaragua. 

In respect to military advantages I do not think there can be 
any question as to the superiority of the Nicaragua route. This 
is acknowledged by Colonel Hains, who points out the fact that 
itis the shorter line between the two coasts of the United States. 

In industrial and commercial value Colonel Hains is also of the 
opinion that Nicaragua has the advantage. In this opinion I 
think everyone = omaat, 22 it is well yee dn mero isan 
opportunity for development of a large and ric jacent coun- 

„under favorable dimatic conditions, whereas the condition 
of the Isthmus of Panama, after the years Tonua which it has 
been a highway of travel, is practically no better developed than 
when it was a possession of Spain. 

THE QUESTION OF TIME OF CONSTRUCTION. 

Another advantage of the Nicaragua route, as planned, is the 
time nec for construction—only eight years against ten for 
Panama—with the chances in favor of reducing the time on the 


former route and none on the latter, where the conditions to be | credi 


met are as fully known as.is possible in advance of further actual 
work. The Commission has 5 very closely on Panama, but 
very liberally on Nicaragua. e chances of a reduction of time 
for the latter are far greater than for the former. In fact, all 
the greatest difficulties of the Nicaragua route are known, but it 
is doubtful if,in spite of all the work done at Panama, all diffi- 
culties of that route have been realized. This is a point which 
has been raised by Mr. Lyman E. Cooley, the eminent engineer 
who constructed the Chicago drainage canal, and who has per- 
sonally examined both isthmian routes. He puts the situation 
very tersely. I consider Mr. Lyman E. Cooley one of the best 
engineering authorities in this or any other country. The Chi- 
cago drainage canal, to — is one of the great achieve- 
ments of this generation. e work has gone along quietly, with 
no display, with no talk, and yet the economy with which it has 
been done and the stability with which the canal has been con- 
structed confer the highest encomiums upon those who have di- 
rected its work. Mr. ley says: 

And there is another element of doubt also as to whether the Frenchmen 
have not been up as to whether it really was all steal and 


against areal 
allincompetence, and whether Americans are at least t as honest and 
twice as compe’ three 


be worth 
four, you 


MORE OF NICARAOUA’S ADVANTAGES. 

Another advantage of the Nicaragua route is the greater likeli- 
hood that material reductions in cost of construction can be made 
there than on the Panama route, owing to the extremely liberal 
estimates which the Commission has made and the greater num- 
ber of points wherein future reduced expenditures may on further 
examination be found possible. 

Still another of the Nicaragua route is the lower lift 
of the locks, the highest on this route being 37 feet against 45 at 
Panama, the latter being not only beyond engineering ents, 
according to Professor Haupt, but e: to r deteriora- 
tion if constructed. Besides this, two 45-foot locks in a flight, 
making a practically continuous lift of 90 feet, would be far more 
liable to injury from earthquakes than the single lower lifts on 
the Nicaragua route. 

The Commission estimates that the cost of maintenance of the 
Nicaragua Canal will be $1,300,000 per year more than that of 
Panama. But with this estimate Professor Haupt does not agree. 
He testified before the Senate committee thatthe difference would 
not exceed $900,000, But itis probable that this excess can be 
materially reduced, as it would undoubtedly be found necessary 
to add to tho e incident to the Panama route the interest on 
an entirely new set of hospital buildings, as it is not probable that 
competent American physicians and surgeons would consent to 
place new patients in the existing structures, which are, and for 
pe have been, infected with yellow and pernicious malarial 

er. The extravagance of the police department is obvious. 
This is placed at $508,300 per annum. at Nicara and $251,000 
at Panama, a difference in favor of Panama of $257,200, or more 
tham one-half. AH the figures given are increased by a 20 per 
Adding this to the Nicaragua estimate of 


cent con 7 
$508,300, we have for police at Nicaragua $609,960 annually. In 
the Philippines each United States soldier (including officers) is 


estimated to cost $1,500 per annum, and the cost at Nicaragua 
should berathersmallerthan greater. On this cost the Nicaragua 
route will need 3 force! An energetic man would guar- 
antee, I think, an efficient service with 75 men 50 on eastern and 
25 on western division—in time of peace. In war time an army 
might be needed to aid at either ronte. 
K THE ARGUMENT BASED ON COST OF MAINTENANCE. 

This, I think, V the very lib- 

eral estimates of the Commission as to cost of maintenance. 


That they are liberal, indeed, for the Nicaragua Canal is evident 
from the letter of Mr. Cooley, which was read here the other day 
by Senator TURNER. Mr. Cooley states—and the statistics given 
by him are convincing—that the cost of maintenance would, on 
a liberal estimate, vary from $1,100,000 to $1,500,000 per year, or 
less than one-half the Commission's estimates. 

But even Cr nse that the difference in maintenance is 
$1,300,000 in favor of Panama, should it be considered an argu- 
ment in favor of that route? Ithink not, for the reason that 
from the Panama route are barred all sailing vessels, which could 
and would use the Nicaragua route. What this means is clearly 
set forth by Mr. Cooley in his testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee. He there said: 

We will assume that a vessel can steam 3,000 miles fora dollaraton. That 


000 
in saving on the total cost of running it by the shorter route. 
This is an offset against the excessive estimates for cost of operation and 
maintenance, 

It is perfectly clear that the extra tonnage gained through sail- 
ing vessels would, in tolls, more than make up for the difference in 
maintenance of the Nicaragua Canal, while the direct gain to com- 
merce would be immense. The low rate by sailing vessel via 
Nicaragua would 2 to an enormous extent the trade in coal, 
lumber, cotton, iron, and all bulky and cheap commodities, lead - 
ing, in turn, to the rapid increase in the number of sailing ships. 
The trade in oil alone, which, as has been pointed out, is being trans- 
ferred from steamships to sailing vessels, would be a very impor- 
tant feature of the Nicaragua traffic. All the wheat and flour 
shipments to would go via Nicaragua bysail. In fact, the 

ibilities of the Nicaragua route and their tion to commerce 
‘ar outnumber those of a canal by the Panama route, com 
with which the less cost of maintenance of the Panama 
would be a mere bagatelle. 
NEARER TO ASIA BY NICARAGUA. 

Not the least of the benefits which the Nicaragua route would 
confer upon Atlantic coast commerce would be the fact that it 
would p our Atlantic ports from 377 to 579 miles farther 
within the Asiatic zone of competition with Europe than would 
the Panama route. In the sh competition ich we shall 


have from E in Asiatic markets this 500 miles more or less 
is important. How important may be realized from the fact that 
when China buys from the world’s markets as much head 
as does Ja now—about 83—she will buy products worth 
$1,200,000,000. Every mile saved in tion will give us a 


velop. If we have no canal at all, we shall have little share, 
comparatively, in Oriental commerce. 
AN EMINENT ENGINEER'S OPINION. 

I do not think that the case can be more concisely summed up 
than it is in a letter to me the distinguished engineer of the 
Chicago drainage canal, Mr. Lyman J. Cooley, who not only has 
had more practical experience in canal construction than any 
American engineer, but who has critically examined both the 
Panama and Nicaragua routes. He writes: 

1. As ene I consider the Nicaragua Canal to be the safest. It has no 
tandem locks, the Conchuda Dam is less formidable than the one at Bohio, 
and the are less menacing on account of length and depth. 

2. The are more closely figured for Panama. The Commission 
in effect so states. 


3. The actual cost (including purchase e) is more likely to exceed the 
estimates for Panama on account of health conditions. The work in Nica- 
can be done for the estimate by a syndicate on its own plans, as I have 


ow in my ony. What the cost will be under a different organiza- 
= 3 be until the programme and the men who are to execute 
are known. 
and z. The water supply at Nicaragua can not be questioned. The discus- 
sion of the matter has n through an endeavor to regulate the lake level 


tooclosely. The supply 9 at Panama is admitted to be inadequate 
for a large traffic, is to be supplemented at a future time by adam or 
dams in the uppe Cheers basin. The water supply at Panama can proba- 
bly be made t for all future needs, though lam unable to say what 
would be the results of an 3 year. I do not regard the water 
8 Panama as at all comparable to that for Nicaragua. 

— the Bohio Dam is not as safe as the Conchuda Dam. (See 
y as to dams. 


U 
7. There is more money in the canal at Nicara; for the contractor at the 
£ the Commission. This would be y true if the contractor 
can substitute an equivalent canal at Nicaragua; no material change can ba 


made at Panama. 
You will note that I refer to an equivalent canal. I believe the eastern di- 
vision at Nicaragua can be treated ‘erently and thus facilitate construc- 


tion, shorten time of passage, and reduce the cost of operation and main- 


tenance. 
Aside from technical Fone mig I believe that the Nicaragua route is 
greatly superior, for the 2 

1. It is much shorter to 75 to $0 per cent of the trade in which we are in- 


2. The healthfulness is greatly superior, both for construction and for 


operation and x 
natural reso and is capable of inhabitation 


3. The country large 
by white men, as much so as the Gulf coast of the United States. 


3 is insured a population of our own citizens rather 
than by flee 8 by 
A A ATONA TE tt aa ERE ha PARO ST EAC 


arg | rohibitive. 
6. Arar nearly an extension of our coast 1 
can hereafter construct a canal within these limits, as they might if we built 


at Panama. 
7. The Panama route is tainted by scandals and queered by failures, which 
make engineering and contracting stand- 


and advocated on its merits for 


of 18) 
covers sufficiently the points which you have 
raised. You are at liberty to make such use of this letter as you may see fit 
in the interest of the common welfare. 
THE VOLCANO QUESTION. 

The only argument which at this time can, it seems to me, re- 
ceive any consideration whatever, is.that which makes use of the 
fear inspired by the recent volcanic disturbances at Martinique 
and St. Vincent. Those terrible manifestations of volcanic energy 
are used by the friends of the Panama route to excite the imag- 
ination to picture the destruction of Nicaragua. Attention is 
called to the fact that there are volcanoes in Ni and Costa 
Rica, and it is therefore asserted that a canal loca 
be liable to be overtaken by the fate which befell St. Pierre. 
They are dotted all over the maps here 3 showing us 
that at any moment the slumbering volcano may belch forth and 
destroy this canal if it is constructed. Those volcanoes have in- 
creased and come into active o tion to an alarming extent 
within the past few months, while this canal bill has been under 
consideration, and calculated to excite the fear of those who have 
read of the frightful occurrences in the island of Martinique. 

But attention is not called to the fact that the volcano nearest 
to the line of the canal is 16 miles distant, and that whatever de- 
structive results might follow an eruption could be only through 
accompanying quakes. And this subject of earthquakes 
was exhaustively studied by the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
which, in its report, states that— 

The entire Isthmus between North and South America (including Pan- 
ama) isa volcanic region. * * * No portion is exempt from earthquake. 

The Commission found for points on the line of the Nicaragua 
Canal a record of 14 * only one of which, in 1844, 
caused serious injury. At t time Rivas, 4 miles from the 
canal line, was almost destroyed and was done at Grey- 
town. The volcano nearest to the line of the canal is 16 miles 
from Rivas. The other volcanic cones vary from 40 to 200 miles 


THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF RIVAS. k 

But, the Commission points out, Rivas has had a continuous 
existence since a period antedating the conquest. At Panama the 
Commission found a record of 28 earth es—twice as many as 
along the whole Nicaragua route. Of these, 12 occurred in the 

1882, 1883, and 1884. The most destructive one occurred in 
1621, when Panama was destroyed. The next in severity was in 
1882, when the front of the cathedral at was thrown down, 
the canal headquarters building cracked, the track and roadbed of 
the railroad thrown out of line, and the masonry of three or four 
bridges and culverts ed. At Las Cruces the church was 
thrown down; at Colon some lives were lost and crevasses were 
sper ers the Jamaica telegraph cable was broken. The 

ion then goes on to say: 

The effect of the undulations of the earth's surface upon any structure 
increases with the height of the structure above the ground. A force which 
would leave the foundation intact might throw down a high wall. 

The works of the canal will nearly all of them be underground. Even the 
dams are low compared with the general surface of the country, and with 
their broad and massive foundations may be said to form part of the ground 
itself as they are intended todo. The locks will all be founded upon rock. It 
dos not seem probable that works of this kind are in any serious danger of 

ion by earthquakes in a country where lofty churches of masonry 
have escaped with a few minor injuries. 

It is possible and even probable that the more pe peii fitting portions 
of tho canal, such as the lock gates, may at times be disto: by earthquakes, 
and some inconvenience may result t from. That co mcy may be 
classed with the accidental collision of ships with the gates and is to be pro- 
vided for in the same way, by duplicate gates. 

It is ible also that a fissure might open which would drain the canal, 
and if it remained open might destroy it. This bility should not be 
erected by the fancy into a threate: r. a timorous tion 
is to be the guide, no great work can undertaken anywhere. is risk 
may be classed with that of a great conflagration in a city like that of Chi- 
ongo, in 1871, or Boston, in 1872. 

t is the opinion of the Commission that such danger as exists from earth- 
quakes is essentially the same for both the ones. and Pa 
prt pe eee the construction of the 


On this point Professor Haupt, in his testimony before the Sen- 
ate committee, said: 


As to the question of seismic 
been shown by students of seism 


‘bances I would only add that it has 
aan 
actasa safety valve for internal bances. 


the presence of active volcanoes 
and the number of craters 


quite large, it affords a vent 
‘ore there are fewer injurious 

1d than at Panama or elsewhere, and I 
was very much surprised, in studying that * to find that the percent - 


along through Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
earthquakes in that section of the wor 


5 i almi 
EA cast? RO a RAE lad DAA A IAK ta the AENT ONT, 
one in St. Louis and one in Oregon, and a ee e. so far as 
that goes, it shows that there need be little anticipation of trouble from 
A SCIENTIST’S EVIDENCE AS TO SEISMIC DISTURBANCES. 

Prof. H. Pittier, a resident of Costa Rica, who has given the sub- 
ject most careful study, made a report to the United States Canal 
fearg in 1895 concerning earthquakes in Costa Rica and Nicara- 
gua, in which he says: 


robably of igneous origin, it may be asserted that the volcanic omens 
Aro in their latest peri 


mountain still sho 
£ ak nena Sani Traza, and Turialba, There ae ap e 
le active crater south of a line going skoy the railway and main road 
m Limon to Puntarenas. I do not know of any record of an eruption of 
the Miravalles since 3 he eae 8 
0 


——— to > 5 2 3 of ete yee 
eruption of Irazt, W. lace 1888-49, was altogether insignificant. 
Turialba is bably — recent and of fire 


i the most most lively of our moun- 
tains. From May, 1864, to the end of 3 it kept throwing at in- 
tervals an enormous amount of cinders or vo ic sand, which was carried 
as far as the Pacific coast by the trade wind. When I visited Turialba, in 
1879, I only found a 

thro which esca continuously a hissing column of sulphurous steam. 
But through the surrounding region there were scattered 
far more active phenomena. 

Since the foundation of our meteorological observatory series of seis- 
mic observations have been taken at San Jose, and it is well to note here that, 
according to them, most of the shocks seem to be p! in an undula- 
tory way and in such a direction as to allow it to be that they de- 

in Poas and IrazG. However, in the actual 

state of our knowledge the Costa Rican seismology, it would not 
be J mona i to draw any positive conclusion as to that point. 

to the geological age of our it can be asserted that the more 


id 
consider it a safe conclusion to say that these 
were almost invariably limited to the Cordillera 


diate ° 
Considered themselves uakes can in m be 
taken asa pn obstacle 222 Haften of 2 5 
countries. But it is not so when they cocar —— ———— 
hich characte: our clima’ ele- 


e general topogra of the zone crossed E 

y mE pe of the region a n 
me to state, does not seem to admit the possibility of easy movements of the 
superficial strata, and, moreover, the rain is much less in the Isthmus be- 
iny cently — paper of ETOGM Hacringwn on Castel 
ma; 
—— Rainfall. 5 pas 

NO GROUND FOR CHOICE. 5 

The recent report that there has been, within a few months, 
activity of Nicaraguan volcanoes and destruction of property by 
earthquakes at the — — end of Lake Managua, of which great 
use has been made by friends of the Panama route, proves to 
have been without the slightest foundation. President Zelaya, of 
3 telegraphed, under date of June 1, to Minister Luis F. 
Corea ‘the news published about recent eruptions of volca- 
noes and earthquakes in Nicaragua are entirely false.“ And let- 
ters from United States Minister Merry, at San Jose de Costa Rica, 
recently received, state that there have been no earthquake shocks 
whatever along the line of the Nica: route for the past two 
months, while there have been several along the line of the Panama 
Canal. This information is confirmatory of the observations of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, that earthquakes are more fre- 
* at Panama than in Nicaragua. That danger from seismic 

tur bances are no greater at Nicaragua than at Panama may, I 
submit. be accepted as proved, as far as it is possible to bring 
proof to bear upon this subject. 

The Commission is decided in its opinion that there is no choice 
between the two routes on account of danger from earthquakes, 
which, should they occur, would, in its opinion, be likely to in- 
flict little if any damage toa canal. And this view of the mat- 
ter is strengthened, rather than weakened, by the ence of 
Martinique and St. Vincent, where a canal situa 16 miles 
from Mount Pelee or La Souffrière would have met with no seri- 
ous injury, if, indeed, it received any. Direct injury from an 
eruption, such as was occasioned at St. Pierre, which is only a 
few miles distant from the summit of Mount Pelee, is impossiblo 
at any point on the line of the Nicaragua Canal, for, as beforo 
stat the nearest volcano is at least 16 miles away. Mar- 
tinique and St. Vincent leave the canal question just where it 
was before. There is, thereforè, no valid reason for the Com- 
mission to change its views on this subject. Whatever danger 
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there might be to a canal in either location is from an earth- 
quake, and, in the opinion of the Commission, there is in this 
respect no choice in routes. 

THE FRAUDULENT CHARACTER OF THE PANAMA SCHEME, 


The Panama scheme was conceived in fraud, and fraud has 
marked every succeeding step in its development. Should the 
United States, through misguided action of Congress, purchase 
what remains of an enterprise which has been a financial and 
moral curse to France, it will be found that the people of this 
country have been the latest victims of a swindle of gigantic pro- 
orams whose inception preceded the famous International Canal 

gress held in Paris in 1879. I think it is important at this 
time to go back to the beginning and to show what were the first 
moves in this great financial game. 

After the completion of the Suez Canalits success caused French 
enthusiasts to turn their attention to that other great need of com- 
merce—a canal to join the Atlantic and Pacific. All schemes pro- 

were submitted to De Lesseps, and all were encouraged. 

ut it was not until men with prominent names came forward 

that he gave hissympathy and cooperation. Who these men were, 

why they proposed the scheme, and how it was adopted by the 

Paris congress is thus told in a report made in 1880 by W. E. 

Johnston, delegate of the American Geographical Society to that 
congress: 

These men were Messrs. Wyse, Turr, and Bixio. Lieutenant Wyse, of the 
French navy, is a son of a former English minister at Athens, and his mother 
was a Princess Bonaparte, of the Roman branch of the family. General Turr 
is a Hungarian, and married Lieutenant Wyse's second sister. M. Bixio was 
a brother of the Minister Bixio of the provisional government of 1848. He 
died of fever on the Isthmus. 

These gentlemen, backed by some bankers and personal friends, made their 
first visit to the Isthmus three years ago and examined one of the Atrato 
routes. They came back sick, reported unfavorably, and after some months’ 
consultation, in which M. de Lesseps took a large part, it was decided that 
Lieutenant Wyse should return to the Isthmus and Jock at the Panama 
route, with the view of making that the affair on which they were finally to 
3 and —9 the affair to which the public in France would be most likely 

subscribe. 

The survey was made—how imperfectly was afterwards shown in the con- 
gress by the abandonment of all the figures, and of even the plan—the party 
returned to and last winter the plan of campaign of putting throug! 
the bu scheme was organized. 

An international congress was to be called, soas to give authority to the 
scheme; M. de Lesseps was to preside at the congress and issue the invita- 
tions, and as the President had the right to constitute the congressas he 
saw fit, enough French members of the right sort were invited to counter- 
balance any opposition that might manifest itself. So far as Lieutenant 
Wyse and party were concerned, hey sought first to reimburse themselves 
for the losses already sustained and for which they were msible to cer- 
tain bankers and friends, and this 8 to 2 fo a new com- 
pany which er assume the responsibilities “i in A 

was the o f 
min one affair; it was not intended that it should be. The object was to 
ge 


else. The digging ofa 


grave 
e hope 
of 5 out the prepared programme diminished. The great satisfac- 
tion w. ich was at first manifested at the prospect of ering Saree aa re- 
spectable gathering soon gave place to sad reflections and 

arrival of the two eminent American authorities, Messrs. Ammen and 
Menocal, was a death blow to their hopes, and although those two gentle- 
men were treated with the greatest consideration, it was felt by the leaders 
that their coming was a disaster and t a new base of operations would 
have to be adopted. 

There is 9 in fact, more curious in the history of caucuses than the 
evolutions of this congress. 

Not only was the president of the congress named in advance, but so also 
were the officers and the committees, and even the work the committees 
were to perform. Hothing. it was intended, was to be left tohazard. At 
the first meeting, at which were present the 136 members and above 300 
spectators interested in the subject, nothing was done or allowed to be done 
but the reading of the names of the members, the names of the committees 
and their presidents, and an indication of the work they were to do. 

The first meeting did not lastan hour. Noone had a word to say but the 
president and secretary, and this very summary way of treati e distin- 

ed guests who had come a long way to the “study” of the interoceanic 
canal project was climaxed at the end by the president hastily 5 
the meeting with the remark: Gentlemen, we are going to rush thing 
à V'Américaine; we shall get through by next Tuesday.” 

Thus not only was the con; packed and manipulated so as to run 
throug! ble scheme of 


with their nsibility. 7 

It was di; ed, therefore, for men 3 h rank of gov- 
ernment delegates to take their seat in a congress which had been gotten up 
for a certain ted and well-defined object, and in which no proposition 


THE CANAL CONGRESS OF 1579. 


Mr. Johnston then states that the facts and figures given by 
Admiral Ammen and Mr. Menocal were a revelation to the 
congress, which was thereupon compelled to take some serious 
consideration of the question. During the discussion which fol- 
lowed, one of the delegates, M. Spement, declared that if De 
Lesseps’s plan of a sea-level canal was impossible, we must go 
to Nicaragua.” Mr. Johnston then continues: 

We were now brought face to face with the sin spectacle of a con- 
gos which had become serious and konest, and w. saw its way clear to 

ə truth, and yet which was obliged to re: dishonest and carry out the 
original plan, no matter by what means. 

he reason of this singular ahomaly is easily understood. M. de Lesseps, 
Lieutenant Wyse, and the bankers behind them, were pledged tothe Panama 


route, and could not adopt another. That was the French route. The; 
had been long manufacturing enthusiasm for that route. The bankers 
the public would not give a cent to any route that was not patronized by M. 
de and Lieutenant Wyse. So that to abandon t route was to 
abandon entirely for France the glory of cutting the interoceanic canal, and 
that was not to be thought of for a moment. 
They have been claiming, as I have already told you, for years the mo- 
D SE this question; they claimed all the e on the subject, and 
to out now would be to lose all the money they had engaged in the 
scheme, all the money they e ted to gain, which was a mountain, and to 
lose their popularity besides. e congress would have been dissolved with- 
out a decision rather than to have adopted another than the French route. 
But how was this accomplished? M. de Lesse as aean congress was 
adjourned for several days; we heard no more o! ing the thing through 


àla Américaine; they tostop tochangetheir base. Lieutenant Wyse, 
such Em engineers as were pledged to this scheme, went to workin secret 
committee an 


labored night and <r till they elaborated anew plan to cover, 
as they thought, the objections of 
her figure of costs. The committee having in charge the estimates on the 
pronebie receipts and expenditures of the canal were instructed by the presi- 
ent to and make the receipts cover the new estimate of costs, which they 
did with the greatest ease. 

A the American engineers, backed this time by overwhelming argu- 
ments of Sir John Hawkshaw, showed that the plan was still defective; and 
again the congress was adjourned to give time to the Wyse secret commit- 
tee to get up new figures and a new paa The con; which started off 
on a gallop, first into a trot, and was now ata walk. And all 
to allow Lieutenant Wyse to pre on difficult details which he 
pag eror studied on the ground, and which, therefore, were only theo- 
re K 

The majority of the engineers lost their interest in the proceedings from 
thismoment, and became simple lookers-on, while the meeting rela ed back 
tate. its og character of a congress for the benefit of Lieutenant Wyse 
an party. 

The assembly was now in a crisis. On the one side were the engineers; on 
the other the business men and the spectators. It looked atone time as if 
the Congress if called upon would have yoted for the plan of Mr. Menocal by 
Nicaragua. The charter of Mr. Wyse from the Colombian Government ex- 
acts the building of the canal by the most economical route, and to build it 
by the dearest route is a violation and a forfeiture of the charter. But these 
culties, which were pointed outto the Congress, no longer stop ped the 
proc The W; parks bes now offered their ultima’ which was 
an n cut without locks and with deversoirs, or side canals, the whole to 
cost i and to Lew — receipts $18,000,000 a year. At this point M. de 
speech. 
was enormous. The American engineers had 
rinci: on account of the annual fall of 13 


r. Menocal, and with, of course, a much 


figures necessary to head of Mr. Meno- 
cul's estimates. It was the game of “I see you and go you one better,“ 
played by men who had no cards, but plenty of money. 


HOW THE BAIT WAS TAKEN. 


Mr. SPOONER. What game is that? 

Mr. PERKINS. This is the language of the representative 
from the Geographical and Geological Society at the convention 
in Paris. It isan enigma tome. I have a slight 3 of 
French. His repart is made in English. The explanation of the 
game of cards I leave to some one who has made a study of that 
branch of science, of which Mr. Johnston was evidently an expert. 

Mr. Johnston then describes the plan of voting by which meas- 
ures were taken to secure a decision in favor of the scheme. The 
result of this vote was 74 ayes to 62 nays and refusals to vote, out 
of a total of 136 registered delegates. Commenting on this, Mr. 
Johnston says: 


An analysis of the final vote will show that the able eers who came 
to the congress with their minds free from prejudice and with a desire to 
arrive at the truth are either to be found among the absentees or among 


those who abstained from 2 ; 
Thus, as the majority for the scheme was small, as the neutral ex- 
perts a e con; from to end was 


were to it, and as gress ing 
manipulated in the interest of that scheme, it may be said that, in an inter- 
national point of view, the decision of the congress was no decision at all 
and that it is without force and not binding. 


A SCHEME TO PAY PRIVATE DEBTS. 

Thus was this vast undertaking inaugurated for the purpose of 
enabling several prominent Frenchmen to pay their debts to 
French ers. Its result is well known. A company was or- 
ganized, and realized from the sale of stocks and bonds $260,000,000. 
The items of receipt and expenditure, now a matter of court rec- 
ord, show that there was actually expended by the old company 
on the Isthmus $156,400,000. 

But after the expenditure of this vast sum on the Isthmus it- 
self, and the dissipation of $100,000,000 more in various ways with 
which the promoters of the scheme were doubtless well satisfied. 
it was found that the actual work of constructing a canal had 


t, McCOMAS. 
. McCO. . Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 


fornia yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. PERKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Was that 156,000,000 francs or dollars? 

Mr. PERKINS. I reduced it to dollars, as we are more familiar 
with dollars, although all know the commercial value of the French 
franc. When, therefore, more money was needed, it was not 
forthcoming, and the company had to go into insolvency. This 
ended the first step in this stupendous scheme. 

A NEW PHASE OF THE SCHEME. 

But there were 600,000 or more Frenchmen who had contrib- 

uted the vast sums that had so rapidly disappeared, and a clamor 
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arose. The only thing to do was to form a new company, raise 
more money, and, if possible, complete the work. A new com- 
pany was formed, to which the receiver of the old company, on 


its behalf, was a , subscribing thereto, as did also, under 
compulsion, a considerable number of persons who were charged 
ing secured in a manner not too honest a considerable 


with having 
part of the $260,000,000 contributed by the French le, who 
were to have 60 per cent of the net profits of the ca he sum 


of $13,000,000 in cash was secured by the new company, princi- 
pally from those who had been charged with swindling the old 
one,and work wasagain begun on the Isthmus in accordance with 
new plans based on surveys and examination of the ground. 
With the new company a new survey of the route became neces- 
sary, as it had been developed that practically nothing was known 
of the engineering difficulties. 

A technical commission was appointed, composed of the most 
eminent engineers of Europe and the United States. The sea- 
level plan was at once abandoned, and surveys made for a canal 
with locks. It is reasonable to sup in view of the exigencies 
of the case and the absolute necessity for a report assuring con- 
struction at a not exorbitant cost, that the aiff culties were mini- 
mized to the limit of safety under the need of a low cost of con- 
struction to induce subscriptions to the enterprise. It is these 
surveys which our own commission has practically adopted, with 
the exception of the Bohio Dam, in which case it has made plans 
which far exceed the limits of safety imposed by the technical 
commission. For the data obtained under such conditions, I will 
say parenthetically, the commission advises the United States to 
pay $2,000,000. But the difficulties developed proved to be so 
great that no more funds could be raised, and work had to be 
stopped. There was here a loss to the subscribers of question- 
able financial reputation and to bankers who backed them, and 
it became a question as to how to recoup themselves. 
` THE UNITED STATES TO BE DRAGGED IN. 

Nothing having a chance of success 5 itself, except a 
sale of the whole unsavory mess to the United States. No other 
scheme has been proposed; no other plan could be devised whereby 
they could recoup themselves from a 1 of view, ex- 
cept selling this gigantic fraud to the United States. We all 
know how their offer was reduced from $109,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
and how, in order to secure the latter sum, the rights of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Frenchmen who originally contributed, 
were sacrificed as far as an expression of willingness to do so can 
effect that result—not an expression by the people themselves 
who had put their money into it and who have subscribed to the 
stock, but by their trusted agents who were engineering the 
scheme. If the scheme proposed be successful, the suspected 
swindlers of the old company will get back the money they were 
compelled to subscribe to the new, and the United States will be 
brought face to face with half a million or so of Frenchmen who 
clearly have some rights in the matter, with an undertaking on 
our hands to complete for $144,000,000 a work on which the actual 
expenditure of more than $156,000,000 has made but a good be- 
ginning. This is the Panama scheme, pure and simple, and it 
means just this: Adopt the Panama route, and, in my opinion, no 
isthmian canal will be constructed by the United States. 

Mr. STEWART obtained the floor. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McComas in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. STEWART. I do. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

e Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich, eboe, Kean, Perkins, 
Allison, Dillingham, Kittredge, Pettus, 
Dolliver, McComas, Platt, N. Y. 
Bard, den, McCumber, Pritchard, 
Bate, Fairbanks, McEnery, uarles, 
aor Foraker, McLaurin, Miss. tt, 
Blac burn, ig McLaurin, S. Spooner, 
Burnham, e, McMillan, Stewart, 
Burrows, r, Mallory, Teller, 
Caoa, Gamble, vasa 
Joc: i e 0; 
Cullom, Hawley, Mitche Wetrnmre. ” 
Daniel, Jones, Ark Morgan, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, and the Senator 
from Nevada will proceed. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Nevada allow me to 
offer some panen 

Mr. STEWART. In connection with the pending matter? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ihave here an extract from the works of Mr. 


Calvo on Costa Rica, and a communication from Mr. Corea, the 
minister of Nicaragua, on subjects relating to this debate, which 
I ask to have read at the desk. 
„ OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
qu ` 
The Secretary read as follows: 


COSTA RICA. 

Religion.—There was a concordat between Costa Rica and the Holy See, but 
the same was declared inconvenient for the nation and denounced in 1885, 

The great majority of Costa Ricans being of Catholic faith, the Govern- 
ment protects that religion and contributes to its support with sums from 
the national treasury. 

The constitution only establishes tolerance of other religions, but deep in 
the hearts of all Costa Ricans are implanted the principles of liberty in mat- 
7 5 o: conscience, in which each one should be guided by his own idea of 


eligious freedom advanced considerably from the year 1842, not only as 
to laws, but as to tolerance in all classes of le. In t year cemeteries 
were provided for non-Catholics, and in 1847 a Protestant congregation was 
in existence. The present tolerance for other beliefs is obvious in the fact 
that the first church built in Central America, consecrated to a religion dif- 
ferent from that of the country, stands to-day in San Jose, Costa Rica, no 
more than 125 yards from the great Catholic cathedral. 

Public instruction.—The constitution Tonus that elementary instruc- 
tion of both sexes is obligatory, free, and provided for by the Government. 
The imm te supervision shall be for the municipality, the supreme in- 
spection for the executive. 

Every Costa Rican or Sangre is free to give or receive instruction in in- 
stitutions which are not maintained at public expense. 

The instruction giren at public schools is laic. 

The efforts have been great and sustained to advance education, and it is 
to be remarked that all administrations 

greatest and 


is abolished, as well 
there was 8 
, divorce, 


man. 
Matrimony is parpena; and has for its objects procreation and mutual sup- 
port. It correspon: 


carry 
ossess real estate, buy and se te thi 
3 


peace and labor which are characteristic traits of her patriotic children 
As a natural cause of all what precedes, it is a fact, well known, that Costa 

Rica has not to-day, nor ever had at any time, claims presented to her for 
damages or mhais caused by arbitrary acts or measures on the part of her 

udicial or military authorities against the citizens of other nations. Far 
from it, she opens her gates to them and aay gives them full liberty to en- 
joy and secure for themselves the treasures of her soil. (From J. B. Calvo’s 
works on Costa Rica.) 

LEGACION DE NICARAGUA, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1903. 
Hon. JOHN T. MORGAN, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR MORGAN: I have just received your letter of the 16th 
instant in which you ask me for an official statement concerning the truth of 
the assertion “that the Government of Nicaragua has been ma sales or 
grants of public lands within a zone of 6 miles—3 miles of the center line of 
the canal route located by the Isthmian Canal Commission—and that such 
lands have been so disposed of since the date of the agreement between 
Nicaragua and the United States, dated December 1, 1900." 

In answer I may say that there is no foundation in truth for such an asser- 
tion. Under the agrarian laws of N peip So the Government to dispose of 
pantie lands must issue a decree, and the 8 issued 7 President 


uso 


In article 5 of this same decree you will see that the officers who are affected 
by it are the governor of Bluefields, capital of the d. ent of Zelaya, 
otherwise known in time tas the regent Wi Territory, and the governor 
of the Comarca of Cabo de Gracias 4 Dios, which lies along the extreme north- 
eastern coast of Ni and north of the department of Zelaya. 

The proposed route of the canal runs through the Comarca of San Juan del 
Norte and the department of Chontales on the Atlantic side and the depart- 
m oe Rivas kon tho 7 55 0 ng The 5 N p between Shy pant 
alon; © pro route and an in thin the department of 
which lies closest, is 40 to 50 me a nie 

Therefore no decree has been issued by President Zelaya since December 
1, 1900, affecting the public lands within the ¢-mile zone, and consequently no 
land has been sold or granted by the Government within the said zone. 

You are at liberty, as you request, to make such public use of this infor- 
mation as you may deem proper. 

haye the honor to remain, with sincere respect, yours, etc., 
LUIS F. COREA. 


Mr. MORGAN. There is also a translation taken from the 
Diario Oficial, Managua, which I ask to have printed without 


reading. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. That order will be made, in the 
absence of objection. 
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The paper referred to is as follows: 


Translation. Taken from the Diario Ofi ber 27, 1901. 
[ cial, nae os Septem 


Department of finance and pu 


The President of the 3 consid that in the tractof lands which 
= Pot denounceable in Atlantic litoral there exist numerous farmed 


e the 
1 ht —— of thea iT of adin 8 wi 
resolves: 


possessors of gays ws lands in the tract 
in the eastern coast of the Republic to ac- 
quir t aa ehi of property of the lots which they may have cultivated or 


ise 2. The petition shall be filed sy the governors of Bluefields or 
of Cabo de Gracias & Dios, according to the jurisdiction in which the land 
may be located, within precisely three — — from the date of the publica - 
tion of the present — e petitioner being obliged to ress in his 
pannan the boundaries, the kind of agricultural pursuits in which he has 
ed, and the number of manzanas cultiva 

RT. 3, The officiais referred to will secure information from two suitable 
witnesses to prove whether the land has reall: 
off, and when this information is complete 
lished by 5 inserti: dee one in the newspaper of Bluefields. 


the decree of 


In 
case that has been no op —— after twenty days have nape they 
„ rested, who must previously deposit its 
value in the treasury ankaa FA the Acht following — 
compl; withaverye venything ck else mad to the agrarian law in force un 
they obtained the grant 

T. 4. After the term — a to in article 2 has ela: SY eg = or the Be 
days to which the foregoing article makes poy rig and has not 
been possessors will be considered as lessees, 8 
in advance the rent hereinafter ex: 

ART. 5. The governors of Blueffelds and of Cabo de Gracias shall a xar 
— who will form the of the survey of lands, whichin 
to this enactment; the e — Soe 


may be by lease acco’ ng 
measurement and — ofo of each lot being payable by the in 
Anr. 8. While the ere See oe ee ee rocure infor- 
—— — means of witnesses, to ascertain which lots of P altivated or 
—— land have not been procured by right or Giese according to article 


a ea t of each one of them. ving obtained full in- 
formation in regard to this matter they shall notify the possessors that they 
are considered as lessees, ca’ F 
i tine value ct thar iapa wth fifteen days. 

possessor of public — be considered as lessee because he has 

pet paid the depen t within eight da referred to in article 3, the term for 
pa: t of the lease will from the following day after the 

of the eight days. 
ART. 7. If after t 


measure has been made itis ascertained that the num- 
VVV ich has served as base to fix the rent, 
the parties interested shall pay the difference in the co: sub- 


y; and in case of excess it shall be discounted in e following 
N. 8. If, after tho rs have been notified that coon feet 

say one of them 2 — rings up o — — orogeny oF. any uaa a 25 78 758 ad —.— 

or bi o a title ue 

form sere he fs obliged to accom accompany 38 tion ot the deposit 


e Win be the following: 


8. 
If for agriculture in a zone of 2,000 varas broad 
„ — for large vesselass 10,00 
For each manzana of „ 


ART. 10. The value of the 


ture 
For each manzana of land suitable for 
ina zone of 2,000 varas broad 
rivers for large vessels 


ART. 11. The governors of 5 and of Cabo de Gracias á Dios will 
Fates: at Une ag meen t of finance each time that a petition is filed be- 
og em, mpg! to article 2, and of the acts og may — considering 

e actual possessors of land, according to article 6, ex in 
2 case ae eS ee the kind of agricultural pursuit, and the number of 


= Beit communicated. Managua, September 20,1901. Zelaya. The minister 
of finance—Zelaya, R 
f een 
TO) ry of a at tha an 
E paid to human life. Thave heard it asserted in this debate 
that the climate of Panama is as good as that of Nicaragua. Of 
course those who have made that assertion are ignorant of the 
facts. Climates in the Tropics are comparatively healthful where 
they have a sea breeze. Some of the tropical islands are as health- 


of navigable 


-n 


ful as any part of the world; but in places in the Tropics where 


there is no wind there must be disease. 

The doldrums of Panama Bay are known to all navigators, 

sa ba saw in the winter of 1849-50 vessels lying in Panama Bay 
5 0 w = been there for months. After my arrival in Califor. 

m 

and arrived there before the passengers in the ships I left at Pan- 
ama reached San Francisco. Vessels were frequently compelled 
to remain at Panama for six or eight months at a time before they 
could sail away. That bay is so situated that during certain 
ee oe the year they have no winds. Besides, vessels are com- 
poeg sail as much as a thousand or fifteen hundred miles be- 

re the can get out of the bay and strike the trade winds to 
enable them to go either north or south. 

It is only during the few months of the year that a favorable 
breeze prevails, g the rest of the time there is no breeze in 
Panama and no wind at all. Sometimes they have tremendous 


as the white people. 


who left New York and sailed around the Horn 


be thoro, but it is during only certain seasons of the year that 
Sepaste any breeze whatever. 
ew something about Panama before the railroad was built. 

I crossed the Isthmus first in 1849. I went up the Chagres River 
in a canoe, and I have seen that river a many times. The 
chief surgeon of the company which built the Panama Railroad 
was a friend of mine, an old schoolmate, by the name of Stephen 
Rogers. My friend Rogers was chief surgeon during the whole 
construction of the road. Of the first party of men who went 
down there from New York he told me not one was able to do two 
weeks’ work. 

A very large number died, and the balance were taken back to 
New York, The company then got Chinamen, thinking they 
could stand any climate. The Chinamen died almost as rapidly 

Tt was 1 shocking to hear o the 
number of Chinamen who died there, according to his account. 
The company then took natives of the Isthmus and tried to get 


them to work, but they could not stand digging the soil. 
They bisa isoned by it and had to quit, and the railroad com- 
pa ost in despair. 

3 tried negroes from Jamaica, who were in the habit 


of working in tropical soil, and they served pretty well. Th 
built the railroad. I saw them upon the Isthmus after the roa 
was built. They were great big, fine fellows physically. They 
did pre 8 all of the work that has been done on the Tots 
ama Railroad and on the Panama Canal. White men can not 
live and work there. Any man living there has death staring 
him in the face all the time, and the reason why it is worse at 
Panama than in any other popom place on earth is because there 
is less wind there during a long season of the year. There is 
nothing to carry away the malaria. There is nothin, o ive the 
inhabitants fresh air. The most dismal place on eart ma 
during the six or aet months when there is no wind orae 
I verily believe we will sacrifice more lives than the canal is 
worth if we build the canal at Panama. 

After I came into the Senate, Senator Conness, of California, 
offered a resolution, . the Secretary of the Navy to fur- 
nish a re SAA across the Isthmus. In response to this 
demand, ©. H. Davis reported, in July, 1866: 


There does not poii in the libraries of the world the means of determin- 
e even re coli a the most practicable route for a ship canal across 


That RA the short report he made, 

Nothing further was done in the matter until General Grant 
was elected President, and called Commodore Ammen to Washing: 
ton and placed him at the head of the Bureau of N avigation, 

I recollect that circumstance very well. President Grant sent 
for Mr. Conness and 8 who were interested in it before he 
did this, and discussed the matter. He was very much interested, 
He had been over the Isthmus. 


Navin Ping hw voted the money for the pach and a commission was ap- 
= in 1 upon the several of the different expeditions 
already been or were to be sent out at the expense of the Govern- 


N to the election of President Grant there had been 


00 | sporadic examinations under 1 authority of different 


routes extending over a of many years. 


The Solow ne iN AUNE OF SNA ORAI eee Seek ct Le ONE Aone span. Shen, 
by the American naval office: 
1, Capt. R. W. Shufe pond an instrumental reconnoissance of the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec in 

Chestor Hatfield, in 1872, and Commander E. P. Lull, in 1873 
and 1873, made an examination, survey, and definite instrumental location of 
an fateroceante canal from the viini of G: Ar n p healer 
Paigua, via Lake Nicaragea, and thence via the del Medioand Rio Gran 


3. Commander E. P. Lull made an examination, survey, and definite im- 
strumental location for a r 1 now Bay to nama in 1875. 
4. Commander T. O. Selfri 1 e 1870 examined and surveyed a routo from 
the Gulf of San Blas toward the river Chepo; and Commander E. P. Lull in 
am Pepe 8 reconnoissances from the waters of the Chepo toward the 
ulf of San 
5. Commander T. O. Selfridge in 1871 drew several tentative lines from 
Caledonia Bay to the waters of the Secubti and Morti, which are tributaries 


to the Chucunaque. 
6. Commander Selfridge examined the Du Puydt line between Tuyra and 
| Atrato via the Tanela River. 
7. Commander Se arpea the Gogorza route via Atrato, Cacarica, 
Tuyra, and Cue rivers in 1871 
eut. Frederick Collins in 1875 examined and located a route by way of 
the Na ipi and Doguado rivers, 
0. An Inspection of the Nia d Atrato tes, made in 1874 at the 
of the ragua an rato routes, made in a 
request of ne pepe Be N Navy, wy bY Maj. W. McFarland and el H. 


Heuer, of Engineers; Prof. 
United s States Coast Survey; Gen. 8 Ammen, and Mr. D. S. Walton, tid 


he di different reports of these expeditions, cove: a period of five s, 
are to be found in apveral thick volumes, The porn J a Commande: Shu. 
feldt, on Tehuantepec, is printed as Senate Executive tNo. 0 Forty - 
second 8 second session. 


The A pon on the — — of Daen; by Commander Selfridge, was pub- 
3 — in Ist — tk E S 8 
eld . Tai 8 were 8 as Senate 


75 ng holst No. 57, Forty-third Se 
The reportsof explorations and surveys for th tion ten canals through 


1902. 
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* Nabe in in Nee 
neral À Ammen, and Professor 
to the Senate 


in 
phi by Admiral 
American Interoceanic S nal 
Biase rte acy (Neopet 
Washington, 1883, to both of which 2 we are much indebted. 

The Commission was composed of Andrew A. Humphreys, 
brigadier-general and Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army, etc.; C. P. Patterson, Superintendent United States Coast 
Survey; and Daniel Ammen, commodore and Chief of the Bu- 
7 of Navigation. 

This Commission was an abler commission than any other that 
was ever organized to investigate the interoceanic route across 
the Isthmus. It is not any disparagement of the present Com- 
mission to say that the Commission composed of these men was 
abler than any other. These men were conspicuous during the 
War. 

They had been over the route and knew something about it. 
General Grant felt a deep interest in it. These men made actual 
surveys and dida great work. I have talked with them about 
the hardships of contending the terrible jungles through 
which they had to cut their way. They cut their way across all 
these routes, making but a few rods a day. There is not one of 
the routes named through which the officers of the Army and 
Navy have not plowed their way with accurate surveys. 

This Commission was appointed in 1872. The survey began 
before that. As soon as Grant was inaugurated he had the sur- 
veys commenced. He appointed a Commission to follow it up. 
Here is the report of the Commission; it is very short; it was 
sent to Congress by President Hayes April 18, 1879 (Senate Ex- 
ecutive Donnie No. 15, Forty-sixth Congress, first session) , but 
the surveys had been continued all through Grant’s Administra- 


tion: 
$ WASHINGTON CITY, February 7, 1876. 

The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATEs: 

The Commission appointed by you to eee the subject of communica- 

canal between the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, across, 

over, or near the Isthmus connecting North and South America, have the 
honor, after a long and careful and minute study of the 3 surveys of 
the various routes across the continent, unanimously to repo 

1. That the route known as the Nicaragua route,” 1 — on the At- 
lantic side at or near Greytown; running by canal to the San Juan River; 
thence following its left DANE EO tothe mouth of the San Carlos River, at which 
point navigation of the San Juan River begins, and by the aid of three short 
canals of an aggregato len; of 8.5 miles reaches Lake Nicaragua; from 
thence across and of the Rio del Medio and the 


pos- 
van- 


nomic poin ETO shown to be practi- 
cable cablo by surveys — an, 7 to be formed of 
tive merits, as will be briefly presen’ in the appended memo- 


re, Bey 
The data for the conclusions of the Commission will be found in 8 
of the various surveys and examinations made under the direction aus- 
pices of the Navy Lage gratin ah copies of which are transmitted herewith. 

A statement relat to these sof th routes, 3 ons, with as brief ac- 
count of the character will be found inthe accom- 
penying memorandum prepared by th rapa tain ra fak 

G Welk have the honor to She with high respect, your ‘obedient 3 


Brigadi General, Chi 1 Engi U.S.A 8 

ler- ef o; neers, U. S. A. 

Superin nO, 0 ited St Coast — 5 
lent Un States A 
ANL. AM 


Commodore and Chief of Bureau of Navigation. 

Three greater names for purposes of this kind can not be found 
in this or the former generation, They were men of high char- 
acter, yery cautious, very learned, who had given this subject very 
careful examinati on, In this memorandum they give a descrip- 
tion of the Nicaragua route and the Panama route. Their de- 
scription of the Ni route is found on pages 4 and 5 of the 
above-named document, which I will insert in my remarks with- 
out reading: 


c features of 


THE NICARAGUA ROUTE. 
Commander = P. Lull, United States Navy, with a f junior offi 
‘sages VY. corps of junior officers 


and Civil E e the survey of route. The sum- 
mit level is ined to be 107.62 feet above the two oceans, the surface of 
Lake N maintained at the highest water mark by a dam at 


Two harbors must be constructed, one at or near Greytown, the other at 
Bait. on the Pacific. 

he eastern division is 108.5 miles long, of which 42 miles is canal, extend- 

ing from the proposed harbor on the eastern coast to and along the San Juan 

er to the mouth of the river San Carlos, at which point slack-water navi- 

by the aid of three short canals, haying 

around the p: dams in the San Juan 

e Nicaragua, a distance of 63 miles of slack- 


— of the jo Dan gaan y mete 

e 0 mi 
one fa member), reaches to 
water navi 


No. 4. San Carlos, 1,000 feet long, 31 feet 


h. 
Ten lift locks are required, of an ayerage of 10.76 feet each. They are 


SS OS BARD Seren a only at one location are two locks placed 


erent parts of the San Juan River, utilized by means of dams for slack- 
elon ee must be deepened by dredging, and to a small extent ex- 


t bby tor of Lake Nicaragua (2,800 superficial miles, to be 
8 mas the Castillo dam), wich receives the silt 0 of the 
that Grain into its tbe How of water Im tho river is near - 


Ponce — the year, so as effectually to poret floods or 
Fülle 1a 88 — — ideration in its bearing — . — 2 
the maintenance of the interoceanic works. ew bor- 


reconnoissance shows that a shorter and sane a er ne of the 
lower portion of the eastern division can undoubtedl Ibs 

The middle division comprises the lake 2 —— s . — of ms 
— with channels of approach at either end requiring dredging and oth 
wor! 

The western division, extending from Lake Nicaragua to Brito, is 16.33 
miles long, and a ig 10 lift locks, 1 tide, lock, and a new channel for a 
Vai docpeot oniting ia thro h crest, T30 fi tanah d thi 

0 0 ugh a mere ‘ee eight, and the ex- 
cavations are not of extraordinary tude on this division. 
Commission has derived m much advantage from the reports of 
Walter McFarland, Tonen 12, United States Army, Gen. 
Ammen, and pand, anes. Mitche of the United States Coast Survey; ro- 
based u 15 7. reliable pt pone and personal observation in their 
tion of the country and of various points on tho =. as located. 


tever differences may ween og . f Civil Engineer 
Menocal and those of the gentlemen referred to, it is conceded that the sur- 
te of the amount and char- 


by i Major AicFariand, t bors, 
e cost of labor and . pong as compared with the Fates, in our coun- 
try, as well as the determination of the best location possible, — doubtless 
the careful attention of those concerned in its constructio 
ting the Rope png ar of ot e it is to be remarked that on the 
west coast the port Sur would serve as a convenient port to 
await entrance to the canal, the ee a distance apart being about 5 miles. 
The sea is usually so smooth and bad weather so unusual tha 
anchor of off Brito itself in tho open sea, to await the e of entering 
bey psy Gal ales of wind are almost, if not wholly, unknown in that regi 
8 are off the land, in no degree en g the — 0 mpg 
at anchor off the coast. Nevertheless a heavy ocean ans O rolls in, rendering 
ame breakwaters necessary to secure smooth water at the entrance to 1 


nal. 

8 difficulties exist on the eastern coast, and a smooth anchorage would 
be desirable for vessels awaiting transit. But even there the anchorage, al- 
though disagreeable without shelter, would be regarded as safe. See ason 
the vee coast, it is requisite that the entrance to the canal should have 
smooth water, which can only be secured by the 1 of ample 
8 

g the ings nt ia locks 1 400 feet), the canal should be 
built 5 adapted to ex — — 
5 the Forte of e sanea 
sho it aswell fora economy E hn 

as now. through the 1 


can go 
No doubt e oan. to the entire practicability of constructing 

oceanic ship canal via Lake Nicaragua, If the work were poe a ee with 
ability and honesty, it could be completed within a moderate of 
time and at a cost that would Led ‘phe ee. 1 by the payment 
of tolls, moderate Arre compared with the loss of time, wear and tear, de- 
terioration of „ insurance, eto., that belong to vo; pe Horn 
e the Straits of Magellan. The cost of construction o e canal and har- 


with all their necessary adjuncts—locks 400 feet in length and 26 feet 
depth of water—may be set down as at least $100,000,000. 


ee eposo of the Panama route in a short paragraph, which 


I will read 
THE PANAMA ROUTE. 


At the request of the meinen ane reasons previo stated, the hon- 
orable of the 8 reful survey of this 
route to be 5 gee Railroad. 


The has a summit level of 123.7 feet (sur- 
face of canal above . . — requires a dam and feeder 10.5 miles long; 
retained dam th 


pain roma summit level, and, what —— to all ot the routes, 
struction of ie ene —— each coast. The deep cut would 
landsli hich the Panama has ered seriously, and 
posed to serious injury from flood. The excaya 
poed han ni rt of millions of cubic 
of oe geht he Bee — a very great und g, especially in such 
as 
whole work, incl that necessary 
— metho cost of the SAT Sn errr 8 oy cot Beg Spar cont the 
of = . route 
p to neut a canal, the only possible one, with 
a cat ess 200 feet deep. They said that was difficult on ac- 
count of the sliding character of the land. Anybody can see that 
who has seen the soapstone slipping the railroad down and the 
amount of work they have 55 o to keep up the railroad. But 
they did not propose to go down with acut 300 feet by any means. 
They did not propose to build a dam down there and raise the 
water. They propose to go high up on the river, build a dam, 
ran a tunnel t igh the mountain, and bring the water in that 
way. That kind of a canal would be ible. But it would have 
to be at a greater elevation than at Nicaragua, and it would cost 
t deal more. 
uch a canal would be possible at Panama, but it would not 
answer the demands of an interoceanic canal. A cut 7 miles 
long and 800 feet deep, as is now ponen must be a failure, 
No power on earth could prevent the slide of land on both sides 
from closing up the canal unless it was arched all the way. The 


canal 
the deep ore cut, ap 
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kind of rock met with in constructing the Panama Railroad 
showed how a canal would be affected. 

But the greatest obstacle, which I will discuss further on, is to 
control the Sharen River by means of the 3 Bohio Dam. 
The surveys and explorations upon which the report of the Com- 
mission above quoted was based were made by engineers of the 
yery highest character and with more care and diligence than 
any other interoceanic survey. There have been no such exami- 
nations made since Commodore Ammen’s work was done. Other 
people of more or less reputation and more or less industry have 
made some surveys, but no complete surveys have been made 
under Government authority since Grant’s Administration. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Nevada means the Lull 
surveys? 

Mr. STEWART. The surveys made by Lull, Menocal, and 
others whose names appear in the list I have given. 

After the Government of the United States had examined all 
the routes and officially determined that Nica a was the best 
route, a Frenchman by the name of M. Lucien Napoleon Bona- 
parte Wyse went to Panama and obtained from the Colombian 
Government a concession to build the Panama Canal. There was 
no study or investigation of the route previous to the concession. 
One M. Reclus had spent on the isthmus fourteen days in April, 
1878, between the 2d and 16th of that month. These were all the 


surveys required for the De Lesseps great enterprise, or, more" 


properly speaking, great swindle. 

Before organizing or attempting to float a company De Lesseps 
called what he denominated a congress to meet in Paris to deter- 
mine the best route. He fixed the number of delegates and 
stocked the congress in advance. De Lesseps himself made sev- 
eral orations, and among other things he said: 

I will not enter into the scientific question. I will only ask the technical 
commission to tell us precisely what would be the expense of a canal à niveau 
(sea level); what estimates can be of that e „and especially what 
the cost will be in future (after construction) for canals à niveau (sea level) 
or for those with locks. Governments can encourage such enterprises: the 
can not execute them. It is the public, then, on whom we must call; an: 
when you come before them they will ask of you (if it isa canal with locks) 
what will be the expense in the future. 

I will express my opinion, Iconsider that a canal with locks would retard 
navigation. From the experience we have had at Suez, a ship must not now 
be delayed. There are a thousand Philistines there who can load a ship of 
400 tons in an hour. It is to be remembered also that it cost a ship of a thou- 
sand tons 2,000 francs for every day's delay. I have often been consulted on 
this subject. I have always replied by cient a must not be de- 


layed in their 77 They are informe it well for them to 
wait the rise of the tide when they can not be sure of their being able to steer 
satisfactorily. (The Panama Canal, Rodrigues.) 


Don Manuel M. Peralta asked the following question: 

The American scientific commission decided on the Nicar: route, since 
it was demonstrated that the Panama route was impossible. Is there no 
ground for taking its decision into consideration? 

M. pe LEsseps. The Government declared that there was no impossibility 
for a canal with locks, and that it could not assert that a canal à niveau (sea 
level) was impossible. The Government, in its fairness, was absorbed in one 


idea only. 
would not consider a canal with locks. He wanted 


De 
a sea-level canal for his swindling p . Aman who would 


advocate a sea-level canal across the Is us without ever having 
visited that part of the world or having a survey made by anyone 
else ought not to be trusted. He wanted a sea-level canal for the 
purpose of getting money from the public, as he acknowledges in 
the speech above quoted. g à 

The appointment of the committee to select a route discloses 
the scheme of De Lesseps. Persons who had never seen the Isth- 
mus served his purpose better than intelligent engineers who had 
examined it. e wanted a favorable report for a sea-level canal 
at Panama and he took means to secure it. y 

The vast sums which De Lesseps robbed the people of in float- 
ing his new scheme show why he wanted a report for a sea-level 
canal with which to deceive the ple. Rodrigues gives us the 
expenses of the formation of the Panama Company as follows: 

As to the “expenses which M. Ferdinand de Lesseps has been forced to 
incur in order to arrive at the formation of your company,” the commis- 
sioners repo: as follows: 

“In the first place there are the expenses for the first issue made in 1879; 
for the propaganda which preceded the formation of the syndicate of that 
subscription; the outlay made on account of the different e: 
the Isthmus, and finally the expense with the recent issue of 590,000 shares, in- 
cluding placarding, advertising, e, the transportation and the central- 
izing of funds, the expenses with the personnel, as well as all commissions 
due to the bankers, intermediaries, and promoters, not only in France, but 
abroad. The total under this head amounts to 10,801,577 francs 5b, which 
represent 1.8 per cent of the total capital necessary for building the canal. 

To that sum * * wemustaddthe remuneration stipulated as profit 
for the members of theinternational syndicate which was kind enough to make 
advances of considerable ds necessary for the formation of your company, 
sunt which would have been lost by them had the public failed to respond to 
their appeal. That remuneration amounts to 11,800,000 francs. * * + 

“There is still an ment made with the American financial group 
which has charged itself with the task of representing the 5 ter- 
est in the United States. Such agreement brings us a liability of six 
annual payments, as follows: 3,100,000 francs soon after the organization of 
the company; 1 400,000 francs ere one year after; and five pa ts of 
1,500,000 francs at the end of each of the five following years. Shek expenses 
should appear in your annual budgets.” 

PA esa was the report of the finance committee of the Panama Canal 
mpany. 


itions sent to 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. How many in all? 

Mr. STEWART. In another place it is summed up here. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. STEWART. I am reading from Rodrigues’s History of 
the Panama Canal, which is said to be authentic. He copies it 
from the company’s reports. There is no doubt about this being 
accurate, because it is taken from the public reports: 

Such was the report of the first finance committee of the Panama Canal 
Company. The r 16,000 women and other shareholders were called upon, 
not only to poy. 400,000 for the concession— 

But also efray the expenses of the first flasco of M. de Lesseps and the 
“ propaganda that preceded “ it—that is to say, the “international con. bad 
the 5 tour of M. de Lesseps, the bribing of newspapers, the techni- 
cal commission,” and travels of M. de Lesseps to the Isthmus and to America, 
and commissions due tointermediaries of ail classes. Then besides that there 
were commissions due to the international syndicate ™—-greedy and useless 
middlemen. As to the American syndicate, it is one of thie most shameful 
corruption funds ever recorded in the history of financial enterprises. 

ine this expenditure of £480,000, so that a few men in New York 

might represent the 8 in America and cooperate with it when re- 
quested. To that fund is due the success which attended M. de Lesseps’ in- 
vitation to the then Secretary of the Navy of the United States to accept the 
presidency of the syndicate, and no respectable bankers should ever have 
5 in that costly fraud upon theshareholders of the Panama Canal 

mpany, as three firms in New York did. These men are chailenged to 
show that they ever did ane for the company except lend their nam 
so that here in Europe M. de might say that America wasall right.” 
The three houses deserve the h reprobation that will be visited some day 
upon all who have intrigued and plotted to obtain the onar from the poor 
French people. The corruption fund is in New York still; it isdoing its work 
of bribery and of systematic chicanery; and the Americans, who are consid- 
ered so shrewd, whose press claims to throw light on all the dark corners of 
finance, have been bearing this insult to their good sense with singular 
equanimity. 

This was written some time ago. 
matter came up. 

Imagine now a company in England formed on the basis of the Panama 
Canal, paying £904, for preliminary expenses, besides £490,000 for an 
Ame n corruption fund, altogether £1,384,900, not including £400,000 for 
the concession! e total amount called on the shares up to this time 
been £5,000,000, and yet out of that sum nay £1,800,000, or 30 per cent, was 
spent at once on, or set aside for, the con on and preliminary expenses! 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. When was that written? 

Mr. STEWART. This book was written in 1885, when the 
matter was fresh. It was not written for this purpose. 

Of course the whole scheme, the pretended international con- 
ference, was gotten up to determine which was the best route, 
when our surveyors and engineers in this country had already 
determined it and everybody knew which was the best route. 

The concession was obtained by Wyse, who was a friend of De 
Lesseps, and was undoubtedly either his agent or his partner. 
One million eight hundred thousand pounds, or nearly $9,000,000, 
paid for a concession that cost nothing, and preliminary expenses 
incurred to deceive the people, stamp De Lesseps as a high-class 
criminal. He certainly can not be styled a petit thief. 

Who will contend that De Lesseps was acting in good faith? If 
he was acting in good faith, why would he not examine the route 
before he entered upon the enterprise? If he thought he had an 
honest enterprise, why did he take from the le $9,000,000 to 
advertise it and deceive his victims? He made his congress de- 
cide in favor of a sea-level canal. For what purpose was this 
done? He himself stated: 

In order to get the money of the people. 

The outcome of this miserable business was a miserable fail- 
ure. The money spent for propaganda and that spent on the 
canal did no . Why should it be contended that the miser- 
able swindlers who are convicted of the Panama deal are more 
worthy of confidence as to which is the best route than the Com- 
mission appointed by President Grant, which made its report 
based upon actual surveys, and which Commission was composed 
of the ablest and best men in the Navy? The Walker Commis- 
sion was the most comfortable one that ever visited the Isthmus 
of Darien. It spent over a month in Paris and fifteen days at 
Panama. It tells us in its report: 


On the 9th of Agust, 1899, the Commission left New York for Paris, where 
the New Canal Company opened to its members its records, ma: 
lans, and profiles, and the results of the surveys made and the data collected 
y it and the old Panama Canal Company. Mr. Maurice Hutin, the director- 
general, Mr. L. Choron, the chief engineer, and other officers of the company 
received the commissioners with great courtesy and were ready at all es 
to assist them in making a study of this route in all its aspects, ial 
meeting of the Comité Technique was also called to give the Commissioners 
such oral explanations as they might desire, some of its members coming 
from distant parts of Europe for the 5 > 

While in oe the Commission also visited and examined the Kiel Canal 
in Germany, the North Sea Canal in Holland, and the Manchester Canal and 
Liverpool docks in England, and returned to New York on the’29th of 
September. 

They were gone fifty days, and they spent about a month in 
Paris. What did they go there to get? at results? The results 
of a failure. When we eve had surveys that were accurate 
and were made by disinterested parties, why did the Commission 
go to Paris to get information from the Panama Company of its 

ilure. They presented no plan. Our commissioners would not 
accept Panama, although they were there. Let us see bow much 
time they spent at Panama, 


It was not written since this 


1902. 


pressed 
panied 


f the route from sea to sea was made, as hi 
— aE work was grently facilitated by the local officers of the 


— inspection of the line, and exhibited to them the plant and materials 


b . 
— 9 was stored in sheds and warehouses at different points on the Isthmus, 


any power to sell cg eg unless the United States is willing to 
be substituted for the 


perfect the title. ; N 

But if he will take time enough to satisfy all parties in interest 
that $40,000,000, or half that sum, is all the United States will 
pay, he can get the title at his own price, and it might be possible 
to commence the doubtful, if not impossible, undertaking of 
building a canal at Panama within the next six or seven years. 

The criticism of the title of the Nicaragua Canal is hardly 
worth discussing. Both Costa Rica and Nicaragua want the 
canal, and there is no danger of any failure on their part in mak- 
ing title to the United States sufficient for the purposes of the 
canal for a moderate subsidy in money. 

The Hepburn bill providing for the construction of the canal at 
Nicaragua has passed the House twice in response to a strong 
populardemand. The passage of that bill by the Senate would end 
the matter, and the construction of the canal would be com- 
menced at once. It seems unfortunate, after the United States 
at great exp pse has ascertained that the Nicaragua route is the 
best route, that the work of the commission appointed by Grant 
and the numerous surveys made during his eight years in the 
White House should be turned down and held for naught, and 
that the casual observations of the Frenchmen- Wyse and M. 
Reclus for fourteen days should be treated as a demonstration of 
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the ie ai of the Panama route over all others, for that was 
the only investigation made by De Lesseps previous to proclaim- 
ing to the world the feasibility of a sea-level canal at Panama. 
Am I harsh in my conclusion that a sea-level canal was not De 
Lesseps’s paramount object, when it is shown by the record of 
the Panama swindle that he and his coconspirators pocketed the 
sum of nine millions in launching the enterprise? How much 
more they took unto themselves while the work was progressing 
on the canal must be left to the imagination. 

But suppose the President succeeds in buying the French title. 
He will have the Colombian Government to deal with. Does any- 
body suppose that that Government will notfind ways and means 
to extort money from the United States when it is ascertained that 
the French title has been bought and the President is compelled 
to comply with any demands that Colombia may make? 

The United States has for the last hundred years felt a lively 
interest in an isthmian canal, and it has been asserted over and 
over again that this Government must exercise a controlling in- 
fluence over any canal, whoever might build it. 

Why did not the United States protest effectively against the 
De Lesseps canal? There were two obvious reasons: . 

1. From the surveys and explorations made during Grant's 
Administration it was not believed that it was practical to build a 
canal at Panama. The possible canal at that point suggested by 
Grant’s commission, if it could be built, would be of doubtful 


2, use the reckless and blind extravagance of the De Les- 
seps Company, proceeding as it did to spend money without an 
4 examination, or without any examination at all, soon 
disclosed the fact that there was no bona fide intention on the part 
of the manipulators to construct a canal at Panama, 

It is conceded that whatever route is adopted for a lock canal 
there must be a lake or reservoir to supply the same with water. 
Nicaragua has a natural water supply. The Walker Commission 
says, on page 257 of their report: 

The investigations made in connection with the regulations of Lake Nica- 
ragua have demonstrated that that lake affords an inexhaustible water sup- 
ply for the canal by that route. 

Speaking of Panama in the same connection and on the same 
page, I quote as follows from the report: 

The initial pro tion, on the other hand, for the Panama route is to form 
Lake Bohio so as to yield a water supply for a traffic of 10,000,000 tons, which 
can be supplemented when needed 2 an amount sufficient for more than 
four times that traffic, by means of Alajuela reservoir. For all prac- 
tical purposes this may be considered an unlimited supply for the Panama 
route. So far as the practical operation of a ship canal is concerned, there- 
fore, the water-supply features on both lines are satisfactory. 

The Bohio Dam is not yet constructed, and the testimony be- 
fore the committee shows that nobody now living knows posi- 
tively whether it can be constructed or not. It is proposed to 
sink caissons 130 feet below sea level. When this shall have 


been accomplished the race of men furnishing the laborers will 


be largely diminished. If it is possible fora human being to 
stand the air pressure 130 feet below the sea level at Panama. 
everbody doubts it, and no member of the Commission was able 
to find reasons to remove his own doubts. ` 

I do not remember the exact height of the proposed Bohio dam. 
I ask the Senator from Alabama what is the whole height of that 
dam? I know how far they have got to go down to put in their 
caisson. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is 190 feet. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. From the ground up? 

Mr. STEWART. To the bedrock it is about 130 feet. 

Mr. MORGAN. One hundred and twenty-seven feet. 

Mr. STEWART. It is pretty near 130 feet. I have seen the 
Chagres River when it was mad, and it is the most terrible stream 
I ever saw. Right at the Isthmus, in the doldrums there, the 
rain comes down like a cloudburst, and the river rises with such 
rapidity that you are compelled to run to get out of the way of 
it. Iclimbed up on the crags quite a distance to get away from 
it. I was afraid it would catch me. It was rising so fast that 
you could see it rising as the flood came down. When the flood 
commences you have at once to seek shelter in order to get awa 
fromit. I have never seen anything in my life like the rainfall 
in that country. It is now proposed to build a dam there, where 
you have to contend with the disadvantages of such a river and 
such a climate. 

Our engineers—Ammen, Humphreys, and Patterson—did not 
propose to build a dam at the point the Walker Commission now 
recommend. The Grant Commission proposed to sink a cut less 
than 200 feet deep instead of 300, as proposed by the Walker 
Commission, and to carry the canal over the Chagres River in- 
stead of damming that river. The Grant Commission proposed 
to supply the canal with water by going up the Chagres River 
and constructing lakes or reservoirs and taking the water there- 
from through a tunnel—an aqueduct into the proposed canal. 
Even then the Grant Commission suggested that it would be very 
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difficult to maintain a cut of the depth proposed by that Commis- 
sion on account of the sliding character of the material through 
which the cut must be constructed. 

I am aware that it isargued that there has been a great advance 
in engineering since the Grant commission made their report, 
but the engineers who testified before the committee admitted that 
engineering had not yet advanced far enough to furnish examples 
or parallels of the pro Bohio dam. I have seen no satisfac- 
tory solution of the difficulty suggested by the Grant commission 
of preventing slides filling the cut, which has to be at least 300 
feet deep. There is nothing in the evidence or the report of the 
Walker commission to show that a cut 300 feet deep in the slid- 
ing material on the Panama routecan be kept open. Science has 
not sufficiently advanced to solve that problem, unless it is pro- 
ae to make a cut several miles in width. It does not appear 

t there is anything in the surveys or maps of the bankrant 
French company so far in advance of modern veries in science 
as to demonstrate the feasibility of either the cut or the Bohio 
dam. The Walker commission must have an idea that there is 
some occult knowledge in the refuse of the Panama failure or 
they would not e the payment of 82, 000, 000 for surveys and 
plans which nobody proposes to follow. 

If there was nothing else objectionable in the negotiations of 
the Walker commission but the proposition to pay $2,000,000 for 
the French surveys, a prudent man would hardie employ that 
commission to negotiate for rat traps, much less to act as agents 
of the United States in transactions involving millions. 

The great lake at Nicaragua, which the committee say contains 
an inexhaustible supply of water, already exists. It about 
800 square miles of watersheds and 200 square miles of lake sur- 
face. All the reports show that the water supply is abundant. 
There is a lake which is already made; it requires no impossible 
dam to create it. 

There is no ay ay proposition connected with the Nica- 
ragua route the like of which has not been heretofore accom- 
plished. Some of the work may be difficult, but all of the work 
to be done has a parallel elsewhere. Everybody knows that a 
canal can be built there. 

At Panama you would have to make a water supply by the 
construction of a dam, the possibilities of which are an unknown 
quantity. It is suggested that a 3 dam must be built 
while the principal dam is being construc No one has demon- 
strated that there is time enough in the dry season to construct 
even a temporary dam. When the floods come, whether the design 
be for a temporary dam or a permanent structure, if it is not 
completed, it will go with the t flood. It never occurred to 
the Grant ission, after years of careful are and investi- 
gation, to build a dam at Bohio, but they regarded the plan sug- 
gested by them as even doubtful by reason of the sliding charac- 
ter of the material through which the cut they must 
have been constructed. No one contends that there is no i- 
bility of failure of the Walker Commission plan either in 
ing open the cut or constructing the Bohio dam. Still Senators 
insist that the Nicaragua route must be abandoned, where no un- 
tried engineering difficulties exist, and the Panama route 


adopted, where no one can state with certainty that a canal is the 


pene Certainly what is proposed by the Walker Commission 
far beyond engineering experience. 

I am unwilling to surrender a certainty for an uncertainty, I 
do not believe that a canal at Panama will ever be built. I fear 
the effect of the amendment. I do not charge anyone with such 
intention, but I very much fear that if the améndment is adopted 
it will defeat any canal during the present generation, and per- 
haps for all time. 

Mr. PLATT of.Connecticut. Why? n 

Mr. STEWART. Because if you abandon the Nicaragua route 
and adopt the other, before you proceed very far with the work 
5 that it will have to be abandoned, and there will be 
no ca 

The people have looked for the building of a canal at Nicaragua 
for many years. After the examinations which were made under 
the direction of General Grant were published throughout the 
United States the people settled down to the conviction that the 
Nicaragua route is the one that should be selected for a canal. 
That has been understood; and every iver in the platforms of 
both political parties the building of a Ni canal has been 
advocated. i 

The people do not speak of any other canal, and if you should 
now select this other route it will be re ed by the le as 
an abandonment of an isthmian canal, ey know what the ef- 
fect will be. They know that Panama is a pest hole and the 
worst place on earth. They know there is no wind there to blow 
away the miasmatic poisons engendered there, and they know 
that Americans can not live there. The people of the West, and 
particularly of California, who have pas over the Panama 
route know what a terrible place it is. They know that nobody 


can go there and live. On the conna at Nicaragua a breeze 
nearly always prevails, and it is a h th country. Americans 
will go there and cities will be built. ere is no climate on 
earth as bad as the particular spot where it is proposed to locate 
the Panama Canal. This results not only because it is in the 
Tropics, but because there is no air stirring, and the want of air 
is death to the navigation of sailing vessels. But that is not the 
worst of it—it is death to human life. Where you can have a 
breeze in the tropics there you can have health, but you can not 
have it without air. It is worse than a dungeon as faras air is 
concerned. It has been said that Panama is so sickly because so 
many people have crossed it and it has been used so long. There 
are many places that have been used a good while that are not 
sickly. do not think the use of land or the use of a country 
makes it sickly. 

In the agreements concerning Panama we are to take care of 
the sanitary conditions. We have not money enough to make 
Panama healthy. It can not be done. If you would go there in 
the seasons when the wind does not blow, you would see what a 
condition the people are in and how they suffer, and you would 
appreciate the terrors of living in sucha place. I do not wonder 
that France wants to get rid of the Panama Canal. Of course 
these fellows want to make money out of it; but do you believe 
if it had been a practical scheme and could be developed under 
French engineers that the canal would not have been built by 
France, even after the French people had been robbed of $10,000,000 
in floating the company? Even after all that occurred, if the 
French engineers said, Here is a perfectly practical scheme; 
we can build this canal and you can get your money back,” the 
French Government would haye proceeded with the building of 
that canal. Do you believe that France, which is a strong nation, 
would ever have abandoned that work if the French Government 
had believed it feasible? No; it is only because they got reports 
from their engineers that it was an impossible thing that the 
French Government abandoned the enterprise. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The Senator seems to think $40,- 
000,000 is a t deal more than the Panama Canal is worth. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not think it is worth a cent. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Then, why will the stockholders 
in France have a right to complain if they are getting this im- 
mense price for the work already done there? 

Mr. STEWART. Because they will not get any of it. These 
fellows are going to sell them out. I think, as a principal, I 
would have the right to complain if my servant sold my horse 
and took the money himself. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Will not the liquidator protect 
the stockholders? 

Mr. STEWART. No; I do not think the liquidator has agreed 
to do that. This company is going to gi 000,000 for a con- 
tract they have to build a canal; and, if they build it, they will 
have 40 per cent interest, and somebody is going to get swindled. 
If you could see how crooked that company has been from the 
beginning, how much swindling has been committed, and read 

criminal records and see how many have gone to jail, you 
would not want the United States subrogated to any rights in 
that canal. The United States nes not to be subrogated to any 
of the rascality connected with t canal. The company had 
ten millions to start with, 2 five hundred thousand of which 
was spent in this country, and there has 5 scandal about 
the 5 Why was it spent here? y was $10,000,000 
spent for the of ap da? I tell you that the thing 
is too rotten for us to negotiate with, particularly when we are 
to get something we do not want and get something that has been 
condemned by our engineers. 

No man dare say that Ammen, Patterson, and Humphreys, who 
reported on the various interoceanic canal routes, were not emi- 
nent engineers and that they acted on ample information secured 
by many careful, practical engineers of the highest character. 
President Grant was an enthusiastic advocate of an interoceanic 
canal. Abundant appropriations were made, and the investiga- 
tion of the various routes occupied nearly all of his eight years 
JJ. a heak mie ar bod pone aada 
and, as I over the us uently, some person. 
knowledge of the conditions and know that the Nicara; route 
was selected, not from any personal interest or prejudices, but 
because it was demonstra by the surveys and investigations 
made during General Grant’s Presidency that it was the if 
not the only practical route. The report of Grant's Commission 
established that fact and the American people accepted it as final. 

It is not shown that the Walker Commission have made an ad- 
equate survey of the Panama route. They have made no reponi 
and show no plan which will convince anyone that the cut of 300 
feet they propose can be kept open. They show no plan of a 
dam which they dare say is practicable. eir statements about 
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the climatic conditions are wide of the mark. Anyone need not 
visit the Isthmus to know that Panama must always be an un- 
health pinos when they are informed by all navigators and by 
the inhabitants of the Isthmus that there is no breeze in the 
Bay of Panama for months together that will fill a sail. When 
the sun comes out after one of the rains, or rather cloudbursts, 
that occur, the steam goes up from the land and the whole Isth- 
mus is a cauldron of poisonous vapor. On the other hand, the 
reason why Ni is a healthy place is because they have 
constant breezes from either ocean, which purify the atmosphere 
and make it a most healthful and delightful place of residence. 

After De Lesseps had decided without examination to build a 
sea-level canal for the purpose of robbing the subscribers, he 
visited this country to corroborate on his return what he had said 
while he knew nothing of the subject. No attention was paid to 
him in this country except what was bought with the $2,400,000 
spent in New York to manipulate public opinion in this country 
and to prevent opposition. He called on the President and was 
told that whenever a canal was built across the Isthmus the 
United States to have acontrolling interest in it. 4 

If the De Lesseps scheme had been regarded as e go it 
would have required more than $2,400,000 to have bought the si- 
lence of the United States. The attempt to build the canal by ex- 
travagant ditures on an impossible route did not materially 
interest this Government. How different the attitude of the 
United States when the question of the Nicaragua Canal was un- 
der consideration. Men in the Senate went so far as to intimate 
a willingness to involve this country in war with England to pro- 
tect that route. Why were the American people so zealous that 
they would fight England for the Nicaragua route, while they 
we72 indifferent to the proceedings of the French on the Panama 
route? The reason was that the Grant Commission, who had ex- 
amined all the routes, pronounced the Nicaragua route the best, 
and in fact the only practical route. And the same commission 
had condemned the Panama route. 

I met people almost every day on the Pacific coast or in New 
York who had passed over the Panama Railroad while the De 

company was engaged in wasting the money of the vic- 
tims of that colossal swindle, and they invariably gave it as their 
opinion that the French would never build the canal and did not 
believe that they had any serious intention of doing so. 

When the bubble burst and thousands of poor Frenchmen who 
had lost their money were forced to realize the great swindle, 
Americans looked on in pity rather than in anger. The French 
courts of justice considered every extenuating circumstance, but 
were compelled to condemn and imprison the leading characters 
in the swindle. 

But we are told that the Walker Commission has settled every- 
thing. Itis no ee a to the Walker Commission to say 
that in character, ing, and ability it was not equal to the 
Grant Commission composed of Humphreys, Patterson, and Am- 
men. Besides, the Walker Commission got its information in 
fifteen days on the Isthmus, riding in Pullman cars and dining 
sumptuously in houses provided by the new company who were 
offering a canal they did not own for sale for many millions of 
dollars. Who would put such an examination under such cir- 
cumstances against the examination of the commission appointed 
by Grant which was occupied for years in surveys and explora- 
tions? Nothing has been offered by the Walker Commission to 
E opting CATES the precticability of vo Fare 

on, with n owing the of the Pan- 
ama route to offer, asks the United States to pay $2,000,000 for the 
discarded maps and surveys of the De swindle. 

I appeal to Senators before they decide that Panama is to the 
extent of $40,000,000 the better route to compare the reports of 
the two commissions and the character of the men. I leave 
to again read the report of the Grant Commission as to which is 


the better route: 
WASHINGTON CITY, February 7, 1876. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 

The Commission appointed oF zoa to consider the subject of communication 
by canal between the waters of the Atlantic and © OCEANS across, over, 
or near the Isthmus connecting North and South America, have the honor, 
after a long, careful, and minute study of the several surveys of the various 
routes across the continent, unanimously to report: 

1. That the route known as the Ni on the At- 
lantic side at or near Greytown, i uan River; 
thence following its left bank to the mouth of the San Carlos River, at which 
point navigation of the San J Sr 5 — begins, and by the aid of three 
canalsofan te length of 3 e Ni 

of the Rio del 


across the e and through the yanes 
Grande to whatis known as the port of Brito, on the Pacific Soya 
both for the construction and maintenance of a canal, greater advantages 


surveys rani e to enable a ju 
tive merits, as wi briefly presented in appended memo: 
The data for the conchisica of the Commission will be found in the 
made under the direction 


ons, with a brief ac- 


count of the characteristic features of the routes, will be found in the accom- 
Commission. 


g memorandum prepared by the x 
Pay e have the honor to be, with respect, your obedlent servants, 
ANDREW A. HUMPHREY! 


8. 
igadier- ? i .S. A., et 
Brigadier Generat 8 ean U Š Ar tte: 
Superintendent United States Coast Survey. 
Commodore and Chief of Bureau of Navigation. 

I was familiar with most of the officers making these surveys. 
In addition to their written reports they frequently described to 
me the great difficulties and hardships they experienced in get- 
ting through the jungles on the various routes. Their task was 
no easy one. It was the most difficult and arduous labor ever 
imposed upon officers of the Government, but the task was well 
performed, on foot, ing actual surveys; not in palace cars 
with Inxuriant lodgings, in palaces built with French money, or 
in social dinings and winings in the gorgeous saloons of Paris. 

The le of the United States, whether for good or evil, de- 
sire the Nicaragua Canal. They are satisfied with the reports 
made on that route. They are satisfied with the Ni route, 
more particularly because no adverse report has ever been made 
by any engineer of respectability. Even the Walker commission, 
with all its French surroundings and leanings, tell us that the 
Nicaragua route is perfectly practicable, and that there is no en- 
a g difficulty the like of which has not been overcome. 

eir doubts all re. to the construction of a canal on the route 
that they advise the United States to purchase for $40,000,000. 

I would not grieve over the $40,000,000 wasted if I did not be- 
lieve that the turning down of the Nicaragua route will delay, if 
not permanently prevent, the construction of any canal. 

Mr. G. GER. I will say to the Senator that if he will 
examine the platform of the last Republican convention he will 
notice that its recommendation is for an interoceanic canal. 

Mr. STEWART. Les; but I hope at that time the Republican 
convention was not anticipating Walker's report. 

Mr. ee Possibly they were anticipating what is 
going to 
Mr. STEWART. Yes; the Nicaragua Canal bill which has 
passed the House at two sessions may be sidetracked for the 
abandoned scheme of the French swindlers. Whenthe people of 
the United States ask for a canal on a feasible route in a delight- 
ful climate and country they may be given the opportunity to 
buy an impossible route with $40,000,000 in a climate as destruc- 
tive to human life as the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Wisconsin wishes to 
go on at the present time, it is rather immaterial to me whether 
I on this bill now or not 

. SPOONER. I yield with pleasure to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will speak very briefly, if at all. 

Mr. SPOONER. Ican speak at another time. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, for many years I have be- 
lieved that a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans was a commercial 3 and I have been 
equally impressed heretofore with the belief that the Nicaragua 
route was preferable toany other. That belief was strengthened 
when the ian Canal 5 ion. in its preliminary reports, 
favored Nicaragua, but when the same Commission, after a careful 
reconsideration and review of the case, including the amended 
offer of the New Panama Canal Company, expressed a preference 
for the Panama route, my views were sufficiently chan, to lead 
me to carefully investigate the matter, which I have done, with 
the result that I am now thoroughly of opinion that the Panama 
route is the one that ought to be selected. 

My impression is, Mr. President, that the pennie of New Hamp- 
shire haye reached the same conclusion, at least I infer so from 
letters received on that subject, three of which I will read, two 
of them being from accomplished engineers. 

The first letter is from Mr. E. R. Brown, president of the Straf- 
ford Savings Bank, of Dover, N. H. He is an educated gentle- 
man of large business experience, whose views are entitled to 
serious consideration. 

Mr. Brown says: 

STRAPFORD SAVINGS BANK, 
Dover, N. H., January 6. 1902. 

DEAR Sm: I sincerely hope tha i 
for the canal full — n. VVT 
reasons: It has fewer locks and requires less time in transit, and may be 
made a sea-level canal. The annual cost of maintenance is much less. It 
has good harbors. Itis an — — 355 on. ae are only a 2 — 
amoug many reasons w. 

— en main reason is that if the Fanon route is pelected there will never 


cut to trouble us, or at least for many while 


a seco! 
if the Nicaragua route is taken the Panama Canal will be completed re 
many years by some company or nation. 


ery truly, yours, 


Hon. JACOB H. GALLINGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
The next letter is from an old gentleman in the State of New 
Hampshire, Mr, Samuel Webber, of Charlestown, who in his 


E. R. BROWN. 
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early 2 was engaged in engineering projects. He is now 


retired from active service, and notwithstanding he is advanced 
in years he keeps abreast of the times and has taken great interest 
in the matter of an interoceanic canal. I give the part of his 
letter which refers to that project: 
CHARLESTOWN, N. H., June 9, 1902. 
My DEAR Dr. GALLINGER: I wrote you some two years since to “go 
slow“ on the isthmian canal, and the time is now coming fora move. From 
an engineer's view of the matter, I decidedly favor Panama. We can see 
retty plainly what is to be done there, but we can not see bottom on the 
icaragua project, and I think it would be as likely to cost four hundred 
millions as not. 
E Poe e o a oami at BOER on 5 agp 3 not half cone 
e one at Ochoa, on the Nicaragua ju om the repo: ou 
have sent me, and the shorter route ona less tame fn transit di 1 the cli- 
matic objections which are urged. Iam decidedly in favor of Mr. Hoar's bill, 
if the financial arrangements with the French and Colombian interestscan be 
made satisfactory and secure. I speak as a hydraulic engineer of some expe- 


rience. 
Yours, very truly, SAML. WEBBER. 


The third letter is from Prof. Robert Fletcher, who is the direc- 
tor of the Thayer School of Civil Engineering at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, a gentleman of remarkable attainments and of a very wide 
knowledge on matters of civil engineering. He says: 

HANOVER, N. H., January 7, 1902. 
Hon. J. H. GALLINGER, 


United States Senator from New Hampshire. . 

My DEAR SIR: Allow me to address you on a matter of large public inter- 
est, on which you will probably have to take action before long as a member 
of the Senate. Hoping that this may not appear im inent, it is proper to 
give the reason for venturing this expression of opinion. 

The question is that of the n canal. is pope to state that I 
have been a close student of this question for some fifteen years; that the 
late president of the Maritime Canal Company, Hon. Hiram Hitchcock, was 
a friend and fellow-townsman; that a number of graduates of this institu- 
tion were engaged for some years on the surveys prosecuted in Nicaragua 
by that company; that a lamented coll e was a member of ons of the 
9 which made a review of the plans of the aforesaid 
company; that I have carefully studied the reports of the various commis- 
sions that have investigated the Nicaragua Canal scheme, having received 
copies of the published atlases and documents from both sides, and that on 
the basis of t 5 investigation it appears to me that, as an engi- 
at proposition, the Nicaragua Canal scheme should receive little con- 
sideration, in view of the accomplished results and the favorable conditions 
and ibilities at Panama. 

It is easy to see by a careful perusal of the recent ropo of the last Com- 
mission that consideration of the engineering features alone would haye com- 
pelled a report in favor of ; but that political considerations, ques- 
tions of concessions, etc., rendered it inexpedient to allow questions of con- 
struction purely to determine the decision. Now, without assuming to be 
able to weigh these other considerations, it would appear that ultimately the 
question must be viewed in the light of common sense, and as to all conditions 
and contingencies from the engineering standpoint. N 

In view, then, of all the advantages and assured results ed at Panama, 
the reliable estimates for the future, based on perfected p. and the large 
amount of the world’s resources already sunk there, it would appear not 
much less than a stupendous folly to abandon all that and to 92 — at a new 

int on a route nearly four times as long, with higher summit levels, nearly 

ouble the amount of lockage, three times the amount of curvature, and a 
conf y much greater cost of operation ultimately, with problems of un- 
known magnitude to be worked out, involving probably unsuspected addi- 
tions to the cost. After weighing all these facts it would appear to an unpre- 
judiced observer that some way must be found to do away with all political 
and legal obstacles and ob, ons, and reduce the question to its lowest 
terms as a strictly eA Esri proposition. 2 
t me to say that this expression, which you may zus obtrusive, is 
not prompted by any poron or any interest whatsoever, but by the simple 
desire of an impartial student to see the great enterprise of peroni i 
continental barrier accomplished in the best way and along the line of least 
resistance. 


Your: respec $ 
pacai orale ROBERT FLETCHER, 
Director Thayer School of Civil Engineering. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to take the time of the Senate 
in discussing many matters connected with this subject which 
have already received careful attention by Senators on both sides 
of the A siete Suffice it for me to say that my investigations 
have fully persuaded me that there is much greater danger from 
earthquakes and volcanoes on the Nicaragua than on the Pan- 
ama route. A country that prints a picture of a volcano on its 
postage stamps must not find fault with us if we conclude that 
there is danger from seismic disturbances in that latitude. 

NICARAGUA MORE EXPENSIVE. 

Again, I am persuaded that the Nicaragua route will be much 
more expensive, including the cost of maintenance, than the 
Panama. If it be true, as the Commission asserts and as has 
been alleged over and over again in this debate, that it will cost 
$1,350,000 more annually to operate the Nicaragua than the 
Panama Canal, it follows that the real difference in cost in favor 
of Panama will be $72,500,000 instead of $5,000,000, an item that is 
certainly worth saving. 

GREATER CURVES ON NICARAGUA, 

That the curves on the Nicaragua are more numerous and 
troublesome than on the Panama route is admitted by all, and 
it is a very serious question whether the navigation of the Nica- 

Canal will be at all possible in the night. My investiga- 
tions on that point leave me in doubt, which no one seemed 
able to clear up. Mr. Morison, admittedly one of the leading 
engineers of the world, gives it as his opinion that night transit 
for large ships will not be possible on the Nicaragua line. 


THE QUESTION OF TIME. 

As to the matter of time, I do not find that the contention of 
the advocates of the Nicaragua route is sustained, even i 
that transit through both canals is placed on an equality; that is 
that no advan shall be claimed for Panama in the matter of 
night transit. e total length of the Nicaragua Canal, as shown 
by the report of the Isthmian Canal Commission, is 183.66 miles, 
and of the Panama Canal 49.99 miles. On the Nicaragua route 
ships will float in deep water on Lake Nicaragua for a distance of 
41.78 miles, and on the Panama route the same advantage will be 
had for a distance of 7 miles on Lake Bohio. This will leave 
141.88 miles of canal navigation on the Nicaragua line and 41.09 
miles on the Panama route. 

A careful calculation by experts gives the average time fora 
ship to pass through the Nicaragua Canal as sixty-four and one- 
half hours, and for the Panama Canal twenty-one hours, being 
forty-three and one-half hours in favor of Panama. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission gives the distance from the 
termini of the Panama route to New York and San Francisco, 
respectively, as 498 nautical miles in excess of that by the Nica- 
ragua route. 

A calculation will show that any steamer having a speed of 114 
miles per hour will cover that extra distance in the time gained 
by passing through the Panama Canal, and it is equally certain 
that Panama is the shorter route to New York and San Francisco 
for all steamers having a speed of over 114 knots. 

The distance between the Gulf ports and San Francisco to the 
termini of the Panama route is fixed by the Canal Commission as 
700 miles greater by Panama.than by Ni That means 
that a steamer will have to make 16.1 knots per hour to overcome 
the increased distance in the forty-three and one-half hours that 
Panama gains in the transit of the canal. 

It follows that from the North Pacific to New Orleans the Pan- 
ama route is longer for slow steamers, about the same for medium- 
speed steamers, and shorter for fast steamers. From the North 
Pacific to New York the Panama route is about the same for slow 
steamers; it has the advantage for medium-speed steamers and 
a décided advantage for fast steamers. From the South Pacific 
to New Orleans and New York the Panama route seems to have 
the 1 for all kinds of vessels. 

Thus it will be seen, Mr. President, that the bugbear as to the 
increased time of the Panama route vanishes when the additional 
time required to pass through the Nicaragua Canal is taken into 
account. 

HEALTH CONDITIONS. 

But, Mr. Presidert, I did not intend to go into a general dis- 
cussion of the subject, and will not do so, preferring to leave that 
to other Senators. My chief purpose in participating in the de- 
bate at all is to endeavor to point out that the allegations made 
against the Panama route on the point of unhealthfulness are not 
borne out by the record. I do not mean to say that the country 
which will be traversed by the proposed Panama Canal is a 
healthy country, but I do wish to be understood as saying that 
many of the statements made on that point in this debate are 
contradicted by testimony of the highest possible character. 

As an illustration of the extreme statements made, I will cite 
one that was repeated by the usually accurate Senator from Kan- 
sas, when speaking in behalf of the Nicaragua route, which was 
that every tie on the Panama Railroad represented a human life. 
That statement has done service for many years as an argument 
in behalf of the Nicaragua Canal, but evidently no one has taken 
the trouble to investigate its correctness. 

Why, Mr. President, the absurdity of the statement is found in 
the fact that if every laborer employed on that railroad had died, 
the number would have fallen 50 per cent short of the ties that 
were laid. So we will pass that by as a bit of extravagance that 
has gained credence because of its frequent repetition. 

The Senator from Alabama, in a lengthy speech delivered in 
this Chamber on the 17th of April last, devoted much time to a 
consideration of the climatic and health conditions of the Isthmus 
of Panama. He searched both ancient and modern history for 
material, and I am bound to confess that he presented quite an 
array of statements to sustain his contention. The Senator also 
has placed in the Recorp extracts from a book by Wolfred Nel- 
son, entitled Five Years at Panama,“ which extracts deal largely 
with the unhealthfulness of that country. 

The Senator from Alabama quoted Mr. Colné as saying that 
the sum of $680,000 was expended for medicine from 1881 to 1890. 
As the Senator has denounced with eloquence and vigor the rob- 
beries and frauds committed by those who expended the money 
of the old Panama Canal Company, I wonder he did not assume 
that very likely these figures were greatly in excess of the real 
expenditure for medicines. Certain it is, Mr. President, that if 
that amount of money was spent for medicine the unusual mor- 
tality can in be accounted for on other grounds than that of 
climatic conditions. 
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The Senator from Alabama also quoted from the testimony of 
General Abbot as to the large mortality among the Chinese 
coolies, but I note in the extract taken from General Abbot’s 
testimony that he says: 

The excessive death rate was due, doubtless, not only to the climate, but 


also to the conditions and to the various races that were tried. It was not 
then known that the heavy work should be done by negroes. I have noidea— 


Said General Abbot— 
that anything like the mortality then encountered will be repeated on any 
isthmian Ene. 


Commander Lucien Young’s deposition was also used by the 
Senator from Alabama. Commander Young was very emphatic 
in his condemnation of the health conditions of the Isthmus of 
Panama, and to fortify his position he declared that— 

So far as yellow fever is concerned, I would rather be in Havana than in 
Panama. 

I wonder that it did not occur to the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama, when he introduced that testimony into his speech 
of two months ago, to call attention to the fact that in a few 
months yellow fever was stamped out in Havana by simple meth- 
ods well known to the medical profession of the present day, 
which methods are as applicable to Panama or Colon as to Havana 
or any other city where yellow fever has heretofore found a habitat. 

The simple, plain truth is that the Panama Railroad was built 
and the construction of the Panama Canal commenced without 
any adequate means having been provided to safeguard the health 
of the people. The soil was disturbed and innumerable disease 

erms were thus set free, precisely as they will be if the Nicaragua 

anal shall be built; but it is safe to procio: that if either canal 
is constructed the health authorities of this country will see to it 
that every known scientific expedient is put in operation to pro- 
tect the workmen from contracting di , and that every pos- 
sible hygienic and sanitary law will be invoked in their behalf, 
and that means an entirely different condition of things from 
what prevailed when the Panama Railroad was constructed. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE STORY. 

Now, Mr. President, I propose to give the other side of the 
story, which has not, as yet, figured in this discussion. 

It has been my privilege to erp pee | know two men who spent 
many years on the Isthmus, and with whom I have frequently 
talked about the climatic and health conditions. Those men have 
frequently assured me that there is no more danger there from 
epidemic or contagious diseases than in any other tropical climate, 
and they asserted that there was very little danger, if proper pre- 
cautions were exercised. Sustaining this view, I chanced to see 
in the Washington Post a short time ago the following: 


stayed out in the 
they had done the 
in any other tropical country they wou pave died. tbe 

ow w. am talking about. 
and I know that the climate 


it will be found that a little care will be all that is 
necessary to protect workmen against the maladies peculiar to the Tropics. 

That seems to be testimony, which I commend to those 
we have found nothing but disease and death in the climate of 


anama. 

Indeed, Mr. President. this very day a citizen of New Hamp- 
shire who is thoroughly familiar with conditions on the Isthmus 
assured me that the soil along the line of the Panama Canal has 
almost entirely been removed, thus minimizing future dangers 
from disease necessarily engendered by soil disturbance, and the 
same gentleman assured me that there are 10,000 well-acclimated 
laborers immediately available for work on the canal—men who 
are practically immune to the climatic diseases of the Isthmus. 

Mr. President, medical men know that there will be sickness 
and death in the construction of an interoceanic canal no matter 
which route is adopted, but in my opinion there will be little dif- 
ference between Panama and Nicaragua. Ihave in my hand an 
interesting book entitled Notes on the Nicaragua Canal.“ by 
Henry Isaac Sheldon. It is an able plea for a canal by the Nica- 
ragua route, and every possible argument is presented in behalf 
of the author’s views, yet in an addenda to his book he is forced 
to modify his statements regarding climatic diseases as follows: 

Some objections have been offered to the views contained in the first edi- 
tion of this volume as to the favorable climatic conditions in Nicaragua 
which in fairness should now be mentioned. In discussing the subject with 
me, men of experience, conversant with the effects of excavation in Alabama 
and other Southern States, when extensive local construction was in progress, 
have insisted that it will be impossible to conduct canal construction in Cen- 
tral America without encountering a great deal of malarial fever. I give 
also the comments of Sir Leader Williams, made in London in July, 1897: 

“Your views about the health of the men when working in Nicaragua are 
too cheerful. Wherever earth has been made by decaying vegetation, and 
you turn that earth up to the sunlight, fever germs will escape, and you will 


have malaria. These germs hold their life 3 like the grains of 
wheat for centuries in the hands of the mummy in I had fever 
among the men when digging the Manchester Canal, and that was in the 
heart of England. Your engineers and your contrectors must expect sick- 
ness in the construction camps in Nicaragua, and suitable allowance for it 
should be made in all the tes and contracts.” 


Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama introduced some ex- 
tracts from the testimony of Gen. Henry L. Abbot, which I beg 
to supplement with other statements made by that same distin- 
guished gentleman. In his testimony before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interoceanic Canals, March 4, 1902, General Abbot said: 

There are two other subjects which I think are worthy of the attention of 


the committee—the health question and the river 
Nobody claims that the climate of Panama or of ay tropical region is 
conducive to health for natives of more northern climes, but the dangers and 


difficulties at Panama have been enormously exaggerated, and I thought it 
— be interesting for the committee to have some absolute statistics on 
which they could depend. When I was at the Isthmus I visited Dr. Lacroi- 
sade, who is the medical director of the new canal company hospital at 
Panama, an admirable hospital built on a high hill back of the city, with fins 
buildings, and with the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul as nurses. 

We saw Dr. Lacroisade and we got from him, in tabular form, a statement 
covering the whole subject. so far as the canal records go. These statistics 
are printed in France, but probably they are not known in this country, and 
I brought them and should like to make them a part of my testimony. 

These statistics begin in 1881, when the old company began the work, and 
extend from that time down to June 30, 1898, when Dr. Lacroisade made the 
report for us. Since that date I have taken the from the annual re- 
ports of the board of directors to the general meeting of the company, so that 
everything I offer is strictly official. * * * 


I ask unanimous consent to place the table in the Record with- 
out reading. It is a very interesting table and I trust Senators 
will examine it. 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the table will be printed in the Recorp. 

The table is as follows: 

Official health statistics of the Panama Canal. 


Percentage of disease. | Percentage of mortality. 


ective 


Year. ‘orce em- Diseases Diseases 
ployed. of due to Total. of due to | Total. 
Europe. | clima’ ‘urope. | climate 


1881 21.02 42.02 | 68.04 1.94 4.74] 6.68 
1882 . 18.85 | 47.64 | 66.49 2.21 4.89 | 6.60 
1883 - 23.24 | 42:62 | 65.86 2.20 4.46 | 6.66 
1884 - 27.58 | 36.95 | 64.57 2.58 4.08 | 6.66 
1885 - 11.98 | 49.14 | 61.07 1.78 3.79] 5.52 
1886 - 14.01 42.88 | 57.89 1.67 3.43 | 5.10 
E282 21.82 | 39.25 | 61.07 2.22 3.9 | 6.21 
3 12.17 40.40 | 52.63 1.81 2.54 4.85 
18.83 | 42.75 61.58 2.06 5.97 
W CCC. NR Sea 
. BT 
2.88 
. 2.05 2.94 
1806 - 2.08 2.92 
8 1.99 2.99 
First half 1898 1.98 2.80 
TTV S 09 2.7 7 
spare 5 2 
1000-1901 2.20 8 2.50 
2.16 | 05 | 282 i 


* About. 
>“ This year continues to show reduced disease and death rates, both cli 
matic and total.” 


Mr. GALLINGER. General Abbot continues: 


Dr. Lacroisade’s conclusions, after a residence of many years on the 
ae 833 1 a Ee 

“The Central American negroes, and especially those of the West Indies. 
resist its effects best, owing to their better endurance of the direct rays of 
the sun, to their relative immunity from malarial influences, and to their 
absolute immunity from the yellow fever. Hind Chinese, and native 
Africans suffer more and, en ed in hard work, yield readily to beriberi, 
of which they have brought the germs. Europeans can the climato 
on Mp i rer E niet eon eign vi aca nage pe labor.” bes 

5 officers and agents sent by the old compan tween January 1, 
1881, and August 31, 1885. and thus exposed to 9 conditions, 40 dled. 
indicating a percent: per annum of 7.20. Of the 89 agents sent by the new 
company in the first three and a half years only 3 died.” He attributes the 
undoubted improvement of health on the Isthmus to better accommoda- 
tions of the laborers, to better drainage, and especially to the fact that the 
excavations have reached a level below the poisonous emanations of decay- 


ing organic matter, The period of serious sickness always to be ex 
at the beginning of extensive excavations in tropical regions has y 
been d at Panama. 


“The logical deduction from these facts and figures is that the excessive 
mortality due to disturbing virgin soil in the Topica remains to be en- 
countered in Nicaragua, but has been gone through with at Panama, and we 
may now assume that a normal state of health will prevail there if proper 
sanitary regulations are enforced. Tho following figures from a recent offi- 
cial report of Major Gorgas, M. D.. upon the health of Havana sustains this 
view. The average death rete for cleven years was 48 per thousand: the 
maximum was, in 1897, 106 ina thousand. The minimum was in 1900, when 
21 per thousand died. During 1f01, 19.56 per thousand died, which the Doctor 
Says ‘compares very favorably with loading civilized countries.“ 

_I wish to add that it does compare very favorably with leading 
civilized countries. I find that in the District of Columbia for 
the ten years from 1892 to 1901, inclusive, the death rate was 


+ 
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21.83. The highest was 24.74 and the lowest 19.48. Let in Ha- 

vana, where in 1897 there was a death rate of 106 in a thousand, 

after modern methods were employed to get gre of conditions 
malarial diseases 


that give rise to infectious and percentage 
ran down to 19.58, or equal to the lowest death in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the past ten years. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna] interrogated General 
Abbot as follows: 


I understand that 
these figures and these data, that in th the construction of of the Nicaragua 
ou would have to go through prett wach te same conditions, in the turn- 
Jng up of t malarial diseases will 


work in ace 

extensively which did not exist before are likely to be developed. 

remember = well in the early days when Illinois was considered a — 
for c 2 fevers. 


railroad. 
Railroad bar gr —.— a letter from the second 55 of the 
ines sae mpi 8 32 1 8 bar tare ded 
Cer din say ion cn es „ — — we fin 


we 9 a monthly ay of 266 men u; our gold roll, a or 
7 divided. a th the whi 


eign, about opan as to color, and that ve white employees 
from ne Uni Neat tates, resident on the Isthmus during the last five years, 
there have been 12 deaths ous causes; none, however, from yellow 


per . Drake further writes: 
ve an every monthly. silver pay roll of 1, he men, mostly 
in constant service, W as the time is divided into half days, 
from a force of fully 2 2,500 1 During the same . — of five 
has no serious epidemic in this force, or abnormal mo 
among this force there are always patients in the com 's hospita ray ac- 
count of disease or accident numbe: from 5 to 20, bu there are no records 
in this office as to the exact number of deaths.” 


It is interesting to note that in November, 1898, almost four 
5 prior to the date of this testimony, General Abbot con- 
buted an article to the Forum, from w. ich I will read a para- 


graph or two: 
the personnel formerly caused trouble, coolies and other 
races not well suited to hard labor — a tropical sun being perienged. 
This matter wen carefully investigated during th 5 pepetan 
matter was v e, m 
3 3 “gs eae Pipe, pro Panama Raliroad 


colored, 
7s drawn 
2 8 


the 8 of Charity, actin, obtained. 


tng from the Sim ate have been much exaggerated. The sur- 
— a in char; Hee otf the hospital, Dr. 5 who bas A aet on the Isth- 
mus since ting full statistics 


coverin tne sick reports for 

rers under employ- 
ment, sa; 
iin ogee 
from 


months, from after v ht 
ra 5 rom Ma dea se 


ths 
Thus it BAe saree nrn idemic on the Isth- 
the oth . an verti, 


us. er e ep la, typhoid fever, 
diphthe etc., the Isthm o that ite be sumone entirely exempt. 3 
© for g wo may on life on the Isthmus scarcel 


incurs m 
elsewhere, even for Europeans who, after the Packs ot. of the 
resist the climate best. Residence here would 
aana Pore it not for a constant feeling of ere | ta 
ess due to a tempera’ always high and an atmosp! 
with moisture.” 
There appears, therefore, to be no danger— 


Says General Abbot— 
of serious mortality in the construction of the canal, if due care be taken to 
benefit by past experience in selecting the laborers. 

I find in the report of the minority certain conclusions reached 
by them from the testimony taken before the committee, a para- 
graph or two of which I will read: 

As to the com tive healthfulness of the regions tra 
os in favor of the Panama. Ti reed 
5 ee CFC 
hours; the country is open and occupied by man, and the worst conditions 


of construction are now over. The enormous loss of life on the Panama line 
occurred at a time twen . of canal construction, 


but continuous work and the natural o nature have made the 
conditions quite free from former pe 8 ow reasonably safe under 
proper 88 conditions. The hospital service of the Canal was 
extra v tly compl but furnishes unparalleled conveniences and service 

of this c ter. nited States, however, will now get the benefit of 
this lavish but humane use of money. + with ths thes > 

mortality records of the com are kepi 0 accuracy o: 
a government service, and in the 1 ial General 
Abbot itis conclusively shown ‘sth, 
musare 4 e e safe and not at all 
on 


or 


Senator HANNA Naos consideration has been 
ive localities. Itis 3 and I presume 
the Panama route there 


ven to the health of the 
time of the construction of - 


sickness from feyer and from other ao along the route of the Panama 
Canal. Has that been tha 


Admiral WAL 
healthy in the aan was a great loss of “life fi in building tho 
moe and wet hey fi 2 55 yos to work on the there was a piran 
a tee material, from which the sickness is 
posed to some, been largely removed, and of inte years It has been as 
thy there as any where in a tropical country. 
Pico inns — Is 3 not likely arc = io 5 on the tex tow peg 
nal, working a large force, turning up the surface o soil, am dredg- 
, that malarial conditions conducive to fevers would arise? 
‘Admiral WALKER. Certainly. As it stands to-day Nicaragua isa healthier 
route, because there is — work of that kind being one and ve 


few people 

to get sick, but wane 1 u get to turning up the ground there be sickness 
there. sa ere would Toon ywhere, 

NOBLE, As far Gas conditions are concerned—that + resent 

BK, conditions—I th the advantage is altogether in favor of Nicara- 


ad 
5 is undertaken on either route the conditions will be 
favorable, owing to the stirring up of the mud in the swamps and the 
ap 958 soil Soil any ners n will increase the sickness beyond a doubt. 

Senator icaragua route? 

Mr. eg: cree ea I wish to state that 
when extensive work: was the Lhe n ae for the water 
would of New York some years ago—a y health situation, one 

ee was a great deal of — 8 it had not been 


baa ge ond ‘think shat as the unfavorable oe 8 the sona 
tion would be greate: 9 Daraus iha in Panama, and t the 
new co ns tam not Mas any means cer- 
think the advantage =e still be with N. 
Mr. Morrson, I think ee at Panama aro very i 


place. It has been 
say that thereis not a water pi 
of has had so 


good water. _ There is 


some of whom were ick very little. 
3 ys very little eh of the 


among them. 
. E Aap laces in 
United States. 7 


Senator TADI How would it be when you commenced your digging and 
stirring ore gg ig, anne yg vegetation. 

Colonel Hats. ales aate 
ag hg conditions. Iam Inclined to 


so far as hygienic considerations are Concerted: and so far as the 
8 of sanitary conditions are concerned the, advantages are with 


The CHAIRMAN. Wel according to testimony here, is a ver 
much more 9 climate tn 8 TAREN x 


Mr. BURR. Ido net 8 op Nee 

The CHAIRMAN. taking the facts as they exist—not 9 but 
the facts as reap we have- did you come to the conclusion 
that N was more unhealthy than Panama?’ 


Mr. BURR. No; aoe . — 13 there is any difference between 
them that is se: is at Panama a great deal of sickness at the 


3 many 


sion 
There is — 


oh Aan tape geht ar to be carat 


population at 3 i 1 e e 


there Be 1 business, 


tle place of 
lake tong afew people. © 
has a small populatio: Pepe the t perhaps 300 le at each one of 
those places would probably cover all the bitants. Outside of that there 
thing in the way of ere have bee on the whole route from the Caribbean 


lonally, and 
nt Folk from the outside world. 


Sta 8 are AD panow fever, or something j 
I Dereye t a action force of laborers were ey upon the Nica: 
t into that country 

Panama, there would be prac- 
— — the same ee to at one piece as in the other. At is 

malty. malarial, 3 The death rate of Nicaragua, so far as any- 
kedy con — 29 Piek. in ut it, at 8 and other Nicaraguan towns, 
33 In fact, Dr dson himself had to move out of the 

here he was 1 with his family, up into the suburbs 

cant baat mad Cordat to save himself from 
Colonel Ernst. The healthf 


cautions. I think it is a 
there, with a police hac 1 to enforce the rules, and to ee a oe 
ako a 


water suppl pand tak t the sanita: recautions that are necessary 
those > They are path unhealthy; there is no doubt 
about that. 

I find likewise in the testimon 


ny given before the committee that 
Mr. Edward A. Drake and Mr. les Paine gave some interesting 
facts. They have been in charge of construction work on the 
Isthmus fo many years. Mr. Drake said: 


We havea gold pay roll anda pad payroll. The gola 


pay roll represents 
the employees who are selected here and sent down 


e, who reside there, 
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a total of gold pa 


I will pause, Ar. President, to say that a death rate of 12 out 
of a total of 338 in the period of five years is a remarkably small 
death rate for any city in the United States. 

ook MORGAN. at was only on the gold pay roll, though. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but it is a remarkably low death 
rate for any class of people anywhere. Mr. Drake, who was a 
responsible man, testifies that it is a fact. 


Mr. Parse. Those are on the gold pay roll? 

The CHAIRMAN. And how about the diver pay roll? 

Mr. DRAKE. The silver pay roll represents the natives. There are 338 on 
the gold pay roll, and among thean w we have had 12 deaths in the last five 
years, and only part of these due to climatic causes. 

The CHAIRMAN. How about the silver pay roll? 

Mr. DRAKE. The silver pay roll is made up of natives. There are 1,387 of 
— It is made up . le who live in the Tropics, and 

e are y ave xapi na m diseases due to the climate. 
What is the | rtion of death among them? 


8 3 record. 9 ed to us. 
Mr. PAINE. There have been no epidemics Mater Rave Dee here. 
Mr. DRAKE. F with the railroad for fourteen years, 


yg ny Gare that time we have had no epidemics. 
You have kept no record of deaths on the silver pay roll 


Ar DRAKE. The silver roll are natives. It would be ve thors, 
tics of the towns there. 1 — is 3 to obtain, but the —— Pai em- 
ploy them and discharge them, and there is a constant coming 

I Gos further along in ‘the testimony that the 3 qa 
Mr. Paine 


Have statement of the health of your SALOON the railroad em- 
Lg agg para sated the 8 the day laborers? 
e have no health to any of our silver 


5 that i . the men who are paid in fay Mg in the Samii and Jamai- 
have there, 5 as are in o ital. We have a 
report ev. week showing the condition of the hospital, and we 
haye from to six or seven black men in the lower ward. 
The CHAIRMAN. They are the silver men? = 
Mr. PAINE. They are the black men. 
The gh ig SE The silver men are on your silver roll? 


Be Rogie T y laborers? 


Mr. DRAKE. Onet three h eight. 

Mr. PAINE. Those are the days’ . ously for a month. 
That would mean one-half more men rien are reels em 3 that is, they 
only work about half time, less than half prot — the Jamaicans 


average. We have e force of 300 men time Iehor and are 
none of them in the and there areas MAAT as ive TODON 
Ido not remember any instance where there were more. 


Again, Senator KITTREDGE asked Mr. . 


yellow fever among our men, hg ees, or among 
8 except one, and was sa doubefal y case. He was our t 
at La Boca Beers. He had had yellow fever 
and he said that he did not have it at this time, but his p! — 
it yellow fever, seemingly use it was convenient. tis the only case 


I have ever known among our emp 


The engineer in chief of the Panama Canal Company condensed 
much truth in a few words when he said in a recent publication: 


The — Sho Nicararus Canal, which will last a day and a 
half if na tion is ible durin; A ERIE Hine MUA AN co: 
Harrigan oe oe toon ible), an ch will last ys if Derigation 


is really impossible a ae neh Se ‘will ji pring 1 TS pant — ow into contact 
with the land, and this ships and 
shore of different diseases, . ox smallpox, cholera, pow tg etc. 
The tio qua uarantine, etc., cause o £ deten: 
tion that would n ve in a short canal like that of Patan ont 
can be tra between sunrise and sunset. 
Mr. President, nothing has come to my attention which so com- 
33 demolishes the statements of those who have been trying 
eit a appear ihs t Panama is a pest hole and Nicaragua a 
meer climate as an article in the Medical News of January 
4, 1902, from the pen of George A. Soper, Ph. D., of New York 
City. Dr. Soper is known among scientists as a man of remark- 
able attainments, and his views on questions of sani science 
carry great weight. Dr. Soper’s article is somewhat long, but 
its importance will be a sufficient excuse for placing it entire 


e RECORD. 
Mr. MORGAN. Has the Senator seen the reply of Dr. Stub- 


bert, who was the surgeon of the Maritime Company, to 
that article? * 
Mr. GALLINGER. I will say that I have not. 


Mr. MORGAN. It is a very powerful refutation of it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish it might have been furnished to 
me. I know Dr. Soper very well by as hag ges Bo stand 
very high among the scientists of the country. He has 
tion to sustain, and he has given the country the benefit OF this this 
article which has had VOT iat weight on my mind on the ques- 
tion of the relative healt ess of Panama and Nicaragua. Dr. 
Soper does not make extravagant claims for Panama, but he 
seems to have given due weight to every available fact connected 


with the subject, and his conclusions are a complete refutation 
of many assertions made in this debate. 

Iwil not read the entire article, but will ask permission to 
2 it in the Recorp. I hope Senators will read it. It will be 
seen from it that Dr. Soper finds very little difference in the rela- 
tive healthfulness Fes e two proposed routes, the advantage, 
however, being with 


SANITARY ASPECTS OF THE PANAMA AND NICARAGUA CANALS. 


[By George 3 
The Isthmian Canal Commission, a ap June Pom 1899, to investigate 
ous projects for constructing a 
uae are s submitted their repo: 
stands before the 


it is of “sehr ge m a disinterested standpoint into the 
W. make es or health in the countries and along the routes 
which are under co: 5 

Upon the question o. n, pèrsons aro are ty from, disabling diseases 
rests the prob of ae and all of tite canal will that the 3 diffi- 
culty to te N in he construction —_ 125 e canal the procure- 
ment of an adeq aren of their 
health and effici -i of this 2 fact, it 75 a curious that the ex- 
haustive report of 10 Inte Cena, 


mmission should not have discussed 
re of 263 


description of the American — American 
Isthmus in m 7 — extends 
from ty th to of longitude and from 
the eighth to the prongs Mie nth parallel o of latitude. The ode ge of lati- 
tade nearly while the 
eleventh parallel cuts that of N 
5 of the Isthmus is from southeast to northwest, the 
first 600 miles to the comparatively small in width. It varies 
from a minimum of barely 30 miles to a maximum of 120 miles. land 
is of volcanic and consists of mountain hich unite the Andes 
on the south ee ee 8 
border of the United States. Below the mountains are ew | t- 
en Sc ly ele- 


Since th 
made to col 
as inferior in the social seale, of a 


of the tissues, of the blood, extra 
Stomach, and with» 


decomposing organic matters prevail 

everywhere, and their deleterious effects, considered not as agencies of spe- 
cific diseases, but more ly as unwholesome are evident. 

The ph: often observed in the 1 

Isthmus. The amount of W. es in the air lessens 

eva) tion from the skin and lungs, and this con with the continuous 

heat, its, and in disorders 


perspiration, reduction in saliva, gastric and pan- 


conditions along the Panama route.—At Panama the seasons are di- 

vided into two tolerably well-defined e dry or winter and the d wet 
timum heat, the humidity and efiuvia from m maxi- 

and swamps reaches its grea’ = 


test 
For 55 Sond ok the titan a CINIS tare Crocs fha wok thend and north 
west, 85 per cent of the time from the southeast and southwest. 


was 79.5° F., with a monthly maximum of 90.9°, w. Jan à 
a y minimum 4°. Lae wees Fecored for the same mon 
the tiny season the ture 27 any month 


in Octo tober, with a record of UL . T F. Then 


occurred perature 
for any month of the year was 66.9° F., for August. PRN 
The hourly 


variation in temperature is greatest d the dry seaso: 
when the a hye Nag be SE between 4 p.m. vag te m. each day, 
In the rainy season this difference is 5° F. 
The h en n EE War On AD AT eEneO DE DOr Cant during the 
season 8 limited data 
are available humidity, but bag the probability is that it is v: — — 
at most points on the ms. county 
s the influence of ——j the te . — sof the water of the 
Atlantic Ocean and that e Pacific is interestin: of the Pan- 
ama Canal the temperature Giterence of 1° Fin Boni mbe higher than the 
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Asa result of fifteen years’ records at Colon, the annual 


itation in 
inches which was measured reached a maximum of 154.89, with a minimum of 
116.36 and a mean of 190.20. Rainfall records for four years at Panama show 
a maximum of 84.73 erg minimum of 45.59 inches, and an avı of 

ebra the records for three years showed the 


congestive fevers, and Chagres fever are not uncommon. According to Bue! 
the most sickly pas is September, October, and November, during Paeh 
time dysentery is ve h degree of bilious fever which, 


e natives; 
the interim suffer from the d 
In March, April, and Ma 
mon at the end of the 


In the contracts let 1 Ss old Panama Canal Company the latter was 
compelled to supply the labor. The total population of Panama was esti- 
mated at not above 150,000, and as many thousand workmen were uired 
for the work upon the canal, it was n to import labor from abroad. 
In the effort to supply the demand, many laborers were brought from the 
island of Jamaica, but of these many soon fell sick and died, and a large 
number of the remainder left the work to escape a ilar fate. Other 
workmen came from Cartagena, the British Antilles, and the Lower Missis- 
sippi Valley. Of all the labor employed, the most hardy 3 regards 
abi to endure hardship and resist „were a tribe of Indians from 
the Magdalona River. 

The sickness and loss of life am the men en, at work upon the 
canal has been variously stated. Davidson declares t of a force of 7,000 
men, the company reckoned that about 1,000 men were always in hospital. 
From other sources we learn that the sickness and death rate among the 
laborers were very high. In Panama and its vicinity 37 en out of less 
than 100 are said to have died during the months of March and vay aie 1882. 
An observer declares “there was not a single French e rwho been 
able to attend to the work beyond one year and a half, although the contract 
called for two.“ In September, 1884, it is said the canal 8 buried 654 
officers and men. There were many sanitary abuses when the canal work 
was first begun, and the method of charging the contractors for the care of 
the men in hospital no doubt caused the laborers to be kept at work when 

should have been under medical care. 
French authorities, do not 


e which have 


ich pre 
work on the canal was under way, 65 officers and 800 men died 056 disease. 
by him between the 


from remittent fever wi ous, gastric, or 8 com 


Be 

half the force was on the sick list or enfeebled by sickness already sustained. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the Panama Ra Com- 

y, which has had fifty years' experience, along the line of the Panama 

grants to its white employees from the United States two months’ va- 
cation every year. 

The route of the Panama Canal follows low-lying valleys from the Atlantic 


which a deep excavation must be cut. It is 
laborers would have to occupy the position for eight years. Next in impor- 
tance are excavations and other work between Culebra and the Pacific. 
There is a considerable diversity in the engineering 8 connected 

32333330ͤĩò] ?44 E TOS EE EO DOMI RONE 
w e ve on e ics, aboun g 
most of the line. Tothe cost of construction the Isthmian Canal Commission 
has added 20 per cent to cover . sanitation, and general 
contingencies. The same 8 has m allowed for the Nicaragua 
reute. How much would be devoted to sanitation is not stated. 

Health conditions along the Nicaragua route.—Some 280 miles north of the 
Atlantic entrance to the proposed Panama Canal is the city of Greytown, 
the eastern terminus of the projected route of the Nicaragua Canal. Topo- 
graphically, the country traversed by the line of the Nicaragua Canal con- 
sists of a + central, basin-like depression, inclosed by coastal mountain 
ranges, whose peaks occasionally at a height of from 5,000 to 7,000 feet. 
The Central Basin is occupied by two great es, the waters of which flow 
eastward through valleys which open ally to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The central depressibn descends to the Pacific through a short and narrow 
valley in the western coast range. The route is marked by swamps, ae 
and river bottoms heavily overgrown with rank tropical vegetation. far 
the a. share of the estimated cost of constructing the Nicaragua Canal 

to that part of the line which lies east of the lakes. Here are lo- 


— —5 uniform throughout the year, The report of the Isthmian 
mission 5 
w0 F. Th 


slo 


eastern „but m the region of Lake Nicaragua and on the west coast 
there is a 


stinct dry season from about the Ist of December to the middle 


of May, during which rain seidom falls. During the dry season the prevail- 
ing winds blow from the Atlantic coast and the moisture contain 


in the 


— is precipitated before it reaches the central and western water- 


The rainfall at the Atlantic end of the Nicaragua Canal route is the heaviest 
yet recorded for the American continent. The annual rainfall at Greytown 
averages 260-270 inches and has twice reached nearly 800 inches. Points at 
which rainfall was noted in 1900 were: adel de ey tess inches; Ochoa, 
158.88 inches, and Fort San Carlos, 89.84 inches. In 1 the rainfall at San 
Juan (Greytown) was 201.64 inches; Ochoa, 170.f4 inches, and Brito, the Pa- 
cific terminal, 94.88 inches. The heaviest recorded fall of rain in a short 

riod occurred at Lake Silico, November 4, 1899, when 10.5inches fell in six 

ours, an average of 11 inches pee hour. On the same date 12.48 inches of 
rain fell in twenty-four hours at Greytown. A fall of four or more inches 
per day is not uncommon. 

It is the testimony of disinterested observers that both coasts of Nicaragua 
are malarious, with a considerable amount of suffering from malarial cachexia 
and enlargement of the spleen. Dysentery is one of the severe diseases of 
the orn A PF lawn of fever of the pernicious type has been noted, 

rticular’ e western portion of the country. The fever is generally 

patic, and jaundice and hematemesis are usually present. The mortality 
from pernicious fever is very high. As this disease carries so many of the 
c ristic sym: of yellow fever, Stitt declares that able physicians 
frequently pronounce the two diseases to be identical. 

Among the diseases not epidemic but prevalent, may be mentioned those 
of an enteric nature, affections of the liver, such as hyperemia and tropical 
a intermittent and remittent fevers, and monary 0818. 
The climate of the lake region is said to be ly unfavorable to per- 
sons suffering from . — The yearly reports made by the me 
Canal Company of Nica to the Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States, convey the imp: on that the health of the employees engaged 
the canal construction was satisfactory. About 1} per cent of those actually 
in hospital died, including the patients who were ad mitted for the treatment 
of dental injuries. About 51 cent of all cases of sickness were fevers; 
there were no deaths from enteric and only two-thirds of 1 per cent 
of the cases in hospital died of diseases con d in the country. 

Commenting upon the records of the Maritime Canal Company, the Isth- 
mian Canal Co ion of 1899-1901 observes that These opera 8 
ever, were of a preliminary character, cupio but a ted num of 
men. It is probable that when 10,000 or 20; men are assembled, and the 
rank soil is gr, Bata up over a widely developed line of works, the ex 
rience will be ‘erent.’ There is very little impartial or antagonistic criti- 
cism available concerning the health conditions which obtained at the works 
of the Maritime Canal Company, for very little attention has been given to 
this project — lacs Americans who have long been prejudiced in its favor. 

Comparison be n the Panama and Nicaragua routes.—A comparison of 
the conditions which make for and against health along the propored lines 
of the Panama and Nicaragua canals may be summed up conveniently under 
ba two following heads: 


8 ich route would probably be freer from disease during the work of 
construction? 

II. Which canal would be more favorable to health after it was built? 

In discussing these topics it will be convenient to note some of the most 
unfavorable conditions common to both routes and suggest very briefly 
ca by which the rates of sickness and death may be kept as low as prac- 

cable. 

I. Health conditions during construction.—The greatest difference in cli- 
mate between the lines of the Panama and seth Saw canals is in rainfall. 
Panama has a dry season of four months with a rainy season of eight. No 
rain at all falls during the winter months, and in the rainy season the precip- 
itation occurs 3 as heavy showers which come on in the afternoon. 

On most of the Nicaragua line, particularly at the site of the t dam 
and about G: Town, rain falls throughout the year. Theimm te effect 
of the constant rain in Nicaragua is to keep laborers and others oe erg to 
the elements in a drenched condition. Wetclothes taken off at nightare put 
on damp the next morning, and worn so through the day. Sleeping gar- 
ments removed after a night’s rest are placed in rubber receptacles so 
they ay be dry at night. The effect upon health of this constant wetting 
may be ed. It is not reasonable that the human system should be 
stand the debilitating effects which the wet apparel produces. 
Diseases of the respiratory organs, rheumatism,and fevers are consequently 
invited by the climatic conditions which occur between the lakes and the At- 
lantic terminus of the N Canal. The western part of the route a 
pears to be very similar to the Panama country so far as climate is conce: 

The range of temperature, so far as the records at hand indicate, is some- 
what greater at Nicaragua than at Panama. Daily changes of temperature, 
however, do not seem to be quite so marked. The humidity is higher, an 
the soil, by reason of a r length of low 2 territory along the 
Nicaragua line, makes the northern route less acceptable than the Panama 
Canal would be from this standpoint of health. 

There is little difference in the nature of the diseases which are indigenous 
to the countries along the two routes. The history of the Panama 1 
country is a black one, but in considering the records of sickness along this 
route, it must be remembered that grave sanitary errors were committed 
from the beginning, and that unfavorable accounts, arising probably in some 
eases from commercial and national prejudices, have been collecting for a 
long time. The situation is very different with respect to Nicaragua. The 
country is comparatively new, and no such 8 its reputation has oc- 
curred. If it is said that but little disease can be charged against Nicara, 
toa reason is probably because little experience of any d has been 

ere. 

From the evidence at hand it is inferred that dysentery, mala: and 
other fevers are as much at home under the conditions of climate and soil 
which exist at Nicaragua as they are at Panama, and thatsmallpox and many 
minor tropical diseases are probably endemicin both countries. Theclimate 
in each case predisposes the native and foreigner to sickness and favors the 
p of the worst diseases which may be brought into tbe country. 

e ordinary habits of the natives and visitors who stay any length of time 
on the Isthmus are not calculated to increase bodily vigor and natural resist- 
ance to disease. Carelessness to exposure, indifference to obvious dangers of 
diet, lack of proper attention to 1 and a strong appetite 
for spiritugus liquors are conditions Which render the people of the Is us 


especiall e = 

* the precedent established by the Suez Canal enterprise and 
adopted by the promoters of the Panama and Nicaragua canals, a depart- 
ment of health will in all likelihood be organized. The work which will 
naturally come before this sanitary organization will include the procuring 
and protection of pure-water 8110 and the prompt and permanent dis- 
— — of the daily wastes, which will occur among the thousands of labor- 
ers who will be gathered together in camps and settlements. The housing 
and provisioning of the men will no doubt form a division of the work, as 
will be the tion of their hours and habits of toiland recreation. Med- 
ical inspections will be required in order to detect the presence of diseases and 
insanitary conditions, and hospitals, with branches along the line, will be 
necessary to care for those who will inevitably suffer from accident and sick- 
ness. If an arrangement can be made by which the physical condition of the 
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laborers is examined, and perhaps vaccination practiced, before they are al- 
lowed to embark from their home ports for the works, the subsequent labor 
of the arcane f organization will be greatly lightened. 

The type of physique which has n found most able to resist the un- 
healthful conditions of the climate of the Isthmus closely approaches the best 
types already found there and in the neighboring islands and on the Gulf 
coast of the United States. The foreigner least susceptible to disease in 
these tropical countries is a man of medium stature, square frame, dark 
complexion, thick skin, and mature age. 3 

. Health conditions after completion of the canal.—The health conditions 
which are likely to obtain at the canal after its completion are worthy of 
consideration, since a ulation will probably gather along the route 
and an immense amount of traffic will pass through the gross waterway. 
Tributary to the Ni route there is a naturally rich and extensive 
country which would be opened up to traffic. On the line of the Pana: 
waterway the country is rug; sparsely settled, and much less productive. 
At the present time the population along the Nicaragua route is be — and 
cities near its terminals are not yet built. At Panama a ra which has 
been established for fifty years nearly parallels the line of the canal. Two 
well-established cities are situated at the ends of this route. 

After the canal is built, infectious diseases will almost Havr be brought 
to the people of the Isthmus by the large amount of traffic which will result. 
Vessels wil come from the cholera centers of Hongkong, Calcutta, Bombay. 
Madras, Singapore, and the Straits Settlements; from the pasne foci o 
China, India, and Japan, and from the yellow-fever ports of Brazil, Mexico, 
and those islands of the West Indies which lie between 61° and 85° west lon- 


g the two routes across the Isthmus from this standpoint, it is 
t the Panama a very marked advantage over the line 
tis much shorter. Ships in transit 
from ocean Cora Dema Panama Ca: 
hours, while by the Nicaragua Canal thirty- hours would be consumed. 
It may be urged that communication with the land in either case could be 
avoided, and that an efficient sanitary police could effectually protect the 
people and shipping tlm A communica: . 
nfortunately, further thought shows that this would be a difficult mat- 
ter. The temptation for sailors and others to seek the relaxation of a few 
hours on shore in the middle of a long voy: and under conditions of a pe- 
culiarly alluring nature while the ships are slowly ng through the locks 
and narrow reaches of the canal is not to be denied. If to this temptation is 
added the certainty of being able to overtake vessels by railway after a 
night’s debauch it is not clear how the Isthmus can ce: y be prevented 
from ming a focus of as well as a focus of trade. 

It is extremely important that this great highway of commerce should be 
kept entirely free of epidemics of infectious for the burdens which 
would be put upon shipping in the event, for example, of cholera beco: 

the canal T..... He ee uk Aan at 
1 — short cut phe —_ 55 ooon UH nor would the! wd 3 
er cargo at a hea! relieve her from suspicion o! 
¥ if the 388 officers of any healthy cii would 
admit to prague & vessel which had & day and a half in an infected 
country, whether the original ports of departure of that ship had been in a 
healthy condition or not. . 

Another effect which the opening of the canal is liable to have upon 

blic health will be that due to the improved chances of ca: g disease 

tween ports which will be brought nearer together by the canal. The 
southern ports of the United States and the Pacific coast will be brought in 
much closer contact with the unhealthy cities of South America and the 
East by the opening of a transisthmian canal. The obvious remedy here is 
the cleaning up of these unhealthy centers; but meanwhile the peer g — 
condition of many of the ports of trade, both in the United States and Sout! 
America, makes the danger dependent upon a closer and more extensive 
traflic among them. 


ma 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 
The ee conclusions reached in the foregoing inquiry may beconven- 


iently brou; together in the following categorical order: 
1. Both the Panama and Nicaragua routes pass through a country which 
is extremely unfavorable to health. A 
2. The climate of Nicaragua and Panama differ chiefly with to 
un- 


rainfa hans eee e on the Panama route being distinctly the 
P hy, and the nature of the engineeri 
. Considerations of soil, p e na 0 eo ee: 
work to be done are in favor 1g she hy Fewer men would be 5 
they would be concentrated, and hence their health could be more easily 


rotected. 
5 4. There is practically no difference in the nature of the diseases to be 
anticipated, nor in the precautions to be taken to protect health in either 
case, 


5. After construction the difficulty of controlling health conditions along 
the line would be greater on the Nicaragua route. 

6. The shorter Panama route would cause passing vessels to be exposed to 
the possibilities of infection for a much briefer interval. The danger of 
communicating diseases to and from the Isthmus is fairly represented by 
the difference in time which it would take ships to pass from ocean to ocean 
by the tworontes. 

7. The likelihood of the canal becoming a disease focus, thus interfering 
with commerce, by requiring all healthy ports to 1 against ships 
passing the Isthmus, is much greater in the case of Nicaragua than Panama. 

8. Altho h the Panama health records are much darkened b bary 
losses of life disease, this is not to be construed as evidence of the 
ence of conditions favoring a greater immunity from sickness along the 
Nicaragua line. More lives have been lost at because more lives 
have been unnecessarily ex . The experience of Panama is to be taken 
as a warning of conditions which are liable to be repeated on either route. 

9. Whichever canal is selected extraordinary care will be Hee Saha to 
maintain satisfactory health conditions during construction and after com- 
pletion of the work. 

10. Plans and preparations in detail for the organization of an efficient 
sanitary and medica a ata eoon be made as early as possible, so that 
the measures necessary for the prevention of disease may be carried on in 
harmony with the engineering projects. 
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Now, Mr. President, on this matter of health conditions in 
Panama and Nicaragua I have only to add that the United States 
Government is fully equipped with a service that will care for 
these malarial and infectious diseases wherever they exist under 
our control. We have stamped out yellow fever in Santiago de 
Cuba. We have stamped out yellow fever in Havana, a city that 
one of the witnesses of the Senator from Alabama pone as be- 
ing as bad as Panama. We have stamped out these epidemics 
wherever they have prevailed in our own country; and in my 
opinion we are fully pre if we construct a canal either along 
the Nicaragua or the route, to stamp out the diseases 
which proved so disastrous to human life when the Panama Rail- 
road was constructed, at which time all the laws of life and health 
were absolutely disregarded. 

INTERESTING STATISTICS, 

Mr. President, in connection with this subject it is interesting 
to recall the fact that in former years, before it was thought nec- 
essary to have clean streets, sewerage, pure water, and effi- 
cient medical supervision, fearful epidemics of yellow fever and 
cholera were not unknown to Northern cities. 

In 1699 yellow fever raged in Philadelphia, and again in 1762. 
4 In 1793 5,000 deaths occurred in Pennsylvania from yellow 

‘ever. 

In 1792 the same disease carried off 1,792 people in Philadelphia, 

and in 1798 8,645 deaths occurred from th i 


1 e same scourge in that 
city. 
T the years 1702, 1790, 1794, 1795, 1798, 1805, 1822, and 1867 yel- 
low tover prevailed in New York City, some years to an alarming 
extent. 

In 1832 there were 4,000 deaths from cholera in New York City, 
and in 1849 3,000 deaths. The same year there were 2,000 deaths 
from cholera in Buffalo, 5,080 deaths in Boston, and the epidemic 
raged in Michigan, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Tennes- 
see, and Illinois. 

Those scourges are now unknown to the Northern States, and 
they are practically stamped out in the South, just as they can be 
in Ni or Panama. 

But, Mr. President, I have taken more time than I intended to, 
and I leave the subject for the consideration of others, contenting 
myself with the closing remark that the great natural advantages 
of the Panama route should not be abandoned because of the f: 
cry that has been raised as to health conditions along that line. 
The preponderance of testimony refutes the ar; ents that have 
been made on the other side, and justify usin the conclusion that 
the climatic conditions of Panama are not such as should deter 
this Government from selecting that route as the most feasible 
one for an interoceanic canal. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, if Panama has been the sub- 
ject of a false cry about its healthfulness, it is the worst slandered 
country in the world, because I have never yet heard a person 
speak about it, I have never seen a newspaper that wrote about 
it that did not say it was the unhealthiest country in the world. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] may have en- 
tirely overturned all that history has recorded on that subject, but 
I think I must content myself on that point by referring to the 
unanimous opinion of mankind, a judgment based on facts that 
are absolutely Entrance PEL IADS one of the leading and best 
authorities being Baron von Humboldt, who said it was the only 
place where, for fifty years, yellow fever had appeared at any 
isthmian port, and where it was continuous and immovable. We 
know that that is so. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to appear in this - debate as fre- 
quently as I am compelled to do, but a great amount of care, 
labor, and responsibility have been thrown upon me, and I am 
compelled in honor and in conscience to bring forward for the 
consideration of the Senate the facts which have not appeared in 
the history of this measure, except in certain papers and records 
that have been submitted here and in the testimony of witnesses, 
without proper arrangement. 

desire this evening to bring forward for discussion a situation 
that has been created by the act of the President of the United 
States. The last time I was on the floor I read a statement from 
General Grant, after he was President, which showed that he had 
madea very careful examination of both these routes, taking up the 
report made by Humphreys, Ammen, and others, to which the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] referred this morning. 
His statement on that subject, it occurred to me, contained as 
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much good sense as was evercontained in any proposition made 
by mortal man, and it is not at all unnatural that we should attrib- 


ute such sensible thi to General Grant. 
Mr. President, I claim to have a proper respect for the solemn 
diplomatic acts, pledges, and nts of our Presidents, with- 


out to the politics of their supporters or my political 
antagonisms toward them. Itison this basis that I rest the hope 
and the belief that the action of President McKinley in the con- 
duct of a great and dangerous imbroglio in China, and the con- 
clusion he reached of which we know little, officially, is honor- 
able, just, correct, benevolent, wise, and patriotic. I have equal 
respect for the motives and the conduct of President McKinley 
in obtaining the agreements from Costa Rica and Nicaragua in 
December, 1900, that are called protocols, which have only been 
laid before ae eee officially within a month past. 

I honor him for the correct, just, benevolent, wise, and patri- 
otic terms of those agreements and for the friendly regard for our 
sister Republics, Costa Rica and Nicaragua, in which those agree- 
ments had their origin, and for the splendid and intrepid states- 
manship that inspired them. A more trying and difficult grou 
of questions was never dealt with or answered in the clear min: 
and true heart of a courageous man than was settled in this sim- 
ple act of quiet, firm, and wise resolve by President McKinley. 

The first question in that difficult problem was: Shall a canal 
be opened ugh the American isthmus or shall the effort be 
abandoned?’ The answer was: It shall be opened.“ 

“At what place?” was the next question. The answer was: 
Through the valley of the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua.” 
t Who construct, own, and control the canal?” 
was: The United States.” 

In what way and by what authority shall the right be obtained 
to do these acts that are little less than-sovereign? The answer 
Was, By N with the sovereign 85 ics that own the 
country. ey are our younger sisters, and in the sense of the 
protection we owe them through our national relations toward 
them they deserve our most respectful consideration, our most 
honorable care, our most neighborly assistance in the one great 
work which alone can bring these great Republics within reach 
a the nay A pastes oe mar and the are a work ime 

e Creator provi em the opportunity to accomplish— 
through lakes and rivers that only a slight diversion will cause 
to flow to the westward, as they now flow to the eastward, and 
connect the two oceans without the strength to do the work.” 

The last and most trying question that arose was, Who shall 
prevent or hinder the performance of this plain 3 

To that question it was the soul of the American ident that 
responded, not alone his wisdom or his courage. ‘‘ No nation un- 
der the sun shall prevent us,” was the answer of President Mc- 


Kinley. 

While the Senate and Congress were in strenuous debate as to 
the true line of rs 0 toward Great Britain in this connection, 
Mr. McKinley settled it by agreements with these States, then he 
signed, sealed, and delivered, to become effectual when Congress 
should give its consent. He did not, as the Spooner amendment 
does—I speak of the one before the Senate—first declare that 
Congress shall decide on the route, and it shall afterwards be 
ratified by the Senate, acting on a treaty by a two-thirds vote. 
As to the Executive, the lines of duty were fixed in those agree- 
ments. The President believed that Con should authorize 
them to be made. I fully agree with the dent. 

There were still other embarrassments that he encountered. 
The chief of these was the artful, persistent, and intrusive over- 
tures and supplications of the Panama Canal Company, assisted 
by its powerful allies, the transcontinental railroads. The entire 

up, in one solid agreement, which included all the railroads 
oe the Canadian Pacific to the Panama Railroad, brought all 
their power to bear upon the President, and haye never ceased 
their opposition to these agreements. He stood firm while life 


Further on in my observations I will trace the insidious course 
of the Panama Canal Company, that never pursued any course 
which did not leave in its trail the marks of disaster and the stain 
of discredit. Mr. McKinley knew its odious history as well as 
any man that lived, and he 3 it as thoroughly. He learned 
these things from the watchful scrutiny that was his habit and 
is the safeguard of all honest public servants. He had studied 
the report of the committee of which Hon. John R. Fellows was 
the chairman, dated March 3, 1893, made to the House, of which 
Mr. McKinley was then a member, and he knew the story of - 
lation and bribery and of the monopolistic agreements of the 
Panama Canal Company, laid bare in that document, and how its 
most distinguished promoter had stated his anxiety to quickly 
obtain and earn his salary by putting the Nicaraguans on their 
backs, as he declared. 

That was while De 
and was permitting hun 


The answer 


was in the full tide of es 
of millions of French money to be 
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squandered in corrupt contracts. And it was during the time 
Aae D SE ce Beek aoe i EE 
were the 0 nch money in i Mr. Me- 
Kinley had even been worried and badgered by Cromwell and 
other agents of that company by letters thrust upon him that I 
will presently read to the Senate. 

He knew of the passage of the bills in the Senate for the con- 
struction of the Nicaragua Canal and of the hearings and 
of the Hepburn committee to the House of tatives, in 
January, 1899, in which the whole subject of the merits of the 
Panama Canal was gone into, and he knew of the of the 
Hepburn bill in the House, in May, 1900, from which he ‘copied 
the very of the agreement of December, 1900. 
He knew of the report of the Senate Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals, of May 16, 1900, of which the Senator from Ohio was a 
member, and that the committee denounced the Panama Canal 
pews gars a the terms which I will now quote and in other cen- 
sures of like character. 


That committee reported thus: 
This manifest of this company to interfere with 
the of a state of facts, as al 


ot 


happily, without precedent, that this fo : 
pily, and without pie 1 


is severely censured by specula: tion, because 
2... 


in a communication as 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, May 14, 1900, 

Hon. JoHN T. MORGAN, 88 ne 1 
Chairman Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 

United States Senate. 

SIR: I have the honor to inclose herewith copy of a letter addressed to the 
President by Messrs. Sullivan & „ counsel for the New 
Panama Canal Company, expressive of the di of the company that no ac- 

upon the subject of an in canal between 

til the Isthmian Canal Commission, consti- 

1899, shall 3 completed its investigations 
The ^s le of February 23, 1899, referred to by Messrs. Sullivan 
& Cromwel. is printed on page 4l 3 Document No. 188, Fifty-sixth 
Congress, first session, but a copy is herewith inclosed for more convenient 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN HAY. 


$ E Letters from Sullivan & Cromwell, February 28, 1899, and 
The committee made further declarations in that report which 
will be a source of pride to its members While they live and will 
do them honor in their graves. They say: 
As the question of the b of the 
q uilding canal is not . 


elt pri 23 1800 dug en Secretary of State has t that letter. te 
ut the 0 
the Committee on Tntercseanio Canals An 2 — 
ws: 


nt upon an 
doctrine to the freedom of the seas, or its neut: -orite oss aso 
feature of pre strategy, delay in its construction, w. may be fatal to 
its success, should not be the policy of Co: R 

Delay in construction can not possibly advance the settlement of any ques- 
tion as to the use of the canal after it is completed. 

Such questions are convenient A eier for delay on the partof those who 

e work of the construction, ownership, and control of the canal by 

e United States use they own competitiveroutes of interoceanic trans- 
portation, or by those who wish to Puce the control of this vast source of 
wealth and power in the hands of syndicates of private persons; but the 
duty of Congress, in mse to the will of the people so universally ex- 
pressed, is that we should provide the means for instituting this great work, 
and that we should enable the President, as the Chief Executive and as the 
head of the diplomatic department, to Po to do what is needful and 
proper to be done to inaugurate the canal. This bill provides such authority, 


et it makes the President subject to the future power of Co or the 
Senate, as he may find it best to proceed by agreement or by treaty tn its 
execution. 


The attitude of the American pona as it is presented in this bill, is at 
once proud, independent, self-reliant, and honorable, while it is properly 
i tional obligations that may be justly demanded of 


our Government. It the right t be to our great Republic 
to 3 for the general welfare of our people in the way that Co: 
shall provide, without nervous a hi that any nation find in our 


pprehension 
action an of complaint or any reasonable criticism of the deci- 
sive 6 8 “i 
is no actual cause for such apprehensions, and the indulgence or the 
expression of them does not comport with the past history or the character 
of gur people. 


that all other nations will our course in pursuing this 


vital duty toour country with the consideration that is due to the pressure 
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Costa 
h their territori 

Cc 
shall be used by the contracting powers and by other nations. When these 
conditions are thus settled by the powers that have the first and best right 
to settle them, a is will be established on which further negotiations can 
be conducted with all other powers as to the privileges they shall enjoy in 
the use of the canal. 

Until this is done no such just basis can exist. 

Mr. McKinley did not wait for the passage of the first Hepburn 
bill to accept this suggestion in this statement of the committee. 
He proceeded in advance of itto secure the necessary rights from 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua, by the agreements of December 1, 
1900, and which, when they are obtained, fix every right posi- 
tively, but leave the details, the plans, and the compensation, if 
any, to be determined by treaty with these powers upon the 
basis of that ent. That is what we ought to do now and 
ought to have done long since. Colombia has never pro to 
anw such an agreement with us, and she can not possibly pro- 
pose to do it, because her constitution requires that any contract 
that she makes with a foreign government shall be first author- 
ized by her congress. 

Whatever the Senator from Ohio may think of Mr. McKinley, 
I feel deeply grateful to him for having taken his line of action 
in December, 1900, in precise accord with the foregoing declara- 
tions of the committee, even to the copying of the text of the 
2 bill into the agreements with Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 


in December, 1900. 
After that report was made, and 3 the date of the report 
of the minority of the committee made on the 3ist day of May, 


1902, which was signed by the Senator from Ohio, that committee 
has uniformly and earnestly supported and defended the wise and 

triotic course of Mr. McKinley in signing the agreements of 
Decembar, 1900, with Costa Rica and Nicaragua, without any 
hint of dissent. 

What reason or occasion can now be found for abandoning and 
scouting this great act is more than I the power to dis- 
cern, and no reason is stated by the minority of the committee, 
The Senate has found it necessary and proper to rely upon the 
judicial fairness of the reports of its committees in order to get 
along with the public business. When objections exist of a grave 
character to a diplomatic agreement such as this, signed, sealed, 
and delivered between the ies, it is due by any committee or 
any part of a committee t departs from that agreement to 
state some reason for it. 

Until this minority report came in no one questioned the pe 

riety or the binding force of those agreements, or that Mr. Mc- 

inley was trifting with so serious a matter when he made them. 

What has aroused this new and sudden opposition to these hon- 
orable agreements I can not quite understand. 

The facts that enter into the proper consideration of this great 
canal question are so numerous that it is scarcely possible in a re- 
port to present them in detail or even approximately. The Sen- 
ate, unless it finds that its confidence is betrayed, is ready to ac- 

t the conclusions of its committees as presenting the honest 
opinions of their membership, at least for what they are worth. 

As no dissent has ever been by a member of the com- 
mittee of this action of President. McKinley in making these 

ents with Costa Rica and Nicaragua, and it has been often 
referred to and commented upon in its reports, it seems to me 
that it is entitled to Sor of the members of the committee, 


however it may be regard others. 
The Hepburn bill confirms those agreements, while the Spooner 
substitute destroys them. 


When history makes up its records of the acts of the contem- 
poraries of William McKinley, it will be found that no true Dem- 
ocrat has helped to destroy this wise, brave, and patriotic deed, 
performed in the quiet manner that is always characteristic of 
true greatness. p 

Mr. President, when the Committee on Interoceanic Canals re- 
ported the House bill now before thé Senate, the drafts of the con- 
ventions pr for our consideration by Colombia, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica had not been sent to Congress, and the committee, 
after earnest effort to ascertain what would be the cost of the 
concessions of the respective Governments, failed to gain that 
information. Consequently it had no basis of fact as to the cost 
of the two canals on which it could make a recommendation. 

The result was that the committee made no report except to 
recommend the passage of the House bill, for reasons that are 
aside from the cost of the concessions and are far more important, 
which have been stated to the Senate without dissent in the 
previous reports of the ccmmittee. So the committee reported 
the bill to the Senate, alcng with the hearings and without re- 


ing its former the conclusions of which the evidence 
peating reports, =] 


on the hearings still more fully 8 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] afterwards of- 
fered a bill which was referred to the committee and was care- 
fully considered. 

In the meantime the spot convention of Colombia and 
Nicaragua and a statement of the attitude of Costa Rica had been 
sent to Congress for information by the Secretary of State. 

It was then possible to have a view of the subject that would 
include nearly every possible phase of the question of the choice 
of the routes, and the committee was enabled on Mr. Hoar’s bill 
to state its reasons more fully for recommending the Nicaragua 
route. In doing this the committee made some comments on the 
attitude of Colombia and Nicaragua, asitis shown by their drafts 
of the proposed convention, which I do not now propone to repeat. 
But I respectfully ask that Senators will examine them, 

Since December, 1900, the Committee on Interoceanic Canals 
have earnestly and e ry, the passage of the House bill, 
of which Hon. William P. Hepburn is the author, because of its 
wise adaptation to the existing conditions at the time it was of- 
fered, and its still more appropriate application to conditions as 
they now exist. 

That bill provides for the conditions on which the protocols 
of December, 1900, as the agreements were called, are to become 
fully obligatory, and this is its vital principle and most essential 

ision. If there are imperfections as to any matter of admin- 
istration, they can be corrected hereafter without endangering 
6 for creating the canal. 

ese agreements fully define the obligations that Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua are ready to assume and execute as to a canal on 
the Nicaragua route, and the Hepburn bill accepts them as they 
are stated in these protocols. Such acceptance is a final disposi- 
tion of several points in the situation that can not be settled with 
Colombia, under her constitution, except by act of her Congress 
to authorize the making of such an agreement. 

The chief of these a; ments are the definition of the canal 
route and canal zone, the terminals, and the tual and ex- 
clusive ownership and control of the canal. r important 
matters are settled by those agreements finally, and the further 
details of the plan of execution are left to be arranged by future 
negotiation. è 

The 22 of the Hepburn bill will create final relations with 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua on these . which are vital to the 
canal. The passage of the Spooner bill would only authorize the 
President to open negotiations with Colombia, and will, if it is 
not amended, adopt the draft of the proposed convention at least 
as a guide to the ident in acquiring canal rights in Colombia. 

The report of the committee on the bill of Senator Hoar states 
its reasons for refusing to recommend the convention proposed 
w Colombia, and again presents reasons for the passage of the 

epburn bill, which the committee has heretofore on three or 
more occasions 5 with unanimous concurrence. The 


committee has all the time stood firmly united upon mho popport 
of this great and wise policy of President McKinley, and the 
majority of the committee still adheres to it. 


The minority abandon it in the statement of their views sub- 
mitted to the Senate, and advise that Congress will direct the 
President to make an agreement with Colombia for canal conces- 
sions, and with the Panama Canal yay od for the property it 
claims to own in connection with the Panama Canal and the 
Panama Railroad. This is done without 83 out the way by 
Which such an agreement is possible to be made with Colombia 
under present conditions, or is even 3 in the future. If 
Colombia is honest and ful to the comity between nations 
in diplomatic intercourse, her draft of a convention is a sincere 
eee of her attitude, otherwise it is only a discreditable 


esse. 

The adoption of the Spooner substitute is a repudiation of 
were Be great a ments with Costa Rica and Ni 3 
which necessarily release those States from any obligation to 
comply with them and must create a bad state of feeling toward 
us in those Republics instead of the sincere and honorable regard 
they have always had for the United States. 

They will deeply feel the rebuff and will not again be willing 
to have the United States approach them on this subject, as Mr. 
McKinley approached them with earnest and honorable impor- 
tunity only to be snubbed by Congress when some glittering fraud 
is presented to tempt our cupidity and to provide $40,000,000 as 
the pay of its contrivers. 

Unless we are ready to perform our duty to the le of the 
United States, sword in hand and in defiance of the world’s scorn 
and its combined powers, we will not get an isthmian canal by an 
adroit bargain with a corporation that renounces the control of 
the State under whose laws it has its existence. We had better 
follow the advice of Ammen, Grant, Frelinghuysen, and Harri- 
son, and the solemn agreements of McKini ey, rather than lay 
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aside an honorable and just course of dealing to follow the Panama 

corruptionists, and the church party in Colombia by fur- 
nishing them money to oppress the liberal party there and to cut 
the throats of innocent people. 

It is these people, in wicked combination, that the Spooner 
amendment compels us to deal with, in giving an offensive rebuff 
to Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and in utter abandonment of the 
agreements made with them by President McKinley. 

The committee has been right in each of its unanimous reports in 
support of those agreements, and the majority are still rightin ad- 
hering to them, while the minority are wrong in repudiating them. 

The Senate has been fully informed as to the character of 
Panama as a region of pestilence, the Senator from the granite 
hills of New Hampshire to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
constant and unceasing nursery of death from climatic diseases, 
and that this condition is beyond remedy unless we can change the 
climate and prevent the tides that purge the oceans and make the 
bays of Panama and Colon the dumping ground of their excrement. 

The evidence is full, complete, unquestionable, and as irrey- 
ocable as history on the subject of the pestilence that has its 
summer and winter home at Panama. 

The Senate is also fully informed as to the character of the 

pulation in the region of the Panama Canal; that it is not 

omogeneous; that it contains every variety of the human family, 
except the best varieties; that it is the theater of insurrection, 
internecine warfare, mob rule, and pillage, and has been so for 
more than sixty years; that it is under the pall of the concordat 
of 1886, which divorces paoue at their option who have been mar- 
ried according to civil law in any country, if the ceremony was 
not performed by a Catholic priest, and punishes whoever may 
a or write in condemnation of that church or its priesthood, 
and controls the schools and the text-books from which the 
children are taught, whether the books are secular or religious. 

The Senate knows that the civil war that has raged for three 
years in Colombia was largely provoked by that infamous con- 
cordat and by the frauds of the Panama Canal Company, and 
that the Colombian Congress has not assembled since it dissolved 
in 1898, in consequence of its refusal to extend to that company 
a further lease of life for six years. You can no more gather a 
congress in Colombia, sir, to sit there voluntarily, than you can 
find a hundred men who are willing to go to the jail in this city 
and stay there for a year. They will not risk their lives to get to 
the capital. You can not have a congress there until the present 
revolution is ended. 

The Government of Colombia is now a simple dictatorship; and 
that is what we are asked to go down there and make a treaty 
with. Well, we should have to hold it up after we made the 
treaty; we should have to spend more money to stiffen them to 
stand by the treaty than we would have to expend in buying out 
this fraudulent, corrupt Panama Canal project. 

I hope the Senate realizes the danger of undertaking to con- 
struct and maintain a canal in that country or the indefinite 
delay of waiting until the animosities have died out which have 
been excited by such conditions and are so bitter and so bloody. 

The Senate is bound tosee that the alliance between the church- 
party government and the Panama Canal Company is formed for 
the purpose of furnishing money to that government to repress 
the insurrection of the Liberal party and to pay off and discharge 
the corruptionists who haye wrecked the old canal company and 
now pro to expire and in its last will and testament to sell the 
body of the new company to the anatomists for the dissecting table. 

But if this is not enough to forbid us from fostering this alliance 
for the benefit of the transcontinental railways, I believe that we 
will at least halt in this line of action when we examine into the 
heavy exactions made by the railroads upon our suffering people 
under positive agreements between these companies and the 
Panama Railroad Company for the express purpose of such ex- 
actions. 

The proofs are all in the records of Congress. They are complete, 
and no one questions them. I will only delay the Senate while I 
make a few quotations from the contracts, sworn statements of 
witnesses, and committee reports, that establish these abuses. 

I read: 

APPENDIX A. 
{House Report No. 2615, Fifty-second Congress, second session.] 

The Committee on Rules, to whom were referred the resolutions heretofore 
introduced by Mr. Fellows and Mr. Geary, res ively, reported the same 
back with the recommendation that the resolution herewith submitted be 
adopted in lieu thereof, viz: 

I will append this entire report to my remarks lest some Sena- 
tor might have it to say that I had garbled the record. I have 
need to refer, though, only to parts of it. The part I now omit to 
read relates to the duties of the committee. The committee say 
in their report: 


The Panama Railroad is a corporation under the laws of New York, and 
its directo and the rights of ownership of its shares are governed by the 
laws of that State. 


Something our honorable friends on this floor omit to notice 
entirely, that after we get through with the Panama Company 
and Colombia we have to go to New York and get an act of the 
legislature to authorize the United States to ome the full 
owner of the company. 


Your committee being instructed to ascertain whether any sums of money 
were expended by the Panama Canal Company, or its promoters, for the 
oe preventing opposition in this 5 the Plaus of said canal 

done its utmost in the limited time before the end of the present Con- 
gress to investigate this matter. 

It has been unable thus far to trace directly or indirectly the expsnditure 
of any money whatever in a corrupt way to influence the legislative or ex- 
ecutive action of the United States Government. It may be that no investi- 
a. however prolonged, after this lapse of time could be efficient in mak- 

g such very, even if such corrupt use of money was made: but this is 
the subject of which your committee does not desire authoritatively to ex- 
press its opinion that further investigation would be entirely fruitless. 

Certain facts in relation to the expenditure of money on the part of the 
canal company, however, are distinctively proven. 

In the year 1879 the original 5 to the stock of the Panama Com- 
pany was opened in France, of whic! Sins Bar canal company, by its 

hnical name of the Universal Interoceanic Canal Company, is a corpora- 
tion. The or 1 subscription was an entire failure, and great weight 
must be given to the opinion that it was a failure princi yon account of 
the as to the attitude of the United States toward this canal project 
which was universally entertained in Europe. 

It is a fact too well known to have required testimony to be offered that 
the entire tone of the executive branch of this Government during the Ad- 

tion of President Hayes, and the entire current of our diplomatic cor- 
respondence was one of intense 3 to the idea that not merely no fo: 
vernment, but no forei; 3 on indirectly re 2 pads or controlled 
any foreign government, should ever obtain any right to construct a canal 
across the Isthmus. In fact, during the two years preceding the close of the 
Hayes Administration the correspondence of our Government was kept within 
ordinary diplomatic courtesy of protest on this subject only by tho belief, 
which ri have proved to be well founded, that the canal constructed on 
1 and ideas of De Lesseps and his associates was an idle dream, prac- 
tically hopeless of accomplishment. 

It seems clear that 8 of the canal company saw that no suc- 
cess would attend their efforts to obtain subscriptions in Euro unless the 
public opinion of America on this subject should either be modified or that 
the people of Europe should be persuaded that the public opinion of the 
American le had been modified. De Lesseps visited this country in the 


the very S of De Lesseps’s re in 8 1 eee his 
message to Con; affirming in strong terms the position nistra- 
tion as to the Monroe doctrine in its eet es acceptation. 


American friends, who had tra ted him this message, he at once tele- 
graphed to Paris that the President’s message had guaranteed the neutrality 
of the Panama Canal, This seemed to be the beginning of a great change in 
the tone of the press of Paris and of France, and from the time of De Lesseps’s 
visit to this country there seemed to be an assurance that America was not 
hostile, but, on the contrary, very friendly to the enterprise. It was after 
the return of De Lesseps to France that the decision was made that an Amer- 
ican committee of men of prominence whose solid names would be a guaranty 
of the financial stability of the enterprise should be selected. 


I have papers—which I will produce in the Senate if anyone 
wishes me to do so—showing that Mr. De Lesseps in a colloquy in 
Paris with the Colombian minister boldly asserted that he was 
ready to throw off his garments and take up arms for the purpose of 
fighting for Colombia against the United States, shortly after the 
time that he was here making these representations to our people. 

The report continues: 


The object of this is perfectly clear. It was to 4 a widespread public 
mpreno that American capital, in the persons of some of its most respect- 
able agencies, with ramifications, correspondents, and connections in every 
financial center of all localities in the United Sta was backing the enter- 
prise, and that Americans intended to become shareholders in the canal. It 
was intended first by the gentlemen who were selected to compose this com- 
mittee to choose General Grant to lend his name to this enterprise to give to 
this American committee not merely financial weight, but the patriotic 
glory of a great name at the head of it, so as to impress the American people 
with its international or binational character. 

General Grant having declined, it was clear that the next best Ging to do 
was to secure the name, as chairman of this committee, of some gentleman 
widely known, of political experience and position, and, if possible, one whose 
orthodoxy in the past in relation to the Monroe doctrine would make his sup- 
port of the canal project all the stronger in the eyes of the American people. 

e American committee, x mutual agreement, under suggestions from the 
financial agents of the cana company in Paris, had al 115 been composed 
of the great banking houses of J. . Seligman, Drexel, Morgan & Co., and 
Winslow, Lanier & Co., of New York. 

Each of these houses was to designate one of its members to form the 
American committee, and the then Secretary of the Navy, Hon. R. W. 
Thompson, was decided upon as chairman, and in the autumn of 180 the 
offer was made to him, through J. & W. Seligman, to leave the Cabinet and 
assume the title of the chairman of the American committee, with a salary 
to be paid at not less 125,000 francs. 

The house of Se n & Co., of London, in which the New York ba 
firm of J. & W. Sel were interested, had been the financial agents o 
the Navy Department during the Hayes Administration, and personal ac- 
quaintance between the Seligmans and Mr. Thompson had been the conse- 

uence. 

=: Testimony has been taken showing that this action on the part of the Sec- 
retary of the Na eat disappointment and surprise to Mr. Hayes, 
and he so exp: himself to others than Mr. Thompson. $ 

It is clear that the whole tone of the Administration had been suspicious 
of and hostile toward the enterprise into which Mr. Thompson was willing to 
go, and it is perfectly clear that had not Mr. Thompson been a member of 
that Administration, no controlling reason existed for his selection as chair- 
man of a committee intrusted, or su to be intrusted, with such great 
financial and commercial responsibilities, 

Mr. Thompson tendered his resignation early in December, 1880, and it 
was formally accepted by the President a few days thereafter. 
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The truth is, Mr. Thompson tendered his resignation because 
the President demanded it, and it was accepted in five minutes or 
five seconds after President Hayes was informed of his becoming 
the chief promoter and president of this American committee to 
carry out De Lesseps's plan. This may be rugged history, but I 
think there is a great deal of credit in it toward Mr. Hayes. 

I think the honorable President of the Senate, perhaps, was on 
the committee which heard the statement of De Lesseps when he 
declared that he was for a sea-level canal, and that if a lock canal 
was to be thought of Nicaragua was the only location. 


It is significant of the controlling reasons for the haste in which this mat- 
ter of Mr. Thompson’s resignation from the Cabinet was concluded by him, 
that we find him writing, on December 16, that 5 should be made 
that his salary should begin on the 20th of December, in order that his friends 
might “ be assured that his ition was fixed beyond a peradventure,” and 
that a promise to this effect would satisfy his friends an@ put the 
Nicaraguans on their backs.” 


Who were “the Nicaraguans’” to whom Mr. Thompson re- 
ferred? They were the men who had hopes merely that some 
future day might inaugurate a Nicaraguan Canal—hopes inspired 
by the confidence they in the judgment of General Grant and 
in the honest, sincere, T, severe fidelity of men like Humphreys 
and Ammen, who made the surveys there during six 5 to de- 
termine which was the best route, and who had decided in favor 
of Nicaragua. That was all they had to do. 

To put the Nicaraguans on their backs“ meant to nip the 
whole 1 EE idea in the bud and to prevent any American 
Congress from having the audacity to back up the opinions of 
these men that Nicaragua was a better route than Panama. 
Here in the galleries I have seen them day after day watching 
these proceedings, and they are here now looking upon us, the 
successors of the men who started this arrangement that caused 
poor Mr. Thompson to lose reputation—I am afraid to lose it all 

or he had an honorable reputation. 

The committee proceed: 


It was at this time that the Forty-sixth Congress appointed a special com- 
mittee to examine and report on interoceanic routes. At the same time the 
Committee on owen ‘airs was charged with the examination and report 
upon the so-called Crapo resolution,” as to whether the Panama Canal pro- 
foc was a violation of the Monroe doctrine or was detrimental to American 


nterests. 

a the Senate the Burnside resolution to a similar effect was under consid- 
eration. 

Your committee repeat that it has not found any evidence to show that 
any corrupt or improper means were used to stifle the investigation or the 
discussion of these resolutions, In fact,in spite of the argumen% of Mr. 
Thompson and the counsel employed by him to assist, the po resolution 
was reported back to the House in a somewhat modified form, but witha 
report ringing with true American patriotism, and a manly, yet conserva- 
tive assertion of the Monroe doctrine as it is generally understood in the 
United States. 

The select committee on interoceanic routes also made a report strongly 
supporting the idea that the United States should controlall transit over the 

us, at least in so far as to prevent any European or non-American na- 
tion from having a pronuncas ing influence. But it will be remembered 
that it was at the short session of the Fortieth Congress, with a change of 
administration coming on the 4th of March, that these reports were made, 
as the present one will be, just at the close of the session, and your commit- 
tee can see reasonable ground for the belief that these resolutions and re- 
ports were not acted upon simply from the general apathy of the House und 
the stress of other business af the close of the session, 

Your committee find that for the next three or four years Colonel Thomp- 
son was exceedingly vigilant in watching the legislation of Congress and 
most active and able in his efforts and influence to postpone the consideration 
of any legislation, either 3 1 tending to work an injury to 
the cause of the Panama Canal Company. He appeared before committees, 
House and Senate, personally and by printed arguments and briefs. 

These, he thinks, had great weight in the defeat of the Nicaragua Canal 
plans in whatever shape they came up, but it is not clear that, outside of 
this, he had beg ber direc . th the shaping of public opinion in 
this country or bringing about what seems to have been an a) ent acqui- 
escence, or at least an indifference, on the part of the press and the people. 
So far as the testimony goes, the work of the American committee was al- 
together done by Mr. Thompson, and consisted of supervising purchases for 
a part of the e for the construction of the canal, and this persistent, 
watchful, and successful supervision of the legislation of the United States. 


I hope that these visitors who are here in the galleries every 
day have not the right to represent Mr. Thompson’s ghost while 
they sit here and carry on that same work. Sometimes I am a 
little doubtful about it. Some things go on in the Senate, of 
which I am informed, although I do not know, which look very 
queer. 


The members of the American committee other than himself were sup- 
posed by Mr. Thompson to have received no compensation whatever except 
their commission as bankers and brokers in obtaining subscriptions and fur- 
thering the sale of the stocks and bonds of the canal company and in the 
handling and transmission of the very large amount of money spent in this 
country for the purchase of supplies of various kinds. 

It was the object of the committee to see that to as greatan extent as pos- 
sible the pose of supplies of raw material, of machinery and tools should 
be made in the United States as an aid to make it appear that America had 
no hostility but every reason to look with a friendly eye on this enterprise. 
The total amount of ete A for purchases of this kind passing through the 
single house of J. & W. Seli; n and distributed to American trade was u 
ward of $40,000,000, and that house is not able to say that no further accounts 
of money came through other banking houses to be spent in America for 
similar ends. This, however, was all spent by purchasing agents of the canal 
8 aga their vouchers for their purchases were forwarded to Paris 

or approval. 

There was one thing, however, which struck the only three salaried officers 
of the Panama Canal Company whose testimony we haye been able to get 


as an entire 


surprise. This fact is that these three banking houses named 
above received, 1 for the loan of their names and for nothing else 
„the 


to this enterprise, ense sum of 6,000,000 francs, or 81, 200,000; 000 
apiece, or $50,000 a year, was paid these houses without the knowledge of the 
9 of that committee, who all the time supposed that he was the im- 
portant factor in this enterprise, and was himself receiving only half of that 
sum annually. 
In — 5 owe years before the canal company went into liquidation it is in 
t Mr. Thompson voluntarily reduced his salary by onc-half—that 
$12,500—remaining in complete ignorance that the other members of the 
committee, of which he was still chairman, were still each receiving $50,000. 


Mr. Thompson must have been overcredulous and too confiding 
to deal with men who were exploiting this organized fraud. 


These banking houses state they had no specific duties to render inreturn 
for these subsidies; that they had no employment or interest to effect the 
sale of canal stock or bonds, and that, in fact, practically none were sold in 
the United States. What influence was exercised upon the financial public 
opinion of the United States by the names of these three geas banking 
houses, what indirect credit and popularity was given to the enterprise 
through their numerous correspondents and connections throughout the 
country,is pben impossible now to estimate, but to effect this was the ob- 
ject of the formation of this American committes; a committee which testi- 

es that it had no regular „ some members of Which were never 
present at a meeting or knew whether any minutes were ever kept by the 
committee, while each of these houses was receiving $400,000. 

This fact, if it is a measure of the general conduct and management of the 
Panama Canal Company, rof age ly explain why it was compelled to go 
into liquidation as soon as it 


There is another thing which shows the French estimate of the 
character of the American people, which seems to be that any sum 
of money that you shake at the Americans will cause them to do 
whatever you want done, if it is large enough. 

That has been exemplified here when the drop was made from 
a hundred and nine millions to forty million dollars at one fall; 
when some $5,000,000 is held out before this august Senate as a 
reason for changing the policy of this Government and discredit- 
ing all the vast number of men who have advocated and testified 
in favor of the Nicaragua route and entering into a questionable 
bargain with a corrupt company. I am not misquoting, misstat- 
ing, or exaggerating anything about this. They believe we are 
capable of it, and when this substitute is they will think 
they kno® it in their own judgment, and the American people 
will believe it. . 

The only c matter the three banking members of the American com- 
mittee seem to have hadin charge and to have accomplished was the pur- 
chase of the stock of the Panama Railroad Company by the canal company 
at a price more than double what it had been qu in the market for two 
or three years previous to the be of these negotiations. This stock 
had been selling from $140 to $150, and the result of the negotiations and con- 
tract of sale was that the Panama Canal Company pure. 
out of the 70,000 shares of stock, at a price of $291— 
$41 and some cents on each share for certain “assets” of the railroad com- 
pany, the nature of which is not very clear. 

to the second part of the resolution referred to your committee, relat- 
ing to the situation in the past few years and at present of American com- 
merce upon the 33 our committee feels that it has obtained all the 
evidence needed to estab: certain facts beyond controversy. 


This was an American corporation, the controlling interest of 
it purchased by the Panama Canal Company. 


On the Ist of February, 1878, the Pacific Mail Company, a corporation or- 
ga under the laws of New York, owning and running steamers between 
Yew York and Aspinwallon the Atlantic, and between Panama and San Fran- 
cisco on the Teen e e with certain intermediate Central American 
e a contract for fifteen years with the Panama Rail- 

Company, also a corporation under the laws of New York. At that 


Corresponding every time. 

A remarkable fact about this contract is that it was the result of a con- 
tract made before that time between the Pacific Mail Company and the 
Transcontinental 8 Pool, as at that date the Association of Transcon- 
tinental Railways was ed. 


As I have read 


That was a contract whereby the Transcontinental Railway Pool, embrac- 
ing all of the roads between the Missouri River and the Pacific seaports and 
covering entirely all railway traffic between the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 

rds, several of which had received large donations of public lands and the 
bonds of which the United States Government was guaranteeing, paid the 
Pacific Mail the sum of $90,000 a month, which was afterwards 8 to 
5,000 a month, for the consideration that the Pacific Mail would carry only 
,200 tons a month of freight each way between New York and San Francisco, 
— 5 os oes araen, would allow the transcontinental pool to fix the price an: 
ra’ paid. 

That was the upshot of the contract, although the form was a reservation 
of space for 1,200 tons a month for the exclusive benefit of the Transconti- 
nental Railway roads—whether the steamers sailed full or half — 8 

After the passage of the interstate commerce law had compelled the dis- 
solution of the so-called “pool,” a transcontinental railway association was 
formed, which, under some name or other, is still in existence; and down to 
the present tinye the Pacific Mail, subsidized by the Government in a large 
amount each year, has been allowing the transcontinental railways to 
the rates and limit the traffic over its line. 

These two contracts were so far practically parts of one and the same that 
the amount paid the Panama Railroad monthly was fixed with regard to that 

id e Mail by the transcontinental roads, and when the latter 

m 000 a month to $75,000 the former was lowered from 
to $55,000. The object of this is frankly stated by the officers of both 
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Pacific Mail; it was to maintain rates 
between these 


the transcontinental roads and the Pacific 
above the level ee ee oe fall if free competition 
several routes had contin 


When we pass the N amendment in favor of the Panama 


route we will cut off every sailing ship in the United States from 

all possible access in competition with the steamers, and that 

same arrangement will be instituted in by the Senate, not 

— a contract such as that Pacific Mail contract, but by legis- 
on. 

It seems to be certain that a very 


Compan; 
individuals and estates v. largely interested in the stock any is directory o 
the ra 8 Hy nd is ven that the same individuals or 
posing = eee of the directory o o Pacific Mail composed a majority of 
e directors present at the — S of "tho Panama 


9 of February 1, 1878, was ratified and executed. 


this system has for fifteen years been ee re between 
New Tork and San Francisco across the Isthmus is not ed. Itis trolling 
asa justification that the Transcontinental Rail ria SS controlling 
asit did, under these contracts, the — — and o of the 
the latter as an active factor to defeat— 
1 we come to it“ used the latter as an active factor to 

eat * 

the competition of sailing- vessel traffic around Cape Horn, and thus were 
able to maintain the rates of the railroad companies as against that of sailing- 
vessel competition. 

If a contract of this kind was ee Hes: that time to prevent 
competition of sailing vessels around Cape Horn, what will be 
the case when we have dug a canal and consecrated it to steam- 
ers, a canal that is an pice prohibition upon sailing ships? | pan: 
What will be the consequence? 

The motive is the same, but the inducement is very much 
e with the transcontinental railroads and the great steam- 

oreo Ge beanie Gok AT ela com- 
petition gh the Panama Canal. Sir, I would not under any 
like that for the ac- 
o ever lives in this 


conditions disable a great American ind 
commodation of any friend or any man w: 
world. We can not honorably do it. 


It is obvious that this did not tend to increase American shipping or tend 
pote the encouragement of the merchant marine of the commerce of the United 


© TE Scems to your committee that this state of things can not be beneficial 
Lathe aera interstate trade or commerce of the United States, nor can it 
see that it is of my particular benefit to our trade with —.— countries. 
It is stated that this ent between the Pacific Mail and the Trans- 
continental Railway Association came to an end in December last, which is 
just about the time that tions between the Panama Railroad Com- 
PRE AnA eS MATL AE /d Oe S| eee, 
e fallen 


* thr 

And it is Hkewise in evidence that the final check to the attempts at mak- 

ing a new contract between the Railroad Com; and the Pacific 

Mail was — the following letter to the vice- nt of the railroad 

— og Ac ens a member of cent executive committee of za 
il, who is also universal! 


as one of the controlling in- 
fluences of the transcontinental ö 
C. P. HUNTINGTON, 23 BROAD STREEF, 
New York, December 28, 1892. 
CHARLES po lags Esq., 
0 William street, N. Y. 


terests. 
Lours, truly. 
committee that the 
by these 
recommends that whenever, under provisions of the act 
eee d mote the 
Postmaster-General shall enter into contract 
enter into any combination or arrangement with competing lines o; 
the result of which is to diminish t: c or raise or . of freight 
on American commerce, foreign or domestic, over what free m 
— effect, that said contract may be terminated forthwith by t Post- 


master-General. 
Your committee regrets, so far as the ownership of wag the stock 


that the control 9 any sere: corporation, as the Panama Railroad 
83 be held in foreign hands, par rly in the 8 of thel the liquidator 
or-receiver of another co: tion, parti fore — nted foreign 


rpora 
— however, that ay aw Taw, treaty 3 freed or contract rvision. It fails to seo, 
the Panama Canal Com- 
* or ian yet any et cert re bin hg toe been . —— Ameri- 
can Commerce or . 5 practiced thereon on account of such foreign 
ownership of this 
If that cee of the House had had the benefit of the testi- 
mony that came before the Committee of the Senate on Inter- 
oceanic Canals, they would have come to a different conclusion, be- 
cause the Committee on Interoceanic Canals have proof 
of a number of contracts. The testimony shows them. The tes- 
timony of the secretary of the Panama Railroad Com 8 sets 
out the terms of the contract intended to oe 
trade of all countries, as far as ble, carried across 8 
railway in competition with the interest of the commerce 
is the United States. us are we bitten by the adder that we 
have brought to our fireside in the winter time in a log that was 
n. 


On another occasion, having no reference to canals, but to 
transcontinental railroads, Mr. Huntington was a witness on a 
committee that I had the honor to bea memberof. He was under 
oath and I asked him the following question: 

Your guaranty appears to be that the 
and passengers — — — York and 
steamshi eo — the railroad com 
These ra: d com ung constituted the 

Mr. — * 


— ae through one 
9 — — 
to, $7000 7 a “month, 


“All the apt of said steamers 8 though business ptr 
Fran ng and be 
or credited upon its 8 1 tosaids —.— 


e than three no R oe — ron 
mers conn 
n rin ae ra nina — will 
„FF eir frei Feighebe 
San Francisco and of shali be transported by 
88 y from the part of New York to Fran- 
cisco, and from the port o San eer hapen port of New York, and will 
furnish — — on — of said steamers from — York and coe 3 
— 7 — „and connecting steamers for the transportation o 
‘4 fro; Francisco and from San 


and such freight as may 


be ob under rates fixed by sai ey ee ot to an amount as 
to freight not 600 tons of 2 pounds each in case it runs two 
steamers per month, and 400 tons in case it Funs three steamers per month 


upon one steamer, the intent bein * * that the steamship com- 
Falan carry monthly anaverageof rare per vessel in case two steamers 
per aaia are run or a monthly average of 400 tons per vessel in case three 
siennes per aa are om 
+ 
“The understanding ga: 3 er this is agreement is that the party of 
the first part agents a; itself, pe entire and ex- 
clusive . — of iy er (at tee of thesaid Steamship oo: 5 
or 


Ner Foxe ene cae each way, »and that no through f 
ngers shall be taken except at wre sot to ona fixed 5 Feer of the Arst 
part, a pa by its consent, it understood that said control be exer- 
cised through the estab agencies of said 8 3 
Now, Mr. Hunt . . — going through this paper, # ta 
a contract — oag bin W. be ar i e first part, representing panei 5 
road companies, — fis the freight upon a certain amount of ton. 
on each of’ those vessels? 
r. HUNTINGTON. Yes; that is it. 


Senator MORGAN. Which was the la amount—occupying nearly the 
entire — bom Ses) of the ship. e object of that was to be enabled, 
in . — those steamships, to k okan the rate of charges on 

and on the railroads represented ment without po 
„ — — us able to get pa: 


8 5 this arrangement pewon the railroad 
represented by Mr. Smith and the steamsh 
Gould put it * the e represen 
5 both on the steamship line and 8 


th: proper? 
UNTINGTON. Any price that was fair and right. 


ht south of San Francisco, par ih 9 Ba gc un 
2 i 


Mr. HUNTINGTON. It extended over the whole coast. The Northern Pa- 
r Calitornia reached ‘Tehama Ba m Pacific reached Portland, the Oregon and 
California reached Doria: Bee: eat the yeaa Topeka ran to San 


Senator Morcan. How bee it aren that this combination of railroads 
steamshi it expedient to abandon their contrac 


from the ent. 
Senator ORGAN, The withdrawal was not caused by competition from 
Canadian railroads or from the Northern 
Mr. HuntrxeTox. No; the Northern Pacific was in the agreement, and I 
think the Canađian c was in it. 
Senator MORGAN. Then it was not competition from that quarter? 
a HUNTINGTON. It may have been. There was a screw loose some- 
es that 
t caused 


tition from the co: 
that were inside, 


Senator MorGAN. Eid not that railroad company raise the rates for trans- 
portation across the Isthmus? 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. The Isthmus rates we had nothing to do with. 

Senator MORGAN. Did not the Panama apang noni notify you, or notify 
Mr. F ment? 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. I 

Senator MORGAN. And that th they would levy their usual charges? 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. I think not. 

Senator MORGAN. And was not the result of it that you had a lawsuit in 
New York about it? 


Thereu 
formidable address, taking care to omit from his statement of 
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Mr. HUNrIx rox. No; we never had a lawsuit about it. 
Senator Morgan. Was not a suit in contemplation? 
Mr. HUNTINGTON. That was on an old contract of 1872; A 

cisco business at all, but on the west coast of the coast of Mexico and with 


not for San Fran- 


the small ublics south of it. 

Senator MorGAN. That was a different contract? 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. Yes. 

Senator MoRGaN. How long did that 1872 contract run? 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. I think it ran some twenty years. 

Senator Morax. Who had that contract? 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. It was between the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
by Col. W. Park, I think, on the one side, and the Panama Railroad Company 
on the other, I do not know who its president was. 

Senator Morgan. Was the Central Pacific interested in that contract 
which ran for nearly twenty years? 

SD A cna har No; none of the Pacific roads had anything to do 
i 

ee . That was a contract for the purpose of keeping down 

com 

r. HUNTINGTON. Not between San Francisco and New York. As Ire- 
aoe el they gave a certain price over the isthmus—a certain price per 
month. 

Senator MORGAN. So that neither the Central Pacific or the Southern Pa- 
cific had any connection with that agreement? 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. Not at all. It was before the Southern Pacific was 
commenced. It was in 1872. x 

Senator MorGAN. Did you make your money back which you paid to this 
steamship — he a month? 


Mr. HUNTINGTON. — — so. 
Senator MorGan. You heard no complaint about not making it back? 
Mr. HUNTINGTON. I never heard any. It seemed a proper to do to 


get fair rates. 

Senator MorGcan. How much money, in the te, was paid to this 
steamship company presided over by Mr. George J. Gould during the con- 
tinuance of this contract? 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. Seventy-five thousand dollars a month, and it ran 
about three Fo That would make $2,700,000. 

2 a ORGAN. You collected that, of course, out of the people of Cali- 
ornin 


Mr. HUNTINGTON. If we did the business we collected our freight upon it. 
Wa always do so before we deliver the 

Senator MonGAN. So that the loss of that sum fell upon them? 

Mr. Huntineron. I do not understand that there would be a loss in pay- 
ing honest freights on goods. 

A cutting of rates by whom? He answered by some of the rail- 
road lines, and then he proceeded to state that he thought this 
was a perfectly right and fair transaction so far as the people of 
the United States were concerned, because after all they were not 
made to pay more freight than they ought to have paid any way. 

The most humiliating and repulsive feature of this entire situ- 
ation, to the people of the United States, is the direct, constant, 
and offensive intrusion of the Panama Canal Company into the 
legislation of Congress, the hearings of committees, the delibera- 
tions of canal commissions, and the frequent presentation of let- 
ters of advice, and remonstrance to the Secretary of State, and to 
the President. rebuking the conduct of the House of Representa- 
tives, and its ignorance. 

The accusation of the ignorance of the House of Representa- 
tives has been so harped upon by the agents of the Panama Canal 
Company that it has grown into a bad habit,into which the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. NA] has fallen, inadvertently, of course. 

Two leading characters have had charge of this campaign of 
false pretenses and misrepresentations—M. Hutin and Mr. Crom- 
well, who is general counsel for this company, and has a large 
9 in the hospital treatment of infirm corporations. 

. Hutin is ive and salk to seize upon and misunder- 
stand the attitude of his diplomatic antagonist, and becomes 
testy when he is foiled and resorts to misrepresentation to drive 
his adversary into a corner. When heis defeated he breaks away 
from the contest and takes a dignified and defiant attitude, as he 
did when Admiral Walker refused to be placed in the attitude of 
2 an offer to purchase the Panama Canal. He had made 
no offer, and so informed M. Hutin in unmistakable terms. 
n. M. Hutin appealed to the President in a long and 


facts the most important letter that Admiral Walker had written. 

Thereupon, M. Hutin, more in anger than in sorrow, left the 
country and went to Paris. He was in bad shape to face the 
storm that came upon him when the House passed the second 
Hepburn bill, now before the Senate. When it broke upon him 
he stood by the 8109, 000, 000 which was the value of the canal and 
railroad property as it had been appraised, and refusing to join 
the set that intended to capture the $40,000,000 for their own pur- 
poses, they turned him out of office and determined to become 
voluntary bankrupts, but to reserve the $40,000,000 from their 
schedule of their assets. 

M. Hutin disappeared when his scheme failed, but Mr. Crom- 
= followed the sinking ship and kept a sharp lookout for the 

vage. 

As soon as the Panama Canal Company found they could not 
induce Frenchmen to put up the money to complete the canal 
that had caused France so much trouble and mortification of 

irit, to say nothing of the vast sums that the Panama Canal 

pany had filched from the French people of the middle classes, 
they turned to the United States a second time and put their case 
in the hands of a lawyer. 


De Lesseps, when he made a like resort to the United States, 
in a like emergency, 72800 the money chest of the old company 
and paid more than $4,000,000 into the hands of the American 
committee and dismantled a Presidential Cabinet. 

He worked high diplomacy, sustained by a plethora of money, 
and failed to get our Government snared in his trap. 

The new company could not hope to succeed in open efforts to 
penaas leading characters after De Lesseps had failed so disas- 
trously. e 

In the meantime Congress was moving toward the point we 
had finally reached, of the exclusive ownership and control of a 
canal by the United States, to be paid for by 3 riations from 
the Treasury, and the only hope left to the New Panama Canal 
Company was to sell out to the Government. 

To accomplish this feat was the loved task fof Mr. Cromwell. 
This new movement, which was made indi ble by the flat 
refusal of the French people to be a second time victimized, re- 

uired 3 mani tion, and no one was so adroit as Mr. 
omwell. : 

He also had a keen appreciation of the innocent humor of the 
little Sunday-school girl, who, being asked to recite a Bible story, 
said: ‘‘ The Bible does not tell stories. It tells the truth. Itsays 
that a lie is an abomination unto the Lord and an ever-present 
help in time of need.” ughter. | 

Mr. Cromwell opened his campaign of deception as to facts and 
concealment as to motives by giving to the President information 
of the excellent condition and bright prospects of the New Pan- 
ama Company. 

To do this, in an official way, he sent a letter to the President, 
dated Paris, November 18, 1898, signed by J. Bonnardel, the 
president of the board of directors,” and certified by the secre- 
tary of the company, Ed. Lampre, that distinguished counsel 
who came over here to give us his testimony as to what French 
law means, and he was examined before the committee. 

No description of this letter would do justice to its apparent 
innocence, which is only the veneer of its crafty diplomacy. I 
will ask leave to insert it in the Recorp. It is a most remarkable 
piece of adroit di There is nothing like it that I have 
ever seen in any lawyer’s brief before. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Itis from Lampre? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certified by Ed. Lampre. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WELLINGTON in the chair). 
The Chair hears no objection, and the letter will be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

{Translation.] 


(Compagnie Nouvelle du Canal de Panama, 7 Rue Louis le Grand, Paris, 
Capital, 65,000,000 francs.] 


PARIS, November 18, 1808. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Str: The New Panama Canal Company believes it to be its duty to re- 
spectfully submit the following statement: 

It is common knowledge that in 1889 the Com: ie Universelle du Canal 
Interoceanique de Panama, the old company, fell into financial difficulties 
after about one-third of the canal had been finished. The rights of that com- 

administration. A liquidator (receiver) was ap- 
ent of the civil tribunal of the Seine under date of the 
. During administration (1889-1894) and with the 


to d 
tain the work alread: and a prolongation was obtained from the Re- 
public of Colombia of 125 or stipulated for the completion of the canal, 
thus preserving their en- 


In view of the advanced state of the work on the canal, and the consider- 
able sum = least $150,000,000) actually expended for canal work 535 
= and for 5 and Dien’ the pee 8 followed 9 9 
very large vested woul protected thro a 1 m 
—— which took ) successfully in the month of October, 1894. 
At that time and with this object in view the undersigned company was 
0 under the general laws of France. 

e ee ged is acommercial association, formed exclusively upon privato, 
has no connection, alliance, or relation whatever with any gov- 
ernment, 8 the relations established by the concessions which it holds 
lic of Colombia. The board of directors of the company is an 
entirely new board and 1 of SS of independent ‘tions, 
ha no official relation the old Panama Company, and for the most 
i with large financial and commercial enterprises. 
judicial sale, authorized by the court as aforesaid, the under- 
became the sole owner of all the canal works, plan 
con of the old company. The title 0 
the undersigned to this 8 is therefore „ and has been 
ized by ywernment of Colombia. 
been made by the old company, but the new company, while 
would not be > bound by their conclusions. The board 


neers, fer their professional ability, have studied ques- 
tion in all its tic, ph geologic, and economic. 
— the skill of its own technical s is worthy of the highest confi- 
dence. the undersigned company, out of abundant caution and in order to 
place beyond cri the final conclusions, caused to be appointed an Inter- 
national Commission, composed of selected from different 
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nationalities, a course which assures to the com the benefit of the widest 
possible erience, the severest judgment, and the most ind: dent con- 
clusions, The International Technical Commission is com as follows: 
M. Borage, resident, inspector-general of roads and bridges (retired). 
M. Bouyier. c tor-general of roads and bridges (retired). 
General Abbot, United States E: eer Corps. 
M. Castel, inspector-general of es (retired). 
M. Daymerd, chief engineer of La Com: e Transatlantique. 
M. Fargue, inspector-general of roads and bridges (retired 


(re 
M. Fteley, chief engineer of the Croton Aqueduct, New York my: 7 
M. Fulacher, private counselor to the minister of public works of Prussia, 

formerly technical director of the work of the Kiel . 

M. Hersent, civil engineer. 

M. Hunter, chief engineer of the Manchester Canal. 

M. Kocb, councilor of public works of Germany; director of Technical 
8 ‘ns Darmstadt; formerly member of the Imperial commission of the 

el Canal. 

M. Jules Martin, inspector-general of roads and bridges (retired). 

M. Skalskowski, formerly director of the departmen of mines to the min- 
ister of agriculture and lands of Russia. 

M. Sosa, chief engineer, Colombia. 

‘As to all statistical and economic questions the new company established 
a special commission, presided over by M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the eminent 
economist and a member of the Institute of France. 

It is certain that the members of these two commissions are the most dis- 
tinguished and able men in their professions. No one of them would com- 
pomp his reputation and his honor, acquired by a long life of eminent serv- 
ces, by formulating conclusions upon unfounded, incomplete, superficial, or 
uncertain information. 

By the closest study of the subject; by actual inspection of the works of 
the canal, made by several of its members; by full discussion and by fre- 
quent exchange of views; . every problem to the critical judg- 
ment of all, thus obtaining the most varied Ge peri by all the methods and 
with all the care which the most advanced technical experience could sug- 
gest, thiseminent commission of engineers has reached a unanimous conclu- 
Sion, which has been officially communicated to this company, and upon 
which this company is p ng the work of construction. ese conclu- 
sions, signed by every member of the commission, establish the entire feasi- 
bility and practicability of completing the canal. 

We do not doubt that you will ba interested to learn the essential features 
of our plans, which have been prepared with so much labor and care, and 
confirmed by four years of continuous study. 

1. The old company had already substituted for the proposed sea-level 
canal a system of locks. 1 with important modifleations and 
improvements, has been adopted by the new company 

2 The length of the canal from ocean to ocean is 45 miles. 

8. The locks will not exceed four on each slope of the divide; all locks will 
have a rock foundation, and all will have double lock chambers. 

4. There is nothing in the physical conditions on the Isthmus to prevent a 
change from a canal with a system of locks toa sea-level canal should the lat- 
ter sem desirable in the future. 

5. The time of passage from ocean to ocean will be less than a day. 

6. The harbors situa at either extremity (Panama and Colon) are not 
artificial harbors; they are natural harbors, safe and satisfactory, needing 
but slight improvement. This fact is known to all the world, tha to com- 
meres, which for almost fifty years has made use of the Panama route (the 
Panama Railroad). 

7. Two-fifths of the work on the canal has been actually constructed; the 
remaining three-fifths is in a fair way of completion. Durin the last four 

ears three or four thousand workmen, onan average, have n employed 

2 working on the canal. ; 

8. The company’s concessions are unquestionable. The Republic of Co- 
lombia has given to the enterprise its cordial and sincere cooperation. 

9. The existence and operation of the railroad, long established on the pro- 
posed line of the canal, greatly facilitates its construction. 

10. No construction is planned which is not fully justified by practical ex- 

rience, 

A ormer the greatest difficulties were: 

(a) The control of the floods of the Chagres River; and 

(b) The excayation of the Culebra Cut. 

The manner in which each of these difficulties is to besurmounted is shown 
with the test detail in the report of the technical commission, which we 
have the honor to present to you. 7 

The condition of the new company is equally satisfactory. Its assets, in- 
cluding the work actually done on the canal, the buildings, the machinery, 
the material on hand, exceeds in value 500,000,000 francs, or $100,000,000, which 
valuation has been made by a special commission, of which the former di- 
rector of the National Academy of Roads and Bri of France was chair- 
man. The company has no mortgage or bonded indebtedness. The property 
is free from all incumbrance. ‘fhe company has no other debts than monthly 
pay rolls. Its cash reserve is largely in excess of its actual needs. 

The undersigned company also invites your attention to the provisions of 
its concession, particularly articles 5 and 6, which reserves all 5 —— to the 
Government of the United States secured by the treaty with the Republic of 
Colombia signed in 1840 and ratified in 1848. 

We have the honor to be, your obedient servants, 


J. le ae 
The President of the Board of Directors. 
rtifled by the secretary of the company. 
2 . A 85 ED. LAMPRE. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Cromwell saw Mr. Hay and notified him 
of the coming of this missive. The ship was slow on its voyage, 
and Mr. Cromwell wrote Mr. Hay on ,November 28, 1898, as 
follows: 

Mr. Cromwell to Mrt Hay. 
NEW YORK, November 28, 1898. 

DEAR Sin: Referring to the interview which you accorded me on Friday 
last and to your Jous assurance that you would give audience to the 
director-general of the New Panama Canal Company and ourselves in con- 
nection with the presentation to the President of the communication which 
the New Panama Canal Company is about to make to the Government, I beg 
leave to advise you that by reason of the severe prevailing storm La Touraine 
was delayed in arrival until to-day, and that we shall therefore not be able 
to translate the documents and prepare them for presentation before Wednes- 


day. 

Lem advise you further of our coming, kee in mind the preference 
which yon indicated, that the hour of conference about Il o'clock in the 
foren ꝗ avo the honor, ete 

e honor, etc.. 
ai : WM. NELSON CROMWELL, 
American Counsel for New Panama Canal Company. 


That was the introductory signal. This note magnifies the 
missive into the importance of a great state paper and its pre- 
sentation into the dignity of a solemn State function. What was 
the alleged purpose of all this parade? Only to give information 
of the splendid condition and happy prospects of the New Panama 
Canal Company? 

Your lordship sees me as I profess to be, 
would seem, to defy future adversities. But, 8 . 
lence, I am here to honor your virtues by an early appeal to them if it should 
There Oo eee ct PAAA sinus We, bat O O @ ATAA CF Bote; 
should misfortune touch me with its envious bolt. . 

Mr. Cromwell seems to have been sitting for his picture when 
the playwright was thus describing a beggar's petition, disguised 
as a boastful assertion that he had no need of help. 

Why should he then declare that this company was independent 
of France and had no relations to or connection with that Govern- 
ment? It was because the lawyer saw the danger in that point 
and wished to prevent the question from being made, as to the 
relations of France with this company. 

Why did he venture on the gratuitous falsehood that this com- 
pany became “ the sole owner of all the canal works, plant, ma- 
terial, concessions, and other 8 of the old company,” and 
that the title of the undersigned is therefore unquestionable and 
has been recognized by the Government of Colombia?’ Both of 
these statements were false. But what interest could the united 
statements serve if it was not the purpose of Cromwell when 
the letter was written to dispose of the canal property to the 
United States? 

Cromwell knew that otherwise Mr. Hay could have no interest 
in this spectacular advertisement of the canal. 

Why should he add the false statement that the condition of 
the new company is equally satisfactory; that the company has 
no mortgage or bonded indebtedness; the property is free from 
all incumbrances; the company has no other debts than monthly 
pay zona: its cash reserve is largely in excess of its actual needs.” 

ese statements are fos ee so gratuitous and so foreign to 
any interest of the United States in the subject that the presenta- 
tion of them would be a ridiculous parade of boastful nonsense if 
a was no other design except to give information to the United 
8. 

The covert meaning of this approach to the President is found 
in the last paragraph of his diplomatic epistle, as follows: 

The undersigned company also invites your attention to the provisions of 
its concession, ig tpt Articles V and VI, which reservesali rights to the 
Government of the United States secured by treaty with the Republic of 
Colombia signed in 1846 and ratified in 1898. 

A most remarkable declaration was that. What does it mean 
that he would essay to inform the President of the United States 
that the rights of the United States under the treaty with Colom- 
bia were reserved by contract? Why should he do it? 

I will read the next letter of Mr. mwell to Mr. Hay, which 
shows an outbreak of Congress against the President of Colom- 
bia on account of this canal, which resulted in the adoption of a 
resolution by the House of Representatives, the office of President 


vacant. 

This letter darkly hints at the real purpose of Cromwell's allu- 
sion to Articles V and VI of our treaty with Colombia. He sends 
another preliminary telegram to notify Mr. Hay of what is com- 
ing, a premonition of its great importance. 

Mr. Cromwell to Mr. Hay. 
[Telegram.] 
New YORK, December 5, 1898. 

Am writing you to-da rning the cable from Consul-General Hart 


conce: 
published Saturday. It — evident that the limited purpose and nature of the 
measure referred to is not fully reported from Bogota, and is given undue 


significance. 
WM. NELSON CROMWELL, 
Counsel New Panama Canal Company. 


He always signs his name in full. 
Mr. Cromwell to- Mr. Hay. 


New YORK, December 5, 1898, 


My DEAR SIR; I beg leave toconfirm the telegram which I sent youat 10.45 
this mo: „as per inclosure. 

Upon my return I learned through Director-General Hutin (who had pre- 
ceded me to New York) that the measure which had just been acted on by 
one branch only of the Colombian Congress was a bill to authorize the execu- 
tive to negotiate the terms of and to conclude a further prorogstion of six 

ears from 1904 for the completion of the canal under a communication which 
company had ad to the Government. in the form of which I in- 
close you a translation. 

You will note that the oompany ifically stated tothe Government that 
the prorogation was not a matter of absolute necessity, but was desirable in 
the interests of commerce and navigation to enable an even deeper cut to be 
made (and which would reduce the number of locks to four), but which re- 
duction would of course uire more time than the plan adopted. 

You will note that the bill proposed to confer power upon the Executive, 
and this happened toarise under extraordinary po itical conditions ia Bogotá. 
As you have an p bees advised through official channels, a serious dif- 
ference has recently n existing between the House of Representatives of 
Colombia and the President, the House having formal resolution 
declaring the office of President vacant, and refusing to recognize the quali- 
fication of the President before the supreme court. 
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We therefore construe the action of the House of Representatives as only 

a part of the strife between the House and the President, and not a declara- 
tion of the policy of the nation or the Congress in t of the Panama 
and as not evidencing hostility to the company itself. Weare the 

more confirmed in belief use of the uniform consideration and cor- 
8 displayed by the Congress and the Government to the New Panama 
— — Company, which we have no doubt their minister at Washington would 
ly confirm 


Our mothers tae not the least apprehension regarding any prorogation 
ure a 


Counsel New Panama Canal Company. 


If Senators, when they come to read this, will refer to the last 
clause of the letter which I have quoted, they will see what this 
man was driving at. ; 

The treaty of 1846-1848 bound the United States to protect Co- 
lombia in the ownership and sovereignty over Colombia. It also 
bound us to protect the transit across the Isthmus. 

The Canal Company fancied that it saw in this revolt, which 
is still flagrant, the opportunity to turn over the canal to the 
United States, so that, in protecting the canal, it would be pro- 
tecting its own property. 

It wass a bold movement of the reckless lawyer to involve the 
United States in a war, if need be, to get rid of this property by 
selling it, or an interest in it, to the United States. This ugly 
device was received in silence by Mr. McKinley, and Mr. Crom- 
well was thrown upon his ingenuity to arrange another coup. 

On the 2ist of December, 1898, Mr. Cromwell informed Mr. 
Hay that the Government of Colombia (which means the Presi- 
dent) had signed the extension of the concession until 1960. 

This, of course, united the interests of Colombia and the Pan- 
ama Canal Company in supporting the war of the President, at 
the head of the church party, against the Liberals, for which 
the canal company paid him $1,000,000 French gold to carry on the 
war. It was an extraordinary transaction. They had to put up 
with it when they paid him a million dollars in gold, and they 
paid it to get the President to sign this last concession, which is 
the basis of their title to-day, a part of it, after Congress had re- 
fused to ratify it and declared the presidency vacant because the 
President had signed the concession for a million dollars. That 
is the crowd that we are asked to shake hands with by treaty. 

After that transaction Colombia was plunged into civil war. 
They are still fighting, and if we purchase the property of the 
canal company we must take the war along with the property, or 
if we do not buy ourselves into the conflict of arms the Liberal 

will never forgive us for paying $1,000,000 to the church 
to furnish them the sinews of war. 

But to follow Mr. Cromwell. When he found that he could 
not inveigle the United States into the dishonorable scheme of 
cépturing the canal and railroad, because we had engaged to pro- 
tect them, and that to own them would be the easiest way to 
protect them, the canal company then broke up the peace and 
unity of the Colombian Government, as I have shown from ad- 
missions in his own letter, by buying the consent of the President 
to sign an extension of the concession that Congress had refused 
to ratify. There is where that Government went to pieces; that 
is the rock on which it broke, and it stays there yet. 

The French people were still unwilling, notwithstanding this 
extension, to put any more money into the canal, and he again 
approached the President of the United States with a proposition 
for the joint ownership of stock in the New York or New Jersey 
corporation, under the title of the New Panama Canal Company 
of America. 

To <a this project it was becoming, in his opinion, to 
boast more loudly than ever of the wealth and power of his com- 

ny, and also to make a side lick at its rival, the Maritime Canal 

mpany. That letter carries its own interpretation, and it will 
be seen, as it is read, that it is the last bid of a desperate gambler 
in corporation stocks. 

On the 28th of February, 1899, Mr. Cromwell addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the President: 

Messrs. Sullivan & Cromwell to Mr. Hay. 
New YORK, February 28, 1899. 


DEAR Ste: We beg leave to hand you herewith a copy of the communica- 
tion which this day has been addressed to the President. 


Weare, etc., 
SULLIVAN & CROMWELL, 
General Counsel. 


Mr. Hutin and Messrs. Sullivan & Cromwell. to the President. 
NEW York, February 28, 1399. 
Srr: 1. The New Panama Canal Com 7 has never proposed and does 
not seek any 8 or 3 aid from the Government of the 
United States in the completion of its canal. 


What a heroie outburst of independence that is! 


2. It places its canal works on the Isthmus of Panama subject to the ex- 
amination of this Government, or any special commission through whom it 
may be desired to make such examination, and will facilitate in every possi- 
ble way any such desire of the Government. 

8. The Government will findthat fully two-fifths of the canal works are 


already constructed; that continuously during the past four years from 
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that a technical and physical bl 
p an cal problems 
eering Co: 8 fe 


They say nothing about the eight millions it will take to fix the 
harbor at Colon. 


special and remarkable advan 
tween the United States and Co 


niring some unia: 
Pacific oosans’ The ‘ore, the New 


of New York (under the laws 
e Panama Railroad Company has existed for nearly fifty 

years), or of some other State of the Union— 

It turned ont to be the fate of New Jersey to receive that com- 
pliment— 
subject to the provisions of its concession, and vest its concessions and prop- 
erty in such corporation. It will also in said event accord to the United 
States such representation in its board of directors, and such opportunity to 
souto an interest in its securities, as may be permitted by its concessions, 
which, of course, must be 5 

And further, if the United States should desire to perpetuate or enlarge 
its existing rights and privileges, acquired under said treaty of 1846— 


That means if they should undertake to take the Panama route 
in order to protect it— 


the company will conform to such lemental treaty as may be entered 
into between the United States and Colombia. 
We beg leave to say that 1 at a public hearing accorded us by 


the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House of Representatives, we 
submitted to the 3 of that committee a communica- 
tion to the foregoing purport, have the honor to be, 

Your o ent servants, 


MAURICE HUTIN, 
Director-General of the New Panama Canal Company. 
SULLIVAN & CROMWELL, 
General Counsel, New York City. 


And on March 11, 1899, M. Hutin sent the following letter to 


the President: 
Mr. Hutin to the President. 


CoMPAGNIE NOUVELLE DU CANAL DE PANAMA, 
45 Wall Street, New York City, March 11, 1899. 
To the PRESIDENT: 


Referring to the act of Congress 5 8 on the 4th instant, 
an investigation of the Panama an icaragua canals, the New Panama 
Company, as one of tho subjects of the inquiry, Loa, Ag PS invites 
attention to its communication addressed to you December 2, 1898, and to its 
su uent offers to the honorable Secretary of State, and Anny to 
ofiicial proposition of February 27 last, all of which contain the er and 
urgent invitation that the President or Congress make the investi 
tion of the canal works, plans, seven concessions, and status of the New 
Panama Company; and it also refers to the official report upon the canal 
made by the International Technical ion November 16, 1898, and 
placed in your hands by us on December 2 last. 
The said act of Congressis therefore in fullaccord with our repeated offers 
= our yen eee i dü a 
e again most respectfully renew our proffer fullest N gem 
and our offer of all the facilities to that end. But the subject is of such 
tra: 8 to the people of the world as 
t, to submit this 


tion that any commission Se, eg to aid you in . investiga- 
on and comparison contemplated by the act of Congres composed 
entlemen of the widest exporience, of exceptional c ter and unques- 


ioned professional standing, and who are not embarrassed by public com- 
mittals or previous records favorable or unfavorable to either one or the 
other project and who have not heretofore served upon any commis- 


sion, 

The New Pana 1 pa a t 
for membership of any eo —— rol Its only Petition is that 8 
of gentlemen whose conclusion will at once command public confidence, fully 
relying 8 its ability to satisfy fair and impartial investigation of the 
merits of its canal, 

Tne New PANAMA CANAL COMPANY, 
By MAURICE HUTIN, Director-General, 
SULLIVAN & CROMWELL, General Counsel, 

What does that mean? Walker and Haupt and Hains had been 
appointed by the President upon the Nicaragua Canal Commis- 
sion and made their report adverse to this company, and here 
the New Panama Canal Company come in and make their bow to 
the President of the United States, and politely suggest to him 
that they think it would be very much better that he should not 
appoint 2 5 gentleman who has been upon any former commis- 
sion, and the President forthwith appointed all three of them on 
uie next commission. That was his way of answering such in- 
solence. 

Mr. Cromwell then proceeded, in New Jersey, under the gen- 
eral laws of that State, to take out a charter for the proposed 
company to carry out his offer to the President. It would re- 
quire a long recital to set forth the wild absurdity of its alleged 

Wers. 
mt is impossible to conceive of any law paper that is more gro- 
tesquely absurd. One is left in doubt, after reading this charter, 
whether it could have been intended as a serious proposition, 
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Some reference to the dates of Congressional 1 will ac- 
count for the frantic activity of Cromwell in ing these 
schemes on the attention of the President and the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and select committees, 
and on an Isthmian Canal Committee; and Mr. Lampre and Gen- 
eral Abbot admit that the purpose was to defeat legislation in favor 
of the Nicaragua Canal. 

General Abbot was a member of the Comité Technique that 
made the report on the 2d of December, 1898, which was sent to the 
President, that Mr. Cromwell adopted as the basis of his seduc- 
tive letters to the President, and he is still in the employ of the 
New Panama Canal Company and was summoned by the oppo- 
sition to the House bill to testify on the hearings before the com- 
mittee. He appeared on the 4th day of March, 1902, and on cross- 
examination he testified as follows, 

Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate by reading that, 
but I will merely state the substance of it, which is that General 
Abbot, who had been in Paris with M. Hutin and M. Choron, the 
chief engineer of the company, took ship immediately and came 
here and went before the Hepburn committee of the House. 
After a most excruciating experience in trying to refresh his 
memory he arrived at the conclusion, after coming here, that the 
objets was to prevent legislation in favor of the Nicaragua Canal. 

. Choron’s testimony is set out here, not in full, but all that 
relates to the subject is to the same effect, and I will ask leave to 
insert that and the other testimony in my remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the re- 

mest of the Senator will be complied with. The Chair hears no 
objection, and it is so ordered. 

The testimony as given by General Abbot is as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. Were you the only member of the committee that was 
retained in the service of the compan 

General ABBOT. As far as I know, I am; I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN, You were e immediately, were you? 

Genera! ABBOT. Yes; I had been doing work for the company in Paris, in 
studying this Chagres problem. I had donea good deal of work in that way 
as a member of the Comité Technique, and had written a number of mem- 
oirs on the subject in the line of 5 Being interested in keeping up 
bees SEES of the Chagres River to date, the company wanted that work con- 

me 

The CHATRMAN. Do you recollect about what time in 1900, what month 
and what date, you arrived in New York from Paris: 

General ABEOT. I arrived in New York from Paris late in October. 

The CHAIRMAN. 1900? 

General ÁBBOT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. You must have been here before that, because you testi- 
fied on the 17th of January, 1899, before the committee of the House of Rep- 


resentatives. 
General ABBOT, That wasa ial matter, for which I crossed from Paris 
ven my testimony. 


C ey. RE emer 
e CHATRMAN. You came over on purpose to give your ony? 
ABBOT. We came over—we were —— before the committee, 
and the company wanted me to a here, inasmuch as I understand the 
lish lan; and to be present at the hearings. 
e CHAIRMAN. Were you summoned in Paris or here? 

General ABBOT. I really don't know. I had no summons individually at 
all. I spony came at the request of the company with its other officers to 
present the facts. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, that request was made in Paris? 

General Annor. I really do not know. All I know about it came from the 
com I did not receive any request from the committee of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. You received the request in Paris: 

General ABBOT. From the company, certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. And you crossed the ocean soas to attend before the com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives? 

General ABBOT. I was not so informed. I was informed by the company 
that they would be very glad if I would accompany their delegation to the 
United States to assist them in presenting their case to the Government, 
and I came over with that object. j 

The CHAIRMAN. Were you then a member of the Comité Technique, or 
were you employed by the company in any other capacity? 

General Angor, I was a member of the Comité Ee Spe at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. After you went back in March, your labors terminated 
on that committee, and you were then employed by the company as a consult- 
ing engineer? Se 

General Annor. Yes; in the latter capacity since about the middle of 1900. 

The CHAIRMAN, Did you remain in France or come here? 

General ABBOT. I remained in France for three or four months and then 
I came here. 

The CHAIRMAN. What was the particular business on which the company 
sent you to the United States? $ 

General ABBOT. I do not understand the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. What was the cular business on which the company 
sent you to the United States: 3 F 

General ABBOT. If you mean in 1899, it was to assist their officers in pre- 
senting the case clearly before the Government. š 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you been engaged in that from that time to thist 

General ABBOT. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. What other work have you done for the company here? 

General ABBOT. I have reduced the no the monthly records of the 
Chagres River, and of the meteorological observations. forwarded from Pan- 

- ama. They are forwarded from Panama to me here, and they come, of 

e form of undigested material. I study them and deduce from 

them the daily discharges, etc., of the Chagres River at Alajuela, Gamboa, 

and Bohio, etc. I put the information into such form that it can be used for 

engineering purposes, and forwarded one of it to Paris and the other 

copy I have been forwarding to the Isthmian Commission. That is all 
my connection with the company here. 

he CHAIRMAN, Well, at the time you appeared here as a witness Mr. 

Choron also ap) ? 
General ABBOT. Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN. He was then the chief engineer of the company, was he 


Generul ABBoT. He is now. 
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2 ae ONA eae te weaning 1 of th 
ene BOT, 8 mwell was the ing counsel o e com . 
The CHAIRMAN. And Mr. Curtis appeared? * an 


And Mr. Cromwell appeared! 


General ABBOT. Mr. Curtis is a paces of Mr. Cromwell. 

The CHAIRMAN. Those were all the witnesses that were brought before 
that committee of which Mr. Hepburn was the chairman? 

General Annor. I gave my testimony, if Irecollectrightly, on that matter. 

The CaainmMAn. What particular reason was there for that assemblage of 
witnesses here just at that time? 

General Autor, The reason was simply this, as I understand it: The Pan- 
ama Company had no intention whatever of completing its canal otherwise 
than by the usual method of raising the funds up to the time of the Spanish- 
American war. They were thoroughly familiar with the problem in Nica- 
ragua; they knew that no private company could possibly compete with the 

Company, and they made no attempt to make known what they were 
doing on the Isthmus. They were working as a private company in their 
oe of business, because they hed no fear of any private company operating 
n Nicaragua. 

But as soon as the Oregon went around the Horn and this great enthusi- 
asm arose in America for an isthmian canal, a new possibility was presented 
to the company—the possibility of the United States Government building 
a parallel canal, which would have a bad effect on their interests in two 
respects; first, by rendering it more difficult to raise funds from private 
sources, with a probability of having to compete with a great Government 
running a parallel line; and, secondly, because the company would need 
some 15,000 or 20,000 of those West Indian negroes to complete the_work. 
The American company would demand a like numberof la and there 
would consequently bea 5 which would raise the of labor 
and also increase the cost of the construction of the canal. 

For those reasons the company decided that it was im nt to inform 
this Government officially as to what they had done and what they were 
doing. so that the e conditions at Panama should be understood here, 
and that our Government should understand how much bettera canal could 
be made via Panama than via Nicaragua. This knowledge, perhaps, might 
induce our Government to reconsider the route, and perhaps to take stock 
or in some other manner assist the company in its great enterprise and thus 
sere the construction of the best possible canal, and not the canal through 

icaragua. 

To accomplish this object it was necessary to present the facts fully before 
the Government, and that was the object of the company when Mr. Hutin 
came here and presented a copy of the report of the Comité Technique to the 
President wi a month after it was . From that time on the com- 
pany has desired that the United States Government should know what it is 

oing, and should appreciate its claims, that Panama offers the best possible 
route for the isthmian canal. 

. Now, you got here and you testified on the 17th of Jan- 
uary, ? 

General Annor. Yes; about that date. I do not have the exact date in 


in 

The CHAIRMAN. You left Paris some time before that? 

General ABBOT. I left Paris just before that and came directly here. 
The CHAIRMAN. zu came in company with Mr. Choron? 


Ves. 
The CHAIRMAN, And who else? 
General ABBOT. M. Hutin. I think those were the only officers of the 


company. 
The CHAIRMAN, You came here on purpose to make a statement before 
the committes in the House of Re tatives? 

General ABBOT. M. Hutin asked me to come here with them, as neither of 
them speak English and they thought that I conld understand the technical 


questions better they could, perhaps; and they therefore wished me to 
camia with 8 and assist them in presenting the case to the United States 
vernment. 


The CHAIRMAN, On the 2ist day of January, 1899, a bill had the 
Senate of the United States for the purpose of aiding this Maritime Canal 
Company by a vote of 48 to 6. 

Gene: BOT. I had forgotten that fact. In fact, I do not know that I 
ever knew it. I had nothing to do with those matters. 

he CHAIRMAN. But your company knew aboutit? _ 

General ABBOT. I donot know. Perhaps they knew it. 

The CHAIRMAN. And thereupon your delegation set out to come to the 
United States? 8 7 

General Ansor. Not at all in connection with that, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why do 7 say so when you do not know? 

General ABBOT. Because I know very well that it was the passage of the 
9 around Cape Horn that first suggested the idea. 

© CHAIRMAN. When did the Oregon go around Cape Horn? 

General ABBOT. In the early days of the Spanish war. I can not give you 
the exact date. The popular excitement caused by it in connection with an 
isthmian canal put an entirely new face on the question in the United States. 
People who had up to that time been lukewarm afterwards became enthusi- 
estic advocates of the canal. 

The CHAIRMAN. I understand you to say that hoe ur mission 
from Paris in the company of those two gentlemen, coming ‘ashington, 
had relation to the passage of the Oregon around Cape Horn, and not rela- 
tion, so far as you know, to the e of a bill in the United States Senate, 
by a vote of 6 to 45, to aid the Maritime Canal N 4 

General ABBOT. If I knew about that vote at the time I have forgotten 
it. It had nothing to do with my coming, so far as I was concerned. I sim- 

ly came to assist these gentlemen in the presentation of technical matters 
fore the Government. It had become apt Boa rtant to the company to 
have the United States Government know what they were doing, owing to 
the interest in a canal caused by the pasaga of the Oregon around the Horn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did that company at that time propose to sell this (anal 
to the United States? 

General ABBOT. I do not think they wanted to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did Se 2 oy to get a loan from the United States? 

General ABBOT. No. Aslunderstood the idea of the eer aye they wanted 
the United States todo with them what England did wi e Suez Canal. 
England opposed, as we all know, with the utmost violence the construction 
of that canal. When they found that they could not stop it, they then, 
through one of the most brilliant diplomatic strokes that Disraeli ever di- 

„ bought pues reserve stock of the Khedive. 

t Disraeli paid £5,000,000 for what is now worth £20,000,000 
paid largo inima — aoe ne that the idea of the 
com was t the Uni tates mig z 
8 stock security and 8 vote on the board of directors, the 


ru 
competition with a 


the r. They came here to pre- 
vent the serious 1 — to their interests which would result from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States starting a parallel line at the time when thry 
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were about trying to raise funds for the completion of their works, and also 
to prevent a probable rise in the price of labor by the construction of two 
canals at the same time. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, I want you to listen to that last answer which you 
made and see if you have stated what 8 desire. 

The last answer made by General Abbot was repeated to him. 

General ABBOT., That is my understanding, but I do not represent the 
e sear in expressing it. It is my honest belief. 

The ORANAN. What company do you refer to, or what line do you refer 
to there as a paraliel line? 5 

General ABBOT. The Nicaragua line. X 

The CHAIRMAN. Then you came for the purpose of persuading the Gov- 
ernment of the United States not to build the Nicaragua Canal? 

General Annor. We came to let the United States Government see what 
their true interest was—ful! knowledge of the facts would be the best thing 
for the United States as well as for the company: 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you not here now for that same purpose? 

General ABBOT. I am here to-day because I was summoned by you, 

The CHAIRMAN. No; I did not. Mr. HANNA summoned you. 

General ABBOT. Well, Senator HANNA. Iam here under orders. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you not 3 here for the of doing that 
same thing that is, preventing the Government of the United States from 
selecting the route Uel to the Panama route? 

General ABBOT. That is a question for Senator HANNA to answer. 


M. Lampre, the general secretary of the Panama Canal Com- 
` pany, testified as follows: 


The CHATRMAN. What was the actual purpose and object of the letter to 
the President of the United States and the letters and telegrams of Crom- 
well, attorney, given with the message of the President of February, 1900? 
What was the actual parro and object of the letter to the President of the 
United States of the 18th day of November, 1808? 

Mr. LAMPRE. As far as I can recollect, the purpose was to lay the whole 
subject before the United States; and at the e we stated that should the 
United States abandon the idea of constructing the Nicaragua Canal we were 
ready to reor under the laws of this country and to o an Amer- 
ican corporation to complete the Panama Canal, which we thought the best 
routo and still the best route. That is why we laid the whole subject 
before the United States at the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. In addition to this cheerful picture of the resources of the 
company, these letters boast of the conciliation of Colombia, and that the 
entire feasibility and practicability of completing the canal is established by 
the members of two commissions who were the most distinguished men in 
their 8 Why did not a canal that was so well fortified in its ap- 

blic confidence obtain the money to complete it by subscriptions 


among the French le who had already sunk $250,000,000 in it and only had 
the ditch, the buil the machinery, and the material on hand to show 
for this expendi 


ture? 
M. LAMPRE. Just as I told you, Senator, on account of the contemplated 
building by the United States of the Nicaragua Canal. 
COMPAGNIE NOUVELLE DU CANAL DE PANAMA, 
45 Wall Street, New York City, March 11, 1899. 
To the PRESIDENT: 

Referring to the act of Congress approved on the 4th instant respecting 
an 5 of the Panama and Nicaragua canals, the New Pan- 
ama Canal Company, as one of the subjects of the inquiry, respectfull 
invites attention to its communication addressed to you December 2. 


1898, and to its subsequent offers to the honorable Secretary of State, 
and finally to its official proposition of February 27 last, of which 
ear tg roffer and urgent invitation that the President or Congress 
make the 


est investigation of the canal valeur plans, seven concessions, 
and status of the New Panama Company; and it also refers to the official re- 
3 tha canal made by the International Technical Commissi 

r 16, 1898, and placed in your hands us on December 2 last. 

The said act of Congress is therefore in full accord with our repeated offers 
and our warmest desires. 

We again most respectfully renew our proffer of the fullest investigation 
and our offer of all the facilities to that end. But the subject is of such 
transcendent consequence to the United States, to the peupie of the world as 
well as to ourselves, that we venture, with due st, ko submit this our 

tition that any commission designated to aid you in making the investiga- 

ion and comparison contemplated by the act of Congress be composed of 
Tynes gino of the widest experience, of exceptional character and ungues- 
ioned professional standing, and who are not embarrassed by public com- 
mittals or previous records favorable or unfavorable to either one or the 
other project and who have not heretofore served upon any canal commission. 

The New Panama Canal Company does not present or suggest any name 
for membership of any commission. Its only petition is that the selection 
be made of gentlemen whose conclusion will at once command public confi- 
dence, fully relying upon its ability to satisfy fair and impartial investigation 
of the merits of its canal. 

THE New PANAMA CANAL COMPANY, 
By MAURICE HUTIN, Director-General. 
SULLIVAN & CROMWELL, General Counsel. 

Did that letter receive the approval of your company? 

M. LAMPRE. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then you proposed to dictate to the President of the 
United States whom he should not appoint on that board? 

M. LAMPRE. We did not propose to dictate anything. We asked what 
we thought we would like to get. 0 

The CHAIRMAN. Is not this a plain dictation: Toushall not appoint any 
a no has 1 8 a monner of the vosto 3 P ban 
= . LAMPRE. We did not pro c anything, but o expressed 
our sincere desire as to that. We would not presume to dictate anything to 
the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. That particular feature of this case, followed by another, 
led me to suppose that we might ncn Fed any overture from your company 
that might be brought to our attention without respect to whether it was 
one that we ought 8 to consider or not. That is the impression made 
on my mind, and I want to be frank in stating it to you. Any explanation 
necessary to be made about that, of course, is in order, 

M. LAMPRE. I have nothing to say to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. I notice here that Mr. Boyard, under the date of Paris, 
January 6, 1900, says: Board of management has resigned.” 

M. LAMPRE. Yes, sir. 

Tho CHAIRMAN. That is the new corporation? 

M. LAMPRE. No,sir; the of management may resign and new direct- 
ors are appointed; that does not cha: the corporation at all with us. 

The CHAIRMAN. I did not say that it changes the corporation. 

M. LAMPRE., I understood you to say it was a new corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN. I said the of management of the new corpora- 
ilon. The next intervention of your company was of the 30th day of 
April, 1900. That was at the time the Hepburn bill was under consid- 


on Novem- 


eration, and a day had been set aside as stated in the letter here, which I 
BOET in the record, but I will not read all of it, unless you want me to 
read it. 

M. LAMPRE, No. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


“WASHINGTON, April 30, 1900. 
»The PRESIDENT: 

“Permit us to refer to the communication addressed to you on February 
28, 1899, by the Compagnie Nouvelle du Canal de Panama, and of which we 
attach a for your convenience. 

“Three days r the above communication (and which was similar to 
that addressed to the River and Harbor Committee of the House, Hon. Theo- 
dore E. Burton, chairman) Congress enacted the law of March 3, 1899. 
“Under the powers of said act the President appointed the ‘Isthmian 
Canal Commission.“ composed of Rear-Admiral John G. Walker, Hon. Sam- 
uel Pasco, Mr. Alfred Noble, C. E.; Mr. George S. Morison, C. E.: Gen. Peter 
C. Hains, Prof. William H. Burr, 0.5 E.; Gen. Oswald H. Ernst, Prof. Emory 
R. Johnson, Mr. Lewis M. Haupt. C. E. 

“In addition to its examination of all other ible isthmian routes the 
Isthmian Canal Commission has made an exhaustive examination of the plans 
and status of the company at Paris, where the records of twenty years are 
preserved, and also personally has examined upon the Isthmus of Panama 
ane actual 5 8 and the sonani 5 
un 1 and a e r ve: surveys, plans, an — 
fications with a force of 700 to 800 men in dhe elk 5 

»The Isthmian Canal Commission has not yet made its report to the Presi- 


dens, and, as we are advised, has not yet completed its inv tions and in- 
goi es upon the technical and other subjects covered by the said act of 
rch 8, 1899, nor has the President yet communicated to his recom- 


mendations in the premises 


In all these investigations concerning the Panama Canal the com: has 
made to the Isthmian Commission the fullest exposition and exp 
tions, without reserve or exception, upon every aspect of the sub, con- 
cerning which the Commission has desired information, and also deliv- 
ered to the Commission full and detailed plans, maps, and specifications of 

ction of the Panama 


the company for the 5 excavation and cons 
Canal and canal works. These documents are great in volume and value, 
and represent the expenditure of a vast sum, as well as the results of many 
years of study in their original preparation. 


* * + 
“The company has avoided any action or course which might by the Gov- 
ernment be inconsistent with its said communication of February 


28, 1899. 

“All this the company has done in full reliance upon the avowed purpose 
AEAT tay OEA sine sod NDO AE mbes ell penal bis AUETA teat 
ande vely investiga and repo upon e 
rou and in the reasonable ex: rag he in the meantime no action 
would be taken upon the subject by the Congress of the United States incon- 
sistent with the expressed purposes of said act. 

“On the contrary, however, and presumably without knowledge of the 
foregoing fa measures have been introduced in Congress and are to be 
acted upon in the House of Representatives May 1 and May 2, 1900, having for 
their 8 the adoption by the Government of another canal 
route, without awaiting the recommendation of the President and the infor- 
mation, report, and conclusions of the Isthmian Canal Commission appointed 
by the President under the act of March 3, 1599. 

We therefore respectfully request that the President advise the Congress 
of the facts of the case. 

‘We haye the honor to be, your obedient servants, 
“SULLIVAN & CROMWELL, 
general Counsel Compagnie Nouvelle du Canal de Panama.” 

The CHAIRMAN. It is stated here: 

“On the contrary, however, and presumably without knowledge of the 
5 facts, measures have been introduced in ae and are to be 
acted upon in the House of Representatives May 1 and May 2, 1900"— 

Those are the dates that were set apart by unanimous consent or by the 
rule of the House for the consideration of what was called the Hepburn bill, 
the same bill that was y the House the other day — having for their 
pu the adoption by the Government of another isthmien-canal route, 
without awaiting the recommendation of the President and the information, 
report, and conclusions of the Isthmiam Canal Commission appointed by the 
President under the act of 3, 1899. 

We therefore respectfully request that the President advise the Congress 
of the facts of the case. 

We have the honor to be, your obedient servants, 
“SULLIV. 


AN & CROMWELL, 
general Counsel Compagnie Nouvelle du Canal de Panama.” 

Were they authorized to make that communication? 

M. LAMPRE. Most likely they were. I do not know about it. Ihave no 
recollection of that at all. 

The CHATRMAN. I was very much in hopes that the company did not 
know anything about it. 

M. LAMPRE. I do not know; I can not tell. 

M. Barve. Is it notcountersigned by M. Hutin? 

The CHATRMAN. No; but it is signed by Sullivan & Cromwell, general 
counsel of the company. 

M. LAMPRE. He must have acted under the general powers he had as 


counsel of the company. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very good; that binds the company? 

M. LAMPRE. Ican not say that it does not. „Ido not know as to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is addressed to the President of the United States, in 
the name of the Panama Canal Company, requesting the President of the 
United States to communicate certain facts by a message—ho could not doit 
in any other way—to the House of Representatives or to Congress upon the 
statement here that on the contrary, however, and presumably without 
knowl of the foregoing facts, measures have been introduced in Con- 
2 and ane to be acted upon by the House of Representatives May land 

ay 2, 1900, having for their purpose the adoption by the Government of an- 
other isthmian canal route 

That is, the Nicaragua route— 

“ without awaiting the recommendation of the President and the informa- 
tion sty —.— and conclusions of the Isthmian Canal Commission appointed 
by the dent under the act of March 3, 1899." 

That of course is an intervention on the t of these attorneys with the 

proper privileges and duties of a House of Congress. 
. LAMPRE. I do not know. The letter is not familiar to me. Icould 
hardly presume to answer. 
The CHAIRMAN, I did not suppose it was. I wanted to direct your atten- 
tion toit. That now is the latest intervention which has been made here for 
the purpose of interrupting, deferring, preventing action by Congress on 
this great subject and free choice on the part of the Congress and the people 


of the Uni States ss between the two canal routes of Nicaragua and 
Panama, or u the question whether they will build any or have anything 
to do with either of them. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, these statements establish posi- 
tively that all the movements of Mr. Cromwell, from the begin- 
ning of his conduct of affairs of the company in the United States, 


were directed to the purpose of defeating the Nicaraguan Canal 
movement, whether by the Government or F Maritime Canal 
Company. If the oe Canal could be defeated, the way 
was open to the Panama Canal, and in any event they had a pay- 
te property in the Panama Railroad. 

The extraordinary folly and presumption of his letter to the 
President of the 28th of February, 1899, was intended to show 
the President that if Congress was willing to accept stock in a 
canal company he would remove the Panama Canal Company 
bodily from France and put all its assets into a New Jersey cor- 
poration and give the United States the privilege of becoming a 
stockholder and of appointing directors in the New Panama Canal 
Company of America, 

The later letters, which I have just read, show that when Crom- 
well failed to ensnare the President with his New Jersey corpora- 
tion scheme, he attacked the lion in his den and made di and 
almost open war on the Nicaragua Canal bill, reported to the 
House in the Fifty-sixth Congress, and passed by the House on 
the 2d of May, 1900, Dy a very strong majority. 

The bill was dela in the Senate until the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress expired, and Mr. Cromwell had a rest from active operations. 

In the Fifty-first Congress Mr. Sherman made a report from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in favor of the Nicaragua 
Canal. He made a second report in the Fifty-second Congress. 

In the Fifty-third Congress Mr. MorGan made a like report 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

In the Fifty-fourth Congress Mr. MorGan made a like report 
from the Select Committee on the Construction of the Nicaragua 


Canal. : 

In the Fifty-fifth Congress Mr. Mondax made a like report 
from the select committee, and the bill passed the Senate on the 
21st day of January, 1899, by a vote of 48 yeas to 6 nays. A pre- 
vious vote had been taken on one of these bills. It passed the 
Senate by a vote of 11 majority. For the last bill the Senator 
8 Ohio [Mr. Hanna] voted. On the first occasion he was not 

ere. 

This action of the Senate ps Mr. Cromwell in the state of agi- 
tation that caused him to address his first letter to the President, 
on the day of which I have read to the Senate. 

In October, 1895, Ludlow’s report in favor of the Nicaragua 
Canal was made to the President, and on June 1, 1896, the Com- 
mittee of the House on Interstate and Foreign Commerce made 
a searching examination into the entire subject and reported a 
bill to construct a canal on the Nicaraguan route. 

On the 17th of January, 1899, the House committee, of which 
Mr. HEPBURN was chairman, began a full and searching examina- 
tion of the whole subject of the canal. 

Mr. William Nelson Cromwell was the first witness to be exam- 
ined, and he took charge of the French forces as general in chief, 
legal counsel, diplomatic functionary, orator, and witness for the 
Panama Canal Company. 

He produced General Abbot, who was examined at great length, 
and Mr. Choran, chief engineer of the Panama Canal Company, 
who was also examined at great length and made a supplemental 
statement of 10 pages of printed matter in behalf of Panama. 

Mr. Fteley made a written statement covering 33 pages of 
printed matter in small type. 

Mr. Cromwell was assisted by Mr. Curtis in conducting the ex- 
aminations and both broke in with their statements when it was 
found necessary. 

The witnesses for Nicara on that occasion were Alexander 
T. Mason, Hiram Hitchcock, and Lewis M. Haupt. The com- 
mittee made no report on the Senate bill, but took a bold depar- 
ture from the policy of Government aid to the Maritime Canal 
Company and adopted the policy of ownership, construction, and 
complete control of a canal by the United States, and the first 
Hepburn bill was accordingly reported to the House on the 7th 
day of December, 1899. 

n the meantime, on December 1, 1900, President McKinley had 
entered into agreements with Costa Rica and Nic which 
he knew would close the controversy and shut off MreCromwell’s 
intrusions into legislation relating to the canal. 

The President passed to his new and greater estate believing 
that he had settled the canal question, if Congress would authorize 
the President to acquire the right to do so from Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica. 

He understood the reasons for the choice he made as well as 
any man who has surviyed him, 1 been fully informed by 
Mr. Cromwell and other agents of the Panama Canal Compan: 
as to every fact and plea and finesse and misrepresentation they 
to make. It is a shameful reflection on Mr. McKinley to say that 
he did not have the opportunity to understand the Panama route 
when he chose the Nicaragua route. 


But what respect has Mr. Cromwell, or anyone who is opposed 
to any canal, for the decision made by Mr. McKinley, when the 
occasion is again presented for further delay and final defeat of 
the will of the American people at the behest of the great rail- 


roads? 

In the opening of this Congress the House again took up the 
Hepburn bill and passed it. Cromwell was, for the first time, 
belated by nine days’ interval of time. 

The Senator from Ohio has graphically depicted the sad period, 
but Cromwell rose to the occasion and opened a new campaign. 
I refer only to what the record discloses of his action. I would 
not dare to follow him when he is not on the surface. 

His next appearance was, as counsel for the Panama Canal 
Company, in the rôle of chief negotiator for Colombia, in formu- 
lating the draft of the proposed convention that is before the 
Senate as the expression of the purposes of Colombia as to the 
granting of canal rights to the United States. 

He puts another letter into the diplomatic files, which is to 
stand as the key of interpretation of the convention in any future 
misunderstanding that may occur. It is sent to Congress as part 
of the Colombian draft of a convention. 

When we wish to know what that convention means we must 
reies by Fox ded with disgus 

is atten with a di ting cajolery and sycophancy that 
only too well indicates that it is intended to ilesi Con 4 $ 
_ Mr. Cromwell’s final appearance, in the open, is his letter of 
indorsement and explanation appended to the report of the mi- 
nority of the committee. y was he not called before the com- 
mittee, as Mr. Pasco was, to swear to his opinions, if they are so 
important? It is plain enough for common comprehension that 
Mr. Cromwell could not afford to appear to support his attack 
upon the Ni route. . 

The friends of Nicaragua could not call him as a witness with- 
out indorsing him, and could not compel him to disclose profes- 
sional secrets to the disadvantage of his clients. 

The Cromwellian phase of the situation is not likely to com- 
mend the Panama Canal Company or its ditch to the favor of the 
American people. J 

Mr. President, I have now shown the circumstances under 
which this matter has been brought before the Congress and be- 
fore the Senate to-day, and I have shown how the discerning eye 
of the President and of the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the House saw through this pre- 
tender, trapped him as he came along with his cajolery and his 
seductive offers, and how they have disregarded him. 

But it seems, Mr. President, that we can not shake him off. I 
8 he is in the gallery now, listening to me. He has been 

ere all the time during this debate. The word “Panamaist ” 
in Paris to-day is as much a synonym of a scoundrel as any 
word that was ever invented to define a bad character in our pro- 
vincialism. I do not foresee what the result may be if we take 
up that corporation and do what Colombia says, ‘‘Go to them 
first and deal with them, settle with them, and then come to us.” 

Sir, I propose that if the Government of the United States has 
to deal in respect of a ger with any foreign person it shall find 
at least some authorized diplomatic agent to stand up in company 
with our diplomatic agent, to bind a government, to bind some- 
body beside a private individual or corporation in a contract 
which relates to the affairs of the whole world. 

Why shall we go into a diplomatic correspondence or a dicker 
with the Panama Company in order to do that which is 

ovided for in the Spooner amendment at the round sum of 

0,000,000? If we are to take it, why is not our agent permitted 
to have some judgment about its actual value? yis the round 
sum put up, and why is it provided that more or less shall not be 
given as the price of it? 

Mr. President, without reference to its connection with Nica- 
ragua or any other thing or anybody else, it appears to me that 
the Government of the United States was never put into such a 
humiliating position as it will be in when our agents go to M. 
Hutin, or whoever may be the new president, the man put in in 
order to make the forty-million-dollar bid, and make an arrangé- 
ment with him to discuss what he proposes to do in selling the 
5 United States. The proposed treaty requires that 
we shall settle with that company, the company being authorized 
by Colombia to do it, before we go to Colombia for the purpose 
of obtaining concessionary rights to go through the State of 
Colombia with a canal. 

The Panama Canal Company can not be a party toa diplo- 
matic agreement with the United States. If it turns out that, by 
fraud, or through our mistake, we are cheated out of money, 
that we are deceived, what remedy have we? We have mere M 
to turn our backs and walk off from a transaction with whic 
we had no business to have anything to do. 

If, however, the Government of Colombia will come forward 
and say, We think the property is worth $40,000,000, and you can 


MS r ye ge ea oie EM y en, Diy EE Keane eget dem, oe Eee ce 
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have it for $40,000,000, which we will distribute, and another 
million dollars,“ (which reg bave putinto the treaty and which 
is not in the $40,000,000, to be paid at once for its ownership of 
stock in the Panama Canal Company), ‘and seven millions ad- 
vance payment for fourteen years of rent at $500,000 a year for a 
canal while you are building it, we will guarantee you 
France, guarantee you against the creditors of the Panama Canal 
Company, although some of them are American citizens“ (for 
there are a number of them in the United States); we will 
ntee you against all the speculators and peculators? (who 
ve been running through the market to pick up the bonds since 
we have been at work about it): we will guarantee you against 
the women and the children who have no representation in this 
matter, and whose rights have been cut down by legal technicality 
or mistake (they can not guarantee us against the abuse of our 
own character by accepting a proposition surrounded with such 
evidences of frightful wrong and injustice), then we might say, 
“ We will accept your proposition, it being extremely beneficial 
to us and better than any we ever dreamed we could get. We 
will accept your . for the reason that we can hold you 
to your bargain. If it turns out otherwise, and some court in 
France, or in Colombia, or in the United States, or elsewhere 
should hold in favor of one of these little innocent children, that 
they had a right of lien upon the property, you, Colombia, are 
bound to make it good to us.“ 

But as we have nobody to deal with but this corporation, the 
Panama Canal Company, that is now in articulo mortis, it is a 
very bad outlook for the United States. It is a degrading, a 
cheapening, and a bad outlook for the United States to engage in 
any such transaction. We have no business committing the 
honor of this country to any such transaction. Senators may 
find in acts of friendship that they think they owe to leading 
Senators or others in this country some excuse for accepting such 
a situation, but Ihave no such responsibilities and no such in- 
ducements to lead me from what I consider to be the path of duty; 
and I will not consent that this Government, after an experience 
that has been disagreeable in the past, shall have any dealings 
with the Panama Canal Company. Let that company deal with 
Colombia, with the consent of France, and let Colombia at least 
offer us a title that is warranted to be free of all incumbrance. 


APPENDIX. 
[House Repcri No. 2615, Fifty-second Congress, second session.] 
INVESTIGATION OF PANAMA CANAL, 


March 3, 1898, laid on the table and ordered to be printed, May 9, 1900, or- 
dered reprinted by the Senate. 

Mr. Fellows, from the Special Committee to Investigate the Panama Canal 
Company, etc., submitted the following report. 

The Committee on Rules, to whom were referred the resolutions hereto- 
fore introduced by Mr. Fellows and Mr. Geary, re tively, reported the 
same back with the recommendation that the resolution herewith submitted 
be adopted in lieu thereof, viz: 

“Resolved, That a special committee of five be appointed by the Speaker to 
investigate and report as to what sums of money, if any, were expended by 
directly or indirectly, for the 


the Panama Canal Company, or its promoters, fi 
purpose of preventing opposition in this country to the plans of said com- 
pany, or securing acquiescence in America thereto, and what tion was 
ads of such sums; and generally as to the situation of affairs upon the Isth- 
mus so far as American commerce seeking transit across the same may be 
concerned; and also as to the contracts and relations between the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company and the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, the 
Transcontinental Railroad Association, and other railroads; and as to what 
contracts or other collusive arrangements have been made by said companies 
whereby the traffic by way of the Isthmus of Panama has been suppressed or 
ed; and asto whether said steamship company, by virtue of said con- 
tracts or otherwise, has practically absorbed by or subjected to the con- 
trol of said railroad companies; and as to whether the business which it was 
the design of this Government to foster by the sums granted to said 8 
company, through mail contracts or otherwise, has been thereby divert 
from the isthmus of Panama and the Panama Railroad Com ny tosuch trans- 
continental companies; and as to whether such acts are detrimental to the 
interests of American maritime commerce and the producers, manufactur- 
ers, and merchants of the United States; and if such abuses are found to 
exist, by what means the same can or should be supp: „and as to whether 
the further t of said sums to said steamship company should be with- 
drawn. Said committee shall haye the power to send for persons and 
pers and administer oaths, and the expenses incurred in said investigation 
shall be paid out of the contagens fund of the House, and said committee 
snan gaye leave to sit during the sessions of the House in Washington or 
elsewhere,” 
Your committee, to which was referred the fo: g resolution, finds 
itself confronted with the fact that this session will close within a few days 
= that some report is demanded during the very last week of an expiring 


n 

Tho matters referred to in the resolution are so varied and distinct in 
their nature that while the committee finds itself able authoritativel 72 re- 
e true 


8 of some of the subjects embraced in this resolution your com- 
mittee does not feel 
Your committee 
of diplomatic pa; ng 
resent century between various foreign powers and the United States on 
subject of transit across the Isthmus of Panama, Your has 
examined the matter sufficiently to be able to say that as far as the 3 


1846 with New Granada is conce: „and so far as the co: n gran 
to and contracts made with the present Panama Railroad corporation, there 
is no clear ground for the assertion that any exclusive t to cross tho 


Isthmus was ever in terms 


granted, or by implication secured, either to an 
American corporation or to citizens of the United States, to the exclusion of 


citizens of any other country. 

The concession to Howland and inwall was simply the trans- 
fer of the concession theretofore given to a nch corporation, which con- 
cessi to the Government of New Granada. 


onl 
4 eek not seem to be 


or place any ion on the 57 7 rights of shareholders in the railway 
Se et ond restriction in the nationality of the owners of its stock. 

The Panama Railroad is a corporation under the laws of New York, and 
its 3 and the rights of ownership of its shares are governed by the 
laws of that State. j 

Your committee instructed toascertain whether any sums of money 
were expended by the Panama Canal Company or its promoters for the pur- 
nose of preventing opposition in this country to the A of said canal, 

one its utmost in the limited time before the end of the present Con to 
investigate this matter. It has been unable thus far to trace directly or in- 
directly the expenditure of any money whatever in a corrupt way to influ- 
ence the legislative or executive action of the United States Government. It 
8 be that no inv tion, however prolo: , after this lapse of time 
could be efficient in making such discovery, even if such corrupt use of money 
was made; but this is the subject of which your committee does not desire 
5 to express its opinion that er investigation would be 

ess. 


entirely i 5 S 
Certain facts in relation to the bed pers pants of money on the part of the 
canal company, however, are distinctively proven. 

In the year 1879 the original subscription to the stock of the Panama Com- 
pany was opened in France. of which country the canal company, by its tech- 
nical name of the Universal Inter-Oceanic Canal Company, is a corporation. 
The original subscription was an entire failure, and great weight must be 

iven to the opinion that it was a failure principally on account of the dis- 
82 as to the attitude of the United States toward this canal project which 
was universally entertained in Europe. b 

Itis a fact too well known to haye required testimony to be offered that 
the entire tone of the executive branch of this Government during tho Ad- 
ministration of President Hayes, and the entire current of our diplomatic 
correspondence, was one of intense loyalty to the idea that not merely no 
foreign government, but no foreign corporation indirectly supported or con- 
trolled by any forei, 1 should ever obtain any right to construct 
acanal across the mus. In fact, during the two years preceding the 
close of the Hayes Administration the correspondence of our Government 
was kept within ordinary diplomatic Kos pag ot protest on this subject onl: 
by the belief, which results have proved to be well founded, that the 
constructed on the plans and ideas of De Lesseps and his 
idle dream, practi hopeless of accomplishment. 

It seems clear that the promoters of the canal company saw that no suc- 
cess would attend their efforts to obtain subscriptions in Europe unless the 

ublic opinion of America on this subject should either be m ed or that 

he people of Europe should be persuaded that the public opinion of the 
American ple had been modified. De Lesseps visited this Lace, Boag the 
winter of 1579-80, and a single instance will show how determined the pro- 
moters of the canal were, whatever was the popular opinion in this country, 
that Europe should be persuaded that it was not hostile to the canal. 
the very of De Lesseps's arrival in Washington President Hayes sent his 
message to ess affirming in strong terms the position of his Administra- 
tion as to the Monroe doctrine in its b: t acceptation. 

That message as it appeared in the press was translated to De Lesseps, and 
his answer was characteristic and immediate. To the amazement T his 
American friends, who bad translated him this message, he at once tele- 
8 to Paris that the President's message had guaranteed the neutrality 
of the Panama Canal. This seemed to be the beginning of a great cha in 
the tone of the press of Paris and of France, and from the eof De La 
seps’s visit to country there seemed to be an assurance that America was 
not hostile, but, on the contrary, very friendly to the en It was 
after the return of De to France that the decision was made that an 


associates Was an 


impression that American capital, in the personsof some of its most respect- 
abio —— mnectior 


cor 
terprise, to give to 

this American committee not merely financial weight, but the apne gh : 

people w: 


n, Drexel, Morgan & Co., and 
Each of these houses was to designate 


to be paid at not less than 125,000 francs. 

& Co., of London, in which the New York banking 
firm of J. & W. Seligman were interested, had been the financial agents 
of the Navy Department during the Hayes Administration, and personal 
acquaintance between the Seligmans and Mr. Thompson had been tho 
consequence. 

The only testimony obtainable as to the reasons which induced Mr. Thomp- 
son to consent to e this step is his own recollection of what was in his 
mind at that time. He states that after he decided on this step he notified 
the President of his intention and that the President acquiesced in it; and 
his tion, under these circumstances, ca no severance of the per- 
endly relations between them. This may be true, but it is difficult 
to see what the President could have done to show any want of uiescence 
when one of his Cabinet tendered his resignation and explained that it was 
to assume a position of great apparent financial responsibility and impor- 
tance, with = salary three times greater than he received as head of the Navy 

en 


mi k 

retary af tis Navy wena gross dimppolntnent ead serprise to Mr, HAYO 
of the Navy wasa intment an rise i 

and he so himself to others than Mr. Thompson, z 
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It is clear that the whole tone of the Administration had been suspicious 
til the en to 


in to be intrusted, with such great 
financial and commercial responsibilities. 

Mr. Thompson tendered his La, ome ay early in December, 1880, and it 
was formally accepted by the President a few days thereafter. It is sign - 
cant of the controlling reasons for the haste in which this matter of Mr. 
EN sts resignation from the Cabinet was concluded vy him, that we 
find writing, on December 16, that arrangements should be made that 
his sal shoul pegin on the 20th of December, in order that his friends 
might “be assured that his position was fixed beyond a peradventure,” and 
that a promise — His effect would satisfy his friends and put the Nicara- 
guans on their backs.” 

It was at this time that the Forty-sixth Congress appointed a special com- 
mittee to examine and report on interoceanic routes. At the same time the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs was charged with the examination and report 
upon the so-called“ apo resolution,” as to whether the Panama Canal proj- 
ee vi a violation of the Monroe doctrine or was detrimental to American 

rests. 

5 the Senate the Burnside resolution to a similar effect was under consid- 
eration. 

Your committee repeat, that it has not_found any evidence to show that 
any corrupt or improper means were used to stifle the investigation or the 
discussion of these resolutions. In fact, in spite of the arguments of Mr. 
Thompson and the counsel employed by him to assist, the Crapo resolution 
was reported back to the House in asomewhat m ed form, but with a re- 
port ringing with true American patriotism, and a manly, yet conservative 
3 of the Monroe doctrine as it is generally understood in the United 

es. 

The select committee on Interoceanic routes also made a report strongly 
9 the idea that the United States should control all transit over 
the Isthmus—at least in so far as to prevent any European or non-American 
nation from having a preponderating influence. But it will be remembered 
that it was at the short session of the Fortieth Congress, with a change of 

nistration coming on the 4th of March, that these reports were made, 

as the present one will be; just at the close of the session, and your commit- 

tee can see reasonable ground for the belief that these resolutions and re- 

ree were not acted upon 8 from the general apathy of the House and 
he stress of other business at close of the session. 

Your committee find that for the next three or four years Colonel Thomp- 
son was bee sf nt in watching the legislation of Congress and 
most active and able in efforts and influence to postpone the considera- 
tion of any legislation either directly or indirectly Seoding aS work an injury 


to the cause of the Canal Company. Heappeared before committees, 
House and Senate, personally and ny printed arguments and briefs. 
These, he thinks, had great weight in the defeat of the Nicara Canal 


lans in whatever shape they came up, but it is not clear that, outside of this, 
fo had anything directly to do with the shaping of public opinion in this 
country or b about whatseems to have n an apparent acquiescence, 
or at least an indifference on the of the press and the people. So far as 
the testimony goes, the work of the American committee was altogether 
done by Mr. Thompson, and consisted of supervising purchases for a part of 
the time for the construction of the canal, and this persistent, watchful, and 
successful supervision of the legislation of the United States. 

The members of the American committee other than himself were sup- 
posed by Mr. Thompson to have received no compensation whatever except 

heir commission as bankers and brokers in obtaining subscriptions and fur- 
thering the sale of the stocks and bonds of the canal company and in the 
handling and ission of the very large amount of money Spent in this 
country for the purchase of supplies of various kinds. It was the object of 
the committee to see that to as great an extent as possible the purchase of 
supplies of raw material, of machinory and tools should be made in the United 
States as an aid to make it appar that America had no hostility, but every 
reason to look with a friendly eye on this enterprise. 

The total amount of money for purchases of this kind pening barongan the 
single house of J. & W. Seligman and distributed to American trade was up- 
ward of $40,000,000, and that house is not able to say that no further accounts 
of money came through other banking houses to be spent in America for 
similar ends. This, however, was all spent by purchasing agents of the canal 
company, and their vouchers for their pure were forwarded to Paris 


for approval. 3 

There wes one , however, which struck the only three salaried officers 
of the Panama Canal Company whose testimony we have been able to get as 
an entire surprise. This fact is that these three banking houses named above 
received, a mtly for the loan of their names and for nothing else to this 
enterprise, the immense sum of 6,000,000 francs, or $1,200,000; O apiece, 
or $50,000 a year, was paid these houses without the knowledge of the chair- 
man of that committee, who all the time supposed that he was the important 
— 0 85 in this enterprise and was himself receiving only half of that sum an- 
nually. 

In Fact, two years before the canal company went into liquidation it is in 
evidence that Mr. 5 voluntarily reduced his salary b; ha 


These vanag houses state they had no specific duties to render in return 


United States. 

What infiuence was exercised upon the financial public opinion of the 
United States by the names of these three great Danne bowers: what indi- 
rect credit and popularity was given to the akna hoes through their numer- 
ous correspondents and connections throughout the coun is perhaps im- 
possible now to estimate, but to effect this was the object of the formation 
of this American committee, a committee which testifies that it had noregu- 
lar — and some members of which were never present at a meetin: 
or knew whether any minutes were ever kept by the committee, while eac 
of these houses were receiving $100,000. This fact, if it is a measure of the gen- 
eral conduct and management of the Panama Canal Company, may possibly 
oopan why it was compelled to go into liquidation as soon as it did. y 

he only specific matter the three banking members of the American 
committee seem to have had in c and to have accomplished was the 
purchase of the stock of the Panama lroad Company by the canal com- 
pany at a price more than double what it had been quo in the market for 
two or three years previous to the eer Se ese negotiations. This 
stock had been selling from $140 to $150, and the result of the negotiations 
and contract of sale was that the Panama Canal Company purchased 68,500 
shares out of the 70,000 shares of stock, at a price of a share for the 
stock, $41 and some cents on each share for certain “assets” of the railroad 
company, the nature of which is not very clear. 


composed of Messrs. J. & W. Seligman; Winslow, Lanier & Co 
Morgan & Co., who had been managing the purchase of the Panama 


stock on behalf of the canal company. These negotiations and the price paid 
for this stock by the canal mage sh endesan not come Baan ens 
strict ew of the resolution of Congress. 

As to the second are of the resolution referred to your committee, relat- 
ing to the situation in the past few years and at present of American com- 
merce upon the Isthmus, your committee feels that it has obtained all the 
evidence needed to estab! certain facts beyond controversy. On the Ist 
of Fe „1878. the Pacific Mail Company, a corporation organized under 
the laws of New York, owning and 5 between New York 
and Aspinwall on the Atlantic, and between Panama and San Francisco on 
the Pacific, er with certain intermediate Central American and Mex- 
ican ports, e a contract for fifteen years with the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, also a corporation under the laws of New York. At that time there 
was no showing that there were any foreign stockholders in either of these 
two corporations. 

This contract provided that the Pacific Mail should have the exclusive right 
“to bill freight through” from New York to San Francisco and vice versa 
over the Panama Railroad, and all freight offered by others between these 
points could not be “ billed through,” but would have to pay local rates on 
the Isthmus railway. The sum paid for this was to be a lump sum of $75,000a 
month to the railroad company, which, by modification, was afterwards low- 
ered to $55,000 a month. 

A remarkable fact about this contract is that it was the result of a con- 
tract made before thut time between the Pacific Mail Company and the 
Transcontinental Railway Pool, as at that date the 5 
continental Railways was called. That wasa contract whereby the Transcon- 
tinental Railway Pool, embracing all of the roads between the Missouri 
River and the Pacific seaports, and covering entirely all railway trafic be- 
tween the Atlantic and ific sea „Several of which had received 
large donations of public lands and the bonds of which the United States 
Government was guarantosina pma the Pacific Mail the sum of $90,000 a 
month, which was afterwards reduced to $75,000 a month, for the considera- 
tion that the Pacific Mail would ca: only 1,200 tons a month of freight 
each way between New York and San Francisco, and on that freight would 
allow the transcontinental pool to fix the price and rate to be paid. That 
was the upshot of the contract, although the form was a reservation of 
spore for 1,200 tons a month for the exclusive benefit of the Transcontinental 

ilway roads—whether the steamers sailed full or half empty. 

After the peage of the interstate-commerce law had compelled the dis- 
solution of the so-called pool,“ a transcontinental railway association was 
formed, which, under some name or other, is still in existence; and down to 
the present time the Pacific Mail, subsidized by the Government in a la: 
amount each year, has been allowing the transcontinental railways to fix the 
rates and limit the traffic over its line. These two contracts were so far 
practically parts of one and the same that the amount paid the Panama Rail- 
road monthly was fixed with regard to that paid e Pacific Mail by the 
transcontinental roads, and when the latter was low from $90,000a month 
to $75,000 the former was lowered from $75,000 to 000. The object of this is 
frankly stated by the officers of both the transcontinental roads and the Pa- 
cific Mail; it was to maintain rates above the level to which they would fall 
if free competition between these several routes had continued. 

It seems to be certain that a very large, if not an absolutely controlling, 
interest in the stock and the directory of the Pacific Mail Company is owned 
by individuals and estates very largely interested in the stock and directory 
of the „ 1 and on reer Maitie same 3 com> 
posing a ority of the directory o e ic com a 0 
of the directors present at the meeting of the Panama Railroad om 8 
directory at which the contract between the Pacific Mail and the ruined 
wean en of February 1, 1878. was ratified and executed. 

t this system has for fifteen years been diminishing commerce between 
New York and San Francisco across the Isthmus is not denied. It is stated, 
as a justification, that the Transcontinental Railway Association. controlling, 
as it did, under these contracts, the prices and traffic of the Pacific Mail, used 
the latter as an active factor to defeat the competition of sailing-vessel traf- 
fic around Cape Horn, and thus were able to maintain the rates of the rail- 
road com es as t that of sailing-vessel competition. It is obvious 
that this did not tend to increase American shipping or tend to the encour- 
agement of the merchant marine or the commerce of the United States, 

It seems to your committee that this state of things can not be beneficial 
to the general interstate trade or commerce of the United States, nor can it 
see that it is of 8 benefit to our trade with foreign countries. 
It is stated that t ment between the Pacific Mail and the Trans- 
continental Railway Association came to an end in December last, which is 
just about the time that negotiations between the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany and the Pacific Mail as toa renewal of the former contract seems to 

vo fallen through. And it is likewise in evidence that the final check to 
the attempts at making a new contract between the Panama Railroad Com- 

ny and the Pacific Mail was given by the following letter to the vice-presi- 

ent of the railroad company from the controlling member of the executive 

committee of the Pacific Mail, who is also universally recognized as one of 
the controlling influences of the transcontinental railways: 


C. P. HUNTINGTON, 23 BROAD STREET, 
New York, December 28, 1892, 
CHARLES COUDERT, Esq., 
68-70 William Street, New York, 
My Dran Sin: Herewith I return memorandum that you gave me on 
Monday. Of course this would not do, but it does seem to me as though there 
could be such a contract made as would be largely beneficial to both interests. 


oe C. P. HUNTINGTON. 


Whatever be the case in the last sixty days, it is perfectly clear to your 
committee that the Panama Railroad Company has for fifteen years been 
prevented by these arrangements from being a competitor with the trans- 
continental railway lines. < 

Your committee recommends that whenever, under provisions of the act 
of March 3, 1891, “for ocean mail service and to promote commerce,” the 
Postmaster-General shall enter into contract with any line of vessels, a clause 
shall be inserted in said contract to the effect that if said steamship line shall 
enter into any combination 5 with competing lines of traffic 
the result of which is to diminish traffic or raise or maintain rates of freight 
on American commerce, foreign or domestic, over what free competition 
would effect, that said contract may be terminated forthwith by the Post- 
master-General. 

Your committee regrets, so far as the ownership of nearly all the stock 
goes, that the control of any American corporation, as the Panama Railroad 
is, should be held in foreign hands, particularly in the hands of the liqui- 
dator or receiver of another corporation, also foreign-appointed by foreign 
paan authority and subject to foreign judicial supervision. It fails to see, 

owever, that. any law, treaty stipulation, or contract obligation has been 
violated by the purchase of these railroad shares by the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, or that as yet any discrimination has been attempted against American 
commerce or any injustice practiced thereon on account of such foreign 
ownership of this stock. The restrictions and injuries American trade and 
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commerce have sustained have been laid on them by American citizens con- 
various other American corporations, and it is not a pleasing subject 


to contemplate. 

Your committee can not refrain from 
obvious deduction from the facts sho tis to the interest of the 
United States that the American poopie ould absolutely control some 
let across the Isthmus at some point, which skall be for the bonet. of 
American trade in general asan open and continuous competitor, affording 
no opportunity for entangling subsidies from great competing lines or 
Ka of falling into the grasp of any monopoly through stock manipula- 

on. 


JOHN R. FELLOWS, 
Chairman. 


T. J. GEARY. 

JOSIAH PATTERSON. 
H. HENRY POWERS. 
BELLAMY STORER. 


8 attention to what seems an 
that 1 


Mr. QUARLES obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me? 

Mr. QUARLES. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. I promised the Senator from Wisconsin cap 
SPOONER] that I would ask the Senate to agree that the pending 
bill should be taken up after the routine morning business to- 
morrow. He wasnot feeling very well and did not wish to occupy 
the latter hours of the evening speaking. I also ask permission 
to take the floor for the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection to the 
request. it will be so ordered. 

‘Mr. MORGAN. Have I unanimous consent for the other order? 

Mr. SCOTT. I wish to ask the Senator from Alabama if there 
are not other Senators who have given notice, and whose notices 
are on the Calendar, that they wish to speak to-morrow? 

Mr. MORGAN. That will be a question between the other 
Senators. If there is objection, I will not try to secure the order; 
but it was my suggestion that the Senator from Wisconsin should 
be relieved in this way. I did not suppose anybody would object. 
At all events, I will ask that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of this bill to-morrow at the conclusion of the routine morn- 


ing business. 
he PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
asks that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the unfinished 
business to-morrow at the conclusion of the morning business. 
Is there objection to that request? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered 

Mr. HOAR. The request was at the conclusion of the rou- 
tine morning business.” 

Mr. MORGAN. After the routine morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That was the request of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, a few days since I presented to 
the Senate twoamendments to the pending measure, one intended 
to be proposed to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] and the other an amendment to the 
original bill. Each of these amendments is identical; in other 
words, one is the same as the other, did is intended to be in- 

upon whichever measure shall be adopted by the Senate. 

ince offering those amendments certain amendments have been 

suggested by various Senators, and I have recast them. I ask 

that they be reprinted in order that they may be available for 
examination by Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia asks 
that the amendments he has heretofore offered, and which have 
been recast by him, be reprinted for the use of the Senate. Is 
there objection to the request? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. BACON. I desire that one of the amendments shall be 
read now, in order that it may be ina position where Senators 
may conveniently see it. The Secretary will begin at the impor- 
tant part, which is the only part I desire read. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest that it be printed in the RECORD 
without being read. 
Mr, SCO It is late; let it be printed. 


Mr. BACON. That is sufficient. 
The amendment referred to is as follows: 


Amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. BAcon to the bill (H. R. 3110) 
to provide for the construction of a canal connecting the waters of the 


Atlantic and Pacific oceans, viz: 

On page 2, line 8, strike out the words“ Secre of War” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words“ Isthmian Canal Commission hereinafter authorized.“ 

On page 2, lines 10 and 11, strike out the words “Secretary of War” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “Isthmian Canal Commission under the 
direction of the President.” 

On page 3, line 6, strike out the words “Secretary of War” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ said Isthmian Canal Commission subject to the ap- 
proyal of the President.” f 

On page 3, at the end of line 9, after the word defenses,” insert the words 
“or any thereof.“ i a 

Add an additional section to said bill, to be known as section 7, as follows: 

“Sec. 7. That to enable the President to construct the canal and works 
appurtenant thereto as provided in this act, there is hereby created the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, the same to be com of seven members, who 
shall be nominated and appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and who shall serve during the pleasure of the 
President, and one of whom shall be named as the of said Commis- 
sion. Of the seven members of said Commission at least four of them shall 


learned and skilled in the science of en; g. and of the four, 

at one shall be an officer of the United States Army and at least one 

other shall be an officer of the United Deaton Nar the 
0 


ec 
_ The official of any civil or nea age 0 
ment appointed or emplo under this act shall deducted the 
amount of nee st A or compensation fixed under the terms of this act. Said 
Commission shall in all matters be subject to the direction and control of the 
President and shall make to the President annually and at such other periods 
as may be required either by law or the order of the President and 
complete reports of all their and doings and all moneys received and 
expended in the construction of said work and in the performance of their 
duties in connection therewith, which said reports shall be by the President 
transmitted to Congress. And th Commission shall furthermore give 


e said 
to Con or either House of Congress such information as may be req 
ess. 


either by act of Congress or by the order of either Honse of Congress.’ 

The Fresident shall cause to be provided and assigned for the use of the 
said commission such offices as may, with the suitable equipment of the 
same, be 8 and proper, in his discretion, for the proper discharge of 
the duties thereof. 


PERMANENT CENSUS OFFICE. 


Mr. QUARLES. I am directed by the Committee on the 
Census, to whom was referred the bill (S. 6178) to amend section 
4of an act entitled An act to provide for a permanent Census 
Office,“ approved March 6, 1902, to report it without amendment. 

I desire to say that it is intended solely to add one word which 
was carelessly omitted from the permanent census act. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that section 4 
of an act of Congress entitled An act to provide for a permanent 
Census Office, approved March 6, 1902, shall be amended by in- 
serting, after the word watchmen and before the words and 
char women,“ where the same occur in section 4, the words un- 
skilled laborers.“ 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REFUNDING OF CERTAIN TAXES. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13204) to provide for refunding taxes 
paid upon legacies and aig ego for uses of a religious, charitable, 
or educational character, for the encouragement of art, etc., under 
the act of June 18, 1898. The bill has the unanimous approval of 
the Committee on Finance, and I think it will cause no discussion 
whatever. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Finance with amendments. 

The first amendment was to add as a new section the following: 

Src 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury, under rules and regulations to 

directed to re- 


be prescribed by him, be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
fund, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, sums 


paid for documentary stamps used on export bills of la „such stamps 
representing taxes which were illegally assessed and collected. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
i The next amendment was to insert as a new section the fol- 
owing: 


Sec. 3. That in all cases where an executor, administrator, or trustee shall 
have paid, or shall hereafter pay. any tax upon any legacy or distributive share 
HP anes property under the provisions of the act approved June 13, 1898, en- 
titled “An act to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, and for 
other p ses,” and amendments thereof, the Secretary of the T: be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to refund, out of any money in the 


Treasury not otherwise appropriated, upon proper epplication being made to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, under such rules and re tions as 
may be prescribed, so much of said tax as may have been collec on con- 


tingent beneficial interests which shall not haye become vested prior to July 
1, . And no tax shall hereafter be assessed or imposed under said act ap- 
proved June 13, 1898, upon or in t of any contingent beneficial interest 
which shall not become absolutely vested in possession or enjoyment prior to 
said July 1, 1902. 

The amendment was agreed to. ) 

The next amendment was to insert as a new section the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. 4. That taxes which shall have accrued before the taking effect of the 
act of April 12, 1902, entitled “An act to repeal war-reyenue taxation, and for 
other pu: and since July 1, 1900, upon securities delivered or trans- 
ferred to secure the future payment of money, are hereby remitted. 


The amendment was agreed to 


Mr. SCOTT. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island a question. He says this is a bill which the Honse has 
? 


Mr. ALDRICH." It is a House bill, passed by the House of 
Representatives. 
Mr. SCOTT. And is recommended by your committee? 
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Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; it is recommended by the unanimous 
vote of our committee. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is very sweeping. 

The bill was reported to the Soaks as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 4 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill to provide for re- 
funding taxes paid upon legacies and bequests for uses of a 
religious, charitable, or educational character, for the encourage- 
ment of art, etc., under the act of June 13, 1898, and for other 


purposes.” 
NATIONAL APPALACHIAN FOREST RESERVE. 


Mr. BURTON. I desire to have unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the bill (S. 5228) for the purchase of a national 
forest reserve in the Southern Appalachian Mountains, to be 
known as the National Appalachian Forest Reserve,“ after the 
routine morning business on Saturday. I do not think it will 
take long to debate it. 

Mr. BATE. I should like to hear the Senator’s request? 

Mr. BURTON. It is that the bill be taken up for consideration 
at that time. . 

Mr. BATE. Simply for consideration? 

“Mr. BURTON. Yes, sir. The agreement I ask for is not to 
interfere with conference reports, appropriation bills, or any 
notices that have heretofore been given. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. If this is to be a continuing order, I shall be 
obliged to object to it. As I stated the other day, it seems to me 
at this time of the session it will not do for us to take up bills 
for consideration for an indefinite period. 

Mr. BURTON. Iwill not ask that it shall be a continuing 
order, because I think the Senate will be ready to vote upon the 
bill after very brief consideration. There have been several 
speeches made upon the bill; it has had attention called to it, and 
I think Senators are ready to vote. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I shall not object to its being considered in 
the morning hour of the day named by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BURTON. After the routine morning business on Satur- 
day. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; in the morning hour of that day only. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands it to be 
a request for unanimous consent that the bill named by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas be made the order of business at the conclusion 
of the routine morning business on Saturday morning. 


g 
Mr. BATE. Not to affect any other business for which notice 


has been given. 
Mr. ALDRICH. And for consideration during the morning 
hour of that day only. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. For consideration during the 
morning hour of Saturday only. Is that the understanding? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands it. 
Is there objection?» The Chair hears none, and that order is made. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. BURTON rose. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I withdraw the motion if the Senator from 
Kansas desires to make a request. 

Mr. BURTON. Ishall be glad if the Senate will be so kind as 
to pass a bill for me. It is the bill (S. 6070) to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missouri River, at a point to be 
selected, within 5 miles north of the Kaw River, in Wyandotte 
County, State of Kansas, and Clay County, State of Missouri, 
and to make the same a post route. It is a bri bill, drawn in 
the usual form, which has been referred to the War Department 
and reported by the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is after 6 o’clock. 

Mr. KEAN. It is a very long bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Itis a very long bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There seems to be objection. 

Mr. BURTON. Very well; I will not urge it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 


consideration of executive business. After twelve minutes t 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, June 18, 1902, at 11 o’clock a. m, 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 17, 1902. 


REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 

Daniel Arms, of Butte, Mont., to be register of the land office 
at Missoula, Mont., vice Elmer E, Hershey, whose term will ex- 
pire July 8, 1902. 

William R. Dunbar, of Washington, to be register of the land 
office at Vancouver, Wash., his term having expired. (Reap- 
pointment. ) 

1 INDIAN AGENT. 

William R. Logan, of Helena, Mont., to be agent for the Indians 
of the Fort Belknap Agency, in Montana, vice Morris L. Bridge- 
man, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 17, 1902, 


à CONSUL, 
Joseph E. Proffit, of West Virginia, to be consul of the United 
States at Pretoria, South Africa. - 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


Charles A. Blake, of South Dakota, to be register of the land 
office at Huron, S. Dak. 


POSTMASTER, 


= Henry J. Ritchie, to be postmaster at St. Augustine, in the 
county of St. John and State of Florida. a 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, June 17, 1902. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Coup, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved, 
COMPILATION AND INDEX OF REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Mr. JOY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present, by direction of 
the Committee on Accounts, House resolution No. 302. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That there be prepared, under the direction of the Committee 
on Accounts, a continuation of the compilation and index of the reports of 
the committees of the House, for the use of said committees, from the Forty- 
ninth to the Fifty-sixth Congresses, inclusive, uniform with the compilation 
up to the Forty-ninth Congress, the cost of the preparation of said compila- 
oa Lena index not to exceed $3,000, to be paid out of the contingent fund of 

e House. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
JANITOR FOR COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS NO. 2. 


Mr. JOY. Mr. Speaker, I also, by direction of the committee, 
ask consideration of House resolution No. 289. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee on Elections No. 2 is hereby 
authorized to appoint a janitor to said committee room, to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House at the rate of $60 per month, during the present 
Congress, until otherwise provided for by law, payment hereunder to date 
from December 1, 1901. 

The following amendment was recommended by the committee: 

In line 5, after the word the,“ insert the words “session of the.“ 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The resolution was agreed to, 


MABEL CRUMP CURTIS, 


Mr. JOY. Mr. Speaker, I also present House resolution No, 
182, from the same committee. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he hereby is, authorized and 
directed to pay to. Mabel Crump Curtiss, out of the contingent fund of the 
House, the sum of $750 for services rendered as clerk to her father, the late 
Hon. Rousseau O. p, of Michigan, from April 1 to October 15, 1901. 

The following substitute resolution was recommended by the 
committee: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized and 

ted to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, to Mabel Crump 
Curtis the sum of $100 for services rendered as clerk to the late Representa- 
tive-elect from Michigan from April 1 to April 30, 1901, inclusive. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The substitute resolution was agreed to. : 


R. E. WALKER AND J. K. DUNCAN. 


Mr. JOY. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on Ac- 
counts, I also call up House resolution 275. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations is hereby authorized to 
provide in the general deficiency appropriation bill as follows: 

To pay the conductors of the elevator in the House win 
space of the Capitol the difference between the amoun 
and the rate of $1,200 annum, from March 5, 1901, to June 30, 1 inelu- 
sive, as follows: R. E. Walker, $132.49; J. K. Duncan, $132.49; in all, $264.98. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
JOHN DOUGLAS. 


Mr. JOY. Mr. Speaker, I also present from the Committee on 
Accounts House resolution No. 303. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on r is hereby authorized to 
poe in the general 5 m bill for the payment of $116 

John Douglas for services as laborer in the. Doorkeeper's department dur- 
ing the second session of the Fifty-sixth Congress. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
PROTECTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 3653) for the 
protection of the President of the United States, and for other 
purposes, with the disagreement of the Senate to the House 
amendment and a request for a conference. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
insist on its amendment and agree to the conference asked for by 
the Senate. >. 

The motion was agreed to. . 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. Ray of New York, Mr. OVERSTREET, and Mr. LANHAM. 


PERSONAL REQUEST. 


By unanimons consent, leave was given to Mr. LANHAM to with- 
draw from the files of the House the papers accompanying bill 
H. R. 7271, for the relief of Mrs. M, L. Baker, no adverse report 
having been made thereon. 


ARTICLE VII, TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 


Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, to-day was set apart to 
consider bills reported from the Judiciary Committee. We have 
several bills which we would like to get through; but before call- 
ing up the bankruptcy bill there is one other bill which I desire 
to take up because it is important. I call up the bill (H. R. 
12764) amending the act of March 2, 1901, entitled “An act to 
carry into effect the stipulations of Article VII of the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Spain, etc.” 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 13, chapter 800, second session Fifty-sixth 
n is hereby amended striking out the words therein contained 
and 1 thereof the following: 2 
“Sec, 13. t the Commission is hereby constituted a court of the United 
States; and an appeal to the Supreme Court shall be allowed on behalf of 
~ the Uni States from all judgments of the Commission adverse to the 
United States and on behalf of the plaintiff in any case where the matter in 
controversy exceeds $3,000. such a shall be taken wi ninety 
be 


days after the judgment is entered or within ninety days after the passage 
of ‘this act, pel shall allowed under such regulations as the Supreme 

urt may direct.” 

The following amendment, recommended by the Commission, 
was read: 

Amend by striking out all of section 13 and inserting the follo z 

“Sec. 13. Said Commission being an inferior court of the Uni States, 
ana 1 to the Supreme Court of the United States in matters of law shall 
be allowed on behalf of the United States from all final judgments orawards 
of the Commission adverse to the United States, and on behalf of the peti- 
tioner in any case where the amount in controversy exceeds $3,000. All such 
appeals be taken within aye days after the final judgment or award 
is entered or within ninety days after the approval of the act, and shall be 


allowed and 8 under such rules tions as the Supreme 
Court of the United States may prescribe.” 
The amendments reported by the committee were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


Mr. RAY of New York. I now call up the bill H. R. 13679, 
being the bill to amend the bankruptcy law. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill (H. R. 13679) to amend 
an act entitled ‘‘An act to establish a uniform system of bank 

ruptey FORORO the United States,” approved July 1, 1898. 

. CLAYTON (interrupting the y e Mr. Speaker, I 
suggest to the gentleman from New York [Mr. br that we dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill. I should like to have 
some agreement 

Mr. RAY of New York. I quite agree with the gentleman in 
his suggestion, and therefore ask unanimous consent that the first 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. This is practically the second reading of the 
bill. The regular order of proceeding in the House does not call 
for any su uent reading. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I want to have an agreement with the gen- 
tleman about the time to be occupied in debate, 


Mr. RAY of New York. The Judiciary Committee has other 
bills that we want to get through, and we shall have no other 
day at this session for the business of that committee; and to-day 


we shall have to suspend our proceedings at 5 o'clock. I sug- 
gest therefore that we have two hours’ debate on this bill 

Mr. CLAYTON. Two hours of general debate? 

Mr. RAY of New York. That the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. CLAYTON] control one hour and that I control the other. 
My understanding is that the gentleman from Alabama desires 
to bring to a vote in this House a proposition to repeal the bank- 
ruptcy law. Now, instead of taking up time in ct the pre- 
vious question and trying to cut off that proposition, I su 
it be agreed that that amendment be offered now and considered 
as pending, and that at the iration of two hours we take a 
vote on that amendment, and then take a yote on this bill. ` 

Mr. CLAYTON. If I understand the gentleman, his proposi 
tion is to have two hours’ general debate, he to control one hour 
and I the other, and that at the expiration of two hours I shall 
be permitted to offer— 

Mr. RAY of New York. You might offer it now. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That I be permitted to offer House bill 4579 
to repeal the bankruptcy law, and that we have a vote on that 
proposition. 

Mr. LANHAM. I hardly think it would be proper to accede 
to that suggestion, for the reason that the proposition stated by 
the gentleman from Alabama may be open to a point of order. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Iwill say to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LANHAM] that it will be difficult for us to reach an agreement 
unless on the line suggested by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Is it proposed to shut off the right to offer 
amendments to the pending bill? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That will be the effect if we adopt the sub- 
stitute repealin, 5 5 75 existing law. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. But suppose we do not adopt the substi- 
tute, will the suggestion made by the gentleman from New Vork 
cut off the right to offer amendments? 

Mr. M. Iwish to suggest to the gentleman from New 
York not to estop himself from the right to raise a point of order 
upon the proposition to repeal the existing law. 

Mr. RAY of New York. That amendment can be offered and 
considered pending, but subject to the point of order. 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir; I did not understand the gentle- 
man’s proposed agreement to be that at all. The suggestion of 
the gentleman from Texas—— 

Mr. RAY of New York. Well, you do not desire to have any- 
body waive the point of order? 

. CLAYTON. I want the gentleman to agree that we shall 
have a vote upon this amendment. I do not think it subject toa 
point of order. ‘ 

Mr. LANHAM. -That is a matter to be yet determined. 

Mr. CLAYTON. But at the same time I want to economize 
time. I do not care to go through the process of arguing a point 
of order upon that proposition. It is in the interest of economy 
of time that we should have a vote upon the proposition. * 

Mr. RAY of New York. Well, then, suppose we make this 
arran ent—I ask gentlemen to listen carefully—that we debate 
this bill for two hours, the gentleman from bama to control 
one hour and I one hour; that at the expiration of two hours it 
shall be in order for the gentleman from Alabama to move his 
amendment; then let the point of order be passed upon, and then 
take a vote on the bill. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. When the gentleman of taking a 
vote on the bill, does he mean that we are to take that vote with- 
out piring opportunity to offer amendments? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Will the gentleman repeat his inquiry? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Do you mean to afford an opportunity 

Mr. RAY of New York. Later on—— 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. To offer amendments? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Ray] does not mean to waive the reading of the bill? 

Mr. YTON. I understand the proposition of the gentle- 
man from New York to be that we shall have two hours of gen- 
eral debate on the bill, he to control half the time and I the other 
half. I suggest to him that we make the time three hours—an 
hour and a half on each side. We shall have ample time. 

Mr. PAYNE. I suggest to the gentleman that his proposition 
does not expedite matters. There is really no * general debate 
in the House. The bill is in the House, and must be so considered. 
Debate on any amendment is in order, subject, however, to the 
previous question, which may be called at any time. If a majority 
of the House should support the call for the previous question, 
that, of course, will cut off all debate. An agreement to restrict 
general debate to two hours or three hours does not amount 
to anything, unless you cut off all debate. 

It does not expedite business at all, 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Nor PAS See 8 e league will 
; 2 A r, yes; if my co e rmit it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Certainly. y * 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. S er, I desire to know in what situa- 
tion the bill will be with reference to making amendments to the 
1 bill. For instance, I desire to offer an amendment which 
I have ready. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will say tothe gentleman, as I understand it, 
after the bill has been read it is open to amendment with any 
point of it by any gentleman who gets the floor. 

Mr. LANHAM. All amendments, however, subject to the 
point of order. 


Mr. PAYNE. Certainly, but it is open to the offering of amend- 
ments. Mr. Speaker, I want to suggest a little further. Iunder- 
stand this is a short bill; and if the reading of the bill is di 
with at this time, it means that the bill shall not be read at all in 
the House, and I Bopa that will not be insisted upon. I think the 
bill ought to be read. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, this is a very important 
bill, I think; and if we have not the time to give it sufficient con- 
sideration to-day, we ought not to undertake it. I shall object to 
anything that will shut off the right to offer amendments to the 
House bill; and if the time is put in the control of the 8 
from New York and the gentleman on the other side [Mr. CLAY- 
TON], there will be no 3 5 

5 r. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular 
order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DALZELL). 
will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is it too late to make the point of order that 
this bill should be considered in the Committee of the Whole? I 
undertook to get the floor when the reading of it was started, but 
I was unable to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that this 
bill is now being considered under an order of the House, 
1 of New York. Mr. Speaker, I call for the reading of 

e bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That clause 15 of section 1 of an act entitled “An act to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
ore July 1, 1898, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 

‘ollows: 

—.— A posa ncaa 5 na hp wiin ae eee of 7 5 es 
whenever the aggregate o roperty, exclusive of any property w. e 
may have honta Lhi transf be concealed, or removed, or permitted to be 
concealed or removed. with intent to defraud, hinder, or delay his creditors, 
or which is exempt from being taken on execution under the laws of the 
United States or of the State or Territory in which the proceedings in bank- 


The gentleman 


z ungs 
cient in amount to 


ruptcy were , Shall not, at a fair valuation, be 
pay his debts.” 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, at this point I rise to make 
a parliamentary inquiry. If an amendment is to be offered to 


this provision, must it be offered now? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gen- 
tleman that the regular order is to read the bill through. After 
the bill has been read through, amendments may be offered to 
any part of it by 1 gentleman who gets the floor for that pur- 
pose. The Clerk will continue the reading. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Beo a That gaue 8 2 of said aet be, and the same is hereby, 
n so as to read as follows: 

anne) Authorize the business of bankrupts to be conducted for 19 5 ge 
best T- 


riods by receivers, the marshals, or trustees, if necessary in the 
ests of the par Mog and allow such officers additional compensation for such 
services:“ 


“Sec. 3. That clause 4, subdivision a, of section 3 of said act, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: - 

“or (4) made a general 5 for the benefit of his creditors, or, be- 
ing insolvent, applied for or n putin e of a receiver or trustee, 
under the laws of a State or Territory, or of the United States.” 

Su. 4. That section 4 of said act be, and the same is hereby, amended so 
asto read as follows: 

- “Seo. 4. WHO MAY BECOME BANKRUPTS.—a Any natural person and any 
unincorporated company owing debts shall be entitied to the benefits of this 
act as a voluntary bankrupt.” “ i 3 

“b Any corporation engaged principally in 1 trading, print - 
ing, publishing, mining, or mercantile pursuits shall be entitled to the bene- 
fits of this act as a voluntary bankrupt, on petition of an officer or stock- 
holder of such corporation, duly authorized at a m. of stockholders held 
for that purpose by the vote of a majority in amount of the total stock of the 
corporation.” à 

de Any natural person, except a wage-earner, or a person engaged chiefly 
in farming or the Sage of the soil, any uninco: ted company, and any 
corporation engaged principally in manufac g, trading, printing, D 
Rabin „mining, or mercantile pursuits, owing debts to the amount o 000 

j w 


8 be udged an involuntary ba pon default or an im- 
partial: trial, and all be subject to the provisions and entitled to the benefits 
of this act. Private bankers, but not national banks or banks incorporated 


under State or Territorial laws, may be zogen involuntary bankrupts.” 
d The bankruptcy of a corporation not release its officers, 

or stockholders, as such, from any liability under the laws of a State or Ter- 

ritory or of the United States.” - s 
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Szo. 5. That subdivision b of section 14 of said act and the same 
hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 0 F * 
“b The judge shall hear the application for a d such proofs 


discharge, an 
and pleas as may be made in opposition thereto by parties in interest, atsuch 
time as will give os in interest a reasonable opt rtunity to be fully 
and investigate the merits of the application an — te applicant un- 
less he has (1) committed an offense punishable by im — as herein 
provided; or (2) with intent to con his financial vonditi destroyed, con- 
cealed, or failed to keep books of accounts or records from which such condi- 
tion t be ascertained; or (3) obtained property on credit u u mate- 
rially false statementin writing made by him to any person for the purpose 
ofo credit, or of being communicated to the trade or to the person 
from whom he obtained such property on credit; or (4) made a fraudulent 
transfer of any portion of his p to any person; or (5) been granted or 
denied a discharge in bankruptcy wit six years; or (6) in the course of his 

€ ref: to obey any lawful order of or to answer any material 
question approved by the court.” > 

SEC. 6. t section 17 of said act be, and the same is hereby, amended so 
as to read as follows: . 

“SEC, 17. DEBTS NOT AFFECTED BY A DISCHARGE —A A discharge in 
bankruptcy shall release a bankrupt from all of his provable debts, except 
such as (1) are due as a tax levied by the United Sta the State, county, 
district, or municipality in which he resides; (2) are liabilities for frauds, or 
rae gerd g property by false pretenses or false representations, or for willful 
and malicious injuries to the person or property of another, or for alimony 
due or to become due, or for maintenance or su of wife or child, or for 
seduction of an unmarried female, or for crim conversation; (3) have not 
been duly scheduled in time for proof and allowance, with the name of the 
creditor if known to the aly te unless such creditor had notice or actual 
knowledge of the proceedings bankruptcy; or (4) were created by his 
fraud, embezzlement, misappropriation, or defalcation while acting as an 
officer or in any fiduciary capacity.” A 

SEC. 7. That subdivisions a and b of section 18 of said act be, and the same 
are hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“a Upon the filing of a petition for involuntary bankruptcy, service 
thereof, with a writ of subpoena, shall be made upon the n therein named 
as defendant in the same manner that service of such process is now had 
upon the commencement of a suit in equity in the courts of the United 
States, except that it shall be returnable within ten days, unless the judge 
shail for cause fix a longer time: but in case personal service can not be made, 
then notice shall be given by publication in the same manner and for the same 
time as provided by law for notice by publication in suits to enforce a 1 
or ane lien in courts of the Unite: 3 that, unless the ju 
shall otherwise direct, the order*shall ba pub not more than once a 
week for two consecutive weeks, and the return day shall be not more than 


8 after the first 8 A is tas Cotes 
s e or any creditor, may appear an e onon 
or before the return day,or within such further time astho court DA allow.” 


Sec. 8. That subdivision a of section 21 of said act be, and the same is 
hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“a A court of bankruptcy may, upon application of any officer, bankrupt, 
or creditor, by order require any d person, inclu the bankrupt 
and his wife, to appear in court or before a referee or the judge of any State 
court, to be examined concerning the acts, conduct, or property of a bank- 
rupt whose estate is in process of administration under act: Provided, 
That the wife shall not be so examined except as to business transactions to 
ss she is or has been a party, and she may be examined to determine 

t * 


Sec. 9. That subdivision bof section 23 of said act be, and the same is 
amended so as to read as follo 


institu’ unless by consent of the proposed defendant, ex suits 
for the recovery of Lt pele Breed section 60, subdivision b, section 2 sub- 
subdivision e.” 


bdivision a of section 40 of said act be, and the same is 

hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 
“a * shall receive as full compensation for their services, payable 
ted with the clerk at the fine the 


tary bankrupt, and 50 cents for every proof of claim filed for allowance, to 
be paid from thi i 


n. 

Sec. 11. That subdivision a of section 48 of said act be, and the same is 
hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

i shall receive for their services, payable after they are ren- 
dered, a fee of $10 deposited with the clerk at the e the petition is filed in 
each case, except when a fee is not required from a voluntary bankrupt, and 
from estates which they have administe such commissions on all moneys * 
received and paid out by them as may be allowed by the courts, not to ex- 
ceed 10 per cent on he first $500 or less, 5 per cent on the next $1,000 or part 
thereof, 3 per cent on the next $8,500 or thereof, and 1 per cent on such 
moneys in excess of $10,000, In the event of the confirmation of a composi- 
tion after the qualification of a trustee, the court may allow such trustee not 
— than one- commissions on the moneys or property received by 


Src. 12. That subdivision g of section 57 of said act be, and the same is 
hereby, amended so as to as follows: 

“g The claims of creditors who have received preferences, voidable under 
section 60, subdivision b, or to whom conveyances, transfers, assignments, or 
incumbrances, void or voidable, under section 67, subdivision e, or section 70, 
subdivision e, have been made or given, shall not be allowed unless such. 
creditors surrender such preferences, conveyances, transfers, assign- 
ments, or incumbrances." 

SEC. 18. That subdivisions a and b of section 60 of said act be, and the same 
are hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 7 

“a A person shall be deemed to have given a preference if, being insol- 
vent, he ban, within four months before the filing of the petition, or after 
the filing of the petition and before the 8 procured or suffered a 
judgment to be entered against self in favor of any person, or made a 

nsfer of any of his property, and the effect of the enforcement of such 
judgment or transfer be to enable any one of his creditors to obtain a 
greater entage of his debt than any other of such creditors of the same 
class. Where the preference consists in a transfer, such period of four 
months shall not expire until four months after the date of the 5 or 

of the transfer, if by law such recording or registering is requ: 
or permi or, if not, from the date when the beneficiary takes notorious, 
. or continuous session of the property transferred. 

b It a pt have given a preference, and the person receiv- 

ing it, or to be benefited thereby, or his agent acting therein, Wall have had 
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reasonable cause to believe that it was intended thereby to give a preferen: 
th 5 8 a ures or its 


rent j 

SEC. 
of said act be, and the same are hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“a The co order the trustee to pay all taxes legally due and 
owing by the bankrupt to the United States, S county t, or mu- 
nicipality, except such taxes as are a lien on a homestead claimed by or set 
off to him as exempt from being taken on execution, in advance of the pay- 
ment of dividends to creditors, and upon filing the receipts of the proper 

ublic officers for such payment he shall be credited with the amount 
Phereof, and in case any question arises as to the amount or legality of any 
such tax, the same shall be heard and determined by the court. 

“(2) the filing fees paid by creditors in involuntary cases, and, where 
property of the bankrupt, transferred or concealed by him either before or 
after the filing of the petition, shall have been recovered by the efforts and 
at the expense of one or more creditors, the reasonable expenses of such 
creditors in so doing.” KE 4 

Sec. 15. That subdivision e of section 67 and subdivision e of section 7) of 
said act be, and the same are hereby, amended by adding at the end of each 


such subdivision the words: 
“For the pur of such recovery any court of bankruptcy as hereinbe- 


fore defined, and any State court which would have had jurisdiction if bank- 
ruptcy had not intervened, sb all have concurrent j iction.” 
BEC. 16. That said act is also amended by adding thereto a new section, 
section 71, to read as follows: F 
“SEC. 71. That the clerks of the several district courts of the United States 
shall prepare and keep in their respective offices complete and convenient 
indexes of all petitions and disc s in iptcy heretofore or here- 
after filed in the said courts, and , when reques’ so to do, issue cer- 
tificates of search certifying as to whether or not any such petitions or dis- 
charges have been filed; and said clerks shall be entitled to receive for such 
certificates the same fees as now allowed by law for certificates as to judg- 
ments in said courts: Provided, That said bankruptcy indexes and dockets. 
as well as the indexes of judgments in the several courts of the United 
States. shall at all times be open to inspection and examination by all persons 
or corporations for the purpose of transcription or otherwise without any 
fee or charge therefor.” 
Mr. Ray of New York and Mr. BARTLETT rose. 


Mr. BARTLVTT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amend- 


ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from New York, in charge of the bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I want fo offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks the gentleman 
will have an opportunity later. 

Mr. RAY of New York. The gentleman will be recognized at 


the proper time. 

Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLE I desire to know when will be the proper 
time to offer an amendment to this bill under the rules. I under- 
stood the Chair, in answer to an inquiry from myself, to state 
that when the bill was read amendments were in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is correct. Whenever the 

ntleman gets the floor he can offer an amendment, but the Chair 
Pr recognized the gentleman in charge of the bill, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ray]. 

Mr. LACEY rose. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I call for order. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a parliamentary 
ingui I would like to know whether by the permission of these 
amendments, or the waiving of the question as to these amend- 
ments, that will prevent the calling up of the committee amend- 
ments later on. There is one committee amendment that I am 
very much concerned in, and that is the propesition to repeal the 
bankruptcy law. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. LACEY. I have the right to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry and have been recognized to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that there are no committee amendments. 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes; they are all committee amendments. 

Mr. LACEY. There are a number of committee amendments, 
Mr. Speaker, and then there isan amendment proposed by the 
minority of the committee. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ere are no committee amend- 
ments, so far as the Chair knows, and the minority amendment 
will have to be offered in the individual capacity of an amend- 
ment. The gentleman from New York is recognize l. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that 
this is a Toral proposition, a business proposition, and it is not 
one where those discussing it may indulge in flights of oratory 
or story telling, but where we must talk as business men on a 
business matter. I trust I may talk to the House in a business 
way, and have the attention of the members while I do this, be- 
cause it is a subject in which the perl: the business interests of 
this country, are interested, as they are interested in any other 
question affecting their business interests. The present bank- 
ruptcy law was approved and went into operation on the ist day 
of July, 1898, and has been in operation since that time. The 


law provides in its terms that returns shall be made to the 
Attorney-General of the United States, and that he shall havea 
man in his office whose business it is to investigate the operations 
and workings of the bankruptcy law and to make his report. 

In a few moments I will from that report in order that 
you may know the opinion of the Attorney-General of the United 
States and of the Deparment of Justice. ing the last session 
of the last Congress I, as chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, over which I have the honor to preside in this Congress 
also, received from all over the country communications recom- 
mending certain changes in the bankruptcy law. For the reason 
that one of the important questions involved was before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for its adjudication, it was 
deemed wise to await the decision of that court before Congress 
should take any action in the matter. 

However. in order that I might test the temper of the country, 
that I might know the opinion of the business interests of the 
country, Icaused to be sent out about 20,000 inquiries to the lead- 
ing lawyers, judges, and business houses all through the United 
States asking whether or not they desired to have the bankruptcy 
law retained or repealed; whether they deemed it best for the 
interests of the country to have a uniform bankruptcy law or to 
have none, and to leave these matters to the adjudication of the 
various States. I also asked these gentlemen to make inquiries 
of their business friends and to communicate their information, 
to state their approval or disapproval of a bill which I introduced 
in the House during that session and a copy of which was sent to 
them. I also asked them to give suggestions as to other amend- 
ments that might be deemed wise or advisable to make. 

In reply I received over 16,000 answers from all over the United 
States—from the Pacific coast, from the South, from the West, 
from the East. 

I have those replies. The letters speak for themselves. They 
are not printed circulars, but they are letters written by men of 
the classes I haye named. Over 90 per cent insist upon the reten- 
tion of the bankruptcy law upon the statute books. About 7 per 
cent favor a repeal, but all said that if not repealed they wanted 
the amendments proposed by the bill. About 3 per cent of those 
who did not favor the retention of the law absolutely said, “Amend 
the law and then retain it. So that less than 8 per cent of those 
who replied to this challenge sent out all over the United States 
favored a re of the law. The same answer comes from all 
sections of the country and from all business interests, I may say. 

Now, what does the Attorney-General say in regard to this law? 
You will find his views on pages 389, 390, and 391 of his report 
for the year 1901. I quote from this report as follows: 

t from Exhi $ on kru 2 . C. - 
Trane: in charge of DAUE OT. TABETO, OOSA ur repere OF the AY 

torney-Gen for 1901.) 

NOVEMBER 15, 1901. 


The ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Sin: The present law establishing a uniform m of r 
throughout the United States,“ which was enacted July 1, 1898, has now 
in force a li more than three years, this being lon than the ration 
of either the act of 1800 or 1841, and but eight years 


THE PRACTICAL OPERATION OF THE LAW. 


The year discloses the fact, as was anticipated in the earlier reports 
upon the practical operation of the bankruptcy law, that the number of 
yoluntary petitions would shortly decrease in view of the belief that a good 
proportion of those filed during its earlier operation were those of old in- 
solvents seeking to avail themselvesof its advantages by securinga di 
coextensive with the limits of the United States. The present report shows 
that but 17.015 voluntary petitions were filed, which is more than 3,000 less 
than were filed during either of the two preceding goare operation of the 
law. It may be safely said that these reports are a criterion of business 
conditions, and the fact that more persons have not seen fit totake advantage 
of the law is clearly indicative of the continued business prosperity which 
has prevailed for the past few years. * * è 

Several important opinions oona ne law have been rendered during 
the past year by the Supreme Court of the United States. The most impor- 
tant and far-reaching is that of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. v. The Chicago Title 
and Trust Spes © In this case the question involved was as to whether 
or not a creditor who had received a payment on account was obliged to sur- 
render the same before proving his claim for the balance, and the Supreme 
Court by a vote of 5 to 4 held that this should be done. As this decision 
reaches the very foundation of our commercial credit system it has received 
considerable criticism pro and con, and various recommendations have been 
oe eae with reference to amending the law in this respect. While the 
feeling is almost universal that this provision of the law should receive the 
attention of Congress, yet a difference of — — exists, even among the com- 
9 8 aeto ied a the aR ent 3 bs. xT 

bill was in u in C ss by Representative RAY sug; ing va- 
rious amendments of the law, all of which have received the most careful 
and detailed attention on the part of the merchants of the country as well 
as various | associations, and on the whole, if enacted, would materially 
strengthen the weak points which the practical operation of the law has de- 
veloped, with the result that the United States would have one of the most 
equitable bankruptcy laws, so far as all classes, debtor and creditor, are con- 
cerned, that in any country on the globe. 

While it is, pernai not in the province of this Department to make rec- 
ommendations, y t that if Congress decides to undertake the 
extensive amendment of the law then the Ray bill would certainly remove 
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JUNE 17, 


amended by giving the Federal court jurisdiction of such 
the consent of the defendant. This result in 

more expeditious machinery 

1 10 are entitled to priority, for that of the State court, in which the action 


mi as they see fit. * * + 


jurpassed and whose 

attainments might in another line demand a greater return, the fees should 
be revised so that th receive compensation commensurate with the 
peers Ol thie SONUCA oF the Meneral . 

rs * 
Ton of the law such men should be retained in office. tt would therefore 
seem wise that Congress should amend the law by fixing their fees at some 
reasonable amount, and thus avoid the serious conflict now arising whereb: 
one judge construes the law liberally . the question of fees an 
allows a number of miscellaneous charges, realizing that the referee is under - 
paid and expecting through this means to some extent compensate him for 
nis labors, while the judge in an adjoining district may be a strict construc- 
tionist and allow nothing except such as is specifically provided by the law. 

is results in great hardship, and Congress should make the fees uniform 
instead of leaving them to the discretion of the various courts. 

That the 8 law is meeting with approval on all hands is best at- 
tested by the fact that the American Bar Association in its recent conven- 
tion in Denver, and the National Association of Credit Men at its convention 
at Buffalo, and other organizations have by resolution reiterated their be- 
lief in tho advantages of the law and recommended that it be kept upon our 
statute books. There are, of course, isolated cases where exception is taken, 
but when sifted it usually develops that such opposition grows out of its 
Ce gh eg in some way working injuriously to an individual, and not because 

“a my is not advantageous to the community of the United States as a 
whole, 

In other words, here is the deliberate statement and opinion 
of the Attorney-General of the United States, after examining 
the law, after watching its operations and workings for nearly 
three years, and after studying this bill—here is his deliberate 
opinion that with these amendments we shall haye the most just 
and equitable bankruptcy law of any nation on the face of the 
earth. 

Now, I wish to say in that connection that there is no civilized 
nation on the face of the earth, doing great business and having 
great commercial interests, that does not have a bankruptcy law 
on its statute books. And with the growth and development 
of this great nation, with our close connections by telegraph: 
telephone, and railroad, Chicago is the immediate neighbor of 
New York City; Boston and San Francisco sit side by side in 
the commercial world. A few moments, and they confer with 
each other; and it is therefore of importance to manufacturing, 
mercantile, and business interests of every character that we have 
some uniformity of law in this regard. 

When the bankruptcy bill was introduced by the gentleman 
now S er of the House I was at his right hand, and we con- 
sidered it in the Fifty-fifth Congress and brought it in here and 
asked its enactment. Some of the t rich business firms of 
the country opposed it. They said they were able to take care of 
themselves; that they could and did employ lawyers in all the 
States, in all the great cities, and that they could take care of 
themselves; that they understood the divers laws of the various 
States; but to-day nearly all of those large firms advocate these 
amendments and the retention of the law upon the statute books. 
That demand is here in the shape of thousands of telegrams and 
letters. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of the House 
for a few moments briefly to what this bill does. It has been re- 
ported to the House now for some months. I have sent out thou- 
sands and thousands of copies of the bill—at one time over 10,000 
copies—and I asked criticism; I asked suggestions of lawyers, 
merchants, mercantile firms, business men, North, East, South, 
and West, and no substantial amendment to the bill has been sug- 
gested from any source. 

Now, I claim no credit for this bill. It is the work of the best 
judges. the best lawyers, the best practical business men in the 

nited States from all sections of the United States. Before I 
introduced it, it was submitted in all quarters, to bar associations, 
to mercantile associations, manufacturing associations; and labor- 
ing men associations were called together and considered the bill, 
and their amendments and suggestions were agreed to; and it 
was only when the bill had been made satisfactory to all, when 
they all agreed to it and said that it was just, equitable, and 
proper, then only was it introduced ty me in the shape in which 
it is now presented to the country. Now, what does this bill do? 

Mr. ef dace permit me to ask the Chair at the iration of 
ARET our to call my attention to the time, so that I may yield 

e floor, g 


The first amendment will make the law more uniform and 
equitable by providing that where insolvency is the question at 
issue assets claimed to be exempt shall not be counted in ascer- 
taining the aggregate of the debtor’s property. 

The second amendment simply authorizes what is now done by 
the courts; that is, it authorizes the court to allow additional 
compensation when the business of a bankrupt is conducted for a 
limited period by the receiver, marshal, or trustee in the interest 
of the creditors. 

The next amendment makes the equivalent acts of a general 
8 by an insolvent person, a Voluntary accounting of an 
insolvent partnership by action brought by one of the partners, 
and an application for a receivership of an insolyent corporation 
each acts of bankruptcy. This makes the law more uniform and 
will reduce many of the inequities now practiced on creditors. 

The next amendment simply provides that those corporations 
which can now be adjudged involuntary bankrupts may become 
voluntary bankrupts on the petition of an officer or stockholder 
duly authorized at a meeting called for that purpose by a vote of 
the majority in amount of the total stock of the corporation, and 
adds mining corporations to those now covered by the law. 

As a safeguard and to 1 injustice it is provided by a 
further amendment that the bankruptcy of a corporation shall 
not release its officers, directors, or stockholders as such from an 
liability under the laws of a State or Territory or of the Uni 
States. That is, if these officers or any of them by wrongdoing 
or violating the law of the State have incurred any liability they 
are not to be discharged from such obligations or liabilities. i 

The next amendment, section 5 of the bill, makes definite and 
certain the purpose of the law as it was framed, to wit: That the 
words “in 9 of bankruptcy ’’ mean a present or fu- 
ture state of insolvency and purpose to take advantage of the 
law. The amendment is necessary because the courts have held 
that the words“ in mage ogee of bankruptcy *’ mean with a 
view to the actual filing of a petition, and therefore many men 
have been discharged who ought not to have been, because it was 
impossible to prove that they committed the fraudulent acts men- 
tioned at a time when they in mind the filing of a petitionin 
bankruptcy, although they did have in mind a present or future 
state of insolvency and committed the acts for the purpose of de- 
frauding their creditors. 

This amendment also provides four additional grounds for re- 
fusing a discharge in bankruptcy: (1) Obtaining property on 
credit on materially false statements; (2) making a fraudulent 
transfer of property; (3) having been granted or denied a dis- 
charge in bankruptcy within six years, and (4) having refused to 
obey the lawful orders of the court or haying re to answer 
material questions approved by the court. No person who has 
been guilty of any of these fraudulent acts should be discharged, 
and a person who has refused to obey the order of the court ought 
not to be discharged, and it is quite clear that no person should 
have the benefit of the act as a voluntary bankrupt oftener than 
once in six years. Some men in some of the large cities have 
made bankruptcy a profession, and it is proposed by the amend- 
ment to stamp out these practices. 

Now, as to the amendment that the courts may allow certain 
officers when they take the property of an estate into their cus- 
tody additional compensation for that extra work. Under the 
law as it stands now the court easy. puts a bankrupt's prop- 
erty in the hands of a receiver. order to have it taken care of, 
it requires a large expense to the estate, whereas if we have this 
provision of the law, it will lessen the expense of the Administra- 
tion of the bankrupt law. 

Mr. GILBERT. Will the return of no property found be con- 
clusive of the insolvency under the amendment? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Oh, we do not change the law in that 
regard at all, 

e next amendment provides that liabilities for frauds, etc., 
as described in the act shall not be released by the discharge. As 
the law now is these liabilities must have been reduced to judg- 
ment or else the bankrupt is discharged. This amendment is in 
the interest of justice and honest dealing and honest conduct. 
This amendment further provides that a discharge in bankruptcy 
shall not release the bankrupt from liability for alimony due or 
to become due the wife, or for maintenance or support of wife or 
child, or for seduction of an unmarried female, or for criminal 
conversation. It seems to the committee, and this is the univer- 
sal sentiment, that the bankrupt ought not to be discharged from 
liabilities of this description. 

The next amendment shortens the time for joining issue in in- 
voluntary cases. The expeditious disposition of an estate in bank- 
ruptcy is what all creditors desire, and this amendment is in the 
interest of all parties and simply prevents undue delay. 

The next amendment permits the wife to be examined as a wit- 
ness as to business transactions to which she is or has beena 
party. In some of the States the wife may now be examined the 
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same as any other witness. In other States she can not be, and 
this amendment, carefully guarded by a proviso, simply allows 
her examination as to business transactions to which she been 
a par: To this there can be no reasonable objection. 

e next amendment is in the interest of the speedy settlement 
of bankrupt estates. It has been held that actions to recover 
property belonging to the estate and fraudently withheld or dis- 
posed of must be brought in the local courts. In great cities this 
works a practical denial of justice, as the calendars of the State 
courts are many times years behind, and it is conceded that in 
the city of New York a case can not be reached for trial in less 
than from two to three years after the action is brought, unless 
for some reason it is preferred. 

The next amendment gives a larger fee to the clerk. It is con- 
ceded on all hands that the present fee is so small that the clerk 
can not afford to do the work required of him. The increase 
given by this amendment is very small, indeed, and can not be 
reasonably objected to. 

The same remarks apply to the next amendment, 

The next amendment, section 12 of the bill, is the most impor- 
tant of all. Under the holding of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Pirie v. Chicago Title and Trust Company (182 
U. S., 438), that section 60, subdivision a, is a definition of a 
preference, it followed that payments made in good faith and 
other bona fide transactions after actual insolvency, though in 
due course of trade and business and without knowledge or rea- 
sonable cause to believe that a preference was intended, must be, 
under section 57 g, surrendered before a creditor who received 
guch a payment could prove the balance of his debt. This was 
never intended by the framers of the law, and it works obvious 
injustice and is the source of 99 per cent of the objections to the 
law. The amendments pro by section 12 of the bill and the 
other sections remedy all this. 

The next amendment puts the four months’ clause in subdi- 
vision a instead of subdivision b, and where it ought to be. As 
the law now stands, a preferential mortgage may be given and 
the creditor preferred, by withholding it from record four months, 
be able to dismiss the trustees’ suit to recover the same, although 
it was recorded within the four months’ period. 

The next amendment simply provides that the trustee shall not 
be compelled to pay the accrued taxes on the homestead set-off 
to the bankrupt from the balance of the estate. 

The further amendment to section 64 of the act simply pro- 
vides that the creditor may be allowed the reasonable expense of 
reclaiming property illegally transferred or concealed. 

The next amendment is in line with the others, providing con- 
current jurisdiction in the State and United States courts, and 
is in the interest of a speedy settlement of estates. 

The last amendment is one generally demanded, and is in the 


interest of all persons who deal with property. It requires the 
clerks to prepare and keep indexes of all petitions and discharges 


in bankruptcy and to issue certificates in relation thereto when 

uired. It also requires that these be kept open to inspection 

and examination. It is frequently desirable to know whether a 

33 has filed a petition in bankruptcy, and also whether he has 

discharged, and it is many times impossible within a reason- 

ae time to ascertain these facts in the absence of convenient in- 
exes. 

Annexed hereto is a more complete analysis of these fg he ti 
amendments, useful and convenient to the lawyer, and in same 
attention is called to the decisions of the courts relating to the 
amended sections. 

In proper cases and under proper restrictions those who have 
been unfortunate in business should be released from their debts 
on surrendering all their property to their creditors. But the 
law should be so framed as to prevent injustice and improper 
and indiscriminate discharges, and should also prevent its being 
availed of by the professional bankrupt or the dishonest debtor. 

The involuntary features are most commendable, for through 
their instrumentalities fraudulent and unjust preferences are 
3 and there is greater confidence in the business world. 

uch of the faultfinding with the bankruptcy law has come 
from those who, having claims against some insolvent person, 
have been unable to collect for gn (and these persons knew 
that they could not collect), but they have seen the debtor dis- 
charged under the bankruptcy law and have seen him reenter 
the business world, and by the exercise of his talent and indus- 
try become a valuable factor in the business world. These debt- 
ors could never have thus reentered business had it not been for 
the bankruptcy law, and this fact the creditor overlooks. He 
seems to think that but for the bankruptcy law he would have 
been paid under this improved condition of the debtor. 

That dishonest men do avail themselves of the law and by fraud 
and perjury secure discharges can not be denied, but these in- 
stances are very rare, and when we contrast the great army of 
honest and industrious men who have been put upon their feet 


through the instrumentalities of the bankruptcy law with the very 


few dishonest persons who have been discharged under it, we 
must all concede that the law is wise and productive of great good 
and ought to be retained, and amended when experience shows 
iat E are necessary in the interest of the business 
world. 

Then we have found by experience another thing which I de- 
sire to call more 1 attention to, because it is important, 
gentlemen, and that is that we have in some of the great cities 
and business centers of the United States men who make it a 
business to run in debt and then take advantage of the bank- 
ruptey act. In some cases within two years a man has taken 
advantage of the law twice, and in another locality, I think, in 
less than three years a man had taken advantage of it twice and 
was seeking an opportunity to take advantage of it a third time. 
Therefore it is that we amend the law and provide that no man 
shall take the benefit of this law oftener than once in six years, 
and that will cut off that class of men that we may characterize 
as professional bankrupts. 

hen again, we found that in the construction of the law that 
has been put upon it the grounds provided for refusing a dis- 
charge from bankruptcy are not ample, and therefore we have 
added several, and you will find in the bill a provision in section 
5 amending section 14, giving additional causes for refusing a 


disc e in bankruptcy. 

Nr. SHALLENBERGER. We have State laws providing for 
the administration of insolyent State banks. I would like to ask 
the gentleman whether this would make any change in reference 
to that matter? 

Mr. RAY of New York. It might in certain cases, but not 
necessarily so. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Would they be under the control 
of the Federal authority? 

Mr. RAY of New York. They might, but not necessarily so. 
Now, again, Mr. Speaker, coming to subdivision a and b, divi- 
sion 18, that. merely e: ites the closing up of an estate. That 
is all it does. We goa ong further—and Iwill not take the time 
to deal at length with all the little verbal changes which have no 
particular effect on the law; they are simple and easily under- 
stood. One other provision: In the great cities like New York 
and Chicago, if you can find and seek to recover property which 
has been transferred in fraud of the bankrupt act in the State 
court, we find the settlement of the estate, in some cases, may be 
postponed three or four years because of delays in the State 
courts by reason of the immense business done in these courts. 
Therefore, in the interest of both the debtor and the creditor 
class, in the interest of speedy disposition of these questions— 
matters that arise in bankruptcy—we give the United States 
courts concurrent jurisdiction in these cases. This is recom- 
mended by all the lawyers, all the judges, all the business men 
everywhere. It can do no harm, and it can meet with no ob- 
jection from any gentleman unless he is absolutely opposed to the 
Federal court having jurisdiction in any case whatever. 

Now I come to the most important amendment of all included 
in this bill. 

Mr. GILBERT. If the gentieman will pardon me, I under- 
stood him to say that this included uninc rated companies, 
If a company has no existence, no entity, will: the discharge in 
bankruptcy operate to relieve the members of the company in 
those cases where they have no charter, for instance? 

Mr. RAY of New York. It would release them from their 
debts and liabilities, except any liability they had incurred in 
= official capacity in having represented the company as an 
officer. 

Now, one of the most important amendments, and it is perhaps 
the most important amendment, and is necessary under this con- 
dition of facts. Under the law as it now stands, and under the 
interpretation put upon it by the Supreme Court, it was held 
that if A is doing business with B, if A gives credit to B to an 
extent of $20,000, for instance, and B has paid nothing on account, 
but has made his purchases at different times of different items 
from time to time, the debt is all due and past due although 
the items of credit were given at different times. Now, A says 
to B: “Before I give you any further credit you must pay on 
account.“ So B pays to A $15,000 of the $20,000 on account. It 
is paid in good faith, it is received in good faith, it is applied in 
good eit It was paid on a debt past due, with all the items 
pa ue. : 

Now, gentlemen, ought not that to be retained? Is not that an 
honest payment whenever made, paid and received in good faith? 
But the court held, giving construction to the act as it stands, 
that if A on the faith of that payment should give credit for 
$10,000 more the same day, so that B then owed $15,000 instead of 
$20,000, then if B should happen through some unforseen circum- 
stances to go into uptcy within the next four months, that 
before A can prove up his debt for $15,000 he must return the 
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$15,000 paid to him and received by him in good faith. Now, 
have I made that plain to the gentleman from Ilinois? 

Mr. HOPKINS. Ithink you have to me. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Itried to make it plain so that all 
business men can understand it; we have so framed this bill that 
lawyers, judges, and men everywhere say we have corrected the 
evil. Justice will be done. N 

So that if A is giving credit to B and the debt is due or past 
due, and B pays money on account of that debt in good faith 
and that money is received in good faith—if there is no dishonesty 
in the transaction—then the creditor may go on in case of bank- 
ruptcy and prove up the balance of his debt. And that is as it 
ought to be. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Thatis perfectly clear tome. But the ques- 
tion which I wanted to put to the gentleman was in regard to the 
bankruptcy of a partnership. Suppose that the gentleman from 
New York and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] 
form a partnership under the name of Ray & CRUMPACKER. Su 
pose that the gentleman from New York is worth $100,000 in his 
own right and the gentleman from Indiana is worth a similar 
sum in his own right. But suppose the partnership assets 
amount to only $20,000. Now, can the members of that firm 
come in and get a discharge in bankruptcy as a partnership with- 
out affecting the individual interests of either? 

Mr. RAY of New York. No; we could not do that unless the 
partnership were alimited one. We do not propose to permit an 
association debt to be discharged in that way. We do not po 
pose to allow a discharge until — perty of the individual 
members of the firm has been exhausted, unless it be a case where, 
under the laws of the State, the partnership liability has been 
limited. We do not undertake to interfere with the laws of any 
State in that regard. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, will you kindly inform me how much time 
I haye occupied? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has occupied 
twenty-six minutes. 

Mr. LESSLER. I should like to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: In his report it is stated: 

expedient at this time to attempt to frame a clause speci” 
it gh ey sii are protected. z 


Would it not be wise to insert something of that kind in this 
bill? 


Mr. RAY of New York. We have done so fully, and the 
judges and lawyers of the country say that the matter is fully 
covered: that every business interest is protected. 

Mr. LESSLER. Would it not be better covered if you would 
put in a proviso that bona fide transactions are protected? 

Mr. RAY of New York. That is covered now in express 
words. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. POWERS] con- 
ferred with leading lawyers and judges of his section. con- 
ferred with leading lawyers and judges of New York. Gentle- 
men from Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Charleston, S. C.; Richmond, Va., and all through the North and 
South say that the section as now amended will do just exactly 
what we claim it will do, and they approve the bill. 

Now, I add a careful analysis of the bill: 


ANALYSIS OF BILL TO AMEND BANKRUPTOY LAW. 


Section 1: Amends clause (15) of section 1 of the law so that where insol- 
vency is the question at issue assets claimed to be exempt shall not be counted 
in ascertaining the “aggregate of his (the debtor's) property thus doing 
away with an injustice growing out of the new definition of insolvency in 
States that allow large exemptions. (See In re Baumann (Tenn.), 96 Fed., 


946. 

Bection 2: Designed to permit the allowance of extra compensation to trus- 
tees when they do more than merely collect and distribute (as, for instance, 
when they are ordered to continue a going business for a considerable period 
of time), their fees being now limi by section 48 to commissions on diyi- 
dends 35 5 creditors. (See In re Epstein (Ark.), 109 Fed., 879, and the 
cases cited. 

Section g;: Intended to bring about the result that the equivalent acts of (1) 
a general assignment by an insolvent person, (2) a voluntary accounting of 
an insolvent partnership by action brought by one of the partners, and (3) an 
application for a receivership of an insolvent corporation shall each be acts 
of bankruptey, instead of the first (1) only, as now. Besides making the law 
more uniform, this change wiil reduce to a minimum present notorious in- 
equities practiced on creditors through in-the-family accountings and directo- 
rial receiverships under State laws. (See In re Empire Metallic Bedstead 
Company (New York), % Fed., 7; Id. on appeal, 981, and subsequent cases 
uniformly holding the same doctrine.) 

Section 4: Amend section 4 of the law by (1) providing that those 
rations which can now be adjudged involuntary bankrupts may, on a vote 
of stockholders representing a majority of the stock, petition for voluntary 
bankruptcy, (2) adding mining corporations to those that are aff by 

è law, and (8) affirmatively declaring that the bankruptcy of a Sore: 
ration shall not release its officers, as such, from any liability created by 


W. 

The first (1) restores that portion of the first paragraph of section 87 of 
the 3 law of 1867 which permitted business corporations to file 
voluntary petitions, with, however, some additional restrictions for the pro- 


tection of stockholders—a change the necessity of which is em b 
the ores. tendency in important commercial States to supersede art: 
nerships com 77 * by small corporations. 

The second (2) is made necessary 
that miniag corporations, which are of p: 


by the uniform holdings of the courts 
rimary importance in some parts 


of the country, are not among those now enumerated insection4 b. (See In 
re Chicago-Joplin Lead and Zinc Co. (Mo.), 164 Fed., 67; McNamara v. Helena 
ov Co. (Ala.), 5 Am. B. R., 48; In re Keystone Coal Co. (Pa.), 6 Am. B. R., 


The third (3) is merely precautionary—that there may be no doubt about 

aas ee 1 discharge of a corporation. (See In re Marshall Paper Co., 
+, 812. 

Section 5: Modifies one of the present objections to a discharge and adds 

VFC law tha 

u u y held under the present law t in contemplation 
of bankruptcy “` (sec. 14 b, 2) means with a view to the actual fili: 01 a 
tition, and not merely a present or future state of insolvency. (In re Hol- 
man Gawa), 92 Fed., 512; In re Carmichael (Iowa), 96 Fed., 594; In re Morgan 
(Ark.), 101 Fed., 982.) This has made thisobjection to a discharge practically 
valueless. The amendment drops this element of proof out, as well as two 
or three other words, which are either tautological or unnecessary. 

The very general 5 that the present law lets too many rogues es- 
cape from their debts—that it is weak in its discharge features—is met by 
ae additional objections, carefully selected from a multitude of sugges- 

ons made. 

The first (3) is almost identical with that proposed by S. 1038, Fifty-fifth 
Congress, grat session (section 51 b (3), the Tandeny bill), and adopted by the 
House substitute. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Fifty-fifth Congress, vol. 


13 b, 8.) 
e second (4) isa rephrasing of an objection to discha: found in sec- 
tion 29 of the Bed of 1867, and “transfer,” now including “conve nee,” 
mortgage,“ N etc., means the same thing. effect it is the 
same as section 51 b (4) of the Lindsay bill and as section 13 b (4) of the 
As thicd (3) will put an end to th possibility of deb 
e third (5) put an en e ity of debtors going through 
bankruptcy every month. The new 4 Six — — is an 8 arrived 
at from the suggestionsreceived. (Compare Report ot Ni ational Asssociation 
of 8 1 er., published in March, 1900, for other ways of solv- 
problem. 
he fourth (6) is intended to meet a defect which ws out of decisions 
that, followin unselman v. Hitchcock (142 U. S., 547), declare that the pro- 
tection afforded a bankrupt by the last clause of section 7a (9) does not 
amount to the immunity guaranteed by the fifth amendment to the Consti- 
tution. e In re Rosser (Mo.), 96 Fed., 305, and compare In re Marx (Ky.), 
102 Fed., 676.) The suggestion that the immunity clause inserted in the inter- 
state-commerce law and held constitutional in Brown v. Walker (161 U. S., 
591) be also inserted here is met by the objection that such clause would in 
effect grant pardon in advance to ts called to testify, and might re- 
sult in a general amnesty to all bankrupts amenable to punishment under 
section 20. A discharge is a Doon aos a rip hae He who asks it should tell 
what he knows of his assets and ee ealings. If he does not, the dis- 
charge should be denied him. It is t 5 5 that this new objection to dis- 
charge will accomplish much that would be accomplished by the clause in 
the Snes ete mane law, without amounting to freedom from criminal 
rosecution, too. 
5 Section 6: The changes in section 17 of the law are to settle questions aris- 
ing from antagonistic decisions of the court and to exclude beyond perad- 


thi 5 Compare a similar amen nt to the En 
iss l AR Sata act of 1890.) . 


Section 7: It is conceded that too much time was given by the law for the 
joining of issue in involuntary and that the law was silent as to the 
method and time of service where the bankrupt had absconded. Asc 
section 18 provides for a short service by pe ication, and not only shortens 
the time within which a debtor mally served must appear and pl 
but provides that time to plead ll expire when time to appear does, an 
not ten days later, as now. is in the interest of the rapid-adminis- 
tration of asset cases and the co uent reduction of expenses, 

Section & Intended to make a wife, whois often the depositary of property 
8 really to the bankrupt, a compellable witness in every State as to 
ce: transactions to which she is or been a party. Without her evi- 
dence it is sometimes „ to trace oy ate Neither prin- 
ciple nor policy entitles her to her privilege when the transaction under in- 
vestigation is a business one between her and ther husband. For evils grow- 
ing out of section Ala, as now phrased, see In re Jefferson (Wash.), 6 Fed, 
$26; In re Fowler (Wis.), 93 Fed., 417. 

Section 9: Under the law of 1867, the Federal and State courts had concur- 
rent jurisdiction of suits to recover propert fraudulently or preferentially 
transferred. Bardes v. Bank of Hawarden 7 178 U. S., 524. has so con- 


There is a very general demand for a return to the policy of t 


diction on the district courts. The Change in section 23b proposed by the 
bill simply ape from the operation of it all suits which can, under the 
specific words of the law, be brought to recover property, and this merely 
by referring to the three sections under which alone such suits can be 
brought. To remove all doubt, also, sections 18 and 16 of the bill confer con- 
current jurisdiction of all such suits on the State courts and the Federal dis- 
trict courts, by adding appropriate words to each of the three sections—sec- 
tion 60b, section 67e, and section 70e. 

Sections 10 and 11: These in section 40 and section 48 are in re- 
sponse to the very general opinion that the referees and trustees are not now 
adequately paid. The aag fee of each officer is doubled, making the deposit 
required at the inception of bankruptcy proceedings $40 instead of $25. Itis 
thought this will prove sufficient in all no-asset cases. Since, under the law, 
it has been quite uniformly held that the commissions of these officers must 
be computed on moneys pala out by way of dividends only, this species of com- 
pensation in the large majority of cases amounted to little. The change 

rests on the analogy of the State laws, which reckon the commissions 
of executors, 8 on moneys received and paid out, and is fairer. 
The other onenges are in the line of increasing efficiency and the R ct 
the best talent for the important work committed to ‘these officers. us, 
the large commissions to trustees in small cases, that they may have greater 
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incentive to search for and recover property, and the 50-cent filing fee for 
referees, as probably the fairest way properly to compensate them for the 
great amount of extra work in hearing contests on claims, etc. 

The collection of this filing fee in advance seems to be permitted by the 
rules in ey. districts, though without apparent sanction of law. The sug- 


gested amendment ratifies this practice, which has not proven burdensome, 
while removing the chief objection to it—the requirement that the fee be 
paid as a condition of filing a claim at all—by requiring that such fee be paid 
as a cost of administration. The trustee is also given the same commission 
in composition cases as is the referee. This was an oversight when the law 
was framed. 

Section 12: Pirie v. Chicago Title and Trust Company (182 U. S., 498), hav- 
ing held that section n is a definition of preference.“ it necessarily fol- 
lowed that paymentsand other bona fide transactionsafter actualinsolvency, 
though in due course of trade and without knowledge or reasonable cause to 
believe that a preference was intended, must be, under Section 57g. surren- 
dered before a creditor who received such a payment could prove the bal- 
ance of his debt, This was not what was intended by the framers of the law. 
There is a very urgent and widespread demand for such an amendment as 
will obviate this menace to trade. é 

The Ray bill (H. R. 4310) attempts to do this, but leaves a loophole in that 
only voidable preferences, as defined in section 60a and b, must be surren- 
dered, whereas some fraudulent transfers (section 67e and section 70e) might 
be retained and the debt still 3 This clause, section 57g, has therefore 
been modified by adding words referring specifically to creditors who have 
received an advantage, void or voidable, under section 67e or section 70e. 
There are no other sections in the law which provide for suits to recover back 
from creditors or other persons pro (which includes money) improperly 
transferred. The change results, therefore, in that only those payments or 
transfers which could be recovered back by suit must be surrendered under 
section 57g. This change will also settle the animated and unfortunate con- 
troversy over the meaning and effect of section G: compare In re Keller 
(Ia. ], 108 Fed., 118, where a district court refuses to follow a court of opre 
in McKey v. Lee (Ia.), 105 Fed., 923; also In re Dickson (Mass.), 111 Fed., 726, 
wherein a circuit court of appeals apparently refuses to follow the Supreme 
Court in Pirie v. Chicago Title and t Co., above. 

It is not thought expedient at this time to attempt to frame a clause meok 
5 what transactions are protected (compare section 49 of the English act 
o 128 for such a clause) or to change the so-called definition of insolvency. 
The simpler the changes in the present law the fewer will be the eontrover- 
sies in the courts; 8 in a question which, like this, is at the root 
of our credit s m, the less the disturbance of business. 

Section 13: on 60 a and b is amended in three ways: 

First, by replacing the four months’ clause in a, where it was in the Lind- 
say bill, instead of in b, as now, and where a casual reading of the law indi- 
— it should have been left. (See In re Jones (Mass.), 4 . B. R., 563, for 


the far-reaching result of this 5 8 
8 ding to a a clause w. C in 


Second. D7 
) 
ven. ng it from record 
able to dismiss the trustee’s suit to recover esame, though 
the paper was y recorded within the four months’ 3 (See In re 
pom) 96 Fed., 187; In re Mersman (N. Y.), 7 Am. B. R., 46.) 


W 
N adding the clause as to jurisdiction of suits previously explained 
under . tee 9. 


Section Id: Where homestead exemptionsare allowed, it has been held that 
a bankrupt may insist on the trustee pa the accrued taxes on the home- 
stead set off tokim. {See In re Tilden ( In re Veitsch 


It frequently happens that the action of individual creditors in suing, as, 
instance, by creditor's bill before the bankruptcy, inures to the benefit 
creditor 5- probe . ͤ ͤ begin. IEI T tate 
tors, recove r the y ns. is o 
4 ursements, by which all creditors have profited, should be ac- 
counted for to them. The change in section 64b (2) would accomplish this. 
Section 15 adds the clause on jurisdiction of suits to sections 67a and Te, 
previously explained under section 9. 
Section 16 provides for indexes, etc. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield the floor to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. CLAYTON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Before the gentleman from 
New York takes his seat, I should like to ask him what construc- 
tion the committee has given to the familiar words in contem- 
plation of 8 * 

Mr. RAY of New York. Let the gentleman read my report. 
and he will see what the courts have stated about that and what 
we undertake to say here. 

Mr. RICHAR N of Alabama. I understand what the courts 
have said. The courts have always contended that the phrase re- 
ferred to a petition in bankruptcy. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I again ask the gentleman to read 
my report. I must not take any further time now. I have com- 
mented on that matter in my report. 

Mr, RICHARDSON of Alabama. I am simply asking for in- 
formation. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Well, is it any worse for you to read 
the report than for me to stand here under pressure and state 
what it contains? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Probably I should under- 
stand the matter better from your explanation than by reading 
the report. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Well, I will come around and explain 
it tothe gentleman from Alabama while other gentlemen are 
Fe I want to be polite, but I must decline to yield fur- 

er. 


Mr. Speaker, I now reserve the balance of my time, and yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON]. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I understand that Iam to have an hour in 
my own right. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Certainly; I reserve the balance of 
my time. 


Mr. CLAYTON. I do not want to take any of the gentleman's 
time, but desire to occupy my own. 

Mr. RAY of New York. tis right. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk and 
ask to have read the following amendment which I shall offer: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


_ Amend by striking out all after the enacting clause and insert the follow- 
ing in lieu thereof: 8 

“That the act approved July 1, 1898, entitled An act to establish a uniform 
system of evi hg Sat throughout the United States,’ be, and the same is 


hereby, repealed: Provided, t nothing herein shall in mp tes affect pro- 
ceedings under said act n prior to the taking effect of this act, and this 
act shall take effect ninety days after the approval thereof.” . 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I endeavored to listen to the 
gentleman from New York as best I could and to hear some good 
reason for the retention of the present bankruptcy law. I was 
unable, however, to gather from his statement or argument any 
reason for the retention of that law except as he contended that 
it is a popular measure. 

That proposition, Mr. Speaker, is open to very serious doubt. 
It is true that the gentleman sent his circular letters broadcast 
through the country for the purpose of getting replies from peo- 
ple who favored the retention of this law, and he received to some 
extent what he sought to get when he started out. Greenleaf in 
his work on evidence comments on that sort of testimony. He 
remarks in substance, if I recollect aright, that when a man starts 
out with the avowed purpose of proving a given thing, he will 
generally by hook or crook get what he seeks, and come back and 
sax. I have proved it; I have the evidence.” À 

That sort of ey, is worth very little. Mr. Speaker, 

inst those letters that he has gathered I interpose the history 
of the 3 legislation in this country, the short life of the 
first bankruptcy law of two years, the short life of the next one, 
I believe of three years, the short life of the econ da law of 
1867 of eleven years, following disasters of the great civil war. 

The present kruptcy law has been in operation about three 
years, so that while this country has existed under a constitu- 
tional government for about one hundred and fourteen years, 
only about twenty years of that time have we had a bankruptcy 
law in operation. The people have never favored a permanent 
bankruptcy system. They do not to-day favor one. I dare say 
that nearly every letter which the gentleman received had some 
criticisms or objections to this law. 

I venture to say, Mr. Speaker, that hardly any given number 
of business men can agree altogether on the defects of the exist- 
ing bankruptcy law. Itis begging the question to say that there 
is a popular demand for the retention of this law. How have 
the people been canvassed? Do panie whom the gentleman 
wrote to re t the 80,000,000 of American people? We donot 
know whether they are even a fair sample 

Mr. Speaker, we can judge of the unpopularity of this bank- 
ruptcy system by citing the fact that in this Congress some six 
or seven bills have been introduced for its re , by citing the 
fact that nearly every letter that a member of Congress has had 
from his constituents has said either that this law ought to,be 
amended in certain respects or that it ought to be repealed. 
Many have said that it ought to be repealed entirely. is bill 
orap here by this committee is a confession of the i 
and the unpopularity of the pore bankruptcy law. 

The Judiciary Committee had this subject under considera- 
tion for months, and what has been the result of their labors? 
The net result has been to make the bankruptcy law, so far as 
unfortunate debtors are concerned, more rigid and more stringent 
and to increase the fees of Federal officials. The proposition is 
embodied in this bill to enlarge the fees of referees, receivers, 
clerks, marshals, and others. e bill will show what fees are 
enlarged and what commissions increased. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Clerks and referees. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And the clerks and others. This commit- 
tee’s work has been formulated into this bill which seeks to make 
the present law more oppressive against the unfortunate debtor, 
seeks to make it more a collection agency, seeks to make it more 
an engine of tyranny against the man who is laboring under a 
load of debt, and then the next shining virtue written on almost 
every page of the bill is an increase of the fees of these Federal 
officeholders. 

Now, if [had the time to take up the bill section by section I could - 
pon out the hanpa ees ¢ it and 55 aow the 585 

ures increasing the pay for the purpose o ing to the fees o 
these Federal officials are everywhere apparent in the bill. From 
this bill the minority dissent. The minority dissent because they 
say that if there was ever a demand for this bankruptcy law that 
that demand has been met, that if there was any necessity for it 
the time for it has passed, and this bill which seeks to amend it 
is for the avowed purpose of closing the avenues more and more 
to unfortunate debtors. 

The gentlemen who advocate this bill say that it is for the pur- 
pose of preventing fraud and dishonesty on the part of debtors. 
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Our reply to that is that if you seek to prevent fraud and dis- 
honesty under the bankruptcy law on the part of unfortunate 
debtors the best way to do is to the original law, which 
is essentially bad, and then you will stop all the frauds and dis- 
honesty which have grown up under the law. 

Mr. Speaker, I have offered the amendment which has been 
read by the Clerk, and at the 5 time I shall ask its considera- 
tion. It seeks to repeal the whole law. If that amendment shall 
be adopted, 58 Berge, ER law, then a further examination of the 
details of this bill be unnecessary, but if it shall not prevail, 
then during the progress of this debate the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. De ARMOND] and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BARTLETT] and myself and others will undertake to discuss the 
eho of this bill and demonstrate why it should not be sup- 
ported. 

I call the attention of the House to the expensiveness of the 
present bankruptcy jaw, and I invite the attention of the gentle- 
man from New York to this. You will notice from this bill that 
the fees of referees and others are doubled, and in some cases the 
allowances are more than doubled. They are increased in some 
cases from $5 to $10 and in other cases from $10 to $20, and so on; 
and in passing I might remark that it was the looting of insolvent 
estates by Federal officials under the act of 1867 that made that 
law odious, and that finally led to its repeal. 

I hazard the prediction here now that if this act is not repealed 
the fees of these officials will be increased from time to time until 
this bankruptcy law will become a scandal and a disgrace to the 
statute books of our country. Now, what is the necessity for 
this ogre age law? Task my good friend, the next governor of 
Texas [Mr. LANHAM], to answer this. 

I ask him to stand up and indict the people of his State, to 
stand up and indict the oe ae of Alabama, to stand up and in- 
dict the people of New York and say that a State government 
and the people of a State are not just as honest, just as capable 
of Speer the estates of insolvent people as Federal offi- 
cials are. 

Itis contended that because the Federal Constitution permits a 
uniform bankruptcy system we must, under that authority, de- 
95 — from the ideas that the fathers had when they framed that 

mstitution. They had in contemplation the condition of un- 
fortunate people who had come from the Old World to this coun- 
try debt ridden, and who had been put into prison and had suf- 
fered such hardships as onlya Dickens could describe in his 
fascinating writings. They had in mind the case of Georgia, now 
a great State, where the grant to Oglethorpe permitted him to 
take a colony of debt-ridden people and free them from debt and 
let them start anew in life. 

But this is a new idea which has been grafted upon this consti- 
tutional provision—the idea that the unfortunate debtor is of 
secondary consideration; that he amounts to little or FETEI ex- 
cept as a victim, or, at least, that he plays the second fiddle in 
the bankruptcy court; that the great creditor, or, in the language 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray], the business people, 
aw of the first and paramount importance. 8 

We have heard that sort of talk all over this country, and gen- 
tlemen conjure with the name of the business man when they 
want to throw sand in your eyes and deceive you as to a propo- 
sition. Those on the debtor side of this question are business men, 
too. They have some right to be heard and are entitled to some 
consideration in our legislation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, will any man here, will any Democrat here, 
say that his State can not administer justice, can not prevent 
dishonesty, can not make men do right, can not distribute assets 
as well as the Federal courts can? 

If so, let him stand up and confess that the Democratic doc- 
trine of faith in the State, of leaving it in the full exercise of all 
ita reserved powers, in the full control of regulating the domestic 
relations, of punishing fraud, of punishing larceny, of punishing 
all sorts of crime, let him confess that his whole doctrine of 
State rights is an error and that State government is a failure 
and turn to the Federal Government and to the Federal courts to 
help the States where they are unable to execute and perform 
their duty of the greater part of the governing business of the 


people. 

Let the advocates of this bill go further and stand on this floor 
and advocate an anti-polygamy law. Let him go just a step fur- 
ther and advocate a Federal law fixing uniform hours of labor in 
the private manufactories of the people in the States, State regu- 
lations to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. Speaker, the only difference between this case and the case 
of the antipolygamy proposition and the uniform Federal labor 
law for the States is that there is constitutional authority for a 
uniform bankruptcy system and there is no constitutional au- 
thority or grant for the others. 

But the majority of the committee say our State laws are in- 
adequate, that our State courts aid“ in-the-family receiverships, 


and that under our State chancery courts and ity courts per- 
mit estates to be stolen. 5 equity pe 

I deny that assertion. The State laws are administered just as 
honestly and just as faithfully as the Federal courts can administer 
laws, and the administration of the State courts is more economical. 
Now, I ask the great business man from New York to listen to a 
business proposition from a man who does not pretend to be a 
great business man nor a profound 8 one so 
profound that he never made a mistake in his life. 

I have examined the reports of the Attorney-General since this 
law has been enacted, and I call this to the attention of you, my 
fellow-laborers, representing poor people, representing business 
people, representing the whole country, not merely the represent- 
atives of such men as the Thurbers, who for a consideration go 
out and send letters broadcast through the country to infiuence 
the leaders of thought.“ I am not addressing myself to such 
leaders of thought who will pay any attention to such circulars. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] the other day 
showed me a circular letter that had been sent out, requesting 
that letters and petitions be sent in here to Congressmen to in- 
fluence them on this bill; all proper enough, but let us under- 
stand the source from whence they emanate. 

Now. as I said, I have examined the reports of the Attorney- 
General since this law has been in effect. The act of July 1, 1898, 
did not permit the operation of the voluntary feature until the ist 
tay of August, 1898. It did not permit the operation of the in- 
voluntary feature of the law until the Ist day of November, 1898. 
Hence the report of the Attorney-General for 1898 has little or 
no information on the subject. But for the following three years 
I have extracted this information from his reports. 

I find that in 1899-1901 the total assets in voluntary and involun- 
tary cases were turned over to the bankrupt courts in amount of 
$105,906,716.63, the total assets turned over to the courts to be 
administered—these courts that some say are so much more 
honest and just and fair than are the State courts; that out of 
this $105,000,000 and upward of assets dividends were paid in 
1899, 1900, and 1901 to the total amount of $6,513,530.57. Total 
dividends of a little upward of $6,000,000 were paid out of total 
assets of upward of $105,060,000. 

I find further that these total dividends of upward of $6,000,000 
were paid at a total cost during these years of 82,890, 616.79. The 
court officials got about 45 cents or 46 cents for every dollar 
that was paid in dividends. In other words, I go out and collect 
for you. You turn me over $105,000,000 of assets. Iam a faith- 
ful and honest collector; I come back with $6,000,000 out of a 
total of $105,000,000, and give you that, and Itake about $3,000,000. 

I give you $2 and take $1. What has become of the difference 
between the sum total of three millions of cost and fees and the 
six millions of dividends and the item of $105,.000,000 of assets? 
What has become of that, in this honest administration of insol- 
vent estates, the reports do not show. I here give in detail the 
assets, dividends, fees. and costs for the years I have mentioned. 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield to 
me for a minute? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. ` 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey. The $105,000,000 was the ap- 
praised value of the assets? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No. 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey. Has the gentleman got the 
selling price? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Ihave the report. It does not say that it is 
the appraised value, or the selling, or what. It is put down as 
assets. It is the value of the assets of the estates. so far as the 
report shows. Well, of course if it is the appraised value, taking 
the case of an administrator, would not the administrator, in case 
the estate was appraised, have to account for the appraised value 
of the estate or to show reasons for so great a discrepancy? _ 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey. Thatis, the debts are appraised 
at their face value. 

Mr. BELLAMY. Ina bankruptcy proceeding, in the schedule 
of assets returned, donot you have to put the nominal value, and 
what you are speaking of is the nominal value? 

Mr. CLAYTON. The reports do not say, and it is not my un- 
derstanding that it is that way; but that isnot the question. The 
gentleman issticking in the bark about assets. What I am after 
is that no court ought to make you pay a man one dollar for col- 
lecting two for you. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Ihave a case in point. : 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman from Georgia, when it comes 
to details, is prepared to show how these estates are maladminis- 
tered. He will give you the individual instances which he has 
extracted from the reports of the Attorney-General. I now sub- 
mit a statement showing the total assets, total dividends, total 
fees and costs, and total liabilities in the voluntary and involun- 
tary bankrupt cases in all the bankrupt courts in the United 
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States for the years 1899, 1900, and 1901. These figures are taken 


from the reports of the Attorney-General for the years named. 
ASSETS. 


1899: 
eee A S T E E AERIS $11,701, 713. 43 
Voluntary cases 87, 863, 090, 90 
Involuntary cases 18, 433, 209. 45 
Voluntary cases 33, 098, 771. 22 
Involuntary r E E NATE AN SAA 2,534, 266. 70 
Voluntary cases 7, 275, 664. 84 


105, 906, 716. 


Tnvolun DORIS PE I LA ³ Ä SE EE AES I N $783, 871. 41 
. CCC 1, 838, 660. 30 
Del ̃ Ö”... —— 513,481.92 
Dee are aeede pate E 363. 


Involuntary „d TTTVTVTTTTTTVTVTVTTTTTTT 1, 423, 249. 25 
AA Sa A CNMI oss oo anes E E N 1,750, 804. 69 
/ ²⁰ A A ATT E E A 
Involuntary cases 
hr. T E S 
Involuntary cases 
ee CONG S E ENEAN S 
Involuntary cases 
Fan, T: 
Gnin T PAASA e AT EE T EON E E E E 2,890, 616. 79 
LIABILITIES. 
1899: 
Din . : RE E E ney 207,181. 77 
WORIUN DRE IONADD A E AS S „949, 336, 48 
Porn j—ẽ 27, 179,001. 20 
5 cases . A , 979, 152. 45 
nnr UU 11,816, 689. 08 
Fenn ä6ñU1 Z 162, 685, 658. 22 
/ ˙ ĩ AAA ³⅛ m Aa aenms 845, 267,019.15 


How much time have I consumed, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has consumed 
twenty-six minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. After I shall have consumed four more 
minutes I should be pleased if you would inform me. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, briefly as to some features of this bill. 
This bill seeks to say that no unfortunate debtor shall be dis- 
charged in bankruptcy oftener than once in six years. Now, itis 
claimed that this provision for the discharge of debtors is abused; 
that men avail themselves of it too frequently. If this be true, 
our answer is that the law can be repealed, so that he can not be 
discharged. 

Then again, Mr. Speaker, nearly every crime under the laws of 
the United States—and there are no crimes against the United 
States except those denounced in the Federal Constitution and 
statutes—nearly every one of them is barred by statutes of limi- 
tations of less than six years; and yet this beneficent 5 
law is not only to take into its process a man and brand him wit 
bankruptcy—almost a criminal appellation—but it tells him after 
he is so branded he shall labor under the burden of debt and un- 
der that infamy for six years before he can get another discharge, 
although he may have been forced into bankruptcy proceedings 
by his creditors and have made a clean showing and established 
his eg ag Ae You sequester his estate and give him no discharge 
if he has a discharge within six years. This is benevolence 
with a vengeance. 

However meritorious your case may be, you must wait until 
the expiration of six years to get another discharge. Mr. Speaker, 


this bill also revives the provision of the bankruptcy law of 1867 | 


allowing corporations to go into voluntary bankruptcy. I donot 
remember that when this bill was under discussion it was even 
attempted to include a corporation in the provisions of the law 
which hepa them to take advantage of voluntary bankruptcy 
roceedings. 
A If I am not mistaken, it was then refused to give such privileges 
to corporations. This Con ought not now to accord that 
privilege to corporations. at was one of the features that helped 
to condemn the law of 1867. If a corporation has made a failure; 
if it has been exploited by adventurers and it fails, it ought to end, 
and ought not to have the benefit of a discharge in bankruptcy. 
Mr. STEWART of New Jersey. If the gentleman will pardon 
me, I want to ask him if he thinks we fulfill the constitutional 
i gaa when the voluntary and involuntary features are not 
oin 
Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; Mr. Webster, if I recollect right, when 
-the bankruptcy law of 1841 was under discussion, answered that 
direct question, and gave it as his opinion that we could create a 


XXXV—435 


system and make it apply to voluntary 
ways been my understanding that you could 
make a uniform system of bankruptcy and let it be simply a 


uniform ag rh ap 
cases only. It has 


voluntary bankruptcy proceeding: ĮI believe that is the law now. 
You know that the lack of uniformity in the exemption laws of 
the different States and various other differences do not render a 
bankrupt act nonuniform in the constitutional sense. I refer the 
gentleman to In re Beckerford, 4 N. B. R., 203, and to 1 Dill., 45. 
Again I cite him to the cases holding that distinction between 
natural and artificial persons does not render a bankruptcy act 
nonuniform (1 N. B. R., 387, and 95 F. R., 637). And, again, the 
uniformity required by the Constitution is geographical and not 
personal in the sense of being alike applicable to all members of 


| society. The Constitution requires uniformity in administration 


only (In re Jordon, 1 N. B. R., 180). 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there are other features in this bill that 1 
would like to take up and discuss and point out, but in the time 
allowed I will not be able to fully criticise the bill in detail unless 
we have an opportunity under the five-minute rule. I now yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
DE ARMOND]; but first I will yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
two minutes to offer an amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the Clerk 
read an amendment which I have to section 3. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair deems it his duty to 
state to the gentleman from Alabama that if he yields for the 
pape of offering an amendment he will lose the floor. 

. CLAYTON. Well, Mr. S er, if that is the ruling of 
the Chair I do not think the gentleman from Georgia will insist. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Certainly not. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Then I yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
such time as he desires and reserve the balance of the time that 
is not used. But before doing so I submit the views of the 
minority of the committee: 

VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


When the existing bankruptcy act was rted by the Committee on the 
J ge td to the House on December 16, 1897, the minority of the committee 
ald: 


We do not believe the bill, * * * withthe extensive powersit confers 
on the Federal courts, is a wise and just measure or one that should be 


And now we submit that trial and experience have demonstrated the mani- 
fold imperfections of the act, and that many cases of injustice have come 
from its o. tion, so that we are now asked to make the amendments pro- 
posed in this bill, H. R. 13679. 

It is doubtless true that the financial depression of 1893 and the years im- 
mediately following furnished band instances where it seemed that the un- 
fortunate condition of debtors justified relief to them through the medium 
of a uniform system of bankruptcy. Doubtless in many cases State insol- 
vency laws were inadequate because of the constitutional inhibition against 
the State to pass any law im the obligation of contracts, as well as the 
limitation upon the power of the State precluding it from enacting any law 
of extraterritorial force. 

It was argued, in effect, on this floor and in the rt of the committee 
in favor of this act, that “the provisions of this bill (now the bankrw 
law) carry bankruptcy legislation into the domain of humanity to our de 
ors and creditors,” and also that the ae Betsey and imperfections and 
the excessive cost bills of the former bankruptcy laws had been remedied 
in the act which we are now called upon to either amend or repeal. The 
HENDERSON (now the, Speaker) ih the Pitty fich Oonan eien Mt 

X now the Speaker) in the y- con a 
history of bankruptcy 1 lation in this country. 3 

The first bankruptcy law lived from April 4, 1800, to December 19, 1803; 

second lived from August 19, 1841, to rch 8, 1843, and the third liv 

from March 2, 1867, to September 1, 1878. The fourth bankruptcy law, now 
under consideration, was approved July 1, 1898. We mention to show 
that while our country has grown in wealth and population as no other coun- 
did in the world’s history, yet from the adoption of the Constitu- 


try eve 
tion to this hour, a iod of about one hundred and fourteen years, 
we have had bankruptcy laws at different times covering altogether about 


twenty-five years. ether all of the reasons that led to the enactment of 
former bankruptcy laws obtained in the case of the present one, or whether 
= 8 in ti ms for their repeal are pertinent in the present case is perhaps 
ma 
It seems to be a correct statement to say that the American le have 
not heretofore favored a permanent bankruptcy system, and we Go; not be- 
lieve that they now favor it. We do not believe that such laws, however 
wisely framed, and although allowable under the Constitution, are a credit 
toany people or . Such a law isa menace to the honest, conscientious, 
instaking merchant wherever located and without to the i- 
ude of his business. We call attention to the fact that the present act isthe 
most drastic and oppressive law, so far as the unfortunate debtor is concerned, 
that has ever been enacted, and we shall hereafter invite attention to some 
of the proposed amendments, which would make this law more harsh, and 
in gar option ae 3 ble. i 
nder t W. as it is pro) ere to amend it, the rights of 
unfortunate debtors whe are forced ba S a 3 — 
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here and now advocate the 2 chairman Pigs sage of the y 


W. ma: 
ferred from the fact that the committee, who filed the 
report in behalf 

of a circular letter 
states, in which he 
things, whether the present bankruptcy law 
or repealed. 


SERA 0 5 

0 s and jobbers, bankrw 

3 
chairman does not tell 


ved to his 


circular r that— 
‘ou (the notions pent of the letter) ‘do not return this paper as re- 
be t you are satisfied with the existing conditions 
present national bankru law.” 
We have not been told that the unfortunate debtor's side was 


when he was conducting and who inquisitorial has 
had his ai Aoin it, and aa 
method and harsh measure that commercial lawyers and bh 


provisions of this bill show that in the minds of at least some 
sete tee romoters sray 3 5 is deemed to be a thief S a 
9 e very inception of the proceedings him. 0 
— 10 to this unusual remedy is tantamount to an ent the 
unfortunate debtor. It is 1 no Keine to say that he may havea jury trial, 
under certain peg ge 5 thereby have his innocence established. He 
has already been ruined and branded, and there is no adequate remedy, no 
m. But what cares the rapacious creditor for the ruin of a hundred 

honest men, so that he may at some time catch on 

to disgorge assets that should be applied to his just de ebts? 

The debtor class is entitled to some consideration in bankru 
We can very well un 


they aa like to use the law more and more asa 5 ond Peca and 
we can understand why referees and others who are interested in the fees 
from the bankrupt estates desire the enactment of these amendments, in- 
creasing their co: 5 
But we submit these should ae be our controlling reasons, however 
e W ane !!. oF p Eeng 
‘or the whole vemen a essen- 
is not as 5 363 ee to be slow about 
unfortuna y 
a relieving un to them, as this bill proposes, we ought to be 
and harsh harsh remedies 


— — 
be unjustly 


t to legislate with the idea uppermost in our minds that the cred- 
itor class in our country is not as a rule more honest and just and more to be 
trusted with power authority than the debtor class, and that the inter- 
= —— the one are no more worthy of legislative consideration than those of 
e other. 
Let us examine a of oer 1 of the pending bill. The first 


We oug 


amendment proposed in this ws that the committee sym; 
the tendency manifested by Whe friends of the bankru — to make it 
more and more drastic so far as the debtor is cone: and to er 


more and cy the — of his creditors through the medium of new and 


Po t this first 5 aa t fo ihe he respective Sintes dows not render does that 
in ex ion laws of ve 
— is law nonuniform, as has been by repeated adj sioda 
tions, yet raid avowed 3 — 2 to ares the phere: of ot the inequalities of the 
exemption rere of the ‘erent States. 

The purpose of this amendment is to pat eyery debtor who is allowed ex- 
se eo under tne 8 State laws, in case his solvency is in See upon the 
same footing, as would be in the case of a debtor in State haying no ex- 
emption law, or ina case where the debtor owns no homestead. = other 

words, this is an effort in F... ESE ned perte bn 
the effect of the exemptions which the State has given to her citizens. e 
are not in favor of a rn — minimizing or avoiding in any degree 
the effect of State exem: 
i roa 5 has no 

e purpose 
becoming a 


of debts. e cr 
he extended credit in Hata of such Sewer — 5 


have thrust u d 
reckoned. when the debtor is made the victim of 


process. 
Ev State in the Union, and all the Territories, have provided some sort 
of 5 tion laws, and the wisdom of the same ought not to be impeached 
indirec 7 xy a Federal statute declaring in effect that an honest debtor shall 
not be it for common prudence in providing a necessary home for 
himse' koa his family. The cređitor has no right to — of injustice 
growing up out of the exemption laws of any State 

Sections 2, 10, and 11 of the pending bill increase the fees of the court offl- 
cials, and are in line with the exorbitant charges that rendered the panu 
tration of the bankruptcy law of a scandalous and odious; a we 888 


with Wich th 222 avast Santo} 0 t of 3 
em the “paramount objec 
In regard to secti tion 8 of the bill, we a not . — to the statement 
made b. ereto, that in the States there are 
es prac reditors through in-the-family 
antings an rial receiverships under State laws.” We believe 
that under Hore Gest the administration of 2 is as wise and as good as 
can be had under Federal statutes and through F. courts. 
We do not believe it 8 to 7275 to corporations the right to into 
voluntary bankruptcy, which proposes todo. If a 


a provision allowing a corporation the priviloge of volun We think that 
„ e privilege of voluntary bankruptcy 


Afb subject to the bill interposes new obstacles to the 8 of the invol- 
untary bankrupt. eee is a ae 7 a right. We 
= from diva vi view. As long as there isa bankrupt law ortunate 
and est debtor is entitled, asa matter of right, hee — — showing, to 
a discharge from his debts 
Section 7 interferes with the ed policy of some of the States and 
makes the wife an involun witness in certain transactions. We submit 
that these States have the right to regulate their domestic erin — have 
Sages Se relate S Sake the wiles tness in any case against the husband, 
lawmakers of the State believe thatsuch a course is most Anir neea 


to harmonious onn 53 

61 8 etn there o — BeBe 
limit to the right 01 U the debtor to that 9 
six years is the restriction too fa in case a ing ot 


an involuntary pt and shows that he Specialy entitled, under the narrow 
provisions of this law, to a discharge. In all cases we believe that the bank- 
ge voluntary and 3 ought to be discharged as oftenas he makes 


mowing required by the act. 
‘ost crim: statutes of limitation 


es against the United States are barred 
of less than six years. 575 . er ipa all, there is no reason 


for being less generous to them than to crimina: 
ha 9 some of the amendments proposed in 
ere are other reasons why the bill should not 


We believe that the public interests will be subserved by the gy oe — 
bite 5 tcy law. Five bills for —— purpose have been introd 
the House at the present session of Congress, and two for the same — 
‘ve been introduced in the Senate. 


port will be remembered that when the bankrup: was under consider- 
ation in the Fifty-fifth Congress the ee to ent its operation to two 
years was adopted, and that subsequently this limitation was defeated by a 

narrow 5 y vote. 


e do not be general public de- 


ate burden the Fed- 
as well con- 
by le of 

the various States 3 and u uphold just and honest laws, and that the State 
co administer justice as ully, and ä us do the 
ptcy laws and other unnecessary Federal legis- 

and new penal offenses, are unnecessarily 
the administration of D of Sani justice is not 


ouse bill 4574, as a substitute, and recommend its passage, it 
3 > 


“A bill to repeal an act toestablish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States, EDENA ats T, 1898. ii “ 


“Be it enacted, etc., That ae act spproron Jnl July 1, 1898, entitled ‘An act to 
establish a unif ba: tey throughout th the eke . 


‘orm system of 
be, and is hereby, repealed: Provided, t nol 
affect proceedings 3 — —— peace 1 takos oec 


under said act begun prior ee 


Hi FLEMING 
DAVID A. DE ARMOND. 
D. H. SMITH. 


Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I am one of those who be- 
lieve that a bankruptcy law to be fair and useful must have a 
limited existence; and that it ought to have no existence what- 
ever except at stated intervals, when the general condition of the 
country is such that, for the relief of those who are overwhelmed 
by mara ya means beyond those which ordinarily exist should 

supplied 

I do not believe in a bankruptcy law the main object and pur- 
pose and office of which are to enable the creditor to bear down 
more heavily apon the debtor, thus ping een opportunity 
of taking care of himself and esca) ptcy. Hence, I 
was op’ to the passage of this law when it was 
adop! some four years ago, and I believe i e time surely has 
arrived—no matter how n and proper the law may haye 
been thought then—I do not think it was necessary or proper in 
its present form, but passing that, I believe that surely the time 
has now arrived when the bankrupt law o ht to be re ed. 

We are now to consider the question whether this pt 
law shall be retained upon the statute book as a permanent fea- 
ture of our jurisprudence, or whether it is better to repeal it and 
allow the people to get along, as during most of the history of our 
country they have got along, without a bankrupt law, 

Aside from the question of whether the — — law is to be re- 
pealed, I believe the effect of the e of this bill will be to 
make bad worse. This bill, as I think will be evident to anyone 
who studies it and ought to be evident to anyone who reads it 
attentively and compares it, even superficially, with the 
law, is designed for the purpose of perfecting’’ the law, as 
they call it, from the standpoint of the capitalistic class of the 
country, and not from the standpoint of the insolvent debtors or 
those who may become insolvent under its operation. 

One effect of it will be to transfer more surely the business of 
the several communities of the country to the centers of popula- 
tion, to the great money centers of the country. The legislation 
is distinctly against the interests of the local business men and 
the local professional men and is distinctly in the interest of those 


who are co; ted in the large cities and are powerful through 
accumula’ wealth in the metropolitan business and profes- 
sional life. The banker and the lawyer and the business man in 


the small country place, the comparatively small place, will be 
sacrificed for the benefit of the mightier banker, the greater law- 


has yer, and the wealthier business classes in the great cities of the 
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country. That is the inevitable tendency, and, with all due defer- 
ence to those who support the bill (and I am not i the 
motives of anybody), it seems to me that if they have studied it 
carefully it must be their conscious p to accomplish that. 
Because whatever this bill will accomp! must be in the con- 
templation of those who are favoring its passage, so that ae 
must be held to desire to accomplish that which its passage 

One provision is to increase the fees of the officers called into 
being ig ma bankruptcy law, as well as the others who are its 
Official eficiaries. There is no necessity whatever that the 
increase be made. This increase is distinctively for the benefit 
of this office-holding class, created by this law in large part, the 
functions of others largely increased by it, and in no sense is it 
in the interest of the unfortunate debtors of the country. 

Mr. LANHAM. I wish to ask my friend whether he does not 
believe that the greatest demand for amending the present bank- 
ruptcy law comes from this source which he has just described— 
from official persons who are interested in the increase of fees and 
costs of administering bankrupt assets? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I have no doubt that every one of these 
officials who will be benefited by this bill directly as an office- 
holder is lending the benefit of his valuable counsel and influence 
to persuade the Congress of the United States that it is very es- 
sential for the public good that he be better taken care of than 
he is under the existing law. 

Mr. LANHAM. Does not the gentleman think that the clamor 
for the amendment of the existing law comes from that source? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I have no doubt that these gentlemen are 
sail ea factors init. It is perfectly natural that they 

ou! 3 s 

Mr. LANHAM. I wish to say thaf 1 thoroughly agree with 
my friend in his opposition to any increase of the costs in admin- 
istering these ba: ptcy assets. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is it not the fact that the agitation for the 
increase of these fees of referees was started by a gathering or 
association of the referees of the United States bankruptcy courts 
held last summer, and that they are very largely the class who 
have agitated the question and have brought the petitions here in 
favor of this amendment of the law? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I think, Mr. Speaker, that istrue. But 
however this bill me and whoever is behind it, and who- 
ever is most influential in the movement, I wish to say, in passing, 
that one object of the proposed legislation is, one certain 
effect of it will be, to increase the fees and emoluments of those 
who administer the law, to the very great gratification, no doubt, 
of each and every one of them. 

Another effect will be to change the law of evidence in some 
States where the wife is not a competent witness in any affair of 
a civil nature in which the husband is interested asa party. Why 
is this done? It is done because the class of people adverse to the 
bankrupt fancy they can get some benefit out of it, not because 
the unfortunate debtors of the country, seeking relief through a 
bankruptcy law, believe it will be of any benefit to them, or are 
asking that the change be made. 

The truth is—and it may all be said in one word on this point 
there is not a line in this amendatory bill that is suggested by 
any agency or any interest in the United States that represents 
or is connected in a beneficial way with the debtors of the coun- 
try who may avail themselves of a bankruptcy law. 

ow, one of the provisions of this amendatory bill is that in- 


solvents shall be denied relief in bankruptcy proceedings oftener | 1 


than once in six years. It is said that in many instances persons 
have made an industry of going into bankruptcy—have acquired 
credit, absorbed what they could gather from unsuspecting credit- 
ors, and then plun; into , wiped out the old score, 
and by aid of a little perj (which to them I suppose amounts 
to little) have gone away with the fruits of their evil doings. 

All agree that as to those people—as to those who go into vol- 
untary bankruptcy corruptly and dishonestly, for the purpose of 
defrauding their creditors—there ought not to be that relief 
which comes from a discharge in bankruptcy. The very fact 
that this rascally use and abuse of the bankrupt law frequently 
occurs, as no doubt it does, is at once an impeachment and con- 
demnation of the law itself. Everybody knows—all experience 
has demonstrated—that bankruptcy laws are abused, and that 
many seek their aid, not as bona fide unfortunate debtors seeking 
relief from debts which they can not pay, but as scoundrels to 
cover up and save property which by scoundrelly acts they have 
penen from unsuspecting creditors, managing under even the 

tof bankruptcy acts to escape the liability which otherwise 
would rest upon them. That is one of the reasons why bank- 
ruptcy laws should never exist except for a short period of time, 
as emergency legislation for an emergency. They will always 
be abused; some men, too many men, always will make an indus- 


bakap, the bankrupts who, as a way to wealth, go into bank- 


ruptcy for what they can make ont of it. 

ow about the other bankrupt—the honest but unfortunate 
debtor, the venturous man, if you please, the misguided man— 
y proceedings is relieved from the obliga- 


who through bankrupte 

tion of his debts and engages in business and who, perhaps 

t h bad management, perhaps thro misfortune, is 

overwhelmed with finan disaster in thrown into a 
inistered asks for 


bankruptcy court, and when his assets are 
his dischar ge so that he may begin again; is he freed from the 
burden of debts which he can not pay? There is an ‘‘improve- 
ment” here providing that if a man has been once discharged or 
denied a discharge in bankruptcy within six years there can be 
no discharge for him. No matter how honest he may have been, 
no matter how meritorious his case, the mere fact that he has 
been in the bankruptcy court and has been discharged or been 
denied a discharge within six years bars him from being relieved 
again in the same way. 

His position may be that of a man who says, You put me into 
the 3 court once; I have gone through and been dis- 
charged. I believe I can get along without further relief of this 
kind. Ido not want to go into your bankruptcy court any more.“ 
But he is to have nothing to say aboutit. Additional provisions 
are added by this bill under which he can be thrown into invol- 
untary Ret e a He is helpless then, his credit gone, his 
business taken away—he is lost, it may be within a year, it may 
be within five years of his former discharge in bankruptcy—if this 
bill passes as it now is the man thrown into bankruptcy involun- 
tarily will be denied a discharge solely upon the ground, if all 
other reasons for his discharge coexist, that he was or was not 
discharged before within six years. 

To my mind thatis anabomination. Who suggests it? Where 
does it come from? It comes from the collecting agency, from 
the men interested in oppressing instead of relieving the poor; it 
comes from those who would make worse the condition of the 
unfortunate, instead of from any who would relieve from financial 
misfortunes. 

The general course of the law is to be interfered with ina great 
many ways. For instance, among other things, the trustee is re- 
quired to-day to pay the taxes upon the bankrupt estate. With 
care and prudence now they provide in this bill that the taxes 
upon the homestead and other exempt property, whatever it may 
be, shall not bid pedd out of the bankruptcy fund. 

In other words, here is a 1 toy. He 
believes he can swim, he believes he can go through the storm, 
can escape what some men regard as the reproach of being ad- 
judged a bankrupt; every part of his property is taken i 


of, except that which is absolutely exempt under the law. It 
may be that he has been carrying a pretty vy load and has,in 
nt of his debts, 


ee all his available means to the parna 
allowed taxes to accumulate to a considerable extent upon that 
hie? property which is exempt; namely, the shelter for wife and 
children, the food upon which they are to live, the household 
furnishings which are absolutely essential to their existence. 
Now, if this amendatory bill shall be pawg, if this reform 
measure be enacted to ere the law,” if this reform 
shall be made, then, after there is taken from the involuntary 
bankrupt all but that which is absolutely exempted by the law 
and which can not be reached, with nothing to 25 taxes except 
by the sacrifice of that which it is the policy of the law to pre- 
serve—not particularly for his benefit, but forthe benefit of hel; 
ess women and children—his condition will be pitiable 8 
The shelter for wife and child may be swept away by the tax col- 
lector, because not a penny of his estate, be it great or small, is 
to go toward the payment of those taxes. 
The fact is that at every point where an officer in b 4 
where the agent of a collectin g establishment, where the 
powerful who make wealth out of the oppression of the A 
where these believe that the screws can be puta little tighter’ 
believe that the weight can be made a little heavier, believe that 
the burden can be made alittle harder to bear, believe that the 


slavery of debt can be made a little more complete ev here 
that any of these reforms can be accomplished according to 
the ingenuity of those who have studied them well and apprehend 


them , this bill provides for the case. 
_ Ihave not time to go through all these amendments embodied 
in this bill. They can be summed up, in a general way, under 
two or three heads. One is to increase the fees and emolu- 
ments of officers. Here is an instance: The trustee is paid now a 
percentage on what he distributes. Is that harmful to the cred- 
itor or the debtor? He is to be paid under this revised bill—this 
reform measure,“ this measure that perfects“ the law—a 
8 upon what he handles; and so it goes clear through. 
en-dollar fees are to be doubled. 
There are additional grounds of bankruptcy found and put into 


try of abusing them. Such is the business of certain fraudulent this bill, lest by chance some unfortunate debtor might escape the 
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net of the reformer Shylock. The notice necessary to be given 


when a petition is filed against an involuntary bankrupt under 
the law as it now exists is too long. It is shortened—h them 
tothe gallows. Why stop? Why pause? Swift and complete let 
your progress be. Shorten the notice; hurry the execution! Now, 
what is the object of that? What man can conceive of an object 
in it, except that which is beneficial to the powerful ney which 
forces the bankruptcy, and may be prejudicial, and probably will 
be, to the helpless victim of the 5 

To enumerate, here are some of the additional obstacles to a 
discharge in bankruptcy: The great object is first to make it easier 
and swifter and surer to force into bankruptcy anybody you 
choose to put there. Next, to limit still further the victim’s pros- 
pect for relief. There is no protection for the man wron; y 
thrown there. If he is involved in debt, if he is in emba 
circumstances financially, he is ruined by the filing of the peti- 
tion. They have made swifter and more secure the course of the 
man who assails him, and less to hope for is left to the unfortu- 
nate. 

These are some of the additional things that bar the bankrupt 
from relief. 

(3) Obtained ty ng d on credit upon a materially false statement in writ- 

made by him any person for the purpose of obtaining credit, or of 

ng communicated to the trade or to the person from whom he obtained 

such property on credit; or (4) made a fraudulent transfer of any portion of 

his proper’ any person; or (5) been granted or denied a discharge in bank- 
ruptey within six years. 

Having been denied a discharge within six years, thrown into 
akrap agen after six years from the day a disc is 
granted, r six years from the day a discharge is denied there 
may be a hope for the hapless bankrupt, but during the six years, 
whether he rests under the disability of being a bankrupt with- 
out a discharge, or whether he was discharged during the six 
18 though he may be thrown into bankruptcy never so wrong- 

ully, though he may be made to suffer never so cruelly, thoug 
the outrage upon him vo be r there is no discharge 
for the six years anyhow for the doomed wretch. His doom may 
be awful, but there is to be no escape from it. Honesty, helpless- 
ness, good faith, misfortune, charity, humanity—nothing saves 
him! The six years’ limit absolutely bars him. 

Not only that. The phraseology of the law is to be further 
amended in regard to this matter of Sette ed 2 The way of the 
helpless bankrupt must be made hard indeed. Not only are 
these conditions imposed, but there is a change of the existing 
phraseology. Under the existing law a fraudulent intent is to 
some extent necessary, as witness this provision: 

Or with a fraudulent intent to conceal his real financial condition, and in 
e of bankruptcy, destroyed, concealed, or failed to keep books 
0! . 

By this bill the word “fraudulent” is taken out of that, the 
word *‘ true is taken out of it, and the words “in contempla- 
tion of bankruptcy ’’ are taken out of it, narrowing it just as 
much as possible. And that ‘“‘ reformed ” provision bars from a 
discharge. And so it goes, from beginning to end of this bill. 

I will not dwell upon another feature of the bill before us, 
though in my judgment hours would hardly suffice for all the words 
of condemnation which it merits. I refer to the provision for 
enabling corporations to become voluntary bankrupts and to be 
discharged as such from the obligation of their debts and liabili- 
ties. 

Let him pretend who will that he yearns for a bankruptcy law 
for the relief of insolvent debtors, his proposal to give acquittances 
to corporations must ever raise doubts in my mind as to whether 
he is entirely sincere or as to whether his diagnosis of his own 
motives has been scientific enough to ish him with a full 
measure of enlightenment, 

Permit corporations to become yoluntary bankrupts, and thus 
to be freed from the burden of their debts, and you open wide the 
door to frand. Thus may a corporation be wrecked, to the great 
injury of its innocent stockholders, and thus may the innocent 
creditors of a corporation be undone. 

Honest corporations, honestly managed, need no bankruptcy 
law. Dishonest corporations and corporations dishonestly man- 
aged deserve none. 

When a corporation is swamped the wreck may be deserted and 
another corporation may be created; but it is quite another thing 
to desert a man when he is swamped, for your laws can not create 
another man at will. This provision lacks charity in appearance 
as it does humanity in fact. 

The law which is so framed as to deny relief oftener than every 
six years, if at all, to poor, suffering men, while it is prodigal in 
its helpfulness to man’s creature, the corporation, no doubt merits 
corporate benedictions, but I believe it deserves to be accursed for 
its inhumanity to man. - é 

The whole question, Mr. Speaker, is a very simple one. It is, 
first, whether four years of this bankrupt law are not enough; 
whether there ought not to be a repeal of the law and an absolute 


prevention, by the repeal, of the fraudulent practices of those 
who resort to the bankrupt courts for the popes of obtaining 
discharges in order to conceal and keep and preserve safe what 
they have stolen; whether there ought not to be a repeal in order 
to protect those who are the victims of those others who would 
oporem; whether there ought not to be a repeal of the law so 
t the people may do their business, collect their debts, have 
their financial and their personal confidences and security back 
in their own communities, where they are known and for 
what they are; whether the law should not again be so that friend 
may help friend in distress without himself being held guilty— 
without the friend being guilty of an act of ptey in at- 
tempting or accepting with gratitude an act of humanity. 

As it is now, a man in straitened circumstances applying to his 
neighbor for aid, and the neighbor lending the aid with the as- 
surance that he will be protected if bad comes to worse, is com- 
mitting an act of bankruptcy. To to afriend and rely upon 
friendship, to render the offices of friendship to a friend in aie 
tress, is now to stand stampedas a criminal; and they are by this 
bill adding to the “‘ criminality ” of a generous act and increasing 
the en And so the question next is, Should this bill be 


passed 

Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts. I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Missouri this question: Sup the bankruptcy act 
were re ed, what relief, then, would the debtor have? Itake 
it that the only relief he could have must be under the insolvency 
law of his State, and that would not relieve him from oppression 
by creditors residing outside the State, would it? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I have heard of no demand on the part of 
the debtors anywhere for the relief that a continuance of the 
aran ae Ss will give. 

Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts. Do you understand that any 
State insolvency law can relieve a debtor in a State from a claim 
that is held outside of the State? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Oh, no. 

Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts. So that without a national 
bankruptcy act, the debtor would have no relief except such re- 
lief as he can get in the State in which he resides? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. And by arrangement with his creditors; 
of course, I understand that. 

Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts. But if he could not make an 
arrangement with his creditors outside, he could not get the relief. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Of course not. If the very worst that is 
possible should come to him without the bankruptcy law, he 
would be no worse off than he would be for six years under this 
amended bill, provided he had ever been through bankruptcy. 
You condemn him for six years absolutely, while in the States 
and under the old law he has some hope from the mercy or the 
generosity or the business sense of his creditors; but from this 
ironbound, ironclad, oppressive, outrageous law he would have 
absolutely none. e door of hope would be shut. 

Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts. Justonemore question. Do 
you know of any State where an insolvency law ever existed that 
permitted a debtor to go through insolvency oftener than once in 
six years? 

r. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Why, yes. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMITH of daar A great many of them. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. the debtor asks under the insolvency 
law of a State is that his estate be distributed, and it is distributed 
under the law. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama, the amendment to strike out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
has offered no amendment. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Do I understand the Chair to say that the 
gentleman from Alabama has not offered the amendment? 

The SPEAKER A tempore. He has not offered it. 


Mr. DE ARMOND. Then I offer that amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert the matter that is at 
the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by striking out all after the enacting clause and insert the follow- 
ing in lieu thereof: 

“That the act approved July 1, 1898, entitled ‘An act to establish a uni- 
form system of ban ptcy throughout the United States,’ be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed: Provided, That not herein shall in any way affect 
proceedings under said act begun prior to the taking effect of this act, and 
this act shall take effect ninety days after the approval thereof.” 


Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve a 
point of order on that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
reserves the ae of order against the amendment. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Had we not just as well dispose of the 
point of order? 


; = z 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I did not understand the statement of the 
Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order will be re- 
served, unless the gentleman insists on its being made at once. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Of course Ihave no objectiontothat. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not understand what the point of order is. I under- 
stand that one was reserved, but I should like to know what it is. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Are you through now? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I was just asking for information. Iam 
now upon the question of the amendment. 

Mr. CLAYTON Mr. Speaker, Iwant to reserve the unused time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has four min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I donot understand the situation. I want 
to reserve the unused time that I yielded to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is four minutes. 

Mr, DEARMOND. [I offered an amendment, and I desire to 
know what is the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has not used all 
the time by four minutes. The gentleman offers an amendment, 
upon which he is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. DEARMOND. I want to know what the point of order is. 

Mr. LANHAM. That it is not germane to the bill, which is a 
proposition to amend certain sections of the law. If I understand 
the amendment, it is torepeal the existing law—all law on the 
subject of bankruptcy. 

r. BARTLETT. What is the point of order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. e point of order is that the 
amendment offe by the gentleman from Missouri is not ger- 
mane to coed peniting bill. 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey. Before the gentleman from 
Missouri goes into that question I want to ask him 

Mr. DE ARMOND. e moment. Mr. Speaker, as this is a 
very important matter, I think we might just as well have it de- 
cided here. I desire to hear what gentlemen have to say upon 
that question and dispose of it. If the gentleman who raises the 
point of order, Mr. Speaker, does not desire to be heard, I would 
like to say a word or two upon the question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from New 
York desire to be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. RAY of New York. I reserved the point of order. 
posed that we would dispose of that at a later time. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I think that we had better pass on itnow, 
and then we will know what to do. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Ihave not my copy of the rules be- 
fore me. The Speaker, the gentleman now in the chair, is a 
skilled parliamentarian, and for me to talk parliamentary law to 
him would seem to be a unique performance—a performance I do 
not care to indulge in, to any great extent at least. But it does 
seem to me a common-sense idea that the proposition here to 
amend certain specified sections of the bankruptcy law—a general 
law containing a great many sections, being a complete law, a 
complete act in itself—is not amendable by a proposition to re- 
peal the entire law, wipe it out of existence; that entire repeal 
should not be in order on the proposed amendment; that it 
should not be germane to the bill which the committee has 
presented to the House and which the House is now discussing 
and is to pass upon. We do not propose by this amendment 
to change the entire law; we do not propose to modify or 
enlarge the entire law. Repeal has nothing to do with our 
propositions, which are presented from the committee, but it is a 
proposition entirely disconnected therewith and inconsistent. A 
proposition to wipe out of existence a law which we propose to 
improve, which we propose in certain respects to amend and make 
more perfect, is not amended by repealing thelaw. This question 
may have been passed upon many times. I have not had time to 
examine it; but it does seem tome as an original proposition that 
itcan not be germane to the bill now before the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question in that connection. Does not the pending bill 
repeal certain features of the bankruptcy law? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Notatall. It does not expressly re- 
peal a single sentence or word in it. - 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I interrupt right on that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In just so far as an amend- 
ment goes it is a repeal of some of the features of the present 
bankruptcy law. 

Mr. RAY of New York. It does not repeal anything. It is an 
addition to some extent, and it is in an addition making more 
clear and explicit the provisions of the law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Permit me to continue the in- 
terruption a moment. Your bill now pending does amend fea- 
tures in the present bankruptcy law? 


I sup- 
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Mr. RAY of New York. Certainly; that is the purpose of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, then, it is not possible 
to amend an existing law without repealing or qualifying certain 
features of the existing law. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I do not agree with the gentleman at 
all in that statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Let me finish the question. 

Mr. RAY of New York. That might be in the way the amend- 
ment was made, and it would depend upon the amendment in my 


3 

r. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Is it possible to amend existing 
law except in one of two ways—either by limiting or by extend- 
ing the capacity and operation of the existing law? Is there any 
other way to amend a law? 

Mr. RAY of New York. That could be done by addition to, 
without a repeal of, an: rt. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Can you amend a law with- 
out either adding to it or taking from it? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Well, I do not know that you could. 
I do not think you could amend it unless you either add to it or 
take from it. i 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. And then, unless it was an 
idle pretense, any amendment adds to or takes from the existing’ 
law. Is it not true that your pending bill in certain features 
adds to and in certain other features takes from the existi 
law? And if it be true that the pending bill is pro tanto a re 
either by addition or by subtraction of existing law, is not a 
further addition or further subtraction always germane to the 
addition or subtraction sought to be enacted? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, by simply adding to 
existing law you do not repeal it at all. Now, by taking one pro- 
vision away you might, to a certain extent, repeal that particular 
provision, but you would not repeal the law. 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I interrupt the gentleman one minute? 
I do not think he remembers one feature of this bill or he would 
not have answered one question by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi the same ashe did. The gentleman from New York said 
that this bill did not repeal any part of the existing law. 

Mr. RAY of New York. It does not in terms, does it? 

Mr. CLAYTON. This report on page 2 says: 

The next amendment, section 5 of the bill, makes definite and certain the 

of the law as it was framed, to wit, that the words “in contempla- 
on of 5 mean a present or future state of insolvency and pur- 
pose to take advantage of the law. 

Now, as I understand it, this bill strikes out from the original 
law these words: in 1 tion of bankruptcy.“ 

Mr. RAY of New York. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. CLAYTON. What is the change? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Look at the bill. Of course, in some 
respects we do strike out words and add some words, making a 
broader pees In terms we do not repeal any section. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yon do not have to repeal a whole section; 
you can repeal provisions by implication. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I understand all that. We will not 
go into refinement. What I intended to say in reply to the gen- 
tleman was that we do not in terms repeal any section or any por- 
tion of any section. We do change some language and add some 
language, and you could not make an amendment without doing 

nat. 

Mr. CLAYTON. 
isting law. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I do not concede that; I have denied it. 

Mr. LANHAM. In every instance where an amendment is 
suggested these words were implied: And the section is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows,” and there is no purpose to in- 
terfere with the general body of existing law. 

Mr. RAY of New York. That is it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I find in the gentleman’s re- 
port, on page 5, the following language 

Mr. RAY of New York. I wish the gentleman would not take 
up time unnecessarily unless it is for the purpose of instructing 
the occupant of the chair. Ido not want him to ask me questions 
on parliamentary law, because I am not competent to answer 
them; to ask many questions of one knowing no more than I do 
about it would be a ridiculous performance. But I will answer 
the gentleman’s question the best I can. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I find on page 5 of the report 
this language: 

Section 5 modifies one of the present objections toa discharge and adds 
four new objections. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Ihave stated repeatedly, and now if 
the gentleman has not heard me, let me state it so he can hear. 
We do add to this bill, but I deny that the addition or provision 
re existing law. ‘ 

r. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the gentleman will excuse 
me, thus far I have read his own language and have not asked a 


: But you do repeal some provisions in the ex- 
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question. Now, the question I want to ask is this: If in the pend- 
ing bill you deny a discharge upon four new grounds, which, un- 
der the existing bankrupt law, could be granted, then why is not 
it germane to extend by amendment the objections which you 
have in the bill extended to a discharge? 
Mr. RAY of New York. So that nobody could be discharged. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Of coursenot. Your present 


bill ae ee ing denies to a man, who, the day before the 

of the bill, could have been discharged, the right to be di ; 
and why is it not germane to add to that list men who, prior to 
the of the law, could be discharged, but afterwards could 


not be discharged, not in a few categories but all categories? 
Mr. RAY of New York. If that was the general tenor and pur- 
pose of our bill that would be germane, but that is not what you 
ropose. You are proposing to wipe out of existence the entire 
ate, You do not propose to add to causes that are grounds for a 
refusal to Saree ee 2 
Mr. BELLAMY. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
There are 70 sections in the bankrupt law? 
Mr. RAY of New York. I think so. 
Mr. BELLAMY. Your bill simply proposes to amend certain 
sections of the bill? 
Mr. RAY of New York. Seven or eight of them, I think; possi- 
bly more. 
. BELLAMY. And the rest are left intact? 
Mr. RAY of New York. Yes. 
Mr. BELLAMY. It does not affect the whole bill? 
Mr. RAY of New York. The general Sag ped of the law is 
unaffected by the 2 proposition of our bill. 


Mr. BARTLET I desire to be heard on the point of order 
for a minute or two, 
The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman from New York 


is on the floor. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Can not anybody be heard in opposition to 
the gentleman's parliamentary proposition? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Safar as I am concerned, I do not 
think I can throw any light upon the question atall. The pres- 
ent occupant of the chair is an experienced parliamentarian, 
who was studying parliamentary law before I came to Congress, 
and I have made no study of it at all. I have pokes, up some 
things, surely, but bow to the occupant of the chair. Iam per- 
fectly willing to leave the question to the present occupant of 
the chair. Of course, on this question 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The gentleman ought to tell 
us what his argument is, so that we can answer it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, it is almost impossible 
to speak a sentence in the presence of certain of my 
colleagues—gentlemen for whom I have the highest regard— 
without interruption. It does seem to me as if they were trying 
to fool away the time. Now, as I understand—if I am incorrect, 
the Chair will please correct me—as I understand, without inter- 
fering with the general debate we are discussing simply the point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is correct. 

Mr. RAY of New York. If that be so, I will yield the floor. 
There is nothing more of interest that I can say on the subject. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to address myself fora 
minute or two to the point of order only, and I do so with some 
reluctance because of the well-known fact that the present occu- 
pant of the chair is well versed in parliamentary law; much more 
so than I am, and therefore I content myself with making a sug- 
gestion and citing some precedents, to which I ask the attention 
of the Chair. . 

We ought to come back to the question, What is it we have un- 
der consideration? This bill proposes to amend the bankruptcy 
law by providing certain amendments to it which materially 
change the present law on that subject and which in effect vir- 
tually repeal certain provisions now existing. : 

Let me refer to one important particular in which this proposed 
bill absolutely repeals a certain section of the existing bankruptcy 
law. We know that in the present law it was pornea by an 
amendment in the House on a vote which changed the bill known 
as the Henderson bill as reported from the Judiciary Committee, 
and but for which change I doubt very much if that bill could 
have become a law at all—a provision requiring that all suits 
brought by trustees of a bankrupt to recover property which had 
been conveyed by the bankrupt prior to his bankruptcy should be 
brought in that court alone which would have had jurisdiction 
if no . had taken place. That is an express provision of 
the existing bankruptcy law—a Bh on inserted by the House 
in 1899 by an amendment offered on the floor of the House and 
advocated most strenuously, as I remember, by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Lacry]. 

Now, because of the fact that the Supreme Court of the United 
States since the passage of that bill has decided that a United 
States court has no jurisdiction to hear and determine cases for 
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the recovery of property which was conveyed by the bankrupt 
prior to his adjudication, and therefore where the parties are both 
citizens of the same States, the State court has the sole jurisdic- 
tion and a United States court has no jurisdiction; because of 
that decision, this bill proposes to re absolutely that section 
of the bankruptcy law by declaring that the United States courts 
in such cases shall have concurrent jurisdiction with the State 
courts. Under the prosent law, as construed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the State court has sole jurisdiction 
unless the United States courts acquire jurisdiction by reason of 
the fact that the parties are citizens of different States. 

This bill absolutely provides that a trustee, whether he be a citi- 
zen of the same State or a citizen of a different State from the 
party whom he e against, may bring his suit in the Fed - 
eral court. In this way that very material and important provi- 
sion of the existing bankruptey law, which was inserted in this 
House and without which it could not have passed the House, is 
1 by the bill now before us to be repealed. 

ow, the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. DE ARMOND], which seeks to repeal that entire bankruptcy 
act, is offered in the nature of a substitute, and it is a well-known 
panone of parliamentary law that the opponents of a measure 
may offer as an amendment in the nature of a substitute a pro 
sition which entirely changes the character of the pending Till to 
such an extent that even those who advocate the bill in its orig- 
inal form may not vote for it. Lask the attention of the Chair 
to a sentence which is to be found on page 730 of the Manual: 

A new bill may be ingrafted by way of amendment on the words of “Be 
it enacted,” etc. 

And reference is made to Hinds’s Manual, 1046, with a refer- 
ence also to Mr. Jefferson’s Manual, which is accepted as authority 
in this House unless the rules of the House ressly provide 
Meus Seis From Jefferson's Manual, page 187, rat the fol- 
owing: 

5 5 * Paver a y 8 to alter = nature of the proposi- 
ion; a 
22... mere tena 
ves „797 . 
amendment on the words Be it n eto. a Grey, 5 259. . 

So that, Mr. Speaker, when we come to a proposition that sub- 
stitutes one provision for another we are supported by the well- 
settled principle of parliamentary law that the opponents of a 
measure, if they have the numerical strength, may ingraft upon 
the enacting clause of the pending measure a substitute which en- 
tirely changes the effect of the measure. 

Now, I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this substitute is germane for 
the reasons that I have endeavored to convey to the Chair, because 
it repeals the entire bankruptcy law, and the bill before us, while 
it does not use the words is hereby repealed,” in effect does re- 
peal, and the words are not what make a law, exactly, but the 
effect that is to be had. 

Mr. LANHAM. May I ask the gentleman from Georgia a 
question? > 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. LANHAM. What is the object of this bill? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Which bill? 

Mr. LANHAM. This bill that we have now before us. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The object of this bill I think might well 
be stated to be an effort to turn the Federal courts into a collec- 
tion machine for various creditors. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And to increase the fees of officers. 

Mr. LANHAM. That is not an answer from ov paramenta 
standpoint. I say, What is the object of this bill—what is the 


p of it? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The purpose of this bill is to amend, add to, 
or take away from certain provisions of the existing bankruptcy 
law. I think that 2 one of the amendments adds to it. The 
gentleman from New York, who made the report—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man permit a suggestion at this point? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. An addition to an addition or 
a subtraction from a subtraction is always germane. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; I should think so. 

I do not desire, Mr. Speaker, to detain the House any longer. 
I desire to say that in my judgment, from the examination I have 
made of the parliamentary law by which we are guided, from 
the usage of parliamentary bodies in 3 substitutes to be 
offered, which, though they may have a different purpose in 
view than the authors of the bill intended, though they may 
destroy the purpose of the bill, yet we have a perfect right to 
offer, and I submit that this is entirely germane. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York 
1 Rax] advocates, and the committee has offered, the pending 

ill, entitled A bill to amend an act entitled An act to establish 
a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,’ 
approved July 1, 1898.“ Now, that is the title of the bill—to 
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amend that act. Let us examine the amendments and see if the 
amendment which I have read in my time and which has been 
offered at my suggestion by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
DE ArmonD] is not entirely germane to this bill. 

The bill is to amend the se eng ay act. It does not say and it 
is not restricted in substance to amendment by way of addition 
only. The body of the bill shows that its effect and its object is 
toamend the bankruptcy law in morethan one respect. It amends 
it, Mr. Speaker, by adding new provisions to the original bank- 
ruptcy law. It amends it by su cting from the provisions of 
the original ag eee Te 

It amends it by adding to it the power of the bankruptc 
court to make a man’s wife a witness in a bankruptcy pram: 
ing. Thatis an addition, pure and simple. It subtracts from 
the law which gives a man the right to a discharge in bank- 
ee as often as he can make a proper showing. Under this 
bill that right is taken away or not allowed except once in six 
years. It subtracts from the right of the bankrupt and says he 
shall not be discharged except once in six years. 

Then again, Mr. S er, another change in the law, Turn to 
section 17 of the ptcy law, and it reads as follows: 
wan et eplek in eee aes his provable 4.822 . as aes 
due as a tax levied by the United 2 Bap State, county, ict, or mu- 
ni ty in which he resides; (2) are judgments in actions for fra or ob- 
taining property, etc. 

By section 6, on page 4 of the bill, this section 17 is amended 
so as to read as follows: 

are 3 55 ney Set ne 5 — E Pe rg except — as (1) — 9 
due as a tax levied by the United States, the State, county, district, or mu- 
ose p i — which resides; (2) are liabilities for frauds, or obtaining 
property, eto. 

In the law the words judgments in action are used, and the 
bill amends that provision by striking out those words and insert- 
ing “liabilities.” Every lawyer knows what“ judgments in ac- 
tion” means. It is a term of well-ascertained legal meaning. It 
has a restricted meaning. It is not as large a term in meaning as 
the word ‘‘liabilities.”’ The words ju ents in action in 
the original law are stricken out and the word “liabilities *’ is 
substituted. This is one amendment. 

So I say, Mr. Speaker, that this bill, both directly and by im- 
plication, adds to the original act and subtracts from the original 
act. Now, every time you make an addition or a subtraction 
from a law 1 repeal that law pro tanto. The difference be- 
tween this bill to repeal a part of the law and this amendment to 
repeal the whole law is not a difference of principle. : 

A repeal pro tanto is a repeal different from a re in toto in 
the fact that it is less in extent only. The same principle under- 
lies both. This bill certainly, in the respects that I have named 
and in others, repeals pro tanto, so far as each one of those amend- 
ments is concerned, the original law. This substitute which the 
gentleman from Missouri . DE ARMOND] has offered repeals 
the law in toto. There is no difference in principle. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The sections of the original 
law must be considered as germane to one another. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; as said by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, the sections of the original law must be considered as ger- 
mane one to the other. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will my friend allow a suggestion? 

Mr. CLAYTON. 8 

Mr. LANHAM. My friend is a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; I have the honor to serve on that com- 
mittee with the distin: — next governor of Texas. 

Mr. LANHAM. I k the gentleman. He very thoroughly 
understands the objects and purposes of this bill. e was pres- 
ent in the committee, I suppose, when those amendments were 
considered. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. LANHAM. Now, was it not utterly foreign to the pur- 
pose of the committee, in presenting these amendments, to sug- 
gest any idea of repealing the existing law on the subject? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I think not. I think it was the purpose man- 
ifested in almost every line of this bill to repeal very essential 
parts of the original law, and that is exactly my position, that 
you intend by this bill to repeal essential and vital parts of the 
original law. I specify some of them, to wit, the right of a man 
to avail himself of its operation for a discharge whenever he 
pleases; to strike out the words judgments in action” and sub- 
85 the 3 5 at is 3 3 And = 

er respects you intend to re vital and essential parts o 
the original law, and to add other provisions. 

Mr. LANHAM. Was it not intended by the committee that 
the original law should stand? 

Mr. CLAYTON. As amended, certainly; and your amend- 
ments go only a part of the way toward repeal. My amendment 
goes the whole way. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. It is not a question of intent. 

Mr. CLAYTON. You go Way and I the whole way. 
That is the difference. Now, Mr. Speaker, I believe I have said 
all I desire to say on this point of order. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, it does seem to me that 
the last ent adduced by the tleman from Alabama, as 
applied to his colleague from Texas Mr. LANHAM], ought to con- 
vince the Chair that this proposed amendment is not germane. 
It ought also to be convincing to the Chair that hereafter 
time it-is proposed to amend a law we should not be com 
to vote on a proposition to repeal it, but I shall be content to have 
the decision of the Chair, and I now ask the Chair to decide the 
point of order so that we may go on with business. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Speaker, the point 
that I want to make, and that I want the Chair to listen to, is 
this: The different sections of the existing bankruptcy law are, 
parliamentarily speaking, germane to one another, That, I take 
it, is a proposition which can not be disputed. Sections 2, 8, 21, 
and 23 of the existing bankruptcy law are germane to one an- 
other, in the contemplation of the Chair, viewing questions 
affecting the existing law, and must necessarily be. 

Now, then, if a bill is brought into the House modifying and 

ing pro tanto or in toto a single one of the sections of 
the existing bankruptcy law, and if an amendment were offered to 
the amendment (because the new billis in the nature of an amend- 
ment to the existing law), going a bit further or stopping a bit 
short, or modifying the amendment of a section of existing law 
by restric’ the meaning of the amendment, or going a bit fur- 
ther and adding to it by still further restricting the operation of 
existing law by amending or repealing the next section in the 
bankruptcy law, the Chair would undoubtedly rule that that 
amendment to the bill would be germane. For example, if this 
bill repeals section 2 of the existing barkruptcy law, and an amend- 
ment were offered to it likewise to repeal section 8, I take it there 
would be no dispute. : 

Now, then, if that be trne, why can not there be added to sec- 
tion 3, section 4, section 5, section 10, or sections 20 or 25, or all 
the sections of existing laws clear out to the end of the bill? Or, 
in other words, when a bill is offered in the shape of an amend- 
ment to existing law, the effect of which bill is to repeal in toto 
a single section of the existing law, or to r pro tanto a part 
of a single section of the existing law, why is not the offering of 
an amendment to that amendment (regarding this bill as an 
amendment) a complete repeal pro tanto of a given section or a 
repeal in toto of a given section germane? And why is not an 
amendment to that amendment to continue the repeal of the ex- 
isting law which has taken the shape of repealing in toto one sec- 
tion of the existing law to another section germane? And if 
mane that far, why not ne clear on through to the end of 
the bill, or, rather, to the end of the repeal of existing law? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Let me make a suggestion to my friend. Is 
it not a fact that this amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri is virtually a limitation of time as to the existing bank- 
eee, law as it now éxists or as it may be amended to-day? 

. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I think so. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Then, if it were germane to the bankruptcy 
bill, the original limit of time which was to exist as was done in 
1800, why is it not germane to amend by limiting the time in this 
instance? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I think it is; especially as this 
bill itself changes certain limitations of time. 

The SP. pro tempore. The bill before the House is a 
bill “to amend an act entitled ‘An act toestablish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy throughout the United States,’ approved July 
1, 1898.” To that bill the gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment which the Chair will ask the Clerk to report again, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend b: 6 all after the enacting clause and insert the follow - 

ereor: 


ing in lieu 
s ed July 1. 1998, entitled ‘An act to establish a uni- 


That the act a 
form system of throughout the United States,’ be, and the same 
i way affect 


is, hereby repealed: Provided, That nothing herein shall in an 
pecoeedings under said act begun prior to the taking effect of this act, and 
his act shall take effect ninety days after the approval thereof.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. To this proposed amendment the 
point is made that it is not germane. 

It is apparent from even a casual examination of the bill that 
it is a general amendatory bill. Section 1 relates to clause 15 of 
section 1 of the existing bankruptcy law; section 2 relates to 
clause 5 of section 2 of the existing bankruptcy law; section 3 
relates to clause 4 of subdivision A of section 3 of the bankruptcy 
law; section 6 relates to section 17, and section 10 relates to sec- 
tion 40, and so on, skipping from section to section throughout the 
entire law, without regard to the particular relation of these sec- 
tions to each other. other words, 16 sections in all of the 70 
sections of the bankruptcy law are here sought to be amended, or 
more than one-fourth of the entire law. 
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While the Chair has been unable to find any precedents on this 
question, it has deduced some general principles from former de- 


cisions that throw some light upon it. In the Fifty-first Congress 
it was held that to a bill amending a general law on a specific 
point an amendment relating to the terms of the law rather than 
to those of the bill was not germane. The bill in question was 
an amendment to a general land-forfeiture bill fixing the time 
when the original act should take effect, and the amendment 
offered was an amendment providing for the method of classifica- 
tion of the lands described in the original act, so as to determine 
the character of the land selected by the railroad. The decision, 
which was made by Speaker Reed, was upon the ground that the 
bill related only to one certain specific point and did not involve 
the general features of the bill sought to be amended, 

Substantially the same principle was recognized by Speaker 
HENDERSON in a case where amendments were offered of a gen- 
eral character to the Senate joint resolution proving for the 
administration of civil affairs in Porto Rico pending the 8 
ment and qualification of the civil officers provided for in the act 
approved April 24, 1900. The same distinction was there drawn 
between the germaneness of an amendment which was offered to 
a bill having a single purpose and an amendment to a bill cover- 
ing several purposes or one general subject. On the other hand, 
but illustrating the same general principle, recently in the dis- 
cussion on the omnibus statehood bill it was held by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Hemenway], the Chairman of the Com- 

“ mittee of the Whole, that an amendment offered to include the 
Indian Territory was germane, because the pending bill related 
not to one particular Territory but was a general statehood bill, 
including Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

Had the bill been to admit a State the amendment would not 
have been in order, but it being a bill to admit States the subject 
of admission generally made the amendment competent. In the 
light of the principles thus announced, the Chair is inclined to 
think that any amendment that would be germane to the law 
sought to be amended would be germane to the pending bill. 

It needs no argument to show that it would competent to 
amend the pending bill, disposing of it section by section. For 
example, section 1 may be amended by striking out the words 
“ amended so as to read as follows“ and by substituting the word 
“ repealed;” so that the section would read: That clause 15 of 
section 1 of an act entitled An act to establish a uniform system of 

bankruptcy throughout the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, 

be, and the same is „ 
The same method may be followed in the case of each and all 
of the sections of the bill in their order. And this process, in the 


opinion of the Chair, may be made to reach to other paragraphs 
of the bankruptcy law than those ifically ref to in the 
pending amendatory bill, because the sections of the bank- 
ruptcy law are germane to each other. 


or example, it would be in order to amend the bill by adding 
additional sections amendatory of sections of the bankruptcy law 
not referred to in the bill. . 

If this be so, then it would be equally in order to amend the bill 
by adding additional sections repealing sections of the bankruptcy 
Jaw not referred to in this bill. If this process of reasoning be 
correct, then itis clear that by resort to the method suggested 
the entire bankruptcy law may be repealed by indirection. As it 
is, one of the purposes of parliamentary rules is to provide for the 
most direct method of disposing of legislation, and as by the proc- 
ess described the effect intended by this amendment can be 
reached, the Chair is of the opinion that the amendment must be 

rmane, and therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment and to be recognized in my own right. : 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have four minutes 
remaining of time that was unused, and which I reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is right; but he 
can not take another gentleman off the floor. The Chair would 
like to ask the gentleman from Georgia whether his amendment 
has been offered or merely was read for information? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I had the amendment read at the Clerk’s 
desk, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3 5: 

oy tae go mm onc who has been judges a bankrupt upon his 
own petition shall be discharged from any of his debts until he shall have 
turned over to the proper officer, for the benefit of his creditors, all pre 
that may be allowed him under the laws of any State or Territory in excess 
of $2,000 in value.“ 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, it is exceedingly difficult 
under our peculiar system of government to have a general bank- 
* ruptcy law that will operate with perfect equality and fairness 
throughout the country. There are 45 different systems of col- 
lection laws, and a national bankrupt law should fit into the local 


collection laws as far as possible, In view of the incongruities 
among the various collection systems throughout the country, it 
is exceedingly difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to have a 
general bankrupt law that will operate with that degree of fair- 
ness and uniformity that is necessary to make it a complete and 
permanent success. 

In relation to exemptions under the bankrupt law as it exists 
now the bankrupt can withhold from his creditors of the pro 
erty he is entitled to under the local exemption laws and still 
discharged from his debts. In the State of Pennsylvania the 
debtor is only entitled to $300 exempt from execution. In Indiana 
it is $600. In North Dakota itis $6,500. In Iowa, Kansas, and in 
a number of other States there is absolutely no limitation upon 
exemptions in point of value. I was talking with my friend from 
Iowa [Mr. Lacey] not an hour ago, and he stated an instance in 
the State of Iowa where a man on his own petition went into bank- 
ruptcy and obtained a discharge and held a homestead free and 
safe from his creditors which was worth $250,000 at least. 

Now, this 3 of favor ought not to exist, and the amend- 
ment I propose simply provides that the debtor who goes into a 
bankrupt court on his own petition shall not receive a discharge 
from his debts until he has surrendered all of the property that 
the State exemption law gives him in excess of $2,000 in value. 
The philosophy of large and liberal exemptions is that the debtor 
holds the property given him exempt from sale or execution as a 
sort of a trust fund; that it constitutes a working capital stock 
which may be used by the debtor to earn means with which to 
pay off his debts. It is. in a sense, a trust fund held by the bank- 
rupt for the benefit of the creditors. The present law allows him 
ko ep this trust fund absolutely and discharges him from his 


ebts. 

Mr. URES Will the gentleman allow me an inter- 

ruption : 
r. CRUMPACKER. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In some States—for instance, Alabama 
the debtor is allowed to waive this exemption. Now, under this 
amendment of the gentleman from Indiana, if the debtor should 
waive all his exemption to his creditors, would he not still be al- 
lowed to retain a thousand dollars? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. This amendment simply limits the 
amount that may be claimed under the State law. The bank- 
rupt can not claim more than the State law gives him; but the 

rovision is that he shall not be discharged from his debts if he 
eeps more than $2,000 worth of property under the terms of any 
State law. That is the only effect of the amendment. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If I understand the gentleman’s proposition, 
it is to repeal the State law in so far as it allows an exemption to 
a debtor of $2,000. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No; and it is limited to petitions in vol- 


untary bankruptcy. 

Mr. TAWNY. It would in effect repeal any such provision 
of the State law. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Oh, no. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Do you not deprive the bankrupt of the benefit 
of the laws of his State, provided those laws give him as an ex- 
emption of more than $2,000 worth of property? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The amendment does that. But it gives 
him the option of taking his discharge and giving up everything ex- 
cept $2,000 or of availing himself of the munificent provision of the 
exemption laws of some of the States and foregoing his discharge. 
He can not be relieved of his debts and hold a fortune under ex- 
emption laws at the same time. He can not have his discharge 
and keep the fund that has been allowed to remain in his hands on 
the theory that it is a trust fund to be used for the purpose of ac- 
cumulating other property with which to pay off his indebtedness, 

Mr. TAWNEY. Allow me one more question. Suppose that 
a little merchant in one of the smaller towns or cities is allowed 
under State law as an exemption his homestead, valued, we will 
say, at $3,000. You propose by this amendment to take that home- 
stead away from him, to dispose of it, and turn the $1,000 over 
for tne benefit of his creditors, and allow him to retain the $2,000 
in cash? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. We do not. We simply say to him, 
“Tf you keep the 83.000 that the State law gives you, you can not 
have a discharge upon your own voluntary petition.” It does 
not operate where the proceeding is compulsory. But the bank- 
rupt can not have a discharge upon his own petition if he holds 
more than $2,000 from his creditors, many of whom may not be 
worth half that much. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have occupied more time than I had in- 
tended. I think my amendment ought to prevail. It is in the 
interest of uniformity, justice, and equality. There is no reason 
in justice why a debtor should be compelled to turn over all but 
$300 in ee in order to secure a discharge from his 
debts and a debtor in Iowa be allowed a quarter of a million and 
go free of his obligations. 
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Mr. RAY of New York. I yield ten minutes of my remaining 
time to my colleague from Massachusetts 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I rise to a . inquiry. 
What becomes of our amendments? en will they be voted 
upon? 

The SPEAKER pro tampate; They can be voted on at once. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I suggest that the amendments be held 
up until we get through with the debate. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I understood that the amendments 
were smpiy to be offered as we went along, without being voted 
on: and I had thirty minutes of my time remaining. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If no gentleman desires to ad- 
dress himself to the pending amendment, the Chair will put the 
question now. 

Mr. LANHAM. When are we to vote on the proposition of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND]? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gen- 
tleman from Texas that the bill must first be perfected before 
we can vote on the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri. 
The Clerk will again report the amendment of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER]. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I would like to be heard for a moment on 
that amendment. s 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I think this amendment 
should not be adopted. I believe that itis exclusively a matter 
for the States to determine what the exemption of the citizens 
should be; and that matter having been determined in each State 
according to the judgment of the law-making power, and appar- 
ently to the satisfaction of the people living there, the same 
exemption law ought to apply, I think, in the administration of 
a e law. I think the amendment ought not to be 

o * 

. BELLAMY. Mr. S. er, if I inte 


ret aright the senti- 
ment of the people of our 


nion on the subject of the 8 
law, there is no clamor for its re , but a strong desire on the 
part of the people that it should be improved and simplified. 


There is no provision in the Constitution that has engendered 
and fostered commercial and social intercourse among the people of 
the several States more than that giving to Congress the right to 
regulate commerce among the several States, and the next provi- 
sion in the powers of 9 following the regulation of com- 
merce is that giving to Congress the right to pass a uniform 
system of bankruptcy. This power was essentially a necessary 
sequence in order to protect equally and equitably the commerce 
that would follow. 

At first the commerce between the original thirteen States was 
small and confined to a few towns on the seaboard which in- 
terchanged as the centers of commerce their products with like 
towns in other States. But this commerce has grown, and from 
an inconsiderable beginning the internal commerce of the coun- 
try has increased to something like 20,000,000 carloads, consist- 
ing of country produce, manufactured articles, coal, iron, and 
other merchandise. The farmer and trucker that sends his pro- 
duce into another State, the merchant that deals in merchan- 
dise, the manufacturer that makes the products of his mills are 
alike interested in knowing that when they have sold their property 
that they will get a return of money at the price at which their 
articles are sold, and if, perchance, there be a failure that no per- 
son will have a preference in the settlement of the debtor's estate 
over them, but that they will have an equitable, pro rata division 
of the assets. If the insolvent laws of the various States of the 
Union were the same, there would be no necessity for a bankrupt 
law, unless it be for the release of an insolvent debtor. 

In the Union to-day the States of Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, 
Maryland, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Texas, and Louisiana permit a failing debtor to prefer a 
creditor, while all the other States prohibit preferences. farmer 
in the country, situate remote froma town, frequently, as I know 
in an experience of a number of years at the bar, has been awak- 
ened out of a state of imaginary security to find that his money, 

- loaned to a person at a distance, isin jeopardy. The person has 
made an e of his property for the benefit of his cred- 
itors. Some home creditor is preferred, and his debt, equally as 
honest, made a general or unpreferred claim. And in 90 per 
cent of the instances the preferred debt absorbs the assets, and 
there is nothing left for the unpreferred claim. Now, in 3 
there is equity, and I fail to see any difference whatever from a 
moral standpoint between honest debts due to a creditor, whether 
they be for money borrowed or property purchased. 

The retention of the present law therefore makes uniformity in 
the laws for the distribution of the estates of insolvent debtors, 
and effects a just and equitable settlement of said estates. It com- 
pels fairness where frequently a debtor has a disposition to be 
unfair. Another reason that I favor the retention of the bank- 


rupt law is that I believe that the existence has a deterrent effect 


on fraudulent failures. As is well known to those who have been 
engaged in the practice of the law, litigation resulting over fail- 
ures discovered or uncovered a large per cent of fraudulent 
transactions. When the present 5 w was first being dis- 
cussed, in 1896, the failures in the United States were 1.31 per cent 
of the number of business concerns. It failed to pass. Again 
agitated in 1897, the failures became 1.26 per cent; in 1898, 1.10 
per cent, and just as soon as the law became effective immedi- 
ately the failures dropped to 0.81 per cent, where it practically 
continues up to the present time. 

I do not agree with the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BART- 
LETT] that the administration of the bankrupt law is more expen- 
sive than the administration of the State law of assignments, 
After a very considerable experience in observing the com 
tive operation of both laws, I assert that the administration of 
an estate of any considerable size is much more economical under 
the bankrupt law. Under the State laws the commission allowed 
a trustee is generally 5 per cent on receipts and disbursements, 
while under the bankrupt law the trustee is allowed 3 per cent on 
amounts up to $5,000, 24 per cent up to $10,000, and 1 per cent on 
amounts of $10,000 or over. 

So the administration is beneficial not only to the creditor, but 
2 > 15 unfortunate debtor, who is the person primarily to be bene- 

yit. 

I hope, therefore, that the law will not be repealed until the 
country can be heard from and it is made clear and unmistakable 
that its repeal is demanded. 

The question being taken, the amendment of Mr, CRUMPACKER 
was rejected. 

Mr. BARTLETT, 3 I desire to offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the Clerk’s desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 2 by adding after the word “services,” in line 10, page 2, 
the following: 

“Inall fe nites m for the appointment of receivers to take charge of the 
property of a bankrupt, the party applying for such receiver, before such 
receiver is appointed, shall be regu to execute a bond, with good and 
sufficient security, to be approved_by the clerk, and file the same with the 
clerk of the court, 3 to pay to the party proceeded against 
all costs and damages which may accrue by reason of the appointment of 
such receiver in the event it shall be finally determined that such receiver 
polatea to ak charos of sats of as loge bankran ta notice fis 
Foss given for at least ten da * * lication for 8 w the 
alleged bankrupt, and until a hearing shall have been had upon such applica- 


tion, b> 

“And provided further, That receivers — 479770 to take charge of and ad- 
minister property in cases of bankruptcy s be paid no greater fees ascom- 

ensation than the following, exclusive of the necessary expenses that ma: 
allowed by the courts, to-wit: As full epee for their services, $1 

and from the assets which may have been tered by them, where the 
sums received and paid out by them do not exceed $5,000, 5 per cent of such 
sums; and where the sums received and paid out by them exceed $5,000, 3 per 
cent of such sums: and no other or grea’ fees or allowances be paid 
or allowed such receivers for any service whatever.” 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. poraka to a permanent system of 
bankruptcy I am 2 do not believe we should have a 
permanent system that provides for either voluntary or involun- 
tary bankruptcy, or for both. I do not believe we should have a 
permanent system of bankruptcy which permits the debtor to be 
discharged from his debts or one 533 the features of in- 
voluntary bankruptcy which allows the itors of the country 
to use the courts of the United States as a collectin, 
oppress unfortunate debtors and to harass them 
machinery. Iam op to a permanent system of volun 
bankruptcy, because I believe that contracts should be kept and 
that the Government should not hold out to the citizen any in- 
ducement to engage in business or to undertake obligations which 
he knows if they are not met by him may be paid by a certificate 
of discharge in 5 

Frugality, industry, and honesty should be encouraged by the 
law, and while I believe that there have occurred periods in our 
history which fully justify the enactment of bankruptcy laws 
authorizing unfortunate and honest debtors to surrender their 
property and be discharged from their debts that they may be 
put upon their feet again and become good and serviceable citi- 
zens, yet when such occasions have passed and opportunities 
have been given for the relief of honest and unfortunate debtors, 
the reason for the law having ceased, the law should no longer 
exist. 

The State courts are ample for the protection of creditors in the 
collection of debts. The ers of the Constitution did not in- 
tend that the United States courts should be open to every creditor, 
regardless of citizenship, to collect his debts by harsh and quasi 
criminal methods. The increased cost and expense of suits and 
proceedings in the United States courts over those in the State 
courts are and always have been so great and so expensive that 
in the history of our country no nent system of bankruptcy 
has been permitted to endure. e present system is no excep- 
tion to the rule, and therefore I am opposed to the one we have at 


machine to 
ugh such 
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present, as I was opposed to the system which was enacted in 1867, 
and which for seven years was administered. 

The result of the ee =e of the administration of the two 
systems will convince any fair-minded man that both were oper- 
ated not for the purpose of collecting the debts of the creditors 
and relieving the honest and unfortunate debtor from his finan- 
cial distress, but that the result of the administration of the sys- 
tem has operated to benefit only the officers of the Federal courts, 
Zeper; assignees, receivers, etc., and that the effects of the 
debtor have found their way chiefly, not to the creditor to whom 
they were due, but to the pockets of these officers, and_therefore 
the repeal of the 8 law of 1867 was demanded and had. 
The present system is following fast in the footsteps of the for- 
mer, and while the demand for its repeal may not be presently 
heeded, I have no doubt but the abuses which admittedly exist 
in its administration will soon lead the people to also demand its 
removal from the statute book. 

I desire briefly to call attention to the history of some bank- 
ruptcy legislation. À 

e bankruptcy laws of England, when first enacted, contained 
no feature of volun’ bankruptcy. We find that as early as in 
the reign of Edward I, in 1305, laws were in d 
offering special remedies to merchants against debtors, and in 
1542, during the reign of Henry VIII, the bankruptcy procedure 
was introduced. Lord Coke speaks about the 5 law as 
haying been of foreign origin, introduced into England for the 

urpose of aiding in the collection of debts. In the reign of 
een Elizabeth a provision was introduced so that only mer- 
ts and traders could become bankrupt. 

In 1705, during the reign of Queen Anne, provision was made 
for the first time for the discharge of bankrupts upon their appear- 
ing and answering all questions truthfully. This was the in- 
ning of the feature which relieved the bankrupt from his debts. 
In 1825, during the reign of George IV, the voluntary feature 
was ihe pe J and from that time on bankruptcy was to be 
equally at the service of the debtor and the creditor. It became 
a san dis by which the poor but honest debtor might receive 
relief from his debts, even against the wishes of his creditor. 

In 1861 the distinction between debtors and those who were 
traders and those who were not was done away with, and relief 
was given to any debtor who would deliver up his goods to his 
creditor in the bankrup proceeding; so that to-day the Eng- 
lish bankruptcy law is applicable to all persons, and to discharge 
every debt may be procured in a voluntary as well as an involun- 


roceeding. 
P Madison, in the Federalist, declared that a system of na- 
tional bankruptcy was both proper and expedient, the theory of 


the bankruptcy law being that whenever an unfortunate debtor | fa 


is unable to pay his debts in full it is not just that one or a few 
of his creditors should be paid in full and others receive nothing, 
but that his estate should be divided ratably amongst them, and 
that if the debtor is unfortunate, and honestly so, and delivers 
all to his creditors, it is only proper that he should be permitted 
to begin life anew freed from his old debts. 

This is done, not with any disregard for contract debts, which 
are held sacred by the Constitution, but it is justified on the 
theory that every member of society is needed, and that if the 

son who is at the mercy of the creditor, weighed down with 

ebt, is freed from his burden he may retrieve his reputation 
and become a valuable member of society, whereas if his earn- 
ings and acquisitions are always to be the prey of the voracious 
creditor he will not be disposed to work and acquire properly the 
earnings. ‘ 

The various States have passed and have in force laws upon the 
subject of insolvency and insolvent debtors; but since the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United States made in the case 
of Sturgiss v. Crowninshield (4 Wheaton, 143), no State can re- 
lieve the debtor of his debt, even after he has delivered up all of 


his J erty. g ; 

e first bankruptcy law which we had in this country was 
passed in 1800, It contained a provision for involuntary bank- 
ruptcy only, and continued in force for only two years. The 
next law was passed on Au 12, 1840, following the panic of 
1887. That panic, as is well known, was caused by the contrac- 
tion of the currency, forced by the action of the United States 
Bank in calling in its loans to retaliate upon the people for the 
age of President posers pee Nee 75 ottled = saa 8 

t great money monopoly by refusi approve the 0 Te- 
charter it, and by removing the deposits. law contained 
both a voluntary and an inyolun feature, but it became so 
unpopular, raised so much opposition and indignation at the 
hands of the people, that it was repealed on March 3, 1843, by 
the same Congress that enacted it. : 

It has been suggested by some that a bankruptcy bill which 
did not contain both the voluntary and involuntary features 
would not comply with the provisions of the Constitution which 


permit Congress to pass uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcy. An inv tion of this subject will show that when 
the act of 1840 was introduced, and afterwards passed, an effort 


was made to a law which contained only a provision for 
voluntary pter, and we find the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Webster; Mr. Clay, of Kentucky; Mr. 


Crittenden, from Kentucky; Mr. Calhoun, from South Carolina, 
and other great statesmen supporting a proposition which pro- 
vided only for voluntary bankruptcy. 

On the 18th of May, 1849, Mr. Webster addressed the Senate 
upon the bankruptcy bill, a bill having been introduced estab- 
lishing a uniform system of bankruptcy; and this bill and other 
bills upon the subject having been referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, that committee reported to the Senate a bill which pro- 
vided for voluntary bankruptcy only. It contained no bles oer 
by which creditors on an alleged act of bankruptcy might proceed 
against their debtors with a view to subject them and their prop- 
erty to the operation of the law. It did not look to the coercion 
by the creditor of his debtor into involuntary bankruptcy. 

This was the first time that this characteristic of a bill on the 
subject of bankruptcy had been introduced which contained only 
a Sey ee and in that respect it differed from the former 
bankrupt laws of the United States and from the English bank- 
rupt laws. The bill as it came from the committee provided for 
voluntary bankruptcy only. It was supported by Mr. Webster, 
and he, in his speech on the 18th of May, discussed distinct] 
the proposition: Can pass a law proyiding for vol- 
untary cases only; that is, cases in which the 3 
originate only with the debtor himself? On this subject he de- 
clared: 


ch repo: 
bankruptciesonly. Itcontains no provisions by 
their 


The bill which has been rted by the committee provides for voluntar: 
which creditors on an all 
act of y 'btors with a view to sub 
them and to the operation of the law. It looks to no coercion 
by a creditor to make debtor a subject of the law against his will. This 
is the first characteristic of the bill, and in this respect it certainly differs 
from the ee laws of the United States and from the lish 


ws. 

The too, extends its provisions not only to those who, either in fact 
or in contemplation of law, are traders, but to all persons who declare them- 
selves insolvent or ble to pay their debts and meet their e ments, 

desire to their property for the benefit of their creditors. In 
‘ers from the former law and from the law of England. 


panene says that the meaning is that the law must 
creditors, as well as a voluntary power to debtors; 
tional unif I deny this . No idea of unifi riseg 
from any such consideration. The uniformity which the Constitution re 
formity A X 

a g more. e W. are perfectly plain, an sense 
can not be doubted. 

The authority is to establish uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States. Can an be clearer? To be uniform is 
to have one shape, one fashion, one form; and our bankrupt laws, if we pass 
them, are to have one shape, one and one form in every State. If 
this be not so, what is the sense of the concluding words of the clause, 
“throughout United States?“ My honorable friend from Kentucky, Mr. 
Crittenden has of this whole question, if there ever could be a ques- 
the honorable gentleman from New Jersey what 
the very same clause of the Constitution where the word 


is applied to rules of naturalization; and what it means in a ars clause 
Sone pores that all duties of impost shall be uniform throughout the 


Again, on the 5th of June, 1840 (Congressional Globe, vol. 8, 
p. 444), Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, made a motion to strike ont the 


involun rt of the bankruptcy bill. This motion was su 
portes by Mr. Webster, both in ar; ent upon the floor of the 
nate and by his vote upon the subject of the constitutionality 


as well as the justice and propriety of a bill which eg gir onl 
for voluntary bankruptcy. In advocating the amendment offe: 
by Mr. Clay, Mr. Webster said: 


It seems to be agreed by all the friends of any bankrupt bill that there 
shall be a provision for voluntary bankruptcy. The question now is whether 
there ought to be alsoacompulsory power or a power on the of creditors 
to subject their debtors in certain cases to the operation of the law. 

It is well known that the bill introduced by me contained such a power, 
and I should still prefer to retain it. But I do not think this of so much im- 
portance as some other gentlemen, and I should 5 support a bill 
which did not contain it it by so doing I could contribute to the success of 
the general measure. In truth, on this question and on many others my 
vote will be governed by a desire to make the bill acceptable to others. 

Now, sir, the argument for the compulsory clause is that without this 
power the creditors have no security; that the bill isa one-sided measure, a 
measure for the benefit and relief of debtors only, quite regardless of the 
just rights of creditors. All this I deny. I maintain, on the contrary, not 
only that there is just e Aurea the rights of creditors under the yolun- 
tary part of the bill, but that that part of itself and by itself is of the highest 
value and importance to creditors. This proposition takes for nted what 
Ihave no doubt will be found true, that persons in insolvent circumstances 

generally become voluntary bankrupts; and, in thesecond place, I main- 
tain that very little value is added to the security of creditors by the com- 
2 part of the bill. These are points on which I propose now particu: 
to address the Senate, and, with its patience, I hope to make them clear. 

‘The immediate motion before the Senate, Mr. dent, does not justify 
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furth: tension of bservations on this part of the case. My object 
tae bean to; 8 this pill is not one-sided, not a bill for debtors only, 
pe _ what it ht to be, a bill making 3 
ms for the 


to sto 
to all 

From 1843 until 1867 we had no law upon the subject of bank- 
ruptcy. In 1867 a bankruptcy law was passed to meet the condi- 
tions that followed the destruction of property occasioned by the 
war of 1861 and to relieve distressed debtors who had been finan- 
cially overwhelmed by the results of the war. I know something 
of the administration of that law. Iknow the records of the bank- 
ruptcy courts show that under this law as it was administered the 
estates of bankrupts were wasted; that both creditor and debtor 
were robbed by means of exorbitant fees of registers in bankruptcy 
and court costs and by the wasting the estate in expenses. 

I know that men in my own State grew rich upon the fat fees 
and plunder that they filched out of the estates of bankrupts un- 
der that law. I can not, therefore, in the face of the history of 
the administration of these former laws and the manner in which 
they have been enforced and the demand of the people which has 
always followed for their repeal, vote to longer continue a meas- 
ure having for its main purpose, not the relief of unfortunate 
debtors, but the enforcement of the claims of the creditors 
against the debtors, and that, too, by new and harsh methods, 
which absolutely places the small retail merchant at the mercy of 
his wholesale merchant creditor; nor can I give mty consent to 
the various amendments proposed in this bill which have for 
their p the giving to the creditor additional remedies to 
oppress the unfortunate debtor and to defeat the purpose of the 
bankruptcy law to relieve the unfortunate class of our citizens 
who may become overwhelmed by debt. 

I have not the time to discuss in detail the amendments pro- 
posed. Ifthe law is to remain permanently on the statute book, 
then I think it wise that we should amend it, but not on the line 
on which most of the amendments contained in this bill proceed. 

The tleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] has forcibly 
called the attention of the House to the harshness and severity of 
a. of the amendments. I desire to call attention to some of 
them. 

I agree with the committee and the chairman in his report that 
the amendment contained in section 12 of the bill is very impor- 
tant and should be adopted. Ican not conceive how it should be 
either the law or that it is just that where a debtor makes pay- 
ments in good faith, in due course of trade and business, to his 
creditor, withont any knowledge on the part of the creditor that 
such debtor is insolvent, that such bona fide transactions should, 
after the insolvency, if it occurs within four months after such 
bona fide payment, be held to be a preference and that the cred- 
itor should surrender such payment before he can prove his debt 
in bankruptcy for the balance of his claim. 

I do not believe that such was intended by the framers of the 
law, and I am convinced that it is an injustice to the creditor and 
to the debtor and that this defect in the law should be remedied. 
I am aware that the Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
case of Piere v. Chicago Title and Trust Company (182 U. S., 438), 
decided that such payments made in faith by a debtor, 
insolvent at the time, to a creditor who was not aware of such 
insolvency, was a preference. In view of that decision, I am 
willing to remedy it by a change of the law, as proposed by the 
committee, if the bankruptcy law is to continue in force. 

Iam earnestly op to the change in the general policy of 


the law, as pro in section 8 of this bill, which is as follows: 
A court of bankruptcy may, upon application of any officer, bankrupt, or 
creditor, by order req any designated person, including the ban t 


and his wife, to appear in court or before a referee of the judge of any State 
court to be ned concerning the acts, conduct, or 8 of a bank- 
rupt whose estate is in process of administration under act. 

I oppose this amendment because it proposes to drag the wife 
of the bankrupt before the court and subject her to an examina- 
tion, not as a witness, but asa party. Such examination of the 
wife and the compelling her to appear as a witness against her 
husband in proceedimga that may subject him to punishment b 
the court, which may result in denying him his discharge, whic 
pro} s to break down and destroy that confidential relationship 
which should always exist between the husband and the wife, 
and which has been recognized by the law always as sacred, 
would contravene all the principles of law upon this subject and 
override that public policy uniformly adopted and upheld by the 
courts which forbids confidential communications between hus- 
band and wife to be divulged in court. 

So particular have the courts been about this that these com- 
munications between husband and wife have been held so sacred 
and inviolable that neither death nor divorce can destroy it. 
The rapacity of the creditor goes far indeed when it demands 
such changes in the universal law. Some of the law writers have 


said that this rule has been so universal and uniform that no one 
would ever propose to abolish it. The uniform rule is that such 
evidence is excluded because it contravenes sound public 3 

On this subject see 1 Greenleaf, sections 333, 346, and 5 

While courts have sometimes differed, the better opinion is as 
Ihave stated. (1 Greenleaf, sec. 345; 2 Taylor on Evidence, sec. 
909, 909a, p. 590; id., p. 621, and American notes.) 

iabstract from Greenleaf and Taylor the following well-settled 
and accepted principles of law on this subject: 

Communications between husband and wife belong to this privileged class 
of communications, and are therefore protected independently of the ground 
i ee do 5 55 aia which precludes the parties from testifying for or 

each other. 

The happiness of the married state requires that there should be the most 
unlimited confidence between husband and wife; and this confidence the law 
secures by providing that it shall be kept forever inviolable; that nothing 
shall.be extracted from the bosom of the wife which was confided there by 
the husband. (1 Greenleaf, sec. 254.) 

The law excludes or dispenses with some kinds of evidence, on the und of 

ublic policy, because it isthought that mischiefs would more probably result 
om req! g or permitting their admission than from wholly excluding 
em 


The first class of subjects protected from disclosure consists of communi- 
iga between husband Š 


y 
disturb the peace of families, to mote domestic broils, and to weaken, if 
not to destroy, that feeling of mutual confidence which is the most endearing 
solace of married life. (2 Taylor on Evidence, sec. 908, p. 589.) 

This proposed amendment to the bankruptcy law utterly con- 
travenes this well-settled doctrine of public policy, and will have 
the effect that it will visit upon the head of the wife of the unfor- 
tunate debtor the shame and mortification of being d be- 
fore the United States bankruptcy courts and made to disclose 
these confidential communications between her and her husband, 
which, under the wise po of the law, have heretofore been - 
held sacred and inviolable. Not only does this bill and the sys- 
tem proposed to be perpetuated under it seek to bring shame and 
contumely upon the unfortunate husband, but also to di 
the wife. Against such a monstrous proposition I enter my most 
earnest protest. 8 

For the enunciation of the American doctrine on this subject 
ots 2 Tayor on Evidence, p. 622 et seq.; Castello v. Castello, 41 

rgia, 187. 

I now offer the following amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 2 by adding after the word “services,” in line 10, page 2, 
the following: 

In all applications for the appointment of receivers to take 
property of a bankrupt the party applying for such receiver, before such 
receiver is appointed, snall be mired to execute a bond, with good and 
sufficient 8 to be approved by the clerk, and file the same with the 
clerk of the co obligating himse 
all costs and damages which may accrue by reason of the appointment of 
such receiver in the event it shall be finally determined that such receiver 
should not have been appointed: Provi That no receiver shall be ap- 

inted to take charge of the assets of an alleged pt until notice has 

n given for at least ten days of the Fg commas for such receiver to the 
aon bs bankrupt, and until a hearing bave been had upon such appli- 
cation. 

“And provided further, That receivers 1 82 755 to take charge of and ad- 
minister property in cases of bankruptcy shall be paid no greater fees ascom- 

msation than the following, exclusive of the necessary expenses that ma; 

allowed by the courts, to wit: As full compensation for their services, $100, 
and from the assets which may have been a red by them, where the 
sums received and paid out by them do not exceed $5,000, 5 per cent of such 
sums; and where the sums received and pe out by them exceed $5,000, per 
cent of such sums; and no other or greater fees or allowances shall be paid 
or allowed such receivers for any service whatever.” 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] has called atten- 
tion to the fact that the expenses and commissions paid under 
this system, as shown by the report of the Attorney-General, 
have amounted to from 45 to 46 per cent of the amount of the 
estates distributed in dividends. He compiled and submitted the 
following statement in support of his assertion, which, with his 
permission, I insert: 


1900. 1901. Total. 
ASSETS. 

Involuntary cases. $11,701,713. 43) $13, 433,209.45) $2,534, 266. 70 

Voluntary cases.. “37,863,000. 90] 33. C08. Frl. 2 7,275,601. 84) 8108 800 10 63 
DIVIDENDS, | 

Inyoluntary cases.. 783,871. 41 513, 481. 1, 423, 249. 25: 

Voluntary cases 1, BBS, 660, 708, 363. 1.250804.60 6,513, 520. 57 

FEES AND COSTS. 

Involuntary cases 90, 429. 81 82,188. 388, 923. 39) 

Voluntary cases. 876,462. 406; 141. 2% 1, 588.471.602.800. 616.79 
LIABILITIES. 


141 i 
Involuntary cases 23,297,181. 27,179. 001. 11. 816, 689.08 
0. 254,079, 152. 2 162, 635, C8. 2 845,267,019.15 


Voluntary cases 855, 


$ 
& 


GNS ee ey a 
I desire to call attention to the fact that in different States of 
the Union and in different districts of the same State there is a 
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great variance in the expenses, commissions, etc., paid out by the 
court for the same kind, amount, and class of services. An ex- 
amination of the report of the Attorney-General for 1901, to be 
found on pages 394 to 401, inclusive, will demonstrate this. 

I submit the following statement, in parallel columns, showing 
the expense of administering the mt system of bankruptcy in 
the States of Kentucky and usetts. I place them in parallel 


columns that the vast difference in the expenditures in the courts 
of the two States may attract the attention of the public and that 
Wey may realize the vice of a system which permits in one court 
such a large amount to be paid out for expenses and in another so 
reasonable an amount to be paid: 
Voluntary cases. 


5 


888 3883 
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179. Expenses 
In the case of Kentucky there were paid out in dividends and 
priorities in voluntary cases the sum of $146,448.99, and the ex- 
penses were $67,855.51. 

In the case of Massachusetts there were paid out in dividends 
and priorities $678,883.20, and the expenses were $51,827.48. 

So that it required nearly $16,000 more to pay out to creditors 
in Kentucky $146,448.99 than it required to pay out $678,883.20 in 
Massachusetts. 

In the cases of involuntary bankruptcy it will be noted that for 
paying out in dividends and priorities the sum of $21,732.97 it re- 
quired 883,179.88 in expenses. 

In Massachusetts, tor paying out in involuntary cases the sum 
of $107,298.41 it required only $3,060.01 in expenses. 

Such disparity in the costs and expenses paid out by the courts 
in these two States is enough to alarm the public and to require 
either that the law should be abolished or that it should be so 
amended as to correct such glaring evils. 

And so an examination of the report of the Attorney-General 
will show that this law is used in many States mainly to pay the 
assets of the bankrupt’s estate not to the creditors, but to court 
costs, expenses, etc. 

I call attention now to the administration of this law in the State 
of Georgia and to the following statement taken from that report: 


t of bankruptcy cases in the State of G ia for the year endi: 
Report of iptcy . Ji ye ng Sep- 


VOLUNTARY CASES. 
Northern district (191 Southern 
cases): ): 
ts ts 8 
Liabilities Liabilities . 
Dividends Dividends --. 658. 
Priorities. Priorities x 
Fees,commissions, ex- Fees, commissions, ex- 
penses, eto 11, 160.71 penses, eto 6,497.25 
INVOLUNTARY CASES, 
Northern district (15 cases): Southern district (17 cases): 
—— OE, $44, 305. 57 a Bea et e $37,001. 67 
Dividends .............. 35, 254. 60 Dividends -.........-..- 2, 556.55 
Eriorities 4, 383. 00 E 194.00 
Fees, commissions, ete 1,752.10 Fees, commissions,etc. 2,384.55 
In one case: In one case 
Paid out . 89,637.60 Paid out 2,750. 55 
x 2,384.55 
366, 00 


It will be observed from this statement that in the northern 
district, for paying out in dividends and priorities in voluntary 
cases the sum of $56,690.50, the expenses were $11,160.71; while 
in the southern district, for paying out the sum of $9,378.86, the 
expenses were $6,497.25. 

t will be further noted that for paying out the sum of 
$39,637.60 in involuntary cases in the northern district of Georgia 
the expenses were $1,752.10, while in the southern district of 
Georgia for paying out the sum of $2,750.55 in involuntary cases 
the expenses were 82,384.55. , 

The following is a statement of bankruptcy cases in the southern 
district of Georgia since the last report of the Attorney-General: 


Voluntary cases (85): Involuntary cases (13): 
F $25, 391.06 — --- $18,224.85 
i Dividends. 5 658. 86 
Priorities.. 10, 201. 00 
Expensees 1,826. 39 


Mr. Speaker, in order to show the enormous mse to which 
the people of this country have been put in the administration of 
the bankruptcy law under the present system in some of the 
bankruptcy courts, I have directed the attention of the House to 
the report of the Attorney-General and to a statement of my 
own compiled from that report for 1901. The difference in the 
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reports of the administration of this law in the States of Massa- 
chusetts and Kentucky, in the matter of the payment of fees, 
commissions, etc.,is so wide and glaring that it is startling. The 
cold figures demonstrate that in the one State (Massachusetts) 
the administration has been economical and cheap and in the 
other (Kentucky) it has been extravagant and expensive. k 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gen- 
tleman how he accounts for that? 

Mr.BARTLETT. Ican not on any other ground account for it ex- 
cept that there are judges who do not regard the law and who divide 
up the estates of debtors and creditors to receivers and officials. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Who are the judges? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have here an illustration from the State 
of Georgia, taking the two districts, one the northern and the 
other the southern. The last report of the Attorney-General 
shows that the administration of one is economical, in the other 
that the fees, commissions, etc., are extravagant. In the south- 
ern district, in which I live—I beg to read from the report of the 
Attorney-General for 1901—that there, in cases of voluntary bank- 
ruptcy, they have paid out to creditors in dividends and to pay 
priorities $9,370; and in order to pay out that to the creditors the 
officials of the courts and the receivers and others were paid 
$6,497.25 for fees, commissions, and expenses. 

In the very same State, amongst the same people, the same char- 
acter of cases, the same character of claims, and the same kind 
of people to administer them, in one part of the State—in the 
northern district—the expenses amounted to 4} per cent in invol- 
untary cases afd 16} per cent in voluntary cases, and in the other 
the southern district—they amounted to 47 per cent in cases of 
involuntary and 41 per cent in voluntary ptey. 

It is because of these abuses, it is because of the fact that very 
little at most is realized for creditors, and the officers of the 
courts, the receivers, and others who are appointed to administer 
the estates under this law receive for services, costs, etc., the 
money that should be paid to the creditor, and would be paid 
under the State laws and State court administration, that I have 
offered this amendment, with the purpose of correcting in some 
measure these evils and abuses. 

In fact, such abuses, such extravagance in cost of administra- 
tion, have been the result; such has been the experience of the 
people under the administration of every bankruptcy law which 
remained u the statute books for any length of time. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish I had time to go into the details of this bill 
and the eet amendments; but I must content myself with 
what I have said. This bill and the existing bankruptcy law 
might well be termed a law neither to aid the creditor to collect 
his debt nor to relieve the honest debtor from his burdens, but 
to aid those who make fortunes out of both. Mr. Speaker, Diek- 
ens, in his celebrated work Bleak House, called the attention of the 
English people to the abuses that existed in the chancery court, 
and I beg in conclusion to quote what he said: 

This is the court of chancery; which has its decaying houses and its blighted 
lands in every shire; which has its worn-out lunatic in every mad house, and 
its dead in every churchyard; which has its ruined suitor, with his slipshod 
heels and bare dress, borrowing and begging through the round of 
every man’s uaintance; which gives to moneyed might the means abun- 
dantly of 7 aeon out the right; which so exhausts finances, patience, cour- 
age, hope; so overthrows the brain and breaks the heart that there is not 
an honorable man among its practitioners who would not give—who does not 
often give—the g: “Suffer any wrong that can be done you rather 
than come here.“ * 

So I say to this House, so I say to the American debtor and the 
American creditor, under this system of bankruptcy which we 
have on our statute books and under these proposed amendments 


| that it would be better for them to suffer ay wrong rather than 


to go into these bankruptcy courts. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. 
Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the 


gentleman from Alabama claims four minutes, and I understood 
the Chair 3 that he still has the right to occupy that time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is correct. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I desire to say now in view of the 
lateness of the hour that I hope the gentleman will occupy his 
time, so that I can compete Fal remarks. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, in order to be perfectly frank 
with the House and the gentleman from New York, I understood 
when I took the floor that I Synas the four minutes that were 
credited to the gentleman from Alabama, and so governed myself, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under that statement the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Ray] is recognized. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to yield 
five minutes to my colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. Powers]. 


[Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts addressed the House. See 
Appendix. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. I desire to present a like request. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts and the gentleman from Georgia ask unanimous consent to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I offer an amendment suggested by 
my friend from Alabama. r 

heSPEAKER pro tempore. The question first is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

The question being taken, the Speaker pro tempore announced 
that the noes a r to have it. 

Mr. BART demanded a division. 

The Committee divided; and there were—ayes 38, noes 80. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 

uestion—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York will now be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEC. 72. Provided, That when the bankrupt in any State has waived his 
right to claim his exempt property to his creditors, the bankruptcy court 
shall not set apart to him exemption as against said creditors. 

Mr. RAY of New York. That is not the amendment I offered. 
I beg pardon; I could not hear. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to explain this amendment. 
8 Mr. 5 Has the amendment been fully reported, Mr. 

peaker 

Mr. RAY of New York. May I ask to have it read again? 

The SPEAKER protempore. Where does the gentleman want 
this amendment to come in the bill? 

Mr. RAY of New York. The seventh section, I think. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman want the 
amendment to come in section 72 of the b ptey law? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Seventy-two. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Seventy-two of the 7 
law. Then it will be section 17, an additional section of this bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ves, sir. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Has that amendment been read? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment has been read. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that 
I hope that amendment will be agreed to. It is just and proper. 
Now, I move the previous question on the bill and all the pend- 
me ag pr to its final passage. 

r. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I wish to know the status of the amendment 
which I offered and had read in my time, and which was offered 
subsequently by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMoND]. 

The SPEAKER rotempore. The amendment will be disposed 
of after the text of the bill has been perfected. The Clerk will 
again report the pending amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert as a new section: 

$ en That said act is also amended by adding thereto a new section, 
sight e ene where the ban rapt in ang State has waived he 

0 exem: 0 e 
nen not set apart to him this exemption as against said creditora.” dia 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Have Inot the right to demand the 
previous 1 8 8 on the bill and amendments? I have done so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks for the previous question. 

Mr. BARTLETT. the amendment offered subject to de- 
bate? Iamo to the amendment. 

The SPE R pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
has the floor and has demanded the previous question on the bill 
and amendments to its final passage. 

The question was taken on ordering the previous question; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 88, noes 57. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and the § er pro tempore an- 
nounced that the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 76, noes 55. 

So the amendment was 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question now isontheamend- 
ment of the gentleman from Missouri. in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. RAY of New York. May I have that amendment re- 
ported again? 


The question is on agreeing to 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be again reporte 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking all out after the enacting clause and insert the follow- 
ing in lieu thereof: 

“That the act approved July 1, 1898, entitled ‘An act to establish a uniform 


system of bankru hout the United States’ be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed: ided, herein shall in 2 aey affect pror 
under said act begun prior to the taking effect of act, and 
act take effect ninety days after the approval thereof.” 
1 Mr. CLAYTON. I demand the yeas and nays on that ques- 
on, 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken: and there were—yeas 66, nays 137, an- 
swering ‘‘ present” 9, not voting 139; as follows: 


YEAS—66, 
Adamson, De Armond, Livin, n. 8 
Allen, Ky. ore, McCulloch, 8 
Ball, Tex. Dougherty, dox, Smith, Ky. 
Benton, Awa: Miers, Ind, Sn 
Bowie, Flemin; orton. Bpight, 
Brantley, Gaines, Tenn. Padge Stark, 
8 Gilbert, Randell, Tex. Stephens, Tex. 
Brundidge, Griffith, Ransdell, La. Taylor, Ala. 
Burkett, Griggs, Reid, Thomas, N. C. 
Burleson, Hay, Richardson, Ala. Thompson, 
Burnett, Jones, Va. Richardson, Tenn. Underw: 
Candler, rn, Rixey, Wheeler, 
Cannon, Kitchin, Glaude Robb. Wiley. 
g Kitchin, Wm. W. Robinson, Ind. Williams, 
Clayton, Kleberg, Rucker, Zenor. 
usins, ter, pelby.. 

Davis, Fla, Little, Shackleford, 
1 slag 

cheson, Esch, à Ruppert, 
Adams, Evans, Loud neon 
Alexander, Fitzgerald, Loudenslager, Schirm, 
Allen, Mi Fletcher, Lovering, Scott, 
Bartholdt, Foerderer, McCleary, Shattuc, 
Bates, Foss, Mi Sh 
Beidler, Gaines, W. Va. Me. Showalter, 
Bellamy, Gardner, Mich. Mahon, Sibley, 
Bingham, Gibson, Mann Sla; 
Bisho; Gillet, N. Y. Metcalf. Smith, Al. 
Boutell, Goldfogle, Meyer, La. Smith, S 
Brick, Graft, Mickey, Snook, 
Bristow, Green, Pa. Minor, Southard, 
Bromwell, Grosvenor, Moody, N. O 85 ‘ 
Brown, row, Moody, g. Stevens, Minn. 
Burk, Pa. Hamilton, Moon, Stewart, N. J. 
Burke, S. Dak. Hanbury, Morgan, Stewart, N. Y, 
Burleigh, Hildebrant, Morris, Storm, 

n, Hill. Moss. Sulloway, 
Capron, 2 Suther! 

l, Holliday, Nevin, Tawney, 
Cochran. Hop OL Thayer, 
Cowherd, Irwin, Otjen, Tirrell, 
Cromer, Jenkins, Overstreet, Van Voorhis, 
Crumpacker, Jones, Wash. Palmer, Vreeland, 

er, Joy, Parker, Wachter, 
Curti: Kahn, Patterson, Pa adsworth, 
Dalzell, Ke Payne, Wanger, 
Deemer, Knapp, Perkins, Warnock, 
Dick, Kyle Powers, Me. Watson, 
Doug! mb, Powers, Mass. Wilson, 
Dovener, Ray, N. Y. Woods 
Draper, r, Reeder, 

Eddy, Lewis, Pa. Reeves, 
Emerson, dsay, Roberts, 
ANSWERED "PRESENT -g. 
Bartlett, Haugen, Mercer, Pou. 
Bell, Johnson, Pierce, Tate, 
Burgess, 
NOT VOTING—189. 
Aplin, Driscoll, Jett, Rhea, Va. 
Babcock, Eliott, Kehoe, Robertson, La. 
Ball, Del: Feely, Kluttz, Robinson, Nebr.. 
Bankhead, Finley, Knox, Rumple, 
Barney, Lacey, Russell, 
Belmont, Fordney, Lan Scarborough, 
Blackburn, Foster, Lassiter, hafroth. 
Blakeney, Foster, Vt. Latimer, Shallenberger, 
Boreing, Fowler, Lawrence, Shelden, 
Bowersoc: ‘Ox, Lever, Sheppard, 
Broussard, Gardner, N. J Le kites, 
Brownlow, ill, Littauer, Smith, Iowa 
Bull, Gillett, Mass. Littlefield, Smith, H. ©. 
Butler, Mo. Glenn, Lloyd, Smith, Wm. Alden 
Butler, Pa. Gooch, cAndrews, Southwick, 
Calderhead, Gordon, McCall, Spar n, 
dwell, h McDermott, Steele, 

k, Greene, Mass. McLain, Sulzer, 
Connell, l, McRae, Swanson, 
Conner, Haskins, Mahoney, Talbert, 
Conry, Heatwole, Ma: ‘Tayler, Ohio 
Coombs, È Martin, Thomas, Iowa 
Cooney, Hemenway, Maynard, Tompkins, N. Y, 

r, Tex. Henry, Conn. Miller, ‘Tompkins, Ohio. 
Cooper, Wis, Henry, Miss. Mondell, Tongue, 

Cor Henry, Tex. Morrell, Trimble, 
Creamer, Hep Mudd, Vandiver, 
Crowley, Hooker, Mutchler, Warner, 
Cushman, 0 Naphen, Weeks, 
Dahle, Howell, eville, White, 

h. H Newlands, Williams, III. 
Davey, La. Patterson, Tenn, W. n 
Davidson, Jack, Pearre, Wright, 
Dayton, Jackson, Kans. Prince, Young. 

De Graffenreid, Jackson, Md. Pugsley, 


So the amendment was rejected, 
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The following pairs were announced: 

For the session: 

Mr. WANGER with Mr. ADAMSON. 

r. Coomss with Mr. Davey of Louisiana, 
BonkINd with Mr. TRIMBLE. 
HEATWOLE with Mr. TATE. 

Wricut with Mr. HALL. 

BULL with Mr. CROWLEY. 

Youne with Mr. Benton, 

Dayton with Mr. Meyer of Louisiana, 
til further notice: 

. LANDIS with Mr. CLARK, 

Jack with Mr. FINLEY. 

TAYLER of Ohio with Mr, BARTLETT, 
HAsKINS with Mr. JOHNSON. 

CONNELL with Mr. KLUTTZ. 

Brown Low with Mr. PIERCE. 

GILL with Mr. SULZER. 

Davipson with Mr. SPARKMAN. 
McCauu with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. 
ForpDNEY with Mr. BURGESS. 

TIRRELL with Mr. Conry. 

WARNER with Mr. CALDWELL. 

SKILES with Mr. TALBERT. 

Foster of Vermont with Mr. Pov, 
MILLER with Mr, LEVER, 

or this day: 

N with Mr. SCARBOROUGH. 
SoutTHwIick with Mr. LLOYD. 

GRAHAM with Mr. MAYNARD. 

Henry C. Surra with Mr. DE GRAFFENREID, 
HeEMENWAY with Mr. COOPER of Texas. 
HAUGEN with Mr. Goon. 

MORRELL with Mr. Jackson of Kansas, 


FEES 


"TOMPKINS with Mr. Lewis of Georgia, 
Bascooxk with Mr. MCANDREWS. 
TONGUE with Mr. WIrLLIams of Illinois, 
Tuomas of Iowa with Mr. VANDIVER. 
WX. ALDEN SMITH with Mr. WHITE. 
Surru of Iowa with Mr. SWANSON. 
SHELDEN with Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
PrINcE with Mr. PUGSLEY. 
PEARRE with Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. 
RUMPLE with Mr. NEWLANDS. 
Mupp with Mr. NEVILLE, 
MARTIN with Mr. MUTCHLER. 
LITTAVER with Mr. MAHONEY, > 
HULL with Mr. KEHOE. 
LACEY with Mr. LATIMER. 
MARSHALL with Mr. MCLAIN. 
LAWRENCE with Mr. MCDERMOTT, 
TOMPKINS with Mr. CREAMER. 
Knox with Mr. LASSITER, 
HvuGueEs with Mr. HOWARD. 
HowELL with Mr. HOOKER, 
HEPBURN with Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
HEDGE with Mr. GORDON. 
GREENE of Massachusetts with Mr. GLENN, 
GARDNER of New Jersey with Mr. Fox. 
DRISCOLL with Mr. Foster of Illinois. 
DarRaGH with Mr. FLOOD. 
CUSHMAN with Mr. ELLIOTT, 
Cor.iss with Mr. FEELY. 
. COOPER of Wisconsin with Mr, COONEY. 
. CALDERHEAD with Mr. BUTLER of Missouri. 
. BLACKBURN with Mr. BROUSSARD, 
. BALL of Delaware with Mr. BANKHEAD. 
On this vote: 
Mr. Henry of Connecticut with Mr. Henry of Mississippi. 
Mr. Conner with Mr. BELMONT. 
Mr. FowLER with Mr. BELL. 
Mr. Mercer with Mr. Rogtnson of Nebraska. 
Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. NapHEN, until the 12th. 
hae BUTLER of Pennsylvania with Mr. RHEA of Virginia, until 
EEKS with Mr. SHEPPARD, for two weeks. 
Me, BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I voted ‘‘ aye“ on this question. 
I observe I am paired with the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. TAYLER. 
I therefore desire to withdraw my vote and be recorded present.“ 
The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be and read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. RAY of New York, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


jj 


Mr. CLAYTON. I ask that there be general leave to print for 
five days on the amendment to the bankruptcy law. 
Ae AY of New York. I have no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro 8 Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Ala 


Mr. SHERMAN. It is understood that the speeches shall re- 
late to the subject? 
The SP. ro tempore. The request was for leave to 


print speeches on the bankruptcy law. 
There was no objection an Teas was granted. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amendments 
bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 10299. An act pi yeaa the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad 
Company to sell or lease its railroad property and franchises, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 11725. An act to amend section 4139 and section 4314 of 
the Revised Statutes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2769) 
to fix the fees of United States marshals in the Indian Territory, 
and for other p 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 14411. Anact to regulate commutation for good conduct 
for United States prisoners. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed joint 
resolution of the following title; in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. R. 113. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to 
furnish condemned cannon for a monument to the soldiers of 
Worcester Coun acre f Mass., who served in the war for the 1 
to be surmoun by an equestrian statue of the late Maj. Gen 
Charles Devens, United States Volunteers. 

UNITED STATES COURTS IN GEORGIA. 


Mr. RAY of New York. Icallupthe bill which Isend tothe desk. 

The bill (H. R. 12205) to provide for eo and district courts 
of the United States at Valdosta, Ga., and to transfer certain 
counties from the northern to the southern district in said State, 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc. i Seed the southwestern —— of the southern judicial 
district of ‘Is he e to be 888 of the counties of 
Baker, 8 —.— ag oun — Gaman, Con . Colquit 
Dougherty, Echols, Irw. wndes, Mitchell, Thomas, Ware, and 
the southern Stat of pe — — of the counties of Early 
the northern district of hich are hereby a 


a and made a partof sail southwestern hack aie: 


ttached to said 
western division of sald southern dis- 


southern tof Georgia bə held at Valdosta, in said State, on the 
second ys in June and December in each year: and it shall be the duty 
of the clerk, and officers of the sou: 


marshal, other rn judicial district to 
attend said terms of said court and perform all the duties pertaining to their 

positiona, and no additional clerk or marshal shall be appointed in said dis- 
If, in the opinion of the court, it shall become necessary, a deputy 

clerk may, be appo ted. 

SEC. 3. That all suits not of a local nature in the circuit and district courts 
7 a le defendant, inhabitant of said State, must be brought in the 
vision of the — where he resides; but if there are two or more de- 
fendants erent t sui 


od with as if this act had not 


ts, and recognizances polation © 3 p 
shall be considered as belonging to the term of thecourt in — — 
division of said district in the same manner and with like effect as if they had 
been issued or taken in reference thereto ori v. 

Sec, 6. That in all cases of removal of suits from the courts of the State of 

Georgia to the courts of the United States in the southern district of Geor; 
such removal shall be to the United States courtsin the division in — 7 
county is situated from which the removal is made, and the time within 
which the removal shall be perfected, in so far as it refers to or is regulated 
by the terms of the United 8 States courts, shall be deemed to refer to the 
terms € the 8 States courts in such division. 

Sec. 7. — —— and pne jurors summoned for service in each di- 
vision shail b. rd residents of such division. mesne and final process, sub- 
ject to the provision hereinbefore contained, issued in either of said divisions, 
magbe be served or executed in either or all of said divisions, 

A U 5 That this act shall be in force from and after the Ist day of Janu- 


wa tod 9. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 
The amendments reported by the Committee on the Judiciary 
were read and agreed to, as follows: 


Add at the close of section 2, on page 2, the following £ prorina, to wit: 
“ Provided, however, Thatsuitableroomsand accommodations are furnished 
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V expense to the Government ot the United 


a in line sectio: the f 
Mr Pee i pr pigat er yr P — paga S, n 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, if it be in order, I desire 
to offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend H. R. 12205 by striking out all of section 1 after the enacting clause, 


e with line 2, and substitute therefor the foll 7 
4 t the southwestern division of the southern ju district of Geor- 
pais hereby established, to be com: of the counties of Berrien, Brooks, 
l urch, Coffee, 8 Decatur, Echo! , Lowndes, Mitchell, 
the southern district o H 


and Worth o a 

Amend — San by striking out the words and to er certain coun- 
ties from the northern to the southern district in said State.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; andit was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. RAY of New York, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


CONTROL AND MANAGEMENT OF PENITENTIARIES, 


Mr. RAY of of New York. I call up the bill (H. R. 14410) to 
ide for the control and management of United States peni- 
tiaries, and for other purposes. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the control and ement of all United States 
pone es be, and hereby are, vested in the FF 
e 


ave power to appoint all officers and employees n. for 
of said penitentiaries, and for the safe-kee cure, protection, and disci- 
have authority to promul- 


pline of ne confined therein. He shall a 
gate auch rules for the government of the officers and employees of said 
penitentiaries, and prisoners therein confined, as he may deem proper and 


necessary. 

Src. 2. That persons convicted of crimes against the laws of the United 
States and sentenced to imprisonment in a penitentiary may be confined in 
any one of said United States penitentiaries on the designation thereof by 
the Attorney-General. Nothing in this act is intended to interfere with ex- 
isting legislation relative to the confinement of persons convicted by courts- 
Ware and sentenced to terms of imprisonment in a tiary. The 
Attorney-General may, in his discretion, transfer to any one of said United 
States penitentiaries from prisons or tentiaries in any State or Territory 
persons undergoing sentence of imprisonment imposed by the United States 


co 

SEC. 8. That the transportation of persons convicted of crimes against the 
laws of the United States in any State, District, or Territory, and sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment in a United States penitentiary, and their delivery 
to the warden or keeper thereof, shall be by the marshal of the State, Dis- 
trict, or Territory where such convictions een’ oceur: Provided, t such 

tion and delivery from the District of Columbia, if any. shall be b; 
f the jail of that District; that the actual expenses of suc 
the jail in the District of Columbia, including 
tion and subsistence, hire, „ and subsistence of guards, and 
transportation and subsistence of the convict or convicts, be paid, on the 
val of the ae ee out of the proper funds. 

Bro. 4. That convicts in said United States penitentiaries may be or 
in the manufacture of articles and the production of supplies for said peni- 
tentiaries, and in the manufacture of supplies for the Government, and in the 
care and cultivation of the prison ands and farms, the construction and 

ani and wood work connected 


r T pors. 

Boo. p That every prisoner when discharged from said United States pen- 
itentiaries shall be furnished by the warden or 5 transportation to 
the of his conviction or place of his bona fide residence in the United 
Sta imprisonment shall have been for six months or 


and if the term of his 
more he shall also be furnished by the warden or keeper with suitable cloth- 


gton, ons 
the case of insane United States prisoners confined in State or Perritorial 


Sec. T. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repeal 

The following amendments reported by the committee were 
read and to: 

Before the words “bona fide residence” in section 5, page 8, line 12, insert 
the word “his.” 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. RAY of New York, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was, laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, ae PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 640) to extend the 
provisions, limitations, and benefits of an act entitled “An act 
granting pensions to the survivors of the Indian wars of 1832 to 
1842, inclusive, known as the Black Hawk war, Creek war, Cher- 
okee disturbances, and the Seminole war,” approved July 27, 1892. 

The message also announced that the Senate had di to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
5269) to provide a commission to secure plans and designs for a 
monument or memorial to the memory of Abraham Lincoln, late 
President of the United States, had asked a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 


had appointed Mr. WETMORE, Mr. HANSBROUGH, and Mr. VEST 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1 an increase of pension to Elizabeth A. Turner, 
had asked a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. GALLINGER, 
Mr. PRITOHARD, and Mr. TALIAFERRO as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


PUNISHMENT OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS. 


Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
7206) providing for the punishment of United States prisoners for 
crimes committed while confined in State penal institutions. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


prisoner shall be turned over to the i prapor State authorities for ar nae z 
e e, 


tenceof 
— ee authorities in order that he may serve out the judgment of the 
Sec. 2. That all laws in conflict with the provisions of this act are hereby 
repealed, and this act shall take effect from and after its passage, 


The amendment reported by the committee was read, as follows: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause andinsert the following: 


That whenever any prisoner confined in any State prison or reformato 
within a State, under and by virtue of a sentence of any court of the Uni 
States to imprisonment for a term less than life. committed or shall com- 
mit any crime 1 the laws of any State of the United States the punish- 
ment for which by the laws of such State is death or imprisonment in the 
State prison, and such prisoner has been or shall be indi 
be turned over to the proper State authorities for trial on the req 
the goren of such by satisfactory proof of the facts 
and desi, is desired, in 
case su 


y 
the State court, and the —— imposed thereby is either death or impris- 
onment for life, he may po É = 
State authorities. If such the 
pe ty by said Sta or imprisonment for 
ife, he-shall be immediately remanded by the State court to the prison or 
reformatory whence obtai there to serve out the sentence of the United 
States court less the diminution of time hereinafter provided, after which 
= 9 8 to the State authorities to answer the judgment of 
e court. 
The officers of the State naring the custody of such 8 shall deliver 
and surrender him at the place o — 7 8 
or That in no 


case shall a prisone: 

official, State court, or any judge or justice thereof: Provided further, That 
no act com be construed as an absolute surrender of 
the custody of such prisoner by the authorities of the United States, but the 
actual custody of the United States may be immediatel 

whenever the pur of this act are accomplished: 

in case a 1 such prisoner 

the State or of the United States in the exercise o eee owen and jurisdic- 


thority and ficials of th “a 
au a roper o! e 
ther, > pAn shall be surre 


ur- 


States in case of his acquittal m, or sentence on conviction to any pun- 
and has also provided. by 


less than death or imp: t for life, 
law that no such prisoner so surrendered shall be admitted to bail by any 
rS of the State or any judge or justice thereof or any other official of the 


tate. : 
Sxc.2. That whenevera prisoner heretofore or hereafter convicted and sen- 
tenced to im: mment for a crime heretofore committed is surrendered to 
the authorities of a State under the provisions of this act for trial under the 
State laws the time d which he is held in custody by the State authori- 
ties shall be deemed and count as part of the term of im: mment im- 
pa by the United States court, and the term of his actual imprisonment 
h State prison or reformatory, as the case may be, shall be diminished 

ys ut any person hereafter convicted and 3 for the 

ion 


co any crime hereafter committed shall be held and imprisoned 
for the full term imposed by the court of the United Sta without deduc- 
tion or diminution of time on account of being surrende to and held in 


custody by a State court under and pursuant to the provisions of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I assume that this bill is all right, but I 
should like to hear some explanation of it. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I will gladly explain 
the matter, and I can do so in two minutes. 

While the substitute just read is quite long, it was made nec- 
essary by the conditions. A prisoner convicted under United 
States law is generally confined in a State prison. At present 
there is no method by which such a prisoner can be taken from 
the authorities of the United States while so confined and tried 
for an offense committed against the State. Now, it happened 
down in Kentucky that a United States prisoner serving an im- 

risonment for a few years in a State institution murdered his 
r. 

ere is no way by which he can be tried and convicted of that 

murder. We wo haye to wait eight or ten years, and then 

the witnesses might be dead. Now, it is proposed to have some 

special legislation covering such cases. I went to work and drew 

a bill, and submitted it to some of the best lawyers in the House, 
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to cover such cases, which would permit the taking from these 
State institutions, convicted and confined under jurisdiction of 


the United States, a prisoner and his trial where he commits a 
greater offense. Such a bill needs careful provisions, you see, to 
prevent escape; it needs careful provisions as to confinement and 
return and custody and what shall be done with him after he is 
tried by the State and convicted or acquitted. Of course, we pro- 
vide that if the punishment prescri by the State is death, then 
the State takes his life. If the punishment is imprisonment for 
life, the State may keep him; but if it is for any less time, then 
we provide he shall be returned to the United States to serve out 
his sentence, and then the United States shall turn him over to 
the State. It is a very carefully prepared bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, read 
the third time. and passed. 

On motion of Mr. RAY of New York, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE AT EVENING SESSION, 


The SPEAKER. At this stage the Chair takes occasion to state 
that he appoints Mr. OLMSTED, of Pennsylvania, to preside during 
the evening session. 


COURT OF APPEALS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
14892) relating to jurisdiction on appeals in the court of appeals 
of the District of Columbia, and transcripts on appeals in said 
court, and to quiet title to public lands, which I ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction on appeal from the final decision or 
order of the Secretary of the Interior in all cases rejecting an application for 
a patent to land claimed under any of the land laws of the United States is 
1 given to and vested in the court of a Is of the District of Colum- 
bia. Appeal to such court shall lie whether the rejected application for pat- 
ent be ex parte or whether such rejection be the final d 


on or order of and 
in the Interior Department made 


in a contest for a rage to land between 


opposing parties claiming the same land: Provided, t nothing in this act 
all be construed to give the right of appeal when a patent to the land in 


question has in fact issued to any party. 

Sec. 2. That the transcript on appeal shall consist of the application for 
the 3 if ex parte, and the proof made in support of the 8 in 
the Interior. rtment, which transcript shall be certified to 


ment rejecting an application for patent by either ty in a case of contest 
k es — e then the transcript shall be 


e right to print and file in the Acpatnee court, 
within thirty 3 — after such service of appellant's transcript on him, or within 
y 


to be necessary to fully present 
No appeal shall z 


this act from any decision made prior to uary 1, 1902. 
SEC. 3. That when an a is taken to the court of a; of the District 
of Columbia as hereinbefore 3 the appellant sha. ve notice thereof 
ior, and shall also file in the office of the clerk of 


to the Secretary of the Inter: 
f thi 


peals, within thirty days, his reasons of appeal sufficiently set 


, if he so elects, furnish the court with the grounds of decision 
fully set forth in writing and touching all the points involved by the reasons 


of appeal. 

Bee. 5. That the court shall hear and determine such appeal and revise the 
decision appealed from at such early and convenient time as the court may 
appoint, and the revision shall be confined to the points set forth in the rea- 
sons for a l: and the court shall also have jurisdiction on such appeal to 
adju the rights of the parties to a patent, and to apportion the costs of 
ap between the parties as to the said court seems just; and after hearing 
and deciding the case the court shall return to the Secretary of the Interior 
a certificate of its proceedings and decision, which shall be entered of record 
in the office of the — of the Interior, and shall govern the further 
proceedings in the case. If the court, on such sppeal, shall adjudge that the 
appellant upon the record as presented is entitled to tent, the Secretary 
of. the Interior shall issue such patent on the appellant filing in the office of 
the Secretary of the Interior a copy of the adjudication and otherwise com- 
plying with the requirements of law: Provided always, That an appeal shall 
ie from the court of appeals of the District of Columbia to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Src. 6. That any person claiming title. either legal or equitable, by com- 

liance with any law of the Uni States for of the public domain, 
fo any public lands the record title of which is in the United States, which 
the Land Department refuses to recognize, may institute > sige the United 
States in the Court of Claims, and prosecute to final decision, ay suit that 
may be necessary to settle the same: Provided, That no such suit shall be 
brought for causes now existing, where the final decision of the Land De- 
partment was made prior to January 1, 1902, at any time after the expiration 
of six months after the of this nor, for causes hereafter arising, 
after six months from the final decision of the Land 8 upon suc 
oaoa ann suits hereunder not brought within such e shall be forever 


yred, 
SEC. 7. Tbat all such suits shall be by petition in the nature of a bill in 


equity, and shall be conducted and determined in all respects, except as 


herein otherwise provided, according to the rules and 

practice, and jurisprudence in the courts of the Uni 
urpose of this act the Court of Claims is 
on and powers exercised by courts of 

to pive te ef in any suit which may be 


rinciples of equity, 
States; and for 2 
hereby invested with the jurisdic- 
ay so far asit may be necessary 
instituted under the provisions of 


ent or decree shall operae as a supersedeas 
and judgment of the Supreme Court thereon. 
The committee amendments were read, as follows: 

Strike out sections 6, 7, 8, and 9. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. RAY of New York, a motion to reconsider 
the last yote was laid on the table. 


FEES OF JURORS IN UNITED STATES COURTS, 


Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the bill 
(S. 4769) to fix the fees of jurors in the United States courts, 
which I will ask the Clerk to read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the passage of this act the per diem 
y of each juror, grand or petit, in any court of the United States shall be 
Bx day instead of $2 a day, as now provided by law. 


oe oe The question is on the third reading of the 
na i 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. RAY of New York, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


SOCIETY OF THE ARMY OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA, 


Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the bill 
(H. R. 11656) to incorporate the Society of the Army of Santiago 
de Cuba, which I will ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That William R. Shafter, J. Ford Kent, and John C. 
Bates, of the United States Army; G. Creighton Webb, of New York, in the 
State of New York; Lyman W. V. Kennon, Charles Morton, Samuel B. M. 
Young, Samuel 8. Sumner, Wallace F. Sendo. pmpa Wheeler, Adna R. 

ee, Alfred C. Sharpe, Philip Reade, and James T. Kerr, of the United 
States Army; John Jacob Astor, of New York, in the State of New York; 
Hamilton $. Hawkins, of the United States Army; Adelbert Ames, of Low- 
ell, in the State of Massachusetts; Chambers McKibbin and Eugene D. Dim- 
mick, of the United States Army; and Charles Dick, of Akron, in the State 
of Ohio, officers and members of the council of The Society of the Army of 
Santiago de Cuba, and their associates and successors, be, and they are 
1 and made a body politic and incorporate in the District 
of Columbia by the name of The Society of the Army of Santiago de Cuba,” 
for patriotic, historical, and educational purposes, to record the history and 
conserve the memory of events of thecampaign which resulted in the surren- 
der on the 17th day of July, 1898, of the Spanish army, the city of Santiago 
de Cuba, and the military province to which it pertained; and by that name 
it may sue and be sued, plead and be impl in any court of law or 
uity, and may haye and use a common seal and change the same at 
pleasure. 

Sec. 2. That the said corporation shall have the power to take and hold 

personal estate and such real estate, to the amount of ,000, as shall be 


necessary and prope for the promotion of the purposes of said corporation, 
which shall not be divided among the members of said corporation, but 
descend to their successors for the promotion of the obj aforesaid. 


Sec. 3. That said corporaton 1 have a constitution and regulations or 
by-laws, and shall have the power to amend the same at pleasure: Provided, 

at such constitution and re; tions or by-laws do not conflict with the 
laws of the United States or of any State. 

SEC. 4. That said corporation may hold its meetings in such places as said 
incorporators or their successors shall determine, and shall report to the 
Congress, through the Secretary of War, such portions of its meetings and 
transactions as its officers shall deem to be of general public interest. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


On page 2, line 8, after the word “campaign,” insert the words “of the 
Army and Navy of the United States.” 
a page 3, after the word “determine,” in line 5, strike out all of line 5, 6, 
nd 7. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. eae 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. RAY of New York, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL COMMISSIONERS AND CONSTABLES IN THE INDIAN 
TERRITORY. 


Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
14928) for the appointment of five additional United States com- 
missioners and five additional constables in the Indian Territory, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That tho jadge of the United States court of the west 
ern district in the Indian Territory is hereby authorized and empowered to 
appoint three additional United States commissioners for said district, who 
shall have their headquartersestablished and be located at Sapulpa, Wagoner. 
and Okmulgee, in the Creek Nation; and the judge of the northern trict 
of the Indian Territory is hereby authorized and empowered to appoint two 
additional United States commissioners, who shall have their h uarters 
established and be located at ‘or Creek and Nowata, in the Cherokee Na- 
tion. Said commissioners shall hold office for four years from the date of 
their appointment and until their successors are appointed and qualified. 
Said commissioners shall have the same qualifications, duties, powers, and 

mrisdiction, and shall receive the same compensation as are now provided 

y law for other United States commissioners in the Indian Territory. The 
judge of said district shall, by order of court, fix the metes and bounds of 
tach of the commissioner's ricts for_ said judicial district, and he shall 
also fix the times when and the places where each of said commissioners in 
said district shall hold his regular terms of court. 

Su. 2. That all cases pending in commissioners’ courts at the time of the 

and approval of an act entitled An act making appropriations for 

the current and contingent expenses of the Indian tment and for 

fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year 

ending June 30, 1903, and for other purposes,” shall be transferred to the com- 

oner’s court herein provided for nearest the residence of the defendant, 

which shall have the same jurisdiction and shall try the same as if originally 
brought in that court. 

SEC. 3. That the judge of the western district in the Indian 8 
hereby authorized and empowered to appoint a constable for each of the 
three commissioners herein provided for in the western district of said Ter- 
ritory; and the judge of the northern district of the Indian 5 is 
hereby authorized and empowered to appoint a constable for each of the two 
co! ioners herein provided for in the northern district of said Territory, 
each of which constables shall hold office for a term of four years from the 
time of his i eng oa and until his successor is appoin and qualified. 
The qualifications, duties, and powers, and the compensation of said consta- 
bles shall be the same as that now provided by law for other constables in 
the Indian Territory. 

Sec. 4. That all persons now residing in the western judicial district who 
have heretofore been bs Estep and commissioned notaries public in the 
Indian Territory, and whose terms of office have not yet expired, are hereb: 
empowered and authorized to continue to act assuch notaries public until 
the expiration of the term for which each was appointed. 

| That this act shall take effect from and after its passage and 
approval. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, Iam inclined to think 
that we ought to have unanimous consent to consider that bill in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. While I do not think 
there will be any objection to this, still it does make in a way a 
charge on the Treasury, because it creates these new officers in 
the Indian Territory. k : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the special order al- 
lows the gentleman to bring it up in the House. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Very well. All I desire to say to the 
House is that this matter was submitted to a subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee, of which Mr. WARNER, of Illinois, was 
chairman. Careful consideration was given to the necessity of 
these officers. The subcommittee made investigations and were 
satisfied that these new additional officers should be given. 
Every member of the committee was of that opinion. The report 
was unanimous. f 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana? 8 

Mr. CLAYTON, Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. RAY of New York. I yield. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from New York 
yield? : 

Mr. RAY of New York. I yield to my colleague [Mr. CLAY- 


TON]. 

N, CLAYTON. I simply want to add to the statement made 
by the gentleman from New York the further statement that I 
have had several letters from different people—business men, 
merchants, and lawyers in the Indian Territory—saying that the 
passage of this measure is essential and in the interest of public 
justice. I indorse the statement of the gentleman that this 
measure has received the unanimous approval of the Committee 
on the 9 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 


from Iowa hat LACEY]. 
The SP. . How much time does the gentleman yield? 


XXXV—436 


Mr. RAY of New York. Whatever time the gentleman needs. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacey] is 
recognized. 


d 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I simply want to say that frequent 
requests for the passage of a bill of this kind have come to various 
members of the Committee on Indian Affairs; but as that com- 
mittee has no jurisdiction of the goora, of course it could not 
ak any action. The necessity for the bill, however, is very 
evident. 

Mr. RAY of New York. You do not question the necessity? 

Mr. LACEY. Oh, no; I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. RAY of New York. Certainly; five minutes, or such time 
as the gentleman desires. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I shall not inter- 
pose any objection to the passage of this bill, because any legis- 
lation for these benighted people of the Indian Territory is like a 
breath of fresh air in a charnel house. I ask this opportunity to 
present to the House again the state of anarchy that prevails in 
the Indian Territory. One hundred thousand school children 
there are neglected by Congress in our failure to pass some law 
providing for their education. At present there is an absence of 
all law on the subject outside of towns. 

The insane of the Indian Territory are transported to the asylum 
across the Potomac River here because there is no law providing 
for their care or for the security of the people who might be in- 
jured by reason of their violence. 

Only three days ago a representative of the Indian Territory in 
the city of Washington was asked by the authorities there to 
consult the various departments of the United States Govern- 
ment to see if some means could be provided for the care ofa 
violent insane man. The result of the inquiry and effort was 
that no law could be found to cover the case, and he was ad- 
vised by the very authorities who should provide or recommend 
legislation that the insane man had better be shipped to some 
sister State and there be cared for. Twenty-five of those insane 
from the Indian Territory are to-day at St. Elizabeth’s, the only 
place where they can be cared for and protected. 

Three hundred thousand people of the Indian Territory have 
no law for their government to-day. No law for schools, for 
institutions, for highways and bridges. Congress has denied 
to these 1 og the legislation necessary for their proper govern- 
ment. Llonly desire to emphasize this fact, thinking that per- 
haps at some time we may secure the remedy which has been so 
long desired by these people and legislation that American citi- 
zens surely deserve. ; 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from New York 
will yield for a moment, I desire to ask him a question. If I re- 
member correctly, constables in the Indian Territory have no 
power to appoint deputies. That being true, I would suggest 
whether it would not be wise to give them the power to appoint 
at least one deputy with the approval of the j doe 

Mr. RAY of New York. It would not be wise to do that here 
without consideration. If that is a matter of wisdom and the 
gentleman will present it to the Judiciary Committee, we will 
consider it carefully, but to do such a thing here in the haste of 
legislation would be unwise. 

r. LANHAM, It can be considered in the Senate on an 
amendment. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Yes; as my colleague suggests, it can 
be offered as an amendment to the bill in the Senate. 

Mr. LITTLE. I have no objection to the pending bill. I have 
no doubt it ought to be passed, but there ought to be some other 
provisions. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Such matters ought not to be acted 
on hastily without consideration in the committee. 

The bill was ordered toa third reading; and was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. RAY of New York, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


SUPPRESSION OF TRAIN ROBBERIES. 


Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I call up House bill 
11412, for the suppression of train robberies in the Territories of 
the United States and other places, and for other purposes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any person who within any State or Territory of 
the United States, or other place subject to the furisdistion thereof, obetracts 
or derails or makes an assault upon any railroad train, railroad cars, or rail- 
road locomotive o ting within such State, Territory, or place, and upon 
which the United States mail is carried or which is ged in interstate 
commerce, for the purpose and with the intent to commit murder, robbery, 
or any other felony, upon said cars, or locomotive, or upon or against 
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an n or persons lawfully on said train, or cars, or locomotive, shall be 
anho ae fo. ws: If the death of such person ls effected ov hereby 
suffer death; shall 


years. 
SEC. 3. That any person who aids, abets, or incites another to commit 
either of the offenses mentioned in sections I or 2 of this act shall be deemed 


a arapa offender. 

SY. 4. That upon the trial of a with the violation of this 
act it shall not be pap rw a prove, nor shall it be deemed material to a 
conviction, that the defendant or defendants intended to effect the death of 
or to rob or commit a felony u or be aa any — er but it 
shall be deemed sufficient ithe prow to the sai m aoig Apa 
as a result of such unlawful act some person or had been a 
robbed, or injured, as the case may be, or that such act wascommitted with 
the design to commit any crime. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 


On page 1, line 5, after “an,” insert “unlawful.” 
On page 1, lines 7 and 8, strike out “and upon which the United States mail 
or. * 


On 1, Une 9, strike out “for the purpose and“ and insert in lieu 
tnereot tho o following: “or which is operating within a Territory of the 


On: page 4; Seem: Hines 10 11, and 1% setko ouf the following: said 
cars, or locomo or upon or against any or persons lawfull 
on said — or cars. „ and insert in lieu thereof the follow. 


ing: or who with such intent makes an unlawful assault upon any person 


„Une 13, 
The section will then read as follows: 
2 person who within any State or Terri of the United Sta 
. jurisdiction . or 3 
road train, railroad cars, or 
hin such State, Terri or place, which is engaged 
in interstate commerce, or whichis pec wi a district or Territory of 
os eae t murder, ohn ra or any other 
3 hi su nt makes an unlawful assault an rson 
— E enok train, cars, or locomotive, shall be 5 come IE 
the death of any person is effected or thereby caused, 
suffer death; if death is not caused, he shall be imprisoned not less than five 
nor more than twenty years.” 
Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker 
Mr. RAY of New York. How much time does the gentleman 


want? 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I would like to have considerable 
time on this bill. This is a very important bill. 

Mr. RAY of New York. We have onlya few minutes remain- 


fr. SMITH of Kentucky. This bill is too important to be 
rushed through in that time, and I hope it will not be insisted 


upon. 

Ptr, RAY of New York. I will take but two minutes to ex- 
lain the bill, and then I will yield to the gentleman from Ken- 
. five minutes, and then I shall be in to call for a vote. 
Now, this bill involves just this, nothing more and nothing less: 
This country of ours, in some sections, has been infested for years 
with train robbers, who have carried on their operations some- 
what in the Territories and to a very large extent in the sparsely 
ted States, or in those sparsely populated on the fron- 
tier. The States have so little real interest in this class of crim- 
inals where the crime has been committed away from civilization 
that if they have acted at all it has been after a reward has been 
offered by the United States or x the suffering railroad or ex- 
press company for the capture of these robbers. In the mean- 
time the criminals have disappeared, and if no reward has been 
offered then the State has done nothing; and as the United States 
has been powerless to do anything, no effort has been made to 

capture these train robbers. 
ow, if we can add to the power of the States the power of the 
General Government the two will act torera in the suppression 
of these train robberies, and where the offense is committed so far 
from real civilization that the State does not feel like taking hold 
of it the United States Government will take hold of it, and we 


will be sure to wipe out this business of robbing and holding up | G 


trains. Now, what is the objection to it, gen en? The sole 


Mr. RAY of New York. I move the previous question on the 
bill and amendments to its final passage. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes a to have it. 

Mr. Y of New York. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 65; noes 55, 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky, Tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will 1 om as tellers the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ray] and the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky yee SMITH]. 

Te ouse again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 72, 
noes 52, 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I make the point that no quorum 
has voted. 


Th s 

Mr. RAY of New York. I demand the yeas and nays, 

Mr. PAYNE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. e Chair understands that the gentleman 
from Texas moves that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. PAYNE. A parliamentary inquiry. Under the rule that 
was adopted last night if this motion to adjourn is adopted, still 
we can have an ee session, the rule providing that the even- 
a are shall be at 8 o’clock this evening. 

. LANHAM. Then I change my motion and move that the 
House take a recess 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is the better form, 
although the rule provides for an evening session to commence at 
8o’clock. If the gentleman from Kentucky would withdraw his 
point of no ponu there can be no objection made to that. 

Mr. san of Kentucky. I withdraw the point for that pur- 


pose senp y. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves that the 
House take a recess until 8 o’clock. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Mr. Speaker, what becomes of my 
demand for the yeas and nays? 

The SPEAKER. That will take care of itself. [Laughter.] 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


P. Maxwell; 

. 6402. An act granting a pension to J. Adams; 

. R. 292. An act granting a pension to Henrietta Gottweis; 

. 8781. An act granting a pension to Mary E. Holbrook; 
7986. An act granting a pension to Clara C. Hawks; 

. 6186. An act granting a pension to Carrie B. Farnham; 

. 7358. An act granting a pension to Nancy M. Williams; 
. 5828. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
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. 2192. An act granting an increase of pension to Benja- 
2. . ͤ ᷣ K 
i 5145. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
6414. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
A . An act granting an increase of pension to Richard 


. Watkins; 
H. R. 6890. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 


a 
a 


2 


mM 
Hip 
a 


4 
H 


Q 
H 


- Scroggs; g > : ` 
H. R. 5146. An act granting an increase of pension to Florian 


and only objection comes from our friends on the other side, who | V. Sims 


. are stic for State rights. They contend we are in a 

wer that belongs to the State and conferring it on the Federal 

ernment. In other words, that the Federal Government has 

no right and should not exercise the right to enact a law against 

murder and robbery upon an interstate train or a train carrying 
the mails. 

The SPEAKER. The two minutes of the gentleman have ex- 


Mr. RAY of New York. There is the objection. Now I yield 


five minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky. 
Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recog- 
nized in my own right. 


The SPEAKER. That can not be done while the gentleman 
from New York has the floor. He is entitled to one hour. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Then I will let the gentleman get 
through, and then I will ask to be recognized. 8 


at: R. 3677. An act granting an increase of pension to James F. 
ray: 
HR. 3263. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
ey; 
H. R. 6991. An act granting an increase of pension to Esek B. 


H. R. 8770. An act granting a pension to James E. Ds 
H. R. 5018. An act granting an increase of pension to Jo 


H. R. 5550. An act for the relief of W. C. Taylor; 
H. R. 7882. An act granting an increase of pension to John H. 
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H. R. 3262. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
T. Bruck; and 
H. R. 7906. An act granting a pension to Martha G. Young. 


ENROLLED BILES PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


— WACHTER also, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
that they had presented this day to the President of ‘the 

Darta Sta Sta 5 his approval bills of the following titles 
e ta R. 7678 An act granting an increase of pension to Franklin 


R. R. 8704. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry I. 


ith; 

H. R. 12828. An act granting a pension to Mary E. Culver; 
H. R. 12420. An act granting a pension to Wesley Brummett; 
H. R. 12865. An act regulating the use of telephone wires in 

the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 13278. An act granting an increase of pension to Levi H. 


R. 
R. 
R. 
Collins; 
H. R. 4103. An act granting a pension to William C. Hickox; 
H. R. 10545. =o act granting an increase of pension to Solomon 


Pu R. 9834. An 
5 act to prohibit the passage of 
special or local laws in the Territories, to limit the Territorial in- 
ebtedness, and for other purposes. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their appro- 
priate committees as indicated below: 

S. 6008. An act granting an increase of pension to David Vick- 
ers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5901. An act granting an increase of pension to Orange 
Sells—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

S. 5758. An act granting an increase of pension to David Ham— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5747. An act granting an increase of pension to James E. 
Bader—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5660. An act granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Berry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5659. An act granting an increase of pension to Melinda 
Heard—to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 5481. An act granting a pension to Daniel Dougherty—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5076. An act granting an increase of pension to Katharine 
W. Clarke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 4957. An act granting an increase of pension to Stiles L. 
Acee—to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 4827. An act granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Stott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 4811. An act granting an increase of e paoia to John W. 
Dick—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

S. 4454. An act granting an increase of pension to John D. Sul- 
livan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 4251. An act granting an increase of pension to William C. 
Banta—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 4211. An act granting an increase of pension to Asa Worden— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 4121. An act granting a pension to Elizabeth Jacobs—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 3715. An act ting an increase of pension to Henry Wea- 
ver—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 3644. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Mealey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 3365. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza M. 
Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions; 

S. 3315. An act granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Bradshaw—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions; 

S. 3238. An act granting a pension to Martha Elizabeth Hench— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions; 

S. 2545. An act granting a pension to William Johnston—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions; 

S. 2308. An act granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Lessig—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions; 

§. 2283. An act granting an increase of pension to William F. 
Angevine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions; and 

S. 1666. An act granting an increase of pension to Rufus V. 
Lee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. HEATWOLE obtained an extension 
of hs leave of absence for one week, on account of sickness. 

The motion to take a recess was then a to. 

And according! 4 5 o'clock p. m.) House was declared 
to be in recess until 8 o'clock this evening. 


AFTER THE RECESS. 


expired, the House resumed its session, with 
M. 0 8 r pro tempore. in the chair. 
The SPEAKER pro 9 Under the special order this 
evening's session is dev exclusively to the consideration of 
bills reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


SALE OF SITES FOR MANUFACTURING PLANTS, ETC., IN INDIAN 
TERRITORY. 


Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. Speaker, I first call up the bill 5 5718 
Providing for the sale of sites for manufacturing or ind 
plants in the Indian Territory. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete. That the chief executive officer of any one of the Five 
vilized Tribes i the Sec- 


operation of a 3 r industrial plant which will tend to — 
age the cultivation of the — held . the tribe or its members, or which 
a —— shali be paid tothe Secretary of th the Interior - 

2 e e e 

and be . ö the United tates to tho. credit of 

the tribe and shall be F 

tion of the tribal 8 Where the lands so sold 

ed and improved by any member of the tribe he shall 
t of provements out of the proceeds of the sale 


the Choctaw or Chickasaw Na 


— 2 the allottee in the manner 
and sub to the r 


DA naiga instead of being made by 
the chief executive officer of the tribe tides 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the report be 
read, as it states what the bill is in as few words as I can state it 


ie Clerk ros read as follows: 
on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 5718) 


ER ERTS „ lants in the 
dian T. yee beg leave to submit the fo! report and recommend 
that said bill do pass without amendment: 


‘he tthe né tho act correctly Gesoribes tex ob which is to promote the 
sale and 2 of additional 3 ties adjoinin or near town 
Bal ie te . the entrance of — industries int th E aot 

en 05 o the Terri 
thus promote its material interests. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have an amend- 


ment which I wish to offer. 4 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On pse after the word “ tribe,” in line 18, insert the following: 

2 lerk of the United States court for the southern district shall 11055 
e ee ‘or the courts at Tisho: and Ada; that in additi 
to the p now provided pests food for holding court in said distri sont 
shall be held at laws regulating the holding of court be 
applicable to Duncan.” 

The SPEAKER pro re. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered oh e arene from Texas. 


The amendment was agreed 

255 biff wa ene e Oe be scan s third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


RATIFICATION OF AGREEMENT WITH KANSAS OR KAW INDIANS OF 
OKLAHOMA, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the bill (H. R 
12597) to ratify and confirm an agreement submitted by the Kan- 
sas or Kaw Indians of Oklahoma, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

the Kansas or Kaw tribe of Indians of Oklahoma Terri 


Whereas tory 
submitted the following agreement to 8 with the request 
that the same be , ratified, and confirmed, to wit: * 
AGREEMENT OF THE KANSAS OR KAW INDIANS OF OKLAHOMA TERRITORY 
AMONG THEMSELVES RELATIVE TO THEIR TRIBAL LANDS AND FUNDS, 
AND eee TO CONGRESS. 
entered into 


has 


and memorial of the Kansas or Kaw In 
of said a indians by Wah-sh 9 
teau, Mitchel or. ilham Hard 5 
duly authorized to represent said tri 
members thereof, at a general council held for the p 
resentatives to enter into this agreement and memariah witness 

SECTION I. Theroliof the Kansas or Kaw tribe ndians, as pee “ae =. 
records of the United States in the office of the tel States Indian hr gine And 
the Osage Indian Angency, Oklahoma Territory, now in charge of said tribe, 
nait existodon the first day of December ae d'ail decendants born between 
December first, 1901, and December ms whose names were 
on said rollon December 


einafter provided. 
8 Kaw tribe of Indians located 
of — — rp except as herein . be divided 

or her share thereof, 


said tribe, giving to each 
in acres, as follows: 
First. There shall be set aside to each member of said tribe, as shown by 
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the roll of membership December 3 and their descendants born be- 


tween that date and December one hundred and sixty (160) acres 
of land for an homestead, which be nontaxable and inalienable for the 
riod of twenty-five years from the first day of Ji 3 except as 
ereinafter provided. Where the members of said tribe have y se- 
lected their and sixty the same are hereb 
confirmed, and the members who have not selected 
do so within thirty days after the ratification of this agree 
member fails to make such selection within said time, then it 
duty of the United States Indian nt in charge of said tribe to make the 
selection for such member or members: Provided, That selections of home- 
steads for minors shall be made by his or her parents, and the selections of 
homesteads for others than minors, who are unable for any reason to make 
their selections, shall be made by the United States Indian nt in charge 
of said tribes: Provided Surther, That in case there are any children born to 
members of said tribe between the ratification of this agreement and the 
first day of December, 1902, selection shall be made for them within thirty 
` 5 ne their birth, and all selections must be made on or before January 
t, 5 

Second. After each member has selected his or her homestead the remain- 
ing lands in Oklahoma Territo: 
provided, shall be divided equally, in acres, among said members, 
each, as nearly as practicable. e same number of acres of 
grazing lands, and the share of each member shall be given to him or 
near as possible to his or her homestead selections. e lands, other than 
the homestead, set aside to each member shall be free from taxation as long 
as the title remains in said member, but in no event to exceed twenty-five 
years, and the same shall not be sold or encumbered in any way before the 
expiration of ten years from the date of the deed to said member, except as 
herein provided and with the ny (ope of the Secretary of the Interior, and 
it shall be his duty to carefully investigate each sale or transaction before he 
approves the same: Provided, That the lands of minors shall enable 
uring their minority: Provided further, That all selections and allotments 
made under this agreement shall conform to existing surveys of said reser- 

vation in tracts of not less than nng A122 acres. 
Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the ted States Indian N the clerk in 

0 


charge of the Kaw subagency, together with a committee of three members 
of the tribe, to be selected jointly by the mt, clerk in c „and the 
council of the tribe, to divide the surplus lands among the members of the 


tribe, in accordance with this agreement. 7 
SEC. 4. In selecting his or her homestead a member shall not be permitted 
to select lands already selected by another member of said tribe, unless such 
other member is in possession of more lands than he and his family are en- 
titled to under this ment; in such case, the member in possession shall 
have the right to make the first selection. 
Src. 5. The Secretary of the Interior shall furnish the head chief of said 


SEC. 6. All deeds shall be approved Ay 6 the 5 the Interior, which 

same chief, shall operate as a 

reling vidual member of all the right, title, and interest 
of the 


members of said tribe as to the rns of possessi: 
steads sball be adjudicated and settled by the United States Indian agent in 
charge of said tribe, subject to the approval of the Commissioner of Indian 


Affairs. 

SEC. 7. There shall be set aside and reserved from selection or allotment 
one hundred and sixty (160) acres of land, including the school and agency 
buildings, to conform to the public survey, which said one hundred and sixty 
(160) acres of land said tribe cedes to the United States, including the im- 
provements; and the United States to maintain a school for the edu- 
cation of children of Indian blood at said place for the period of ten (10) years, 
and as much longer as it deems necessary, the land and improvements to be 
subject to final disposition by Congress. Said land shall be exempt from 
taxation. There shall be reserved from allotment twenty (20) acres of land 
including the present cemetery, to be used as a cemetry, and the same shail 
be exempt from taxation. There shall be reserved from allotment eighty (80) 
acres, including the dwellings now used by agency trader and other buildings 
at said mcy not by the employees of the Government, which said 
) acres shall be set aside as a town site, which shall be surveyed and 


session of any town lot or lots, and has any building and other improvements 
thereon, he shall have the 17 0 to 2 one lot seventy-five (75) feet wide 
by one hundred and sixty 110 ) feet deep, including his or her improvements, 
at; such price as the council of said tribe may fix on the lots, exclusive of im- 
provements: Provided, That the lots unsold shall be exempt from taxation 
as long as the title remains in the tribe. 

Suc. 8. The funds of said tribe, including the one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand dollars ($135,000) due said tribe under the treaty of June 14, 1846 
(see Ninth U. S. S., page 842); the Kansas school fund, amounting to twenty- 
seven thousand „ seventy-four dollars and 9 cents ($27,- 
174.41) (see Ast U. S. S., page 70), and the Kansas general d. amounting 
to twenty-six thousand nine hundred seven repo dollars and eighty-nine 
cents ($26,978.89), derived from the sale of lands in Kansas and all other moneys 
now due, or that may be found to be due said Indians; all money that may 
be received from the sale of their lands in Kansas, the money received from 
the sale of town lots in Oklahoma Territory, as hereinbefore provided, and 
all money found to be due to said tribe on claims against the United Stat 
shall be segregated and placed to the credit of the individual members o 
said Kansas or Kaw tribe of Indians on a basis of a pro rata division noa 
the members of said tribe, as shown by the roll of membership of sai 
tribe, as provided, on the first day of December, 1902, said credits to draw 
interest, as now authorized by law, at the rate of five (5) per centum per 
annum; and the interest that may accrue thereon Il be paid annually to 
the members entitled thereto, except in cases of minors, in which cases the 
interest shall be paid annually to the parent until the child for whom 
the interest is so paid arrives at the of twenty-one (21) years: Provided, 
That if the Commissioner of Indian Affairs becomes satisfied that the inter- 


est and Pre Sen of any minor is being misused or squandered, he may 
withhol e parament of such interest. In case of minors whose parents 
have died the interest shall be paid to the legal ian, as above provided: 
Provided, That the amount placed to the credit (together with the accrued 
interest) of each member of the tribe of the age of tw nty-one (21) years may 
be paid to such member in ten (10) equal payments, one 8 each year: 
Provided further, That if the pecan A the Interior deems it advisable, 
he may pay to any member of said tribe, over the age of Dee years, 
the amount o 8 l] and interest that may be credited to such 
member: Provided further, at the sum ascertained to be due said tribe 
shall be segregated as soon as possible after December 1, 1902: Provided fur- 
ther, That when the children whose shares have been placed to their credit 
shall arrive at the age of twenty-one (21) years, before the expiration of ten 

10) years from the date of the ratification of this agreement, then the share 

ue such member or members may be paid to them at the annual payments 
after they arrive at the ageof twenty-one (21) years in equal amounts, so that 
such share will be fully paid at the expiration of said ten years; and where 
such children arrive at the age of twenty-one (21) years at or after the expi- 
ration of said ten years, then the full amount due such member may be paid 
to them at the next annual 8 after they arrive at the age of twenty- 
one (21) years: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior may with- 
hold any of the 8 provided for in this section if, in his judgment, it 
would be to the best interest of the member entitled tosaid payment to do so: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior shall offer at public sale 
all tracts or poe of the Kansas trust and diminished reserve lands, within 
the State of sas, belonging to said Kansas or Kaw tribe of Indians, for 
which no application has been filed under the provisions of existing laws in 
relation thereto. Such lands shall be offered for sale by advertisement for 
not less than thirty (80) days, in two ne pers in the proper land district, 
one of which shall be published in Morris County, Kansas, and by posting in 
the local land office notice for the same period, and, u the day named in 
such notice, such lands shall be sold for cash to the highest bidder at not less 
than the price fixed by law. 

Sec. 9. That all funds remaining to the credit of or found to be due from 
the United States to any member of said tribe, at his or her death, shall be 
paid to his or her heirs under the laws of the Territory or State in which 
such member resides at the date of his or her death. 

SEC. 10. The Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, at the request 
of any adult member of said tribe, issue a certificate to such member author- 
izing him to sell and convey any or all lands deeded him by reason of this 
agreement, and may pay such member at the next annual payment his or 
her pro rata share of the funds of said tribe, if, upon consideration and ex- 
amination of the request, the said Secre shall find said member to be 
fully competent and capable of managing and caring for his or her individual 
affaire: Provided, That upon the issuance of said certificate, the lands of such 
member, both homes and surplus, shall become subject to taxation, and 
such member shall have the 7 5 to e and d of such property 
the same as any other citizen of the United States, and upon the issuance of 
said certificate and the payment of the funds due him or her such member 
shall be dro; from the rolls of said tribe. 

Sec. II. t the adult heirs of any deceased Kansas or Kaw Indian, 
whose selection has been made or to whom a deed has been issued for his or 
her share of the lands of said tribe in Oklahoma Territory, may selland con- 
vey the lands inherited from such descent; and, if there be both adult and 

or heirs of such inherited lands, then such minors may join in a sale 
thereof by a guardian duly appointed by the proper court of the county in 
which said minor or minors may reside, upon an order of such court made 
upon petition filed by such guardian; all conveyances made under this pro- 

on to be subject to the 5 dean of the Secretary of the Interior, under 
such rules and re; tions as ribe. 

Sr. 12. All claims, of whatever nature, which said Kansas or Kaw tribe 
of Indians may have or claim to ha 
mitted toa commission to be a Yr poe by the Secretary of the Interior 
from the officers or 9 ot $ i 
eration, and settlement; and the Uni States shall, without delay, render 
to said tribe of Indiansa complete accounting of all moneys agreed to be 
paid to said tribe to which said tribe may be entitled under any treaty or at 
of Congress. If the settlement of the claims of said tribe submitted to sai 
commission (and the accounting) is satisfactory to said tribe, the amount 
found due shall be placed to the credit of the members of said tribe, accord- 
ing to the terms of this agreement, within one ye after the report of said 
commission is made. But if the settlement of the claimsof said tribe or the 
accounting is not satisfactory to said tribe, or if they are satisfactory and 
Congress fails to appropriate the money to pay the same within one year 
after the rt of said commission and the accounting, then the said tribe 
of Indians shall have two years from the date of the report and accounting 
in which to enter a suit in the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, by either party, for the amount 
due or claimed to be due said tribe from the United States under any treaties 
or laws of Co: or for the DN of any of the funds of said 
tribe or the failure of the United tes to pay the money due the tribe. 
And jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon said United States Court of 
Claims to hear and determine all claims of said tribe against the United 
States and to enter judgment thereon. 

If the question is submitted to said court, it shall settleall the rights, both 
legal and equitable, of both the said Kansas or Kaw tribe of Indians and of 
the United States. The claims submitted to the commission may be submit- 
ted by one or more 1 to be filed by said tribe with said commission. 
If an action is brought in the Court of Claims, it shall be presented by asingle 
petition, making the United States party defendant, and shall set forth all 

e facts on which the said Kansas or Kaw tribe of Indians bases its claim or 
claims against the United States, and the said petition may be verified by the 
agens or attorney of said tribe, upon information or belief as to the existence 
of such facts, and no other statements or verification shall be necessary. 
Official letters, papers, reports, and public records, or certified copies thereof, 
may be used as evidence. 

£C. 13. The said Kansas or Kaw Indians hereby memorialize Congress to 
ratify and confirm this agreement and to make provision for ee if | it 
into effect: Provided, That if any material amendments are made in this 
agreement by Congress the same shall not become effective until such 
amendments are approved by a majority of the adult members of the Kan- 
sas or Kaw tribe of Indians. 
Be it enacted, etc., That the said eement be, and the same hereby is, 
accepted, ratified, and confirmed with the following amendments: Strike 
out section 18 and change section 14 so as to read section 13. 

Amend the title so as to read: A bili to accept, ratify, and confirma pro- 
pasa agreement submitted by the Kansas or Kaw Indians of Oklahoma, and 
or other purposes.“ 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, while this is described as a 
treaty, it is in fact a memorial presented to Congress by the Kaw 
Indians. It imposes no burdens whatever, directly or indirectly, 
upon the Treasury. It provides for the distribution amongst 
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themselves of all their funds and all their lands. That is sub- 
stantially all that it does. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
in an elaborate report, which I will print in the RECORD, says: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, March 1, 1902. 

Sin: The office is in receipt of a letter from O. A. Mitscher, esq., United 
States Indian agent, Osage Agency, Okla., dated February 21, 192, transmit- 
ting an agreement and memorial of the Kansas tribe of Indians of Oklahoma 
Territory relative to their tribal lands and funds, signed by Wah shun 
Wah mo 0 e ke, Forrest Chouteau, Mitchel Fronkier, William Hardy, Akan 
Paj , and Gen. W. E. Hardy, who were elected at a tribal meeting held on 
February 1, 1902, as representatives of the Kaw tribe of Indians, to enter into 
an agreement for a division of their lands and for the distribution of their 
funds and to make ede de for the sale of all tracts and parcels of trust 
and diminished reserve lands of the Kaw tribe within the State of Kansas, 
said representatives being fully authorized to represent the tribe in all mat- 
ters mentioned in the agreement. 

In submitting the agreement, Agent Mitscher states that the Kaw tribe 
of Indians at present numbers 217 persons, of which number 76 are adults, 
65 of whom signed the credentials of the above-mentioned . 
that the agreement the presens represents the unanimous of the tribe, 
and he feels convinced t their action is well advised and that the: 
prepared to assume the responsibilities 5 that under tribal 
conditions individual effort is at a discount; that tribal inheritance leaves 
no incentive for accumulation of property by an individual member, and 
the result is directly op te to the end desired to be reached; t 
stead of making the Indians independent and self-supporting, tribal re- 
lations and a community of interest tend to dependence, carelessness, in- 
difference, shiftlessness, and downright laziness; that the tribe contains only 
about five families of full-blood Indians, the remainder being more or less 
mixed bloods and fully competent to manage their own affairs; that the full 
bloods are fairly intelligent, and with the restrictions and safı pro- 
vided in the agreement, he thinks they will get along very well. He heartily 
concurs in the action the tribe has taken for a settlement of their relations 
with the Government, and states that in his judgment it will redound greatly 
to their advantage. 

Briefly, the agreement fixes the roll of Kaw Indians and determines who 
shall participate in the division of the lands and a distribution of the funds; 
provides for the selection of a homestead by each member of the tribe, 
which shall be inalienable and nontaxable for twenty-five years, except asin 
the agreement provided; for an equitable division of the remaining lands 
among the membersof the tribe, the lands to be alienable only astherein pro- 
vided and to be free from taxation as long as the title remains with the In- 
dians, which in no event shall exceed twenty-five years; for the execution of 
deeds to the individual members of the tribe by the chief, the di tobe 
properly prepared for hissignature by the Secretary of the Interior; that the 
execution of the deeds as therein provided shall operate as a relinquishment 
to the individual members of all the right, title, and interest of the United 
States and the Kaw tribe in and to the lands; for the reservation of 160 acres 
for school purposes, the school to be maintained by the United States for at 
least ten years, the lands to be subject to final disposition by Congress; for 
the reservation of 20 acres as a cemetery and 80 acres as a town site, the lots 
to be d of as therein eee for the segregation of the tribal funds 
and for a pro rata division of the same among the members of the tribe, the 
payment to be made as in the ment pore for the disposition at 
public sale of the remaining unsold tracts of Kaw trust and diminished re- 
serve lands in the State of Kansas; for the issuance by the Secretary of the 
Interior, in his discretion, of certificates of “competency ™ to adult members 
of the tribe authorizing them to sell and convey their lands, the lands to be- 
come taxable after the issuance of such certificates; for the sale of inherited 
lands; for the settlement and determination by a commission to be appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior of all claims which the tribe hasagainst the 

nited States, with the right of appeal to the Court of Claims in case the ac- 
counting and settlement is not sa tory, with the further right of appeal 
to the Supreme Court; for the placing of the members of the tribe under the 
e and control of the superintendent of the Kaw school after the 
delivery of the deeds. The Indians memorialize Congress to ratify and con- 
firm the agreement and to make provision for ca: ng the same into effect. 

The fy Ab rope isin entire harmony with the views of this office as ex- 
pressed in its last twoannual reports. e Indian must ultimately be thrown 
upon his own eee ag bee th aap p to do this for the Kaw 
tribe. Asa whole this tribe is probably as nearly ready for this step as any 
tribe in the country. It will be noticed, however, that the ment does 
not propose to throw them upon their own resources immediately, but in 
such manner as to protect the rights and interests of the less competent In- 
dians. The most important object to be attained in the elevation of the In- 
dian race is to remove them from a state of dependence—dependence upon 
the Government and ng e e upon tribal association. They must be in- 
dividualized and treated with individually. Tribal organization and tribal 
association must be broken up, and each member of the tribe must learn to 
act for himself. The common ownership of property is not an incentive to 
individual een especially ane noncivilized races. This community of 
interest leads to idleness and shiftlessness, with their accompanying evils, 

The agreement 22 the abolishment of tribal organization and an 
oral division of the lands and an equal distribution of the tribal funds. 

is is in line with the new poney which must be adopted in dealing with 
the Indian if he is to be made se Supponi nn to become a useful mem- 
ber of the community in which he lives, is step is the more important 
from the fact that the Indians of the Kaw tribe have reached this conclusion 
themselves without the intervention of this Department and with no urging 
from it. The office most heartily recommends the acceptance and ratifica- 
tion of the agreement. j 

There are 100,137 acres in the Kaw Reservation. On the basis of 220 mem- 
bers, this would give to each member of the tribe approximately 455 acres. 
The tribal funds approximately amount to $189,151.80. This would give each 
member of the tribe about $500. 

The agreement and accompanying tribal authority are transmitted here- 
yin’ h recommendation that they be submitted to Congress for action 

y 


are 


y. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. A. JONES, 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. ee 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. I see that this treaty or bill provides for the 
selling of a portion of these lands. 

Mr. CURTIS. There are 500 to 1,000 acres belonging to the 
Kaw tribe of Indians remaining in Morris County, Kans., which 
have not been disposed of under the treaty of 1859, and the Gov- 


ernment is authorized to dispose of that land for the Indians. It 
is really a small amount of land, and this bill authorizes its sale 
at public auction, and that is all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does it provide that the title shall not 


pass until the land is paid for? 

Mr. CURTIS. The title does not pass until the lands are paid 
for. They will be sold at auction in small tracts and they will no 
doubt be paid for at once. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But suppose that after this legislation, 
while the land is occupied by homestead settlers, after they get 
on to it, they say that the Government must pay the Indians for 
the property and the people who are on the land will get it for 


nothing. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; this land will be sold outright, and the free- 
homestead law will not apply. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They are not hap fad anything of the Indians. 
We are simply authorizing them to distribute their property and 
offer for sale this small portion of land, which is not contiguous 
to their reservation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The proceeds of the sale directly to 
the Indians and do not come into the Government Treasury. 

Mr. MADDOX. I should like to hear the gentleman from New 
York explain the twelfth section of this bill. It seems to be a 
one-sided affair. I do not know why there should be a commis- 
sion at all if the report of the commission is to be accepted pro- 
vided it is satisfactory and repudiated if not satisfactory. Under 
such conditions why have a commission at all? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I willask the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] to explain that matter. 

Mr. CURTIS. This section isin regard toa small claim which 
the Kaw Indians have against the Government and which the 
tribe is perfectly willing to leave to a commission; but as the 
commission is to be com d of Government officers alone it was 
thought by the Department that the Indians should have the right 
to appeal to the Court of Claims if the finding of the commission 
should not be satisfactory. As will be seen by the reading of the 
twelfth section, the whole matter is left to a board of officers of 
the Government, to be selected by the Secretary of the Interior. 
I doubt if the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Mappox] ever before 
heard of a case of this kind. The section meets the hoatty ap- 
proval of the Interior Department and the section was carefully 
gone over by the officers of that Department. 

Mr. MADDOX. The section r thus: 

All claims, of whatever nature, which said Kansas or Kaw tribe of Indians 
may have or claim to have inst the United States shall be submitted toa 
commission to be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior from the officers 
or employees of his rtment for investigation, consideration, and settle- 
ment; and the United States shall, without delay, render to said tribe of In- 
dians a complete accounting of all moneys agreed to be paid to said tribe to 
which said tribe may be entitled under any treaty or act of Congress. 

If the settloment of the claims of said tribe submitted to said commission 
(and the accounting) is satisfactory to said tribe, the amount found due 
shall be placed to the credit of the members of said tribe, according to the 
terms of this a ment, within one year after the report of said commission 
is made. But if the settlement of the claims of said tribe or the accountin: 
is not satisfactory to said tribe, or if they are satisfactory and Congress fa‘ 
to appropriate the money to pay the same within one year after the report 
of said commission and the accounting, then the said {ribe of Indians shall 
have two I w from the date of the report and accounting in which to enter 


a suit in the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme Cour 
of the United States by either party, 7 K aiara s 


Now, why not provide that the claim shall be paid by the Gov- 
ernment, and if the Government does not pay it there shall be 
the right to sue? 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman understands that Congress 
sometimes refuses to pay claims after they have been allowed, and 
if provision is not efor the bringing of a suit, the parties may 
never get the money. 

Mr. MADDOX. Iam aware of that; I do not base any objec- 
tion on that ground; but I can not understand why we should 
provide for a commission with the proviso that if the finding of 
the commission be satisfactory to these Indians it shall be ac- 
cepted, but otherwise they shall have the right to appeal. 

r. CURTIS. The chances are that the finding will be satis- 
factory. The Indians would not have agreed to the appointment 
of a commission of Government officers if they had not had con- 
fidence that their findings will be acceptable. 

Mr. MADDOX. I am not going to object, but it seems to me 
5 Provision of the bill is not a proper one and ought not to be 

ere. 

The question being taken, the amendments reported by the 
committee were a to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the proposed 


amendment to the title will be considered as agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
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HEIRS OF MARY CLARK AND FRANCIS CLARK. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I now call up the bill (H. R. 8238) for the 
relief of the heirs of Mary Clark and Francis or Jenny Clark, de- 
ceased, and for other 8 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
ae Cae oan N Lene Se pee en ee the 

and sole heir of Mary Clark and Francis or Jenny Clark, deceased, late of 
Oklahoma Territory, for the northwest quarter of section 17 in 53 
north, of range 8 west, of the Indian meridian, in said Territory, and the 
northwest quarter of section 26 in township 11 north, of range 8 west, of the 
Indian meridian, in said Territory, said Patent to issue in lieu of a patent 
issued to said Francis or 3 rk May 20, 1892, for said bed 
tract, and a patent issued to said Mary Clark on the 6th pay of Ma7, 1892, for 
the last-described tract; each of said Eire being trust in their char- 
acter and issued under the provisions of the act of Congress approved Feb- 
3 1887, as amended by the act of March 3, 1891, said petog 
members of the Cheyenne or Arapahoe tribe of Indians, children of sai 
Benjamin Clark, and each of them being and without issue and 
dying intestate. 


Sec. 2. That said lands when so patented shall be subject to taxation under 
the laws of the Territory of Oklahoma. 


i The amendments reported by the committee were read, as fol- 
ows: 

> * min + * 
1 page i, strike out "Benja: Clark, the father and sole heir. 


In line 9, same strike out “northwest” and insert northeast.“ 

On page 2, out, in lines. 10,11, and 12, the words “children of said 
Benjamin Clark, and each of them being unmarried and without issue and 
dying intestate. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I will ask the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. FLYNN] to state what this bill is. 

Mr. FL . Mr. Speaker, Ben Clark is a white man who 
married a Cheyenne woman. They had one child. When the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe reservation in Oklahoma was allotted 
the wife and child of Clark received allotments. Since that time 
both have died, and under the law Clark is their legal heir. There 
is a trust, however, on theland. When the land was allotted to 
the Indians, it was provided that no patent should issue for twenty- 
five years. I introduced a bill authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue a patent to the father, Mr. Clark, but the sug- 
gestion was made at the Department that the patent should issue 
to the heir or heirs of these two Indians who had died, which was 
acceptable tome. All that this bill does is to remove the twenty- 
five-year restriction and to provide for the issue of the patent to 
this white man, if he is the heir, who had married the woman 
and was the father of the child. 

The question being taken, the amendments reported by the 
committee were to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time and 


On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


KIOWA, COMANCHE, AND APACHE INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I nowcall up the bill (H. R. 103) too; 
settlement 480,000 acres of land in the Kiowa, Coman 
Apache Indian Reservation, Oklahoma Territory. 

e bill was read. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. STEPHENS], who reported the bill, to make a state- 
ment with reference thereto. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. S. er, on June 6, 1900, Con- 
gress an act opening for settlement about 4,000,000 acres 
of land in the Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache reservations, in 
Oklahoma. The bill passed the House, and in the Senate was 
esti er tor OAIE This lars hes oe oot aoa 

rage purposes for the Indian. i set a 

in portions of that reservation where it should not, in my judg- 
ment, have been set apart, as it includes agricultural lands, 
and not the ing lands of the reservation. The treaty made 
between the Uni States and the Indians, made, I believe, in 
1892, provided that when the lands were opened for settlement 
allotments should be made to the Indians. This bill now opens 
this 480,000 acres of land under the act of June 6, 1900. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Texas a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iunderstand from the gentleman’s state- 
ment that when this land was e settlement there 
Was a certain 1 reserved for the Indi 

Mr. STEP Sof Texas. Four hundred and eighty thousand 


acres for re. 
8 ERWOOD. That was in conformity to the treaty 
made with the Indians? 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. No; that was in addition to the 
treaty. The Indians had agreed by treaty to take 160 acres and 
throw open the rest. These additional 480,000 acres give them 


for 
e, and 
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160 acres of land in addition to 160 acres of the treaty- 
allotted land, and this was done at the instance of the Senate. 
The Senate insisted that it was necessary that the Indians should 
have a large amount of land to pasture their stock upon, and this 
57555 now simply carries into effect the original treaty with the 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Have the Indians petitioned? Are they 
3 for the sale of this land? 

Mr. S HENS of Texas. There has been no protest what- 
ever filed, and this bill carries out the original agreement entered 
into = 1892 between the Indians and the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Who is in possession of that land now? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It isin the possession of and leased 
to cattlemen. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is sige, Reg to show that the 
Indians are satisfied to have this done or that any communication 
has been had with the tribes as to this legislation at all. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. No; I think not. I do not think 
they have been consulted about it. I will state that it is very 
n that this land should be opened up for settlement, be- 
cause it is in the possession of cattlemen and it should be in the 
possession of the farmers. It is a drawback to that entire 


country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, It belongs to these Indians, and it was 
set apart for them. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Only for grazing purposes, tem- 


porarily. It was a tempo 5 

Mr: ERWOOD. yeti they have not been consulted, or 
there is nothing here to show that they have been consulted. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman is wrong in that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I mean since that law was enacted and 
Congress set it a and it became their land. 

Mr. STEP S of Texas. That reservation was merely a 
tem: agreement with the Indians to allow these pasture 
lands to remain unallotted. Now, by this bill, we want to throw 
it open to settlement. 

5 UNDERWOOD. Whois going to get the benefit of this 
? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The Indians get the benefit of it, 
One dollar and twenty-five cents an acre will be paid by the 
settlers, which is covered into the Treasury, and the Indians will 
get the benefit of that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Who is getting the benefit of the pas- 
turage now? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The Indians do. The cattlemen 
getting the use of it, but of course they pay lease money. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman says there is nothing 
* W that aae . man this done. 0 

. STEPHENS of Texas. e original treaty they 
that they would take 160 acres of land and sell the 5 
their reservation. . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Since Con amended their treaty and 
fixed a different status there is nothing here to show that the In- 
dians are sati i: 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They were not called upon to make 
any treaty atall. It wasa mere gratuity, I presume, a mere do- 
nation of grass lands to the Indians on the part of Congress for 


grazin 5 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand it, Congress proposed 
to sell the balance of this land. AJl this land belonged to the 
Indians. The whole 4,000,000 acres belonged to the Indians until 
Congress legislated in 1900. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The treaty of 1892, as I have stated 
several times, constituted that agreement. They were to take an 
allotment of 160 acres of land. That has been set apart and 
allotted tothem. The bill further set apart 480,000 acres of land 
for pasturage purposes. Now it is desired by this bill to open 
that pasture land to settlement and let the Indians have their 
money for it—$1.25 per acre. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will poat me, the 
intention was that these Indians should use this land for pastur- 
age. Instead of that the Secretary of the Interior has construed 
the act to give him the right to lease these lands to cattlemen, 
and he has done that, and the Indians are not getting the advantage 
from the lands which it was intended they should get. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. How much an acre did they lease it for? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Ido not know what the price is now. 
I think the original leases were for 10 cents an acre. They are 
getting more for the land now. Ido not know how much. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Under this bill does this money go to the 
Indians or go into the Treasury? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It goes into the United States Treas- 

and is then paid to the Indians. 
. UNDERWOOD. Under this law of 1900, the law under 
which the land was sold, will the Government of the United 


f 
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States have to pay the Indians and then the settlers get the land 
free? 


ee 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. No; the settler pays a dollar and a 
gorte: an acre for the land, and then the money goes to the 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. What I want to find out is if there is 
any provision here that will make this money, if the land is sold, 

o directly to the Indians without the United States Government 
Pein g an intervening party? : 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. No; ig has to be paid through the 
regular channel. It goes into the Treasury and through the 
to the Indians, under the act of June 6, 1900. 

Mr. MADDOX. It is just the same law that has prevailed all 
the time with reference to other reservations? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDOX. But have we not since then, by the passage of 
the free-homes bill, made this land free to the settlers, so that the 
Government has to pay the Indians while receiving nothing from 
the settlers? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That has not been done in this case 
in these reservations. It has been done heretofore in Oklahoma, 
but not with reference to the Comanche and Kiowa reservations. 

Mr. MADDOX. When this treaty is ratified, that is, when this 
act is passed, does it not throw these lands open, and put them in 
8 the same position that the others were which we did grant 


? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I think not. 

Mr. MADDOX. Say, for instance, this land isopen now to set- 
tlement. Will it not bein exactly the same position and the same 
situation as the otherland in Oklahoma? We purchased this land 
and promised to pay for it, and the Government has paid for it, 
but the Government has thrown the land open to settlers and the 
settlers get it.free. 

Mr. S HENS of Texas. Congress could do that. It could give 
the Indians a dollar and a quarter an acre and not require the set- 
tlers to pay for the land; but that has not been done on any part 
of these reservations. It has not been done for several years. 
The Arapahoes and Cheyennes, I think, were the last Indians 
whose reservations were so thrown open, and the people who went 
onto their lands got it for nothing; but it is not proposed to do 
anything of that kind here. It is proposed that the settlers on 
this land shall pay a dollar and a quarter an acre for it, and that 
the Indians s get the money. 

Mr. MADDOX. In the case of these other reservations they 
did not suppose anything of that sort, but afterwards the land was 
thrown open to settlers free. The question is now, Are you not 
putting in exactly the same situation, to make the Govern- 
ment sible for this? 

Mr. S HENS of Texas. I think not. 

Mr. MADDOX. That is the question I should like to hear you 


upon. 

lr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Texas if they are willing to accept an amendment providing that 
the moneys arising from the sale of this land shall be set apart in 
the Treasury as a separate fund belonging to these Indians, and 
that no title shall pass to any portion of that land until that por- 
tion which is sold is paid for. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I do not see at what point in the 
bill such an amendment could be placed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It certainly is a germane amendment to 
the bill. I think an amendment of that kind could be prepared 
if the gentleman was willing to accept it. It could come in as a 
new section. It could be added as section 3. Provided that 
the money received from the sale of this land shall be set apart 
as a separate fund to go to these Indians, and no title shall be 
passed to any portion of the land or to that portion which is sold 
until the pure rs have completed all their payments.“ Now, 
if that is all the gentleman wants, if he wants the sale of the 
land for the benefit of the Indians, I think that amendment 
would accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. There is a provision in the law of 
June 6, 1900, beginning in line 20, on page 4: 

And provided further, That the money arising from the sale of said lands 

be paid to said Indians in the same manner as was provided in the said 
act of June 6, 1900. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Thave not got that act, so I can not read it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. You will find this provision on 
page 4 of the act of June 6, 1900: 

And provided further, That should any of said lands allotted to said In- 
dians or opened to settlement under this act. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Right there is where I understand is 
what I wanted to remedy if I could. That is a general provision 
of law now, and that money under the old law, and under this 
agreement or contract made with the Government agents, what- 
ever has been paid has gone to the general fund in the Treasury, 
and then if the land was opened to free homestead entry, why 


then the Government of the United States had to pay the Indians, 
if it was ever paid for at all, instead of the settler. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I find a provision in this bill cov- 
ering the objection you haye made—on line 11, page 4: 

Provided, That in addition to the land-office fees prescribed by statute for 
such entries the en an shall iad per acre for the land entered at the 
time of submitting final proof. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What I ask the gentleman to t is 
an amendment to keep this money as a se d for these 
Indians. I think the time has come when, if we are going to open 
up these rich Indian reservations for settlement, that we ought 


‘| to set apart this money as belonging to the Indians, and to be held 


in aseparate fund by the Government for the Indians. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. This does that. If the gentleman 
will read lines 23 and 24 he will see this language: 

And provided further, That the money arising from the sale of said lands 
shall be paid to said Indians in the same manner as was provided in the said 
act of June 6, 1900. 

That act provided that it should be covered into the Treasury 
and paid out to the Indians. You certainly would have the Gov- 
ernment supervise the sale of the lands and pay the money out to 
the Indians, as we do under this bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand it, this act merely po 
vides that this land shall be sold as all land has been sold before. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. No; it is to be sold under the act 
of June 6, 1900, and this act provides: 

That the money arising from the sale of this.land shall be paid to said In- 
dians in the same manner as was provided in the said act of June 6, 1900, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iwill ask my friend from Texas what 
objection can there be to providing in this bill that this money, 
the proceeds of the sale of this land, shall be set apart as a sepa- 
rate fund belonging to the Indians? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Because it is already provided for 
here in this bill in direct language, as follows: 

Provided, That in addition to the land-office fees prescribed by statute for 
such entries the en shall pay $1.25 per acre for the land entered at the 
time of submitting proof, 

Then, also, in lines 23 and 24: 

That the money arising from the sale of said lands shall be paid to said In- 
dians in the same manner as was provided in the said act of June 6, 1900. 

It is thus set apart as a separate fund. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Under the act and kept separate? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. rtainly. 

is so, I have nothing fur- 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, if that 
ther to say. 

Mr. CANNON. I want a minute about this to see if I under- 
stand, and if I do understand it I am against it. I recollect when 
this legislation was had in 1900 for us to open these reservations 
for settlement. There was pending a treaty that was tried to be 
ratified. A great railroad company had surveyed these lands, 
and there were multiplied thousands of people who wanted to go 
in there and make homes, and between the railroad people and 
the desire of people to make homes and the pending treaty Con- 
gress went to work to throw open the reservation—legislate. 

And it was a mighty hard time for legislation with us. I was 
not on this committee, nor either of them, nor on the conference 
committees, but I recollect that as a member of the House I had 
more or less knowledge about it, and it was through t tribu- 
lation that this legislation was finally had; and the friends of the 
red men in the Senate put upon us—and when I say upon us I 
mean the United States—some pretty severe restrictions. 

They ratified the treaty, paid the Indians for the land, and 
then after they paid the Indians for this 480,000 acres of land 
they turned around and gave it to him to be held in common. I 
see the gentleman from O; oma is pamit He is more familiar 
with these matters than Iam, but that is the way I recollect it, 
and the gentleman from Oklahoma will correct meif Iam wrong. 

Now, two years have not passed away, the reservation is open, 
the people have gone in there, the Indian lands have been allotted, 
and these 480,000 acres are held in common for the benefit of the 
Indians after the United States has bought the Indians off and 
given it back to them to be held in common. Now, what is the 
3233 if I understand it, in this bill? It is to authorize the 

omesteading of this land, and it must be paid for at the rate of 
$1.25 an acre, and that $1.25 an acre is to go to the Indians. 

I asked somebody what the land was worth, and he said, ‘‘ Oh, 
five to seven dollars an acre.” It is good land. Mind you, the 
Indians got the land in common; 480,000 acres. True, it was a 
hard bargain, as I noted heretofore, but he holds it in common 
by the action of the Congress of the United States. Now, how 
are you going to get it out of the Indian? Why, this bill just 
takes it out of him. Not a Cæsarian operation, but a drastic 
3 without asking the Indian a word about it. It takes 

e Indian’s land 480,000 acres—that he owns under an act of 
Congress, without his consent, throws it open to settlement, 
makes the bargain for two, when the merest tyro in the law 
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understands that it takes two to make a bargain. Here one man 
makes the bargain, namely, the United States, and sells it at 
$1.25 an acre. 

Now, then, I undertake to say, if I am correct about this—and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SHERMAN], who is the chair- 
man of this committee, and the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
FLYNN] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] will cor- 
rect me if I am incorrect—I undertake to say if we enact this leg- 
islation and the title of this land, which is worth $5 an acre, is so 
conferred, in God’s chancery and in man’s chancery the United 
States is responsible for the difference between $1.25 an acre and 
five or six or seven dollars an acre. 

Now, with all due respect, if I am right about this it is time to 
calla halt. I am getting 1 tired of the United States deal- 
ing in homestead lands and Indian lands and arid lands down in 
that section of the country. In my short time I have seen the 
United States Government mulcted twenty-five or thirty million 
dollars—extinguishing the title and then giving them, by Execu- 
tive order, another reservation, and extinguishing the title and 
paying for it, and then throwing it open to homestead settlement 
to be paid for at $1.25 per acre, and then giving it for free homes. 
Let us call a halt, and I know of no better p to call it than 
upon this bill for the reasons I have indicated. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore announced 
that the noes had it. 

So the House refused to order the bill to be engrossed, 


AGREEMENT WITH CREEK TRIBE OF INDIANS, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I now call up bill H. R. 18171, 
and I ask unanimous consent to substitute for that the Senate bill 
4923, to ratify and confirm a supplemental agreement with the 
Creek tribe of Indians, and for other purposes. It is a similar 
bill, with very few minor changes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to substitute for the House bill the Senate 
bill 4928. Is there objection? [Aftera pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

The Clerk, proceeding to read the bill, read as follows: 


9. If the rolls of citizenship provided for by the act of Congress approved 
March 1, 1901 (31 Stat. L., 861 ll have been completed by said commission 
prior to the ratification of this agreement, the names of children entitled to 
enrollment under the provisions of sections 7 and 8 hereof Il be placed 
upon a supplemental roll of citizens of the Creek Nation, and said supple- 
mental roll when approved by the ey, of the Interior shall in all re- 
spects be held to be a part of the final rolls of citizenship of said tribe. 


Mr. CURTIS. I offer the amendment, which I send to the 


desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


add the followi rsons to the Creek roll: Nar wal le pe se, 
ton, Walter W. mgton, and Willie Washington, who are Creek Indians, but 
whose names were left olf the roll through neglect on their part.” 


Mr. LITTLE. I would like some explanation of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will ask to have read a letter explaining why 
the adoption of this amendment is asked. It is a letter from the 
Dawes psen pir approved by the principal chief of the nation. 

ows: 


The Clerk read as fo 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
COMMISSION TO THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES, 
Muscogee, Ind. T., June h, 1902. 
Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR: I desire to call attention tosome needed legislation in the mat- 
ter of the application of certain Indians now 8 in the Creek Nation 
who claim citizenship as Creeks by virtue of their blood and residence in 
said nation. 

These Indians, for whom it seems no provision is made, are part Creek 
and part Shawnee; they do not ap on any of the Creek roils, neither 
have they been given allotments in the Shawnee country. They have re- 
sided in the Creek Nation for several years, but it seems that they have never 
made any effort to be placed on the rolls of the Creek Nation prior to this 
time. 

I would suggest, in the event that you deem such action proper, that an 
amendment be made on the floor of the House to the naing reek agree- 
ment which shall provide by name for the enrollment of the following: Nar 
walle pe se (female), Mary Washington, Walter Washington, and Willie 
Washington, who are the Creek citizens herein referred to. 


truly, 
Joum ny TAMS BIXBY, Acting Chairman. 
P. PORTER, Principal Chief. 


Mr. CURTIS. That is approved by the chief of the tribe as 
well as by the Dawes Commission. oe 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand, this proposition is to 
thrust these people into the ownership of land in that country by 
naming them in this bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. These Indians were entitled to enrollment had 
they applied at the proper time, before the rolls were closed, but 
they neglected todo so. The principal chief of the nation repre- 
senting the nation, and the Dawes Commission representing the 


Approved. 


Government say that these three or four people are entitled to en- 
rollment. I have offered this amendment at the gestion of the 
representative of the Government of the United States and the 
representative of the Creek Nation. 

. UNDERWOOD. As I understand the proposition, a roll 
was made up in a sort of judicial way to determine who were 
the heirs of this proporty. The parties claiming interest therein 
had their day in court in which to apply for enrollment. Now, 
the gentleman proposes to legislate into this enrollment some 
people who were not placed there under the original law. I do 
not mean to say that this may not be a just proceeding, but I ask 
the gentleman from Kansas this question: If Congress under- 
takes to legislate people into property rights by this class of leg- 
islation, where are we to stop? 

Mr. CURTIS. Congress would not generally do that; but in a 
case where the proceeding is recommended by the Commission 
representing the Government, and by the principal of the nation, 
it seems to me no harm can be done. If the gentleman objects, 
however, I will withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. LITTLE. I should like to know whether there is any dis- 
pute about the citizenship of these Indians? 

Mr. CURTIS. None in the world. They belong to the two 
tribes—the Shawnees and the Creeks. As the gentleman knows, 
it has been the practice in our legislation to allow these people to 
select which tribe they would join. They have not selected the 
on tribe, and now they come in and ask to be admitted to this 

As I have already said, this proposition has met the approval of 
the chief of the nation and of the Dawes Commission. 

Mr. McRAE. Why did not the Dawes Commission admit them? 

Mr. CURTIS. The time forclosing the roll had already passed 
before these Indians made their application. If any gentleman 
says that he ee to this proposition I will withdraw it. 

. UNDERWOOD. I will only ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Does he know these ors teed 

Mr. CURTIS. Ido not; [ have no information about the mat- 
ter, except what comes from the officers of the Government and 
the chief of the tribe. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the gentleman know whether these 
are full-blooded Indians or whether they are white people—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I donot know anything on earth about the mat- 
ter, except what is stated in the letter which has been read. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I ask the gentleman to let this 
8 oover. I think it is a dangerous amendment. 

r. CURTIS. I withdraw the amendment. 

The Clerk, continuing the reading, read the following: 

11. In all instances of the establishment of town sites in accordance with 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved May 31, 1900 (31 Stat. L., 231) 
or those of section 10 of the agreement ratified by act of Congress approved 
March 1, 1901 (31 Stat. L., 861), authorizing the bg ty fh the Interior, upon 
the recommendation of the Commission the Five Civilized Tribes, at any 
time before allotment, to set aside and reserve from allotment any lands in 
the Creek Nation not exceeding 160 acres in any one tract. at such stations 
as are or shall be established in conformity with law on the line of any rail- 
road which shall be constructed, or be in process of construction, in or 
through said nation prior to the allotment of lands therein, any citizen who 
shall have previously selected such town site, or any portion thereof, for his 
allotment, or who shall have been by reason of improvements therein enti- 
tled to select the same for his allotment, shall be pha by the Creek Nation 
the full value of his improvements thereon at the time of the establishment 
of the townsite, and 10 per cent of the net proceeds arising from the sale of 
that portion of the land within the town site so selected by him, or which he 
was so entitled to select; and this shall be in addition to his right to receive 
from other lands an allotment of 160 acres. 

Mr. CURTIS. I offer an amendment to make this bill corre- 
spond with the bill reported by the House committee. It is an 
amendment suggested by the Interior Department and was in- 
serted in the House bill by the committee. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

On page 7, after the word " site,” in line 25, insert: 

“Under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior: Provided, however, That such citizens may purchase any of said lands 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of Maroh 1, 1901 (at Stat. L., 61): 
And provided further, That the lands which may hereafter be set aside and 
reserved for town sites upon recommendation of the Dawes Commission as 
herein provided shall embrace such acreage as may be necessary for the 
present needs and reasonable prospective growth of such town sites, and not 
to exceed 640 acres for each town site.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


16. Lands allotted to citizens hereunder shall not in any manner whatever 
or at any time be encumbered, taken, or sold to secure or 8 any debt or 
obligation nor be alienated by the allottee or his heirs before the expiration 
of five years from the date of the deed therefor, except with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior. Each citizen shall select from his allotment 
40 acres of land, or a quarter of a quarter section, as a homestead, which 
shall be and remain nontaxable, inalienable, and free from any incumbrance 
whatever for twenty-one years from the date of the deod therefor, anda 
separate deed shall be issued to each allottee for his homestead,in which this 
condition shall appear. 


any reason such selection be not made for any citizen it shall be the duty of 
said Commission to make selection for him. The homestead of each citizen 
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shall remain, after the death of the allottee, for the use and support of chil- 
dren born to him after May 25, 1901, but if he have no such issue then he ma 
es gar of his homestead by will, free from the limitation herein 8 
and if this be not done, the land embraced in his homestead shall descend to 
his heirs, free from such limitation, according to the laws of descent herein 
otherwise prescribed. Any agreement or conveyance of any kind or charac- 
ter violative of any of the provisions of this paragraph shall be absolutely 
void and not susceptible of ratification in any manner, and no rule of estop- 
ever prevent the assertion of its invalidity. 

Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I move the following amendment: 

On page 9, line 18, strike ont the word “ hereunder.” 

I would state that allotments are not made under this treaty, 


but under the treaty of 1901, and that word should be stricken 


out. 

The Clerk reported the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken and the amendment agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I have another amendment: 

On page 10, line 8, strike out the word herein.“ 

The Clerk reported the amendment. 

The SPE pro tempore. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken and the amendment agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


17. Section 87 of the agrecment ratified by said act of March 1, 1901, is 
amended, and as so amended is reenacted to as follows: 4 

“During the continuance of the tribal government Creek citizens may 
rent their allotments, when selected for strictly no; ral p fora 
term not to exceed three year, but without any mulation or ob: ion to 
renew the same. Such leases for a period longer than three years and leases 
for mineral purposes may also be made with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and not otherwise. 

“Any mentor lease of any kind or character violative of this para- 
be absolutely void and not susceptible of ratification in any 
manner, and no rule of es l shall ever prevent the assertion of its inva- 
hatin, Cattle upon leased allotments shall not be liable to any tribal 
tax, but when cattle are introduced into the Creek Nation and grazed on 
lands not selected for allotment by citizens, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall collect from the owners thereof a reasonable tax for the benefit 
of the tribe, and section 2117 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
shall not hereafter apply to Creek lands.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas and Mr. CURTIS rose. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas is 


recognized. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have an amend- 
ment which I wish to offer; but I suppose the committee amend- 
ment, if the gentleman from has another, takes prece- 


dence. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment: 

Strike out, on page 11, line 4, the words when selected.” 

The Clerk reported the amendment. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gentleman 
from Kansas if he has not another committee amendment as to 
the length of the leases that may be made. I think we changed 
it from three to five years, with a provision that grazing leases 
should not exceed one year. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest to the gentleman 
from Kansas that the amendment agreed to by the committee in 
in the House bill limits the grazing leases to one year, the agri- 
cultural leases to five years, and the mineral and other leases for 
alonger time, only subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to go 
back to section 16. 

Mr. LITTLE. Had we not better finish section 17 while we 
are at it? 

Mr. CURTIS. I would suggest to the gentleman that I will 
take care of that later. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that this 
is a proceeding in the House, and not in the Committee of the 
Whole. It will be in order to offer an amendment at any time 
after the entire bill has been read. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then I will go back at that time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. er. I call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the fact that there is another committee amendment 
to the section that we are now considering. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I understand that, but I would 
like to explain that this is the Senate bill which has been just 
called up, and the members of the committee have had but three 
or four minutes in which to compare it. I have not had time to 
go through it all, and I will suggest that I will go back after the 
bill has been read. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is page 15 of the House bill. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest to the gentleman 
from Kansas that he simply offer section 17 of the House bill as 
a substitute for the pending section. I think it would be difficult 
to arrange the several other amendments. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that it is 


not regular to read the bill by sections in the House in this way. 
The proper way is to read the bill entirely through. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I would ee at this is a bet- 
ter plan, the way we are doing now, and I unanimous consent 
that we proceed as we have been doing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there is no objection, we will 
roceed to read the bill by paragraphs or sections for amendment. 
After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. STEP Sof Texas. Mr. Speaker, I will now call for the 

reading of the amendment which I offer. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “same,” in line 7, 11, insert the words “and cul- 
tural leases heretofore made in ith for a fair consideration the 
allottees are hereby validated for a period not exceeding five years from the 
date of the ratification of this agreement.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair will state to the gen- 
tleman from Texas that the part of the bill to which that amend- 
ment applies has not hho been reached. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I thought it had. Then let it be 
considered as pending. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I notice these leases are ratified 
but there is no provision here with reference to the approval of 
any of them by the Department. I do not know whether the mat- 
ter came up in the committee or not. I have no objection what- 
ever to the ratification, but I think there should be supervision of 
this matter by the Secretary of the Interior. I want to add, after 
the word years,” in line 5, the section now reading 

During the continuance of the tribal government Creek citizens may rent 
their allotments when selected, for strictly nonmi purposes, for a term 
not exceeding— 

The amendment said— 
five years for agricultural lands. 

I want to add— 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the gentleman from Oklahoma will permit, 
I think if he will read the 1 as amended by the committee, 
it covers that point, and I would like to offer as a substitute for 
this section the section as amended by the House committee. 

Mr. FLYNN. Let us have that read. I will withdraw my 
amendment for the present. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Clerk will read the proposed 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute for section 17 of the Senate bill the following: 

“17. Section 87 of the agreement ratified by said act of March 1, 1901, is 
amended, and as so amended is reenacted to as follows: 

“* Creek citizens may rent their allotments, when selected for strictly non- 
mineral fora term not to exceed one year for grazing purposes 
only and for a period not to exceed five years for agricultural purposes, but 
without any Let Seg or obligation to renew the same. Such leases for a 
88 for agri 77... mene E ote ne 
may suo be made with the aperoval of the Secretary of the TAHON. and 

0 T wise, . 

An ment or lease of an racte: para- 
graph ahall be absolutely void . Of ratifiontion: Bp man- 
ner, and no rule of estop ever prevent the assertion of its invalidity, 
Cattle grazed upon allotments not be liable to any tribal tax, but 
when cattle are introduced into the Creek Nation and grazed on lands not 
selected for allotment +. citizens, the Secretary of the 5 —— shall collect 
from the owners thereof a reasonable grazing tax for the benefit of the tribe, 
and section 2117 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall not here- 
after apply to Creek lands.’ z 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. er, I move to amend the amendment 
by striking out the words when selected,” in lines 4 and 5. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. One moment. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] offered an amendment to this section. 
The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. LITTLE] offers a substitute 
for the section. The amendment of the gentleman from Texas is 
first in order. Does the gentleman from Kansas 58 8 Curtis] 
desire to offer an amendment to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I withdraw the amendment for the 
present. After the substitute is read, then I will offer my amend- 
ment, if the substitution is made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
See ernie Dh his amendment. 

_ Mr. CURTIS. Now I move to amend the substitute by strik- 
ing out the words when selected,” in lines 4 and 5. 

e SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
moves to amend the substitute offered by the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas by striking out the words he has indicated? 

Mr. CURTIS. The words when selected.” 

The SPEAKER protempore. The question is upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from antes [Mr. Curtis] to the 


substitute. 
The amendment to the substitute was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon- the substi- 


tute offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 
Mr. FLYNN. One moment, Mr. Speaker. 
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Mr. ZENOR. I desire to offer an amendment to the substitute. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
offers an amendment to the substitute, which the Clerk will 


report. 

Mr. ZENOR. After the word otherwise,“ in line 13, on page 
15 of the House bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


— 29 after the word otherwise,“ in line 13 of the substitute, the fol- 


l A 

* But agricultural leases heretofore made in good faith, and for a fair con- 
sideration to the allottee, are hereby validated for the period of five years 
from the ratification of this agreement.” 


Mr. ZENOR,. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that this amendment is 
substantially, if it is not verbatim, a of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. š 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Itis the same amendment, I in- 
tended to reoffer that, but I will accept the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro bape os The question is upon the adop- 

e 


tion of the amendment o by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. ZENOR]. 
Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that amendment 


ht to be adopted. e committee considered that question 
quite thoroughly. It was considered not only by the committee 
of the House, but 1 the joint committee of the two Houses, and 
it was on due consideration by them rejected. 

Itis a matter of common knowledge in that country, and known 
at least to some members of the House, that there are leases and 
indirect sales of various kinds which have been made in that 
country upon these lands, when the treaty under which they 
were made declared that they should not be made for exceeding 
one year. That was the written law, and I do not believe Con- 

ought blindly, simply by a blanket ratification, to approve 
Tonnes that it does not know anything about, and does not provide 
any way at all to determine. When the leases were e, they 
were made in the face of the law, and by those who knew the law. 
I hope the House will not adopt the amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to ask my friend from Ar- 
kansas what is section 2117 that they propose to strike out? 

Mr. LITTLE. That refers simply to the cattle tax on cattle 
imported into the Territory, and has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion under discussion at all. This is just simply a proposition to 
come here and ask Con; to say that all bona fide agricultural 
leases shall be ratified for a term of five years. 

I have understood that there are three or four hundred thou- 
sand acres of land leased by various ter ages) ee some of 
them bona fide, some oer ee with a provision in 
many of them for a release of them from year to year, making 
it equivalent to a title; some with an agreement to sell, and the 
Lord knows what else; so far as I am concerned,I do not think 
Congress in this way ought to ratify and agree to any such agree- 
ment. 

I do not believe a man in the House has seen any of these leases. 
I have not seen one of them, and to say that all bona e 
cultural leases shall be approved for a term of five years when 
they were made under a law authorizing a lease of one year, I 
think this is simply a blind leap in the dark, calculated to do ir- 
reparable injury, boa we do not know what we are doing. 
It has been so thoroughly considered by the committees of the 
Senate and the House, acting separately and jointly, and also the 
bill having passed the Senate, without amendment in the Senate, 
I do not think it ought to be pressed on this occasion. y 

Mr. ZENOR. Mr. Speaker, I differ with my distinguished 
friend from Arkansas in his view of the subject of this amend- 
ment. In the first place, I think itis perfectly apparent, or at 
least sufficient evidence a before the committee report- 
ing this bill, that the Creek Indians are intelligent, civilized, and 
amply able to take care of themselves, and it seems to me that 
any such restriction placed upon them in the management of 
their lands should not be made. 

When we began the allotment of these lands of the Chickasaws 
and the Choctaws, a provision was made in the treaty with the 
Chickasaw and the Choctaw nations that those tribes should be 
permitted to lease their lands for a term of five years, and I can 
not see any reason why the same rule should not prevail when 
you come to apply the law and establish rules and regulations in 
regard to the allotments made to the Creek Indians. 

Again, Mr. er—and I think that the members of the 
committee will me out in this statement—a large number of 
leases have been made and entered into between the allottees and 
certain white people who have gone into that country since the 
ratification of the treaty of May,1901. Now, these leases are not, 
I insist, made, as the 3 from Arkansas insists they were, 
in defiance of law. ey were made in pursuance of an agree- 
ment ratified in the original treaty, and these leases are to-day 
binding leases. Pie. 

Now, then, the business interests of the Creek Nation is ham- 


pered by reason of the fact that you impose limitations upon the 
allottees, the Indians, when you make allotments to him and 
then when the segregations have been made of their land that 
they shall have no right to lease them for more than one year. 
im the provision here so far as grazing purposes are con- 
cern 


Now, it can be well understood, gentlemen, how it retards the 
development of that country and how it prevents business men 
giving credit to the allottees, the owners of this land, where they 
can not execute a lease to a white man, the man who has gone 
into that Territory to take a farm and lease lands to develop the 
Territory, with a view of putting improvements upon it. He 
can not afford to take a lease for one year. 

Going to live on the land, he is bound to improve it to such an 
extent as to make it profitable to him; and with a one-year lease 
he can not afford to do it. There are a great many white men 
who have gone into this country and improved these lands, and 

et there is a provision made in respect to the leasing of grazing 
nds that it s be simply for one year. What is the purpose 
of allotting these lands to the Indians? One hundred and sixty 
acres are allotted to each one of these Creek Indians, and asa 
general rule there are about five to a family, which makes about 
ae of land allotted to each head of a family in the Creek 
ation. 

Now, it is perfectly ap: nt that the Indian can not cultivate 
800 acres of End pan ot profitable, and it is absolutely an 
impediment to the people down there and prevents the develop- 
ment of that country. There A: oA to be some provision giving 
to the allottees the right to lease the land in such a way as woul 
permit it to be profitable to the person leasing the land and en- 
able them to put improvements upon it and enable them to get 
credit with their merchants and business men with whom they do 
business; and these men ought not to be prejudiced by unreason- 
able restrictions imposed upon the right of allottees to make and 
enter into leases of their lands for a reasonable term. 

Under the original agreement, Mr. Speaker, there was no re- 
striction placed upon the owners of these allotments with refer- 
ence to their power to renew or enter into an obligation to renew 
a lease, and under the provisions of this amendment there are 
such restrictions, and they can not agree in the lease to renew 
the lease. Under the original agreement ratified by Congress 
there was no such restriction placed upon the owners of these 
allotments, and therefore a man that entered into a lease should 
be protected; and it seems to me no prejudice could result to the 
Indians, no prejudice to the allottees, but an absolute benefit will 
be derived all along if they want to ratify the lease. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. ZENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of South ota. What would be the effect of 
this amendment proposed by you upon leases now in existence 
that will terminate in six or twelve or even three months? 

Mr. ZENOR. I do not think it would result in any increase or 
ungen the term of the lease that was in existence at that time. 

r. BURKE of South Dakota. But your amendment ratifies 
them for five years. 

Mr. ZENOR. For five years. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Even if they had only three 
months to run? 

Mr. ZENOR. Yes. I am not advised on the subject of the 
different leases made by these allottees, but if you adopt my 
amendment, and the supplemental agreement now pro d to 
5 for ratification shall be ratified by the council of the 
Creek Nation, and they consent to the agreement as ratified by 
Congress, then it would be a binding contract and would have 
the effect of extending the leases for five years. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. S er, I hope the amendment will be 
voted down. The question was 3 discussed before the 
joint committee of the Senate and the House, and the amendment 
was voted down by the joint committee. It was considered by 
the House committee and voted down, and, as the gentleman from 
Arkansas well says, we know nothing about these leases. It 
seems to me it would be very unwise for Congress to approve, for 
a period of five years, leases that it knows nothing about. 

Nr. LITTLE. Let me ask the gentleman this question: Can 
the gentleman give any idea as to about how much of that coun- 
* covered by these wild-cat leases? 

. CURTIS. Iam informed by the people living down there 
that there are from five to seven hundred thousand acres of land 
covered by these leases. Of course I have no personal knowledge 
of the matter. and know nothing about it except the information 
from the people down there. : 

Mr. LA How many leases, if the gentleman knows, are 
there on one lot? 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand there are as many as three leases 
on one piece of property. 


1902. 


Mr. LACEY. And which would we validate by this amend- 
ment? 
Mr. LITTLE. It would be difficult to tell which one we would 


ratify. 

Mr. MORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I might say in regard to the 

leases that were lately entered into between the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Indians at Standing Rock Reservation, that 
a great deal of opposition was develo by the Indians and those 
in authority at that reservation. All these leases of grazing 
lands bring at once the Indian into opposition with the herder 
and the grazer. It creates opposition between the two, and it 
brings the source of contamination close to the home of the In- 
dian. 
As inthe case of the Standing Rock Reservation, the lands that 
were selected to be leased under the lease were not those that were 
approved of by the Indians, but, on the contrary, they gave to the 
lessors or those who entered into the leases the very best lands, 
and took them away from the Indians, so that they could not make 
their livelihood by entering into the business of grazing and rais- 
ing of cattle. On that icular reservation are to-day, 
standing on the books of the agency, 250 self-supporting Indians 
simply through the result of ir own efforts in raising cattle 
and grazing on that reservation. 

Those Indians. were willing to come before the Secretary of the 
Interior and were willing to have their lands allotted in sever- 
alty, provided they were paid what was owing to them by the 
Government; they would not wait until the time which was stip- 
ulated, provided their land was not leased. They had their per- 
sonal representatives here, and I went with them to see the 
Secretary of the Interior and to see the President of the United 
States, who listened carefully to what they had tosay. But it 
seems that the leases were practically settled and signed before 
they had an opportunity to speak. 

3 from my knowledge of it, which includes some 
personal knowledge of the reservation, because I have visited it 
on several occasions, I think any indiscriminate leasing of the 
Indian lands ought not to be authorized unless we have the 
names of those who desire to lease the lands, the terms of the 
lease, and the fact as to whether or not the lessors are respon- 
sible for the obligations that they are about to enterinto. Unless 
we have those facts before the House we should not 
setores the leasing of any of these lands on any of the reser- 
vations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adoption 
of the 1 offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
ZENOR]. 

The amendment was rejected. b. 

Mr. FLYNN. On line 7 of the bill there is this provision, to 
which I wish to offer an amendment: 

For n only, and for a period not five years for 
5 z — g purposes only, pe exceeding y 


I move to amend by adding to this clause the words subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior.“ This is cus- 

in all leases made by Indians. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is this amendment presented as 
a substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. FLYNN. Itis. 

Mr. LITTLE. Does the 
pias provision? I hardly thi 

ease. 

Mr. FLYNN. The gentleman will see that further on it is 
provided that leases for mineral purposes may also be made with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, and not otherwise. 
In no Indian reservation in the United States, so far as I know, 
where the land has been allotted or where it is under the control 
of the Government, can a lease be made for any period of time 
without the By 8 7 of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. LITTLE. My recollection is that in the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw country, under the treaty with those Indians leases can 
be made for five years without such approval. 

Mr. FLYNN. I do not think so. 

LITTLE. That is my recollection, though I do not make 


Mr. 
the statement positively. 
Mr. CURTIS. That is correct as to the Choctaws and Chick- 


asa ws. 

Mr. LITTLE. The provision here is framed partly in analogy 
with that arrangement. 

Mr. FLYNN. All right. If the committee are satisfied, it 
will suit me. I withdraw the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The Clerk, continuing the reading, read the following: 

16. Lands allotted to citizens hereunder shall not in any manner whatever 


or at any time be encumbered, taken, or sold to secure or sa any debtor 
obligation nor be alienated by the allottee or his heirs before expiration 


tleman think it necessary to insert 
so, in view of the terms of the 
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of five years from the date of the deed therefor, . the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior. Each citizen shall from his allotment 
40 acres of land, or a quarter of a quarter section, as a hom which 
shall be and remain nontaxable, inalienable, and free from any incumbrance 
whatever for twenty-one years from the date of the deed ‘or, and a 
separate deed shall be issued to each allottee for his homestead, in which this 
condition shall appear. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move to amend by striking out, in line 22, 
page 9, the words ‘‘ deed therefor and inserting in lien thereof the 
words 5 of this supplemental agreement.““ 

Mr. OR. I move to amend the amendment by substituti 
in lieu of the words approval of this supplemental agreement ’ 
the words “ratification of the original agreement in May, 1901.” 

I will state the of this amendment. In the original 
treaty there was a provision that the deed could be made to the 
allottees after five years from the date of the ratification of that 
treaty. That was the original agreement between the Indian 
tribe and the Government of the United States. Now, the pro- 
position of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is to change 
the date on which the deeds are to be made. This change of date 
was not suggested by the Indian council or by the Indian tribe. 
It is a suggestion evidently coming from the Interior Department 
itself. 

Now, it can well be understood that deeds issuing from the 
Government issue at irregular and different times, and under 
8 proposed, there will be no fixed date from which 
d made to these allotments shall run. There ought to be a 
fixed time. If the ratification or the approval of the ent 
be fixed upon as the date, it is a 88 of the date for one 
year after the time agreed upon een the Creek tribe and the 
Government of the United States. The date at which these In- 
dians were to receive title to these lands was at the expiration of 
= Ta from the ratification of the original treaty made in 

ay, 5 

I think it but fair to the parties that the date fixed upon for 
the making of these deeds should be in accordance with the agree- 
ment between the Indian tribe and the Government, and that 
5 5 oni — e that the titles 
should take effect five years after the origin y agreed upon. 
It is for the interest of the business people down in that Terri- 
tory that the date originally agreed upon shall be adhered to. 

According to all the information that I have, a proposition such 
as that embraced in the amendment of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas is regarded by the people in that Territory as detrimental to busi- 
ness interests and to the development ofthe particular tribe in 
that Territory. I therefore offer my amendment to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from i 

Mr. CURTIS. The statement made by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. ZENOR] in regard to the first treaty is correct; but 
I hope the amendment which the gentleman has offered to my 
amendment will be voted down and = amendment adopted; be- 
cause the amendment I have submitted is the amendment which 
was agreed upon by the full Committee on Indian Affairs at its 
last meeting. 

It was not suggested, as the gentleman says, by the Indians. 
nor was it suggested by the Department; but some member of 
the committee—I know not whom, or if I did know I have for- 
gotten whom su that some date ought to be fixed. If it 
be from the date of the deeds, the deeds naturally being made 
on different dates, thus there would be no uniformity. 

Therefore the date was agreed to by the committee, and, as I 
understand it, the vote was unanimous in fixing it from the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty. I therefore hope the amendment to the 
amendment will be yoted down and that the amendment as offered 
by myself will be to. 

Mr. ZENOR. Mr. Speaker, I will ask my colleague whether it 
is not his understanding that since the ratification of the original 
treaty of May, 1901, some of these deeds have been issued to the 
allottees? 

Mr. CURTIS. Nota single deed has been delivered. 

= ZENOR. They have been issued by the Interior Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. CURTIS. You might say no. They have been prepared, 
but they are in the hands of the Government officers — not a 
deed has been delivered. 

Mr. ZENOR. To any of the allottees? 

Mr. CURTIS. Nota single deed, is my information. 

Mr. ZENOR. Ihave had some information to the effect that 
5 some of these deeds have been delivered by the Depart- 


ment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Not one. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana . ZENOR] is rather a substitute than 
anamendment. The question is upon the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from Indiana for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is upon the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 
The res was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I offered an amendment, which 
is in the hands of the Clerk, on 6, at the end of line 15, and 
I desire now to call the attention of the gentleman from Alabama 
Mr. UNDERWOOD] to the following note which I have received 
m the chairman of the Dawes Commission. He says: 
These n are desperately poor, full-blooded Indians, who do not speak 
a word of English. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, all I asked the gentlemanin 
regard to the matter when it was up before, was as to whether 
they were full-blooded Indians. I do not know these other peo- 

le. I think it is a dangerous proposition to open up these lists 
in the Dawes case. I know the gentleman from Kansas, and lam 
entirely willing in such a matter to rely on his opinion, and if he 
thinks, as I stated before, or if he is willing to state to the House 
that these are full-blooded Indians and an ee will be done 
them if they are not put in the bill, I will withdraw all objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. I make the statement upon the authority of 
the chairman of the Dawes Commission. He says they are - 
blooded Indians. 

Mr.LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I would say that that is satisfactory 


to me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment 1 to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is upon the 
third reading of the Senate bill. : : : 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, read the third 
time, and ed. $ X 

On motion of Mr. CURTIS, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. i 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the bill (H. R. 
13172) to ratify and confirm an ent with the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw tribes of Indians, and for other purposes, which I will 
ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAWS. 

41. All persons duly identified by the Commission to the Five Civilized 
Tribes under the provisions of section 21 of the act of Congress approved 
June 28, 1898 (30 Stats., 495) as Mississippi Choctaws entitled to benefits under 
article 14 of the treaty between the United States and the Choctaw Nation, 
concluded September 27, 1830, 5 any time within six months af ter the 
da to of the final ratification of agreement, make bona fide settlement 
within the Choctaw-Chickasaw country, and upon proofof such settlement to 
such Commission within one yearafter the date of the final ratification of this 
a ment may be enrolled by such Commission as Mississippi Choctaws en- 
titled to allotment as herein provided for citizens of the tri subject tothe 
special provisions herein provided as to Mississippi Choctaws, and said en- 
rollment shall be final whenapproved by the Secretary of the Interior. The 
application of no person for identification as a Mississippi Choctaw shall be 
received by said Commission after the date of the final ratification of this 
agreement. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
as a substitute for section 32 of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gentleman if he 
would not just as soon wait until the bill is read, and then let us 
commence at the first of the bill and start with that. 

Mr. LITTLE. I would suggest to the gentleman that outside 
of the controverted point, when we get through with these we 
can agree on the ordinary amendments in bulk, 

TheSPEAKER protempore. The gentleman from Texas offers 
the following substitute, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 32. Said citizenship court shall also have appellate jurisdiction over 
all judgments of the courts in Indian Territory rendered under said act of 
Con of June 10, 1896, admitting persons to citizenship or to enrollment 
as citizens in either of said nations. The right of appea may be exercised 
by the said nations jointly or by either of them acting a at any time 
within six months after this agreement is finally ratified. In the exercise of 
such appellate jurisdiction said citizenship court shall be authorized to con- 
sider, review, and revise all such judgments, both as to findings of fact and 
conclusions of law, and may, wherever in its judgment substantial justice 
will thereby be subserved, permit either party to any such ap Ito take 
and present such further evidence as may be necessary to enable said court 
to determine the very right of the controversy. And said court have 

wer to make all needful rules and regulations prescribing the manner of 
Taking and conducting said appeals and of taking additional evidence therein. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I believe this has been 
substantially peters to. AN , 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and the substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I propose the following amendment, 
which I will ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the following words, in lines 6 and 7, on page 32: “ The final rati- 
fication of this agreement” and insert the folowing: “Their identification 
as Mississippi Choctaws by the said:“ so that it will read as follows: “May 
at any time within six months after the date of their identification as Missis- 
sippi Choctaws by the said Commission make bona fide settlement.” 


Mr. McRAE. Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly apparent to those 


who will think for a moment that this amendment ought to be 
adopted. Itis hard indeed to understand why sensible men should 
negotiate a treaty that might be construed to defeat the very ob- 
jects of it. If these words remain as they are in the treaty now, 
we might have this kind of a case: A Mississippi Choctaw ap- 
plies for identification. 

His ee is continued, as these applications have been 
continued practically up to date. There are thousands of them 
pending to-day before the Secretary of the Interior. If this treaty 
remains as now proposed, the Mississippi Choctaw is required 
within six months after the date of final ratification to become a 
bona fide settler; and yet if he dares go into the Territory before 
he is identified, he is an intruder. 

I have in mind people in my district whose ancestors took land 
under the fourteenth article of the treaty of 1830, and these people 
are as much entitled to participate in the lands owned by the 
Choctaws as anybody. But under the right guaranteed to them 
by Article XIV of the treaty of 1830 they have seen fit to remain in 
the States. They have, however, a right at any time to go there. 

This provision seeks to preserve that right. Yet, while their ap- 
plication for identification is pending, and while they can not get a 
decision u it, you tell them by this new treaty that they must 

et in within six months after the ratification, although the rati- 

cation may come long before the identification paper is issued. 
Now, if the perpos is to give these people six months after they 
know that they have a right to be there, then why not say so? 

Mr. CURTIS. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas yield to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I did not catch the wording of your amend- 
ment. How much time is given by your amendment to these 
3 Choctaws in which to file their applications? 

Mr. McRAE. I was not dealing withthe question of applica- 
tions, because those I have named have already filed theirs, but 
this provision requires them to get into the Territory within six 
months after ratification. I say it should be within six months 
after they know that thay have a right to be there. 

Mr. CURTIS. You give them six months after identification? 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes; instead of after the ratification. Then the 
second amendment would give them the same time you propose, 
one year after identification, to make bona fide improvement. It 
seems to me that unless the parposs is to get the advantage of the 
people whose rights you seek to protect, that there should be no 
objection to this amendment; because, I take it, that is the intent 
of this provision. 

Yet the words adopted may be construed to defeat a pending 
application, or the applicant must take the risk of going in there 
without authority; and I want to say that in the case of these 
people whom I have in mind, they have applied to the Secretary 
of the Interior to know whether after the application has been 
filed they have a right to go and select land, and the answer has 
been, ‘‘ You must determine that question yourselves,” and they 
are referred to the Dawes Commission. These applications have 
been pending for years—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I should like to suggest to the 
gentleman that I do not believe there is any objection on this side 
to his amendment, if he will allow it to come to a vote. 

Mr. McRAE. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adoption 
15 Sia 3 offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 

RAE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MCRAE. I also propose the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the following words, in lines 9 and 10, on e 82: “The final 
ratification of this agreement may and insert the following: “Their said 
identification as Mississippi Choctaws shall.” 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon the adoption 
of the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, upon this section I desire to offer 
the following amendment—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Before that is offered 

Mr. CURTIS. I will withdraw the amendment for a minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I understand that is in addi- 
tion to the section as it stands. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
as it stands I move to insert 
quent to;” so that it shall read: 

The application of no person for identification as a Mississippi Choctaw 


shall be received by said Commission after twelve months subsequent to the 
date of final ratification. 


Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask the gentleman to make that 


Now, on line 17 of the section 
e words twelve months subse- 


six months. We want to close this matter up. 


Lae ecg tae ets Se 
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He Wn of Mississippi. Very well; I will make it six 
months. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the Chair understand the 


gentleman from Kansas to withdraw his amendment tempo- 


y? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; temporarily. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The ene was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Now, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas offers the folowing amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 41 by adding thereto, as a part of the last sentence, the fol- 


lowing: 

“and in the disposition of such applications all full-blood Choctaw Indi- 
ans who had not moved to and made bona fide settlement in the Choctaw- 
Chickasaw 3 prior to June 28, 1898, shall be deemed to be Mississippi 
Choctaws, entitled to benefits under article 14 of the said treaty of Bop- 
tember 27, 1830, and to identification as such Commission, but this di- 
rection or poaa shall be deemed to be only a rule of evidence and shall 
not be invo soe or operate to the advantage of any applicant who is not 


of the full bl 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I want to offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
offers the following amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And the sum of $15,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is neeo 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas not otherwise appro ted, 
to pay the expenses of removal to the Indian Territory of kul- Pod Missis- 
sippi Choctaws and other Mississippi Choctaws duly identified under the pro- 

ions of this agreement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon the adop- 
tion of the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, I want to say a few 
words upon the amendment to the amendment. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair will have to ask the 
gentleman to suspend. e special order under which we are 
proceeding this evening expressly directs that this session shall 
not extend beyond 10.30 p. m. That hour having arrived, the 
House stands adjourned until 12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
the Clerk, and referred to the several Calendars therein named, 
as follows: 

Mr. HULL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution of the Senate (S. R. 100) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to furnish condemned cannon for an 
equestrian statue of the late Maj. Gen. William J. Sewell, United 
States Volunteers, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2556); which said joint resolution 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WANGER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, reported the bill of the House (H. R. 15144) to amend 
an act entitled “‘An act to promote the safety of employees and 
travelers upon railroads by cones common carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce to equip their cars with automatic couplers 
and continuous brakes and their locomotives with driving-wheel 
brakes, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1893, and 
amended April 1, 1896, accompanied by a report (No. 2563); which 
said bill aan report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FLE G, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5383) providing that the 
circuit court of appeals of the fifth judicial circuit of the United 
States shall hold at least one term of said court annually in the 
city of Atlanta, in the State of Georgia, on the first Monday in 
October in each year, reported the same with amendments, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2566); which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were severally reported from committees, deliv- 
ered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, as follows: 

Mr. ESCH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3371) removing the charge 
of desertion from the name of Jacob Bowman, re the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2562); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CAPRON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 


which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4572) to grant an 


honorable disc from the military service to Charles H. 
Hawley, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
3 o. 2564); which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 


Mr. DAYTON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4222) authorizing the ap- 
pointment of John Russell Bartlett, a captain on the retired list 
of the Navy, as a rear-admiral on the retired list of the Navy, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
2565); which said bill and report were referred to the Private 


endar. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 4224) to reimburse 
John Waller, r at Monticello, N. Y., for moneys ex- 
pended in carrying the mails, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2567); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

. LACEY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 8130) for the relief of 
the Miami Indians of Indiana, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. e eee said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 15071) grant- 
ing a pension to Louisa M. Sippell, and the same was referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
88 e following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. LANHAM: A bill (H. R. 15140) providing that the cir- 
cuit court of appeals of the fifth judicial circuit of the United 
States shall hold at least one term of said court annually in 
the city of Fort Worth, in the State of Texas, on the first Mon- 
day in November in each year—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. COWHERD: A bill (H. R. 14141) fixing the rates for 
telephones in the District of Columbia, and providing for the 
enforcement of the same—to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 15142) Hi Gar corporations doi 
interstate business to file reports with the Secretary of State, at 
for other ee o the Committee on the Judicary. 

By Mr. (by request): A bill (H. R. 15148) concerning 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of passengers traveling on 
or by any mode of conveyance engaged in interstate communica- 
tion or commerce—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WANGER, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce: A bill (H. R. 15144) to amend an act entitled An 
act to promote the safety of employees and travelers upon rail- 
roads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce to equip their cars with automatic couplers and continu- 
ous brakes and their locomotives with driving-wheel brakes, and 
for other purposes, approved March 2, 1893, and amended April 
1, 1896—to the House Calendar. 

By Mr. WILEY: A biil (H. R. 15145) to fix the fees of jurors 
and witnesses in attendance upon the United States courts in Ala- 
bama—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: A resolution (H. Res. 309) providing for 
the employment during the last ten days of the session of four 
bicycle messengers—to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
sce following titles were introduced and severally referred as fol- 
ows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 15146) for the relief of Pris- 
cilla R. Burns—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRICK: A bill (H. R. 15147) granting an increase of 
pension to Abraham E. Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CANDLER: A bill (H. R. 15148) for the relief of heirs 
of Sylvia Cannon—to the Commitiee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MAHON: A bill (H. R. 15149) to revoke sentence and 
establish the military record of Capt. George G. Lovett, Compan 
K, One hundred and eighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers, war of rebellion of 1861 to 1865—to the Committee on 
Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 15150) grant- 
ing an incrense of pension to Ellen Sheehan—to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions, 
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Mr. SCHIRM: A bill (H. R. 15151) granting an increase of 
3 to Chancy Baker —to the Gomuttioe on Inyalid Pensions. 


By Mr. STEP. S of Texas: A bill (H. R. 15152) granting a 
pension to William T. Edgeman—to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 15153) granting an increase 
g pension to Susan De Lamor—to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Resolutions of the East Buffalo Live 
Stock Association, of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring a bill to authorize 
the Mather Power Company to construct experimental span in 
Niagara River at Buffalo, N. Y.—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CANDLER: Papers to accompany House bill for the 
relief of the heirs of Sylvia Cannon, of Tupelo, Miss.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CASSINGHAM: Petition of the W Presby- 
terian Church, of Wooster, Ohio, for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution preventing polygamous marriages—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of citizens of La Crosse County, Wis., 
for the e of a service pension bill—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolution of the Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion and Board of Trade, urging the passage of House bill 13679, 
amending the bankruptcy law—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, protest of the Oil Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., against 
the passage of the ship-subsidy bill—to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fi ies. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petitions of B. Fischer & Co., Einstein, 
Wolff & Co., Schefer, Schramm & Vogel, Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company, Schiefflin & Co., New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, the Crockery Board of Trade, and the Jew- 
elers’ Association and Board of Trade, all of New York City, 
favoring the Ray bankruptcy bill—to the Committee on the 


udiciary. 
Also, resolutions of Atlantic Coast Marine Firemen’s Union 
and Cooper's Union No. 2, of New York City, for increase of pay 
of letter carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Roads. 
Mr. MAHON: Papers relating to charges and ifications 
Br Sao s Capt. George G. Lovett, of Company K, One 
undred and eighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NEVILLE: Paper to accompany House bill 1 
a pension to Franklin Peale—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Nebraska: Papers to accompany House 
bill granting a pension to Andrew An —to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WACHTER: Petition of Polish Society, No. 487, of 
Baltimore, Md., favoring the erection of a statue to the late 
Brigadier-General Count Pulaski at Washington—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, June 18, 1902. 


8 8 city of Washington 
er v. F.J. AN, of the 0 5 
eee ed to read the Journal of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings, when, on request of Mr. ALLISON, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was msed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e Journal, without objec- 
tion, will stand approved. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the Chair may lay before the Senate 
the concurrent resolution passed some days ago by the House of 
Representatives 5 the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the con- 
current resolution; which was read, as follows: 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, June 7, 1902. 

Resolved by the House of Rej tatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
committee o eee i i Aaa ot kee tre Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the civil 1 bill (H. R. 13123) 
are authorized to consider and recommend the inclusion in said bill of neces- 

t the several ob; authorized in the “Act 

e limit £ certain public b to authorize the 
chase of sites for public buildings, to authorize the erection and comple 
of public buildings, and 

Mr. ALLISON. 
considered now. 


ur- 


I ask that the concurrent resolution may be 


F Cb ae oe nce ie ert nS mart, SES Site he Ege bg pA erates | Came 5 Pat ie 
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The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HALE. I ask the Senate, upon an important report, to 
esse executive session for three or four minutes. I make that 
motion. 

The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After three minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


MISSOURI VOLUNTEERS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the 14th instant, a statement showing the various 
classes of the Missouri volunteers, militia, and home guards that 
were in service in the civil war and the laws under which they 
were raised; also what classes of such were recognized by the 
be 1 Lick wi 8 sae in the military service of Spel pe 

; which, wi accompanying S, Was orde to lie 
on the table, and to be pein SEE 


MFSSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. C. R. 
McKEnney, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
the bill (S. 4769) to fix the fees of jurors in the United 

tates courts. 

The message also announced that the House had with 
amendments the following bills; in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

A bill (S. 4923) to ratify and confirm a supplemental agreement 
with the Creek tribe of Indians, and for other 88 and 

A bill (S. 5718) providing for the sale of sites for manufacturing 
or industrial plants in the Indian Territory. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10299) author- 
izing the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Company to sell or lease its 
railroad property and franchises, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 3653) for the protection of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and for other pu , disagreed to by 
the Senate; agrees to the conference asked for by the Senate on 
the i votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Ray of New York, Mr. OVERSTREET, and Mr. LAN- 
HAM managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The m further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14019) makin 
6 to provide for the expenses of the government of 

District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, 
and for other p , asks a conference with the Senate on the 
ees votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. McCieary, Mr. Cannon, and Mr. BENTON managers at the 
conference on the part of the House. 

The also announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 7206) providing for the punishment of United 
States prisoners for crimes committed while confined in State penal 
institutions; 

A bill (H. R. 8238) for the relief of the heirs of Mary Clark and 
Francis or Jenny Clark, deceased, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 11656) to incorporate the Society of the Army of 


See de Cuba; 
A bill (H. R. cela te rovide for circuit and district courts of 
the United States at Valdosta, Ga.; 


A bill (H. R. 12597) to accept, ratify, and confirm a proposed 
agreement submitted by the Kansas or Kaw Indians of Oklahoma, 
and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 12764) amending an act of March 2, 1901, entitled 
“An act to weg into effect the stipulations of article 7 of the 
treaty between the United States and Spain, etc.;“ 

A bill (H. R. 13679) to amend an act entitled An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” a ved July 1, 1898; 

A bill (H. R. 14410) to provide for the control and management 
of United States 8 and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 14898) relating to jurisdiction on appeals in the 
court of appeals of the District of Columbia, and transcripts on 
a in said court, and to quiet title to public lands; an 

bill (H. R. 14923) for the appointment of five additional 
United States commissioners and five additional constables in the 
Indian Territory. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 292) granting a pension to Henrietta Gottweis; 
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a (H. R. 884) granting an increase of pension to Ellen W. 

‘A bill (H. R. 945) granting an increase of pension to William 
W. Richardson; 

A bill (H. R. 954) granting an increase of pension to Rachel 


en; 
A bill (H. R. 1466) granting a pension to Alfred Hatfield; 
5 5 ap (H. R. 1478) granting an increase of pension to Henry 


8 rest ill (H. R. 2192) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
4 ill 1 CH. R. 2470) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
pill . R. 2615) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Fe ill ¢ (H. R. 8262) granting an increase of pension to David T. 
Broth (H. R. 3263) granting an increase of pension to John 
. 3677) granting an increase of pension James F. 
. 8768) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Sl) ain 2 eon Sees Poe 

. 5018) granting an increase of pension to Johann 
. 5145) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
. 5146) granting an increase of pension to Florian 
. 5828) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 


A bill (H. R. 5550) for the relief of W. C. Taylor; 
A bill (H. R. 5866) granting an increase of pension to William 


P. Schott, alias Jacob Schott; 
A bill (H. R. 5877) granting a pension to Robert Watts; 
A bill (H. R. 6186) granting a pension to Carrie B. Farnham; 
A bill (H. R. 6402) granting a pension to Mary J. Adams; 
TA 8 R. 6414) granting an increase of pension to William 
A bill (H. R. 6847) to correct the record of Michael Hayes; 
8055 bill (H. R. 6890) granting an increase of pension to Robert G. 
roggs; 
A vent (H. R. 6991) granting an increase of pension to Esek B. 
A bill (H. R. 785 granting a pension to Nancy M. Williams; 
ats (H. R. 7882) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Smi 
A bill (H. R. 7906) granting a pension to Martha G. Young; 
a. Wat (H. R. 7922) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
Watkins; 


A bill (H. R. 7986) granting a pension to Clara C. Hawks; 
8 (H. R. 8026) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
A bill (H. R. 8109) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. McCarter; 
A R. 8457) granting an increase of pension to Gib- 


bone 
8 Ni. CH (H. SE 8476) granting an increase of pension to Moses 
A bill H. R. 8698) granting an increase of pension to Nelson 


Chure 
L. Sek (il. R. 8780) granting an increase of pension to Pierson 
A bill (H. R. 8781) granting a pension to Mary E. Holbrook; 
A bill (H. R. 9164) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Crawford; 
A bas! U R. 9366) granting an increase of pension to Peter 
T.N 
A bit ill (H. R. 9463) granting an increase of pension to Edgar A. 


A pit (H. R. 9710) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 


. Eagon; 
A bill Œ. R. 9717) granting a pension to Isaac M. Pangle; 
A bill (H. R. 10172) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


egan; 
A bill (H. R. 10255) granting a pension to Margaret Tisdale; 
N (H. R. 10767) granting an increase of pension to Louisa 


A bill (H. R. 10794) granting a pension to Thomas H. Devitt; 
— R. 10899) granting an increase of pension to William 


„Apin (H. R. 10954) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
"A bill (H. R. 11115) granting a pension to Angeline H. Taylor; 


SPN (H. R. 11827) granting an increase of pension to Charles 


ttis; 
A bill (H. R. 11493) granting a pension to Mary A. Lipps; 
A bill (H. R. 11711) granting an increase of pension to Isaac 


G l pill (H. R. 11865) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
1. Win R. 12047) granting an increase of pension to Jackson 
rent omen (H. R. 12130) granting a pension to Christopher S. 
oo (H. R. 12305) granting an increase of pension to Charles 


A bill (H. R. 12312) granting a pension to Susan Walker; 
4 chia (H. R. 12408) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
ree (H: R. 12409) granting an increase of pension to Jesse M. 
1 R. 12724) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
2 GER. 12770) granting an increase of pension to Carrie 
A bill (H. R. 12774) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
PA Dil (H. R. 12976) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 


A pil (H. R. 13017) granting an increase of pension to James 


“A vil (H, (H. R. 13063) granting an increase of pension to Julia 
5 A 3 ‘i R. 13081) granting an increase of pension to Anthony 
A pill H. R. 13178) granting a pension to William F. Bowden; 
A bill (H. R. 13321) granting an increase of pension to John S. 


Bonham; 
B (H. R. 13378) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
A bill (H. R. 13423) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth Wall; 
n ke (H. R. 13554) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
icks 
8 H. R. 13597) granting an increase of pension to Edmund 
8 ban (. (H. R. 13675) granting an increase of pension to George 
White; 


A bill (H. R. 13683) granting an increase of pension to Ella 
B. S. Mannix; 
1 05 (H. È. 13691) granting an increase of pension to James 


A bill (H. R. 13946) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 


B. Todd; 
A bill (H. R 14012) granting a pension to Fannie Reardon; 


A bill (H. R. 14052) granting an increase of pension to George 
A bill (H. R. 14079) granting an increase of pension to John 


Miller 
A bill (H. R. 14118) granting a on to Mary C. Bickerstaff; 
A bill (H. R. 14224) Foster made sams of pension to Margaret 


S. Tod; 
A bill (H. R. 14359) gran 5E Edwards; and 
Towner. 


A bill (H. R. 14374) granting a pension to Samantha 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Iron Trades Council 


representing 4,000 skilled laborers * in the shipyards of 
the Risdon and Union Iron Works, of 


Francisco, , pray- 
ing for the e of the so-called eight-hour bill; which e 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


Mr. SCOTT presented a 


Virginia, praying for the r 
was ordered to lie on the table, 


Mr. FOSTER of hale a ented a petition of the Wool 
Growers’ Association of North Yakima Wash. ash., praying for the 


adoption of certain amendments tothe ait we authorizing land-grant 
railroads now holding alternate sections of Government land re- 
ceived from the Government to consolidate their holdings, etc.; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. CLAY presented a petition of Carpenters’ Local Union No. 
256, of Savannah, Ga., praying for the passage of the so-called 
eight-hour bill; w hich was referred to the Committee on Educa- 


tion and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of Forest City Harbor, No. 36, 
American tion of Masters and Pilots of Steam Vessels, of 
Savannah, Ga., praying for the enactment of legislation grant- 
ing pensions to certain officers and men in the Life-Saving Serv- 


ice; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


petition of sundry citizens of West 
of the anti-injunction law; which 
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He also presented a petition of the Atlanta Freight Bureau, o 
Atlanta. Ga., praying for the of the so-called Nelson- 
Corliss safety-appliance bill; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. LODGE presented resolutions adopted by the National 
Business Men’s League, favoring the early construction of an 
isthmian canal; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also présented the petition of A. W. Southwick and 19 other 
citizens of Millville, Mass., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing an educational test for immigrants to this country, 
and also to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors at immigrant 
stations; which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented the petition of C. O. Bailey and 49 other 
citizens of Newburg, Mass., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation 1 an educational test for immigrants to this coun- 

and also to suppress anarchy; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigation. s 

He also presented petitions of the Board of Selectmen of West- 
boro, of the Board of Selectmen of Winthrop, of the Board of 
Selectmen of Attleboro, of the City Council of Cambridge, of the 
Board of Selectmen of Middleboro, and of the Board of Select- 


men of Plymouth, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for | i 


the enactment of legislation increasing the compensation of letter 
carriers; which were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Rock- 
land, Me., praying for the enactment of legislation granting - 
sions to certain officers and men in the Life-Saving Service; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the De ent of Illinois, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Chicago, III., praying that the 
perpetuation and care of the Vicksburg Military Park may be 
pee which was referred to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

He also presented a petition of the National Physical Culture 
Association, of Washington, D. C., praying that certain instruc- 
tions may be given to the contractor for dredging the tidewater 
canal at Chesapeake Beach, Md.; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2085) to pay to Rear-Admiral Winfield 
Scott Schley, on the retired list, the pay and allowance of rear- 
admiral on the active list, reported it with an amendment strik- 
ing out the preamble. 

Mr. GAL GER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 18052) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
K. Batey; and 
15 bill (H. R. 14098) granting an increase of pension to Albert 

. Scott. 

Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 6119) to authorize the Pensacola, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee Railway Company to erect, maintain, and 
operate a railway bridge across the Alabama River in Wilcox 
County, in the State of Alabama, reported it with an amendment, 
and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 6100) to establish a representative 
form of government for the citizens of the District of Columbia, 
submitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and 
the bill was ned indefinitely. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 5678) providing for record of 
deeds and other conveyances and instruments of writing in In- 
dian Territory, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4556) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws relating to the disposition of lands, 
etc., approved March 3, 1901, reported it without amendment, 
and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. FOSTER of Washington, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 4569) to 
amend section 58 of an act entitled An act to establish a code of 
law for the District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and the 
bill was med indefinitely. 

Mr. FOR , from the Committee on Pacific Islands and 
Porto Rico, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 14244) author- 
izing the President to reserve public lands and buildings in the 
island of Porto Rico for public uses, and granting other public 
lands and buildings to the government of Porto Rico, reported it 
with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 


Mr. CARMACK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 12632) granting an increase of pension to Bailey 
O. Bowden; and 

A bill (H. R. 2598) granting an increase of pension to Adrian 
M. Snyder. 

Mr. KEAN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 2492) to reimburse the Mellert Foundry 
and Machine Company for money retained by the United States 
for failure to complete a contract within a specified time, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


Mr. PLATT of New York, from the Committee on Printing, 
reported the following resolution; which was considered by unan- 
imous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a document the certain omissions to 
the list of references relative to the election of United States Senators by the 
people, the same corrected and extended up to date of June 12, 1902, as sub- 


mi by the senior Senator from New Hampshire, and as comprehended 
n his motion to the Senate of June 13, 1902. 


JAMES B. MAHAN. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] to the bill I am about to report. 
I am directed by the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 13150) granting a pension to James B. 
Mahan, to report it without amendment. 

Mr. BERRY. The named in the bill is absolutely de- 
pendent. He has both legs off. I ask for the present considera- 
tion of the bill. ; 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 
ation. It pes to place on the pension roll the name of James 
B. Mahan, helpless and dependent son of Dempsey Mahan, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and 
to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

e bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOHN WALTON Ross. 


Mr. PERKINS. I am directed by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 6104) to restore to the 
active list of the Navy the name of John Walton Ross, to report 
it favorably without amendment. 

Mr. BA I ask for the present consideration of the bill just 
reported by the Senator from California. It will take but a mo- 
ment. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 
ation. It authorizes the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to appoint John Walton Ross, surgeon, 
United States Navy, retired, to the active list of the Navy asa 
medical director (an additional number), not in line of promo- 
tion, and to retain his present longevity (from the date of his 
original commission as surgeon in the Navy), said officer having 
tendered his services to the United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 6188) to purchase a painting 
of the several ships of the United States Navy, known as the 
Squadron of Evolution“ and entitled Peace; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to 
the Committee on the Library. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6189) for the relief of the estate of 
Samuel Lee; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6190) directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to bestow medals upon First Lieut. David H. Jarvis, 
Second Lieut. Ellsworth P. Bertholf, and Samuel J. Call, surgeon, 
all of the Revenue-Cutter Service; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

Mr. HEITFELD introduced a bill (S. 6191) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel L. Thompson; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Mr. KEAN introduced a bill (S. 6192) granting an increase of 
pension to Austin H. Patterson; which was read twice by its title, 
5 with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 

ensions. 

Mr. BURNHAM introduced a bill (S. 6193) ting an increase 
of 1 to Otis M. Brown; which was twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 6194) granting an increase 
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of pension to Thomas W. Stuart; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 5 

Mr. BACON introduced a bill (S. 6195) to correct the military 
record of Thomas J. Morman; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$2,000 to purchase from the estate of Mrs. Ben: Perley Poore the 
copyright of the publication entitled ‘* The Political Register and 
Congressional Directory,” by Ben: Perley Poore, intended to be 
proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 8 

Mr. FOSTER of Washington submitted an amendment propos- 
ing to appropriate $5,000 for the improvement of Mount Rainier 
National Park, Washington, intended to be proposed by him to 
the general deficiency appropriation bill; which was ordered to 
be printed, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14019) making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for other 
purposes, and asking a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. : : 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked for by the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. 
ALLISON, Nr. McMILLAN, and Mr. COCKRELL were appointed. 


ADELAIDE G. HATCH, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3320) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Adelaide G. Hatch; which was, in 
line 9, before the word “ dollars,“ to strike out thirty and 
insert twenty.“ 
` Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives and request a con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. 
Desor, Mr. BURTON, and Mr. Grsson were appointed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
B. F. Barnes, one of his secretaries, announced that the ee 
dent had on the 17th instant approved and signed the following 


acts: 
nie act (S. 1037) granting an increase of pension to Helen A. B. 


An act (S. 2975) granting an increase of pension to Leyi 
Hatchett; and 

An act (S. 3057) appropriating the receipts from the sale and dis- 
posal of public lands in certain States and Territories to the con- 
struction of irrigation works for the reclamation of arid lands. 

The message also announced that the President of the United 
States had on this day approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 4777) to authorize the Nashville Terminal Company 
to construct a bridge across the Cumberland River in Davidson 
County, Tenn.; an 

An act (S. 5062) to authorize the county commissioners of Crow 
Wing County, in the State of Minnesota, to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at a point between Pine River and 
Dean Brook, subject to the approval of the Secretary of War. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The following bills were Severely read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

A bill (H. R. 7206) providing for the punishment of United 
States prisoners for crimes committed while confined in State 
penal institutions; 

A bill (H, R. 11656) to incorporate The Society of the Army of 
ee de Cuba; ; 

A bill (H. R. 12205) to provide for circuit and district courts of 
the United States at Valdosta, Ga.; 

A bill (H. R. 12764) amending the act of March 2, 1901, entitled 
“An act to carry into effect the stipulations of article 7 of the 
treaty between the United States and Spain, etc.; 

A bill (H. R. 18679) to amend an act entitled An act to estab- 
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lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898; 

A bill (H. R. 14410) to provide for the control and manage- 
ment of United States penitentiaries, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 14898) relating to jurisdiction on appeals in the 
court of appeals of the District of Columbia, and transcripts on 
appeals in said court, and to qee title to public lands; and 

A bill (H. R. 14923) for the appointment of five additional 
United States commissioners and five additional constables in 
the Indian Territory. ; 

The bill (H. R. 8238) for the relief of the heirs of Mary Clark 
and Francis or Jenny Clark, deceased, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 


Public Lands. 
The bill (H. R. 12597) to accept, ratify, and confirm a proposed 
agreement submitted by the Kansas or Kaw Indians of Oklahoma, 


and for other purposes, was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


REBECCA J. TAYLOR. 


Mr. CARMACK. Mr. President, I wish to call up the resolu- 
tion I introduced several days ago concerning the discharge of 
Miss Rebecca J. Taylor from the classified service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee 
gene from the table the resolution which will be read to the 

nate. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. CARMACK 
on the 10th instant, as follows: 

Whereas it appears that Rebecca J. Taylor, latea clerk in the War Depart- 
ment, holding a position in the classified service, was, by order of the Secre- 
tary of War, discharged from her position on the 7th day of June, 1902: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States eee That the Commit- 
tee on Civil Service and Retrenchment be instructed to inquire and report 


the reasons for such discharge and whether the same was made in 
with law. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the resolution. 

Mr. CARMACK. Mr. President, I do not desire to make any 
extended remarks upon this question. I introduced this resolu- 
tion because it appeared to me to involve a question of very con- 
siderable importance, not so much to the lady who seems to have 
been made the victim of the resentment of the powers that be, 
but because of its importance to a just and orderly and lawful 
conduct of the civil service of the Government. 

On the 7th day of June, Miss Rebecca J. Taylor, a clerk in the 
War Department, in the classified service, received notice in the 
form of the following order: 


accordance 


The question is on agreeing 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1902. 


per annum in the Office of the Adjutant- 
3 is hereby discharged, to take effect this date. 
er of the retary of War: 
JOHN C. SCHOFIELD, Chief Clerk. 
That was all. It was simply a very plain, very curt, and very 
peremptory note of dismissal from the service. 
Section 8 of rule 2 of the civil-service rules reads as follows: 


Rebecca J. Taylor, clerk at $340 
Soh tem 
y O 


No removal shall be made from the competitive classified service except 
for just cause and for reasons given in writing, and the person sought to be 
removed shall have notice and be furnished a copy of such reasons, and be 
allowed a reasonable time for personally answering the same in writing. 
Copy of such reasons, notice, and answer and of the order of removal 1 
be made a part of the records of the proper department or office; and the 
reasons for any change in or compensation w. the competitive 
classified service shall also be made a part of the records of the proper de- 
partment or office. 


It is true, sir, that there has been a subsequent modification of 
this rule by order of the President. That modification reads as 
follows: 

Now, for the purpose of ti h mi s 
proper combtructions of aA. Beotio 12 CECT 
“ just cause,” as used in section 8, Civil Service Rule II, is intended to mean 
any cause, other than one merely political or o pee which will promote 
the efficiency of the service; and nothing contained in said rule sh con- 
strued to rc the examination of witnesses or any trial or hearing except 
in the discretion of the officer making the removal. 

5 THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

WHITE HOUSE, May 29, 1902. yana: 

Now, Mr. President, if this modification was made for the pur- 
pose of reaching an antecedent offense committed by Miss Taylor 
and of putting the rule in such form that she could be discharged 
under it for some offense committed prior to the modification of 
the rule, then it deserves all the odium that properly attaches to 
an ex post facto law. 

This modification seems to have been intended to practically 
nullify the old rule that was made by President McKinley, and 
to a very large extent it does so; but there is one part of the rule 
which still remains, that part of it which requires that the rea- 
sons for removal shall be in writing; that notice shall be given; 
that the person accused shall have — copy of such reasons and be 
allowed a reasonable time for personally answering the same in 
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writing. That still remains; it is still the law; and if in this 
case no charge has been made against Miss Taylor, if there has 
been no specification of any misconduct, of any fault, of any 
neglect of duty or inefficiency inthe performance of duty, and if 
no reasons were given for her removal, then this law has been 
plainly and pal y and eag A violated. 

Now, sir, it does not appear in the correspondence in reference 
to this case that there been any charge made or that any 
notice has been served upon Miss Taylor, or any reasons given to 
her for her removal, or any opportunity to answer & charge thus 
formally made. 

It is true that some days before her discharge a letter was ad- 
dressed to her, asking whether or not she was the writer of a cer- 
tain 2 article, aud her attention at the time was called 
to this rule. 

Mr. President, that is not a compliance with either the letter 
or the spirit of the plain and mandatory provisions of this rule, 
which contemplates a formal written c , clearly and explic- 
itly stating the offense that has been committed, the reason why 
removal is contemplated, and an of ge on the part of the 
person accused to make answer in the form of a denial or explana- 
tion or any other defense he may see proper to make. 

The reason for this rule does not begin and end with its appli- 
cation to any particular case. It is required here that a— 

of such n answer, and of the order of remoyal shall 
g part of 6 proper department or office, ji 

It is intended to be a precedent, It is intended to be a rule for 
the future or an authoritative interpretation of some rule. It is 
intended to serve as a warning and instruction to all other clerks 
in the civil service of the Government, and it is, therefore, ve 
important that the offense shall be clearly and explicitly Stata, 
not only for the benefit of the person accused, but for the benefit 
of all other civil-service employees, in order that they may know 
what the offense is and govern their own conduct accordingly. 

I say no offense has been charged in this case. Miss Taylor was 
simply asked, Did you write a certain newspaper article?“ By 
no reasonable construction whateyer can that interpreted to 
But so God: fot aitinteaie aud imply aski 

ut su , for all intents and purposes, simply ng 
the question, Did you write a certain newspaper article?” was 
an accusation, a charge that she did write that newspaper arti- 
cle, is that poy intelligent compliance with the spirit and mean- 
ing of this rule? Is it intended to mean that the writing of a 
newspaper article is an offense? Is that what is meant? 

We must assume that it was not simply the writing of a news- 
paper article, but that there was. some in th 


e nature or in 
the contents of the article, although that is not stated. Wehave 
to gather it from inference, or just as a mere matter of common 


sense. 

No man in this Chamber and no man in the United States can 
clearly and distinctly define, from the papers in this case, the of- 
fense for which Miss Taylor was discharged. It is not said she 
was of writing a newspaper arricle. Wherein is 
the offense? Is it something contained in the article? Isitsome- 
thing in the nature of the article, or is it simply the writing of 
an article for a newspaper? 

Some of the extreme advocates of civil-service reform have con- 
tended that persons in the classified service should refrain from 
the discussion of all questions of politics. Was it upon that 
theory that Miss Taylor was discharged? Was she discharged 
because she undertook to discuss a question of party politics 
without reference to the side she took in the controversy? No 
man can take this co: ce and say whether she was dis- 
charged simply for writing a newspaper article, and because the 
War Department does not permit its employees to write articles 
tor the newspapers, or whether she was discharged for discuss- 
ing a question of current party politics, or because there was 
something offensive contained in the article, or whether she was 
simply discharged because she took the wrong side of the Philip- 

pine 5 from the Administration point of view. What 
was it? 
Suppose, Mr. President, she had written an article age saci 


the dent and the Administration’s policy, Sw she 
eulogized his Philippine uy, Cappo she had justified and 
defended all the atrocities been perpetrated in the Phili: 


ine Islands. Suppose she had defen and excused Smith. 
ppose she had ended the use of torture and the wholesale 
burning of towns, and su she had said, with respect to these 
things, that such coercion * was absolutely inevitable in putting a 
stop to an armed attack upon the sovereignty of the United 
States.” Suppose she had excused torture and the desolation of 
an entire province and the killing of little children. Suppose she 


had coupled with that the most vindictive and intem te 
abuse and denunciation of all who op the policy of Ad- 
States Senators 


ministration. Sup, she had said Uni 
ought to be 8 and criticising the conduct of 
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the war in the Philippine Islands. Would she have been dis- 
charged for that? No man can know; no man can tell. 5 
I believe the idea that will be conveyed to every other person 
in the civil service will be that it is not safe for any such N or 
any such employee to dissent from or criticise the policy of the 
Administration. I do not believe that the effect of that action 
we pe to aoier ey ed an 1 speaking as freely and as 
abusively and as intempera as he may please of th 
of aoe 3 5 4 i e 
So I say there is no interpretation of any rule to be drawn from 
this act of the War Department. No man can tell, no Senator 
can say to-day, for what particular offense this lady was dis- 
charged, and no clerk in the War Department will know how to 
8 12 er agra in the future by reason of her dismissal ex- 
cept to refrain from expressing opinions con to the vi 
and policy of the PERRA tration. one hin 
Mr. President, I have some extracts from the report of the Civil 
Service Commission when President Roosevelt was a member of 
that Commission. The report of 1889-90 contains the following: 
In the ental service at W: the figures show that the ques- 
ti £ polii has been practical: making > 
last seven years the law a8 a pth has been faithfully and. (seed * 
The Commission takes this 
FTC 
to aio in writing’ Tull Ratemont of Ais reasons Oi maian ane Fees 
such statement to be made public, if: the 8 W 
$ * * + * 


EFFECTS OF INVESTIGATION. 


A study of the above figures illustrates a fact which we have alread 
peatedly observed and commented on, namely, that where an appointing 
77 nis OES le tercp Leala te oe ee 
evades the law a office, he there emora! 

t di ficult to hold the latter toa strict accountability. eS 
i GREAT IMPROVEMENTS BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE MERIT SYSTEM. 

It can not be too often reiterated that while the law may not work 
ideal actual for seven has shown that 1 
duces on the whole a be tion than does the 
patronage system. Moreover, what ismore important, it immeasurably bet- 
Soni rat Gud e phoma ed eaten 
8 w ey purpo} ic servants and not adheren 
thas in power, organized discipi of 
5 0 gu 3 
worthy the officers and bureaus which show the best results in giving 
an honest, efficient, and economical administration are precisely those in 
r American peter. og e Aee stom, 

e me! em is the erican sys Ə una: and 
no system could be less American and more undemocratic han the pa - 
age system which it supplants. 


en ROOSEVELT 
HUGH §. THOMPSON, = y 
OMi 2 
(Civil Service Report, 1889-1890.) e e 


I have some other extracts here which I will not read, but will 
ask to have printed with my remarks in the RECORD, 

Under the spoils system the theory is that politics belong especia 
officeholders. ader the merit ae Kh i that iti 1 
and that the people are quite capable of 
t interference and dicta’ 


to the people, 
affairs withou 
been chosen to serve the whole people in merely ve positions. 
* = = + + + * 
While one of the main purposes of the law is to improve the public service, 
yet this can hardly be considered its main object. tts Prin object is to 
remove from American politics the degrading influence of the patronage 
system. 
è * + * * + * 
The whole patronage system is inimical to American institutions; it forms 
one of the gravest problems with which democratic and republican govern- 
ments haye to grapple. 
* * * t * * * 
The merit system improves the governmental service as a mere admin- 
ive and is of — good in our political life. The 
cause of civil-service reform—that is, the cause of honest government and 
decent political life, the cause of Abraham Lincoln's “ people "—as 
the cause of that most noxious body, the oligarchy of Professional 
holders and officeseekers, must go forward. There can be no halt, no 
F Tho e oficers, ora, for instance, A neoperty 
ve ess officers. ‘or 0 ron 
„ have nothing Whatever to do with politics. The duty of The aed J 
, postal clerks, and letter carriers is merely to see that mails are 
expeditiously and safely delivered. The appointment and retention in of- 
fice of each one should depend solely upon whether, in doing his duties, he 
seryes the whole ple, without distinction of parties, well and faithfully. 
His position sho epend in no way upon y predilections, for his 


his part; 
capacity to perform his duties has not the slightest reference to his opinions 


u. tariff, the currency, or any other of the great questions upon 

which parties divide. : ER 
There 8 very few of the offices in the of the Government 

which are political in character after we pass such 


low the 8 

as members of the Cabinet and the ministers to foreign countries. The duties 
of the bulk of Government officials have or should have no reference what- 
ever to politics, and they should be divorced entirely from politics. Noques- 
tion before the American people y is so important as this question of 
working a thorough and radical reform of the civil service by separa: it 
entirely from parte poli for no other reform so vitally affects the 
most important of all questions, the securing a pure and hon and an up- 
right government, 


CHARLES LYMAN 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

HUGH S. THOMPSON 
Commissioners. 


(Civil Service Report, 1890-91.) 


1902. 
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In the Civil Service Report for 1891-92, signed also by Theodore 
Roosevelt, we have the following: 


The Commission has 8 the ye steadily endeavored to raise still 
higher the standard of obedience to law. 


In the civil-service report for 1893-94 i is the following: 


While * 3 law does not in terms regulate dismissals from the 
panee Sone 1 upon merit in which con- 
sideration ate neti lace, being excluded in definite 
and specific te: reference to ts to 


i 3 
uence 


thet b. not 7 shall the reasons for a 
be made known to the 8 that he also be given an 
oppo to be hea: tis owes defense. 
this line is a practice ately introduced 8 the Postmaster-General in 
the postalservice. Inthe ular introd e new practice hesays: “For 
the ney de poids of avoiding unjust asiyka e yA of clerks and carriers in the clas- 
* + no carrier shall be removed except for cause and upon 
written dead filed with the Post-Office eee ee and of which the car- 
er shall have full notice and an opportunity to make defense.) + 
“This isin striking contrast to the practice hat . in the 


Post-Office service and that now generalt branchesof the 
service. So far as results are known to the s Gommission. the practice intro- 
duced by the Postmaster-General is working — in the 

ice ani 


It has been often 
ference with the meee 3 of removal, even to the extent 2 5 
A a aaa dg dation apt ma g the accused a caring, would weaken Er 

5 and impair th 3 — fi of the service. e Commission has never 

believed this to be tae, but the contrary, and it T 8 that nah belief 

will find a complete justification in the lservice. What well 

in that service, in the judgment of the Commission, might safely and without 

fear of evil consequences be applied to all branches of the classified service. 
POLITICAL DISCRIMINATIONS. 

Partisan feeling and bias often show themselves in the service in discrimi- 
nations in favor of the edherents of one party and those of another, 
not only in the matter of dismissals, but in connection with promo- 
tions and reductions. The most common form of this discrimination in con- 

dismissals is to dismiss re ep of one potkal faith for 
offenses which are allowed to pass unnoticed or with slight reprimand by 
employees of the opposite political faith. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Commissioners, 

(Civil Service Report 1898-94.) 

In the civil-service rt for 1896-97—Mr. Roosevelt was not 
then a member of the ion—the ioners quote the 
new section added to rule 2—that is the one which has just been 
modified by President Roosevelt—and they say: > 

No sae ae eee —— any 8 subject 88 

. —— C 
cate notice and oppo: raed to make defense. 

Relative to this section the report states: 

This is one of the most important orders made since 


tive ex- 
the head 


the enactment of 
While 


the law and has met the en i gnc e ns bic. 2 + > 

not the prompt exercise of power of discipline, this amendment | to y 

guards service „ tem 

greater securi! in office during good behavior. 
Civil-service 1897-98, after states: “ This 

rule is one of the most . — ever issued re to executive civil sery- 


ý s operatio: Das nas DAET AN val of the pub- 
iio ani Of maces Or tho executive olfioase of the Goveramect T a 
Su uent reports have emphasized these e e Here 
practically nullify it “ab DEANS Gasteny all Sie ikai 
yn prac y o neficen 
a ualities and all its beneficent effects. The rule has been prac- 
pagel al ted, except for the one feature which es Bhat 
the reason s be given; so that the person may be 
for any reason whatever that the appointing officer may 8 
to 3 except it be for political or religious reasons. In this 
the clerk was, in fact, discharged because she wrote an arti- 
as iving her views on certain political questions. 

. President, I have some articles here—some from the Wash- 
ington Post and one from the Chicago Public—which I wish to 
put in the RECORD at this time. 

The articles referred to are as follows: 
[From the Washington Post.] 


AT COST OF HER PLACE—MISS TAYLOR USED PEN IN CRITICISM OF PRESI- 
DENT—. CKED PHILIPPINE POLICY—SUMMARILY DISCHARGED AT 
NOON ON SATURDAY AFTER HAVING SOME DAYS BEFORE ADMITTED THE 

, AUTHORSHIP OF AN OBJECTIONABLE ARTICLE—DISMISSAL COMES UNDER 
LATEST CIVIL-SERVICE RULING. 
Miss Rebecca J. 8 of the phe gd Bt force — 


partment who were recently ee — 
notice of 


clerks of the War De- 


ed 
ting division at a per annum. formal order of 
dated June 7, bs aniar of gà noon and took effect at once. It did 
t her to finish the day's work. 
Taylor, who isa Se noa wo woman, has been a most earnest o 
the war Mey 


R pedi nthe She has Contributed roque 


and 


the 3 


p like all her wri 
ae CRS AROE, If it Was ever —— to the attention o. 
Secretary of War at that time it was ignored. 

CRITICISED THE PRESIDENT'S SPEECH, 
The immediate cause of Miss Taylor's discharge was a 


gave her oop’ 
the President or 


printed ta Hie Post on May in which she took up the Presi t's speech 
pret —.— Sons of the American ution on “The Shall Stay Put.” She 
y part of the whic to our 
ariy y eap ge in the Eastern cs: T 5 = 
s pen was — snr — y many readers as intem: te, 
condemned, but o 8 anti. impe the iow en: — 
gave warm approval to the article. 
Miss Ta ir, it is understood, was asked several days ago by the chief 
of her di by direction of the Secretary, whether she was the author 


dismissal was a letter she te tater + a 
. she was about the of the s article that ae he > ores 
t was rted abou Departmen: t the -service ruling 
President afew da Neg ft 2 coal 
but this is denied. . 
1 ot the New Ton SRK, nouni Y 5775 are 
whom proof is lacking. It is as f 


CIVIL-SERVICE RULING. 


“ Whereas certain ndings have existed in 


misundersta: tothe 
SOR of section 8 of the Ci Civil-Service Rule II, whic 


provides as ol. 


2 a part of the records of the proper de oe or office; and tho 
reasons for any 3 in or compensa within the competitive 
classifi service shall also be made a part of the records of the proper de- 
N mai the £ enting all such misunderstandings andim 

“Now, for urpose of prev erstan an 
proper 5 onid section, it is hereby declared that the term 

just cause,’ as used paT aaa ni Civil-Service Rule II, is intended to mean 

any cause, other than one merely political or religious, which will promote 

the gegen Sed of the agente and nothing contained in said rule s be con- 

snes y 8 the examination of witnesses or any trial or hearing ex- 
ion of the pees making the rem: val. 


cept in remova! 
“THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
“WBITE HOUSE. 
“Approved, May 29, 1 


DECLINED TO MAKE A STATEMENT. 
a Taylor when seen yesterday declined to — any, statement, but ap 
tobe er dismissal phil 


oe opaan She would not suy 
Lae she in ed to take any step tent o night to remove her. Her 
convictions as to the war are rooted and will be 

ened, no doubt, by the ent thus m out to her. She isanearnest, 


modest little woman, Who is held in high 


she is a native of W F 
. re water Bate conscientious woman. 
is the full text ties atticle pete four weeks ago, which led 
Miss Tay `s peremptory dismissal: 


THE FLAG “SHALL STAY PUT’—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S TRIBUTE TO THE 
“SPLENDID WORK™ DONE IN 5 


EDITOR Post: ee beon e With tho kao that are being 
horrors which . ith ‘nana a og geen and 
of the authorities in th 
read with dismay that at the recent Mot of the Sonsot the American 
Revolution the tof the United § the Commander in Chief of 


Without an uncivilized mode of warfare d 
“splendid ‘work * could never have been z 
liberty would still be going on in Samar had not the soldiers of tho present 
day“ done that ‘splendid work” of crea a “howling wilderness.” Are 
we to int t the e: m of the President as approval of the official 
barbarities committed in the ines the past three Tare There isabun- 
dant proof that the barbarities with the war, aly im in de- 


ree, gr v3 eee and stiffer, — General Hughes testifled, until the 
the work done was Spaces aid,” i 


“wro “ subject to ere ct But should snc. 


necessity, a ee-Smith-Bell- hes-Waller-Funston sca 
48 — che sense of justice of the ry crores people. They 
pol tical lives of those a — —.— lace the the seal of a upon the 


What is this “splendid — that has toes done in the Tropics? The 

v. spay it be, died with the booming of Dewey's last cannon. Our 
goy, cers surrendered all claim to honor by ca on à policy of de- 
Soutien and trickery, which as 2 as the Army diewmntarked u. 
soil. by means, they have operated 5 ee 75 

ed . — methods Y intil the United £ States counts more victims 

tched in three centuries. 


years than Spain 
Isit “splendid work” i Told upa le and rob them of coun: and 
e at the point o M I ata 


of the bayonet? Is lendid work” to turn the 
cannon they decline to yield inalienable rights? Is 
ita “splendid work” to sweep thousands from earth because they take 
arms in defense of home and liber Is it a “splendid work” e ly 


the tarch to the houses.cf earth whil hile less women and ba 
ing age flee before the flames that blot out those hallo’ . Is ita 
“splendid work” to make God's fair isles a how wilderness?’ Is it a 
“splendid work“ to slay the wounded on the ba eld, to spare Bonet 
oners of war, but to make them a target of a three days’ shooting match? 

Is it a “splendid work” to choose b rson—a prisoner of 
war—and execute him for the crime ther? Is it a splendid work” to 
torture human beings until, racked in agony, 
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with anguish, the will power shattered, they admit — 2 


charged, how- 
ever false, to a moment's respite? Is it a splendid work” to extermi- 
nate a people by murdering noncombatants, “all over 10 years of age,” leay- 
ing the remnant to the horrors of starvation? All these areinevidence. 
They have been admitted by the official pe tors. Is this the way “strong 
men, not w. “ prove their strength? This is the strength, not of men, 
but of demons. 

Oh, what splendid work.“ what valor, what heroism, what magnificent 
courage the gallant Americans, wearing the uniform of the American Re- 
public,” Sispa ed. How “gloriously have they upheld the most glorious 
traditions o! e Past,“ as, tec by a mo breastwork of enforced 
Fili. citizens, they swept forward, armed to the teeth, to valiantly battle 
a those fierce Malay warriors, Filipino boys of 8 and 10 years, come 
out to defend the honor of their mothers, if, ey escaped the 
brutal massacre—come forth to avenge the slaughter of their sires and the 
murder of their brothers, whose lifeblood drenched the soil of their native 
land. What “inconceivably dangerous and harassing of the Eastern 

ics” was this for “the soldier of the present — | 55 
ow flattered must be the survivors of the Gran: 


elated the Sons of the American Revolution, whose ancestors fell at g- 
ton and fought at Bunker Hill, and left the prints of their bleeding feet upon 
the snows of Valley Forge—what world-wide fame to have their names 
coupled with “those gallant r = disgracing the uniform of the 
American ublic * in the 

Long wi eodore Roosevelt drink to the health of those who wrought 
the “ splendid work” of death ere the it of shall be crushed from 
the souls of the infant heroes of the P 


ines. 


desolate, not while h y lives in the American heart, not the trine 
of the brotherhood of man dies ristendom, not until God forgets His 
brown children, will the flag stay put“ on the blood-soaked soil of the 


‘are. 
REBECCA J. TAYLOR. 
AN ERRONEOUS REPORT. 

There is absolutely no truth in the rt circulated yesterday that Miss 
Taylor was dismissed because of a suspicion that she had ed to Sen- 
ator Culberson the official record in the Arnold case, which made a suspect 
of General Miles, 


[From the Washington Post.] 

CASE OF MISS TAYLOR—RESOLUTION OF INQUIRY IS OFFERED IN CONGRESS— 
ASKS CAUSE OF HER DISMISSAL—CIVIL-SERVICE ASPECTS OF THE MATTER 
ATTRACT SOME ATTENTION—COPIES OF THE OFFICIAL PAPERS FURNISHED 
BY THE DISCHARGED CLERK, WHO FORMALLY ENTERS PROTEST AGAINST 
TREATMENT RECEIVED. 

The case of Miss Rebecca J. 8 of Minnesota, who was summarily dis- 
missed from her tion in the 


introduced the 9 

He it resolved by the House of Representatives of the United States of America, 
That the Secre of War be, and is hereby, respectfully requested to com- 
municate to the House of 5 e cause and reasons for the dis- 
missal of Rebecca J. Taylor from her position in the classified service in the 


War Department, if not incompatible with the interests of the public busi- 
ness.“ 


COMMENT AT THE CAPITOL. 


Without discussion the resolution was referred to the Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service, Representative GILLETT of Massachusetts is 


th Etne opinion that it was shortsighted policy 70 fl t 
others are are o: e opinion t was sho) policy ve any at- 
tention whatever to her letter, as the contrary action 8 

widest publicity to the views she expressed. Generally 
lican mem who made any comment thought that a Government clerk 
who commented so sharply upon the utterances of the President deserved at 
least a warning or reprimand. Suggestions have been made that it might be 
well were Miss Taylor restored to the classified service and suspended for 
two or three months without pay. This comes from men who fear that the 
action of the War Department may cause serious criticism. 

RECORD IN THE CASE. 

It is very evident that Miss Taylor intends to insist upon what she believes 
to be her rights under the law. She again declined yesterday to make any 
statement of her intentions, but gave to the press copies of the papers in the 
case. She said the record would speak for itself. It is as follows: 

Wak DEPARTMENT, Washington, May 27, 1902. 
of War directs that Miss Rebecca J. Taylor, temporary 
clerk in your office, be called upon for a statement as to whether or not she 
is the author of the letter abliched in The Washington Post of May 12, 1902, 
gen eee heading The shall stay put,“ as shown in the accompany- 

ng. 

At Miss ‘Taylor acknowledges the 9 of this letter, her attention 
should be invited to section § of Civil Service Rule II. and under the provi- 
sions of that rule she should be given three days in which to make any ex- 
planation or statement in writing that she may desire to submit in regard 


Sin: The Secreta 


to the matter. 
tfull JOHN C. SCHOFIELD, 
e Chief Clerk. 
The ADJUTANT-GENERAL, 
United States Army. 

The one 5 Gis division in which Miss Taylor was employed indorses the 

Respectfully referred to Miss Rebecca J. Taylor for the report called for 
by the Secreta 


of War. 
Section 8 of Gil Service Rule No. II, referred to within, reads as follows: 
8. No removal shali be made from the 8 classified service ex- 
t for just cause and for reasons giyen in ting; and the parson sought 
tobe removed shall have notice and be furnished a copy of such reasons, and 
be alloweda reasonable time for 5 answering the same in writing. 
of such reasons, notice, and answer, and order of removal, shall be 
e a part of the records of the proper department or oma; and the rea- 
sons for any change in rank or compensation within the competitive classified 
service shall also te made a part of the records of the proper department or 


vase “R. P. THIAN. 
“ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, May 28, 1902.” 


ADMITTED THE AUTHORSHIP, 


Within the three days allowed her, Miss Taylor returned the paper with 
this indorsement: 
5 returned, with the information that Iam the author of the 
in the Washington Post of May 12, 1902, under the heading 
The flag shall 5 put.“ i 
e explanation or statement called for by the Secretary of 
War, I have the honor to state that not being a wiper ioe A clerk, but having 
been placed within the classified service by act of Congress, — J trans- 
no civil-service rule, and having received no notice to that effect, 
nor that ‘removal’ is ‘sought’ for ‘just cause,’ or otherwise, neither any 
reason therefor, therefore I have not been furnished the conditions upon 
which to base an explanation or statement; in fact, lam unable to determine 
the nature of the ‘explanation or statement’ called for from the communi- 
cation submitted. 

“If the proper authorities will submit ‘notice’ and ‘reasons in writing,’ 
in compliance with section 8, civil-service rule No. 2, I shall be pleased to 
consider 9 of ‘answering the same in writing,’ as permitted by 
section 8, civil-service rule No, 2. 

“I respectfully submit that itis unusual. to say the least, for an individual 
to plead either innocent or guilty, or to offer a defense when no charge has 


referred 
“ Respectfully, REBECCA J. TAYLOR.” 
On May 29 the President issued the civil-service order relative to section 8, 


quoted above, as follows: 

Now, for the purpose of preventing all such misunderstandings and im- 
proper constructions of said section, it yA declared that the term just 
cause,’ as used in section 8, civil-service rule 2, is intended to mean wpe! rebasa. 
other than one merely political orr ious, which will promote the efficiency 
of the service, and n contained in said rule be construed to re- 
quire the examination of witnesses or ay trial or hearing except in the dis- 
cretion of the officer making the removal.” 

DISMISSAL AND PROTEST. 


This order was published on June 4 and Miss Taylor received notice of her 
dismissal three days later, as follows: 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1902. 


8 J. Taylor. Serk 5 — 9 pr 3 8 8 aoe Er utant- 
neral (tem TO ere harged, to take effec $ 
F the Secretary of War: : 


By order o of War 
JOHN C. SCHOFIELD, Chief Clerk. 
Renee any, Miss Taylor prepared the following and mailed it to the War 


Departmen’ 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9, 1902. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF WAR. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication 
of June 7, eg 3 rting to be an order of from the classified 
service of the ar Department. This order does not comply with the pro- 
visions of the civil service, rule 2, section 8, as follows: 

No removal shall be made from the competitive classified service except 
for just cause and for reasons given in writing, and the person sought to 
removed shall have notice and be furnished a copy of such reasons, and be 
allowed a reasonable time for personally answering the same in wri 5 

I was not furnished the “reasons given in writing.“ explaining the just 
cause for the alleged removal. To this I was entitled, and I therefore pro- 
test against this — be order as illegal. 

Thereby declare t Lam and at all times since the rocoto: of said alleged 
order of discharge have been willing and have held myself in readiness to 
perform the duties of my office, and that I will report for duty whenever 


notified. 
7. REBECCA J. TAYLOR. 


{From The Public, Chicago, June 14.] 


This Executive interpretation seems to have been made to fit the case of 
Miss Rebecca J. Taylor,a clerk in the merit class of the War De ent. 
Miss Taylor has opinions of her own on the 3 political, not to say reli- 
gious, questions of the past four years. She does not believe in imperialism, 
she does not believe in military conquest and cruelty, and she is not in har- 
on 3 5 idea of the President that when the is put anywhere it 
= put.” 

Miss Taylor has not allowed her views on these questions to interfere with 
her clerical duties at the War Department. No objection whatever is made 
to her 8 . 55 =r] abd we — 5 But it 
appears out of office hours, instead o: ing n e wrote arti- 
cles on the Philippine question which the Washington Post ublished. One 
o? these articles was reproduced two weeks ago in our maiacellan: y department 
(page 125). It was a well-considered criticism of President Roosevelt's “ stay- 
put speech. Not in the slightest degree indicative of unfitness in the writer 
as a clerk, the article could have given legitimate official offense only upon 
some “lezé-majesty `° doctrine. 

But it appears to have given to the President and the Secretary of War 
such offense, legitimate or illegitimate, that they have chucked—no other 
word describes it—Miss Taylor out of her clerical chair and into the street. 
Without a hearing, without a complaint of any kind, without the slightest 
reference to the Civil-Service Commission, without the observance of any of 
the eh Ser of the merit system, without_pretense of conduct rejudicial 
to her oficial duties, but simply upon the President's order modifying the 
civil-service rules, they handed her a notice of dismissal in the middle of the 
day, and uested her to vacate her desk immediately. If this is in har- 
mony with the merit system of civil service, one might ask how the merit 
system, differs from the spoils system. It is certainly not distinguishable in 
met < 2 

When civil-service reformers were 5 55 for the merit system the 
burden of their argument. as applied to cler ps, was something like this: 
What the Government needs isa clerk. The clerk’s views on public policy 
makes no difference. Whether he believes in protection or free trade, or in 

ld or silver or greenback money, does not concern the public service. 
What does concern the public service is the clerk’s efficiency, industry, and 
fidelity asaclerk. If he isa 5 clerk the good of the service de- 
mands his retention, no matter how heterodox his opinions may be. The 
same argument might have been properly extended so as to include just such 
a case as Miss Tapori 

It would have been asked what difference it makes how Miss Taylor views 
the Philippine question, what difference how she views the water torture in 
the Pailippines what difference how she regards Mr. Roosevelt's “stay-put™ 

h, what difference how or where she expresses her opinions, provided 
she expresses them not asa War Department clerk but as a citizen, and does 
not encroach thereby upon the hours, the energies, or the fidelity which as 
a clerk she owes to—no, not to Mr. Roosevelt or the Secretary of War, whom 
she has offended, or the imperialist policy which she condemns, but to the 
Government that employs her? We are not criticizing Mr. Roosevelt for 


1902. 


thus 3 a Government clerk who has been bold enough to disagree 
with in publicly on a political question, nor for knocki the backbone out 
of the merit system by his executive interpretation. He may possibly be 
right in both particulars. But he can not be right in either and be right also 
in the civil-service doctrines he professes. Either in his civil-service prac- 
tice or in his civil-service principles, one or the other, he is wrong. 


[The Washington Post, June 14, 1902.] 
A LONG STEP BACKWARD. 


Is the merit system destined to fatal impairment at the hands of an Ad- 
ministration that was confidently expected to strengthen and expand it? 
That system is far more 2 upon executive favor than any other 
feature or branch of the pe lic service. The Pendleton Act of 1 com- 
monly called the civil-service law, undertook the accomplishment of an ex- 
tremely delicate and difficult task in prescribing rules and regulations for 
appointments to and promotions in the civil service. pa, 

Te was legislation in the executive 3 fox the Constitution placed the 
whole matter of appointments, promotions, and discharges in the hands of the 
executive department. Statutory enactmentscan not nullify constitutional 
provisions. It was evident at the beginning of agitation forreform in the civil 
serviee, long before the advent of Senator Pendleton's bill, that something 
in the nature of a waiver of executive prerogative would be in ensable 
to the success of the reform movement, The system inaugurated by the act 
of 1883 is far more largely a thing of Executive orders than of statutory en- 
actments. Each succeeding President from Arthur to Cleveland, both in- 
clusive, has contributed to the structure, and each has found it more firmly 
intrenched in pular confidence than did his predecessor. 7 

As defects haye been revealed or abuses have come to light, Executive 
orders have been applied as corrections and generally with a fair degree of 
success. One of the worst abuses was arbitrary removals from office of per- 
sons Hoon ponon in the classified service. No one could question the 
constitutional right of the President to make such removals. the other 
hand, it was clear that the exercise of that right was inconsistent with the 
theory of the merit system. A isan Administration, an Administration 
that contemned the new way and preferred the spoils system, might make a 
clean sweep of all the Democrats or all the Republicans in the service with- 
out violating a letter of the civil-service law. Arbitrary discharges would 
suffice torun them out,and deft manipulation of the appointing machinery— 
such as was seen in 1885, when . reformers were running that machin- 
ery—would bring in the desired material. To remove this danger President 
McKinley promulgated section 8 of the Civil Service Rule II, thus: 

“No removal shall be made from the competitive classified service N 
for just cause and for reasons given in writing; and the person sought to 
removed shall have notice and be ed a copy of such reasons, and be 
allowed a reasonable time for mally answi g the same in writing. 
Copy of such reasons, notice, and answer, and of the order of removal sha 
be made a part of the records of the proper department or office; and the 
reasons for any change in rank or compensation within the competitive 
classified service shall also be made a part of the records of the proper de- 
partment or office.” 

On the 29th ultimo President Roosevelt promulgated a ruling which reads 


thus: 

“Now, for the purpose of preyenting all such an ene ph A and im- 
proper constructions of said section, it 1 that the term just 
cause,’ as in section 8, civil- ce rule II, is intended to mean any cause, 
other than one merely political or religious, which will promote the oficlency 
of the service; and nothing contained in said rule shall be construed to re 
quire the examination of witnesses or siy trial or hearing except in the dis- 
cretion of the officer 8 the removal.” 

A square re or rescinding of the McKinley rule would have been more 
frank and not less destructive than that emasculatory mutilation. There is 
now no defense whatever against arbitrary removal of either the retail or 
the wholesale kind. The one great contribution of President McKinley to 
the merit system is virtually annulled. A long step backward has been taken 
by = A tration whose face was supposed to be set in the opposite di- 
rection. 


“LESE MAJESTE ”—MISS TAYLOR'S CASE INDICATES THAT EUROPEAN WAYS 
ARE BEING INTRODUCED. P 


EDITOR Post: The dismissal of Miss Taylor from public service by order 
of the 1 of War is an act of petty tyranny unworthy of our Govern- 
ment and bound to prove a boomerang to the Administration. The idea of 

ng with a clerk, and a woman at that, for having, in common with 
other citizens, an opinion! That is not the way to crush criticism. On the 
3 it will increase it and create spmpathy where oblivion would have 
resulted. 


3 seems to be a feeling of sycophantic subserviency in certain official 
es. 

We are still Americans, free born, and claim the inalienable privilege of 
thinking and expressing the thoughts that lie uppermost. These may not 
always fit in the grooves and niches of bureaucracy, butthey suit many who 
are patriotic and thoroughly American. 

I were Theodore velt, President of the United States, I would 
et, restore Miss Taylor, and thus win back the good opinion forfeited 


her 
I do not wish to be understood as pathizing or Fen | in the judg- 
ment of Miss Taylor. Farfromit. I believe in the Army and Navy of the 
United States; I honestly believe that they have done their full duty, and that 
the President has eulogi them fairly and justly, and, therefore, we can 
afford to be generous to opponents and critics and not inaugurate European 
measures of "lese majeste.” 

The remedy is a thousand times worse than the disease. 

SIMON WOLF. 
WASHINGTON, June 11. 


Mr. CARMACK. Here isa recent interview with Miss Taylor, 
which I will read: 
INTERVIEW WITH MISS REBECCA J. TAYLOR. 


Miss Taylor was seen last evening and, being asked if there were any de- 
velopments in her case, said there was nothing new for publication, and 
added, “I understand that the Secretary of War is out of the city.” 

Miss Taylor's attention being called to the President's new ruling on the 
civil service, issued just prior to her removal, she said. Yes; there is some- 
thin; uliar if not amusing about the President's second thought. Now, 
the old rule says, ‘No removal shall be made from the competitive classified 
service except for just cause and for reasons given in ie Finding such 
a limitation embarrassing just at this time, he issued the order to which you 
refer, and which reads thus: a 

Now. for the purpose of preventing all such misunderstandings and im- 
proper constructions of said section, it is hereby declared that the term 

just cause,” as used in section 8, civil-service Rule II, is intended to mean 
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any cause, other than one merely political or religious, which will 


— efficiency of the service, and nothing contained in said rule s) 
stru 


mote 
be con- 
ed to require the examination of witneses or any trial er hearing except 
in the discretion of the officer making the removal. 
“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.’ 


Its meaning is gg we e 
to 


“Now, to me this order is an pas er 
You see that as something which a clerk has done is su the cause 
of removal, it strikes me as being curious that a clerk should be removed 
fora cause which will promote the efficiency of the service. A clerk's act is 
at least the all cause of removal; therefore if it be admitted that his act 
promotes the efficiency of the service, he —.— to demand retention or im- 
mediate restoration, as I do now on the ent’s own showing. 

“For if the efficiency of the service is the thing that is desirable, why should 
a clerk be removed for a cause which will promote it? I can understand why 
a clerk es be removed for a cause which hinders the efficiency of the 
service, which prevents its efficiency which diminishes its efficiency, which im- 
pedes and obstructs its efficiency, which retards its efficiency, which interferes 
with its efficiency, which precludes and 3 7 its efficiency, which hampers 
and baffles and mels its efficiency, which defeats and frustrates its ef- 
ficiency, which stands in the way of its efficiency, but why on earth should 
anybody, however strenuous, wish to remove an employee for a cause which 

romotes the efficiency of the service? Ought not such aclerk to “sta: te" 

f a clerk ought to be removed for any cause which motes the efficien: 
of the service, it seems as if a clerk ought to be promoted for any cause whic. 
increases the inefficiency of the service. And then, dear me! Excellence 
issued this order for the purpose of preventing all misunderstandings an 


improper constructions.” 
“Now, if I were president—of a college—and wished to expel a girl from 
me, I would issue an order to 


one of the lower c who had critic 
effect that purpose so correct and pellucid in its English that it would not 
Say exactly the opposite of what I intended to express.” 


This is all that I have to say. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was ed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business, After five minutes spent in ex- 
ecutive session the doors were reopened, 


ISTHMIAN CANAL, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the construction ` 
of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. 

Mr. SPOONER obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SPOONER. I do. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to direct the attention 
of the Senator from Wisconsin to two points in connection with 
this proposed legislation on which I should like to hear him ex- 
pres ae in the course of his remarks to-day in such way as 

e sees fit. 

It has been said that when the New French Panama Canal 
Company acquired the right from the old company to construct 
a canal, it was done with the understanding that 60 per cent of 
the profits resulting from the canal were to go to the old com- 
pany, and that if the United States should construct the canal 
under the rights to be 1 from the French company, it 
would do so subject to this burden. I have heard the matter dis- 
cussed in different ways. My own impression is that there is 
nothing in it, but I should like to hear the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin on that point, if he sees fit to ern on it. 

The other point on which I should like to hear the Senator is a 
charge which has been made for a long while, which I confess at one 
time made a very great impression upon my own mind—a charge 
repeated by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Stewart] yesterday 
in his speech—that the purpose of the introduction of the Panama 
scheme into this discussion was not to provide for the building of 
a canal, but was to prevent the building of a canal. Iam very ear- 
nestly in favor of a canal being built, and I believe it is the duty of 
every member of the Senate to vote for the construction of acanal 
on the best location that can be found. I would vote for no 
8 however, that I thought would impede or retard the 

nilding of a canal. 

_ After a commission has been appointed, consisting of nine em- 
inent men, whose duty it was to carefully investigate the ground 
of both these locations and of others and to report to Congress 
the facts they ascertained and their opinion—when this commis- 
sion unanimously report in favor of the Panama Canal, I confess 
I am not willing to brush aside that unanimous report except for 
substantial reasons; but I would not vote for that report or for 
the Panama Canal if there were in my mind any doubt as to the 
got faith of the movement in favor of building the canal at 
anama. 

I shall be glad to hear the Senator from Wisconsin discuss these 
two points, because I think they are exceedingly important in 
their bearing upon this question. ; 

Mr. SPOO. Mr. President, I could not discuss this subject 


at all—and I do not intend to discuss it with great elaboration— 
without paying attention, which I shall very frankly do, to the 
matters suggested by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. 
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No one can overstate the importance of the subject. The con- 
struction of a canal conn the two oceans, has been for many, 
many years the dream of statesmen, and the prayer of mariners. 
It is a colossal ente: ; and one which I believe the people of 
the United States, with less division of sentiment than I have ever 
known upon any other subject, desire shall be inaugurated and 
carried forward as speedily as consists with the public interest; 
a great public work to stand forever—as longas the Government 
stands. And, Mr. President, as the years go on, it obviously is to 
become more and more important to the country and its com- 
merce, to the world, if the world shall use it, and to the commerce 


of the world. 
He would be a very reckless and bold man who should attempt 
to set a limit upon what a hundred years from now will be our 


culation, our wealth, and the extent of our commerce; and, 
. President, no higher or more solemn duty, in my 9 — 
ever rested upon men in public position as this work is to subserve 
not simply the purposes of commerce, but to promote the defense 
of the nation—than rests upon the Congress to reach the wisest 
ible conclusion upon this subject. It is too broad to be affected 
by sectionalism; it is a project of the whole country and of the 
whole people for all time, and it is not to be beli , Mr. Presi- 
dent, or it should not be, by action governed by mere sentiment, 
by 4 or by assumed local interest. $ 
there eyer was a question to the solution of which ought to 
be brought the broadest views from a national standpoint, to my 
mind this is that problem. I have not 8 it could be de- 
bated, that what the people of the United States expect of us and 
demand of us and have a right to receive from us, is the wisest 
solution of this question, to the best of our ability, unfettered 
by any extraneous considerations. The people are to build this 
canal, they are to maintain it, and it is not debatable that they 
wish, and they are entitled to have the best canal route. 

It has seemed to be considered by some Senators evidence of 
disloyalty to the project of an isthmian canal that an amend- 
ment has been off to this bill, or to be offered to it, 

jjecting into the discussion consideration of the Panama route. 

n other words, it seems to have been thought novel, rather unjus- 

tified, and necessarily, therefore, with ulterior purpose, that the 

Senate did not find itself ready unanimously to adopt without 

debate the bill known as the Hepburn bill; which lies upon our 

table, providing for the construction of the Nicaragua Canal. I 

am q unable to find any foundation or justification for that 
on. à 

ere was a time when, in speaking of an isthmian canal, no 

one in this country thought of any canal but the Nicaragua Canal. 

Mr. MORGAN. That was before Grant’s time, then. 

Mr. SPOONER., I am speaking within m 
They considered all these routes in the past; tle ered the 
Panama route once; they have considered the icaragua route, 
and they have sana Fo | other routes, but I have not been able 
to see that the bewildering collection of statements and opinions 
and statistics as to the history of all the routes and all the 25 
jets of this sort, illumine in any degree the problem which is 

ted to the Senate. When I was before a member of this 
y I voted for a bill advocated by my friend from Alabama 
[Mr. MorGan] and by Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, under 
which it was oped t the Nicaragua would be con- 
structed, When I read that bill from the standpoint of to-day, 
I wonder how I could have voted for it just as it was drawn. I 
voted during my present term in the Senate for a bill which was 
intended to promote the construction of the Nicaragua Canal. 

For years the Panama Canal was so enveloped with the thick f 
of scandal as not to be perceptible to the le of the Uni 
States and as to be ede entirely out of the question. How 
. In 1899 Congress a law making 
it the duty of the President to— 
tion of the Isthmus of Panama with a view 


own ience. 


What for?— 
with a view to determining the most practicable and feasible route for such 


I have never heard that law criticised. I believe it commended 
itself to the American le as a sensible proposition made in their 
obvious interest, the inspiration of it being to secure, through ade- 
quate investigation by fit men, an examination of the various 
routes and a report to the President and to the 8 of that 
route which possessed the greatest relative merit and advantage. 

Does anyone say that after the enactment of that law we 
ai Aen opp the N of th 8 

no us to act upon the re e 
tion inaugurated under our command by the President at an ex- 
pense of a million dollars? That law was passed in order that 


there might be presented to Congress 
in order that Congress might choose for this great work, which 
is to be , that one which all in all seems to be the best. 

The dent did not appoint on this Commission lawyers or 
laymen. He did not fill it with members of Congress or ex- 
members of Con Ho did what, of course, it was expected 
he would do, and what it was his duty to do. He chose experts 
in the science and practice of engineering—men of skill in that 
great profession, a profession which, with the lapse of years, has 
made as great strides in oe asany other. He created this 
Commission, composed of Rear-Admiral Walker; Hon. Samuel 
Pasco, an ex-Senator and an able lawyer, who was to perform the 
functions of 5 es on this Commission; Mr. George S. Morison; 
Lieut. Col. Oswald H. Ernst, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army; Lewis M. Haupt, C. E.; Noble, C. E.; Col. Peter 
C. Hains, of Engineers, United States Army; William H, 
Burr, C. E., and Prof. Emory R. Johnson, all eminent men. 

Is the personnel of that Commission criticised? Is itimpeached 
here as to integrity, ability, or engineering skill? 

Everybody knew that this problem is one of infinite compli- 
cation from the engineering standpoint; everybody knew, who 
thought about it, that the object of this Commission and of its 
creation was to lay before Congress data and opinions of experts 
in order that the Congress might proceed conservatively and 
wisely. The mind of the ple then was not focused stmply 
on Nicaragua; they were ing a larger view of this subject; 
and from the time the Commission was appointed it has not 
been a question of a canal—we all want that—but a question of 
which route should be chosen. I take it that the people of the 
United States are determined to have a canal. 

If the majority of the Senate believe that the Nicaragua route 
is the route, they will so vote; if they believe that the Panama 
route, if it can be obtained, is the better route, they will so vote, 
each Senator discharging, of course, his own duty and acting, of 
course, upon his own responsibility. 

Mr. President, this Commission went about its work and pro- 
ceeded with it methodically, with great labor. They went.abroad; 
they studied the subject of ship canals; they investigated 
the maps, the profiles, the history, and everything connected with 
the New Panama Canal Company and its 3 They went 
over the — on the isthmus. They studied the situation there 
in every detail as they studied the Nicaragua route in detail. 

I pees to make no ent here against the practicability 
of pig ea peters: or I have offered a substitute for the 
si bill, u the unanimous recommendation of the 

mmission, that the Panama route is the better for the United 
States 

= MORGAN. To which recommendation does the Senator 
refer 

Mr. SPOONER. The recommendations of both reports are 


entirely consistent. 
I just wanted to know to which one the Sena- 


Mr. MORGAN. 
tor referred. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will explain that as I go along. 

Both reports are entirely consistent; and the proposition which 
I have made here is that, if the President can obtain satisfactory 
title to the Panama Canal and the nisite concessions from 
Colombia, that canal is to be construc as the Isthmian Canal 
of the United States; and that if within a reasonable time the 
President can not obtain a satisfactory title to the property of 
the New Panama Canal Company, or if he can secure that and 
can not within a reasonable time secure the requisite concessions 
from Colombia, and the President can then secure the requisite 
concessions from N ee Costa Rica, he is to proceed to 


construct the 2 8 
ee MORGAN, the Senator will allow me to interrupt 


Mr. SPOONER. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. If I understand the Senator's statement, his 
propo ion does not confer upon. the President any discretion to 
make a choice between these routes: 

Mr. SPOONER. It was not intended to do so, but I will get 
to that. As the Senator said the other day, criticising the Dopo: 
sition, I say now that it was not intended to confer upon the 
cranes Se power to select Se roue: Morb not w ht it 
a proper thing o to put t responsibility upon the Presi- 
dehi of the United States T upo 

Mr. MORGAN. I with the Senator on that, but the 
whole country and the Senate have been under the impression 
that the Senator’s substitute was intended to confer a discretion- 
ary power upon the President, and I am glad he has made the 
correction. 

Mr. SPOONER. Any man who read the substitute would see 
that that is not true. 

Mr. MORGAN. Men donot read things nowadays; they guess 
at them, and read statements of them in the newspapers. 


a compari of routes, and 


OE 


— 
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Mr. SPOONER. I am not ible for that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Neither am I. 

Mr. SPOONER. I think Congress ought to choose the route, 
Mr. President, and I think Congress choose the route. 

Mr. President, I have been diverted a little from the line which 
I intended to pursue. I think Iam perfectly safe in saying that 
the Commission unanimously, with perhaps one qualification, 
recommend the Panama route. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not wish to controvert the statement of 
the Senator while he has the floor, but they have with equal 
unanimity on three occasions recommended the 8 route 
before the very same identical facts. There has not n any 
change in facts or figures except as to the $5,000,000 which the 
Commission say it will cost less, after we have paid $40,000,000 
for the work on the canal, to build the Panama than the Nicara- 
gua Canal. That is the whole question in the case, so far as they 
are concerned. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not think it is. 

Mr. MORGAN. If there is anything else, I have been unable 
to discover it. 

Mr. SPOONER. In the first place, they point out the differ- 
ences between the canals. Undoubtedly it would be impossible 
to compare two canals, one of which would not have some ad- 
vantages over the other. But such a Commission Isuppose would 
do just what the Senate would do or what any agent charged 

ith sucha duty would do. He would consider the advantages 
of each, and take the one which on the whole would best sub- 
serve the interest for which he was acting, whether it were an 
individual interest or the popular interest. y 

The minority report says—and it is sustained, so far as I 
am able to discover, in almost every icular by the report of 
the Commission—that the Panama Canal has an advantage in 
= over the Nicaragua Canal. 

. MORGAN. Yes; the Commission have stated all those 
facts in the first, second, and third reports. 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. The facts are just the same. 
The minority state that— 

1. It is 194.57 miles shorter than the Ni from sea to 49.00 

ea by PALAA, oa againnt 188.06 uriles by Micaragus. foe bee 

Is that disputed? 

Mr. MORGAN. No; but then the Senator will certainly un- 
derstand, I think, and the Senate will, too, that this Commission 
and all the French surveys had ascertained these facts. They 
have not been changed in any respect. by the last report. The 
facts are just the same as they were in the former reports, except 
as to the 35,000,000. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will get to that. Of course, I do not sup- 

that however many times the ission went over it, the 
icaragua route would grow any shorter or the Panama route 
= er. 
MORGAN. It did grow longer. 
Mr. SPOONER, Perhaps there was a more careful measure- 


ment. 

Mr. MORGAN. No; they did not measure it at all. But still 
the Panama route grew longer. 

Mr. SPOONER. The minority say: 

2. It has less curvature, both in degrees and miles, being but 22.85 miles of 
curvature as against 40.29 on the Nicaragua; and but 771 degrees for Panama 
as against 2,339 degrees for Nicaragua. 

I suppose that is true, and it is manifestly of great importance. 

8. The actual time of transit is less, being but twelve hours of steaming by 


against a minimum of thirty-three hours of bergen, Ai cei 
lig 


Panama as 
gun that is, of one day of daylight as against three days of 


I 2 305 that is true. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not admit what you are taking from the 
minority report. 

Mr. SPOONER. I am not asking the Senator to admit any- 
thing. I say I suppose it is true. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam prepared to controvert it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have no doubt the Senator is prepared to 
controvert anything in favor of the Panama route. 

Mr. MORGAN. I beg pardon. Iam only prepared to contro- 
vert it upon what the Isthmian Canal Commission have put u: 
record as the facts. I base my statements entirely upon what 
they themselves have said, and nothing else. 

. SPOONER. It continues: 


For the canal must be navigated by day exclusively at and, to a great 
extent, always, especially by — rg ships, which chiefly will use it. The 
Commission's plan does not provide faci for navigation by night. 


4. The locks are fewer in number, being but 5 on Panama to 8 on the Nica- 


ragua. 
Farne harbors are better, those at the termini of the Panama being Foot 
and already used by the commerce of the world, while at the termini of the 
Nicaragua there are no harbors whatever. 
They will have to be made and maintained. 


6. The Panama route traverses a beaten track in civilization, having been 
Nicaragua 


tio 
in use by the commerce of the world for four centuries, while the 
derness. 


route through an unsettled 
7. There R exiats on 


and undeveloped w: 3 
the Panama route a railroad, perfect in every 


respect and equipped in a modern manner, closely following the line of the 
canal, and thus greatly facilitating the construction of the canal, as well as 
furnishing a source of revenue, and included im the offer of the Panama 


Co: 5 

8. WhO annual cost of maintenance and operation of the Panama Canal 
would be $1,300,000 less than that of the Nicaragua. 

That is the opinion of the Commission, and that, I suppose, is 
not for one year or ten years or forty years or fifty years, but 
probably for all time. 

9. All engineering and practical questions involved in the construction of 
the Panama are satisfactorily settled and all the physical condi- 
tions are known and the estimates of the cost reliable, while the 1 
involves unknown and uncertain factors in construction and n 
culties to be encountered which greatly increase the risks of construction 
and render uncertain the maximum cost of completion. 

I suppose it is impossible, so far as the examinations have gone 
at Nicaragua, to make an accurate estimate of the cost. Ihave 
no doubt, from what is stated in this report, that it is not diffi- 
cult to make an approximately accurate estimate of the cost of 
the Panama Canal. 

Mr. MORGAN. To which report does the Senator from Wis- 
consin refer—the minority report or the report of the Isthmian 


Commission? 
_Mr. SPOONER. The report of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. MORGAN. Very well. 

Mr. SPOONER. In their first report the Commissioners say: 

The total amount— 

For they were to ascertain for what the property could be ac- 
quired; for what concessions outstanding on either route could 
be bought, and that was all information necessary to be ascer- 
tained and reported to the President and Congress— 

The total amount for which the company offers to sell and transfer its 


canal propert 141.500. This, added to the cost of 
yy the work, Panama route 
oe 


bao ee in favor of the Nica 

the cost of obtaining the use of the territory to be occupied and such 
other privileges as maros necessary ful: the construction and o 

canal rpetuity. 0 


for these privi kno 

VVV SHORTER CANAL LINE, A | 
MORE COMPLETE KNOWLEDGE OF THE COUNTRY THROUGH WHICH IT 
PASSES, AND LOWER COST OF MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION IN FAVOR 
OF THE PANAMA ROUTE, BUT THE PRICE FIXED BY THE PANAMA CANAL 
COMPANY FOR A SALE OF ITS PROPERTY AND FRANCHISES IS 80 UNREA- 
SONABLE THAT ITS ACCEPTANCE CAN NOT BE RECOMMENDED BY THIS 
COMMISSION, 

And upon that ground, as I understand their report, they re- 
ported in favor of the Nicaragua route. 

After that, as is well known, came the.offer from the New 
Panama Canal eer to sell its property to the United States 
for $40,000,000. Commission was reconvened, and they again 
dealt with the subject with reference to that change, a funda- 
mental change, keeping in mind the language of their first report, 
in the conditions or in the situation. 

Mr. MORGAN. That was the only change, was it not? 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes; that was the only change. 

Mr. MORGAN. Money. é 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes; the Panama property was still the same 
property, and the Panama route was still the same route, and the 

icaragua route was still the same. The advantages of one over 
the other still remained the same. But, in view of the difference 
in price at which the Panama property could be obtained by the 
United States, they unanimously recommended the acquisition 
of the bearer) pushed and the adoption of the Panama route 
as against the Nicar: route. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator will remember, I suppose, if he 
will allow me to interrupt him for a moment, that one of the 
commissioners, Mr, Haupt, under oath stated that he had re- 
ported in that way under protest? : 

Mr. SPOONER. All of the commissioners, as I recollect, ex- 
cept Mr. Haupt, testified that but for the question of price the 
would originally have recommended the Panama route. Am 
wrong about that? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not know about Mr. Pasco. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. Pasco is the lawyer. I am talking about 
the engineers. Iam so old-fogyish myself that I have a notion 
that the business of the people ought to be done upon the same 
principles that govern sensible men in the transaction of their 
own business; and there is no board of directors or assemblage 
of gentlemen who, considering the embarkation of their private 
capital in an engineering project, would invest it without secur- 
ing information and advice from competent engineers. They 
would not be likely to be influenced by the engineering opinions 
of lawyers or by the prejudices of laymen. 

There is not a business man in the world who, considering 
a proposition to invest a dollar of his money in an enterprise 
W. involves engineering skill as to location, as to works, as to 
cost, would entertain it for a moment without the advice of en- 
gineers in whose ability and integrity he had confidence. I 
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know of no better way, I know of no loftier standard, by which a 
man in public life can transact the public business of this nation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it not probable, if not certain, that in 
making this last recommendation the Commission had in view not 
only the fact that the Panama Canal would cost $5,000,000 less to 
construct, but likewise the enormous difference in cost of main- 
tenance between the two canals? 

Mr.SPOONER. Ofcourse. Sofaras Mr. Hauptisconcerned— 
Iam not acquainted with him—I have no doubt he is an intelli- 
gent and distinguished gentleman; I do not impeach at all his 
ability as an engineer, for I have no ground upon which to do it, 
but I am constrained to say this about Mr. Haupt: That, holdin, 
a public ition on a Commission charged by the Congress o 
the United States, through appointment by the President, with 
reporting to the people after examination and the application of 
his knowledge and skill as an engineer that route which would 
best subserve the public interest for which he was acting, he 
showed some indefensible weakness when he signed a report in 
favor of the Panama route, being satisfied that the other is 
better. He said he did it in order to secure unanimity. All Ihave 
to say is that I would have thought better of his position if he had 
stood by his conviction, as I think he should have done, and dis- 
sented from the report. But let that go. 

What the Senator from New Hampshire says, of course, is true. 
It is not to be imputed to the Commission, as I read their report, 
that they changed their recommendation solely because of a differ- 
ence of $5,000,000 in cost of construction. It is not to be supposed 
for a moment that they forgot the difference in length; that they 
forgot the difference in the number of locks; that they forgot the 
difference in the time it will take to navigate the canals; that they 
forgot the difference in curvature and in the annual expense of 
maintenance and operation. They did not forget, I A Sony) that 
a ship could go in the daytime through the Panama and 

that it would take about three days for it to go in the daytime 
through the Nicaragua Canal, even with a tug. I suppose the 
remembered all the advantages—the harbor at either end—whic 
they pointed out as peculiar to Panama as against the Nicaragua 
route, and they certainly did not forget that at the date of their 
supplemental report the cost of acquiring the popoy of the 
Panama Canal Company, including excavation, etc., been re- 
duced from $109,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

They were disinterested gentlemen. All of them are distin- 
guished in their profession. Admiral Walker is a man who has 
won by a great career enduring fame. They are not subject to 
impeachment, and it is not imputed to them that they have acted 
upon any other motive than a desire to discharge their duty 
honestly and intelligently and in the public interest; and nobody 
can impeach them. They point out the advantages of one route 
over the other; this reduction in price of the Panama Canal pro 
erty; and they unanimously recommend the Panama route as the 
route which should be secured, 

Congress is asked to set aside incontinently that report of dis- 
tinguished experts and to act in eae to it in a way; to sub- 
stitute the judgment of lawyers and laymen; and those of us who 
are sent here, most of us without experience or skill in engineer- 
ing, are asked to adopt the plan, not which the Commission rec- 
ommends, but which we think is better. 

I have not been able—although I want a canal, and I want it 
under this bill, and if we can not secure the Panama Canal I want 
the Nicaragua route—to cast aside the solemn report and judg- 
ment of these experts chosen by President McKinley, carrying on 
their work under an ‘appropriation of a million dollars, taking 
abundance of time to do it, and making a report in such detail, 
and to substitute my own judgment for it. Other Senators may 
be willing to do that. 

I am not able to disregard the report of the Commission and 
follow the engineering lead of the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Stewart]; and with all my respect for the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], and there is no man whom I re- 
spect more, I can not follow him in opposition to the recom- 
mendation of the Commission. He wishes a canal, and so do I. 
He prefers Nicaragua; I favor, primarily, Panama. But, Mr. 
President, I must,in fairness and in justice, place here upon the 
pea record of this body my conviction, and it is shared I 

ve no doubt by the country, that the relation sustained by the 
Senator from Alabama to this subject is immeasurably above the 
question of route. Upon whatever route an isthmian canal shall 

be constructed, the Senator from Alabama will forever stand in the 
memory of the people as the father of the isthmian canal; for, in 
season and out of season, in sunshine and in storm, unappalled by 
obstacles and adverse influences, with lofty patriotism and un- 
faltering purpose, he has, with rare skill, tireless industry, and 


splendid advocacy, fought for an isthmian canal. When it 
comes, and it will come, his name will deservedly be identified 
with it far above that of any other man. 

I am not prepared to say, discharging my duty to the people 
who sent me here, as to this great work, which is to cost so much, 
which means so much in time of peace and in time of war to this 
country, that I know as much as to which is the better route from 
an engineering standpoint as the Commission, nor am I able to 
say that I can follow any Senator here in his judgment upon that 
subject as ee the judgment of the Commission. 

. MORGAN. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 
I wish to make my acknowledgments to the Senator for his 
beautiful compliment to me, but I wish to say to him that I have 
no judgment about this matter and set up none whatever. I am 
following the Commission in the three reports they made, either 
of which, I believe, is quite as much entitled to credit as the last 
one. I do not follow them upon the point that the saving of 
$5,000,000 is sufficient to overturn all those three reports and cast 
them aside. I merely follow them in their reports. 

Mr. SPOONER. My judgment as a layman, although I would 
not act upon that alone, commends the conclusion of the Commis- 
sion to me. One thing of infinite co uence, and you see it on that 
map, is the difference in the length of the canals. A canal 49 miles 
long as against one, 183 miles long. The shorter the canal, 
everyone can see, the better. A canal through which a steamship 
can go in the daytime, through which a sailing ship with a tug 
can go in the daytime, between sunrise and sunset, as against 
one that will reqnire thirty-two hours! That is an incalculable 
advantage. It is an advantage in the matter of safety, and be- 
cause it is an advantage in the matter of safety it isan advantage 
for all time, too, in the matter of insurance. 

Panama is farther from some of our ports, measured by miles, 
but measured by time, so far as the steamship is considered, there 
is not an appreciable difference. Taking it as an original propo- 
sition, It a man—lawyer or layman—being interrogated as to 
which canal would be preferable, one through which ahi could 

between sunrise and sunset, or one through which it would 
take three days to pass in daylight, would not hesitate long to say 
that the former possessed a tremendous advantage. 

There is another thing to me, speaking only asa layman, which 
has commended to me the Panama route since the report of the 
Commission as against the Nicaragua route, although I want the 
canal built on that if we can not build it on the other. That 
point is this: The Panama Canal, however it is built now 
the testimony shows, can be made in the future a sea-level 
canal, The Nicaragua Canal can not. It is a mere matter of 
money. It is so stated in the report of the Commission. It is 
so stated in the testimony of the experts before the committee. 

It may become of infinite importance to the people of the United 
States in the long reach of time“ to make a sea-level canal of 
it. Is it worth nothing to adopt the shorter canal? Is it worth 
nothing to have the certainty that in the future, if the public 
interest and safety demand it, with the expenditure of the requisite 
money, this can be made a sea-level canal? I think it is worth a 
great deal. Senators may think it is worth nothing. 

Mr. MORGAN. That was the report of the Commission—that 
it was worth nothing and could not be done. 

Mr. SPOONER. at is not the report of the Commission, 

Mr. MORGAN. And they could not consider it. 

Mr. SPOONER. That is not the report of the Commission. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, it is. 

Mr. SPOONER. That is not the report of the Commission. 
The report rejected it—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Ialways so understood it. 

Mr.SPOONER. I did not mean rudely to contradict the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, but I will say that is not as I read it the re- 
port of the Commission. They rejected the sea-level plan for 
present purposes, but if the Senator will turn to page 88 he will 
find that the Commission say: 


If a sea-level canal be constructed, either the canal itself must be made of 
such dimensions that maximum floods, modified to some extent by a reser- 
voir in the Upper Chagres, could pass down its channel without injury, or 
independent channels must be provided to carry off these floods. As the 
canal lies in the lowest part of the valley, the construction of such channels 
would be a matter of serious difficulty, and the simplest solution would be to 
make the canal prism jarge enough to take the full discharge itself. 

This would have the advantage, also, of furnishing a very large canal, in 
which navigation, under ordinary circumstances, would be exceptionally 
easy. It would involve a cross section from Obispo to the Atlantic, having 
an area of at least 15,000 square feet below the water line, which would give 
a bottom width of about feet. The quantity of excavation requi for 
such a canal has been roughly computed, and is found to be about 206.228,000 
cubic yards. Ihe cost 45 such a canal, including a damat Alajuela and a tide 
lock at Miraflores, near the Pacific end, is estimated at not less than $240,000,000. 

Its construction would probably take at least twenty years. This Com- 
mission concurs with the various nch commissions which have preceded 
it since the failure of the old company in rejecting the sea-level plan. While ~ 
such a plan would be p cay py and might be adopted if no other 
solution were available, the culties of all kinds, and ecially those of 
time and cost, would be so great that a canal with a summit level reached by 
locks is to be preferred, 
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But given the ticability of it, Mr. President, in the long 
years to come, when our population has grown to 300,000,000, 
and our wealth in proportion, and the commerce of the world, 
immeasurably inc: „is using this canal, as it will do, who 
shall say that the people of the United States would care whether 
it cost $200,000,000 or $500,000,000 to turn this canal into a sea- 
level canal? All I mean to sayis this, and to me it is entitled 
to great significance and infiuence in favor of the Panama Canal, 
with its other advantages, that as to it in the time to come, if our 
people want to make of it a sea-level canal, they can do so, when 
as to the other, no matter how much they want it, they can not do so. 

There is another thing, Mr. President, which has influenced me 
somewhat since I first began to read about the Panama Canal 
within the last two or three years. I think General Abbot's arti- 
cle was the first that led me to study the subject at all. I refer 
to the fact that it is two-fifths completed, that it is a short canal, 
and that there is a good harbor at either end of it. 

I do not know that it is wise to say what I intend to in the open 
Senate, and I would not be governed by it if the Nicaragua route 
were clearly preferable; but if we build the Nicaragua Canal, mak- 
ing of it, as we have by our treaty with England made it, in a sense, 
a provincial canal (in other words, we are the sole guarantor of its 
neutrality, with a right to close it against an enemy), with this 
short, feasible, partly constructed canal, with the work of exca- 
vation easily available at any time, in the ever increasing struggle 
between the commercial nations of the earth for trado, in the 
jealousies which have always existed and which always will exist 

tween nations, I have feared that the time would come when, 
not with private money, but through governmental money placed 

rhaps in corporate hands, this canal would be finished. It is 
ying there two-fifths done, feasible, short. 

It is a continuous invitation, . President, to any hostile 
influence or power which should desire its construction. It lies 
there a constant menace to the interests and to the safety in the 
future of the United States. I have thought it might be com- 
pleted, and that the day might come when our Oregon would go 
around the Horn again, and anenemy’s Oregon might go through 
thisshort canal. It will be said that if we build the Panama Canal 
some other government will probably build the Nicaragua Canal. 

Mr. MORGAN. I see nothing to prevent it. 

Mr. SPOONER. Well, its much greater length than the Pan- 
ama Canal will tend to prevent it. As it is, with our short canal 
completed and a competitor, with the unknown factors of cost 
in it, I hardly think that it would be an inviting project to any 
other government. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me, there is not an 
unknown factor in it, because there have been five surveys made, 
or different estimates by five great engineer corps, and they have 
all pronounced in favor of each of five different routes. 

. SPOONER. There were several Nicaragua route reports, 
and I think they all differed very much in their estimates. 

Mr. MORGAN. They did, because they commenced with a 
canal 18 feet deep and went down to one of 36. 

Mr. SPOON Of course all the disadvantages which the 
Commission indicate in Nicaragua would be obvious to any in- 
terest which thought of its construction. Certainly no private 
interest would ever construct the Nicaragua Canal, because the 
United States, the richest nation in the world, owning and oper- 
ating the short canal, would be a competitor and able to open 
the canal to all the world at rates which would drive into bank- 
ruptcy in a moment any private interest that should seek to util- 
ize the Ni route as a competitor. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me, except for the 
fact, which, as he knows, would be true, that sailing ships can not 
go through the Panama Canal. Sailing ships can go through the 

icaragua Canal, and sailing ships constitute to-day more than 
half of the tonnage of the American mercantile marine. 

: Mr. SPOONER. Of course the Senator says that, and he be- 
ieves it. 

Mr. MORGAN. The facts are here to show it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I think sailing ships can go through the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Mr. MORGAN. They can not get away from there after they 


go through. $ 
Mr. SPOONER. I think the same tug which takes them through 
in twelve hours, if it spends the same amount of time required 
to tug sailing ships through the 1 Canal, will get a sail- 
ia Pie i of the Panama Canal and through the doldrums. 
MORGAN. They would have to be tugged from three 
to five hundred miles. 
Mr. SPOONER. There is a difference of opinion about that. 
Mr. MORGAN. I know there is a difference. 


Mr. SPOONER. From three to five hundred miles is a pretty 
large margin. You can get them out 300 miles anyway 
the time it would take to go through the Nicaragua Canal. 
Some of them have been tugged 700 miles. 


Mr. MORGAN. 


ing 


Mr. SPOONER. A boat would not have to be tugged 700 
miles to get out beyond the doldrums at Panama, as I under- 
stand it. The Senator said from 300 miles to 500 miles. 

Mr. MORGAN. They have been tugged 700 miles, the wit- 
nesses state. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. SPOONER. As the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] says, we can not get any guarantee from any coun- 
sot about the weather, whether there will be wind orcalm. We 
ta 


e our chances on that. 

Now, Mr. President. that brings me to the substitute which I 
have offered, and I will answer the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
JONES}. He used a word which I think must have been inad- 
vertent. He said that it had been charged that the purpose of 
this substitute was to defeat the construction of a canal. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I did not charge it, but—— 

Mr. SPOONER. I did not say the Senator charged it. I have 
heard it said that that would be its effect. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I understood the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Stewart] to distinctly charge the other day in his 
speech that that was the p , and the charge has been made 
again and again that that was the purpose of this movement. I 
have heard it a number of times. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have never made it. i 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not know who made it, but I` 
have heard it made. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ishould like to have the RECORD show who 


has made such charges. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think the Senator from Nevada 


[Mr. Stewart] made it in the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is one. Now give others. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President. I will not read the substitute. 
I shall offer some amendments to it, which I have shown to the 
Senator from Alabama, only one of which, perhaps, would be re- 
garded as other than verbal. and that we can discuss later. As I 
said in the beginning, the whole theory of this substitute, as I de- 
vised it and drew it, and I acknowledge that it is imperfect, was 
to put before the Senate a bill based upon a broad view of the re- 
ports of the Commission, 

First. That the Panama Canal is a feasible, practicable canal. 

Second That the Nicaragua Canal is a feasible and practicable 
canal. 

Third. That the Panama Canal is the better canal for the United 
States to choose for the reasons which I have hastily given, and 
for others. 

Therefore I drew this substitute, so that if a majority of Con- 
gress thought it wise to follow the Commission they would enact 
it or something similar to it, and if we are able to obtain title for 
$40,000,000 to the Panama property, and a concession satisfacto: 
to the American people from the Colombian Government, it will 
be the duty of the President of the United States to proceed with 
the construction of the Panama Canal. 

Mr. MORGAN. The substitute was drawn before the Colom- 
bia proposition came in? 

r. SPOONER. Yes, the pro treaty. But second, with 
the alternative, that if the President shall be unable to secure a 
satisfactory title to the property of the New Panama Canal Com- 
pany, and of course also a satisfactory concession from Colombia, 
then having secured satisfactory concessions from Costa Rica and 
Ni a, it shall be his duty to proceed, using almost the lan- 
guage ar the Hepburn bill, and cause to be constructed the Nica- 


That is all there is of it, Mr. President. If that were enacted, the 
President, of course, would endeavor to obtain a satisfactory title 
to the Panama Canal property. The Senator says it can not bedone. 

Mr. MORGAN. No; I do not. 

Mr. SPOONER. I beg the Senator's pardon if he has not said 


that. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have said this, that so far as the action of 
the French courts were concerned it can not be done under that 
act so as to cutoff the right of lien and equity of bondholders 
and 1 8 oe property, and Mr. pabor when he 
was ifyi ore the Senate committee, agrees with it. 

Mr. SPOONER, I do not agree with it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Very good. I want to state my own position 
about it. I do not doubt that Colombia has the power to make a 
full, complete, and perfect title to this property, notwithstanding 
its concessions to the Panama Canal Company, but I say it is the 
duty of the United States to deal with that Government in get- 
ting rid of these concessions and to have a guaranty from the 
Government of Colombia that we shall be safe when we get 
through with the job. 

Mr. SPOONER. If it shall be found that the Senator’s opinion 
is 8 and we can not for the 840, 000, 000 obtain a satisfac- 
tory title—— > 

Mr. MORGAN. I would not deal for one minute with the 
Panama Canal Company—not for a moment, 
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Mr. SPOONER. Well, if I want aico of 
think somebody can give me a good title to it and we can agree 
upon the price I will with him. : 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator has his choice. He pays his 
money and of course he can have his choice. 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly, I would have to pay my money, 
but I would be very careful not to pay my money unless Į got a 
good title to the pro > Ear 

Now, of course, no title could be a satisfactory title within the 
provision of this substitute which came encum with all or 

any of the claims and liens of the old Panama Canal Company. 
When the Senator says that any title which can be obtained from 
the New Panama Canal Company must come burdened with the 
claims of the old receivershi 

Mr. MORGAN. Les, in the present condition, yes, 

Mr. SPOONER. Then, he says, that title can not be obtained 
under this proposed substitute. : 

Mr. MORGAN. Idonot believe it can, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. SPOONER. Then, that means the construction of the Nic- 
ar Canal, and this is not left open in any large degree in the 
matter of time. If these people can not make a title which the 
law officers of the Government and the skillful men whom the 
President could call to his assistance pronounce to be an absolute 
title, ꝛcithin a reasonable time he is to proceed to the construction 
of the Nicaraguan Canal, having first obtained, of course, conces- 
sions from Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am almost, if the Senator will pardon me, 
-tempted to ask him the question, whether he does not believe 
toad : his substitute is adopted it will result in building the canal 
at 2 : 

Mr. S NER. It may. 

Mr. MORGAN. What is the Senator's opinion about that? 

Mr. SPOONER. I hope we will get title to the Panama pop: 
erty and the necessary concession from Colombia and will build 
the Panama Canal, because, Mr. President, for reasons which I 
have given, I think that is the safer and better canal for the 
United States to build. Iam banking,“ if I may use that word, 
on the experts and on the recommendation. of the Commission. 

I could not persuade myself, Mr. President, in the face of that 
report, to vote for the Nicaraguan Canal and against the Panama, 
and get one hundred and fifty or two hundred or three hundred 
million dollars invested in the Nicaragua and have it prove to have 
been disadvantageous some day. I would hate to have my people 
turn tome and say, Well, you po your julgment as to the safer 

or the United States against a great body of ex- 
perts chosen by President McKinley and sent over voe Pere with 
a ce of money to investigate with care and skill and report 
the better route.” I am not willing to take that res ibility. 

One thing the Senator can be certain of. Ev oubt as to 
that title would be resolved by the President of the United States 
or any other public officer against the vendor. 
sone MORGAN. We will get the Nicaragua Canal, if that is to 

the case. 

Mr. SPOONER. I can not help that. Then the Senator ought 
to be content. The President never lived who would, being re- 
sponsible for the abstract of title, pay $40,000,000 of the le’s 
money for a property on which was to be expended h of 
millions more unless absolutely certain that his Government re- 
ceived a perfect title. é 

Mr. MORGAN. I suppose it is my duty to judge on the facts 
whether the title is good or not, instead of referring that question 
to the President. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not think the Senate of the United States 
5 a badly that can deal well with an abstract of title. I rather 

ink 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me, I do not know 
that the President has any special reputation for dealing with 
abstracts of title. 

Mr. SPOONER. Now, I am surprised at the Senator from 
Alabama. Does he understand from this that the President him- 
self is to do this thing? 

Mr. MORGAN. ell, of course, I do understand that the 
President of the United States is responsible for it. 

Mr. SPOONER. Ah! he is responsible for it; that is true. 

Mr. MORGAN. If his conscience isnot satisfied and his judg- 
ment is not satisfied in adopting the opinions of others, and if he 
is not guided by an 5 scientific, legal investigation of 
the truth of the situation, I should be afraid to mention the con- 
sequences. > 

Mr. SPOONER. The President or any other public official 
would be afraid to take a title that he was not certain was good. 
I have thought it of the utmost folly (I do not hesitate to assert 
it, and especially in view of this debate here) for to 
undertake to investigate and decide this question of title, and, 
although perhaps it is an unwelcome duty to put upon the Presi- 
dent, it is really, in a case like this, an executive function. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Hardly. 

Mr. SPOONER. Ithink itis. The President hasan able and 
experienced Attorney-General. He will have the power under 
this bill to bring to his aid in France and in this country the 
highest professional skill which can be found; and the Senator, 
I think, need not have any doubt that the lawyers who certify, if 
any shall be found to do it, this title to the President of the United 
States will be absolutely safe and certain about it. No better 
safeguard, so far as the title is concerned, was ever put in a law 
than this will prove to be. 

The Senator from Alabama criticised this substitute because it 
does not contain an inventory of the property which we are to buy. 
I recollect the Senator, and I voted for it, secured the passage of 
a bill here once—I think I am not mistaken—under the terms of 
which some property was to be bought of the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany. There was not a schedule of it inthe bill. I did not think 
of criticising the bill for that reason. 

Mr. MORGAN. My criticism on the billin that particular is 
that there is no provision in it for having an inventory made. 
We take if in the = 

Mr. SPOONER. e Commission has reported one of the 
most complete inventories that was ever made of property. 

Mr. MORGAN. I can not accept that, because I am satisfied 
that it is entirely incorrect in some particulars. It is not neces- 
sary to discuss it; we did not consider it at all necessary to ascer- 
tain that. Butif your substitute is carried, there ought to be a 
porun in it by which an inventory would be submitted by the 

anama Canal Company definitely as to what it proposes to sell. 

Mr. SPOONER. They have submitted an inventory and the 
Commission has reported at great length an inventory. I met 
Admiral Walker a day or two ago and asked him aboutit. He 
says they have in their possession from the French company as 
complete, detailed, and perfect am N as ever was made by 


Have we got it here 
Where? 

Here in Congress? 

No. Would you want me to put it in this 


Ido not want you to put anything in it, but 
H gon want to make a good bill of it you ought to put it in. 

. SPOONER. Then you would have to put in somany mule 
carts, so xay mules, and so many wheelbarrows, etc., ad infini- 
tum. It is all idle to criticise this proposition because it does not 
contain an inventory of the vast property which is to be purchased 
or to be ores is purchase, if we make one. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am afraid of a lump-sum purchase, paying 
ae ii no more, no less, for the property without an account 
of it. 

Mr. SPOONER. Of course the sum is lump, but the property 
is not lump; that is to say, there will be a detailed statement of 
the property we buy. I think the President and the officers who 
are to this out, especially the Commission who have gone 
all ovie this property, both in Paris and oi the roni of Pan- 
ama, having original invoices or inventories o © property 
brought from France and which they read in France, will be 
able to discover whether any property is omitted from it or not. 
But really, Mr. President, that is not a matter of much conse- 
quence here. It is a matter of detail and administration. 

Now, Senators have stood here by the hour saying that we can 
not get any title to this property; Senators, of course, who are in 
favor of the Nicaraguan route. They assert that with the ut- 
most. positiveness. It was asserted by my distingui friend 
from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], it was asserted by my distin- 
guished friend from Washi [Mr. TURNER], I think it was 
asserted by my distinguished friend from California [Mr. PER- 
KINS], that we can not get any title to this property. If that is 
oe then it means the Nicaragua Canal and without any great 

elay. 

Mr. PERKINS. Ifmy friend will permit me, Mr. President, I 
did not say that we could get no title from Colombia; but I did 
say that in the memorandum or proctocol it is provided that the 
president of The Hague Peace Treaty Conference shall virtually 
fix the rate of toll that this Government shall pay to the Republic 
of Colombia, and that that practically meant the confiscation of 
every dollar this Government placed in the canal. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Will the Senator allow me to make a further 
suggestion? 

. SPOONER. What the Senator from California observed 
has nothing whatever to do with what I asked him. Is the Sena- 
tor from Oregon about to make a similar observation? 

Mr. MIT L. I was about to add a suggestion to the state- 
ment of the disti i Senator from California to this effect, 
that the time fixed for the determination of this question by the 
chief minister of The Hague is a time beyond the period when it 
is supposed the canal will be completed—fourteen years. 
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Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, Ihave not dealt at all, nor do 
I intend to deal at all, except in a single word, with the tentative 
treaty which is 3 here by Colombia. It is not satisfactory 
to me, nor is the Nicaragua treaty quite satisfactory to me. 
Whichever of these bills is passed, the burn bill or the sub- 
stitute, I do not that terms which are to bind Gov- 
ernment forever will be entered upon which are not notified fully 
to the Senate, with o ity to debate and to amend. 

J would not be willing to put a dollar of Government money 

into the construction of a canal unless the term doring 

which our right to control.and maintain it is clearly -perpe 
and the rental pay ear) I would not want it left to be recast 
by arbitration. refore, I have given no attention, so far as 
the practical question before us is concerned, to that particular 
phase of this subject any more than to an objection I have, more 
or less serious, to the proposed treaty with Nicaragua. Before 
we inyest our money in a canal by either route the concession 
will have to be satisfactory to this country. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me 
one oe nestion? 

Mr. NER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator construe the language of 
his amendment to mean that no money can be expended by the 
Government of the United States until a treaty satisfactory to 
the President has been negotiated with the Colombian Govern- 
ment and that treaty has been ratified by the Senate? 

Mr. SPOONER. Ido. I do not understand that a treaty can 
become the law of the land onbecome anything more than a mere 
8 under the Constitution of the United States until it 

been submitted to the Senate and ratified by the Senate. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Before the Senator leaves that branch of the 
subject will he answer me a 5 

Mr. SPOONER. I Will if I can. 

Mr. MITCHELL. There are outstanding now, according to 
the testimony, something over thirteen hundred millions of se- 

courities at their par value, in France, including bonds and stocks, 
and the money that was raised on those securities created the prop- 
erty which it isnow proposed to sell to us by the New Panama 
Company,.or most of it. Now, what I want to know is 
whether the Senator from Wisconsin has considered this question: 
ing, for the sake of the argument, that good and satisfac- 
tory title to the property can be obtained, has the Senator consid- 
ered the possibility, if not, indeed, the probability, of those people 
who furnished this money assuming the img that we haying 
become the beneficiaries of this property that their money created, 
coming here before the Congress of the United States by platoons 
and regiments for years and years to come, and an equi- 
table right against this Government? 

Mr. NER. I do not know. I have not considered very 
elaborately who will come here to Congress. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think it is a very important point to con- 
sider in relation to this question. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not think itis. I do not think itis im- 
portant what people claim from Congress, but Ihave considered 
this question, Whether they would have any claim whatever upon 
this property either morally, equitably, or legally, which, under 
this Bar will have passed to the United States. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The old French spoliation claims arising 
under our treaty with France we had here for a long time. 

Mr. SPOONER. We assumed those by treaty. 

Mr. MITCHELL, Yes; we assumed them, but they are here 


et. 
* Mr. SPOONER. The Senator ought to be able to—I will not 
say that, for he is able—but he has forgotten, oera that we 
assumed the payment of those claims in the treaty with France. 
Does not the Senator see the distinction between that case and this? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I admit that it isa stronger case in favor 
of the old French liation claims; but yet what I want to sug- 
gest is the probability, which I think exists, that if we buy this 
property we will be pestered for years and years to come by these 
people in France who furnished the money with which to con- 
struct this canal. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator might, with just as much pro- 
priety, forbear to purchase at a foreclosure sale, in a time of great 
financial depression, a splendid property for one-fiftieth of what 
-it cost, lest in after years the mortgagor should come to him 


claiming that he ore to give him something because he had ac- 
quired the beneficial interest in a property which the mortgagor 
had created with his money. 


Mr. MITCHELL. This-is an entirely different proposition. 
We are not dealing with an individual here, but we are dealing 
with a great Government, 800,000 of whose people furnished the 
money to create this property which it is proposed this Govern- 
ment shall buy. 

Mr. SPOONER. We are not dealing with 800,000 people in 
France, nor 300,000 people, nor 200,000 people, nor 50 people. 


` 


Mr. SPOONER. The old Panama Canal Company, of course, 


went down in disastrous financial failure. 
Mr. MORGAN. It did not die, however. It is living yet, and 


has got a liquidator. 

Mr. SPOONER. The old Panama Canal Company went down 
in disastrous financial failure, not only overw ed with in- 
debtedness of all sorts, which it could mee pay, but having, of 
course, a large body of stockholders who lost money in it— 
the money which they had invested in the stock. It became and 
was a t corporation, and the court of France having ap- 
propriate jurisdiction took control of its assets under the laws of 
France, sequestrated them by the appointment of a receiver— 
because the legal effect there is as it is here—and pronounced a 
decree dissolving the corporation, a decree which stands as tlie 
law of France to-day as to that company, not only unreversed, 
but impossible to be reversed. 

Therefore the assets passed into the hands of the liquidator or 
receiver by the decree of a court having jurisdiction not only of 
the subject-matter, but of the parties, for it is a French corpora- 
tion, and the assets of that company are to be disposed of, not by 
the 800,000 creditors and stockholders, or any of them, but by the 
court, just as we dispose of similar matters in the United States, 
aud just as they are disposed of conya where justice is ad- 
ministered according to the forms of law. 

Mr. MITCHELL.. May I inquire of the Senator what guar- 
anty have we, if any—I do not know that it is 'necessary—but 
what guaranty have we, if any, that in case we ‘buy this prop- 
erty this 60 per cent, which the liquidator of the old company is 
pe to receive, will be paid over to those stockholders and 
creditors? 

Mr. SPOONER. I will get to that. The Senator seems to be 
more concerned about the 800,000 French le than he is about 
his own people here or as to whether this is the route that ought 


to be ado 8 
Mr. I desire to protect my own people against 


these claims LF wg os 

Mr. SPOO Fes; but not more than Ido. Then the Par- 
liament of France found it necessary to pass an act for the ad- 
ministration of this estate, and they passed an act which, in its 
legal effect, is very much like our chancery practice and our use 
of injunctions and restraining orders, in order to enable the court 
having jurisdiction to wind up the ings, to marshal the 
assets, to preserve the property, and to vg (ogee all creditors to 
bring their claims and prosecute their suits in that court. They 


passed an act signed by Carnot, done at Marly-le-Roi on ‘the 1st 
of July, 1893.“ I will not stop to read it, but I will ask leave to 
put ĩt in my remarks. 

The act referred to is as follows: 


Aw AOT RELATIVE ro ann LIQUIDATION OF THE UNIVERSAL COMPANY 
OF THE PANAMA INTEROCEANIC CANAL. 
The senate and the 


the President of the Republic promulgates, the following law: 

ARTICLE 1. the of the promulgation of the t law, all 
actions now in course of procure that have been brought holders of 
bonds or obligations emi by.the Universal Company of the In- 
teroceanic Canal, or that have been 3 any creditors of the said 
company, w the receiver in cial capacity, or against the 
directors to enforce their ty, or third parties 


for restitu- 
i any ‘ver, are hereby declared dis- 
continued and suspended. The plaintiff may follow up and — te said 
requirements of articles 2 and 8 hereof. 
gs concerning attachments and execution, even those now 
in course of enforcement and procedure, the personal or real estate 
or property of the said company are like discontinued and suspended. 
I. BOND OR OBLIGATION HOLDERS’ ATTORNEY. 

ART. 2. All rights of action, of any character whatever, accruing to own- ~ 
ers of obligations emitted by the Universal Company of the Panama Inter- 
oceanic Canal, whether inst the receiver in his official capacity or against 
the directors to enforce their responsibility, or for a i — torestitution aris- 
ing from any other cause, shall be enforced and sued on age attorney or rep- 
resentative see ah for the purpose, on request of commonweailth's 
attorney for the jurisdiction of the civil tribunal of the Seine, by a decree in 
chambers. 


In case there should arise a divergence or opposition of interests between 
the different classes of bondholders one or more J attorneys may be 
3 in the manner and form just above provided for. The powers of 

e somers aforesaid may be revoked at the same at nod and in the same 
manner. ere shall be no ap from-said orders or $ 

However, any obligation holder shall have the right to enter an action for 
damages in connection with a criminal matter, or to intervene in p: — 
ings instituted by the attorney or representative aforesaid, doing so at his 
own oe and cost, without in any way delaying the proceedings or 
ju ent. 

oreover, every obligation holder shall have 


the power 
tion, in his individual 


£ to bring any ac- 
ht and at his own risk and peril, which the attorney 
shall have refused or failed to enter within one month after he shall have 


been notified and nested to enter the same. 
Suits brought by attorneys or representatives shall not block the right 
of action on The at- 


e part of the company, belonging to the receiver. 
torneys shall have power to call on th 

documents 

the jurisdiction 


e receiver for communication of all 
to shed light on the truth; their ‘legal residence shall be 
thin ‘which shall be carried on the winding up or — re 
's affairs; the tax costs arising from the exercise of their 
defra: ‘from the credits of the receivership, so far 
as this may be done with the reimbursement to the latter cf 
the sums which it shall have ad 8 


Arr. 3. All actions agree | from the receiver or from the attorn or 
from interested parties individually,shall be brought before the civil tri- 
bunal of the Seine. Such proceedings as may arise m the distribution of 
the credits or balance remaining in favor of the company shall be brought 
likewise before this tribunal, Suits instituted by Sesin jet nterv: in dam- 
agos sball Baene in the jurisdiction where already the prosecution been 


e carrying on of ac- 
tions and in the executing of verdicts or decisions which he shall have ob- 
wise he shall enjoy the same in interventions soun in 


eriffs shall pho pm in the manner and form pre- 


However, the “judicial assistance privilege" shall not extend to costs of 
transportation for judges, for Government officials, or for experts, nor to 
the latter's fees, nor to witness taxes. As to stamp duties, cost of recording, 
and court costs in general, the Treasury shall exact them from the debtor 
onl bo) oren payment of such judgment as shall have been obtained by the 
5 attorney. 

ART. 5. The 9 shall have power to compromise or to desist from 
further action, though he may do so only after consulting with three jurists 
appointed by the Commonwealth's attorney; and all compromises or with- 
drawals of actions shall have to be ratified and approved by judicial decree 
rendered in chambers. 

He alone shall be empowered to levy execution on judgments pronounced 
by the court, or to receive the sums o ed on compromise, whether such 
compromise have been obtained on his own demand or on that of er 
holders acting in an individual capacity. All sums thus received shall be de- 
posited by him at the deposit bureau, and the receiver shall give him due 
quittance therefor. 

II. THE RECEIVER. 

Arr. 6. Before proceeding at all to distribute the credits of the compan 
the receiver shall publish in the Journal Officiel and in the Journal cie 
(Commune edition) a notice calling on all parties interested to prođuce their 

e proofs thereof within the space of six 
ene, under pain of becomin; from bringing any action on the said 
claims. 


The e dager of the claims and the transmission of proofs in support 
may be made by simple registered letter. 
Art. 7. The receleer itiall 1 igo to verify and to admit said claims in 
the mannen Pe form prescri by articles and 497, first paragraph of 
e of Commerce. 


the Cod 
ART. 8. Should the claim be contested, notice of this fact shall be sent by 
istered mail to the claimant in question, and the latter shall have a term 
of three months within which he must institute proceedings before the civil 
tribunal of the Seine, in order to have his claim 1 

Judgment must be pronounced hereon within the space of one month, as 
in the case of matter demanding imm te and summary adju: 
An appeal from such decision must be entered within ten da 
notification of said panman either to the 33 in person or at 

ART. 9. The d bution of all dividends arising from an action brought 
by the company or from actions brought by the attorney or representative 
of obligation holders, or from any other source whatever, shall be made by 
the receiver, who alone shall have competency to receive opposition or ob- 
jections to the same. 

ART. 10. All acts tending to alienate any assets of the company, all con- 
tracts entailing a transfer or contribution of the whole or of a part of the 
assets of the concern, emanating from the receiver of the Universal Com- 
pany of the Panama Interoceanic Canal, shall be subject to the approval or 
ratification of the civil tribunal of the Seine, who shall, on the report of 
one of the justices, pass on the question in open court. 

ART. 11. All decrees of ie 0 or ratification rendered in accordance 


the Journal Officiel and in the donri Officiel (Commune esac? 
This decree may be attacked by a third by the shareholders, by the 
attorney of obligation holders, and by other creditor of the company, within 


claims against the company and 
g 


tion of „ to the party in person or at his 


RT. 12. The Universal Company of the Panama Interoceanic Canal, the 
civil, i. e., non company formed for the purpose of redeeming the obli- 
gations or bonds of the Panama Canal (issue of March, 1888), and the civil or 


8 company for the redemption of the lottery bon 
Canal are 


no limitation in bar of actions in pamare shall against the 
creditors of the Panama Canal Unive: Company until the balance remain- 
ing to the credit of the company shall have been realized on and entirely dis- 


uted. 
ART. 14. Shareholders, subscribers, or buyers of stoc . 
title to the same before the company was placed into the hands of a re- 
ceiver, groriosa they represent at least one-twentieth of the capital stock, 
may join a common interest and intrust one or more attorneys or representa- 
tives with maintaining any action and with zoprna them in court. 

The present law, deliberated upon and ado by the Senate and Cham- 
ber of 9 — shall be enforced as a law of the State. 

Done at Marly-le-Roi, on the Ist day of July, 1893. 


By the President of the Republic: 


` E. GUERIN. 
The Keeper of the Seals, the Minister of Justice. 
P. PEYTRAL, 
The Minister of Finance. 


Mr. SPOONER. They provided for short appeals. They pro- 
vided for bringing everybody before the court. They provided 
counsel for all who had not the money to employ counsel—coun- 
sel representing the public for the benefit of the bondholders, 
stockholders, and common creditors. There never was a more 
generous proceeding in court, because this was a t national 
affliction and calamity. They provided for individual interven- 
tions. They made every possible provision for giving notice and 

iving hearings. The act is admirable in its construction, and 
have no doubt it worked out admirably in administration. 

They contemplated, Mr. President, as all this estate had passed 
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is under control of an 
with it upon general 


from the company and was in custodia l 


equity tribunal having the power to d 
principles of equity that it would be dis of free and clear 
of lien, leaving the purchase money a substituted asset to which 
claims of every kind were remitted, the court having jurisdictio 
to ee the assets and adjust priorities, just as we do in this 
country. 

Of course, they contemplated that a new company might be 
organized—not a reorganization of the old company, as we reor- 

ize old railway companies and other corporations which are 
insolvent—but this property, as much as it had cost, was worth 
nothing unless it was at once sold out for a trifle, or unless some 
attempt was made through a new corporation to go on with the 
work. Most of the property was on the Isthmus of Panama. It 
was held under a concession, which, if not complied with, for- 
feited it all to the Government of Colombia, and so the law pro- 
vided as to the receivership: 

ART. 10. All acts tending to alienate any assets of the company, all con- 
tracts entailing a transfer or contribution of the whole or ofa part of the 
assets of the concern emanating from the receiver of the Universal Com- 
pany of the Panama Interoceanic Canal, shall be subject to the approval or 
ratification of the civil tribunal of the Seine, who shall, on the report of one 
of the justices, pass on the question in open court. 

Then ae rovided the details, but without going into that—— 

Mr. PE S. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. NER. Sene 
Mr. PETTUS. How did t court get jurisdict on 

Mr. SPOONER. The court took jurisdiction. The act gave 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. MORGAN. They took jurisdiction. That is right. 

Mr. PETTUS. I mean how did the court get jurisdiction over 
the propert 

Mr.S NER. The court got jurisdiction over the res, over 


the property owned by the company. 

Mr. PETTUS. But I ask how did they obtain it? 

Mr. SPOONER. They obtained it by having jurisdiction of 
the 8 in ae Mires 

Mr. PETTUS. Is that all the information the Senator can 
gava mue as to the process by which the court obtained jurisdic- 
tion 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes,sir. I have never seen a copy of the orig- 
inal proceedings. Whether ancillary proceedings were instituted 
in Panama I have not been able to ascertain, nor did I consider it 
important to ascertain it. 

Mr. President, they organized a corporation. The liquidator 
transferred to the corporation these assets. Part of the contract 
was that the New Panama Canal Company should go forward 
with the work of completing the canal, and that as the liquida- 
tor of the old Panama Canal Company was to receive, they also 
transferred the stock of the old Panama Canal Company to the 
new. which was an asset of liquidation to the New Panama 
Canal Company. They were to proceed with the construction of 
the canal and they were to pay to the liquidator, to the receiver, 
for distribution by the court, 60 per cent of the net profits of this 
operating the canal. 

The articles contemplated that they might find it impossible 
to go on with the canal, they might find it impossible to raise 
the money to proceed with its construction—and the articles 
were affirmed by the court—and provided that if the company 
concluded for any reason not to proceed with the completion of 
the canal they should retain the Panama Railway Company stock 
by paying to the liquidator 20,000,000 francs, and in default of 
the perman the property should revert to the liquidator. 

Nr. MORGAN. t relates to the Panama Railroad Com- 


pany. 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes; and it was the Panama Railway Com- 
penye Rei that they were to retain if they paid 20,000,000 

cs for it. 

Then what happened? The New Panama Canal Company, 
which had no relation except that of a contract relation—not with 
the old 8 at all but a contract relation approved by the 
court with the liquidator of the old company went on and they paid 
2,000,000 francs, I believe, for an extension of the concession. 
Without that, the old Panama Canal Company and its receiver- 
ship would have owned nothing on the Isthmus of Panama. The 
new company expended $12,000,000 in engineering and other work 
on the Isthmus of Panama. z 

The court 1 ias the transfer by the receiver to the New 

m 


Panama Canal Co pany: 

This conveyance i Be e liquidator of the old company to the 
new company of all the property of the old company was author- 
ized express] the court and by theact of Parliament. Ap 
were taken by intervenors, and the court on appeal justified en- 
tirely the legality and wisdom of the transaction, and says this 
of the effect of the act of July 1, 1893, which I have inserted: 


That this act, in principle, authorized the receiver to make, under condi- 
tions which it fixed, all the efforts and all conversions of assets; and that it 
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did not intend that creditors should be able to prevent these acts, and thatit 
was for the express purpose of preventing them from doing so that it sus- 
pended their suits and executions. 

From this there was no appeal. 

The charter also authorized the company explicitly to reduce 
its capital and to dissolve its existence, and it expressly excluded 
that those interested in the estate of the old company by virtue 
of the 60 per cent provision should have any control whatever 
over the new Sect er 

What followed? They could not raise the money. The United 
States Government appeared in the field to build a canal of its 
own with its own money, and that meant ruin, of course, to the 
New Panama Canal Company as a mere poo company. There 
is nothing in the record as to that, but that is obvious to anyone, 
especially with all the mishaps which had befallen the credit of 
the old company. 

Thereupon this offer—to make it as short as I can—to sell this 
property to the United States for $40,000,000 was made by the 
authority of the stockholders of the New Panama Canal Com- 
pany. fact, it meant $40,000,000 or nothing; and Senators 
who entertain such boundless sympathy for the stockholders and 
bondholders in France forget t this $40,000,000, if paid, goes 
3 to them as the court of equity shall decree their interest 
to be; and if it be not accepted, they receive nothing, except the 
20,000,000 francs which the new company is to pay for the capi- 
tal stock of the rail wax company if it retains it. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL. This first arrangement between the liquida- 
tor of the old company and the New Panama Canal Company was 
made eight years ago, or about 1894. 

Mr. S NER. Very well. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Does the Senator from Wisconsin under- 
stand that the title of the property was transferred at that time 
to the New Panama Canal Company by the old company? 

Mr. SPOONER. Absolutely, through that court. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Through the liquidator? 

Mr.SPOONER. Through the liquidator, by order of the court. 

Mr. MITCHELL. So that the title v , then, in the New 
Panama Canal Company? 

Mr. SPOONER. Subject to this contract. - 

Mr. MITCHELL, Let me ask the Senator another question. 
This New Panama Canal 2 is a solvent company, is it not? 

Mr. SPOONER. So far as I know; yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL, And has always teen a solvent company? 

Mr. SPOONER. So far as I know. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Then I want to know of the Senator from 
Wisconsin how a French court gets jurisdiction over a solvent 
corporation which enables it to make an order that will stand 
anywhere, under any system of jurisprudence, authorizing a sol- 
vent corporation to transfer its property? 

Mr. S NER. There is no receiver of the New Panama 
Canal Company. That company is not in the French courts, so far 
as I know; but the liquidator of the old canal company still lives, 
and is still an officer of the court. When this contract was made 
with the New Panama Canal Company, by which, under author- 
ity of an act of the French Parliament, it became the owner of 
the property of the old Panama Canal Company by conveyance 
from the receiver or liquidator by authority of the court, I say 
that, as a matter of law, the property to the new com- 
pany, subject to this contract to pay 60 percent of the net profits 
and free otherwise from all claims and liens of creditors and 
stockholders of the old company, and subject to a reverter as to 
the railway property; but so far as the old company’s estate is 
concerned, it is still in the hands of the court, and all stockholders 
and creditors are in that case in that court. 

When this new situation came, when this concession, which 
expires, I think, in 1910, and which had to be taken care of, when 
the United States came into the field as the intended constructor 
and owner of an interoceanic canal, it occurred to those very sensi- 
ble people that they had better get undercoveriftheycould. They 

roposed to sell to the United States at $40,000,000. Thereupon the 

iquidator of the old company applied to the court which appontea 
him, and which has jurisdiction of him and of the estate of which 
he is liquidator, including this contract of 60 per cent of the net 
earnings, for leave to modify that contract and to join in a sale of 
this property to the United States—— 

Mr. CHELL. I admit the correctness of what the Senator 
states, that they can modify that contract, but I deny that that 
French court or any other court has power to issue an order 
authorizing and directing a private corporation which is abso- 
Iutely solvent to transfer its property. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator is denying something that never 
happened. 

Mr. MITCHELL, Oh, no. 1 

Mr. SPOONER. That is precisely what the court did not do. 

Mr. MITCHELL. You are here to-day, as I understand, pro- 


to buy this property under the authority of an order made 
ench court in a matter pending before that court—the 


property of the old Panama Canal Company. 
Mr. S NER. Iam here to-day, just as the Senator is, trying 
to do what is right for the American le. He is trying to do 


Bre 


what is right, and I am trying to do What is right. Here is where 
the Senator makes his mistake: The court has made no order di- 
recting the New Panama Canal Company to sell or convey its 
property to the United States for $40,000,000. 

e New Panama Canal Company make that 88 by 
authority of the stockholders, and all that the court done is 
to authorize the liquidator, who represents the interest of the 


creditors and stockholders of the old Panama Canal Company in 
this contract of transfer to the new company, to join in sale 
and to save that much for the old Panama Canal Company's cred- 


itors and stockholders. It proceeded thus far, as I understand it. 

There were applications made to the court, and the court passed 
an order, after it had been referred to the attorney-general or 
some public attorney there, authorizing the liquidator to join in 
the sale and to enter into arbitration with the New Panama Canal 
Company as to what proportion of this $40,000,000 should be paid 
to the on ted for the benefit of the creditors and stockholders 
of the old company. They are all there, and they have got to 
fight their claims there, and that is a court of France adminis- 
tering a lawsuit in France, to which citizens of France are par- 
ties. That arbitration aged upon this: 

They agreed that the New Panama Canal Company shall re- 
tain 2,000,000 francs, I think it was, which had been paid for the 
concession and not long ago for an extension of it; they agreed 
that the 20,000,000 francs for the Panama Railway stock, which 
the New Panama Canal ope 
offer to sell, should be paid to the liquidator, and they agreed that 
$12,000,000, which the New Panama Canal Company had actuall 
expended at a low rate of interest, should go back to them, an 
that twenty-four millions and a fraction of the money and the 
twenty millions realized from the Panama Railway stock should 
go to the liquidator. That is the way it stands. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I can not altogether agree 
with that. There is another question right there. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator does not mean to say that that 
was an order to the New Panama Canal Company to sell this 
property? It does not amount to that. 

r. MITCHELL. The Senator from Wisconsin admits that 
60 per cent of this property should go to the liquidator for the 
benefit of the stockholders of the old company? 

Mr. SPOONER. It was to go to the liquidator. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Sixty per centof the $40,000,000 was to go to 
the liquidator. That matter is pending in the court, and that 
court is not a court of last resort. When this report of sale is 
made and this fund is paid into court, as it has to be, I presume 
then comes up the question as to what shall be done with it and 
what order the court shall make. I take it that any person in- 
terested either as a shareholder or a security holder in the old com- 
pany would have a right to go in and e the question in that 
court. Is that right? 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL. If the claim is decided adversely, the claim- 
ant has the right to a to a higher court in Paris? 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Now, what I want to know of the Senator 
from Wisconsin is, does he think it is a very safe or advisable 
proceeding. for us to go on and pay this $40,000,000 for this prop- 
erty, and have all these controversies go on for perhaps ten years? 

Mr. SPOONER. We are not going to pay any $40,000,000 until 
we get a good title, 

Mr. MITCHELL. If all that has to be done before we get a 
pova title it will be ten years before the question of good title can 

determined. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator frightens me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MITCHELL. Iam glad of it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have recovered. Of course, the Senator 
knows that we will not pay $40,000,000 for this property without 
a good title. 

r. MITCHELL. I hope not. 

Mr. SPOONER. I am glad the Senator has even hope. He 
knows, too, that that must be within a reasonable time. He 
knows that ten years or five or three years or one year, in all hu- 
man probability, would not be regarded by the President of the 
United States as a reasonable time. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SPOONER. Now wait. Does the Senator think that 
outside of an insane asylum there is a man in France who 
would appeal from an order or decree that gives him a share in 
$24,500,000, and 20,000,000 francs besides, in order to get that 
reversed, so that he can get nothing? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I will answer the Senator on that point that 
some of these men in France, even if they are a little insane, 


retained and included in its 
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might be of opinion that, inasmuch as for long months the com- 


pany insisted that their property was worth $109,000,000 and now 
they have gone and sold it for $40,000,000, therefore they have 
1 ; and they are very likely to come in and make a 

ontest. 


c 5 
Mr. SPOONER. When they will all 1 
chaser to whom they were trying to sell it at a hundred nine 
million dollars is the same individual, Uncle Sam, who is willing 
to pay $40,000,000? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I will not interrupt the Senator any more. 

Mr. SPOONER. They will know perfectly well that there is 
no other purchaser under the I want to say, then, closing 
on this branch of the case, that I do not see any good reason to 
doubt that they can furnish a good title. 

In the first place, this property can be reconveyed to the liquida- 
tor, and no Senator whoever i law say that in sucha 
case the court can not order the liquidator to sell and saye as much 
as possible to the cestuis que trust, to Saa gront body of the ered- 
itors and stockholders; and no lawyer will deny that such a sale 
will pass a good title, free and clear of all incumbrances, leaving 
the creditors and stockholders to contest in the courts over their 
respective shares to the proceeds of the sale. With the distribu- 
tion of the money by the court or the time it will take we will 
have no concern. 

It can be done in another way. This corporation, in its articles 
of se cern pce as I said, a e by the court, has the right to 
dissolve without any airg solvency or insolvency. It has the 
right, by vote of its stockholders, to dissolve, to cease to exist, to 
wind up its affairs h a liquidator. I have no doubt—the 
Senator 3 doubt; he does not seem to have doubt about 
anything relating to Nicaragua, but he has doubts about every- 

ting to the Panama route—I have no doubt that when 

the liquidator of the new eee is appointed to wind it up under 

its charter, and the liquidator of the old company, under the au- 

thority of the court, joins the liquidator of the new company ina 

er of this property tothe United States, it will carry a good 

title. But if it does not—and there are lawyers in the United 

States me „„ that fact then this bill means the Nie- 
a n Canal. 

Senator from Oregon even objected to this purchase because 
of the infinite stench that surrounded the old 3 the odor 
of corruption and scandal and bribery—and he , “If we buy 
cade e become a participant in all this scandal and 
fraud and bribery.” Did the Senator mean that? Ihave heard 
of covenants running with the land, but I have never heard 
that principle applied to odors ” and stenches, and the ill re- 
ports of former owners. 

The Senator might just as well say that if Be bes rendering 
establishment, which is very offensive, in order to burn it down 
and build a residence upon site, the smell would“ run with 
the land,” and that I become a participant in the“ malodorous ” 
rendering business. He might with just as much propriety say 

a hing 


that if I purchase a house which has been used as a gam 
house, ani y money for it to erect a church or a ital upon 
the site, I me a participant in the business of former 


owner. He might just as well say if the Government ownership 
of—and heaven save the mark—railroads and publie utilities gets 
to be the rule in this country, the Government of the United 
States conld not acquire the Union Pacific because it would be- 
come a participant in the scandals of the Credit Mobilier. 

If „p title, a good title, from the courts, cd e it 
clean. e are not buying stock of the old company. e are 
not buying stock of the new company. We are simply buying 
certain physical properties. If we get a good title to it, we will 
own it. e will own it by an honest purchase. We will own it 


Pasco's deposition, sets out the latest arrangement that 
has been made by the court and by the liquidator of the old com- 
pany and by the president of the new company, by which the 
contract between the old company and the new is rescinded and 
changed, the property is conveyed back to the liquidator of the 
old company, and the liquidator of the old company makes M. 
Bo, the president of the new company, the agent or attorney to 
sell to the United States. 

Mr. SPOONER. That clarifiesit. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. MORGAN. I knew the Senator was not. 

Mr. SPOONER. I thank the Senator, as I have had occasion 
to thank him many times for suggestions. 

I suggested that in this way it might be done; that the property 
might be 5 to the liquidator, the contract with the new 
company canceled, and then by order of the court the title made 
from the liquidator to the United States. The Senator from Ala- 


bama says that has been done. There are several ways in which 
it may be done. 

Mr. MORGAN. This arrangement, which has been approved 
by a court in France—they approve everything that comes g— 
has conveyed all the property back to the liquidator of the old 
company, and the president and board of directors of the new 
38388 made the agents of the ee ee sell it to the 
United States. That leaves the question Whether when it gets 
back into the old company, as it has gone there, those liens and 
equities do not attach to it just as if the former contract had never 
been made. It has been rescinded. 

Mr. SPOONER. If that be true, it would not get ‘‘ back into 
the old company,” it would go to the liquidator, and the court 
still has the same power that it had before to sell it freeand clear 
of liens, The court in the first place had the power to transfer it 
to the New Panama Company free of the old liens. Otherwise, 
however, much it might advantage the estate to do so, the court 
would be powerless—that is not the law anywhere, I think. It 
would be a beautiful idea to ize a new corporation to carry 
on a great work with no credit, taking ae ac ye from an 
old, broken-down, bankrupt concern, loaded wi the debts 

Mr. MORGAN. That is why I said, in answer to the question 
of the Senator from Wisconsin when he asked me if the title 
could be obtained to this property, Les; but not on existing 
facts.” It would have to ged, because the old contract 
has been rescinded and the property is now in the hands of the 
liquidator, and the question of its being sold free of incumbrance 
has not been mooted or decided. It is an open question which 
yet remains to be decided. 

Mr. SPOONER. There are several open questions that remain 
to be decided. 

Mr. MORGAN. That one is important. 

Mr. SPOONER. There are some open questions about Nica- 
ragua that remain to be decided 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. SPOONER. As well as about the concessions which we 

t from Colombia. There are open questions yet about Costa 
Rica. We are not to be frightened by open questions. If the 
property is in the hands of the liquidator the court has the 
power—every equity court in the world has—to sell it free and 
clear of liens. 

Mr. MORGAN. But the court has never so decreed. That is 
whatImean. The court has never so decreed. 

Mr. SPOONER. Then because the court has not so decreed, 
the court can not ever so decrees? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ihave not said that. ` 

Mr. SPOONER. If the court can so decree and does so decree, 
what is the matter with that situation? 

Mr. MORGAN. There is nothing the matter with it except it 

ni me canal under the embarrassment of infinite lawsuits. 
is all. 

Mr.SPOONER. All those infinite lawsuits would be in France, 
over the purchase money which as a substituted asset went into 
the registry of the equity court. The notion that those people, 
all parties to that suit, represented by counsel appointed by the 
Government as well as by counsel chosen by cE. Sa can, after 
the French court has ordered the liquidator to sell the pects 
free and clear of liens and convey it to the United States, fight 
over their share of the in the court where they are, and 
after the estate is wound up and the distributions are all made 
and the final decree entered, can run away from their French 
jurisdiction and come over here and pester my friend the Senator 
from Oregon is quite absurd, 

But, Mr. President, I shall 
— believe we ad: 

icaragua, an 

bill 


spend no more time on that point. 
t a good title, but if we can not, then it means 
tis what the Senator thinks will happen under 


What I think we both want. 
I hope the Senator will not say that. 
I mean 

Mr. SPOONER. Because if I agreed with the Senator I would 
not offer the substitute for all the world. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not mean that the Senator desires the 
Nicaragua Canal in preference to the other, but that he wants 
the Nicaragua Canal if he can not get this. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator is quite right. . 

Mr. MORGAN. Iwant it whether we can get the other or not. 

Mr. SPOONER. That is the difference. Iwant the canal just 
as much as the Senator from Alabama does, and I want, in one 
way or the other, a bill to be passed here under which we will 
get a canal. There never was greater need for it than now.. The 
Oregon demonstrated one thing to our people, and the communit; 
of interest,” which has locked together the transcontinental ralf. 
roads of this country, will find, better than any legislation, in the 
years to come a rate regulator in this canal, whether itis built 
at Panama or built at Nicaragua. 
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The Senator from Alabama has had a good deal to say about 
these protocols. I do not understand them as the Senator does. 
He seems to think that we owe something to the memory of 
President McKinley in our action here with reference to these 
protocols, What do we get by the pene The Senator says 
we get the right under the protocols to build a canal from the 
Caribbean Sea to the Pacific Ocean. I say we get no suchright 
under the protocols, 

Mr. MORGAN. There is a difference of opinion. 

Mr. SPOONER, Thatis all I mean to it—a difference of 


opinion. 

Mr, MORGAN, Yes. 

Mr. SPOONER. The protocols were entered into while the 
Commission was investigating under the act of Congress. : 

Mr. MORGAN. The protocols were entered into by the Presi- 
dent the very next day after the Commission made its preliminary 


rt. 

Mr. SPOONER. It had not made its full report. 7 

Mr. MORGAN. It had made its preliminary report, which 
was a better rt than it has ever made since or before. 

Mr. SPOONER. It was a better report because it was the 
Senator’s way. 

Mr. MORGAN. It was. It was a decision in favor of the 
8 route, and the report having been made on the 30th 
day of November, the President on the ist day of December en- 
tered into negotiations with these two Republics and signed and 
sealed and delivered these papers. I do not consider that they 


were trash. 

Mr. SPOONER. N oopa could ever make me believe that 
President McKinley intended by these protocols to try to take 
2 from Congress the right to choose the route for an isthmian 
canal, 

Mr. MORGAN. Not by any means, because he expressly in 
the protocols themselves refers it to Congress. 

. SPOONER. Nor to anticipate the final report of the Com- 
mission. Now, what is the protocol? 

It is between the two Governments that when the President of the 
United States— 


Not to take effect at once. There is a condition precedent to 


it—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course. 

Mr. SPOONER. Which never has happened. 

Mr. MORGAN. Weare trying to get it to happen now. 

Mr. SPOONER. If you get it to happen you will not be any 
further on so far as the protocol is concerned, in my judgment. 

Mr. MORGAN, I beg to say that if we pass the Hepburn bill, 
that contract is as good as any contract ever signed, sealed, and 
delivered in the world, and Costa Rica and Nicaragua have both 
recently and 8 officially signified their adherence to 
it and their request that Congress may confirm it. 

Mr. SPOO There are many things formally done on this 
question that we do not know about. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ihave informed the Senate of it by putting 
documents into the RECORD covering every word of it, 

Mr. SPOONER. What is this? 


It is agreed between the two Governments that when the President of the 
United States is authorized by law to acquire control of such 3 the 


o of vessels of the greatest tonnage and draft now in use, from a 
Rear San 


No grant of any right down to there; is there? Mutually en- 
gage to do what?— 
to enter into negotiations 

Mr. MORGAN, To do what? 

Mr. SPOONER: 
to enter into negotiations with each other to settle the plan and the agree- 
ments, in detail. found nece. to accomplish the construction and to provide 
Jor the ownership and control of the canal. 

It is a mere proposition that when the President is authorized 
by law to soqmire that route, they will enter into negotiations 
with him asto the terms on which he can get it. Nothing is 
agreed oe to endeavor to ao. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is right; but they have already pledged 
themselves that he shall have the right—— 

Mr. SPOONER. Where? 

Mr. MORGAN. In that protocol. 

Mr. SPOONER. No. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. SPOONER. No; I do not find it. 

As preliminary to such further n in agreed 
course of said canal and the terminals: er Sa ca i me 

As to which this negotiation is to proceed— 
shall be the same that were stated in 
of the United States and Great Britain on Febranty D 190) aad nove ponding 


in the Senate of the United States for confirmation, and that the provisions 
of the same shall be ‘ed to by the United States and Nicaragua, 
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That treaty was never ratified, and therefore was never ad- 
hered to. : 


Mr, MORGAN rose, ; 

Mr. SPOONER, Ido not make any point on that. 

Mr. MORGAN. I hope not, because I put before the Senate in 
official statements that they make no point at all about the fact 
that this treaty was not ratified, because the treaty subsequently 
ratified carries out the ent so far as they are concerned. 

Mr. SPOONER. I fail to see any right granted by Nicaragua 
in that protocol except the right to negotiate with Nicaragua 
when the President is authorized to acquire that route. That is 
the thinnest acquisition of a diplomatic sort upon which to build 
up a great fabric that I think ever was discovered. Is there any 
time limit to it? t 

Mr. MORGAN. A reasonable time necessarily is the limit, for 
the reason 

Mr. SPOONER. There is no time limit. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Wisconsin would not assert 
that any nation on earth could be permitted, after that protocol 
was signed, sealed, and delivered, to interfere and get a similar 
contract with Costa Rica and Nicaragua. The Government of 
the United States would not 1 it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I assert that if this substitute is adopted and 
it is found that we can not acquire the property of the New Pan- 
ama Canal Company, or if it is found that we can not acquire the 
requisite concessions from Colombia, this substitute will in that 
event authorize the President to acquire control of the Nicaragua 
route and to construct a canal upon it. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. SPOONER. Does the Senator say that the condition pre- 
cedent will not then have been performed? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will say this, that it will not have been per- 
formed, because instead of going to Nicaragua and Costa Rica, as 
that treaty provides, and obtaining the right, we go to Colombia 
first and try to obtain the right, and thereby we release Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica from all of that obligation. Mr. McKinley had the 
right, as he knew perfectly well, to make the negotiation without 
an agreement by stipulation with Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

Mr. SPOONER. I am sorry 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator will allow me just one second. 

Mr. SPOONER. I beg pardon, 

Mr. MORGAN. If we pass your substitute we release Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua from the obligation which Mr. McKinley 
had agreed they should be bound by, with which no govern- 
ment in the world could interfere, 

Mr. SPOONER. Iam sorry the Senator says that it releases 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua. I do not think it amounts to any- 
thing in the world, because they will negotiate with us and we 
will negotiate with them when occasion requires, 

Mr. MORGAN. They are small, and we can assume every- 


thing. 

Mr. SPOONER. We can safely assume that, 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam afraid not. 

Mr. SPOONER. We contingently, by this substitute, author- 
ize the President to acquire control of the Nica: route, and 
the moment the contingency happens it makes it his duty to ac- 
anes control if he can. I contend that this protocol, so far as 
there is any life in it—I think it was merged when they proposed 
this treaty here—and I think so far as Costa Rica is concerned it 
never any life, for I can not conceive 

Mr. MORGAN, If the Senator will permit me, I will read him 
an extract from a note which I received a few moments ago from 
the minister of Costa Rica. He says: 

It gives me pleasure to confirm the information given you by telephone 
am i ted by 


that instru Government to sign a treaty on the same terms 
‘bstantially as — hy the United States. T, 3 


su 

Mr. Hay pro: it. I suppose he got it all right. 

Mr. SPOONER Have they changed their constitution? 

Mr. MORGAN. They must have, because he is instructed by 
his Goyernment to sign a treaty. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not know anything abont this except 
that I find here—— 

Mr. MORGAN. I know the Congress is in session, and that 
ap has been up, and I take it for granted they have made 

e necessary change, if there was any needed. There never was 
any necessity for a change, in my judgment. 

r, SPOONER, That may be, but they construe their own 

constitution. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator is perfectly right. Now the 
haye made the construction, and that government has authorize 
its minister here to sign the treaty on this ars ares Mr. Hay 


roposed to them. I suppose Mr. Hay is ing care of the 
nited e i well. 

Mr. MIT . How late is that? 

Mr. MORGAN. It was handed to me a half hour ago. 


Mr. SPOONER. Diplomatic notes are coming around so fast 
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it is difficult to keep up with them. I know that the Secretary 
of State informed us, under date of May 15, that Costa Rica has 
decided that before entering into negotiations it was necessary 
for them to adopt a constitutional amendment, and he referred 
to the message of President Iglesias, in which the President, 
when addressing the Congress by message, says: 

This committee has discharged its duties in a satisfactory manner touch- 
ing all the points which in its opinion do not contravene the spirit of our po- 
litical institutions; in conformity to the provisions of the fundamental code 
as regards the 1 3 & of the territory and the exercise of sovereignty. In 
co) uence thereof the Government is powerless to enter into positive 
negotiations with that of the United States of America unless there should 
be previously passed a constitutional amendment by which such concessions 
for the construction of the interoceanic canal may be authorized, or the mat- 
ter referred to public opinion in some other way by calling a constituent 
assembly for the purpose. 

That is the message of the President to his Congress. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Congress of Costa Rica has assembled 
regularly since that time, and is in session now. I was informed 
that it had the subject of this provision before it, and it evidently 
passed the provision and regulated matters so as to conform to 
the opinion of the Administration, and this note comes to me 
from Mr. Calvo this morning, while we have been sitting here 
talking. He says: 

It gives me pleasure to confirm the information given to you 

That is, to me— 
by telephone that I am instructed by my Government to sign a treaty in 
the same terms substantially as proposed by the United States. 

So that difficulty is all out of the way. We need not worry 
ourselves about it. I never myself had any concern about it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I want to say this to the Senator: I am not 
mentioning it as against the feasibility of the Nicaragua route. 

Mr. MORGAN. No. 

Mr. SPOONER. The question as to the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany’s concession is a serious one. The question whether-that 
concession was lawfully forfeited is a serious one. 


Mr. MORGAN. That has lapsed entirely. 

Mr. SPOONER. Ah, not lapsed. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; in point of time. 

Mr. SPOONER, That does not lapse. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. SPOONER. What I mean by that is this: Of course the 


time has run, butif the grantor of a franchise upon a condition 
subsequent by its own act prevented the performance of that 
condition the condition is gone. 

Mr. MORGAN. That was a suit between private persons, 
where there was a judge to decide between them. 

Mr. SPOONER. No; that was a suit between a citizen of the 
State of New York, as I recollect it, and the State of Texas. 

Mr. MORGAN. That may be so. 

Mr. SPOONER. Practically. 

Mr. MORGAN. Les; the State might have been a 

Mr. SPOONER. That was where there was a grant of lands 
mao by the State of Texas to aid in the construction of a rail- 
road 

Mr. MORGAN. Les; I remember the case. 

Mr. SPOONER. Upon condition that within a given time the 
road should be completed, and before the company could much 
perform the war for the Union came on and Texas, of course, 
turned her fortunes with the Confederacy. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, we know that the Maritime 
Canal Company has neither any more power nor any more right 
now to proceed under the concession from Nicaragua or Costa Rica 
than a man who has been dead for years. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator permit me—I am not urg- 
ing this against the Nicaragua route as an insuperable objection 
toit. Ithink if we choose the Nicaragua route we will get that 
and every other obstacle out of the way. But it is an obstacle. 
It must be got out of the way. If a franchise is illegally for- 
feited by the grantor, the time does not run while that illegal for- 
feiture bears down and breaks down the credit of the holder of 
the franchise. 

The case which I had partly stated when interrupted by the 
Senator is the case of Davis v. Gray, 16 Wall., 203. There, as I 
stated, the State of Texas had joined the Confederacy. After the 
war the State provided by its constitution that all the public 
lands theretofore granted for the benefit of railroads or railwa 
companies should be appropriated to other purposes. The bond- 
holders of the land-grant company filed a bill to prevent the 
execution of this constitutional provision, as impairing the obli- 
gation of the contract entered into between Texas and the rail- 
way company, by which the land was granted to aid in the con- 
struction of the railroad upon condition, ae others, that it be 
completed within a given time, which time had expired. 

They claimed that as the State by joining the Confederacy and 
going into war had rendered it impossible to perform the condi- 


tion within the time, that it had lapsed, and that the grant, upon 
the strict principles of the common law, had become absolute. 


The Supreme Court fully sustained this contention, and it is the 
universal principle as to grants between individuals upon condi- 
tion subsequent. The court held that it applied just as much to 
a sovereign grantor as to an individual grantor, but that it being 
an equity suit the court would not enforce the strict rule of the 
common law but would allow the railway company a reasonable 
time within which to perform this condition. 

Of course the forfeiture of the Nicaragua franchises may turn 
out to have been valid. In other words, that ground existed at 
the time for the forfeiture; but that remains yet to be determined. 

Mr. MORGAN. I paid no attention to these alleged incum- 
brances upon Nicaragua and Costa Rica, because the Isthmian 
Canal Commission were instructed toinvestigate the subject, and 
they reported upon it fully and say there is no incumbrance in 
the way. I thought Icould stand on that. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I will ask the Senator from Wisconsin in 
what way it has been suggested that Nicaragua has acted illegally? 

Mr. MORGAN. In debate. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. Hay claims, and the Senator from Ala- 
bama claims, in forfeiting this franchise, declaring it void. 

Mr, MITCHELL. That was a declaration—— 

Mr. SPOONER. No; it was an act. 

Mr. MITCHELL. That was a declaration in pursuance of a 
provision in the charter. 

Mr. SPOONER. No, sir; it was an act of the Nicaraguan 
Con, which forfeited it, passed without giving them any 
hearing at all and in violation of the provision in the charter, 
and they proceeded to confer the same franchise upon other peo- 
ple. The Senator from Alabama in a report, and it is the ldw, 
well sustained by abundant authorities, reported to the Senate 
that it was unlawful because that thing could not be done with- 
out office found or its . Saber without some judicial as- 
certainment of the fact. ese people are entitled to have their 
day in court. That will have to be gotten out of the way. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam very glad—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SPOONER. I can not refuse, but I shall be through in a 
moment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Just a moment. I am very glad to make my 
acknowledgment to the Senator for what he says about my having 
found one question of law and stated it correctly. 

Mr. SPOONER. Ihave not intimated that the Senator does 
not usually do that. 

Mr. MORGAN. But the Senator omits to notice another prop- 
osition that I stated here the other day, and which, of course, 
qualifies the statement I made at that time, that both Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua are stockholders in this company, and the ques- 
tion is between stockholders of the Maritime Canal Company, 
and can not possibly be between the United States and Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. 

Mr. SPOONER. I did not contend for a moment that the ques- 
tion was between the United States and the stockholders, but if 
we accept a franchise from the Government while one is outstand- 
ing granted to others, unlawfully forfeited, then we have to deal 
with Nicaragua, and if it is decided that it is a lawful franchise; 
if the time has not run, as it has not, unless it has been lawfully 
forfeited, then a grant tothe United States or to all the govern- 
ments of the earth would be powerless in law to destroy that 
franchise in any court that administers justice. But all that 


will be worked out. i 

Mr. President, I must yield the floor. Other Senators are to 
speak. I have shared the floor cheerfully with all who have 
soughtit, and thus have limited myself to an incomplete discus- 
sion of salient phases of this great subject. I wish it might have 
been otherwise. Ido not see any good reason to doubt that we 
can obtain title and the necessary coucessions from Colombia, 
and I firmly believe that the adoption of this substitute will pro- 
mote the pes good, 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I do not intend myself to take 
more than a few moments on this bill. It is rather a remarkable 
condition that we are in. We seem to be in great haste to passa 
bill authorizing the President of the United States to build a 
canal somewhere on the Isthmus. It would seem to me at least 
that we ought to have had a little preparation for this bill. We 
ought at least to know that we have the authority to build a canal 
on one of these proposed routes. It seems to me that we have 
not now. We have not anything from the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment or from the Costa Rican Government that will allow us to 
build on that line. Whatever we do there we must still nego- 
tiate with those two Governments. 

I suppose we are in a little better shape on the Panama route, 
because we might possibly consider ourselyes to be the successor 
of the French company and go on, perhaps, and yet I believe no- 
body is satisfied with the arrangement with reference to the 
Colombian Government, if we are going to build that canal. 
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Mr. President, that is about the way this question has been 
handled now for the last fifteen years. It is just about seventeen 
years since we began to be actively concerned about building a 
canal somewhere on the Isthmus. We have in that period had 
several bills before the Senate which have been voted on. I think 
if one of those old bills was called up and we would look it over, 
any Senator here now would be astonished that he ever voted 
for it. I think, like the Senator from Wisconsin, he would be 
surprised that he had ever given such a vote. 

In the first place the canal would not have been good for any- 
thing if we had built it. There has not been any proposition 
here before to build a canal that would at all meet the demands 
of commerce or anything like it. There was just as much haste, 
I remember, several years ago to get a vote. We were told then 
that the American people were demanding a canal, and that we 
were derelict in our duty that we did not vote for it at once. 

Mr. President, I have not any question in my mind but that the 
majority of the American people who have thought of it expect 
that at some day we are going to build a canal across the Isthmus; 
but I do not believe the American people have formed any de- 
cided opinion where that canal is to be built, and if you would 
submit it to them they would determine the question by saying, 
„We want the best possible route. What route will give us the 
best canal?” 2 

There is not any sentiment about the Nicaragua Canal, because 

they have been talking of it for the last fifteen years. They could 

not talk very much about anything else. The Panama route was 

beyondourreach. Thatcanal was in process of being constructed 
by the French people most of the time, and when that Silene ree 
broke down it broke down in such a disastrous way that nobody 
wanted to touch it for a time at least. Yet there is nothing in its 
pee history that need prevent us from taking that route and 

uilding the canal, if it is the best place to build the canal. That 
is the question for us to determine now. 

This canal will be built. It will not be built in the next six 
months, nor will it be begun in that time. It will be some time 
before it is begun. There will be time enough to settle the ques- 
tion whether we are to get a good title to the Panama route, if 
the Senate thinks that is the preferable route, as I have not much 
doubt it will. It seems tome that that route ought to be selected. 
and I think we shall be able to get a good title. If not. we will 
fall back upon what I believe to be the inferior route, the Nica- 
ragua route. 

Mr. President, I have not voted for the Nicaragua route, and 
I have never made a speech in favor of it, yet I have said I sup- 

ose a dozen times in the Senate that I knew it was desirable to 
mild a canal some time across the Isthmus and that it would 
certainly be built. I have myself had a decided opinion in favor 
of the Panama route from the time the conference met in 
Europe and determined on selecting thatroute. The engineers 
of the world were there, and all agreed that a sea-level canal 
would be the best; and all the European engineers agreed that the 
Panama route was the best on which to build it. Our American 
engineers objected to the Panama route on two grounds. One 
was its t expense and the other was of course the difficulties 
which the foresaw in a sea level or any other canal at that 
int. I think the engineering talent of the world was with the 
rench people when they commenced that canal. 

Mr. President, the question for us to determine is, Which route 
is preferable, which will be the best canal, which will accommo- 
date the commerce of the world most certainly? Several years 
ago I went over with a great deal of care the difficulties on the 

icaragua route. They are so great that it is with a good deal 
of hesitation you can say that it is a feasible route. Of course 
you can spend money enough on any route to build a canal if you 
want to do so. We are now told that a canal on the Nicaragua 
route can be built for a little less than $200,000,000. If any engi- 
neer will take the data which has been given to us by the Com- 
mission and get up here and say he believes it can be built for 
$189,000,000 I, at least, shall be surprised. There are a great 
many things not considered in that connection that are to be taken 
into account; and of course it is a ue when you talk about 
what it is going to cost. I have heard some engineers say that it 
would cost $400,000,000. I have heard others say it would cost 
$500,000,000. Now, that is a guess. It is morally certain, in my 
judgment, that $200,000,000 will not build either the Panama 
Canal or the other canal. 

When either canal is built there will be difficulties in operating 
it. One canal would be n four times as long as the other. 
I venture now to say that no one here knows what the difficulties 
to be encountered with the Nicaragua Canal would be. On the 
other hand, the Panama Canal has so far been under the observa- 
tion of engineers and there has been so much work done on it 
that it is hardly possible that any considerable surprise can be 
met with in building that canal. The dangers such as always 
confront an engineer when he comes to make his calculations on 
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a great work of this kind have been practically made known, 
while on the other route we know nothing about them. 

There is not any question but that a canal one-fourth as lon 
as the other is a better canal, so far as distance goes, at least. 
the Panama Canal was built to-day and the other canal was built 
to-day, does anyone believe that any considerable portion of the 
commerce of the world would seek the long canal? Then you 
ought to consider, what I am afraid we have not considered very 
carefully, the difficulties that we are to encounter in maintaining 
the long canal. It is about four times as long, and that there 
will be more than four times the amount of difficulty I do not 
suppose any engineer will deny. I believe it is agreed thatit will 


cost $1,350,000 more to maintain it. That is the capitalization of 
867,500,000. 
Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator does not mean that that has been 
agreed to by the friends of the Nicaragua route? 

Mr. TELLER. No. 

Mr. MORGAN. We have discarded that idea all the time. 

Mr. TELLER. But it is so declared by the Commission; and I 
believe if you could take the consensus of opinion of the engi- 
neering profession of the country they would tell you that that 
was probably an underestimate instead of an overestimate of the 
difference between these two routes. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me, I will state that 
we examined Mr, Harvey, who built the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, 
and Mr. Cooley, who built the Chicago Drainage Canal, and they 
differed entirely with regard to this estimate, of which no items 
were ever furnished by the Commission at all. There is not an 
item to show the basis of these estimates. On the contrary, the 
items are kept out of the report. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not expect the Senator from Alabama 
would agree to anything that the Commission determined or any- 
thing that any engineer determined which is not in favor of the 
Nicaragua route. 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, I am not quite as blind as that. Iam 
pretty old and I may be pretty blind, but I am not as big a fool as 
that would make me. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Alabama, of course, is very 
much in favor of the Nicaragua route. It is possible that he sees 
the difficulties, but I hardly think he sees some that engineers 
see. The Commission whom we sent out to determine the ques- 
tion as to the route, with the exception of one member, were 
agreed in the advantages of the Panama route over the other, and 
I do not think myself that they have exaggerated the advantages 
at all. I think, on the contrary, they have minimized them. I 
think myself that the advantages are decidedly greater than even 
the Commission have stated in their report. 

Of course, I understand that the public mind has been attracted 
to this one canal route simply because, for the last seventeen 

ears, you could not talk about any other. From the time the 

rench commenced their work until a few months ago there was 
no probability at least that we would be able to secure that canal. 
We are told by the Commission that while they first reported in 
favor of building the Nicaragua Canal they reported in favor of 
it because the Government could not get an opportunity to build 
on the other line, 

Mr. President, I am not an enthusiastic person on this canal. 
I do not believe it will accomplish as much as a great many peo- 
ple believe, and yet I know very well that there is a sentiment in 
this country that will demand the building of a canal. I should 
regret very much to see the American people take an inferior 
route because of any sentiment or any prejudice that might exist 
against the other line. I listened to the discussion between the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] about the title to the canal. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there can be no question about making a perfect and com- 
plete title if we want to do so. If that is the best route to build 
a canal on, we ought to take pains to make title to that route and 
not to the other. 

I know I have been put down as an enemy to the canal. I have 
said repeatedly that when the Government of the United States 
got ready to build a canal, and to build it in the right place, and 
to build the right kind of a canal, I would be glad to give it my 
vote. I did not vote for a one-horse canal, such as was proposed 
here a few years ago, when we were told that it could be built 
for $65,000,000. Ido not want now to vote for a canal that has 
its locks only 740 feet long. I know very well that the locks 
ought to be a thousand feet long, and they ought to be 100 feet 
wide. I have every reason myself to believe that if we authorized 
the building of this canal, that will be the result. It ought to be 
big enough to take in any ship in the world, and we know now 
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that there are ships already being built that would not go through 
a 740-foot lock. 
I saw it stated the other day that there are 20 large ships afloat 


that can not go through the Suez Canal. A few years ago one of 
the best engineers in the country, an engineer who has now passed 
away, published a little work on this very question, as to what 
should be the length of the locks of this canal. He went on to 
show the growth of the shipping of the world in the last twenty- 
five years, and he declared that it would be but a few years be- 
fore we would be building ships a thousand feet long. Every in- 
dication is that he was correct in his estimate. But we are not 
bound by this bill to build locks of any fixed size. Of course the 
Commission has recommended 740 feet. It will be in the power 
of the President, I understand, when the Government gets ready 
to build the canal, to build locks of a thousand feet, if that is the 
opinion of the engineers of the country, and I have no doubt it 
will be. I do not object to that now. 

I intend to vote for the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. I am free to say that with my present 5 1 
would not vote to build a canal on the Nica: a route. If Thad 
to make my selection of voting against a bill or voting for that 
route, I should vote against it. I do not believe it d be ever 
a satisfactory canal if it was built. I believe the other will have 
some surprises and some difficulties, but not a tithe of what the 
Nicaragua route would present. If the Panama Canal is not 
a ria I shall be morally certain that the other would 
not be. ; 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I offer two amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by me to the Spooner substitute for the 
pending bill, which I ask to have printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. HANNA. 
tion at an earlier day that I had been led to convictions from 
facts and proofs furnished which a ed to my judgment and 
reason. During the time this bill been before the Senate I 
have still continued my effort in the direction to secure, if pos- 
sible, any new light or to confirm what I had already believed. 
I know there are many things in connection with this question, 
technically and otherwise, t have not been fully understood 
by man: tors. I know that many of us are apt to leave to 
others the investigation of matters of this kind and then depend 
upon the ent or the reports from which to arrive at our 
own conclusions. 

I have heard statements made during this debate which made 
me feel called upon to confirm not only statements made by my- 
self, but reports made from the Isthmian Canal Commission. 
Listening to the arguments on the part of those who talk from a 
technical standpoint, seeming to raise a questionable doubt as to 
whether or not the Commissioners themselyes might have been 
mistaken, or, possibly, whether we pe pnie ee e them, led me 
to make a list of questions and submit them to those within easy 
reach so that I might have the answers by this time. 

We are seeking the truth; we are looking for facts to juetity 
what may be our action, and I know of no better place to loo 
for facts that are reliable and will guide us in that action than to 
appeal to the men who, under the order of Congress to the Presi- 
dent, were selected for their fitness and their ability and their 
integrity—the Commission appointed by the President of the 
United States, servants of the people and of the Goyernment—to 
use their experience, their ability, and their talents to enable us to 
exercise the best judgment possible upon. this all-important sub- 


ject. 

To get that information I thought it best to make the questions 
simple and direct. 

It will be seen that these questions cover the whole range of 
the debate and are the controlling points in the whole subject. I 
am sure that Senators will be glad that they were boldly and 


1 5 7 asked. 

t were the answers? These I have only received this morn- 
ing upon my return to the city. They are written separately and 
from the respective homes of the gentlemen— Messrs. Walker and 
Pasco, from Washington; Messrs. Noble, Burr, and Morison, from 
their separate offices in New York; Colonel Hains, from Balti- 
more, and Colonel Ernst, from Chicago. 

I have grouped the answers of each member in connection with 
each question, and I will read them to you just as they have come 
to me. These are my written questions and the exact written 
answers from each member so ad I have the original 
heres: gays en of each of these gentlemen, which I am pre- 

su š 


Senator Hanna’s question No. 1. In ma the canal report of 


Answerof Admiral Walker. The difference in cost of —— the righ 
Panama Canal pany and ett 


Mr. President, I stated in discussing this ques-, 


and of pure 

the rights, p: ed work of the New Canal Com- 
yand the Panama Canal did not control my decision in favor of 

e report made by the Isthmian Commission Jan 18, 1902. 
Answer of Mr. Noble. I desire to say that in joining in the recommenda- 
tion of the Panama route — —j— Is Canal Commission I gave the rela- 
tive estimated the Panama and Nicara routes little weight be- 
cause they are nearly identical. The smaller tive cost of maintenance 


and operation and the shorter canal line and co uent risks to shi, thi 
Panama route were the main considerations, the 1 5 


the price rep company so exor- 
bitant, coming as it cid after a series of procrastinating delays and unsatis- 
as unworthy of 


invol 

Answer of Colonel Hains. My decision in determining that the Panama 
route foran ist canal was the best one that could be adopted was not 
alone because the cost of purchasing and completing the Panama Canal is 
less than that of construc the N. Canal. 

Answer of Professor Burr. My decision was not reached for the sole reason 
that the cost of purchasing and comeing. the Panama Canal was estimated 
to be less than the cost of constructing the Nicaragua Canal, although the 
difference in favor of the Panama route was an element in my decision. 

Answer of Lieutenant-Colonel Ernst. It was not. 

Senator HANNA’s question No.2. If not determined by that consideration 
only, —— considerations did determine your decision in favor of the Pan- 


practically t ‘or by the Commission, 
while the cost of maintenance and operation is estimated at $1,300,000 less per 


makes it manifest that the Commission e e the Panama route as the 
most feasible and practicable, but it was not recommended because the New 
Panama Canal Company, which controlled the route under concessions from 
the Colombian Government, submitted to the Commission no offer which it 
deemed reasonable to sell 3 to the United States. 

After this report was sub: an offer was made by the company, with 
the consent of the Colombian Government, which removed this objection 
and made an entire change in the situation. 

The company agreed to sell all of its property, whether on the Isthmus or 
in Paris, to the United States for 1 — 5 eliquidator, or receiver, who 
represented the interests of the old company in the property, under 
the oom rig A of the court which appointed him, consented to the and E 
regarded a title from the company and the receiver, approved and confirmed 
by the court and made with the consent of the Government of Colombia, as 
valid and sufficient. The price was that fixed by the Commission as the 
actual value of the property. 

decision arrived at by me was based u all these considerations: 
The advantages of the Panama route specified in the report of November 16, 
1901; the sa: ice at which the Panama Canal could be purchased, 
77777 tatenciae aE Oo toe hati eben eink 
pass e Ə property States ani 
make the transfer absolute and complete. 

Answer of Mr. Noble. The smaller relative cost of maintenance and oper- 
ation and the shorter canal line and co: uent risks toships by the Panama 
route were the main considerations—the named being, in my opinion, 
the more weighty. 

of Mr, Morison. I considered that the Panama route had advan- 
over the Nicaragua route in cost of construction, in cost of 
and in convenience when done, while its use was less likely to | to local 
international complications. By substituting a definite and reasonable offer 
for its previous ting and unreasonable methods the French com- 
pany had entirely changed the situation and puaa the United States Gov- 
ernment in the position where it could honorably select what was in all other 
ways the best route. 
er of Colonel Hains. The considerations that determined my decision 
in favor of the Panama route are: 

(a) Shorter 
9 Fewer and e, 

c) A more thorough knowledge of the physical difficulties. 


tionate l. of canal that a 

(f) The lower summit level. It will be necessary on the Nicaragua route 
to raise and lower ships to a vertical height of 104 feet, while at Panama the 
lift is only 82 feet, an advan of 22 feet in favor of Panama. Moreover, 
the height could still er reduced at Panama, butitcan not be re- 
duced at Nicaragua. 

(g) The greater ease with which the level of Lake Bohiocan be regulated as 
compared with Lake Nicaragua. The level of Lake Bohio is ri ted auto- 
matically and water taken from it for regulation is taken ata ce from 
the sailing line, whereas in Nicaragua the regulation is necessarily affected 

of sluices worked by man, and the water, instead of being taken 
from lake direct, is taken through a long stretch of river which is used 
by navigation. This will produce currents in some of the bends, which navi- 
gators would prefer to avoid. 
h) The ly diminished cost of maintenance. : 
i) The belief that if the United States builds a canal at Panama a canal 
in competition would never be built anywhere else. 
Beca the 8 Pte hesr ; less in rti 
use of temporary o ion are less in proportion 
ot the length of the canal. 
() Because a railroad is already constructed end fully equipped. 


And that railroad parallels the Panama Canal. 


Answer of Professor Burr. My decision was largely, if not chiefly, affected 
by the substantial preponderance of the physical or engineering advantages 
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of the Panama route over that in Nicaragua, as set forth in the two reports of 
the Isthmian Ca: mission. 


nal Com: 

ace ent of Lieutenant-Colonel Ernst. „ due pain wags to 
the question of cost, my decision in favor of was based 
Rapes pon that, in for this opin it would be the better at after com- 
pletion y reasons for this opinion are that the Panama Canal is shorter. 
straig — (that is, has „ levei 

(that 5 fewer locks). 
One measure of this 8 is that the time required to 


the N 1 hian Canal would be eee hours of continuous pass through 
which p 

counterbalances, in my j 
possesses in its greater en i to the United Sta 

Another measure of the superiority of the Panama aa Canal is the cost of op- 
eration, which is $2,000,000 po soo against 000 per annum for the 
Nicaragua „ and another would be, if we could obtain satisfactory 
figures, the difference in the insurance rates, which would undoubtedly be 
lower for the shorter canal. 

The above are the moreimportant considerations which 8 my choice. 
The minor ones are the present existence of a railroad ani at each 
end; also the fact that in purchasing the present canal — ree would 
purchase nearly all of the land required for the right of o waT, mang it un- 
noes to resort to condemnation proceedings. Both ese considera- 

avoid considerable delay in beginning the work, and the latter one 
peg a tion to the total cost of canal. 
other consideration is that a sea-level canal in the future is 
the Panama route and not on the Nicaragua route. And still another is that 
we e ee l r; that is, our estimates are more reliable at Pan- 
are at Nicaragua. 
ent wewn ~ my opinion, be to the advantage of the United States to buy 
nish the Panama Canal even at a cost SEY greater than that 
of building the Nicaragua panal sa sup ys that we can obtain the 
seg re hts and pase far Bees e Co N Government. 
ANNA'S peron A a 8. Is it practicable to make the Panama 
8 a pasire en 

Answer of Admiral Walker. I believe it to be practicable to make the 
Panama Canal a sea-level canal. 

BE ice Me of ex-Senator Pasco. I do not claim to speak with authority relating 

cre range but Lhave long been interested in questions relating 


less curvature), an 


ma 
ble on 


to 88 ction, both before since m 88 with the Com- 
mission, and have given them much thought and study. uy. oomo: is that 
a sea-level canal can be constru but notat 


Answer of Mr. Noble. It is 8 to make a sen- 
level route either before or after opening navigation through it, while a sea- 
level canal is practically impossible by Nicaragua route. 

I want to emphasize the statement of Mr. Noble. We alla 

preciate the advantages of having a sea-level canal, and it will 
possible to change from a lock canal toa sea-level canal on the 

anama route, and on that route only. 


Answer of Mr. Morison. Yes. In my judgment the actual expenditure 
required to make the Panama Canal a sea-level canal would not be much 
more than that required to construct the N Canal as a high-level 
canal, The objection to building the Panama now as a sea-level canal 
is the time, groban from twenty to twenty-five years, which would be 

uired for its construction 
FR mcg of Colonel Bains. It is practicable to make the Panama Canal a 


ol canal. 
8 of Professor Burr. It is entirely practicable to make the canal on 
the Panama route a sea-level canal. 

Answer of Lieutenant-Colonel Ernst. It is. 

Senator Hanna's question No. 4. Can this be done after construction as a 


canal? 
Answer of Admiral Walker. I — that a sea-level canal can be made 
after the construction of a lock en 
Spec} of ex-Senator Pasco. This’ can be done after its construction asa 


lock canal 
Answer of Mr. Noble. It is 3 to make the Panama Canal a sea- 
level route either before or of eigen navigation through it. 
Te made 8 sea level while in use as à lock 
canal, but at a considerable increase of 


. Morison. It can be 

er of Colonel Hains. This can be { done at aoar construction as a lock 
canal, but in my opinion it never will be, beca the disadvantage of locks 
is not ng to Ad fe the cost of ith them. 
Answer of Burr. It is also my judgment that it is practicable 
and feasible to make the canal on the Panama route a sea-level canal at any 
time in the future if it is constructed at first asa lock canal. This can be 
done by any one of several plans, one of which at least would involve certain 
adaptations of the plan for a lock canal to the ultimate change to a sea-level 
canal. Another plan would not 8 that adaptation. 

plans of procedure would involve an 
with less expenditure in the ultimate cha: to a sea-level canal, 
while t the second plan of procedure would not necessarily i . any increase 
F . to the 

sea-level canal. 
Answer of Lieutenant-Colonel 8 N 5 


ex-Senator Pasco. My opinion is that a sea-level can be con- 
structed at 3 but not at Nicaragua. 
Answer of Mr. Noble. A sea-level canal is practically impossible by the 


. Morison. No. 

‘Answer of Colonel Hains. It is not practicable to construct a sea-level 
canal in Nicaragua. 

Answer of Professor Burr. It is not een to make the Nicaragua 
Canal a sea-level canal in co: uence of its grea ins PIRATE „involving enor- 
mous cost and a great period of timeto ep elena eit on 

Answer of 5 Ernst. It is n: 

Senator HANNA's question No. 6. Is the Bolte dam feasible and 3 
ble of construction minder the plans submitted by the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission to rig grow 

Answer of Admiral Walker. I believe the Bohio Dam to be feasible and 


practicable of construction as planned by the Isthmian Canal Commission. 
Answer of ex-Senator Pasco. I have t at all — examinations 
FF and at all the discus- 


visited 
sions of the Commission n this — and I the submitted 
61717... 8 
Answer of Mr. Noble. The Bohio Dam is feasible and practicable of con- 
under the plans submitted by the Commission, 


Answer of Mr. Morison. It is entirely feasible and practicable to construct 
ron ie Cog wasn o leted, will conform to the plans of the dam sub- 
tted by the ——— I do not like this plan of a dam, as I 

that it involves 3 The assumed necessity of cutting off 
any possible flow of water ugh a small deposit of sand and a gravel the 
bottom ofa ow geological valley changes an otherwise 1 inexpensive 


structure in Fer The situa of this dam is a arg est Beg oer 
the situation of the Conchuda Dam on the Ni route. 
be far away from the river in a position where it N 
trom 833 1 The huda the San 
uan River, w. 


founded on a The problem of the Bohi less simple, Seman 
there are several possible solutions and room for difference of opinion as to 

which is the best. Conchuda is like a railroad through a canyon, where there 

is but one place to build adifficult work. Bohio is Hike a railroad across 


lines. 
Answer of Colonel Hains. The Bohio Dam, in my opinion, is entirely fea- 
sible and 8 of OE under the plans submitted by the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission tee ve, however, that a less expen- 
sive dam is also feasible and p 


8 to con- 
Canal 


sion thinks that a r can be fos on a different plan for less 
money, — * he does not question the feasibility of the dam proposed by the 


Senator HANNA'S question No. 7. Is the compressed-air method the Fan 
8 feasible, and reliable method of constructing a core wall do 


to the rock foundation! 

This is the method which the experts on the other side have 
said is in its experimental stage to a aep below 115 feet, which 
15 pened to have been the deepest foundation heretofore required 

ve been built, and therefore, because it has not been done, 
they aa say it can not be done. 
er of Admiral Walker. The compressed-air method is not the our 


feasible ‘method of constru a core wall at the site of the 
Dam. There are other meth which I believe to be feasible, such as athe 


freezing method, the through wells method, and perhaps others. 
Answer of ex-Senator There are other methods which meet the 
approval of the members of the Commission, and from what I have 


engineer 
learned of their success elsewhere, I believe there are other feasible and re- 
lia ms for constructing a core wall down to a rock foundation 
besides the compressed-air process. 
Answer of Mr. Noble. The compressed-air method is the most satisfa 
feasible, and practicable one —— for build: the core wall from a 
foundation, but there are other methods by which an gore wall from a rook 


be built. 
Answer of Mr. Morison. I have v great doubts of the ticability of 
RUPEE. pantthe great depths which this pian 


the Tr 
compressed-air method of sinking caissons 
is not the oniy satisfactory, feasible — rende method of constructing the 


core wall of 3 1 Commission. 

Answer of Professor ressed-air method is ak the only 
sa tory, feasible, and reliable costa of construc the core wall. 

Answer of Lieutenant-Colonel Ernst. It is not, although I believe it to be 
entirely satisfactory. 

Senator HAN 142 question — oF paces mechs -air method, are 
there other satisfactory, (such as the freezing 
method, the eine ra or other methods) for the con- 
struction of such core | 


3 answer of Admiral Walker. Included in his answer to ques- 


4 Affirmative answer of ex-Senator Pasco. Included in his answer to ques- 
ion 7. 
Affirmative answer of Mr. Noble. Included in his answer to 
Answer of Mr. Morison. There are man 1 eT 


method has been in use for cent 
ustralia to sinking foundations 


very 1 b uting th: a paste Portland 
. tag the sand and gravel, wit line of iron sheet piling 
Pint era dig ong gar go pressure. 
Answer of Colonel Hains, Besides ne compressed-air method, there are 
other satisfactory, reliable, and feasib) — for the construction of 


Answer of Professor Burr. There are a number of methods besides that of 
air by which the core wall can be putin place, as indicated by the 
—— of the Commission, in a sa er, one well- method 
ing that of f through open or, as it is sometimes called, the 
m . The g —.— be em “ache od Parr 

are at l two or three practicable methods besi 


and 
compressed air, although it is m: udgment that the latter meth rh 
: 8 It can be so used ero 
materially Ww pressures heretof 


Answer of Leuten Colonel Ernst. Ihave no doubt that either the freez- 
„ Benes eer through wells could be successfully 


to the effect of earthquakes 
‘er one for a dam. i pis ee 
5 constructed of 


re a — . oe — 
would depend upon the a 
however, that the earth —— — w Fo two. 
er of ex-Senator Pasco. The report of the 
tion with the 
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the ground itself, as they are intended todo. The locks will all be founded 


upon rock. It not seem probable that works of this kind are in any 
serious caper ue of destruction by earthquakes in a Sceptre. where 21 

masonry have escaped with a few minor injuries.“ In this 
concur. 

Answer of Mr. Noble. I consider a properly designed concrete dam, or an 
earth dam, with a core wall, safe against such moderate earthquakes as 
may be expected either at Panama or at Nicaragua, and a dam wholly of 
earth somewhat less so. 

Answer of Mr. Morison. I should have no fears of either class of dams in 
an earthquake, provided it was carefully built and of sufficient horizontal 
dimensions. 

Answer of Colonel Hains. In 


respect to the effect of earthquakes upon a 
dam, aT opinion is that a dam constructed of earth is safer than one con- 
structed entirely of m: 


asonry. 
Answer of Professor Burr. It is my 8 that on neither route is 
there sensible danger of injury b; quakes to such a substantial engi- 
neering work as a great dam, but I consider a dam constructed of earth as 
less liable to injury than a dam constructed entirely of concrete masonry. 
Answer of Lieutenant-Colonel Ernst. An earth dam would undoubtedly 
be subjected to less di r from an earthquake than a masonry dam. 
Senator HANNA’s question No. 10. In view of the recent volcanic disturb- 
es, do you consider that there is danger from volcanic 


ances in the West In 
icaragua routes? If so, please state 


action to the canal by the Panama or Ni 
your views thereon. 

Answer of Admiral Walker. No one can foretell the chances of volcanic 
disturbances, but in view of the recent volcanic outbreaks in the West Indies, 
Iconsider the danger from such outbreaks to a canal for the Nicaragua 
route, which pec through a region of volcances—some of them in Lake 
Nicaragua and near the canal line—as much greater than that by the Pan- 
ama route, which is far removed from volcanoes, either active or extinct. 

er of ex-Senator Pasco. There are no volcanoes upon or near the 
Panama route. The nearest is Chiriqui, in Costa Rica, about 180 miles from 
Colon, near the boundary line between that Republic and Colombia. In 
Nica: a line of volcanic peaks and craters extends along the western 
side of the country to within a few miles of the pro canal line. Several 
of these are upon or near Lake Nicaragua. An outburst from any of these. 
such as has occurred at other places, might change the physical features of 
the lake and adjoining section of country and render it entirely unfit for 
canal pu Such an outburst occ in one of the volca- 
noes in this range, in 1835. 

In 1880, in Lake Ilopango, about 5 miles east of the capital of the adjoining 
State of Salvador, an outburst resulted in the upheaval of rocks above the 
surface of the lake where there had formerly been deep water. A huge col- 
umn of vapor 1,000 feet high arose from the lake, the island of rocks increased 
in size, and when the erup’ 
of 160 feet. 

While such disturbances might not occur again in this region, they are 

ible atany time where so many sources of danger of this character exist, 
or recent experience has shown that volcanoes may become dangerous neigh- 
bors even when pronounced by scientists as inactive. 

Answer of Mr. Noble. As to danger from volcanic eruptions, the danger 
must be greater in Nicaragua, where volcanoes exist near the canal line, than 
in Panama, where there are none; but the danger is too small, even in Nica- 

to be a serious factor in the choice of routes. 

er of Mr. Morison. I see no reason to apprehend any danger from 
volcanic eruptionsanywhere on the Panama route. I know of noplace in the 
world where there is more danger of volcanic eruptions than along the Nica- 
a route. These eruptions have hitherto occurred under conditions in 
which we have had very imperfect information about their terrible effect 
and no reference was made to them in the report of the Commission. The 
recent disasters in the West Indies in locations where such a thing was cer- 
aay no more probable than in Nicar: have chan; thiscondition. To 
build the Nicaragua Canal in the full lig tof what we have just seen at Mar- 

tinique and St. Vincent would be an act of unparalleled rec: ess. 

Answer of Colonel Hains. In view of the recent volcanic disturbances in 
the West Indies, the dangers to a canal from volcanic action are greater on 
the Nicaragua route than on the Panama route. 

Answer of Professor Burr. Inasmuch as there is no volcano either on the 
Panama route or within 175 miles of it, there can be no danger to canal struc- 
tures on that line from volcanic action, On the other hand, there are a con- 
siderable number of live volcanoes in Nicaragua and Costa Ri „one of which, 


on terminated had an area of 5acres and a height 


Ometepe, is within about 10 miles of the Nicara; route. It may be an open 
question how much damage would be done to the Nicara, Canal if Ome- 
tepe should be subject to a violent eruption as that which recently taken 


lace at Mont Pelee, on the island of Martinique, but that danger would ex- 

tis beyond question. I do not believe that even such danger would be suf- 
ficient either eres the construction of the Nicaragua Canal or to neces- 
sitate any mate Loango of course involving great cost if no other route 
were available; but considering this feature of the case only, the Panama 
led 5 mre Sed the substantial advantage of being free from all danger of 
volcanic action. 

Answer of Lieutenant-Colonel Ernst. I consider the danger from the direct 
action of volcanoes extremely remote, so remote that it is to be considered 
only if ee to decide between two lines of Which all other conditions 
are exactly equal, 

There can be no gon in the mind of anyone, I think, that the aange 
from earthquakes is far greater than that from volcanic overflow, The 
Commission concluded that the danger from the former was not great 
enough to prevent the building of the canal. Having satisfied their minds 
upon that 77 they felt it unnecessary to discuss the minor danger in their 
report. If they could have anticipated that the public mind would be ex- 
cited on the subject as it has been the recent occurrences in the West 
Indies, they would no doubt have said something about it, 

There is no volcano within 175 miles of the Panama line, and accordingly 
there is no danger of direct volcanic overflow for that line, 

The volcanoes nearest the Nicaragua line are Ome and Madera, the 
former active and the latter su to ba extinct, which rise out of Lake 
Nicaragua, the former about 11 miles and the latter about 6 miles from the 
direct ages A line laid down in the lake for vessels g the canal. The 
depth of water on the sailing line varies from 40 to over 100 feet, and between 
Madera and the sailing line there isa depth of 200 feet. The shortest dis- 
tance from either volcano to the canal proper is over 13 miles. The eating 
line can be altered so that by aslight detour 40 feet depth can be carried 
these volcanoes, coming nowhere nearer than 13 miles. Now, he would a 
rash man who would say that there can never be an eruption which will fill 
all this up. All I have to say is that, personally, I believe there is no more 
danger of that than there is of a volcanic convulsion which will split the 
Isthmus across from sea to sea and save us the trouble from buil the 


canal at all. 

not se peepee to say that that will never happen, but I should not 

— —8 to build a anticipation z ee —— 83 than of the other. Wiat 
p rtinique, had at Ometepeor Maderia, wou! 

not have destroyed the canal. As I read tiie newspaper accounts, it would 


have diminished some of the surplus depth in the lake, and perhaps some of 
the ashes might have been carried as far as the canal itself in quantities suffi- 
cient to reduce the depth of that a foot or two, but not more. Business 
would no doubt have been frightened awa: 5 but the canal itself 
would have remained essentially intact. the Ni line was superior 
to the Panama line in other respects, I should not leave it on account of vol- 
canoes, 

Senator Hanna's question No. II. By the plans 3 by the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, and recommended to Congress, is Chagres River ab- 
solutely and safely regulated and controlled? 


That is an important question, and a great deal has been said 
about it. 


Answer of Admiral Walker. The Pers adopted by the Isthmian Canal 
8 provide for regulating and controlling the gres with absolute 
‘ety. 
Answer of ex-Senator Pasco. I believe that the Chagres River can be ab- 
— and safely regulated and controlled by the plans adopted by the 
e 


Answer of Mr. Noble. In my opinion the plans of the Commission provide 
absolutely for the safe regulation and control of the river Chagres and leave 
no serious question in regard to the feasibility or practicability of an isthmian 
canal by way of the Panama route. 

Answer of Mr. Morison. I consider that it is absolutely controlled and re- 
gard these plans as one of the most satisfactory solutions that I haye ever 
seen of a problem of this kind. 

Answer of Colonel Hains. Under the plans adopted by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, the C River is, in propalom, safely controlled, though I 

refer to reduce the effects of freshets by the construction of a dam at Ala- 

uela, thus creating a basin above it into which nearly 50 per cent of the 

rainfall can be impounded. This will render the controrot the Chagres more 

REY, and there will be no sediment deposited in Lake Bohio from 
at stream, 

Answer of Professor Burr. The plansadopted by the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, and recommended in its reports, insure absolutely the certain and 
safe control and regulation of the Chagres River in all its s whether in 
the highest floods or in the driest seasons. This isaccomplished by measures 
so simple that they can not possibly fail or be deranged. 

Answer of Lieutenant-Colonel Ernst. It is, absolutely. The to ph 
the country lends itself to a very beautiful solution of that problem. 
control is complete, and, what is better, it is automatic. 

Senator HANNA'S question No. 12. Are there any engineering features of 
the Panama route which are not feasible or practicable, or concerning 
which there is any serious question? £ 

Answer of A Walker, There are no engineering features by the 
Panama route which are not practicable and feasible, or about which there 
isany serious question. 

Answer of Ex-Senator Pasco. In my judgment, the engineering features of 
the Panama route are feasible and practicable. ‘The work is one of vast pro- 
portions, but I believe all the difficulties it presents can be overcome. 

Answer of Mr. Noble. In 7 opinion, the plans of the Commission provide 
absolutely for the safe regulation and control of the River Chagres and leave 
no serious question in regard to the feasibility or practicability of an isthmian 
canal by way of the Panama route. 

Answer of Mr. Morison. There are no important features of the Panama 
route which are not feasible and practicable. No great work is ever consid- 
ered which does not involve several solutions of more than one important 
problem. This is the case on both routes. The Panama route has been de- 
veloped almost to the point of absolute construction, and it would be hard to 
find a work of this 1 in which there are less elements of doubt. 

Answer of Colonel ns. There are no engineering features on the Pan- 
ama route which it is not feasible or practicable to overcome, or about which 
there is any serious question. 

Answer of Professor Burr. As indicated in full detail in the reports of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, there are no engineering features whatever of 
the Panama route which are not nuron feasible or practicable, or about 
which there is any serious question as to their practicability or feasibility. 

Answer of Lieutenant-Colonel Ernst. There are none whatever, 


I have imposed upon the Senate’s time and patience by reading 
those statements in order that every Senator who has any doubt 
about the report of the Commission as to the feasibility and prac- 
ticability of the construction of the Panama or the Nicaragua route 
can understand that there is none by either route. 

Then we come to the simple question for which a canal is con- 
struced—that of operation. A great deal has been said with ref- 
erence to the feasibility of operating sailing vessels throngh the 
Panama Canal, owing tothe doldrums in Panama Bay. I submit- 
ted the other day a report from 82 masters of steamships and sail- 
ing vessels, 10 of them masters of sailing vessels who had operated 
in all parts of the world and knew about the questions which we 
are discussing. Without a single exception, as the record will 
show, the reports were favorable to the Panama route. Yet, in 
the face of the statements of those experts it has been claimed that 
Polog vessels will be debarred from the use of the Panama 
route, 

Mr. President, I claim that sailing vessels are likely not to use 
either canal to any great extent, whichever is constructed, be- 
cause the cost of towage and the cost-of tolls will more than over- 
come the saving of time and will eat into the profits of owners to 
such an extent that they will have the ships go around the Horn 
in preference to using certainly the Nicaragua route. I have in 
my hand a telegram receiveđ June 12. I will read it: 

Practically the entire sailing interests, both masters and owners, aro 
unanimous inagreeing that the only route for the sailing vessel is by Panama. 

F. S. PENDLETON 
President Atlantic Carriers’ Association, L8 South street, New York. 


I do not know the gentleman. I know there is such an associa- 
tion. The telegram came during my absence and was sent to me 
of their own volition. 

Mr, President, just a word in regard to the operation of sailing 
vessels. Those who know anything about this question know 
that to handle a sailing craft of large dimensions in any canal is 


of 
0 
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a very difficult proposition. We will take the Nicaragua route. 
Entering the harbor of Greytown, the first thing the ship would 
have to do would be to secure a tug or two tugs. As it proceeds 
west through the canalized part of the canal it will be contend- 
ing with a3 to 4 knot current; it will be contending with the 
trade winds, blowing from the east all the time and part of the 
time across the breast of the canal. 

With the sh curvature and the number of curves, in my 
judgment it would require two tugs to take a vessel into Lake 

icaragua. If the price of towing is what I estimate it will be, to 
tow the 186 or 187 miles, or call it 200 miles in round numbers, 
taking the vessel clear of the harbor, in addition to the tolls re- 

uired on account of the extra cost of maintaining the canal on 
the basis of these reports, which is $1,300,000 more than at Pan- 
ama, the cost would be so expensive to the vessel that in my judg- 
ment she would prefer to go around the Horn. g 

But supposing that is not so, what is the comparative operation 
of a sailing vessel in going through the Panama and going through 
the Nicaragua Canal? You start in at Colon with a tug, and it is 
47 miles of canalsteaming. Call it 50 miles, if you will. Theother 
is 200 miles. The amount of money you would have to pay to take 
a vessel through the Nicaragua Canal, calling it 200 miles to get 
clear of the harbor, would at Panama tow the vessel 150 miles out 
to sea, or a less sum would do it, because one is canal towage and 
the other 150 miles at Panama would be sea towage, which can be 
done in half the time, or less, and at half the cost. 

But suppose the canal should be free? Suppose there should be 
no tolls, and simply the question of towage would comein? Then 
there would be more reason why the sailing vessel would take the 
shorter canal route and take the route where it could get the best 
service and the cheapest towage. 

The question of insurance mentioned by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SPooNER] is an unknown quantity to estimate, but 
I want to emphasize the fact, with the knowledge I have about 
such questions, that with the Suez Canal rule no vessel or cargo 
‘ould be insured within the limits of the canal, or else the rate 
would be abnormally high, and as you multiply the chance for 
accidents and delays by the difference in the distance it makes 
the rate four times as much by the Nicaraguan as by the Panama 
route. 

The Senator from Alabama raised a question in his first speech 
with reference to what we were buying for $40,000,000. He 
made the statement that we had no inventory and therefore knew 
nothing about what we were getting for our money. The State 
Department has permitted me to bring here for to-day a volume 
which contains 15,000 items, being a complete inventory of every 
8 of machinery and everything else which the Panama 

anal Company owned at the time it was made out. I simply 

roduce the volume, which, of course, being a State Department 
ocument, is open to the inepecnon of any Senator, in order that 
Senators may satisfy themselves. 

Now, in arriving at the value of what we are to purchase, I re- 
plied to the Senator from Alabama by submitting the report of 
the Commission as to the articles they enumerate upon which 
they placed a value aggregating $40,000,000. Everything else was 
omitted except what was in that statement. But this inventory 
shows that there are so many houses and hospitals and so muc 
machinery and materials of all kinds, all the real estate of Colon, 

` almost the entire city; all the properties of the railroad, schedules 
enumerated, estimated as having cost at a very low price to the 
French company over $25,000,000. That 5 the Commis- 
sion ignored in its estimate, not that some of the materials and 
machinery can not be used, but they simply took the number of 
cubic yards of excavation that had been made, the stock of the 
railroad company, and some buildings and other assets there of 
more importance, and upon them based their figures. This book 
contains 342 pages, and, as I say, nearly 15,000 items. 

Full testimony was furnished by the officers of the railroad 
company upon the call of the Commission regarding the property 
of that corporation. The property comprai the railroad across 
the Isthmus of Panama, which is first class and modern in every 

t, with ample locomotives, cars, and other equipment; also 
a line of three passenger and freight steamships of American 
registry of approximately 2,000 tons net, with connections with 
regular steamship service between England, Germany, France, 
and South and Central American ports; wharves in New York, 
San Francisco, Panama, and La Boca; also the great pier at La 
Boca, near Panama, recently completed at a cost of. over $2,000,- 
000, and the finest pier on the South American Continent. 

Also practically all of the city of Colon, with the annual revenue 
of about $20,000 from leased property therein. 

Also an undivided half interest in the islands of Naos, Culebra, 
Pereco, and Flamenco, in the Bay of Panama. 

Also the right of way in ert, over all the line of the rail- 
road, and all terminal proporties at Panama and Colon. 

Also the business and traffic and good will of the route. 


The total receipts of the railroad company are over $3,000,000 
per annum. For fifty years it has continued operation without 
cessation and without default in a single penny. It has no float- 
ing indebtedness, and its cash balances in bank are something 
less than half a million dollars. Its board of directors is com- 
posed almost entirely of American gentlemen of high position in 
the commercial world. 

The Commission fully considered the values of the canal and 
railroad properties in detail, and as inquiry has been made respect- 
ing the actual property we are to receive, I refer you to pages 100 
to 103, inclusive, of the Commission’s report of November 16, 1901. 

The Commission finds this property worth at least the $40,- 
000,000, and I consider this a low estimate. Iam justified in that 
ainim not only by their zapori but by their statements before 
the committee, quoted in the minority report, and which show 
that they all agree that not only was the price reasonable, but it 
would have been to the advantage of the United States to have 
paid a much larger sum to have acquired the property: 

Some question has been made concerning the allowance by the 
Commission for contingencies and omissions. As the French 
company had expended surely over $150,000,000 for this very prop- 
erty (aside from the waste of perhaps $100,000,000 more) and as 
they had continuously kept up the work and it is in full opera- 
tion, this fi of $40,000,000 strikes me as very moderate. 

But our Government has made even better terms, for it has se- 
cured in the offer other items which amount to a number of mil- 
lions of dollars, and which are not included in the valuations of the 
Commission. These embrace buildings, land, etc., on the Pan- 
ama Isthmus constituting the company’s private estate, $1,137,000; 
hospitals at Colon and Panama, $868,500. 

or does it include the value of an immense amount of machin- 
ery, consisting of floating plant, rolling stock, stationary and semi- 
stationary pann, many surveying and other instruments, office 
supplies and stationery, surgical and medical outfit, and miscel- 
laneous supplies covering thousands of items and costing originally 
over $25,000,000. Nor do their estimates include any allowance 
or right of way, although the necessary lands are included in the 
offer. 

The Panama Canal Company originally paid an enormous sum 
for these lands, all of which are charged off to profit and loss 
when taken into consideration by the Commission. 

It is not unfair to say that these additional items of property 
not included in the estimate of the Commission are worthy to this 
Government at least $6,000,000, and I think much more. 

Even if the estimate of $40,000,000 be questioned because of 
certain allowances for . and omissions (although such 
allowances are reasonable and customary), they are far more than 
offset by the immense amount of property included in the offer of 
the French company, but not included in the estimate of the 
Commission. 

We are getting a bargain and we know it. 

In the course of this debate remarks have been made connect- 
ing with this transaction the name of our late President, and the 
fear that a wrong impression may be left upon the minds of 
others as to what he may have done in connection with the canal 
leads me, I may say almost unwillingly, to introduce his connec- 
tion with this subject. 

As I understand, the Senator from Alabama made the claim 
that President McKinley had by his act connected himself directl 
with the choice of one of these routes—the Nicaragua route. 
do not care to go into a discussion of that feature of it, except to 
state what I know to have been his opinion and that which gov- 
erned him in what he did in connection with the canal. In com- 
mon with all of us, as expressed not only upon the public plat- 
form but many times in his messages to Congress, he favored the 
construction of an isthmian canal, and in common with all of us 
he absorbed the sentiment of the Nicaragua route, because at 
that time no other canal was thought possible to be built by the 
people of the United State or by the Government of the United 
States. It was a subject which I discussed with him personally 
many times, and when this 55 time arrived, by his own 
yolition he introduced the subject, immediately following the in- 
vestigation of the Panama route, I believe it was in 1898. 

On November 18, 1898, the report of the Foreign International 
Commission, composed of the most eminent engineers of England, 
Germany, Russia, France, Colombia, and the United States, 
unanimously adopting plans for the completion of the Panama 
Canal, and showing that it was already nearly two-fifths com- 
pleted, with several thousand men at work, was officially sub- 
mitted to President . 

The House persisted in the consideration of the Nicaragua 
Canal bills, but public hearings were had upon the Panama 
route sufficient to further advise Congress of the propriety and, 
Deora, imperative duty of examining the Panama and all other 
routes. 

It was this information which had been furnished from this 
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source that attracted the President’s attention to the fact that 
while heretofore no other route but the Nicaragua could be con- 
sidered as available, now another route presented itself. Appar- 
ently influenced by that information, he immediately, upon his 
own responsibility, instituted further investigation, and it was at 
that time, in personal intercourse with him, that he said to me: 
We must not go too fast upon this canal question now. The in- 
terest of the country has m aroused, and here is a possible, 
if nota 8 opportunity for competition, and we do not 
op et re we can not tell now upon which route we may decide 

After that Commission had been authorized by an act of Con- 
gress, and after he had been given the power to make the appoint- 
ments, he was even more impressed that plenty of time and due 
consideration should be given to the subject commensurate with 
its importance. Again and again I heard him say that the infor- 
mation coming to him with reference to the Panama route and 
the opportunities which seemed possible as an outcome of adopt- 
ing it made him feel the responsibilities in the selection of t 
Commission. I know how long a time he took to secure a knowl- 

of the men, the experts who were to decide for the people of 
the United States, under the authority given to him to recom- 
mend, in order that not ony the personnel, but the ability and 
integrity of those men should be so far beyond question that their 
verdict would be acceptable to the people and put upon him the 
responsibility of va ny 

Mr. HA —— ill the Senator allow me a question? Did 
not that same Commission decide in favor of the Nicaragua 
route? 

Mr. HANNA. I will answer that in a monent. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It needs an answer. 

Mr. HANNA. I wish to make another statement, not from the 

litical standpoint nor in an offensive way. I will state that just 

ore the Philadelphia convention President McKinley said to 
me, It will not be wise to do as we have done in our platforms 
heretofore, to announce ourselves in favor of s Abarat a Canal, 
because I am = now appointing a Commission to investigate 
the subject of all the routes, a Commission composed of men 
whose standing and integrity will make their re almost bind- 
ing upon me and the country. So whatever their report will be 
1 probably settle the question as to the route.” 
en the eaten about the Darien route was brought up, it 
was through President McKinley that my attention was first di- 
rected to it. I was here in Washington late in the ing a year 
ago when General Serrell, who is the advocate of this route, 
visited Washington, and, knowing the President, went directly 
to him and submitted the proposition and the suggestion of that 
route. He made so much of an impression upon the President 
that he sent him to me, with a request that I would carry on a 
further investigation of the matter and ascertain if all the sur- 
veys made by General Serrell could be verified. In fact, it was a 
tempting proposition. It was a sea-level canal by the construc- 
tion of a tunnel. 

The President was just as anxious to have that route investi- 
gatedas he was to have either the Panama or the Nicaragua route 
considered, because it was his desire that the best route fora 
canal should be adopted. Butit was ascertained and reported on 
that the Darien route was impracticable, that the construction of 
the tunnel was impracticable because of the volcanic status of 
the mountain, and the further fact that the Panama Canal Com- 
pany owned the concession which covered the San Blas route. 

. SCOTT. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. HANNA. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT: When the Senator refers to the Darien route as 
an impracticable route, I hope he will give it a little more time 
than 8 he will be able to do in his remarks here to-day. 
If you want to have asea-level canal, and one that can be built in 
a shines time and with one-third of the anes eee any other route 
would cost, you should take the Darien route. 

Mr. A. I Want a sea-level canal myself. 

Mr. SCOTT. You will get it by the Darien route without 
doubt, and without a lock or a dam. 

Mr. A. I presume that is true. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I make the statement that if any act of President McKinley 
has been construed to mean that he any choice of routes for 
acanal, or that by any act of his he intended to indicate, or to di- 
rect, or to influence any person in that line in the choice of a 
route, I did not know it. . 

After the Panama Canal question had been brought to his at- 
tention, and from that time until last A in conversing with 
him upon the subject 5 times the easibility and practica- 
bility of the Panama route had grown upon him, as it upon 
everybody else upon investigation. What the President wanted, 
and what we want, is the best canal. In all the arguments which 
I have heard upon the other side I haye heard but very few Sena- 
tors advocating the Nicaragua route, but those favoring the 


Nicaragua route have confined themselves to attempting to find 
some reason why the Panama route is not practicable and feasible. 

When it comes to a choice as to physical or operating con- 
ditions what facts are to be observed? Do they consider it an 
advantage to have a canal as song as possible? Is a canal 183 
miles long better than one 49 miles long? Are curves an attrac- 
tion? Is a canal with 2,339 degrees of curvature better, in their 
opinion, than one with only 771 degrees? Do they believe that it is 
better to have 8 locks than 57 Do net mere that because it 
will take three days to pass through the Nicaragua Canal and 
only one to pass through Panama therefore the former is better? 
Are they seeking the most expensive canal to build, and do they 
think that the $5,000,000 which at the very least it will cost to 
build the Nicaragua more than it will cost to build the Panama 
Canal an advantage for Nicaragua? Do they consider the Nica- 
ragua Canal better than the Panama because it will cost $1,300,000 
a year more to maintain? Unless they do consider that these 
things, or some of them, show the Nicaragua to be the better 
canal, I can not understand the basis for their position. 

The Nicaragua Canal, they tell us, is feasible and practicable, 
and they point to the report of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
as proof of this. I 3 their authority. But the same Com- 
mission has also declared the Panama Canal to be in every way 
superior to the Nicaragua Canal. I accept that statement, too. 
But the advocates of the Hepburn bill, while insisting that the 
Commission’s report is conclusive on the former point, refuse to 
consider it of any value on the latter point. All that I can see to 
their logic is that anything which makes for Nicaragua is right 
and 5 which makes against it wrong. 

They will follow no ert of the highest rank, even, if he pre- 
fers any other plan to Nicaragua, but will desert him for any- 
body, no matter who, who expresses the opinion which they wish 
to hear—one in favor of barren yen 

There was a Mr, Cooley cited here the other day as a large con- 
tractor and engineer who had visited the Isthmus and made fig- 
ures, which he refused to disclose, showing that the Nicaragua 
Canal, upon his statement, could be built for less money than 
the estimate. I have taken pains to find out abont that gentle- 
man. He is an engineer, and I believe a good one. He had to do 
with the drainage canal at Chicago, but did not complete it. He 
was elected a commissioner by the people on that canal and 
served there, but he never had a large contract in his life. So he 
is not a contractor. He went down to the Isthmus of Panama 
representing a syndicate in Chicago who wanted to build the 
canal in case that route was adopted. He made his figures from 
his own standard and his own estimate, which he declined to con- 
tribute to anybody else. . 

The other expert testimony which has been introduced into this 
question I cited the other day, that of Mr. Menocal, who was the 
9 of the scheme of the Maritime Canal Company, which 
failed, and several other engineers who have submitted their own 
opinions, by their own volition, I have no doubt, to members of 
the majority of the committee. If I read all the letters to the 
Senate that I have had from engineers over this country I think 
Icould furnish a preponderance of testimony. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Iam relying upon the evidence and the testimony of the 
Board of Commissioners who were selected by President Mc- 
Kinley under the authority of Congress to tell the people of the 
United States and the Congress which is the best route upon 
which to construct a canal by the United States. 

When the committee went into the investigation I had no idea 
that other testimony was to be taken except that of the Commis- 
sion. The Commission had made a partial report, which was in 
the hands of Congress, and a few days later came their supple- 
mental report, closely upon the passage of the Hepburn bill in 
the House, which completely changed the whole status and pre- 
sented the matter in a different light, not only to Congress, but 
to the people of the United States. 

In considering that proposition I understand that it was the 
duty and privilege of our committee to bring before us the mem- 
bers of that Commission, who were called together again by the 
order of the President of the United States in order that they 
might consider the new condition presented by the difference in 
terms and submit it to him that it might be conveyed to Congress 
for their information. But instead of ing our inquiry to 
the members of that Commission, men were sent for from all 
over the country, and the mass of evidence which has been printed 
for the use of the Senate is filled with the testimony of men who 
upon their own statement knew but very little about this subject. 
Iam free to bor Shara I offered no such testimony and I discard 
all other than that furnished by the experts upon whom we were 
taught to believe we could rely to guide us to our decision. 

. President, I was not only surprised but pained to hear the 
statement made by several members on the other side that seemed, 
at least by insinuation, to cast reflection upon this Commission 
when the appeal was made that Senators should not be led to any 
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conclusion through: their influence or their report. What were. 
they there for? Wh did the United States Government spenda 


illion dollars for the purpose of such an inyestigation? Why 
did the Commission go to France and examine carefully the draw- 
ings and maps and the notes of all the surveys that had been 


made of the Panama Canal route? Why were there put upon 
that Commission four distinguished engineers who had served 
upon the Nicaragua Commission, some of them twice? They 
went into this work prejudiced in favor of the Nicaragua Canal 
because they knew that route from long acquaintance, and they 
knew no other. 

Those engineers, confronted by facts and figures, were abso- 
lutely convinced against their judgment, and carried with them 
the additional members, who, following the same examination, had 
come to the same conclusion upon the technique of this question, 
and, coming home hurriedly, they made a report that, as my friend 
from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] says, was in favor of Nic~ 
araguan Canal. How foolish it is to keep repeating that pro: 
sition when it is in print in these reports. Every Senator who 
has read it knows that in that report they inte: to say, and 
did say, that the Panama route was the best route fora canal, but 
under the conditions which surrounded it, what they consid- 
ered the exorbitant methods employed by the president of the 
the company, M. Hutin, in dickering for it, they put that ques- 
tion aside, but fixed a price which was intended to go whereit did 
go—to the headquarters of the company—as giving their ideas 
phos what this country could well afford to pay for the fran- 
chise. 

Now, Mr. President, I am not disposed to criticise anybody 
upon this floor or anywhere else in the advocacy of a scheme 
which has grown to be dear to his heart from long and old asso- 
ciation. I can ie how people can become attached to 
eyen a project, and become so absor in the success of it as to 
be prejudiced as against any other competitive line. . 

I note that this question of an isthmian canal—always called 
the Nicaraguan Canal by citizens of the United States—has grown 
to be a sentiment, and that sentiment would probably have 
; Bee into a fact had not the present condition of things come 
about. 

If we had built the Nicaragua Canal when the first efforts were 
made in Congress, we would have made a mistake. If we had 
built the second Nicaraguan Canal we would have made a still 
greater mistake, because on its completion it would have been 
obsolete; and even now, with all preparations made for a new 
canal which will carry through it the largest class of vessels ex- 
tant, it may be too small in another decade. Who can tell? 

So when this question is worked out practically I know that 
the United States Government could well afford an additional 
allowance of money rather than take the risk of making a canal 
too small. It can afford to expend an amount of money neces- 
sary even to build a sea-level canal, which is only practicable by 
the Panama route, and when the necessity arises—and I want to 
impress upon the minds of every man in this body the emphatic 
statement made by this Commission, every one of them that I 
have cited, that it is possible, practicable, and feasible—make the 
Panama Canal into a sea-level canal after it is completed, it re- 
quiring only the expenditure of more money. 

I made the suggestion the other day that if we built the Panama 
Canal nobody else would build an isthmian canal like it, but if 
we finished the Nicaragua Canal it was not an unlikely proposi- 
tion that some other 98 or ye might seize upon and start 
to finish the Panama believe it was my friend from 
Kansas [Mr. Harris] who quoted what I said and said it was 
ridiculous that anybody would think of building a canal if the 
United States Government should build one. The Senator from 
5 Morgan] a day or two ago said the reason why 
we should build the Nicaragua Canal was that if we built the 
Panama Canal somebody else would be sure to build the Nica- 

Canal. Those two statements do not jibe. 

tn closing, Mr. President 

Mr. HOAR. Before the Senator proceeds to close, as he was 
about to do, I should like to ask his views, which I understand 
he has not given to-day, upon the 3 of absolutely closing 
the door against any future consideration of the Darien route by 
the President or by any public authority. 

I am not an expert in this matter and I am not qualified to deal 
with it, but Iam compelled to vote upon it, as are all other Sen- 
ators here. If I understand the proposition, itis that the Darien 
route is to be treated as absolutely impracticable, although the 
shortest, although aroute which can be constructed at sea level, 
although the harbor advantages are excellent at both ends, be- 
cause the character of the mountain to be penetrated makes tun- 
neling costly and makes the support of the tunnel after it is pen- 
etrated so costly that the route is impracticable. 

Now, does the Senator from Ohio think it is expedient that the 
President of the United States should not have the right of avail- 


ing himself of the advice of his Cabinet and of the best expert 
assistance in the world to judge of old problems and of new prob- 
lems that may arise? 

I will state my difficulty abont it, and it may be that the ques- 


tion is an unwise one. We have got, most of us, to follow some- 
body. Iam pretty well satisfied in general on such things to fol- 
low my honorable friend from Ohio, if there was no other author- 
ity, but he would disclaim any desire that anybody should take 
anything on his authority. 

en those of us who are not competent to deal with the great 
engineering problems ourselves we have have got either to follow 
a committee of the Senate or of the House, which the Senator 
from Ohio certainly does not want us to do in this case, because 
he has been making a very powerful argument to dissuade us 
from doing that, or we have got to follow the President of the 
United States, who, as I said, has at his hand the best expert ad- 
vice in the world. He is the greatest executive officer in the 
world and has all the engineers in the public service, the Army, 
the Navy, the Land Office, and the advice of his Cabinet on all 
legal and other questions. Now, what is the objection to putting 
into this measure when we pass it the authority for the President 
to see whether that Darien route is so absolutely impracticable, as 
the Benator says rather by a smile than by an argument he thinks 
it is 

m SCOTT. Will the Senator from Ohio allow me just a mo- 
me 
Mr. HANNA. Certainly. 

. SCOTT. I am very glad indeed to see that the Senator 
from Massachusetts is beginning to come around, partially at 
least, to my views as to the Darien route. Early in the session, 
in February, I introduced a joint resolution asking for an appro- 
priation of $15,000 that this route might be properly investigated 
and a report had inside of sixty days. That joint resolution was 
reported back adversely. For the benefit of the Senator from 
Massachusetts I will state that the Engineer Department of the 
Government have had the rock this tunnel would have to be bored 
through examined, and it will carry 19 times the weight that is 
required to hold up the tunnel. 

I think no reputable engineer will say that that tunnel can not 
be made. Certainly, the subway in New York to-day is a more 
difficult undertaking, I am told by practical engineers, than the 
putting of a tunnel through that range of mountains; and Iclaim 
this is possible. I introduced a joint resolution the other day au- 
thorizing the President to designate engineers to investigate this 
route without expense to the Government, the fund to be depos- 
ited with the Secretary of War to pay every dollar of the expense 
of investigation, in order to ascertain whether or not this is a 
feasible route. 

In view of that, Mr. President, why will my friend from Ala- 
bama [Mr. MorGan] and my friend from Ohio [Mr. HANNA] in- 
sist upon either one of these impracticable routes? They have to 
come in here and explain about curves, about locks, and about 
dams, while upon the Darien route we can have a sea-level canal 
after we have tunneled through the mountains. 

Mr. HANNA. You would have a narrow subway. 

Mr. SCOTT. You may call it either a sunway or a tunnel. 

Objection is raised on account of the difficulty of ventilation 
in that tunnel, and it is said that on that account it would be impos- 
sible to use it. That is all nonsense. Wecan ventilate that tun- 
nel without any trouble. There is no question about that. 

Certainly those who claim that the tunneling of this mountain 
is impracticable have not investigated the subject. I have it 
from as good engineers as we have in this country that it is en- 
tirely practicable. If the Senator from Ohio will pardon me one 
minute longer, I have had interviews with a gentleman who was 
for six years consul at Colon, who has been engaged in the coast- 
wise trade on both sides of that Isthmus, who has gone over these 
routes, who has carried his freight up these rivers in boats, who 
is thoroughly familiar with the character of the country, and 
who can be called before this committee at any time, and he has 
stated to me that there is no man who is familiar with, or who has 
attempted to familiarize himself with these different routes, but 
who will say that the Darien route is the proper one on which to 
locate the canal. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President 
_ Mr. HOAR, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Ohio 
if he will be good gory to answer my question before this de- 
bate goes on? He was kind enough to let me put my question, 
but nobody seems willing to let him answer it. 

Mr. MITCHELL. If the Senator from Ohio will yield to me 
for a moment, I want to suggest to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Scorr] that I think I can point out a way in which he 
can have his scheme considered, and it is the only way—that is, 
for him, and as many Senators as he can get to act with him, to 
vote 8 the Spooner amendment, to vote against the Hoar 
amendment, and to vote against the Hepburn bill. Then the 
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Senator probably will have an opportunity to have his scheme 
considered. 
Mr. SPOONER. In other words: 
Will you walk into my parlor?” said a spider to a fly. 


ELKIN 

. EL S. Ishould like to say in re to the proposition 
submitted by my colleague [Mr. Scorr t I believe it is the 
best one which has yet been presented, and I believe it is the 
safest. I fully agree with him. I think such a tunnel for a ship 
canal as would be necessary at Darien can be easily constructed. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. President, replying to the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], I will say that the act creating this 
Commission gaye them authority to examine all the routes on the 
Isthmus that they thought it worth while to examine. Some 
criticism was e that they did not go very fully into the ex- 
amination of this route, but their report shows to the satisfaction 
of the committee that the volcanic rock, which was the forma- 
tion of these mountain ranges, was of such å nature that a tun- 
nel to be successfully built would be so expensive that it would 
be almost impracticable. 

There was another reason, which perhaps was a little stronger 
than any engineering difficulty, and that was that the Panama 
Canal Company owned those concessions. If we get any conces- 
sion to build on the San Blas route we have got to go to the 
Panama Company to get it. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will permit me, that may be in the 
mind of the President an insuperable objection. Is the Senator 
not willing to allow the President the power to decide whether it 
is or not, and whether we can get that route? - 

Mr. HANNA. I might state that personally there is another 
reason why l have not encouraged the San Blas route, although I 
was considerably interested in it a year ago and was desirous of 
finding out all I could about it; butfrom the mere fact that I had 
the temerity to make a choice, after the fullest investigation, of 
the Panama route, I was char; as being opposed to the con- 
struction of any canal and that I have only used the cause of 
the Panama Canal in order that I might defeat the construction 
of any canal. Those charges and those insinuations have not 
been confined to me, but have been made as to other minority 
members of the committee. The charge has been made in open 
Senate, by insinuation, that it was rather curious that all those 
who seemed to be favoring the Panama route as the best and 
most feasible route were those who were known to be the oppo- 
nents of any canal. 

Mr. President, as I may not have again an opportunity to state 
it, I want to say now, in answer to the insinuations which have 
been made as to myself and my colleagues who have been forced 


to the conviction that we are right upon the proposition—even 
originally in 


against the sentiment and the prejudice we all 
favor of Nicaragua—that the Pano route is the best and most 
practicable for the construction and operation of a canal; that it 
is a poor cause, and one badly in need of support, that will influ- 
ence any zealous advocate of Nicaragua to insinuate that an 
3 in this body could be influenced or inspired by suc 
motives. 

I had felt an interest in this question, Mr. President, because 
it was a practical one. The operation of canals was one of the 
few subjects with which in my business life I had become ac- 
quainted from experience in all directions. When the Panama 
route was called to my attention by President McKinley himself, 
I was asked by him to give it my personal attention and the best 
efforts of my experience. He made the further request that I 
should go on the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, that he might 
have the benefit of what I knew upon these subjects. I never in- 
tended to bring that into this debate. I never intended that that 
name should be conjured with to make votes or to cast back the 
insinuation that he had violated the dignity of his position and 
almost his oath of office in attempting to decide in advance of all 
action of Congress what route should be chosen. He never did so 
by act or intimation. 

Mr. President, other arguments than those must be used by the 
partisans of the Nicaragua Canal if they expect to break through 
the defenses and the barricades of facts builded up here by the 
hands of the most experienced engineers in the United States, if 
not in the world, the chosen agents of the people and of Congress 
to guide us in the right direction. Better arguments than those 
must be used out of which to make capital or to change the 
opinions of those who are to decide this question. We want to 
decide it right, not from the standpoint of sentiment or of self- 
9 but for the good of the whole people of the United 

If we make no mistake when this canal shall have been builded 
it will be a magnificent monument to our country, but if we 
make a mistake it will be a very doubtful monument to our good 
sense and judgment. 


I hope that all Senators will consider that there has been but 
one desire on the part of the minority of this committee, and that 
is to place before them for their information all the facts con- 
nected with this question which might influence and guide them 
to a correct judgment. 


APPENDIX. 


ANSWERS OF MEMBERS OF ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION AND LETTER OF 
SENATOR HANNA. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1908. 
DEAR Stn: I desire to give the Senate the facts concerning the following 
ints which have arisen in the course of the debate in the Senate on the 
b ES i mating the tots jan Canal Report of J 18, 1902. 

. In making the mian Cana of Janua: , recommending * 
the adoption of the Panama route, was i our decision arrived at only because 
the cost of purchasing and completing e Panama Canal is less than the cost 

nal? 


of constructing the Ni 
2. If not determined by that consideration only, what considerations did 
determine your decision in favor of the Panama route? 

3. Is it practicable to make the Panama Canal a sea-level canal? 

4. Can be done after construction as a lock canal? 


Canal a sea-level canal. 


7. Is the compressed-air method the only satisfac 
— of — 


9. In respect to the effect of bani ema upon any canal, which structure 


constructed entirely of concrete 
masonry or a dam constructed of earth? 

10, In view of the recent volcanic disturbances in the West Indi 
consider that there is danger from volcanic action to thecanal by the 
or Ni un routes? If so, please state your views thereon. 

II. By the plans adopted by the Isthmian Canal Commission and recom- 
mended to Congress, is the River absolutely and safely regulated 
and controlled? 

12. Are there any engineering features of the Panama route which are 
tod rg end or practicable, or concerning which there is any serious 

uestion 
: Will you kindly, in answer, give me the facts. 
Yours, truly, 


do you 


M. A. HANNA, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
IsTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION, ROOM 79, CORCORAN BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1902. 
Hon, M. A HANNA, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR SENATOR: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 10th instant and to say: 

The difference in cost of purchasing the rights, property, and unfinished 
work of the Panama Canal Company and completing that canal and of con- 
structing the Nicaragua Canal had very little weight in causing me to decide 
in favor of the Panama route. 

I consider the Panama route superior to that of Nicaragua because it is 
much shorter, has easier curves, and is . for shipping, the 
difficulties of construction are much better known, the land along the route 
is nearly all owned by the company, the property will come to the United 
States with a clear title, and, therefore, there are practically no probabilities 
of expenses not estimated for by the Commission, while the cost of mainte- 
Dene and operation is estimated at $1,300,000 less per year than that of a canal 

y Nicaragua. z 
I believe it to be practicable to make the Panama Canal a sea-leyel canal. 
I believe that a sea-level canal can be made after the construction of a lock 


canal. 

It is not practicable to build a sea-level canal by the Nicaragua route. 

I believe the Bohio dam to be feasible and practicable of construction as 
planned by the Isthmian Canal Commission. 3 

The compressed-air method is not the only feasible method of construct- 
ing a core wall at the site of the pro; Bohio dam. There are other 
methods which I believe to be feasible, such as the freezing method, the 
dredging-through-wells method, and per others, 

In case of an earthquake of ordinary strength, I believe that both a dam 
of concrete masonry and one of earth would probably be safe; but in case of 
an 5 of extraordinary violence, much would depend upon the direc- 
tion of the wave movement. It would seem to me, however, t the earth 
dam would be the safer of the two. 

No one can foretell the chances of volcanic disturban but in view of 
the recent volcanic outbreaks in the West Indies, I consider the danger from 
such outbreaks to a canal by the Nica route, which passes through a 
region of volcanoes, some of them in Lake Nicaragua and near the canal line, 
as much greater than that by the Panama route, which is far removed from 
voleanoes, either active or extinct. 

The plans sonon by the Isthmian Canal Commission provide for regu- 
lating and controlling the Chagres River with absolute safety. - 

There are no engineering features by the Panama route which are not 
i ra and feasible, or about which there is any serious question. 

am, very respectfully, 
J. G. WALKER, 


President of Commission, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
IsTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION, Room 79, CORCORAN BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1908. 
Hon. M. A. HANNA 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sin: In answer to the inquiries contained in yours of the 10th instant 
ppan the 5 of the Isthmian canal, I have the honor to submit the fol- 
o es: 
i E hare difference of five or six million dollars between the cost of 


constru: the Ni Canal and of purchasing the 4 7 — property, 
and unfinished work of the New Panama Canal 88 and finishin, 0 
Panama Canal did not control my decision in favor of the report made by 


Isthmian Canal Commission January 18, 1902 


1902. 
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2. The concludin 


chapter of the report of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion of November 16, 1901, contains a statement of the engineering, pam 


and general advantages of the Nicaragua and Panama routes for an 
canal. An examination of this statement makes it manifest that the Com- 
mission regarded the Panama route as the most feasible and practicable but 
it was not recommended because the New Panama Canal Com y, which 
controlled the route under concessions from the Colombian Government, 
submitted to the Commission no offer, which it deemed reasonable, to se 
its property to the United States. 

r this report was submitted an offer was made by the company, with 
the consent of the Colombian Government, which removed this objection 
and made an entire change in the situation. 

The 5 to sell all of its property: whether on the Isthmus or 
in Paris, to the ted States for $40,000,000. The liquidator, or receiver. who 
represented the interests of the old company in the property, acting under 
the authority of the court which appointed him, consented to the sale, and I 
regarded a title from the company and the receiver,approved and confirmed 
by the court and made with the consent of the Government of Colombia, as 
valid and sufficient. The price was that fixed by the Commission as the ac 
value of the property. 5 

e decision arrived at by me was based upon all these considerations— 
the advan of the Panama route s ed in the report of November 16, 
1901; the satisfactory price at which the Panama Canal could be purchased; 
and the profer of a title which, when completed according to the pen pro- 

|, would all the interests in the property to the United States and 
make the transfer absolute and complete. 

8 and 5. I do not claim to k with authority apon engineering problems, 
but I haye long been interested in questions relating to canal construction, 
both before and since my connection with the Commission, and haye given 
them much thought and study. "T opinion is that a sea-level canal can be 
constructed at Panama, but not at Nicaragua. 

4. This can be done after its construction as a lock canal. 

6. I have Deon pe ta at all the examinations made at Bohio when the 
Commission visi Panama, and at all the discussions of the Co: on 
upon the subject, and I regard the plans submitted in the report as feasible 
and practicable. 

7 and 8. There are other methods which meet the approval of the engineer 
members of the Commission, and from what I have learned of their success 
elsewhere I believe there are other feasible and reliable methods for con- 
structing a core wall down to a rock foundation besides the compressed-air 


process, 
9. The report of the Commission says, u the subject of earthquakes in 
connection with the construction of pig Be? aie Ban . 

»The works of the canal will nearly all of them be underground. Even 
the dams are low compared with the general surface of the country, and 
with their broad and massive foundations may be said to form part of the 
ground itself, as they are intended to do. The locks will all be founded upon 
rock. It does not seem probable that works of this kind are in any serious 
danger of destruction by earthquakes in a country where lofty churches of 
maso! have escaped with a few minor injuries.’ 

In this I concur. 

10. There are no voleanoes upon or near the Panama route. The nearest 
is Chiriqui, in Costa Rica, about 180 miles from Colon, near the boundary line 
between that Republic and Colombia. 

ks and craters extends along the west- 


In Ni a line of volcanic 
ern side of the country to within a few miles of the proposed canal line. Sey- 
eral of these are upon or near Lake Nicaragua. outburst from any of 
these, such as has occurred at other places, might change the physical fea- 
— of . lake and adjoining section of country, and render it wholly unfit 
‘or cana y 
prog an outburst occurred in Coseguina, one of the volcanoes in this range, 


In 1880, in Lake Ilopango, about 5 miles east of the capital of the oin- 
ing State of Salvador, an outburst resulted in the upheaval of rocks above 
the surface of the lake where there had formerly been deep water. A hu 
column of vapor 1,000 feet high arose from the lake, the island of rocks in- 

d an area of 5 acres 


creased in size, and when the eruption terminated 
and a height of 160 feet. 
While such disturbances may not occur in this region, they are pos- 


sible at any time where so 8 of danger of t character exist, 
for recent experience has shown that volcanoes may become dangerous neigh- 
bors even when 3 by scientists as inactive. 

11. I believe t the Chagres River can be absolutely and safely regulated 
and controlled by the plans adopted by the Commission. 

12. In my ju ent the engineering features of the Panama route are 
feasible a:  Bracticable. The work is one of vast proportions, but I believe 
all the difficulties it presents can be overcome. 

Very truly, yours, SAMUEL PASCO, 
è Member of Isthmian Canal Commission, 


NEW YORK, June 12, 1902. 
Hon. MARK A. HANNA, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: In reply to your letter of the 10th instant, I desire to say that 
in joining in the recommendation of the Panama route by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission I gave the relative estimated costs by the Panama and 3 
routes little weight, because they are nearly identical. The smaller relative 
cost of maintenance and operation and the shorter line and consequent 
risks to ships by the Panama route were the main considerations, the first 
named bang in my opinion the more bate rf 

It is practicable to make the Panama Canal a sea-level route, either before 
or after opening navigation through it, while a sea-level canal is practically 
im ble by the ar fy route. 

‘he Bohio dam is feasible and gpa of construction under the plans 
submitted by the Commission. The 5 method is the most sat- 
isfactory, feasible, and practicable one known for building the core wall 
from a rock foundation, but there are other methods by which an impervious 
wall could be built. 

I consider a properly designed concrete dam or an earth dam with a core 
wall safe against such moderate 8 Sayer gd as may be expected either at 
Panama or Nicaragua, and a dam wholly of earth somewhat less so. 

As to danger from volcanic eruptions, the ap ea must be greater in Nica- 
ragua, where volcanoes exist near the canal line, than in ranama, where there 
are none; but the danger is too small, even in Nicaragua, to be a serious factor 
in the choice of routes, 

In my opinion, the plans of the Commission provide rset’ for the safe 
N and control of the river C es, and leave no serious question 
in regard to the feasibility or practicability of an isthmian canal by way of 


the Panama route. 
truly, ALFRED NOBLE 
TOES SEOs FOr Member of Isthmian Canal Commi: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
IsTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION, ROOM 79, CORCORAN BUILDING, 


CT * Washington, D. C., June 12, 1902. 


Hon. MARCUS A. HANNA, 
21 Lafayette Square, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sin: I haye received your letter of the Ith 1 pe Nh con- 
cerning 88 which have arisen in the course of the debate in the 
Senate on the ian canal, and send you the following replies: 

Q. 1. In making the last Isthmian canal report of 5 1902, recom- 
mending the adoption of the Panama route, was your decision arrived at 
only because the price of purchasing and comple the Panama canal is 
less than the cost of constructing the Nicaragua canal? 

A. The matter of cost was one and among the least important of several 
considerations which influenced me. the, repor' 


after a series of procrastinating delays and ‘unsatisfactory corresponden 
that it could only be rejected as 5 consideration; that in ite of 
nited States Governm 


Ico e; 
route in cost of construction, in cost of operation, nnd in convenience when 
done, while its use was less likely to lead to local international complications. 
By substituting a definite and reasonable offer for its previous procrasti- 
nating and unreasonable methods the French company had 3 
the situation and placed the United States Government in the position where 
it could honorably select what was in all other ways the best route. 

. 3. Is it practicable to make the Panama canal a sea-level canal? 

. Yes; in my judgment the actual 5 required to make the 
Panama canal a sea-level canal would not much more than that required 
to construct the Nicaragua canalasa high-levelcanal. The objection to Puid- 
ing the Panama canal now as a sea-level canal is the time—probably from 
twenty to twenty-five years—which would be required for its construction, 

. 4. Can this be done after its construction as a lock canal? 

It can be made a sea-level canal while in use as a lock canal, but at a 
considerable increase in cost. 

5. Is it practicable to make the Nicaragua canal a sea-level canal? 


. No. 

Q. 6. Is the Bohio dam feasible and practicable for construction under the 
plans submitted by the Isthmian Canal Commission to Congress? 

A. It is entirely feasible and practicable to construct a dam which when 
completed will conform to the plans of the dam submitted the Com- 
mission. I do not like this plan of a dam, as I consider that it involves un- 
necessary expense. The assumed n ty of cutting off any possible flow 
of water through a small deposit of sand and gravel at the bottom of a deep 
geological valley changes an otherwise simple, inexpensive structure into a 
costly one. The situation of this dam is absolutely unlike the situation of 
the chuda dam on the Nicaragua route.. The Bohio dam will be far 
away from the river, ina position where it will be unusually safe from de- 
structive elements. The Conchuda dam is directly across the San Juan 
River, where it will be exposed to all the violent hydraulic actions which 
endanger an overflow dam. The problem of the Conchuda dam is = 
because it has only one solution, and that it is a solid masonry dam founded 
on rock. The problem of the Bohio dam is less simple, because there are 
several possible solutions and room for difference of opinion as to which is 
the best. Conchuda is like a railroad through a canyon, where there is but 
one place to build a difficult work. Bohio is like a railroad across a rolling 
puce — much skill can be shown in selecting the best of several inex. 

nsive lines. 

20 7. Is the compressed air method the only satisfactory, feasible, and relia- 
ble method of constructing the core wall? 

A. Lhave very great doubts of the . the use of compressed 
air in the Tropics at the great ¢ 5 which this plan involves. 

-A 


Q. 8._Besides the com method are there other satis’ , relia- 
ble, and feasible meth (such as the freezing method, the g-through- 
wells method, or other methods) for the construction of such core wall? 


A. There are many methods available. The well-dredging method has been 
in use for centuries in India, and has been applied both in India and Australia 
to sinking foundations beyond the accep’ limits of compressed air. The 
freezing process is com tively modern, but there is no question whatever 
of its being applicable to this case. I also believe that the effect of a core 
wall in cut acon: e could be obtained very cheaply by grouting the sand 
and gravel witha of Portland cement forced down er pressure, or pos- 
sibly by aline of iron sheet ven with the use of water at high pressure, 

. 9. In respect to the effects of earthquakes u any canal, which struc- 
ture is the safer one for the 


; adam constructed eni y of concrete ma- 
sonry or a dam 


cted of earth? 
A. Ishould have no fears of either classof dam in anearthquake, provided 
it was carefully built and of sufficient horizontal dimensions. = 

Q. 10. In view of the recent volcanic disturbances in the West Indies, do 
you consider that there is danger to the canal by the Panama or Nica- 
ragua routes from volcanic action? If so, please state your views thereon, 

A. Isee no reason to apprehend any danger from volcanic eruptions any- 
where on the Panama route. I know of nop. in the world where there 
more danger of volcanic eruptions than along the Nica: route. These 
eruptions have hitherto occ under conditions in which we have had 
vay imperfect information about their terrible effect and no reference was 
made to them in the report of the commission. The recent disasters in the 
West Indies, in locations where such a thing was certainly no more probable 
than in Nicaragua, have c this condition. To build the Nica: 
Canal in the light of what we have just seen at Martinique and St. Vine 
cent would be an act of unparalleled recklessness. 

Q. 11. By the plans ado) by the Isthmian Canal Commission and recom- 
sak teguie Congres is the Chagres River absolutely and safely controlled 
andr 
A.I consider that it is absolutely controlled and regard these plans as one of 
the most satisfactory solutions that I have ever seen of a problem of this kind. 

Q. 12. Are there any 3 of the route which are 
not feasible or practicable or of which there is any serious question? 

A. There are no important features of the Panama route which are not 
feasible and practicable. No great work is ever considered which does not 
involve several solutions of more than one pes problem. This is the 
case on both routes. The Panama route has been developed almost to the 
point of absolute construction, and it would be hard to find a work of this 
magnitude in which there are less elements of doubt. 

trust that these answers give you sufficiently the facts which you ask for. 
If not I shall be very glad to give you any further information t Lean. 


Vv respec’ ‘ours, 
ee 0 5 GEO. S. MORISON, 
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CORPS OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
OFFICE OF DIVISION ENGINEER, NORTHWEST DIVISION, 


go, Il., June 13, 1902, 
Hon. M. A. HANN: 


United States 8 Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SIR: I have the honor to 8 tho cond of your letter of 


ich you desire 


Canal is shorter; 
a eee 3 level (that is, fewer loc ae 
One measure of oor riority is that the time Fa cone to 
be terra, hours, while t required to pass 
ragua Canal woul -three hours of continuo 
8 Ona . mean, for large vessels, da; 


a avartane counter 
3 in its grea’ 


$3,350,000 annum for the — 
we could 5 per a S 


minor 
also the fact that ppro 
eenig all of the aked for — ai right of way, making it 
unnecessary to resort to ey Rg 3 th of these considera- 
tions will avoid considerable aae e work, and the latter one 
may avoid a 2244455 to 2 total cost of 
other consideration is that a sea-level canal ne the future is possible on 
the Panama route not on the Nicaragua. route; and still another is 
that we know the ground better—that is, our estimates are more reliable at 
Panama than they are at Nicaragua. 
It would, in my opinion, be to the advantage of the United States to buy 
the Panama Canal on at a cost considerably greater than that of 


finish 
building the — N Canal, su 
essary hts and privileges from o Colombian Government, 
3. Tis it t practicable to make the Panama Canal a sea-level canal?“ 


is. 
f “Gan this be done after construction as a lock conal?” 
tcan. 
Ñ 5 — it practicable to make the Nicaragua Canal a sea-level canal?” 


always that we can obtain the nec- 


5 an but he does not — feasi- 

m for money, bu not q e 

of the dam proposed by . 

8 — Is the compressed-air 8 the only satisfactory and reliable method 
constructing a core wall down to the roc undation ?*"* 

25 15 not, although. I believe it to be entirely satisfactory. 


8. des the compressed air m. are there pinti ‘satisfactory, reli- 
able, Be feasible methods (such as the f method, the dredging 


8988 dam can 


ells method, or other methods) for such core. wall?” 
* 1 have no ‘doubt that that either the method or the method of dr 
wel 


9 ffect . — any canal, which structure 
effect o 
is tho safer one for a paige the phew a constructed a entirely of concrete ma- 
earth dam would undoubtedly be subjected to less danger from an 


uake than a masonry dam, 
10. “In view of the recent volcanic disturbances in 8 y the Ban: 


lcanoes nearest the 
former active and tho latter to Dpastinchs W. 
N the former about 11 miles and the latter about 6 miles 
direct line laid down in the lake for vessels 
depth of water on the sailing line varies from 40 to over 100 
Madera and the sailing line there is a 


tance from either volcano to the canal ght detour i fo over 13 miles. The 
20 K W 
these volcanoes, coming nowhere nearer than 13 miles. 


Now, he would be a rash 4 — 88 N say that tone a can never be an 
eruption which will fill all this I have to ce ae rot spl 1 
believe there is no more danger o that than there i a vol oonvu By 

wawa will split the Isthmus across 


thin the 0 and 
that a foot or two, but no more. Business 

ened awa: iy, but the canal itself would have remained esse iy 
intact. Ache line were scar Fae? to the Panama line inot cation re- 


volcanoes. 
by the Isthmian Canal Commission and recom- 


spect I should not leave it on account of 
By the plans adopted 


: better, it is automatic. 


mended to ee is the Chagres River absolutely and safely regulated 


as controlled 
panna ets The topo: graphy Ə coun’ lends itself to a v 
solutio) The control yp ng and, wise 


m of that pro 
12. “Are there any engineering features of the Panama route which are 
at feasible or practicable, or concerning which there is any serious ques- 


There are none whatever. 
Trusting that these answers are sufficiently full to answer your purpose, 


Very respectfully, yor O. H. ERNST, 
ene ene Corps of Engineers, U.S.A, 


I 


NEw York, N. Y. A ‘ 
Hon. M. A. H 0 V., June 12, 1902. 


A, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: In replying to your letter of June 11, 1902, addressed to me asa 
member of the ——— Canal Commission, permit me to make the follow- - 
ing answers to the various inquiries contained in your letter, each answer 

5 gin 3 to that of each ra oe die tee ocd 
Rep —— ee not reached for sole reason 9 — 
cont of eee Dnis Panama Canal was estimated to bo 


— — —— i ficaragua Canal alto mit 
ess oi 0 t. that diff 
Raven dani 2. M a ne it not chi chiefly. aired tod a 
ply uestion on was ; 0 — 
substantial 5 — the 5 
1 — routo over that in 3 as set forth two ——.— of the 
mian 


Reply to gmap oe It is entirely practicable to make the canal on the 

VFC 
ply question. my ju en practicable and 
feasible to make the canal on the Panama route a sea-level canalatany time 
333 if it is constructed at first as a lock canal. This can. be. done 
hf ae y one of several one of which at least 8 involve certain 
9 of the 2 — a lock canal to the ultimate change to a sea-level 
Another plan would not uire that adaptation. “Bho first of the 
pees k TTV 
ock on tho c a gen- lov. 
While the second plan of procedura would not. necessarily turnire any in- 
in e lock canal, but a greater final cost in changing 


to tho sea-lev: 

Reply to question 5. Itis not a ta gront to make the Nicaragua Canal a 
— evel canal, in hes ere erep of its t 1 * enormous cost 
und a 

Reply to — — 3 ticable to construct 
the Bohle dam undor tho . — the Isthmian Canal Commis- 


upon 
other subaqueous constructi 
x e 5 3 eee Ahe is not th Re tis- 
n 7. The com me gof 0 o; sa 
tory, fous, and reliable method of constructing the core wall. j 
ap — uestion 8. There are a number of methods besides that of com- 
air which the core wall can be put in place as indicated by the 


lans of the Commission in Engr tongue manner, one well-known method 
ing that of 3 h open w: or, as it is sometimes call the 
paren et nga ‘can ed. There 
are at least two or three practicable on satisfactory met des: that 
of com air, although it is my jodem udgment that the latter method 
propery 8 to the Anson at 3 it can be so used 
0 .. terially belo low pressures 


FEC 


ork. 
sible 
as a grea 
in, than 


such a gu 


number of live volcanoesin N 

is F 

e would be done to the N: Canal if Ometepe 

ion as: that which recently taken place at 
t danger would oxist 

would be sufficient 


oe ma route 
possesses "the su bstantial advantage of being free from all danger of volcanic 


action. 

Reply to question 11. The plans ado; ted hy Bo the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
control recommended se its reports, 
con 


PEET 
He pio tha? thoy. can not possibly fal or be doran ged. 
ee uestion 12. As ceased in in full detail = the 1 of the Isth- 
no engineering features whatever of the 
engin which are not RTIRA feasible or Por practicable oF a or about which 
. 3 Kai ferirsi serious neenon as to their practicability or feasibility. 


WM. H. BURR, 
Member of Isthmian Canal Commission, 


UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Baitimore, Md., June 13, 1902 
Hon. M. A. HANN 
United ‘States "Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of tho 
10th instant, and hasten to ermin to the several questions propounded therein, 
First. decision in ne: ak She, Panache. notte for tio isthmian 
Me aimed was not alone because the cost. 
ae ene Panama Canalis less than that of con- 


i 
Seas, that determined my decision in favor of the 
Panama ro 

09 Shovtes ist 


2 8 aS 


of canal, 
bes dificult obstacles to be overcome. 
difficulties. 


Fewer and 
c) A more thorough knowledge of the physical 


(3) The less total amount of curvature. 


e) The more moderate degree of curvature—that is, the greater propor- 
tionate ! of canal that 3 a straight line. 

(f) The lower summit level. It will be necessa: the Nica: route 
to raise and lower ships through a vertical height of 104f while at Panama 
the lift is only 82 feet, an advantage of 22 feet in favor of Panama. More- 
over, the h could be still er reduced at Panama, but it can not be 

wed at Nicaragua. 


automatically, and water taken from it for regulation is taken at a 
from the sailing lim tion is 


in competition will neyer be built anywhere else. 

( .... obada eraser Fae 

(k) Because the gers of temporary obstruction are proportion 
to the length of the canal. 

OF Because a railroad is already constructed and fully equi 

Third. Si OSEO eae rama orp S level canal. 

Fourth. can be done after as a lock canal, but, in my 
opinion, it never will be because the disadvantage of locks is not sufficient to 
pay the cost of with them. 

fth. It is not practicable to construct a sea-level canal in Ni 1 

Sixth. The Bohio dam, in my opinion, is entirely feasible and practicable 

of construction under plans submi y the Isthmian 


Seventh. The compressed-air method of sinking caissons is not the only 
satisfactory, reaps sea reliable method of constructing the core wall of the 


proposed by e Isthmian Canal Commission. 
og She . Besides the compressed-air method there are other satisfactory, 
arte “4 54 feasible 5 “ie sos 5 of such core walls. 2 
mth. In respect e effect of earthquakes upon a dam, m ion 
that a dam ‘constructed of earth is safer than one constructed en ly of 
masonry. 

Tenth, In view of the recent volcanic disturbances in the West Indies, the 
dangers to a canal from volcanic action are greater on the Nicaragua route 
than on the Panama route. 

. Riy 5 — liring r a — th Sa 
ver is, in m ion, safe A 

the effects of freahets by the constraction of a dam a 

ating a basin above it into which nearly 50 per cent of can 

ad yt sini This will render the control of the more satisfactory, 

and there will be no sediment deposited in Lake Bohio from that stream. 

Twelfth, There are no Pesan <inpreigyd features on the Panama route which 
it is not feasible or prac le to overcome, or about which there is any 
serious question. 

ee a = Colomeh, Corps of Engineers U: 3. A 
olone o; U. S. An 
Member Isthmian.Canal Commission, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I was interested in some of 
the statements made before our committee on this subject which 
have not been referred to. Mr. Plume, one of the witnesses, was 
asked if he would give us some information concerning the 
hygiene of the people who worked with him. This question was 
asked: 

The CHAIRMAN. How many hands did you have under you as a rule— 
about an j — 

Mr. PLUME. 1 had 10 to every section, and a section runs 4 to 5 miles. 

The CHAIRMAN, About how many people did the Canal Company have 
there while you stayed there? 

Mr. PLUME. Well, it was estimated that they had — — but I doubt very 
ne A ooo Tas oe 2 7 is Bae a - that it is utterly 
possible em to work; this , good-for-nothing Jamai 
labor, and the climate there is so bad that a man can not work. sd izi 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, now, I want to getat that, and I want you now to 
be careful m your statements about that. Did have any trouble in pre- 
5 the health of the party under your control—these ten men to a sec- 


m? 
Mr. PLUME. Oh, a t deal, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. What was the average amount of loss per annum, say, 

during the five or six years you were there, out of your own party, now? 
Mr. PLUME. lose a man, J age two 

men. I will 0 


you were in 


Mr. PLUME. When I went there we used to run one train—perhaps it 
would be a car or two box cars—in the pe out of Colon Monkey 
on, on a hill Monkey 


Hill. Our 3 is about 5 miles from Co 
Hill, but I not been there a year when we were up there. Over to Pan- 
ama it was the same way—bury, bury, bary run two, three, and four 
a day with dead Jamaica niggers all the time. Inever saw anything 
id not make any difference whether they were black or white, to 
see the way they died there. They die like animals. 
rag dh crane oe Of what disease would they die, if you know anything 
abou 
Mr. PLUME. There are four most deadly fevers. There is the yellow fever, 
the pernicious fever, the putrid fever, and the typhoid fever, and the inter- 
mittent fever. If the intermittentrunslong eno it will turn into typhoid 
or those other bad fevers. A man will only last or four days, unless 
8 pretty quick and pretty severe treatment. 
e CHAIRMAN. Did the Canal Company have good shelter for its 


avi 
Panama 
It is said to have cost $5,000, and I guess it did. 


a hole about 2 feet and boiling right under 
og mountains, and they have en; there pumping Sone) to this hos- 


bury le. He 

opened a ve I 300 feet one way and 400 the other. Eve: 
crave is 1 that they may know who 2 buried — exactly 
crosses in 


ovens, . 

It seems they built something which they called ovens, in 
which they buried the dead, and these ovens were then sealed up. 

This witness further said: 

Mr. PLUME: That was in the early part of 1887. De Lesseps brought out 
57 men there for engineers, chiefs 81 sections, and for different purposes, 
clerks. In three months, sir, there were only three of them left, I never 
saw anything like it in my life. If a man drinks there, he is just as sure to 
die as he is alive; it is fatal; and here is something very wonderful: I have 
always noticed if a gets one of those fevers he is just as sure to 
die as he has a hair in his head. 


Further on the witness said: 


ou another thing: In 1886 
meeting. They divided upthe Panama 
ere three sec 
aan. they were not there three months 
went back to Holland. 

This gentleman further said: 

I have no interest in this thing, sir; 
to see our Government swindled in this operation. I have no choice of route 
atall, but I do not want to see our Government swindled in or saddled with 
a thing I know is worthless, and I do not think it is anything but a swindle. 

That is all I care to trouble the Senate with, to show that there 
exists at Panama a most deadly disease, of general prevalence, 
and that ie living in that region are liable to attacks of the 
worst kind of maladies. 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, I desire to make some remarks 
e the pending bill. I have listened attentively to the debate 
when I have been present, and I have read some of the arguments 
which were made in my absence. This isa subject in which I 
have been very much interested since I first came to this body. 
I was interested because one of our first statesmen had been then 
at work on it for about twenty years, and he had so affected the 
minds of the people of the State where I live that we all, before I 
ever came here, were deeply interested in the d fight that he 
was making for a canal across the Isthmus for our ships. We 
were interested in him to the last d and we were interested 
in the project, not only on account of the reasons which he had 
advanced to show that this canal was for the common good of all 
the people of the United States, and absolutely necessary for the 
common defense of all the people of the United States, but we got 
down. to the lower level, and we were very much interested in the 
grand project he was advocating because we saw in it incalcula- 
ble benefits to our own le. 

It is evident that the le of the United States generally 
want and intend to have a ship canal across the Isthmus, built, 
owned, and controlled exclusively by the United States. They 
want no 8 either in the ownership or the government of 
the canal. They want it in the first place as their own, as a naval 
necessity, for their own protection against sig, tent on 
the Atlantic, the Gulf, and the ific Ocean. ey need it for 
their protection and they need it as an economical measure, to save 
themselves the expense of maintaining two navies—one in the 
Atlantic and one in the Pacific. 

The marvelous trip of the Oregon from San Francisco around the 
continent of South America to Santi demonstrated our need 
of the canal, and the people of the United States have plainly 
shown their determination to build, own, and govern a canal 
across the Isthmus fer the benefit of their commerce, coastwise 
and foreign. And in this commercial use of the canal they are 
not only willing, but it is their desire, as they have manifested, to 
have all the world participate equally with the citizens of the 
United States in the use of the canal. 

All political es in all sections of the United States have 
manifested the determination of the ple of this country to 
build, own, and govern this canal for the purposes I have stated; 
and it is my earnest belief that no party or public man can disre- 
gard this demand of the people without experiencing the speedy 
manifestation of the disapproval of the masses of our people. 

Look at the symptoms. All over the United States the public 

ress, which voice public sentiment, with a marvelous unanimity 
eclare in favor of a ship canal across the Isthmus, and daily 
demonstrate the necessity therefor. 

For more than six years Presidents of the United States have 
been all the while publicly known to favor this great enterprise, 
And what President could there be, not looking, like Alexander, 
for the creation of other worlds to conquer, would want a monu- 
ment der or more enduring than to have this great work 
erected to his memory under his Administration? Scientists would 
have to invent some material more enduring than metal or mar- 
ble if they would have it outlive such a monument as this, 


m 
there and ag Sir aeath around and fussed abou 
‘ore the whole of them left an 


but I tell you candidly I don't want 
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The Senate of the United States, by a majority of 17 (if Iremem- 
ber the vote correctly), declared in favor of this marriage of the 
two oceans for protection and forcommerce. The House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, by a majority of 190, at the present 
session, gave judgment in favor of the will of the people when they 
voted on the Hepburn bill. State legislatures have declared in 
favor of an isthmian canal, and many of them in favor of the 
Nicaragua Canal. The party platforms have declared in favor of 
the Nicaragua Canal. Can any. Senator tell me in what other 
manner the sovereign will of the people could be more clearly 
demonstrated? Every Senator who has spoken on this bill has in 
substance declared his individual opinion in favor of an isth- 
mian canal for national protection and for domestic and foreign 
commerce. 


SURVEYS, 


For years past the Congress has ordered surveys to be made of 
different routes for a canal across the Isthmus, and the Presidents 
have caused these orders to be executed; and reports on reports 
have been made by different commissions of surveys of different 
routes and of different surveys of the same route. Millions of 
dollars have been thus expended gathering information on which 
to construct a canal across the Isthmus. I will mention some- 
thing of these surveys more particularly hereafter, 

OPPOSITION, 


I have stated and proved that the people of the United States 
want and are determined to havea canal connecting the two oceans; 
but when I speak of the people“ in that broad sense I mean the 
masses of the people. But I could not truthfully include in this 
declaration all of the people of the United States, because no man 
can shut his eyes to the fact that there is a set of men in the 
United States, owoingor controlling vast sums of money of which 
neither Croesus nor Solomon ever dreamed, who are opposed to 
it | canal of any kind connecting the two oceans, because, as they 
believe, such a canal would diminish their vast incomes, present 
and prospective. These financiers, as they are called, shouted 
loudest for pro; , commerce, and the development of our re- 
sources when the Atlantic and Pacific were to be united and 
brought close together by iron rails, governed and controlled by 
them and for their personal benefit. To this enterprise the United 
States loaned its credit most lavishly, and the ciers sang, 
Hallelujah!“ 

Some of this money has been returned to the Treasury of the 
United States, but not all; a part is still unpaid and probably 
will remain unpaid forever. e are not grieving over what has 
been lost, for the United States, though millions of its money and 
millions of its acres of land went into the coffers of these great 
financiers, have received wonderful benefits from these iron rails 
across the continent, in the development of the western portion 
of our country. We do not even grieve that t fortunes have 
been made by these wise financiers out of the land and capital 
furnished by our Government. 

But when we study the signs of the times and the conduct of 
these great men of money in their opposition to other great im- 
provements made necessary for our protection, to guard our coast 
and to facilitate and extend our commerce, we are tempted to 
doubt the wisdom of our Government in constructing a macad- 
amized road out of the Treasury of the United States into the 
coffers of the few. If it had been possible, the wisdom of Con- 
gress ought to have devised a plan by which these vast fortunes 
would have gone to enrich more men of more liberal views as to 
other vast enterprises devised for the safety and benefit of other 
citizens of the United States and for making permanent the 
power of the United States itself. 

Jacob wants Esau’s heritage, but he is not willing to pay even 
a mess of pottage for it! 

CHANGES. 


There is another view of this subject in no wise agreeable to 
an American patriot if he has been a close observer of the move- 
ments of greať men in the United States in connection with this 
vast enterprise. Different commissions, as we have stated. have 
made different surveys for the construction of this canal, and 
many reports of such surveys have been made. All of said re- 

rts, with one exception, declare in favor of the route across 
8 and Costa Rica, varying in special lines of that route. 
It did seem from these reports that the Government had all the 
information needed from which to make its selection of a line on 
which to construct a canal. 

The President and the Congress were informed that the line 
through Nicaragua Lake was safe and practicable for the con- 
struction of a permanent canal; that the country through which 


the line was a healthy country, capable of great agri- 
cultural development, and that there was no obstacle or difficulty 
on the line to the construction of a permanent canal which could 


not be easily overcome by means and methods known to skillful 
engineers and already practiced by them in other great enter- 
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prises of that kind; that there was no part of this line on which 
engineers had to try some new experiment. 

I am not stating the words of the reports, but merely the sub- 
stance. If the practicability of constructing a permanent ship 
canal connecting the two oceans by the Nicaragua route could 
possibly be proved by the surveys and declarations of skillful engi- 
neers, it was proved by these reports. Since these surveys were 
made and these reports made, not only by commissions appointed 
by the Government, but by other great engineers, no survey 
whatever has been made of the Nicaragua route so far as we have 
been informed, but since the last survey of the Walker Commis- 
sion was made and since that survey was reported to the Congress, 
a marvelous change has taken place. 

It has been claimed in this debate many times that we should 
act on the advice and findings of the engineers, who are experts, 
learned on canals and waterways; and on that just proposition 
the deduction is that, as the last words of the Commission last ap- 

inted favor the Panama route, we should adopt that line. This 

eduction is not just or reasonable, in these: 

First. It ignores all that this identical Commission declared in 
their former reports. 

Second. It ignores as of no force all things declared as facts 
and as opinions in the reports of former official Commissions. 

Third. And it ignores and rejects as of no value the surveys 
and opinions of many of our greatest engineers—Childs, Lull, 
Menocal, Cooley, Charles T. Harvey, and others. 

Certainly we should rely on and act on the facts and on the 
opinions stated Py en And if we do so, no one can doubt 
what our choice should be. Three separate Commissions have 
declared in favor of the Nicaragua Canal, The last changed its 
opinion, after its last survey had been made and reported, on a 
mere a from a discredited, if not insolvent, corporation 
to sell what remains of the Panama Canal to the United States 
for $40,000,000, which does not include vast sums to be paid to 
the so-called Republic of Colombia, the amounts to be hereafter 
ascertained by negotiation and treaty with Colombia. 

We were told a few moments ago about the t value of the 
inventoried property and a book containing the inventory was 
exhibited. e vast value of that inventoried property was spread 
out before us as an inducement to go to Panama. ow, let me 
read what these same individuals, who now want to buy all of 
that personal property, said about it in their official report. 

Mr. MORGAN. From what page does the Senator read? 

Mr. PETTUS. I read from the report of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, 1899-1901, page 102. 

As a general rule, this property shows signs of attention— 

Speaking now of the personal property of the Panama Canal 
Company as they found it— 

Asa general rule, this property shows signs of attention, and the evidence 
seems satisfactory t it has been well cared for since the liquidator took 
charge of it in 1889. It would manifestly be imprudent, however, to fix a 
value upon any important machine which has been idle that length of time 
without first actually testing it at work, however neatly painted and shel- 
tered it may now be. Much of the property is ill adap to American 
methods, and all of itis now from thi n to twenty years old, during which 
period the improvements in this class of machinery have been such that con- 
tractors would generally find it to their advantage to buy entirely new ma- 
penton? J of modern pattern rather than attempt to use of an older class, 
even if given to them free and in good order. j 

The locomotives, rails, and cars may be of some service, but their value is 
doubtful; the locomotives are much lighter than is desirable for economical 
service; the rails are of a pattern ill fitted to rough use, and the cars have 
narrow- wheels. The cars are probably the t part of the whole out- 
fit. It has seemed to the Commission that in acquiring the Panama Canal 
the United States should not buy this plant as a whole, and that no special 
allowance should be made for it in estimating the total value of the property. 
Its owners may realize something by the sale cf portions of it to contractors 
if the latter find that they can use it to advantage. This valuation isall that 
the Commission can pus upon the plant; it has already appeared in the esti- 
mates, since the unit prices have been fixed upon the condition that con- 
tractors furnish their own plant. 

That much for this parade of an inventory and its great value. 
It is true, and ought in fairness to be stated, that the Commission 
do state that the railroad itself is a ven valuable property. 

I go back now to the experts. But if the Senate should decide 
this question alone on the opinions of the members of the last 
Walker commission, without any reference to other history, and 
without any reference to the opinions of other great engineers, we 
would be forced to decide it in favor of the Nicaragua route, be- 
cause all of the members of the last Walker commission reported 
in favor of the Nicaragua route, and gave most cogent and satis- 
factory reasons Why that route should be adopted. 

True it is that afterwards the same Commission reported in 
favor of the Panama route, but the only reason on which this 
last preference is based is the difference in the cost of the two 
routes, estimated by them to be less than six millions in favor of the 
Panama route. ey do not pretend even in that report that the 
Panama is the safer route. There was no such thing in their re- 
port until the Senator from Ohio put in what he called their 
statement this evening. 

But since these contradictory reports were both made by the 
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last Walker Commission, members of that Commission were ex- 
amined on oath before the Senate committee in charge of this 
bill, and they testified on oath, separately, each for himself, and 
from their testimony it is shown in substance that they had not 
changed their opinion as to the safety, practicability, or endur- 
ance of a canal on the Nicaragua route, or any of the facts stated 
by them in their report, before the Panama Canal Company made 
their proposition to sell to the United States. Nor do said com- 
missioners in their testimony before the Senate committee make 
any substantial change in their statements and opinions in refer- 
ence to the Panama route, as stated in their report made last fall, 
before they heard of the proposition to sell the Panama Canal to 
the United States. 

Taken as a whole—I speak of all these reports from one end to 
the other and the testimony before the committee-—all the reports 
of every sort, including the testimony made by the last Walker 
Commissioners, prove— 

First. That the Panama line passes through an extremely sickly 
country, but the Nicaragua line passes through a country remark- 
ably healthy for the latitude. 

Second, at the distance from our Atlantic to our Pacific 
coasts by the Nicaragua route is about 500 miles nearer than by 
the Panama route. 

Third. That all the work on the Ni a route can certainly 
be constructed and maintained paraan y by skillful engineers 
by means and modes already well known and heretofore practiced 
by engineers in enterprises of like character, but that on the 
Panama route the dam at Bohio, upon which the entire safety 
and efficiency of the canal depends, involves new and untried 
problems in engineering. 

All these engineers say that a double lift of 45 feet has never 
been attempted by any engineer on earth. There is a 90-foot 
raise at one place. As I understand it, this double lift consists 
of two connected locks. One raises the vessel to the distance of 45 
feet and puts it into another, and the other raises it 45 feet—in 
other words, it raises it 90 feet at the same place—and all the en- 

ineers state in these reports that no such thing has ever been 

one by any engineer on earth. Why, then, is it not an untried 
problem? Itis stated in the very words that it is an untried 
problem. 

Fourth. That on the Nicaragua route there are several safe 
places on which to construct the principal dam, but on the Panama 
route there is but one place, Bohio, on which to construct the 
dam on which the safety of the canal depends, and that involves 
new and untried problems which engineers have notas yet solved. 

Fifth. That the Panama route is within the zone of calms or 
doldrums, and that it is very difficult for sailing vessels to get 
into or out of the bayof Panama or Colon at either end of the 
Panama Canal; whereas the Nicaragua route, including Lake 
Nicaragua, lies directly within the line of the trade winds, and 
that this condition on the Nicaragua line is most advantageous 
for sailing vessels. 

Just there, do Senators want to have a canal built only for 
steamers? Do not Senators know that over 60 per cent of the 
present commerce of the United States is carried in sailers? I 
am 5 of vessels of the United States. Over 60 per cent of 
them are sailing ships, and in some of the other nations the per cent 
of their sailing vessels is still over 70 per cent. 

The Commission of which Rear-Admiral John G. Walker was 
president has proved these five propositions beyond all doubt, 
without any reference to the AAEE and opinions of other great 
engineers well acquainted with the two lines. In the report 
which was completed May 9, 1899, and sent to the President, the 
Commissioners say, in substance, that they were closely en 
in the work for a period of one year and nine months, and that 
they spent five days at Panama in examining the Panama Canal 
line, the work being done, and the plans, drawings, and data in 
the office of the company at Panama.” And after stating in de- 
tail the work that they.had done and the particular questions 
they had decided, they conclude as follows: 

The Commission, after mature deliberation, has sionen and estimated 
for the route from Brito to Lake Nicaragua, called the Childs route, varient 
No. 1, and from the lake to Greytown, that is called the Lull route, varient 
No.1. This line, leaving Brito, follows the left bank of the Rio Grande to 
near Buen Retiro, crosses the western divide to the Valley of the Lajas, 
which it follows to Lake Nicaragua. Crossing the lake tothe head of the 
San Juan River, it follows the upper river to near Boca San Carlos, thence, 
in excavation, by the left bank of the river to the San Juanillo, and across 
the low country to Greytown, passing to the northward of Lake Silico. It 
= al be a single dam with 8 works at both ends of the sum- 

evel, 

Mr. President, I have mentioned what these particular engi- 
neers have said partially about these two routes. I want to call 
the attention of Senators to the fact thatif the Panama route 
was as feasible and as easy and as little expensive as its advocates 
would have us believe, it is absolutely impracticable on account 
of the health of the place. Senators talk about remedying the 
health of a place. You can not doit. Nature fixes it so that it 


can not be done inside of a cost. You would have to build a wall 
strong enough to keep the ocean in place before you could ever 
use 8785 a canal as that for the safe or reasonable benefit of the 
people. 

t is it? Look at the history of the place. A distinguished 
hysician, Mr. Nelson, an Engli n living in Canada, spent 
ve years in Panama, and he gives the most gloomy account 

possible. I will not read it, but I will state its conclusion. He 
says the healthy season in Panamais from December to Apriland 
the sickly season is from ha he to December, but that Panama in 
the healthy season is the sickliest place on earth. Now, thatis his 
judgment of it, and he provesit mathematically by his 

These Commissioners speak of it as an unhealthy place. 
one of the objections to it, but it is the mildest form of a state- 
ment that they make. My venerable friend from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART] spoke of his personal experience at that place. I had 
some experience there myself. I went through t place as 
5 as a mule could carry me, but I did not go through fast 
enough to escape the Panama fever, which clung to me like a 
dead weight for months. 

Mr. President, the health of that A soar was not exaggerated by 
this Canadian doctor, who lived there in it for five years by 
methods that he seemed to have learned how to take care of him- 
self at times, though he suffered severely himself. The yellow 
fever is not always what is called epidemic in Panama, but it is 
always there. There is not a day in the year that they do not 
have it. The Panama fever is slower, but almost a sure death. 
All the malignant types of fever that are ever mentioned are 
prevalent in that place. Gain and commerce will carry some 
people there; and they live afterwards—sometimes. 

r. President, there is a cause there that a man who has no 
knowledge of medicine, no acquaintance with the sciences of dis- 
ease can see with his naked eye and know to be the cause. The 
ordinary tides in the Panama Bay are from 16 to 20 feet. They 
frequently go up as high as 24 feet. Think of a tide going into 
a bay with a 16-foot lift. If it ran up against a stone wall it 
would not do any harm. But that is a very large bay. Ido not 
remember the exact dimensions, but it is over 100 miles around by 
a good deal. 

r. MORGAN. It is 100 miles by 60. 

Mr. PETTUS. All around that bay from one land point to an- 
other land point there is asand beach about 2 miles wide. When 
the tide comes in that sand beach is covered all over it and all 
around the harbor, and the tide throws on the sand beach accu- 
mulations from the sea. Seaweed and everything noxious that 
happens to be in the bay or about it the tide throws up there. 
The climate is always away up into 80° or 90° and it is always so 
moist that it can almost saturate a piece of paper that you would 
lay out in the sun. It is a wet climate; it is a hot climate. All 
the filth that is thrown on this wide beach lies absolutely ex- 
posed to the sun and to this wet atmosphere for twelve hours 
every day, and it boils this festering s and throws it all over 
the country. 

Mr. President, that very thing can not be exaggerated. It is 
so bad that the United States ought not to invite the world to 
such a oor ge grag If you examine anybody who has been there 
and looked at it, who has just seen the bay itself, he would know 
what was the cause. 

Now, how are you going to drain that bay? How are you go- 
ing to arrange for the clearing of these 2 miles of beach tliat is 
covered every day by a 16 to 20 foot tide? 

It is true that on the other side the tide is entirely of a different 
sort. Just think of it! Senators talk about cleaning out and 
improving the harbor down here at Cuba. To be sure, that can 
be done. Why? Mr. President, the tide there is hardly ever as 
much as 3 feet and 9 inches or 10 inches. There is nothing there 
that you can not protect. If you clean out the bay you have got 
it cleansed, and I suppose American energy could do that. I have 
no doubt it would doit. But such a thing asI have described 
can not be remedied by anything that any legislative body has 
ever yet prescribed. How are you going to clean such a thing as 
Ihave described and keep it clean? It can not be done. These 
physicians say the beach is the grand cause of the desolation of 
death which prevails there. To be sure, there are other causes, 
and very severe ones, but this is the grand cause and the cause 
under which millions of men have died and have been buried there. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to one other item about 
this Panama and Colombia. It is the Republic of Colombia that 
owns the country we are talking about. That is the name of it, 
but it is the most iar republic in one respect of which I have 
information. It is a republic without one grain of religious lib- 
erty. It is a mongrel population of a most peculiar kind. So far 
as I have seen or heard the negro is the best part of the popula- 
tion there, with a very few exceptions. I am sorry to say that in 
my researches about this matter I have come across a very dis- 
agreeable fact. Weread Washington’s Farewell Address. I heard 
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the Senator from Massachusetts 7 75 Loon] read it here one 
day. It was a little inopportune, but he em the words 
warning us against entangling alliances. Yet if you look into 
our treaty you will find that we are tied up with this Government 
of Colombia in the way of guaranteeing their sovereignty. The 
United States has bargained to doit. I was very moy to read it. 

That country also made a treaty with the Pope, and I will just 
get the Secretary, if the President please and the Senate consent 
to read a short extract from the treaty made with the Pope, and 
also another item added there, one e of the laws passed 
by the Colombian Congress to carry out the treaty that they had 
made, called a concordat, with the Pope. Senators can see what 
liberty those people have and what class of people in a republic 
could ever have made such a concordat or enacted laws to enforce 
it. When ea look at the people, Mr. President, you will under- 
stand it. e Secretary will please read. 

The 3 T pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 

uested. 
e Secretary read as follows: 
CONCORDAT ENTERED INTO BETWEEN POPE LEO XII AND THE REPUBLIC 
OF COLOMBIA, RATIFIED 1888, 
[Extract.] 


ART. 12. Public education and instruction in 9 schools, 
and in other centers of instruction shall be A and directed in con- 
of the Catholic Church. 


tific, or — subjects in any branch of 
trary to Catholic d as or calculated to lessen ther t duo to the church. 

ART. 14. If, in spite of the orders and precautions of the Government, the 
moral and religious teaching (in universities, colleges, etc.) shall not con- 
form to the Catholic doctrines, the respective diocesan may withdraw from 
the offending professors and masters the privilege of teaching any such 


es, 
A part of the laws passed by Colombia to enforce the concordat are as fol- 


S: 
“ART. 34. Marriage contracted according to the rites of the Catholic reli- 
gion of itself annuls (ipso jure) a purely civil marriage previously celebrated 
y the contractants with other Bow hap 
“Ant, 85. For the purely civil effect of the law it acknowledges tho legiti- 
macy of dren conceived prior to the annulment of a civil marriage by 
virtue of the provision of the preceding article. 
“Ant. 36. The man who, having married nams subseanestly with 
another woman according to the rights of the Catholic religion is obl: ged to 
rovide maintenance for the wife and for the children had by her so 
ng as she does not marry acco! 


rding to the Catholic rite.” 

Mr. PETTUS. Now, Mr. President, that is a picture of the 
sort of people you are going to have to surround you at Panama 
and in that Republic of Colombia. They are a Republic, and in- 
sist on it that they are a free Republic, and yet no privilege of 
religious 8 Sie: There is no privilege of teaching. 
There is an established faith, and the faith must be conformed to 
in all the schools. The faith must be upheld. If a man happens 
to be married according to the rules prescribed by the legisla ure 
and to change his mind and is then married the next day or in 
the next ten years to another woman according to the forms pre- 
scribed by the Catholic Church, that operates ipso facto as a di- 
vorce. ey required him, however, to maintain the children by 
the first marriage. 

Mr. President, I am not speaking of these things to censure the 
Catholic Church. I have none of the prejudice against that 
church that we sometimes see exhibited, but I say here, as a 
Protestant, that no church on earth should ever be allowed to 
control the liberty of the citizen. Many of the churches have 
tried it; not the Catholic Church alone. t no church with the 
civil power has ever allowed any religious liberty. „Oh,“ my 
Baptist friends may say, we never oppressed anybody.“ And 
they did not for the best reason in the world—they never had a 
chance. [Laughter.] But I would not like to hear my Episco- 

ian friends or my Presbyterian friends say entung about 
ow clean their churches are from all oppression, ou go and 
look at history on that subject as it is written, you will find that 
in Scotland as well as in Spain, and in England as well as in other 
countries, the church that had the civil power crushed out all re- 
ligious liberty. That being the history of the world, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not think we ought ever to trust any of the civil power 
to the church. 

I look with the ntmost veneration on the man who is trying to 
obey his Master’s will; I say “trying,” because the Master says 
no man does it fully. I look with the utmost veneration upon 
such a man; but when a man tells me that I have not the right to 
worship my Master in the form I choose and in the church to 
which I desire to belong, I do not appeal to the Constitution of 
the United States, but I appeal to the innate rights of man that 
no ener) power can justly or lawfully take away—the law of 
God 1 . 

Ihaye been led into this digression on this subject, I only 


brought this in to illustrate what kind of people we should have 
to deal with at Panama. Well, next door neighbor to them there 
isa worse le—the Panama Canal Company. If there is any 
word which is innocent in itself that indicates the perfection of 
scientific fraud, that word is Panama —the Panama Canal 
Company—and I have got a sentiment that I do not want the 
name of the United States connected with that infamy. 

Mr. President, I want to call to the attention of the Senate the 
words of some other great engineers in reference to these two 
canals. This canal commission was composed in part of great 
engineers. There were lawyers and sailors and other people upon 
it; but there were also great engineers upon it. I am not dis- 
crediting what they say, but there are other great engineers who 
have investigated this subject. I want to call attention first to 
what was said immediately on this subject by one of our great 
engineers, Lyman E. Cooley. I presume the Senator from Mi- 
nois and the Senator from Michigan know who Mr. Cooley is. 
He is represented as a great engineer; he is represented as the 
engineer who constructed the Chicago Drainage Canal. He is 
acquainted with these subjects, and is a man of vast reputation. 
I poppoo he heard what was going, on here in the Senate, He 
heard that there were volcanoes over the Senate in eve 
direction, and he wrote about the volcanoes and other things, 
will read what he says: 

To the editor of the Herald; 
The violent volcanic eruptions in the Windward Islands, with the appall- 


ing loss of life, are being by the Panama advocates and. b op- 
ments in general as bases for predicting dire disaster to the Wicaregua 


l. 

The nearest volcanic cone to the canal line is Ome in Lake Nica: 
and opposite the Pacific division. The crater is some 12 miles from the lake 
entrance of the canal, with 8 miles of intervening water, and the first lock is 
about 20 miles emy: 

I have seen nothing in the dispatches to indicate that a canal similarly 
located in respect to Mont Pelee would have been destroyed in the present 
eruption, though damage ‘ht have resulted. 

© conditions in the va T of Nicaragua aro in no sense 
case at Vesuvius or in the Windward Islan There are no his 
or traditions and no physical evidence to indicate a similar expectation. We 
know of-nothing in vicinity of either the Nicaragua or the Panama route 
equal to the Charleston earthquake, and this would not deter the construc- 
tion of a canal along this portion of the Atlantic coast. There has been 
nothing to compare with the series of the New Madrid earthquakes, in 
1811 1818. in the very heart of the Mississippi Valley. 
POSITION OF THE ROUTE. 


The N depression lies between two centers of volcanic activity 
ong since pas To the east are the Costa Rica highlands, with its volcanic 
knot, of which Irazu is the only living cone. To the west are the highlands 
of Jinotepee, on the northern flanks of which occurred the prent eruptions 
which closed out Lake Nicaragua from the sea, and Masaya is the only cone 
in this group which has shown any activity in the historic period, 


There has been only one volcano there which has shown any 
activity in the historic period. 


vical records 


the Costa 

icaragua. Orosi is supposed to be 3 
southwesterly from Masaya and terminatesin the Island of Ometepe, with 
its two cones—Madera and Ometepe, the latter of which is still alive. The 
canal route lies in the gap between Orosi and Madera, the two peaks which 
exhibit the limits of activity. 

There is more evi at Pana) both in regard to the number and the 
destructive effect of earthquakes. Old Panama was once destroyed. Sinca 
the French operations a crevasse was opened across Colon and the cathedral 


e 
at Panama was a 

bounded on all sides by, formations more or less yol- 
canic in character. The Greater Antilles, the Isthmus, and the coasts of the 


pears to be the most stable bit of land, and to 
since its formation than any other region between 

unless it be the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
That violent seismic disturbances will never occur in Nicaragua can not 
be predicted. They are possible anywhere on earth. Two tive earth- 
quakes have occurred in the United States in one century, and apparently 
remote from volcanic regions. The ruins of Baalbeck were dislocated by an 
uake in modern es—structures built of stone larger than co 


used and that go back into tradition before the children of Israel entered the 


“promised land.“ Do such remote contingencies cut any figure in insurance 
rates? 
COMPARISON OF PROBABILITIES. 

The recorded data of acomparatively short period indicate a greater math- 
ematical probabi ty, or_even St. Louis, will out 
by a tornado e evidence along the Nicaragua route indicates t the 

will be destroyed by an earthquake. Direct destruction by volcanic 


till exists. 

The vital structures of a canal are in the earth rather than in the air, and 
are not subject to the destructive whip lash action in structures rising high 
from the d surface. Canal masonry will be monolithic concrete, and 
can be much stronger than masonry of stone blocks, and it can be re- 
enforced at vital points to any extent by incorporating metal; in fact, 
concrete-metal construction is destined to a great future. Girder lock 
gates, with broad can be substituted for the 3 8 High 
maso dams and narrow embankments can be avoided. will a 
volve some change in aap yi and treatment from the official plans, 
but it ene successfully and economically worked out, as I know from my 
own experience. 


There is nothing in the situation which should deter the construction of a 
roper canal. No experience warrants the assumption that the canal will be 
Ed throughout by any single disturbance, & 


the probabilities are that 
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ite local and limited to such as 
5 a few weeks at most. The 
ted by any known 


Laan t is not warrant! 
flood is more serious. The has repeated it- 
uakes have repeated 

0 


than destructive 
there have been terrible losses of life and property the 
known i 


any very violent action will be 
can be red with an inte 


ty, even in known 


Epidemic — —— with its 
either 


them, who can vote an intelligent aye. 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 4, 1902. 

Lyman E. Cooley, the writer of this. letter, is a civil engineer of 
international note, his specialty being waterways and kindred 
undertakings, to which he has devoted twenty-four years of his 
TNE life. He has at different times and in different W 

ties been professionally identified with almost every dee eee 
e rise from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean, ugh 

udson River, the Erie Canal, the Great Lakes, the Chicago- 
St Louis deep waterway, and the Mississippi and "Missouri im- 
provements, and with the Nicara; ragan or Panama Canal. He has 
the distinction of having walked over the Ni and the 
Panama Canal routes. As I have already stated, he was once 
chief 3 and is now consulting engineer of the Chicago 
Canal. His engineering experience has covered a wide 

field, and he is a profound student in rofession. 

Mr. President, in this connection I state that Mr. Childs 
made a 1 of this route. He was a great engineer. Lull fol- 
lowed him and made a survey, and he was a great engineer. 
ane both declared that the Nicaragua route was perfectly practi- 
cable. 

E will ask te ranuta io read a very interesting letter ad- 
dressed to my colleague [Mr. MorGan] by the great engineer 
Harvey, who constructed the Michigan Canal. It deals with this 
subject, 7 5 there are some parts of it that are bound to sound on 
the heart of any American patriot. 

The ee pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 


u 
a hee Secretary read as follows: 


LYMAN E. COOLEY. 


trip involves a sw miles over the Panama route, w. 
ninety or nearly four days’ extra time for the average freight 8 
ers and double that for the average g vessels. It has been claimed that 


this is partly counter by a shorter time of transit through the Pan- 
ama Canal, but this may be reasonably doubted. 
No account is taken in such comparison of the distance to be traversed in 


— bay of Panama of 120 miles on 
Py een fy ar whem east and 
ta 


committee sppests that both Panama 

Colon bays have tortuous channels which r daylight and freedom from 
fogs to navi ely. the section of m um canal width is about the 
same in both rou and of the Ni route, Davie the 
enlar’ areas of N its artificial elongation, will 

of — — ee * its fa a 5 n above sea ae to be 
overcome ge ess than ee e alleged saving of transit 
time on ihe PELEA YOu y disappears, and a parity in that re- 
* . nie 3 


for Doth 
— hhical position of the Panama route, being in the area or zone 
of calms o or fim drums (as 5 of the witnesses before your com- 
against sailing craft bein 


000. tons, L 
r „ C 8 the — 2 begomes most momentous. Norway and 
weden have 1,1 1.1 ope tons of sail craft to 626,000 of steam, or over 70 per cent. 
To rule out such proportions of the N and world's marine would 
seem a clearly Nugent proposition. To minimize the effect of these 


considerations it asserted that the use of sail craft is on a decline, 
which portends the almost universal use of steam marine power. But here 
again facts are against this theory. Improvements are place in the 


construction of — — vessels w 


ch may place them in the 8 
economical freighters. The old-style ae Shi 


—— being sup- 
lanted by m masted schooner-rigged vessels of r dimensions 
teh ‘ore employed. 
in ae > Stat oof Mai — a LRO ne rang — oe 
e e ne engines, 
merg of nearly 75 per cent in the number of uisite crew w. 
mare sie ship of — eme 3 woul 8 e sending of 
— = alot o “take in sail” in a gale of wind is nearly obsolete. The sails 
y Poe r winches from the 
Le rie a — of 


sailing vessel are now handled 
Sonne ren veritable revolution in marine 


which students of such matters will appreciate as radically t in 
deci as to tho isthmian canal routes, Which in one caso prohibits and in 
the other favors the sam 


It is well known that the building of sail craft has taken a new start in 
Germany, where one of some 5,000 tons burden has recently been added to 
the merchant marine, and that France is offering a bounty to vessels of that 


kind. This may be the result of far- 


economizing of coal f... nie ok oe coe 
0 consum W. one 
W 9 of this paeten z 
* * * * * 
— AS TO PERMANENCY AND REPAIRS. 
Under this caption the most fundamental points of difference between the 


Ni routes come under review. In the case of the former 
the original plans of Count de had the merit of risks 
of serious breaks in the canal proper, ex: 
lem of controlling the River, but 
57 80 18. — n 298 feet high aboye the bed rock 

on of a eot long, above 

tter has been found by boring, the whole . 
a narrow masonry core, intended more to prevent see) than to prevent 
superlateral resistance to ae rear water pare 3 
each cause the overthrow of this structure: First, percolation under its 
second, the sudden bursting of restraining reservoir dams oe up in 15 
Oraga River seismic disturbances in that ee 

first two may be 5 by engineering skill and unlimi 

but the latter is beyond human prevention, and it it poema; ne a re loont 
menace with recent proofs of pendency. The report of the Canal 
Commission, pago 105, reads as follows: 

For Panama records show 28 earthquakes. Of these 12 occurred in the 
three years 1882-1884. During the earthquake of September 7, 1882, a part of 
the Cathedral at Panama was thrown down, and the headquarters bi 
of the canal company wascracked. The had its tracks and 
in places thrown out of W three or four bridges and 
culverts were t Los Cruces the church was thrown down; at 
Colon some henge — were lost po crevasses were opened and the Jamaica tele- 
graph line was broken. 

o this Mr. Haupt adds, in his evidence ( 551), that in 1882 Colon was 
rent with a seam across the town, and the bridge at Barbacoa was 
meee 2 = of fig we rane 

ts being 3 of tho proposed dam the extraordinary 

3 is at once apparent. Should it ive anny. the eastern 

e canal Ww yald bo oblterston witha roar rush awful beyond 
rt — tion. Nota person between it and 72 15 would probably be leftalive 
to tell the tale, and ahi in the canal EDO a eat tby the dé- 
ie or ing nied me sha; wrecks into 

1 — ee vicinity of the 8 dam disaster. and ha 
wi the g etier caused by the concurrent breaking of a series 
reservoir dams in the Lehigh er Valley, where I have seen canal boats 
carried out of the canal near the river and landed miles away from its line, 
with the crew drowned in the TTW 


tro: ion Seen see observation of their effec’ 
in the heart of the old State of Pennsylvania, with Pao ot 
neering abili Seer et thes „ How much e 


r from like causes wn recesses of ö 

or ave examined the orn praepo ry Messrs. Haupt and Plume, in their re- 
cent evidence, and in view of te! somi they state as to the treacherous nature 
of the main strata in the vicini upon for dam foundations and 
the imperfect result of the — of the same by the French engineer- 
ing corps, my conclusion is that the risk incident to that —.— s Sna 

Panama route is one that the United States can not afford to 
less any contracting syndicate or individual; and for edt I fT would ae 
bable circumstances, be willing to be connected with it profes- 
The risk is beyond human „and therefore 


inherent to the Panama route superfiuons. 
In regard to the Nicaragua route, I find no element of extraordinary risk. 
The dams upon the east and west slopes can be made earthquake proof be- 
—— all — — and ä or all time. But it is wall to note that 
means | Prof essor Haupt states tas the result of exhaustive examinations of data, 
ho finds that e zone in which the N route is located is less dis- 
turbed by earthquakes than anyother section of like extent on the globe. 
This recente a most radical and favorable contrast to thatof its competitor. 
In sanitary conditions the contrast is also remar) rime fr favorable to the 
more northern route, which is alone a feature of rtance in the 
ease, as risks to life and health control all others a phyiscal and 
financial standpoint. 
9 eee 


The com warn of the Nicaragua the lines hereinbefore indi- 


cated will the greater en; gei ditar achi 5 — aae records of the 
world up to this was cools 8 . Its ex- 
. igr first V, int 8 1 in a general 

Machua, then in his 


was actually Arae y out Cpm Capt. 
— 12 . ae thee date to the present the route has 
ding the world's attention 
—ů— and com: tes it in in a creditable manner, 
it will have all the honor which such result imp! plies. 

On the other hand, the route * — in France some two 
decades and its not disastrous but scandalous resulted in 
pa —.— details of which are well . to need special mention in this 


evidence of Charles Colné, on page 211, it appears that there were 
— ze evidence To were sufferers from entailed by the da 


n its behalf; 
this 


a in the pur- 
th the Govern- 


bon = tted i one generation to another, 
and the prestige of this nation — tinny 
Again, if the ¢ were 8 i a successful conclusion, 
ejudiced historians d assert that to © Lesseps longed the 
Nit of the initiative, and the lines of cleavage 2323 — the failure and the 
would be debatab all time. 


success le fi 25 
Under these conditions, it can be reasonably claimed that, even if the 
Panama route were — nn e an engineering standpoint 
rice proposed, the name and ee, aeons 


one o 


at the oe be injured 
to anexten in a manner for which no monetary consideration would 
prove an eto equivalent. 


Asa representative of ancestors who were among the earliest to estab- ` 
lish the social or wii their 1 nang tke of this country and to defend its 


pate ba oy honor with their li Imust, as a citizen and individual, protest 

its sacrifice ofa ic RiT erate pace resented on 

= one hand —— ted remains of a prior failure on 
e other. 


engineer, and I desire ly to call attention to one 


Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, there is the opinion of e thing 
which is there established by his iirin We have been to 
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time and again—it has been repeated over and over to-day—about 


the delays that would occur on the Nica route by reason of 
a vessel having to stop in the nighttime. ese engineers show 
that there is no difficulty whatever in using the canal at any hour 
of the day and night, and they 8 call attention to the 
fact that there are no fogs in that climate to obscure the light 
which might be given by electricity along the line of the canal 
the darkest night. The atmosphere is free from fogs. 

Mr. President, I do not want to run this argument into the 
night. I merely wish to ask Senators to consider this project as 
having been advocated by the people, advocated by both political 
pee passed upon by both Houses of Congress, and passed upon 

y one of them almost unanimously during the present session, 
passed upon by all of our States almost—all in favor of this par- 
ticular Nicaragua toute. Now, because we have a flash light 
from a decayed and fraudulent company, an offer to purchase 
the old canal at Panama, with all its miserable memories, we are 
abandoning that which the House has sent to us, the Hepburn bill, 

If you do not want to defeat a canal—if that is not any part of 
the purpose, and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna] assures us, 
and we are bound to believe him, that that is no part of the pur- 
pose—why not go along with the House with your own record, 
when you had the same information in every respect that you 
have now, if you leave out the French bargain which has been 
offered to you? Not a fact has been changed. 

You voted for it in substance by 17 majority. Mr. HEPBURN 
had it passed and sent over here last session. It is true we did not 
have time to consider it. We were very busy about more impor- 
tant matters, and we never had time to consider it. It has come 
across my mind—and I might just as well speak it out now—that 
there was a pu to defeat any canal at any time to be built 
by the United States, because it interfered very materially with 
other business interests. But, Mr. President, if you do not want 
to defeat any canal at all, why not go along with the House? I 
do not personally know Mr. HEPBURN, but I have heard a mar- 
velous account of the nerve he displayed at Stone River and Chick- 
amauga, and I do hope to God that there is a large part of that 
courage left. 

During Mr. PETTUS’S speech, 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator do me the kindness to yield 
for a single second? 

Mr. PETTUS. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. I of course have the right to perfect the sub- 
stitute which I have proposed to the bill, and I have drawn some 
amendments to it. Lask that it be printed with the amendments 
in italics. 

Mr. KEAN. Will the Senator also ask to have it printed in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. SPOONER. Very well; I ask to have it printed in the 
Recorp in the same way. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Is there objection to the re- 

uest of the Senator from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, and 
SYS order is made. 
Mr. SPOONER. I thank the Senator from Alabama. 
The amendment as modified is as follows: 


Amendment intended to be pro by Mr. SPOONER to the bill (H. R.8110) 
to provide for the construction of a canal connecting the waters of the 
A tic and Pacific oceans, viz: Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 


000,000, ail 
of the rights, privileges, franchises, concessions, grants of lan ht 
unfinished work, plants, and other property, real, personal, an 
every name and nature, owned by the New Pe 

p rec- 


wings, 
ng all the capital stock. 
ilroad Co: 


in tuit; 
Golombia, (ten) not 8 
Caribbean Sea to the Pacific 


vate, construct, and to 8 maintain, 0; 


Pacific Ocean, which control shall include the nge to perpetually maintain 
and operate the Panama Railroad, if the owne: 
interest therein, shall haye been acquired b the United States, and also 


Colombia as in his ju neral pu: 
Sec. 3 


. That when the President shall have [obtained] arranged to 

a satisfactory title to the property of the New Panama Canal pany, as 
provided in section 1 hereof, and [the] shall have obtained by treaty control 
of the necessary territory from the ublic of Colombia, as provided in 
section 2 hereof, he is authorized to pay for the property of the New Panama 
Canal Company $40,000,000 and to the Republic of Colombia such sum as shall 


have been „and a sum sufficient for both said purposes is here 
appropria out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropria 
to be paid on [a] warrant or warrants drawn Ld Brae President. 

The President shall then [direct the Secretary of War to] cause to be 
excavated, constructed, and completed. 3 that end as far as prac- 
ticable the work heretofore done by the New Panama Canal Company, of 
8 and its p r company a ship canal from the Caribbean Sea 
to the Pacific Ocean. Such canal I be of sufficient capacity and depth as 
shall afford convenient for vessels of the largest tonnage and great- 
est draft now in use, an be 1 econ with all n locks and other 
appliances to meet the necessities of vessels through the same from 
ocean to ocean; and [the Secretary of War] he shall also cause to be con- 
structed such safe and commodious harbors at the termini of said canal, 
and make such for the safet; 


visions for defense as may be necessary 
rotection of said canal and harbors. That the President is autho: 


and 
for the aforesaid to employ such persons as he may deem necessary, 
and to eir compensation. 


Src. 4. That should the President be unable to obtain for the United States 

a satisfactory title to the property of the New Panama Canal Company and 
ge the control of the necessary peg! of the Republic of Colombia and 
he rights mentioned in sections 1 and 2 of this act, within a reasonable time 
and upon reasonable terms, then the President, having first obtained for 
the United States [similar] exclusive and etual control by treaty of the 
necessary territory from Rica and Nicaragua, upon terms which he 
may consider reasonable, for the . tual maintenance. oper- 
ation, and protection of a canal connecting the bean Sea with the 0 
Ocean by what is pets Cyr plaka as the Nica route, shall [direct the 
Secretary of War] cause [excavate] be excavated and [construct] con- 
structed a ship canal and waterway from a point on the shore of the Carib- 
ben icaragua, to a point near Brito 


n Sea near Greytown, by way of Lake 
on the Pacific Ocean, 

Said canal shall be of sufficient capacity and Se to afford convenient 
e for vessels of the largest tonnage and st draft now in use, and 
shall 8 with all necessary locks and other appliances to meet the 
necessities of vessels ng through the same from [Greytown to Brito] 
ocean to ocean; and [the Secretary of War] he shall also construct such safe 
and commodious harbors at the termini of said canal as shall be neceseary 
for the safe and convenient use thereof, and shall make such 88 for 
defense as may be necessary for the safety and protection of said harbors 
and canal; and such sum or sums of money as may be N se uon by such 
treaty as compensation to be paid to Nicaragua and Costa Rica for the conces- 
sions and rights hereunder provided to be acquired by the United States, are 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to be paid on warrant or warrants drawn by the President. 

The President shall cause such surveys as may be necessary for said canal 
and harbors to be made, and in making such surveys and in the construction 
of said canal may employ such persons as he may deem necessary, and may 
fix their compensation. 

In the excavation and construction of said canal the San Juan River and 
Lake Nicaragua, or such parts of each as may be made available, shall be 


SEC. 5. That the sum of $10,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, toward the project herein con- 
templated by either route so selected, 

And the ecretary of War is hereby authorized to enter into such contract 
or contracts as may be deemed nec for the proper excavation, con- 
struction, Paes mae pe and defense of said canal, harbors, and defenses, by 
the route finally determined upon under the provisions of this act. Ap) 
priations therefore [may] shall from time to time be hereafter made, not to 
exceed in the aggregate the additional sum of $135,000,000 should the Panama 

or 


route be adopt 8180, 000, 0% should the Nicaragua route be adopted. 
Src. 6. That in any ent with the Republic of Colom or with the 
States of Ni Costa Rica, the President is autho’ to - 


an guaran. 
tee to said Republic or to said States the use of said canal and harbors, upon 
such terms as may be upon, for all vessels owned by said States or by 
citizens thereof. 


SALARIES OF POST-OFFICE CLERKS, 


After Mr. Petrus’s speech, 

Mr. MASON. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill (S. 
4949) to provide for the classification of the salaries of clerks em- 
ployed in post-offices of the first and second classes. It was up 
yorey 

Mr. AN. Imove that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. MASON. Ihope the Senator will not dothat. It will take 
but a moment. No one objects to the bill. 

Mr. DANIEL. I should like to understand it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
o the motion of the Senator from New Jersey, that the Senate 

ourn. 
e motion was agreed to, and (at 6 o'clock p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, June 19, 1902, at 11 o’clock 
a. m, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, June 18, 1902. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. HENRY N. Coupkx, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

1 R. 10172. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
egan; 

H. R. 1466. An act granting a pension to Alfred Hatfield; 

H. R, 12724, An act granting an increase of pension to Richard 
M. Kellough; ; 

H. R. 14224. An act granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
garet S. Tod; 
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Pas St i An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 
m 

R. 12770. An act granting an increase of pension to Carrie 
M. Schofield; 
E. 


H. 
a R. 11327. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
R. 


H. 14118. An act granting a pension to Mary C. Bickerstaff; 
4 5 2615. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
er; 
H. R. 11865. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
A. Robertson; 
H. R. 8026. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
D. McClure; 
Ss R. 12305. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
son; 
= 1 ‘ie! 13554. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
icks; 
575 R. 14079. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
iller; 
H. R. 14052. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
Fusselman; 
$ * R. readh An act granting an increase of pension to Edmund 
7 eton; 
H. H. 13423. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth Wall: e 
5 ioe 13946. An act granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
H. R. 11493. An act granting a pension to Mary A. Lipps; 
H. R. 6847. An act to correct the record of Michael Hayes; 
H. R. 10794. An act granting a pension to Thomas H. Devitt; 
hee R. 884. An act granting an increase of pension to Ellen W. 
ice; 
H. R. 13378. An act granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
Beckwith; 
stanley 9463. An act granting an increase of pension to Edgar A. 
e 
H. R. 9164. An act granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Crawford: 
H. R. 13063. An act granting an increase of pension to Julia B. 
Shurtleff: 
5 H. re tg An act granting an increase of pension to John A. 
velan 
H. R. 11115. An act granting a pension to Angeline H. Taylor; 
1 . be niiit An act granting an increase of pension to Pierson 
c 
H. — 18821. An act granting an increase of pension to John S. 


47 R. 13017. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
ustin; 
H. R. 954. An act granting an increase of pension to Rachel 


Brown; 

Gi R. 11711. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
ibson; 
H. R. 13178. An act granting a pension to William F. Bowden; 
H. R. 10255. An act granting a pension to Margaret Tisdale; 
H. R. 8476. An act granting an increase of pension to Moses S. 


* H R. 8457. An act granting an increase of pension to Gibboney 
. Hoop; 

H. R. 945. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
W. Richardson; 
. An act granting a pension to Luther G. Edwards; 
An act granting an increase of pension to James 


. An act granting a pension to Samantha Towner; 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 


. An act granting a pension to Susan Walker; 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Anthony 


13688, An act granting an increase of pension to Ella B. S. 


Mannix 

5 e An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
unn 
H. R. 10767. An act granting an increase of pension to Louisa N. 


rinstead; 
Gillan: 10954. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
i 
H. R. 14012. An act granting a pension to Fannie Reardon; 
H. R. 12047. An act granting an increase of pension to Jackson 
L. Wilson; 
H. R. 12409. An act granting an increase of pension to Jesse M. 


Peck; 
H. R. 9710. An act granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 


. Eagon; 
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H. re 12774. 77 tnotabe ol pean to John M. 


H. . R. 9717. An act granting 2 pension to Isaac M. Pangle; 
ass Waite 13675. An act granting zn increase of pension to George 

H. R. 12130. An act granting a pension to Christopher S. 
E ate 
= 0899. An act granting an increase of pension to William 

arner; an 

H. R. 8109. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. McCarter. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s tanis and referred to their appro- 
priate committees as indicated below: 

S. 6015. An act granting an increase of pension to Clara M. 
Gihon—to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 4493. An act ting an increase of pension to Michael 
Volz—to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 3423. An act granting an increase of pension to Maria V. 
Stadtmueller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5239. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph A. 
Kerbey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 3180. An act granting a pension to Emma L. Ferrier—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

S. 4517. An act for the relief of Priscilla R. Burns—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 5944. An act granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
W. Wiley, alias William F. Wiley—to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. WILZY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend some remarks in the RECORD on the bill H, R. 11412. 
There was no objection. 


SANTA FE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 10299) 
authorizing the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Company to sell or 
lease its railroad property and franchises, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments, which were read, 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. I move to concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to 

On motion of Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Senate amendments were concurred 
in was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
8 for ten days, on account of important business. 


MOTION TO RECONSIDER. 


Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Alabama suggests that 
he wants to enter a motion to reconsider and let it be pending. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. S er, by request of my friend 
from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS], who voted in the negative, I voting 
in the affirmative, on House bill “3 last night, he desires to have 
a motion to reconsider pending. Therefore I move, at his re- 
qaret, D on sider the vote for the engrossment and third read- 
of the 

e SPEAKER. What was the title of the bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was House bill 53. 

The SPEAKER. There was no bill of such number under con- 
sideration. Can the gentleman state the title of the bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is in reference to the Kiowa, Co- 
manche, and Apache Indian reservations. 

Mr. CANNO I will say to my friend that there was no rec- 
ord vote on that. The third g was denied. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I am not going to ask for a vote. 
I merely wish, at the ay uest of the gentleman from Texas, to 
enter a motion to reconsi 

The SPEAKER. That was House bill 108, to open for settle- 
ment 480,000 acres of land in the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache 
Indian reservations in Oklahoma Territory. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I make a motion to reconsider at the 
rouee of the gentleman from Texas. 

e SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama enters a mo- 
tion to reconsider the 9 5 by which the House refused to order 
the bill to be en 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And let it be pending. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the District of Columbia appropriation 
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bill with the amendments by the Senate, disagree to the Senate 
amendments. and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the District of Columbia 


to the amendments of the Senate, and 
for a conference. there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Chair announces the following conferees 
= the part of the House: Mr. McCLeary, Mr. Cannon, and Mr. 
ENTON. 


1 bill, disa, 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Nr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I now move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committtee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the purpose of considering the general appropri- 
ation bill; and, pending that motion, I would be glad if I can by 
unanimous consent fix a time for general debate. 

TEE LIVINGSTON. What time does the gentleman want to 

close? 

Mr. CANNON. As early as possible. Is the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] in his seat? 

Mr. GSTON. I represent him. 

Mr. CANNON. I merely wanted to know what arrangement 
5 make, if he was here, because he had talked with me 
about it. 

1 LIVINGSTON. He has just left. He communicated 
with me, 

Mr. CANNON. I will ask the gentleman from Georgia, with 
the statement that to-morrow we commence under the special 
order with the insular bill—this bill ought to be completed to- 
day, and I am going to ask the House to sit until it is completed. 
Well, now, with that statement, what arrangement can we make 
as to when we shall close general debate? 

Regt Pet least eae We want about two and a half hours on 

this side. ; 

Mr. CANNON. We can not agree to that. That would mean 
five hours’ debate if we had the same on this side, and it would 
take all of the session. Now, at this stage of the session, it seems 
to me we ought to get along with a less amount of time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman says at this stage of the 
session.” Will the gentleman kindly inform us when he expects 
the session to end? 

Mr. CANNON. It shall not be my fault if it does not end 
before the 4th of J gh [Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. e gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of House bill 15108, and 
pending that—— 

Mr. CANNON. And pending that, Mr. Speaker, I am trying 
to arrange about general debate being closed. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Ihave stated the time that we wanted. 
Now, what will the gentleman concede to us? Ido not see how 
we can get along on this side with much less than that. Mr. 
RICHARDSON, the minority leader, wants an hour or an hour and 
a half, and I want to secure it for himifIcan. If you will give 
us two hours that will give him an hour or an hour and a half, 
and I can use the other hour myself. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, if the gentleman from Georgia wants 
an hour and a half for the purpose indicated we will get through 
55 this side in an hour, and that will make two hours and a 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Two hours and a half to this side? 

Mr. CANNON. No; an hour and a half for your side and an 
hour for this side, and I hope we shall not use the whole hour, 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. And if you do not, I can get the other 
half hour? [Laughter.!] 

Mr. C ON. Oh, no; the gentleman from Georgia and the 
gentleman from Tennessee, like all the rest of us, want to get on 
as rapidly-as we can. 

Mr. L GSTON. Very well; we will take an hour and a 
half on this side. 

Mr. CANNON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that general debate close in two hours and a half, one hour and 
a half to be controlled by the gentleman from Georgia and one 
hour for this side. 

The SPEAKER. Not to exceed two hours and a half. The 
gt oe from Illinois asks unanimous consent that general de- 

te shall not exceed two hours and a half, one hour and a half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Georgia and the other 
hour by the gentleman from Ilinois. Is there objection? [After 

a pause. | e Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, 

e motion of Mr. CANNON was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union (with Mr. SHERMAN in the 
chair) for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 15108) ing appro- 


priations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the 


year ending June 30, 1902, and for prior years, and for other 


pu S. 

Mr. CANN ON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I now yield thirty minutes to 
the gentleman from California. 

8 . Mr. Chairman, I believe this is the first time since 
I have been a member of Congress that I have offered remarks 
not directed entirely to the bill under consideration. And I would 
not at this time seek to offer remarks of this character if the sub- 
ject which I propose to discuss had not been substantially a living 
question before Congress for many years, and in my own State a 
nestion that has apparently become paramount to all others in 
the political field. 

I shall discuss, Mr. Chairman, without passion, and without 
intended malice toward anyone, but with the object of present- 
ing to the House and to the country a fair statement, as I see it, 
regarding the question of salaries of postal employees. It is a 
question of interest to the great majority of the House, and it 
may be that there are some members of the House, and possibly 
some gentlemen in the country, who do not thoroughly under- 
stand the question which has been discussed, though briefly, for 
a number of years. 

There has been for more than ten years some considerable agi- 
tation biti he increase of salaries of post-office clerks, rail- 
way mail clerks, letter carriers, and fourth-class postmasters; 
that including, I believe, all that have made, at least, combined 
efforts before Congress to increase their salaries, I am one who 
believes that the Government, in common with all who employ 
labor, should pay that labor a good living salary, I believe the 
Government should pay as large a salary as any private individ- 
ual pays, and no more. The Government service is the best serv- 
ice in this country, as it is in all others. Probably, as matter of 
fact, a man who works for the Government, if he is to be paid 
upon the same plane with the rest of the people, should receive a 
less per diem than he would receive from a private individual. 
The reason for that is that the Government is a liberal employer. 
It grants leaves of absence, and its employment is permanent at 
all times. Whether times be dull or times be good, the Govern- 
ment employee’s salary goes on steadily forever. In private vo- 
cations you will see the trend of wages is upward and down- 
ward, as there may be a demand for labor; but with the Goy- 
ernment employee, his salary never goes backward, and is not 
affected by dull times. ‘ 

The measure which I shall particularly discuss is the increase 
of salaries of the letter carriers. I shall discuss it comparatively 
with the wages paid to 105,000 other postal employees and briefly 
and comparatively with the wages earned by skilled mechanics 
throughout the country. 

The average salary of the post-office clerk is about $800 on 
year. Theaverage of the railway mail clerk is about $1,020 
ayear. The average of the letter carrier is about $918 a 
year. service of the letter carrier, based on the examination 
for entry and by the De ient, is held to be the lowest branch 
of the postal service. Yet I think I can show to the House that 
letter carriers receive a greater amount of money in net dollars 
than any other branch ot ee employees as a class. 

I said the railway mail clerk received an average salary of 
about $1,020 and the letter carrier $918; but it must be borne in 
mind that the railway mail clerk is compelled, by reason of his 
vocation and his absence from home, to expend at least $100 a 
457. for his meals and his sleeping apartments while away from 

is domicile. According to the statement of men who are proba- 
bly more familiar with the subject than I am, the amount is $150 
ayear. As I said before, the average salary of the post-office 
clerk is about $800. 

Now, the particular agitation is for the increase of the salary 
of letter carriers to $1,200 a year. What I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to is this as a fundamental proposition: If the 
letter carriers are worth $1,200 a year, a post-office clerk is worth 
$1,400 a year, and a railway mail clerk is worth $1,600 a year. 
From that standpoint I propose to discuss this question. I do 
not believe there is a man familiar with the postal service who 
will gainsay that fundamental statement. 

The salaries of the railway mail clerks are fixed by Congress 
substantially at every session within a certain maximum. The 
salary of the post-office clerk is fixed within a certain statutory 
maximum at every session of Congress. The letter carriers, how- 
ever, are an a class of people, privileged beyond all other 
Government employees of the United States in this respect, that 
the letter carriers’ advances by law irrespective of the 
merits of the man, 
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When I offered that suggestion to the president of the Letter 
Carriers’ Association, he said to me, ‘‘ Why, no; you do not have 
to advance the letter carrier from $600 to $800 and from $800 to 
$1,000. You can dismiss him.” Well, yes; we can either dismiss 
him or promote him under the law. 0 

I was at the Post-Office Department the other day and tried to 
secure some estimate of what a bill on this basis in its effect upon 
other oe would cost the country; and I asked a gentle- 
man in the office of the Second Assistant Postmaster-General 
who has something to do with the Railway Mail Service to“ give 
me an estimate of how much it would cost the country if the 
railway mail clerks receiving, as now, $800 when appointed should 
be advanced at the end of one year to $1,000 and at the end of 
another year to $1,200 and at the end of another year to $1,400.” 
Why,“ he said, you do not intend to enact any such legislation 
as that, do you:?“ Well,” said I, that is not what I came here 
for. I simply want the figures as to how much it would cost.“ 
“ Why,” said he, legislation of that character would destroy the 
Railway Mail Service, because the only hope of any service is in 
holding out hope of promotion to the officer by reason of his in- 
dividual efficiency.” 

Mr. Wm. ALDEN SMITH rose. 

The Does the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Loup] Boras 

Mr. 


UD. I do not like to do so, for I have only half an hour; 
but I yield. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. Does not the gentleman from 
California think that in his presentation of this question at the 

resent time he is taking a rather unfair advantage of those who 
avor the bill for increasing the salaries of the letter carriers? 

Mr. LOUD. I do not think so, because I am going to present 
to this House a few fundamental facts which any man can ac- 
quaint himself with. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. But to which we have no oppor- 
tunity to reply. 

Mr. LOUD. Oh, I think you have. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. If we had your bill or the report 
of your committee before us, the case would be different. 

Mr. LOUD. Ithink the gentleman or meg ag else can aoe 
to my remarks. He can haye my time on the Philippine bill if 
he wants to reply and thinks he can do so. 

Now, I say again, Mr. Chairman, that the system of promotion 
of the letter carrier is absolutely wrong in principle or it is abso- 
lutely right in principle; and if right in principle, then these 
105,000 other men should be put upon exactly the same plane as 
the 15,000. That is the Tol paon I propose to take. I submit 
thatifit yh to be the wisdom of Congress to promote post-office 
employees by law rather than by efficiency, then it is only justice 
that the 105,000 employees should be put upon exactly the same 
plane as the 15,000. I do not, however, favor legislation of that 
character, because I do not believe that a man should receive pro- 
motion in this or any other service unless he can show his effi- 
ciency year by year. As the gentleman up in the Post-Office 
Department said to me, If legislation of that character were put 
upon the statute books, it would totally destroy the efficiency of 
the Railway Mail Service.” Well, itcan not destroy the efficiency 
of ae letter-carrier service, because we have always had that 
system. 

I know gentlemen say that letter carriers’ work is all the same. 
I say there are very few men created either mentally or physically 
exactly alike. Under existing law, a manseeking the position of 
letter carrier takes an examination very simple in character—much 
more simple than the examination for post-office clerk, much 
more simple than the examination for railway mail clerk—so sim- 
pea examination that it is just above the examination for la- 

r. Thecarrier is appointed at $600 a year; at the end of a 

Fenr he gets $800; at the end of another year he gets $1,000. It 

oes not make any difference whether he is a most efficient car- 
rier or whether he be a most ordinary carrier. 

Now, let us see whether the work is all alike or not. From 15 
to 20 per cent of the letter carriers are collectors. All they do is 
to opon a letter box, take the mail out, put it into a sack, take it 
to the post-office, and dump it out upon a table; and from - 
sonal experience I know that men who are unfitted for carriers, 
by reason of some conditions, haying been tested as carriers and 
found unfitted to perform that work, are put on as collectors. I 
know that some men who have physical infirmities, and the men 
who are old in the service and can not possibly carry a route, are 
made collectors. Now, what that legislation proposes to do is to 
pay every one of these men in a city over 75,000 inhabitants $1,200 
a year so long as they may live. That will take in this 20 per cent 
of the force, mind you. Now, you can do it if you want to, but 
Ido not intend that Congress or the country shall do this, if I 
can preyent it, until they do it with their eyes wide open. 


Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH rose. 

Mr.LOUD. Mr. Chairman, I would rather not be interrupted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. LOUD. If I had the time, you know I would like to yield. 
Let us see what this will cost to put these men allon the same 
basis. The question of cost, of course, is so insignificant that it 
is hardly worthy of consideration by a great legislative pody; yet 
if the carriers shall be increased to 81.200 per annum, then in or- 
der to put the rest of the postal service upon the same basis it 
will involve an annual expenditure, according to the figures of 
the Post-Office Department, of about $10,000,000 a year—which I 
firmly believe is two or three millions of dollars less thanit would 
fear Tecate they have all figured conservatively in giving the 
figures to me thus adding to the salary roll of the P ce 
Department more than $10,000,000 a year. 

h, I know some people here say, You do not have to do this; 
you will not have to increase the of the ffice clerks; 
ou will not have to increase the salary of the railway mail clerks. .- 
But Congress ought to do such an act of justice. Simply be- 
cause the pressure is greater behind the letter carriers’ ill 
than behind any other is no reason wey Congress should single 
them out, because, as I say—and I make the statement without fear 
of successful contradiction—they receive an average of more 
net dollars per annum than the 105,000 other postal emplo ‘ 
Well, now, some think thay can make politics out of that. ey 
are trying to do it in my State; 2 very hard. I believe every 
Republican club that has met in my State up to the present time 
has not alone advocated but substantially demanded that I press 
to early the letter carriers’ salary bill as a political propo- 
sition. t I say that it is not a political proposition to take 
15,000 of the best paid men in the postal service and increase 
their salaries and leave 105,000 others outside. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentle- 
man from California will not suggest that that is the inspiration 
of this bill. There are men here who consider it on its merits, 
even though he does not. A 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE rose. 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Chairman, I have the reputation of stating 
what I want to [laughter], and I will say to the gentlemen, Mr. 
Chairman, that the chairman of the Appropriation Committee 
yielded a half hour to me, and I will not have time in that half 
hour to answer questions. 

5 — CHAIR . The gentleman prefers not to be inter- 
ru 8 

r. LOUD. I hope the gentlemen understand that I court in- 


terruption if I have the time. I think I understand the question 
quite as well as either the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wm. 
ALDEN SMITH] or the gentleman from the great city of New York 


[Mr. GoLDFOGLE]. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask a question 
about it; that is all. 

Mr. LOUD. The tleman knows that questions take up 
time. I pro to take up some of the questions that haye been 
urged on of the letter carriers as to why they should re- 
ceive greater compensation at our hands than anybody else. It 
has been urged that they have to serve four and five years as a sub- 
stitute. Itis false. It never had foundation in fact. Here, ac- 
cording to the Post-Office Department, I find the average term of 
a carrier serving as a substitute is one year and seven months, 
given here by cities. 

POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
OFFICE OF GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
FREE-DELIVERY SYSTEM, DIVISION or Crry DELIVERY, 

Washington, March 22, 1902. 
Hon. E. F. LOUD, 


House of Representatives, 

Stn: In response to your request of the 15th instant, I have the honor to 
transmit herewith a statement showing the average — service of sub- 
stitute carriers for the last ten years in the twenty largest cities in the 
United States. 

Very respectfully, 


J. M. MASTEN, 
Acting First Assistant Postmaster-General. 


Average length of service of substitute carriers, for the last ten years, at the 
twenty largest cities in the Un ted States, x 


Yrs. Mo. Yrs. Mo. 
— 2 | Pittsburg, Pa 1 6 
9 | New Orleans, La <s A 

1 9 Detroit, Mich 1 4 

T- S Milwaukee, Wis, 1 10 

1 9 W n, D. 1 8 

2 9 Newark N. J. x 2 

1 3 Jersey City, N. J. 1 f 

1 2 Lo K 1 10 

2 4| Minneapolis 2 0 

1 9 Providence, 1 10 


General average, 19 months, or 1 year and 7 months, 
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A statement was made before the Post-Office Committee not 
long ago that they had to work every Sunday. It is false. It 
never had foundation in fact. They do work Sundays, and I will 
print this table in my remarks to show that they averageon Sundays 
about one hour and twelve minutes—in some places a little less 
and in some a little more; but they work either every third Sun- 
day three or four hours or every fourth Sunday, and in no city of 
the United States are carriers e or compelled, according 
to the authority of the Pı ce Department, to work every 
Sunday, but, the same as post-office clerks, every third or fo 
Sunday they go down and take a short shift at work. 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
First ASSISTANT PostTMASTER-GENERAL, 
OFFICE OF GENERAL SUPT. FREE-DELIVERY SYSTEM, 
DIVISION oF Crry DELIVERY, 
Washington, June 4, 1902. 

Hon. E. F. LOUD, 

* Chairman Committee on the Post-Office and Post- Roads, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to the number of hours carriers are re- 
t 


quired to work on Sunday, I have the honor to submit the following: 
Number of free-delivery offices in operation „ 922 
Number at which no Sunday service whatever is required 78 


9 — — 27 vite hand 2 estimated that 2o 8 at 5 — a 
offices, emplo ee es, average one hour and twenty-two minu: 
per carrier each” Sunday. At the second-class or smaller offices, employing 

o es, the average is one hour and forty-eight minutes per carrier 
— — the average throughout the service being one hour and thirty- 

o minutes. 

For your further information I make the following statement relative to 
the service in New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago: 

In New York 575 carriers are employed each Sunday for three hours and 
twenty-five minutes each. Averaging this among the 1,429 carriers employed 
in that city we find the average for the entire force to be one hour and 
twelve minutes per carrier. 

In Philadelphia 25 per cent of the delivery carriers are employed eve 
Sunday, so that each carrier is required to report for duty every fou: 
Sunday and is on duty for three hours. 

ee per cent of the collectors are on duty for six hours and thir 
minutes each Sunday, so that the collectors practically work one Sunday an 
have two Sundays off, while the carriers work one Sunday and have three 
Sundays off. 

This would make the average for the entire force fifty-eight minutes per 
carrier each Sunday. 

In Chicago the carriers are worked as follows: 

Seven hundred and sixty-eight carriers, two hours and thirty-five minutes 


were Sunday. 
2 3 and ninety-six carriers, three hours and ten minutes every 
unday. 
Four carriers, one hour and forty-five minutes N Sunday. 
Two collectors, one hour and three minutes every Sunday. 
Two hundred and one collectors, three hours and thirty minutes every 
second Sunday. 


Twenty-four collectors, four hours every third Sunday. 

an ‘our collectors, hours and y minutes every fourth Sun- 
y. 
Ten collectors, four hours and thirty minutes every fifth Sunday. 


u 
H k collectors, two hours and thirty minutes every seventh Sun- 

y. 

Ten carriers do no work. x 

A careful computation shows that the average for the entire force at Chi- 
cago is one hour and twelye minutes per carrier each Sunday. 


Very respectfull 
a 5 R. J. WYNNE, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, 


Now, it has been urged that the poor carrier is subjected to the 
blasts of winter and the heatof summer. Butletussee. I have 
had compiled here the length of time that our carrier friends are 
subjected to the blasts of winter and the heat of summer, and I 
will insert them in 5 remarks, which will show that the aver- 
age time spent out in the blasts of winter and the heat of summer 
is an average of five hours and fifty-one minutes a day, divided 
up into three and one-third trips. Part of this time the car- 
rier is in houses and stores, too; but the whole time, from 
the time that he leaves the office until he gets back to the 
office, on the average, can not exceed one hour and forty min- 
utes. Think of it, yoe gentlemen from Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin—subjected to the blasts of winter for an hour and forty 
minutes at a time! 

POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
First ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 


i OFFICE OF GENERAL SUPT. FREE-DELIVERY SYSTEM, 
DIVISION OF Crry DELIVERY, 


Washington, March 18, 1902. . 


Hon. E. F. Loup, - $ 
House of Representatives. 

Sin: Referring to your favor of the 15th instant, asking for certain in- 
formation relative to the twenty largest cities of country, I have the 
honor to inclose herewith statement showing the average time spent by 
regular letter carriers on their trips, the average number of trips made per 
carrier, and the office time of the carriers. 

It will require considerable time to compile the information regarding 
substitute carriers, as the computation must be made from the office records. 
The statement is being prepared, and will be completed and forwarded to 
you 75 soon as Lore 

ery respec * 
iyi z . M. JOHNSON, 


W. 
7 First Assistant Fostmaster- General. 


erage 
Average number | Average 
time on | of trips | office 
trips. 


Name of office. 


* 
Minneapolis Bian 5 
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EELEE EEA TAT EE 


go ce 


AV 
2 About 


5 hours 51 minutes. 
hours. 


This table also shows the average time worked by the letter 


3 Average, 2 hours 3 minutes 


carrier. In no city does he work the full eight hours, because it 
is impossible. If letter carriers happen to be caught in the office 
after the eight hours expire, oh, they have had lots of mercy on 
us! They have received four or five or six million dollars for 
overtime, time that never was worked in many instances, and I 
know whereof I , but simply time spent in the office and 
other places. And because of that custom, when the gentleman 
from Buffalo, Mr. Bissell, was Postmaster-General, he ordered 
the poor letter carriers outdoors in the cold blasts of winter, for 
which he was criticised by the press of the country. Why did he 
do it? Because they claimed time while they were toasting their 
feet against the stove, and the only way he could prevent this 
accumulation of overtime was by comeing them to leave the 
office. It is unfortunate that they should be put out in the cold, 
but if they had to charge the Government for warming their feet, 
the efficient Postmaster-General thought it was wise that they 
should go to some other stove where they could not charge the 
time up against the Government. 

Now, I shall insert in my remarks here some tables regarding 
the income of others than postal employees. I shall insert this 
table here which has been inserted in tariff speeches, giving the 
scale beginning in 1840 and running up to 1899, taking 1860 as the 
base at 100 per cent, and while the claim is that the trend of wages 
has been upward, I say that in dollars the scale of wages has never 
yet reached the scale of 1873, the year of the demonetization of 


silver. I do not know what relation there is between the two 
but the per cent of had run up then to 167.1. In 1899 it 
was 162. Of course I know people will say that they were paid 


in greenbacks, but they were paid in dollars current at that time. 

TABLE E.—Relative wages in the United States from 1840 to 1899, as compared 
with wages in 1860. 

[The relative wages for the period from 1862 to 1878, inclusive, are based on 


wages as paid iu currency—not in gold.] 
Relative Relative 
Year, wages. Year. wages. 


BBARSRERSSSRSSRRESSRRLSSSZEARA 


WAM AAD ROIS ODDARA 
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Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. The purchasing power of the dol- | sume that the average wage in the State of Pennsylvania is as 


lar is larger now. great as it isin any State in the United States. 
Mr. LOUD. Oh yes; the purchasing power of the dollar is Mr. GOLDFOGLE. That takes in the miners, does it not? 
greater than it was in 1873. Mr. LOUD. Well, we will see who it takes in. I will assume, 
Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. That is what we contend. however, that the architectural and cast and wrought iron men 


Mr. LOUD. Of course you contend that, and he is now paid | are not included in with miners. It includes 354 trades. Now, 

justas many dollars as he was then, with a greater purchasing | the highest income of any trade was the car-spring manufactur- 

- power. The Government employee is no exception to the rule. | ers, who, in the year 1900, had an average income of $783.54, 

e goes on. I will insert in my remarks here some tables pre- | Architectural and cast and wrought iron workers in 1900 were paid 

by the Commissioner of Labor, showing the income for dif- | $545. In 1892 they were paid $600. Yousee, this income fluctu- 

erent trades in the State of Pennsylvania. It was the only State, | ates by years. Some trades have gone up and some have gone 
he said, in which they could furnish me with tables. Iwill as- down, but the letter carrier, as I said before, goes on forever. 


Average yearly earnings of employees in 4h industries and 354 establishments in Pennsylvania for the years 1892 to 1900, inclusive. 
[From the Annual Report of the Secretary of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania, 1900, Part III, Industrial Statistics, p. 89.] 


Character of industry. 1893. 1897. 1898. 1899, 1900. 
Architectural cast and wrought iron work $600. 01 $581.70 $500.19 $547.05 $553.71 $550. 44 $537.42 $553. 34 $545.01 
E eS a a ee Seer 419.41 393. 67 319.23 304. 61 810.13 863. 29 868.12 464.53 472.34 
AO TEPE :. ... EES 437.69 425.80 405. 31 464. 82 897.08 436. 94 440.26 419. 29 567.92 
CAR COURS ood orca nao S EE E NS E EE A 545.00 493. 64 386.96 502. 94 446.90 457.32 449.43 496.13 505. 06 
Car springs.. 675, 36 558. 81 459. 85 631. 36 661.14 553. 15 679.73 729. 46 738. 54 
r š 520. 83 540. 00 527.28 671.43 480.00 480.00 480.00 532. 63 501. 60 
89 381.24 208. 45 855.30 874.48 341.41 360, 88 356, 23 373.58 884.69 
Cars and car wheels 583.11 502. 39 456. 65 531.01 479.81 501. 87 535.49 653.78 560. 44 
Chenille goods = 411.21 377. 983 876.55 887.14 364.13 373. 04 356.20 421.29 402.55 
Cotton and woolen goods 346.10 810.00 290.19 306. 62 286.72 309.48 815.53 323. 06 324.05 
Cotton goods —— 384. 50 306. 30 317.75 332.19 273.27 299. 84 B23. 42 351.08 340.78 
Cotton yarns 826. 53 306, 36 262.90 B05. 46 288. 52 305.92 307.31 829. 70 340.82 
Engines and boile: 536. 72 510. 03 528. 49 533. 66 488.16 458. 24 508. 87 516.72 526. 82 
Hardware 388. 04 376. 59 337.79 871.63 346.14 353. 98 339. 70 B91. 42 332. 98 
1 261.85 249. 64 219.16 259. 50 233.41 256.76 251.37 252. 76 269. 36 
Hosiery and $31. 61 805, 32 319. 67 285. 81 232.27 276.78 284.76 812.85 292. 02 
Iron and stee 633. 81 579.19 524. 31 520. 32 528. 67 493. 68 521. 56 574,18 556. 52 
Iron forgin 650. 21 506. 95 503. 31 524.08 518. 62 527. 67 547.51 557, 84 717.50 
Iron foundries and machine wor 553. 64 495.14 504. 53 512. 41 495, 45 504.03 526. 84 537.35 562. 36 
CC 289. £4 262. 53 254. 93 274.82 234. 38 245.16 252. 23 287. 28 249. 69 
Locomotives and engines = 598. c0 560. 70 477.72 558.79 528. 21 537.76 576.74 594.65 603, 22 
Matisa ble P00 CER app coon cacuak esas ctaseowason 516. 61 463.11 442.44 505. 42 465.11 484,25 420. 62 521. 83 544.08 
Metals and metallic goods. a 482, 84 455, 02 450. 35 487.02 495. 51 470. 41. 473.88 495. 36 514. 25 
) 389. £0 316.07 320. 31 23 344.51 871.72 339,05 378. 27 401.49 
Mixed textiles.. 851.81 308. 40 287. 86 308. 295.37 292.18 298, 23 315.05 308. 02 
Nails and spikes 429.19 897. 94 834. 21 350. 18 278.79 346. 52 264.96 839.06 850, 86 
Nuts and bolts 387.17 339. 24 872,95 408.13 398. 48 347. 384. 69 545.22 434.21 
z 338. 16 B12. 24 285. 10 349.61 407.87 420.02 425,41 444.19 422.75 
Enn 477.92 446.14 382. 00 483. 65 422.61 419. 03 447.63 498. 24 455.97 
Pipes and tubes 430.78 395. 98 406. 38 444.34 421.15 473.40 477.41 483. 52 493. 83 
Plate and bar 515.53 493. 68 401.71 381. 86 460. 36 460.50 458,30 513. 21 432.55 
Rolling mills, general produ 562.91 547.02 482. 65 501.65 513.00 458.30 497.96 605. 72 626. 82 
Rubber and shoes 438. 25 415. 68 366.16 378. 65 338. 66 276.37 349. 43 851.75 348. 27 
BA WR COR6 LOO A o 8. oo coast ociecaeepensesadacsnnness 533. 68 527.72 444.05 538. 62 498. 88 465.15 499.74 614. 40 530. 97 
Shipb n 550. 80 556. 49 574.32 567.91 552. 52 555. 68 490, 73 528. 09 499. 26 
k. 247. 90 227. 45 250. 43 234. 54 254. 58 237. 23 244. 27 252. 49 239. 41 
5 504.87 494. 49 459. 41 483.78 456.55 474.71 478. 66 517.24 598. 47 
Stoves, ranges, heaters, etc 507. 34 496. 33 425.06 448.09 431.80 448.97 454.30 487.28 504.71 
Ta and table covers -...........-.. 420.53 812. 98 4000. 53 882, 64 389. 07 410,37 390.10 384. 80 417.92 
W. W glass, bottles, and table goods 462.70 368. 66 430. 73 354. 95 891.06 452.19 453. 33 456.02 430. 97 
Woolen goods 850. 51 810.19 286. 00 3813.49 304. 88 830. 175 334. 65 B44, 42 362, 87 
283, 03 291.53 249. 61 262. 38 306. 83 260.71 305. 26 B07. 40 808. 39 
B62. 87 851.18 844. 35 2. 10 340. 08 420. 51 418.78 405.76 418. 50 
297. 58 299. 20 279. 20 277.22 236, 21 276.54 245. 88 285. 88 295. 95 


— B ir vͤI— —t—-H iC rr. — — aa S 
Mr. MANN. Who compiled those statistics? 1 Of course the railway mail clerks work longer shifts—twelve, 
Mr. LOUD. They were compiled by the Commissioner of | fourteen, sixteen, and eighteen hours—but they get the conse- 

Labor, Mr. Rib 5 whose letter accompanies the table. uent lay-offs. The average time put in by the railway mail 
Mr. TAWNEY. Can the gentleman state how the salaries of | clerk is a little less than eight hours, the same as it is by the 

letter carriers compare with the salaries of railway postal | carrier. 

clerks? 7 Now I quote from a report made as to Kansas. The trade re- 
Mr. LOUD. I stated at the opening of my remarks that the | ports, however, are very meager. Ihave not picked these out 

letter carrier makes to-day more net dollars than the railway | to suit myself; I have only taken such as the Commissioner of 

main TAWNEY. What is the relative time employed? tore ee os of dicen 5 e 

T. 8 is the relative e employ: report o e wages of different w. rners, by occupations, in 
Mr. LOUD. Oh, well, I do not think there is much difference. the State of Kana: i 3 


Statistics of wage-earners, State of Kansas, by occupation groups, 1900. 


Average yearly in- 
come m all 
sources. 


Average yearly Average yearl: Days unemplo 
wages. Beingo du = 


un 
cost of ring year. 


Occupation groups. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. Mr. CANNON. I yield fifteen minutes additional to the gen- 
Mr. LOUD. The gentleman from ois said he would yield | tleman from California. 
me more time if I desired it. Mr. LOUD. I told the gentleman I would try to get through 
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in half an hour, if I could. I should like to have more time, so 
that gentlemen could ask me any questions they desired. 


I find, according to this Kansas report, that the yearly income 
of railway trainmen in the State of , who are the highest 
paid men in this country engaged in any mechanical trade, and 
this includes engineers, conductors, firemen, and brakemen— 
their average annual income is $980.08. 

With the railroad trainmen the same rule is applicable as that 
to the railway mail clerk. He is absent from home and his ex- 
penses, necessarily additional, are the same as the railway mail 
clerk, which will run from $100 to $150 a year. So that the car- 
rier makes more net money than the railway trainmen of the 
country. In that table is also included other railway Empore 
whose salaries average $641.27; in the building trade, $520.64. I 
will also incorporate that in my remarks. 

Mr. GILBERT. What document is that? 

Mr. LOUD. This is a report from the commissioner of labor 
x Kansas. It is included in “ Bulletin, Department of Labor, 

o. 88.” 

I will also file with my remarks the income of the substitute 
carrier, compiled here from 20 cities. We could not get all of the 
cities, but I assume the 20 cities are a fair average. e average 
amount is $390 a year during his term as substitute, which is 
es $82 or $33 a month from the very time that they begin 
work. 7 

Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
First ASSISTANT PostTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Orrick OF GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
FREE-DELIVERY SYSTEM, DIVISION OF Orry DELIVERY, 
: Washington, March 26, 1902. 
Hon. E. F. Loup, House of Representatives. 


SIR: Ref 3 oan to gonr favor of the 15th instant as 
tion relative to ree-delivery service in the twenty la cities of the 
country, I have the honor to submit herewith a statement wing the aver- 
see ergs compensation to substitute carriers for carrier service performed 

y them. 


for informa- 


k, N.Y New Orleans, Laa . 00 
New Yor N. * ay Ge 1 bya 
Washington D.C 300.00 
m, 
Newark, N. J 420.00 
Jersey City, A 360. 00 
Louisville, K 406.00 
ESSE Minneapolis, Minn . . 278.90 
Providence, R. I 384.70 
9 300. 00+- 
trull 
Very respectfully, M 8 


J. M. 
Acting First Assistant Postmaster-General. 


Now, I would like to know in what vocation a young man 
would enter in any commercial house that he would get $32 or $33 
the first month or the first year. I have been interested in sev- 
eral boys in my life,and have helped to put them into large com- 
mercial houses, where they may be fitted for combat with life, 
and I find that they get about $20 a month in my nije waan 
they go in as boys. Of course there are some men who e 
carriers after they are 34 years of age and have families, and 
maintain that it is a very small amount tọ receive. But let me 
ask why do they become carriers? Because life has practically 
been a failure with them in contact with the rest of our people 


up to that time. i 
Mr. GOLDFOGLE. When they get very old and infirm, too, 
they get no pension. l 
r. LOUD. That is true; but our friends, the letter carriers, 


have been here with a bill for pension. They withdrew that bill 
for pension of 60 to 75 per cent of full salary, and now only urge 
a bill to increase the ries up to $1,200. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. There is no such proposition as 
that now. 

Mr. LOUD. There is no such proposition as that now, but I 
will add that, as chairman of that committee for a number of 
years, what I am saying to the House is in the best of faith to 
you, and I think the House ought to be informed. They con- 
cluded that they would withdraw the pension bill until they got 
$1,200 a year, and I think no one will contradict or will deny t 
that is their intent; and, that after they shall have pushed through 
Congress a bill to pay them $1,200 a year compulsory, whether 
they be good, bad, or indifferent, whether they carry in the best 
district in a city or are collectors, then they will come to you 
for pensions. And then gentlemen talk about all carriers being 
alike. Why, many times in my city a carrier has come to me 
and said, My district is so hard, that I can not carry it. I can 
not do that work.” 

Many times I have gone to the superintendent and told him 
that, and he replied, “I will detail carrier Smith’ for a week;”’ 
and when he has done that for a week he has said, It is 
the easiest thing I have had.” Now, do you ask me if carriers 
are alike? I say no. If you ever talk about carrier legislation, 


should not contemplate paying them all the same salary. 
think they ought to be advanced, if advanced at all, a hun- 
dred a year on efficiency, and not by law. 

Now, I must h on. Ican not attempt to suggest to this 
House further what it oughttodo. If the House s up this 
legislation, it it must do that, let it do an act of justice to all 
the postal employees, and if you are going to do that, it will in- 
crease the salary roll from ten to twelve or fifteen million dollars 
a year. 

ow, then, one more thought about letter carriers and I am 
done. I want to make this broad statement: While the carriers 
have used every means in their power to secure the passage of 
this bill, many means which I have no right or desire to criticise, 
I say that they have come to Congress with unclean hands, and 
in a court of equity would have no standing, neither can they 
have before this legislative . I haye never had any doubt 
but that Congress would do what its judgment dictated ulti- 
mately. The Letter Carriers’ Association in 1899 levied an assess- 
ment on its members of $10 a head, which assessment would have 
returned from $120,000 to $150,000. For what purpose? I donot 
think anybody questions but that that assessment was levied. 

Mr. WM. EN SMITH. I have heard it denied. 

Mr. LOUD. I will put in my remarks the proof, or I would not 
have made the statement. I want to say, in justice to the car- 
riers, that they protested, or that a majority of the branches pro- 
tested. The matter went before the Scranton convention and 
was referred to the branches, and a majority of the branches pro- 
tested against the assessment, and yet the assessment was made. 
In many instances it was paid, and while an offer to return the 
money was made, some of them, at least, I am informed, have re- 
uee to accept the return of that money and it lies subject to 
order. 

In this connection I want the Clerk to read a of James 
Arkison, of Fall River, Mass. Let us see if there is any doubt as 
to whether the assessment was ever levied, and let us see some of 
the instruments with which they have worked, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


[Speech of James Arkison, Fall River, Mass., chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers, September, 1899. } 


son 
all the money. Let me sa: 
feie Pot or — A else that xpenses. One man has got 
to take the burden, and I am the man who takesit. And whatever you do, 
if 7 — will stand by the man you elect, the officers and the legislative com- 
mittee, if any men of this country are brought in to help to do your wee 
the expense will be charged to the chairman of the legislative commi 5 
there will be no other person. 

If at this convention every man voted that I should disclose the names of 
the men who have assisted us in legislation, I would not do it for the whole 
convention. The expense of the committee for the year has been $4,650, and 
that is less than it has been for the last seven or eight years, 

— hd + * * * 


This slanderin, 


* 

of the national officers has Ee to stop, or somebody will 
be brought up with a very short turn. There isa limit to it. Istand ready 
to face any branch in the country, the officials of the departments, the Su- 
preme Court, or injunctions: but when you trust ony work to me and the 
convention votes for it, I carry it out under the direction of the officers; 
and if they say carry it out in secret, all the men in this country can not get 
me to say an g. They can kick me out. That is all they can do. 


Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. Does this gentleman belong to 
the Letter Carriers’ Association now? : 

Mr. LOUD. I will admit that he is not now a member of the 
legislative committee of the Letter Carriers’ Association. I do 
not know whether he is a carrier or not. And yet Mr. Parsons 
and this gentleman were continued in office in 1899 after that 
exposé. ey were reelected, I believe, again in 1900, and in 1901, 
when it was 3 vered that this legislation had not been accom- 
prihod, Mr. Parsons was thrown to the rear, and a new deal was 

ad, and, in my opinion, lack of success more than anything else 
was the cause of his downfall. Yet let me state that their per 
capita tax was increased to $2 a man. This legislative fund at 
yas time was abolished, and all of the money went into one 


Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. Right at that point I think it is 
due to state, if the gentleman knows, whether the same methods 
that he condemns and everybody of sense condemns are applied 
to-day in S yor, shape, or form. I do not understand that 
ba are, and if they are not, give them credit for it. 

r. LOUD. These are very difficult subjects to deal with. I 
will not make a statement one way or the other. The gentleman 
13 Michigan does not deny any longer that this assessment was 

evied? 
Gs WM. ALDEN SMITH. No; but I never heard of it 
ore. 

Mr. LOUD. Now, I hold in my hand the protest of Branch No. 
24, of Los Angeles, and they deserve credit for it. By the way, 
some one borrowed the one I had. I thought I put it in a safe 
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place, and I got this one by sending some distance for it. They 
say: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, BRANCH No. 24, 
Los Angeles, Cal., June 7, 1899. 
To all branches and members of the National Association of Letter Carriers of 
the United States, greeting: 

In accordance with a series of resolutions passed by Branch No. 24, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., at the last regular 5 5 held June 3, a committee 
Was appointed, whose names are appended hereto, who were instructed to 
draft an address to all other branches, setting forth the action of this branch 
in reference to the recent assessment of $10 per capita levied on the mem- 
pase by the president of the association and the executive 


* * * * * * * 


This assessment, if paid, will a te between $120,000 and $150,000, and 
on and after September 1 next would be at the absolute call and disposal of 
the executive board, none of whom are under bonds for the safe custody and 
proper di tion of so large a fund. As we have no legitimate and proper 
use for so large a sum of money, it would obviously be unwise and e to 
invite extravagance, corruption, and 3 lacing such a sum at the 
absolute disposal of an irr msible board of offic: the more so as the na- 
tional convention will meet in Scranton, Pa.,a few days after the assessment 
becomes due and payable and at the disposal of the executive board. This 
convention, it rey safely be assumed, are much more competent to decide as 
to advisability of the accumulation of so la a sum than the president and 
5 board, whose services as officers of the association may terminate 
at tha e. 

This branch has reason to believe that the proceeds of sop capita as- 
sessment are intended to be used 5 and illegally in influencing Con- 
gressional legislation in our favor. he address given here by the vice- 
president confirms us in this opinion. His address was an argument in favor 
of using any methods to effect our Chop ee! that bribery and corruption were 
universal, and that the use of money liberally was absolutely essential to the 
securing of legislation in our behalf; that such men as— 

I will not mention the names of these people, because they are 
now living— 
were successful men, their erst not affected unfavorably by their pecul- 
iar methods of doing politics.” 

We can readily believe that those born and brought up in an atmosphere 
of political rottenness and corruption such as obtains in New York City and 
San Francisco should take that view of it. 


s 0 * s * e: + * 
It is already known through an Associated Press ap gy that the Chicago 
uence of the president of the Letter Carriers’ 


carriers, under the potent i 
Association, haye “enthusiastically " v 
used in effecting l tion to increase their 
in the hands of the dof trustees who are to “engineer the scheme,” as 
the press dispatch expressed it. 

This is a very interesting document. 

Mr. PEARRE. May I ask the gentleman whether he lives at 
San Francisco? [Laughter.] : 

Mr. LOUD. Oh, yes; that is my home, and the gentleman 
knew it. I will make this statement, however, which I did not 
care to make, that the president of the Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion did say to me that if this bill is reported from your com- 
mittee I will enter into an agreement that it shall not be consid- 
ered at this session of Congress.“ Now, as to whether they are 
using these things politically for themselves or not I will leave 
the gentleman to determine, They elect this fall a president for 


two years. 
Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. They are not the only people who 
postpone important legislation. . 

Mr. LOUD. Now, then, in conclusion, let me say again that 
the letter carriers, as a class, receive more net dollars per year 
than either railway mail clerks, post-office clerks, third or fourth 
class tmasters, or any class of skilled mechanics. Railway 
mail clerks’ salaries were reduced in 1885, the trend of salaries of 
8 clerks being also downward from 1885 to 1897. The 

ost-Office Department recommended that some action be taken 
looking to an increase of their salaries, and Congress has re- 
syno year by year, but they have not yet reached the scale of 

e letter carriers, who have never yet received a favorable rec- 
ommendation from the Department for an increase. 

The salaries of all third and fourth class postmasters were re- 
duced 33} per cent in 1885, when postage was reduced from 
3 to 2 cents, and no action has yet been taken looking to an in- 
crease. 

I will not attempt to say whether Congress should increase all 
along the line the salaries of Government employees who are 
now annually receiving 25 per cent more than men in like or simi- 
lar positions in civil life, but I have no hesitation in saying that 
if action is taken it should be along the whole line, an action that 
will put all post-office employees upon the same plane, consider- 
ing, of course, the character and grade of work performed by 
each, 

I can not too strongly condemn a a 8 77 of compulsory promo- 
tions under authority of statute, such as the letter carriers now 
have, as tending to destroy the efficiency of the postal service. 
Hope is the guiding star of civilization. Take from man the hope 
of doing better by his own personal effort and you remove civiliza- 
tion, advancement, and happiness, E 8 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I yield one hour to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 


to raise $200,000 as a fund to be 
es, be 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, nearly seven 
long months have come and gone into the silent past since the 
present Congress assembled. Now, as we near the close of the 
session it is eminently proper that some one should review its 
acts of omission and commission and present to the country a 
kind of balance sheet of its doings. I regret that someone better 
qualified than myself has not undertaken to make this account- 


ing. 

At the outset I desire to say that it isa source of atulation 
at this time to all Democrats, and should be to the whole country, 
that the Democratic party is now more united, and there is more 
harmony in its ranks, not only in Congress, but throughout the 
Union, than at any time within the past eight years. Whil e this 
is true, there is more of discord and a greater want of harmony 
in the dominant party in Congress and out of Congress than has 
existed in that organization for a long period. 

It must be borne in mind that the Republican party is now, 
and has been for nearly six years, in the absolute and supreme 
control of the Government in all its branches and departments. 
That is to say, it has had the President and the complete control 
of both branches of Congress since early in 1897. The power 
given to a political party by the people of this Republic when, by 
an affirmative vote, they place it into the full control of the affairs 
of the country is very vast, almost beyond realization. This vote 
of power carries with it immense duties and 5 To 
obtain it platforms are adopted and pledges solemnly and pub- 
licly given by the political parties to the electors who make and 
eel a administrations. z 

It is therefore never out of place to call upon the party in power 
for an accounting as to the mode and manner of its execution of 
the high trust with which it stands solemnly charged. I 
in the remarks I am now to submit to make some inquiry into 
the trusteeship of the dominant party for the past six years, and 
to call upon it for an accounting as to its administration of gov- 
ernment. 

Iadmit that I do not make the investigation as a member of 
the party or the trust now in charge of the government or even 
as a political friend and ally of the dominant party, but it is bet- 
ter, probably, for the investigation that I am not in partnership 
with them. A proper investigation can not well be made by a 
member of that party. Reforms are not usually brought about 
when conducted withi S ponura organization, and I am here to 
insist that reforms, radical and far-reaching in their nature and 
effect, are imperatively demanded. 

The in 16 was intrusted by the people at the election 
in 1896 with full governmental control upon express promises 
given by the party prior to the election. ey can not complain 
if they are asked to be held toa strict fulfillment of those pl 
and if it be shown that they have been derelict in keeping and 
observing them that they should receive the condemnation which 
their infidelity to them merits. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding or mistake as 
to the issue to be joined by myself as against the party in power, 
I charge at the outset that its record during the past six years is 
spotted all over with the indelible leprosy of faithlessness to its 
p es made to a confiding constituency. It has inexcusably 

ailed in some instances to do what it promised and pledged itself 
to do if given power, and it has done things it should not have 
done and for which it should be discredited and voted out of 
power by the American people. I will endeavor to enumerate 
some of its violated platform and other pledges solemnly made in 
order to obtain the reins of government, but for want of time will 
not be able to refer to all of them. 

For some reason we are now, to-day, confronted by a peculiar 
and novel condition of affairs in Congress in respect to the un- 
fulfilled promises of the party of reasonable trade concessions to 
Cuba. ese concessions they have bound themselyes to give 
that island. Because of discord in the ranks of this party, and a 
rebellion on the part of certain of its members in this body and 
in another body not voice to mention against its trained 
leaders, these promises and pledges are unredeemed, and the 
urgent recommendations of the President and the entire Admin- 
istration to redeem them are disregarded and set at naught. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman state when and by whom 
those pledges were made? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes; I will. As I stated, 
the President has, first in his annual message and then in a 
special message within the last few days, reminded the party 
and the country of those pledges. 

Inspired by patriotic motives, this side of the House went to the 
relief of the dominant party and assisted in passing through this 
body the measure to give trade concessions to Cuba, but we did 
not do this until there was placed upon it a proper amendment 
repealing the differential duty on sugar. This amendmentinjuri- 
ously affects the sugar trust, and for this, or some other reason, 
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deponent sayeth not what, the Republican party refuses to pass 
the measure and keep its promises and maintain good faith 
toward Cuba. 


In 1896 the party pledged itself to save the country if possible 
from the gold standard, and reiterated assurances and pledges it 
had given in its national platforms of 1884, 1888, and 1892 that 
the party was in favor of bimetallism. It promised with an 
3 unparalleled that if intrusted by the people with power 
it would promote international bimetallism. It totally and in- 
gloriously violated this promise, and instead thereof proceeded to 
enact 5 committing the country to the single gold 


standard. 

They parsed what they called the gold-standard act March 14, 
1900, and whether this policy was right or wrong, wise or unwise, 
I amnotnow inquiring; I am only saying it was a palpable viola- 
tion of ante-election pledges. To enact that legislation after ob- 


taining power upon the strength of pledges and promises in direct 
opposition to that policy was a base violation of the trust com- 
mitted to their hands and was the building 


3 of an 
enduring monument to its own perfidy and ai ess. The 
ge of that currency act was in flagrant violation of all their 
ormer professions and ante-election pledges, and no election 
frauds or stuffing of ballot boxes in P elphia or elsewhere in 
all this land is of grosser immorality and more truly deserves the 
just condemnation of a betrayed people. 

In its platform of 1900, when again asking for power and place, 
it pledged itself to the principles of the gold standard, which it 
declared it had set up and established in the act of March, 1900, 
and yet when the battle was on and the conflict was raging be- 
tween the two great parties that same year, it declared through 
its chosen chief financial officer and mouthpiece, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and many other lesser lights, that the gold-standard 
act was not safely on the statute books, and that unless he, or 
someone like unto himself, was kept in his office by a Republican 
President, that that standard was insecure, and that its blessings 
might not be enjoyed and made perpetual. 

Although they had arrogantly boasted in their platform and 
on the hustings that the parity of all our money and the sta- 
bility of our currency on a gold basis had been secured,” this 
Secretary of the Treasury and other leaders of his party brazenly 
announced to the voters and the country that the parity of all 
the money had not been assured, and that the stability of all the 
iar a on the gold basis could be destroyed by a Presidential 
order. 

If this latter statement was true, the real financial situation had 
hardly been changed or modified by the currency act of March, 
1900, and thus this boasted act of Congress was proclaimed by the 

rty itself to be a hollow mockery, and must have been 
either to deceive the country or it was evidence of the lack of 
ability of the party to enact intelligent legislation. They are left 
to take either horn of the dilemma. The argument e by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and other leaders of their party again 
beguiled the sovereign people, and a further lease of political 
power was given the dominant : 

The scarecrow of some Presidential order overturning the gold- 
standard act was held up on every stump throughout the cam- 
paign, and fervid appeals were made to capitalists, and indeed to 
all classes, to once more give the dominant party power that this 
defect, or alleged defect, discovered by the astute Secretary of 
the Treasury, in the currency act might be corrected and the 
country saved from irretrievable misfortune and disaster. 

It was, therefore, most natural to expect that when the oppor- 
tunity was again given to the dominant party to cure the al- 
leged defect in the law and an opportunity be given to place the 
stability of the gold standard beyond the power of destruction by 
Executive or Presidential orders, that no time would be lost by 
them in the enactment of such legislation. They promised that 
if power be continued in their hands, that the gold standard and 
the parity of all our money Muha be conclusively established. 

Yet when the Congress, Republican in both branches, assembled 
in December, 1900, just subsequent to the election of that year, 
although their promise and pledge to cure the defects in the law 
mentioned were fresh in their minds and in the minds of the 
American people, they permitted that session of Congress to 
close without any effort to amend the currency law. And so 
again, this session of Congress convened on the first Monday of 
December last, and although we are now near its close, not one 
line of remedial or alleged remedial legislation of the currency 
act of 1900 has been enacted. If any such remedial or amend- 
atory act has been considered by the dominant party, or even in- 
troduced into Congress, it has been permitted to sleep unnoticed 
by the powers that be. 

The conclusion is therefore inevitable that the ged discredits 
their t financial oracle, the late Secretary of the Treasury, 
and gives no weight to his alarming 3 of disaster to the 
business interests of the country in the event of defeat to that 


organization. In consideration of these facts and the light of 
history, may we not charge that when the party, through its Sec- 
retary of the , sounded the alarm I have mentioned, and 
assumed to rally the people around the financial saviors of the 
country, his party was simply building another monument, not 
this time one of perfidy, but one of its twin sister, h: risy. 

Not having witnessed since the last election any effort to enact 
legislation to place the gor standard and the parity and stability 
of all our money beyond the power of Executive disturbance, we 
may safely assume that in the next campaign we will not be told 
that there is any danger to be apprehended or injury to come 
to the country or its business interests from this source, no mat- 
ter what may be the result of the election. But I will here dis- 
miss this subject. 

If I were called upon to name the agency or factor in American 
affairs at this time most dangerous to our institutions and threat- 
ening to their permanency, I would name the trusts. This may 
seem on casual thought to be an exaggerated statement, but I 
verily believe itis true. Some idea of the itude and extent 
of the trust business in our country may be from a recent 
statement made by James J. Hill, in an address to the IIlinois 
Manufacturers’ Association. In this address he said that the 
capitalization of 183 American corporations, commonly called 
trusts, is, in round numbers, 85,000, 000,000. 

I have in my possession a printed list of these combinations 
which shows that there are more than 290 of them in this coun- 
try. I believe this list is reliable, and it further shows that the 
capitalization of these corporations amounts to over $10,000,000,000. 
If we accept the more conservative of these two statements—that 
is, that the capitalization of the trusts amounts to $5,000,000,000— 
it is difficult for one to realize what is meant by the statement. 
It means that the capitalization of these concerns exceeds the 
total stock of money of the United States by $2,000,000,000, of 
Great Britain by nearly $3,000,000,000, and of Germany by about 
$4,000,000,000. 

In other words, the total stock or capitalization of these 188 
concerns, accepting Mr. Hill’s statement, is more than the entire 
stock of money of the United States, Great Britain, and Germany 
combined. It is almost impossible to overstate or exaggerate the 
immense and almost limitless power they can exert in the forum 
of politics, in the marts of trade, andin social life. It should be 
borne in mind, too, that they constitute a new element in our 
trade and business operations and experience. 

That they are a factor to be fi , and one that imperatively 
demands the strong hand of the Federal Government for control 
can not be denied, but must be apparent to all persons. If one 
doubted this, that doubt could be removed when he is reminded 
that one of these trusts has the power, and only recently exer- 
cised it, of extorting more than $1,000,000 in a single month from 
the consumers of one article of food over and above what would 
ordinarily have been taken from them, and that of prime neces- 
sity to them, in one city of our country. 

is was done in Philadelphia, as was freely charged in the 
newspapers of that city, by an arbitrary raising of the price of 
beef, and when the state and condition of the meat market did 
not justify or warrant such increase in price. This is only a sin- 
gle specimen of what they can do, and are doing all the time and 
everywhere throughouttheland. Other instances might be given, 


but time will not permit. A striking illustration of their marvel- 
ous influence and power will be found by consulting the price 
lists of to-day. 


It will be seen from these lists that scores. and hundreds of 
articles, the products of highly protected manufactures in this 
country, manipulated and controlled by the trust, are made and 
transported to foreign countries, all freights, duties, and other 
expenses paid there, where they are sold daily in the foreign 
market at prices considerably lower than those demanded and 
received from our home consumers in our home markets. I am 
not here demanding that these organizations shall be totally sup- 
pressed and destroyed by Congressional legislation. It may come 
to that later in our history. At present there comes up from 
every village and hamlet of this broad land an irrepressible cry 
for their government and control. 

Congress alone can answer this cry and afford the desired re- 
lief. And why should they not be subjected to the domination 
and control of the Government? If they are not curbed and re- 
strained in their oppressive and heartless commercial greed they 
will in time absorb all the wealth of the country and defy the 
power of the Government itself. They do not hesitate even now 
to make the boast that the life of the public man will be promptly 
taken by them if he has the temerity to attack them or to raise 
his voice against them. It can not be successfully denied that 
bot Mt potent in politics. 

I have already said they were of recent origin. This is true, as 
they were never heard of in our fair and happy land until it was 
afflicted with the highest protective tariff law ever known in any 
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land or among any people. That this tariff is their mother we 
have the sworn testimony of many of their chief beneficiaries. 
These trust magnates, under oath, freely admit the parentage 
of the high protective tariff, and confess that without its be- 
nignant nursing and coddling they could not exist and would 
rapidly perish. 
said a moment ago that they were almost all-powerful in pol- 
itics, and it is charged that they dominate and control the party 
in power. The strong arm of the Federal Government alone can 
govern them and stay their progress and stop their intolerable 
and prevent their cruel supremacy in all our markets. Will 
the Government stretch forth its restraining hand and do these 
things? What is the Government? At present it isa Republican 
President, with a Senate and House of Representatives with a 
large Republican majority in each body. 

e power, and the power alone to save, is with the President 
and the Congress. The appeal for relief is made by a suffering 
people; but that appeal goes unheeded and is treated not alone 
with sordid silence but with contemptuous and devilish disdain. 
When the conditions have become unbearable and fervid appeals 
crowd thick and fast upon that forcm, which alone can afford 
relief, a deaf ear is turned and the comforting answer is made 
that we should let well enough alone.“ 

Let me ask, to whom is it well enough? Surely not to those 
in one city from whom $1,000,000 is extorted without cause 
for beef in a single month. The party in power has hereto- 
fore recognized, and do now recognize, the evils of which we 
complain. In its national platforms it solemnly declared against 
trusts, It sought and obtained power upon an express promise 
to give relief to the country from their rapacity and unholy greed. 
I BS e here thatit has been recreant to that promise and pledge. 
That there may be no answer made to this grave charge here ex- 
pressed, that I am mistaken or that I misrepresent that party, I 
will quote the declaration made by it in its national convention 
two years age. I quote literally from their last platform the fol- 
lowing words: 

We condemn all conspiracies and combinations intended to restrict busi- 
ness, to create monopoli to limit production, or to control prices, and 
favor such legislation as will effectively restrain and prevent all such abuses, 
protect and promote competition, and secure the rights of producers, labor- 
ers, and all who are engaged in industries and commerce. 

The language is, ‘‘ We condemn all conspiracies and combina- 
tions intended to restrict business. This is a plain and simple 
declaration, but we have no evidence that it was made in sin- 
cerity. What they condemn in the words just quoted is exactly 
what these trusts do every day, and for which complaint is made. 
Who can remedy the complaint? The party alone which so 
severely condemns it in words. 

If their condemnation was sincere why have they not legislated, 
and why do they not now legislate, to put a stop to these con- 
spiracies and combinations intended to restrict and which do so 
effectively restrict business. The Republican party alone can 
apply the remedy, and although that party has m in the su- 

reme and absolute control of all the branches of the Government 
or more than five years they have not within that time passed a 
line of legislation to put a stop to the great evil complained of. 

No friend or apologist of the trust will geny that they create 
monopolies, limit productions, and control prices. If for these 
things they are ey, the Republican party and by the 
whole people, I again ask, y is the remedy not applied? The 
same platform declared that the Republican party “‘ favored such 
legislation as would effectually restrain and prevent all such 
abuses.” I again ask if this declaration was true? Was it not 
simply an ante-election declaration, made alone for the purpose of 
obtaining votes, and with no intention of enacting restraining 
legislation? 

Again, that platform declared that the Republican fa- 
vored such legislation as would protect and promote competition 
and secure the rights of producers, laborers, and all who are en- 
gaged in industry and commerce.“ Beautiful words and beau- 
tiful sentiment. But instead of being real and full of meaning, 
they can only be interpreted in the light of experience, as a tin- 
kling cymbal and as sounding brass. 

at has the Republican party ever done to remedy the trust 
evil. The reply comes glibly from some partisan of that party 
that in 1890 it placed on the statute books the Sherman antitrust 
law. Is that law sufficient? Why, under that statute these com- 
binations have grown up like mushrooms in a dark cellar. That 
law has not put out of existence the trusts which had then been 
formed, nor has it prevented their enormous growth and increase 
innumbers. It is glaringly defective in its provisions, and should 
long since have been properly amended. 

That act, however, pods for criminal prosecution of those 
engaged in these unlawful combinations. How many people 
have been indicted or punished under that law in the twelve years 
of its existence? How many trusts have been put out of exist- 


ence by its operations? If it is defective, why has it not been 
amended and made effectual? Not a line has been added to this 
act of 1890 by the dominant party, though, as stated, it has been 


for a long time in the supreme control of the Government, and 
one which period these concerns have enormously multi- 
plied. 
Seeing that they had nothing to fear from Congress, and that 
no real efforts to stop the robbery of the trusts were being made, 
they have gone along in the broad open daylight with their ne- 
farious work until nearly. all the business of the peuple has been 
organized into monopolies and combinations, and the prices of 
commodities haye been fictitiously forced upward to the con- 
sumers to the point of ruin, and billions of fictitious capitaliza- 
tion or wate stock in mighty companies have been enabled 
thereby to realize splendid dividends wrung from a 1 peo- 
ne for the necessary articles that enter into their daily cost of 
iving. 

I have referred to the abnormal condition in the meat market, 
brought about by the machinations of the trusts, and the exorbi- 
tant price to which they lifted the pibe of beef a few months ao 
The claim was falsely set up by the trusts as a justification for 
this outrage thatit was due to the scarcity of cattle.” To show 
conclusively that this was untrue and that there was no founda- 
tion for the defense they were falsely making, I call attention to 
the real facts as to the exports of meat products from this coun- 
try at the very time they were making the claim that there was a 
scarcity of cattle here. 

e ury export tables recently issued show that for the 
3 of March, 1902, the United States exported meat as fol- 
ows: 


8,739,357 


This table shows that nearly $9,000,000 worth of American 
meats were sent abroad in the month of March, so that it appears 
that during this month, according to the contention of the beef 
trust, there was such a scarcity of cattle that it became necessary 
to advance the prices of meat to prices that were prohibitory to 
thousands and tens of thousands of families, and yet it could 
easily ship out of this country this enormous quantity of meat. 

The facts show that the trust shipped this meat to Great 
Britain and other countries and sold it in their retail markets, 
and at prices considerably below the prices demanded from home 
consumers. The price list shows that on April 30 last American 
beef was selling in London at 14 cents a pound, which was 10 
cents lower than the New York price for the same class of beef 
at that date, and yet Con enacts no remedial legislation. 

The result of the conspiracy to exact tribute from the people 
upon the beef they were compelled to buy, as shown by the market 
reports, has been a large falling off in its consumption. The con- 
sumers of beef have been compelled to resort to substitutes there- 
for, but the relief obtained in this way was only temporary, for 
forthwith the substitutes were cornered and their prices at once 
raised to exorbitant figures. Some persons resorted to poultry 
and eggs, but by a well-organized monopoly the retailers who 
dealt in chickens were forced to pay for them as high as 50 cents 


pee pomni 

e fresh eggs which formerly filled the market places now find 
their way into refrigerator cars and cold-storage depots until con- 
sumers are forced to pay the trusts and monopolies higher prices 
for their daily soppy of stale poultry and eggs than ever before 
in our history. onopolies like those which were granted by the 
Crown in France and in England three centuries ago, and which 
were finally consumed in the heat of popular rage and indigna- 
tion, are now self-existent in this free country, and they virtually 
divide every man’s beefsteak with him by cutting down the 
amount of it which he can buy for a dollar. 

Conspiracies to raise the prices of the necessaries of life have 
been crimes at the common law in England for more than two 
hundred years. It is to be doubted if any Euro monarch 
could long maintain his seat on his throne if he allowed a grasp- 
ing and heartless 1 like the beef trust to put his people 
on an allowance of fi as our own people are on an allowance 


to-day. 

If the people continue to submit to the existing state of things 
by continuing the trusts in power in this Government, and fail 
to make a change in their servants at the ballot box, it would 
prove that they deserve their fate, and that they ought to be 
compelled to endure the evils of these combinations. Itis abso- 
lutely sure that no remedy against the evils of monopoly will be 


furnished by the monopolists. Itis also true that no forms of 
law can be placed on the statute book which will restrain trusts 
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so long as the execution of these laws is left in the hands of the 
trusts. 
If we would remedy these bad conditions the appeal for relief 


must be made, not to the trusts and monopolies, nor to any po- 
litical party which they can control. The appeal will lie and 
must be made to the masses of the people who, in their every-day 
lives, feel the heavy hand of the fe: upon their means of sub- 
sistence. It must be made to those who realize that the rise in 
the price of meat, cruelly made by the trusts, is theft from the 
pa man’s dinner plate at home and from his dinner pail when 
is at work. 

The efficient and natural remedies for the unbearable evils com- 
plained of are of e easy application. There are two 
remedies for such evils. The one is through the tariff law and 
the other through governmental control. It is not necessary to 
resort to absolute free trade. Nor is it necessary to demand 
or require a total destruction of corporations. In very many in- 
stances corporations are necessary and beneficial agencies of ac- 
tivity, and serve to develop industrial exercise and many busin 
interests. But being the creatures of the sovereign— is, the 
artificial created by law—the sovereign, the creator, may 
impose the conditions of their existence and place due and proper 


limits upon their operations. It is not their total destruction or 
prohibition that is demanded, but their control and government, 
so that, while being protected and fostered by the Government, 


neither it nor the people shall be injuriously affected by them. 

In 1890, now twelve years ago, it was discovered that the power 
of the trusts was becoming so great that there should be some 
restraint placed upon them by 5 and as a result the act 
known as the Sherman antitrust law’’ was passed. I have al- 
ready referred to this act. It has failed in its purpose. e 
necessity for its amendment is appara and admitted, and yet 
it has not been amended by the Republican party. The subject 
was considered, and amendments to that law making it effectual 
were considered in the last Congress, which, as stated, was Re- 
publican in both branches, when the defects in the Sherman Act 
were fully pointed out and made clear. 

The amendments curing the defects and the omissions in that 
act were then conclusively shown. No one contended that the 
Sherman Act was sufficient to accomplish the end desired, and no 
one controverted the fact that the bill then before Congress 
amending that act, and which was fully considered by the House, 
if enacted into law, would give relief to the people from the 


wicked o on of these trusts. 
The moc and farce of the consideration of the bill for relief 
was throngh with, and although the people were unani- 


mously in favor of its enactment and their representatives nearly 
so, it was Pot to sleep by the dominant who controlled the 
Congress. Its passage was defeated by the ir sea in 
the meantime ‘‘ combinations and conspiracies intended to restrict 
business have multiplied in number like the locusts of Egypt. 
The end of this session of Congress, blican in both branches, 
is in sight, and yet no measure of relief has been passed or even 
considered. 

Eyen the efforts put forth by the 2 in power in the last 
Congress to pass a repressive measure not been repeated dur- 
ing this Congress, and it is now too late. Our friends on the 
other side appear to be paralyzed by their fear of the trust er 
and influence. They cry out in their dismay and ask, Is not the 
President and the Attorney-General endeavoring tb restrain the 
trusts by an action in the courts? 

This is true, but at the same time ey dl know and admit that 
the present law under which the President is proceeding is not 
strong enough, and that the relief desired can not come to the 
people through the one action against the one beef trust. Con- 
gress, as I have repeatedly stated, must enact other legislation, but 
action is not taken. While the masses are crying for relief, the 
dominant party is overcome with spay: ey are overtaken 
with a kind of legislative lethargy, and they are content to 
make the effort to substitute a dose of Executive strenuosity for 
Congressional ennui. 

In other words, they seem to hope that Presidential persever- 
ance will atone for their absence of legislative energy and activity. 
Measures to control and govern trusts are pending now in the 
committees of this House, which if reported by the majority, com- 
posed of Lee po ary in every committee, and taken up and 
passed would afford speedy relief,if supplemented by the second 
remedy I would suggest—namely, the reforming, revising, and 
reduction of the rates of duty prescribed in the present tariff laws, 


One of the measures of relief to which I refer is a bill introduced 
by myself into this Congress amendatory of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. This bill is almost identical in its provision to that 
passed by the House Sarine ee last Congress, and which the Re- 
publican majority in that 
although they 
is H. R. 14947, and is entitled “A bi 


mgress refused to enact in the law, 
permitted it to be passed by the House. This bill 
FFF 


act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies,’ approved July 2, 1880.” 

As I have already stated, it was believed when this bill was 
pending before this body, in the last Congress, that if passed it 
would give relief to the country from the grinding exactions of 
the trust. We have tendered it again to the majority in this 
House, and earnestly ask for its consideration and eat their 
hands, To the enactment of this or a measure similar in its pro- 
vision every member on this side of the Chamber stands solemnly 
committed. We will to-day, and at any hour, give unanimous 
consent for its passage. Enact this measure into law, and make 
some reasonable and fair reduction of the rates of duty prescribed 
in the present tariff law, and I confidently believe no intelligent 
man would contend that a most effectual check, if not the total 
suppression of trusts and monopolies, would speedily follow. Be- 
gona all peradventure their power to do evil would be greatly re- 

uced, 

The claim is made, however, that the tariff must only be re- 
formed by its friends.. Do they not control all the branches of 
the Government? Their utter failure to reform it shows that the 
reformation can not be left altogether to its friends. One might 
as well expect the wolf and the fox to reform themselves and 
give up their passion for the lamb and the fowl and become re- 
spectable and well-behaved denizens of the farm and . 
yard as to expect the ravenous and greedy beneficiaries of hi 
protection to voluntarily surrender any portion of their benefits 
under the law, or to assist in any reformation of protective rates 
that reduced their profits. 

But I repeat what I stated a little while ago, that it is not neces- 
sary to resort to absolute free trade or even toa radical or far- 
reaching reduction of tariff rates. Time and again during this 
session of Congress the opportunity has been given the majority 
party in this House to enact moderate measures that would haye 
afforded immense relief to the country Another one of these re- 
lief measures which I had the honor to introduce into this House 
and which could have been considered on any day of the session 
that the majority might name is a measure to which I will now 
call attention. 

Even now unanimous consent would be cheerfully given by this 
side of the House for its consideration. [Applause.| When the 
opportunity was offered for its consideration in the House, such 
consideration was refused by the Republican majority. The 
measure to which I refer is very simple in its provisions, but that 
it would be effective I believe can not be controverted. That 
measure provided: 

That when it is shown to the satisfaction of the President and Secretary 
of the Treasury that articles and commodities are manufactured and con 
trolled oF oun in the United States & trust or trusts, the importa- 
tion of articles and commodities from foreign countries shall be of 


duty until. in the opinion of the President and Secretary of the Treasury, such 
— , control, or production shall have ceased, 


The proposed measure contained the further provision: 


That when it is shown to the satisfaction of the President and Secretary 
of 3 any article or commodity which is manufactured in the 
United States is sold in a foreign 5 cheaply than the price at 
which the same article or commodity is sold in the United States the rate of 
duty on such article or commodity shall be reduced by the President and 
Secre of the 50 per cent of the present rate, or to such extent 
as to prevent the continuance of such irr ity and injustice, and remove 
the indirect tariff bounty which promotes the same. 


If it be true, as I have already contended and as has been ad- 
mitted by many of the beneficiaries of the trusts, that the high 
protective tariff under which we now live is the mother of trusts, 
then it can not be denied that if the measures I have mentioned, 
brief and simple as they are, were placed upon the statute books 
many of the opportunities that the trusts now avail themselves of 
to oppress the people and to wring from them exorbitant prices 
for the absolute necessaries of life would be largely removed if 
not altogether destroyed. 

I can not undertake to mention at this time all the combinations 
afflicting the body politic, but I do at this point mention one 
which is among the most unjust and oppressive of all of them, 
It is the steel trust. This monopoly has become so obnoxious 
and offensive that even one great leader of the Republicans, Mr. 
BaBCOCR, of Wisconsin, has been constrained by the pressure 
upon him at home to introduce into this House a measure to 
give some relief to the people from its exorbitant and iniquitous 
exactions. r 

And allow me to inquire when that gentleman, forced as he 
was to seek some measure of relief, in what direction did he turn? 
In other words, what relief measure did he propose? Naturall 
enough, and not strange to say, it was a bill to reduce the tari 
on the items of steel andironand the products thereof as set forth 
in the metal schedule of the Dingley tariff law. Allow me further 
to inquire why it is that when a Republican can no longer with- 
stand the pressure upon him by his own people for relief from 
the burdens imposed unnecessarily upon them by these monopolies 
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and trusts that the answer to that demand, if met at all, is met 
by an effort to reduce tariff rates? ate 

It must be because they know that the high protective tariff is 
the cause of the oppression. Their action in all such cases show 
more conclusively than if admitted in a hundred declarations 
that they know t the fountain of their woes is the tariff law. 
When they can not longer persuade or cajole the voter to sit still 
and be bled by the beneficiaries of high eee they seek to 

isfy them by the introduction of relief measures reducing the 
tariff, and they too often pretend that they are earnestly sup- 
porting such measures while they let them slumber and die in the 
pigeon holes of their committee rooms, the morgue of many 
meritorious measures. 

The blican authors of these measures then return to their 
too-confiding constituents and meekly claim that they did all 
they could to obtain relief for them; that they presented the 

roper bills and had them referred to the appropriate committees, 
put that under the rules of the House they could not get them 
considered. They do not tell them that they assisted in i 
the very rules which prevented the consideration of their meas- 
ures and that they made them for the express purpose of prevent- 
the consideration of such measures. They not only make the 
es, but they enforce them against themselves most rigidly, and 
yet they return to their ou constituents and a to them 
to be pacified, and tell them fanciful stories to satisfy them that 
they had done all in their power to pass their relief measures. 

The pressure for some relief from the oppressiveness of the high 
tariff has become great in many portions of the country, and it 
has not infrequently found vent even in the conventions that 
nominate ublican candidates for Congress. Some of these 
conventions have only recently passed resolutions solemly in- 
structing the nominees to support tariff-reform bills. 

And yet, I am sorry to say, after accepting these nominations 
and winning their seats on this floor by a mock support of the 
platforms and resolutions upon which they were nominated, they 
utterly and totally disregard their instructions and ante-election 

ises. And when the opportunity is often given to them to 
Keep and perform their pledges and vote for the measures of relief 
demanded by their e and their platforms, they straight for- 
get what manner of men they are, and either vote y against 
the measures or evade the issue by haying them declared out of 
order when called up my others under the rules of the House. 

To demonstrate clearly that I am not e ing this matter, 
or drawing upon my imagination for facts, I read to the 
House a resolution adopted in a nominating convention held not 
long since: 

Resolved, That we favor a revision of the tariff without unreasonable delay 
which will ste na the free list every article and product controlled 
ony rros — such other articles and prođucts as are beyond the 


I am sure that there are gentlemen on this floor who, on hear- 
ing this resolution read, would promptly say that it came from 
some Democratic convention and that it meant the disturbance 
of business and the utter ruin of the country. It is not out of 
place for me to call attention to the similiarity of this resolution 
to the relief measures I quoted a little while introduced 
into this Congress by myself, and which, I said, if enacted into 
law would greatly benefit the country. 

Can it be true that the placing of such an act on the statute 
books would bring disaster to our business interests. This reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted in a Republican convention in 
the now blican State of Wisconsin. It was the convention 
in the district represented on this floor by Mr. JENKINS, who for 
several years has been an honored member of this House. It was 
further declared in that convention that the country had out- 
grown protection and did not now need high protective rates. 

Th CHAIRMAN The time of the 898 has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I should like to conclude. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON: How much time does the gentleman re- 
quire? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think I could get through 
in twenty or twenty-five minutes. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Ihave only got thirty minutes. 

Several MEMBERS. Let him have the time. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I would like to conclude. 
The nominee ee the nomination on the resolution I have 
read, and we welcome him into the rank of tariff reformers. 
We know and recognize his great ability, and we shall watch 
with much interest the Separ of his talents and ability in behalf 
of tariff reform and uction whenever the opportunity is 
offered, and may we not give expression to the hope and confident 
belief that he will lend us his aid in making an occasion and an 
opportunity for 1 a reform and a 4 

i tleman a distinguish eague who entered the 
ranks of the tariff reformers shortly ahead of him. I allude to 
the chairman of the Republican national Congressional commit- 


tee, Mr. Bascock. On a former day of this session, while engaged 
in debate, it gave me pleasure to quote the instructions given to 
him by nominating conventions in his district. The platform 
made for him by his constituents was very similar to that made 
for his colleague, Mr, JENKINS. 

But the constituents of Mr. Bancock have gone even further, 
and in order that there might be no mistake or misunderstanding 
as to their wishes they instructed him to support a certain specific 
reform measure named by them. It is the measure reforming the 
metal schedule of the Dingly tariff law and reducing the high rates 
on all iron and steel products. 

This measure the gentleman himself had introduced into the 
Honse, and lest he might forget to help it along his confiding con- 
stituents thought it to be him to su it. He in- 
troduced the bill into the last as well as into this Congress, but 
I give away no secret when I announce here and now that the 
records of this House and of the committee to which the measure 
was referred, and of which the gentleman is himself a member, 
utterly fails to show that he has ever been desperate in his efforts 
to have the bill considered either by the committee or by the 
House itself. 

It is not out of place at this late day of the session for the in- 
quiry to be made of him why he has permitted this great relief 
measure to sleep so quietly in the committee files. In behalf of 
the people of his district, for whom I now make the inquiry, let 
me ask why its rest has been so isturbed, and why he has 
shown so much complacency in the contemplation of its death- 
like slumber? It is a fact which has been Bee in the daily 
press throughout the country that every Democratic member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, in season and out of season, has 
demanded its consideration. 

On April 18 last an opportunity was afforded the House to pass 
the measure of the gentleman, when it was offered as an amend- 
ment to a bill then pending, and which was about to be voted 
upon. The tleman from Wisconsin did not then raise his 
voice in of his own offspring, but hoping that I might have 
the encouragement and su of that gentleman in an honest 
effort to pass the measure for which his pes were crying and 
for which they were demanding his efforts, I offered it myself as 


blican 


of the 8 rules of this Re 3 
e 


can mem 
oppressed by 
Dingley law, 


the tariff rates as now fixed by law—but in every 
orts failed because the Repabtican 


is floor through its members, 
for it, it has sought to have considered meas- 
ures that would reform the customs law, and correct some of its 
glaring and gross inequalities, but without avail. And now, 
while we know we can not successfully resist the oe 
of this body, I state here and now that we are not only willing. 

but anxious to take up at once and consider some of the just and 
reasonable relief bills I have mentioned, indeed all of them, and 
we will agree to postpone the day of adjournment until they are 
finally disposed of. 

Let me say, however, the war for tariff reform has reached 
even higher quarters than those already mentioned by me. The 
distinguished Speaker of this House has been directly charged in 
his own State in the public press with“ pursuing an opposition 
and obstruction course in the question of making minor but very 
desirable readjustments of tariff schedules.” 

The pee was forced to meet this charge, and I hold in my” 
hand a letter written by him on February 6 last to Mr. Funk, 
who is an ex-speaker of the house of representatives of Iowa, and 
which letter was published in the papers of that State. In this 
letter he sets forth his views ee tariff legislation and some 
other questions. From this published letter—and having been 
given to the press, it is not out of place to comment upon it ken 
I quote the following words, namely: 


Now, in rd to my position, you have ted the lies sent out by the 
press, which f being manipula in the interest of free trade with Cu 


_ Of course I do not know what there was to justify the Speaker 
in using such strong Democratic language when he made the plain 
charge that lies on him were being sent out by the press, which 
he said was being manipulated in the interest of free trade with 
Cuba, From recent developments it would seem that possibly 
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the Government itself was 5 criminis in this using of the 


press about that time in the interest of the reduction of tariff 

rates to Cuba. These developments assuredly acquit the Demo- 

cratic however, of being guilty of sending out the aforesaid 
lies. But let all that pass. 

It appears that the main charge made against the Speaker of 
this House out in Iowa was that he was opposing and obstruct- 
ing the revision and reduction of the rates of duty in some of 
the tariff schedules. Defending himself from that charge, the 
Speaker, in his letter of reply, used the following language. I 

uote him in full, that there may be no mistake or misrepresenta- 
tion as to his position. He says: 

The third proposition is a revision of the tariff. You may not be aware 
that under the rules of the House we would be able undoubtedly to pass a 
bill that might touch a very few items, putting some on the free list or re- 
ducing, but while under the rules of 8 this might be accomplished, 
the Senate has no such rules, and there it would probably broaden out into a 
general revision of the tariff. That all of us dread and fear the co: uences 
of. For instance, I think that we could safely make a reduction on the steel 
schedule, and a very wise reduction, but there are gentlemen in the Senate 
who say that while they live that can not be done because of the present law 
enabling them to sell, even at a loss, to take possession of the foreign markets, 
and that this is a blessing to the laboring men and extends the commerce 
and power of the United States into the Old World. a 

It is not long since the was reduced, and by its friends. Of course 
conditions are changing year by year, but to say that toreach afew schedules 
like steel and glass, which I would e to see done, we are warranted in 

ming up a general revision of tariff laws, I can not see that it is a wise 

thing to do, and there are very few exceptions in either House of Congress 
to this view. You know how very emphatically the President pronounced 
against it in his message to Con, 

You say that I do not know the feeling and the storm that is brewing. I 
do not understand the situation, probably, you say. 

It may be that there was some statement in the letter of his 
correspondent, Mr. Funk, that proyoked our Speaker to the point 
of losing his equanimity of temper. I do not know what all of the 
contents of Mr. Funk's letter were, but from a sentence in the 
Speaker’s reply one can easily see and understand that there was 
at least one highly significant expression used by Mr. Funk, and 
we may be justified in the conclusion that this was the real prov- 
ocation to the Speaker. He said to his correspondent, “ You say 
that I do not know the feeling and the storm that is brewing; 

that I do not understand the situation, et Oi ete. 

Was it because the Speaker was informed of the unpleasant fact 
that this storm was brewing in the great Northwest and else- 
where throughout the land that he apparently forgot himself and 

ve way to this slight manifestation of temper? It will beseen, 

owever, that in his defense the Speaker confessed that it would 
be wise to revise and reduce some of the schedules of the tariff 
law, and he proceeded to enumerate them. 

This confession having been made most solemnly, why have we 
not in wisdom made the revision? This concession of the Speaker 
that the tariff law should be revised is of the extremest signifi- 
cance and importance. It is exactly the contention made by every 
gentleman on this side of the Chamber. Then, I repeat, why is 
it we can have no revision? This inquiry stands unanswered in 
any satisfactory manner. If any answer at all is vouchsafed and 
any reason given for nonaction on the part of the majority, then 
the country has the right to pass judgment upon the answer and 
the reason GETE and determine whether or not they are satis- 
factory and cient. 

The Speaker gives the reason, and it is not out of place for me 
to examine his reason for a moment. He says that under the 
rules of the House of Representatives we would be able, undoubt- 
edly, to pass a bill that might touch a very few items, putting 
some on the free listor reducing; but while under the rules of the 
House this might be 5 the Senate has no such rule, 
and there it Tonio pannen roaden out into a general revision of 
the tariff. That all of us dread and fear the consequences of.” 

And thus it is apparent that no revision can be entered upon, 
although its wisdom is admitted, for the simple reason that the 
Senate of the United States can not be trusted to make the re- 
vision. If it were not unparliamentary in this presence to utter 
the words and apply them to our coordinate branch of the Con- 
gress, I would say poor old Senate. 

Many sins of omission and commission have been laid at a 
door, but none, perhaps, so grave and so disparaging as to be tol 
from such a source that you can not be trusted to legislate when 
legislation is demanded and when wisdom requires it. The rea- 
son for nonaction having been given from this high source in the 
dominant party, by one who is authorized to speak for its action 
and policy, and by one who by virtue of the exalted position he 
occupies exerts such a commanding influence, it is proper to ask, 
Is that reason sufficient? Will the country be content with it? 

Why can not the Senate be trusted to legislate upon this sub- 
ject? It is well known that that body has a Republican majority 
of about twenty-five members. Is it possible that this Repub- 
lican majority is not to be trusted to legislate upon the tariff? 
They are trusted under the Constitution to n upon all 


uestions coming before Congress. I deny that the reason given 
or the failure to make confessedly wise and judicious reductions 


in ath paler, so urgently demanded throughout the country, is 
sufficient. 

I deny that itis true. I believe that the Senate can be trusted, 
and I do not believe the country will be satisfied with the reason 
assigned. Time will not suffice for me to enumerate and point 
out while on the floor at this time all the broken platform pledges 
and promises of the majority party. I will mention, however, 
with brief comment, only a portion of them, 

In the national platform of 1900 they declared that if given 

wer again they would enact legislation that would enable the 

nited States torecover our former place among the trade-carrying 
fleets of the world. They declared that they recognized the fact 
that we depended upon the foreign shipping for nine-tenths of 
our foreign carrying, and that this inflicted great loss to the in- 
dustry of this country. 

And yet, if we ask what they have done to recover our former 
place in a fared trade to foreign lands, the zony is absolutely 
nothing. t measure do they propose that will have the effect 
to restore this trade? No one can tell, Are they themselves 
agreed in Congress upon any such measure? Bynomeans. When 
the Democratic party controlled the destinies of this country and 
wrote its laws American ships did the carrying trade of the world, 
and her masts and banners whitened every sea and were familiar 
objects at every trade depot on the globe. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Since the policies of the Republican have been in force 
American ships have disappeared from the seas and are almost 
unknown, and the flag, as the signal of a growing and conquer- 
ing commerce, has almost disappeared from the ocean. 
of the flag of trade, and of a broadening and extending commerce, 
we have grown to worship the flag of war, bloodshed, and even 
of criminal aggrandizement. I find also in that platform a decla- 
ration in favor of home rule, and the early admission to state- 
hood of the Territories of Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 
Yet they are still Territories, and they have knocked in vain 
for admission to statehood. 

Again they declared in their platform in favor of an isthmian 
canal, which the Democratic party most earnestly favored. Not- 
withstanding their declaration, the dominant party so controls 
the situation as to prevent, up to this date, the passage of any 
measure providing for such a canal. 

They declared in favor of the creation of a department of com- 
merce and industry, to be in charge of a secretary with a seat in 
the Cabinet. This promise and pledge they have failed to keep 
and make good. 

I shall not discuss the foreign porer of the Republican party 
for want of time. That policy, I say without reservation, has 
been one of unredeemed promises, of violation of all of the tradi- 
tions of our Republic, of the improper, unlawful, and scandalous 
misappropriation and misuse of public moneys, and, upon the 
whole, a permanent increase of our annual appropriation and ex- 
penditures that is wholly inexcusable and unjustifiable. 

The total ng ght reputed for all purposes for the support of the 
Government in all its branches for the year 1898 amounted to: 
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Thus these four years since the Spanish war show an increase— 
not total appropriations—over and above the appropriations of 
1898 of ten hundred and sixty-seven millions of do ; more than 
a billion of dollars of increase! So that if we were to assume that 
without the Spanish-American war the appropriations would 
have been about the same, or a reasonable increase, we show that 
when you take the amount for 1898 there has been an increase in 
the four years of more than a billion of dollars. And we have no 
promise that they will grow less. 

Mr. i n, what have we to show for this immense in- 
crease in public expenditures? I will not undertake myself to 
answer the question, but I shall briefly read to you an answer 
made by a Republican Senator as to the assets we have accumu- 
lated. This is the answer, only slightly changed by me, which 
he gives for what we have obtained by this colossal increase in 
our expenditures of more than a billion dollars in four years: 


We repealed the Declaration of Independence. We changed the Monroe 
doctrine from a doctrine of eternal righteousness and justice, resting on the 
consent of the governed, toa doctrine of brutal selfishness, looking only to 
our own advan We crushed the only republic in Asia. We made war 
on the only n people in the East. e converted a war of glory to 
a war of shame. We vulgarized the American flag. We introduced perfidy 
into the practice of war. We inflicted torture on unarmed men to extort 
confession. We put children to death. We established reconcentrado cam 


We devastated provinces. We baffled the aspirations of a people for liberty. 
So says Senator Hoar, [Prolonged appla ise on the Democratic 
side.] 


Mr. LIVINGSTON, How much time have I remaining, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has six minutes. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I yield that time to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER]. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. . Chairman, I wish to submit a 
few remarks upon the subject of reform in the civil service, and in- 
cidentally I may touch upon some other matters which I think 
proper for the consideration of Congress at this particular junc- 
ture. There are a number of measures in the hands of the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service which, if would 
have a tendency to materially promote the protection of the rights 
of the veterans of the civil war in the public service—bills that I 
believe ought to pass. But so far the majority of that committee 
have not seemed to be disposed to give Congress an opportunity 
to act upon them, although I trust they will before this session 
comes to a close. 

I do not wish to pose as the special champion of civil-service 
reform in this House. I was appointed upon the committee hav- 
ing charge of that especial class of legislation without any solici- 
tation upon my part. I believe that a certain responsibility rests 
upon me, both as a member of the Civil Service Committee and 
of this House, to inform Congress of any infraction of the laws or 
rules which might have a tendency to destroy the discipline of the 
public service in any department of the Government. 

I believe there has been a serious violation of the letter and 
spirit of the laws of the civil service in the summary dismissal 
of Miss Rebecca J. Taylor from the classified service in the War 
Department, and I shall not be deterred in what I shall say be- 
cause the principal actor in this assault upon the integrity of the 
civil service is the Secretary of War, who, in my judgment, as 
the head of a great rtment, should have rded it as the 
very chiefest jewel in his treasury, or because the immediate vic- 
tim of its violation is an example of American womanhood de- 
pendent upon her own labor for her support. : 

I make no pretense of being a civil-service reformer; in fact, I 
have but little use for reformers in general, but I am a believer 
in fair play; that so long as the laws and rules of the civil service 
remain in force and effect they ought to be observed with abso- 
lute impartiality, and that the head of a great department is as 
much subject to the limitations which those laws and rules 

rescribe for him as is the humblest woman in the seg hs of his 

epartment. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Ialso believe 
that no matter how exalted or how lowly the position which we 
hold under the Government, yet we are all its servants; that from 
the highest to the lowest, whether man or woman, we all stand 

ual before the laws and before the rules. 
one of us so high that we are above the control and re 

tion of the law, and I hope no one so lowly as to be beneath its 
protection and support. We are all subject to free and open 
criticism of our actions and policies and the administration of 
our respective duties. The civil-service law was enacted and the 
various rules upon that subject were 1 by different 
Presidents from Mr. Arthur down to . McKinley, because it 
was believed to be in the interests of the public service to protect 
Government employees from unwarranted interference for polit- 
ical advantage or partisan peel gerry and especially to poret 
them in unrestrained freedom of political and religious thought 
and expression. 

All the constructions of the courts, the messages of the Presi- 
dents, and the reports of the Commissioners from time to time 
show this to be the case. In order to make the rights of the em- 
ployees under the civil service absolutely certain and secure 

inst all possibility of doubt or misconstruction, President 
cKinley, in 1896, promulgated section 8 of rule 2, which ex- 
8 declared that before a person could be discharged by a 
epartment chief, the employee was entitled to have the reasons 
and cause for such discharge stated in writing, to have three 
days to reply, and to have the reasons and cause for such dis- 
charge and the reply made a part of the record. 

That rule stands as the law to-day, although on June 4 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt approved a somewhat marvelous modification of 
that rule, but the essential provisions which I have mentioned 
were not repealed in the order of June 4 and still remain in force 
and effect. I believe that under President McKinley’s rule and 
the modifications made in it by the rule approved by President 
Roosevelt, and according to the evidence furnished Dy the War 
Department itself, Miss Taylor was illegally discharged from the 
employment of the Government, What is the history of this 
case? 

On May 27 the Secretary of War directed that Miss Taylor be 
asked if she acknowledged the authorship of an article criticising 
the political policy of the Administration in its conduct of affairs 
in the Philippine Islands, and her attention was invited to section 
8, civil-service rule 2, stating that the provisions of that rule pro 
vided that she should have three days in which to file her answer, 
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but the. provisions of this rule also 8 state that she 
is entitled to a written statement of what the particular charge 
alleged against her consists. 

In answer to this letter, which was referred to her, she replied 
on May 28 that no statement of the capse or reasons had been fur- 
nished in compliance with the plain provisions of section 8 of 
rule 2 and therefore she had not been furnished the conditions 
upon which to base a statement; that when this was done she 
would be glad to avail herself of the privilege of replying to 
the same. On May 29 the President approved a civil-service order 
which attempted to construe that portion of President McKinley's 
order referring to cause or reasons of dismissal and stating that 
nothing in the rule should be construed so as to require an exam- 
ination or any trial or hearing except in the discretion of the offi- 
cer making the removal. 

In fact, this order, which some have thought was issued to con- 
found this woman and to make possible her official decapitation 
without it being subjected to unseemly trial and consideration, 
only makes her poron more tenable, as it expressly construes 
what President McKinley's rule only might be construed by in- 
ference to mean—that political or religious expressions are not 
just reasons for dismissal from the classified civil service. 

Why is this case so important? Because it raises the question 
of just how far one surrenders the right of expression of religious 
or political opinions to the dictation of officers in the Government 
whom podnes accidents may have placed in power. The distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio and chairman of the Republican na- 
tional committee is reported in the public press as stating this 
question with his usual terseness, boldness, and good sense when, 
in commenting upon the reported objection of a member of this 
House to alleged interference of Federal employees in political 
affairs in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, he declared that the ques- 
tion was just how far one surrenders his citizenship when he takes 
employment in the service of the United States. 

t privilege that you and I enjoy is to be denied to them? 
I know it has been charged or insinuated that the President has 
taken especial interest ın this case and attempted to modify the 
rule so far as to deny to this American woman some of the 72 7 — 
or privileges to which she was entitled under President McKin- 
ley’s order, so that the manner of her taking off might be more 
expeditious and more certain, but I can not believe that. I would 
have to change every idea and opinion that I have formed of our 
President if I was to believe it, 

From all I have read of him I have always believed that he 

stood for the honor and dignity of American manhood, and es- 
ially that he was a representative of Western courage and 
estern ideas, I know that he won fame and fortune and the 
Presidency because he enlisted a regiment of Western plainsmen 
and gave to that regiment a name borrowed from the posters of 
a Western showman—“ the Congress of the Rough Riders of the 
World; that he rode into the office of governor of New York as 
a rough rider, and that Western votes and influence nominated 
him for Vice-President at the Philadelphia convention; and I be- 
lieve that he must depend upon Western votes and influence if 
he is nominated for the Presidency in 1904. But Western men 
do not war upon women. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

No man from the country where the real rough riders ride 
would be guilty of changing the rules of a game in order to win 
the place or injure the reputation of a woman struggling to hon- 
estly maintain herself, I do not believe the President had in 
mind the case of Miss Taylor when he approved the rule to 
modify the order of President McKinley. It is repugnant to my 
ideas of American manhood, I believe the President has been 
misinformed in this case, if brought to his attention at all, and 
that when it is brought to him in its true status he will order 
that this woman have justice done her and have every op- 
portunity to defend herself, for 5 very reason that the charge 


against her is criticism of > 
subordinate in the War Department 


I will not believe that an 
whom, if he should do so—I should hope, for the honor of Amer- 
ican manhood and the American Army, that he should remain 
forever nameless—would be guilty of attempting to have issued 
an order that would deny any right to an American woman to 
which she was entitled prior to the issuance of that order and 
while she was standing before a great department of this Gov- 
ernment asking for justice at its hands. 

I have only this much more to say upon this subject: If the 
civil service is to become, as members upon this floor have fre- 
quently charged it with being, a plaything and football for poli- 
ticians for partisan advantage, we ought to have the courage to 
strike the whole thing from the statute books and return to the 
old system of piracy and plunder, and to the doctrine that to the 
victor belongs the spoils, or else do that thing which in my judg- 
ment it is our duty to this Government to do, to enact a law so 
plain in its provisions that he who runs may read, and make it 
what President McKinley intended his order to be, a bulwark and 
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shield for defenseless men and women in the employ of this Gov- 
ernment against political injustice and oppression. aeaa 

But, Mr. Chairman, while commenting upon the di ty tha 
I have experienced in this particular case in obtaining informa- 
tion from the War Department, I will submit some remarks 
upon the tardiness and reluctance with which that Department 
has furnished the legislative branch of this Government infor- 
mation for its guidance upon questions affecting the public wel- 
fare and to which we are justly entitled as representatives of the 
pore. You will remember that at the commencement of this 

ess almost the first bill reported to this House was one to 
‘a tariff rates between the United States and the Philippine 
ands. 

The bill recommended and indorsed by the Administration 
fixed the entire Dingley rate of duty and was so passed by this 
House, but no sooner was the bill than we were informed 
that the War De ent had in its possession a recommendation 
from the Philippine Commission that the rates of duty between 
this country and the aie age cea not to exceed 50 per cent 
of the rates established by the Dingley bill; and this House had 
the humiliation of having that bill go over to the Senate to be there 
reduced in part in compliance with that recommendation and re- 
turned to us, and we swallowed it down with a consequent loss of 
prestige and reputation of the House of Representatives with the 
country. Again, in February last the head of the Army of the 
United States was quoted in the public press as stating t the 
war in the Philippine Islands was being conducted with unusual 
and marked severity andcruelty. Did the War Department give 
Congress and the country any information 5 this subject? No. 

It was constantly quoted as denying that there was any founda- 
tion for these charges, and rumors were flying thick and fast that 
the General of the Army was about to be retired because of cir- 
culating such a report. Again the Senate of the United States 
investigates the subject and brings to light that order issued b 
a general in command of our Army in the island of Samar whic 
has brought the blush of shame to every American that loves the 
flag and the honor and glory of the Army that fights under it— 
that order to make a howling wilderness of that fertile island, 
slay all above 10 years of age—and that order impelled —— 

e CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I ask five minutes more to conclu 


8 
e CHAIRMAN. The House has fixed the limit of debate, 
and all the time that now remains is under the control of the 
gentleman from Illinois. The gentleman from Illinois has thir- 
teen minutes remaining. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may have leave to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. CANNON, Iwill (hou of my thirteen minutes five min- 


utes to the gentleman. ud applause. | 

Mr. SHALLENBERG That order, Mr. Chairman, I re- 
member, when it was published in the newspapers, impelled the 
distin gentleman from the great State of Pennsylvania to 
rise in his seat in this House and denounce in stronger language 
than I can use any who might be responsible for it, and to ex- 
press the wish that the brave man at the other end of the avenue, 
in the White House, should not permit its author to disgrace the 
uniform of his aay for twenty-four hours; but the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania should wish again, as I understand that up 
ee) EN general still wears the colors of his country, [Ap- 
plause. 

Again only a week or so ago this House considered a request 

e War Department asking information as to the ndi- 
tures of Governor-General Wood, an officer of the United States 
Army, acting as governor-general through appointment by the 
executive de ent—a coordinate branch of this government— 
as to his conduct and management of affairs in the island of Cuba 
during our military occupation. To that request the War De- 

ent made answer that this information could serve no good 
purpose, that there was nothing to tell, and that it was only a 
matter of salary, and that every expenditure of the War Depart- 
ment in the island of Cuba was entirely proper, and that we 
would be furnished information in good time. 

Yet, whatis the spectacle presented to the country? In just 
about a week following this answer, again the Senate, through an 
investigating committee, brought to light the astonishing fact 
that the governor-general of Cuba, an appointee of the President of 
the United States, responsible to the War De ent and through 
it to the people, a man who has been highly honored by this coun- 
try and by ess, had taken over $8,000 of money taxed from 
the pockets of the people of Cuba and without their consent had 
placed it ina jackpot along with other thousands furnished by 
the American sugar trust [applause] and put it in the hands 
of a notorious promoter of legislation in this country to help in 
driving through Congress a bill which, in the opinion of a majority 
of the members of this House, was against the best interests of the 


American people, because a majority of them refused to support 

the bill subject tothe 1 for which that money Waa expended, 

and yet they tell us that this is no infringement by a coordinate 

branch of this Government upon the dignity and e of this 

House; that this action is perfectly proper if, in the opinion of the 

8 Department, it is in the best interests of the people of 
uba. 

Great heavens, Mr. Chairman, no wonder the Democrats of 
this House are only able to overthrow Republican leadershi 
about once a week if the Administration is to have, or has had, 
access to all the funds of the island of Cuba in order to promote 
through this House their Cuban legislation; and according to the 
same principles and same practices, so far as we can know, they 
have had all the funds of the insular department of the Philip- 
nae to promote and drive oronga this House their Philippine 

egislation, if in the opinion of the War Department or these 
military governors it is in the interest of the people of Cuba or 
oe ple of the Philippines. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

ere, do the interests of the people of the Uni s 

I ask, do the interests of th le of the United State 

come in upon these questions? If thereis anything that would 
make me believe the hour of imperialism has struck, it would 
be because military sarapa from conquered colonies are to be per- 
mitted to 5 the gold taken from their treasuries to promote 
legislation through the House of Representatives of the United 
States and to have the members of it sit silent and raise no voice 
against it. 8 on the Democratic side.] I have searched 
through the history of our country and can find no instance that 
parallels this in its assault upon the dignity and freedom of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, political prophecies are dangerous, but in my 
judgment the Republican y has dug its political grave in the 
islands of the sea, with the War Department as sexton in chief in 
this dim funereal business. Republicans, the Cuban question has 
already split your party in twain, and before you are through with 
it the Philippine question will blow the ves of your 80 
far apart that after the next 8 election you will not 
be able to even find the pieces. e American people are study- 
ing these questions in a sober mood to-day. 

The great heart of the nation is always right; it always beats 
for liberty and for justice. Sometimes it sleeps, and for a while 
the people may lie supine beneath assaults upon the dignity of 
their representatives, but they only bide their time. For when 
again 3111 shall arise in their majesty and might, let those 
who would despoil the honor and reputation of this fair Repub- 
lic beware, for no power on earth is more resistless, the very 
lightning of heaven no more swift to strike, no more sure in its 
aim, than is the judgment and just condemnation of a t and 
free people when once aro {Loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

Mr.C. ON. Now, Mr. Chairman, in the eight minutes that 
are remaining to me I desire to say that I want to go on with this 
pill. I want to ask the members of the House to stay here until 
I finish it. It is n to finish it to-day, because to-morrow 
the insular bill comes up and runs for something near a week, 
Soe xe time gentlemen will have full opportunity to talk, 
no dou 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say one word before we commence to 
read the bill. I listened with care for almost an hour and a half 
to the remarks of the gentleman from Tennessee, the leader on 
the other side of the House, and after listening to him I am here 
to confess that on this side of the House, and I rather suspect on 
that side of the House, the millennium has not yet come. 
Paver] We are not perfect and we do not claim to be. 

e pull the wagon and we do the work and you find the fault. 
You have been at that now for over a generation and still we 
have pulled W Laughter and applause on Republican side.] 

Mr. RICHAR of Tennessee. I thought we helped you 
pass the great Administration measure through this Congress. 

Mr. CANNON. I think we will pull it for a generation more, 
and still you scold. We can not help it. It does you good, and 
I do not think it hurts us. [Laughter and applause.] 

Great God! Think of it. You had full power under Cleve- 
land. You came in power pamang, from time to time, but then 
you had full power. It isrecent—from 1893 to 1897. Do you not 
wish you could blot out the recollection of the manner in which 
you exercised it? TER hter and arse on the Republican 
side.] And for gall and cheek, with that recent performance, 
now, when we are doing the best we can—not_perfect—meeting 
every obligation, the country prospering, passed through the war 
with honor, passed tarona the war with justice, solving the 
questions that grew out of that war, and solving them with cour- 
age, notwithstanding the criticism and the opposition of gentle- 
men of T party, still you scold. It is the way of the world, 
Go on; I do not think you can fool the people. 

My friend from Nebraska I Mr. SHALLENBERGER] who has just 
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talked, is young and h: 


ful. By and by, when, politically speak- 
ing, he has tarried at 


ericho until his beard has grown, he will 
not be so optimistic. 


Now, in conclusion, let us move on. In a few days let us ad- 
journ this Congress. We have 3 to apologize for. Peace 
and 3 abound with us here and everywhere throughout 
our borders as never before in the history of civilization. Print 

the stump. I will take 
ot drops in November next 
[Laughter and ap- 


your speeches, circulate them, go u 
my chance that when the silent 
you will march up to the same old defeat. 
plause on the Republican side.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The committee informally rose; and Mr. Knapp having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the President 
of the United States was communicated to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. B. F. BARNES, one of his secretaries, who in- 
formed the House of Representatives that the President had 
approved and signed bills of the following titles: 
June 17, 1902: 
H. R. 351. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 


ter; 
— R. 1741. An act granting an increase of pension to Griffith 
vans; 
H. R. 2606. An act granting an increase of pension to Albert H. 
Steifenhofer; e = 


H. R. 3241. An act granting an increase of pension to Hinkley | passed 


G. Knights; 

H. R. 3678. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Washburn; 
1 R. 3733. An act granting an increase of pension to Israel 

er; è 

H. R. 5273. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Van Zant; 

H. R. 5984. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H.. Van Riper; 

H. R. 6030. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
G. De Garis; 

H. R. 7076. An act granting an increase of pension to Leath 
GLB, 7704, An act f Chris- 

R. 7704. act granting an increase of pension to i 

tianna Leach; 

H. R. 8003. An act granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
M. McFarlane; 

H. R. 8924. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Mathews; 

H. R. 11249. An act granting an increase of pension to Katha- 
rine Ranis Paul; 

H. R. 11252. An act granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
M. 8 

H. R. 11812. An act granting an increase of pension to Martin 


Bork. 11831. An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 
H. B. 13217. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
H. R 13308, An act granting an increase of pension to George 

1 K. 13450. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 


unt; 

H. R. 13613. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
G. Howard; 
H. R. 14146. An act granting an increase of pension to John 


Murphy; i 3 > 

H. R. 14184. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
J. Fogg; and 

H. R. 14241. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Dugan. 

On June 18, 1902: 

H. R. 5094. An act for the relief of the persons who sustained 
damage by the explosion of an ammunition chest of Battery F, 
Second United States Artillery, July 16, 1894; and 

H. R. 11657. An act allowing the construction of a dam across 
the St. Lawrence River. 

GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as fol- 
lows: 

To enable the Secretary of State to have the Great Seal of the United 
States recut, $1,250. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. The distinguished gentleman from Mlinoi 
[Mr. Cannon] alluded a minute ago to the fact that the Demo- 
cratic party came into porer in 1893, and trouble in our Treasury 
arose. Iwant to say that we did come into power then, and there 
and then inherited a deficit in the Treasury from a Republican 


O18 | military 


Administration, President Benjamin Harrison’s. Hence the Dem- 
ocrats had to issue bonds under a Democratic Administration and 
used the very bond plates which Charles Foster, Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Harrison, had ordered made and were 
made about ten days before the advent of the Cleveland Admin- 


istration. ewe) 

Mr. C. . Mr. Chairman, I want to say that there has 
been an hour and a half on the other side and less than an hour 
on this side devoted to politics. We have had our say, and I want 
to pass this bill, and I am going to ask the committee to stay with 
me until I do it, and in all kindness and courtesy, from this 
on, I shall make the point of order on any gentleman on either 
side 555 the House that does not discuss the amendment that is 
pending. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Why, Mr. Chairman, I was not 
talking politics.“ I was talking facts, and nothing but facts, 
and yet my distinguished friend from Illinois objects. [Applause 
on Democratic side.] Mr. Chairman, I have said all I desired to 


say. 
The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee will be withdrawn, and the Clerk read. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Capron having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate a 
Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, announced that the Senate h: 
without amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 13150. An act granting a pension to James B. Mahan. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment bill of the following title; in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 13204, An act to provide for refunding taxes paid upon 
legacies and bequests for uses of a religious, charitable, or edu- 
cational character, for the encouragement of art, etc., under the 
act of June 13, 1898. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 8820) granting an increase of pension to Adelaide G. Hatch, 
had asked a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. DEBOR, Mr. 
Burton, and Mr. Gmso as conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the following resolution: 

Resolved by the House of ee (the Senate concurring), That the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of Senate to the sundry civil appro) tion bill (H. R. 
13123) are authorized to consider and recommend the — of 

authorized 


necessary appropriations to carry out the several o . in tho 
“act to the limit of cost of certain uildings, to authorize 


ncrease ublic 
the purchase of sites for public buildings, end for other purposes,” a: 
June 6, 1902. 

The message also announced that the Senate had bill of 
the following title; in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 6178. An act to amend section 4 of an act entitled “An act 
eae for a permanent Census Office, approved March 6, 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 
The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
To pay amounts found due by the accounting officers of the Treasury on 
account of the a riation Miscellaneous expenses, Fish Commission,“ 
for the fiscal year 1800. $28.29. ea 


a CANNON. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


The Clerk read as follows: 
On page 14, after line 7, insert: 


“Patapsco River, light station, Maryland: The Secretary of the Treasury 
— dy authorized to ee 3 intoa 5 tor = 5 of — light 
station e sums authorized e acts gust 18, 
10, 19, relating to said light stations.” * 5 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Territory of Alaska: For salaries of commissioners, at the rate of 
annum, wines terms 0? — extended into the fiscal year 1902, sit . . 


Fog BARTLETT. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend by adding, after the word “dollars,” in line 23, page 15, the follow- 


For reimbursement of Cuban revenues: To enable the Secretary of the 
8 reimburse the revenues of the island of Cuba for the amount ex- 
pesas said island by the Secretary of War from the revenues collected 

y the authorities of the United States during the occupancy of Cuba by the 
forces of the United States, to military governor of said island, in 
excess of of said officer as a brigadier-general in the United States 
Army, the sum of ** 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, with t reluctance and 
with due respect to the gentleman who offers this amendment, 
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I am compelled to make a point of order against the amendment. 
There is no law authorizing it, and it is not germane. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I could not hear, Mr. 8 what the 
gentleman said. Did he raise a point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman raises a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Ishould like to hear the gentleman state 
the point of order. The mere raising of a point of order does not 
ari any suggestion asto the ground on which it has been 


raised. 

Mr. CANNON. I will state the matter again. First, the 
amendment is not germane; second, it is not authorized by any 
law. I might say more, but that is enough. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Lou can say all you desire. I hope you will 
not feel restrained by anything except parliamentary law and de- 
cency. 

Mr. CANNON. That is enough. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I submit that this amend- 
ment is not in violation of any rule of the House, nor does it 
change existing law. I find that in the last general deficiency 
bill, to be found in Statutes at Large, volume 31, page 1015, there 
was inserted just at the end of the appropriations for the Treas- 
ury Department the provision I am about to read—and if it was 
offered as an amendment upon the general deficiency bill and ac- 
cepted as such, then a similar amendment ought to be in order 
now upon this bill, which is a general deficiency bill. 

Reimbursement of Cuban revenues: To enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to reimburse the revenues of Cuba for the amount expended in said is- 
land in furnishing information to the Secretary of War, as directed by him. 


relating to receipts and expenditures in said island heretofore paid from sai 
revenues, $15,786.91. 


Further, Mr. Chairman, I beg to say that upon the sundry civil 
bill at the last session of Congress there was put an amendment 
authorizing the payment to the Cuban treasury out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States of the amount that Rathbone, Neely, 
and Reeves, the office officials appointed by the United States 
in Cuba, had stolen from the Cuban treasury, but the amendment 
was lost in conference. I have looked that matter up. 

So that this House has on at least one occasion, the occasion I 
have recited, when the general deficiency bill was under consid- 
eration during the last session of the Fifty-sixth Congress, and 
also upon the sundry civil bill in March, 1901, inserted in the one 
case a provision which was enacted into law similar to that 
which I now offer to this bill, and in another case adopted a 
similar provision which failed in conference. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that we are here making sundry ap- 
propriations to meet deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
service of the Government, and this proposition of mine is in line 
with one which the House thought proper to put upon the last 
general deficiency bill and which became a law, and with another 
which the House thought proper to put upon the sundry civil 
bill but which failed in conference. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentleman from Illinois or 
any other member of Congress ought to rise in his place and ob- 
ject to this amendment upon a mere technicality, when it is an 
effort to induce Congress to restore to the treasury of the Cuban 

ple, who have just = into national existence—whose 
independence we have aided in securing—money that has been 
illegitimately, illegally, and in violation of law taken by our 
Army officers while we occupied that island by our military 
forces. 

Mr. CANNON. I must raise the point of order that the gen- 
tleman is not discussing the matter before the House. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Iam undertaking todoso; and if the Chair 
will say that I am not, I will yield to the decision with great 


leasure. 
D The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must request the gentleman to 
confine himself to the point of order. 

Mr. BARTLETT, I admit, Mr. Chairman, that in suggesting 
to the Chair the reasons why this amendment is in order I may 
have digressed. [Laughter on the Republican side.] Oh, gen- 
tlemen, I do not doubt that you desire to laugh this matter down, 
but it will not be laughed down. You have got to face it sooner 
or later, and you might as well face it now. 

In the cases I have cited payments out of the Cuban treasury 
by American officers for p of our own have been repaid 
by appropriations upon the general deficiency bill. 

I cite—and the gentleman from Illinois will not deny it, I ap- 
prehend—that upon the last general deficiency bill an appropria- 
tion, to which I call the attention of the House, of $15,786.91 was 
incorporated in the bill to pay back to the treasury of the Cuban 
people the amount which had been 5 our officials over 

of War information relative 


there in furnishing to the Secretary < 

to receipts and expenditures in that island. : . 
Now, if it were in place upon the last general deficiency bill— 

and I propose to put it on this general deficiency bill—of course 


I suggest that it is in order here. What law does it violate, Mr. 
Chairman? If we pay our debts, if we return to the Cuban 
treasury the amount that we have either legitimately or illegiti- 
mately paid out of that treasury for our own purposes, it will 
create a deficiency, and if the Secretary of the feny. in the 
administration of the affairs of those people by our military forces 
and our military governor and the other officers over there, has 
taken out of the treasury of these people moneys to be used for 
some object which may or may not be legitimate, then the United 
States is indebted to the Cuban people and to their treasury to 
the amount thus expended. And does it take any law for this 
Government to comply with its obligations in that regard? 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that there is no law which prohibits 
this amendment upon this bill in this place. I beg again to call 
the attention of the Chair to the fact that a like appropriation for 
like expenditures of money from the treasury of the Cuban peo- 
ple was paea in the last general deficiency bill, and I oppen to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] not to make the point 
of order, even if he believes itis proper to be sustained, because if 
we have taken the money of these people and paid it over to our 
officers, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois rises to a 
question of order. 

CANNON. The gentleman is not discussing the point of 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I have said all that I desire 
on the point of order, and I commend to the gentleman and to 
the country this continued effort on the part of that side of the 
House to smother all investigation of our dealings with the peo- 
ple of Cuba. ? 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The mere fact 
that a similar item was contained in some former appropriation 
bill does not, of course, make in order any particular item. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amend- 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia withdraws 
the amendment, if there be no objection. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hereafter no act of Congress shall be construed to make an appropriation 
out of the Treasury of the United States unless such act si „in specific 
terms, declare an appropriation to be made for the purpose or purposes speci- 
fied in the act. 

Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Chairman, I wish to reserve all points of 
order on that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia reserves the 
point of order. 

Mr. MADDOX. I would like to hear some explanation from 
the gentleman from Illinois as to what that means. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I will state that it was put in 
there—and I will say to the gentleman that I think it is subject to 
the point of order—with the consent of the full committee reporting 
it to the House. The committee believes it to be policy that 
the Congress should know when it made legislation making ap- 
propriations, and that they should be specifically made, not by 
construction of some accounting officer who has the last guess, 
and who, in my judgment, frequently errs in his guess as to 
whether words make an ba hc a or not, but, as I say, spe- 
cifically made. It is to enable the Congress, if it should be writ- 
ten into the law, to keep track of the appropriations and ex- 
penditures, leaving nothing to the construction. Itis the desire 
of the committee that not a dollar shall be taken from the Treas- 
ury unless it be e ie ee 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. r. Chairman, may I suggest to my col- 
league that it follows almost the language of the Constitution, 
and therefore it can not be subject to a point of order. 

Mr. MADDOX. I want to ask the gentleman if the acts of 
Congress have been abused or misconstrued so as to grant appro- 
priations where none was intended? 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I do not want to unnecessarily criticise 
anybody, but there have been some acts of Congress construed as 
appropriating money which I do not believe Congress intended to 
appropriate. 

. MADDOX. I Want to say to the gentleman that if this 
pa ph is to serve any good purpose, I have no objection. I 
1 Wanted an explanation of it, as I did not understand it. 
If the committee is unanimous in its opinion that this is a good 
law, I will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. i , I would like to say to my 
coll e that this can not serve any bad purpose, and we 
tought when we put it there it would serve a very good purpose. 

Mr. MADDOX. I am inclined to think so, from the gentle- 
man’s explanation. I withdraw the point of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is withdrawn, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the Southern Branch at Hampton, Va.: For subsistence, including the 
same objects specified under this head in the sundry civil appropriation act, 
and for the fiscal year 1902, $10,000. 

For household expenses, including the same objects specified under this 
head for the Central Branch in the sundry civil appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1902, $6,000. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr, Chairman, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Ou pago after line 21, insert: X 

* on Branch, at Marion, Ind.: For quartermaster and commissary 
storehouse and 8 old storehouse and constructing fireproof vaults 
therein for offices, $30,000." 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should like to know whether there is any 
law authorizing this? If there is not, I reserve the point of order. 
I should like to hear the amendment reported again. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the amendment 
will be again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I reserve the point of order that there is no 
law authorizing this. 

Mr. STEELE. There is a law authorizing the construction of 
all these Homes. This item was estimated for, but by an over- 
sight was not sent to the committee in time to be inserted in the 
appropriation bill. There are no fireproof vaults there at all, 
and there are not adequate offices for the quartermaster and 
commissary, offices which have been created by law. These 
buildings are necessary for the public service to preserve the 
public records, and are estimated for. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, I think I can 
make it plain. The gentleman called my attention to this mat- 
ter before he offered it. I have no doubt that under the law the 
amendment is free from the pointof order. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. STEELE] is a member of the Board of TS, 
and assures me that this appropriation is necessary for the serv- 
ice of this Home. For that reason I do not object to it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Has the gentleman any knowledge of any 
= properly sent up by the Department for this amount of 
money 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Indiana assured me that 
the estimate had been made by the board. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. By the board? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. But does it come from the Treasury De- 
partment? 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know whether it be a formal, legal 
estimate or not, but the estimate is not what gives the jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want toknow whether the appropriation 
is necessary. If it is, it should be made. I am not discussing the 

int of order. I want to know whether the money is necessary. 

e can only know from a proper estimate. 

Mr. STEELE. This is in amount less than has been asked for 
any other Homes. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That may be true, but do they need the 
money 

Mr. STEELE. They need the money. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Can you tell the House why they need it? 

Mr. STEELE. They n it for the construction of these 
buildings that have been estimated for. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I desire to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
what law there is authorizing these repairs and these new build- 


ings? 

Mtr. CANNON. Oh, the law establishing the Branch Home at 
Marion, Ind. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Then it comes under the rule that it is a 
continuing improvement? 

Mr. CAN NON. I have no doubt on earth that the law author- 
izes it, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I make the point of order that there is no 
law authorizing this. Let the Chair decide it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to know whether there 
is now a quartermaster’s department at Marion? 

Mr. STEELE. There is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where there are at present other build- 


ings? 

Mr. STEELE. At present the building that is used is entirely 
inadequate, and there are no quarters for the officers. It is in- 
tended to take the old building and convert it into officers’ quar- 
ters and construct the necessary vaults therein to protect the 
public property, and to have a storehouse for storing quarter- 
master stores and commissary stores in that building. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If the prior appropriation was a limited 
one, then this appropriation is not in order, 


XXXV—440 


The CHAIRMAN. What the Chair desires to know is whether 
there is a plant there now for which this appropriation provides 
simply an enlargement and extension? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. In addition to that, I want to suggest that 


: 


the former appropriation was a limited one, and that if so it re- 
quires legislation to extend it. If that is true, then the point of 
order is good against this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, What the Chair desires to know is as to 
whether or not this case is on all fours, for instance, with the 
Naval Academy proposition, where the appropriation was held to 
be in order by the present occupant of the chair, out of defer- 
ence, as he stated at the time, to prior decisions? 

Mr. CANNON. The fact about it is this: Some time agoa 
law of Congress was enacted authorizing the construction of a 
Branch Home at Marion, Ind. The Home has been constructed, 
is occupied, has barracks, hospitals, and so forth, and so forth. 
Now, then, at this place no limitation was placed on the Branch 
Home at Marion whatever. This is to build an additional build- 
ing as specified in the amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman from Illinois a 
question before the Chair rules? How can a proposition of this 
kind be in order on a deficiency bill? How do you get this on a 
deficiency bill? How is it germane on a deficiency bill? 

Mr. CANNON. It is a general appropriation bill. The rule 
does not define what exact amendments shall go upon it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Just the will of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. CANNON. The will of the majority of the House, under 
the rules of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair held in a former Congress in 
reference to Annapolis Academy that an amendment providin 
for an additional building there was in order. The Chair stat 
at the time that he so held in deference to former decisions, not 
because he would have so held had it originally come before the 
present occupant of the chair. If there was no other question 
involved now than the question of the enlargement of the plant, 
the necessary enlargement, the Chair would be inclined to hold 
that it was in order, following the precedent established in the 
Naval Academy case and the cases upon which it was based. But 
the Chair is inclined to think that the suggestion and point made 
by the gentleman from Georgia, that it is not in order on a gen- 
eral deficiency bill, is well taken. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I trust the Chair will not make that 
ruling without examination, because it has been held the other 
way frequently. The gentleman from New York held the other 
way on a former occasion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will see if he can find authority 
directly upon that. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I would like to suggest, for the benefit of 
the Chair, that if an increase of salary was attempted in this bill 
the point of order would lie against it. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; if it was against the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Willthe gentleman indicate to the Chair 
when the ruling was made to which he referred a moment ago? 
The Chair does not find it in the Digest 

Mr. CANNON. Iam informed that in the last Congress, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] in the chair, that ruling 
was made. But it is not necessary, if the Chair will indulge me 
for a single suggestion. If the Chair will take this bill, “A bill 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and for prior years, and 
for other purposes ’*—now, then, if the Chair will examine the 
rule of the House that gives jurisdiction to the committee I think 
the Chair will not find anything that says exactly what shall go 
m the deficiency bill or upon the sundry civil appropriation 
bill. 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I may say to the Chair 
that the title of the bill settles the question making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year 
1902.” This appropriation is not a deficiency; it is not to be ex- 
pended in 1902, as the gentleman from Illinois himself knows. 

Mr. CANNON. And yar my friend stops and omits the words 
“and for prior years, and for other p ses. That is like unto 
the man who said he could prove by the Bible there is no God. 
Well, prove it.” Well.“ he says, there is no God,“ and 
showed it in black and white. Why,” says his friend, con- 
found you; you have left out the first half of the sentence: The 
fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Well, Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman 
is playing upon words, I wish to say for his information that we 
have here the general expression ‘‘for deficiencies for the fiscal 
year.” I do not care what the purpose is, it is absolutely to pay 
the expenses for this fiscal year. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I desire to call the attention of the Chair 
to two decisions. I do not know whether they will add any force 
to what I have already said. I refer to page 455 of the Manual, 
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the cases found on pages 2713 and 2716 of the RECORD, second 
session of the Fifty-sixth Congress. 
ath os — on thee unadjudicated claim, evenif the amount be 


ascertained 
head of an executive department, is not in order on 


a deficiency bill. 

Now it might be good, but not on a general deficiency bill. 
Here is a claim against the Government transmitted; and if it 
had got votes enough it might have been appropriated for, butin 
that case they held that although transmitted it was not in order, 
because that was a deficiency bill. The following paragraph 
upon the same page of the Manual declares: 

ot in order to a riate on the bill an 
ie = — though it be arg aeia bir t 5 . 

Now, there is no law authori this. Itissimply a 2 
tion of the law by reason of the fact that a building 
authorized that they can go on and extend it. It occurs 8 me 
that it is not in order upon this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Chair may suggest to the 8 
from Illinois, it seems to him that in the preservation of harmony 


between the bills that this item in all fairness ought to beon the | days 
The Chair 


sundry civil bill and not on the general deficiency bill. 
is unable to find any ruling which holds one way or the other upon 


the proposition. 

Mr. STEELE. r. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That has to be done by unanimous con- 
sent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there rps ete 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think 

Mr. CANNON. I will say, so fir an 
I do not accept the ruling, notwithstanding the tad rar cited 
for the ruling, and I think on a h discussion and a full 
— of the authorities the amen is in order; but as 

83 is quite 5 to withdraw his amendment, 1 


robably that it ma —— way. 
DERWOOD. wich W ae eco 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. The ines of Chair is that it is out 


of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will sustain the last point of 
order raised by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The repeal of the supplementary acts amenda 


1899, 8 section 18 of the act of March 6, 
provide for permanent 88 shall not be 


of the act of March 3, 
renee “An act to 


Census June 30, employees 
of the office who are not to be te on July 1, for whatever eave of 
his discretion, allow the them, not to 
exceed, howe by singin, Sa Rig Somes 
exceed, however, the annual leave authorized by exist ered to that date. 


Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Chairman, upon that I reserve a point of 
order as to the latter part of that section. 

Mr. CANNON. It is clearly subject to a point of order, but 
ze apprehend that my friend, when he understands it, will not 

eit. 

M The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia reserve 
his point of order? 

. MADDOX. Ido. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Georgia knows that a 
large number of clerks are going out of service on the 30th day of 
June at the Census Office. Now, many of them go out without 
having had their leaye of absence which they have earned, and 
this is to enable the Director of the Census to pay them for the 
leave of absence which they have earned when they go out, and 
it can not exceed fifteen days. 

Mr. MADDOX. Let me nik the gentleman. A number of em- 
ployees have been discha from time to time recently, and my 
Understanding i is that they have been allowed no leave of absence 
or eyen notice, but simply called up to the desk and paid off and 
discharged. Why i is it, now, that these clerks who are to be dis- 
charged on the 30th are to be given leave of absence and a for 
it, on 


porary 5 the 

comes into life, this simply Sates the Director to do just 
what he has been doing—to give the people who have not been 
employed permanently their pro rata share of the annual leave. 
I say the tleman from Georgia will not object, for it is 3 


right, and just that these clerks should have it. Those that have 
— been turned out have had it, and those who are left ought to 
ve it. 


Mr. MADDOX. I want to ask the chairman of the committee 


again a question. What Iam after is that these employees should 


all be treated alike and be treated fairly. Is it a fact that these 
men, who have been discharged from time to time recently, have 
enjoyed heretofore the leave of absence and been paid therefor? 

Mr. CANNON. I am informed by gentlemen sitting around 
me a they have. 

Mr. MADDOX. 3 is the reason they were not allowed leave 

of absence and pea 

Mr. CANNO No; I understand they have had their leave of 
absence. Those that have been discharged have been allowed the 
leave of absence or paid for it if they have earned it. The gen- 
tleman will see at once that those who serve up to June 30 and 
go out of service entirely could not be granted a leave of absence. 
Those who went out on the ist of June could be granted a leave, 
and, as I am informed, they have been granted ten days or fifteen 
days or whatever amount was due them. When they were dis- 
charged they were granted leave of absence equivalent to the 
number of days that was due them and paid for that number of 


Mr. MADDOX. They are entitled under the law to thirty 
days in a year, and it is pro in this bill to pay them for the 
thirty days that they would be entitled to. 

Mr. CANNON. portion that they are entitled to. 

Mr. MADDOX, That is 3 what I wanted to get at. I 
wanted to find out whether the anpi oyees were all being treated 
exactly alike and being treated fairly and honestly, 


Mr. CANNON. Oh, 
if ‘they are, then I withdraw the point of 


order. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Georgia withdraws his 
point of order. 
: The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as fol- 
OWS: 


F U aed le perenne fp : For the 
yment of the es of the clerk, commissioner, and constables author- 
2224 2 May 27. during the fiscal year 1908, and of the 
erie, Barwa authorized act, $1620: Provided, That 
the judge for the western district of of the ‘Territory shall be authorized 
and required to t two additional United States commissioners for said 
district anda able for each of said graye es and ma ee for the 
northern district of said Territory shall be authorized and required to ap- 
point two oe United States commissioners for s for said district and a con- 
stable for each —— commissioners, commissioners and constables 
shall ball be located at places mest b — judges, pee a eres 
That each of such Ju 3 mire any com 
appointed for his ct whose headq: y fixed} by 
law to hold terms of court at more Qantas one place, and in that pad he 
fix the places and times of ho) such terms an a eee £ 
All laws applicable to the sal ties, powers, and responsi 
other Uni States commissioners and constables ein the Indian Territory 
shall be on to the commissioners and constables appointed under the 
Opec this act. This proviso shall be in force from and after July 1, 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 9 We and, ve the word int,” strike out the word two“ 


— eae tl in line 12, 12, Page after the word “appoint,” strike 

The 5 Was naire to. 

Mr. BENTON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have another amend- 
ment which I wish to offer. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

th “ * “ 

oi ee ee rely.” and e wore ora aR pulpa, Okmulgee, and Waggoner by 
in the western a Manet Ne Nowata, and Pryor 
ern distric’ 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I hope that amendment will 
not be agreed to. 

. BENTON. Mr. Chairman, I promised and intended to 


press this e ard and to keep my pledge I have presented 
it. I now withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri withdraws 
his amendment. Without objection, that will be done. 

te was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MAE ee 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Ioffer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

Amend by adding at the end of line 18, page 13, the words: 

of said 

pre EDE TTI to Seay i 7080. messenger and $2,000 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. 5 a move to strike out the a 5 for the 

urpose o asking chairman 0 ommi on Ap ropria- 
3 to explain What is meant in the paragra 9 just by the 
word « detail. Where was this man detail 

Mr. CANNON, I have no doubt he was detailed from the 


1902. 


Pension Office, and this oh. has been inserted, I will say, 
by virtue of the following authority: 

Resolved, That the Committ Appropriati 
provide in the 3 e pe pais Hii for 25 
of 5 1 extra services rendered to the Commit 


is hereby authorized to 
yment to Herman Gauss. 
on Inyalid Pensions. 


A. MCDOWELL, Clerk. 


„ seen that this has been put on by direction of 
use. 

Mr. MADDOX. Is that one of those resolutions that came 
from the Committee on Accounts and were passed by the House? 

Mr. CANNON. I understand so. I have no doubt that is the 
case, because this is certified tothe committee as being the action 
of the House. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will say that that is cor- 
rect. I have here the RECORÐ for May 28 of last year, page 6430. 

Mr. MADDOX. I simply wanted to understand what was 
meant by detail.“ I withdraw the pro forma amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the four conductors of the elevators in the House win 
Ca: a the difference between the amounts received by them and 
of $1,200 per annum for the fiscal years 1901 and 1902, $200 each; im all, $800. 

1 a CANNON. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

after insert the lowing: 

28872 a eee ——— in the House wing of the old H- 
rary space of the Capitol the difference between the amounts received b 
them and the rate of . 2 annum from March 5, 1901, to June 30, 3 
a St a eE 

ment 3 the second session of the Fifty-sixth Congress, $116." 

Mr. Chairman, in explanation of this amendment I will say 
that I holdin 5 certified copies of resolutions of the House. 

Mr. MADDO. They have been passed on heretofore. 

Mr. CANNON. Les; the same as in the other case. 

Mr. MADDOX. How do, they differ from the paragraph pro- 
viding in general terms for conductors of the elevator without 
mentioning names? 

Mr. C ON. This is for the conductors of the elevator in 
the House wing of the old library space. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding after line 2, on page 65, the following words: 

“To pay Albert Beot for services as laborer for aighteen days, from De- 
cember 2, 1901, to December 19, 1901, $38.'" 

85 CANNON. I shall have to reserve a point of order on 
t. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I want to say tothe gentle- 
man from Illinois and to the committee that this colored boy, 
Albert Scott, was on the roll as a laborer in the last and 
3833 duty as such. When this Congress assembled, having 
VVV 
menced work in the same e ongress me e 
day of December. He did his work faithtally until the 19th day 
of that month, when a resolution drawn by myself was adopted 
by the House putting him upon the roll at $50 a month. In 
drawing that resolution I undertook to frame it so that it would 
pay him from the day Congress met, the day when he went to 
work, until the 19th, when the resolution placing him on the roll 
was It seems that the resolution as I drew it was not 
effec to cover that period of time from the 2d to the 19th of 
the month. The Comptroller held that the resolution which we 
would be operative only from the day of its adoption, al- 
ough this boy had been at work for 18 days previous. 
This amendment of mine may be subject to a point of order. 
Lhave not introduced and sent to the Committee om Accounts a 
resolution for the purpose of paying this man the pitiful sum of 
$36. If, after this statement, the gentleman from iin ois, or any 
other gentleman, thinks that this poor colored boy ought not to 
be paid I am content to let the matter pass. 

. CANNON. Ihave no doubt he ought to be paid. But my 
friend from Tennessee, I presume, realizes the condition touch- 
ing these payments. The Committee on Appropriations ado 
a rule for this session and the future that it would relieve itself 
of the great pressure that has heretofore come to us constantly, 
to put on these appropriation bills provisions for extra pay; and 
we gave notice to the Committee on Accounts 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This is not a proposition 
for extra Raye 

Mr. CANNON. Well, 99 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. is not additional pr If 
I had drawn the resolution so as to accomplish what I had in- 
tended. it would have passed the House, and those eighteen days 
would have been covered. But it seems that the resolution as 
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drawn by me was not effectual in the opinion of the Toupin 
I still think that the resolution provided for the pay of this man 
from the 2d đay of December; but the Comptroller has held 


0 
Now, I do not want to interrupt the gentleman from Minois; 
I do not want to violate any rule that he and his committee have 
adopted, but in view of the fact that the amount involved is only 
$36 for this poor colored boy, and in view of the statement I have 
„I ask unanimous consent that the amendment may be 


imous consent that the amendment be agreed to. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For of the House Committee om 3. 
of the consti ents thereto, and of the organie ac 


with all amendm or; 
and enabling acts of the several States and Territories of the United States, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Jets line 4 strike ous the word, “Printing” and, insert the word 
i one.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment: was to. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding after line 7, 65, the following: 

“To enable the Secreta: of is Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
sc wien to pay tot 3 and employees of the Senate and the 


louse, on the session rolls on the Ist da: SERES year ye ok 
cluding the N police, the official reporters. of the te and of the 
House, and W. A. Smith, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD clerk, for extra services 
uring the Fifty-seventh Con; a sum equal to one month's pay at the 

pensation them by law, the same to be immediately available.” 


Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 


Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman 
will withhold his point of order. 

The CHAIR . The gentleman from Georgia reserves the 
point of order. 


Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that 


this may be subject to the point of order, but, in my judgment, it 
should ha be made. is matter has been retained in the de- 
ficiency bill for many years, and is properly classed as an appro- 
priation, because it been running on for solong a time t 


the memory of man runneth not to tħe contrary. It has become 

the law and the precedent of the House more in the nature of an 

appropriation than of any new legislation, and beyond that, we 

have already in this actappropriated and voted money for certain 

Feta! tsi of this House who perhaps are no more entitled to it 
n those 


Mr. LOUDENSLAG Yes. 

Mr. MADDOX. Whom have we provided for in this bill? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Some employees of the Census Bu- 
reau. We have provided for the elevator men. We have pro- 
vided for who have been attendant on this House. 

Mr. DOX. Extra pay? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Extra allowance. 

Mr. MADDOX. There is nothing here, as I understand it, ex- 
cept that which has been passed by resolution of this House. 

. LOUDENSLAGER. I do not understand that those in the 
Census Bureau were passed by resolution of the House. Were 


pted | they—I would inquire of the chairman of the committee, Mr. 


CANNON? 

Mr. CANNON. No; the House took no action. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. This gives to all equally and alike, 
and I ho ee Enap ai press his point of order. 

Mr. C. ON. They were not employed by the House. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
inquire of the gentleman if these employees are to remain a month 
after Con adjourns? Wherein does the extra pay come in? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. This is simply an extra compensa- 
tion for them for the work that they do. It has been in every 
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Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. That they have been doing or that 


they will do? 
r. LOUDENSLAGER. That they have been doing. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. The reason that I interrupted the 
gentleman was this: I know a lot of these laborers and em- 
ploger have to stay here a long time after Congress adjourns 
and work, and I myself have returned nearly a month after Con- 
gress adjourned, and when I have come back I have found them 
working here at that time, and certainly a man ought to be paid 
for that kind of work. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. This is pay for that kind of work. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, then, they ought to be paid 
because they do the work. 

Mr. MADDOX. The gentleman says they ought to be paid for 
that kind of work if they stay here for thirty days. He is prob- 
ably not aware of the fact that they are paid by the year, and that 
Poy mi go home, probably, and May ax months, when they do 
nothing at all, and next year there will be nine months when they 
will not even strike a lick. 

Now, I want to tell you what I think abont this business. I 
have nothing against these employees, that is, some of them, to 
say the least of it. My judgment, however, is that we have three 
times as many employees as we need in this House right now. 
Probably I may be a little extravagant in that statement, but I 
will say that we have twice as many as we need. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. I do not believe the gentleman wishes 
to make a misstatement, and I desire to say to him that these em- 
ployees are not all paid annually. Some of them are monthly 
employees for the session only. 

This resolution covers all of them. It makes 


no distinction. Probably if it applied only to the session em- | 


ployees 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. MADDOX. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I was not aware of the fact that 
they were employed by the year. I thought they were employed 
by the month, and if they remain here and work an extra month 
or an extra day, I think they ought to be paid for it. 

Mr. MADDOX. It is not extra work nor an extra day. I want 
to state to this House that just before the adjournment at the 
last session we had something of a scandal in relation to extra 

y for these employees of this House. The House passed a reso- 

ution to investigate these matters, and appointed a committee 
for that purpose. That committee reported to the House. The 
result of that report was that the Appropriations Committee un- 
dertook to pass a law by which they ted the salary to be 
id to each and every employee of this House. It was then un- 
erstood that we were to have no more pay for extra services. 
Now, what is the extra month for except extra compensation? 
What does it mean? It means nothing else. 

Now, do you want simply to make a present to these employees? 
My friend over there [Mr. LouDENSLAGER] says that we have just 
provided an appropriation for the Census employees and that we 
ought to be fair. Those Census employees, as I understand from 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, are entitled to 
thirty days leave of absence within twelve months, and it is the 
intention of these gentlemen to pay them for that leave, whatever 
it may be. If they have only seven days or five days or six days, 
they are to be paid for that. ` 

Now, what is the condition with reference to the House em- 
ployees? If we adjourn in a few aaye; they have from now until 
next December leave of absence, and after next March they will 
have until the following December leave of absence. The Census 
employees and the other employees in the departments have no 
Kaoh leave; and I take it for granted that these employees in the 
Census Department and other places work eight hours a day. I 
will rantee that there are seventy-five or a hundred men in 
this House, now employed by the Government, who do not work 
an hour a day. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say this much. Ishall not as- 
sume the responsibility in this House to say, if you want to make to 
these gentleman a present of this extra month, that you can not 
doso. The responsibility is upon the party on that side of the 
House for the payment and expenditure of this money. I saw 
proper to reserve this point of order. 

You appointed a committee. That committee was to be con- 
tinued to investigate the employees of this House and to report 
thereon. That committee has had one meeting, in which it de- 
cided to adjourn subject to the call of the chairman. In other 
words, the committee decided to watch the operation of the law 
that had been passed to see what effect it would have. Up to 
this time we have had no other meeting. 

In one sense the responsibility is upon that committee. I now 


put the gentlemen on the Appropriations Committee on notice 
that I have reserved the point of order. The responsibility is on 
you for the expenditure of this money. You can insist upon the 
point of order, if you want to. I not do so. 

oe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, just a single word. I did not 
make the point of order and I shall not make it, because the prac- 
tice has been so long followed, and points of order have been so 
frequently overruled, that it is evidently the will of the House 

m year to year to give this extra month’s salary, so that in 
point of fact it may be regarded asa part and parcel of the pay 
of the em ee of the House. 

The CHAT MAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Refunding to States expenses incurred in raising volunteers as follows: 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make the point of order 
to the rest of the items on this page, and I want to know whether 
I shall wait until it is read or make it now? 

The CHAIRMAN. It can be made when the section is read. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to make it as to each paragraph. 

Mr. CANNON. I will ask unanimous consent that from line 
11, on page 71, to and including line 24, of page 71, as they are on 
all fours, that they be read to that point, and that the gentleman 
may make his point of order to all of them. 

Mr. SIMS. t is what I want. 

The CHAIRMAN. Isthere objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

Mr. SIMS. Further, in case the point of order is not sustained, 
I wish to move to amend each of these items. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask unanimous consent also as to that effect. 

Mr. SIMS. That is satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that amendments may be offered to any line in the paragraph. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; that I may offer an amendment to each para- 


graph. 

Mr. OLMSTED. One moment. Does that apply to the amend- 
ment of ged eae only? 

Mr. C ON. To anybody. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is thereobjection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the State of Indiana, 859.20 

To the State of Iowa, 417.89. 

To the State of Mic! n, $382,167.62. 

To the State of Ohio, $458,559.35. 

To the State of Illinois, $1,005,129.29. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order as to each 
of these 1 that they are not germane to this bill, 
being a deficiency bill. Each one is an origi appropriation, 
and each of them should properly be referred by bills to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and there are claims for each of these 
items before that committee undetermined. That is the point of 
order I wish to make—that they are not deficiency items, and 
that they are not properly on the deficiency bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, in ap pee ae the point of 
order is not well taken. These are audited accounts for the pay- 
ment of certain moneys that are due to certain States under the ` 
legislation of 1861 and 1862, and under additional legislation 
which I will read: Legislation approved February 14, 1902: 

And the claims of like character. 


That is, the items preceding. It was to refund to the States 
moneys that were expended by the States under the act of 1861, 
in furnishing troops and clothing them, etc., with which the 
Chair is no doubt familiar. We appropriated for these items to 
the State of Pennsylvania, Maine, Rhode Island, and the follow- 
ing legislation is found: 

And claims of like character arising under the act of Congress of July 27, 
1861 (12 Stat., p. 276), and joint resolution of March 8, 1862 i Stat., p. 615), as 
interpreted and applied by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of the State of New York against the United States, decided January 6, 
1896 (160 U. S. Reports, p. 598), not heretofore allowed or heretofore disal- 
lowed by the accounting officers of the Treasury, shall be reopened, exam- 
1 8 allowed, and if deemed necessary shall be transmitted to the Court 
of ms for findings of fact or determination of disputed questions of law 
to aid in the settlement of the claims by the accounting officers. 

And then we have the act of 1862 for furnishing the troops and 
clothing them under that legislation. Then the act of last Feb- 
ruary, the reopening of the accounts, auditing the claims by the 
Auditor of the Department, as provided for in the law, 
and the certification of the claims as audited claims by the ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury, which I have before me, prop- 
erly certified to Congress, referred by the Speaker to the com- 
mittee, and now reported upon the deficiency bill as usual in all 
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audited accounts. It seems to me it is not subject to any point 
of order; if so, every other audited account is subject to the point 
of order, and could not go upon this bill or any other bill. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, there is some objection 
on this side of the House to these claims, and for that reason I 
suppose my friend from Tennessee made the point of order. I 
state this po ed to show reason, if the point of order is insisted 
on. As I understand, these are claims of States for money that 
they paid out to arm the troops during the war, and some of the 
States have been paid. For instance, New York has been fully 
pelt. New York and the other States up to this time that have 
paid have been paid for money that they pa and the 
interest thereon up to the date of payment. Now, in some of 
these States that we are appropriating for in this bill I under- 
stand that the State borrowed the money and issued bonds and 
the bonds are not matured. 

Now, instead of taking the money out of their State treasury and 
levying the taxes on their people for that purpose they preferred 
to borrow it, and instead of borrowing it for a short time they 
borrowed it foralongtime. Now, this appropriation, as I under- 
stand it, is not only to pay these States back the money that they 
have paid out and the interest up to the present day, as we would 
do any other creditor, but is to pay 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is wrong. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is in error. But I want to 
suggest to my friend that he is upon the merits of the matter and 
that a point of order is pending. I think there can be no doubt 
but what the poe of order is not well taken. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ido not agree with the gentleman. I 
think the point of order is well taken, and I am coming to that 
right now, if the House will allow me a moment. As I under- 
stand the proposition—of course that is a question open for dis- 
cussion—more is being paid to these States than they have paid. 
a: CANNON. On the contrary—we want to get at the very 
` Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. Exactly the same measure has been paid under 
this auditing to these States that was paid to the State of New 
York by the 3 of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. UNDER OOD. Well, from the information that I have, I 
will say that it is otherwise. When we come to the case on the 
floor, the gentleman may convince me that I am wrong. If I am 
convinced, I will have no objection to the States being paid whatis 
actually due. But on apona of order these cases were all sent 
to the Court of Claims, like the Southern war claims, and like 
other claims where other cases are sent to the Court of Claims. 
For whaf 1 ; 

Mr. HE AY. Thegentlemanismistaken. These claims 
have not been sent to the Court of Claims at all. They are claims 
that were audited, and from the audit an appeal was taken to 
the Comptroller, properly decided by the Comptroller, and certi- 
fied to raps ke for appropriation. They have never been to the 
Court of Claims. 

Pe co! UNDERWOOD. Did not the law authorize them to go 
ere? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. They could have been sent there if there 
had been any question as to the facts, but there was no question 
as to the facts. They are not on all fours with the cases the gen- 
gleman mentions. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am answering the gentleman from 
Illinois when he says that these cases stand on the proposition 
that the cases were ordered by Congress to go to the Court of 


ims. 

Mr. LACEY. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me finish my sentence. It puts them 
in no better attitude than any other claim that was sent to the 
Court of Claims. If they stand on that basis, Mr. Chairman, 
then they ought to fall on the same procedure, under the parlia- 
mentary law of this House, as any other case does that has been 
refe: to the Court of Claims and comes back here for settle- 
ment, 

Mr. LACEY. If it be true that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held these claims to be valid and legitimate 
claims against the Government under existing law, then the pay- 
ment is certainly authorized by existing law, and consequently 
the point of order is not well taken. Is not that correct? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; that has nothing to do with the 
point of order. What we are striking at is whether the claims 
are germane to this bill. I do not mean to say that these claims 
are not germane to something and that some money ought not to 
be paid to these States. I am not arguing that point. What I 
contend is this, Mr. Chairman, that if you e it from the 
standpoint that they have a standing here because they are 
authorized by law to go to the Court of Claims, then, to follow 
the procedure followed in all other cases where a judgment from 


the Court of Claims comes back, it should go to a war claims 
committee. But if, on the other hand, these cases stand in a 
postion contended for by the gentleman from Indiana that they 

ve been audited, they are not judgments of any court, there is 
no court here that has ever rendered judgment and certified these 
cases to the Appropriation Committee. If they stand here ona 
basis or law by which they were authorized to be audited, I say 
they have no standing on the general deficiency bill; that the 
proper place for claims of that kind would be on the sundry civil 
appropriation bill. k 

n the first place, Mr. Chairman, we have the order of the House 
determining the status of these very claims, because bills have 
been introduced for their 8 and these bills have been re- 
ferred by the Speaker of the House to the Committee on War 
Claims. Now, one of the very first proposons that you con- 
sider when you go to determine whether a matter is germane or 
not is what committee it has gone to—what committee has juris- 
diction of it. In other words, certainly a matter that would not 
go to the Appropriation Committee would not be germane to 
a ro reported to this House from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

The Speaker of this House has determined that question by re- 
ferring these individual bills to the Committee on War Claims, 
and not to the Committee on Appropriations. So, thus far, we 
have a determination that they are not germane. But, if the 
Committee on 1 has any jurisdiction of this matter 
at all, it certainly only has it on the sundry civil bill, which is 
intended to carry appropriations of this kind. The deficiency 
bill is clearly and manifestly a bill for paying claims or de- 
ficiencies where Congress, in the original appropriation, fails to 
appropriate enough money to carry out the original Appropna 
tion as carried in some other bill. Now, these claims have no 
relation to any other matter, because this is the first time Con- 
grens has attempted to appropriate in the matter. There is no 

eficiency existing in reference to these claims, and therefore, 
—— y, they are not germane upon a deficiency bill. 

I know it has been customary as a matter of unanimous con- 
sent to carry a vast number of appropriations of various descri 
tions on the general 3 bill. a matter of fact, this 
itself contains provisions that have gone through here by unani- 
mous consent that would have been defeated if a point of order 
had been made against them. All the great appropriation bills 
often matters of that kind. But because there are matters 
carried on these bills which are not germane, that does not war- 
rant anyone in holding that these original appropriations are 
germane to the bill now under consideration. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I have been desirous to avoid mak- 
ing any statement which might appear to bear upon the merits of 
the amendment, but it is necessary for me to refer briefly to some 
„ of the present case in order to get at the point of 
order. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I hope the gentleman will let the Chair 
determine the point of order. 

Mr. SIMS. I wish to make simply a short statement in order 
to pet at the point of order. 

e legislation under which these claims have been certified 
was put on the urgent deficiency bill, which was itself subject 
to a point of order at that time. The four claims provided for 
upon the urgent deficiency bill were the claims of Rhode Island, 

ew Hampahire „Pennsylvania, and Maine. Each of those claims 
had been presented to the Court of Claims, and the court had 
made a finding. Now, immediately follows this legislation au- 
thorizing the accounting officer to audit these claims regardless 
of the limitations which had been imposed in a former settlement 
of like claims. 

The claims carried in this appropriation were before the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, of which I am a member. I had an op- 
portunity to investigate the question, and I would have made a 
point of order against this legislation had I not thought that the 
settlement of these claims would follow the decision of the Court 
of Claims. The claim of the State of New York was settled 
under the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States; 
the claims of these four States were settled under a decision of 
the Court of Claims upon cases referred to that court by the ve 
Comptroller who has passed on this claim, and they were audite 
in pursuance of the decision of the Court of Claims. But when 
we come to the case of the State of Indiana the Comptroller does 
not follow the decision of the Court of Claims or of the Supreme 
Court, as I contend, but he certifies the claim as it appears in this 
bill for more than double what would have been the amount if it 
had been audited according to the decision of the Court of Claims 
rendered since the New York decision and rendered upon a refer- 
ence by the very Comptroller himself who renders this decis- 
10n. 

Now, the time is very short for the examination of this matter. 
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There ought to be three or four hours’ discussion of these ‘items. 
There is not an item of detail before the Committee of the Whole 


in regard to these claims. I have been utterly unable to 
details. I believe that these items are not germane to a deficiency 
bill and ought to go out. I should like to hear any gentleman 
explain why these are p r items on a deficiency bill—how they 
can be construed as constituting a deficiency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The statute which has been read in full 
plainly refers these several claims to the Auditor for reexamina- 
tion and reauditing, with a view to allowance or disallowance. 
That has been done, as the gentleman from Illinois states, and the 
certificate of the Auditor is produced here. 

Now, it has been repeatedly held that any audited account— 
not necessarily the judgment of a court, but any account audited 
by direction of 5 in order on a deficiency appropria- 
non bill. That is this case. The Chair overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move to amend lines 18, 14, 
and 15 by striking out $635,859.20,” and inserting ‘‘ $287,015.95.” 

The amendment of Mr. Sms was read by the Clerk. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, Mr. Chairman, we come to a discussion of 
the merits of the case, and I hope we may have an agreement for 
5 than the five minutes debate upon this amend- 


tany 


ment. t I propose to say with reference to one of these 
States 8 ually to all of them. 

Mr. C ON. The same principle governs these several 
cases. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. All these cases have not been before the 
Court of Claims. As I understand, the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee is to set aside the finding of the Auditor and 
follow the finding of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. HEMEN W 


x AY. There has been no finding of the Court of 
Claims in any of these cases. 
Mr. SIMS. I that the paragraphs in reference to these 


several States be considered all together. 

Mr. CANNON. It will be very easy to 
items after the first one has been disposed 
does the gentleman from Tennessee desire for debate? 

Mr. SI I do not want a minute more than is necessary to 
get the matter before the House as clearly as I am able to do it, 
but the gentleman knows very well that uently questions are 
asked and that takes time. I do not know how much time I will 
want, but I'shall take just as little as I can get along with. 

Ar GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I call for the regular 
order. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from 
Ohio will not do that. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I want to state that the 
gentleman from Tennessee always fights every claim that lies 
north of the Ohio River. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman does not understand the thing. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I understand the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee Pe 

SIMS. I know the gentleman from Ohio is fair, and if he 
understood the situation he would not make that remark, I am 
satisfied. I am going to ask for unanimous consent 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I shall object. 3 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, let me make the statement, and if you object 
then I have no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. S. 5 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me for a moment, 
I would ask unanimous consent that debate on all these items— 
Nac Boa all similar—close in forty minutes. 

SIMS. I think that is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. CANNON. Each side to have half. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unan- 
imous consent that all debate upon these paragraphs and amend- 
ments thereto be closed in forty minutes, the time to be equally 
divided between the two sides, Is there objection to that? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I object. 2 

Mr. CANNON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I make the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
motion. The Chair will put the motion. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as a remark dropped by 
the geese from Ohio does me a great injustice, I want to state 
for the benefit of the House just how this matter came to my 
attention. Separate bills for these items, in three of the States 
that I now remember, were introduced and referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, of which I am a member. We to some 
extent discussed them there, and that is how the matter came to 
my attention. I want to state further that the State of Kentucky 


of these other 
of. How much time 


is . and vitally interested in this matter as any State north 
of Ohio River. I want to get simply at what is right, and 
nothing else; and I do not care where the money goes. re was 
an act by the Congress of the United States in 1861—an act 
of reimbursement—which is as follows: 


charges, and expenses 
sisting, clothing, suppl 


The United States Government paid back to those States the 
exact sum that the State had paid out. As held by former account- 
ing officers of the Treasury, the Government would not, and did 
not, allow payments made by the States or anything except moneys 
paid out by the States. y did not allow the States interest 
upon bonds issued by the respective States by which to procure 
money for this purpose. ite a number of years ago the State 
of New York brought suit in the Court of Claims to recover the 
sum of $91,000 as interest paid by the State of New York upon 
short-time bonds issued by that State, by means of which the 
State raised money to equip the — — and for the sum of $39,000 
for interest due by the State of New York to what was known as the 
canalfund. The Court of Claims decided that the item of interest 
on the bond issued by New York for this purpose was a proper 


charge i the Government, and was not in the nature of 
interest by the Government to its debtor where no special 
contract existed, 


Of course it is well understood that the Government pays no 
interest except by 8 contract or on judgments. The 
of Claims disallowed the canal item. It was taken by appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States; many questions were 
presented that are not necessary here to discuss, but the Supreme 
Court of the United States did decide in the New York case that 
the interest paid by the State of New York to the canal fund or 
on account of bonds was a 2 charge of reimbursement and 
it was reimbursed and paid. ere are four other cases. The 
claims of the State of Rhode Island, the State of New Hampshire, 
the State of Maine, and the State of Pennsylvania were referred 
to the Court of Claims for decision after the New York case had 
been decided. They were referred 5 Comptroller, and I wish 
to read the letter of reference to the House so that the House will 
know what the Court of Claims had before it and decided. Here 
is the Auditor’s statement of the matters referred to the court: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 14, 1899. 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
SIR: 
+ + + Ld Ld = + 


1. Have the accoun officers jurisdiction to entertain, ust, and set- 
tle this on its under the decision in the case of The United 
States v. New York (160 U. 8., 598)? 

(a) Is this claim for interest on money borrowed and expended in equi 
ping troops so intimately connected with the principal claims alread - 

wed that the interest claim can be held to have been settled in the settle- 
ment of the principal claims on the doctrine that a claimant can not be 
allowed to t mpna cause of on? 

(b) In view of the jong delay in presenting this claim, is it “a stale claim.” 
poe oS accounting officers should not entertain, adjust, or settle on its 


2. If the accounting officers have jurisdiction and should settle the claim, 


for what time ought interest to be allowed? 
(a) Where long-time bonds were should interest be allowed to the 
maturi the if not, to what lesser time should it be allowed? 


of 
(b) Should interest ed beyond the time necessary 
lory a tax and collect the money required for the principal expe 
. If the court finds it has jurisdiction to determine the amount due, what 
amount, if anything, is the State entitled to on the evidence and facts pre- 


sented? 
I transmit all the papers, proofs, documents, etc., pertaining to the claim, 
as requested. 
Vespectfully, yours, W. W. BROWN, Auditor. 


This is the Maine case from which I am reading. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. The twenty minutes have not expired, have they? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman, as I understand it, contro 
twenty minutes of the f 8 

The CHAIRMAN. That was objected to. 

Mr. SIMS. I thought there was a motion made and carried. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is beyond the authority of the commit- 
tee to 1 more than close debate by motion. 

Mr, Lask unanimous consent that the gentleman may 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. There are $8,000,000 directly and indirectly involved 
in this matter, and here is the decision of the court. If this 
House does not want to know the law, and does not want to vote 
intelligently, there is no use in my occupying five minutes. I 
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m reading the decision of the court—I am not blowing my own 


orn. 

Mr. CANNON. I again ask unanimous consent that the whole 
of the twenty minutes in opposition to this provision and for the 
amendment be under the control of the gentleman from Ten- 


nessee, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. I hope, Mr. Chairman, not to use all of the time. 
After full consideration of all the questions submitted, the court 
decided that the accounting officers have jurisdiction to settle 
the claim in this case, and the same should be adjusted by allow- 
ing the State interest as set forth in the findings, from the dates 
ol the os ee, uate by her on ee money pene to have 

m properly expen in organizing and equipping the troops, 

for — 80 the United States promised N by the act of 
1861, up to the date or dates when the Government reimbursed 
the State for the money so advanced, deducting therefrom the 
amount of direct tax chargeable inst said State as of the date 
when due and chargeable, to wit, June 30, 1862. 

The above is the determination and decision of the Court of 
Claims in the Maine case, submitted to them by the Comptroller 
after the New York case had been decided by the Supreme Court, 
a lying the principles as laid down by the court in the New 

ork case. 

This is the decision of those five able judges. Their decision is 
that interest paid by the States may be reimbursed, but that when 
the United States Government made payments to those respec- 
tive States, either by way of remission of direct tax or by direct 
payment, those payments should go as a credit upon the liability 
of the State against the United States, and stop interest on that 
amount from the time that it was paid until interest ceased to be 
paid by the State upon the respective obligations, bonds, or what- 
ever the obligations might be. 

The only questions to be considered in this case are these: The 
contention of the Comptroller, as I understand it, is that the 
Government is liable to the respective States for the bonds and 
interest to maturity of the bond, provided the bond ran to ma- 
turity. If the State of Indiana or any of these other States had 
issued bonds running twenty years, and by remission of the direct 
tax or by direct payment the whole amount up to the time of the 

yment had been paid before the maturity of the bonds issued 

the States; that although the State of Indiana or any of these 
other States may have had that money in her coffers for ten years, 
thereby enabling her to buy in her own bonds if they were 
subject to be called in and paid off, or to be applied to any 
other State , thereby relieving her citizens of taxes— 
that althoug at is the fact, the Government of the United 
States under the New York decision must pay the bonds with 
all * interest to maturity, providing the State has paid that 
much. 

I contend, as a matter of justice, that the decision of the Court 
of Claims case should be followed, and that these should be treated 
as a matter of ial payments, as a matter of mutual indebted- 
ness between the two, and that the offsets should be treated equi- 
tably. Remember, these four decisions of the Court of Claims 
were rendered after the decision in the New York case and pur- 
suant to it. 

Mr. COWHERD. And construing it. 

* SIMS. And 8 ing e. Be was 5 to them for 
at very purpose nder the act of Congress g appropria- 
tions for urgent deficiencies for the present fiscal year, 5 
February 14, 1902, it is provided: 
n re. mses ini : 

55 9 oe ee F curred in raising volunteers, namely: 

To the State of Pennsylvania, $689,146.20. 

To the State of New ipshire, $108,372.53. 

To the State of Rhode Island, $134,617 79. 

And the claims of like character a: under the act of of 
JJTCTCCTTTT 
EE the case of the State of Now York against the United States, decided Jan. 
uary 6, 1896 (160 U. S. Repts., p. 598), not heretofore allowed, or heretofore dis- 
allowed, by the accounting officers of the Treasury, shall be reopened, ex- 
amined, and allowed, and, if deemed 3 shall be transmitted to the 
Court of Claims for findings of fact or determination of disputed questions 
of law to aid in the settlement of the claims by the accounting officers. 

These claims appropriated for in the above act had been sub- 
mitted to the Court of Claims as an aid, as a guidance to the ac- 
counting officers. Now then, the claims of the four States that 
I have mentioned were settled; audited by the proper account- 
ing officers 1 to the decision of the Court of Claims 
construing the New York decision. Four States have received 
their money and receipted for it under this decision; but when 
you come to the State of Indiana the Comptroller does not follow 
the Court of Claims decision, but renders a new decision, or a 


decision of his own, which doubles the amount by way of interest, 
on all the States yet to be settled, and if adopted in this House 


there would be due the States that have alre 
about two million and a half dollars. 

There is something more than a million in this bill, and several 
of the States yet to settle with when their accounts are audited, 
If we follow the Comptroller instead of following the court, 
consisting of five judges, who construed and applied the princi- 

le decided in the New York case, you will have to pay about 

,000,000 more than you will haye to do if you follow the de- 
cision of the Court of Claims. New York acce the decision 
in her fayor and was paid off. Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Pennsylvania also. This is the amount due and al- 
lowed by the Comptroller of the Treasury under his decision of 
April 14, 1902. 

If this claim had been settled in accordance with the principles 
announced in the Court of Claims and followed by the Auditor 
of the War Department in the settlement of the claims of the 
States of Maine, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island, already allowed and paid under the opinion of that court, 
there would be due to the State of Indiana by the United States 
for interest and expenses $129,174.05, for discount $150,840, mak- 
ing a total of $281,015.95. Now, each of these claims was fol- 
lowed by a note from the Auditor showing that, with the awe, 
tion of the Ohio case—which makes but little difference—that it 
doubles in round numbers this a; priation to follow the Comp- 
troller in his decision made in be of the State of Indiana after 
the Court of Claims had decided four like cases, otherwise fol- 
lowing the New York case. 

I know how embarrassing it is for any member of Congress to 
turn down a claim for his own State. It is for gentemen to take 
the decision of the Court of Claims as right or that of the Comp- 
troller. The gory why al had accepted the decision in the case 
of four States. He given his argument, and it is quite a strong 
argument. The distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations is from one of the States interested, Illinois, and 
the 3 [Mr. Hemenway] who has just spoken is from 
another of those States, and I am from Tennessee, but I wish in 
this case to know whether we members of Congress are to over- 
rule the decision of a Court of Claims, the very court we author- 
ized these cases to be referred to, or should we undertake to fol- 
low the decision of the Comptroller? 

Now, which has the ter weight of authority—the Comp- 
troller or the Court of ims, the court designated by the very 
act itself to decide these matters, composed of five judges without 
interest, directly or indirectly? I am making an argument to get 
at this matter in the most disinterested way. The Comptroller 
has decided this according to his own judgment. The Court 
of Claims is a judicial body. They are more capable of de- 
termining and applying the principles of law as settled in the 
New York case than I am, mgress is, than the Comp- 
troller is. 

Now, I want to say to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HEM- 
ENWAY] that we are all human in these things; and I will say to 
the gentleman that as we are all embarrassed in these matters 
when they come from our own States, that if he finds I bring up a 
Tennessee case that he does not approve I hope he will help me to 
put my principles in practice. 

Ido not mean to in any manner reflect upon the gentlemen 
whose States are inte but let us divest ourselves of all these 
matters of embarrassment as far as possible and follow the best 
authority in deciding these matters, and thisis the court to which 
these questions have been referred ever since it has been a court. 
The Government has been very liberal to the States. It has per- 
mitted them to be allowed interest, discount, and express charges. 
If we do not follow the decision in the New York case, then a 
precedent will be established, and PE will have to reopen the 
whole of the cases that have alrea Ae settled, and go along 
and do the same thing with the other States that have to be 
settled with hereafter. 

I make this appeal for the sake of the Tr 
watchdog of the Treas 


y been settled with 


easury. Iam not the 

h „ but when the watchdog, Mr. CAN- 

NON, is slightly muzzled by embarrassing interests in his own 

State, I know he will let me bark for him if I can. [Laughter.] 
Now, let me tell you the difference in these sums. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What would be the amount 

due under the gentleman's amendment? 


Mr. SIMS. e amounts for these several States, as shown by 
the bill, are: 
5 the State of Indiana, 


$635,859.20, 
OTE.—This is the amount found due and allowed the Co: ller of 
the 3 under his decision of April 14, 1902. ki e 

If this c had been settled in accordance with the ciples announced 
by the Court of Claims and followed by the Auditor for the War Department 
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in the settlement of the claims of the States of Maine, Pennsylvania. New 


Hampshire, and Rhode Island, already allowed and paid under the findings 
of that court, there would be due the State of Indiana from the United 


States on this claim— 
Por Interns: OG GEPON ð . pn ͤ —————— , 169. 05 
For discount sl RAE ER A LEED N O AS 151 „846. 90 
ee oe cudceucslestcuasseswnbossccesneue 287,015.95 
instead of the amount certified. 
To the State of Iowa, $456,417.89. 


Note.—This allowance is based upon the decision of the Comptroller of 
e dated April 14, 1902. 

If thisclaim had been settled in accordance with the principles announced 
by the Court of Claims and followed by the Auditor for the War Depart- 
ment in the settlement of the claims of the States of Maine, Pennsylvania, 
New re, and Rhode Island, a y allowed and paid under the find- 
ings of that court, there would be due the State of Iowa from the United 
ae on oe claim $229,699.62 instead of the amount certified. (See House 
Doc. No, 654. 


To the State of Michigan, $382,167.62. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF AUDITOR FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., June 9, 1902. 


anuary 1. 
the rebelli 
States the sum of 167. for interest and discount allowed by the Com: 
troller of the 3 for the A 508, 
in the sum of 397 


this office under the decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury dated May 
28, 1902, for interest from August 20, „to January 1, 1870, and other ex- 
penses in the sum of $126,769.86 


„ Refunding to States expenses incurred in raising volun- 


F. E. RITTMAN, 
Auditor for the War Department. 
By E. P. SEEDS, 
Deputy Auditor, 


To the State of Ohio, $458,559.25. 

This is the amount found due and allowed by the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury June 2, 1902. The Comptroller, in his certificate, further states that had 
this claim been settled by him, applying the ang es of the decision of the 
Court of Claims in the case of the State of Maine (36 C. Cls. R., 53), he would 
haye sonna —— the State of Ohio the sum of $443,145.24 instead of the 
amount ce 8 


To the State of IIlinois, $1,005,129.29. 

Of this amount $774,500.28 was found due w the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury for discount and interest on loans from July 1, 1861, to July 1, 1867, in his 
decision of June 4, 1902, and an additional amount of $230,569.01 was found due 
by the Auditor for the War Department for interest from July 1, 1867, to 
January 1, 1880, under the decisions of the Comptroller of 1 14, 1902, and 
June 4,192. If this claim had been settled in accordance with the principles 
announced by the Court of Claims and followed by the Auditor for the War 
Department in the settlement of the claims of the States of Maine, Pe: 1 
vania, New ire, and Rhode Island, already allowed and paid under 
the findi of t court, there would be due the State of Illinois for in- 
terest and expenses 491.81, and for discount $232,605, making a total of 
$435,096.81 instead of the amount certified. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 
Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman from Illinois let me read the 
items of the other two States? 
Mr. CANNON. There will be no trouble about that. If the 
ntleman’s contention is right, the claim of my State will be cut 
own largely over one-half. 
Mr. SIMS. But I want to show the exact figures. 
Mr. CANNON. I can not in justice to my colleagues yield any 
further to the gentleman. 
Mr. SIMS. I will ask, then, that I may add these in the Rec- 
ORD, so as to make the statement complete. 
Mr. CANNON. Oh, certainly; put it in the Recorp. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from In- 


Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
attention of the House long enough to brush away the cobwebs 
which have been thrown around this matter by the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will allow me a ques- 
tion, I want to ask him what is the reason why the disposition of 
the Court of Claims should not be followed? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. Chairman, there is absolutely no de- 
cision of the Court of Claims in these matters, and all this talk 
about the Court of Claims having decided one of these cases is a 
mistake, Not one of them was ever before the Court of Claims. 


Upon the other hand, they have been decided by a court higher 
than the Court of Claims. They have been decided by the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, whose decision is final upon all of these 
audited accounts. And they have been decided by a lawyer whose 
honesty and ability have never been questioned. He was anxious 
that Congress should have full information and went to the ex- 
tent of calling attention to both audits of all these claims, show- 
ing the amount due in case his decision was not accepted, and the 
culation in the case of the State of Maine accepted. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I decline to yield, Mr. Chairman. Not 
one of these matters has been to the Court of Claims. In 1861, 
while the country was in war and could not raise money, it asked 
the Northern States to raise money and equip the troops and arm 
them and put them in the field. By legislation the United States 
agreed to pay the States back the money they expen’ Nearly 
all of the Northern States went to work and raised money, 
equipped the troops, and put them into the field. Later on, after 
the war was over, the State of Indiana, the State of Michigan, 
State of Iowa, the State of Illinois, and numerous other States, 
the filed their claim for the money they had expended. 

The then ser) Se of the Treasury held that the States 
could only be paid back the principal sum that they borrowed 
and not the interest that they paid on thatsum. For instance, 
the State of Indiana borrowed $2,000,000 and had to pay some 
half million dollars as interest in order to discharge that debt. 
The Comptroller held that the Government could only pay back 
the principal and not the interest. A number of the States were 
turned down by the Comptroller at that time. 

Time passed, and the claims were barred by limitation. 

Mr. L GSTON. Let me suggest that the Attorney-General 
indorsed the opinion of the Comptroller. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Yes. Then New York filed a claim, and 
it went to the Comptroller and to the Court of Claims and then 
to the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court held that the Gov- 
ernment should pay to the States every dollar that they paid out 
in order to discharge that debt. They virtually said this: Here 
is a man in distress, and he asks a friend to borrow some money 
for him. The friend borrowed the money and helped him ont. 
Later on he goes to him and says: ‘Here is the principal you 
borrowed for me.’ ‘ Yes,’ he says, ‘but hold on; here are four 
years’ interest that has accumulated. I had to pay interest on 
this principal.“ ‘Oh,’ he says, ‘I do not care about interest; 
here is your principal.“ That was the position that the Comp- 
troller put the Government in, saying to the States. We, the 
Government, are going to beat you out of the interest.“ 

Now, how was it with the State of Indiana? I want the House 
to understand the exact circumstances of the case. Indiana, at 
the request of the United States Government, during the admin- 
istration of our great war governor, Oliver P. Morton, borrowed 
$2,000,000. At that time we were in almost as bad condition 
financially as the Government of the United States. Our credit 
wasimpaired. But upon the urgent recommendation of the Gov- 
ernment we issued bonds to the amount of $2,000,000 and sold 
them for the best money we could get for them. We had to ac- 
cept a discount. 

Many citizens of Indiana bought those bonds. They were 
issued in denominations of $500, so that patriotic citizens of small 
means could buy them. They bought them at a discount; but 
when they came back to get their money many of them refused 
to accept the discount and 9 the amount they paid; and 
in this way there was paid back to the State of Indiana over 


$73,000 of the discount. Indiana gave the Government credit for 
every cent saved in this way e commenced paying off those 
bonds just as soon as the State could raise the money, in order 


to save the Government every dollar that we could. We onl 
sold bonds as the money was necessary for use, and we redeem 


them as vie aan as possible. I will attach a complete statement 
showing when bonds were sold and when redeemed. 
Statement of sale of $2,000,000 Indiana 6 per cent war-loan bonds. 
Par value bonds sold under the act Mar G a E $2,000, 000. 00 
Received for $200,000 bonds (Schedule 1 1, 756, 670. 66 
Received accrued interest on bonds (Schedule 2). -- 8,880.15 
Total received for bonds $1, 765, 550. 81 
Interest d on bonds to November 1, 
1861 (Schedule 3) $7, 727.22 
mmission exchange, etc., paid 931.00 
8, 658. 82 
1,756, 892. 49 
Loss on sale of bonds 4e 243. 107.51 


Net loss on sale of bonds 


12 
12 
80 
3 
5 
10 
12 
18 
23 
26 
2 
~ 5 
12 
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REDEMPTION OF WAR-LOAN BONDS. 


Amount of bonds redee 
Paid for redemption eais 4) 


Profit on redemption. 


SCHEDULE No. 1.—Statement of proceeds sale $2,000. 


50 bonds, Nos. 138- 


1 bo O. 1497, at 
— 5 Nos. 1498-1 


ATT 
35 
8 
g 
5 


ree 
82 
i 
1A 
8 


Se bonds, Nos. 85 5105 at 83 


2 bonds, Nos. 1790-1791, at 85 
30 bonds, Nos, 1257-1 


25 bonds, Nos. eee 85 
3 bonds, Nos. 1178-1180, at 94 
1 bond, hg 1181, at G4 


SCHEDULE No. 2.—Statement of accrued interest received on sale of Indiana 
war-loan bonds. 


Accrued interest on 
Accrued interest on 
Accrued interest on 
Accrued interest on 
Accrued interest on 


Accrued interest on 8 


Accrued interest on 
ed 


Accrued interest on 


Accrued interest on 12, 000 bonds 


Accrued interest on 


Accrued interest on $40,000 bonds 
Accrued interest on $9,000 bonds 
Accrued interest on 2.000 bonds 
30,090 bonds 
%% ponds 
Accrued interest on $25,000 bonds 


Accrued interest on 
Accrued interest on 


Interest paid by State on bonds, May, 1862, to May, 18811 
Sepenes oe Commission, prin te z 


Amount due the State 


,000 Indiana war-loan bonds. 


Number and price. 


125 bonds, Nos. 1-125, at par 
12 bonds, Nos. 126-151, at 7 1 81 


Ca 


ERES SER 


— 


— 2 
— 
Ss 
Oat it nd nee 


8. 


„N SSA ER SEER 


= 
S. 


2 


E 


37 bonds, Nos. 755-790 ent 1845, at 3 
57 bonds, Nos. 626-635, 708-714, 745-750, 791. 


5 


ga 


5 


Ph ee et) 


9 bonds, Nos. 1475 1485 at Pa 
6 bonds, Nos. 1484-1489. at 83. 
12 bonds, Nos. 1485-1498, at 83. 


2 


2 o 


HN som 


bonds, Nos. 1508-1521, 


2 


3 


. 


* 
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2 
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SCHEDULE No. 2 Statement of accrued interest, eto. Continued. 


1862. 
Aug. 14. Accrued interest on $108,500 bonds $1, 916. 76 
Apr. 21. To remainder interest sales Mar. 1-10.. 21.29 
1861. 
Oct. 29. Interest received on deposit in New Tork 175.07 
ORME E A D EEA TTA OES P EE E naione 8,880.15 
SCHEDULE No. 3.—Statement of interest, commissions, expressage, 
etc., paid on scent n sale of Indiana 3 1 Bem cy gg 


Interest to Noy.1,186l,on 


Interest to Nov. 8 1801 on 
Interest to Nov. 1. 1801, on 
Interest to Nov. 1, 1861, on 


Interest to Nov. 1, 1861, on 
Interest to Noy. 1, 1861, on 
Interest to Nov. 1. 1861, on 


vt 
A 


hj 


of bonds 

2,000 of bonds 

000 5 18555 
. — — on excha) 


J 


a on Ee / ian eee encan 


> 
x 
8 -- 


paid. 
$488,000 | $482,898.16 
129,000 | “110; 307.88 
49,000 42,197.72 
108,500 | 106,609.43 
10,000 10,100.00 
39,000 38, 122. 50 
5,000 4,912. 50 
000 1,965. 00 
11,000 10, 890. 00 
— aa 10,000 10, 000. 00 
2 8,000 8,000. 00 
10,000 10, 000. 00 
18,000 18,000. 00 
9.500 9,500. 00 
12,000 12, 000. 00 
November 15 55,000 55,000, 00 
November 19 20,000 20,000. 00 
November 23. 60,000 60, 000. 00 
November 29 10,000 10,000. 00 
November 30. 20,000 30,000. 00 
January 30...... 101,000 101,000.00 
Feb = 117,000 117,000.00 
March 7 fae 422,000 422,000.00 
ee 1 3388 
Deosmber Gs cases eee a aces 10,000 | 10,000.00 
pt Reena Sg arn ee en Se 8,000 3,000. 00 
May 2 2,000 2,000.00 
June 24 000 5,000. 00 
August 5,000 5,000. 00 
September 8 2,000 2,000.00 
November BB ois Sosa Soars . 3,000 8,000.00 
ARF ors Sams cece ene eed E O ANAE 8,000 8,000.00 
— —. e ren ieee sanenal 25,000 25,000.00 
FFC ² AAA— be m A malice) 1,000 1,000.00 
r ee 24,000 24, 000. 00 
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Date redeemed. 
1872. 
117 oe 
Senter ber FB oo er ee 
1881. 
NN NO aei Ä potas sae e a a 
be 3 2 evs SC an Ss m 12,000,000 | 1,926,502. 69 
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Interest payments on Indiana war-loan bonds. 
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In August, 1861, we commenced paying these bonds, and by 
November 30, 1862, we had redeemed over $1,000,000 of those 
bonds. Up to that time the Government had not paid Indiana 
one cent on the debt. 

Now, all that the State of Indiana or the State of Illinois or 
Ohio or any of these States asks is that the Government shall pay 
back to them just the amount in dollars and cents that they paid 
out, without one cent of interest. 

Mr. COWHERD. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
there is not this distinction: That under the decisions rendered 
by the Courtof Claims in the Pennsylvania and Maine cases, fol- 
lowing the decision in the case of New York, the Government 
was ed to credit its partial payments on the indebtedness, 
but in the appropriations you male here you charge interest for 
the entire time, notwithstanding the Government had paid a part 
of the indebtedness. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Certainly that is not the case. In the 
Maine case there were a number of partial payments, but as I 
have shown, in the Indiana case we had y paid off nearly 
all the debt before the Government ever paid us a dollar, so that 
in this case there is no question of partial payments at all. There 
is no such a question in the Ohio case, and that question arises 
only to a limited extent in the Illinois case. 

en the Government made its last payment to the State of 
Indiana a limited number of the bonds of the State were unpaid. 
The State could not call in those bonds at once. And will it be 
contended that the State should be beaten out of the interest be- 
cause the State could not call in her bonds? Why, sir, only re- 
cently, during the present Administration, the Government of the 
United States has been buying its own bonds and paying a 
premium upon them. Do you want to say that because the State 
of Indiana or any other State could not get the people who held 
her bonds to give them up at once you are going to beat the State 
out of the interest which they had to pay? k: 

Now, for thirty-three years, in the case of the State of Indiana, 

the Government has been owing the State $635,000. There is no 
uestion of partial payments involved. Yet for that long time 
diana has been 8 money and paying interest on it 
when she could have discharged $635,000 of her debt if the Gov- 
ernment had paid her back—not any interest on the money she 
had paid out but the bare dollars and cents she paid out for the 
purpose of equipping troops and for the interest on the bonds 


that she paid. Not one State in this case is asking for a cent of 


in je 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman allow 
me a question? He has explained this matter to me very satisfac- 
torily except on one point, and that is whether the Government 
has paid interest after the time when the principal was paid. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Only as I have stated, to a very limited 
extent. It so happens that in the Maine case a number of partial 
payments were e. ` 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

. CANNON. I will yield the gentleman another minute. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I simply want to answer the question. 
In the Maine case there were some partial payments made, but, 
as I have stated, in the Indiana case that consideration does not 
apply at all. nor in the Ohio case. It applies only to a limited ex- 
tent in the Illinois and other cases. But in any event would you 
refuse to pay interest when the State could not take in her bonds? 

Mr. G ‘TT of Massachusetts. But if she has been getting 
interest on the Government money should she not make a rebate? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Then, I ask thé gentleman, should not 
the Government pay us interest on the $635,000 that she has owed 
us for years? 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr.HEMENWAY. Weare not asking that, and we have said 
that it wiped out over and over again any question of partial pay- 
ments. simply ask this House to be fair with the State. e 
are here at this late day, and why? Because it took special legis- 
lation to get this matter up, and that special legislation we only 
secured at this session, and it is only ig, Paok to the States 
money that she advanced in order to help the Government in a 
time of distress, 

{tees the hammer fell. ] 

. CANNON. Now, Mr. Chairman, very briefly I want to 
enlarge a little bit on what the from Indiana [Mr. 
Hemenway] has said. Ihave the act of Congress that was passed 
in 1861 before me. It is as follows: ' 


be, and is hereby 
rnor of any State, or his duly au- 


expenses rly 
tes for su „ X lyin and rtin: 
cape pore in E T Jeena iS insurrections, oe to ae 
tled upon by vouchers, etc. 

Now, then, the act of 1862 is substantially the same, but covers 
transactions before the act of 1861 was passed. Now, bear with 
me a minute. The State of Indiana under that law borrowed 
$2,000,000 in 1861-62, on twenty 3 time at 6 per cent inter- 
est, sold the bonds at 15 per cent discount and besides some other 

mses. Indiana has paid those bonds, principal and interest; 
paid them in 1868, or 1869, or 1870. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. She had $380,000 paid in 1868. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well. She has paid them all, principal 
and interest. Now, then, the Sage nord of the Treasury, awa, 
back years ago, said to Indiana, You shall have your two 27 2 
lions, you shall have the net amount of money that you got on 
your two millions of bonds, but you must lose the discount, and 
notwithstanding you paid twent 8 interest, more or less, 
vou shall not have your interest.“ ow, the same thing was said 
to the State of New York in a similar case. New York went to 
law and finally went to the Supreme Court, and the Supreme 
Court said by its solemn judgment as follows: 

It is as nited tes had borrowed the money through the 
of the — x 8 8 9 

That is, the United States constituted the States its agents to 
borrow money. It follows that every cent such States were com- 
pelled to » pay. out on account of loans should be reimbursed to 
them by their principal, the United States, without any deduction 
or rebate whatsoever. 

Now, then, the interest on the twenty-year bonds was not in- 
terest. It is principal, and all the decision does and all this 
$700,000 does is to have the United States pay back to Indiana the 
balance of the $2,000,000 and the interest up to the time the bonds 
were paid, none of them being paid after maturity. That was 
over twenty-five years „and the United States has owed In- 
diana $700,000 under the law as laid down by the Supreme Court, 
and in justice, and owed it for over a quarter of a century, and 
not one cent does this appropriation give Indiana for that inter- 
est for over a quarter of a century. It only makes Indiana whole 
on the bonds and the interest that she absolutely paid out, as I 
say, over a quarter of a century ago. Indiana is the loser. She 
is out the interest upon that amount for over twenty-five years. 
rrea zs 5 cent of interest do we propose to pay by 

big oie on. 

Mr. ERWOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois a question. If the Comptroller in deciding this case and 
certifying this amount tothe Ap riations Committee did not 
state and does not now state that if he had followed the decision 
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of the Court of Claims construing the New York case that the 


amount would be less than appropriated? 
Mr. CANNON. No; what he said was this 
Mr. HEMENWAY. He said he followed the New York 


case. ( 

Mr. CANNON. Followed the New York case. What next 
happened? Congrees come in and legislated last February that 
we should follow the audit of the Court of Claims—for the State 
of Maine? No. The audit of the Court of Claims for the State 
of Maine said where the United States paid money to the State of 
Maine, although her bonds were not due, that the State of Maine 
should take it and apply it on her bonds as if they were due. 
Now, that is the Court of Claims audit. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. She got the benefit of that in the Treas- 


ir. CANNON. With that audit what happened? This Con- 
ess, this session of Congress, directs that all these claims of 
tates shall be ned and settled according to what? The 
New York case decided by the Supreme Court. There is the de- 
cision, there is the legislation, and here is the audit, and still that 
does not give Indiana or Illinois or Ohio or Michigan one cent of 
interest on the amount that they paid and to which they were 
entitled under the decision of the Supreme Court twenty-five 
years ago. Now, with that statement I want to say that in my 
j ent the decision of the Supreme Court was right, and this 
audit is right under that decision and under the express direction 
of this Congress at this session. It is right in God's chancery, it 
is right in man’s chancery, and I ask fora vote upon the amend- 
ment, poppies] 
Mr.C RD. Will the 9 yield for a question? 
Mr. CANNON. If my time not expired, I s be glad to 


do so. 

Mr. COWHERD. I want to know if itis not a fact that after 
the New York case was decided, and in accordance with the 
principles of law there laid down, the Court of Claims passed 
upon the Pennsylvania and New Eaa and Maine cases? 

Mr. CANNON. On the contrary, they did not, in accordance 
with the decision. 

. COWHERD. Well, they did in accordance with their 
idea of the decision. 

Mr. CANNON. And they did not adjudicate anything. They 
only audited. 

. COWHERD. Did they not distinctly refer to the decision 
and quote it? 

Mr. CANNON. It was directly in the teeth of the decision, 
and for that reason Congress steps in and says, ‘‘ We will pay this 
according to the New York case.“ which was the Supreme Court 
case, in the terms which I read here this afternoon. 

Mr. COWHERD. I should like to ask the gentleman further 
if this decision of the Comptroller is not an appeal from an ad- 
verse decision of the Auditor, following the Court of Claims. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, the Comptroller is always the last man 
to pass on an Auditor’s account, and he reverses the Auditor three 
times a week on an average, I should think, and maybe more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 2 

= BINGHAM, Is it proposed to vote on these four para- 

in gross? 

e CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms]. If there be no 
objection the Clerk will report the amendment. 

. SIMS. There are four amendments. 

Mr. CANNON. The first one settles them all in principle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

d in lines l4 and by st out „869. 
2 13, 15, by striking $635,869.20 and inserting 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read down to line 6 on page 72. 

Mr. BINGHAM (who had been standing during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

1 SIMS. I offered four amendments, and only one has been 
voted on. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It was agreed to vote on one and take that 
as a decision of the whole. 5 

Mr. SIMS. That is perfectly satisfactory, I did not under- 


CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyly: . 


Mr. BINGHAM. My amendment is to come in after line 24 


on 7i. 
. LIVINGSTON. Too late, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I rose for the purpose of claiming recogni- 
tion, and the Clerk went on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman wasstanding, but the Chair 
did not understand for what purpose. 

Mr. CANNON. I think you had better go back and let the 
amendment be offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the statement of the gentleman, the 
Chair will recognize him for the purpose of offering his amend- 
ment. The Chair saw the gentleman standing. e Clerk will 
report the amendment. 

e Clerk read as follows: 


Insert after line 24, Page Ti: 

“ Provided, That the like claims of the Statesof Pennsylvania, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, or other States for expenses incurred in rai 
volunteers for the war of the rebellion shall be reopened and reaudited 
allowed by the Auditor of the War 8 accordance with the 
methods of interest calculations adopted by the Comptroller of the Treasury 
in the settlement of the claims of the States of Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Io’ 
and Michigan, and the said Auditor is directed to reopen the claims of 
States not so audited and allow the same according to the method adopted 
by the Comptroller of the in the settlements heretofore referred 
to, anid gay ring Sens fact that any such State or States have accepted 
payments on items heretofore allowed them by any Auditor.” 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I reserve the point of order, Mr. Chair- 


man. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman — 

The CHAIRMAN. There can be no debate upon this amend- 
ment. By order of the committee debate is exhausted upon this 
paragraph and all amendments. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Then I ask unanimous consent for five min- 


utes. 

Mr. CANNON. Ithink that ought to be granted. 

The CHAIRMAN. gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that he be allowed to speak for five minutes. 


Is there A 

Mr. GR OR. I want to suggest to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that we should dispose of the pending amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. They are all disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I presume that, if nec- 
essary, five minutes will be allowed on this side, and so I do not ob- 
ject. 

There was no objection. 
The CHAIR The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ux- 
DERWOOD] reserves the point of order against the amendment, 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania is recognized for five min- 


utes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, of course I do not know what 
the gentleman’s point of order is; but I believe the amendment 
which I have sent to the Clerk's desk is germane to the paragraph 
just passed under the heading for refunding to States expenses 
incurred in raising volunteers, because of its relation to the sub- 
ject under consideration. S 

This committee within the past five minutes has established, in 
the sum total allowed for the five States of Iowa, Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Ohio, a certain finding and adjustment of 
accounts on a basis determined upon by the Comptroller of the 


Treasury. 
You have adopted it, and I omp come in and ask that there 
may be an extension of that act of this committee. i 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understood the gentlemen on that side 
contended that they were only being settled with now on the 
same basis that you have been settled with. 

„Mr. BING! . Iam assuming that they are settled upon a 
different basis as to interest allowances. The claim of Pennsyl- 
vania was determined by the Court of Claims in the exact amount 
allowed in the urgent e bill, approved February 14. 1902. 
Under the authority of said deficiency bill the Comptroller of the 
Treasury has determined the claims of the States included in the 
pending bill, and this committee has approved his findings and 
interest allowances upon a basis of calculation that will give the 
State of Pennsylvania a larger allowance than was given in the 
urgent deficiency bill of February 14, 1902. 

This in allowance will also run to the benefit of other 
States whose accounts are considered as settled under the Dock- 
ery law of 1894. A claim once settled can not be reopened unless 
by act of Congress. Therefore by your vote in committee five 
minutes ago you approve a settlement of these five States in the 
adjustment of interest allowances under the ruling of the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury a r allowance than other States whose 
claims are alleged to have settled, and exclude us from re- 


opening the same because the Dockery law runs. 
Permit me to submit that the States that loaned the money to 
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the Government during the war are entitled to be settled all upon 
exactly the same basis; and whatever the ruling of the Comp- 
troller is, and you have approved it, I claim that the States in- 


cluded in the deficiency bill on February last and other States 
settled with prior to that time have the right to have their cases 
reopened and readjusted on the rulings of the Comptroller ac- 
copes by this committee in the claims of States included in this 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania allow me? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Is it perfectly clear that the 
gentleman is right in that statement? Because, if he is, I agree 
with him that his amendment ought to prevail. because the States 
ought to be settled with exactly alike and on the same basis. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is what I claim and all that I claim. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I understood the gentleman 
from Indiana a few moments ago to say that the claims were not 
alike, and that the adjustment now for the State of Indiana and 
these other States was exactly alike and followed ‘the settlement 
in the case of the State of New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The State of Pennsylvania is not different 
from the case of Indiana. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I stated that the settlement in the Indiana 
case and these cases now being settled was exactly like the settle- 
ment in the New York case. E 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Then why is there any ne- 
cessity for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The Court of Claims did not follow the 
New York decision in the settlement of the claims of Maine, Penn- 
sylvania, New Hampshire, and some of the other States. They 
absolutely refused. If any intelligent man will read that deci- 
sion and read the New York decision he can see that they did 
not follow it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the State of Pennsyl- 
vania get anything under the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania if it is adopted? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Why, if the settlement is 
to be the same along the same line? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. It will not be along the same line, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Alabama rise? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have a point of order pending, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama reserved 
the point of order. Does he make it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ido; I make the point of order, and I 
desire to discuss it. I suppose there is no question about the 
point of order being well taken. I wish to state my reasons for 
insisting on it now. It seems that a little while ago it was con- 
tended to the House that we were only paying these claims by 
these various States according to the decision of the court. The 
Court of Claims decided the New Hampshire case and the Penn- 
sylvania case was paid according to that decision, and the Court 
of Claims decided these cases, construing the New York case. 
That is the reason we contended a few minutes ago that this 
amendment should not be passed. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. Chairman, in the New York case the 
Court of Claims decided one way and the State of New York ap- 

ealed, and the Supreme Court reversed the Court of Claims. 
at was in the original litigation. Now, then, the Pennsylvania 
and these other cases went to the Court of Claims after having 
been reversed by the Supreme Court decision, not on the proposi- 
tion laid down in that case. 

Mr. MANN. They had lawyers, had they not? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The State of Pennsylvania as well as 
Ilinois wants to have the case settled. 

Mr. COWHERD. In response to the gentleman from Indiana 
that the Court of Claims did not follow the New York case, I 
want to read for his information: 

In the leading case of the United States v. The State of New York (160 
U.S. Reports, p. 98) the Supreme Court laid down and established certain 
principles which are applicable to this case and to those of the other States 
and which control and 8 the rights and liabilities of the parties. 

The gentleman says that they proceeded to follow it out accord- 
ing to their own idea. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
Indiana must be wrong. 

Mr. COWHERD. ‘There is a difference of opinion between the 
Court of Claims and the gentleman from Indiana. 

x Mr. HEMENWAY. I did not hear the statement of the gen- 
eman. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no question but what the New 


Then the gentleman from 


| , 


York case was decided, and the Pennsylvania case was considered 
in the Court of Claims subject to the New York case, and there 
the amount fixed, and their lawyers, failing to take an a , ac- 
cepted it; that it was within the terms of the New York case. 
And, now, when these cases were referred to the War Depart- 
ment, the Auditor of the War ah naa said that under that 
decision of the Supreme Court in the New York case, in the Penn- 
sylvania case they should receive less than was appropriated here. 
It was not until it came to the Comptroller that he added this ad- 
ditional amount. 

Now,I do not think there is any doubt that the Comptroller 
went beyond the New York case and beyond the Court of ims. 
I am going to insist upon my point of order. I will say to the 
gentleman that in this case the Senate of the United States may 
put this appropriation back where it ought to be, and if it does, 
then Pennsylvania ought to have nothing more; butif the Senate 
refuses; if it is attempted by Pennsylvania to get any more—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. One moment. If the Senate refuses 
then I would be willing to pay 8 nothing. But I say 
nothing more should be given than the courts have decided they 
are entitled to. I insist on the point of order. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UNDERWOOD] makes a point of order against the amend- 
ment proposed by my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. BING- 
HAM]. Iam not sure that he stated his point of order; but if so, 
I was unable to hear it, owing to confusion in the Hall. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That it is new legislation. 

Mr. OLMSTED. By voting down the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms], this House, or rather 
the Committee of the Whole, has already indicated its intention 
to allow these items for the States of Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Illinois. 

The amendment simply provides that the accounts of the States 
of Pennsylvania, Maine, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island shall 
be adjusted upon the same basis. atever parliamentary tech- 
nicality may be urged against the amendment, in this place and 
at this time, it is manifestly merous and unfair to put the 
four States named in the amendment upon any different basis 
from that enjoyed by the States named in the bill. 

Ido not understand that there is any great dispute as to the 
law of the matter. In the case of the United States against the 
State of New York (160 U. S. Reports, 598), Mr. Justice 
Harlan, delivering the unanimous opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, said, commencing on page 621: 

We can not doubt that the interest paid by the State on its bonds, issued 
to raise money for the purposes exp by Congress, constituted a of 
the costs, charges, and expenses properly incurred by it for those objects. 
Such interest, when paid, e a principal sum, as between the State and 
the United States—that is, became part of the te sum properly paid 
by the State for the United States. The STROPA and inte 80 paid con- 
stitutes a debt from the United States to the State. It isasif the United 
States had itself borrowed the money through the agency of the State. 

This appropriation bill, as it now stands, provides for the pay- 
ment of the claims of the five States upon precisely that basis. 
We ask that Pennsylvania, Maine, New pshire, and Rhode 
Island shall be similarly treated. The Comptroller of the 
Treasury, in his opinion in the Indiana case, says that the Court 
of Claims was led into error in the Maine case by adopting 
the calculation of an accountant, who no doubt is a good account- 
ant, whose figures are no doubt correct, but who has not shown 
himself possessed of either a legal or an equitable mind.“ The 
same observation applies to the Pennsylvania case. 

As will appear from Senate Document No. 321, page 29, the ad- 
justment was made by allowing the State interest from the 
dates of the several loans made by it to raise money necessary to 
organize and 1 8 troops, for which the United States promised 
indemnity by the act of 1861 up to the date or dates when the 
Government recognized the claims, deducting therefrom the 
amount of direct tax chargeable against said State as of the 
date due and chargeable, to wit, June 30, 1862. 

I call attention particularly to the phrase up to the date or 
dates when the Government recognized the claims for the money 
so advanced.” There was apparently a computation of interest 
upon the amount advanced by the State up to that time. The 
decision of the Supreme Court, however, in the New York case 
is to the effect that the interest paid by a State upon a loan made 
for the use of the General Government is, as between the State 
and the Federal Government, to be treated not as interest but as 
principal, and all the interest that the State had to pay is to be 
thus treated as principal. The State of Pennsylvania issued 
bonds payable in ten years, with interest payable semiannually. 
All the interest that the State had to pay during all those ten 
years was, as between the State and the United States, to be 
treated as 2 

But in the Pennsylvania case and also in the Maine case the 
computation was made by ascertaing how much the State had 
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borrowed for the General Government, then computing interest 
on that 9 7 to the date or dates when the Government recog- 
a 


nized the claims for the money so advanced.” The proper way, 
under the decision of the Supreme Court, was to ascertain the 
entire amount expended by Pennsylvania, including not only the 
principal of the bonds but the full ten years’ interest thereon, and 
treating this aggregate as the principal debt owed to the State by 
the United States. 

From that amount there was ropar deductible the direct tax 
chargeable against the State of Pennsylvania as of June 30, 1862. 
That is the method of computation approved by the Comptroller 
of the Treasury and applied to the cases of Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and Illinois in ascertaining the amounts which are 
appropriated to those States in this bill. That is simple justice 
as between the United States and the State of Pennsylvania, and 
between Pennsylvania and the five States named. The same 

rinciple applies also to Maine, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Pe Pennsylvania borrowed this money at a lower rate of 
interest than the Federal Government was paying. i 

In order to sell the bonds she putin a clause exempting them 
from all State and local taxation. They were mostly taken by 
our own citizens, so that the State lost for ten years or more the 
taxation of that much capital otherwise taxable within her 
borders. For that we make no claim. We ask only to be put 
upor the same footing as other States, whose response to the call 
of the Government was no more prompt and whose citizens no 
more patriotic than our own. I trust that the gentleman will, as 
a matter of common fairness, withdraw his point of order and 
allow this amendment to be considered upon its merits. 

The CHAIRMAN. This provision is clearly a legislative pro- 
yision, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For miscellaneous expenses, United States courts, $134.10. 


Mr. BOUTELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert after line 21, 75, the following: 
“For payment to John C. White for salary as chargé d'affaires ad interim 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, from December 23, 1878, to June 30, 1880, $2,030.63." 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. I make the point of order on that. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I ask the gentleman from Georgia to reserve 
his point of order long enough for me to ask unanimous consent 
to insert in favor of this amendment a letter from the Secretary 
of State, showing on what this claim is based. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
insert a letter which he has indicated, Isthereobjection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

e letter is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 13, 1900. 

Srr: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
25th ultimo in which you uest my views in erence to the bill (H. R. 
1453) for the relief of John C. White on account of services rendered the 
Government of the United States as c) ‘affaires ad interim at Rio de 
il, from December 28, 1878, to ‘ch 27, 1879, and from April 11, 


Janeiro, Brazi n 
1880, to June 30, 1880, inclusive. 
The records of the Department of State show that Mr. White was ap- 
inted secretary of the legation of the United States at Rio de Janeiro, 
razil, on June 28,1878, and tendered his 5 of the officeon August 8, 
1883, and that between those dates, in the nce of a minister, he acted as 
chargé d'affaires ad interim during the periods mentioned in the bill, viz, 
from December 23, 1878, to March 27, 1879, inclusive, and from April II, 1880, 
to June 30, 1880, inclusive. 3 
Previous to July 1, 1878, and su uent to June 30, 1880, the law allowed 
and does now allow compensation to chargés d'affaires ad interim at the rate 
of 50 per cent of the amount of the minister's But the act of Con- 
gress, approved June 4, 1878, making ny Pah ad menage for the diplomatic and 
consular service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, contained the fol- 


lowing: 

se That hereafter chargés d'affaires ad interim shall receive no additional 

per, beyond that which the law provides for the regular offices which they 

old in their tive legations” (vol. 20, Stat. L., p. 92), and omitted, as 
did the corresponding act of the following year, approved January 27, 1879, 
sp hls oa for such additional compensation. 

Jonsequently, for the periods stated Mr. White received no compensation 
other than that which the law allowed for his office of secretary of legation, 
which, deducted from the amounts he would have received as chargé d'affaires 
ad interim, had the service been performed previous to July 1, 1878, or sub 
sequent to June 30, 1880, makes his claim stand as follows: 


By salary as Shares d'affaires ad interim from December 
VVV 
0 as secre 0 on from mber 
to March 27, 1879 E 
BY salary as chargé d'affaires ad interim from April 11, 
880, to June 30, 1880, inclusive 1,835.17 
To salary as secretary of legation from April 11, 1880, to 
June 80, 1880, inclusive. ec A aa cece OS 400. 55 
934. 62 


Total amount to which Mr. White is entitled if allowance be 
ad interim for periods 


2,030. 63 
Mr. White's is but one of a number of similar claims which my predeces- 

2 Hon. James G. Blaine, recommended to the favorable co; 

of Congress 


deration 
on February 18, 1890 (see House Ex. Doc. No. 225, Fifty-first 


that Mr. White's claim for 


first session). It a however, 
to March 27, 1879, was omitted from the ac- 


of Wickham 
Hoffman. 


In view of the precedent established in his case, and the fact that the 
claims all stand on the same foo and are equally just and meritorious, 
the Department is of opinion that they should all receive the same treatment, 

Wave the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, JOHN Hay. 


Hon. H. S. BOUTELL, 

Committee on Claims, House of Representatives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. COWHERD. Mr. Chairman, I usk unanimous consent to 
return to page 20 for the purpose of offering an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 20 for the purpose of offering an 
amendment. Is there objection? 4 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to know what the amendment is. y 

Mr. COWHERD. The amendment I wish to offer is, on page 
20, where it treats of telegraph and telephone service. I want to 
regulate the des telephones in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not object. inte 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair hears no objection, and the 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That from and after the approval of this measure it shall be unlawful for 
any person or company doing a telephone business in the District of Colum- 
bia to charge or receive for telephone service in excess of the rates follo 2 
that is to say: For m service, 3 cents a message when the subscribers 
telephone is m a separate line and 2 cents a m when there are two 
or more telephones on the same line; for unmeasured or for flat-rate service 
over a metallic circuit, per annum when there is but one telephone 
on a line; 12 per annum for each telephone, there being not more than 
two on a line; and 80 per annum for each telephone, there being two or 
more on a line, such charge in include use of suitable tele- 

hone necessary equipments and the cost of ere De ag same 

n good condition for service: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to apply to the rates to bec ed for long-distance messages— 
that is, messages to or from points beyond the District of Columbia—or for 
the use of telephones on private lines, or any service which has for its pur- 
pose communication between telephones connected with a telephone ex- 
cheney And provided further, That for the use of extra equipments, such as 
supplemental or desk telephones, telephone booths, or the like, furnished to 
any customer in addition to a suitable telephone and its necessary equipment, 
an extra and reasonable charge may be made therefor: And provided fur- 
ther, That where service shall furnished to any point distant more 
2 miles from any telephone exc of such person or corporation furnishing 
such service an extra charge may be made not to exceed 20 per cent of the 
rates above fixed for each mile in excess of such 2 miles, 


Mr. MANN (before the reading of the amendment was con- 
cluded). Mr. Chairman, that amendment has been read far 
enough to indicate its purpose. I make the pone of order that it 
is not germane and that it changes existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr, CANNON. I move that the committee now rise and report 
the bill with the amendments to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SHERMAN reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 15108) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in the appropriations for the year ending June 80 
1902, and for prior years, and for other purposes, and had directed 
him to report the same back with amendments and with the 
recommendation that the amendments be adopted and the bill as 
amended be passed, : 

The SPEAKER. Is a se te vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? [A pause.] If not, the Chair will submit the amendments 
in 


e amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; andit was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. CANNON, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 14411. An act to regulate commutation for good conduct 
for United States prisoners. : 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 640. An act to extend the provisions, limitations, and bene- 
fits of an act entitled “An act granting pensions to the survivors 
of the Indian wars of 1832 to 1842, inclusive, known as the Black 
Hawk war, Creek war, Cherokee disturbances, and the Seminole 
war,” approved July 27, 1892; 


each case to 
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§. 5924. An act granting an increase of pension to Edwin Young; 

me An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas D. 
Tr; 

S. 5741. An act granting a pension to Martha E. Kendrick; 

S. 5650. An act granting an increase of pension to William R. 
Raymond; 

S. 5424. An act granting an increase of pension to thia J. 
Stata; granting pe Cyn 

S. 5402. An act granting an increase of pension to Hiram H. 


omas; 

ee — An act granting an increase of pension to John H. 
eritt; 
S. 5263. An act granting a pension to Fannie Frost; 
rite An act granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
S. 5208. An act granting an increase of pension to John M. 


eeler; 
Mes 5141. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles Bar- 


S. 5140. An act granting an increase 5 to Dudley Cary; 
S. 5080. An act granting a pension to Hester A. Farnsworth; 
S. 5065. An act granting a pension to Jemima McClure; 

S. 5007. An act granting an increase of pension to James Ir- 


vine; 

S. 6021. An act granting an increase of pension to Esther D. 
Haslam; 

S. 1205. An act granting a pension to Isabella H. Irish; 

S. 1458. An act granting an increase of pension to Linda W. 
Slaughter; 

S. 2653. An act granting an increase of pension to Joshua 
‘Weaver; 

S. 4934. An act granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 


S. 4912. An act granting an increase of pension to Maggie L. 
ves; 
S. 4783. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary Breck- 
ons; 
es 4764. An act granting an increase of pension to Queen Esther 


rimes; 

S. 4710. An act granting a pension to Anna May Hogan; 

S. 4709. An act granting a pension to Nelson W. Wade; 

S. 4509. An act granting an increase of pensiow to Robert 
Lemon; 4 

S. 4300. An act granting an increase of pension to Ann Comins; 

S. 4190. An act granting a pension to Fredereka Seymore; 

S. 4183, An act granting an increase of pension to Oceana B. 


Irwin; 
S. 4064, An act granting an increase of pension to Betsey 


umm; 
ne 8292. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry Loor 
ger; 
S. 3552. An act granting a pension to John A. Reilley; 
Baheti An act granting an inerease of pension to Otis A. 
arlow; 
8. 2769. An act to fix the fees of United States marshals in the 
Indian Territory, and for other purposes; 
——_ An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 
aine; 
S. 7. An act granting an increase of pension to W. H. Thomas; 


S. 1132. An act granting an increase of pension to R. Sherman ena 


Langworthy; 
ee 896. An act granting an increase of pension toJames E. Me- 
air; 
S. 5466. An act granting an increase of pension to Edgar T. 
Chamberlin; 
an 832. An act granting an increase of pension to Louisa A. 
rosby; 
S. 2375. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Redinger; 
S. 2289. An act granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
S. Harrower; 
8. 1184. An act granting a pension to Mary Florence von Stein- 
wehr: 
5 2265. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
elley; - 
ee 2051. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry W. 
ryon; ; 
S. 2050, An act granting an increase of pension to Edward N. 


on; 
S8. 2048, An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis G. 
ur; 
S. 1981. an act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


| ; an 
| sa 1980, An act granting an increase of pension to William D. 
| Stiles, 
| . 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. CASSEL, for six days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. WEEKS, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Joy, for two weeks, on account of important. business. 

To Mr. Stevens of Minnesota, for five days, on account of sick- 
ness in his family. ; 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 

By unanimous consent, leave to withdraw papers was 
in the following cases, no adverse report having been 9 

To Mr. ACHESON of Pennsylvania, in the case of Joseph 
nett, -sixth Congress. 

To Mr. WILEY, pa in relation to the bill (H. R. 1044) to 
donate to the State of Alabama the spars of the captured battle 
ships San Juan D’ Austria and Almirante Oquendo. 

RECESS. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to announce that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] will preside at the 
session of the House this evening. 

O rian je I move that the House take a recess until 8 
oO” 

The motion was saree’ to; and accordingly (at 6o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House took a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The recess having expired, the House at 8o0’clock p. m. resumed 

its session, Mr. DALZELL in the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House is in session this 
evening, pursuant to a special order, for the consideration of 
bills reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS. 

The pending business was the bill (H. R. 13172) to ratify and 
conta an ment with the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribe of 
Indians, and for other purposes. 

The si was upon an amendment offered by Mr. 
WiLLia{ms of Mississippi to an amendment of Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of ppi. In connection with my amend- 
ment, I merely wish to say that I submitted it to all the members 
of the committee who were upon the floor, and there is no objec- 
tion to it. I think it ought to Š 

The question being taken, the amendment to the amendment 
was to. 

Mr. MCRAE. Inow move to amend the amendment as amended 
by 1 between the word Indian ” and who”’ the words 
“and the descendants of any person who received a patent of 
land under the said fourteenth article of the said treaty of 1830.” 

The amendment of Mr. MCRAE was read by the Clerk. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Speaker, when the treaty between the United 
States and the Choctaws of September 27, 1830, known as the 
“treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek,” was made there were many 
of the citizens of that tribe who were desirous to remain and be- 
come citizens of the States and were unwilling to leave their old 
home and move to the Indian country. On that account and to 
satisfy them the fourteenth article of said treaty, which is as fol- 
lows, was inserted: 

w head of a fami 


. Each Chocta 
e a citizen of the States shall be 
as hewn — 


ee O 


do 
—— tatitioetion of 
to a reservation of one sec- 


lines of survey; in like 
unmarried chil 


Sela tte tibia Neowin und a quarter section to such 
under 10 years of ag to adjoin the of the t 
to me citizens of States for five 

ty. in fee simple 


shall the privilege of a Choctaw citize 
not entitled to any portion of the Choctaw annuity. 

It is known that many Choctaws remained in and have become 
citizens of the States, as they had the right to do under this treaty, 


moye. 
The Government Indian agent, Colonel Ward, failed to make a 
correct listof the Choctaws who sought to avail themselves of the 
fourteenth article of the said treaty, and it is admitted that what 
is known as the Ward register“ shows only a small of the 
applicants who within six months actually signified their inten- 
a by apne 11 March 3, 1837 (5 Stat. 180) 
, by appro rch 3, 1837 ., P. 180), 
authorized the appointment of a commission to adjust the claims 
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to. reservations of lands under said fourteenth article of said 
treaty. And by the act approved August 23, 1842 (5 Stat., 513), 
another commission was appointed to adjust and provide for the 
satisfaction of claims under said treaty. 

The evident purpose of both of these acts of Congress was to 
try to do substantial justice to the Choctaws who remained in the 
States by securing their property rights in the States under 
the fourteenth article of said treaty, and also preserving their 
rights in the common inheritance in the Choctaw Nation, should 
so. their descendants desire atany time to movethere. Some 
of the applicants before Colonel Ward received patents for their 
lands and some did not. 

The descendants of Samuel Cobb, one of those who gota patent, 
reside in my district, and they are among our best citizens. They 
believe that they have the legal and the just right to share in the 
Choctaw lands, and they have expressed a desire to move there 
and assume the burdens and enjoy the privileges of Choctaw citi- 
zens, They have applied to the Commission to be identified as 
Mississippi Choctaws under existing law, and have submitted 
what appears to be incontrovertible proof that they are the de- 
scendants of a Choctaw who received a patent to lands under the 
said treaty. 

Upon this proof I insist that they should be identified wither+ 
regard to the quantity of Indian blood in their veins. There is 
no question but that they have Indian blood, but they are not full 
bloods. The treaty of 1830 made no distinction between the full 
and mixed bloods, and we shquld be careful in our efforts to help 
the full blood not to hurt the mixed blood. 

I agree to the idea that all full-bloods should be identified, for 
I think the fact that they are now full-bloods should be accepted 
as proof that their ancestors were also Choctaws. But I also in- 
sist that where the records of the General Land Office show that 
a certain Choctaw citizen received a patent to lands under the 
treaty of 1830 this record should also be received as proof that the 
party who so received it was a Choctaw and that his or her de- 
scendants, u proof that they are such descendants, should be 
identified and allowed to make settlement with the view of receiy- 
ing allotments. 

e reason for the rule in one case is just as fair as in the other, 
and the record is more likely to impart verity. There was no pur- 
pos on the part of the United States to preserve the pure Choctaw 

lood. The question of intermarriage with the whites was not 
dealt with by Congress, It was left with the tribal government 
so far as those who moved West were concerned. The Choctaw 
ot nos only permitted but encouraged intermarriage with 
W 

As to those who remained in the States, the State laws con- 
trolled, and none of them prohibited intermarriage. If, then, 
Mississippi Choctaws had the right to remain in the States, and 
had the right to inte with the whites, why should the 
mixed-blood descendants not have all the rights of the full-blood? 

Judge Clayton, in the Horne case, decided this very point in 
the following language: i 


That all Mississippi Choctaws and their d. 
their removal to the 


the treaty, no law 
Choctaw council can d ve them of t righ 
flict with the treaty which confers that right to them and their desce: 
without reference to the quantity of Indian blood. 
of Choctaw ancestors, it is sufficient. (Ibid., 118.) 
Congress, up to this time, has followed the rule laid down 
Judge Clayton, and has carefully guarded the rights of the Missis- 
sippi Choctaws, and I hope nothing will now be done to impair 
such rights. 
The treaty of 1866 had the following provision in it: 


ndan 
they sre —— 


and C 
Provided, That before any such absent Choctaw or Chickasaw shall be per- 
mitted to select for him or herself, or others, as hereinafter provided, he or 
she shall satisfy the 5 of the land office of his or her intention, or the 
intention of the party for whom the selection is to „to become bona 
fide resident in the said nation within five years from the time of selection; 
and should the said absentee fail to remove said nation and occupy and 
commence an improvement on the land selected within the time aforesaid, 
the selection be canceled, and the land shall thereafter be discharged 
from all claim on account thereof. 
The act of June 28, 1898, provides that— 
shall have authority todetermine the identity of Choctaw 
ns claiming rights in the Choctaw lands under article 14 of the ae 5 
between the United States and the Choctaw Nation, concluded September 27, 
1830, and to that end they may administer oaths, examine and per- 
form all o acts necessary thereto, and make report to the Secretary of 
CA EE (Fourth paragraph, sec. 21, act of Congress approved June 28, 


The act of May 31, 1900, preserves their right to make settlement 
until the approval of the final rolls by the tary. 


by | in blood, 


That any M 


ion to the Five 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws by 
the Interior, to make settlement within the Choctaw-Chick- 


Choctaw, duly identified as such by the United States 
i shall have the ‘ht, at any time 


lands or ee tlotted to said M 
dian appropriation act, approved 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. 8 er, I hope the amendment offered 
the gentleman from Ar [Mr. McRax] will not be ad 2 
The amendment offered by me is offered for the reason it will 
assist a lot of full-blood Indians who under no circumstances can 
establish their rights under article 14 of that treaty. Any person 
who is in possession of a patent can surely establish his rights 
under the treaty. By the amendment no presumption is raised 
against the claimants mentioned by the gentleman Arkansas. 
If they have the patent and can show that it was given to their 
ancestors, they will have no trouble in establishing their rights 
before the Dawes ission. 

Mr. McRAE. In answer to that, Mr. Speaker, I could with 
equal force say to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] that 
those who are full blood, if they can prove that fact, will have 
no trouble; but that is the important question with them. You 
ask for them what I concede is right and proper as a concession 
for the full blood. Now, I tell you that by the treaty of 1830 there 
is no distinction between full blood and mixed blood. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is true. 

Mr. McRAE. Those who were upon the roll in 1830, when the 
treaty was made, and who took lands under it, and they conld 
not have gotten lands under that treaty without being on the 
rolls. It seems to me not unreasonable to ask the Government to 
accept the presumption fairly implied by its own records and to 
relieve these people of any further trouble. The committee has 
invoked this rule for blood le Who have equitable and 
just claims, as I believe, and I eno 1 to it as to them, 

ut these other people of mixed blood, if you please, whose an- 
cestors got patenta, should be treated in the same way, and I 
shall insist that they shall be protected. : 

I am informed that only 7 out of 2,000 who have been admit- 
ted by the Commission have ever been able to show patents, and 
yet I speak for a family, I say, in my own district, whose applica- 
tions have been filed though never passed upon, and if we are 

ing to make a rule of evidence for one class of people I want to 
13 t I can to see that the rights of my constituents are pro- 
tected, and I only ask for them what you do for the others. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. . Speaker, there is one 

int that the gentleman from Arkansas, I think, has overlooked. 
That is, that there is no doubt about a full-blood Choctaw being 
a Choctaw. It is self-evident from looking at him. The com- 
mittee are afraid, if you open the door, that there are a 
number of white people pretending now to be Choctaws or the 
descendants of Choctaws who will make claims. Wherever they 
can do what the gentleman refers to there is no doubt of their 
right under the law as it is now. 

nder this very measure now ponding, if they can show that 
their ancestors received patents W that they are the descend- 
ants of the Choctaws, who had received — in 1830, then 
they are all right under this agreement; but this presumption 
was given by the amendment of the committee for the 
of helping out those who were self-evidently Choctaws—Choctaws 
aking the Choctaw who are a very ignor- 
ant and illiterate people, and who can not proye anything about 
their grandfathers or their great-great-grandfathers. 

Mr. CURTIS. d in many cases the grandfathers did not 
take out patents. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In many cases the grand- 
fathers did not take out patents and yet they are there. And by ` 
the way, they have retained their racial purity to a greater ex- 
tent than the Choctaws in the Choctaw territory itself. The 
great overwhelming majority of them are full-blood Choctaws. 
Ithink the distinction between the two cases, and especially the 
distinction of danger and risk to the Treasury, is very patent. 

Mr. McRAE. , Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman con- 
cedes that all the descendants of those who received patents 
ought to be admitted, he concedes all that I ask. 

. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do not concede that. 

Mr. McRAE. I will join you in any effort to keep off from the 
Indian rolls every man who is not entitled to be there, but when 
claimants can make this proof by our own records, there ought 
to be no objection to it. It, in effect. says those who can prove 
by patents that their ancestors took lands under the treaty are 
entitled to the presumption that they are Choctaws. There are 
but few of them not on the rolls. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. There are a great many, I 
will state to the gentleman, who are making claims. 

Mr. McRAE. But they can not prove that their ancestors got 


urpose 
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patents. The attorney for the Choctaws tells me that out of 2,000 
cases acted upon by the Commission only 7 have shown that their 
ancestors took patents. Now, when the records show who took 
patents, that should settle it. They do not show all, perhaps, 
who were entitled to them, but there is no presumption against 
those; it is only in favor of those who did. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Does your amendment simply 
involve those who can show that their ancestors took patents? 

Mr. McRAE. Only those who can show that their ancestors 
took patents; and it seems to me that common fairness to both 
sides ought to make this amendment agreeable to everybody. 
The Indians ought to be willing to accept it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, let us have the amendment re- 
ported again. Perhaps we misunderstood it. 

Mr. McRAE. That is all there is in it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. CURTIS. I withdraw my objection to the amendment, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I misunderstood the intend- 
ment of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
McRae] to the amendment offered by the gentleman from - 
sas [Mr. Curtis]. 

The amendment to the amendment was to. 

Mr. MCRAE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer one other amend- 
ment which makes that complete, right at the end of the amend- 


ment. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
also offers the following amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the amendment the following words: 

“Or who is not the descendant of a person who received a patent to land 
under the said treaty.” 

Mr. N It is the same thing, except to round out the last 
part of it. 

Mr. LACEY. How would that then read? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

So that it will read: 

“And shall not be invoked by or operate to the advantage of any applicant 
who is not of the full blood, or who is not the descendant of a person who 
received a patent to land under the said treaty.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That is all right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreein 
the amendment offered by the 
McRae] to the amendment offe: 
sas Mr. Curtis]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Curtis} 
as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, on page 39, line 4, after the words 
“ nineteen hundred,” I move to strike out all down to and includ- 
ing the word“ ment,’’ in line 14. 

e SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 4, 39, strike out, after the figures “1900,” all of the proviso 
down to and including the word “agreement,” in line 14. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out in line 6, on 6, after the word “under,” the following 
word, that.“ and insert in lieu thereof the word — 

The SPEAKER pro tempére. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw the committee amendment on page 6, in line 19, that I send 
up to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, line 19, strike out the following words, "after thirty days’ notice 
by the Commission, then.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent to withdraw the committee amendment 

just reported. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
ears none. 

Mr. CURTIS. I offer the following amendment, Mr. Speaker. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert in line 9, page 7, after the word Nation,” the following: “as pro- 
vided by the terms of this agreement. 


The amendment was to. 

Mr, CURTIS. I offer the following amendment, Mr. Speaker. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 19, page 9, change the word “‘allottees” to allottee.“ 


to 
ntleman from Arkansas , 
by the gentleman from - 


The SPEAKER 
ment will be 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw the committee amendment on page 85. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
32 ĩ ͤ v 
the word “ persons.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. I offer the following amendment, Mr. Speaker. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out in line 14, page 39, all after the word agreement“ down to and 
including the word tribes,” on page 40, line 13. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will state, Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of the 
House, that we strike it out for the reason that a bill passed last 
night covered the same subject. 

r. FITZGERALD. That has already gone out on the motion 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CURTIS. The motion of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
did not cover that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
moves to amend the committee amendment, as the Clerk has al- 
ready reported. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro temporo: The question is on the commit- 
tee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out, in line 7, on 50, the words “ten days” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following words: “ninety days.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. S er, I desire to ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw the committee amendment on line 21, page 5 of the 
bill, and before it is submitted to the House I desire to state that 
this provision provided for the sale of the surplus lands of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. I desire to the attention of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] to it, as I believe it 
was he who offered the amendment, n that no sale shall 
be made to any one person of more of this land than 160 acres, 

What I want to say, and as I am advised, is that the lands that 
will be surplus lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations when 
the allotments shall have been made are mountain lands in the 
southeast corner of the Territo: As I understand, there are 
probably 50 miles square in the Kiamishee Mountains. I do not 
suppose there are 160 acres of agricultural land that could be had 
together on it. As I understand and believe, and as it is rep- 
resented to me, if they are restricted to the sale of 160-acre lots, 
it is practically a denial of sale. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will ask the gentleman, if you 
are not going to put some reference in restriction to the sale? 
Might they not sell a hundred thousand acres of this land, which 
would be valuable for the timber? 

Mr. LITTLE. I suppose that would be a good idea, because it 
is simply an immense mountain tract. It would make a splendid 

e preserve, and we have heard a great deal about that here 
fately. I have been on these mountains to some extent, and have 
some personal knowledge about them. The fact is, I do not see 
how we can make a limit and make any fair sale. If there is 
any mineral in the land, I do not know anything about it. : 

r. STEPHENS of Texas. Will you object to 640 acres, then? 

Mr. LITTLE. I willnot object; butif the facts are as I un- 
derstand them, while that will not be as objectionable as 160 
acres, if we want to sell the land it is as a large body that the 
best sale can be made, and it will be left to the discretion of the 
Secretary. I ask to withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the amend- 


ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert, after the word “until,” page 5, not to exceed 160 acres to any one 
purchaser.” 

The SPEAKER protempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Arkansas? [After a pause.] Tae Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now, Mr. Speaker, the question is on the com- 
mittee amendment that has not been acted upon. I ask that they 


be submitted in i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. By unanimous consent, the com- 
mittee amendments will be submitted in gross. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question was en, and the committee amendments were 


agreed to. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 


ro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
to. 7 


35, Une 6, which is to strike 
ickasaw Nations” and insert 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
was read the third time, and 

On motion of Mr. SHER 
last vote was laid on the table. 


ALLOTMENTS OF LANDS IN UMATILLA RESERVATION, OREG. 


Mr, SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the bill (H. R. 
9501) to provide for the sale of the unsold portion of Umatilla In- 
dian Reservation. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That all the lands of the Umatilla Indian Reservation 
not included within the new boundaries of the reservation and not allotted 
or required for allotment to the Indians, and which could not be sold at the 
public sale of said lands heretofore held at the price for which they had been 
sy raised, and upon the conditions provided in an act entitled “An act pro- 

ng for allotment of lands in severalty to the Indians residing upon the 
Umatilla Reservation, in the State of Oregon, and gehen patnis therefor, 
and for other purposes,” shall be sold at private sale by the register of the 
land office in the district within which they are situated, at not less than the 
appraised value thereof, and in conformity with the 3 of said act, 
except that each purchaser of said lands shall be entitled to purchase one 
section or any subdivision thereof of untimbered lands, and 160 acres of any 
subdivision thereof of timbered land, and no more; and that residence or 
8 occupation by the purchaser of the lands purchased shall not be re- 
q 3 


A the motion to reconsider the 


The following committee amendments were read: 


In line 6, on page 1, strike out the first word "could and insert the word 
“were,” and in the same line strike out the word be” after the word “not,” 

In line 1 of pago 2 strike out all of the bill after the word “act,” and insert 
the following in lieu thereof: 

“ Provided, That any bona fide settler upon any of said lands who is the 
owner of substantial improvements thereon, and who has so settled and im- 
proved any subdivision of said lands, with the intent of permanently resid- 

ng on the same as a homestead, shall have a preference right to buy the 
lands so settled upon by him at any time within ninety da 
sage of this act, upon making satisfactory proof in the 
settlement, intent, and improvements.” 


The report (by Mr. Moopy of Oregon) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
9501) to pore for the sale of the unsold portion of the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation, having had the same under consideration, beg leave to report it 
eek ra! House with the recommendation that, with certain amendments, 

e 0 

The amendments referred to are as follows: 

In line 6, on page 1, strike out the first word “could” and insert the word 
were.“ and in the same line strike out the word “ be“ after the word “not.” 

In line 1 of e 2 strike out all of the bill after the word “act,” and insert 
the following in lieu thereof: 

“Provided, That any bona fide settler upon any of said lands who is the 
owner of substantial improvements 5 who has so settled and im- 

roved any subdivision of said lands, with the intent of permanently resid- 
ing on the same as a homestead, shall have a preference right to buy the 
ds so settled upon by him at any time within ninety days after the pas- 
pags of this act, upon making satisfactory proof in the local land office as to 
settlement, intent, and improvements.” 
The bill as amended will read as follows: 


“A bill to provide for the sale of the unsold portion of the Umatilla India: 
Reservation. ; 


“ Be it enacted, etc., That all the lands of the Umatilla Indian Reserva- 
tion not included within the new boundaries of the reservation and not allot- 
ted or ag Sgoyen for allotment to the Indians, and which were not sold at the 
public sale of said lands heretofore held at the price for which they had been 
appi and upon the conditions provided in an act entitled ‘An act pro- 

— 8 5 allotment of lands in severalty to the Indians residing upon the 
Uma Reservation, in the State of Oregon, and granting patents therefor, 
and for other 8 shall be sold at private sale b; fe register of the 
land office in the district within whieh they are ‘situated, at not less than 
the appraised value thereof, and in conformity with the provisions of said 
act: ided, That any bona fide settler upon any of said lands who is the 
owner of substantial improvements thereon, and who has so settled and im- 
pores any subdivision of said lands, with the intent of permanently resid- 
ng on the same as a homestead, ll have a preference right to buy the 
lands so settled upon by him at any time within ninety days after the pas- 

e of this act, upon making satisfactory proof in the local land office as to 
settlement, intent, and improvements.” 

Under the provisions of the act of March 3, 1885 155 Stat. L., 340), certain 
lands which formed a portion of the Umatilla Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Oregon, and improvements existing on certain tracts thereon were 
sold at auction,in accordance with the provisions and limitations of said act 
and the amendment thereto by the act of June 29, 1888 (25 Stat. L., 239). In 
the act it was provided that none of the lands should be sold at less than the 
appraised value thereof, the appraisement of the same being provided for 
in said act. The total number of acres appraised and offered for sale was 
126,825.46, of which but 83,252.68 acres went under the hammer, thus leaving 
93,082.78 acres unsold, and which are unsold to this date. 

There was no provision in the act of 1885 that permitted of the disposal of 
the lands remaining unsold after the public auction, which was held in 
April, 1891. Various reasons conspired to prevent bidders from buying the 
lands at the public auction, some of which do not now exist. The unsold 
lands are chiefly mountainous, being ing and timbered lands, witha 
small proportion of gosd farming lands, much of which, it is believed, can 
now be sold at the appraised valuation, which ranges from $1.25 to $25 per 


acre. 

Since the reservation was diminished and the sale provided for as afore- 

d many persons have settled upon the unsold portions and have been 
farming them. Neither the Indians, who are entitled to the proceeds from 
the sale of the lands, nor the Government, in which the title is held subject 
to the trust, is receiving anything for the lands or their use. By the sale of 
the lands as provided for in this bill a e quantity of very valuable land 
would be added to the taxable pro ty of Umatilla County, Oreg., and per- 
manent homes would be provided for a large 3 

Under present conditions the occupants of the land can claim no benefit 
from the county in the way of roads, nor can they secure protection from 
the State in the quiet occupancy of said land, and the Government can not 
be looked to for relief in any direction. The effect of the sale provided for 
by the bill would be to quiet titles and to give the bona fide settler the full 
protection of the law in securing a home for himself and those who come 


after the 
land office as to 


after him, and would put an end to disputes and controversies over title and 
XXV III 


8 which now have no forum to which they may be takon and there 
The amendment to the bill is designed to fully protect any bona fide set- 
tler who in good faith has gone upon thee lands with the intent to secure a 
homestead and who desires to purchase the amount of land allowed to a sin- 
‘le purchaser under the original act. Those who have been working por- 


ions of the land for the past years and have put improvements upon the 
land occupied by them should not be dispossessed without an opportunity to 
first come as a p within the limitations of the law. 


act as 


rchase by the 

private sale herein provided for. 
A letter from the honorable Secretary of the Interior and one from the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office are appended hereto and made a 
of this report. The bill has been drawn to conform with the sugges- 
ons of the honorable Secretary. 


urchaser 
It will also be noted that the bill fully protects the rights of the Indians 
limited f th i to the 
of pu: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1902, 
Sin: Referring to your personal request of the 22d instant, I have the 
honor to advise you that: 
The whole number of acres of the Umatilla Indian Reservation lands in 
0 m was 126,835.46 and the total sopranos value thereof was $245,624.21. 
e number of acres sold at the offering in 1891 was 33,252.68 and the total 
cash receipts therefor was $220,414.73. 
The number of acres rema; 


a 

unsold, including about 11 acres granted 
to the Oregon Railway and Na tion Company by the act of October 17, 
1898 (25 Stat. L., 559), and for right of way for a ditch or ee een to the 
Umatilla 2 ig agen Company by act of February 10, 1891 (26 Stat. L., 745), is 
93,082.78, and the appraised value thereof is $120,560.07. The appraised price 
of the unsold lands ranges from $1.25 to $25 per acre, or an average pi of 
about $1.90 per acre. 

ery respectfully, Sa 
BINGER HERMANN, Commissioner. 
Hon. MALCOLM A. MOODY, 


House of Representatives, United States, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 16, 1900. 

Sin: Under date of the 6th ultimo you referred to this Department for 

rt thereon for the information of your committee Senate bill 2210, en- 

titled “A bill to provide for the sale of the unsold portion of the Umatilla 

Indian Reservation.“ H. R. 8197, having a similar title and identical in terms, 

has also been referred to this Department by the Committee on Indian Affairs 

of the House of resentatives for report, and I have the honor in reply to 
said reference to submit the following: A 

Sections 2 and 3 of the act of March 3, 1885 (23 Stat. L., 340), as amended by 
the twelfth section of the act of June 29, 1888 (25 Stat. L., 239), authorized the 
sale of a portion of the Umatilla Indian Reservation lands, and also the im- 
provements existing on certain tracts thereof, at the appraised value. 

In accordance with the law and the instructions approved March 6, 1891, the 
lands in question were offered for sale in April, 1891, at the agency. on said 
reservation in Umatilla County, orog to the highest bidder at not less than 
the appraised value, and in no case a less than $1.25 per acre. 

The total number of acres appraised was 126, 

The total number of acres sold was 33,252.68. 

The total number of acres unsold is 93,081.78. P 

The act of 1885, supra, does not appear to contain any specific provisions 
as tothe manner of of the lands of said reservation which remained 
unsold for want of purchasers at the public sale held in April, 1891. 

The provisions of these bills being at variance with those of the original 
2 bape inj i 5 — somer eg of x een o Crs nas 1 . — 58 and 

also a departure from the usua! icy o mgress in ng of un- 
allotted Indian lands, and no reason appeariig for such variance or change, I 
referred the matter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on the 20th ultimo 
and directed him to cause an investigation to be made through the agent in 
charge of the Umatilla Agency at Pendleton, Oreg., as per instructions in my 
letter of the 20th ultimo copy, herewith). 

Iam now in receipt of a letter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
dated the 12th instant, inclosing the report of the agent at Pendleton, copies 
of each of which I inċlose herewith. 

From the report of the ntit would appear that these lands can now be 
readily sold in quarter, half, or section tracts; that by selling in half or quar- 
ter sections more actual settlers, doubtless, would be benefited; that man 
of the lands are valuable for agriculture and can be resided on, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that they are now largely occupied by squatters. 

It would seem, therefore, that ce reason exists for 3 from the 
terms and conditions prescribed in the original act of March 3, 1855 (23 Stat. 
L., #40), and I have therefore to recommend that in lieu of the pending bill 
the following be substituted and enacted into law. 

He it enacted, etc., That all the lands of the Umatilla Indian Reservation 
not included within the new boun es of the reservation and not allotted 
or 1 for allotment to the Indians, and which were not sold at the pub- 
lic sale of said lands heretofore held at the price for which they had been ap- 

raised, and upon the conditions provided in an act entitled ‘An act providing 

‘or allotment of lands in severalty to the Indians residing upon the Umatilla 
Reservation in the State of Oregon, and grantin; patents 5 and for 
other pu > be sold at private sale by the re r of the land office 
in the district within which they are situated, at not less than the appraised 
value thereof, and in conformity with the provisions of said act.” 


* E. A. HITCHCOCK, 
A. Secretary. 
Hon. J. M. THURSTON, vd 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, United States Senate. 


Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask why they do not 
sell the land at pabis sale? 

Mr. SHER I was about to say that the original act pro- 
vided for its being sold at auction, and not one-half of it has ever 
been sold. The act made no provision how it was to be sold, un- 
less it was taken in that way, and this bill provides that it shall 
be sold at the appraised value and the money to go into the Treas- 
ury for the benefit of the Indians. 

Mr. MADDOX. Could it not be sold at public sale? 

Mr. SHERMAN. One-quarter of it has been sold and the rest 
never has been sold. The original act only provided for sale at 
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public auction. This is een that the balance can be sold 
at the appraised value. 
The amendments were 


MAN, the motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


ALLOTMENT OF LANDS, ETC., OF THE LAC COURTE OREILLE RESER- 
VATION, WIS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. S r, I now call up House bill 10698, 
providing for allotments o: lands in severalty to the Indians from 
the Lac Courte Oreille Reservation in the State of Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. SECTION 1. That with the —— of the Chippewa In- 
— of 833 located on the Lae Courte Oreille Reserva Reservation in the 

be obtained in such manner as the Secretary of the In- 
——— may direct, the President may allot to each Indian now living and re- 
siding on said reservation and entitled to so reside, and who = not aan 
fore received an allotment not cept as to ther acres of land, such allotments 
e age and condition of the aliotiee 
eee withthe Chippewas of Lake 
r and the Mississippi, concluded September 30, 1854. 

The following report (by Mr. Brown) was read: 

The Committee on Indian Affai !.. Seeman g Bc 
10898) providing for allotment of a allotment of ‘of ian im severalty to the Indians of the Lac 
Courte in the State of Wisconsin, beg leave to submit 
„ t said bill do pass with the follow- 


ae freon ents: 
That the title of the bill be amended so as to read as follows: “A bill 
Providing for allotment o in 
and Lac d 
Second. That the third line on 1 be amended —.—.— 8 words 
“Section one” before the word tz“ so that it will read as follows: 
25 poeton, 1. That with the Penni of the Chippewa Indians of Lake Supe- 


rior," ete. 
Third. Section 2 That the visions of section 1 of this act shall also, 


under same terms and conditions, apply to the Chippewa Indians of Lake 
Superior located on the Lac du Flambeau in the State of Wis- 


consin. 
Sy ered p Indians of 
and Lac du Flambeau res- 
F Indian 
oy 1900 — of th — 2 coon ot ae T154 
0 re; 0 e eare 
o Lac Courts Reservation—702 8 
same 
i —.— 
86,248 acres, leaving 33,655 acres unallot ted. 
© passage of this bill is recommended by the United States Indian agent 
n e ee on SOR AAI OEE Secre- 
ET 
was approv esident on February 
II, 1901 (31 Stats., 768). 


The committee amendments were agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without objection, the title will 
be amended. 

There is no objection. 

On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, the motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


NAVAJO INDIAN RESERVATION, ARIZ. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I now call the bill (H. R. 
13875) authorizing the adjustment of Py art settlers on the 
Navajo Indian Reservation, Territory of Arizona. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all lands claimed by actual settlers 


whom valid rights attach, who settled u or Been 
1 ‘of the United States prior to the date o eupied any part of the pr 


6, 1880, extending thi of 2 —— 
the erritory of Arizona, pth; which were included in said oy wena e 
„ tii 4 settlersare a 
ted au Anette econ eir tsand secure ta for any of sald 
to which they have a valid title under the pu land laws of 
United States. 
Mr. CANNON = § let us understand about this. 
Mr. SHERMAN. yield to the gentleman from Arizona 


Mr. Sin arian Mr. Speaker, I want to say that this 
involyes but one farm, which belongs to a man that has lived 
there for a 9 8 number of years. Nothing is involved in this 
bill except farm that belongs to the man who has lived there, 
as I say, for a large number of years, and the reservation was ex- 
tended over his place. 

Mr. CANNO How much land is involved? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Not more than a hundred acres; I 
do not think there is that much. He has lived on the reservation 
all these years, and it is recommended by the Department. 

Mr, CANNON. Then . make it specific and provide 
for his relief? This says, t all lands claimed by pid so set- 


tlers or perme ? 

Mr. of Arizona. Wel, if there are any more in the 
same condition, where the reservation has been extended over 
their places by Executive order, the gentleman from Minois 


eee have his title made secure to land which he has — 


would not raise an objection, would he, and especially where he 
has lived on the land for such a length of time? 

Mr. CANNON. I would not want to discriminate against an 
body unjustly, om still I do not want to encourage the esta tablish- 
5 of shadowy 

Mr. RODEY. Mr. eaker, I know all about this claim, and 
it is absolutely just right. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well. Iwill take the word of two gen- 
tlemen that know all about it. I did not. 

Mr. LACEY. I have an impression that we passed this bill in 
the Fifty-sixth Congress. 

Mr. S H of Arizona. We did. 

Mr. LACEY. Did it fail in the Senate? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes. 

Pee iar LACEY, Iwas under the impression that it became a law 
at that time. 

Mr. MORRELL. I peng bill like to have some information in 

to this ery bec 
r. SMITH of ee gon will give the gentleman from Penn- 
8 the information he asks for as to this land-grabbing 
bill.“ There was a gentleman Who twenty years ago, or longer, 
settled on a desert place in the Territory of Arizona. He 
“ grabbed ” some land about the size of a small homestead. Lon 
— afterwards, and when he had invested his all in what he h 
the Government extended an Indian reservation over 


his pl 

Me RC ODEY. By proclamation of the President. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes; by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent. This man had established store there and was living 
in and moderate comfort. Now, the Department says that 
that man ought not to be turned out of that land, which he 

grabbed ” before the Indians ever had a sign ofa claim to it. 


This is the only case of the kind in Arizona. e Department 
says that this was a just “ grab“ on the of thisman. Let 
t I would not try to 


me say to land friend from Pennsylvania 
grab” from the Government or from any individual. I 
am ac uainted with the facts in this case, and I know it to be 
zg. B bill is recommended by the Interior Department. 
mi MORRELL. Ifthe Government has taken from this man 
what justly belonged to him, then he has a claim against the 
Government. 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Government has not taken it from 
him; he is still on the land. But he wants his title secured to him. 
Mr. MORRELL. That should not dispossess the Indians of 
their 


ht. 

Mr. S I of Arizona. It does not do so, because the Indians 

never had a right there. 
Mr. MOR . If the Government has done what it had no 
pancho then this man’s claim lies the Government 
not against the Indians. He has, as I understand, been 
placed in of this land under a law of the Government. 
of Arizona, My friend does not understand the 


neti 
Mr. MORRELL.. I do understand. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. My friend does not understand the 
a oF the PONOA op toy fines chains artes worsens an 
extension of a reservation over them. We do not necessaril 
oust the man at once; but he may remain there with a clou 


He erg 


years. There is no Indian claim involved. The Indians have 
never made any claim to this land. 

Mr. LACEY. I would like to suggest in this connection that 
anos thir Cotton bill first came forward there has been a con- 
struction placed upon the extension of the Navajo Reservation by 
Executive order, i ‘oe an opinion handed down by Assistant Attor- 
ney-General Vandeventer and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, holding that. President Arthur’s order did not include 
any of the lands that were occupied and claimed at the time of 
that effect, order, because there was an express reservation to 


record in a brought by some aapea of mineral 
ios bo dual ie being in the possession of the claimants, 
just as this! wasin the possession of Mr. Cotton. ier 


had put thesoalof hisapproval upon this attempt to quiet the title 
ee er ae t have since then purchased. 
Mr. MORRELL. Well, then, Iet Cotton brine Bia action Ss the 
way the others have brought theirs. 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. What action could he bring? He 
could not sue the Government. Hecan not sue it; there is no 
for him to sue. If the gentleman understood the hard- 
ship of this man, he would not — these objections. 


1902. 
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Mr. RODEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say for the benefit of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORRELL] that the gen- 


tleman who is living on this place was here this winter in the in- 
terests of this bill with the gentleman from Arizona [Mr Le. Sara : 
that I know him and his relatives, and have for twenty 88 
past; that he is the best friend the Indians have; that has 
never been a complaint against him in all the years he was near 
that reservation hefore they extended the reservation. over him, 
nor has there been since, as the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
SMITH] has well pointed ont; that ever since this controversy has 
arisen the De ent has conceded he has a right to his title, 
and all this is intended to do is to give him that title, 

He has never had a complaint against him, and my friend from 
Pennsylvania will find his record clear, and that he is one of the 
best friends the Indians have. All he wants is this cloud lifted 
from his ranch—that is, the title to these lands. The Govern- 
ment has no title now a; t him; he has all but the fee, and the 
Indians ANDLER never had any at all to the place. 

Mr. CANDL Will the gentleman tell us, then, how he got 


possession of it? 
Mr. RODEY. He obtained possession of it in the same way 
that anybody else could, It was vacant lands in Arizona. That 
opened a mas DENE NEA cer NA OOA A O AA 
a e ere for years, and was p ge 
title when they extended this reservation by Executive ite peoo 
lamation completely around him, and ever since he has been en- 
titled to his eee but for some reason he could not get it issued. 
Mr. MORRELL. Why? 
Mr. RODEY. I do not know. 
Mr. CANDLER. Were the Indians ever in possession of it? 
Mr. RODEY. Never. 
—5 SMITH of Arizona. The Indian is not being hurt by this. 
CANDLER. How 2 has he been there? 
F 
peaceable and un possession? 
. RODEY. Les. 
. CURTIS. He has been there since 1878, 
. SMITH of Arizona. Yes, 
. RODEY. He is not a man who injures the Indians; he is 
their friend. He has the best record I think there can be found 
a berg ee gone tole tn ax Seg ae 
— a whisky around his place ever so. Indians. 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. S. 


er, I call for a vote. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. © question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
The question was taken, and the bill was ordered to be 
and read a third time, was read the third time, and 
On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


MIAMI INDIANS OF INDIANA, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Spe , I now call up the bill (H. R, 
8130) for the relief of the iami Indians of Indiana, which I will 
ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury 
authorized and directed to v. out of any money in the Ts — 5282838 
wise ted, to the i Indians of In: interest at the rate of 


annum the * 1 d Miami Indians 

of March 1806, from the time waid money, duo the 5 ae 
tled to it it: Provided, That the Secretary * of the Interior s shall i — 5 
Indians to whom payments are — ge under 22 this act, b 7 — or — 
We ens them by chec. che Or a or drafts— 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to know some- 
thing about that bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the report be 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the report 
will be read, in the time of the gentleman from New York. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Indian AES, to Mee was referred the bill (H. R. 
See eee rele of ee ae E ndians of Indiana, beg leave to submit the 
follo mmend that said ee oon So pase withons s: amendment: 

This — — Ang that there bo paid to the Indians of In 
Interest at whe rate of 5 per cent on sums of mone 4 were pai 
from their funds to certain persons who were not auae to any part of 
said funds, money was ioe Be from t their 


Indians withou 

committee believe that under 

Indians should’ be paid interest on the amount of 

money taken from their funds. 5 was — 59 between the 

1859 and 1867. Just the amount the interest will reach is not known wa pa your 
but the same will be in the neighborhood of $20,000 and can be 

computed by the proper accounting officers. 


Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Speaker,I would s 
, mittee can not themselves tell what this is, 
should be expected to know, 
| give us an explanation, 


t that if the com- 
do not think we 
I would like to have the gentleman 


Mr. Mr. Speaker, 1 to the gentleman from 
Indiana [M F 

Mr. S , this bill is to reimburse the Miami 
Indians of Tadiana for interest on money taken froma tho Tadina 
unlawfull the time the money was t from them. By 


a treaty o 1887 it was provided that the Miami Indians should 
have the interest on $200,000 per year until 1880. The treaty pro- 
vided that none others than those named in the treaty should 
. rincipal or in the interest. This $200,000 

were to have in 1 they were to have the interest on 
the sum at 5 per cent until that time. 

Now, in violation of that treaty, first 67 Indians and finally 
188 Indians were added to the roll who were not named in the 
treaty at all, In 1867 those Indians who were illegally put on 
the roll were aoa from the roll and the principal, to which 


those named in the treaty were entitled, was paid back to them. 
But the interest, to which * were entitled for this period, was 
not returned to them at all. 


Now, this bill provides that they shall have so much of that in- 
terest as the Secretary of the Interior shall find belongs to, them, 
and it shall be to the Indians gag dd the Secretary of 
the Interior, either by check or draft, so t nobody can have 

anything to do with it at all except the Indians entitled to it, and 
the bill only gives them what the Secretary of the Interior shall 
cess 5 That is all there is to this bill. 

PERKINS. I should like to ask the gentleman a question. 
what was the rate of this interest? 

Mr. STEELE. Exactly the same interest that was provided 
for in the treaty—5 percent. It only gives them the same interest 
that wr were entitled to under the treaty and that they would 
have if the money had been left alone and not taken away 
from them. 

Mr. PERKINS. Did they receive 5 per cent? 

Mr. STEELE. They received 5 per cent on a part of it, but 
they did not get what is provided in this bill. It is to be given to 
them if the Secretary of the Interior finds they are entitled to it. 

Mr, MADDOX, Mr. Speaker, do I understand that this is a bill 
to recover interest that is due to Indians? 

Mr. STEELE. Itisinterest that was provided for in the treaty. 
They were to have interest at the rate of 5 per cent under the 


tions. There | treaty. 


Mr. MADDOX. 8 the treaty? 


Mr. STEELE. 

— MADDOX. How do you claim that we owe them anything 
now 

Mr. STEELE. It belongs to them because the money was taken 
from rega The principal was paid back to them, but not the 
interes 

Mr, MADDOX. Who took the money from them? 

Mr. STEELE. Indians who were placed on the roll b; 
retary of the Interior in violation of the treaty. ards 
8 were placed on the roll in violation of the 
ee were stricken from the roll, but they had this money and 


the use of it. 
MADDOX, And never returned it? 
Mr. STEELE. Never returned it. 

Beg MADDOX. And now you want the United States to make 

Mr. STEELE. Certainly; that is exactly what we want, be- 
We they are entitled 4 it. The treaty provided that they 
should have it. It was a mistake of the Secretary of the 1 
in other Indians on the roll 
Mr. C ON. If the gentleman ow me, I think that is 
the eae ju g by the bill, aud I am not sure but I have 
some shadowy recollection about it, This outrage, if outrage it 
be, was committed in 1867, 


the Sec- 


es. 
Now, it seems that in 1895 there was legisla- 
tion by Congress. We reimbursed these Indians by refunding to 
them the amount that had been wrongfully paid. 


Mr. STEELE. Yes; the principal. 

Mr. CANNON, . that time? 
Mr. STEELE. 

Mr. CANNON, ron that was received by the Indians? 

Mr. STEELE. Yes, 

Mr. CANNON, And paid in full satisfaction, 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

Mr, CANNON, If that is so, the transaction is closed. 

Mr. STEELE. They did that exactly as they received their 


annuities every year. They were required to receipt in full each 
time or get nothing. 
Mr. CANNON, N ow. 3 


considered this near] 
eration after the outrage—if F Ae 


as an outrage—was commi 
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and legislated and paid these men back the money that it was 
alleged they ogni to have received before. The amount was 
received by the Indians and receipted for in full, and now here 
comes another chip. I think the matter had better be left as it is. 

Mr. PAYNE. Ishould like to ask the gentleman from Ilinois 

a question. 
r. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. These Indians being the wards of the nation 
and the nation being their guardian, do you not think they are 
entitled to a little more consideration than some white men who 
have had two or three judgments, which judgments have been 
paid and receipts taken in full, and 77 75 who come here with 
claims that are allowed by Congress? you not think you ought 
to treat the Indians a little better than you do the white men? 

Mr. CANNON. I will say to the gentleman, let every case 
stand upon its own bottom; and I would say to the gentleman, if 
he wants an answer, representing the great Empire State, Let 
him that is without sin cast the first stone,’’ and if that is done 
the gentleman will not cast any. 

Mr. PAYNE, If that is so, my friend and no other member 
of this House will throw a stone at these Indians in this particu- 


r case. 

Mr. LACEY. The question that is in this case is just exactly 
like the case of the State of Illinois that we refunded the interest 
to this afternoon in the deficiency bill. 

Mr. CANNON. No; it is not like the State of Ilinois or the 
State of Iowa. 

Mr. LACEY. Itis just exactly like them; precisely; not only 
as to the principal amount, but as to the interest. 

Mr. CAN NO Congress paid these Indians the principal, and 
now they are asking for the interest. 

Mr. LACEY. Just like Iowa and Illinois. 

Mr. MADDOX. Was the claim settled with Iowa and Illinois. 
Mr. LACEY. Yes; and receipted for. 

Mr. MADDOX. And you come now and get the Government 

y the interest? 

r. LACEY. It is simply just that we should. These Indians 
stand upon the same grounds precisely as did Iowa and Illinois 
on their war claims. 

Mr. STEELE. If the Secretary of the Interior does not find 
that 8 interest is legally due to these Indians they will not 
get it. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, well, Mr. Speaker, the Miami Indians are 
ably represented by the gentleman now, and by wonderfully able 
representatives for over a generation, and they have had quite 
as much consideration from the Government as they are entitled 
to under the agreement made. I think that the treaty spoken of 
was a liberal treaty, and the men that received this money that 
gentlemen think ought not to have received it did so in very right, 
as much as those who are mentioned in the treaty; and after they 
had received it and appropriated it Congress comes and repays 
the amount, as it is supposed, in full settlement, in full consid- 
eration, and now comes my friend from Indiana and wants the 
interest. 

I will suggest to my friend that I do not think he can pass this 
bill 5 

Mr. STEELE. This is not the only outrage that was pape 
trated on those Indians in violation of the treaty. It provided 

that they were to have the land in common, and yet they put 
them on the tax duplicates and they had to employ attorneys out 
of their own funds to take their lands from the duplicates. aney 
constantly had to employ attorneys to preserve their rights. 
should suppose that the gentleman would be willing to leave it to 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. CANNON. I will say to my friend, if I were a betting 
character, I would bet a thousand to one that this short report 
and this short bill, where the Secretary of the Interior does not 
dwell about a closed transaction, itself condemns it; and I would 
not be afraid to make a wager when you get a full report on it 
that it ought not to pass. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, the short report to which the 

entleman refers was drawn by myself. The reason the report 

À short was because yesterday I learned that last night and to- 
night would be devoted to Indian matters, and this matter has 
been held up for a month or more in order to get the exact figures 
of the amount due to these Indians from the Secretary of the 
Interior. They promised to give the exact figures to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. 9 who is on the subcommittee with 
myself, and the matter was held up. The billis drawn in such 
a way that it is a matter of computation for the Interior Depart- 
ment if the bill should pass. Approximately the amount is not 
far from $20,000. 

The Government took this money that bel to the Indians 
and paid it over to some people who had no title whatever to it. 
Subsequently it was ascertained that the wrong 8 had re- 
ceived the money. The Government then repaid the principal 


to 


amount of the money to the Indians, but did not pay the inte 

as they were under treaty obligations with the 3 to do; an 
this bill is simply intended to refund the interest in addition to 
the 17 4 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Will the gentleman permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. LACEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I would like to know the particular 
reason why the Government did not pay the interest when it paid 
the PATRA ‘ 

r. LACEY. Because the act of Congress was not so drawn. 
Congress took the matter up and attempted to settle this pro 
sition by paying the Indians back only the principal; in other 
words, by carrying out a part of their contract and not carrying 
out the balance to these Indians who are the wards of the nation. 
We had this afternoon precisely the same question as to the State 
of Illinois, the State of Indiana, and the State of Iowa. The 
Government refunded the principal sum due to them without 
interest. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the New York case 
said that the State ought to have the interest, and it was re- 
funded to the State of New York. Under that decision Congress 
following that, has voted to refund the interest to the States o 
Indiana, Iowa, and the State of Illinois. Here are some Indians 
in the State of Indiana who hold valid contracts with the Gov- 
ernment to pay them a given sum of money with interest. The 
Government has paid that contract as to the principal sum, but 
has eed ey the interest. It gave the principal to somebody else 


who no title to it. We repaid to them the principal, and 
now this is a p position to pay the interest owing to the Indians. 
Mr. PAYNE. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to suggest to the gen- 
tleman that this is a stronger case than Ilinois bad, because in 
that case there was a decision of the Comptroller that they were 
only entitled to so much, and we have overridden that in our 
legislation this afternoon. 

r. LACEY. But that was Illinois. Pangater] 

Mr. PAYNE. We have overridden it by legislation in Febru- 
ary, submitted it again to the Comptroller, and he comes in with 
the report that they are entitled now to interest because of a de- 
cision of the court. There is the great State of Illinois, with rep- 
resentatives to look after her, and here are these poor Indians, 
who never had a judgment against them by any accounting offi- 
cer or anybody else. 

Mr. LACEY. Now, I want to explain the brevity of the re- 

rt. It had to be hastily drawn yesterday in order to get it be- 
Hae the present session at all, and therefore it was impossible to 
recite all the facts. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. STEELE] 
is familiar with all of them, and he has placed them before the 
House. Here is a proposition to and save $20,000 from our 
wards; to take some money that belongs to the wards of the na- 
tion, in order to reduce the expenditures of the United States of 
America, The reduction of expenditures isa very laudable oc- 
cupation upon the of Congress. 
ere is no question about that; but the reduction ought to be 
made on something that is not in the nature of a contract obliga- 
tion on the part of the United States to pay to somebody what 
ought to have been paid many years ago. I doubt very much 
the propriety of saving money in this sort of way. Now I will 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. The gentleman from Iowa com- 
pares this case to the case of the States. Now, there is this dis- 
tinction between them: You say this treaty provided for the pay- 
ment of interest in express terms. 

Mr. LACEY. Yes; of 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. There was no such express contract 
in the act of 1861-1862 in reference to the payment of the war 
claims of the State, and the Secretary of the Treasury construed 
these acts that interest was not payable. That is the difference 
between the two cases. 

Mr. LACEY. But Congress has resolved that the moral obli- 
gation to refund the interest existed and that it bound us to do it; 
it bound my friend from Illinois. 

Mr, HEMENWAY. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. LACEY. Now,I hope my friend from Indiana will not 
be too strong upon the side of economy after what we have done 
for Indiana this afternoon. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. The gentleman from Iowa said that a 
moral obligation rested on to return that money. I 
deny that it was simply a moral obligation. It was a legal obli- 

tion, and was so decided by the Supreme Court of the United 

tates and the Comptroller of the United States. I object to the 
gentleman from New York and others trying to play upon these 
claims of the States in order to get through some scheme in be- 
half of the Indians. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I am surprised to hear the gentle- 
man turn against his own constituents in a matter of that kind. 
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The difference between the Indiana case and this case is that 
there was an express contract to pay these Indians and it ought 
to be done. A suggestion was made that attorneys were looking 
after this matter. I think this is the only claim for compensation 
before the Indian Committee in which no attorney of any kind 
was ever brought in. Absolutely nobody ever came here as an 
attorney, and it was all carried on by correspondence. 
Mr. STEELE. Will the gentleman yield to me? 
Mr. MADDOX. I would like to have the gentleman yield to 
me. Iam on the anxious bench myself. evga 
Mr. STEELE. I want to say that I framed this bill so that no- 
body could get anything out of it except the Indians themselves. 
I went to the committee and explained the bill and asked them 
to upon it, and if they thought it was right for the Indians 
to have it to give it to them, and if 12 did not think it was right 
to report against them. Is that not the fact, I will ask the gen- 
tleman from Iowa? 

Mr. LACEY. Iam sorry to say that that is the fact; that the 
entleman from Indiana, in of helping the committee to 
ook up the bill, presented all the papers to the committee, and 

said: There is the case. Look it up.“ And the committee 
has looked it up. I now ya to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. MADDOX. I understood the gentleman to say that we 

sought to pay this interest because the Government promised to 


peyit by treaty. 
. LACEY. I think that is a good reason. 

Mr. MADDOX. Does the gentleman think that the Govern- 
ment ought to ais se with treaty obligations to the Indians? 

Mr. 1 ell, I am old-fashioned enough to take that 
view of it. 

Mr. MADDOX. Then why is it that we have continually vio- 
lated every treaty that we ever made with the Choctaws, the 
Chickasaws, and the Creek Indians? 

Mr. LACEY. Well, that involves too many considerations for 
me to now discuss. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDOX. e promised to abide by that treaty as long 
as grass grew and water ran down hill, and we have not done so. 

Mr. LACEY. Well, I do not yield for a discussion of violations 
of other treaties. _ : 

Mr. WHEELER. I would like some information about this 
bill in order that I may vote intelligently on it. How did the 
Government come to pay this interest under a mistake? 

Mr. LACEY. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. STEELE] ex- 
pianoa that fully, if my friend had done him the honor to listen 
to him. 

Mr. WHEELER. Well, there was a sort of tête-à-tête discus- 
mo going on at the time and we could not understand what was 
said. 

Mr. LACEY. The matter was fully explained. The money 
was paid to parties who were not entitled to it—who were not 
members of the tribe, 

Mr. WHEELER. How came they to pay the money to people 
who were not entitled to it? 

Mr. LACEY. That is a long story. 5 

Mr. WHEELER. Well, tell it briefly. 

Mr. STEELE. In violation of the treaty 138 Indians were 
added to the number named in the treaty. The treaty provided 
that only those named in the treaty should participate in either 
pa ak or the interest. 

r. WHEELER. Who added those 138 names? 

Mr. STEELE. Whey were added upon petition of a band of 
Indians near Fort Wayne who were not entitled to take anything 
belonging to the 306 Indians named in the treaty. 

Mr. WHEELER. How did the Government come to grant 
any petition like that? 

Mr. STEELE. The Lord knows; I do not. 

Mr, WHEELER. What officer was in charge of the matter? 

Mr. LACEY. The Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. WHEELER. What was his name? 

Mr. STEELE. The transaction was so long ago that I do not 
remember. 

Mr. WHEELER. In what year was it? 

Mr. STEELE. It was in 1859 when those extra names were 


first put on the roll. ` 
When was the effort first made to obtain 


Mr. WHEELER 
relief from Congress? 

Mr. STEELE. In 1886, I think it was, an attempt was made; 
it was consummated in 1895. 

Mr. WHEELER. How many of those people to whom this in- 
terest is proposed to be paid are living to-day? : 

Mr. STEELE. The money is to be paid to those entitled to it 
or to their representatives, as determined by the Secretary of the 


Interior. 
Mr. WHEELER. Upon what proof is this relief to be now 
granted? What proof the Department that this money waf 


wrongfully paid? 


Mr. STEELE, The roll will show it. It is not claimed it was 
paid. 

Mr. WHEELER. Who does not claim? 

Mr. STEELE. The Secretary of the Interior. The roll shows 
who were entitled to be paid. 

TE WHEELER. Does the treaty recite the name of everyone 
entitled? 

Mr. STEELE. Every Indian who was to participate in this 
fund signed the roll; it was provided that only those who signed 
the treaty roll should participate. 

Mr. WHEELER. How did it happen that the Government 
madh 7 mistake in paying the money to people who did not sign 
the roll. 

Mr. STEELE. Nobody can explain that. It was a piece of 
stupidity. 

Mr. MERCER. Perhaps I can explain the matter to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. This happened, I understand, under 
Buchanan's Administration. [Laughter.] : 

Mr. STEELE. I will not say that. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not care whose Administration it hap- 
pened under. Theremight be thievery under Buchanan’s Admin- 
istration or under Root’s administration. I do not think the 
gentleman has made out a case sufficient to satisfy the House that 
this money has been wrongfully paid. 

Mr. STEELE. It is a matter of record that those bogus Indians, 
whose names were placed on the roll by a Secretary of the Interior, 
and in violation of the treaty, were paid. Their names were 
stricken from the roll by a Secretary of the Interior, and the inter- 
est has not been returned. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman state what proof there 
is to show that those names were placed on the roll in violation 
of the treaty? 

Mr. STEELE. The records of the Department show that. 

Mr. WHEELER. How does the record show that they are not 
rightfully entitled? 


Mr.STEELE. Because none of them are named in the treaty. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am unable to follow the gentleman in his 
explanation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask for the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question being taken on ordering the bill to be engrossed 
and read the third time, there were on a division (called for by 
Mr. Mappox)—ayes 70, noes 19. 

Mr. MADDOX. I make the point that there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the gentleman will withdraw the point I 
will withdraw the bill. i 

Mr. MADDOX. With that understanding, I will certainly 
withdraw the point. 

Mr. PAYNE. The previous question has been ordered. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The bill can be withdrawn by unanimous 
consent. I ask unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SHERMAN] a unanimous consent to vacate the vote by 
which the previous question was ordered and to withdraw the 
bill. Is there objection? 
ordered. 

RED LAKE AND PEMBINA BANDS OF INDIANS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 4962) to 
ratify and confirm an agreement with the Red Lake and Pembina 
bands of Indians of the Red Lake Reservation, Minn., and mak- 
ing appropriations to carry the same into effect, which I will ask 
the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk proceeded to the reading of the bill. 

During the reading of the bill, 

Mr. SHERMAN said: Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted at 
this time to interrupt, I desire to withdraw that bill and substitute 
another for it. I ask unanimous consent to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to withdraw the bill which the Clerk 
has been reporting. Without objection this will be done. 

There was no objection. 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS IN THE STATE OF MINNESOTA, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the bill (S. 4284) 
to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act for the relief and civilization of 
the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, approved Janu- 
1 14, 1889, which I will ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read the bill at length. 

The following amendment, recommended by the committee, 
was read: : 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of an act entitled An act for the relief 
and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,” ap- 
proved nuy 14, 1889, be, and the same is hereby, amended so zs to read 

„SEC. 4. That as soon as the cession and relinquishment of said Indian 
title has been obtained and approved as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the 


The Chair hears none; and it is so 
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Commissioner of the General Land Office to cause the land so ceded to the 
United States to be surveyed in the manner provided by law for the survey 
of 7 . lands, and as soon as 5 after such survey has been made 
and the report, field notes, and plats thereof filed in the General Land Office 
and duly a by the Commissioner thereof the said Secretary of the 
Interior, upon notice of the completion of such surveys, shall appoint 
a sufficient number of competent and experienced examin in order 
that the work may be done within a reasonable time, who sha po 
said lands thus surveyed and personally make a careful, complete, and 
thorough tion of the same by 40-acre lots, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining on which lots or tracts there is standing or Bh arta | 8 timber, 
which tracts on which pine timber is standi ng for 

of this act shall be termed ‘pine lands.“ the 
be at the time entered in books provided for that purpose, showing which of 
such lands are pine lands and which are agricultural lands, as hereinafter 
designated, which reports of all such examinations shall be filed with the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office as a part of the ae dae po records 


lists thus made are rejected asa whole, then the Secretary of 

e Interior shall substitute new lists, and the sameor origine lists as a) 
or modified shall be filed with the oner of the General Land 
the lists of said lands. Du 


lands 
and copies of said lists shall be furnished to any person de- 
si the same upon a tion to the Commissioner of the General Land 
‘Office or to the register of said local land office. 

“The compensation of the examiners so provided for in this section shall 
be oe et w Boore of the „ — no erent s shall exceed the 
sum of $8 per ‘or n go em „inc expenses. 

All other „ the — Indians on said reser vations, other 
than pine lands, are for the pu: of this tural lan 

SEC. 2. That secti 


on 5 of said act be amended so as to read as follows: 


as he may desig: 
ing cut, all the merchantable pine timber, whether the 


pine timber on each peonon enn the Secretary of In- 

terior shall reserve the right to reject any or a That 

the Secretary of the Interior may also receive bids in of not exceed- 

ine sections in any one bid, which bids may be in adition to the separate 
bids by sections on the same F S 

“The ddi: of said sealed bids with cash 

ed check for 20 per cent of the amount of the bid for the pine tim- 

th value as 

for, and said 

ined and credited as part peran of 

the purchase price should the bid be accepted, but should the bid ected 

said cash turned to the bidder: 


than $4 
er. thousand feet board measure for e Qing and ~ per thousand feet 

ine: Provided fu That the Secretary of the 
Interior ma minimum price on portions of said timber as he 
may deem just and proper: Provided further, That said Secretary may, if 
he shall deem it t the purchaser of the timber on any Govern- 
ment section or of not less than 40,000 feet 
board measure of l ture thereat the timber 
on said Government sections or groups said mill to be located on said section 
or group, or at such place in the 
said Secretary; and the said Secreta: 


chaser not exceeding 320 acres of lani 


of as herein or to 
any sale the retary of the Interi eto be 
inserted once in each week, for four successive weeks, in one ae mE of 
general circulation, published in each of the following cities, namely: Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, Winona, and Crookston, RE „ III.; 
Milwaukee, La Crosse, Ashland, Wausau, and Marinette, Wis.; t, 
Saginaw, Menominee, and Bay City, Mich.; Philadelphia and re 
Pa.; Boston, .; New Orleans, La.; St. Louis, Mo.; Albany, N. Y., an 
id eet a ae and Burlington, Iowa, and in the following trade jour- 
nals, to wit: 

“The Northwestern Lumberman, of Chi II., and the Minneapolis 
Lumberman, of 1 Minn., of the sale o; said timber as herein ee 
vided to the highest bidder, with the right to reject any and all bids, the first 
publication of said notices to be at least six calendar months prior to said 


sale, said notices to state the time and place and the terms of such sale, and to 


contain a eral description of the lands from which the timber is to be 
sold, and ll refer intending bidders to the printed lists to be obtained 
from the Commissioner of the General Land ce or register of the local 


land office, as provided in section 4 of this act. 

“ Said notices shall also state in what tracts or parcels the timber is to be 
sold; Provided, That one additional notice calling attention particularly to 
the date of the sale shall be published thirty da, fs to the day fixed for 

ment: Provided 1 5 her, That in cutting the 


Secretary of the Interior, on the following to was 
of the ippi, Leech Lake, Cass Lake, and Winnebigoshish, ch said 
lands so selected shall be known and hereinafter described as ‘fo: lands,’ 


tions lest aforesaid, to be selected by the Forester of the Department of 
Agriculture, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, in lots not 
less than 320 acres each in contiguous areas, and nothing herein contained 
shall interfere with the allotments to the Indians heretofore and hereafter 
made. The islands in Cass and Leech lakes and the land reserved at Sugar 
Point and Pine Point Peninsula shall remain as Indian land under the con- 
trol of the De ent of the Interior. 

“Each and every purchaser of timber hereunder shall be required and 
shall enter into an to cut clean and remove all the merchantable 
pine timber, whether ape or dead, stan: or fallen, on each tract, subdi- 
yision, or lot covered by his purchase, except on the forestry lands as here- 
inbefore provided, within such time as the Secretary of the Interior may di- 
rect, and under such rules and tions as he may prescribe, and to cut 
no timber other than pine, except such as may be absolutely necessary in 
the economical cond of the rations, and to burn or remove & 


required to give a bond in a sufficient penalt „to be ap- 
‘aithfal — of said 


“ Before peng ener from the tract from which they are cut, all logs 
cut hereunder stamped and bark-marked the logger and num- 
bered and scaled by t be a 

of the Interior and pai salaries as may be 
l 


. 


ians; and said logs shal! 
until the purchase S iais 
Indian De 

to account for and receive the 


; the said 
check scalers to be designated by said chiefs and paid out of the funds of the 
er rns eS reasonable compensation fixed by the Secretary of 

e rior. 

“After the merchantable pine timber on any tract, subdivision, or lot shall 
eo lands aft eit he te Sesion of es 
es! afo; or the 

rie tural and shall be ed to hom 

th the ms of this act: Provided, That on the fo: 
said, as soon as the merchantable pine timber now thereon shall 
removed from any tract, 


the same, and 
visions and the rules and regulations made and to be made in furtherance 
thereof: And ded further, That on said forestry lands aforesaid said pine 
timber shall be cut clean, except as to the 5 per centum as hereinbefore p 
vided, and removed under the supervision and direction of the Forester of 
e 8 of Agriculture, in accordance with rules and r 

sai he 

and forests, and to enforce all rules and regulations made by him as aforesaid. 

As soon as practicable after 2 —ů of the Secretary of the 
Interior shall open to homestead ement, 
all the reserva 5 ions, Which 
United States i the ppewa Indians in Minnesota, including the four res- 
ervations last aforesaid, which have beenexamined and found to be cul- 
tural lands, and shall immediately proceed to have examined, as herein 
provided e remaining lands, and shall without delay open to home- 
stead settlement those found to be tural lands; Provided. That 
on the four reservations last afo: „ where agricultural lands are 
included within or con ious to forestry lands and are, in the opinion 
of the Forester of the tural Department, necessary to the eco- 

ical administration and protection of the same, said Forester shall, 

the of this act as to those lands 
which have per ng Chega examin 
immediately after the examination and 1 app the of the lists 
sail shall immedia: 

8 e Interior, file with the Secretary of the schedules 
desi g Go t d agricultural toma 
not to exceed 15,000 acres of the lands already examined and not to ex 
10,000 acres of the lands yet to be examined, which said agricultural lands 
so designated shall not be offered for entry and settlement, but shall be- 
come and be a of the forest reserve hereinbefore created. 

“There shall be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior onesuperintend- 
ent and such assistants as he may deem necessary, whose compensation shall 
be fixed oy the Secretary of the Interior and for the superintendent shall 
not excee $ per day and for the assistants shall not exceed $4 per day each, 
while actua! y employed, and whose duties shall be to supervise the cutting 
and sealing of the timber sold under the provisions of this act, and to sce 
that the rules and 5 bed by the Forester and the Secretary 
of the Interior are complied with, and generally to perform such services in 
and about the sale of the pine timber on said lands and the cutting of the 
same therefrom and the care and protection of all timber on said ds as 

y be required of them by said Forester and said Secretary. 

*The Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, authorize the pur- 
chasers of timber hereunder to build on the rivers and la) on or within 
said ceded lands, under such rules and . ace as he may deem proper, 
dams, cofferdams, booms, and to make other river and lake improvements 
necessary to facilitate logging operations: Provided, That the parties build- 
ing such dams, cofferdams, Coons, and ing other river and lake im- 

rovements shall pay the officer whom the Secretary of the Interior shall 

esignate to receive such payments such damages as may be caused on the 
said ceded lands, such da to be ascertained and determined in such 
manner as the Secretary of the Interior may direct. 

“All the expenses incurred 


the examini Saat ation of end lan out the pr Lager Fist 2 
e ning an ê , cutting, an 

of said timber, shall be paid by the Secretary of the Interior out of rer 
ceeds of the sale of said timber: Provided, 2 no expense arising out of the 


to the 


~ 
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De- 
vac poe and fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the 
1 year ending June 30, 1896, and for other purposes.“ asauthorizes the sale 
of dead timber, standing or fallen, under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, on the Chippewa reservations and ceded lands in the 
State of Minnesota, is hereby repealed: Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be held in any way to affect contracts already entered into and 
now in force for the sale and cutting of dead timber, standing or fallen, on 
said reservations and ceded lands. 
Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior shall proceed as speedily as 
R to complete the allotments to the Indians, which allotments shall 
completed before opening the agricultural land to settlement. 


Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. Speaker, I desire to control the time on 
this bill. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. f 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following committee 
amendment, which I will ask the Clerk to report. 

The Clerk reported the amendment, as follows: 

On page 18, line 11, strike out the word Minneapolis” and insert the words 
Mississippi Valley.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amendment 


‘Was agreed to. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer another amend- 
ment to the amendment, which I will ask the Clerk to report. 
The Clerk reported the amendment, as follows: 


On page 20, line 25, after the word timber,“ insert the following: 

“ Provided that the Secretary of the Interior shall, upon application, fur- 
nish to any persons who may expect to bid, not more than ninety days prior 
to the date of sale of any pine timber hereinbefore mentioned, astatement of 
the rules and regulations under which said pine timber shall be cut, and the 
tops or refuse thereof burned or removed, and of the time within which said 
timber shall be removed.“ 


appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian 


The SPEAKER 1 2 tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
2 amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
ansas 


The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
M Tho SPEAKER pro te The questi i i 
e pro tempore. e question now is on agreeing 
to the amendment as amended. $ 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, one moment; I would like to be 


recognized, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ilinois is 


recognized. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I supposed that I controlled the 
time. I yielded to the gentleman from Kansas. I am entirely 
willing to yield to the gentleman from Ilinois whatever time he 
desires. Ido not wish the time to get away from me, because we 
want to have a vote on this bill before the time for adjournment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gen- 
tleman from New York that when he yields the floor for the 
p of an amendment, he yields the floor altogether. 


SHERMAN. Very well, 
The gentleman from Illinois is 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
recognized. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr, Speaker, I yield, as a part of my remarks, 
time for an amendment to be read for the information of the 
House, said amendment being pa by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Eppy]. I yield the time only for information, 


and as ae of my remarks. 

Mr. DY. Mr. S er, I desire to offer the amendment in 
my own right, when the proper time comes. I do not think the 
amendment can be cut off in this manner. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, that is all right. I would inquire what 
time this session closes, under the order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 10.30 o’clock, 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I have lots of time. Mr. Speaker, I 
thought a moment ago, while the gentleman from New York 
was talking, and perhaps he might think the same thing about 
me now, that words sometimes darken counsel; but here is a bill 
which has just been read, consisting of 13 pages of the Senate bill, 
which were stricken out, and then 13 pages of the House amend- 
ment, in all 26 pages. It has been read. I would like to call for 
volunteers. Here we are, with less than a quorum, after an all- 
day session, at 9.30 o’clock in the evening. How many gentle- 
men will stand yp ang say that they have the sign of an idea of 
what this bill is about. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Illinois 
will yield to my colleague, Judge Morris, or to any members of 
the committee, say Mr. Curtis, I am satisfied that they will be 
able to explain to the satisfaction of the gentleman from Illinois 
and to all the other members of this House as to the provisions 
of this bill and as to the necessities for its passage, both in the 
interests of the Indians and in the interests of the Government. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I am delighted to know that 
somebody is fons to explain, and I should not have taken 
the floor and been recognized for an hour [laughter] had it not 
been that with less than a quorum it was proposo to debate this 
amendment, and I was following the Clerk when he read, and I 
have glanced over the report, but my eyesight is a little bad, and 


I began to have a faint idea that somehow or other the timber 
was to be cut smooth up at the headwaters of the Mississippi 
River, away up almost to the northern boundary, running down 
through all our territory and emptying into the Gulf, and recol- 
lecting what the gentleman from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
the chairman of the Agriculture Committee, and other gentlemen 
have talked about so much here, namely, the great importance 
for our civilization and salvation, in time, at least, if not in eter- 
nity, to preserve at the headwaters of these streams the forests 
and understanding lby the moss is protected by the trees, an 
the trees are protected by the water, and the other trees are pro- 
tected by the shade, and how when the rains of heaven descend— 
following the eloquent nese yr of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Lacey], the chairman of the Public Lands Committee 
how they descend and fall and how the leaves and the roots and 
the t s hold the moisture in the ground, week in and week 
out and month in and month out, and how when the dry season 
comes the water slowly squeezes out and percolates through the 
roots. [Prolonged laughter. ] 


Mr. 8. MAN, . Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me for one moment? 
Mr. CANNON. Inamoment. And as the water feeds down 


from the headwaters through the counties and the States, and 
again through the-other States, singing as it goes, and rejoici 
the frogs and the grasshoppers [laughter], recollecting all this, 
begin to be alarmed lest vandals, desiring to te upon pine 
timber, may cut it smooth and throw these agricultural lands 
open to settlement, when there are few agricultural lands there, 
and that our civilization is being attacked by the hand of the van- 
dal, and that on account of dry weather our descendants will cry 


for bread, [Laughter and applause.] 
Mr. SHERMAN. Will the gentleman yield to me just for a 
moment 


Mr. CANNON, Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the gentleman from Illinois has at 
least demonstrated that wherever else the moss grows it does 
not grow on his back. [Laughter.] I think he has further dem- 
onstrated that, musical and rippling as are the waters in the 
streams he has described, they are less musical than his voice and 
less rhythmical than his felicity in rolling out words. 

But, Mr. Speaker, to get at the merits of this proposition, there 
is now a law 8 for the cutting of this timber at the head - 


waters of the Mississippi. 
Mr. CURTIS, All of it. 
Mr, LACEY. Since 1889. > 


Mr. SHERMAN. There has been such a statute for more than 
ten years, and in the administration of it fraud has crept in, be- 
yond any question, and the Indians have not received what they 
should have received for the sale of the timber; and becanse the 
Department discovered that it was impossible, as they thought, 
under the existing law, for the Indians to receive all that they 
should receive, the Department has asked for an amendment of 
the statute in the terms provided by this bill, which it is believed 
can be soadministered as to protect the rights of the Indians, and 
so as to have the timber cut and an honest 9 2 — paid for it under 
an honest measurement of the amount. ithout going into the 
details, that is substantially what this bill does. 

Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
New York a question? 

Mr. SHER: < Yes. 

Mr. MADDOX, Is that law ded now? 

Mr. SHERMAN, It is practically nded. 

Mr. MADDOX. And the cutting of the timber is ded? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Suspended by an amendment to the Indian 
appropriation bill a year ago. 

Mr. CURTIS. Two 1 ago. 

Mr. TAWNEY. But they are still allowed to cut under the 
dead-and-down timber provision. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. EDDY. No; that has also been suspended. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish the gentleman from Illinois would yield 
ten or fifteen minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota 
Morris], so that he may explain the necessity of this bill. 

Mr. CANNON. I should 8 to yad to the eloquent 
gentleman from Minnesota, sure that the House, as we alwa 
are, will be entertained, if not instructed, and we are generally 
both. I yield fifteen minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota, 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I am very much obliged to the 
gentleman from Illinois for what he has said, and I shall not un- 
dertake in any way to equal the eloquent speech which he has 
already made. 

If I understood the speech of the gentleman from Dlinois, his 
principal concern about this bill is that it will denude the land at 
the headwaters of the Mississippi of the timber thereon, and as 
to that, everybody in the country is interested. Was that the 
idea I caught from the gentleman from Illinois? 
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Mr. CANNON. I think that is something that has percolated 
through my brain. 

Mr. MORRIS. Well, that is just exactly what I thought. I 
fetter} was percolating through the gentleman’s brain. 

aughter. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this bill is the only bill that can be passed 
that will prevent what the gentleman from [Illinois is afraid of. 
Under this bill there will be a forest reserve of 225.000 acres, 
and other lands reserved from settlement or sale aggregating about 
15,000 acres, making in all an area reserved of nearly 250,000 
acres—to be exact, 240,000 acres—right at the headwaters of the 
Mississippi, and by this bill alone can that be accomplished. 

There is now, Mr. Speaker, on the statute book a law under 
which, if it is enforced, and it will be enforced unless some such 
law as this ispassed (it would be the sworn duty of the Secretary 
of the Interior to enforce that law unless some such law as this 
is ), every acre of the timber land at the headwaters of the 
Mississippi River will be sold 257 parties. And every acre 
of land that is not pine land will be thrown open to homestead 
settlement and cleared up by the homesteader. If the lumber- 
men buy this timber land at the headwaters of the Mississippi 
River they will cut every stick of pine on it. 

They will leave the slashings on the ground and fires will begin 
in these slashings and burn all the balance of the timber, and 
then the land will be denuded, indeed. If this bill is passed, only 
the pine timber on 200,000 acres of the forest reserve will be cut, 
and 5 per cent will be left for reforestation, and all the balance 
of the timber will be left on that land, such as spruce, birch, and 
all the other kinds of timber in that northern climate. On the 
15,000 acres, to which I have referred, none of the timber will be 
cut, pine or any other kind. The Forester of the icultural 
Department will make re tions. He will require the lumber- 
men to clear up these slashings that bring on the forest fires, and 
in this way the timber lands at the headwaters of the Mississippi 
River—nearly 250,000 acres—will be preserved. Now, is that sat- 
isfactory to the gentleman from Illinois? 
pee 11 . How much land is to be cut over by virtue of 

is bill? 

Mr. MORRIS. Ihave the figures here. I give them in round 
numbers. There are in these reservations at the head waters of 
the Mississippi River, in round numbers, about 650,000 acres. 
Nearly one-half of that—no, not quite half—one-third of that is 
not pine land and will under the law be thrown open to settle- 
ment by the homesteader, and the balance is pine land, and of 
that nearly 250,000 acres will be reserved by this bill, after all but 
5 per cent of the timber has been cut from 200,000 acres of it. 

r. CANNON. Is it not reserved now? 

Mr. MORRIS. Not one acre of itnow. Under existing law, 

under the law passed in 1889, the Secretary of the Interior is re- 

uired to hire estimators to go in there and estimate the pine upon 
the pine lands. When that estimate is made the statute requires 
that he shall sell that pine land to the highest bidder for cash, and 
that sells the pine, land and all, The lumberman that buys that 
land gets it all. 

Under this bill the lumberman gets only the pine, and when he 
cuts the pine off under such rules and regulations as the Agri- 
cultural Department may prescribe, he is to remove the tops so 
as to prevent future forest fires. He has got to leave 5 per cent 
of the timber standing, and he has got to so cut it that there will 
be no further danger from forest fires. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, there will be 250,000 acres of permanent 
reservation of these pine lands? 

Mr. MORRIS. es, nearly; including 25,000 acres of agri- 
cultural land reserved in the forest reserve. 

Mr. CANNON. Nota foot of that timber is to be cut off? 

Mr. MORRIS. All but 5 per cent is to be cut off of 200,000 
acres. And as to that which is cut off the refuse from which 
the fire danger comes has to be removed and destroyed under 
such rules as the forester of the Department of Agriculture shall 

rescribe. 
X Mr. TAWNEY. Five per cent of the pine timber is to be left. 

Mr. MORRIS, Nothing but pine timber will be cut out. 

Mr. PAYNE. What other timber is there there? 

Mr. MORRIS. Spruce, birch, tamarack, and hemlock. 

Mr. CANNON. o is to own this 250,000 acres? 

Mr. MORRIS. The Government of the United States will own 
225,000 acres and the Indians the balance, the same being held 
in trust by the Government. 

Mr. CANNON. Who owns it now? 

Mr. MORRIS. The Indians own it, and the Government is to 
own it for the Indians. 

Mr. CANNON. Hold it in trust for the Indians? What are 
the Indians to do with it? 

Mr. MORRIS. Now, if the gentleman from Ilinois will per- 
mit me—— 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 
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Mr. MORRIS. The Indians under existing law get only the 
value of the pine timber that is on the land. 

Mr. C ON. Yes. 

Mr. MORRIS. The land goes to the purchaser. Under this 
bill the land is reserved to the Government of the United States 
for use as a forest reserve. 

Mr. CANNON. How much is the Indian paid for it? 

Mr. MORRIS. The Indian is paid what the pine brings. That 
is all that is paid under existing law. 

Mr. C. ON. If he owns both the pine and the land and he 
sells the pine, and we sell the pine and take the land from him, 
that is pretty bad. 


Mr. MORRIS. Under the existing law that is just what hap- ` 


pens. Under this bill, instead of the purchaser getting the land 
the Government gets the land. Now, that is this law. 
Mr. CANNON, We occupy it free from any trust now. 


Mr. MORRIS. Free from any trust as to the lands on which 


the pine is. The trust is as to the pine. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Illinois I think there will be a trust in the United 
States to pay for the 5 per cent of pine left on the forest reserve, 
and for the pine on the other 15,000 acres, if it should be added 
to the forest reserve. , 

Mr. CANNON. What becomes of the three or four million 
dollars that the United States have advanced to the Chippewas— 
reimbursable? : 

Mr. MORRIS. Iwill say to the gentleman that if the pine is 
sold under this bill, my belief is that it will bring somewhere from 
seven to ten million dollars. Nobody knows how much pine is 
there. My belief is that it will bring somewhere from seven to 
ten million dollars, and out of that the amount already paid to 
the Indians will be reimbursable. 

Mr. CURTIS. The estimators sent there by the Government 
say the timber is worth from fifteen to twenty million dollars. 

r.CANNON. Iwanttosay tomy friend that I was here when 
this other act was passed providing for the sale of this timber, 
and I was here through the years when these timber sharps went 
up there and inspected and measured this land, and these experts 


that were there four, five, or six years ago, and now, lo and be- 


hold, that all goes for naught. 


Mr. MORRIS. I want to say to my friend that that is true as 


the gentleman says, that he was here when that law was passed. 
Under that law this pine timber was sold on the estimates made 
by these ‘“‘crnisers,’* as we call them up in that country, esti- 
mators, and it was found that these estimates were far below the 
amount of pine on the land. In all the cases, I may say, their 
estimate was far below the amount of pine, and that is one of the 
reasons why this bill is to be passed. 


As soon as I saw how that was going, seeing that these lumber- 


men were getting from the Indians $10 worth of pine, perhaps, 
where they paid $3, I prepared this bill so that instead of the pine 
being estimated by estimators, the pine should be cut and every 
log cut that was merchantable, or that they considered merchant- 
able, should be measured by scalers, and the Indians should be 
pua for every foot of the timber. That is the object of this 


W. 

Mr. CANNON. Some years ago I was up in this region, and I 
met a good many people up there. Some white people, some 
Indians, some Minnesota people [laughter], and some not from 
Minnesota. Now, then while I was there some of the Minnesota 
people were talking about this magnificent timber and when 
the United States would be reimbursed. They discussed all 
these questions that my friend has been talking about, and 
then one wise old fellow said: I'Il tell you what: Timber is 
going to be pretty scarce, and Uncle Sam will keep this timber un- 
til we want it and then we can get it.“ Now, I do not know 
whether there is anything in that or not, or anything of that 
kind in this bill. 

Mr. MORRIS. That is what this bill is intended to prevent. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam glad to hear it; but in the light of 
things that have been done, not to speak discourteously.of any- 
body personally, I will remind my friend of the old saying that 
we heard when we were boys—that hell is paved with good inten- 
tions. 5 

Mr. MORRIS. answer to that, Mr. Speaker, I will say that 
I think hell is paved with good intentions, but I think it would 
be a great sight worse hell if it was not paved with good inten- 
tions. Now, do as best we may, all we can dois to do the best 
we can. I do not know that we will absolutely prevent fraud in 
this matter, but I do believe that if there is any method under 
heaven that man can devise which will prevent fraud in the sale 
of this pine timber the method proposed in this bill will do it. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, let me ask one question: Does the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney] hold that same view? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Ido. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Cur- 
TIS] hold the same view? - . 
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Mr. CURTIS. I do; and I want to state further that the 
Secretary of the Interior and all the officers entertain the same 
8 8 5 It was carefully examined by them, and they are in favor 
of it. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, if my friend will allow me, does the 
chairman of the committee hold the same view? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I certainly do. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, I want to ask one final question. Does 
my friend the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Eppy] hold that 
same view? [Laughter.] 

Mr. EDDY. I want to say to the gentleman from Ilinois that 
I consider the provisions of this bill infinitely superior to the law 
now in force. I will say further that I should like to amend the 
bill in some iculars, but if the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Morris} and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
occupy all the time, I do not see how I can get an opportunity. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. I should be very glad to know how my friend 
is to get a chance to talk in my hour unless I yield to him. I just 
wanted a little experience meeting around here to find out, man 
by man, as nobody was inclined to explain this bill, what there 
is in it. 

Mr. EDDY. That is what I was trying to find out, too. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would like to have the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Cannon] ask some of our Democratic friends—the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. LITTLE] and others—what they think 
about the matter. 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly; I should be glad todoso. And I 
will ask whether the committee is a unit on this matter. 

Mr. LITTLE. The committee is a unit on the bill as reported. 
There is probably some little contention about one amendment; 
but there is no division of opinion on the proposition that the pro- 
posed law is far superior to the existing law, and will be much 
more beneficial both to the Indians and to the Government. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, if Ihave not accomplished anything else, 
I have at least secured an expression where it seemed to me a bill 
was about to be passed that none of us tenderfeet knew anything 
about; and having taken a poll, I am goia willing, so far as I am 
concerned, to accept the testimony of these gentlemen, who ought 
to know and I believe do know; and I am quite content to vote 
with them. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to geta vote some time to-night, 
yet I do not wish to cut off any amendments, If I may be per- 
mitted to yield for an amendment without losing the floor, I 
would like to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With the consent of the gentle- 
man from New ork pr SHERMAN], the Chair will recogni 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. EDDY] to offer an amend- 
ment and speak upon it, 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. EDDY. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On 16 strike out in line 10 the words “only by 
and substitute therefor the words at public auction to 

At the end of line 16, page 16, strike out the word “seal. 

Mr. EDDY. Mr. Speaker, the conditions surrounding these 
Indian reservations in Minnesota are probably without parallel 
in any other Indian reservation in the United States. The In- 
dians living on these reservations possess millions of dollars’ 
worth of property, and yet are in a condition of absolute destitu- 
tion. 

Many of them have made considerable progress in civilization 
and are willing and anxious to work; yet with an abundance of 
work ready for them, with men standing ready to go in and op- 
erate in this timber and furnish them with constant employment 
and pay them good wages, they are absolutely deprived of the 
means of subsistence. 

It is not necessary for me to go into a detail of the condition 
of these reservations or to take into consideration the law of 1889. 
I will say in general terms that I am in favor of this bill. But 
this proposition to sell this timber under sealed bids is an entire 
departure from all previous practices of the United States Goy- 
ernment, with but a single regulation. and that a regulation not 
provided for by statute. I refer to the Menomonee Reservation 
in Wisconsin. 

Those gentlemen who have been here at previous meetings of 
the House when Indian affairs were under consideration have 
noticed that when any of these numerous bills opening up reserva- 
tions have come before us they have always provided for a dis- 
posal of the property by public auction. 

There are bu classes of people, Mr. Speaker, who are anxious 
to purchase and operate in this timber. It must be borne in 


separate sealed bids” 
e highest bidder.” 


mind that this pine timber is situated differently from any other 


—.— timber in the country. It is surrounded by farming lands. 
ere is a desire on the part of the farmers to go in there and 
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purchase small quantities of land, to erect temporary mills, and 
manufacture lumber and sell it to their farmer friends and 
for their own use in the erection of buildings upon their farm- 


8 

The second class of people who desire this lumber are the small 
loggers. They desire to go in there and purchase perhaps 160 
acres, or possibly less, of this pine land, and log it on their own 
account. The third class of people who desire to control this 
pine and manufacture the pine are the large lumber corporations 
of Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

Now, I am not concerned at all about those corporations. They 
are perfectly able to take care of themselves under any kind of 
law that we may enact. They have been able to take care of 
themselves under any kind of a law that ever has been enacted, 
and will continue to take care of themselves under any law that 
will be enacted in the future; but the men whom I am anxious 
about are the small men. 

They not only want the right to bid on this land, but they want 
the right to know what the other people are bidding and they 
want the right to raise their own bids, and consequently every one 
of this class of people—and I have received scores of letters on 
= question—is anxious to have this timber sold at public 

e. . 

I desire to say in anticipation of the opposition which will be 
urged against this amendment, namely, the fact that the Secre- 
a of the Interior is very strongly opposed to this amendment, 
and also that a majority of the Committee on Indian Affairs are 
opposed to it, but that a very great majority of all of the Minne- 
sota delegation were originally in favor of the public sale, and I 
want to say further that all the people in the country where this 
land is situated, or a very large majority of them, are in favor 
of the amendment, and I want to say when it comestoa mat- 
ter of the disposition of the pine timber, I think the judg- 
ment of the men living in the vicinity of the lands, men who are 
accustomed to timber operation all their lives, is better than the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Interior. 

I believe that my own judgment, having spent twenty years in 


the pine woods, is better in the matter of the disposition of pine 
timber than is the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, who 
probably was never in the pine woods in his life. Now, the ob- 


jection urged against the open bids or the public auction on be- 
half of the Secretary of the Interior lies in the fact that there will 
be collusion. : 

He says that if we have open bids and the public auction there 
will be no collusion. It is possible that there may be collusion, 
but every single argument which may be advanced in favor of 
forming collusion at open public sale can be advanced also as 
against sealed bids, There will not be more than a dozen differ- 
ent corporations outside of the individual small bidders, among 
whom no collusion can be formed, bidding on this timber. 

I would like to have some one explain to me why these corpora- 
tions could not get together and make an agreement under sealed 
bids as well as they could on open bids. There is this difference 
between the two, that if the bids are sealed they are opened by 
public officers and no one will ever know under heaven, except 
the officers and the men who form the collusion, what those bi 
are. 

On the other hand, if we have an open public sale and there is 
collusion and people do not enter into competition with one an- 
other, that combination will be patent to everybody who attends 
the sale, and practically everybody who is interested will attend 
the sale. I do not believe that it is good business. I do not believe 
that there is a person on the floor of this House who, if he wanted 
to sell his household furniture at auction, would advertise in the 
papers that he would receive sealed bids for the same. 

I believe a better price will be received by public auction, for 
the simple reason that if I bid $10 a thousand in a sealed bid for 
a piece of this timber I am absolutely precluded from raising my 
own bid. Sup there be a public auction, and suppose a gen- 
tleman enters into competition with me at public auction, and I 
bid $9.50 a thousand for that timber. He bids $10, and thereupon 
I can raise that to $11, and so on. There is another thing I wish 
to say. 

I do not believe that any transaction of the Government, of any 
kind or character, should be crowded under the cloak of secrecy. 
Ido not believe we should have any sealed transactions on the 
part of the Government. I believe that an open and public sale 
will bring a better price for the timber; I believe it is the only kind 
of a transaction that will enable the small bidder to stand the 
slightest show of getting any portion of this timber, and I believe 
it will be better for all parties concerned. [Appisnsa] 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Brown] five minutes. 

Mr. BRO . Mr. Speaker, the question involved in the man- 
ner of the sale of the timber under this bill is. in my judgment, one 
of the gravest importance, and I sincerely believe that if the bill 
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guished gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Eppy], making the sale 
at public auction instead of by sealed bids, the force and effect of 
the bill would be lost. 

This bill has been given more time and careful consideration 
than any other bill which has come before the Indian Committee 
at this session, and I can say that it has received the unanimous 
support of the committee in all particulars, with this one excep- 
tion; and I think when this particular matter was brought before 

the committee there was but one vote against the sealed-bid 
proposition.. 

. EDDY. Tshould like to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that at the meeting of that committee there were only 
nine members present, of whom four voted in favor of the bill, 
two against it, and the balance did not vote. 

Mr. BROWN. Well, Mr. Speaker, previous to that time the 
bill had been considered by the full committee, with the exce 
tion of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Eppy], who was a 
Bani, and the bill as amended was reported without a dissenting 
vote. 

The committee have relied somewhat on the 2 of the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and at this time I wish to read some extracts from a correspond- 
ence. which passed between the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and the Secretary of the Interior, and also from a letter addressed 
to the chairman, of the Committee on Indian Affairs by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. a 

Mr. EDDY. Mr. Speaker, I should like to have the gentleman 
state before he reads that letter that this was purely voluntary 
on the part of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and not at the request of any member of 
the committee. 

Mr. BROWN. I can not say with regard to that, Mr. Speaker, 
but I presume that it was for the. reason that the Commissioner 
of Tndian Affairs is very much in favor of the sealed-bid propo- 
sition. The letter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 
part reads as follows: 


The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Sin: 


should be amended in accordance with the. DoY], mi of the distin- 


WASHINGTON, June 9, 1902. 


* * 5 * * 4 * 

Tam advised that the members of said committee who o) the sale of 
the timber upon sealed bids desire that the words.“ at pi auction” be 
not eliminated, and that the words above quoted be not inserted in lieu 
thereof wherever they appear in said H. R. 10789. 

Tam absolutely and unalterably 
tion the pro of which will Rome 
of the pine timber on said ceded lands. There can not be a single reason ad- 
van sending to establish that the timber should be 
which does wi app) 
show the latter to be a more just, e 

bis, the bi 


ana business meth: 
If the timber is sold on 7 . and 
wy 8 person who desires to be present will ubtedly be permit- 


wa 
If the pine timber is sold on sealed bids, competitive bidders will have no 
ODDOU bid, while if it is sold at public 


This reference in this letter does away with the suggestion 
made by the gentleman that the bids would be considered in se- 
cret by those who were authorized to receive them for the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Commissioner further says: 


It is the duty of the Government to obtain, for the benefit of the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota, the best 

lands, and to that end the best mode of obtaining that price should be adopted. 
I feel tive that the sealed-bid method is far superior in every respect to 
thepa c-auction method. 

H. R. 10789 has been or shall be amended, as recommended by this office 
and the Department, the words and timber“ have been or should be in- 
oe ote aw “lands,” in line 1, section 7, of the act of January 14, 
1880, above qu K 

In view of the foregoing I have the honor to request and recommend that 
‘ou advise the chairman of the House Committee on Indian Affairs that the 
Department believes it would be unwise and detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the Chippewa. Indians of Minnesota to strike from H. R. 10789, wher- 
ever they appear, if the bill has been amended, the words “upon sealed. 
bids” pen insert in neu thereof the words “at public auction; ™ and, further, 
that if said bill has not been amended by striking out the words “at public 
auction“ whenever and wherever they 2 therein and inserting in their 
stead Co words “ 2 sealed — 5 i whe ne. 
ery respec’ y. your o ent seryan 
z W. A. JONES, Commissioner. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the letter written by the Secretary of the 
Interior to the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
comes out very 188 in favor of sealed bids. In fact, in my 
judgment, I do not think that the Interior Department woul 
carry the law into effect if it was without this. provision, 
for combinations would be formed to bry ie price down, and 
with the powers given, to the Secretary of 
bill he would not sanction sales where fraud could be shown. 


legisl E be so inadequate 


amount of valuable property to 


| posed of for their 


e Interior under tbis. 


The letter from the Secretary of the Interior to the chairman of 


the Committee on ian Affairs is as follows: 


` DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
Washington, June II, 1902, 
The CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
a House of Representatives, 

Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy.of a report of the 8th 
instant from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, stati That he has in- 
formal information thatsome of the members of the House Committee on 
Indian Affairs seriously object to the amendment to H. R. 10780, “A bill to 
amend an act entitled An act for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa. 
Indians in the State of Minnesota,’ approved January 14, 1889," Wh was 
recommended by his office and the Department, and provides that the pine 
timber on 8 lands on the various Indian reservations in Minnesota 
shall be sold upon sealed bids to the highest bidders, with the right to re- 
ject any and all bids." 

The Commissioner is strongly opposed to the sale of this timber at public 
auction; holds that if it is ed of competition is stifled and the forma- 
tion of pools, combinations, and cliques to keep dawa the prices to be paid is 
invited and enco d, and believes it would be unwise and detrimental to 
the best interests of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to strike. from H. R. 
10789, wherever they appear, if the bill has been amended, the words, upon 
sealed bids*’ and inse lieu the words at public auction.“ If the bill has 
not been amended by striking out the words at public auction,” whenever 
and wherever they ap, „he recommends that it be done and the words, 
Bi coe ogee gine in their stead, 


tions, it seems to me, is had by this method, and I concur in the views of the 
Commissioner and recommend that the sales of this timber be e “upon 
sealed bids to the highest bidder or bidders, with the right to reject any and 
all bids,” and that bill H. R. 10780 80 Provide. 


Very respectfull 
. ai E. A. HITCHCOCK, Secretary. 


Mr. EDDY. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin mean to say 
that if this amendment is passed the Secretary of the Interior 
would refuse to carry out the law? 

Mr. BROWN. The Secretary, of the Interior has, I understand, 
on other occasions re: to. carry into effect the provisions of 
certain laws with regard to this same timber, and being as 
r in favor of sealed bids as he is, I am of the 
opinion this law never would be carried into effect if this 


i provision was put into the bill, aaf nt by the gentleman. 


The Secretary of the Interior would undoubtedly proceed to, 


advertise the timber, but in ee the sales would never be 
consummated, for the reason 


t combinations would be formed 
to keep the price down, the lands would be led out to differ- 
eni syndicates and all elements of e removed, and the 

hat the Secretary of the 
terior would exercise the authority given him under the terms 


| of the bill and refuse to accept the offers. Asa result the ques- 
rear tion would again be referred to Congress for practical legislation. 
Accor 


to. what I deem reliable information, there is approxi- 
mately 2,000,000,000 feet of pine timber on the Leech Lake er- 
vation, 800,000,000 on the Red Lake Reservation, and 200,000,000 


on the White Earth Reservation, which, at the minimum price 


named in the bill, should bring to the United States Treasury, for 


the use and benefit of the Chippewa Indians in Minnesota, from 


two to twelve and a half millions of dollars. 

It seems to me that to put up for sale at public auction the 
sold after the manner of dis- 
posing of a lot of secon d furniture to the highest bidder is 
à preposterous 8 The timber should be sold for what 
it is worth, and I believe that if the sale is properly handled under 
the provisions of this bill the Government can ize as much as 
individuals could witha like amount of property. These Indians 
are heirs of a vast estate, and the Government is in the position 


of administrator for them and should proceed on business lines to 


ble price for the timber on the ceded | 


realize the most possible for them. 
In order that the House may be informed as to the provisions 
of the law which, the bill proposes to amend, it might be well to 


| go. over the proposed substitute in order to properly explain its 


provisions. The bill under consideration is reported by the com- 
mittee as a substitute for Senate bill 4284, and in terms amends 
what is known as the Nelson Act, which was An act for the re- 
lief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Min- 
nesota,”’ approved January 14, 1889, under which the pine timber 
belonging to the ae of Minnesota has been partly dis- 
benefit since that act has been in force. 
The Nelson Act has proved to the satisfaction of those who 


| have had the enforcement of its provisions in charge to be en- 


tirely inadequate, and has shown conclusively that the interests 
of the Indians can not be cared for under it. To quote from the 
Indian agent at Leech Lake, as found in his report to. the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, dated August 15, 1899, he said: 


Soon after my arrival here Inspector Nesler and Special Agent Jenkins 


arrived at the agency for the purpose of making an investigation of the con- 


— oe * aa percui with . Morag of tho 
operations for the past logging season, which include s logging 
dead — 5 — timber only. 

A thorough investigation was made by them. As the details will appear 
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in their own 9 rts, I do not consider it necessary to set forth the results 
he further than to say that there were collected and turned over to me 
for deposit to the credit of the Chi Indians $55,713.47 as a result of tim- 
ber unlawfully cut from the reservations. The collection of this mon 


offers, to those who were not by experience already aware of the fact, evi- 
— wr 1. 1889, are impracticable 


dence that the eee of the law of Jana 
and unbusinesslike when put to the test of actual operation. 


Section 1 of the Nelson Act provided for the appointment of 
three commissioners by the President to negotiate with the Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minnesota for the complete cession and relin- 

mishment, in writing, of all their title and interest in and to all 
reservations of said Chippewa Indians in Minnesota, except 
the White Earth and Red Lake reservations, and so much of 
these two reservations as,in the judgment of the Commission, 
was not required to make and fill allotments, as provided by this 
and other existing acts. It also provided for taking a census of 
each tribe or band of the Indians in order to ascertain whether 
the requisite two-thirds would yield and give their assent to the 
relinquishment, and for the purpose of making the allotments 
and payments which were provided for in the other sections of 
the act. 

Section 2 provided for a bond and oath to be given by the com- 
missioners before entering upon their duties, and also named the 
compensation which they were to receive, 

Section 8 provided that as soon as the cession and relinquish- 
ment in accordance with the provisions of section 1 was obtained 

that all of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, except 
those on the Red e Reservation, should be removed to the 
White Earth Reservation, and that allotments should be made to 
the Red Lake Indians on the Red Lake Reservation and to all 
other Indians on the White Earth Reservation. It was provided 
also that such allotments should be made in conformity with the 
act of February 8, 1887, entitled ‘‘An act for the allotment of 
lands in severalty to Indians on the various reservations, and to 
extend the protection of the laws of the United States and the 
Territories over the Indians, and for other purposes.” 
The bill under consideration does not change the provisions of 


the first three sections of the Nelson Act in any cular. The 
committee proposed rather to have the Interior Department pa: 
sue its present policy in regard to cession and relinquishment, as 


well as in making allotments, which we understand is proving 
satisfactory to the Indians and is regarded by the officials in 
charge as the best ure, 

The bill, therefore, which is before the House, as far as changes 
in existing laws are concerned, has to do principally with the 

i of the pine; hence the changes made apply chiefly to sec- 
tions 4 and 5 of the Nelson Act. 

Section 1 of the bill under consideration substitutes for section 
4 of the Nelson Act a provision for a survey of the lands, which 
shall be filed in the General Land Office and approved by the 
Commissioner, after which the Secretary of the Interior ap- 
point a sufficient number of competent and experienced timber 
examiners, who shall make a thorough examination of the lands 

40-acre tracts. These examiners are to keep accurate minutes 
of the lands on which pine is located, also of lands where there is 
no pine. These reports are to be filed with the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office asa part of the permanent records of his office. 

Copies of these lists are to be transmitted to the Secretary of 
the Interior for his approval. These lists when approved are to 
be filed with the Commissioner of the General Land Office, and 
duplicate lists, with copies of the field notes, surveys, and minutes 
of examination, are to be filed with the register of the local land 
office of the district where the lands are located, and copies of 
the lists are to be furnished to any person applying either by the 
General or local land office. 

This section is plain and specific, and if honest and competent 
examiners are secured should furnish records to the De nent 
which will be extremely valuable in carrying out all of the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Section 2 of the pending bill amends section 5 of the Nelson Act 
in such a manner as to provide in detail for the advertising and 
sale of the pine timber, the restrictions under which it is to be 
cut and banked, the manner of scaling in the log, and provision 
is made for the payment of logsas banked. This section provides 
that the pine timber shall be advertised for sale in Government 
sections or parts of sections, and shall be sold under separate 
sealed bids for the pine timber on each section, and the Secretary 
of the Interior reserve the right to reject any or all of the 
bids; and it further provides that the Secretary of the Interior 
may also receive bids for groups not exceeding 10 sections in any 
one bid—that is, he ay receive bids in both ways on the same 
Jands—and he is then at liberty to accept whichever bid or bids are 
most advantageous or will bring the most money for such a tract 
of 10 sections. It is also provided that a payment of 20 per cent 
in cash or certified check asa guaranty of good faith shall ac- 
company each bid or bids. 


In estimating the value of the timber on any tract of land for 
sale the Secretary of the Interior can not the Norway pine 
timber at less than $4 per 1,000 feet and the white pine timber at 
not less than $5 per 1,000 feet. It is also provided t the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may permit sawmills to be erected on any 
tract for the manufacture of the timber on the reservations. This 

rovision was inserted in order to give the Indians employment, 
if, in the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, the interests 
of the Indians would be best subserved by so doing. This section 
also provides for a wide advertisement of sales in order to secure 
numerous bidders, and thereby secure competition which will in- 
sure the sale of the timber at the highest possible price. 

The purchaser is authorized to cut and remove the timber un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, and must remove 
as far as possible the liability of fire 1 the timber by 
burning or removing a sufficient amount of the tops and refuse, 
which, if left on the ground, would be a constant danger, as most 
of the fires which have heretofore destroyed standing timber have 
started and grown into destructive conflagrations by the burni 
of refuse which was left on the ground after the completion 
logging operations. 

t is further provided that all the merchantable timber, 
whether the same be green or dead, standing or fallen, shall be 
logged under rules and regulations to be lxid down by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and that the logs shall be scaled by Scrib- 
ner’s rule for the merchantable lumber they will produce, this 
record to give the number, mark, and scale in feet of each log. 
The scale ks are at all times to be open to the inspection of 
any authorized Government representative or to the check scaler 
to K een at the request of the chiefs of said bands or tribes 
of the Chippewa Indians of the State of Minnesota. 

Provision is also made for the disposal of the lands from which 
the timber is cut and removed. They are to be treated as either 


forestry or agricultural lands, the forestry lands to be under the 
su on of the Forester of the a (psy oor of iculture and 
to hom entry in the 


the agricultural lands to be open 
usual manner. This bill is nted for your consideration as 
the composite judgment of the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
There are a few provisions which some members would have pre- 
ferred to have nated and some which others would like to 
have had incorporated in the bill. On the whole, it is the best we 
have to offer at this time. We have studied the question care- 
fully and have endeavored to meet the necessities of the case. 

In the judgment of the committee, if due diligence is exercised 
by the authorities in the employment of honest and competent 
scalers, and if their work is property supervised under the safe- 
guards provided in this measure, the probability of fraudulent 
and dishonest scales will be reduced to a minimum, and if frauds 
are attempted they can and will be speedily detected. 

I sincerely trust, Mr. Speaker, that the substitute bill will 


pass as reported by the committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. TAWNEY]. 

Mr. TA Y. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the question 
involved in the amendment proposed by my colleague [Mr. Eppy] 
is a very = one, and one that every member of the House 
can very y understand. There is to be sold for the benefit 
of the Indians certain property held in trust for them. The ques- 
tion is whether or not it would be more to the advantage of the 
Indians to have that property sold secretly, by private bids, or 
sold openly and at public auction. 

You will notice on page-15, section 5, or section 2 of the bill— 

That whenever, and as often as the survey, examination, and lists of 
100,000 acres of said a lands or of a less quantity, inthe discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, have been made and approved, the Secretary of 
the Interior shall be, and he hereby is, authorized and directed to sell, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, and at such times and — — 
sona may designate, to be sealed under Scribner's rules in the log after be- 

These bids must be made, these offers to purchase must be 
made, for the number of feet in the log—the actual number of 
feet according to Scribner’s scale which the log contains—and 
then the purc. r obtains his property. Under the present law 
after the estimates were made there was a public sale, at pub- 
lic auction, of 40-acre tracts of timber at so much per thousand 
feet for the standing timber thereon. 

_ Under that practice there was no doubt a great deal of the 
timber that was sold for less than it was worth; but it was the 
fault of the estimators, and was not due to the fact that it was a 
public sale. Under this bill the proposition is to sell the number 
of feet in the log after it is cut. Under this provision or amend- 
ment they must n ily pay for every foot of timber in every 
log that is paron aod, 

r. MONDELL. Under the present law how is the number 
of feet on the acre determined? 

Mr. TAWNET. Under the present law the number of feet 
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standing is ascertained by cruisers, as they were called, estimators, 
who estimate the timber on the ground, and it was upon that esti- 
mate the timber has heretofore been sold, 

Mr. MONDELL. In 40-acre tracts? 

Mr. TAWNEY. In 40-acre tracts. 

Mr. MONDELL. So that the highest bidder got the timber, 


Mr. TAWNEY. The highest bidder got the timber. 

Mr. MONDELL. The man who bid the largest lump sum got 
the tract? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes. The only question, Mr. Speaker, is 
whether or not it would be, as I said at the beginning, more to 
the advantage of the Indian and for the interest of all concerned 
to sell this property at public sale than at private sale under 
sealed bids. 

In the judgment of the majority of the members of our dele- 
gation it will, for then every person has an opportunity to bid 
and there is open competition in the sale of the property, which, 
I believe, will result in securing for the Indians much more for 
their property than can be obtained under sealed bids. For that 
reason I favor the amendment of my colleague. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from | 


Minnesota. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was brought to 
the House the Minnesota delegation, every member of the dele- 
gation, favored the bill with the proposal for public sale. The 
bill was amended in the committee to sealed bids by some influ- 
ences surrounding that committee and some members of the Min- 
nesota delegation with which I am not familiar, not being a 
member of that committee. They have changed the pro so 
as to sell this timber by sealed bids. 

Now I recognize that here is ten or perhaps twelve or fifteen 
million dollars’ worth of property to be sold, and, in my judg- 
ment, the only fair way to sell this property is to sell it at public 
auction to the highest bidder. They have provided in this bill 
that it shall not bring less than $4 a thousand feet for hard pine 
55 $5 for white pine, and reserve the right to reject any and all 

ids. 

I can hardly conceive why any committee, or even the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, would want to make a private sale and pri- 
vate sealed bids of property of this kind. In my judgment and 
understanding, it would be much better for and more to the in- 
terest of the people connected with the lumber business, and 
more satisfactory to me and, I believe, tó every member of the 
delegation in both branches of Congress; and if they were left 
alone to their own judgment, as they were in the commencement 
of this bill, they would favor the public sale. 

I hope the amendment offered by my colleague will be adopted. 
I see the chairman of the committee is in a good deal of a hurry, 
= 5 hehe not take up further time. I hope the amendment will 

ado; F 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I now yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. § er, I hope the amendment 
or aon Dr tan gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 8 Will fail, 
for it will take all the merit, in my judgment, out of this bill. 
The great scandal that arose from the selling of the Minnesota 
Indians’ timber came from selling it at pume auction. 

I have the conference that took place between the Secretary of 
the Interior and the members of the Minnesota delegation, and 
the gentleman from Minnesota stated that the chief objection in 
selling the timber is in selling the timber at public auction. He 
further stated ‘‘I would have him confer these contracts on the 
highest bidders on sealed bids, reserving the right to reject any 
and all bids.” He said there were four things that ought to go 
= the bill. One was that timber should be sold on sealed 

ids. 

Now, if the timber of the Chippewas is to be sold for the sole 
benefit of the lumbermen of Minnesota, then the amendment 
should prevail. If it is to be sold for the best interests of the 
people of the entire United States and for the Indians, the pro- 
vision of the committee should be kept there, and this amend- 
ment should be voted down. I hope the House will stand by the 
committee. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the bill and 
amendments to its final passage. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment to the 
committee amendment offered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
1 were 22 ayes and 47 noes. 

an FLETCHER. I make the point of no quorum, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn. 


The motion was to; and accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 36 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive com- 

aoe were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as 
‘ollows: 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a cop 
of a communication from the Secretary of the Smithsonian — 
tution submitting an estimate of appropriation for purchase of 
the butterflies and moths of the late Herman Strecker to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy 
of a communication from the Attorney-General submitting an 
estimate of appropriation for court-house and jail at Juneau, 
rate as the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Treasury 
submitting an estimate of appropriation for vaults in public 
buildings at St. Paul, Minn.—to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a communication from the Attorney-General submitting ` 
an estimate of appropria non for contingent expenses, Depart- 
ment of Justice—to the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bifls and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
oa Clerk, and referred to the several Calendars therein named, as 

ollows: 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11807) to 
open for settlement 25,000 acres of land in the Kiowa, Comanche, 
and Apache Indian reservations in Oklahoma Territory, reported 
the same with amendment, acoompanied by a report (No. 2569), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MANN, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 8651) 
appropriating the sum of $3,000 a year for the support and main- 
tenance of the permanent international commission of the con- 
gresses of navigation, and for other purposes, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2581); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NEEDHAM, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5212) granting to 
the State of California 640 acres of land in lieu of section 16, town- 
ship 7, range 8 east, San Bernardino meridian, State of Califor- 
nia, now occupied by the Torros band or village of Mission In- 
dians, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 2586); which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DALZELL, from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4189) to 
diminish the number of appraisers at the ports of Philadelphia 
and Boston, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by 
a report (No. 2587); which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 4346) toamend section 2748 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, concerning the examination of 
drugs, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a re- 

rt (No. 2588); which said bill and report were referred to the 

ouse Calendar. 

Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14801) to make 
Wilmington, N. C., a port through which merchandise may be 
imported for transportation without 1 reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2590); 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12270) to provide for 
the allotment of lands in severalty to the Indians in the State of 
New York, and extend the protection of the laws of the United 
States and of the State of New York over such Indians, and for 
other purposes, reported the same with amendments, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2591); which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were severally reported from committees, 
delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 6110) granting an 
increase of pension to Charles A. Cooke, reported the same with- 
out amendment, 5 by a report (No. 2570); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5045) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary A. Moore, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2571); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 1944) granting an 
increase of pension to Ann E. Tillson, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2572); which said bill 
and rt were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5133) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Augusta Neville Leary, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2573); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DARRAGH, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 1929) granting 
an increase of pension to Peter Tuper, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2574); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOLLIDAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12701) granting 
a pension to Milton Noakes, reported the same with amendments, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2575); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13000) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to M. J. Cohn, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2576); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RS of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12709) 
granting a pension to Thomas Alton, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a Se sie (No. 2577); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 9977) granting a pension to Minerva 
Robinson, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by 
a report (No. 2578); which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 5918) granting a pension to Mar, t 
Fox, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 2579); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, fromthe Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
te which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 10663) grant- 
ing an increase of ion to Benjamin H. Downing, reported the 
same with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2580); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. OTJEN, from the Committee on War Claims, to which was 
referred the resolution of the House (H. Res. 294) referring cer- 
tain bills of the House to the Court of Claims, reported the same 
with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2582); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr, RIC DSON of Alabama, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 623) 
granting a pension to Susan Kennedy, reported the same with 
amendment, e by a report (No. 2583); Which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to 


which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13955) nting 
an increase of pension to Jesse A. McIntosh, 8 e same 
with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2584); which 


said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5214) for the relief of 
the Columbia Brewing Company, of Shenandoah, Pa., reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2585); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13945) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Edward T. Durant, reported the same 
with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2589); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8280) granting a pension to James W. Perkins, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
o pe following titles were introduced and severally referred, as 

ollows: 

By Mr. CUSHMAN: A bill (H. R. 15154) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to fix the salaries of the deputy collectors 
of customs at the subports of Tacoma and Seattle, in the State of 
Washington, and repealing all laws inconsistent therewith—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 8 

By Mr. PAYNE: A bill (H. R. 15155) to refund the amount of 
duties paid on merchandise brought into the United States from 
Porto Rico between April 11, 1899, and May 1, 1900, and also on 
merchandise brought into the United States from the Philippine 
Islands between April 11, 1899, and March 8, 1902, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONNER: A bill (H. R. 15156) to complete the inves- 
tigation of the claims of the Des Moines River land settlers in 
the State of Iowa to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: A bill (H. R. 15157) to authorize the 
appointment of boards of investigation and arbitration, and to 
define their 1 and duties to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. JONES of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 15158) to provide for 
the temporary government and the permanent independence of 
the Philippine 1 nS the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TTUC: A bill (H. R. 15159) to regulate the immi- 
pamon of aliens into the United States—to the Committee on 

igration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CURTIS: A bill (H. R. 15160) to put in force in the 
Indian Territory certain provisions of the laws of Arkansas re- 
lating to conveyances of real estate, and to make said provisions 
. to said Territory to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

y Mr. STEELE: A resolution (H. Res. 310) 1 for em- 
ployment of a stenographer in office of Journal clerk during re- 
mainder of the first session of the Fifty-seventh Congress—to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A resolution (H. Res. 811) for the considera- 
tion of Senate joint resolution (S. R. 8) construing the act of June 
27, 1890, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
me following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 15161) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of T. L. Walker, deceased—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 15162) to correct the mil- 
itary record of Shadrack F. Brown—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. CANDLER: A bill (H. R. 15163) granting a pension to 
James P. Roberts—to the Committee on Pensions. — 

By Mr. CORLISS: A bill (H. R. 15164) granting a pension to 
Electa L. Willard to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 15165) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of John H. Meln- 
tyre —to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOVENER: A bill (H. R. 15166) granting a pension to 
Enoch J. Evans—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 15167) granting a pension to 
Patrick Grogan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15168) granting a pension to William M. 
Heaton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15169) granting a pension to John Gorden— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15170) granting an increase of pension to 
Timothy Owsley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15171) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph B. Slaughter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15172) for the relief of William Noble Me- 
Clelland—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KNAPP: A bill (H. R. 15173) granting an increase of 
pension to Ellen E. Lee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PEARRE: A bill (H. R. 15174) to confirm the title to 
lots 3, 4, and 5, in square 979, in the city of. Washington, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMITH of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 15175) granting an 
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increase of pension to William H. Bland—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. TAWNEY: A bill (H. R. 15176) granting an increase 
of ion to John Gibson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. McLACHLAN; A bill (H. R. 15177) granting an in- 
the Committee 


crease of pension to S. A. Merrill—to on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15178) granting an increase of pension to 
James R. Scarfe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15179) granting an increase of pension to 
Lieut. Horace A. Russell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15180) nting an increase of pension to 
Eleanore C. Ransom—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15181) granting an increase of pension to 
Ashley A. Youmans—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R.15182) granting 
an increase of pension to Francis W. Seeley—to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

— Mr. APLIN: A bill (H. R. 15183) a pension to 
iam Gre to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. W. ER: A bill (H. R. 15184) granting an increase 
5 pension to Joseph V. Howell to the Committee on Invalid 

msions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15185) granting an increase of pension to 
James Barr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15186 granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
J. Nichols—to the Co: on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as Follows: 2 
Mr. CALDERHEAD: Resolutions of joint convention of 
associations of Kansas, Missouri, Indian Territory, and 
Oklahoma, opposing the branch banking bill—to the Committee 


on an mc 
ny, of Pittsburg, Pa., against 
—to the Committee on the 


Also, piion. of the H. D. Lee Mercantile Com „Salina, 
Kans., favoring the Hepburn pure-food bill to the 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the 3 State Temperance Union, Topeka, 
Kans., in relation to a revenue tax from liquor sellers—to the 
Committee on Wa se Means. 

: Papers 


valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: Petition of Post No. 250, of Rose- 
lawn, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Indiana, 
favoring a bill to modify the pension laws—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FOSS: Petition of 200 citizens of Chicago, III., favori 
House bill 7486, for the promotion of the efficiency of the cleri 
service of the Navy, etc.—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Resolution of Dodge Post, No. 182, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Nashua, Iowa, approving the conduct of 
the United States in the war with Spain, the insurrection in the 
Philippines, and in China—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petitions of Brewery Workers of Trenton; 
Martin Cooke Association, of Hoboken, and Mineral Mine Work- 
ers’ Union of Port Oram, N. J., for increase of 2 letter car- 
riers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Roads. 

By Mr. LACEY: Resolutions of Iowa State Federation of La- 


mmittee | the 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, June 19, 1902. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rey. F. J. Prerryman, of the city of Washington. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro- 
ings, when, on request of Mr. TELLER, and by unanimous 
consent, the reading was dispensed with, 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. C. R. 
McKEnney, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills and joint resolution; 

A bill (S. 282) iding for the appointment of James W. 
Long, late a captain, United States Army, a captain of infantry, 
and for placing him on the retired list; 

A bill (S. 5906) declaring the Osage River to be nota navi 
ble stream above the point where the line between the counties 
of Benton and St. Clair crosses said river; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 100) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish condemned cannon for an estrian statne of 
the late Maj. Gen. William J. Sewell, United States Volunteers. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the foll —.— 

e (H. R. 3442) to correct the military record of John 
O'Brien; 

A bill (H. R. 3641) for the allowance of certain claims for 

roperty taken for itary purposes within the United States 
the war with Spain, reported by the Secretary of War, in 


acco with the requirements of an item contained in the 


sun civil a Sey — act, approved June 6, 1900, authorizing 
— 2 e Secretary of War to investigate just claims 
against the United States for private property taken and used in 
the i service within the limits of the United States, eto.; 
eae CH. R. 9723) granting an honorable discharge to Levi 


A bill (H. R. 9870) to correct the military record of Reinhard 
Schneider; 

A bill (H. R. 11725) to amend section 4139 and section 4314 of 
Revised Statutes; an 
A bill (H. R. 18204) to provide for refunding taxes paid upon 
legacies and bequests for uses of religious, charitable, or educa- 
tional character, for the environment of art, etc., under the act 
of June 13, 1898. 

The message further announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 5269) to provide a commission to se- 
cure plans and desi; for a monument or memorial to the mem- 
ory of Abraham ln, late President of the United States, 
oe. Seagate hina agrees to the conference asked for by 
the te on FF thereon, 
and i 


The message announced that the House insists 
amendments to the foll bills, disagreed to by the te, 
agrees to the conferences for by the Senate on the disagree- 


ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
LOUDENSLAGER, Mr. BROMWELL, and Mr. RICHARDSON of Ala- 
— managers at the respective conferences on the part of the 
ouse: 
F increase of pension to Clara W. 
air: 
A bill (S. 3320) granting an increase of pension to Adelaide G. 


A bill (S. 5506) granting an increase of pension to Clayton P. 
Van Houten; and 


bor, protesting inst the treatment of mechanics and laborers | A bill (S. 5856) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth A. 

in the arsenal at Island, III.—to the Committee on Military | Turner. 

Affairs. The m further announced that the House had passed the 
By Mr. KERN: Petition of New Athens Milling Company, of | following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the con- 

New Athens, III., ur Co to establish i rela- | currence of the Senate: 

tions with Germany on fini products—to the Committee on A bill (H. R. 9501) to provide for the sale of the unsold portion 

Ways and Means. of the Umatilla Indian Reservation; 


By Mr. PALMER: Petition of M. S. Palmer, I. E. Finch, and 
other citizens of Luzerne County, Pa., urging the passage of 
Senate bill 1890, the per diem pension bill—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama: Affidavits to accompany 
House bill 8566, for the relief of Decatur Lodge, No. 52, Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd eee pees Committee on War Claims. 

Also, affidavits to 5 ouse bill 6971, for the relief of 
Bolivar Lodge, No. 127, of Stevenson, Ala.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. RUMPLE: Resolution of Iowa State Federation of 
Labor, relative to labor conditions at Rock Island Arsenal—to the 
Committee on Labor. 


A bill (H. R. 10698) providing for allotments of lands in sever- 
alty to the Indians of the Lac Courte Oreille and Lac du Flam- 
beau reservations, in the State of Wisconsin; 

A bill (H. R. 13172) to ratify and confirm an agreement with 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of Indians, and for other 


purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 13875) authorizing the adjustment of rights of 
settlers on the Navajo Indian Reservation, Territory of Arizona; 

A bill (H. R. 15108) making a sapere to supply deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the year ending yaa 30, 1902, 
and for other <= and 

A joint reso (H. J. Res, 200) amending “An act to in- 
crease the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize 


A bill 
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the purchase of sites for buildings, to authorize the erec- 
tion and completion of public buildings, and for other purposes, 
a) June 6, 1902. 

e message also 8 that the House had 2 to the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate authorizing the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills to correct an error in the enrollment of the title 
of the joint resolution (S. R. 92) providing for the publication of 
50,000 copies of the Special Report on the Diseases of the Horse. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had me the following enrolled bills; and were thereupon 
ed by the President pro tempore: 
A bill (S. 7) granting an increase of pension to W. H. Thomas; 
sop cae 332) granting an increase of pension to Louisa A. 
A 


55 (S. 640) to extend the provisions, limitations, and bene- 
fits of an act entitled An act granting pensions to the survivors 
of the Indian wars of 1832 to 1842, inclusive, known as the Black 


CAE 5141) granting an increase of pension to Charles Bar-- 
A bill (S. 5206) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
A bill (S: 5227) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 


A bill (S. 5263) granting a pension to Fannie Frost; 
Aan 5302) granting an increase of pension to John H. 


Everitt 
A bill (S. 5402) granting an increase of pension to Hiram H. 
A bill (S. 5424) granting an increase of pension to Cynthia J. 
A bill (S. 5466) granting an increase of pension to Edgar T. 
Chamberlin; 
A bill (8. 5650) granting an increase of pension to William R. 


A bill (8. 5741) nting a pension to Martha E. Kendrick; 
A bill (S. 5748) a content an increase of pension to Thomas D. 


Hawk war, Creek war, Cherokee disturbances, and the Seminole | Utter; 


war,” approved July 27, 1892; 


A bill 8. 896) 8 an increase of pension to James E. Me- V. 


air; 
orate: 1182) granting an increase of pension to R. Sherman 
A DiN (S. Wo Florence von Stein- 


bere ‘ean (S. 1205) granting a pension to Isabella H. Irish; 
pe peta 1458) granting an increase of pension to Linda W, 
u T; 
A bil (8. 1980) granting an increase of pension to William D. 


Eris Dill (S: 1981) granting am increase of pension to Thomas 
A Dil (S; 2048) granting an increase of pension to Lewis G. 
A A bil (S. 2050) granting an increase of pension to Edward N. 
—— bin (S. 2051) granting an increase of pension to Henry W. 


Kallen: pin (S. 2265) granting an increase of pension to William 
‘ball 9 2289) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin S. 


A bil 8. 2375) granting an increase of pension to Daniel Red - 


inger 
wii 6. 2653) granting an increase of pension to Joshua 
rd 2703) granting an increase of pension to James S. 


X bil (8. EAE ee United States marshals in the 
Indian Territory, and for other purposes; 
A bill (S. 3082) grantin; increase of pension to Samuel J. 
Christopher and Jane V Vickers; 
i (S. 3041) granting an increase of pension to Emma F. 


Shilling; 
A bill (8. 8292) granting an increase of pension to Henry Loor 


A bil 6. 3552) granting a pension to John A. Reilley; 
A bill S. 3567) granting an increase of pension to Peter Oster- 


house 
Nan (S. 3997) granting an increase of pension to Otis A. 
low; 
A bill (S. 4064) granting an increase of pension to Betsey 


Gumm 
A bili (S. 4183) granting an increase of pension to Oceana B. 


A bill (S. 4190) granting a pension to Fredereka Seymore; 
A bill (S. 4300) granting an increase of pension to Ann Comins; 
3 (S. 4509) granting an increase of pension to Robert 


‘A bill (S. 4709) granting a pension to Nelson W. Wade; 
F bill (S. 4710) granting a pension to Anna May Hogan; 
— 5 — (S. 4764) granting an increase of pension to Queen Esther 


‘A 1 bill 8 4769) to fix the fees of jurors in the United States; 
S. 4783) granting an increase of pension to Mary Breck- 


ons; 
sth (S. 4912) granting an increase of pension to Maggie L. 
A: ill (S. 4934) granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 


McAdams; 
A bill (S. 5007) granting an increase of ion to James Irvine; 
A bill (S. 5065) granting a pension to Jemima McClure; ` 
A bill (S. 5080) granting a pension to Hester A. Farnsworth; 


A bill (S. 5140) granting an increase of pension to Dudley Cary; 


A bill (S. 5924) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
‘A ball (S: 6021) granting’ an increase of pension to Esther D. 
A bill (8. 6040) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
ee (H. R. 13150) granting a pension to James B. Mahan; 


A bill (H. R. 14411) to regulate commutation for good conduct 
for United States prisoners. 


LIST OF CLAIMS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
list of claims certified by the accounting officers of the 
for which no provision 5 been made by Con- 
gress; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. FAIRBANKS presented a petition of the American Asso- 

8 den t 25 chi 3 5 
ying ent of a o- 

the Department of the Interior; 5 to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor 

He also presented . e of Kokomo Lodge, No. 463, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, of Kokomo, Ind., praying for 
> prais of the so-called. eight-hour bill; which was referred 

Committee on Education and Labor. 

to iir, ay e Presented a pero of the Freight Bureau of 
Atlanta, Ga., praying for the of the so-called Nelson- 
eee eee mand powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; N erred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the Freight Bureau of RET 
raa rass pooling of froighic by railroads of the — 

0 country; 

which was referred to the ittee on Interstate pena rae 

Mr. PENROSE petitions of Local Union No 
United Mine W. rs of America, of Franklinville; of 1 00 
Union No. 1517, United Mine Workers of America, of Ashland, 
of the State of Penns lyania, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for adjustment of the difficulty between the 
mine workers and operators in the anthracite coal regions of Penn- 
1 which were referred to the Committee on Mines and 


He also presented a petition of Allison Brothers Post, No. 144, 
Department of Pennsylvania, Grand Army of the ublic, of 
Port Carbon, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation vei 
ing pensi pensions to ce 3 men in the Army and 
of the United States oes 50 years of age and over and eee 
ing the pensions of widows of ee to 812 per month; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of "the Methodist Preachers“ Meet- 
ing, of Philadelphia, 3 of the National Tem ce Society, of 
New York, N. Y.; of the Minnesota Total Abstinence Associa- 
tion, of Minneapolis, Minn.; of the congre acon of the First 
Methodist Ep eee Sn of Harvey, and of the Free 
Methodist . Harvey, III., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to pro t the ox the sale of intoxicating liquors at immi- 
grant stations; which were referred to the Committee on Immi- 


3 

mted petitions of Russian Local Union, No. 933, 
of ae 5 rmel; of International Bricklayers’ Union No 50. 
of Connellsville; of Journeyman Barbers’ Union of Gladerun; of 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, Gravity Lodge, No. 407, of 
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Dunmore; of Vanbergen Lodge, No. 62, Brotherhood of Locomo- 


A bill (H. R. 6823) granting an increase of pension to Allen W. 


tive Firemen, of Carbondale; of United Mine Workers of Bridge- | Merrill 


ville; of Local Union No. 160, United Mine Workers, of Shamo- 
kin; of Local Union No. 57, United Mine Workers of America, 
of Glen Lyon; of Local Union No. 665, of Summit Hill; of Mine 
Workers of Garrett; of Local Union, United Mine Workers of 
America, of Dudley; of Local Union No. 464, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, of Girardville; of Local Union No. 494, United 
Mine Workers of America, of Colerain; of United Mine Workers 
of America, Local Union No. 1500, of Mahanoy City; of Local 
Union No. 1502, United Mine Workers of America, of Parsons; 
of Local Union No. 507, of Eckley; of Local Union No. 1514, 
United Mine Workers of America, of Ashland; of Local No. 1507, 
United Mine Workers of America, of Ashland; of Local Union 
No. 1535, of Shamokin; of Local Union No. 1583, United Mine 
Workers of America, of Heckscherville; of Beaver Meadows 
Local Union, No. 1595, United Mine Workers of America, of 
Beaver Meadows; of Local Union No. 1596, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, of Cumbola; of United Mine Workers of Middle- 

rt; of Local Union No. 1599, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, of Lorberry; of United Mine Workers’ Local Union No. 1611, 
of Carbondale; of Local Union No. 1627, United Mine Workers of 
America, of Freeland; of Local Union No. 1638, of Mount Pleasant; 
of Local Union No. 252, of Mineral Point; of Local Union No. 306, 
of Oldforge; of Local Union No. 453, of Germantown; of Local 
Union No. 466, United Mine Workers of America, of Wilkes- 
barre; of United Mine Workers of America, Local No. 579. of 
Mount Carmel; of Local Union No. 582, United Mine Workers 
of America, of Sandy Run; of Local Union No. 653, United 
Mine Workers of America, of Coalmont; of Local Union No. 
801, of Munoon Station; of Local Union No. 808, United Mine 
Workers of America, of Scranton; of Local Union 863, United 
Mine Workers of America, of Forrestville; of United Mine 
Workers of Nanticoke; of Local Union No. 914, United Mine 
Workers of America, of Kinbury; of United Mine Workers, 
Local Union No. 917, of Olyphant; of Local Union No. 1010, 
United Mine Workers of America, of Priceburg; of Local Union 
No. 1336, United Mine Workers of America, of Menoke; of 
United Mine Workers of America, Local Union No. 1049, of 
Shamokin; of Local Union No. 1217, United Mine Workers of 
America, of Luzerne; of Local Union No. 1811; of Local Union 
No. 1, United Mine Workers of America, of 5 
of Local Union No. 1319, of Fitz Henry; of Local Union No. 
1884, of Punxsutawney; of Local Union No. 1687, United Mine 
Workers of America, of Seek; of Local Union No. 1688, United 
Mine Workers of America, of Delaware; of Local Union No. 
1725, United Mine Workers of America, of Shamokin; of Local 
Union No. 1731, of Myersdale; of Local Union No. 1740, United 
Mine Workers of America, of Providence; of Miners’ Union, 
Local Union No. 1773, of Six-Mile Run, United Mine Work- 
ers of America; of Local Union No. 1800, of West Decatur; of 
United Mine Workers of America, of Parkplace; of Local Union 
of Drane; of Local Union No. 131, United Mine Workers of 
America, of Coyne, and of Local Union No. 209, of Stockton, all in 
the State of Pennsylvania; of Local Union No. 1026, United 
Mine Workers of America, of Coalgate; of Local Union No. 
1819, United Mine Workers of America, of Lehigh, and of Local 
Union No. 1164, United Mine Workers of America, of Savanna, 
all in the Indian Territory, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to restrict immigration by forbidding the immigration of 
persons other than wives and children who can not read; which 
were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Grandin, N. Dak., praying for the enactment of legislation to 

rohibit legalized vice and the sale of intoxicating liquors in the 
hilippine Islands; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Philippines. 

Mr. SON. I present petitions of Sternfield & Danner, A. 
Santaella & Co., Sutter Brothers, and Berriman Brothers, numer- 
ously signed, representing the cigar manufacturers of the city of 

Chicago, in the State of Illinois, praying for a reduction of the 
duty on Cuban raw tobacco in the interest of Cuban reciprocity. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It will do no good to print it in the REC- 
ORD, and I object. 

Mr. MASON. The petition should be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). The 


petition will be referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PRITCHARD, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 12932) granting a pension to Elizabeth D. Harding; 

A bill (H. R. 11196) granting a pension to Abbie Bourke; 


e ＋ 
A bill (H. R. 7040) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 


rinnell; 

A bill (H. R. 7041) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
J. Pleasant; 

A bill (H. R. 6401) granting an increase of pension to David E. 


all; 
A bill (H. R. 6968) granting a pension to Cappa King; 
A bill (H. R. 11171) granting a pension to Elizabeth A. Nalley; 


and 
1 (H. R. 13617) granting an increase of pension to Anne 


. Luman. 
Mr. PRITCHARD, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 

were referred the following bills, reported them each with amend- 

ments, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4075) granting a pension to He R. Gibbs; and 

A bill (S. 4528) granting a pension to Corydon Millard. 

Mr. PRITCHARD, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 5976) granting an increase of pension to 
Milton Frazier, reported it with an amendment, and submitted 
a report thereon. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them seyerally with- 
out amendment, and submittted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 14701) granting a pension to Mary A. Peters; 

A bill (H. R. 13943) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
M. Grainger; and 
oe as (H. R. 14355) granting an increase of pension to Timothy 

mohoe. . 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 3035) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias Brewster, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

. DEBOE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 5038) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Hudson; and 

A bill (H. R. 7105) granting an increase of pension to Silas 


Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 6132) nting an increase of pension to 
Fannie McHarg, reported it with amendments, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

e also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the 
following bills, reported them each without amendment, and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 11486) granting an increase of pension to James 
H. McKnight; and 

A bill (H. R. 13467) granting a pension to Joseph H. Woodruff. 

Mr. BURROWS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the 85908 05 70 A marope. by Mr. CES, 
proposing to appropria: .02 for burial expenses of Elmer B. 
Gavett, late lieutenant, Thirty-first Infantry, United States Vol- 
unteers, intended to be proposed to the general deficiency appro- 
priation bill, reported it without amendment, submitted a report 
thereon, and moved that it be referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, or pn which was agreed to. 

. QUARLES, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6467) granting an honorable 
discharge to Samuel Welch, reported it without amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. McMILLAN, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to whom the subject was referred, submitted a report, 
accompanied by a bill (S. 6196) to regulate the sale of viruses, 
serums, toxins, and analogous products in the District of Colum- 
bia, to regulate interstate traffic in said articles, and for other 
p ; which was read twice by its title. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 4960) to regulate the sale of viruses, serums, toxins, and 
analogous products in the District of Columbia, to regulate inter- 
state traffic in said articles, and for other purposes, reported ad- 
versely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2871) to correct the military 
record of Edward T. Lewis, reported it with amendments, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to whom were referred 
the following bills, reported them each without amendment, and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 2974) for the relief of J. V. Worley; and 

A bill (H. R. 6703) for the relief of George A. Rogers. 

Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 3766) for the relief of Simeon Motz, 
Nathaniel Robbins, and William J. Sloan, asked to be discharged 
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from its further consideration, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands; which was agreed to. 

Mr. TURNER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 5816) granting a pension to Etta A. White- 
hone; reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report 

ereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally without amendment, and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 12279) granting a pension to Nancy M. Gunsally; 

A bill (H. R. 13352) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
E. Brown; and 

A bill (H. R. 931) granting a pension to Huldah A. Clark, 

Mr. BATE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13650) to correct the military record 
of James M. Olmstead, reported it without amendment. and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SC! from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11453) granting a pension to Catharine 
Tapan, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 

ereon. 

Mr. BARD, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 6148) providing for the resurvey of cer- 
tain townships in San Diego County, Cal., reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 6158) to amend the 
act entitled“ An act to better define and regulate the rights of 
aliens to hold and own real estate in the Territories,” approved 
March 2, 1897, reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

r. HOAR, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 14923) for the appointment of five 
additional United States commissioners and five additional con- 
stables in the Indian Territory, asked to be discharged from its 
further consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs; which was agreed to. 

Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 13172) to ratify and confirm 
an ent with the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of Indians, 
and for other purposes, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. HANNA, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 6034) raising the rank of Chief Engineer 
David Smith on the retired list of the Navy, reported it without 
amendment. 

Mr. PATTERSON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 14042) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to George W. Edgington, reported it without amendment, 
and submi a report thereon. 

Mr. FOSTER of Washington, from the Committee on Pensions, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2618) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael Mullin, reported it without amendment, 
and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SIMMONS, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (S. 6106) for the pur- 
chase of real estate for revenue and customs purposes at Wil- 
mington, N. C., reported it with an amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

ISTHMIAN CANAL—COSTA RICA. 


Mr. MORGAN. From the Committee on Interoceanic Canals 
I report a communication from the Secretary of State, and ask 
that it be read at the desk and laid on the table. 

The communication was read, and ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 18, 1902. 
Hon. Jonx T. MORGAN, 
Chairman Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 
United States Senate. 


Sin: Iam requested by the minister of Costa Rica to inform the Commit- 
tee on Interoceanic Canals that he has been instructed by his Government to 
make known to that of the United States that the Government of Costa Rica 
are prepared to take all etre steps to put themselves in a position to ne- 
gotiate with the Government of the United States a treaty for the appropri- 
ate concessions for an isthmian canal on terms substantially as proposed by 
the Government of the United States. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN HAY. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I ask leave to make a statement 
to the Senate about the order of business. 

Mr.SCOTT. Will the Senator from Alabama yield until I may 
present a report from the Committee on Pensions? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly; but I wish to make only a brief 
statement as to the order of business. I think the Senator from 


West Virginia may be interested in it. 
Mr. SCOTT. Very well. 
Mr. MORGAN. consultation with the Senator from South 
XXX V—442 


Dakota . KITTREDGE], who, in the absence of the Senator from 
Ohio . Hanna], has charge of the minority attitude on the 
canal question, it is understood that unless some Senator desires 
to „of whom I have not heard at all, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. CLARK] will take the floor and occupy it for about 
twenty minutes; the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] will fol- 
low him for about twenty minutes, and then I shall take the floor 
to conclude the debate, unless some other Senator wants to come 
in in the meantime. 

I merely wanted to make this announcement. I am much 
obliged to the Senator for yielding the floor. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. PRITCHARD introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 6197) granting a pension to Robert B. Justice; 

A bill (S. 6198) granting a pension to Alex. O. Lanier; 

A bill (S. 6199) granting a pension to Robert Lisenbee; 

A bill (S. 6200) granting a pension to William Brannon; 

A bill (S. 6201) granting a pension to Andrew J. Williams; 

A bill (S. 6202) granting a pension to Wesley W. Long; and 

A bill (S. 6203) granting a pension to Hiram R. Rhea. 

Mr. PRITCHARD introduced a bill (8. 6204) granting a pen- 
sion to Hannah Caroline Peterson; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6205) for the relief of Wiley C. 
Lewis; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers; referred to the Committee on Claims. 

. BURNHAM introduced a bill (S. 6206) granting an increase 
of pension to William Montgomery; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WARREN introduced a bill (S. 6207) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Sheridan, in the State of Wyoming; which was read twice by 
= ua and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 

Mr. McENERY introduced a bill (S. 6208) for the relief of 
Orther Taylor; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 6209) granting an increase of pension to Newton W. 
Bucknell; 

A bill (S. 6210) granting an increase of pension to Harvey 


Miller; and 
A bill (S. 6211) ting a pension to Francis M. Frakes. 
Mr. PLATT of New York introduced a bill (S. 6212) to com- 


pensate the Old Point Comfort Improvement Company for the 
demolition and removal of the Hygeia Hotel property from the 
Government reservation at Old Point. Virginia; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6213) making an appropriation to 
pay certain persons for services, materials, and so forth, furnished 
to the Pan-American ition, as per schedule to be filed; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Select Committee 
on Industrial 8 

Mr. HANSBROUGH introduced a bill (S. 6214) to amend sec- 
tion 2461 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; which was 
road ree by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 


Mr. MONEY introduced a bill (S. 6215) granting an increase 
of pension to James D. Stewart; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred fo the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FORAKER introduced a bill (S. 6216) to pay in part judg- 
mente rage uoce an act owe . assembly of the 

erritory o waii for prope estroyed in suppressing the 
bubonic plague in said Territory in 1899 and 1900, and authoriz- 
ing the Territory of Hawaii to issue bonds for the payment of 
the remaining claims; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

Mr. PENROSE introduced a bill (S. 6217) to renew and extend 
certain letters patent; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Patents. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6218) granting a pension to Sarah 
G. Williams; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
poras $10,519.20 to pay Elizabeth L. W. Bailey, of the city of 
ashington, administratrix of the estate of Davis W. Bailey, 
dec being the amount of the award made in favor of her 
against the District of Columbia, etc., intended to be ere osed 
by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill; w ich was 
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3 to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 


prin 
Mr. PRITCHARD submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $5,177.90 to pay Henry W. Spray for care, education, 


and support of Indian children in the Indian school at Cherokee, 
in the State of North Carolina, intended to be proposed by him 
to the general deficiency appropriation bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Tatton airs, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McMILLAN submitted an amendment 2 to appro- 
priate $7,500 to purchase the entire collection of notes, records, 
and plats of survey belonging to William J. Latimer and relating 
to lands in the District of Columbia, intended to be proposed by 
him to the general deficiency a viation bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the t of Columbia, and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate $500 
to pay Edwin C. Brandenburg for indexing the e of laws for 
the District of Columbia, intended to be proposed by him to the 

eral deficiency appropriation bill; which was referred to the 
ittee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$5,000 to pay John Stewart, civil engineer, for extra compensa- 
tion for services rendered by him to the Government in connec- 
tion with the Potomac Flats case, intended to be proposed by him 
to the general deficiency appropriation bill; which was ordered 
to be printed, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PENROSE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
pee $2,062.06 to pay Pacific Pearl Mullett, 9 ix of 

e estate of the late Alfred B. Mullett, in full for balance due 
him as commissioner appointed from civil life on the Nayy-Yard 
Commission, etc., in ed to be proposed by him to the general 
deficiency appropriation bill; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Na Afairs, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MASON submitted an amendment relative to the adoption 
of an amendment to section 1 of an act toextend the free-delivery 
system of the Post-Office Department, and for other purposes, 
approved January 3, 1887, as to the employment of letter carriers, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the general deficiency ap- 
8 bill; which was referred to the Committee on Post- 

and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE. 


Mr. PROCTOR submitted the . which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 


3 the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry hy Saget itis 
hereby, authorized to employ an assistant clerk, to be paid from the contin- 
gent d of the Senate, at rate of $1,440 per annum, until pro- 
vided for by law. 

ISABELLA BULLOCK. 


Mr. CARMACK submitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 


tingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the of the Senate be, and he here’ 
and directed to pay to Isa Bullock, widow of John H. „late a 
laborer of the United States Senate, a sum equal to six months’ at the 


rate he was receiving at the time of his 
including funeral expenses and all other 


INVESTIGATION BY INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Mr. CARMACK submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce: 

Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be, and is hereby, 
directed to investigate and roy iba the Senate during the month of De- 
cember next, in such form and to such extent as may be ble 

1. The rates filed with said Commission common 
the act to regulate commerce, and now in force, on import and 
traffic of like kind carried from ports of entry in the United States to inte- 
rior pomu of destination wbich.. show material differences in favor of 


. ts of im articles and against shipments of like arti- 
c origine 
3. sE 


, said sum to be considered as 


any, kinds of classes of im: have actually 

at any time between January land July 1 of the y 
common carriers, subject to the act to 6 
ole ot . sac —— poe or oa prear agan the 
con pon the 
ES bitte ox OAIR of articles ax domestic shipments from such of 


charged upon both the im 
with the rates in effect thereon 
on. 


d above specified; and toenable 


of the T. is here 
mg! TIA OET, © BURTONA, 
im trafi 


t domestic open 
criminations and „ favor of Ape ars 
inst American manufacturers and which ought to re- 
moved. but which can not be remedied by . 
late tor prong eer ts rr Ea Roh manner that statute should be to 
prevent such and preferences, 


SHODDY v. PURE WOOL. 


On motion of Mr. WARREN, it was 

That the hearings had before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
resentatives, -seventh Cor first session, on Wednes- 
1902, on the Federal inspection and taxation of im- 
and the proper marking of the same, be printed as a document. 
MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Vermont . PROCTOR] 
and myself were absent when the conferees on the part of the 
Senate were appointed on the Military Academy 55 
bill. The Senator from Vermont requests that he relieved 
from that duty and that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. BUR- 
ROWS] be substituted in his place. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 

uest of the Senator from Wyoming? The Chair hears none, and 

e Senator from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] will be appointed as 
a conferee on the bill, in p of the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. PROCTOR], excused. 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD PRODUCTS, ETO. 
Mr. McCUMBER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the 1 votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9960) to prevent a false 
branding or marking of food and products as to the State or Territory 
in which they are made or produced, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence have to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same as follows: Page 1, strike out lines 
8 to 9, inclusive, and insert: That no person or persons, company or Corpora- 
tion shall introduce into any State or Terri of the United States or the 
District of Columbia from any other State or Territory of the United States 
or the District of Columbia, or sell in the District of Columbia or in any Ter- 
ritory any dairy or food products which shall be falsely labeled or branded 
as to the State or Territory in which they are made, produced, or grown, or 

the same to be done by others.” 
e Senate recede from its emg Syme: to the amendment of the 


House of 
day, May 21, 
ported goods 


JOHN LOWNDES McLAURIN, 
W. A. HAR 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
W. P. HEPBURN, 


J. S. SHERMAN. 
WILLIAM RICHARDSON 
Managers on the part of the House. 


5 pro tempore. Will the Senate agree to the 
Ə report was a to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desired to call the attention of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] to the action of the conferees in 
receding from the amendment which was offered by him, so that 
he might ta further objections, if he has them to submit. 

The P pro tempore. The conference report is 


to. 
Mr. HOAR. What is the proposition? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It arose on the conference re- 
port, which has been agreed to. 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The PRESIDENT 552 tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the Hoyse of Representatives to the bill (S. 5718) provid- 
ing for the sale of sites for manufacturing or industrial plants in 
the Indian Territory. 
The amendment was, on page 2, line 18, after tribe,“ to insert: 
The clerk of the United States court for the southern district shall appoint 


at Tishamingoand Ada. That in addition to the 
law for holding court in said district, court shall be 
regulating 


Mr. STEWART. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. - 
The motion was agreed to. 
AGREEMENT WITH CREEK INDIANS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4923) to 
ratify and confirm a supplemental agreement with the Creek tribe 
of Indians, and for other purposes, which were, on page 6, line 
15, after the word tribe,“ to insert: 

Provided, That the Dawes Commission be, and is hereby, authorized to 
ar en Walter Wadingtan, and Wilke Washington wit bre Oreck badian 
but whose names were left off the roll through neglect on their atte | 


On page 7, line 25, after the word “site,” to insert: 

Under rules and regulations to be Presta the Secretary of the In- 
terior: Provided, however, That such citizens eae O an OF said lands 
in rdance the of the act of March 1. 1901 (31 Stat L., 61): 

t the lands which may hereafter be set aside and 
upon recommendation of the Dawes Commission as 
h 5 V 

and reasons ve growth of such town and 
— 640 acres for each ae es = 
On page 9, line 18, to strike out the word ‘hereunder ;’’ in 
line 22, after the word the, where it occurs the second time, to 


Readies a eps pore tae S RN Oe ah e greet, 
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strike ont ‘‘ deed therefor” and insert “approval of this supple- 
mental agreement; on page 10, line 8, to strike out the word 
“herein ;” in line 24 to strike out down to and including Creek 
lands,” and in line 20, page 11. to insert: 


17. Bection 37 of the ent ratified by said act of March 1, 1901, is 
reenacted to read as follows: 


mineral for a term one year for purposes, 
onl fora but 
without any or 5 to renew the 2 A 5 i or n 

er one gae tor and for a onger 
Ean ve gears fo for purposes) and leases £ me mineral purposes 
may also be made i the en of the of the Interior, and 
not otherwise. 


Hy! Ge, operon or lease of any kind or character violative of this para- 
graph be absolutely void and not susceptible of ratification in any man- 


ner, and no rule of es shall ever prevent the assertion of its 5 
Cattle grazed upon leased allotments not be liable to any tribal 

when cattle are introduced into the Creek Nation and on lands — 
selected for allotmen 3 Fre collect 


3 5 1— — W E cg ho 3 
from the owners ble grazing tax the tribe, 
and section 2117 of the Revised § Statutes of the United Be States — not here- 
after apply to Creek lands. 

Mr. STEWART. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
B. F. BARNES, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on this day approved and signed the joint resolution (S. R. 105) 
supplementing and modifying certain provisions of the Indian 
appropriation act for the year ending June 20, 1903. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read noi by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Indian Affai 

A bill (H. R. 9501) — kor the 8 unsold portion 
of the Umatilla Indian 

A bill (H. R. 10698) 2 for allotments of lands in 
severalty to the Indians of the Lac Courte Oreille and Lac du 
Flambeau reservations in the State of Wisconsin; 

A bill (H. R. 13172) to ratify and confirm an agreement with 
the 5 and Chickasaw tribes of Indians, and for other pur- 

A bill TOL R. 13875) authorizing the ađjustment of rights of 
settlers on the Navajo Indian Reservation, Territory of Arizona. 

The bill (H. R. 15108) making appropriations to supply defi- 
8 in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

2, and for other purposes, was read twice by its tito, and re- 
9 to the Committee on Appropriations. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION COMPANY, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States; which 
was read, and, with the accom ying papers, referred to the 
Select Committee on Industrial 
To the Senate and House of Representatives; 
- I transmit herewith a report from the of State cov: 
ment showing the receipts and nee =d Louisiana 
position Compa pany for the month of December, 1001, furnished by th: e Louisiana 
wide for S Ms vance of section. 11 of the “act to 
. — territory,” etc., approved March 3, 1901. 
WHITE HOUSE, June 19, 1908. 
ISTHMIAN CANAL, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


sideration of the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the construction of | this 


a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator from Alabama permit me 
one moment, not to make any remarks at all? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. I move an amendment to the bill, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to insert what I send to the 
desk. It may lie on the table. 

. pro tempore. The amendment will lie on 

e e. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to have the attention of the Senator from 
Wisconsin one moment. I should like to move the amendment 
which I have proposed to the bill, at some time, either before or 
after the vote has been taken u his amendment. I do not 
know at present whether one might be added to the other, but I 
should like to have it understood that the parliamentary rule that 
oe can not move to amend a substitute oran amendment, which 

already been adopted, shall not be applicable. I think it will 
serve the convenience of the Senate. Suppose the Senator’s 
on than f should be adopted by the Senate as preferable to the 
ill, then I should like to have the opportunity still to propose 
mine. ee ve eee eee oe ee ee ne eee oe 
other Senators I know who agree with m 
Mr. SPOONER. is Bentara anene waka testa ables 


onan r my proposition, and supersede it, if adopted, 
would it not? 
Mr. HOAR. Yes; but perhaps the Senate might order a vote 
sore mpg 8 ition before my amendment was proposed. 
I do not care for that. If the majority of 
0 8 eis is in favor of the Senator's proposition it may be de- 
veloped as panya as ible, 


Mr. HOAR. can have unanimous consent that my amend- 
ment may be peters without liable to the ob; ark that it 
is an amendment to matter alr adopted 1 show d like it. 


Mr. SPOONER. I have no objection, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Could not the Senator from 
Massachusetts offer it asan amendment even though the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin were adopted? Could he 
not offer it after the amendment had gone into the Senate? 

Mr. HOAR. Possibly; butI am not quite sure. If the amend- 
ment goes into the Senate, being adopted in Committee of the 
Whole, then the same question arises. If I should then offer my 
amendment the objection would be, You are proposin 
amendment to so already adopted by the Senate and you 
can not do it under the p: 
rg in spite of the par rule, i 

to propose it in the ary I think that would be a more con- 


Lag way of getting at it. 
of RESIDENT Is there objection to the re- 


pro tempore. 
Bice of f the Senator? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand the request is that whatever 
amendment shall be ad in Committee of the Whole may be 
modified in the Senate by the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senate see fit. 


data and sate om t have been 5 which have in- 
fluenced my . 30 how FoI 
ato aa Sista tats 

If one-half Sea both 
5 


available information, coupled with more or Som prejudice and 


while 1 interoceanic ee eee an to successful completion 
on this continent is somewhat yet I believe that 
the consensus of conservative opinion warrants the conclusion 
that all physical obstacles and engineering difficulties in the one 
case, and oe in both cases, may be ultimately overcome, 
and that a great waterway of the nations the two 

mighty oceans may within the next decade of years become a 


fait accom: 
In the light of the example and successful results which the 
Suez melee 3 ews 5 a a 
standpoin is not a matter of great surprise throughout 
nation there has been awakened a keen desire, amounting to 

an almost universal demand among people of all classes and avo- 
cations, that such a canal should be constructed with all possible 


The pope of this country want a canal, and they are deter- 
mined to have it. You may delay it, but you can not defeat it. 

This sentiment has been expressed with great emphasis in nearly 
all State and national conventions of both great political parties, 
in memorials of legislatures, in resolutions of chambers of com- 
merce and other commercial, ind , and financial — 
tions, and 2 by the press all over the land; and any Being 
ical party that attempts to compass its defeat or purposely 
its construction must surely go down to defeat. 

This wi read and deep-rooted purpose of the people is fully 
reflected in Congress, and is apparent from the fact that it is 
well known that there are powerful individual and corporate in- 
fluences actively at work to resist by every possible expedient the 

tion of this great enterprise. 

It is fair to assume that in one or the other, and probably in 
both Houses of Congress, there are members who ina legitimate 
and honorable way are somewhat susceptible to such influences, 
and Parts’ nevertheless, recognizing the force of the prevailing 
panio opinion, have not the 5 to openly disregard it by 
opposition to all canal projects. 
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If I am not misinformed, however, some few Senators have 
frankly acknowledged that in giving support to the Panama route 


they could best give expression and force to their desire that no 
legislation should be accomplished, and I refer to this without 
for a moment desiring to imp the motives of a single Senator, 
for a higher minded, more dignified, or more intelligent body does 
not exist anywhere on earth, but simply to illustrate the force of 
public opinion on this subject. 

Mr. President, we are confronted here with a display of maps 
and comparative statistics of construction and operation, with 
data as to the relative climatic, meteorologic, sanitary, and phys- 
ical conditions prevailing on the respective routes that are some- 
what confusing and perplexing, and when doctors differ it is not 
always 8 for a client or layman to arrive at a correct conclu- 
sion; but I feel it incumbent upon myself in the interests of 
the peonia whom I have the honor to represent, after a careful 
study of all available information, to Suppor, that project whose 
more general and important features I believe to be the most 
feasible, and which at the same time, in consequence of prompt 
and predominant action in the House of Representatives, seems 
to have the only chance of being put into execution, feeling the 
utmost confidence that the details thereof will be satisfactorily 
worked out, and hence I will support the Nicaragua plan. 

Mr. President, I am prompted to this decision likewise because 
I believe national considerations demand that a canal shall be 
built, and built as speedily as possible. I consider this project to 
be so grand, so magnificent, and so powerful as a factor in the 
enlargement and expansion of the industrial, manufacturing, and 
commercial interests of this nation that no selfish and subordinate 
interests should be allowed to stand in the way of its consumma- 
tion. 

I can not believe that its operation would be a disturbing or a 
prejudicial factor to any corporate or State industries, nor de- 
tract from the welfare of any of our cities. On the other hand I 
believe it will be peip al and contributory to them. 

Iam aware that the managers of our transcontinental railway 
systems and some people in our seaport cities are apprehensive 
of competition and diversion of trade, but I believe they will 
discover that the canal, when in operation, will create much 
more business than it will divert from them, and, directly or indi- 
rectly, all will reap advantages therefrom. 

Mr. President, from all that has been said and written on the 
subject of concessions and titles and invested rights, I am con- 
vinced that the Nicaragua scheme is much less involved than the 
Panama, and that the local conditions there are more favorable, 
Its closer proximity to our ports, and freedom from calm belts, 
which renders it available to sailing vessels, and its healthful 
climatic surroundings give it advantages which more than com- 
pensate for any additional time required in passing through it. 

From my observations as to dam construction and knowledge 
of disastrous loss of life and property in the West by reason of 
dams giving away that had been constructed by competent hy- 
draulic engineers, but who lacked information as to the character 
of i le foundations, I entertain serious misgivings as to the 
possibility of constructing the proposed dam at Bohio to resist the 
enormous pressure to which it would be subjected. This has been 
carefully and fully adverted to in the able h of the Senator 
from Kansas, who is a practical engineer. Should it fail, the re- 
sults would be disastrous, and as this would probably not be de- 
termined until the canal would be completed, it would mean abso- 
lute failure of the whole project. 

One thing may be truthfully said, Mr. President, that no engi- 
neers or commissioners have ever pronounced the Nicaragua plan 
impracticable, and all have concurred in its feasibility. The 
engineers who were sent down under President Grant’s Admin- 
istration to examine and survey all practicable routes reported 
the Nicaragua route as preferable to all others. At that time 
the French company had not taken hold of Panama. 

The last Commission reported in its favor without any qualifi- 
cations whatever touching the price at which the Panama Com- 
pany’s interests a be acquired. ? 

If we accept the Nicaragua route we get it with a clean bill of 
health, unencumbered with contingent or reversionary interests 
and without entangling legal complications, and beyond the reach 
of sanguinary conflicts of a revolutionary and lawless people that 
will be a continual and probably perpetual menace to property 
rights in tke State of Colombia. 

disastrous experience of the French in their attempt to con- 
struct a canal at Panama should serve as a wise example for us. 
It has been a veritable human as well as financial graveyard, and 
now 2 is proposed that we shall undertake to vitalize the hideous 
wreck, 


My experience in life has taught me that only disaster awaits 
him who attempts to reconstruct upon foundations that have 
brought havoc and ruin to others. It seems unwise that this 
nation should undertake to revivify this hideous moribund, whose 


e . 


= existence has left a heritage of ruin, dishonor, and desola- 
on. 

Mr. President, the Panama Canal is a hoodoo,” to be shunned 
and avoided. 

We should devote our energies to the new and clean Nicaragua 
roposition, which will inspire our people with courage, pride, and 
lope, and stimulate a speedy completion of an essentially dis- 

tinctive American enterprise that will command respect for our 
flag and enlarge our prestige all over this globe. The recent 
brilliant but tragic exhibition of nature’s awful forces which 
Mount Pelee has displayed has given the champions of the Pan- 
ama route an opportunity to appeal to timid minds by suggesting 
1 of similar catastrophes on the shores of Nicaragua 

e. There are extinct volcanoes in Montano, Idaho, and other 
Western States. In Washingtonand Oregon there are some that 
show signs of animation. Should all neighboring enterprises be 
suspended and cities stop building in terror of them? 

Cyclones sweep our Western States and leave death and de- 
struction in their pathway. Do the surviving inhabitants aban- 
don their farms and habitations? On the ruins of Herculaneum, 
destroyed two thousand years ago, stands the city of Portici with 
25,000 inhabitants. 

The entire isthmus region is subject to seismic disturbances, 
and so far as the two routes in question are concerned, the honors 
are perhaps easy, and should it ever occur that one of the old 
craters so graphically alluded to by the Senator from Ohio should 
undertake to emulate the example of Pelee, and it should result 
in the closing of a few miles of canal, it were better to take 
chances of having to make some repairs once in a thousand or 
fiye thousand years than to be subject to the daily and constant 
death-laden exhalations that issue from the fever-cursed swamps 
of Panama. 

Now, Mr. President, in conclusion I ap to all those who are 
about to vote on this proposition, if they have any hope or desire 
to see any canal built, to support the Nicaragua plan. Pass that 
bill, and in three days it become a law, and preliminary ar- 
rangements to begin work will commence. 

Pass the Panama bill, and all legislation on this subject will be 
blocked for years and bly for all time. The eyes of this na- 
tion are turned upon this body in anxious expectation to-day. Do 
not e Serva them. Every consideration of patriotism and of 
public and national policy prompts the undertaking. It may not 
inaugurate a new era of prosperity, but it will initiate innumer- 
able new enterprises and give a new impetus to those already es- 
tablished and add new luster to the glory of the nation. 


[Mr. ALLISON addressed the Senate. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, when I become antagonistic in 
opinion with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], I always feel 
that Iam not only opposed by an honorable and able statesman, one 
of our greatest men, but that he will present candidly and fairly 
all of the arguments to sustain his view on any subject that is 
brought up. and so the country regards him. Notwithstanding the 
impressiveness with which the Senator has uttered his opposition 
to the House bill this morning, I do not feel the alarm in roplsing 
to him that I would ordinarily feel, for the reason that he has 
been with me—I remember that very well and am very grateful 
therefor, too—during many years in the advocacy of the Nicara- 
gua route, and he has found an occasion—I might almost say a 
temptation—to leave that route and take up the Panama route, 
and this is his ground of complaint against me, if he has any at 
all, that I do not follow him in that new departure. 

Iam entirely satisfied to have had the Senator’s recommenda- 
tion and his vote and his assistance all this time; indeed, I have 
rejoiced at it. Now,if the Senator and I were differing as to any 
single material fact. if there was a fact that could be stated about 
which we differ in arriving at our conclusions, I would feel that 
I ought to take up that particular fact and discuss it and try to 
convince the Senate and the honorable Senator that he is mistaken 
in the fact. But we agree absolutely upon all the facts, every 
one, which relate to engineering, to the measurement of the canal, 
the locks, curves. the distance to be traversed, and all that. The 
Senator draws some deductions from those facts which I think 
are not sustained by the Isthmian Canal Commission at all. I 
have not challenged the statements of any of the commissioners. 
I have not in the slightest degree challenged their character or 
reputation. I have based my whole action in this matter—I speak 
of mine; my colleagues on the committee with me in that— 
entirely upon a concurrence in all the statements that the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission have reported to the Congress of the 
United States during this entire proceeding where they have 
made any statements of facts. 

The issue has come down to a certain point, a single, 9 

int, about which I contend that the Senator from lowa woul 

a much more important expert than any gentleman on that 
Commission, and perhaps any gentleman on our own committee, 


| 
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some of whom are 1 experts in finance than any member of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission. I do not understand that the 
members of the Commission have any particular reputation as 
financiers, nor do I understand that the service in which they 
have been engaged inclines them to ideas of economy in expendi- 
tures, either as naval officers or as engineers or as lawyers or as 
political economists. 

So, when the Senate referred this question to the committee, 
we thought we had something to do. We thought we were at 
liberty to consider the question, and if we came to a different 
conclusion upon the question of finance, the question of money, 
from the Isthmian Canal Commission, that we would not be re- 
buked for presenting our views on the subject to the Senate. 
While we perhaps have no right to set ourselves up as experts in 
finance—I am sure I am not in the slightest degree an expert on 
finance, except in being very expert in getting rid of the finances 
that have come to my pocket—at the same time there are Sena- 
tors on the committee who are experts in finance, and greatly 
successful, and I would take the judgment of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. PLATT], who is a member of that committee, be- 
fore I would take that of any man on the Commission in respect 
to any financial 1 connected with this subject or any 
other subject, and so would the people of the United States. 

The Senator from Iowa commenced in rather a despondent 
strain on the subject of raising the money for thecanal. Ithought 
it was one of the glories of the American people that we, with 
absolute security and sincerity, could say that we were the only 
people in the world who could go intoour own Treasury and find 
the money to build the canal, and I have even been led tosuppose 
by the reports that have come from time to time in regard to the 
surplus of our receipts over our annual expenditures, the accumu- 
lation of money in the Treasury—and the Government is really 
troubled about getting rid of it at times—that there was no diffi- 
culty at all in the future financial propositions in connection with 
the canal. And I think so yet. 

I think the Senator’s misgivings in regard to the necessity for 
issuing bonds are not well founded at all, and if I should tell the 
honorable Senator that I know an engineer in the United States 
who oan joe security, the best in the world, for the completion of 
this canal, and who is willing to take the contract for $146,000,000, 
on the plans of the surveys of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
perhaps it might surprise him a little. I have no authority to 
make the statement in opan Senate, so as to give the name of the 
gentleman, but I will inform the Senator from Iowa if he wishes 
to know who it is. He is a man of the highest character. Thereis 
another man who is willing to take the canal and construct it for 
å ten years’ lease of it after the canal is in operation. So I think 
we are worrying ourselves unnecessarily about the future. 

At all events, the canal is going to be some time in construction 
1 the computations of all engineers on either route. 
It will take perhaps two years to establish the plant. They all 
seem to understand perfectly well that a resurvey of the Panama 
route is absolutely necessary in order to install the American 
system of canal work. The Commission distinctly report that 
the machinery and appliances on the Panama Canal now are of 
no value whatever. and would not be of any value to an Ameri- 
can contractor, and that he had better install his plant without 
FTC. gift and try to use 

em. 

I was satisfied with that declaration of the Commission, and I 
thought everybody else ought to be. So the installation of the 
plant is to be de novo, not to be patched up on the back of some- 
thing there now. We are to discard all that, and in my opinion 
if we are wise about it we will burn up those houses and try to 
get rid of the yellow-fever microbes that are nesting in them, and 
start with a new lot of cabins or tents, or something of that kind. 
But that is not a matter of importance. 

If it should cost us a thousand million dollars to build the canal 
it is worth it in a political sense to the United States Government 
for the purpose of creating that bond of union which nothing else 
can create—commerce—between the different parts of the Ameri- 
can Union. I venture to say that if in 1860-61 the railroad system 
of the United States had been as complete as now the likelihood 
is we would not have had that great civil war, because we would 
have understood each other better and our commerce and ourin- 
terests would have been more interlaced. There is not a more 
important politico-economic feature of this whole canal than the 
bringing of the east and west coasts of the United States into 
rapid commercial connection. 

hen we had projected, aided by the United States, that great 
line of Union and Central Pacific Rai across the continent 
and astonished the world with the marvel of its rapid comple- 
tion, we supposed we had accomplished all that the American 
Government would ever be expected to participate in or that the 
people would ever attempt to do in building transcontinental 


Now, how many lines have we across the continent? Six or 
seven. I do not knowhow many exactly. But men are now pro- 
jecting new lines across the continent out of their own private 

urses and by private combinations, without ever thinking of the 

nited States Government. What is doing this great work? It 
is the necessity of the situation—not political, but commercial— 
which causes this enormous increase in the railroads across the 
continent. They willgoon. Otherswill be built. They will be 
built with private money. No man will ever be here for the pur- 
pose of getting an indorsement of bonds or a grant of land for an- 
other railroad. Mr. Hill built the Great Northern Railway, Iam 
informed, without a dollar of assistance from any government 
whatever, and he is working to defeat any canal that will com- 
pete with him. 

They will go on and are going on, but the unfortunate part of 
it is that they are all very close kin to each other, and it is the 
easiest thing in the world to make combinations with each other— 
I have proven undeniably that they have made such combina- 
tions—and there are a class of people in the United States who 
have not any money, who have nothing but labor and perhaps 
land upon which to subsist, who need the assistance of this Gov- 
ernment to furnish cheap transportation by waterways to be 
built by the Government in competition with these great roads, 
so that the railroads shall not have the absolute monopoly of the 
transportation of all that passes between the Atlantic and Pacific 


oceans. 
That is the great problem. So I think after stating it I can 
well say that the Government of the United States could well 
afford to pay a thousand million dollars to establish a route of 
this kind if it were necessary to do so. But the waterway we are 
trying to establish is absolutely cheap. A million dollars a mile 
has become almost a standard price for the construction of 
canals throughout the world.. The Suez Canal cost that, and the 
Chicago Drainage Canal cost $1,000,000 a mile. The Manchester 
Canal cost a little more than that. The Kiel Canal cost still a 
little more than that, becauseit was made deeper and wider. But 
for a canal 30 feet deep and a hundred feet wide I will say a 
million dollars a mile is the calculation, and it works out right in 
building canals. It is a hundred and eighty-three miles from 
Greytown to Brito. The report is a hundred and eighty million 
dollars to build the canal. left to private enterprise the man 
who builds it for that sum will make $30,000,000 clear money on 
the estimates of the Commission. 

So these undertakings, while they are altogether impressive 
and magnificent in the contemplation of the purposes they will 
serve, are not at all to be compared with the sort of expense that 
men have to undergo even to build railroads across the great 
Rocky Mountains and the Sierras between the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific oceans. If the money it cost to build any one of the great 
transcontinental railroads was applied to the Nicaragua Canal, 
or to the Panama Canal, if it can be built at all, which I doubt 
woy much, it would build the waterway on any reasonable 


plan. 

Now, do we owe it to the people of the United States to do this 
work? Here we voted the other day, sir, for a bill that you, Mr. 
President [Mr. FRYE], reported to this body. I think it covered 
about $80,000,000, if I am correctly informed, for the internal 
waterways of this country, out of which no toll is to be collected 
from 5 It is entirely for the benefit of commercial men 
and producers and manufacturers, and it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to doit. We are all eager to bestow these moneys upon 
internal improvements. Why are we startled when we are try- 
ing to lay out a line of communication between these oceans for 
the benefit of the whole body of the people, including the sailing 
ships, I will take the liberty to observe? 

So I do not accept the alarm which the Senator from Iowa seems 
to feel on this occasion as being very seriously indulged, icu- 
larly in a Congress where we vote a billion of dollars, I believe, 
now at every session. We do not do it because we are unneces- 
sarily extravagant or wasteful. We do not have any jobs. We 
do not pay, perhaps, in many instances, as large salaries as men 
ought to have for the work they do. But here is a great and 
growing country, growing so fast that we can not keep observa- 
tion of it. A man might almost as well study one of the great 
planets as the United States for the purpose of accurate informa- 
tion of its movements and its growth and expansion. The most 
astonishing, and at the same time the most comforting reflection 
that can be made is that it has no water in it and no wind in it. 
It is all solid, good work. It comes from our institutions and 
our people. They happen to be very well suited to each other, 


and, taken together, are the strongest combination ever made in 
the world. 

So I can approach this question, Mr. President, notwithstand- 
ing the alarm of the Senator from Iowa, with quietude and with 
satisfaction that we are not going to involve the Government of 

ordinaly expense which it can not 


the United States in any extraor 
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meet. We have all the time we want to put up the money, be- 
cause it is our canal and under our control, and we are bail ding 


Now, one other view of it. Suppose we should try to make the 
use of this canal that is made of the Suez Canal by Britain 
and by the other stockholders as a money- ing investment 


ade from 15 to 19 per cent net dividends from the income of the 
canal, after taking out all expenses, and they have been hi 
busy in widening their canal so as to prevent that which wi 
take place at Panama if we build the canal on the present plan. 
They are having vessels jammed in there that can not pass 


each other. They can not get through fast enough. They are 
spending a great deal of money for that, but here is 15 to 19 per 
cent during the last decade. at is the stock worth that Dis- 


raeli bought at par from the Khedive of t? What is it worth 
on the Bourse at Paris or the stock exchange in London? It is 
worth 800 per cent. Take the quotations and you will see how 
nie I am not exaggerating anything. It is worth 800 per 
cent. 

When the Sault Ste. Marie Canal rises from 6,000 tons of ship- 
ping the first year of its operation to 36,000,000-tons in the last re- 
pan with three great parallel railroađs to assist in the transpor- 

ion of the production of a small area of country that uses the 
canal, we can understand that canals will be needed upon canals 
in order to accommodate the commerce of this country. 

When this twin Mediterranean in the south, divided by Cuba 
and Porto Rico, has had the opportunity of being settled around 
its coasts when they are brought in contact. with actual com- 
merce, what will be the production? Who can estimate the fu- 
ture productiveness of the great valley drained by the waters of 
the Mississippi River? That river debouches into the Gulf of 
Mexico, almost into the mouth of this canal. It is nota poetic 
license at all, but it is a truth that when this canal is built it will 
open a new mouth from the Mississippi River into the Pacific 
Ocean. I will not dwell on that. It is rather an attractive sub- 
ject to me, but I have other business to attend to this morning 
which [ am obliged to pursue. 

Mr. President, this morning ‘ 
Secretary of State announcing that Costa Rica had agreed to sign, 
substantially and without any sort of hesitancy, the convention 
that Mr. Hay himself prepared and sent there for examination. 
That paper is here now and is being translated from the Spanish 
text. The difficulties that Costa Rica has had are simply a con- 
struction of her constitution, and I commend to all the gentle- 
men who have had anything to do with the matter that Costa 
Rica has so. carefully considered whether, in the signing of this 

per, they would make any violation. of their constitutional law. 
Flex have either ascertained that they would not, or else they have 
made the necessary modification of the constitution. Here is the 
paper; andas it is the first time it has been in the Senate,I desire 


the Senate to know the terms upon which Costa Rica is willing to 
complete the contract she made with Mr. McKinley. I ask that 
it may be read at the desk. 


Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me? What is the 
r? 
eS MORGAN. It is Sapra: prepared by Mr. Hay and sent 


to Costa Rica, and I read morning the communication from 
the . 
Mr. SPOO. I remember it. 


Mr. MORGAN. Stating that the Costa Rican Government 
has agreed to accept it, substantially. _ 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. will be read. : 
Mr. MORGAN. I would glad if Senators would listen to 
the paper, because it is very important, 
e Secretary read as follows: 


Canal convention between the United States and Costa Rica. Draft amended 
February, Ii, 1902. 


nited States. of America and the Republic of Costa being de- 
5 S „5 E 
ved to conclude a convention, and 


Rica, ————, 
Who, after communicating to each other their full powers, which were 

found to be in due form, haye agreed upon the following articles: 

ARTICLE I. 


The Republic of Costa Rica concedes to the United States the exclusive 
right to construct, own, and operate a ship adjoining or pees to or 
running through any of the territory of Costa Rica, and that end 

in perpe to the United States the right of ', occupa 

a „use, and a of — . of the ry 
of Costa Rica as ma; used for the construction, tenance, and — 
Hon of said canal, sad for occupation, use, and control in —— 


With. 
The United States tees in tho sovereignty, independ- 
euda; nad terriboetal integrity cf the or ety Coste ica. 


I had read the letter from the | 


wit United States, aff: ht of 
United States under the t conven’ Apere m paeis — — 
between the two coun 3 ists or that may ox 
conven’ f 


the 5 tion, 
If Costa Rica hereafter enter asa constituent into any other 
ment, or into any union or confederation of States, so as to me 


rge sov- 
n apt or og ec ep in such government, union, or confederation, th: 
rights of the United States under tits convention not bein any respec t 
all aiaa to pedis — eee — gh territorial in- 
0 o SOV! „independence, or 
tegrity of the Republic of Costa Rica. x 
ARTICLE II. 


Congress of I tion to 
— —— into effect. will proceed 5 delay a own coms aoa 
on 


needed. 


Articuw III. 


The United States shall have the right to make excavations to such depths 
and to raise embankments and dam streams to such as in its 


of Costa Rica which may be useful to the end in view, and to 
of Costa Rica any works necessary to accomplish 


Ifin the construction or operation of the canal or of any works in connec- 
5 > within Costa Rican territory tothe Republie 
or 
be no Sulu abfall be we 


tion in S to contemn such lands for the 
as — in — V of this convention. 
ARTICLE IV. 


When the route of the canal shall have been determined, the entire area of 
land and water to the distance of 5 miles on each side of the center line 


tel , telephones, and other auxiliary works 
genet re and other structures as may 
m, improvement, operation, repair, and mainte- 


graphical conditions said railways, te 


gran or — ae works n 5 le outs 


on which they are situated. shall 
within the canal district for the pur- 
pose of this conven! 
ARTICGE V. 


When the canal districtisestablished the Government of the United States 
Government of Costa Rica with the limits 


that form of the domain 

3 8 a Uoited Seta Gibt 
cost or charge. If areas of d or waters so taken, or any right, 
—.— , estate, use, or inter retuitable, of private, the date of this conven- 
as o; poaae a 
rights, tles, tes, use, or interests by 

that, may proceed tocondemn them. 

— ... eee ee ee 
rights, titles, estates, uses, or interests uired o 0 rsons or 
tions who have obtained the putin tenth. Conte. RIOR ohio Sears i 


For the of fixing the compensation to be paid by the United States 
in the ion proceedings contemplated in icles III and V. a mixed 
commission of four jurists of repute, two to be appointed by each of the con- 
trac’ s assess and a the da: to be paid by the United 

said mission 


9 
ma; uire su 
8 y Acq! 


an 
be in accordance with 
convention. The damages awarded pensatory only, 


with 
lation of values by the contemplated 


and fixed without reference to a) 
construction 


commissioner 
his place shall bo filled by the tment of another per- 
act, his p ibe by the appoin’ pe: 


8 in 8 bein — me 
a majori o Commission or by um sball 

final. shall keep —— of their of which the shali fur- 
nish each Government a copy. Jose de 


The N maintain an office at 
Costa Rica and shall exercise their tions there or at such other point im 
Costa Rica as they may find convenient. 

Condemnation p shall be taken in accordance with the regula- 
tions prescribed in the appendix of this treaty. 


ARTICLE VI. 
The of Costa except so far as the excercise thereof is 
| consistent wi convention, Vo in full force in the Costa Rican ter- 
ritory comprised in the canal district; but the United States alone shall have 
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the power to enact, prese and enforce laws and 8 for the gov- 

ernment of f said district a and for the protection of life, liberty, and 

and for the Fob carmen sep por E ein. It is alone au- 
establish courts of 5 

jurisdiction in said Mariet, which shall have exclusive of a 

cases arising under the laws of the United States made a ble thereto. 

It is alone au empowered to use therein its ci and, when 


This is the most important part of the convention, and, 2 br 


it is contrasted with the provisions of the convention pro 
Colombia, we see that it is impossible to accept the propo- 
sition of Colombia, while that of Costa Rica and that of Nica- 
ragua.are entirely satisfactory, 


The United States, for the protection of the canal district and of its rights 


therein, and in order to make effective its ae of the sovere' „in- 
ence, territorial integrity of Costa Rica and shall have 
at all times the free and unobstructed right to enter the 1 8 


its land and na val forces and to adopt therein such measures as 
essary for the accomplishment of those p and shall also are Tient 
to unite its forces with the forces.of Costa ta Res and Nicaragua for such pur- 


poses: 
Articue VII. 


A free port or 1 — may be established auxiliary to the transit atany.con- 
venient point of ta Rican territory within the canal district; undér the 
rotection of the United States and subjject'to harbor and other regulations 

t shall be ado; by the United tes. At such port or ports the 
United States have the right to 3 corak —. maintain 
dikes, embankments, docks, w. ey — ere station and 
other appropriate works, amit er United States, if it shall A Hr peas the 
construction will bear: all 


maintenance o ee SR works, expense 
thereof. Vansale of Costa Rica shall ve the privilege of the use of such 
pes ts and w works on the samo terms as may be prescribed for vessels of the 
tes: 
Costa, Rica may establish custom-houses at such convenient points along 
Gona Rican border of the canal district as may be selected by few, rag iam 
33 contracting parties for the collection of duties on g 
© Republic, as well as any 
from the Republic. 
The United States shall have oc right to introduce into the canal district 
brs way of sol aS nr Rican port 5 
d supplies of 


trom 

Vess@s of commerce and men A pass freely into 
and through the canal without any discrimination as oo tolls or other 
subject to the laws and ri tions established by the United States to se- 
cure that object. Véssels owned the United States or its citizens and 

by Costa Rica or its may „ moya any waters 

and rivers of Costa Rica adjacent. to the may 
enter or moor their vessels therein, it eer andarstood 4) thatit the laws of 
Costa Rica regarding coastin; trade are not to be infringed, and ‘ordinary 
port dues are to be paid at points outside the canal district: 


Anrieta VIII. 


The United States and Costa Rica agree — — subject to the stipulations 
a the aeo convention, the provisions of th 3 of 8 
October 20. 1888, relating. to the Suez Canal, as herein stated, shall fı 
the basis. on e tho nevigation of the canal and the neutrality of the the 

canal district shall rest, viz 
1. The canal shall be and open to the vessels of commerce and of warof 
all nations observing. these gains an terms of entire equality, so. that there 
be no disc: any — nation, or its citizens or subjects, 
o or otherwise. Such condi- 


2 The shall never be blockaded, nor 
5 5 act of hostilit be committed w within it. 
ee oe orn tae. „ not revictual nor ee 
e canal, except so far as may transit 
pueh V i least possible delay 
in accordance with = regulations in force, and with only such intermission 
as may result from the necessities: of the service. 
u. Prizes shall bo in all respects subject to tho samo rales as veeslsof war of 
4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troo 
warlike materials in the canal except in case of accidental hindrance 
1 80 in such case the transit shall be resumed with all possi 


munitions. of war, or 
of the 
dis- 


The provisions of the article shall a 


to waters adjacent to the canal, 
within three marine miles of either e * 


Vessels of wär of a belligerent 


all works necessary to 
„maintenance. pak 9 — y ma of the canal shall be deemed to be 
part thereof Tor the purpose of this convention, and in time of war as in time 
of 8 shall enjoy complete immunity from attack or injury by belliger- 
ents, and from acts calculated to impair their usefulness.as part of the canal. 


ARTIOLE IX. 


otad X. 
Although main’ that Lala grate of 
eitizens of the United 89 
engagement of the United S States 5 
eden bili FF citizens of th 


or of this conven 
—— mr That the en pire 9 . apply to 2 et neh by 


. 


ent of 
imported 
dues on national products Seriei 


any. right ot wur be exere: 


nationals of any State, or b one ernment, on account of the annul- 
5 d 2 ny concession, grant, or license 


ment, forfeiture, or or men- 
toned in Article I. wi 5 
ARTICLE- XI. 
Within ninety days after the exchange of ratifications of this convention, 
the United States Will pay to the of Rica, at Washington, 
the sum of OCTODON is ese the United States. 
nited Sta‘ 55 way of ren 
{he sum of $10,000 in gold coin of the United States npon 
nited tee by thepresent OOT 
7177... Gore a ceria’ wre treme ice mally. 
ARTICLE XII. 
This convention shall take effect! immediately. upon the exchange of rati- 
— 5 or VCC 


The ratification shall be exchanged at Washi cy ep ak a EY 
witness whereo respective plenipo ve signed: this con- 
vention and affixed thereto their seals. 

Done in duplicate at the city of , this — day of ——, 100. 


5 


Condemnation 2 States by filing 
in the office of the Co: on e José de d e Bice u instrument de- 
. — ot —.— 4 legal eae ber Pa ray £ tes rig and 
n ‘every: on, 0 
corporations ina Costa Rican ant wate: camarene eatin armen dis- 
trict; and it may in like and 


t, repair; 3 
Said instrument of appr: ntain a general ‘deseri 
said land and . of Aae ite, estate belong to the Government of the 
intended to be appropriated whieh shall t of the. 
United States on payment e as hereinafter 
Said Government may purchase any such title, Leal Als et hee ‘ht, use, or — 
„5 or; if the la under ! disabilities of 1 5 


or other tive or person competent to contract on 
„ and the deed therefor when made and delivered shall yest the property 


purchases in the United Sta- atts PA S 
aT present cians sai 0¹ 
— g ap- 


8 8 3 
ie publication — ei repro tan daye weeks: to ai whom it may concern in 
some newspaper, to be designated by . order of one Co 
advertisement, said notice or advertisement reciting the substance of such 
instrument of a tion; and upon: completed service of said notice, 
either — i- or by eee said Government may deposit for the 
use of the owners, in American 9 52 ld, with a bank or other agent; to be 
designated by standing the Co ion, of . which said Gov- 
ernment is willing to pay for the title, estate, rights, uses, or interests uppro- 
priated, and the same shall thereupon belong to the. United States, 
Ifthe owner or owners refuse or fail to accept as e compensation 
Commission or um- 


moneys so deposited aforesaid, the 
asthe case may bo, shall — proceed to assess and award the damages, and 


in like mann in all cases warded and o 
entitled to 8 said moneys deposited and sider and order eq table 
distribu: hereof. before 


tion t 
bution 


shall be deposited fin fike 7 
entitled thereto, 


to 
manner as the original for the use of 


Mr. MORGAN: The great question of jurisdiction in the 
canal zone or canal belt is E ethar or not the Government of the 
United States shall have exclusive He or jurisdiction to de- 
termine all matters through its judicial tribunals, civil and crim- 
inal, that arise in that belt. t includes the jurisprudence 
which affécts commercial and maritime affairs. Here in this 
draft of the convention made by Mr. Hay and concurred in by 


Costa Rica 
Mr. SPOONER., Will the Senator allow me just a moment? 
Mr. MORGAN. Certainly, 

Fhe SPOONER. What is the date of that proposed conven- 
0 
Mr. MORGAN. There is no date to it. 
Mr. SPOONER. There is no date to it? 
Mr. MORGAN. No; it is a copy of a paper which Mr. Hay 


sent to the Government of Costa Rica, and which is now being 
translated. It will be signed by the Government of Costa Rica 
and dated when Mr. iy Hy tra if Congress will permit him to 


do so by the of the bill now before th the Senate. 
The point L wish to get before the Senate is that Costa Rica and 
Ni in ‘he cession of the canal belt have given to the United 


caragua 
States exclusive jurisdiction in all matters relati 


to judicial af- 
fairs in that belt and also the power to use their 


orces, whether 


they belong to the a or the armed police or the unarmed 
police, for the purpose of preserving law and order in the canal 
zone. 


I mention these facts, Mr. President, for the purpose of con- 

this with the proposition of Colombia, which is very dif- 

ferent, indeed, and which is dangerously different to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. SPOONER.. Like this very much better. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator says he likes it very much bet- 
ter. Of course, I think if the Senator looks at it carefully he will 
be as well satisfied with it as Mr. peal a ingle ces who sent it 
down for the ce urpose of having it agreed to. I know epee 
that Mr. Ha: spent a long time in the consideration of this 
question. Itisa new question. This is the first instance in his- 


tory I am aware of where one government is to exercise its pow- 
ers within the limits of another government without invading its 
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sovereignty, so as perfectly and fully to complete the purposes 
we wish to accomplish in that territory in constructing a great 
mblic work which is to be owned and operated for all time. 
This is the first instance, and being res nova, as a matter of course 
it took careful study to develop into language, to formulate into 
words and phrases the . meaning necessary to convey these 


rights. So our able and very faithful Secretary of State has spent 
a long time formulating these agreements, and these Govern- 
ments have substantially accepted them, and as to that part of 
this case it is absolutely free from all possible doubt or difficulty. 

Now, Mr. President, I am very well aware that in my effort to 
close this debate I will have a great deal more to do than any- 
one could accomplish if I were to follow the tenth part of the 
suggestions and ar; ents that have been made in opposition to 
the views which the committee entertain. I wish, however, to 
put in a plea for the committee, Mr. President. It is a body of 
men whom I feel t honor in being associated with. Nearly 
all of them are old and experienced Senators, and most of them 
have been on this committee a long time and have made them- 
selves as familiar with this subject as hard study and laborious 
9 could possibly make them. 

the Senate can receive, I think, with some degree of confi- 
dence their suggestions, even where they differ with the Canal 
Commission upon a question simply of finance, and that is all the 
difference there is between us. e of course have our prefer- 
ence for the Nicaragua route over the Panama route, but that 
involves questions of climate, country, population, production, 
and all that, as against fevers, troubles and dangers to men, dan- 
gers to human life, as well as what, according to their own ad- 
missions, we find to be involved in a cloud of doubt that they 
have really not been able to clear up and have created by their 
own disagreements. The oracular statements as to their unanimity 
are to be taken with much allowance. As to being harmonious, 
these reiterated assertions are not true. It has required many 
such orations even to make them pass without criticism by the 
Senate. 

Now, we come here with our report and we have the right to 
say, because of the facts upon which we have our views of 
this matter, that we are entitled to as much respect as the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission upon a question as to the cost of the 
canal. I do not mean the engineers’ estimate, but the cost of 
maintenance, for instance, and the cost of it also in respect of the 
accounts which these gentlemen have rendered. We take their 
figures and their accounts just as they made them and we ven- 
ture to strike ont certain items. When we reduce the cost of 
maintenance to reasonable terms and certain expletive items are 
stricken out that have no basis in justice or law or fact, we find 
that the account, instead of being against Nicaragua on the finan- 
cial statement, is in favor of it. 

Ican not now state or review the facts I have so carefully 
stated in my speeches on this bill. I have not the time to do so. 
But I have proven what I again assert, and no Senator has 
ventured to question the facts or the conclusions. Whenever 
the facts and figures stated by the Commission destroy their con- 
clusions, and the logic of the situation is appealed to, the cry goes 
up from the friends of the Panama Canal and from the apologists 
of. the Panama Canal Company and of the Colombian concordat, 
Protect the sacred oracle! How dare a committee of the 
Senate to question its utterances? Yet, we feel bound to do so. 

I will take up the subject of maintenance, for an example, 
merely. I do not know any reason why it should cost three 
times as much to maintain the Nicaragua route or the Panama 
route as it costs to maintain the Suez Canal, or the Kiel Canal, or 
the Manchester Canal. If these gentlemen had given us some 
data, if in their report or in an appendit to it, they had stated 
the items of cost so that we could form some judgment upon the 
correctness of their valuation, etec.—which was our right, and 
we are certainly not cut off from that—then the matter would 
have been so much easier and so much simpler in a fair discus- 
sion. But they furnished none. Every engineer who was 
brought before the committee who was asked the question as to 
what was a proper estimate for the maintenance and support 
of the canal said he could not tell except by comparison with 
other canals. 

That was the only chance we had, because these commissioners 
have furnished no data. They have not stated a solitary fact 
upon which they predicate their findings. What had we to do 
then? We groped along in the dark about it, until I finally 
thought to ask Colonel Ernst how this was. He said that the 
Commission had had this subject up and it was discussed between 
them, but the commissioners could not come to a conclusion and 
it resulted at last that they concluded to state what they believed 
to be a proper estimate, put it down and report it, and that they 
would not make any report of the facts. 

Well, when we come to look at that, what do we find? We 


find a plan of government provided for the canal that is large 
enough for a State in this Union, with enormous salaries. Five 
or seven, I forget which it is now, of these men are to reside here 
in Washington and constitute a supreme commission. They are 
not to risk their precious lives in the fevers and swamps of that 
isthmus, but are to be here. They are to direct all the operations 
of the canal, approve all accounts, make all appointments of en- 
gineers and employees. That is to be the function of that 
great head commission. = 

I said to the Senate on more than one occasion, I think, that we 
might just as well 8 a commission in Washington, to reside 
here and govern the Philippine Islands, as to appoint a commis- 
sion to reside here to govern that canal. 

These wild romances of expenditures, for the sake of grandeur, 
are called ‘‘ engineers’ estimates,” and are classed among the 
sacred utterances of rts that it is blasphemous to question. 

If engineers are armed with these expert powers against the 

„it is time that we had taken some measures for the 
public defense and the general welfare. 

The salaries, of course, were to be enormous—$15,000 a year to 
each of them, besides clerks, quarters, stationery, and everything 
they could possibly desire. 

Now, after organizing that head or central government here 
in Washington, they organize a subordinate government down 
there, and it consists of a president of the canal at a salary of 
$15,000 a year, and boards of engineers, lawyers, navigators, 
medical men, and all that, each with large pay. They supply 
them with steamboats, launches, and the like for carrying on their 
business, and then they make these allowances renewable an- 
nually. They build a steamboat this year and throw it away the 
next; then build another. These are the annual contributions, 
the fixed charges, upon this canal, in these estimates of the cost 
of maintenance, 

Mr. President, I do not wonder that those Commissioners did 
not want the world to scrutinize those 3 They could not 
agree amongst themselves about it, and they concluded they 
would not furnish them. Colonel Ernst saved a copy. I asked 
him to produce it, and he did so; and here itis in the RECORD. I 
am not speaking otherwise, Mr. President, than by the card about 

Now, have not the committee the right to investigate that sub- 
ject and to say you have embarrassed both of these routes, or 
whichever one is chosen, with an enormous and an unnecessary 
expenditure? 

There is no difficulty in running up an account for maintenance 
and operating expenses when no figures or facts are given, so as 
to overwhelm the longer canal with this fanciful disadvantage! 
But it is very far from being just. 

When they come to apportion these expenditures between the 
two canals the rating is entirely arbitrary. So far as we could 
ascertain, it seemed to be done by miles, the Panama Canal being 
so many miles long, and the Nicaragua Canal so many more 
miles long, the increase of expenditure would be in proportion to 
the mileage. A large of that consists of maintenance of 
locks, when it is more than a hundred miles between two of the 
locks on the Nicaraguan Canal, and there is slack water and lake- 
level navigation of over a hundred miles. < 

I will now drop that subject, but it has been referred to here 
so often that I had to refer to it. When we come to apply to this 
canal the charges that apply to the Suez Canal, which is the near- 
est approximation we can get, we find it reported here from the 

Department that those charges are not more than a 
million and a half dollars a year; and yet the charges upon the 
Nicaraguan Canal are largely over 83.000, 000. 

We had the right to differ with the Commission on that ground. 
We did not feel overawed because Mr. McKinley had appointed 
distinguished eae upon this Commission, and we did not 
feel like the Hon. Mr. Cromwell seemed to have felt about 
this business. I can not nomoa Mr. Cromwell, because he will 
not permit it. He is obliged to figure wherever there is a chance 
to appear at all. 

I read here in the Senate the other day a letter that he sent in 
as counsel for the Panama Canal Company addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and said to him that he ought not to 
appoint upon the Isthmian Canal Commission any of the men 
who had been on the previous Walker or Nicara Commission, 
He boldly stated this to the President of the United States, his 
letter being signed ‘‘ counsel for the Panama Canal Company.” 
He obj to Haupt, to Walker, and to Hains, because they had 
been on the previous commission and had reported against the 
Panama Canal. Now, he becomes a joint negotiator, as counsel 
for the Panama Canal Company, with the Government of Colom- 
bia, and he sends his letter in with the proposed treaty, and makes 
a tremendous display of what Colombia believes and thinks. 

Now, listen to this: After he had got into that company, see 
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what a tremendous expansion occurred. I wonder that he had 
not gone off like Mont Pelee: 


SULLIVAN & CROMWELL, New York, March 31, 1902. 


Srn: In connection with the presentation by Señor Jose Vicenté Concha, 
minister plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary from the Republic of Co- 
lombia, of a proposed concessionary convention or treaty between the United 
States and Colombia, to further the completion, operation, control, — 499 v 
tection of the Panama Canal oyin United States, I have been requ by 
the minister, in view of my relation to the subject as general counsel of the 
Panama Canal Company, and of my know of the minister's views de- 
rived from our daily conferences in the preparation of the treaty, to submit 
the following reflec’ f 

Colombia welcomes the United States to its territory, and will facilitate 
in every way reasonable within its power the consummation of the desires 
and needs of the United States for the completion, operation, maintenance, 
control, and protection of the interoceanic canal across its domain, subject, 
of course, to the sovereignty of Colombia, and a reasonable and just conven- 
tion between the two nations. 

Colombia views with admiration, as does the rest of the world, the splen- 
did magnanimity, the far-seeing statesmanship, the virile and comprehensive 
policy which moves this. people to construct the test underta which 
aver tea engaged the attention of mankind, not for its own benefit alone, nor 
with selfish preference to its own commerce, but for the common benefit, 
upon equal terms and under universal neutrality in times of peace for all the 
peoples of the earth. 

History does not furnish another instance of such national generosity, 
patriotism, and wisdom. 

This could not but call out from Colombia the warmest response; and that 


rn. 

The nal Co: distinguished and able body, 
selected with such care by President McKinley to consider all possible 
mian canal routes and to determine which of them it is most to the interest 
of the United States to acquire, has en unanimous] 
route is the most practicable and feasible route for an is 
under the control, management, and ownership of the United States. There- 
fore the solution of the problem only involves two other conditions: 

1. The sale by the New Panama Canal Com ay to the United States of 
the concession, property, and rights of the Sam th the shares of the Pan- 
ama Railroad Company; and 

2. A new concessionary convention or he — Colombia. 

3. The first of these two conditions alread been made easy of fulfill- 
tance by the New Panama Canal 8 of the 

Canal . by its 

of the property at 

price (eot of course, to a satisfactory convention being arrived at 

between the United States and Colombia). 

e sole eee then, is the determination of the conces- 

S100 and treaty relations of the United States to a zone of territory across 

the us of Panama necessary for the consummation of the undertaking. 
* * + $ * 


While the minister of Colombia was in Washington for more than a year 
waiting for the moment when the subject could be seriously and attentively 
„it is as emg January 4, 1902, that anything could be definitely 
said or done, since then, and then only. was a definite proposal of sale made 
By the canal company. Immediately thereupon, however, the Government 
of Colombia, uiring the service of its then minister in other important 
fields, designa its minister of war, Señor Concha, as ee ene, 
tiary and envoy extrao: , to come at once from Bogota to Washington, 
charged with its ripest views and amplest instructions, to confer with the 
Executive authorities of the United States, and, after ete of informa- 
tion and opinions, to reach a satisfactory convention. a misrepre- 
sentation. Concha was withdrawn because, as I have proved by his public 
statement, he had refused to represent to the United States t the last 
concession of Colombia to the Panama Canal Company was valid. re- 
to misrepresent the facts and thereupon he became useless to Colombia 

and disagreeable to Cromwell. 

Minister Concha has devoted himself, since his arrival a few weeks ago, 
absorbingly to this task and is pre to reach a conclusion with the Ex: 
ecutive officers of the Government. è 

He is fully empowered to tiate and sign a treaty, subject only to the 
ratification of the Colombian Congress, as in like cases with all nations, 

The establishment of a canal convention involves, as you are so well aware, 
besides the utilization of a canal zone for the construction, ration, main- 
tenance, control, and protection of a railroad, and auxiliary works, as 
well asa grant renewable 8 and a consent to the sale by the 

nal Company (all of which Colombia concedes in the convention 
submitted), but also numerous other grave questions relating to judicial pro- 
cedure, punishment of crimes, the capture of criminals, sanitary and tne 
regulations of Panama and Colon Proper regard to the vested interests upon 
the Isthmus, exemption of the Ut States from all forms of taxes, port 
charges, or other dues, etc. Quite aside from pecun: matters, these are 
subjects which only can be examined and negotiated directly with you in 
person, and are im ble of negotiation with the Houses of Congress. 

Permit me to call attention to the facts that a canal convention in respect 
of the Isthmus of Panama necessarily involves considerations which do not 
relate to a section where there is but a wilderness, uninhabited by man and 
producing noincome to the nation. The convention respecting the Panama 
route covers a zone which has been the pathway of commerce across the 
continent for four hundred years: with important cities at its termini, with 
villages along the route, with a settled population, with considerable prop- 
erty, and with important vested interests to be taken into consideration. 

ll this represents an increment of value in Mee koeien in means 
of protection, in expenditures of national funds for improvement and de- 
velopment, as well as in certitude of engineering plans, of all which the 
United States now may derive the benefit. 

It would be neither in order nor fitting for the canal company or myself 
to express any views, one way or the other, upon any of the provisions of 
the pro} eaty, and our reserve in that regard will be noted. How- 
ever, I to refer, by ial request of the minister, to Article XXV of his 
pees pets aod which article relates to the pecuniary terms. Colombia 

eee to TSS, 8 decide upon the precise sum or sums 
which may be reasonable for the United States to pay and for Colombia to 
ask, but as the subject is in the hands of Con and it seems impracticable 
at the moment to secure a definite expression of the views of the United 
States upon the subject, Colombia manifests its good faith and reasonable- 
ness by proposing that the annuity shall be only such sum as mutually may 
be agreed upon between the nations, or, failing in such agreement, such fair 
and reasonable amount as may be determined bya high commission presided 
over by the president of the international peace tribunal of The Hague, the 


* * 


members being nominated in equal number by the two nations. 


fixed once in a h years. 
* * * * 


Colombia does not ask more than what may be determined to be fair and 
reasonable, and surely the United States does not wish to do less than that. 
I have the honor to be, Mr. Secretary, your obedient servant, 
WM. NELSON CROMWELL, 
General Counsel New Panama Canal Company. 
Hon. Jonx HA 


Y, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


This is the man who put in the protest against Walker and 
Haupt and Hains because they had n on a previous commis- 
sion and reported against him, now coming in with this fulsome 
eulogiums upon them—nearly as enthusiastic as some I have 
heard pronounced in the Senate; so nearly alike that they sound 
to me like quotations. This is the standard eulogium crystallized 
in the beautiful language of the Hon. Mr. Cromwell, general 
counsel of the Panama Canal Company. 

I trace this man back—other Senators, I know, have not had 
time to observe it—back to the beginning of this whole business. 
He has not failed to appear anywherein this whole affair; andafter 
this convention was submitted here, he finds his way to the rear 
end of the rt of the minority of the committee, and they quote 
his letter. Of course he wrote it; and, Mr. President, there is so 
much in the balance of that minority report of the committee that 
is just like it that I have dreadful fears that Mr. Cromwell wrote 
pretty nigh the whole report. I am sure that Mr. Cromwell never 
a before the committee—he would have been received with 
delight there—for the purpose of undergoing the test of a cross- 
examination; and before he got through it I he would have 
shrunk a little in his magnitude, to say the least of it. 

I have discharged my obligation to show the conduct of this 
marplot to the Senate, distasteful as has been this public duty, 
and shall take no further notice of him. Whoever has the un- 
happy task of conducting diplomatic negotiations with the New 
Panama Canal Company on behalf of the United States will have 
to encounter the audacity of the diplomat who, in the name of 
that company, is the joint negotiator for Colombia with Sefior 
Concha, and it is my duty to give warning. That will be the 
first event of its kind in all history, and the weight of the dis- 
tinction is likely to overburden any other than a very hardened 
man. I warn that disti ished citizen, whoever he may be, to 
beware of Mr. Cromwell. 

Mr. President, an issue has been made up, after long and dis- 
cursive debate, which relates to the real question whether Con- 
gress shall now make actual provision for the construction of 
a canal or whether it shall enter upon a new field of exploration 
and experiment to find a location on which a canal can be safely 
constructed, and the rights for that purpose, which can be now 
obtained. If the rights can not now be obtained at Panama the 
question is simply one of delay until they can be obtained. It 
will turn out that these rights can never be obtained, and the de- 
lay will answer all the purposes of the opponents of any canal 
unless the President will close the hunt in some reasonable time. 

Colombia has no parliamentary government and is engaged in 
civil war. She can make no treaty because she has no congress 
to ratify it. 

The acquisition of a clear title to a canal zone, or belt, to con- 
nect the oceans is, of course, the first question to be settled. Co- 
lombia can make no such t until a law is enacted by her 
Congress to authorize it, and if it is accepted by the United States 
in a convention or a gd such treaty must be ratified by the 
Congress of Colombia. ese are constitutional requirements 
that must be complied with, and they can not be complied with 
until Colombia can assemble a congress, which she is afraid to 
attempt. If the people of the United States are to wait for 
authority to construct a canal in Colombia until these things are 
accomplished, the transcontinental railroads will get all the delay 
for which they have been paying so liberally. 

On the question of title the Isthmian Canal Commission report 
that the title of Nicaragua and Costa Rica is unembarr: by 
any consideration or any claim of any kind, and they come here 
and proffer conventions for our acceptance. Here is presented 
the question of direct action, without delay, against postponement 
that is indefinite as to time, and is not certain as to our power to 
get a good title from Colombia or the Panama Canal Company. It 
is certain, on the face of the transaction, that we will not be able 
to ep een a title to the Panama Canal from Colombia unless we 
take hold of affairs in that Republic with a strong hand and end 
the civil war there. 

Costa Rica and Nicaragua have cleared up every difficulty in 
the way of title, but, on the other hand, the difficulties in regard 
to the Panama route are obvious, dangerous, involved, and tre- 
mendous. If they are solved at all in a satisfactory way, I am 
afraid it will be at the end of years and years. 

So the question narrows itself down to the proposition whether 


remaining 
Such annuity would only 
* + + 
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we should accept the Nicaragua Canal and build it now under the 
Hepburn bill or Whether we should launch out into an explora- 
tion on two or three or more points. The first one is an explora- 
tion to find title to the property and to get somebody to convey it 
and a government to guarantee it not a disreputable corporation 
whose stockholders were forced to pay money, in this way, to 
escape punishment for crime. 

The next point, of course, would be whether it is an available 
canal route in an engineering sense affer you obtain it. The 
next point is, whether humanity could stand the use of the 
Panama Canal after it had been built. If a splendid and giant 
frame, like that of my colleague: [Mr. Perros} when he was 
a young man, was subjected by a single day's through 
that route to sickness: that came near taking him out of t 
World, and his friends were in despair about him for months and 
months, after having spent even a single day or a single night on 
the Isthmus of Panama, it is an extremely hazardous venture 
for Congress to vote, in the language of General Grant, that 
Labor and Death shall join hands there.“ 


The saving of $5,000,000 in the cost of the canal or the mag- 


nanimons bestowal of $40,000,000 on the characters that own the 
New Panama Canal will scarcely compensate Congress for voting 
such: and sufferings on the people who are to build the 
canal or the millions who are to use it. 

So that it is clear and undeniable that the choice of the Nicara- 
gua route means direct and immediate action by Congress to open 
a canal, While the choice of the Panama route means postpone- 
ment of the building of a canal at least until three future events 
have occurred, each of which is embarrassed by serious doubts 
and difficulties that have not been overcome; 

These embarrassments are so serious that the committee believe 
that they can never be overcome. The Senator from Wisconsin 
believes that some of them can not be overcome so as to meet the 
demand made in the substitute, as he proposed it and offered it in 
the Senate and had it referred to the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals, and he now brings in amendments to his substitute so as 
to conform our action, not to accomplish what he so boldly and so 
properly demanded for the United States; but to conform our ac- 
tion to what Colombia is willing to do, and to what the Panama 
Canal Company may be able to do. 

As to the width of the canal belt, his amendment of his amend- 
ment drops the figures from 10 to 6 miles. Why did he do that? 
Why, after putting in an amendment here, which demanded from 
the Government of the United States a 10-mile canal belt there, 


should he drop to six? It was because the Colombian Government 


in its ition * from 10 miles to 6 on the same princi- 
8 y that the slump took place in the price of the property. 
principle is to win at any sacrifice. 

In the third section of the substitute the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin strikes out the all-important word obtained from the pro- 
vision in the following language: That when the Presi 
shall have obtained a satisfactory title to the property of the 
New Panama Canal Company,” and he substitutes: the words 
5 to secure” a satisfactory title to that property. Why 
did he put that in? Because he knew that we would have to hunt 
lombian Government, in the woods fighting. 

He knows that a revolution is in progress in Colombia and no 
matter which side is successful the other side will do all that can 
be: done to defeat any conveyance: to us. So the Senator is 
obliged to be content with an arrangement to seeure’’ a title 
instead of an actual conveyunce and guaranty of title. This is a 
sad makeshift. 

He knows that there is a division there between the Church 
pene. and the Liberals, and that they are killing each other by the 

undreds for they are fighting terrific battles; they are fight- 
ing like men who know how to fight—with desperate deter- 
mination. He knows that the Congress of Colombia has not 
assembled for three years; he knows that the constitution of 
Colombia requires two propositions to be complied with: First, 
the authority of any agent of the Government, . the 
President, to make a contract with a foreign government of any 
kind; second, the ratification of a treaty, whenever it was made, 
not by the President and the Senate, or the President alone, but 
an act of their Congress. So their Congress is an indispensa- 
ble factor and ite to any arrangement that can be made- 
there that has the slightest’ symptom of legality in it. So the 
Senator has, on second thought, taken lower und in his 
amended substitute, and has-struck out the 
should be obtained ” and inserted instead that it should be ar- 
ranged to secure’’ a e ae title to that pro 

In the case of Colombia and it applies to 
the Panama Canal Company—the tor inserts the words 
“shall have obtained treaty” control of the necessary territory 
from the Republic of Colombia. $ 

This change must mean that there is no Congress in Colombia 
to enact the requisite laws, and that we will adopt the method of 


of the Senate—a minority of one-third—and make 


that title: 


Colombia and 


the Panama Canal Company in getting the last extension of its 
concession by going over the head of the Colombian and 
paying the President a bonus for treating with us. y do we 
say that? It is because this proposed convention says that, in ad- 
dition to the $40,000,000 we have to pay to the Panama Canal 
Company, we also have to pay in gold $1,000,000—5,000,000 
franes—which is the value at par of the stock that was given to 
Colombia by the Panama Canal Company for signing the last con- 
cession, which they have obtained, and which is void, Mr. President. 

They demand $1,000,000 in the convention Mr. Concha and Mr. 
Cromwell have presented to Mr. Hay, and this change in the sub- 
stitute will cover that demand, whether it is so intended or not. 

Whatever: motives: may influence the choice between these 
routes the Senators who vote for the Nicaraguan route will prove 
their readiness to respond to the will of the people, which has 
found such clear and emphatic expression in the votes of the House 
of Representatives in the Fifty-sixth and Fifth-seventh Con 
on the passage of the first bill, known as the 3 bill, and 
the second one that is entitled to that honorable designation. 

Those who vote for the. Spooner substitute are not ready to 
vote for any canal, until it is first ascertained and decided by the 
President that a suitable concession can be had from Colombia 
and a good title to the canal can be purchased from the Panama 
Canal Company free of all incumbrance and a good title from 
New York.can be obtained for the Panama Railroad. 

These wild hunts for titles to property for which we are to pay 
$48,000,000 in cash would be very exciting and would be prose- 
cuted with 

Horse and hound 

And bugle sound. 
if delay was not quite-as satisfying. to the great railroads as the 
capture of the covey. 

e have to go to New York to get that. New York is never 
mentioned here. They have to make an enactment’ that the 
United States Government own that railroad, and shall have 
a perfect right to pull it up, if they want to, and disappoint all 
the public expectations upon which the charter was ted. We 
must go there before we get through with this job; we have to 
go around dealing with Colombia; Panama, and New York, then 
make a treaty with the Colombian and then have that 
treaty submitted here to the Senate to be confirmed by atwo- 
thirds a Pie before we can start to build a canal. An indefi- 
nite ies before the tions of these gentlemen, and the 
gra of some of them that it will defeat the canal en- 
tirely; and the machinery laid down in the Spooner amendment 
to this bill will defeat any canal whatever on this continent for 
the next fifteen years, unless the President is determined to do 
justice = country rather than to the advocates of a particular 
canal route. 

No one has anything to do but to arise — the minority 

8 
any such treaty, and away goes the whole scheme. may be 
well or it may be ill, but on this great and important subject it 
will bring up a question, Mr. President, about which this coun- 
try had better make due inquiry before it acts, and it is this: The 
House of ee RRAS by this-bill to appropriate 
maay ee of e The 1 3 3 

mean part o machinery for putting W. ; 
into o tion. Why do we, after getting the appropriation from: 
the use, a continuing appropriation even up to $180,000,000, 
with $40,000,000 to purchase out the Panama Company,and 
another million for purchasing the president down there, for buy- 
ing the stock in the canal company that is owned by Colombia—. 
5,000,000 francs. We are to have a title to the Panama Railroad 
or we lose the only valuable asset of the whole array, the alleged 
schedule of which is still in French and has never been translated: 
After the House has done all this, why should we say to them that 
there shall be no canal until a treaty is brought back here duly ne- 
gotiated and two-thirds of the Senate agree to ratify it? 

Mr. President, we do not want to raise a point of that kind with 
the House of Representatives. Itis not necessary to doit. We 
did not do it in the case of the annexation of Texas orin the case 
of the annexation of Hawaii. The Congress of the United States 
has demonstrated that it has ability by an act of legisla 


> z 


tion to 
acquire-territory from foreign. countries, whether it is absolute 
sovereignty or whether it is in the nature of a privilege. Why 
should we put into this bill that all this hunting around for title 
and incum ces and clearing them off is to take place, and after 
we through that the matter shall be brought back to the Sen- 
ate of the United States and confirmed by a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate? 

There are enough men on this floor, and there will be enough 
men for the next in favor of the transcontinental 


fifty: years, 
railroads, who will be opposed to the construction of the canal to 
defeat any treaty that can be brought here for building an 
isthmian waterway for the accomm 


tion of the people. If I 
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wanted to defeat a canal, I do not know of any piece of machinery 
that I would resort to with more confidence than I. would to a 
treaty. I have no doubt that would suit the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Tzlunn], because he is honestly opposed to a 


Mr. TELLER.. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr: MORGAN. Ido. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not think the Senator has any right to is 
that I am op to a canal. I am not opposed to æ canal. 
have asse here many times that we ought to have a sea-level 
canal, and I do not approve of any other, if we can get it prop- 
erly, and at less cost we will get either of these canals. 

Mr: MORGAN. To do that we have to oppose every com- 
mission that ever sat on the case; we have got to oppese the 
opinions of all the engineers, particularly of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, who say if it is possible—not that it is—but that if 
it is possible, a sea-level canal should be built. I suppose I shall 
be unable to satisfy the Senator from Colorado or any other of 
the opponents of the Nicaragua Canal on that point. 

The commission inted by General Grant, of which General 
Humphreys was the was. for six years en in these ex- 
plorations up and down that coast at every possible place. They 
made their report, and their report made it to eliminate 
from consideration all other questions except those that related 
to- Panama and Nicaragua, and they considered the matter very 
carefully.. They had sent Lull, and he had a splendid body of 
engineers, headed by Menocal as chief engineer, across that Isth- 
mus of Panama, and made the first instrumental survey that ever 
was made. Their report is in the committee room and. can. be 
examined. Lull a measurement of every inch of it, and 
since then other surveys have been made. 

Mr. HARRIS. And the French international committee of 
engineers also reported against the Panama route. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; the French international committee of 
engineers reported against it after De Lesseps had gone there and 
expended all this money and had died broken hearted and a con- 
vict—poor, old man. ey did not let him know it, but they con- 
victed him in the courts and withheld judgment until he could 
die, and then they convicted his son, and I am afraid they did 
that wrongfully. The poor fellow had to escape from France, 
and is an outcast and wanderer over the earth to-day because of 
these. Panama frauds. The very men who pees see those 
frauds—the worst of them—were taken up in the courts, some of 
them convicted of malfeasance and of other crimes, and they 
were heavily fined. The promotors of the Panama scheme went 
to them and said, Unless you furnish the money to carry on 
this new Panama Canal project we will enforce the law against 
you; but if you will furnish it, we will wipe out the past and let 
you go scot-free,” and they did it. 

Mr. President, I got my first real, actual information on that 
subject. from the report of the Isthmian Canal Commission. I 
su Senators must have read it very often, but as the Senate 
ought never to forget it, I will read it again: 

The liquidator found himself laboring under ee difficulties, from 
which he obtained relief by the special law of French Chambers, dated. 
July 1, 1893. (See Appendix KK.) 


This act has been quoted time and again. 


He finall: re prey oe of a new com: on the 20th of Octo- 
ber: 1804, with a capital: stoe of 650,000 shares.of 
thousand shares had 


francs each. Rory hun- 
for in cash, 50,000 


— Jd stock to the Colomban © 

shares were given as full- stock tothe Colo: Government in compli- 
ance with the e extension — — 

1800. Thus the cash cn of the company was 60,000,000 franes, or $11,640,- 
000, a sum ent for the opera: 


y, which had led 
other prominent per- 


associations, administrators, 
to have unduly profited by the 


extrav 0 management of the old company. A of compromises were 
made with i these persons, by which it was —— 


Here are the names of those men, and Eiffel was one of them. 
I need not read them. 

Now, I must be excused, Mr. President, when that same set of 
men come here to make a contract with us; when they throw 
away $69,000,000 at a single jump—from $109,000,000 to $40,- 
000,000—I must be excused for saying that I have too much re- 
spect for my Government to advise it to take that thing by the 
hand and to make g contract with it; but after they have A age 
ranged the of the $40,000,000, so that they will back 
their money with at least 50 per cent on it, the of 
the stockholders will go without a shilling. 

In the name of all that is respectable and good in the world, 
are we to be invited to enter into negotiations with a crowd like 


that in order to ascertain whether we can get, free of incum- 
brance, title to that property?) Ought not Colombia, if she wants 
to sell this property to us, go to her concessionaire, the 


Panama 
Canal Company, clean up this dirty muddle, and become the 
guarantor to us of a perfect title to the property, free of all in- 
cumbrance? That is what Costa Rica and Nicaragua do. Why 
can not Colombia do the same? Why have we got. 2 in 
the amendment that is proposed here to disregard her constitu- 
tion and for going to the President, when the evidence in this case 
shows beyond all question that he received a bribe of a million 
dollars for signing that other contract, the last concession, then 
went into the field and used it in cutting the throats of the Lib- 
erals because they o ed this terrible document that my col- 
league [Mr. Petrus} read here to the Senate on yesterday? I 
mean the concordat’ of Pope Leo XIII, which recalls the worst 
features of the Spanish Inquisition and makes the holy bonds of 
matrimony, when celebrated by civil authority, of no more value 
than the vow of a harlot to her partner in crime. 

Mr. President, we are getting onto ground that is very - 
ous indeed. It is not the loss of men and money, perhaps. e 
may. have men. to throw away and as much money to spend as 
anybody else, but the danger is to the glorious reputation of this. 
splendid free Republic. er representatives here ought not par- 
ticipate in a trade like this with the Panama. Canal y- 
Her own commission comes here and denounces it, and ws 
men convicted of penitentiary crimes with whom to-day we are 
advised to go and make an arrangement about the $40,000,000. 

I do not wish to indulge in diatribe against it. I state the facts, 
and I get the facts out of the Isthmian Canal Commission’s re- 
port, but I sustain them—I do not mean that I do, but the com- 
mittee do—by calling the secretary of the company from. New 
York, who was the secre for years, and he testifies to the 
same facts; by calling Mr. „ and he testifies to the same 
facts; by calling up the report signed by Hon. John R. Fellows 
in the House of Representatives, who brings forward not exactly 
the same facts, but the facts that led up to them, and prove what 
I now declare beyond contradiction. 

After all this am I to be accused of defaming the Panama Canal. 
Company, when I am merely trying to protect the Government of 
the United States against the shame of contract. intercourse or 
association with them, basing what I have-to say solely upon the 
sworn testimony of enlightened witnesses and the report that I 
have just read from the Isthmian Canal Commission? Gentlemen 
who want to touch that thing can do it. 

So when my honorable friend, the Senator from Iowa, who did 
me the honor to say that he had with pleasure assisted me for so 
many years to pass a bill for the Nicaragua Canal, has left me to go 
off and deal with a com of that kind, I must say to him I can 
not go with him. It is he whois leaving. It is not I. Istand 
on the ground where General Grant stood, and more than any 
3 man. who ever lived he influenced my conduct in this 

I am very glad to say, now that he is dead and gone, that I am 
not at all grieved for any i that the opinion of General 
Grant exercises over my judgmentaboutanything, for he was an 
honest and brave man, and he was a perfectly true gentleman 
and a true American. Grant sent out Ammen and Humphreys, 
and they spent years and came back and reported to him. They 
are men of absolute integrity. I love to say it of old Daniel 
Ammen, now in his grave, that a truer man never slept beneath 
American: soil, nor one more honest in his devotion to his country. 
General Grant, after having spoken about Nicaragua, said: 
S 

m © TOW as 
tion and convenience in use. On this pnt Pg pa lg 
. ͤ . teehee than ection 
be ted here. Tho floods of this r on, caused by sudden 
have attracted the attention of the most trav- 
elerand have perplexed and confounded the scientific engineer in his attempts 


8 tho i tre — 5 eer 
swamps lying along this roui vo 
and destruct 


conside: tohuman 
life that labor and death seemed to have joined hands there. . 


The American people will recollect that it is a country where 
labor and death join hands, and. when this Government inflicts 
upon you, who must do the actual work, the necessity of labor 
ing death by the hand, the chances being 80 to 1 — you, 
remember it, and remember, if you please, that I stand here to-day 
an old man protesting against it. 
The pice Be long and expensive tunnels or open cuts and for a safe 


viaduct has adi the expense of the route when estimated, and to 
by e. a most ——— 


alwa 


!.. es 
on of the United States by the Panama route over that 

other fi and the long and us hich pre 
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the diversion River, and then construction of an arti- 
ficial lake to hold its floods, together with the tunneling, or open cuts, to 
which allusion has alread, n made, the of canal can n 
n $400,000,000, and would probably be much more—including the payment 
to the Panama for its con: ion. No American capi wo 
likely to look for dividends on an investment like this. 
Two hundred and sixty million dollars has been spent on the 


Panama Canal already, and they claim that it is two-fifths done. 
Grant was not wrong. If that man was here to-day to hear this 
testimony, would he feel rebuked when the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Hanna] rose and told him he had no right to an opinion in 
the face of the fact that the Isthmian Canal Commission had 
come to a different conclusion. Grant was an honest man, a 
brave one, and it requires honest men and brave ones toovercome 
some certain conditions that occurin this country. I would rather 
1501 an honest and a brave fool than the smartest rascal who ever 
ved. 

I will leave gentlemen to digest what I have said and to see 
whether or not the Senator from Ohio is right when he says this 
is a fresh question, just now sprung, when Grant at the date of 
that letter, which was in February, 1891, went through the whole 
subject with as clear a light as any man in the Senate has to-day, 
4 he will take a week to pen his thoughts and to digest the evi- 

ence, 

The people will not be indifferent to our action, and no personal 
or political influence will prevent them from ascertaining the 
cause of our refusal to give them the waterway that can alone 
unfetter them from the monopoly of transportation and the ex- 
orbitant freight rates that barely allow them to exist upon the 
prođucts of their toil. 

They will also inquire into the reasons that have again plunged 
the country into the vexation and delays that have hung about 
this canal movement for fifty years and have raised a new set of 

uestions, some of which have so disgusted the French people 
that they refuse to raise $100,000,000 to complete the Panama 
Canal, and thereby rescue the $260,000,000 they have sunk in try- 
ing to construct it. Our people will not forget the lesson that 
the French people have been taught, but I hope they will be for- 
bearing toward those who profess to be in favor of a canal and 
yet will never do anything to bring about its construction. 

If this delay, uncertainty, and disappointment visited u the 
people could be traced to any reasonable doubt that the Nic- 
aragua Canal is feasible and practicable, the people would not 
censure us for being cautious and deliberate, but, when the 
Spooner substitute also provides for a canal on that route, they are 
obliged to know that the supporters of that amendment are so 
satisfied with that route that they are willing to spend $180,000,000 
of the people’s money to build it, and that fact closes the argu- 
ment as to the real value of that canal. It is affirmed by the 
Spooner amendment as it is, also, by two reports and one sworn 
statement of the Isthmian Canal Commision. 

When we are asked to vote for a measure the second section 
of which provides for the building of the Nicaragua Canal in the 
event that we can not acquire the Panama route, there is a full 
settlement of the question whether or not the Nicaragua route is 
worthy of having that amount of money t upon it. I do not 
care to argue a question like that, which is disposed of by the 
very form of the amendment. 

The Spooner substitute requires the Senate and the people to 
turn away from their firm ground and to take a journey into an 
unknown country, among unknown people, with bad laws, worse 
habits, and the worst health record in all the world, to find a 
canal route that is alleged to be better than the Nicaragua route, 
and if we find that we can not get a good title to an old canal 
ditch that is there, and proper concessions from a government 
that can not convene a congress, and for a reasonable sum, then 
we are to return to the Nicaragua route and make a final loca- 
tion. I think we had better settle there first without going to all 
this expense and unnecessary delay. i 

I am afraid to risk the good nature of the Republics of Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua, small as they are, so far as to count cer- 
tainly upon their consent that we may go through their land, in 
our journey through the wilderness. They may claim that their 

resent offers of concessions are based upon our acceptance of Mr. 

cKinley’s agreement with them on December 1, 1900, which the 
Spooner amendment disregards. I am always wary of small peo- 
2 750 of either sex, when they feel that they are not justly dealt 
with. They are apt to think it is on account of their size and to 
become very resentful. 

On the search for a better canal route we already know that 
the difficulties are many and serious. We must set out witha 
pilot who is a lawyer learned in his Sen i 

If we should follow the example of the minority of the commit- 
tes we would have the advantage, it is true, o Mr. Cromwell, 
who has decorated their report with a luminous opinion as to 
French and American law, and has also written the official pref- 

ace to the draft of the treaty with Colombia, addressed to Mr. 


Hay, Secretary of State, March 81, 1902, and signed ‘‘ Wm. Nel- 
son Cromwell, general counsel New Panama Canal Company.” 

If we should not engage him as counsel, we will not lose the 
benefit of his advice or valuable assistance, for his generosity is 
excessive in bestowing it gratis. 

I even thought I could recognize his fine Italian hand in the 
interrogatories that were propounded to the 63 sea captains that 
the Senator from Ohio marshaled to prove that the doldrums off 
Panama were only mythical; or Mr. Lampre could render us 
valuable assistance in the discovery of who is the real owner of 
the Panama Canal property. : 

It may be that Mr. Cromwell can show to the counsel of the 
President the law that governs the queer state of the title to the 
property of the Panama Canal Company. As to this, I will read 
the latest contract, entered into by the decree of a French court. 
K F RESIDENT pro tempore (at 2 o’clock p. m.) rapped with 

vel. 
r. MORGAN. Mr. President, I have just one word to say in 

paring with this question. What I haye had to do with it 

n by the order of the Senate. The duty was assigned to me 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations, of which I was a mem- 
ber. Isaw the labor of it. I did not shrink from it. Two bills 
have been passed in the Senate even upon the Maritime Canal 
Company’s route, one by 11 majority and the other by a vote of 
48 to 6. Two bills have d the House of Representatives in 
identical terms, at two different Congresses. So, Mr. President 
if we are beaten down here to-day, if the subject is dismissed, i 
a canal is defeated and America disgraced, I shall have the honor, 
and my friends will give it to me after my death, of having it 
said that I devoted, honestly and sincerely, the best labors of my 
life to the success of the Isthmian Canal. 

The paper Mr. MorGan sent to the Clerk’s desk, and was pre- 
vented from haying read by the expiration of the time allowed 
for debate on the measure, is as follows: 


Senator MoRGAN. What is the next paper? 

Mr. Pasco. The next paper is the agreement that was made in accordance 
with the order of the court. $ 

Senator KITTREDGE. Between whom? 

Mr. Pasco. Between the New Panama Canal Company and the liquidator. 
It was an arrangement made for the distribution of the proceeds of the sale 
pam made. It was arranged that the proceeds should be divided by a court 
of ar ion, 

Senator MORGAN. That paper should be included in the record. 

The paper is as follows; 

[Translation.] 


Agreement between the Compagnie Nouvelle du Canal de Panama and the liqui- 
dation of the Compagnie Universelle du Canal Interocéanique, 


Between the undersigned: First, Mr. Jean Pierre Gautron, acting in his 
as Interootant 


ne 
; secon e Com e Nouve Panama, . 
Messrs. Marius Bô and Monvolsin, directors, by virtue of a resolution of the 


STATEMENT. 


By the terms of article 52 of the by-laws of the New Panama Canal Com- 
ny “the poru of the enterprise, such as had been determined by article 
1, were to be divided between the stockholders of the New Panama Canal 
Company and the liquidation of the Compagnie Universelle de Panamain the 
proportion of 40 per cent to the former and 60 per cent to the latter.” 
Senator 3 That paper is not among those you have sent to the 
committee 
As Lea ig ren may be opened for the sale of the Panama Canal enter- 
prise to the Government of the United States of North America, a sale which 
would modify profoundly the conditions of its contribution to the enterprise, 
the liquidation of the Com: e Universelle has held: First. That these ne- 
gotiations could not be carried on without its intervention. Second. That 
the price of the sale could not be fixed except in agreement with the liquida- 
tion. Third. That the share to go to the liquidation in the said proceeds 
should be larger than the 7 5 ion fixed by article 52, on account of the 
damage suffered the a tion from the fact of the sale and the conse- 
quent abandonment of its rights to the eventual future profits of the enter- 
le maintaining a contrary opinion u these three ere the new 
co ny has admi that, as a matter of fact, in default of a previous 
agreement with the liquidation, there might be difficulty in bringing the ne- 
gotiations to a su 1 conclusion. It therefore pro that the direc- 
tion of the negotiations and the power to treat should be accorded to the 
new company, remarking, on the one hand, that they could with difficulty 
be conducted by two persons, and, on the other hand, that the pecuniary in- 
terests of the company, which, moreover, appears as alone invested with 
ownership, so far as third parties are concerned, gave all necessary guaran’ 
to the liquidation for the conduct of the negotiations and their eventua 
conclusion; and it offered to submit to the decision of a tribunal of arbitra- 
tion the third claim of the liquidation of the Com © Universelle. 
Coinciding with these views, Mr. Gautron, liquidator of the Compagnie 
Universelle, in accord with Mr. Lomaraue the judicial representative of 
the bondholders, on the one hand, and the New Panama Canal Company, on 
the other hand, have, under the advice of their counsel, entered into the fol- 
lowing agreement: 
AGREEMENT. 


ARTICLE 1. The New Panama Canal Company alone remains charged with 
carrying on the negotiations. It shall have full powers to conclude eventu- 
any with the Government of the United States and to fix, after discussion 
with it, the price and conditions of the sale. 

ART. 2. A tribunal of arbitration is hereb appointed: charged, from now 
on, with determining the proportions in which the 8 of the sale shall 
be assigned to the New Panama Canal Company and to the liquidation of the 
Compagnie Universelle 


This tribunal of arbitration shall be composed of five members. 
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ART. 8 The new company N Messrs. Du Buit and Léon Devin; Mr. 
Speer hp a official capacity, designates on his side Messrs. Limbourg and 
e n. 
The two parties have agreed to designate as fifth arbitrator Mr. Betolaud, 
late chairman of the bar association. 
Art. 4. The arbitrators shall render their decision within the month which 
will follow the bay Maan of the tribunal of arbitration. 
They are freed from the rules and forms of procedure. They shall decide 
as amicable arbitrators, without pees or recourse to the supreme court. 
Art. 5. The present agreement is made: 7 : 
First. So far as concerns the liquidator of the old company, by virtue of 
the authority to compromise, which was conferred upon him by the udg- 
ment of . of the council of the civil tribunal of the Seine, 


Au 2, 1901. 

3 So far as concerns the new company, by virtue of the powers 
which article 28 of the by-laws confers upon the rd of directors, but sub- 
55 to the final approval by the general meeting of shareholders of the con- 

tions of the transfer to the United States Government. 

Done in duplicate at Paris the 24th of December, 1901. 

Read and approved. 


M. BO. 
Read and approved. 
n GAUTRON. 
Read and ved. 
es F. MONVOISIN. 


— 


Extract of the minutes of the meeting of December 23, 1901. 


Present; Mr. Bô, Mr. Bourgois, Mr. Couvreux, Mr. Forot, Mr. Gueydan, 
le Baron de Lassus St. Geniés; Mr. Georges Martin, Mr, Monvoisin, Mr. 
Rischmann, Mr. Terrier, Mr. Samper, representing the Colombian Govern- 
ment. 

The board, after discussion, resolves, TEARMANN, to enter into the pro- 

ment with Mr. Gautron, liquidator of he Compagnie Univer- 
givesall powers to Messrs. and Monvoisin to sign same agree- 


BÔ, President Board of Directors. 


gelle, an 
ment. 


CONSULATE-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA FOR THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE, 
At the City of Paris. 

On the 14th day of January, A. D. 1902, before me, John K. Gowdy, consul- 

eneral of the United States of Americaat Paris, France, residing therein, 
daty commissioned and qualified, personally appeared Marius Bô, president 
of ihe Compagnie Nouvelle de Panama; Fernand Monvoisin, vice-president 
of the Compagnie Nouvelle de Panama, and Jean Pierre Gautron, liquidator 
de Pancienne Cie. du Canal Interocéanique de Panama, to me known, and 
known to me to be the individuals deseri in and who executed the within 
instrument, and severally acknowledged to me that they executed the same, 
freely and voluntarily for the uses and p therein mentioned, as and 
for the act and deed of the above companies as therein expressed, and as 
such liquidator. 

in testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
the consulate-general of the United States of America at Paris, aforesaid, 
the day and year above written. 


[SBAL.] JOHN K. GOWDY, 
United States Consul-General, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate 


as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. SPOONER. There is an amendment pending, is there not? 
I have offered it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is an amendment in the 
form of a substitute. 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the original text is first 
open to amendment and also the text of the substitute is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to ask the opinion of the Chair on a 
parliamentary question about the amendment. 

The amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin as originally 
framed was offered in the Senate, referred to the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals, acted upon by that committee, reported 
favorably to the Senate by a minority of the committee, called 
up and read in the Senate. I took the floor in advocacy of the 
bill, and I stated then what was true and not denied by anybody 
that the amendment was up for consideration. My point is that 
the amendment was therefore in the possession of the Senate, and 
if the Senator from Wisconsin desires to amend it, he must amend 
it as a paper that is in the possession of the Senate by offering 
his amendments seriatim and not by taking it out of the Senate 
and offering it again in bulk as a quite different paper from the 
other. That amendment has not been disposed of and is still in 


the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has no doubt that 
the Senator from Wisconsin has a right to offer an amendment, 
notwithstanding there may be an amendment reported by the 
minority of the committee, and he has a right to modify that 
amendment as he pleases, which he has done, and he can offer it 
at any time to the pending bill. The Senator from Massachusetts 
also has an amendment lying on the table. The fact that amend- 
ments are lying on the table, in the judgment of the Chair, does 
not necessarily involve that they are before the Senate for consid- 
eration. The Chair thinks that any Senator who has an amend- 
ment, whether it is on the table or not, should offer his amend- 
ment at the proper time. 

Mr. SPOONER. When the bill was laid before the Senate 
this morning I offered the amendment, which I suppose is pend- 
ing.- Does the Chair hold that it must be reoffered? 


The Chair holds that it should 
Mr. SPOONER. Then, I offer it now. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
be offered by the Senator—— 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Because the Senator from 
Massachusetts had one lying on the table, offered as much as ten 


days ago. 

Mr. SPOONER. That was an amendment intended to be 
offered, was it not? The first amendment which I submitted was 
one intended to be pro’ . This morning, when the bill was 
laid before the Senate, I offered the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iask that it be reported. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will reoffer it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Wisconsin will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That the President of the United States is hereby authorized to uire, 
for and on behalf of the United States, at a cost not exceeding $40,000,000, the 
Fe K. privileges, franchises, concessions, grants of land, right of way, unfin- 

ed work, plants, and other property: real, personal, and mixed, of every 
name and nature, owned by the New Panama i Company, of France, on 
the Isthmus of Panama, and all its maps, plans, arawinga;. records on the 
Isthmus of Panamaand in Paris, including all the capital k, not less, how- 
ever, than 68,863 shares of the Panama Railroad Company, owned 5 or held 
for the use of said canal company, provided a satisfactory title to all of said 
8 can be obtained. 

EC. 2. That the President is here 


of shi 
use, from the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific Ocean, which control shall include 
the right to perpetually maintain and operate the Panama Railroad, if the. 
ownership thereof, or a controlling interest therein, shall have been acquired 
by the United States, and also jurisdiction over said strip and the ports at 
the ends thereof, to make such police and 3 rules and tions as 
shall be necessary to preserve order and preserve the public health thereon, 
soa toestablish such judicial tribunalsas may be agreed upon thereon as may 
ons. 


necessary to enforce such rules and tions. 
The President may acquire such additional territory and rights from 
ent will facilitate the general hereof. 


Colombia as in his jw 
4 Beet one when he on the he 1 have arra) 85 to secure a —.— 

ry title e property of the New Panama Canal Com as pro 
in section 1 hereof, and shall have obtained by treaty paras, Oy the neces- 
sary territory from the Republic of Colombia, ig in section 2 hereof, 
he is authorized to pay for the property of the New Panama Canal Company 
$40,000,000 and to the Republic of Colombia such sum as shall have 
agreed upon, and a sum sufficient for both aa porpones is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the not erwise approprista, to be 
paia on warrant or warrants drawn by the President. 


e President then cause to cted, and com- 


8 all n 
of vessels passing throug shall 

cause to be constructed such safe and commodious harbors at the termini of 
said canal, and make such provisions for defense as may be necessary for the 
safety and protection of said canal and harbors. That the President is au- 
thorized for the aforesaidto employ such persons as he may deem 


and to fix their compensation. 

Sec. 4. That should the President be unable to obtain for the United States 
a satisfactory title to the pipare of the New Panama Canal Company and 
the necessary territory of the Republic of Colombia and the 
rights mentioned in sections 1 and 2 of this act, within a reasonable time and 
upon reasonable terms, then the President, having first obtained for the 
nited States control by treaty of the nec territory from 
CONE EIA and 3 upon i which he may consider 8 

. man ration, and pro on of 
canal connecting the bbean Sea with the Phe 05 F i v 


Pacific Ocean what is com- 
monly. known as the Nica: route, shall cause to be 5 und con- 
structed a ship canal and waterway from a point on the shore of the Carib- 


a 

bean Sea near Greytown, by way of Lake Ni toa point near Brito on 
the PacificOcean. Said canal shall be of sufficient capaci tyand depth toafford 
convenient pansaga for vessels of the largest tonnage and greatest draft now 
in use, and | be 5 with all 53 locks and other appliances to 
meet the necessities of vessels ng through the same from ocean to $ 
and he shall also construct such safe and commodious harbors at the te 

of said canal as shall be necessary for the safe and convenient use thereof, 
and shall make such provisions for defense as may be necessary for the safety 
and protection of said harbors and canal; and such sum or sums of money as 
— 9 be agreed upon by such treaty as compensation to be paid to Nicaragua 
ani BS es Rica for the concessions and rights hereunder provided to be ac- 
ga 5 by the yaron States are e sa Bikey pn out of ing money in 

e Treasury not otherwise u ria id on warrant or warrants 
drawn by the President. ae g — 

The President shall cause such surveys as may be necessary for said canal 
and harbors to be made, and in making such surveys and in the construction 
of said canal may employ such persons as he may deem necessary, and may 
fix their compensation. 

In the excavation and construction of said canal the San Juan River and 
i Nicaragua, or such parts of each as may be made available, shall be 


Sxo. 5. That the sum of $10,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise a toward the pro; erein con- 
templated by either route so Salsi 1 e 

And the tary of War is hereby authorized to enter into such con- 
tract or contracts as may be deemed necessary for the proper excavation, 
construction, completion, and defense of said canal, harbors, and defenses 
by the route finally determined upon under the provisions of this act. Ap- 
bg therefor shall from to time be hereafter made, not to ex- 

in the aggregate the additional sum of $135,000,000, should the Panama 
route be adop or $180,000,000 should the Nicaragua route be adopted. $ 
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or —.— the 
to guaran- 


Seo. 6. That in an ment with the Re 
S = the 


ublic of Colomb: 
is autho: 


States of Ni and Costa Rica, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SPOONER]. 

Mr. NER. I move to insert on 4, line 1, after the 
rere the words and such as may be reasonably antici- 
pa ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to this 

amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to point out to the Chair the parliamentary 
condition. The amendment which I A ey Spee the other day, and 
which is in print, was offered Let and was ac- 
tually pending, as will be seen by looking at che! ECORD. The 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin was one of which no- 
tice merely was given. But I do not desire to interfere with him 
in moving his amendment now. It was understood this morning 
that hereafter I should be at liberty to offer mine as a substitute 
for it; without anyone raising the question that we can not amend 
something the Senate has already adopted. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have no pe ers to the Senator's amend- 
sone being treated as the first amendment pending 

Mr. HOAR. I do not care about that. 

Mr. position, But [should like to be permitted to perfect 
m on 

* tempore. The Chair examined the Jour- 
nal this parce ipa found that the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts was the pending amendment. It 
was offered at least a week ago. But the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts this morning that he be itted to offer it 
in the Senate if the Spooner amendment should finally be adopted 
was to, and Chair did not then treat it as a pending 
amendment, but as being practically withdrawn for the 


being. 
Mr. MORGAN. I desire to make a similar request in favor of 
the bill reported by the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. Task 
that I may have the right to offer it in the Senate as a substitute 
for whatever bill may be carried from the Committee of the 
Whole to the Senate. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator has that right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Whatever is reported from 
the Committee of the W. Whole to the Senate is open to amendment 
in the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand that. I speak of the report of 
the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, a bill which I want to 
offer as a substitute for the vr Ag bill in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The bill retain ee the jez 

Ww is 


man of the Committee on 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. But there are two. Ihave ceported Gwe bits 
here. One has not been considered at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was not aware of 
that. 

Mr. CULLOM. Is the other bill on the Calendar? 

ME MORGAN, Yes; it is on the Calendar, waiting for its 


Mr. COCKRELL. Let us havea vote. 

Mr, SPOONER. The bill which we are considering 
now is the Hepburn bill practically, 7 by the Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. COCKRELL. House bill 3110. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the bill before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SPOONER. I should like to perf 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask that I ma A 
Was extended to the Senator eee 
bill as a substitute in the Senate for whatever bill may be carried 
from the Committee of the Whole to the Senate. I do not know 
what it may be. 

Mr. SPOONER. I think perhaps we had better consider that 


wien we reach it. 
Mr. BE The Senator from Alabama has a right to offer 


RRY. 
it in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first amendment offered 
by the Senator a N aonan To A amendment will be re- 
garded as agreed to if there be no objection. The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. SPOONER. On page 5, after the word use,” in line 5, I 
move to insert the words and such as may be reasonably antici- 

These amendments I take from the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], which I think 


ition. 


very wise in this icular. 
The PRESID pro tempore. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be s 


8 ie that | to 


eee pani age On page 5, line 5, after the word use,” in- 
and such as may be reasonabl anticipated. Se 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is to. 

CON. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
Wisconsin to page 6, line 7, to a matter which Iam sure has es- 
caped his attention. 

. SPOONER. Yes. On page 6, line 7, I move to strike out 
the words Secretary of War” and to insert in lieu thereof the 


word “‘ President.” 
The PRESIDENT pro pas It is agreed to, without ob- 
ge 6, after the word ‘‘author- 


jection. 

Mr. SPOONER. In line 7, on 
ized,” I move to insert the wo: — to be” and to change 
“enter”? to ‘‘entered;’? so as to read 

Ishereby e eee eee into 


The PRESIDENT Te tempore. Theamendment tothe amend- 
ment is agreed to. e question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin as amended. 

Mr. BACON. I offer an amendment to the amendment offered 
2 the p Senator from Wisconsin. Itis one of which I gave notice 

since. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. Theamendment tothe amend- 
ment 2 l bo read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, line 19, after the word then,“ 
insert the words“ through the ‘Isthmian Canal Commission here- 
inafter authorized.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Georgia 
desire to have his amendment offered as one amendment? 

Mr. BACON. I think they should be treated as one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Georgia to the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin will be read ewig 


insert the words throug n Canal Commission here- 
inafter authorized.“ 
On 4, line 23, after the word shall,” insert the words 


“ throug the said Isthmian Canal Commission.” 

On page 5, line 19, after the word cause, insert the words 
“ the said Isthmian Canal Commission to make.” 

An additional section to said amendment, to be known as section 
7, as follows: 


SEC. 7. That to enable the President to construct the canal and works 
t thereto as vided in this act, there is hereby created the 
on, the same to be com of seven members, who 


the advice 


„and of the four at be an officer of the 
United States Army, and at least one other shall be an officer ¢ of the United 
States Navy, the said officers N being either u the active or the 
retired list of the Army er of the Na Said co: rs shall each re- 
ceive as compensation the sum of ooh yee ADOI and mock: additional 
allowance for actual — — as may be allowed by the President 
in his discretion. In dition to the members of said Isthmian Co 
rane oe the eee nary is hereby authorized through 
horin ana . nie S tates Army at his 
tion, aud likes likewise to — any engineers in civil ie at his discretion, 
2 any of — persons necessary for the proper and expeditious prosecution 


may be required, either by lew or by the order of the t, com- 
erpa * 0 ae an and of all moneys received and 
ded in the construction of said work and in the Gare of their 
in connection therewith, which said reports y the President 
vilege which — — to And the said Commission 8 givo 
Congress, or either House of Congress, such information as may at any 
time be required either by act of or by the order of either House of 
Congress. President shall cause to be provided and or the use 
of the Commission such offices as may, with the suitable equipment of the 
same, be n and proper, in his tion, for the proper discharge of 
the duties thereof. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Paea E 

Mr. SPOONER. I should be glad if the Senator from Georgia 
could see his way clear to accept an amendment to his amend- 
ment providing that said commissioners shall each receive such 
compensation as the President shall prescribe until the same shall 
have been fixed by the Congress. 

Mr. BACON. Iam perfectly willing to accept it, if desired. 

Mr. SPOONER. Then, if agreeable to the Senator, I move to 


strike out in line 6, before the word compensation,“ the words 
as their;“ and in the same line, after the word compensation,“ 
to strike out the sum of 810, 000 per annum, and such additional 
allowance for actual expenses incurred as may be allowed by the 
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President in his discretion,“ and to insert in lieu thereof, before 


the word compensation,“ the word ‘‘such;’’ and in the same 
line, after the word compensation,“ to insert the words as the 
President shall prescribe until the same shall have been other- 
wise fixed by the Congress;’’ so that it will read: 
Said commissioners shall each receive such compensation as the President 
prescribe until the same shall have been o Wise fixed by the Con- 


gress. 

5 BACON. That simply makes it conform to the other amend- 
men 

Mr. SPOONER. It strikes out the 810, 000 and allowances and 
leaves it so that the President sar Se the compensation until 
the Congress shall otherwise prescribe. 

Mr. BACON. I Bae to that. 

Mr. SPOONER. It is accepted. A 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia ac- 

ts the amendment. 


r. HALE. Mr. President, what good purpose—— 
3 MITCHELL. I rise to a point of order. Discussion is not 
order. 


Mr. HALE. I think the Senator is right. I Was going to ask 
the Senator from Wisconsin what good purpose is sought to be 
n SPOONER. ‘Twill say to the Senatoravery good 

2 3 say natoravery purpose. 

Mr. BERRY. Debate is notin order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT Psi tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia, as modi- 
fied, on the proposition of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SPOONER. On the amendment to the amendment I ask 
for the yeas and nays. k 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask to have the modification read. It has 
not been read from the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be again read. 

The SECRETARY. page 3, line 6, after the word “ receive,” 
strike out the words “ as their“ and insert ‘‘such;” after the 
word compensation,“ in the same line, strike out the words 
the sum of $10,000 per annum, and such additional allowance 
for actual expenses incurred as may be allowed by the President 
in his discretion’’ and insert in lieu thereof the following: As 
the President shall prescribe until the same shall have been other- 
wise fixed by the Congress.” 

So that as amended the paragraph will read: 


Said commissioners shall each receive such compensation as the President 
shall prescribe until the same shall have been otherwise fixed by the Con- 


gress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
Bir. Bacon] to the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin 


. SPOONER]. 
The Secre roceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. M (when his name was called). I am 


with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
were present, I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. McLAURIN of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Smoxl. If he were present, I should vote“ yea.” 

Mr. MONEY (when his name was called), I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER]. If he 
were here, I should vote yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
did not notice the absence of the Senator from South Carolina 
555 5 whom I have a general pair, and I there- 

ore ask leave to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CLARK of Montana. I desire to state that my colleague 

Giso] is absent from the Senate and is paired with the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krarns]. If my colleague were 
present, he would vote yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 52, nays 22; as follows: 


EPEW]. If he 


YEAS—52. 

Aldrich, Dietrich, Jones, Nev. Pritchard, 
Allison, Fairba Kean, 
aig Foraker. Kittredge, uarles, 
— e Wi Lodge, S ott, 

e cComas, mmo: 
Burro = Gamble, McLaurin, Miss. teas 
Burton, Hanna, McMillan, Stewart, 
Ca: k, Hansbrough, Mallory, Taliaferro, 
Clark, Mont. Harris, Teler, 
Clark, Wyo. Hawig, Turner, 
Clay, Heitfe d, Mitchell, Warren 
Cul Hoar, tterso Wellington, 
Deboe, Jones, Ark. Platt, Conn, Wetmore. 

NAYS—22. 5 fe 

Bard, Daniel, McCumber, ‘ett 
Berry, den, M n, latt, N. Y. 
Blackburn, organ uay, 
Clapp, Foster, La. elson, Fag: 
Cockrell, Gallinger, nrose, 
Cullom, Hale, Perkins, 


Bailey, Dolliver, arent Simon, 
Beveridge, Elkins, McLaw S. C ‘Tillman. 
De Gibson, oney, 
Billingbam, Kearns, Rawlins, 


So Mr. Bacon’s amendment to Mr. SPooNER’s amendment was 


to. 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk to the amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. SPOONER]. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment to the amend-- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On 4, line 11, after the words Sec. 4,” 
it is proposed to strike out all down to and including the word 
“ terms,” in line 16, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That should the President be unable, within six months after the approval 
of thisact, to obtain for the United States, on reasonable 3 satisfactory 
title to hr i ty of the New Panama Canal Company and such control 
of and juris mover the necessary 5 the Republic of Colombia 
mentioned in sections 1 and 2 of this act, including the right to perpetually 
maintain and operate the Panama Railroad. 

Mr. SPOONER. As it does not cut off debate to submit the 
motion, I move to og Ae amendment on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN. y not have a direct vote upon it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from msin Mr. SPOONER] to lay upon the 
table the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. MALLORY. Lask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. J 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pr with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN]. he eee ee I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. McLAUR of South Carolina (when his name was 
called). I announce my pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 


Smron}. 

Mr. | ONEY (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER]. If he 
were present, I should vote “nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 44, nays 31; as follows: 


YEAS—4, 
Aldrich, 1 Hoar, Per 
Allison, Fairbanks, Jones, Ark, Platt, Conn, 
Bard, Foraker, Jones, Nev. Pritchard, 
Beveridge, Foster, Wash, Kean, Proctor, 
Burnham, 0, Kittredge, Quar 
arom Gamble, ' 8 
urton. am er, 
Clark, Wyo. $ McCumber, Teller, 
— nsbrough, —— k Waltons 
Dietrich, Hawley, © Millard, Wetmore. 
NAYS—31. 
Clay, McLaurin, Miss. Platt, N, Y. 
Bailey, Cockrell, ory, y: 
Bate, Cul n, doll n. 
Blackburn, Dubois, —.— Talat TTO, 
5 e: 
Carmack, Foster, La. 2 Turner, 
Clapp, Harris, Patterson, Vest, 
Clark, Mont. Heitfeld, Pettus, 
NOT VOTING—13. 
w. Gibson, Money, Tillman, 
Dillingham, Kearns, Ponrose, 
Dolliver, Rawlins, 


— & 
McLaurin, S. C. Simmons, 


So Mr. MALLORY’S amendment to the amendment of Mr. 
SPOONER was laid on the table. 

Mr. MALLORY. I offer another amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner], which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, line 4, after the words Sec. 4,” 
it is proposed to strike out all down to and including the word 
terms,“ in line 9, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That should the President be unable, within twelve months after the ap- 
0.1... 
control of and farisdiction over the necessary territory of the Be ublic of 
Colombia mentioned in sections 1 and 2 of this act, 8 the right to per- 
petually maintain and operate the Panama Railroad, 

Mr. MALLORY. Iask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. ` 

Mr. ALLISON (when Mr. DOLLIVER’S name was called). I 
desire to state that my colleague [Mr. DOLLIVER] is necessarily 
absent to-day. He is paired m all questions relating to this 

Mississi ippi [Mr. Money]. 


subject with the Senator from 
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Mr. McLAURIN of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I aT announce my pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
ON]. 
The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 85, nays 89; as follows: 


YEAS—35. 
Bacon, Clay, Heitfeld, Pettus, 
Bailey, Gockrell, MeLa Miss. Platt, N. Y. 
Bard. Culberson, Mallory, guay, 
Bate, Daniel, Martin. mmons, 
Berry Dietrich, Mitchell, Ste 
Blac. burn, Dubois, organ, Taliaferro, 
Carmack, Foster, La. Nelson, Turner, 
Clapp. Harris, Patterson, Vest. 
Clark, Mont, Hawley, Perkins 

NAYS—389. 
Aldrich, Foster, Wash. Kean, Pritchard, 
Allison, Frye, Kittredge, Proctor, 
Burnham, Galli Tr, go, rles, 
Burrows, Gamble, McComas, tt, 
Clark, Wyo. Hale, McCumber, n 
Cullom, Hanna, McMillan, eller, 
Deboe, Hansbrough, Mason, Warren, 
Dryden. oar, Millard, Wellington, 
Fairba: Jones, Ark. Penrose, Wetmore. 
Foraker, Jones, Nev. Platt, Conn. 

NOT VOTING—14. 

Beveridge, Dolliver, McEnery, Simon, 
Burton, Elkins, McLa S. O. Tillman. 
Depew. Gibson, Money, 
Dillingham, Kearns, Raw 


So the amendment of Mr. MALLORY to the amendment of Mr. 
SPOONER was rejected. 

Mr. MALLORY. I desire to offer one more amendment, using 
precisely the same language as in the amendment just voted upon, 
with the exception of making the time eighteen months instead 
of twelve months, 

The PRESIDENT po tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. MALLORY] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

»The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk as an amendment to the substitute offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment tothe amend- 


ment will be stated. } 

The SECRETARY. On e 4, line 16, of the amendment of Mr. 
SPOONER, after the words reasonable terms,” it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Or if the President of the United States, although he may be satisfied that 
a satisfactory title to the property described in section 1 of this act can be 
obtained, shall for any reason be of the opinion that it is not for the best in- 
terests of the United States to purchase said property from the New Panama 
Canal Company, or if for any reason it shall be his judgment that the best 
interests of the United States require that the canal should be constructed 
route, between Greytown, on the Carib- 


hat is known as the Nica: 
Sean Bon ANA c Ocean, via the San Juan River and Lake 


bean Sea, and Brito, on the 
Nicaragua. 

Mr. SPOONER. I move to lay the amendment to the amend- 
ment on the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I ask for the yeas and nays on that motion, 
Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TILLMAN] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. MCENERY (when his name was called), I am paired 
with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. DEPEw]. If he 
were present, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. McLAURIN of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I again announce my pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Snton]. 

The ua call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 42, nays 32; as follows: 


YEAS—42. 
Aldrich. Dryden, Jones, Ark Pritchard, 
Allison,“ Dubois, Jones, Nev Proctor, 
Bara, Fairbanks, Kean, marles, 
Beveridge, Foraker, Kittredge, cott, 
Burnham, Foster, Wash. e. Spooner, 
Burrows, e McComas, Teler, 
Burton, McCumber, est. 
Milan, 
1 


NOT VOTING—14. 


Depew. Gibso McLaurin, S. O. Tilma: 
D ingham, oan Money, Warton. 
Dolliver, earns, Rawlins, 

Elkins, McEnery, Simon, 


So the amendment of Mr. MITOHELL to the amendment of Mr. 
SPOONER was laid on the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Ioffer another amendment to the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER], which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, in line 18, after the word Presi- 
dent,’’ it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, however, That pariah the President of the United States shall 
be satisfied that a satisfactory title to said property can be obtained, if in 
the 1 8 Sac of the President he for any reason deems it inadvisable, hav- 
ing in view the best interests of the United States, to acquire for and on be- 
half of the United States the 55 rticularly described in section 1 of 
this act, or if for any reason t 
the opinion that the 


e ent of the United States shall be of 
best interests of the United States will be subserved by 
the construction of the canal on what is known as the Nica) route, from 
Greytown, on the Caribbean Sea, to Brito, on the Pacific Ocean, via the San 
Juan River and Lake Nicaragua, then he shall, having first obtained for the 
United States control of the n territory from the Republics of Nic- 
aragua and Costa Rica upon terms which he may consider reasonable, for 
the construction, maintenance, operation, and protection of the canal con- 
necting the Caribbean Sea with the Pacific Ocean 7 455 is common]; 
known as the Nicara; route, direct the Secretary of War to excavate an 
construct a ship canal and waterway from a point on the shore of the Carib- 
bean Sea, near Greytown, by way of Lake 5 toa point near Brito, 
on the Pacific Ocean. Said canal shall be of sufficient capacity and depth to 
afford convenient passage for vessels of the largest onnage and greatest 
draft now in use, and shall be supped with all necessary locks and other 
appliances to meet the necessities of vessels passing through the sime from 
reytown to Brito; and the Secretary of War shall also construct such safe 
and commodious harbors at the termini of said canal as shall be necessary 
for the safe and convenient use thereof, and shall make such provisions for 
defense as may be necessary for the safety and protection of said harbors 
and canal. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. 

Mr. BERRY. I call for the yeas and nays on the adoption of 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. : f 

Mr. HANNA (when his name was called). I think it pro 
to state at this time that I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Raw us], who has kindly released me 
on 3 I will vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. McENERY (when his name was called). I have a general 

ir with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Derew]. If 

e were present, I should vote nay.” 


Mr. MONEY (when his name was called). I have a general 


pair with the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER]. If he 
were present, I should vote “ nay.” 
Mr. BERRY (when Mr, TILLMAN’S name was called). The 


Senator from South Carolina is absent and is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. Ifthe Senator from South 
Carolina were here, he would vote nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish to Fads po 
LIVER] is necessarily absent ay. If he were present, he would 
vote yea on this amendment. He is paired with the senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Money]. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I was absent when my name was called, 
I simply desire to say that hadI been present I should have with- 
held my vote, owing to my pair with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. Were he present, I should vote ** yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 34; as follows: 


that my colleague [Mr. DOL- 


YEAS—42, 
Aldrich, Dryden, Jones, Ark. Pritchard, 
Allison, Fairban. Jones, Nev. Proctor, 
Bard, Foraker, ean, uarles, 
Beveridge, Foster, Wash. Kittredge, ott, 
B m, Frye, Lodge, Spooner, 
Burrows, Ga er, McComas, Teller, 
Burton. Gamble, McCumber, Warren, 
Clark, Wyo. Hale, McMillan, Wellington, 
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NOT VOTING—12. 
Depew. Elkins, McEnery, Rawlins, 
Dillingham, Gibson, McLaurin, S. O. Simon, 
Dolliver, Kearns, Money, Tillman. 


So Mr. SPoonER’s amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to amend the amendment by substituting 
that which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts in the Senate offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is pro; to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That it shall be the 5 75 of the President of the United States, as soon as 
the same can economically and conveniently be done, to cause to be exca- 


for the movements of ships of gh Sp tonnage and now in use,and 
such as may be required for any nges gn such tonnage or draft as may be 
reasonably anticipated, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean by such route 


as may be selected by him, having satisfied himself of the right of the United 
States to construct and 


proms such canal. And he s cause to be con- 
structed or improved such harborsat either entrance tosuch canal as he shall 


all vessels owned b; 
SEC. 4. That he 


fit, and in f apestar to require of the 
e performance of such 


Treasury herwise a 
3 de —— Graia ker À 

into as aforesaid shall be paid for as N ee may from time to time 
be hereafter made, on warrants to be wn by th 

States, not to exceed in the aggregate $150,000,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. SCOTT (when the name of Mr. ELKINS was called). My 
colleague was called home unexpectedly. He authorized me to 
state that if he were here and this ame ent came up he would 
vote t yea.” 

Mr. McLAURIN of South Carolina (when his name was 
called), I again announce my pair with the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Smron]. 

Mr. MONEY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER]. If he were pres- 
ent, I should vote nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 13, nays 62, as follows: 


YEAS—13. 
Clapp. Mitchell, Patz 1 Stewart. 
wie organ, 
Hoar, 7 Nelson, Ys 
` Penrose, ott, 
NAYS—62. 
Aldrich, Cockrell, Hansbrough, Pettus, 

m, is, 5 
Bacon, Cullom, Heitfeld, Pritchard, 
Bard.” Bebe, Sones Mavs les, 

ones, Nev. 
Bate, Dietrich, ean, 8 
Berry, Dryden, Spooner, 
CC 
5 pa Gum 7 
a — Miss. a T, 
Burro oster, cMillan, 5 
DA Foster, Wash. Mallory, Warren 
a Gallinger, e 
Clark, Mont. Gamble, : Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Hale, . 
Clay, Hanna, Patterson, 
NOT VOTING—13. 
Depew. , McLaurin, S. C. Tillman. 
D g Gibson, Money, 
Dolliver, Kearns, Rawlins, 
McEnery, Simon, 


So Mr. Hoar’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. I propose the amendment which I send to 
the desk. I have modified it since it has been printed by striking 
out the word “twenty,” in line 12, on page 1, and inserting 
„thirty,“ and by striking out lines 12, 13, 14, and 15, on page 2. 

Mr. POONER. Is that the amendment which provides for 
raising money for the construction of the canal by the issue of 
bonds? 

` Mr, FAIRBANKS. It is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
offers an amendment which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed toinsert as a new section at the 
end of the bill the following: 

k is hereby authorized to bor- 

SEC. 8. That the of the Treasury — 


t 
row on the credit of the United States from time to 
XXXV —443 


may be required to defray expenditures authorized by this act (such pro- 
zr when received to be used only for the purpose of meeting such ex- 
penditures), the sum of $130,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 
and to prepare and issue therefor coupon or registered bonds of the United 
States in such form as he may prescribe. and in denomi of $20 orsome 
multiple of that sum, redeemable in gold coin at the 1 of the United 
States after ten years from the date of their issue, and payable thirty years 
from such date, and bearing interest payable quarterly in gold coin at the 
rate of 2 per cent per annum; and the bonds herein authorized shall be ex- 
empt from all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from taxation 
in rg tom by or under State, municipal, or local authority: Provided, That 
said bonds may be disposed ot by the Secretary of the Treasury at not less 
than under such tions as he may prescribe, but no commissions 
shall be allowed or paid thereon; and a sum not exceeding one-tenth of 1 
cons Cy the 5 the bonds eee is hereb; i Po 
out of any mone e Treasury not o 5 e ex- 
pense of preparing. advertising, and issuing the same. sas 

Mr. CULBERSON. I move to lay the amendment on the table, 
and on that motion I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. McLAURIN of South Carolina (when his name was called), 
I again announce my pair with the senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Smox]. If he were present, I should vote yea.“ 
. MONEY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER]. If he were pres- 
ent, I should vote yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 36, nays 39; as follows: 


YEAS—36. 
Bacon, Clay, Jones, Ark. Pettus, 
Bailey, 5 McLaurin, Miss. Pritchard, 
Bate, Daniel. = A 
Blac burn, Be Mor nets alaton 
ok, Foster, La. Patterson, Teller, = 
Clark, Mont. Harris, Penrose, Turner, 
Clark, Wyo. Heitfeld, Perkins, Vest. 
3 NAYS—39. 
Aldrich, Foraker, Jones, Ney. Platt, Conn. 
Foster, Wash. Kean, Platt, N. Y. 
Beveridge, e, Kittredge, Proctor, 
: a — a 
Burrows, Gamble, M 
Burton, Hale, McCumber, a 
Clapp, Hanna, McMillan, arren. 
om, Hansbrough, Mi Wellington, 
Deboe, Hawley, 0 ‘Wetmore. 
Fairbanks, Hoar, Nelson, 
NOT VOTING—13. 
Depew. Elkins, McLaurin, S. C Tillman. 
VF 
am, earns, wlins, 
Dolliver, McEnery, i 


Simon, 

So the Senate refused to lay on the table the amendment offered 
by Mr. FAIRBANKS. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BERRY and Mr. CULBERSON demanded the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. ? 

he Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLING (when his name was called). 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr 
he were present I should vote yea.” 

Mr. McLAURIN of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I again announce my pair with the senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Smron]. . - 2 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 88, nays 36; as follows: 


I ired 
af, If 


YEAS—38. 

Aldrich, Foraker, Jones, Nev. Platt, Conn. 
os o Foster, Wash. Eittreage . — 

veridge, ©, r 
B m, ARA er, 1 i Fier 
Burrows, Gamble, McComas, Spooner, 
Burton, Hale, McCumber, arren, 
Clapp, Hanna, McMi We 
Cullom, Hansbrough, Wetmore. 

boe, Hawley, Mi 
Fairbanks, oar, Nelson, 

NAYS—36. 

Bacon, Clay, Jones, Ark. Pettus, 
Bailey, Cockrell, MeLau Miss. Platt, N. Y. 
Bard. Culberson, ry; usy, 

te, Daniel, Martin, immons, 

ITY. den, Mitchell, Ste 
Blackburn, Dubois, Mo; Taliaferro, 
Carmack, Foster, La. Patterson, Teller, 
Clark, Mont. Harris, * 
Clark, Wyo. Heitfeld, Perkins, Vest. 

NOT VOTING—l4. 
Depew. Elkins, McLaurin, S. C. Simon, 
ees Soar 2 
earns, 

Dolliver, sg McEnery, Rawlins, 


So Mr. FAIRBANKS’s amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. MASON. I offer an amendment to the amendment which 
has just been adopted. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

ish: = amendment to the amendment just agreed to. 
ted. 

Mr. MASON. I do not know that I have drawn the amend- 


The Senator from Ilinois of- 
It will be 


ment properly. It is to be inserted in line 4, on the third page. 
It Sony provides that when the bonds are issued all the citizens 
of the United States may have an equal opportunity for subscrib- 
ing. There can be no use in making these $20 bonds unless there 
is some plan whereby it can be made a popular loan so as to give 
all a people a chance to buy the bonds, as we did in the original 
war loan. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, of the amendment just adopted, 
line 6, after the word *‘ prescribe ’’ insert the words: 

Giving toall citzens of the United States an equal opportunity to subscribe 
therefor. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ihave an amendment that I desire to offer. 
It is to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert a sub- 


stitute. 
The Senator from Alabama 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
offers the following amendment. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 


That the President of the United States is hereby authorized to conclude 
eements with the Republics of Costa Rica and Nicar: or either of 
em, for and in behalf of the United States, for the rains Aya and full con- 
trol of such portion of territory now belonging to Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
as may be desirable and necessary on which locate, ct, maintain, 
govern, te, pots: and protect a canal of such depth and capacity as 
will be sufficient for the movements of Azapa oE the Greatest to and 
draft, from a point near Greytown, on the bbean „ via Lake Nicara- 
gua, to Brito, on the Pacific Ocean; and such sum as may be necessary to se- 
cure such necessary rights, privileges, and control is hereby appropriated 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Is not this the bill which the Senate by a 
vote has just stricken out? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
practically obtained unanimous consent to offer this amendment 
when the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] obtained con- 
sent to offer his amendment. The Chair hopes the Senator from 
Rhode Island will not make any point against it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN.. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to cali the roll. 

Mr. McLAURIN of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I again announce my pair with the senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Smiox]. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced 
yeas 41, nays 33; as follows: 


YEAS—41. 
Aldri Fairbanks, Jones, Ney, Proctor, 
Alen, Foraker, ean, — 
Bard. Foster, Wash. Kittredge, 8 
Beveri e, Spooner, 
ree 3 G r, McComas, , Teller, 5 
Burton. Gamble, McCumber, Warren, 
Clark, Wyo. Hale, McMillan, Wellington, 
Cullom, n. Wetmore. 
boe, Hansbrough, Millard, 
Dietrich, 2 Platt. Conn. 
den, Jones, Ark Pritchard, 
NAYS—3. 
Bacon, Cockrell, Mallory, Platt, N. Y. 
Bailey, Culberson, Martin. uay, 
Bate, Daniel, Mitchell, ST 
Berry, Dubois, Morgan, liaferro, 
Blackburn, Foster, La. Nelson, T, 
k, Harris, Patterson, Vest. 
Clapp, Hawley, Penrose, 
Clark. Mont. Heitfeld, Perkins, 
Clay, La Miss. Pettus. 
NOT VOTING—1. 
urnham, Elkins, McLaurin, S. C. Stewart, 
Be wW. Gibson, Money, Tillman. 
ngham, Kearns, Rawlins, 
Dolliver, McEnery, Simon, 


So Mr. MorGan’s amendment was laid on the table. k 

Mr. MORGAN. I offer the following as an additional section 
to the bill. f 

The SECRETARY. Itis proposed to add at the end of the bill a 
new section, as follows: 

=x i mstru 

to St arta a dentat ths convention proposed Dy Bekor Concha: mimis 
83 to the Secretary of State on the 31st of March, 1902, or of the 
letter of William Nelson OECO SESE counselof the New Panama Canal 
Company, which accompanies the letter of Señor Concha and purports to be 
explanatory thereof. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama. 


Mr. MORGAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment reported from the Committee of the Whole as 
amended. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Lask for the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. I 
do not know how he would vote if he were present. If I were 
not paired, I should vote yea.” 

Mr. ALLISON (when Mr. DoLLIvEer’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. DoLLIVER] is necessarily absent and is paired on 
this question with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Moxey] 5 
If my colleague were present, he would vote yea.” 

Mr. MITCHELL (when Mr. Smion’s name was called). Iam 
authorized by my colleague [Mr. Smron] to state that if he were 
here he would vote for the passage of the Spooner amendment if 
adopted, although he was against the amendment originally. 

e roll call was concluded. 
Mr. FOSTER of Washington (after having voted in the affirm- 


ative). Iam paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Mc- 
Laurin] and I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 67, nays 6; as follows: 

YEAS—67. 
Aldrich, Deboe, Jones, Nev. Penrose, 
Alison, Dietrich, Kean, erkins, 
Bacon, Dren Kittredge, Platt, Conn. 
Bailey, Fa Lodo: Platt, N. Y. 
Bard, Foraker. McComas, Pritchard, 
Berry, Foster, La eCumber, Proctor, 
Beveridge, 8 McLaurin, S. C. ‘les, 
Blackburn, Gallinger, McMillan, 8 
Burnham. Gamble, Mallory, ott, 
Burrows, Hale, a Simmons, 
Burton, Hanna, ason, § er, 
Hansbrough, Millard, liaferro, 
Clark, Mont. rris, itchell, Turner, 
Clark, Wyo. ewer Money, Warren, 
3 Heitfeld, organ, We 
Guiberson, Hoar, Nelson, Wetmore. 
m, Jones, Ark. Patterson, 
NAYS—6. 
Late. Daniel, Pettus, Vest. 
Cockrell, Dubo' 
_ NOT VOTING—1. 

Cl: Elkins, McEnery, Stewart, 
Dosar Foster, Wash. McLaurin, Miss, Teller, 
Dillingham, Gibson, Rawlins, Tillman, 
Dolliver. Kearns, Simon, 

So the bill was passed. 


Mr. MORGAN. I move that the Senate request a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
bill which has just been passed. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I know that motion has some- 
times prevailed in the Senate. Occasionally and rarely when an 
amendment has been adopted in the Senate to a House bill we 
have appointed conferees, but that has not been the recent prac- 
tice, I understand, and I should hope that it might not be done 
now at this stage of the proceedings. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. 
Morgan, Mr. Hanna, and Mr. KITTREDGE were appointed. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 200) amending ‘‘An act to in- 
crease the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize 
the purchase of sites for public buildings, to authorize the erec- 
tion and completion of public buildings, and for other purposes,” 
ret June 6, 1902, was read twice by its title. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds in 
the absence of objection. 

Mr. HALE. Let that joint resolution lie on the table for the 
present. I think it is intended to be called up for action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Maine? The Chair hears none; and the 
joint resolution will lie upon the table instead of being referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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Mr. FAIRBANKS. I wish to have the joint resolution taken 


Mr. BAILEY. Has that commission performed its labors and 


from the table in order that it may be considered at this time and reported? 


be put upon its 8 
PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 


| 


r. PROCTOR. The chairman of that committee, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER], is present. I can say, however, 


asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the joint | that the committee has had one formal and several informal 


resolution the title of which has been read 


meetings, and arrived at no agreement. The chairman stated to 


Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, I feel it to be my duty to object | the Senate, in the absence of the Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY], 


to the present consideration of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania objects. 

Mr. QUAY. Iwill withdraw the objection in a moment. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Very well. 


OKLAHOMA, ARIZONA, AND NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. QUAY. I desire to say, Mr. President, that on the 17th 
instant I gave notice that after we disposed of the bill just 
upon I would move to discharge the Committee on Territories 
from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 12543) to enable 
the people of Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Mexico to form con- 
stitutions and State governments and be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States. I now make that 
motion, and ask thatit go over for consideration until Monday 
next by agreement, Itis very probable that I shall not press the 
motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia moves to discharge the Committee on Territories from the 
further consideration of the bill named by him, and asks that 
the motion be received and lie over until Monday next, subject 
to the call of the Senator. 

Mr. QUAY. Of course I can not take it out of the jurisdiction 
of the Senate, but I wish to have the motion come up in its order 
on Monday next, unless it be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDENT ro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BAILEY. I did not hear the last statement of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 7 

Mr. QUAY. Istated that I desired the motion to go over until 
Monday next unless withdrawn. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thought the Senator made some qualification. 
I want to say that if the Senator from Pennsylvania shall with- 


draw that motion the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Barr] will | 


make a similar motion. I simply want the Senate to be advised 
of that fact. x 

Mr. QUAY. I accept service of notice, Mr. President. I now 
withdraw my objection to the joint resolation which the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. FAIRBANKS] desired to have considered. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Mr. FAIRBANKS. I now ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution which came from 
the House of Representatives and is upon the table. It will only 
take a minute, and it is important t it shall be acted upon 
now. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 200) 
amending ‘‘An act to increase the limit of cost of certain public 
buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, 
to authorize the erection and completion of public buildings, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 6, 1902. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. PROCTOR. I move that the Army appropriation bill be 
laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Vermont. 

The motion was agreed to. r 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the bill (H. R. 12804) making . for the sup- 
port of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, when the bill was last before 
the Senate I made a motion to recede from one of the amend- 
ments of the Senate. I wish, if in order, to withdraw that mo- 
tion, and to move, by the unanimous instruction of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and ask for a full and free conference with the House of 
Popron tA ATEA on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont 
moves that the Senate insist upon its amendments, disagreed to 
by the House of Representatives, and ask for a full and free con- 
ference with the House of Representatives thereon. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Vermont if this is not the bill that gave rise to a 
commission of peace between the twò Houses? 

Mr. PROCTOR. Itis, 


| that that committee of conference was still in existence and pro- 
posed at some time to make a report. This motion is aside from 
that entirely. It ignores the action of the House and asks for a 
full and free conference on all the amendments. 

Mr. BAILEY. I myself have no disposition to raise an issue 
with the House, but it does appear to me that, if the Senate 
thought it worth while to dignify this question by the appoint- 
ment of a special committee, it is worse than child’s play now, 
while the matter is under consideration, to go on and dispose of 
the very bill that gave rise to the question. 

Mr. HALE. Is it not worth while now, as the matter has been 
in controversy, as some feeling has been aroused, and as nothing 
has come out of it, to give the House an opportunity to agree to 
a full and free conference? That is all we propose to do. 

Mr. BAILEY. If that is the purpose of the motion, I am 
more than willing to any arrangement that will adjust the dif- 
ference between the two Houses. 

Mr. HALE. Isu that is just the purpose. 

Mr. ALLISON. r. President, I do not wish to interfere with 
the plans of the Military Committee, but, as I understand the 
status of this bill, it is that the House sent here a request fora 
conference with certain instructions. That was considered by 
the Senate an unwise and improper thing to do, and a committee 
to confer with the House was appointed. Now we propose to 
take another step, as I understand, by still further ignoring that 
m from the House and proposing a separate and independ- 
ent conference. I merely express the opinion that it will only 
| complicate the situation in which we are, but I do not wish to 


interfere with the matter. 
| Mr. FORAKER. I hope the motion of the Senator from Ver- 
| mont [Mr. Proctor] will prevail, for it is utterly impossible to 
| make the situation any worse than it is. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the House of Representatives 
sent the Senate a message, and it was proposed to send a request 
to the House which totally ignores its former aaka ie 
course, it seems to me, will make a bad situation worse. We 
ought, sir, to di of that preliminary matter before we pro- 
ceed with the bill itself; and yet, I repeat, for the second or third 
time, that I intend to accept any arrangement that is satisfactory 
to 5 committee and to the gentlemen who are familiar with this 
matter. 

Mr. FORAKER. If the Senator from Texas will allow me, so 
far as the message the House sent us is concerned, that is in the 
hands of the conference committee—a peace commission, as the 
Senator styled it a few moments ago, and, I think, very appro- 
55 at they have done with the subject I do not know, 

ut we have been waiting two or three weeks for a report. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Four weeks. 

Mr. FORAKER. We have had a report of progress, or rather 
a lack of progress, and in the meanwhile time is running on and 
| the date is approaching when we must adjourn, when the close of 
the fiscal year is near at hand, and everybody is solicitous to have 
7750 appropriation bills become legal enactments, if they are to 

such. 

Now, the Senator from Vermont, under the instruction of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, has made a motion that we shall 
ask the House for a full and free conference, in which we shall 
| not issue any instructions to the House about our position or about 

our rules, or about what they shall do, but will simply proceed upon 
the theory that we havea right to make amendments to a bill 
that the House sends to us, and that we have a right, before those 
amendments are disposed of, to at least be heard in the usual 
parliamentary way through our conferees appointed to meet the 
representatives of the House. It seems to me that this is a step 
that ought to be taken, and I hope there will not be any objection 
to the motion made by the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COCKRELL.. Will the Senator 

Mr.SPOONER. Certain] y. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I simply want to state that I was not pres- 
ent this morning at the meeting of the Committee on Military 
Affairs when these instructions were given. I was necessarily 
compelled to be peen in conference in the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, so that I am not responsible in any way for and took 


yield to me for a moment? 


no part in the instructions that were given to the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, Iam inclined to think that, while 
this is not the proper way, possibly it is the best way out of this 
matter at the present time, and so I make no further protest. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Procror] that the Senate in- 
sist upon its amendments disagreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and ask for a full and free conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. 
PROCTOR, Mr. FoRAKER, and Mr. COCKRELL were appointed. 


CONFERENCES AND CONFERENCE REPORTS, 


Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I think it is quite important 
to the Senate and in the general interest, because there has devel- 
oped more or less feeling, that the committee 1 by the 
Senate to confer with a similar committee from the House on the 
message of the House to the Senate nesting a conference 
should be a diplomatic committee—one which would endeavor to 
bring about an adjustment in a frank and friendly way. 

Mr. FORAKER. And a successful result. 

Mr. SPOONER. And the committee which was appointed, of 
which I happen to be the chairman, has made very honest effort 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] is on that committee— 
to adjust the matter. We have made no report, and I do not 
think at this time we ought to make any report; but I think it 
is important that some adjustment of this matter should be made 
between the two Houses. 

Mr. President, I ask to be excused from further service as the 
chairman of the committee of conference on this message. I 
hope some one will be substituted who will have less diplomacy 
Soa lane desire to bring about without friction an adjustment 
between the two Houses. I do not know of any man in the world 
whom I would regard as better fitted to accomplish that result 
than the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Foraker]. [Laughter.] 

It is true, just as the Senator from Ohio has stated, that we 
have had a number of conferences, and we have been able only 
to report progress, and to suggest that, if time were given us, 
we would endeavor to bring about an adjustment. It is a thank- 
less task, and I am sick of it myself; so I ask to be excused—and 
I do not know but the Senator from Colorado will agree with 
me—from further service upon that committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin 
asks to be excused from er service on the committee of con- 
ference. Is there objection? 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FORAKER. I rose to object, Mr. President. Iam very 
much obliged to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] for 
the compliment he saw fit to pay me when he spoke of my diplo- 
matic qualities. I appreciate that certainly; and I appreciate the 
further compliment that is involved in the suggestion that I could 
succeed where he has failed. 

But, Mr. President, when I said a while ago that the situation 
could not by any possibility be any worse than it is I had refer- 
ence to the fact that the most polite, courteous, and diplomatic 
member of this body, representing us on the conference, had ut- 
terly failed to do anything more to report progress. 

Mr. SPOONER. If there is any man in the world who I think 
can make the situation worse than it is,it is the Senator from 
Ohio. [Laughter.] : 

Mr. FORAKER. That may be true. I do not know; I would 
not deny it; but I know it would not require me as much time as 
the Senator from Wisconsin has taken to report and ask to be 
excused from further service. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
has given a good deal of time to this subject. 

Mr. FORAKER. I know he has. 

Mr. SPOONER. It is very important that the two Houses 
should be in accord. It is not a mere matter of etiquette; it is 
not a mere matter of prerogative; but it is a matter, in the last 
analysis, which is of vital public interest, and the committee ap- 

inted by the Senate—unhappily appointed by the Senate—has 

elt it was important, because of the feeling that has developed, 
to move along with a reasonable degree of lack of speed anda 
reasonable degree of moderate temperature toward an adjust- 
ment which would bring the two Houses in accord. K 8 

I assume that the Senator from Colorado agrees with me in 
this. Not one member of this Senate could be found to vote in 
favor of sending to the House a message like that which the 
House sent to us. I have thought, and I still believe, that this 
matter can be adjusted; but, Mr. President, I prefer way much 
that some other Senator—and I know of no one whom I would 


prefer to the Senator from Ohio—should undertake it; and I 
therefore persist in my request that I be excused from further 
service on that committee. 

Mr, FORAKER. Mr. President, in objecting to the request of 


the Senator from Wisconsin, to be excused from further service 
on this committee, I had only this in mind: So long as this com- 
mittee continues I do not know any one who is a member of this 
body so well qualified as the Senator from Wisconsin to properly 
represent us, and I know that he has been laboring and doing all 
in his power to accomplish the result he was appointed to accom- 
plish. It is a matter of srg ee and a matter of regret to every 
member of this body that he has not been able to come back 
here and report an agreement of some kind that would be satis- 
factory to both Houses. 

It did not occur, I am sure, to anybody here when this trouble 
commenced that there would be any difficulty beyond calling 
the attention of the House to the fact that the Senate, whether 
it was so or not, regarded that communication as disrespectful 
to the Senate. I am sure if the Senate had sent a message to the 
House which the House saw fit to regard as disrespectful, that 
the Senate would recall it, or the Senate would take appro riate 
action to show that no offense was intended. I thought the Booo 
would do that. We all spoke at that time in that spirit, and the 
committee was appoin in that spirit. We had no idea that 
through two or three long weeks our representatives would have 
to labor, and labor in vain, to accomplish a result which ought 
to have been conceded immediately, for certainly every man 
who is qualified to represent a constituency in the Congress of 
the United States knows that there can be no successful legisla- 
tion that is not predicated upon polite intercourse between the 
two Houses and respectful consideration on the part of one House 
for the rights of the other. 

Now, we have taken exception to the action of the House, and 
we spurs’ a committee to represent us and solve the problem 
that arisen. We did that in the hope that an amicable ajust- 
ment might be reached, one that would not involve any humilia- 
tion to anybody; but that committee, not being able to report a 
successful resit. and it becoming necessary, if there was to be a 
conference on the bill, that it should be proceeded with, the Sena- 
tor from Vermont made a motion in that behalf. This morning he 
asked the opinion of the Committee on Military Affairs in regard 
to it, and by a unanimous vote that committee instructed him to 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. FORAKER. Ido. 

Mr. PETTUS. I want to correct the last statement made by 
the Senator from Ohio. I did not vote for the proposition to 
which he has referred. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, the vote wasa viva voce vote, 
and I thought every member of the committee voted for it. Of 
course I recall my statement that it was unanimous in view of 
what the Senator from Alabama now says, but this is the first 
intimation I have had that the Senator from Alabama did not 
vote with the rest of us to so instruct the Senator from Vermont. 

But with that explanation, I proceed to say that the Senator 
from Vermont was instructed by the committee, by what I sup- 
posed was a unanimous vote, as the most likely way to bring 
about an amicable result, simpy to make a motion that we insist 
apon our amendments and or a full and a free conference, a 
conference to which the representatives of the House would be 
invited, without any restrictions upon us in the consideration of 
any of the questions about which we had disagreed. 

Now, itseems to me that this motion ought to prevail. It seems 
to me the House ought to be glad to appoint conferees to meet 
with us, and it seems to me that that is the simplest and best way 
out of the difficulty, if we havea difficulty. It does not interfere 
with the work of the committee of which the Senator from Wis- 
consin is chairman. They have charge of the message, and I 
hope they will keep it in hock where they have had it for the last 
two or three weeks. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, we declined to accede to the re- 
quest of the House. We took another course, and appointed a 
committee. Now, if we chose to have a conference with the 
House we will have it on their terms, of course, and it seems to 
me we ought to get rid of this committee instanter. Therefore 
I have risen to suggest, so far as I am concerned, that I desire to 
withdraw from the committee. I think we all ought to with- 
draw. Then the Senate can take such action as it sees fit. Ido 
not think it is in order for us to have this committee out and then 
take the proceedings proposed rey: 

Mr. B Y. Mr. President, I felt when I made the sugges- 
tion that it was not proper, while the committee had under con- 
sideration this question between the two Houses, for the Senate to 
take the very matter over which the controversy arose out of dis- 
pute and proceed with it in another way. Still, as long as it did 
not a objectionable to the committee, I did not do any more 
than utter a mild protest. 
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But I agree with the Senator from Wisconsin that the time 
may come when this matter may be of real importance. Indeed, 
a time might come when a division of political parties in this 
Chamber and in the other branch of Congress might imperil nec- 
essary legislation if we proceed along this line. 

Of course we understand that each House controls its own con- 
ferees, and I will not go so far as to suggest that much of this dif- 
ficulty originates in a practice of respecting seniority of commit- 
tee service in the appointment of conferees, instead of appointing 
a conference committee composed at least in the majority of those 
who support the action of the House for which they are appointed. 
But while each House has the right to control its own conferees 
and can instruct them, and under given circumstances ought to 
instruct them, yet the practice of either House saying to the other 
before a full conference has been had that it insists upon its de- 
cision is equivalent to saying, ‘‘ You will agree to my terms or a 
conference is fruitless.” 

That such proceedings must interrupt the friendly intercourse 
between the two Houses is obvious to the dullest man, because, 
as is well suggested by the Senator from Wisconsin, that defeats 
the very purpose of a conference, which is to bring the two Houses 
to an agreement, and if one House say, We will not agree at all 
unless you agree to our action,“ the other House, as a matter of 
self-respect, will decline a conference upon such terms. 

I therefore helieve it is of the utmost importance that this 
committee reach some ground acceptable to both Houses be- 
fore we take this matter out of their hands and proceed with it 
in a manner, which, if I were a member of the House, would be 
more offensive to me than the House message was to me as a 
Senator, because we ignore a message from them, while they sim- 
ply advised us in advance that there could be no agreement ex- 
cept upon their terms. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). 
the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. FORAKER. It occurs to me that the Senator from Texas 
was not in the Chamber when this matter was up a few days 


ago. 
Mr. BAILEY. It is certain I was not. 

Mr. FORAKER. We had quite a little debate about it, and at 
that time I took the position the Senator from Texas does—that 
is, I made inquiry as to whether or not the committee of confer- 
ence appointed on the message had yet made a report, and I was 
solicitous for fear we might be impinging on their jurisdiction. 
But I was assured that the bill was one thing and the message 
another, and that we could proceed with the conference on the 
bill without interfering with the rights of the conference com- 
mittee on the message. That was the first assurance. 

When I found that it was perfectly satisfactory to all who 
were on the committees that we should proceed in that way, I 
addressed myself to finding out whether or not anything had been 
accomplished. When I became satisfied nothing had been and 
that in all probability nothing could be accomplished, and that 
the diplomatic gentlemen who represented us were perhaps hold- 
ing back the report only for fear it might make a bad matter 
worse, I then began to feel that we ought to act on the bill with- 
out regard to the message. 

At that time no one who took a different view of the matter 
from what I did seemed to think we were ignoring the message. 
It was in the hands of the committee, just as it is now. We 
have adyised the House as to the message, and they have responded 
to it. : 

Mr. BAILEY. The trouble is that the only response we have 
made to the message was the notice that we had appointed a com- 
1 to join a similar committee from the House in considering 
that. 

Mr. FORAKER. And the House appointed a committee. 

Mr. BAILEY. And they appointed a committee. Now, with 
that message under consideration by the two committees, we pro- 
pose to take action in respect to the very ongin of the dispute 
without a word as to what has become of the difference over which 
we are conferring by a separate committee. 

Mr. FORAKER. That is just what we were assured the other 
day we could do with 8 and without interference. 

At this point Mr. BAILEY yielded to a number of Senators to 
present routine morning business.] 


CONSOLIDATED INDEX OF UNITED STATES STATUTES. 


Mr. HOAR. I ask leave to submit a resolution for which I re- 
quest present consideration. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on the Judiciary cause to be pre- 


red a consolidated index to the United States Statutes at Large from 
March 4, 1789, to March 3, 1903, 


Does 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be read again. 

Mr. BAILEY. . I do not object, but I did not yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

“ Mr. HOAR. I did not know the Senator from Texas had the 
oor. 

Mr, BAILEY. Yes. I only make that statement for the pur- 
pose of excusing myself to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEW- 
ART], to whom I promised to yield. 

r. HOAR. I Deg pardon of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Iask the Senator from Texas to yield to me 
for a moment. 

Mr. BAILEY. This matter can be disposed of, and I will 
keep my agreement to yield to the Senator from Nevada, and then 
I will yield to the Senator from Vermont. i 

I want to seize this opportunity to say that I have never known 
a body as enlightened as this is to e such an absurd rule 
as that one which requires us to stand up here and interrupt each 
other for the sake of introducing bills and petitions. In the other 
House a gentleman desiring to miotu a bill can take it and 
deliver it to the Clerk, and itis introduced. The country does 
not heed us when we stand up in the open Senate to introduce 
our bills. But this performance goes on from day to day, and 
some time, just to illustrate the absurdity of the rule, I intend to 
stand here for thirty days and object to any bill being introduced 
except in the usual morning hour, and I will have that rule 


changed before the thirty days are half gone. 
Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator from Texas permit me? 
Mr. PROCTOR. Will the Senator from Texas allow me? 


Mr. BAILEY. I am under promise to yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. PROCTOR. I will be only a moment. 

Mr. HOAR. Irise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts will state his point of order. 

Mr. HOAR. Ibad read from the desk a few moments ago a 
resolution for which I asked immediate consideration. It will 
take but a moment. It has been read once. ’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. The resolution has been read, and I ask that it be 
read again for the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a 
resolution, which will again be read. 


The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on the Judiciary cause to be pre- 
peg a consolidated index tothe United States Statutes at from March 

1789, to March 3, 1904. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Let it go over. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from New Hampshire withdraw 
his objection in order that I may say a word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas has the 


floor. 

Mr. BAILEY. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

1 The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas has the 
oor. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from New Hampshire, I understand, 
withdraws his objection to the consideration of the resolution, in 
order that I may make a statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will wy ns submit the 
request. Is there objection to the present consideration of the 
resolution? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Massachusetts desires 
to make a statement concerning the resolution. I do not know 
whether I shall object after hearing his statement. 

Mr. STEWART. I object. 

Mr. HOAR. It will take but ten seconds, and I am going away 
to-morrow. 

Mr. STEWART. Very well; I withdraw the objection. 

_ Mr. HOAR. This work is imperatively needed. There is no 
index, none haying been made for many years, by which the 
J 8 or anybody else can find the old statutes 
and the history of our legislation. The resolution is approved by 
the Judiciary Committee. The work will be done by the clerk, 
whois a very competent person, and the question whether he shall 
receive any compensation, and if so, what, will depend on what 
the Senate thinks as to the necessity of the work Tit is com- 
poea There is no provision for any payment. The work will 


done under the direction of the committee in the vacation, and 
then the Senate, if it thinks any compensation necessary, can refer 
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the matter to the Committee on Contingent Expenses or any other 
committee, as it sees fit. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 

CONFERENCES AND CONFERENCE REPORTS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Barkey] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Irise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Texas has been making 
two speeches—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Three. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He has been speaking upon two subjects, 
neither of which is before the Senate. There is no business be- 
fore the Senate at all. The Senator from Texas is proceeding by 
unanimous consent, and he is simply 

Mr. BAILEY. The first time I ever tried to address the 
Senate the Senator from Rhode Island took me from the floor 
on just such a point of order as that. He will not doit this 


time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to have the Chair state what is 
the question before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the request of the Senator from Wisconsin—— 

Mr. BAILEY. To be excused from further service on the 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And of the Senator from Colo- 
rado to be excused from further service on the committee of 
conference on the message of the House of Representatives in 

t to the Army bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is that a debatable question? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is it what? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is it a debatable 

Mr. SPOONER, It is a 

Mr. PROCTOR. I have 
about ten words. 

Mr. STEWART. Say them. 

Mr. PROCTOR. I should like to know if I can have the privi- 


lege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas has 
Does he yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, in the absence of the Senator 
from Texas last week I called up the bill and made a motion to 
recede from the amendment to which the House objected and to 
ask a conference on the remaining amendments, which I think 
would have been agreed to without any instruction. That motion 
did not seem to meet with favor, and it was suggested that I held 
out the olive branch to the other body too strongly. Those who 
favored holding out the butt end of the olive branch seemed to be 
in the majority. : f 

This morning, in the Committee on Mili Affairs, the matter 
was brought up, and I was instructed to e the motion I did 
by what I took to be a unanimous yote—at least no one dissented. 
I did not myself vote because I did not quite believe in the meas- 
ure. But I obeyed the direction. 


uestion? 
gestion of privilege. 
Sees trying for half an hour to say 


I agree substantially on general grounds with the views of | 


the Senator from Texas and the Senator from Wisconsin and the 
Senator from Colorado, as I understand them. I trust that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin will not be excused from further serving 
on the conference committee, or if he is to be excused, that the 
whole committee be discharged from the further consideration of 
the question. One or the other course—not to excuse him or to 
discharge the whole committee—is certainly the right way. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. Only a moment. It is not exactly wise, I 
think, to treat with levity this apparent issue—I will speak of it 
as an apparent issue—between the two Houses. I think there 
ought to be none: but there seems to be one, and around it has de- 
veloped more or less of feeling. The conference committee, stand- 
ing all of the time by the prerogatives of the Senate and, I think, 
the dignity of the Senate, has endeavored to bring about an ad- 
justment which would secure harmony and cooperation between 
the two Houses. If the Committee on Military Affairs thinks it 
wise—and that is a matter entirely for the Committee on Military 
Affairs to decide—to proceed by vote with the question of confer- 


| 
| 


ence on the military bill, it is quite right; it is entirely within 
their prerogative, and it may be the wise thing to do. But if 
that is to be done, and I have no objection in the world to its be- 
ing done, the committee of conference on the message will deal 
with a pure abstraction, a mere matter of abstract etiquette, of 
politeness. : 

Mr. President, we could have reached a conclusion in twen 
minutes, and it would have been the easiest thing in the world, 
which would have involved the two Houses, under the circum- 
stances, in an issue which would have lasted, I think, for some 
time, and which would have been creditable to neither from the 
standpoint of the popular interest nor its interest in these bodies. 
We made progress. I was as frank as I could be the other day 
when I stated that we were not ready to report. I do not know 
that we would be ready in a week from now. We intended to 

roceed, and we have proceeded; but I think the time has come, 
in view of the action of the Committee on Mili Affairs, for 
this committee no longer to proceed, Therefore. Mr. President, 
withdrawing my request to be excused from service as a member 
of the committee 

Mr. FORAKER. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. SPOONER. Pardon me. And also, if I have leave of the 
Senator from Colorado, withdrawing his request to be excused 
from further service upon that committee, I move, in order to 
make the pathway clear for the Committee on Military Affairs, 
that the committee of conference appointed some days ago by 
the Senate to confer with a similar committee from the House be 
discharged from further duty in that relation. 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask the Senator from Wisconsin to withhold 
that motion for a moment until I can keep my agreement to yield 
to the 5 from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], and then I am 
through. 

Mr. SPOONER. For that purpose I withhold the motion, 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 


LOUISIANA AND TEXAS RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


Mr. STEWART. I desire to call up a bill to remove the statute 
of limitation. I wish to state in a minute what the bill is. 
The railroad company named in the bill was treated by the Post- 
Office Department as a land-grant road. 

5 What is the name of the company named in 
the bill? 

Mr. STEWART. It is Morgan’s Louisiana and Texas Railroad 
and Steamship Company, a company in Texas. The railroad 
company named in the bill was treated by the Department as a 
Jand grant road, and 20 per cent of the pay for the service re- 
tained. It had no subsidy. There had been some legislation in 
sis to it, but it did not get any grant. 

he company brought suit against the Government for the 
money which was kept back and recovered it. The court held 
that it was not a land-grant road. Since that time it has been 
paid in full the same as all other roads, but while that suit was 
nding and before it was decided a portion of the compensation 
88 outlawed. The effect of this bill is to remove the statute 
of limitations so that the accounting officers may pay what was 
omitted. The bill is recommended by the Department, and it 
cornas from the Committee on Claims after having passed the 
ouse. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. HOAR. Itis to be paid on the principle of the decision of 
the court? 

Mr. STEWART. On the same principle they are now paying 
that company. It was not paid, because while the litigation was 
pending a portion of it became outlawed. It is House bill 4636. 

Mr. SPOONER. Let it be read. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill which 
will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill (H. R. 4636) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to adjust the accounts of Morgan's Louisi- 
ana and Texas Railroad and Steamship Company for transport- 
ing the United States mails. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let the report be read first. I reserve the 
right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the report, submitted by Mr. STEWART on 
the 22d ultimo, as follows: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4636) te 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to rey, ee the accounts of Morgan's 
Louisiana and Texas Railroad and Steamship ga aanp dessa transporting the 
United States mails, having considered the same, beg to report as follows: 

This claim has been twice before your committee in the shape of amend- 


ments toappropriation bills, and twice favorably reported. Your committes 


again concur in the views contained in the above-mentioned reports, adopt 
them as a part hereof, and recommend the passage of the bill. 
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The reports are as follows: 

[Senate Report No. 995, Fifty-seventh Congress, first session.] 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the amendment to the 
sundry civil ap wis steal bill authorizing the 8 the Treasury to 
state an acouar’ th Morgan's Louisiana and Texas Rai. d and Steamship 
Company for transporting the United States mails over postal routes Nos. 
8301 and 49003, ha considered the same, report as follows: 

This amendment is fully explained by reports from both the Senate and 
House Committees on Claims, which are hereto attached for the information 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 


[Senate Report No. 688, Fifty-seventh Congress, first session.] 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the amendment of Mr. 
KXAN proposed to be offered to the sundry civil appropriation bill, have had 
the same under consideration and report as follows: 

The claimant, the Morgan's Louisiana and Texas Railway and Steamship 
Company, own and operate a railroad between New Orleans, La., and Mor- 
gan City, La., a distance of 80.37 miles, and have, ever since July 1, 1878, been 
carrying the United States mails over its road under the orders and direc- 
tions of the Postmaster-General. It has received for the t rtation of 
such mails only 80 per cent of the statutory i 4 20 per cent having been 
withheld on the alleged ground that the road was a land-grant road, and it 
was so treated in its payment by the United States. 

The facts are 5 1 by > ces sot pod 8 vag (11 Stat., 18), prre 4 — 
were pro grun e ‘or the purpose of a in the 
„ rovided that the road was built within ten 

ears. e road was not built within the time, and Con by the act of 
3 uly 14, 1870 (16 Stat., 277), forfeited the grant, and no lands were ever re 
ceived by the company. 

The company brought suit in the Court of Claims for the difference, and 
upon a full hearing the court held that the company was not a land-grant 
road and was entitled to the statutory rates for transportation of the mail, 
and rendered Jorn in favor of the company for the period within six 
years prior to bringing the suit, but was without jurisdiction to render judg- 
ment for any iod prior thereto. 

amendment authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to audit the 
account for the period of time that the erent was paid land-grant rates 
that the court decided it was entitled to the full statutory rates, and which 
was barred from its jurisdiction. 

The amendment is in the form recommended by the Second Assistant 

neral under date of 9 1899. 

The committee therefore report back the amendment and recommend 
that it be referred to the Committee on Appropriations, to be incorporated 
in the sundry civil appropriation bill. 


House Report No. 796, Fifty-seventh Congress, first session.] 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4636) to 
authorize the 3 the Treasury to adjust the accounts of Morgan's 
Louisiana and Texas Railroad and Steamship Company for transporting the 
United States mails, have had said bill under consideration and beg leave to 
submit the following report: 

By an act of Congress approved June 3, 1856, a grant of land was made to 
the State of Louisiana for the g of aiding in the construction of a rail- 
road from New Orleans, La., by lousas, to the State line of Texas; and 
afterwards, in pursuance of said act, the State of Louisiana, by an act of 
March 16, 1857, granted said lands to the New Orleans, Opelousas and Great 
Western Railroad Company. This act contained provisions for the forfeit- 
ing of said land in case the was not comple within ten years. 

he railroad contemplated by said act not having been completed within 
the ten years, Congress, by an act of July 14, 1870, declared all lands granted 
by said act for the construction of this road forfelted to the United States; 
and afterwards the State of Louisiana, for the purpose of ng into 
effect the act of forfeiture, released to the Uni States on behalf of said 
State, by quitclaim deed, all the lands granted to said company. 

After the expiration of the ten Fag the road was built on the lines pro- 
vided in said grant, but owing to the failure of the company to build within 
the ten gone y an act of Co of July 14, 1870, the reverted to the 
United States Government and never inured to the benefit of said railroad 
company or its successors or — 

Under a United States marshal's sale on May 25, 1869, Morgan’s Louisiana 
and Texas Railroad and Steamship 5 acquired all the rights to said 
land and to the road constructed or to constructed — said nt 
formerly claimed by the New Orleans, Opelousas and Great 3 
road Company: 

Thee nt, Morgan's Louisiana and Texas Railroad and Steamship Com- 
pany, operated said road between New Orleans, La., and Morgan City, La. 
a distance of 80.37 miles, and have, since July 1, 1878, been ing the United 
States mails over its road, under regulations made with the ost master- 
General. During this time it received for t ae such mails only 80 
per cent of the statutory price, that being the os an paid to land-grant com- 
gry beet 20 per cent having been withheld becanse it was alleged that it 
1 5 nd-grant road, and it was so treated in its payment by the United 


Said company, claiming that it was entitled to full nonland- grant rates for 
carrying the on the 5th day of June, 1888, commenced an action in the 
Court of Claims against the United States for the purpose of recovering the 
20 per cent which it claimed it was entitled to receive for carrying the mails 
over the lines of this road for the fiscal years ending June 3), 1 1883, and 


1884. 

No action was taken on this petition until during the year 1898. On the 
21st day of February, 1898, the claimant filed a oP lemental petition alleging 
that it was entitled to the 20 per cent withhel 7 the Government, or, in 
other words, that it was entitled to compensation for carrying the mails at 
nonland-grant rates from July 1, 1876, to December 31, 1897. 

On the ay er petition, filed June 5, 1888, and the supplemental petition 
of February 21, the court, after hearing and trial, e a return in that 
case of a finding of law and fact, a copy of which is appended to this report 
and made a part of it. 

By that decision it was determined by the court that the road was a 
nonſand- grant road and that the claimant was entitled to recover for carry- 
ing the mails at full contract prices allowed to nonland-grant roads, and that 
it was therefore entitled to recover the 20 per cent of compensation that had 
beon re ed by the Post-Office Department; but the original petition in 
that case only having claimed compensation for the years 1 1883, and 1884, 

ve judgment for the claimant for the sum of $6,348.04, the amount still due 

e company for those years, and the supplemental petition having been 
filed more ten years after the original petition, e court further held 
that it only had jurisdiction on the supplemental petition to determine the 
amount due the claimants for the six years imm tely preceding the filing 
of the said supplemental petition, and on that basis gave judgment for the 


nsation due for the six 
„leaving undetermined 
he additional compensation due the claimants for all that period from Jul 


plaintiff for the sum of $22,396.79 as additional com 
. from February 21, 1892, up to December 31, 1 


1, 1878, up to Feb: 21, 1892, except for the years 1882, 1883, and 1884, whi 
were ‘dicated under the litigation on the original petition filed in said 
case, on the ground that the same were barred by the statute of limitations, 
purpose of this bill, therefore, is to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to state an account with the said company for these several years 
for transporting the mails over its line of road, for which it has only been 
id at pee grant rates, and to pay to the com whatever amount may 
found to due, wi 


m 
out interest, The Post- Office Department has rec- 
the decision of the Court of Claims, above referred to, that this is a 
0 road, and it would seem that no other conclusion upon the 
facts could be arrived at. 


The Post-Office Department, in recognition of the decision of the court, 
has adjusted the compensation with the railroad 5 tor the carrying 
of the mails over its line since the Ist day of January, 1598. 

On the foregoing facts, which are conclusively established, your committee 
are of the opinion that the bar of the statute of limitations ought to be re- 
moved and the Secretary of the Treasury authorized to state an account with 
the company and ascertain what is actually due by reason of the Govern- 
ment having retained 20 per cent for the period named, and pay the amount 
actually found due. 

Your committee therefore report the bill back to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that it do pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? : ; 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. f 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 


to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CONFERENCES AND CONFERENCE REPORTS. 


Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BAILEY] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SPOONER. I move that the committee appointed by the 
Senate some days ago on the message from the House on the 
Army appropriation bill be discharged. It is late to-day, and I 
am quite willing that the motion shall go over until some time 
to-morrow. 

Mr. HOAR. I think the Senator had better not make the mo- 
tion now, and have it go into the RECORD. There may be some 
change of view about it. 

Mr. MITCHELL. It is in the Recorp now. 

Mr. TELLER. We have already put it in the Recorp. The 
fact is that the motion of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proc- 
TOR] was agreed to, and it will go into the RECORD as having 
been agreed to. I insist that this committee ought to be dis- 


charged. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, I wish to say just one word be- 
fore the course su: ted is taken. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let me make a suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

r. SPOONER. Of course. 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senator madea remark a few moments 
ago to the effect that he was of the opinion that the committee 
ought to be discharged in view of the action taken by the Com- 
mittee on Mili Affairs. Iwanttosay on behalf of the Commit- 
on Military Affairs that Iam sure no member of the committee 
had a thought, when that action was taken, of enerig Bosse this 
committee. They had no such thought, because when this matter 
came before the Senate a few days ago that very point was raised. 
It was insisted by the Senator from Vermont and I think also 
by the Senator from Wisconsin and others that the bill and the 
m were two separate and independent matters for consider- 
arion ond that proceeding with the one did not interfere with 
the other. 3 

The proposition of the Senator from Vermont then was exactly 
what his proposition is to-day, except only that to-day it is modi- 
fied. To-day he insists upon all these amendments being consid- 
ered, instead of receding from one of them. Certainly there.was 
as much interference with the prerogative or the jurisdiction of 
the committee on the message to proceed in the way proposed a 
few days ago as there is to p in the way now proposed. So 
it never occurred to anybody that the action of the Committee 
on Military Affairs would be taken as ground for such a motion 
as that which the Senator has made. 

I was hoping the Senator from Wisconsin would continue where 
I think he can render a very important service, because I am sure 
he can render it if any member of this body can render it. I 
think that would be a better course. 

I have had no disposition, responding again to a thought ex- 
pressed by the Senator a moment ago, to treat this subject with 

evity. I think itisa serious matter. Ihave been di ,I was 
afraid, to treat it too seriously from the beginning. I have been 
in earnest about it. I am in earnest about it now, and I expect 


to remain in earnest about it to the end. 
I have no light remarks to make on the subject. I think we 
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ought to act like men. We ought to act like self-respecting men, 


but men who also those with whom we must concurrently 
transact the public business. I believe if we do so act we can 
work out a solution of this question that will be acceptable to 
both Houses. Certainly no one here wants to humiliate anybody 
there, and for one I am determined, so far as I can prevent it, 
that nobody there shall humiliate anyone here. Sara for 
myself, there will be a full and free conference or there will be 


none. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin and 
the Senator from Colorado that they withdraw the action they 
now suggest for a while until we find what the House will do 
with the request made to-day for a full and free conference. If 
the House either ignore their original message or withdraw it 
and accept the invitation of the Senate for a and free confer- 
ence, then the question is practically disposed of and there will 
probably be no controversy between the two Houses. On the 
other hand, if they should refuse to accept our request for a full 
and free conference, and stand upon their original message or 
upon some modification of it, then certainly there is reason for 
the existence of the committee of which the Senator from Wis- 
consin is chairman. I certainly hope he will not press at this 
time the motion which he has suggested. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SPOONER. Always. : 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, this matter seems to me to be a 
very grave one. I do not want, of course, to have any difficul- 
ties arise between fhe two Houses, but the House of Representa- 
tives sent us a message which, if like messages became a prac- 
tice, enables the House of Representatives to be free in all future 
conferences and the Senate to be restricted and bound. When 
that message came in there was no Senator who spoke who did 
not re that as a very serious proceeding. But the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. HALE], reenforced by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON], two Senators of great ee and authority, 
who are charged by the Senate with a c of legislation about 
which conferences are most frequently necessary, said we should 
let it pass; that it was a mere inadvertence and we would not 
hear of such a thing again; and we let it pass. Then came the 
message in regard to the Army appropriation bill, in which the 
House implied, We want you to give your conferees a free hand 
to yield, but we, in regard to one subject, will never yield.” 

It seemed to me that the proper thing to do was sory to send 
a message to the House asking for a free conference and let the 
House determine whether they would grant a free conference. 
But the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proctor], having charge of 
this important Army appropriation bill, was very anxious that 
we should make a separate matter of that and have acommittee, 
which was raised, to allow him to go on with his Army bill, if he 
could, under the existing mesengo of the House. I withdrew 
very reluctantly the motion which I had made, because I did not 
like to interfere with the Senator in his actionin regard to so im- 
portant a responsibility. 

Now, what is the result? It is now proposed to go on, as I un- 
derstand, it, with the Army appropriation bill, and to discharge 
the committee headed by the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, which is supposed to have some special duties about the 
general procedure, in which the whole thing is practically going 
to disappear, and we are going to give our assent. 

It is well enough to speak with great frankness. The Senators 
who have charge of these great appropriation bills have a certain 
temptation in this matter not to stand upon the ceremonies 
which preserve the dignity of the Senate. ey are thinking of 
what they have got to do, and they want to accomplish that and 
get through and get away. We all know how it is in a confer- 
ence. The Senate will have the most earnest and zealous debate, 
and by a strong majority it will declare that it is the opinion of 
the Senate that some amendment to a House bill ought to be 
adopted. It represents the earnest desire of the Senate, just as 
this thing seems to have been done, if I can judge of what has 
been said by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Foraker]. But we 
find the day before a final adjournment there comes in a report 
with 60, 70, or 100 disagreements disposed of in conference, and 
nobody seems to have cared much about the earnest opinion of 
the Senate. 

I think if we should once in a while have somebody who is a 
little less amiable and a little less yielding in such matters, per- 
haps the Senate would have a little more authority in legislation 
than it has now. We do not want to stand anywhere except on 
an equality with the House. But when the Constitution of the 
United States gave them the great authority to say whether there 
should be an appropriation bill at all, it said that we might pro- 
pose amendments, and added, in order that we should not be re- 
stricted, as they are in the English Parliament, to amendments 


merely germane or connected with the particular proposition, that 
we should propose amendments as in other bills, meaning that 
we should have as absolutely unrestricted authority as could pos- 
sibly exist. 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts 8 to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HOAR. Now, J insist that we stand by our guns. I yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. PETTUS. I merely want to call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that he is confounding an appropriation bill with a 
revenue bill. 

Mr. HOAR. I am not confounding an appropriation bill with 
a revenue bill. The Constitution of the United States said rey- 
enue bills, it is true, but the House very early declared that, in 
penenie and substance, included all general appropriation bills, 

anse under legislative practices, both in this country and else- 
where, a bill which made large general appropriations required 
provision for expenditure. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. HOAR. Let me finish the sentence. Because an appro- 
priation bill required provision for the expenditure, and therefore 
that the two subjects were inseparably pending, the House in- 
sisted on its position. The Senate denied it, but Mr. Webster, 
who was the champion of the Senate’s side and utterly denied the 
correctness of the position of the House, said that whatever might 
be the right and wrong of the question it was a matter of which 
the House must, from the necessity of the case, be the judge, for 
the very obvious reason that if we introduce a general appropria- 
tion bill and they say they will not consider it because it could 
not constitutionally originate here, we can not help ourselves. 
We can not retaliate by saying we will not consider an appro- 
priation bill originating there, because we do not deny their 
power to originate appropriation bills. Therefore the Senate 

ielded, and it has been the uniform practice ever since. There 
as not been a general appropriation bill, I suppose, introduced 
in the Senate for thirty years. There has not been one introduced 
in the Senate for fifty years except when some Senator thought 
he would renew this old controversy, and it never has been 


pressed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The question which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has suggested has been up between the two Houses a 
great many times in the history of this country, and the Senate 
has never conceded for a moment that it could not originate ap- 
propriation bills of any kind or of any size. 

r. HOAR. But it never originated them. 
leon ALDRICH. It has originated hundreds and thousands of 
em. 

Mr. HOAR. Not pore appropriation bills. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There never was a general appropriation bill 
until a comparatively recent period. 

Mr. HOAR. Oh, there was. The matter came up when I was 
in the House thirty years ago. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I remember that. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. Webster distinctly declared that the House 
necessarily must settle that question. The Senate never has held 
to itspower to originate such appropriation bills as those in regard 
to which the House denied the power. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the Senate has reasserted its power a 
great many times since Mr. Webster's report. 

Mr. HOAR. Iknow, but they never stuck. They never pre- 
vailed in the assertion. Mr. Webster said we had the constitu- 
tional power. Mr. President, here are 13 or 14 great appropria- 
tion bills. The number in the way they are counted now I do 
not know, but there were 13 until recently. It would be im- 
mensely agreeable and convenient in legislation to have the House 
take a half dozen of them and the Senate a half dozen of them at 
the beginning of the short session and go on and get them ready, 
But we do not do it. 

The House originates them, every one, and we wait until they 
send them over here. We do our work with great speed. We 
have a great advantage. The House I think has hurt its own 
authority by insisting on that course, because the anproprisunn 
bills come over here and they are discussed at great len; and 
amended. Then they get into conference just at the end of the 
session and the House do not have much means of knowing what 
is in the appropriation bill by way of amendment except the 
members of the House who are on the conference committee. 
The effect of it is that the real authority on almost everything in 
legislation is the Senate and three or four members of the House 
of Representatives, who are important men on their Appropria- 
tions Committee and so get on toconferences. That is the sub- 
stance of it. Until the House made a change in its rules within 
a very few years, the last man to inquire of as to what is in an 
appropriation bill the day after the adjournment, is a member 
oF the House of Representatives. 
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Mr. SPOONER. I think, Mr. President, that it would be bet- 
ter that this motion should go over until to-morrow. I think it 
is a matter of very grave concern. I know it has given serious 
concern to every member of this committee of conference, and 
we had better take it up when more Senators are present. Lask 
that the motion go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request | ¢ 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, that the motion go over until to- 
morrow? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the Senator yield | to me for a moment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. For what purpose? 

Mr. BURTON. I want the Senate to pass a bill which I have 
been to get up two or three times. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What is the nature of the bill? 

Mr. BURTON. It is a bridge bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will yield for that purpose, and then I 
will renew my motion for an executive session. 

Mr. BURTON. Task unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 6070) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Missouri River, at a point to be selected, within 
5 miles north of the Kaw River, i in Wyandotte County, State of 
Kansas, and Clay County, State of Missouri, and to make the 
same a post route. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with amendments. 
lows: first amendment was to strike out sections 2 and 3, as fol- 

WS: 


po: t o Bae cipal oE doc? for his examination and ap- 
proval, a plan, design, and drawings of the bridge, anda map of the location, 
the topoge for the space of 1 mile above and 1 mile below the — 
of the h nani low 
the sound- 
of the stream, the location of any other 
"Éan tarnish such other information as may be re- 
z o ot T. subject; and until 

lan and location of the bridge are approved by the Secre 
shall not be built: Provided, That if 1. the said pey = 
e with unbroken and continuous spans it have three or more chan- 
nel spans of t not less than 300 feet each in the clear, and shall not be of less 
elevation in any case than 50 feet above extreme high-water mark, as under- 
stood at the pani of 5 to the bottom chord of the bridge, and the 
—.—— cance 8 l] with the current of said river, and the 
be over 5 channel of the river and not less than 300 

3 patie ie maa the clear: Provided also, That if an 1 
8 eted as a drawbridge the same 

Sarat marae ridge, with the draw over the main channel of the river at an 
accessible and na navigable point, t, and with wane of not less than 160 feet in 


length in the clear on each side ‘of the central o Fgh a pier of the draw, and 
the next 3 span or to the draw be less than 300 feet, 
and the headroom under su 


span shall not be less than 10 feet above —— 
water mark: Provided also, That said draw shall promptly 


reasonable for the passing of boats, and said company or co ion 
other mainta at 5 own expense, from sunset sunrise, such Lights 
other on sai 


bridge as The L Light-House Board shall prescri 
3 889 5 Secretary of War is authorized and 
ving su plan, map, and other information, and upon being sa ed that 
— bridge hülle upon such plan and with such accessory works and at such 
locality will conform to the prescribed conditions of this act, to notify said 
9 oroo — that he approves the same; and upon recei such 
no pany or co 


enon may 8 the e: on of 
said bridge, 5 strictly to 9 pian and location, and should 
ry change be made in the plan of nee 


rid, said accessory works dur- 
progress of the work thereon, such change shall be subject likewise 

ing tne approval of the Secretar. tare of War; and in case of any litigation arisin 
from any obstruction or 292 aud 


obstruction of the free navigation of sai 
river caused or alleged to 


caused by said bridge, the case may be 


in the circuit court of the te nited States of the district where said 2 — 


any part thereof is located. 
And in lieu thereof to insert: 


asa soe sre: mi y with ois 5 more cra as the Secretary of 
spans of such clear 


— Al 
part of th 
shall be 


ers af e said bri > 
N bridge itself at 
shall b 2 as near as may be: And t said draw 24 
be opened promptly upon reasona gs arpa pee and without — 
=. Provided, t said company, its successors and assigns, shall mai: 
ts own expense, from sunset until „„ 


as the Light-House Board shall prescribe, and shall 
n such sheer booms or other 8 as may be neces- 


or other water craft 


nals on said brid 
pect hr Fe ide essels, rafts, th h id hannel 
sary ev ru roug) aa c 
spans and as 2 receive the approval of the Secretary of War: And 
en farther, peor the 58 person, or corporation said 
dge may, subject to the approyal of the of War, enter u the 
banks of said river, either above or below the point of location of said bridge, 
and confine the flow of the water toa 1 t channel and p do what- 
ever msy Ds necessary to accom) —.—— — 0 89 shall no 
fe n 8 3 riati 5 18 . lans fi 
or all injuries to or appro on o va ae oG ‘or 
such va or A — “4 or within 157 — river shail be sub- 
3 to N ot War for his approval before any of such work 
ve n col 

SEC. 3. That no bridge shall be erected or maintained under the authority 
of this act which shall substantially or materially obstruct the free naviga- 
tion of said river, and no bri shall be commence or built under this act 
until the location 8 an 
tion, with such maps as shall 
8 of the river fora ppe ienn of 1 e spov! and Panpi Raat pee 

oe eee te of the bridge, shall have bee mitted caper appro 
by of War; and any change in che . — of such construction 
gr any alteration in the bridge after its construction shall be subject to the 
like — ; and whenever said bridge shall, in the opinion of the Secre- 
War, ‘substantial y obstruct the free navigation of said 5 — he is 
— — authorized to cause such change or alteration of said bri to be 
made as will obviate such obstruction, and all such alterations chal 2 
and all such obstructions shall be removed at the expense of the owner or 
owners of said bri or the persons operating or controlling the same; and 
in case of any litigation 8 any obstruction or alleged obstruction 
to the free — tion of the uri River, at or near the crossing of said 
bridge, caused thereby, the cause shall be commenced and tried in the cir- 
cuit 8 of the United 58 of either judicial district of the Stabes of 
paren or Missouri in which said bridge or any portion of such obstruction 
couches. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in section 5, on page 8, line 9, after 
the word postal-telegraph, to insert and telephone; and in 
line 10, after the word“ control,“ to insert and equal privileges 
in the use of said bridge shall be granted to all telegraph and 
telephone companies; so as to mackie tie: the section read: 

SEC. 5. That the United States shall have the right of way for such postal- 
telegraph and telephone use poe said bridge as the Government may con- 
struct or control, and eq leg pae in the use of said bridge shall be 
granted to all telegraph aod telephone companies. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 7, on page 9, line 5, after 
the word Congress, to strike out shall have power” and i in- 
sert ‘‘may;’’ in line 6, before the word ‘‘alter,” to strike out 
to; in the same line, before the word “amend, to strike out 
“or, and after the word “amend ” to insert “or repeal; and 
in the same line, after the word act,“ to strike out 

So as to prevent or remove all material and substantial obstructions to the 
5 ct said river by the pony poe Bing said bridge ec its praia dd 
wor an e g or remov pri a 
shall be borne FFF controlling suc 8 e 

So as to make the section read: 

SEC. 7. That Congress may, at any time, alter, amend, or repeal this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, to insert the following as a new 
section: 

Sec. S. That this act shall be null and void if actual construction of the 
bridge herein authorized be not commenced within two yos and com- 
pleted within four years from the PA of the approval of this act. 

The amendment was 

The bill was reported to the Gale aerial: and the amend- 
* T concurred in. 

e was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
WIND CAVE NATIONAL PARK. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
GAMBLE] and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], to my 
knowledge, have been waiting for several days to pass unobjected 
bills. Iyield to these two Senators, and then I shall renew my 
motion for an executive session. 

Mr. GAMBLE. L ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 6138) to set apart certain lands in the 
State of South Dakota as a public park, to be known asthe Wind 
Cave National Park. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
Mr. MALLORY. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 


South Dakota what provision has been made for those settlers who 
are on the proposed reservation? 

Mr. GAMBLE. There are only two valid existing claims on 
the reservation, and those claimants are given new lands in place 
of those which they now occupy. 

Mr. MALLORY. Is it provided that they shall have new lands 
in all cases? 

Mr. GAMBLE. Ves, sir. There are other claims, but there 
are none of them that are considered valid. This is a Department 
measure; it was prepared by the Department, and they earnestly 
recommend its passage. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
I STS ems Ne lie eet Aine, and passed, 
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MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. NELSON. Iask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 15004) to authorize the Minne- 
spans, Superior, St. Paul and Winnipeg Railway Company, of 
innesota, to build and maintain a railway bridge across the 
Mississippi River. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I now renew my motion that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 
40 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
June 20, 1902, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 19, 1902. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 


Third Lieut. James F. Hottel, to be a second lieutenant in the 
Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to succeed D. F. A. 
de Otte, promoted. 

Edward S. Addison, of Maryland. to be a third lieutenant in 
the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to succeed Oscar 
G. Haines, promoted. 

Leon C. Covell, of New York, to be a third lieutenant in the 
Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to succeed Charles 
W. Cairnes, promoted. 

Cecil M. Gabbett, jr., of Georgia, to be a third lieutenant in 
the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to succeed 
H Ulke, jr., promoted. 

Phillip W. Lauriatt, of Massachusetts, to be a third lieutenant 
in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to succeed 
Albert H. Buhner, promoted. 

Hiram R. Searles, of Wisconsin, to be a third lieutenant in the 
Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to succeed Henry 
G. Fisher, promoted. 

William H. Shea, of New York, to be a third lientenant in the 
Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to succeed Ernest 
E. Mead, promoted. 

William A. Whittier, of Maine, to be a third lieutenant in the 
Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to succeed John V. 
Wild, promoted. 

PENSION AGENT. 

Joseph W. Jones, of Ohio, to be pension agent at Columbus, 
Ohio, to take effect July 8, 1902, at expiration of his present term. 
(Reappointment. ) 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Ordnance Department. 


Lieut. Col. John R. McGinness, Ordnance Department, to be 
colonel, June 14, 1902, vice Marye, retired from active service. 

Maj. John E. Greer, Ordnance Department, to be lieutenant- 
colonel, June 14, 1902, vice McGinness, promoted. 

Capt. Frank Baker, Ordnance Department, to be major, June 
14, 1902, vice Greer, promoted. 

First Lient. Clarence C. Williams, Ordnance Department, to 
be captain, June 14, 1902, vice Baker, promoted. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Thomas W. Ryan, to be a lientenant-commander in the 
Navy. from the 9th day of October, 1901 (subject to the exami- 
nations required by law), vice Lieut. Commander Charles W. 
Bartlett, promoted. ; 

Lieut. Commander John E. Roller, to be a commander in the 
Navy, from the 28th day of December, 1901 (subject to the ex- 
aminations required by law), vice Commander Walton Goodwin, 
retired. 

Lient. Frederick C. Bowers, to be a lieutenant-commander in 
the Navy, from the 5th day of April, 1902 (subject to the exam- 
inations required by law), vice Lieut. Commander Daniel P. Men- 
efee, deceased. : 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William S. Whitted, to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, from the 5th day of April, 1902 (subject to the ex- 
aminations required by law), vice Lieut. Frederick C. Bowers, 
promoted. W 

Commander Richardson Clover, to be a captain in the Navy, 
from the 11th day of April, 1902 (subject to the examinations re- 
quired by law), vice p . James H. Sands, promoted. p 

Lieut. Commander John C. Fremont, to be a commander in the 
Navy, from the 11th day of April, 1902 (subject to the examina- 
tions required by law), vice Commander Albert Ross, promoted. 


Lieut. Commander Albert Mertz, to be a commander in the 
Navy, from the 11th day of April, 1902 (subject to the examina- 
icin required by law), vice Commander Richardson Clover, pro- 


moted. 

Lieut. George R. Salisbury, to be a lieutenant-commander in 
the Navy, from the 11th day of April, 1902 (subject to the exam- 
inations required by law), vice Lieut. Commander John C. Fre- 
mont, promoted. 

Lieut. John L. Purcell, to be a lientenant-commander in the 
Navy, from the IIth day of April, 1902 (subject to the examina- 
tions 3 by law), vice Lieut. Commander Albert Mertz, 
prom : 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Robert H. Osborn, to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, from the 11th day of April, 1902 (subject to the exam- 
rari required by law), vice Lieut. George R. Salisbury, pro- 
moted. 

Lient. Commander Rogers H. Galt, to be a commander in the 
Navy, from the 29th day of April, 1902 (subject to the examinations 

«quired by law). vice Commander James H. Miller, promoted. 

ieut. Frank W. Kellogg, to be a lientenant-commander in the 
Navy, from the 29th day of April, 1902, vice Lieut. Commander 
Rogers H. Galt, promoted. 

Lient. (Junior Grade) Clarence England, to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, from the 29th day of April, 1902 ote Si to the exam- 
— required by law), vice Lieut. Frank W. Kellogg, pro- 
moted. 

Commander John V. B. Bleecker, to be a captain in the Navy, 
aron the 3d day of June, 1902, vice Capt. Eugene W. Watson, re- 
tired. 

Lieut. Commander Vincendon L. Cottman, to be a commander 
in the Navy, from the 3d day of June, 1902 (subject to the exami- 
nations required by law), vice Commander John V. B. Bleecker, 
promoted. 

Lieut. Reuben O. Bitler, to be a lieutenant- commander in the 
Navy, from the 3d day of June, 1902 (subject to the examinations 
rone by law), vice Lieut. Commander Vincendon L. Cottman, 
promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edwin H. De Lany;to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, from the 3d day of June, 1902, vice Lieut. Reuben O. 
Bitler, promoted. = 

Capt. Yates Stirling, to be a rear-admiral in the Navy, from the 
8th day of June, 1902 (subject to the examinations required by 
law), vice Rear-Admiral George H. Wadleigh, retired. 

Commander Andrew Dunlap, to be a captain in the Navy, from 
the 8th day of June, 1902, vice Capt. Yates Stirling, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Frank E. Sawyer, to be a commander in the 
Navy, from the 8th day of June, 1902, vice Commander Andrew 
Dunlap, promoted. 

Lieut. Samuel H. Leonard, to be a lieutenant-commander in 
the Navy, from the 8th day of June, 1902 (subject to the exam- 
inations required by law), vice Lieut. Commander Frank E. 
Sawyer, promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Frank H. Brumby, to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, from the 8th day of June, 1902, vice Lieut. Samuel H. 
Leonard, promoted. 

Commander John A. B. Smith, to be a captain in the Navy, 
froni thb 8th day of June, 1902, vice Capt. Edwin S. Houston, 
retired. 

Lieut. Commander Thomas B. Howard, to be a commander in 
the Navy, from the 8th day of June, 1902, vice Commander John 
A. B. Smith, promoted. 

Lieut. Harry Phelps. to bea lientenant-commander in the Navy, 
from the 8th day of June, 1902 (subject to the examinations re- 
8 0 by law), vice Lieut. Commander Thomas B. Howard, pro- 
moted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Charles K. Mallory, to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, from the 8th day of June, 1902, vice Lieut. Harry 
Phelps, promoted. 

Capt. William C. Wise, to be a rear-admiral in the Navy, from 
ARoS day of June, 1902, vice Rear-Admiral Edwin M. Shepard, 
reti 


Commander Edward H. Gheen, to be a captain in the Navy, 
from the 14th day of June, 1902 (subject to the examinations re- 
quired by law), vice Capt. William C. Wise, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Walter C. Cowles, to a commander in 
the ae from the 14th day of June, 1902, vice Commander 
Edward H. Gheen, promoted. 

Lieut. Homer C. Poundstone, to be a lieutenant-commander in 
the Navy, from the 14th day of June, 1902 (subject to the exami- 
nations required by law), vice Lieut. Commander Walter C. 
Cowles, promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) James P. Morton, to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, from the 14th day of June, 1902 (subject to the exami- 
nations 5 by law), vice Lieut. Homer C. Poundstone, 
promoted. : 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Frank P. Baldwin, to be a lieutenant in 
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the Navy, from the 14th day of June, 1902 lb to the exam- 
inations uired by law), vice Lieut. James P. Morton, an addi- 
tional number in grade. 

Commander Wells L. Field, to be a captain in the Navy, from 
the 18th day of June, 1902 (subject to the examinations required 
by law), vice Capt. Clifford H. West. retired. 

Lieut. Commander Austin M. Knight, to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 18th day of June, 1902 (subject to the exami- 
ee required by law), vice Commander Wells L. Field, pro- 
moted. 

Lieut. Albert A. Ackerman, to be a lieutenant- commander in 
the Navy from the 18th day of June, 1902 (subject to the exami- 
nations required by law), vice Lieut. Commander Austin M. 
Knight, promoted. 

Lieut. D. Miner, to be a lientenant-commander in the Navy 
from the 18th day of June, 1902 (subject to the examinations re- 
quired by law), vice Lieut. Commander Samuel C. Lemly, retired. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William C. Davidson, to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 18th day of June, 1902 (subject to the ex- 
snus aes required by law), vice Lieut. Albert A. Ackerman, 
promoted, 

Lient. (Junior Grade) Newton Mansfield, to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 18th day of June, 1902 (subject to the exami- 
nations required by law), vice Lieut. Leo D. Miner, promoted. 

REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


Fen S. Hildreth, of Prescott, Ariz., to be register of the land 
— — at Prescott, Ariz., vice Frederick A. Tritle, jr., term ex- 
ired. 
p RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS, 
J. M. W. Moore, of Prescott, Ariz., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Prescott, Ariz., vice John C. Martin, term expired. 
POSTMASTERS. 


Andrew J. Locke to be postmaster at Eufaula, in the county 
of Barbour and State of Alabama in place of Andrew J. Locke. 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 28, 1902. 

Alice A. Hanna, to be postmaster at Oakdale, in the county of 
Stanislaus and State of California, in place of Alice A, Hanna. 
Incumbent's commission expires June 22, 1902. 

George I. Allen, to be postmaster at Middletown, in the county 
of Middlesex and State of Connecticut, in place of George I. Allen. 
Incumbent's commission expires June 29, 1902. 

William P. Leete, to be postmaster ať North Haven, in the 
county of New Haven and State of Connecticut, in place of 
William P. Leete. Incumbent’s commission expires June 22, 
1902. 

Louis J. Appel, to be postmaster at Highland, in the county of 
Madison and State of Illinois, in place of Louis J. Appel. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired May 24, 1902. 

William H. Hainline, to be postmaster at Macomb, in the 
county of McDonough and State of Illinois, in place of William 
H. Hainline. Incumbent’s commission expired January 10, 1902. 

Charles S. Neeld, to be postmaster at Normal, in the county of 
McLean and State of Illinois, in place of Charles S. Neeld. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired June 14, 1902. 

Lewis Dennis, to be postmaster at Salem, in the county of Wash- 
ington and State of Indiana, in place of Havilla C. Hobbs. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired May 6, 1902. 

Charles C. Bender, to be postmaster at Spencer, in the county 
of Clay and State of Iowa, in place of Charles C. Bender. Incum- 
bent's commission expired May 5, 1902. 

James M. Chi , to be postmaster at Atchison, in the county 
of Atchison and State of Kansas, in place of James M. Chisham. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1902. 

Theodore Griffith, to be postmaster at Great Bend, in the county 
of Barton and State of Kansas, in place of Channel P. Townsley. 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 17, 1902. 

William E. Menoher, to be postmaster at Lincoln, in the county 
of Lincoln and State of Kansas, in place of William E. Menoher. 
Incumbent's commission expires June 22, 1902, 

James N. Titus, to be postmaster at Medicine Lodge, in the 
county of Barber and State of Kansas, in place of James N. Titus. 
Incumbent's commission expired May 5, 1902. 

Samuel R. Peters, to be postmaster at Newton, in the county 
of Harvey and State of Kansas, in place of Samuel R. Peters. 
Incumbent's commission expired June 3, 1902. z 

Herbert J. Cornwell, to be postmaster at St. John, in the county 
of Stafford and State of Kansas, in place of Herbert J. Cornwell. 
Incumbent's commission expired March 22, 1902. 

Charles A. Wilbar, to be postmaster at Bridgewater, in the 
county of Plymouth and State of Massacliusetts, in place of 
ai A. Wilbar. Incumbent’s commission expires July 1, 

George A. Ballard, to be postmaster at Fall River, in the county 
of Bristol and State of Massachusetts, in place of George A. Bal- 
lard, Incumbent's commission expires July 1, 1902. 


Allen T. Holmes, to be postmaster at Plymouth. in the county 
of Plymouth and State of Massachusetts, in place of Allen T. 


Holmes. Incumbent’s commission expires July 1, 1902. 

Frank H. Fales, to be postmaster at South Framingham, in the 
county of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts, in place of 
H. Fales. Incumbent's commission expires June 24, 1902. 

William H. Arthur, to be postmaster at Marshall, in the county 
of Calhoun and State of Michigan, in place of William H. Arthur. 
Incumbent's commission expired June 16, 1902. 

Thomas B. Tuttle, to be postmaster at Carthage, in the county 
of Jasper and State of Missouri, in place of Thomas B. Tuttle. 
Incumbent’s commission expires June 22, 1902. 

John G. Richmond, to be postmaster at La Belle, in the count 
of Lewis and State of Missouri, in place of John G. Richmon 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 2, 1902. 

Edwin Cadmus, to be postmaster at Bayonne, in the county of 
Hudson and State of New Jersey, in place of Frank H. Melville. 
Incumbent's commission expires June 22, 1902. 

George P. Dustan, to be postmaster at Peterboro, in the county 
of Hillsboro and State of New Hampshire, in place of George P. 
Dustan. Incumbent's commission expired June 6, 1902. 

David O. Williams, to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, in the 
county of Westchester and State of New York, in place of David 
O. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expires June 22, 1902. 

Francis H. Salt, to be postmaster at Niagara Falls, in the county 
of Ni and State of New York, in place of Francis H. Salt. 
Incumbent's commission expires June 22, 1902. 

Samuel D. Mulholland, to be postmaster at Port Henry, in the 
county of Essex and State of New York, in place of Samuel D. 
Mulholland. Incumbent’s commission expires June 22, 1902. 

James M. Miller, to be postmaster at Washingtonville, in the 
county of Orange and State of New York, in place of James M. 
Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires June 22, 1902. 

Oakey V. Parrish, to be postmaster at Hamilton, in the county 
of Butler and State of Ohio. in place of Ella B. Elliott. Incum- 
bent's commission expires June 23, 1902. 

Gilbert D. McIntyre, to be postmaster at Orrville, in the county 
of Wayne and State of Ohio, in place of Harry E. Taylor. In- 
cumbent's commission expired May 24, 1902. 

Marshall Lambert, to be postmaster at Newkirk, in the county 
of Kay and Territory of Oklahoma, in place of Marshall Lambert. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 15, 1901. 

T. A. Cochran, to be tmaster at Apollo, in the county of 
Armstrong and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Thomas John- 
ston. Incumbent's commission expires June 24, 1902. 

Christian H. Sheets, to be postmaster at Braddock, in the coun’ 
of Allegheny and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Christian 
Sheets. Incumbent’s commission expires June 24, 1902. 

Andrew S. Warner, to be postmaster at Tarentum, in the county 
of Allegheny and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Andrew S. 
Warner, Incumbent's commission expires June 24, 1902. 

John Morgan, to be rat Da in the county of 
Rhea and State of Tennessee, in place of John Morgan. Incum- 
bent’s commission expires June 22, 1902. 

John T. Davenport, to be postmaster at Gordonsville, in the 
county of Orange and State of Virginia, in place of John T. 
Davenport. Incumbent’s commission expires June 22, 1902. 

James M. McLaughlin, to be postinaster at Lynchburg, in the 
county of Campbell and State of Virginia, in place of Watkins L. 
Moorman. Incumbent’s commission expired January 23, 1900. 

Wilbur P. Keays, to be postmaster at Buffalo, in the county of 
Johnson and State of Wyoming, in place of Wilbur P. Keays. 
Incumbent's commission expires June 20, 1902. 

J. F. Corbett, to be postmaster at ee , in the county 
5 Waupaca and State of Wisconsin, in place of Eliada W. Brown, 

eceased. 

James E. Karns, to be postmaster at Springdale, in the county 
of Allegheny and State of Pennsylvania. Office became Presi- 
dential April 1, 1902. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 19, 1902. 
CONSUL. 


August Casimir Wolff, of Warsaw, to be consul of the United 
States at Warsaw, Russia. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


William H. Atwell, of Texas, to be United States attorney fer 
the northern district of Texas. i 

Henry Terrell, of Texas, to be United States attorney for the 
western district of Texas. 


GENERAL APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 
Byron 8. Waite, of Michigan, to be general appraiser of mer- 
chandise. 
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DISTRICT BOARD OF CHARITIES. 


Simon Wolf, of the District of Columbia, to be a member of the 
Board of Charities of the District of Columbia for the term of 
three years from July 1, 1902. 

Charles P. Neill, of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Board of Charities of the District of Columbia for the term 
of three years from July 1, 1902. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named sur; in the Navy to have the rank of 
lieutenant-commander from the 3d day of June, 1902: 

John M. Edgar. 

Philip Leach. 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons in the Navy to 
have the rank of lieutenant from the 3d day of June, 1902: 

Middleton S. Elliott. 

Frank L. Pleadwell. 

Dudley N. Carpenter. 

Daniel H. Morgan. 

James C. Pryor. 

The following-named paymasters in the Navy to have the rank 
of lieutenant- commander from the 8th day of June, 1902: 

John S. Carpenter. 

Livingston Hunt. 

zonn 5 

rge W. Simpson. 

Harry R. Sullivan. 

Samuel L. Heap. 

Chaplain Sylvester D. Boorom to have the rank of captain in 
the Navy from the 8th day of February, 1902. : 

Chaplain William H. I. Reaney to have the rank of commander 
in the Navy from the 8th day of February, 1902. 

Chaplain John B. Frazier, to have the rank of commander in 
the Navy from the 28th day of May, 1902. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors in the Navy 
to have the rank of lieutenant from the 3d day of June, 1902: 

Stuart F. Smith. 

William G. Groesbeck. 

Civil Engineer Ulysses S. G. White, to have the rank of cap- 
tain in the Navy from the 6th day of April, 1902. 

Civil Engineer Robert E. Peary, to have the rank of com- 
mander in the Navy from the 6th day of April, 1902. 

Civil Engineer Richard C. Hollyday, to have the rank of lieu- 
tenant-commander in the Navy from the 6th day of April, 1902. 


POSTMASTERS. 


Gould D. Jelliffe, to be postmaster at Saugatuck, in the county 
of Fairfield and State of Connecticut. 

Mary E. Bell, to be postmaster at Portland, in the county of 
Middlesex and State of Connecticut. 

A. S. Hazelton, to be postmaster at Council Bluffs, in the county 
of Pottawattamie and State of Iowa. . 

Joseph A. Schmitt, to be postmaster at Ellsworth, in the county 
of Ellsworth and State of Kansas. 

William W. Moss. to be postmaster at Logansport, in the county 
of Cass and State of Indiana. 

Sewell P. Wood, to be postmaster at Farmington, in the county 
of Fulton and State of Ilinois. : 

Charles A. Long, to be postmaster at North Bend, in the county 
of Dodge and State of Nebraska. 

Isaac R. Huggins, to be postmaster at Palmyra, in the county 
of Marion and State of Missouri. 

James A. Trotter, to be postmaster at Vassar, in the county of 
Tuscola and State of Michigan. 

Vernon A. Kent, to be postmaster at Westfield, in the county 
of Chautauqua and State of New York. : 

Claude L. Wilson, to be postmaster at Little Valley, in the 
county of Cattaraugus and State of New York. 

E. N. Allen, to be postmaster at Arapahoe, in the county of 
Furnas and State of Nebraska. 

George Y. Walbright, to be postmaster at Stroud, in the county 
of Lincoln and Territory of Oklahoma. ; 

William G. Richards, to be postmaster at Hillsboro, in the 
county of Highland and State of Ohio. 

John B. Elliott, to be aster at Greenfield, in the county of 
Highland and State of Ohio. F 

William Case, to be postmaster at Manston, in the côunty of 
Juneau and State of Wisconsin. 

Maurice Mann, to be postmaster at Slater, in the county of Sa- 
line and State of Missouri. 

Newton L. Wilson, to be postmaster at Blocton, in the county 
of Bibb and State of Alabama. s : 

Harvey Springer, to be postmaster at Cambria, in the county of 
Weston and State of Wyoming, 


Rollin C. Lybrand, to be postmaster at Richland Center, in the 


county of Richland and State of Wisconsin. 

J. P. Murphy, to be postmaster at Bamberg, in the county of 
Bamberg and State of South Carolina, 

David W. Morgan, to be postmaster at Franklin, in the county 
of Venango and State of Pennsylvania. 

William M. Tisdale, to be postmaster at Redlands, in the county 
of San Bernardino and State of California. 

Mellie B. Towne, to be postmaster at Orange, in the county of 
Orange and State of California. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
THURSDAY, June 19, 1902. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Coupen, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


FREEDMEN’S INQUIRY COMMISSION, 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to file the 
views of the minority on the bill H. R. 12940, reported from the 
Committee on Labor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unan- 
imous consent to file the views of the minority on the bill H. R. 
12940, the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12249) 58 a commission to inquire into the condition of 
the colored people of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


JAMES W. LONG. 


Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 282) provid- 
ing for the appointment of James W. Long, late a captain of in- 
maay, United States Army, and for placing his name on the re- 
tired list. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and is hereby, authorized to 
nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, toappoint 
James W. Long, late captain in the United States Army, a captain of in- 
fantry, and tothereupon poe his name upon the unlimited retired list of the 
Army, in the class whose disabilities result from wounds received in battle. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I shall only take the 
time of the House for a moment for the purpose of referring to 
the military record of Maj. James W. Long, late a captain of the 
United States Soy 

He was appointed a second lieutenant of the Second Infantry 
August 5, 1861. He was promoted to first lieutenant August 10, 
1861; was brevetted captain June 27, 1862, for gallant -and meri- 
torious services at the battle of Gaines Mill, Virginia, and major, 
May 5, 1864, for gallant and meritorious services at the battle of 
the Wilderness. 

He was left out or unassigned on account of physical disability 
at the consolidation of the Second and Sixteenth Regiments of 
Infantry, under the act of March 3,1869,reducingthe Army. He 
was examined bya retiring board in September, 1870, and re- 
ported by the board to be not incapacitated for active service. 

He was severely wounded at the battle of Gaines Mill June 27, 
1862. His record of service reflects great credit upon him. He 
sustained severe and painful injuries, including the total loss of 
an eye and the impairment of the sight of the remaining eye as 
the direct result of his Armyservice. He has been a constant 
sufferer from his wounds; and there are very grave possibilities 
that he may be entirely deprived of his sight as a result thereof. 

Under the authority conferred by the fourth section of the act 
of Congress, approved June 30, 1834, for the organization of the 
Department of Indian Affairs, the President of the United States 
was authorized to require any military officer to execute the duties 
of Indian agent, and in accordance with General Order No. 49, 
issued from the Headquarters of the Army, at Washington, May 
7, 1869, Major OnE Waz detailed for duty as agent for the Indians 
in the State of Michigan, achieving great success, making a most 
efficient and valuable aid to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
While he was absent on duty as Indian agent notice came from 
the Adjutant-General of the Army notifying him that he would 
be relieved from duty as an Indian agent, and to report his new 
address to the president of the retiring board, before whom he 
had been ordered to appear for examination. This notice, because 
of Major Long’s-absence on duty, did not reach him until six 
months after it was mailed, and during that time he had been 
practically legislated out of the Army. 

He had been examined in 1869 by the Atlanta board and was 
found by that board to be unable to perform his duty as a soldier 
and with that finding should have been retired. 
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He has for many years endeayored to have the action of the 
retiring board corrected. His case is one of unusual merit. A 
letter from Gen. H. C. Corbin, Adjutant-General of the Army, 
under date of April 17 last, addressed to me, among other things, 
says: 

I have the honor to say that in my opinion the bill for the relief of Major 
Long has exceptional merit, and I do not hesitate to express my own opinion 
that its passage would be just to the Government as well as to Major Long. 

Every man who has examined his record with care reaches the 
same conclusion, that our action to-day would be a most tardy 
recognition of a most unfortunate soldier, who has merited the 
approbation of his Government and is deserving well at our 

ds. I express the sincere hope that there may be no difficulty 
in securing the enactment of this measure into law. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Speaker, the other day when this bill was 
called up I objected to it, for the reason that I did not know any- 
thing about it. Since that time I have taken the trouble to in- 
or it, and my judgment is that if a meritorious case has 
been before this Congress, this is one of them. 

The SPEAKER. e Chair hears no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ASHLEY RIVER, SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Mr. DAVIS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 14247) to 
authorize the Charleston, Suburban and Summerville Railway 
Company to construct and maintain two bridges across Ashley 
River, in the State of South Carolina. 

The Clerk read the bill at length. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and 5 

On motion of Mr. DA of Florida, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A messagé from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, 
announced that the Senate had bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was re- 


ted: 

TS 104. An act to restore to the active list of the Navy the name 
of John Walton Ross. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9960) to prevent a false branding or marking of food and 
dairy products as to the State or Territory in which they are 
made or produced. . 

The message also announced that the Senate had to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5718) 
providing for the sale of sites for manufacturing or industrial 
plants in the Indian Territory. . 

The message also announced that Mr. PROCTOR had been ex- 
cused from the committee of conference on the bill (H. R. 13676) 
making appropriations for the support of the Military Academy 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for other purposes, 
and that Mr. Burrows had been appointed in his place, 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 14019) making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for other 
p , disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed 
to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. ALLISON, Mr. 
McMILLAN, and Mr. COCKRELL as the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


REPORT ON DISEASES OF THE HORSE. 


Mr. TATE. By direction of the Committee on Printing, 
unanimous consent that Senate concurrent resolution No. 
taken from the Speaker's table and considered now. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of mi Spee pion CONCHE e the 
Committee on ed „in the enrollment of the 8 resolution (S. R. 

Ə 


92) “providing for the publication of 50,000 ies of Special Report on 
the Diseases of the Horse.” be authorized to correct the title thereof by strik- 


Task 
47 be 


ing out the words thousand” and inserting the wo: “two hundred 
thousand,” so as to e the same correspond with the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the said resolution, concurred in by the Senate. 


There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the resolution; and it was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. TATE, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was adopted was laid on the table. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Mr. MERCER. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration 
45 oe joint resolution (H. J. Res. 200) which I send to the Clerk’s 
esk. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 200) amending ‘‘An act to in- 
crease the limit of cost of certain i poe buildings, to authorize 
the purchase of sites for public buildings, to authorize the erec- 
tion and completion of public buildings, and for other purposes, 
approved June 6, 1902, was read as follows: 

Resolved. etc., That the law (Public, No. 148) entitled “An act to increase 
the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of 
sites for public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of public 
buildings, and for other purposes.“ approved June 6, 1902, be amended so as 
to transpose the provision for a United States post-office and court-house at 
Scranton, Pa.. from section 4 to section 1; and the provisions, respectively, 
for the United . at Moberly. Mo., for United States post-office 
at Columbia, Mo.. and for the United States post-office and other govern- 
Se yet on at Crookston, Minn., be transferred from section 4 to section 5 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this joint resolution? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. As I understand, this sim- 
ply corrects an error in a bill already passed? 

Mr. MERCER. It simply corrects an error made by the clerks 
in not enrolling the bill in accordance with the report of the 
conference committee. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It does not change the ap-. 
propriation? 

. MERCER. Not at all. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It adds nothing whatever 
to the appropriations heretofore made for public buildings? 

Mr. MERCER. No, sir. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It simply corrects an error? 

Mr. MERCER. That is all. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the joint resolution; which was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. ; 

Upon motion of Mr. MERCER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


OSAGE RIVER, MISSOURI. 


Mr. DE ARMOND. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 5906) declaring the Osage River to be 
not a navigable stream above the point where the line between 
the counties of Benton and St. Clair crosses said river. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the River in the State of Missouri, above 
the point where the dividing line between the counties of Benton and St. 
Clair crosses said river, is hereby declared not to be a navigable stream and 
shall be so treated by the Secretary of War and all other authorities. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the bill; which was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and ‘ 

On motion of Mr. DE ARMOND, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS IN LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


Mr. LOVERIN G. Lask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1026) to fix the compensation of district 
superintendents in the Life-Saving Service. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act the compen- 
sation of district superintendents in the Life-Saving Service shall be $2,000 
per annum each: Provided, however, That in case the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury deems it n for any superintendent to employ a clerk, he ma 
allow a sum not exc: g $00 per annum for the compensation of such cler 
in addition to the salary paid the superintendent. 3 

= 2. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby re- 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the bill. 

Mr. LOVERING. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 5 strike out the words “$2,000 per annum each” and insert the 
words "as follows: For the superintendents of the first, second, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth districts, $2,000 per 
annum each; for the superintendents of the third and ninth districts, $1,800 
per annum each; for the superintendent of the eighth district, $1,700." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and d. 

On motion of Mr. LOVERING, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


REAL ESTATE FOR CUSTOMS PURPOSES AT WILMINGTON, N. O. 


Mr. BELLAMY. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14802) for the purchase of real es- 
tate, for revenue and customs purposes, at Wilmington, N. O. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, empowered and directed to cause an examination to be made of the 


w in front of the custom-house, and other 8 at the port of Wil- 
mington, N. C., known as the O. G. Parsley estate, offered by George D. 
ey and others of said city, namely, the following real estate: Lot 5, 

block 164, and all that part of lot 6, block 164, not now owned by the United 
States, and the two-story brick fireproof storehouse on said lot 6, fronting 
west 39 feet on Water street, runni thence east 77.5 feet on Ewing's alley, 
abutting the United States bonded warehouse on the east and the United 
States custom-house on the south; the wharf front of said lots fronting on 
the Cape Fear River 104 feet, and also the easement of said Parsleys in the 
wharf front of lot 4, block 164, fronting the Cape Fear River 34 feet, and 
abu said lot 5 on the north. And on inquiry as to their necessity for use 
for the Revenue-Cutter Service and other customs purposes at that port, and 
if it shall be found advantageous and n for such purposes, to pur- 
chase the same at a reasonable price: Provided, That it shall not exceed 
$16,000, which amount shall be paid out of any money in the not 
otherwise appropriated. 

The amendment reported by the committee was read, as follows: 

After line 12, page 2, add the following: À 

“And provided, further, That the ownersof said rty shall accept such 
sum as may be agreed upon for the same in full of all hts, easements, 
ete., — U thereto, includ any claims and demands, legal or equita- 
ble, and all causes of action, legal or equitable, which they may have against 
the United States of said wharf or any part thereof, and all claims of any 
character, whether from tort, trespass, use and occupation, or otherwise.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? a ay. 
Mr. CANNON. From what committee is it reported? 
The SPEAKER. From the Committee on Interstate and For- 

Commerce. 

r. BELLAMY. If the gentleman wants any information 
about the bill I ask that the report be read. 

Mr. CANNON. This is a proposition, as I understand, to buy 
$15,000 worth of property down there for revenue or customs 


: Mr. BELLAMY. I will explain the measure if the gentleman 
esires it, 

Mr. CANNON. I should like to know something about it. 

Mr. BELLAMY. Mr. Speaker, in the city of Wilmington, 
N. C., there is, of course, a custom-house owned by the Govern- 
ment. In front of that custom-house there is a wharf owned by 
the Parsley estate. On either side of that wharf the Government 
ownsa wharf. For customs purposes there is needed on the north 
side of this property a building for storing in bond that 
may be imported into the port of Wilmington to be shipped be- 
yond without appraisement, and for other customs purposes. 

This building north of it and the wharf in front of it this bill 
gives to the Secretary of the Treasury discretion to buy, if in his 

udgment he sees fit, at a cost not exceeding $15.000. When the 
Spanish war broke out, the wharf in front of the custom-house, 
owned by the Parsley estate, was obstructed by the placing 
thereon of cannon, immense guns, that were sent down to the 
rt of Wilmington to be conveyed to Fort Caswell, and which 
ve since been erected on the fortifications at that fort. The own- 
ers of this private property claim damages out of the Govern- 
ment for the occupation of this wharf. These cannon not only laid 
there days, but weeks, and probably months. The revenue cut- 
ter stationed at that port, in being moored to its own wharf, 
which is not long enough to accommodate it, extends more than 
halfway across this Parsley wharf. The consequence is, the 
Government has been using this Parsley wharf for years, ob- 
structing it, and the Parsley estate has been claiming 
from the Government, and I learn has employed lawyers here to 
sue it. 

Now, in order to obtain this wharf for the Revenue-Cutter 
Service, and to obtain the building north of it for custom-house 

, and to extinguish all claims against the Government 
Pe the Parsley estate, this bill allows the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to purchase the Parsley property if, in his judgment, he 
deems it proper, provided the cost and the extinguishment of the 
claims shall not exceed $16,000. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, so far as I am concerned, the 
gentleman need not make any further explanation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 8 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
read the third time, and passed. ; 

On motion of Mr. BELLAMY, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

LATE MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM J. SEWELL. 


Mr.PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate joint resolution 100, authorizing 


ei 


the Secretary of War to furnish condemned cannon for an eques- 
trian statue of the late Maj. Gen. William J. Sewell, United 
States Volunteers, which I will ask to have read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States o; 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he 
hereby, authorized to deliver to the governor of the State of New Jersey, at 
Trenton, N. J., if the same can be done without detriment to the public serv- 
ice, such condemned bronze cannon as he may deem proper, not to ex: 
15,000 pounds in weight, to be used in the erection of an equestrian statue to 
ms memory of the late Maj. Gen. William J. Sewell, United States Volun- 

rs. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which has just been re Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, The question is on a third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. PARKER, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. = 


OATH RESPECTING VESSEL REGISTRY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 11725) to 
amend section 4139 and section 4319 of the Revised Statutes with 
the Senate amendments. ` 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries to move that the House 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Ohio what these amendments are. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. They simply authorize, in addition to the 
provisions of the House bill, that an officer of a corporation may 
make the affidavit if authorized to do so by power of attorney. 
That is the only addition to the bill as it was by the House. 

Mr. CANNON. What branch of the service does it pertain to? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The merchant-marine branch. There is 
no additional expense or anything about it. It is merely to ac- 
commodate in swearing to certain papers connected with the reg- 
ister of the ship. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

ADELAIDE G. HATCH. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. £320) 
granting an increase of pension to Adelaide G. Hatch, with House 
amendment thereto, disagreed to by the Senate, on which the 
Senate pas a conference. s 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
further insist on this amendment and agree to the conference 
asked 8 Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey moves that 
the House further insist on its amendment and agree to a con- 
ference asked for by the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. - 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees on the part 
of the House: Messrs. LOUDENSLAGER, BROMWELL, and RICHARD- 
son of Alabama, 

. ELIZABETH A. TURNER. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 5856) 
granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth A. Turner, witha 
House amendment thereto, disagreed to by the Senate, on which 
the Senate requests a conference. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
further insist on its amendment and agree to the conference re- 
quested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

The motion was to. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees on the part 
of the House: Messrs. LOUDENSLAGER, BROMWELL, and RICHARD- 
son of Alabama. 

CLAYTON P. VAN HOUTEN, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 5506) 
granting an increase of pension to Clayton P. Van Houten, with a 
House amendment thereto, disagreed to by the Senate, on which 
the Senate requests a conference. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
further insist on its amendment and agree to the conference asked 
for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

The motion was to. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees on the part 
of the House: Messrs. LOUDENSLAGER, BROMWELL, and RICHARD- 
son of Alabama. 

CLARA W. M’NAIR. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 1225) 
granting an increase of pension to Clara W. McNair, with House 
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amendments thereto, disagreed to by the Senate, on which a con- 


ference is asked. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. I move that the House further in- 
sist on its amendments and agree to the conference requested by 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. LoupENSLAGER, Mr. BROM- 
WELL, and Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. 


REINHARD SCHNEIDER. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 9870) 
to correct the military record of Reinhard Schneider, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto. 

Mr. HULL. I move that the House concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

LEVI WELLS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 9723) 
granting an honorable discharge to Levi Wells, with Senate 
amendments thereto. r 

Mr. HULL. I move that the House concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

JOHN O'BRIEN. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 3442) 
to correct the military record of John O'Brien, with Senate 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. HULL. I move that the House concur in the Senate 
amendments. X 

The motion was agreed to. 


JOHN H. LAUCHLx. 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. aker, I present a conference report and 
statement on the bill (H. R. 8840) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to John H. Lauchly, and ask that they be printed in the 


RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee submits a 
conference report and statement to be printed in the RECORD. 
This will be done under the rule. ; 

(For the conference report see RECORD of Senate proceedings of 
June 16.) 

The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


The bill H. R. 8840) granting an increase of pension to John H. Lauchly 
pano 1 9 2 hes $24. The Senate amended the same by striking out $24, 
and inserting * 316." 


e result of the conference is that the House recedes from its d 


ment to the amendment of the Senate and agrees to the same, leaving the 
rate $16 per month, 
HENRY R. GIBSON, 
RUD. KLEBERG, 
S. W. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
SPANISH WAR CLAIMS, 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. 3 I call up the bill H. R. 3641, with 
Senate amendments, which bill is on the Speaker’s table, and 
move concurrence in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. This will require unanimous consent of the 
House, as there are matters in the amendments which would re- 
quire a vote of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GIBSON. Then I ask unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the following House bill with Senate amend- 
ments: 

The Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. 3641) for the allow- 
ance of certain claims for property taken for military purposes 
within the United States during the war with Spain, reported by 
the Secretary of War in accordance with the requirements of an 
item contained in the sundry civil appropriation act, approved 
June 6, 1900, authorizing and directing the Secretary of War to 

investigate just claims against the United States for private prop- 
erty taken and used in the military service within the limits of 
the United States, etc., were read. 

Mr. PAYNE. I should like to ask the gentleman if these ad- 
ditional claims have been passed on by the Department? 

Mr. GIBSON. All reported favorably by the Secre of War. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Pama reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I will ask the gentleman from Tennessee if this is a Senate 

ill with House amendments, or a House bill with Senate amend- 
ments? 5 a 

Mr. GIBSON. This is a House bill with Senate amendments. 
It is the House bill to pay the awards made by the Secretary of 
War to certain individuals for property taken and used by the 
United States forces at the various encampments during the 

ish-American war. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Have these amendments been considered 
by the committee. 

Mr. GIBSON. Considered by the House committee; yes, 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. The bill has been before the War Claims 
Committee? 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Has that committee considered and fa- 
vorably reported the Senate amendments? 

Mr. GIBSON. The chairman of the committee and myself. 
after informal consultation with other members, have agreed 
that the amendments are all right, having been found by the Sec- 
retary of War in pursuance of the act of Congress. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the gentleman if he has con- 
sulted the minority members of that committee? 

Mr. GIBSON. I have not. ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Alabama 
withdraws his objection to unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama withdraws his 
objection to the bill recently called up by the gentleman from 


‘Tennessee. Is there further objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire about the 
amendment in reference to the claim, on 5, of W. A. Huff. 
As I understood by the reading from the desk the Senate struck 
that provision out. 

Mr. GIBSON. That was stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The question was taken; and the Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

On motion of Mr. GIBSON, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate amendments were concurred in was laid on the 


table. 


BEQUESTS FOR USES OF RELIGIOUS, CHARITABLE, AND EDUCATIONAL 
CHARACTER, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to call up the bill 
H. R. 13204, with Senate amendments, and have them read to 
the House, after which I will make a request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up the 
bill, which the Clerk will report, with Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13204) to provide for refun: taxes paid w 


bequests for uses of a religious, charitable, or educational 
encouragement of art, etc., under the act of June 13, 1898, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, these amendments of the Senate 
were fully considered by the Committee on Ways and Means yes- 
terday, informally, of course, because the bill had not been re- 
ferret to the committee; and I was directed unanimously by the 
committee to ask unanimous consent of the House to consider the 
amendments in the House, and to concur in the amendments. 
Possibly I ought to state briefly, in explanation to the House, that 
the first Senate amendment, section 2, in the bill, is a refund of 
sums paid for documentary stamps used on the export bills of 
lading. The original war-revenue tax provided fora small stamp 
to be placed on export bills of lading. e question was brought 
before the courts, and the Supreme Court decided that that por- 
tion of the law was unconstitutional, and that we had no right to 
impose those taxes. Therefore we are liable to refund the amounts 
pad It is a small sum—amounting to three or four thousand 

ollars. 

The third section, which is the second amendment of the Sen- 
ate, as numbered, provides for a refund of the tax collected on 
contingent beneficiary interest in legacies taxed by the law, and 
also re it upon any future contingent beneficiary interest 
after the ist of July. The Internal-Revenue Commissioner has 
lately decided that the tax under the law must be exacted on con- 
3 beneficiary interests although they take effect on the 1st 
of July and become vested after that date. As we have repealed 
all these legacy taxes, the committee thought it fair and just to 
repeal this part of it, and not to require those who receive lega- 
cies which are to be paid after the 1st of July—some of them 
twenty and thirty years from now—to be taxed on those legacies, 
and not to require trustees and executors to pay such tax. 

The third proposition added by the Senate is that taxes which 
shall have accrued before the taking effect of .the act of April 
12, 1902, and since the act of July 1, 1900, upon securities de- 
livered or transferred to secure future payments of money are 
hereby remitted. When the law was first in force, we did not 
exact any tax upon transfer of stock made as security for a loan. 
We did not intend to tax a loan twice, once on the note and again 
on the security; and this is simply to re that part of the tax, 
none of which has ever been collected, but about which litiga- 
tion has been instituted. I move to concur. 

The SPEAKER. This isa House bill with Senate amendments, 


m legacies and 
racter, for the 
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Is there objection to taking it from the Speaker’s table for con- 


sideration now? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 

question is on concurring in the Senate amendments. 

The question was taken, and the Senate amendments were con- 
in 


Mr. PAYNE. There is an amendment to the title. I do not 
know whether that will follow. 

The SPEAKER. That will go with the rest of it. 

On motion of Mr. PAYNE, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
— 5 the Senate amendments were agreed to was laid on the 
table. 


C 


MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following Senate bill, 
with House amendment, disagreed to by the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 5269) to provide a commission to secure plans 
and designs for a monument or a memorial to the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln, late President of the United States. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist 
upon its amendment and agree to the conference asked, 

The motion was to. ; ¢ 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of the following 
conferees: Mr. MCCLEARY, Mr. McCatu, and Mr. WOOTEN. 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS IN THE STATE OF MINNESOTA, 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Kansas asks for the regu- 
lar order, which is the unfinished business from last night’s ses- 
sion, being Senate bill No. 4284, pending with a committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, which the Clerk will report to 
the House, and then there is an amendment pending to that, the 
Chair understands. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it has been suggested, as there 
were not many members present last night, that unanimous con- 
sent be asked for ten minutes, five minutes a side, this morning. 
Personally I have no objection to it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments, after 
which the gentleman can make the request. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 16, strike ont, in line 10, the words ome by soperas sealed bids” 
and substitute therefor the words “at public auction to the highest bidder.” 
At the end of line 16, page 16, strike out the word “seal.” 

The SPEAKER. This is an amendment to the substitute, and 
the question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
we be allowed ten minutes to have that explained. 

The SPEAKER. To whom is the time to be given? 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest that five minutes controlled by 
those in favor of the amendment and five minutes by those 
against—the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Eppy] and the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY]. : 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent is asked that ten min- 
utes be given to debate on this amendment, five minutes to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Eppy] and five 
minutes by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacey]. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. EDDY. Mr. S. er, as I stated last night in the discus- 
sion of this matter, this is an amendment to what is known as the 
Nelson law of 1889, relating to the ceded porion of the eee 
Indians in Minnesota, and particularly relating to the sale of the 
pine timber therefrom. f 

The principal change, or one of the principal changes in this 
amendment to that bill, is the change in the manner of the dis- 
position of the timber. Under the law of 1889 this timber was 
sold at public auction, upon estimates made by what we term 
“ cruisers,” or estimators of the timber in the tree. It has been 
stated that scandal arose from the operation of that law. Thatis 
true. It has been further stated that scandal arose as to the 
manner of the sale, which is not accurate. The whole scandal 
arose from the scaling under the estimate, which was based upon 
the incompetency of the estimators. These estimators were ap- 

inted as a matter of politics, and in many instances were 
1 men, and the timber was very greatly underesti- 
mated, and all the scaudal arose out of the sale of the timber, 
coming from the fact that the timber was underestimated, and 
not because of the manner of its sale. 

In this bill it provides for the selling of the timber under sealed 
bids instead of at public auction, and my amendment which I 
have offered strikes out the sealed-bid proposition and substitutes 
“at open public sale thereof.” As I stated last night, the De- 

rtment of the Interior is very much op; tomy amendment. 
F think it is due to the House to say that the majority of the 
Indian Committee reported adversely to this amendment and re- 
fused to offer it as a committee amendment. The reasons urged 
by the Interior Department in favor of sealed bids lay in the fact 
that they claim it would prevent collusion on the part of the 
bidders. That was the sole and only reason offered. 


I desire to state that when these bills were introduced, both con- 
taining a 8 for open bids, that it was changed at the 
request of the Secretary of the Interior. More than that, the 
Secretary of the Interior made it a condition precedent that he 
would not recommend, and his Department would not recom- 
mend, the passage of this bill unless it contained that provision. 
It was virtually and practically a legislative hold-up. 

Now, I desire a moment to examine the reason offered by the 
Secretary of the Interior. I would like to have some person in 
this House—and I put this same query last night—to explain 
under what circumstances a collusion could not be formed as 
well under a secret bid as it could upon a public auction. Col- 
lusion could be formed in both cases. The only difference would 
be that if a collusion was formed under a sealed bid it would 
forever remain secret, If a collusion was formed at an open and 
public sale everybody would be aware of that collusion. ere is 
another reason why I am in favor of an open public sale, and 
that is because it absolutely precludes the possibility of a man 
raising his own bid. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 


Mr. EDDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for five 
minutes more. This is a very important matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent for another five minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.j The Chair hears none. 

r. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask the same concession on the 
other side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks five minutes 
more. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 


none. 

Mr. EDDY. Now. Mr. Speaker, I claim in the sale of Govern- 
ment property that a man has a right to know at the time of the 
sale What every other man does at the same time. The parties 
in whom I am interested with regard to this matter are the small 
log and the small operators. As I have stated before, this 
timber is surrounded by settlements of small farmers who want 
to go in and buy a small tract, put up a portable mill, and manu- 
facture lumber for themselves and for their neighbors. The 
small loggers—men 31 teams, hiring a few men- de- 
sire to go in there and pure small tracts of timber and oper- 
ate on their own account and sell the logs they take off to the 
lumber concerns without being obliged to work for wages for the 
large lumber corporations. 

ow, under the provision of sealed bids, these men are practi- 
cally shut out, because, if they should desire to bid, say, $9 a 
thousand for a 40-acre tract, some one comes in under a sealed 
bid and bids $10a thousand. They would have no opportunity to 
raise their bid, while if the matter was open and public they 
would have the opportunity to raise their own bid and they 
might bid as high as $15 a thousand. This sealed-bid proposition 
is a radical departure from the practice of the Government in 
all similar instances of this kind. In every bill that passed at 
the evening session, wherever there was a disposition of Govern- 
ment property it was always at public auction. I submit it as 
a fair business proposition to the business men of this House 
that if a man has property t dispose of and wishes to dispose of 
it at auction he would not call for sealed bids. I claim that 
every governmental transaction should be open to all the 
ple of the country; that there should be no sealed transactions 
on the part of the Government. 

The Secretary of the Interior, in a letter which he volunteers to 
send to this House—a sort of Ms ree message on the part of the 
Secretary of the Interior—stated that in all probability opportu- 
nity would be given to the newspaper correspondents and all ceo: 
ple interested to examine these bids. Now, Ido not know but that 
such will be the case; but there is nothing in the bill requiring any 
such procedure on the part of the Interior Department. Ihave 
had some experience myself in handling and selli ine timber. 
I believe that those logs sold at public auction will bring a bet- 
ter price for the Indians, and the sale generally will give more 
satisfaction than if it were carried on under sealed bids. In this 
opinion I have the concurrence of a very large majority of the 
Minnesota delegation. As I stated before, when these bills were 
originally introduced they contained a provision ie tae sale at 
public auction. In the proposition I now submit I have the con- 
currence of a very large majority of the people of Minnesota who 
live in the vicinity of this timber. "I submit to the House that on 
a matter that is entirely within the boundaries of Minnesota the 
delegation from that State and the people of the State are better 


judges as to the proper manner of disposing of the question than 
the Secretary of the Interior or any outside parties who have had 
no practical experience upon the subject. 
r. LACEY. I yield one minute to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Curtis]. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I hope the amendment offered by 
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the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. EDDY] will be voted down. 
The committee carefully considered this question. An amend- 
ment of this kind was offered upon two different occasions in the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and was voted down. The amend- 
ment is objectionable to the Department, which must dispose of 
this timber, and therefore I hope the House will vote against the 
amendment. 

Mr. LACEY. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from New 


York fore ne 3 

Mr. PAYNE. I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this amendment will 
not prevail. I can easily understand how the constituents of the 
gentleman from Minnesota may be desirous to have a public auc- 
tion in Minnesota at the place where the land is located, involv- 
ing some 250,000 acres by actual measurement, because the 
bidders in Minnesota would of course have a much better oppor- 
tunity than bidders from other States. 

And then, Mr. Speaker, I believe that if such a proceeding were 
encouraged (which is not part of the programme of the gentleman 
from Minnesota), the bidders would have a much better oppor- 
tunity to form a ring, and there would be more confusion, and 
a less price would be realized for the lumber. 

On the other hand, if the recommendation of the committee be 
adopted and these proposals are sent in, they can be sent from 
any part of the United States, and every bidder who wants to 
buy the lumber will name his highest Pone price, hoping that 
his bid will be successful. Therefore 1 hope that the amendment 
will be adopted and the recommendation of the committee as 
embodied in the bill will stand. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, the source of the objection to 
sealed bids se ae to be conclusive as to the propriety of having 
such bids. I do not refer to the gentleman who makes the mo- 
tion, but the persons who have been urging that we do not have 
such bids. y friend from Minnesota [Mr. Eppy], in the hear- 
ing on this matter before the committee, made this statement at 
atime when the lumbermen of Minnesota had not been urging 
open bids: 

I would have him— 

The Secretary of the Interior— 
confer these contracts on the highest bidders on sealed bids, reserving the 
right to reject any and all bids. 

The sale under sealed bids, I think, will undoubtedly result in 
obtaining the highest price for the timber. We are the guardians 
of those Indians; we are providing for the sale of their property. 
There is nothing to prevent a St. Paul or Minneapolis man from 
bidding just as high as he thinks he can afford to go on a sealed 
bid. But if we have open bids there will be combinations; the 
persons expecting to bid will meet at a hotel, or elsewhere, make 
an arrangement among themselves, and two or three persons will 
do the bidding, and after the contract is awarded the parties 
will divide it up among them. This can not be done if the sealed 
bids be adopted, for in that case somebody may put in a bid that 
nobody else knows anything about; it is not possible under that 
system to include every bidder in a combination. 

Now, I will ask the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ZENOR], who 
is a member of the committee and who has examined this matter 
with care, whether he thinks it would be safe to leave this prop- 
erty to be disposed of on open bids? 

Mr. ZENOR. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Lacey], I will say that it was the general conclusion 
of the committee that it would be better, both for the Government 
and for the Indians, that the sale should be by public auction un- 
der sealed bids; and I think it would be detrimental to an advan- 

us sale of the timber if the sale were conducted otherwise. 

r. LACEY. It was the earnest request of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and also of the Secretary of the Interior, that 
the system of sealed bids be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a gocd deal of scandal about timber 
on these reservations. Here are millions of dollars’ worth of tim- 
ber to be sold. The highest price ever realized there, I believe, 
up to date, has been $2.40 per thousand. We start here with the 
proposition of making $4 and $5 the minimum price. 

r. EDDY. Mr. Speaker, I do not understand what the gentle- 
man said was the highest price received up to to-day. The mini- 
mum price is $3. 

Mr. CEY. The sale of dead and down timber I have been 
told—perhaps I have been misinformed 

Mr. EDDY. That is a different proposition. 

Mr. LACEY. Has been at $2.40 a thousand, and this proposi- 


tion is $4 and $5 a thousand as a minimum, with the opportunity |` 


for the whole world to bid on the property. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman speaks 
of a combination. I will ask the gentleman if he would be will- 
ing to put a eg in the bill that in such an event the party 
selling should 


g 
Mr. LACEY. Yon are never going to prove anythin, g about 
such event. How are you going to prove a combination except by 
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the results? By having the sale under sealed bids no combination 
can be made, because they will never know when they have got 
the last man into the combination. We have sealed bids for the 
construction of railroads and public buildings in order to get the 
lowest bid. It is open to the world in this case. Anybody who 
wants to bid under this law can do it, and the sealed bids will ab- 
solutely prevent a combination. Gentlemen have been urging 
for open bids who want to buy the timber as cheap as possible, 
and yet they argue that the timber will bring a 1 5 price on 
open bids than m sealed bids. If they thought they could get 
it eco 8 by sealed than by open bids, I imagine that they would 
naturally oppose the open-bid method, and yet we find these dealers 
at Minneapolis and St. Paul urgently insisting upon sealed bids. 

Mr. EDDY. Mr. Speaker, I have no wish to charge the gentle- 
man from Iowa with any misrepresentation, but I desire to state 
that he is mistaken in that statement. The buyers are divided on 
the question. 

Mr. LACEY. I will ask my friend if in the hearing before the 
committee he did not make the statement that, in his opinion, we 
ought to have sealed bids? 

Mr. EDDY. Idid. The reason of that—— 

Mr. LACEY. And has not the gentleman been importuned to 
change his views on this question and to make this motion? 

Mr. EDDY. Ihave. 

Mr. LACEY. By men who are wanting to buy the property? 

Mr. EDDY. I want to state further now—— 

Mr. LACEY. Ican not yield more time to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to further yield. 

Mr. LACEY. Iacceptthe good faith of my friend. His cha: 
of mind followed the intercession of his constituents who, I think, 
were probably wanting to bid. At first he was in favor of sealed 
bids. I believe he was right then and I believe the motion made 
now is against the interests of the Indians, and I hope it will be 
voted down. If this amendment is put upon the bill, I hope the 
bill will fail, because T believe it would result in unfair treatment 
of the Indians who own the timber, but I do not think that this 
amendment providing for open bids will be adopted against the 
protest of the Indian Commissioner, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the majority of the Committee on Indian Affairs, who have 
no purpose in the world except to do that which was just to these 
Indians who owned the property and who are entitled to its pro- 


ceeds. 

Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire in what 
way the open bids would be unjust to the Indians? 

Mr. LACEY. In this: The 0 bidders would meet at the 
time and the place of the sale. They would organize a syndicate. 
Instead of there being 50 bidders when the auction commences, 
there would be only three, or some other small number, and they 
would fix the price then and there and divide the stumpage among 
themselves afterwards. They can not do that under sealed bids. 
Somebody from Mississippi or Massachusetts will send in bids 
and it is impossible to organize a combination of that kind unless 
there is open bidding, by which all the persons who are trying to 
get the property have an opportunity to compare bids and make 
a combination on the spot, at the time of the sale. 

Mr. CANDLER. Does the provision of the bill authorize the 
rejection of any and all bids, when you make the sale by sealed 
bids, or is their acceptance compulsory, compelling you to take 
the highest bid? 

Mr. LACEY. I am not sure as to that. I think so. 

Mr. CURTIS. It reserves the right to reject any and all bids. 

Mr. LACEY. The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 
That will insure fair treatment to the Indians, and it is the only 
method that will insure it. Open bids with a public auction will 
do precisely the opposite, and result in a combination. Now, I 
believe that is all I care to say upon this proposition, unless some 
gentleman has a question to ask. 

Mr. RUMPLE. Mr. Speaker—— ' 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to his colleague? 

Mr. LACEY. Iyield to my colleague, Mr. RUMPLE. 

Mr. RUMPLE. Is there anything in this bill that requires the 
manufacture of this timber in the forest? 

Mr. LACEY. It is permitted, not required. Now, I will yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAINES]. 
pee of Tennessee. What has been the custom here- 

ore? 

Mr. LACEY. Unfortunately, most of the sales have been at 

auction. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
parliamentary situation is this: At last night's session an amend- 
ment by way of a substitute was offered to the bill. To that an 
amendment was to, and to the substitute still pending the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Eppy] offered an amendment, 
which has been reported by the Clerk. The question now is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. Eppy]. 
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The question being taken (ona division demanded by Mr. Eppy) 
there were—ayes 9, noes 87. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CURTIS, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE, EVENING SESSION. 


The SPEAKER designated Mr. CURRIER as Speaker pro tem- 
pore for the evening session. 


OATH RESPECTING VESSEL REGISTRY. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I omitted to move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the House concurred in the Senate amend- 
ment to the bill (H. R. 11725) to amend section 4139 and section 
4314 of the Revised Statutes. I now make that motion, and move 
to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The motion was agreed to, 


PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, for the consideration of Senate bill 2295, 
temporarily to provide for the administration of affairs in the 
Philippines: and pending that motion, I ask unanimous consent 
that I. as chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs, be per- 
mitted to control the time upon this side and that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. JONES] be permitted to control the time upon 
the other side during the debate. We had that understanding. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER], 
in pursuance of the order of the House, moves that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, for the consideration of Senate bill 2295, known as 
the 0 government bill; and pending that, asks unanimous 
consent that he, as chairman of the committee, be permitted to 
controlone half of the time, and that the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Jonrs], a member of that committee, be permitted to con- 
trol the other half. Is there objection to this rere 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a parliamen- 
tary inquiry before that request is put. Under that order, if the 
House makes it, the time on this side will be controlled by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Joxxs] in general debate, and no 

entleman will be permitted to speak who does not get time from 
2 5 Will that be the situation? 

The SPEAKER. Absolutely. That will be the order of the 
House if it is given; and the Chair will further state, so that 
there will be no misunderstanding, that it will also control the 
general debate at the evening sessions. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 2295, the Philippine government bill, with Mr. 
GILLETT of Massachusetts in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. : 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 


mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is | 


there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Capron haying taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message in writing from 
the President of the United States was communicated to the 
House of Representatives by Mr. B. F. BARNES, one of his secre- 
taries, who also informed the House of Representatives that the 
President had approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On June 18, 1902: 

2430. An act granting a pension to Lizana D. Streeter; 
3910. An act granting a pension to Dennis J. Kelly; 
5186. An act granting a pension to John Conter: 

9290. An act granting a pension to Frances L. Ackley; 
9496. An act granting a pension to Forrest E. Andrews; 
10752. An act granting a pension to Harriet T. Milburn; 
10773. An act granting a pension to Archer Bartlett; 
11495. An act granting a pension to Mary A. Bailey; 
11686. An act granting a pension to Eleanore F. Adams; 


9544. An act granting a pension to George W. Barry. 
PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT. 
The committee resumed its session. 


[Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin addressed the committee. See Ap- 
pendix. } 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Burkert having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by 
Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, announced that the Senate had 
passed without amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution amending ‘‘An act to increase 
the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the pur- 
chase of sites for public buildings, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 6, 1902. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4923) 
to ratify and confirm a supplemental agreement with the Creek 
tribe of Indians, and for other purposes. 

_ The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 12804) making appropriations 
for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1903, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had asked a 
full and free conference with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Procror, Mr. 
Mir ages and Mr. CocKRELL as the conferees on the part of the 
nate. 
PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT. 


The committee resumed its session. 


[Mr. JONES of Virginia addressed the committee. See Ap- 
pendix. | 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman from Virginia 
yield for a motion? I desire to move that the committee do now 
rise, and I am going to ask to vacate the order as far as the night 
session to-night is concerned. I presume the gentleman has no- 
pony to 5 on that side, and nobody is ready on this side. 

r. JONES of Virginia. Very well, Mr: Chairman; I yield for 
that motion. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was to. 

Accordingly the committee rose, and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill S. 2295, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the order of the House, so far as the session of to- 
night is concerned, be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that so much of the order affecting this bill as re- 
lates toa session for this evening, and this evening only, be 
vacated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


ACCOUNTS OF LOUISIANA EXPOSITION COMPANY, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying documents, referred to the Committee 
on Industrial Arts and Expositions, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State covering a state- 
ment showing the receipts and disbursements of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition Company for the month of December, 1901, furnished by the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition Commission in pursuanca of section 11 of the 
“act to provide for celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the pur- 
chase of the Louisiana Territory,“ etc., approved March g. 1901. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

WHITE HOUSE, June 19, 1902. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 13150. An act granting a pension to James B. Mahan; and 

H. R. 10299. An act authorizing the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad 
Company to sell or lease its railroad property and franchises, and 
for other ses. 

The SP R announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 4769. An act to fix the fees of jurors in the United States 
courts. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
reported that they had presented this day to the President of the 
United States for his approval bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 10794. An act granting a pension to Thomas H. Devitt; 
H. R. 7906. An act granting a pension to Martha G. Young; 
=o & 3262. An act granting an increase of pension to David T. 

ck: 
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conn R. 3 An act granting an increase of pension to Nelson 
urchil 
sl 1865 An act granting an increase of pension to John H. 


5866. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
. Schott, alias Jacob Schott; 

. 5550, An act for the relief of W. C. Taylor; 
. 5018. An act granting an increase of pension to Johann 
. 8986. oo act granting a pension to Martha A. Cornish; 
. 5877. An act granting a pension to Robert Watts; 
R. 6414. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
W. H. Davis; 

. An act granting an increase of pension to Richard 


E 


. An act granting an increase of pension to Florian 
An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 


an 7. An act granting an increase of pension to James F. 
ray; 
H. R. 3263. An act granting an increase of pension to Jobn 


. An act granting an increase of pension to Esek B. 


. An act granting a pension to James E. Dickey; 

. An act granting a pension to Carrie B. Farnham; 

. An act granting a pension to Nancy M. Williams; 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 


. An act granting an increase of pension to Benja- 
min F. Shearer; 
H. R. 8109. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. McCarter; 
5 R. 10899. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
* Warner; 
8 8 12130. An act granting a pension to Christopher S 
ens: 
R. 13675. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. White; 
H. R. 9717. An act granting a pension to Isaac M. Pangle; 
H. R. 12774. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
M. Brown; | 
H. R. 9710. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- | 
beth J. Eagon; 
1 R. 12409. An act granting an increase of pension to Jesse 
Pec i 
H. . 12047. An act granting an increase of pension to Jack- 
son L, Wilso 
H. R. 14012. ve act granting a pension to Fannie Reardon; 
a R. 10954, An act granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 


Gill 

H. R. 10767. An act granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
N. Grinstead; 

H. R. 1478. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 


Runnels; 

H. R. 13683. An act granting an increase of pension to Ella B. 
S. Maniix; 

H. E. 13081. An act granting an increase of pension to Anthony 
J. Railey; | 

H. R. ‘Teste. An act granting a pension to Susan Walker; | 

H. R. 12976. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob | 
Smith; 

H. R. 14374, An act granting a pension to Samantha Towner; |? 

H. z 13691. An act granting an increase of pension to James M. | 
Conrad: 

H. R. 14859. An act granting a pension to Luther G. Edwards; 

H. R. 945. An act granting an increase of pension to William | 
W. Richardson; | 

H. R. 8457. An act granting an increase of pension to Gibboney | 
F. Hoop; 

H. R. 8476. An act granting an increase of pension to Moses S. 


Curtis; 
H. R. 10255. An act granting a pension to Margaret Tisdale; | 
H. R. 18178. An act granting a pension to William F. Bowden; | 
Fas R. 11711. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac | 
ibso 
H. R 954. An act granting an increase of pension to Rachel 


rown; 
HR. 13017. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
H. R. 13321. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
. Bonham; 

HH. R. 8780. An act granting an increase of pension to Pierson 


L. Shick; 
H. R. 11115. An act granting a pension to Angeline H. Taylor; 


A LOA: An act granting an increase of pension to John A. - 
Eve $ 
H. R. 13063. An act granting an increase of pension to Julia B. 
Shurtleff; 
H. R. 9164. An act granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Crawford; 
1 An act granting an increase of pension to Edgar 
H. R. 13378. An act granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
Beckwith; 
H. R. 884. Anact granting an increase of pension to Ellen W. Rice; 
H. R. 6847. An act to correct the record of Michael Hayes; 
An act granting a pension to Mary A. Lipps 
An act granting an increase of pension to Minhen 


. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
An act granting an increase of pension to Edmund 
. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 


H. R. 8026. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
D. McClure: 

H. R. 11865. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
A. Robertson; 
1 5 2615. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 

: er; 

H. R. 14118. An act granting a pension to Mary C. Bickerstaff; 
1 H B 11327. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 

. Pettis; 

H. R. 12770. An act granting an increase of pension to Carrie 
M. Schofield; 

H. R. 3768. An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Campbell; 

y Ene An act granting an increase of pension to Marga- 
ret 5. : 

H. R. 12724. An act granting an increase of pension to Richard 
M. Kellough; 

H. R. 1466. An act granting a pension to Alfred Hatfield; 

H. R. 10172. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Finegan; 

H. R. 5145. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


| Swan; 


H. R. 


. 292. An act granting a pension to Henrietta Gottweis; 
. 8781. An act granting a pension to Mary E. Holbrook; 
6402. An act granting a pension to Mary J. Adams; 
. 7986. An act granting a pension to Clara C. Hawks; 

. 2470. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
P. Maxwell: and 

H. R. 14411. An act to regulate commutation for goog conduct 

for United States prisoners. 
SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following ti title 


9366. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter T. 


| was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appropriate 


committee as indicated below: 

5. 6104. An act to restore to the active list of the Navy the name 
of John Walton Ross—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

And then, on motion of Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin (at 4 o'clock 
and 55 minutes p.m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow 
morning at 11 o’c ock. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive communi- 
cations were taken from the Speaker’ stable and referred as follows: 

A letter from the beard of the Interior, transmitting, in 
| response to an inquiry by the House, a report of surveys and ex- 
amination of Uintah Indian Reservation—to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy 
of the laws passed by the legislative assembly of Porto Rico at its 
last session—to the Committee on Insular Affairs, 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered to 
the Clerk, and laid on the table, as follows: 
Mr. SLAYDEN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 2408) to remove 
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the charge of desertion from the military record of Bernhard 
Stueber, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report 
18 s 2592); which said bill and report were ordered to lie on the 

e. 

Mr. MONDELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 2498) to correct 
the military record of Alexander Nugent, reported the same ad- 
versely, accompanied by a report (No. 2593); which said bill and 
report were ordered to lie on the table. 

r. SLAYDEN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5064) for the re- 
lief of John R. Hoops, reported the same adversely, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2594); which said bill and report were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. MONDELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5557) to remove 
the charge of desertion now standing against John Donohue, 
alias Grant, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a re- 
pn o o. 2595); which said bill and report were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 6041) for the relief of George S. McKee, 
reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 2596); 
which said bill and report were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 6821) for the relief of George W. Ingram, 
reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 2597); 
which said bill and report were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 7315) to remove 
the charge of desertion from the record of Luther Cline, reported 
the same adversely, aceompanied by a report (No. 2598); which 
said bill and report were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 7444) for the relief of John W. Damp- 
man, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 
2599); which said bill and report were orde to lie on the 
table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 7496) to grant an honorable discharge to 
Richard P. Gardner, reported the same adversely, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2600); which said bill and report were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. MONDELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 8263) for the re- 
lief of John McGowan, reported the same adversely, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2601); which said bill and report were ordered 
to lie on the table. ; 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 8612) to grant an honorable discharge to 
Fritz Spamer, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a 
report (No. 2602); which said bill and report were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 9601) for the relief of Erwin Johnson, 
reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 2603) ; 
which said bill and report were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
pill of the. House (H. R. 10224) for the relief of James Pender- 
gras, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 
2604); which said bill and report were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 10711) to correct 
the military record of Stephen W. Coakley, reported the same 
adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 2605); which said bill 
and report were ordered to lie on the table. 


FUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 15187) to ex- 
eat: the lien for mariners’ wages to the masters of vessels to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. x 

By Mr. KERN: A bill (H. R. 15188) providing for a pension 
to the totally blind—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 15198) defining what 
shall constitute and providing for assessments in oil mining 
claims—to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 


By Mr. BALL of Delaware: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 201) 
to restore the status of the Fifth and Sixth Regiments Delaware 
Volunteers, who served during the late civil war—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
x 575 following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
ollows: 
By Mr. GRAFF: A bill (H. R. 15189) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Ames—to the Committee on 5 ld — 
By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 15190) for the relief of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Andrews. -to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. HEDGE: A bill (H. R. 15191) granting a pension to 
Lettie A. Brown to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. KERN: A bill (H. R. 15192) granting a pension to 
Hannah Henderson to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 15193) for the relief of J. H. Porter to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. MUTCHLER: A bill (H. R. 15194) granting an increase 
ot pension to Harriet S. Gilbert—to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. : 
By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 15195) for the relief of the trus- 
ese of the Diocese of East Carolina—to the Committee on War 
ims. 
By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 15196) for the relief 
of John T. Fulmele—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 15197) granting an increase 
55 pension to William Montgomery to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. 
By Mr. COWHERD: A bill (H. R. 15199) granting a pension 
to Ella G. Day—to the Committee on Invalid 8 
By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A resolution (H. Res. 
312) referring House bills Nos. 8607, 2580, 9922, 10603, 5675, 5676, 
pori; and 6763 to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 
ims. 
Also, a resolution (H. Res. 313) referring House bills Nos. 10606, 
8981, 11533, 5571, 10609, and 6137 to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXTI, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS: Resolutions of the Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia, Pa., urging the passage of House bill 14022—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BABCOCK: Petitions of J. S. Conklin, of Livingston; 
Y. Elwell, of New Lisbon, and Hare Brothers, of Spring Green, 
and druggists of Richland Center, Wis., in favor of House bills 
178 and 179, for the repeal of the tax on distilled spirits—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Resolutions of the Board of Trade of 
Rockland, Me., in favor of a law to pension men of Life-Saving 
Service—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CANNON: Resolutions of the Commercial Exchange 
of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the enactment of House bill 14022— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 7 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of druggists of Pittsburg, Pa.. in 
favor of House bills 178 and 179, for the repeal of the tax on dis- 
tilled TA the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Resolutions of the board 
of selectmen of Winthrop and the city council of Cambridge, 
Mass.,in favor of the proposed increase of pay of letter carriers— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of citizens of Bainbridge and 
Frankfort, Ohio, in fayor of House bills 178 and 179, for the re- 
peal of the tax on distilled spirits—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HEPBURN: Resolution of Iowa State Federation of 
Labor, relative to labor conditions at Rock island Arsenal—to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. HITT: Petition of J. B. Chaney and other citizens of 
Rockford, III., asking that organizations of Spanish-American 
war veterans be allowed to pat their name on their official flag, 
etc.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of druggists of Rockford and Galena, III., for 
8 of tax on alcohol to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of Court Harmony, No. 69, of 
Hoboken, N. J., for increase of pay of letter carriers—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of numerous citizens of Kentucky. in 
favor of House bills 178 and 179, for the repeal of the tax on dis- 
tilled spirits—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KERN: mapan to accompany House bill granting a 

nsion to Hannah Henderson—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of 10 citizens of Chicago, III., in favor 
of House bills 178 and 179, for the repeal of the tax on distilled 
spirits—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. MORRELL: Memorial of the auditor-general of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania explanatory of House bill 14763— 
to the Committee on War Claims. i 

Also, resolutions of National Business League, favoring the 
establishment of a department of commerce and industries—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. : 

Also, resolutions of a meeting of Jewish people in Philadelphia, 
Pa., favoring the Goldfogle bill, relating to the discrimination 
against the Jews by the Russian Government—to the Committee 

Also, resolutions of the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, 
urging the passage of House bill 14022—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. . 

Also, resolutions of Post 2, Grand Army of the Republic, De- 
partment of Pennsylvania, favoring the passage of Senate bill No. 
619, for the relief and retirement of William T. Godwin—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NAPHEN: Resolutions of the city councils of Cambridge 
and Winthrop, Mass., in favor of the proposed increase of pay of 
letter carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Roads. 

By Mr. RYAN: Resolutions of the South Park District Tax- 
payers’ Association, of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring a bill to author- 
ize the Mather Power Company to construct experimental span 
in Niagara River at Buffalo, N. Y.—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of Typographical Union No. 9, of Buffalo, 
N. V., for increase of pay of letter carriers—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office ond Post-Roads. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Papers to accompany House bill 
14795, granting a pension to Mary A. Buckaloo, widow of a Mex- 
ican war veteran—to the Committee on Pensions, 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, June 20, 1902. 


Prayer by Rev. F. J. PretryMan, of the city of Washington. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings, when, on request of Mr. Kzan, and by unanimous con- 
sent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Journal will stand ap- 
proved, if there be no objection. 


EXPENDITURES IN THE PHILIPPINES, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, transmitting a statement 
of money paid out of the Philippine treasury for and on account 
of the Philippine Commission; also money paid by the United 
States for transportation of troops since the ratification of the 
peace treaty between the United States and Spain, and to what 
companies paid; also the amounts now unpaid which the United 
States is liable for for supplies, etc., in the Philippine Islands each 
year since May, 1898; which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on the Philippines, and ordered to be 
printed. 

LAWS OF PORTO RICO, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
copy of the laws enacted at the last session of the legislative as- 
sembly of Porto Rico, submitted through the Interior Depart- 
ment by the secretary of the Territory of Porto Rico; which, on 
motion of Mr. FoRAKER, was, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, and 
ordered to be printed. 


BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the Director of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing submitting a clause for insertion in the general deficiency 
appropriation bill 5 the unexpended balances for 
the appropriations ‘‘Compensation for Employees, 1902,” and 
Plate Printing, 1902,” to the appropriation for Miscellaneous 
expenses, 1902,“ etc.; which, with the accompanying paper, was 
re — to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. C. R. 
McKennry, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed with an amendment the bill (S. 4284) to amend an act 
entitled ‘‘An act for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa 
Indians in the State of Minnesota,” approved January 14, 1889; 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 


eid bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
nate: 

A bill (H. R. 14247) to authorize the Charleston, Suburban and 
Summerville Railway Company to construct and maintain two 


bri across Ashley River, in the State of South Carolina; and 

A bill (H. R. 14802) for the purchase of real estate for revenue 
and customs purposes at Wilmington, N. C. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 10299) authorizing the Santa 
Fe Pacific Railroad Company to sell or lease its railroad property 
and franchises, and for other purposes; and it was thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. KEAN presented a memorial of the Marconi Wireless Tele- 
graph Company of America, a corporation created and existing 
under and by virtue of the laws of the State of New Jersey, re- 
monstrating against the claim of the American Wireless Telephone 
and Telegraph Company to the extension of their patents for ten 
years from October 4, 1903; which was referred to the Committee 
on Patents. 

He also presented a petition of Delaware Division, No. 37, Order 
of Railway Conductors, of Phillipsburg, N. J., praying for the 
peer of the anti-injunction bill; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented petitions of Elysian Lodge, No. 351, of Hobo- 
ken, and of Newark Lodge, No. 340, of Newark, of the Interna- 


tional Association of Machinists, in the State of New Jersey, pray- 


ing for the passage of the so-called eight-hour bill; which were 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented petitions of the Martin Cooke Association, of 
Hoboken; of Mineral Mine Workers’ Local Union No. 8588, of Port 
Oram; of Coopers’ Local Union No. 40, of Jersey City; of Hotel 
Waiters and Cooks’ Local Union No. 337, of Trenton; of Court 
Harmony, No. 69, of Hoboken; of Sheet Metal Workers’ Local 
Union No. 13, of Hoboken, and of United Brewery Workmen’s 
Local Union No. 26, of Trenton, all in the State of New Jersey, 
praying for the enactment of legislation increasing the compen- 
sation of letter carriers; which were referred to the Committee 
on PostOffices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PLATT of New York presented a petition of Batavia Lodge, 
No. 491, International Association of Machinists, of Batavia, N. V., 
praying for the passage of the so-called eight-hour bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry members of the Audu- 
bon Society of the State of New York, of New York City, Mount 
Vernon, and Highwood, all in the State of New York, and of 
Stamford, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the protection of game in Alaska, etc.; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CLAPP presented a petition of Local Division No. 215. 
Order of Railway Conductors, of Austin, Minn., praying for the 
passage of the so-called Hoar anti-injunction bill, to limit the 
meaning of the word ‘“‘ conspiracy ” and the use of “‘ restraining 
orders and injunctions’’ in certain cases; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. : 

Mr. CLARK of Montana presented a petition of Butte City 
Lodge, No. 88, International Koara of Machinists, of Butte, 
Mont., praying for the passage of the so-called eight-hour 
ae which was referred to the Committee on Education and 

r. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of Lodge No. 68, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, of San Francisco, Cal., praying 
for the er of the so-called eight-hour bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. v 

He also presented petitions of Western Shore Lodge, No. 7, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Oakland, and of Local 
Division No. 11, Order of Railway Conductors, of Los Angeles, 
in the State of California, praying for the passage of the so-called 
Hoar anti-injunction bill, to limit the meaning of the word con- 
spiracy ” and the use of ‘‘restraining orders and injunctions” 
in certain cases, and remonstrating against the 8 e of any 
substitute therefor; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Sutter Lodge, No. 340, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, of Sacramento, Cal., praying for the 
passage of the so-called Grosvenor anti-injunction bill; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. : 

Mr. FAIRBANKS presented a petition of the Pattern Makers’ 
Association of Lime ‘pps Ind., praying for the e of the 
so-called eight-hour bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Mr. BARD presented petitions of Local Division No. 111, Order 
of Railway Conductors, of Los Angeles, and of C. R. Stewart, of 
Nestor, in the State of California, praying for the passage of the 
so-called Hoar anti-injunction bill, to limit the meaning of the 
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word *“‘conspiracy”’ and the use of ‘‘ restraining orders and in- 


junctions“ in certain cases, and remonstrating against the pas- 
are of any substitute therefor; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a petition of the Coos Bay Chamber 
of Commerce, of Marshfield, Oreg., praying for the enactment of 
legislation granting pensions to certain officers and men in the 
Life-Saving Service, etc.; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

He also presented a petition of the Federated Trades Council 
‘of Portland, Oreg., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
increase the compensation of letter carriers; which was referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. FRYE presented resolutions adopted by Council No. 1563, 
Knights of Labor, of New York City, N. Y., favoring the action 
of the President relative to reciprocal relations with Cuba; 
which were referred to the Committee on Relations with Cuba, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 10174) granting a pension to Jennie M. Sawyer; 

A bill (H. R. 9219) granting an increase of pension to Colmore 
L. Newman; 

A bill (H. R. 3330) granting a pension to Calvin Duckworth; 

A bill (H. R. 12165) granting an increase of pension to Caro- 
line M. Stone; 

A bill (H. R. 8146) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
M. Owens; 

A bill (H. R. 14055) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Brown: 

A bill (H. R. 4170) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
P. Macloon; and ` 

A bill (H, R. 14877) granting an increase of pension to Jennett 
Stewart. . 

Mr. DEBOE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 10964) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
M. Beebe; 

A bill (H. R. 7109) granting an increase of pension to Stanton 
L. Brabham 

A bill (H. 
A. Phelps: 

A bill (H. R. 12326) granting a pension to John A. Kirkham; 

A bill (H. R. 8745) granting an increase of pension to George 
Kerr; and € 

A bill (H. R. 12026) granting an increase of pension to Baley 
W. Small. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 9807) granting an increase of pension to Hiram 


R. 10321) granting an increase of pension to Susan 


Janes; d $ : i 
A bill (H. R. 10876) granting an increase in the pension of 


W 8 Mote; 3 3 , 
A bill (H. R. 11579) granting an increase of pension to John 
A. Wright: 

A bill (H. R. 13457) granting an increase of pension to John 8. 


ar; and 

A bill (H. R. 14421) granting an increase of pension to John 
Q. A. Rider. h ; 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 13690) granting an increase of pension to Free- 
man R. Gove; and r. : es 

A bill (H. R. 9883) granting an increase of pension to William 


elley. 

15 85 PRITCHARD, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6970) granting an increase of pension 
to Monora Stimson, reported it without amendment, and submit- 
ted a report thereon. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: : 

A bill (H. R. 832) granting an increase of pension to William 


Clark; 
A bill (H. R. 9691) granting an increase of pension to James 
H. Joseph: f i A 
A bill (H. R. 5758) granting an increase of pension to Newton 
W. Elmendorf; and r 
A bill (H. R. 6005) granting a pension to James A. Chalfant. 
Mr. TURNER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 12549) granting an increase of pension to 
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Ransom Simmons, reported it with an amendment, and submit- 
ted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12977) granting an increase of pension to William L. 
. reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

Mr. CARMACK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 9187) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
A, Hammond; 

A bill (H. R. 9308) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
P. Johnson; 

A bill (H. R. 5480) granting an increase of pension to John C. 
Nelson: and ; 

A bill (H. R. 13665) granting an increase of pension to George 
R. Baldwin. 

Mr, TALIAFERRO, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 14208) ting an increase of pen- 
sion to Alexander Murdock, reported it without amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported adversely thereon; and the 
bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 4207) for the relief of the heirs of John W. Warwick; and 

A bill (8. 3981) to carry into effect the finding of the Court of 
Claims in behalf of Peter Targarona. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported adversely thereon; and the 
bills were postponed indefinitely 

A bill (S. 4273) for the relief of John I. Rowland; 

A bill (S. 4398) for the relief of the New Orleans and Bayou 
Sara Mail Company, of New Orleans, La.; 

A bill (S. 4540) for the relief of the estate of George W. Curtis, 
deceased; 

A bill (S. 4548) for the relief of Bettie Eppes Minetree: 

A bill (S. 4328) for the relief of the late Andrew S. Core; 

A bill (S. 3486) for the relief of Joseph F. Travers, guardian of 
Michael Travers; and 

A bill (S. 4271) for the relief of T. H. B. Myers, surviving 
partner of John Myers & Son. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the following bills, asked to be discharged from their 
further consideration, and that they be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs; which was agreed to: 

A bill (S. 4260) for the relief of Sarah E. Haskell; 

A bill (S. 4325) for the relief of Erastus S. Joslyn; and 

A bill (S. 4864) for the relief of Lemuel Stokes. 

Mr. BARD, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 14511) to authorize the relinquish- 
ment to the United States of claims and patented lands within 
the national parks in the State of California, and to permit the 
settlers and owners thereof to secure other lands, outside of said 
parks, in accordance with section 24 of the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 3, 1891, reported it without amendment, and su 
mitted a 1 1 thereon. 

Mr. D I am directed by the Select Committee on In- 
dustrial Expositions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 6213) mak- 
ing an appropriation to pay certain persons for services, materials, 
etc., furnished to the Pan-American Exposition, as per schedule to 
filed, to report it without amendment, and to submit a report 
thereon. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I wish to say that the report submitted by 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] is the report of the ma- 
jority of the Select Committee on Industrial Expositions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the 
Calendar. 

Mr. CLAPP, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 3112) conferring jurisdiction on the Court 
of Claims to determine the claims of the confederated bands of 
Ute Indians of Colorado, reported it with an amendment. 


MONUMENT TO GEN, HUGH MERCER. 


Mr. WETMORE. I am directed by the Committee on the 
Library, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 10933) to provide 
for the erection, at Fredericksburg, Va., of the monument to 
the memory of Gen. Hugh Mercer, which it was ordered by Con- 
gress on the 8th day of April, 1777, should -be erected, to report 
it favorably with an amendment. 

Mr. DANIEL. Lask for the pone consideration of the bill 
reported by the Senator from Rhode Island. I think it will oc- 
cupy but a few moments of the Senate. 

r. COCKRELL. Let it be read for information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, It will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The bill was read. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator who reported that 
bill if I understand it correctly as making an appropriation from 
the public Treas for the erection of this monument. 

r. WETMO It does. It appropriates 825,000. There 


ara plenty of precedents. 

` GALLIN GER. The Senator says that there are plenty of 
precedents. That may be so. There are precedents for pretty 
much everything. But I want to say that if this bill passes a 
great many other bills of a similar character will appear in Con- 
gress, and if one is favored I do not see upon what hypothesis 
the others can be denied. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator from New Hampshire allow 
me a moment? 

- Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, this is the execution of a reso- 
lution of Congress which was passed in April, 1777. General 
Mercer was killed while leading the advance of the American 
troops at Princeton. He was an officer of great distinction and 

t merit. He had served through the Indian wars, and greatly 
istingnished himself at Long Island and other places in the 
Revolution. 

The estimate of the country of his services was such that Con- 
gress, in April of that year, he having been mortally wounded at 
Princeton on the 3d of January, provided that this monument 
should be built to his memory. 

Time and again the matter has had the attention of Congress. 
This time the bill has passed the House of Representatives with- 
out objection, and it seems to me that it is an obligation of honor 
on the part of the Government to fulfill the decree which it then 
entered in ordering this testimonial to his memory. 

I hope the Senator will not insist upon his objection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, ever since I have been in 
pee life I have been endeavoring to get an appropriation from 

mgress for a monument to the memory of John Stark, who is 
buried in an obscure place on the banks of the Merrimac River. 
The State of New Hampshire has honored him by erecting a statue 
to his memory in the statehouse park at Concord. In connec- 
tion with my efforts I have been met with the suggestion over 
and over again that we are not engaged in the business of erecting 
monuments outside of the city of Washington. 

At the present session I introduced a joint resolution providing 
for a pittance of $2,000 for the erection, not exactly of a monu- 
ment, perhaps, but something commemorative in the town of 
Peterboro, N. H., of the services of General James Miller, who 
greatly distinguished himself at Lundys Lane, and who was 
a very conspicuous military character during the war of 1812; 
but it has not been reported, and I take it that it will not be re- 
ported to the Senate. Iam in receipt of numerous letters con- 
cerning that particular appropriation, which is very insignificant 
in amount, but I have felt constrained to reply that I see little 
hope of a favorable recommendation. 

ate, I do not know much about this particular case. Of 
course I have to accept everything my friend from Virginia says 
about General Mercer’s career, and I assume that what he says is 
correct—that in the early days some action in regard to this mat- 
ter was taken by the Continental Congress. I do not want to 
unnecessarily obstruct a matter of this kind, but I do feel like 
warning the Senate that it will be one more precedent, and that 
some of us in the future will be eyen more persistent than we 
have been in the past in asking that monuments shall be pro- 
vided for men like General Stark, whose career certainly was 
equal in military prowess and in importance for the independence 
of the colonies to that of any other man who participated in the 
battles of the Revolution. Bunker Hill and Bennington are his 
jewels, and without Bunker Hill the battle of Princeton might 
never have been fought. 

Mr. President, I will not object to the consideration of this bill, 
but I want to sound a note of warning that other similar bills 
will be pressed in the future with greater persistency than they 
have been in the past if this measure becomes a law. If we ap- 
propriate money to erect this monument, there is no valid reason 
why similar monuments shall not be erected to all the other great 
heroes of the Revolutionary period. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This debate is proceeding by 
unanimous consent. The bill is not before the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Others having been indulged; 
may I ask what the bill is? 

e bill was again read by title. 

Mr. HOAR. The word “it” should be stricken out. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, I trust I may be 
indulged for just a word. 

In the Continental Sass ees an act was passed providing monu- 
ments for ten generals of the Revolutionary army at $500 apiece. 


It was never carried out. One of those generals was Gen. David 
Worcester, of Connecticut, who distinguished himself greatly. 

If these sporopnatons are to be made by Congress to carry out 
what was the action of the Continental Congress, all the generals 
ought to be treated alike. We have bills here, two, I 
think—one was for a monument in North Carolina; I do not 
remember the name of the general—appropriating $5,000. They 
have never got through the House. This bill provides for an ap- 
propriation of $25,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has passed the House. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. And it has passed the House. 

Mr. President, if there is to be a $25,000 monument erected to 
General Mercer because the Continental Congress included him 
among ten generals to whom monuments were to be erected at 
$500 apiece, I want to amend the bill so as to provide for a monu- 
ment to General Worcester. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I rise to make a conference 
report on the sun civil appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa pre- 
sents a conference report, which will be read. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ill the Senator from Iowa yield to me to 
make a privileged motion? 

Mr. ALLISON, I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the Senator from Iowa yield until I ask 
unanimous consent before the motion of the Senator from Rhode 
Island is submitted? j 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa has 
just yielded to the Senator from Rhode Island. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


NATIONAL APPALACHIAN FOREST RESERVE. 


Mr. BURTON. I desire to ask unanimous consent, in view of 
the motion which has just been adopted, that the bill (S. 5228) 
for the purchases of a national forest reserve in the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains, to be known as the National Appala- 
chian Forest Reserve, shall be taken up for consideration on 
Monday next, after the routine morning business, not to interfere 
with conference reports or appropriation bills. 

Mr. HALE. What the Senator wants, I take it, is simply to 
substitute Monday for Saturday, as we have adjourned over. It 
is not a new thing. 

Mr. ALDRICH. With the same limitations, making the order 
for Monday. 

Mr. HALE. Substituting Monday for Saturday. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not want any unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that will put out of its place the consideration of the 
Choctaw treaty. Its passage has become very im t in the 
allotment of lands and the settlement of affairs in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. The Department is very anxious to have the bill í 
There was a unanimous-consent agreement to take it up this 
morning, and if we can not get through with it to-day I do not 
want to be cut off. If the Senator from Kansas will except that 
bill from the unanimous-consent agreement, in case we do not 
get rid of it to-day, all right. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Kansas asks 
unanimous consent t the bill referred to by him, having the 
right to-morrow by unanimous consent, shall receive considera- 
tion on Monday, in the morning hour, not to interfere with con- 
ference reports or 1 bills. 

Mr. ALLISON. That it shall have the same relation on Mon- 
day that it would have to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. That it shall have the same 
right on Monday it has for to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. QUAY. I object, for this reason: Probably I am in error 
in objecting, but I have a motion which will probably come be- 
fore the Senate on Monday in relation to the admission to state- 
hood of the three Territories, which I do not desire to have shoved 
aside to give way for this other business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objectionismade. The Sena- 
tor from Iowa presents a conference report, which will be read. 

Mr. BURTON. Ifthe Senator from Iowa will allow me, I make 
the request for Tuesday, if I cannot get an agreement for Monday. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senate will agree to this request. It 
is rather hard on the Senator from Kansas, where his ground is 
taken away from him by the adjournment over to-morrow and 
by other matters coming in. I hope the Senator will be allowed 
to have the bill transferred to Tuesday morning with the same 
rights that it had for to-morrow. That is evidently fair. We 
have cut down his ground. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas asks 
that the rights already granted may be yielded to the bill to which 
he refers on Tuesday morning next after the routine business is 
completed, Is there objection? 
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Mr. QUAY. I object for the present. I wish to inquire what 
are the rights already granted? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Unanimous consent was given 
to proceed to-morrow morning to the consideration of the bill to 
which the Senator from Kansas has referred. 

Mr. QUAY. I objected to that. 


Mr, . That agreement had already been made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania did not object to that agreement. 

Mr. HALE. That was for Saturday. 

Mr. QUAY. When was it made? 

Mr. HALE. Last week some time. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I want to object unless I know 
what rights this bill is going to have. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I see that the suggestion which I offered at 
the time this agreement was made in the Senate, that it should 
apply to only one day, is not included in the printed agreement on 
the Calendar. 

Mr. BURTON. That was the agreement, as the Senator from 
Rhode Island says, and a longer time will not be insisted upon at 
all. It is to occupy the place only for that morning. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I do not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection 
to the request of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. QUAY. I Should like to understand distinctly the condi- 
tion of affairs for Monday. : 

Mr. HALE. We have not touched Monday. 

Mr. ALLISON. Nothing has been done about Monday. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator from Pennsylvania will have Mon- 


day. 
Mr. QUAY. This agreement does not affect Monday? 
Mr. ALLISON and others. No. 
Mr. QUAY. I withdraw the request for information. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. ALLISON submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the dis: ing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13123) making appropria- 
tions for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1908, and for other p having met, after full and free confer- 

agreed to recomm and do recommend to their respective Houses 


That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 
15, 48, 49, 50, 55, 59, 64, 84. 85, 87, 88, 94, 99, 100, 102, 112, 113, 114, 118, 119, 121, 122, 
121. 125, 128, 137, 151, 152, 153, 151, 157, 159, 172, 174, 178, 179, 183, and 180. 

That the House recede from its ee to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 2, S. 11, 22. 26, 31, 46, 47, 52, 53, 60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 
71. 72, 78, 74, 75, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81 91 97, 98, 101. 108, 104, 
105, 106, 108, 109. 111, 115, 116, 117, 123. 120, 130, 131, 135, 15 40, 144, 145, 
146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 155, 156, 158, 162, 163, 164, 165, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 178. 176, 
180, 181, 182, 184, 187, 188, 189, 190, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, and 198, and agree to 

e same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 12, and a to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
After the word “site,” in line 2 of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
yes ts the following: ‘Covering 10 acres, more or less; and the Senate agree 
o the same. 

Amendment numbered ——: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered —_, and yi to the same with 
= se tats as follows: On page — of the bill, after line —, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

= “ADDITIONAL FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

“Toward amounts requisite for public buildings, inclu: contracts au- 
thorized under the 3 of the act entitled An act increase the 
limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites 
ee ublic 1 e i to authorize the orontion at Soop 1 yr of 3 

ings, and for other purposes, approy' une and amendmen’ 
32 napon: Under the provisions and limitations of section 1 of said 
act, as follows: 

“For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Alexandria, Va., $20,000. 

“For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Atlanta, Ga.: For th 
acquisition of additional land for the enlargement of the site heretofore ac- 

uired: Provided, That the land so authorized to be acquired is the remain- 
der of the block or square upon which the present peronon building is now 
besecured within W fix 70,000. 


2 $25,000. 


“For post-office and court-house at Beaumont, Tex., including the acquisi- 

tion, in the discretion of the Secretary of the of additional ground 

adjoining the nt site sufficient in size to accommodate the necessary en- 

88 or a present building, said additional ground to cost not exceed- 
ng $15,000, $20,000. 

A bs post-office and court-house at Binghamton, N. Y.: To enable the 
Secretary of the 8 in discretion, to uire additional land for 
the enlargement of the site heretofore acquired, $2,250. 

For post-office and court-house at Brunswick, Ga., $30,000. 

„For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Buffalo, N. Y., $35,000. 
For post-office at Burlington, Iowa, $25,000. 
“For post-office and court-house at Dallas, Tex., $25,000. 
For post-office and court-house at Fort Smith, Ark., $25,000. 
“ For court-house and flice at Greens C., $20,000. 
For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Hartford, Conn., $50,000. 
“For post-office and court-house at Jackson, Miss., S $20,000. 
x . 


“For Mice and custom-house at so 
post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Lincoln, Nebr., $25,000. 


ce, court-hi 


“For post-office at Monmouth, M. oat 
For post-office and court-house at ontgomery, Ala., $25,000. 


ury,in 
heretofore acquired: Provided, That th to be acquired 
has a frontage of 99 feeton the public park anda depth of 132 feet, and is the 
now owned by the Hawley estate, adjoining the present post-office 


For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Paducah, Ky., $25,000. 


condemnation, or otherwise, the Si afer property 
oftice site in Richmond, Va., haying a 8 of and Bank 


streets, containing about 


“For post-office and court-house at Rome, Ga.: To enable the Secre! of 
the Treasury, in his discretion, to acquire a tract of land immediately adjoin: 


A P 

a tract of ground immediately adjoining the present site, with a fro 

not less than 60 feet on Eighth mia do 9 

$18,000. 
For 


Treasury, in his discretion, to m 
of the present site, 73} feet on g the 
ee Un 3 N Sia Beat tations of section 2 of said act, 

Under the provisions an: itations o m 2 of sai as f. $ 
“For poat oea at Emporia, Kans., $15,000. cto 
For post-office and court-house at Guthrie, Okla., $15,000. 

“ For post-office and court-house at Hastings, Nebr., $15,000. 
For post-office and court-house at Norfolk. Nebr., #8 000. 
Pe post-office and other Government offices at Oklahoma City, Okla., 


For post-office at Atlantic, Iowa, $10,000. 
neice ag Towa, $10,000. 


For post-office at Ironton, Ohio, $10,000. 
For post-office and revenue office at Louisiana, Mo., $10,000). 
“For fice and custom-house at Muskegon, Mich, $10,000; Provided, 


That 1 7, 8, and 9, in block 69, situate at the corner of Third and 
tne in sai city, are satisfactory to the Secretary of the — . 
Site. 


For post-office and court-house at one Utah, $10,000. 
For post-office at Owosso, Mich, $10,000. 

“ For post-office and custom-house at Perth Amboy, N. J., $10,000. 

“Under the 8 and limitations of section 4 of said act, as follows: 
For post-office at Allentown, Pa., $20,000. 

“For post-office at Amesbury, Mass., $10,000. 

“ For post-office at Anderson, Ind., 000. 

For post-office and court-house at Athens, Ga., $15,000. 

For post-office at Atlantic City, N. J., $30,000. 
For post-office at Baraboo, Wis., $10,000. 

For post-office and court-honse at Batesville, Ark., $15,000. 

For post-office at Battlecreek, Mich., $20,000. 

For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Biloxi, Miss., $25,000. 

“ For post-office at Boone, Iowa, $20,000. 

For post-office and court-house at Charlottesville, Va., $20,000, 
“ For post-office and revenue office at Chillicothe, Ohio, $15,000. 
For post-office at Colorado Springs, Colo., $90,000. 
15 = 5 at . Ind., 0 Bercy 

or pos ce, court-house, and assay office at Deadwood, S. 000, 

„For post-office at Decatur, III. $15,000. 0 
Por post-office at Dekalb, III. 5.000. 1 

For post-office and revenue office a rham, N. C., $15,000. 
“For post-office at Eliza ; 


beth, N. J. i 
“For post-office at Elkhart, Ind., 80000 


For post-office at Evanston, IIL, ge ta 

“For fice and court-house at Evanston, Wyo., $25,000. 

“For post-office at 13 Ohio, 000. 

For post-office at Flint, Mich., 000. 

For post-office at Fond du Lac., Wis., $15,000. 

For post-office, court-ho and revenue office at Fresno, Cal., $25,000. 
“ For post-office at Gain e, Tex., $15,000. 

For post-office at Geneva, N. Y., 

“ For post-office and custo: 


Goldsboro, N. C., $10,000. 

ce and court-house at Grand Forks, N. e A as 
“For post-office and court-house at Green Bay, Wis., $25.000. 
“For post-office and court-house at Greenville, Tenn. 000. 
For post-office and court-house at Hammond, Ind., 
For post-office and court-house at Harrison, Ark., | 
“For post-office at Henderson, Ky., $15,000. 
For post-office at Holyoke, Mass. „000. 
For post-office and court-house at untington, W. Va., $25,000. 
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For post-office at Hutchison, Kans. ig 5 
For post-office at Iowa City, Iowa, $10, 


For post-office at I X., $20,000, 
For post-office at Jacksonville, III., $15,000, 
“For post-oftiee at Kankakee , $20,000. 
“For post-office at „N. V., $20,000. 
For post-office at Kir R Mo $10,000. 

‘or pos ce a e, Wyo., p 
“F t-office at Larami: $25,000. 
“For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Laredo, Tex., $35,000. 
For post-office at Lawrence .» $10,000, 
For post-office at Lebano: Pa.. $20,000. í 
For post-office at Little Falls, Ñ. bes 000. 
For pos: ce a nsport, Ind., 

“For post-office at Mano „Pa., 5000 
For post-office at Marblehead, Mass., $15,000. 


Ky., $10,000. 
For post-office at 3 $45,000. 


„For post-office at Nashua, N. H; 5,000. 


000. 
000. 


F 
For post-office at Torrington, Conn., $ 
“For post-office at Vincennes, Ind., $15,000. 
For post-office at Warren, Ohio, $15,000. e 


0 
For post-office at Westchester, Pa., $20,000. 
For post-office at Zanesville, Ohio, $25,000. __ 
“Under the 3 and limitations of section 5 of said act, as follows: 
“For post-office at Albert Lea, Min: . 


bor, Me., $6,000. 
For post-office and custom-house at Calais, Me., 86,000. 

For post-oftice at Champaign, III., $15,000. 

For post-office at Columbia, Mo., $5,000. 

For post-office and other Government offices at Crookston, Minn., $4,000 

For post-office at Hamilton, Ohio, $20,000. 

For post-office at Johnstown, Pa., $20,000, 

“For post-office at Moberly, Mo., $5,000. 

“For post-office at Muscatine, Iowa; $15,000. 

For post-office and land office at Natchitoches, La., $5,000. 

“For post-office and court-house at Pierre, S. Dak.. $5,000. 

“For post-office and custom-house at Portsmouth, Va., $15,000. 

For post-office and custom-house at Quincy, Mass., $12,000. 

“For post-office at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., $15,000. 

For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Spokane, Wash., $100,000 

“For post-office at Yankton, S. Dak., $7,000. 

For post-office at Sterling, III., $5,000. 

“ For post-office, court-house,and custom-house at Tacoma, Wash., $100,000. 

“For post-office and custom-house at Traverse City, Mich., $6,000. 

“For post-office and custom-house at Burlington, Vt., under the Pe ates 
and limitations of section 18 of said act, approved June 6, 1902, $25,000. 

“For t-office, court-house, and custom-house at Des ‘Moines, Iowa, under 
the pre ions and limitations of section 15 of said act approved June 6, 1902, 

For court-house and post-office at Los Angeles, Cal., under the FN ae 
and limitations of section 17 of said act approved June 6, 1902, $200,000. 

“For post-office at New Orleans, La., under the pro and limitations 
of section 9 of said act, approved June ö. 1902, $200,000. À 

“For post-office at New York, N. Y., under the provisions and limitations 
of section 13 of said act approved June 6, 1902, $25,000. 

For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Providence, R. I., un- 
der 250 rovisions and limitations of section 10 of said act approved June 6, 
1902, $ 

“ For post-office at St. Louis, Mo., under the provisions and limitations of 
nection GDE said aot ap royed June 6, 1902, $210,000, 8 

* 5 ee rs pipada ao; 6 50 eA rovisions and limitations of 
section IA of said act approv' une 3 b 

“For municipal building for the joint use of the United States and the 
District of Columbia at Washington, D. C., under the provisions and limita- 
tions of section 6 of said act approved June 6, 1902, $600,000. 

“For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Wheeling, W. Va., un- 
der the provisions and limitations of said act approved June 6, 1902, $125,000. 

For inquiry and report to Congress concerning public buildings at the 
cities named in section 22 of said act approved June 6, 1902, $10,000,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 45, and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 

“Hereafter there shall be submitted in the annual Book of Estima: un- 
der each item of appropriation under the head of Light-House Establish- 
ment,’ notes showing the number of persons employed and the rate of com- 
pensation paid to each from each of said appropriations dui the 
year next preceding the fiscal year for which Dationates are submitted.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 51, and 
In 5 of the sum pro} 


That 
Senate numbered 56, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Add at the end of said amendment the following: Provided, That one-half 


e. 
at the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 57, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“For the preparation, under the direction of the Secretary of the — 


Prick and terracotta building, to cost not exceeding $1,500 000, for the Uni 
ck an a not ex or 
States National Museum, to be ted for, on the 


erected, when 1 
between Ninth and Twelfth streets 3 said when completed to be 
transmitted by the Secretary of the S. — — Institution to Congress, 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 58, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert “'$90,000;" and the Senate agree to the 


from its ent to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 107, and to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed **$1,066,570;" and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 110, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out the matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment; and the 
Senate ‘ee to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 126, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out the matter inserted by said amendment and restore the matter 
stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as follows: “officer in 
charge of public buildings and grounds, in accordance with existing plans 
made by him: and the Senato ee to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 127, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the amount named in said amendment insert “$2,500;" and the 
Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 132, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
After the word “con t, in line — of said amendment, insert the words 
“or contracts; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 133, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“For a building to accommodate the offices of the President, to be ted 
in the junds of the Executive Mansion, and for each and every purpose 
connected therewith, including heating apparatus and light fixtures, furni- 

to be done according to plans, the de- ` 


ture, and remoyal of 5 

tails nat 8 1 5 be — y 5 — . pe non Roy 
respect wi e sum hereby a; ; expende con- 
tract or otherwise in the discretion of, and under the directa, of, the "ore: 
ident, and to be immediately available; and said buil shall be constructed 
with sufficient foundation and walls suitable for a durable, permanent build- 
ing, and of sufficient strength for an additional story when needed.” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its ment to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 154, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows; 
Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“For extraordinary repairs and refurnishing of the Executive Mansion 
and for each and every 1 connected therewith, including all neces- 
sary alterations and additions, cabinetwork, decoration of rooms, covered 
ways and approaches, grading, Devine, po re, gu and electric wir- 
ing and light fixtures for house and grounds, all to be done according to 
plans, the details of which shall be approved by the President and completed 
in every detail wi the sum hereby appropriated, $475,445, to be . — 
diately available, and to be ended by contract or othe: e in the dis- 
cretion of, and under the direction of, the President. 
+i 2 ae of temporary offices for the President, to be immediately avail- 
able, Ms 
And the Senate agree to the same. . 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 161, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In 15 of oy sum named in said amendment insert $4,000;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 166, and agrees to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert 8.723, 900; and the Senate agree to the 
sa 


me. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 175, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lines 2 and g of said amendment strike out the words “July 1, 1902," and 


insert in lieu thereof the words “June 30, 1003; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 177, and agree to the same withan amendment as follows: 
In lines 17 and 18 of said amendment strike out the words “five dollars” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “one dollar;“ and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

On the amendments of the Senate numbered 1 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23,24, 
| 34, 35, 36, 87, 38. 39,40, 41 2 44 14 1 14.141 
180, and 191 the committee of conference have beet, hablo 10 < am 15 
EUGENE HALE, 

F. M. COCKR ore 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


The zepon was agreed to. 
Mr. ALLISON. Imove that the Senate still further insist upon 
its amendments not agreed to, mentioned in the report, and re- 
quest a further conference on those amendments with the House, 
The motion was agreed to. 
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By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on og pais of the Senate at the fur- 
ther conference; and Mr. ALLISON, Mr. HALE, and Mr. COCKRELL 
were appointed. 

MONUMENT TO GEN. HUGH MERCER. 


Mr. DANIEL. I renew the request Imade for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10933) to provide for the erection, at 
Fredericksburg, Va., of the monument to the memory of Gen. 
Hugh Mercer which it was ordered by Con, on the 8th day 
of Pe 1777, should be erected, reported iets Senator from 
58 e Island [Mr. WETMORE], from the Committee on the 

ibrary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
puer was before the Senate a few moments ago. Is there objec- 

on? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole. proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator from Rhode Island to the fact that the erasures 
and the substitution, which really are intended more for the 
printer than anything else, it will be necessary to treat as an 
amendment. 

Mr. WETMORE. It is considered as an amendment. I re- 
ported the bill with an amendment. 

PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. The Committee on the Library report an 
amendment, on page 2, line 1, after the word words,” to strike 
out: 


Sacred to the memory of Hugh Mercer, brigadier-general in the Army of 
the United States. He died on the 12th of January, 1777, of the wounds he 
received on the gd of the same month. near Princeton, in New J: ery bravely 


defending the liberties of America. The Congress of the United States, in 
testimony of his virtue and their gratitude, have caused this monument to 
be erected. 

And to insert: 


Sacred to the memory of 
HUGH MERCER, 


Tn tetina nope his virtu d th . 
mony o es, and the 
Have d this monument to be — 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. | 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, when this bill | 
was up a few minutes ago I said that I desired an opportunity, if 
it was to be considered, to propose an amendment to it; but, of 
course, the bill being taken up now, I have no opportunity to 
prepare the amendment. I simply wish to repeat what I said 
then, that if these monuments are to be erected because the Con- 
tinental Congress appropriated $500 each for the erection of 
monuments to ten generals, and as nothing has been done about 
it, I do not propose that the memory of Gen. David Worcester 
shall be discriminated against; and as these monuments have in- 
creased in amount from $5,000 to $25,000-—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. From $500. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Five thousand dollars has been 
appropriated heretofore by Congress. I will take occasion at the 
next session to introduce a bill for the erection of a monument 
to Gen. David Worcester, and appropriating -$50,000 for that 


| 
The question is on agreeing | 


purpose. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I want to record my objec- 
tion to the proposition of the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut 5 5 my vote against this bill. I do not think it is right 
or proper or just that the measure should be passed by this Con- 


88. 

ara WARREN. Mr. President, it seems to me that this is out 
of order. As the bill is leading to discussion, I feel it incumbent 
upon me to object to its consideration. _Morning business is 
waiting, conference reports, and special orders. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming object? 

Mr. WARREN. Ido. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The bill goes to the Calendar. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WARREN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13876) making appropria- 
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tions for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1908, and for other having 8 full — free conference 
— — agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
‘ollows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 13. 


That the House recede from its ent to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, and the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to amendment of the 


Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out all of the matter inserted by said 5 after the word 


large,” in line y 
one time exceed forty; “ and the Senate agree to the same, 


the same. 
F. E. WARREN 
J. C. BURROWS, 
F. M. COC 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. A. T. HULL, 
RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 
JAMES L. SLAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 6219) granting an increase of 
pension to Mrs. Charles H. Cushman; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MASON introduced a (S. 6220) granting an increase of 
pension to Walter G. Tebbetts; which wasread twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. bd 

Mr. WARREN introduced a bill (S. 6221) granting an increase 
of penson to Harriet L. Ford; which was read twice by its title, 
5 with an accompany paper, referred to the Committee 

ensions. ; 

Mr. FAIRBANKS introduced a bill (S. 6222) granting a pen- 
sion to Eliza Farrar; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
an accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Pen- 


sions. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 6223) granting a pen- 
sion to Maria Taylor; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6224) for the relief of Peter Valen- 
tine; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. . 

Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi introduced a bill (S. 6225) in 
aid of the common schools in Mississippi; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. CLARK of Montana introduced a bill (S. 6226) granting a 
pension to Mary L. Butland; which was read twice by its title, 
— — with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 

ensions. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 6227) for the relief of 
Alexander Billings; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
~~ accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Military 

airs. 
AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CLAY submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$2,929.45 to pay the Propeller Towboat Company, of Savannah, 
Ga., for damages done the steam tugboat Cynthia, intended to 
be proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McCOMAS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $3.000 for completing the improvements of the public build- 
ing, its approaches and surroundings, at Annapolis, Md., intended 
to be proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MITCHELL submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $10,000 to purchase or have constructed for the customs 
service a suitable launch for use at and in the vicinity of Astoria, 
Oreg., intended to be proposed by him to the general deficiency 
appropriation bill; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WARREN submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $1,200 to enable the Committee on Claims of the Senate to 

repare a record and index of private claims introduced in the 
— during the Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh Congresses, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the general deficiency appro- 
priation bill; which was referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr; JONES of Arkansas submitted an amendment proposing 


1902. 
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to i dag $421.25 to pay certain persons for reporting steno- 
graphically the case of Kilbourn v. Thompson, intended to be pro- 
posed py him to the general deficiency appropriation bill; which 
was ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying paper, 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CLARK of Montana submitted an amendment relative to 
patented lands and authorizing the reconveyance to such persons 


relinquishing such land by a patent, etc., intended to be penon 
by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill; which was 
5 to the mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


AGREEMENT WITH CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is 
closed, and the Calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. STEWART. By unanimous consent the motion hereto- 
fore made to reconsider the vote by which Senate bill 4848 was 
passed was to be considered at this time. Since that unanimous 
consent was given the House of Representatives has passed a bill 
providing for substantially the same agreement as is provided 
for in the Senate bill. The Committee on Indian Affairs has re- 
ported it, and the bill is on the Calendar. 

It is evident that there will not be time to dispose of the mat- 
ter this morning, and I ask unanimous consent that the vote by 
which Senate bill 4848 was passed be reconsidered, that the bill 
be indefinitely postponed, and that House bill 13172, on the same 
subject, take the place of the Senate bill on the Calendar, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
asks unanimous consent that House bill 13172, on the Calendar, 
take the place of Senate bill 4848, and that the Senate bill be in- 


definitel tponed. 
Mr. STEWART. Yes. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. And the Senator further asks 
5 the House bill considered on Monday in the morning 
our. 


Mr. STEWART. Lask that by unanimous consent the House 
bill be made the unfinished business for Monday. It will take 
but little time, and there is no unfinished business on that occa- 
sion. I think we can then dispose of it. It is a very important 
matter. The Department say they are unable to close up affairs 
in the Indian Territory, to get the allotments made by the Dawes 
Commission arranged, etc., without passing the bill making the 
agreement with the Indians, and the Department regard it as 
vog urgent. 
r. BAILEY. Mr. President—— . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevadaasks 
unanimous consent that the bill (S. 4848) to ratify and confirm 
an a ment with the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of Indians, 
and for other purposes, which, by unanimous consent, heretofore 
was given certain rights, be indefinitely postponed, and that on 
Monday next at 2 o’clock House bill 13172, relating to the same 
subject, may receive the rights and privileges previously granted 
to the Senate bill. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and that order is made. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I simply addressed the Chair for 
the pu of making astatement. Iwill only occupy a moment. 
I thought the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] was going on, 
and that after he concluded I could make my statement to the 
Senate. 

I consent to this unanimous-consent arrangement, because 
while the House bill is almost as objectionable as the Senate bill 
as to the judgments involved still the House bill does fairly and 
properly adjust the matter of town sites. I might delay it by ob- 
jecting to the proposition to substitute the House bill, but I have 


no desire to do that and have no desire to defeat itif we can reach | 


an agreement that is fair as to those judgments, because the House 
bill is fair and reasonable in respect to the town sites. So I agree 
to the substitution. 

FOOD ADULTERATION, ETC. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Task that bill (S. 3342) for preventing the 
adulteration, misbranding, and imitations of foods, beverages, 
candies, drugs, and condiments in the District of Columbia and 
the Territories, and for regulating interstate traffic therein, and 
for other PS ean which is the second bill on the Calendar un- 
der Rule , be considered next Wednesday after the routine 
morning business, without limitation of debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent that on Wednesday next, after the 
zonna morning business, the Senate will consider the bill named 


y him. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I shall not object to that if the usual exemp- 
tions as to appropriation bills and conference reports are made, 
and if it is understood that the bill shall have the right of way for 
that day only. 


Mr. McCUMBER. That is satisfactory, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And to 

ing the morning hour? 
. McCUMBER. That is entirely satisfactory. 


be considered only dur- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e Senator from North Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent that the bill may receive the con- 
sideration of the Senate on Wednesday next after the completion 
of the routine morning business, subject, however, to W 
tion bills and conference reports, and to be considered only in 
the morning hour of that day. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It will be time enough to consider 
that question when a motion is made to take up the bill. Iam 
unwilling now for a unanimous-consent agreement to have the 
bill considered on Wednesday of next week. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas subsequently said: I objected a mo- 
ment ago to the unanimous-consent agreement asked for by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] to fix a time for 
the consideration of the bill named by him, but as I now under- 
stand the Senator merely wishes to have the billtaken up for the 
purpose of making some remarks upon it and without any idea 
of securing action. With that understanding I will withdraw my 
objection to the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quer made by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber] 
that the bill referred to by him may receive consideration in the 
morning hour only, subject to appropriation bills and conference 
reports, on Wednesday next after the completion of the routine 
morning business? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It being understood that the bill is 
to be taken up for the purpose of enabling the Senator to make 
some remarks upon it, and that no action is to be taken. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It being understood that no 
action is to be taken 8 5 the bill other than that indicated by 
the Senator from North Dakota. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the order is made. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. BATE. Will the Senator withhold that motion for a few 
minutes to enable me to have a bridge bill considered? There is 
not the slightest objection to it. 

Mr. WARREN. I should be very glad to accommodate my 
friend from Tennessee, but I have already refused a half dozen 
such requests from other Senators, and, under the circumstances, 
I can not properly yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BATE. Very well; I will not press the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After two hours and ten minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 
o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
June 23, 1902, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 20, 1902. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
To be Chief of Ordnance with the rank of brigadier-general. 
oe William Crozier, Ordnance Department, November 22, 


CONSUL. 


Samuel S. Lyon, of New Jersey, now consul at Osaka and Hiogo, 
Japan, to be consul of the United States at Kobe, Japan, from 
July 1, 1902. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Henry T. Dunn, of Georgia, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Brunswick, in the State of Georgia. 


INDIAN AGENTS. 


Blanchard B. Weber, of Salamanca, N. Y., to be agent for ths 
Indians of the New York Agency, in New York. 

William R. Logan, of Helena, Mont., to be agent for the In- 
dians at the Fort Belknap Agency, in Montana. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


FRIDAY, June 20, 1902. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. . 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Coupen, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


FIRST REGIMENT OHIO VOLUNTEER LIGHT ARTILLERY. 


Mr. BURTON. Task unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 619) providing for the recognition of 
the mili svg! service of the officers and enlisted men of the First 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Light Infantry. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the officers and enlisted men of the First 
Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery (three months’ service), furnished 
State of Ohio under the call of the President of the United States issued on 
the 15th day of April, 1861, and which rendered ac military service under 
thi of officers of the United States and in cooperation with the 

forces of the United States, shall be held and 
e military service of and to have formed a 

of the military establishment of the United States durin; 
which said o ion was and was in active 
Secretary of War be, and he ene is. authorized and 


tificates of 3 d ti d satisfacto of id tity, 

ca Q! „ Upon due & ON and sa TOO! en > 

for all honorably — ober. of the said — — sg 
The amendment reported by the committee was read, as follows: 
At the end of the billadd the following: 


“Provided, That no pay, bounty, or other emoluments shall become due or 
payable by virtue of the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? ` 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I should like the gentleman from Ohio to give us 
a full explanation of this measure. I should like to know why 
these men can not obtain the relief they seek through the ordi- 
nary channels and under the existing law. This bill seems to me 
to be pretty far reaching. 

Mr. BURTON. This ery eu of 131 men went into the mili- 
tary service on the 20th of April, 1861. They immediately went 
into the field. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman will pardon 
meamoment. Did I understand him to say that there are only 
181 men interested in this bill? 

Mr. BURTON. That is the exact number. . 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is spoken of as a “ regi- 


ment,” 
7 — BURTON. It is called a regiment, because it was made up 
of separate companies manning six guns. 

MI. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I was misled by the name. 

Mr. HULL. It was in fact a battery under the title of a regi- 
ment. 

Mr. BURTON. It vas a battery. It was the first military or- 
ganization using artillery in the civil war. In the haste with 
which these men were called into the field there was no formal 
muster. On the 30th of May, while proceeding into West Vir- 
ginia, the mustering officer of the United States came along for 
the purpose of making: the formal muster. The commander of 
the regiment, as it was called, Colonel Barnett, stated to the mus- 
tering officer that the circumstances were so urgent that they 
could not wait for the muster. They went amala tely into the 
field. They were mustered out at the close of the three months, 
and the very large majority of them reenlisted for three years. 
The statement has been made to me that by this bill only two of 
the regiment will be made eligible to receive pensions who are 
not eligible already. The service of the company was recognized 
as a regular service of the United States until 1896, and one of 
these two drew his pension until that year, when it was cut off. 

This bill is but an act of justice. These men were in fact in 
the United States service, but by reason of the lack of this 
formal muster they did not have the legal status of soldiers of 
the United States. 

Mr. HULL.. Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me to make 
a short explanation? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HULL. I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
RICHARDSON | —— 

The SPE R. Is there objection? E 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Ireserve the right to object. 

Mr. HULL. The Committee on Military Affa 3 unani- 
mously reported this bill on two or three different occasions, for 
the reason that when these men first went into camp in Ohio the 
governor of Ohio received a telegram from General McClellan, 
commanding in West Virginia, urging him to forward men if 

ible at once. This battery, without waiting to be mustered 
ss the United States service, went to West Vi and served 
under McClellan during the entire three months’ term. The 
governor sent a manto the capital of Ohio for the pure of 


mustering them; and if they had been there they would have 


been mustered. They were recognized as in the United States 
service to the extent of going outof the State and smig during 
their entire term of three months, participating in several battles. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. How long did they serve? 

Mr. HULL. During the entire enlistment of three months 
and they would have been mustered except for the urgent call 
3 made by General McClellan, then commanding in 

a. 

Mr. KLEBERG. While they were in service, were they under 
the orders of United States officers? 

Mr. HULL. They were under the orders of the United States 
ca in West Virginia, who was at that time General Mc- 

ellan. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to inquire what sort of provision is made as to their receiving 


any pay. 

Me HULL. It simply recognizes them as being in the service, 
without giving them any pay, bounty, or emolument., 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I was going to inquire 
about that last provision I could not catch it as the Clerk read 
it. It provides that there shall be no back pay? 


Mr. L. No pay, bounty, or emoluments. 
ree SPEAKER. ithout objection, the Clerk will again report 
the proviso. 


e Clerk again read the proviso. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ete as I understand, says that there 
are but two of them eligible for pensions? 

Mr. BURTON. That is the statement which has been made 
to me, and one of those two did receive a pension on the theory 
that the enlistment had been regular until 1896, when the pen- 
sion was cut off. He is now nearly 75 years old. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. ow many of these 131 sol- 
diers are now avn 

Mr. BURTON. Iam notable to answer that question, but less 
than half, I could safely 2 5 

Fecal RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I shall not 
object. 
. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, Iwould inquire of the gentle- 
-man from Ohio if most of them are pensioned now under the 
second service? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; atleast of those entitled to pensions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. i 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BURTON, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


UNITED STATES MAPS. 


Mr. TATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House joint resolution 197, making cer- 
tain appropriations of April 17, 1900, for printing United States 
maps, available for the fiscal year 1902, which I will ask to haye 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That the $14,840 appropriated by the act of 
Congress approved April 17, 1900, for the connected and se nited States 
and other maps pre in the General Land Office of the United States. 
which appropriation was made available for expenditure during the fiscal 

ear 1 by act of Congress approved March $, 1901, be, and the same is 

ereby, e available for expenditure during the fiscal year 192: Provided, 
however, That the said maps si be immediately printed, mounted, and de- 
livered to the extent and in the numbers provided by said act of Congress 
a; ved April 17, 1900, and the same shall be so e by the Secretary of 
the Interior from the manuscript map 3 by the General Land Office 
for the year 1895, with the additions and corrections made thereto from the 
data furnished by the General Land Office: Provided further, That said maps 
shall be delivered to the Senate and House of Representatives for distribu- 
tion by October 1, 1902 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia, by direction 
of the Committee on Printing, asks unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution which the clerk has re- 
ported. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The question is on the engrossment and third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, read the third time, and passed. ` 

On motion of Mr. TATE, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT., 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia calls for the 
say! order. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

e Clerk reported the title of the bill. p 
The SP. . Under the rule, the House will resolve itself 


rate 
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into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill just reported by 
its title, and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] 
will take the chair. r 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 2295, the Philippine government bill, 
with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts in the chair. 


[Mr. JONES of Virginia addressed the committee. See Ap- 
pendix. ] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Cousins haying taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by 
Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, announced that the Senate had 
passed bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 6070. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River, at a point to be selected within 5 miles north of 
the Kaw River, in Wyandotte County, State of Kansas, and Clay 
County, State of Missouri, and to make the same a post route; and 

S. 6188. An act to set apart certain lands in the State of South 
150 as a public park, to be known as the Wind Cave National 


The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13123) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for other 


pu 3 j 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 4636. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to adjust the accounts of Morgan’s Louisiana and Texas Railroad 
and Steamship Company for transporting the United States mails. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on this di ing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13676) making appropriations for the support of the Military Acad- 
emy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for other pur- 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 15004. An act to authorize the Minneapolis, Superior, St. 
Paul and Winnepeg Railroad Company, of Minnesota, to build 
and maintain a railway bridge across the Mississippi River. 

The mensage also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the construction 
of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, had requested a conference with the House of Representa- 
tives on the said bill and amendment, and had appointed Mr. 
Morcar, Mr. HANNA, and Mr. KITTREDGE as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT. 

The committee resumed its session, 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, in 1520 Magellan. a Portu- 
guese soldier and mariner, sailing under the flag of Spain, dis- 
covered the straits which bear his name, and sailing westward, 
discovered the pi naa Islands, where, having taken sides in a 
native broil, he Was killed on the island of Mactan, April 25, 1521. 

Of five ships with which Magellar sailed from Spain, only one 
made the circuit of the globe. One was wrecked off the eastern 
coast of South America, another deserted there, another was de- 
stroyed by the remnant of Magellan's followers after his death be- 
cause they had not men enough to man it, another sprung a leak 
off Borneo, and finally one ship, the Victoria, with 18 survivors, 
came back to the port from which she sailed. 

This voyage demonstrated that the world was round, and it 
was then first dimly realized in Europe that a mighty ocean lay 
between the unknown shores of America and Asia. 

Compared with the tremendous sweep of years between the 
Pyramids and the Eiffel Tower the time from Magellan’s vo 
to now seems short, and yet it marks the world’s transition from 
medievalism to modern rationalism, and holds within its scope the 
development of a new world, with new forms of government un- 
dreamed of then. 

When Magellan sailed westward into the East men believed the 


earth to be the center of the universe; that the sun, moon, and: 


stars were hung in the heavens to light the earth, and to teach 
otherwise was to disturb an elaborate system of theology and to 
encounter the danger of being treated as a combustible heretic. 

Then men believed in witchcraft, king’s evil, the divine right 
of kings, in black art and white art, good spirits and bad spirits; 
that comets were missiles hurled at a wicked world; that the 
lightnings were the javelins of Jehovah; that the earthquake was 
the literal voice of an angry God; and even as late as Newton’s 
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time his theory of 


vitation was declared unscriptural, because 
it substituted gravitation for Providence. 
Since then a tremendous change has moved oy slow d 


across the face of the earth, new coasts of scientific truth have 
been explored, but in the Philippine Islands progress has lagged. 

These islands took their name in 1544 from Philip, son of Charles 
I, then heir apparent to the throne of Castile, to which he came 
as Philip II in 1555. k 

Including the Sulu group, which form their southern boundary 
and rim the southern confines of the Sulu Sea, they number, large 
and small, more than 1,000 islands, contain about 119,000 square 
miles, and extend from 5° north latitude northward through about 
16 degrees. 

Their general shape upon the map is like the colossal skeleton 
of a man or an ape, seated bent forward, with his back toward the 
Pacific and his arms and legs extended toward Borneo, with Luzon 
forming the head and shoulders, Samar, Leyte, and Mindanao the 
back and hips, while Panay, Negros, Cebu, Masbate, and Bojol 
fill out the breast. A 

The southwest monsoon brings the wet season, which lasts 
nominally six months from abont the middle of April, except in 
that part toward the Pacific, where the seasons are reversed. 

On the margins of slowly widening circles around slowly de- 
veloping centers of civilization, savagery has been slowly reced- 
ing into the tropical woods and mountains where over thousands 
of primeval acres nature still holds sway. 

The history of those parts of the islands which were brought 
directly under the dominion of Spain is a history of friction 
and intrigue, of unjust and repressive taxation, of chronic official 
dishonesty, of no justice except for those who could pay for it, 
and no return for the taxes drawn from the people. 

THE PEOPLE. 

An independent government is not necessarily a free govern- 

ment. A 8 may be independent and not free, or it may 


be free and not independent. 
A free government is one wherein its people are tected in 
their persons, property, reputations, family, and liberties.” 


In considering whether independence now would bring freedom 
to the people of the Philippine Islands, in considering whether 
independence would 3 order or disorder, we ought to con- 
sider their condition and their character. 

In the first place, there is no such thing as a Filipino nation. 
The native population, whom, for p s of description, Pro- 
fessor Worcester groups as Christian Malays, Mohammedan Ma- 
lays, Pagan Malays, and Negritos, belong to three distinct races— 
the Malay, the Indonesian, and the Negrito. 

The Malays form a majority of the 8 

The Indonesians live in Mindanao, and are Malay crossed with 
Caucasian. 

The Negritos are scattered in mountain tribes over the whole 
archipelago. They are of small stature, low grade of intellect, 
pronounced incapable of civilization, and are rapidly disappearing, 

These three races are divided among abont 84 tribes speaking 
various dialects and languages. 

Of these tribes are three great civilized tribes—the Tagalogs, 
Visayans, and Ilocanos—although, if the word tribe be used in 
its ordinary sense as describing a tribal organization with a chief 
at its head, the civilized Filipinos are not, properly 3 
divisible into tribes. Their main difference is the difference 
language. 

Down to 1844 only a minority of the people had distinctive 
family names. It is now claimed, however, that the civilized 
natives are sufficiently homogeneous to be treated as a class. 

Of the semicivilized or uncivilized tribes are: 

The various tribes of Negritos; 

The Gaddanes of northern Luzon, among whom it is the in- 
teresting custom of young men about to set up a domestic estab- 
lishment to present to their 3 fathers-in-law such heads 
of such of their enemies as they are able to take during the season 
when the firé tree is in bloom as proof of their courage; 

The Igorrotes, who live principally north of a line drawn east 
from the Gulf of Lingayen and cultivate the soil to some extent; 

The half-caste Igorrotes, who are Igorrote crossed with Chinese 
who fled to the hills of Luzon on the expulsion of Limahong, the 
Chinese pirate, in 1574, and who are superior to the pure Igorrotes 
in intelligence; 

The Tinguianes, who inhabit principally the district of El Abra 
and were nominally under the control of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, which appointed their headsman; 

The Tagbanuas of Palauan, who are descended from Negritos 
and Malays; 

1 various tribes of Moros, who live in Mindanao and the Sulu 
nds. 

_ About one-tenth of the people of the so-called civilized or Chris- 

tian tribes ish, and are educated in varying degrees, 


speak 
from a culture that would adorn any civilization downward. 
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The education of the other 90 per cent ranges rapidly downward, 
from the ability to read and speak their local dialects and write 
their own names to no education at all. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman one question. Is it true that when the war between the 
United States and Spain broke out there were 800 native boys at- 
tending the university at Manila? 

Mr. HAMILTON. I do not know. I say to the gentleman 
frankly, I have no statistics at hand that would enable me to an- 
swer his question accurately; but the gentleman on the other 
side, who spoke just a moment ago, said there were 9 universities 
scattered over the islands. 

Mr. KAHN. Will my colleague allow mea moment? Under 
the Spanish dominion there were 30,000 students only in all the 
schools, and under the American occupation there are already 
200.000 in the various schools. [Loud applause. ] 

Mr. COCHRAN. You say you are not informed as to that? 

Mr. HAMILTON. I can not state. But I will state to my 
friend that what I am stating is absolutely true within my investi- 
gation, and I think the gentleman from Missouri will agree with 
me that only 10 per cent of the whole Christian civilization are 
educated, as I have said, and the education of the other 90 per 
cent runs rapidly downward from ability to write their names 
and speak their local language or dialect to no education at all. 

There is no general la; For illustration, in the province 
of Bulacan the people speak Tagalog; 20 miles from there they 
speak Pampangan; and neither can understand the other. 

The south half of Tarlac speaks Pampangan, and the north 
half speaks Pangasinan, and neither understands the other; and 
so on through the islands. 

Since there is no general language there can be no general liter- 
ature. The Tagalog is the only language which has any literature. 


TEMPERAMENT. 


In an endeavor to analyze the Malay temperament, Foreman, 
the historian, says: 


The native is an incomprehensible phenomenon, the mainspring of whose 
line of — and the guiding motive of whose action has never yet been 
vered. 


The Taft Commission, however, seems to be solving this prob- 
lem by a course of candor and fair dealing which is winning the 
confidence and affection of the people. 

Therefore any action here or there which would uncoil suspi- 
cion would not only undo the splendid work which has been done, 
but would retard future development. 

Let us examine this alleged incomprehensible phenomenon.” 

When you come to analyze them after all, human motives, 
veneered or otherwise, in camp or capital, clad in a blanket or a 
dress suit, run easily back to the elemental passions of love, hate, 
anger, pride, jealousy, envy, and covetousness. They grade into 
each other and take unto themselves other names; but they lurk 
behind human actions, civilized and uncivilized. 

The native is treacherous and cruel in war. and it is said their 
traits do not desert him in time of peace; but he has been bred to 
the ambuscade, to the stabin the back of a stronger foe, and if he 
has learned to withhold his confidence has he not been justified 
by years of treachery toward himself? 

He is said to be fond of gambling, but he is not peculiar in this 

t. We have eminent financiers in this country intrusted 
with other people’s money who also gamble. 

He is 3 of being long on promises and short on fulfill- 
ment. This unfortunately is not peculiar to any race. 

It is said that his bump of mendacity is unduly developed; that 
he does not appear to hold lying wrong even in the confessional, 
and that he frequently lies without any apparent excuse unless 
it be the aesthetic satisfaction derived from the exercise of a re- 
markable talent in this direction.” 

Detection does not confuse him, it is said, but he is chagrined 
that his art was not more successful. 

The Malay ought to make an excellent SS aged of the kind 
mistakenly supposed to exist before Mr. John Hay entered his 
recent disclaimer. 2 5 

He illustrates the saying that language is given to conceal 
thought, and finds his likeness in the ancient Greek, to whom “a 

ungent untruth made true or a luminous and startling lie was a 
joy forever, who “ entered the treaty room with a dilemma, ar- 
ranged the terms with a subterfuge, and went out with a mental 
reservation.” 

Besides, what would you have? Here are a people with a nat- 
ural talent for subtle modes of expression fi by three hun- 
dred years of contact with Spanish indirection. 

Let us not, however, throw too many stones at the Malay. 

Touch our own civilization closely on taxes and many other 
things and it begins to exhibit certain alleged Malay propensities. 

Officers who administer oaths in our courts frequently feel that 
the oath is not taking effect, and our preachers do not yet feel at 
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liberty to neglect references to the undiminished beauty of truth 
even to their most advanced congregations. 

It is said the native finds exaggerated enjoyment in litigation. 
They have cases of Jarndyce and Jarndyce over there as well as 
in English-speaking countries. 

Litigation is a distinctly civilized science, and the native pro- 
pensity for games of chance would naturally find gratification 
in lawsuits, especially with the kind of courts and the kind of jus- 
tice heretofore opened to them by their instructors in civilization. 

The natives are charged with being averse to social order, but it 
would not be surprising if they did not appreciate the advantages 
of the“ social compact, especially as it has been exhibited to them. 
They have been governed on the theory that governments exist 
for the benefit of the governors and have been on the wrong side 
of the governmental theory to obtain the most agreeable view. 

The doctrine that“ governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed“ is comparatively new in the world 
and has only recently been heard of in the Philippine Islands. 

Tt is said that they are not energetic. If they were they would 
be an exception among tropical peoples. 

There is no special reason for energy in the Tropics. 

There are no winters to prepare for, no coal bills to pay. The 
fruit and the blossoms grow together on the same tree. Seed 
time and harvest, are the whole year round. Nature sows the 
seed and hastens the product to maturity. 

It is a land of exuberant life and quick decay. Why hurry? 

As an old Spaniard said to Professor Worcester: 

In your country time is gold; here in the Philippines it is 

boiled rice.” 
_ They are said also to be hospitable but insincere; apparently 
imperturbable but excitable; credulous but suspicious; sober but 
fatalistic; plodding but improvident; religious but unscrupulous; 
nnambitious but acquisitive; skillful but unsystematic, clean, ar- 
tistic, musical, quick to learn, endowed with remarkable memo- 
ries, faithful to the iage relation or to irregular connections, 
and affectionate to their children. 

And yet, complex as these characteristics may seem, the mass 
of the people,” are said to be simple, and to have that kind of 
honesty which comes with simplicity.” 

Perhaps there are many more cultivated communities who 
could not file a better inventory without the aid of a biased 
historian. 

THE FRIARS. 

The government of the red Gere Islands has been a govern- 
ment by church and state, and religious orders haye been the 
stronger element. 

The Spanish friar combined within himself both church and 
state. He was spiritual guide, municipal ruler, and government 
agint all combined. 5 e aaa 

e was paramount in ish, and his wo greater 
weight than the commands of a civil officer. 

He could mix with a temporal order the hope of eternal reward 
or the fear of eternal punishment. 

He held the conscience of the natives by the invisible power of 
religious influence and was powerful in all temporal matters. 

The friar was there for life; the civil and military officers were 
there for four years, orless, if their methods did not suit the friars. 

As relates to the Philippine Islands the term friars includes the 
members of four orders, viz, the Au inians, the Dominicans, 
the Franciscans, and the Recolletos, the Recolletos being the un- 
shod branch of the order of St. Augustine, who are known as the 
shod. 

The church was financially supported by the State to the extent 
of about $750,000 a year, and religious corporations possessed large 
private revenues. 

Of the four great orders, one, the Franciscan, was by its own 
rules not permitted to own property except conventos and schools, 
but the other three orders were lords of immense manors in the 
midst of a tax-ridden population. They owned and still own 
403,000 acres of the richest lands in the islands. They own valua- 
ble business property in Manila, have large investments in Hong- 
kong, and have money to lend. 

Outside these four orders are the Jesuits, Benedictines, Capu- 
chins, and Paulists, who have a few teachers engaged in teaching 
and mission work and who have not aroused the antagonism of 


e pone i 

e monks, as originally or in the Middle Ages by such 
holy men as Benedict, Bernard, and Francis, were laymen. They 
settled upon some of the waste places of Europe, and transformed 
them into fields of fertile beauty. Gradually they became cleri- 
cal and were finally merged into the Roman See. 

The Jesuits, it appears, are on the whole the most learned 
ecclesiastics in the islands, and have done good work in so far as 
they have been permitted. They were banished from France, 
Spain, Portugal, and the Philippine Islands about 1768 bran order 
of Pope Clement XIV, but were permitted to return to the islands 
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in 1852 on condition that they confine themselves to teaching and 
missionary work. 

Into the web of European history Macaulay and other historians 
charge that Jesuit intrigues have woven both good and eyil. 
Be this as it may, no order of men has ever shown more fearless 
and unselfish consecration to noble purposes, whether in crowded 
cities or trackless forests, than the men who compose this order. 

Their sacrifices and their sufferings, as well as the sacrifices and 
sufferings of friars who have lived true to the tenets of their faith, 
go far to atone for the failure of their weaker brethren who have 

allen before temptation, and such failure is cause not for denun- 
ciation of the orders themselves or of the church to which they 
belong, but for regret that a great cause should be so marred. 

Discussion of the friars in the Philippine Islands does not in 
any way involve reflection upon the church. 

tt is not to be inferred that the church has connived at or in 
any way upheld abuses in the Philippine Islands. There is no 
reason to suppose that it would not have controlled the friars long 
ago if it could have done so. 

It is cause for regret that in any correct analysis of Philippine 
conditions the relation of the friars to the people must be taken 
into consideration as one of the governing elements, and that 
all the history and all the testimony bearing upon this subject 
compels us to know whether there is cause for it or not: 

That the friars are intensely hated there both as landlords and 
as the political agents of in. 
woe they would be killed if they attempted to return to their 

That to attempt to uphold them against the people would pre- 
cipitate another revolution; and that the feeling against them is 
political, not religious. ; 

The Christian Filipino is a good Catholic, devoted to his 
church, and nothing could so demonstrate the depth of his hos- 
tility to the friars as the fact that notwithstanding his love for his 
church he hates the Spanish friar, whom he regards as the agent 
and policeman of Spain. 

One source of Aguinaldo's power was that he preached the 
confiscation of the friars’ lands and their division among the peo- 
ple. The place where these landsare was the hotbed of revolution 
and the place where insurrection continued longest. 

To the end, then, that the friar lands question may be taken out 
of the Philippine problem it is pro by this bill to authorize 
the Philippine government to issue bonds to raise money to buy 
these lands at fair prices, hold them as public property of the 
Philippine government, sell them at reasonable prices on easy 
terms to actual settlers, and to use the money so received as a 
sinking fund for the retirement of the bonds so issued. 

THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

The Spanish government of the Philippine Islands was a 
government of tyranny. After the Spanish conquest the islands 
were nally divided into provinces and military districts as 
they yielded to Spanish dominion. 

These provinces were called encomiendas and were originally 
governed by encomiendaros, who held their positions sometimes 
as rewards for services, sometimes by purchase, and made what 
they could unincumbered by conscientious scruples. They were 
finally superseded by judicial governors called alcaldes, who re- 
ceived small salaries and were allowed to trade. They therefore 
monopolized trade, tolerated no competition, fixed the purchase 
price of commodities to suit themselves. and sold at a liberal profit. 

Unfit men without training or character frequently held these 
places, who ruled *‘ without any counselor but their rude under- 
standing or any guide but their passions.” Finally, in 1844, by 
royal decree, government officials were prohibited from trading. 

The judicial function was also lodged in them, so that the 
judge cooperated with himself as executive and as executive co- 
operated with himself as judge. 

This went on till 1886, when the office of civil governor was cre- 
ated in lieu of that of the alcalde mayor, with the same powers, 
except that the judicial power was taken from him and vested 
independently. 

Of late the custom has been to appoint a lieutenant-general as 
governor, with the local rank as captain-general, to hold fora 
term of three years. 
ae and the Sulu Islands were divided into military dis- 

icts. 

Luzon and the Visayan Islands were divided into: 

1. Provinces and districts, presided over by a governor, assisted 
by a provincial council. 

2. Each province or district was divided into pueblos (towns), 
governed by a municipal tribunal. 

8. Each pueblo was divided into distritos (divisions). 

4. Each distrito was divided into barrios (wards). 

5. Each barrio was divided into barangayes (groups of 50 to 
1 E ioe presided over by a cabeza de gay (head of a 

andred). 


Over all was the governor-general, assisted by a council of ad- 
ministration composed of three delegates from Luzon and three 
from the Visayan Islands, selected by provincial councils. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 

Few improvements were made by provincial governors. There 
was no advantage in deserving well. Merit could not insure con- 
tinuance in office beyond a ministerial change. 


Those exceptional governors who studied the needs of their 
provinces did so to no p . Their estimates for roads, bridges, 
and public works were seldom considered, and provincial funds 
which ought to have been expended locally were diverted to other 


purposes. 

For illustration, Foreman cites the province of Albay, from 
which, according to the annual statement of 1882, there was drawn 
nearly $350,000, none of which was in any way returned to the 
province. 

In Batangas $300,000 was collected in 1882, and yet financial aid 
was refused the province during an epidemic of cholera that year. 

There was a chief inspector of public works with an annual 
salary of $6,500, aided theoretically by a staff of 130 subordinates, 
who permitted public buildings to lapse into ruin. 

If sums were appropriated for highway improvement, improve- 
ments were seldom made. The roads were always dusty or 
muddy, and most of them were never better than bridle paths. 
A broken bridge remained broken, and travelers forded the 
stream. There was no provision for the purchase of tools, cart- 
age, or materials. 

To cut a log for public use required a permit from the inspector 
of woods and forests, and it took a long time to communicate 
with him. 

Official hours of work were only from 10 o’clock till noon. 
Besides, public officers were not there for public improvement. 

TAXES. 


Under the law every male inhabitant of prescribed age was 
obliged to render to the Government labor or its equivalent in 
money. So faras possible, money was collected, and the tax col- 
lectors reported the natives as having worked out their taxes and 
then put the money in their own pockets. The system was very 
simple.. Government officials generally went home rich. 

The native was taxed sitting, standing, sleeping, and waking; at 
the church and at the grave. 

In all the islands there were 725 towns and 23 missions. Each 
town was governed by a capitan. Each barrio was divided into 
barangayes, which paid taxes to their respective heads, who were 
responsible to the capitan. Each capitan made return tothe pro- 
vincial governor and council, who, in turn, remitted tothe treasury 
at Manila, less what officials stole en route. The barangay chief 
was held responsible for what his 50 families ought to pay, whether 
they paid or not, and was frequently imprisoned. made bankrupt, 
and sold out to make good what he could not collect. 

Official swindling was common. The Spanish system was to 
set one official to watch 1 no man honest, and 
Spanish officials generally justified the presumption of their 
Government in this behalf. Such a government produced its 
logical result—rebellion. g 

THE REBELLION OF 1596, 


The rebellion of 1872, known as the Cavite insurrection, graded 
into the rebellion of 1896. It grew outof native hostility to Span- 
ish friars, as other uprisings had done. It was put down with a 
strong arm, and those who escaped death were banished, or im- 
5 but the fires of rebellion smoldered on beneath the sur- 

ace. 

A native oath-bound secret society, known as the Katipunan, 
was formed, whose members signed their names on the roll of the 
order with blood drawn from incisions in their arms or legs, the 
sears of which remained as marks for mutual recognition. 

The rebellion of 1896 was to have commenced with a general 
slaughter of Spaniards, but the plot was revealed by a woman 
through the confessional, and again the tragedy of death, banish- 
ment, and imprisonment was enacted. 

At that time on the other side of the world a rebellion in Cuba 
was taxing the resources of Spain. Her force in the Philippine 
Islands was down to 1,500 Spanish troops and 6,000 native troops, 
more or less disaffected, but reenforcements were sent out from 
Spain until near the end of 1896 General Blanco had 10,000 men. 

Meanwhile the rebellion had spread northward and southward 
of Manila. Thirty-five thousand insurgents occupied the province 
of Cavite with headquarters near Silan, where Emilio Aguinaldo 
first became prominent. Priests on the one side and peaceful 
natives on the other were barbarously put to death. 

General Blanco was recalled by the Canovas ministry in De- 
cember, 1896, and General Polivieja, who had made a reputation 
for energy and cruelty in Cuba, was sent out in his stead. 
ae troops were sent out until he commanded a land force of 

,000 men. 
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By the middle of March, 1897, every important native strong- 


hold had been taken and the natives had been broken into de- 
tachments. Then Polivieja was permitted to resign and General 
Rivera was sent out in his stead. 

The natives continued the rebellion, avoiding pitched battles, 
and the Spaniards were as far from destroying the Katipunan as 
the Katipunan was from subverting the Spanish Government. 

A treaty of peace was finally signed December 14, 1897, known 
as ene peace of Biac-na-Bato, whereby, according to Foreman, 
7 4 7 do and 34 other chiefs agreed to quit the Philippine 

ds and not to return without the permission of Spain; and 
the insurgents were bound to deliver up their arms, to evacuate 
all places held by them, and to conclude an armistice for three 
years, during which Spain promised to introduce certain reforms, 
which the insurgents agreed not to obstruct. 

On behalf of Spain, among other things, it is said, it was 
to pay, through one Pedro A. Paterno, to the insurgents $1,000,000, 
and to families who had sustained loss by reason of war, though 
not engaged therein, $700,000, which sums, were to be distributed 

5 the discretion of Paterno, subject to conditions proposed by 
ivera. 

Be this as it may, Aguinaldo and his chiefs went to Hongkong. 
During two months of nominal peace which followed, 7,000 Span- 
ish troops were sent home. The rebellion was disorganized, but 
the Government failed to pursue a policy of conciliation, and 
continued to treat the natives as seditious suspects. 

Instead of a general amnesty, as promised, only a few special 
pardons were granted. 

Discontent again blazed into rebellion in the provinces north- 
ward of Manila and in the island of Cebu. 

In April, 1898, General Rivera was recalled and General 
Augusti was sent out in his stead. 

This wasthe state of affairs when a little before sunrise on the 
ist day of May, 1898, Dewey steamed into the harbor of Manila. 

THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION. 

In April, 1898, in response to an overwhelming po demand, 
without regard to party, this Government dec. war i 
Spain. Our fleet lying at anchor off Hongkong received an order 
to find and destroy the Spanish squadron in Pacific waters. 

On that errand, in the gray of the morning of May 1, 1898, our 
fleet came softly into the harbor of Manila and when Gridley was 
ready commenced firing. 

After the smoke of battle had cleared away a new power re- 
mained to be reckoned with in the Orient and an old power, with 
its long record of tyranny and bloodshed, was canceled out for- 
ever. After the battle of Manila Bay the city of Manila was at 
the mercy of the American fleet. 

Its Spanish inhabitants could have been shelled into submission 
within a day or driven to extermination at the hands of thousands 
of hostile natives waiting outside the city to gratify a grudge of 
long standing. 

Aguinaldo had not come on with the American fleet, but re- 
mained at Hongkong awaiting the report of three of his former 
chiefs who had come on with the American fleet to sound the pub- 
lic feeling and prepare the way for his return. 

` He followed nineteen days later, immediately proclaimed him- 
self dictator, and his old companions rallied to his standard. 

Admiral Dewey declared in the report of the first Philippine 
Commission that No alliance of any kind was entered into with 
Aguinaldo, nor was any promise of independence made to him at 
any time,” 

This official statement he has many times supplemented by 
unotiicial statements. 

On the 22d of June an assembly summoned by Aguinaldo pro- 
claimed a provisional government, and efforts were made to draw 
our American officers into some sort of recognition of it, the in- 
surgents not understanding that American officers had no power 
to determine our international relations. 

Outside Manila General Merritt was in command of the Amer- 
ican land forces, and the insurgents were busy ing villages 
and churches and skirmishing with the Spaniards. 

Aguinaldo had been steadily restrained from attacking Manila 
and the insurgents deemed themselves slighted by not being in- 
vited to cooperate with the Americans against the city. * 

Frequent altercations began to occur between native and 
ee soldiers, the first rough prelude to the war that was to 

OLLlOW. 

On the 12th day of August, 1898, a protocol of 


e was signed 
at Washington, whereby it was provided that 


e United States 


should *‘occupy and hold the city, bay, and harbor of Manila 
pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace,” and that five com- 
missioners should be Spoon by each of the contracting Gov- 
ernments to meet at 

negotiate and conclude a treaty of 
rendered to American troops, and 
pended, 


aris not later than October 1, there to 
ce. Next day Manila sur- 
ereafter hostilities were sus- 


The treaty of peace was finally ty Hage at Paris December 10, 
1898, and six months were allowed for ratification by the respec- 
tive Governments. 

THE INSURRECTION AGAINST AMERICA. 

Meanwhile in and about Manila the relations between natives 
and Americans continued strained. 

In considering the Philippine situation at this time it must be 
borne in mind that the warlike spirit was running high among 
the natives. 

Aguinaldo was issuing frequent proclamations, misrepresenting 
American intentions. 

Native newspapers were inflaming public feeling. 

Lying pamphlets were 5 and demagogic speeches 
were being made against the United States. 

Financial and other encouragement was being given the insur- 
gents from juntas at Hongkong, Paris, and Madrid. 

Reports sent out from America that the preponderance of 
bir par sympathy was with the insurgents were given wide 
effect. 

The constant irritation between American and Philippine forces 
was aggrayated by insults by Philippine soldiers, which our sol- 
diers were under strict orders not to resent, their forbearance be- 
ing construed by the Filipinos as cowardice; and the delay of the 
United States Senate in zati bo the Paris treaty of peace was 
pesas as confirming the highly colored reports sent out from 

merica. 

'The Paris treaty was finally ratified February 6, 1899, but open 
warfare was precipitated on the night of February 4 by a native 
attack upon our lines. 

In his letter accepting the nomination for the Presidency in 
1900, Mr. McKinley said: 

Th 
et ge omg eg eg 
it ocew Their unprovoked attack upon our soldiers at a time when the 
Senate was sect ainsi Para the treaty shows that no action on our part 
except surrender and abandonment would have prevented the fighting, and 
leaves no doubt in any fair mind of where the responsibility rests for the 
shedding of American blood. 

April 11, 1899, the war with Spain was formally and officially 
ended, but insurrection in the Philippine Islands continued in a 
desultory way, encouraged up to the election of 1900 by the 
policy of the political organization headed by Mr. Bryan. 

Finally, on the 23d day of March, 1901, the civil reconstruction 
of the islands being well under way, Aguinaldo was captured, 
and on April 19 he issued a proclamation advising submission. 

IMPERIALISM. 

Permit me now to shift the scene and present the political sit- 
uation in America as it relates to the Philippine Islands, 

When a party has a policy to present, it issues a platform. 
When it has no policy to present, it issues a platform just the 


same. 

As a preliminary to the campaign of 1900, the Kansas City con- 
vention issued a platform. 

After deliberating two daysto determine what should be called 
the paramount issue, meanwhile searching all persons admitted 
to the committee room for concealed planks abont their persons, 
the committee on platform finally determined, by a majority of 
two, that what they called imperialism should be called the para- 
mount issue. But conventions do not make issues. Issues make 
themselves. Calling a thing the leading issue does not make it 
the leading issue, and calling a thing imperialism does not make it 


im 5 

What gentlemen call imperialism is also called expansion. What 

gentlemen call imperialism is also called honor and duty. [Ap- 
lause on the Republican side.] What gentlemen call imperial- 
ism is also called a plain. decent exhibition of civilized propriety. 

In the campaign which followed the gentlemen on the other 
side accepted, adopted, and indorsed the Bible, the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution of the United States, Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, and various other 
good and reputable persons and publications. 

They quoted Thomas Jefferson in one part of their platform, 
and denounced expansion as a result of the Spanish war, which 
they had helped to bring on, in another part of their platform, and 
were proud to claim some sort of political relationship to Thomas 
Jefferson, which he, being dead, of course could not prevent. 
anghen 

And yet Thomas Jefferson wasat one time in his own judgment 
an unconstitutional expansionist, also called imperialist, and the 
Louisiana Purchase was denounced as upsetting the whole equi- 
librium of our Government., 

Notwithstanding this, in a speech to the New York Democratic 
Club April 14 last, commemorating Thomas Jefferson’s birth- 
day, the Hon. David Bennett Hill declared, with that disregard 
of history which the circumstances probably seemed to him 
to require, that, It is safe to believe that Jefferson would never 
have favored en extension of our jurisdiction which did not 
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carry with it the provisions of our Constitution, to which he 
was so devotedly attached and which he defended so vigorously 


with voice and pen:” 

Andrew Jackson was an expansionist, also called imperialist, of 
the most pronounced and profane sort, and yet our friends who 
love to call themselves Andrew Jackson Democrats denounce 

ansion. 

ere is no more howling incongruity anywhere in history or 
fiction than summoning Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson 
to lend tability to the policy of antiexpansion, or Abraham 
Lincoln to bolster the proposition that the Constitution extends 
itself. Abraham Lincoln did not believe that the Constitution 
extends itself, and he actively ‘icipated in a movement to 
reyent certain States in the South seceding from the 
nion and for their government within the Union without their 

consent. 

However, it is always a good thing to have some good names 
in the background of an enterprise. ey lend an air of respecta- 
bility to almost any kind of enterprise from eternal-youth delu- 
sions to political parties. [Laughter.] =< y 

There is no means known to the law whereby an injunction 
can be obtained against the fraudulent use of eminent names 
for political purposes. 

After the names of great men gone before us have become fixed 
in the firmament for all time beyond the reach of party strife 

ies come along and begin to use them for decorative, illus- 
trative, and advertising purposes, like the flag, and tearing a 
phrase here and there from its setting in their published works, 
proclaim it as a foretelling and justification of themselves. 

In the campaign which followed, gentlemen on the other side 
denounced William McKinley because they said he was an im- 
perialist. 

And yet no man was less imperious or imperial than he. 

Sacrificed at last to the propaganda of im murder, he 
died as he had lived with simple, manly courage, and on the day 
whereon his body finished its long pilgri to the tomb all the 
wheels of traffic which had received a new im 
ministration stood still. There was silence along the rails and 
the click of the telegraph was hushed, and if men had had ears to 
hear they a poris have heard not only the song on earth, 
tt Nearer, my to Thee,” but a voice in the realms of Eter- 
nity saying, Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

ow that he is dead, I venture the prediction that it will not be 
long before gentlemen on the other side will have appropriated 
his memory to their own uses and will have his picture among 
their own 1 properties and will be quoting his utterances as 
apples of gold in pictures of silver, even as they are quoting 
the utterances of Abraham Lincoln. 

Verily the successors and assigns of those who stoned the proph- 
ets now burn incense to their memory and garnish the sepulchers 
of the righteous. 

We seldom do men justice until they are dead, and then we 
make up for the mean lies we tell of them while they are living 
by the good lies we tell of them after they are dead. [Laughter.] 

At the end of the campaign of 1900 the old Populistic party ban- 
ner, marked Imperialism and 16 to 1, partly obliterated, which 
had been carried by a procession of discontent, with outriders of 
necromancers, soothsayers, sword swallowers, serpentine dancers, 
and experts in curbstone discussion, was dumped in the scrap 
heap of ineffectual political experiment, but is being fished out 
and refurbished now for further political use, minus 16 to 1, 
[Laughter and applause on Republican side.] 


THE BEGINNING OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


Learned gentlemen, subtle and well skilled in the art of pervert- 
ing public opinion for political purposes, charge that this Govern- 
ment has waged a war of spoliation in the Philippine Islands and 
is holding them now with an iron hand. Idenyit. The man who 
says this slanders his Government. ay 

American flag has come to the people of the Philippine 
Islands even as the light of the morning when the sun riseth,”’ 
and wherever our flag goes the names of Abraham Lincoln and 
William McKinley go with it as guarantors of its beneficent pur- 
poses. 8 on the Republican side.] : 

Instead of a government of spoliation, we are substituting as 

ble a representative form of government. 
of a government of tyranny, we are substituti 9 
ernment of the largest liberty which the people of the Philippine 
Islands are capable of sustaining. 

After the ratification of the Paris treaty of peace we began the 
extension of humane and pacific authority for the protection of 
life and property. T 
' To that end, in January, 1899, the first Philippine Commission 
Was appoi „ headed Hon. J. G. Schurman, of New York, 

with instructions from William McKinley— 


rapidly as 
Instead a gov- 


To report the results of their observations and reflections;”’ 
XXXV—445 


To exercise respect for native ‘‘ideals, customs, and institu- 
tions.” Does this sound like tyranny? 

To emphasize the just and beneficent intentions of a liberat- 
ing rather than conquering nation.“ Does this sound like tyr- 
anny? 

To offer the largest measure of local self-government con- 
sistent with peace and good order.“ Is this tyranny? 

a study social conditions and to recommend Executive ac- 

m.“ 

Do these instructions sound like tyranny? Can you not hear the 
kindly voice of William McKinley dictating these instructions? 

That Commission reported that whatever the future of the 
Philippines may be, there is no course open to us now except pros- 
ecution of the war until the insurgents are reduced to sub- 
mission.” 

They further reported that in their opinion there had never been 
a time since Dewey steamed into Manila Bay when we could have 
sailed away with honor to ourselves or safety to the people of the 
re Islands. 

And this I believe is the deliberate judgment of Christendom 
no matter what gentlemen on the other side may say for political 


The figure of Dewey on the bridge of the Olympia has taken 
its place for all time in the world’s great gallery of heroic deeds, 
But if by order of this Government he had sailed away after the 
fight on the ist day of May, no port in all the world’s long sea- 
coast would have greeted us without derision. 

This Government never struck a blow except for civilization 
and never struck its colors. [Applause on the Republican side. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


In March, 1900, William McKinley appointed the second Phil- 
ippine ission, with Hon. William H. Taft, of Ohio, as 
9 „and directed them to give to the people of the Phili: 
pine Islands local self-government so far as consistent with 
maintenance of law, order, and loyalty.” Does this sound like 


lse from his Ad- tyranny? 


The government established by President McKinley was dual, 
military and civil, and provided for a gradual reduction of mili- 
tary power and a gradual increase of civil power until civil gov- 
ernment should be reme. Accordingly our military power is 
being rapidly red , and within a year will be down to 15,000 
m 


en. 

Now the acts of this Philippine Commission, what they have 
done, are they not written in the book of the chronicles” of golden 
deeds to be read and applauded by all men for all time? 

Have they not already transformed jungles where crouched the 
aa oops toes cruelties of war into places of safety? 

ve they not invaded the black jungles of human ignorance 
where lust and avarice and anger creep” and laid the founda- 
tions of American schoolhouses? 

And because there are some jungles left shall we quit the work? 

Have they not mapped, platted, surveyed, and systematized 
disorder into order? 

Shall we let order lapse again into disorder? 

Are they not the executors of the last will of William McKinley 
toward the people of the Philippine Islands, and was he not the 
representative of the will of the American people in this behalf? 

I listened to Governor Taft day after day when he appeared 
before the Insular Committee. I regard him as an absolutely 
honest man, incapable of misrepresentation. I believe him to be 
broad-minded and incorruptible; I believe him to be peculiarly 
qualified for his difficult ition, and if you gentlemen on the 
other side will only give them a chance, I believe he and the Com- 
mission of which he is chief will work out a splendid consumma- 
tion in the Philippine Islands, 

Verily, no men ever had nobler work to do and no men ever did 
their work more nobly than this same Taft Commission. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Instead of a Katipunan, with men signing their names in blood 
there is now a Federal party, with Federal committees organized 
in every town to secure peace for the Philippine Islands under 
the American flag.” [Applause on the Republican side.] 

tion has practically ceased to make war against the 
sovereignty of the United States and has grasped the hand of 
are and friendship extended to it across battlefields where 
blood was shed because of misunderstanding and misrepresenta- 
tion of our fair intentions. . 

Under a law pursuant to the direction of the President 
of the United States, four executive departments have been 
created: 

DEPARTMENTS. 

First, a department of the interior, comprehending bureaus of 
health, quarantine, forestry, vag IR agriculture, fisheries, 
wi , non-Christian tribes, public lands, government labora- 
tories, patents and copyrights. 
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Second, a department of commerce and police, comprehending 
bureaus of interisland transportation, post-offices, telegraphs, 
coast and geodetic survey, public works, constabulary, prisons, 
light-honses, and corporations except banks. 

Third, a department of finance and justice, comprehending bu- 
reaus of the treasury, auditor, customs and immigration, internal 
revenus, storage and ice plant, banks, banking, coinage and cur- 
rency, and of justice. 

Fourth, a department of public instruction, comprehending bu- 
reaus of public instruction, public charities, public libraries and 
museums, statistics, public records, public printing, public build- 
ings, and architecture. 

PROVINCES. 

Thirty-five provinces have been organized into orderly munici- 
palities, each with its provincial board, composed of a governor, 
treasurer, and supervisor, with a secretary of the province for its 
secretary and a prosecuting attorney for its legal adviser. 


TOWNS. 


Eight hundred towns have been organized into autonomous 
municipalities, with executive officers and municipal councils, 
wherein the people elect their own officers, measure their own 
taxes, and fix the salaries of their own public servants within the 
limitations of law. 

And it is pertinent to add here,“ in the language of the message 
of the Federal party to Congress in November last, that the 
commissioners, while traveling about the islands in the organiza- 
tion of these provinces and municipalities, were received every- 
where with sincere and splendid manifestations of enthusiasm, 
demonstrative of the ardent desire to enjoy as soon as may be 
civil rule.” 

LAW AND ORDER. 

For the preservation of law and order a police force has been 
provided of not more than 150 natives for each province, with 
inspectors for each province, under the supervision of a chief at 
Manila, and 4 assistant chiefs in four grand divisions of the archi- 


pelago. 
LAWS AND COURTS. 


The labyrinth of Spanish laws, violated by power and perverted 
by subtlety, with its maze of expense, delay, and disappointment, 
is being su ed by a plain code of American laws, adminis- 
tered by a plain bench of honest judges; by a supreme court, com- 
posed of a chief justice and six associate justices (three of the 
conre, beng Filipinos), holding regular terms at Manila, Iloilo, 
and Cebu. j 

By courts of first instance having jurisdiction in fifteen judicial 
districts, embracing every province in the islands; one-third of 
the judges whereof are Filipinos. 

By courts of justice of the peace, established in every organized 
municipality in the islands. 

THE PHILIPPINE ASSEMBLY. 

It is proposed that when general and complete peace shall have 
been established there shall be a census taken,’’ and that part of 
the islands not inhabited by Moros or other non-Christian tribes 
shall be divided into districts, each of which shall be entitled to 
elect a delegate, for a term of two yera, to a popular assembly of 
the people of the Philippine Islands, to be known as the Philip- 
pine 5 which shall have legislative sessions commencing 
on the first Monday in February in each year. 

TWO COMMISSIONERS. 


Not only are the people of the ae Islands to be repre- 

sented in their own legislative assembly, but the Philippine gov- 

ernment is to be represented in the Congress of the United States 

by two commissioners elected by the people from two grand divi- 

sions of the e who shall be entitled to official recognition 

here and to the privileges of the floor of both Houses of Congress. 
TAXES. 

Bearing in mind the injunction of William McKinley, “‘ that 
provisions for taxation should be simple, so that they may be 
understood by the people,” it is pro to raise revenue with 
the least burden upon those least able to stand it, reversing the 
method pursued by Spain. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

It is proposed to establish a public-land system and a survey of 
lands. Under the Spanish system there was no survey of lands. 

Ont of about 73,000,000 acres, only about 5,000,000 were owned 
by individuals. About 400,000 people occupy lands to which they 
have never been able to obtain title. We propose to give the 
word “home” a new meaning in the Philippine Islands by the 
passage of a homestead law whereby a man may own, hold, im- 
prove, transfer, or devise some parcel of his native land. 

ROADS. 

Bridle paths are being converted into broad and permanent 

highways. 


RAILROADS. 

It is proposed to encourage the building of railroads and thereby 
to open communication between provinces, improve the lands, 
and build up towns along the way. 

MINES, 

There was no title to mines under Spanish dominion. It is pro- 
posed now to pass laws under which shall be developed the rich 
mineral resources of the islands. 

TIMBER. 

There are 30,000,000 acres of the most valuable timber lands in 
the world in these islands which are to be protected and used 
under proper restrictions. 

BANKING AND COINAGE. 

Under the Spanish system banks and money lenders took exor- 
bitant toll from every business transaction. 

We propose to charter banks now under proper restrictions 
for the protection and encouragement of trade. 

The money of the Se Islands now, besides the American 
money which our pay roll puts in circulation, is: 

Mexican silver do! „containing 377.18 fine grains. 

Some Spanish-Filipino dollars, containing less silver of less fine- 
ness, but passing current with Mexican silver dollars. 

Paper money issued by the Spanish-Filipino Bank and minor 
coinage. 

These Mexican and Spanish Filipino coins pass at less than 
two for one of American money, and fluctuate from day to day 
in the markets of the Orient according to the intrinsic value of 
the silver they contain, although American dollars contain about 
6 ins less pure silver than Mexican dollars. 

e oriental banker and the oriental merchant ring the Mexican 
dollar on their counters and say this dollar is worth the silver it 
contains. For it we will give you 50 cents to-day, but to-morrow 
it may be worth only 47 cents. Therefore we shall have to 
charge zon enough in goods or exchange to cover fluctuation. 

The and unlimited coinage of American silver dollars 
there if not backed by the promise of this Government to keep 
and maintain them at par with gold would result in the same 
difficulty, because American silver dollars would circulate not at 
their face value, but at the fluctuating value of the silver they 
contain. 

Therefore this miscellaneous money is to be replaced by coinage 
measured by the gold standard and suited to the needs, preju- 
dices, and customs of the people. 

This coi is to be of pesos of about the value of our 50-cent 
piece, divisible into 100 centavos (one-half cent). There are also 
to be struck and coined 50-centavo pieces, 20-centavo pieces, 10- 
centavo pieces, and other minor coins, all to be measured by a stable 
stan of commercial and monetary value and maintained at 
parity “ with the gold money of the United States.” 

All silver coins are to be coined from “ silver bullion produced 
in the United States, and purchased by the government of the 
Philippine Islands,” including silver in the Treasury of the United 
States held in excess of the amount required for the redemption 
in full of the Treasury notes issued under the provisions of the 
act of July 14, 1890. 

Some gentlemen urge the American coinage in the Philippine 
Islands, but to force our coinage there in its entirety at this time 
would violently change existing prices and add an element of dis- 
content to a situation which we are endeavoring to pacify. 

The native is affected by what hesees. Now, he gets 20 centavos 
for a day’s work, perhaps, then he would get 10 cents of equal value 
theoretically, but in practice he would for a long time get from 
his employer less money for his day’s work and from the merchant 
less goods for his money. 

Besides the introduction of our American dollar maintained at 
its face value, as it ought to be, would be a constant invitation to 
counterfeiting when more than 100 per cent could be made on 
every dollar counterfeited. 

Another 5 has found favor in some unexpected quar- 
ters, viz, the free and unlimited coinage and use of American 
silver in the Philippine Islands, backed by no pledge of this Gov- 
ernment to keep it at par with gold, intending thereby to make 
the Philippine Islands the dumping und of American silver. 
This proposition is popular with Manila bankers, who want tocon- 
tinue to make money ont of fluctuating values. 

This nation has pronounced in favor of a dollar true to name 
and true to the value stamped upon it. 

If the gold standard is a good thing here it is a good thing in 
the Philippine Islands. 

If it is a bad thing for our Government to set up a free open 
hopper into which every owner of silver may dump his silver and 
have it come out coined into dollars free of charge and carry the 
dollars away with him without restriction as tothe amount coined 
and without provision to keep and maintain the dollars so coined 
at fixed value or at parity with gold, then it is a bad thing for the 
Philippine Islands. 
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Our dollar is good now the whole world round and the whole 
1 round, and our coinage down to a cent is good as gold every- 
where. 

Eyen the Chinese rickshaw man knows and prefers our 5-cent 
piece to the Chinese 10-cent piece, because he knows it will pur- 
chase as much, if not more, even on his own soil, and that its 
value is unvarying. 

The American silver dollar is good because behind every dollar 
stands this nation’s promise to keep and maintain silver and gold 
at parity, and because by coinage on Government account the 
Government limits the output of our silver dollars within its 
powers of redemption. We have set up a stable standard of com- 
mercial value here around which our business transactions are 
carried on. Why is it not a good thing in the Philippine Islands? 
Shall we add instability to instability? 

To flood the Philippine Islands with unstable dollars when 
we are trying to establish stable conditions there, to flood the 
Orient with a bastard imitation of our silver dollar, which cir- 
culates now upon the faith and credit of a nation which never 
breaks its word, would, in my opinion, be to discredit our money 
and our flag in the estimation of the world. 

THE CONSTITUTION AND THE FLAG. 

By the terms of the Paris treaty of peace it was provided that 
the civil rights and political status of the people of the Philippine 
anand should be determined by the Congress of the United 

tates. 

The performance of this international obligation of the United 
States,“ as the Federal party of the Philippine Islands de- 
clared in its message to the Congress of the United States in 
November, 1901, has been deferred to this time because of the 
unfortunate fact of the Filipinos having attacked the sovereignty 
of the United States, a hostile act which the Federal party 
records as having been brought about by misunderstanding 
and not through hatred of the American sovereignty.” 

Until the recently rendered decisions of the Supreme Court 
many people believed, and gentlemen on the other side still insist, 
with great force and violence, that the “civil rights and political 
status” of the people of the Philippine Islands came wholly 
mo the scope and limitations of the Constitution of the United 

Although the verdict and e of history and the decisions 
of the Supreme Court have been entered against this contention, 
gentlemen on the other side still for a pretense pervert history 
and say that the Constitution follows the flag and has extended 
jon automatically, ex proprio vigore, into and over acquired 
territory. 

The territorial boundaries of the United States do not advance 
with its successful armies nor retire before an invading foe.” 
The theory that the Constitution follows the flag may be answered 
by the reductio ad absurdum method. 

If the Constitution follows the flag, how much of the Con- 
stitution followed the flag into Canada in the war of 1812 
and how much remains there? 

If the Constitution follows the flag, how much of the Constitu- 
tion followed the flag into Mexico and how much remains there? 

If the Constitution follows the flag, how much of the Consti- 
tution followed the flag into Cuba and how much remains there? 

If the Constitution follows the flag, how much of the Consti- 
tution followed the flag into China and how much remains there? 

These questions answer themselves. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Will my friend permit me to answer? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Yes; proceed. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I simply wanted to say that as much 
of the Constitution remains there as there does of the flag. 

Mr. HAMILTON. But the flag went there, did it not? And 
you say that the Constitution follows the flag, and you did it to 
deceive the people. There was not a bit of truth in it. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. But you say the flag stays put. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I will tell you what I think aboutit. Some 
of you gentlemen on the other side have been busy denouncing 
the Supreme Court because of that decision ever since it rendered 
it. Now you will have to tunnel under, climb over, or go around, 
or perhaps you had better abolish the Supreme Court and draw 
talesmen from the bystanders. [Laughter on the Republican 
side.] Yousaid the Constitution extends itself, did you not? That 
is what you contended. Do you still believe it? 

The doctrine that the Constitution extends itself is the old 
Calhoun doctrine, whereby it was sought to extend the Constitu- 
tion and thereby slavery over free soil. 

It first found expression in the Dred Scott decision, and was 
afterwards fought out on many battlefields. 

The opposite doctrine that the Constitution does not extend 
itself first found expression in the Republican national platform 
of 1856. afterwards in the Republican national platform of 1860, 
on which Abraham Lincoln was nominated and elected; and for 
that doctrine he finally died. 


It is matter of common historic knowledge that the Constitu- 
tion did not follow the flag into Jefferson’s Louisiana purchese, 
nor into Florida, but was extended there by legislation framed 
for that p just as we have always extended the Constitu- 


tion by legislative enactment into territories which we have ac- 
quired and created since. 

If the Constitution does not extend itself in one instance it does 
not extend itself in any instance because it must act by inevitable 
rule in every instance. 

It was said that the Constitution had extended itself into and 
over the Philippine Islands and that the Philippine Islands had 
thereby become an integral part of the Union, and at the same 
time, asa part of the same party policy, it was proposed to with- 
draw the Constitution from the Philippine Islands and extend a 
sort of quasi Monroe doctrine there instead. 

But if the Constitution extends itself and you can not control it 
in its extension, how can you control it by withdrawing it? 7 

In the view of the advocates of automatic constitutional exten- 
sion it would appear that the Constitution is uncontrollably elas- 
tic in extension but controllably elastic in contraction. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Gentlemen contended, however, that the Constitution had ex- 
tended itself automatically ex proprio vigore into and over the 
Philippine Islands and that the Philippine Islands had thereby 
become an integral part of the Union. 

But if the Philippine Islands have become an integral part of 
the Union, we being another part of the Union, then can a part 
of the whole dispose of another part of the whole in its relation 
to the whole? 

And if one part of the whole can e of another part of the 
whole in its relation to the whole, then does it not follow that a part 
can di of itself in its relation to the whole; and if a part can 
dispose of itself in its relation to the whole, where are the bonds 
that bind the Union? 

Verily our friends have been getting close to some fundamental 
questions which were supposed to be settled as far back as 1865, 


A STABLE FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


If any man says we went to war with Spain for territory he 
slanders his Government. We went to war with Spain for a 
cause unique in history—the cause of humanity; and above the 
graves of thousands of reconcentrados starved to death by Wey- 
ler’s order, above the harbor where the Maine lies buried, we 
aN, erected the monument of Cuba reorganized, regenerated, 
and free. 

Now, you gentemen who brought on the war while McKinley 
was getting things ready for Gridley to fire; you gentlemen who 
at long range inspired our troops, enlightened our officers, and 
otherwise generally brought the war to a glorious close by talk, 
was it your idea that we could go to war without results? 

Incident tothat war we acquired Porto Rico and the Philippino 
Islands; but we could only have acquired them by a treaty of peace, 
which had to be ratified by the United States Senate by a voto 
of two-thirds of the Senators present, and the United States Sen- 
ate was then controlled by Democrats, Populists, and Silver Re- 
publicans, who consented to ratification by and with the advice 
and consent of William Jennings Bryan. 

If gentlemen did not want these islands, why did they vote to 

uire them? 

aving voted to acquire these islands, you declared in your 
Kansas City platform that you were opposed to acquiring and 
holding distant islands in the sea. When did you change? [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

In that same platform, having voted to acquire these islands, 
and having declared in your platform that you were opposed to 
acquiring them, you proposed a declaration of the nation’s pur- 
pose to give to the people of the Philippine Islands a stable form 
of government. 

In that same platform you proposed protection from outside in- 
fluence, such as you say, we give now to the States of South and 
Central America. 

All this means, if it means anything, that you propose to stay 
long enough and keep soldiers enough to set up a so-called stable 
form of government upon the shifting sands of barbaric and ori- 
ental intrigue and inexperience, and then sail away while your 
so-called stable form of government is falling down. 

To do this would require the same military force which we now 
have, with which we are setting up a stable government in the 
Philippine Islands; but this you denounce as militarism and refuse 
to vote for shelter for our soldiers there. ; 

To do this would require the same kind of a commission which we 
now have, with which we are setting up and standing by a stable 
government there, and this you denounce as imperialism. 

SOME INCONSISTENCIES. 


It is hard to please you folks 1 In one breath you de- 
nounce these i ds as the hot of disorder and its inhabitants 
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as incapable of self-government. In the next you refer to them 
as fecund with f om. 

You vote to annex them and straightway you denounce annexa- 
tion as a crime. 

You vote to take possession of them and straightway you pro- 
pose to abandon them. 

You hang on the flanks of our army with criticism. 

If we put down insurrection, you criticise our method of put- 
ting down insurrection. If we do not put down insurrection, you 
criticise our failure to put down insurrection. 

If we capture Aguinaldo, you criticise our method of capturing 

inaldo. If we do not capture Aguinaldo, you criticise our 
failure to capture Aguinaldo. 

If some soldier goes wrong, you multiply him by one hundred 
or one thousand and herald the news. You riot in stories of loot- 

ing and ravage. 

Out of party prejudice, pessimism, and guesswork you create 
hobgoblins with mane and tail erect and claws extended. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

Some gentlemen with exaggerated vocabularies have gained 
such notoriety out of denouncing our soldiers and officers in the 
field, in the camp, in the trenches, and on the long march in the 
glaring sun, the chilly night, the drenching dew, and the tropic 
rain, that their names have been filed among the archives of their 
party as Presidential possibilities. 

Of such stuff are Presidential possibilities made in certain 
quarters! 

I uphold no soldier who goes wrong. I leave his case to the 
duly constituted authorities. 

But Isubmit that the politician who seeks to promote his party 
or himself by filing a list of offenses committed by individual sol- 
diers here and there in an army of forty thousand men in scat- 
tered army posts, laying stress on the worst and concealing the 
rigor of their punishment, closely approaches the demagogue; 
and the demagogue, by consensus of public opinion, is scarcely 
as respectable as the man who goes wrong under temptation fight- 
ing for his country’s flag. [Applause on the Republicanside. 

Perhaps I am prejudiced—I would be ashamed of myself if I 
were not. [Laughter.] 

If these gentlemen were carrying out their plans of establishin 
government in the Philippine Islands with an army recrui 
under a Democratic Administration is it to be supposed their 
forces would be any more moral on that account? 

It makes a man mad to have to argue this sort of thing. 

Our Army is neither Democratic nor Republican. It is the 
Army of the Republic, composed of Democrats and the sons of 
Democrats, Republicans and the sons of Republicans—American 
citizens who are the best all-round men who walk the earth to-day 
or ever did walk the earth or carry arms. 

Meanwhile, please God, we are going << on to the con- 
summation of a splendid duty. [Applause on Republican side.] 

If it were not for turning bac e shadow on the dial of 
progress it would be interesting to see how you would act if re- 
sponsibility were thrust upon you. 

You propose in your platform, first, a stable form of govern- 
ment; second, independence, and third, a protectorate.” 

If you mean by “a stable form of government the shell of a 
government, the ‘balloon frame” of a government, to be occu- 
pied by a people incapable of independent self-government, then 
you are guilty of proposing a cheap evasion of duty. 

If you do not mean this, but actually mean a stable govern- 
ment, then you are guilty of gross inconsistency in hampering 
efforts to that end. 

If you mean to play on the word form,“ then you are guilty 
of pettifogging in the presence of a tremendous responsibility. 

E by independence you mean to take down our flag and sail 
away, leaving the people to take care of themselves, no party in 
the Philippine Islands demands this and our duty demands the 
contrary. 4 

To do so would be to leave them without an army, without a 
navy, without money, without credit, without schools, without 
experience, and with the Friar lands problem still unsettled. 

by a protectorate you mean to extend a sort of quasi Monroe 
doctrine 7,000 miles out in the Pacific and to guarantee these 
islands against foreign intervention without having a word to say 
about their foreign policy, and to guarantee them against domes- 
tic discord without power to interfere to prevent domestic discord, 
you propose the impossible. au 

Again I quote from the message of the Philippine Federal party 
to Congress. They say: 

Philippine independence with or without a protectorate means the hold 
ing of power by the terrible elements of the sects which eae and 
would predominate still for some years until the anger of pinos toward 
Filipinos shall have been completely calmed, education become more general, 
and the fanaticism we have jhherited from Spain exiled. - 

You are no more logical in Congress than you are in your plat- 
form and on the stump. 


Your Senate minority bill proposes one thing. Your House 
minority bill proposes another thing. 

Both bills propose that miscellaneous peoples without cohesion 
and without experience shall frame a constitution and a govern- 
ment for themselves. In one case they are to do this at once. In 
the other, we are to stay eight years and show them how to set up 
a stately imitation of the edifice of our Government, and then 
take down our flag from its lath and plaster imitation dome and 
sail away, while warring tribes wander through its deserted 
corridors. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, I understand that the gentlemen on the other side have 
gotten together and hit upon a four-year abandonment plan, to 
take effect in four years. friends on the other side are quick 
workmen. They can build a constitution and establish a govern- 
ment to meet the phases of veering opinion whenever it is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi rose. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I will yield to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
two questions in one. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Well, you had better put them one at a 
time. I do not like two in one. x 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Iwill put them both together, 
so you can answer them together. Is not the gentleman abso- 
lutely aware of the fact that the irae members in the Senate 
and the House haye introduced identically the same bill? 

Mr. HAMILTON, Finally they have. Now put your other 
question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Is not the gentleman abso- 
lutely aware of the fact that in neither of those bills—I mean 
that in that bill 

Mr. HAMILTON, Which bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In the bill which they have 
introduced, which is identical in both Houses, there is not a 
clause nor a sentence, and in neither of the bills ee by in- 
dividuals to be introduced in the two Houses is there a sentence 
or a clause, that does not surrender to the Philippine people, dur- 
ing the temporary government itself, without waiting for the 
ä the control of their own affairs. 

Mr. HA TON. Now, Ianswered the gentleman’s first ques- 
tion before he put it. The gentleman from Mississippi, who is 
pretty candid when he is not suffering from his political environ- 
ment—and he frequently does—will admit 7 — 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Permit me to say that you 
always suffer from yours. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Not to anywhere nearly as great an extent 
as my able and learned and facile friend on the other side. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] Now, my friend asked me 
to admit something, and I will put him in the business of ad- 
mitting a little. Some of you pen of the minority mem- 
bers of the Insular Committee framed an elaborate government 
on an eight-year abandonment plan, did you not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. No; there was no eight-year 
abandonment plan. It is a plan of immediate abandonment and 
a plan of eight years’ autonomy and self-government in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, during which we were to control only their foreign 
affairs, and at the expiration of that time complete autonomy as 
to their foreign affairs as well as to their domestic affairs. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I do not agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. So that there was no eight- 
year abandonment plan. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Les. it is an abandonment plan. You pro- 
posed in your minority bill, which was obyiously framed, permit 
me to say, merely for political effect and not for practical use, 
because you abandoned it so promptly—that did provide for stay- 
ing there eight years to show them how to set up a stable form 
of government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The gentleman does not wan 
to misrepresent—— 5 

Mr. HAMILTON. Certainly not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That plan to which yon re- 
fer—which you call the minority plan—did not provide for our 
staying there eight years. It provided only that during that 
time we should appoint a president for them, with a veto power 
upon their foreign affairs. 

Mr. HAMILTON. That is practically staying there. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. But our troops were to be 
withdrawn at once. 

Mr. HAMILTON. They are being withdrawn now, are they 
not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. They were to be totally with- 


drawn. 
Mr. HAMILTON. Well, now, I want to ask you a question or 
two while you are on your feet. You proposed in your Kansas 


I want to ask the gentleman 
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Democratic platform a stable form of government, did you not, 
for the Fps 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes. 
Mr. HAMILTON. How PEA you set up your stable form of 
government there without soldiers? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of eee, Se Well, I will tell you how. 
0. 


Mr. HAMILTON. Please 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The spirit of William McKin- 
ley, which has been so much exploited lately for partisan pur- 
poses, has made your answer in Cuba. He managed to set up a 
stable government there, and you, after he died, withdrew the 
soldiers from Cuba in pursuance of the 2 1 which he had out- 
lined. Now I will tell you how you could do it in the Philippines. 
Mr. HAMILTON. You have not done it yet. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. By simply announcing to the 
le there that you did not intend to make war upon their in- 
e be and freedom, and that gon did intend to give them 
what God has given them—the right to independence and free- 
dom—and then by withdrawing your soldiers. There is no an- 
archy in Cuba to-day. We have withdrawn our soldiers there 


and we have set up a stable government there. 
Mr. HAMILTON. Iwould rather you would not make a speech 
in the middle of mine. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. We set up a stable govern- 
ment in Cuba and we did not pin it to Cuba with bayonets, either, 
and we do not propose to pin a stable government to the Filipinos 
with bere [Applause on the Democratic sited 

Mr. TON. Well, I was guilty of contributory negli- 

nce in getting that injected into the middle of my speech, 

Laughter. | 
Mr. IAMS of Mississippi. You suggested it. 

Mr. HAMILTON. The gen from Mississippi ought to 
recognize, because I pay tribute to the gentleman’s intellect, the 
vast difference between the conditions in Cuba and in the Phili 
pee Islands, as I already have recognized in what I have said. 

ow I will yield no further. 

Mr. of Mississippi. 
there is no other difference. 

Mr. HAMILTON. There is a vast difference, but it is not 
necessary to bandy words further about this. 

I say, and I commend it to the careful consideration of fair 
men—I do not care what party you belong to, this idea will ap- 

to your fairness—that only time and education can prepare 
people of the Philippine Islands for a stable form of govern- 
ment. A vast difference exists between Cuba and the Philippine 
Islands. In the Philippine Islands are 84 tribes—3 civilized 
Christian tribes—with only 10 per cent of the population educated 
in any degree. It stands to reason it ought to appeal to the judg- 
ment of any fair man that that kind of an illiterate population is 
absolutely incompetent and incapable of establishing for itself a 
constitution and setting up a government for itself in four years 
or even eight years. 

I submit that the opinion of Governor Taft—than whom there 
is no fairer man in the United States or out of the United States— 
is entitled to a great deal of consideration in this connection. I 

t the opinion of Governor Taft over against the opinon of my 
Fiend from E Sap The conditions are entirely dissimilar, 
and I submit that the gentleman knows it; but the gentleman 
can not possibly own up to it, because it would deprive his party 
of some campaign material and ammunition the next time they 
want it. It might be because some one would have to meet an 

on inst interest on the floor of Congress. 

Only a stable people can make a stable government. Our own 
Capitol is only a symbol of the stability of our Government. 
You may build your capitol of granite and plant its foundation 
on everlasting rock, and it will count for nothing if the people 
who come and go therein are without cohesion and a common 
purpose. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Only time and education can make a stable government in the 
Philippine Islands, and we can not look forward into the future 
and say arbitrarily when it will be done. With all due def- 
erence to the gentlemen who pro this four-year plan, it 
seems to me a political makeshift not intended to do duty in the 
Philippine Islands, but to serve for political purposes here. 

FEEDING THE FIRE. 

We are doing something better than setting up a cardboard 
government on a. then putting up a notice to other 
nations to keep off the islands while we sail away, and the card- 
board government goes down in a carnival of blood and crime. 

We are doing our best to establish a stable government there 
with local self-government as rapidly as the people are able to 
receive it. 

And one of the chief difficulties in the way of restoration -of 
order in the Philippine Islands has come from just such gentle- 
men as the gentleman from Mississippi and the platform makers, 
vaticinators, and vacillators who inspired the aon City plat- 


Except what we have created, 


tom and who are now engaged in collecting débris for another 
platform. 

In Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress Christian is taken into a room 
where he sees some one throwing water on fire, but the more 
water is thrown on the fire the hotter it burns. He is unable to 
understand this until he is taken around behind a partition 
where he sees some one feeding the fire with oil. 

In the progress of this Government toward putting down in- 
surrection in the Philippine Islands some one has been feeding 
the fire with oil. 

You know who has been doing this. The American people 
know who has been doing this. General Lawton knew who had 
been doing this when, a month before his death by a Filipino bul- 
let, he wrote John Barrett: 

I would to God that the truth of this whole Phili: 
known by everyone in America. If Iam shot by a Filipino bullet. it 
might as well come from one of my own men * * + because I know from 
my own observations, confirmed by stories of captured 8 that the 
continuance of fighting is chiefly due to reports sent out America. 


That is what General Lawton wrote John Barrett, and if some 


ine situation could be 


of you gentlemen on the other side ever get right with history 
you will have to bribe the historian. [Laughter and applause on 
the Republican side. ] 


PUBLIC OPINION WILL PERMIT NO WRONG, 


The logical effect of the theory of self-acting constitutional ex- 
tension or of the 5 we ought to extend the Constitution 
at once is that the inhabitants of acquired territory would be 
immediately admitted to full fellowship within the Union with the 

le of the Territories thereof. For this the inhabitants of the 
ilippine Islands are not yet fit. 

The theory of independence under a eee presumes the 
power of maintaining some form of stable government. For this 
the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands are not yet preparos 

It is axiomatic that all nations in all stages of development are 
not prepared for the same degree of popular government. ‘‘You 
can oniy give to an institution that which is in the people.” 

Our Government is the result of evolution through feudalism, 
free cities, and monarchy, up to democracy. It is the growth 
of centuries. Its beginnings were obscure, and finally converged 
in the struggle for American independence. Every step of our 
advance has been debated, and some are blood stained, 

The population of the Philippine ds is ‘‘ civilized, semi- 
civilized, enlightened, and barbaric.”’ 

We can not ingraft the twentieth century upon the sixteenth 
century; neither can we galvanize the sixteenth century into 
twentieth century conditions. 

The years that lie between are years of wonderful growth which 

= not be bridged in a single year. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 
Without reasoning as to why it is so, it isso that the conscience 
of the world is reaching the point where might does not make 
right, but im upon the mighty the responsibility of ascer- 
taining what is right and of doing right. 

Public opinion sits above constitutions, courts, and Congresses, 
It makes and unmakes them. They are the means through which 
it expresses itself. 

While we may not extend the Constitution to undeveloped and 
unqualified peoples, the public opinion of this country is such that 
it will not only not permit wrong to be done to them, but the 
4 opinion of this country is of such quality that it will not 

satisfied with less than our best endeavors for their welfare. 

These are the islands and these are the problems which the 
strange mutations of time have brought to us. 

Weare trying to do what no other nation ever tried to do be- 
fore. We are trying to give to a detached and undeveloped people 
local self-government under the tutelage and protection of a great 
world power. We are giving them more than a formal protector- 
ate. e are trying to protect them from themselyes within and 
from invasion without that they may grow in peace and prosperity, 
. on the Republican siae | 

he scope of our activity, as well as of our responsibility, has 
widened tremendously within the last four years, but so far 
America has lived up to the highest ideals of her best citizenship, 

The American ship of state has sailed uncharted seas within 
the last four years. We have not this way before, but 
wherever we have been it is cause for everlasting glory that we 
have made things better because we have been there. [Loud and 


prolonged a gg 

Mr. C ON. r. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, the object being to consider a conference report. 

The motion was to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Lacey, chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill S. 2295, and had come 
to no resolution thereon, 
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CONFERENCE REPORT ON SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the sundry civil bill, and ask unanimons consent to consider it now. 

The SP . The gentleman from Ilinois, chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, asks unanimous consent to take up 
conference report on the sundry civil bill for the purpose of con- 
sidering the same now. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RIXEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask my friend a question. What was done with 
the Senate amendment in regard to the memorial bridge? 

Mr. CANNON. It is not agreed to. 

Mr. RIXEY. I understand the gentleman from IIlinois wishes 
to consider this matter now. I think the friends of the memorial 
bridge desire a separate vote on that amendment. 

Mr. CANNON, That will be all right, 

Mr. RIXEY. But if it is considered now, shall we have to have 
a vote upon it now? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; and I think it isimportant to consider it 
now, because gentlemen are all desirous to getaway. This is not 
a complete agreement, and the object of reporting it back was to 
consider all such questions as attention might be called to, so that 
when we return it is hoped we can close up the matter. 

Mr. RIXEY. Can not this proposition go over until to-morrow 
morning, because there is rather a slim House now. 

Mr. CANNON. It could, but at the same time itis important 
that we should hold the conference to-night or to-morrow morn- 
ing at the latest upon this bill. Gentlemen understand the uni- 
versal desire to getaway. We ſall hope to getaway ina few days. 

Mr. CLARK. About when? 

Mr. CANNON. I hope before the 4th of July. 

Mr. RIXEY. I will state, Mr. Speaker. that while I dislike to 
object, I shall have to do so. At present it is a slim House, and 
when this matter comes up for a vote I should like to have a fair 

ression of views. 
. CANNON. The gentleman’s proposition may fare better 
to-morrow than to-day, and he has the power to object. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. S er, as a friend of this measure, 
I suggest that inasmuch as there is another propos don coming 
from the committee on the question, and as other questions must 
go over, why not let this matter go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. RIXEY. Will they give us an opportunity to vote upon it? 

Mr. CANNON. Ican make no promises. It shall be my earn- 
est effort to secure an agreement, if I should be on the conference 
further with the Senate. and a final agreement, I hope. I want 
to be elke he rank with the gentleman. 

Mr. RIXEY. But the gentleman does not give us any assur- 
ance that we shall have a vote on the proposition. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam ready to have a vote now as soon as we 
can reach it. 

Mr. RIXEY. I do not wish to take the whole responsibility, 
Mr. Speaker, and if the gentleman from Ohio, who is a friend of 
the measure, is willing to have it go over, I am willing to take 
his view of the matter as to whether we should insist or not. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If there should be an agreement brought 
here to-morrow, and in that a; ment there was adverse action 
on the question, we would still have a right to vote on it. 

Mr. CANNON. But you would have to vote down the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
gentleman will let this go over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. CANNON. There is another matter to follow, and these 
matters will save two days’ time in the length of the session if 
they are considered now. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not want 
to object, but I think I shall have to. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that this 
matter has been submitted and that there was no objection, and 
the stenographer’s notes will bear me out. 

The SPEA . The Chair does not wish to cut off an objec- 
tion, and objection is made by the gentleman from Tennessee. 
The report and statement will be printed under the rule. 

The report of the committee of conference is as follows: 

The committee of conference on the 5167770 votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 161 g3) making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 


. 1908, and for other pu „ having met, after full and free conference 
haro agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
Oles: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 4. 5. 6, 7, 9. 10,15, 
48, 49, 50,55, 59, €4, 84, 85,87, 88. £4, 99, 100, 102, 112, 118, 114, 118, 119, 121, 122, 124, 125,123, 
137.151, 152, 153, 154, 157, 159, 172, 174, 178,179, 183, and 199, 

That the House r a from its ment to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 2, 8,11, 22, 26, 31. 48, 47, 71,75 
78.74. 75. 77, 78, 79, 80, 81,83,38, £9, 90,91, 92, 93, 106, 108 
0b, 111,115,116, 147, 128, 129, 130, 181, 185, 136, 138, 139, 140, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149,159, 


the same. 
recede from its disagreement 
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JUNE 20, 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After the word “site,” in line 2 of the matter in- 
serted by said amendment, insert the following: “covering ten acres, more 
or less;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered l4: That the House recede from its disagreement 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree to the same with an 


amendment as follows: On page 12 of the bill, after line 7, insert the following: 
“ADDITIONAL FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


“Toward amounts requisite for public buildings, including contracts au- 
thorized under the provisions of the act entitled An act to increase the limit 
of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for pub- 
lic buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of public buildings, 
and for other purposes,“ 1 June 6, 192, aud amendments thereof, 
namely: Under the provisions and limitations of section 1 of said act, as 


follows: 

“For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Alexandria, Va., $20,000. 

“For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Atlanta, Ga.: For the 
ti on i a of additional land for the enlargement of the site heretofore ac- 
quired: Provided, That the land so authorized to be acquired is the remain- 
der of the block or square upon which the present post-office building is now 
located, and can be secured within the limit of cost fixed by law, $170,000. 

“For post-office, court-houre, and custom-house at Augusta, Me., 000. 

For post-office and custom-house at Bangor, Me., $20,000. 

For post-office and court-house at Beaumont, Tex., including the acqui- 
sition, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, oF additional 
ground adjoining the present site sufficient in size to accommodate the nec- 
essary enlargement of the present building, said additional ground to cost 
not exceeding $15,000, $20,000. 

“For post-office and court-house at Binghamton, N. Y.: To enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, to acquire additional land for 
the enlargement of the site heretofore acquired, $2,250, 

“For post-office and court-house at Brunswick, Ga., $30,000. 

For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Buffalo, N. Y., $35,000. 

“For post-office at Burlington, Iowa, $25,000. 

For post-office and court-house at Dallas, Tex., $25,000. 

“For post-office and court-house at Fort Smith, Ark., $25,000. 

For court-house and 8 at ee ee N. C., $20,000. 

For post-office, court-house, and custom house at Hartford, Conn., $50,000, 


“For post-office and court-houss at Jackson, Miss., $5,000. 
For post-office and custom-house at Jacksonville, +» $20,000. 
For post-office at Kalamazoo, Mich 000. 


„Mich. $20,000. 
For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Lincoln, Nebr., 
For post-office at Lynn, Mass., $1,200. e 
For post-office, court-house, and custom house at Memphis, Tenn., $25,000. 
For post-office at Menominee, Mich., $1,500. 
“For fice, court-house, and custom-house at Minneapolis, Minn., 


$25,000. 
Hor post-office at Monmouth, T., —— 

“ For post-office and court-house at Montgomery, Ala., $25,000. 

For post-office, court-house, and custom ouseat N: ashville, Tenn., $25,000. 

“For post-office at New Brighton, Pa., $5,000. 

For post-office and court-house at Norfolk, Va., $8,000. 

“For court-ho custom-house, and post-office at Omaha, Nebr., $25,000. 

For post-office at Oskaloosa. Iowa, É pa 

“For postoftice at Ottumwa, Iowa: To enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in his discretion, to acquire additional land for the enlargement of the 
site heretofore acquired: Provided, That the land so authorized to be acquired 
has a frontage of 99 feet on the public park and a depth of 122 feet, and is the 
property now owned by the Hawley estate, adjoining the present post-office 
si 


For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Paducah, Ky. 000. 
“For mint at Philadelphia, Pa., $25,000. an, 
„For custom. house at Portland, Oreg., $10,000. 
“For post-office and custom-house at Portland, Oreg., $25,000. 

For post-office and court-house at Richmond, Ky., 000. 

For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Richmond, Va.: To en- 
able the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, to acquire, by purchase, 
condemnation, or otherwise, the Shafer property adjoining the present 
office site in Richmond, Va., having a fron of 6) feet on Main and Bank 
streets and a depth of 160 feet from Main to Bank streets, containing about 
9, 00 square feet, $75,000. 

“For -office and court-house at Rochester, N. Y.: To enable the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in his discretion, to acquire, as additional land for the 
enlargement of the t site, a plot of ground, including the buil: 
thereon, adjoining the Government building site and between North Fitz- 
hugh street and dell alley, containing about 11,086 square feet, $40,000. 

“For post-office and court-house at Rome, Ga.: To enable the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his discretion, to acquire a tract of land immediately adjoin- 
ing the post-office site in said city having a frontage of 88 feet on East First 
street and a depth of 132 feet, $8,000. , 

“ For court-house and custom-house at St. Joseph, Mo.: To enable the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to ria keh by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise 
a tract of ground immediately adjoining the present site, with a frontage of 
not less than 60 feet on Eighth street and a depth of 140 feet, not to exceed 


18.000. 

5 For office and custom-house at Sandusky, Ohio: To enable the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in his discretion, to acquire, as additional land for 
the enlargement of the present site, 70 feet front on Market street and 132 
feet eee: running south from the west parts of lots 7 and 9, Columbus ave- 
nue, including building thereon, not exceeding $20,000. 

For post-office and court-house at Scranton, Pa., $20,000. 

“For post-office and court-house at Springfield, III., $25,000. 

“For post-office and court-house at Waco, Tex., $25,000. 

“For perone at Youngstown, Ohio: To enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in his diseretion, to acquire, as additional land for the enlargement of 
the present sito, 73} feet on Front street and 130 feet deep adjoining the pres- 
ent site, not to excsed $14,000. 

“Under the provisions and limitations of section 2 of said act, as follows: 

“For post-ofiice at Emporia, Kans., $15,000, 

For post-office and court-house at Guthrie, Okla., $15,000. 

For post-office and court-house at Hastings, Nebr., $15,000, 

For post-office and court-house at Norfolk, Nebr., $15,000. 

Sian post-office and other Government offices at Oklahoma City, Okla., 

“ For custom-house at San Francisco, Cal., $25.000. 

Under the provisions and limitations of section 3 of said act, including 
cost of site not exceeding $1 in each case, as follows: 

“For post-office at Adrian, Mich., $10,000. 

“For post-office at Atlantic, Iowa, $10,000. 

For post-office at Centerville, Iowa, $10,000, 

For post-office at Easton, Pa., $10,000. 

For post-office and court-house at Florence, S. C., 000. 

For post-office and land office at Gainesville, Fla., $10,000. 
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“For post-office and custom-house at Grand Hayen, Mich., $10,000. 
For post-office at Ironton, Ohio, $10,000. 
ce 


“For and revenue office at Louisiana, Mo., POEN: 

For post-office and custom-house at Muskegon, Mich., $10,000: Provided, 
That lots 7, 8, and 9, in block 69, situate at the corner of Third and Clay 
5 in said city, are satisfacto: 


ry to the Secretary of the Treasury as a 
For post-office and court-house at Ogden, Utah, $10,000. 
For post-office at Owosso, Mich., $10,000, 

“For post-office and custom-house at Perth Amboy, N. J., $10,000. 

“Under the provisions and limitations of section 4 of said act, as follows: 
“For post-office at Allentown, Pa., $20,000. 

“For post-office at Amesbury, Mass., $10,000. 

* For post-office at Anderson, Ind., $20,000. 

“For post-office and court-house at Athens, Ga., $15,000. 

“For post-office at Atlantic City, N. J., $30,000. 

“For post-oftice at Baraboo, Wis., $10,000. 

“For post-office and court-house at Batesville, Ark., $15,000. 

For post-office at Battlecreek, Mich., $20,000, 

„For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Biloxi, Miss., $25,000, 

“ For post-office at Boone, Iowa, $20,000. $ 

For post-office and court-house at Charlottesville, Va., $20,000. 

For post-office and revenue office at 1 Ohio, $15,000. 

“For post-office at Colorado Springs, Colo., $30,000. 

“For post-office at Crawfordsville, Ind., $10,000, 

“For post-office, court-house. and mas oftice at Deadwood, S. Dak., $30,000. 
For post-office at Decatur, III., $15,000. 

“For post-office at Dekalb, III., $15,000. 

For post-office and revenue 1 ce at aes N. C., $15,000. 


For post-office at Gloversville, N. V., 

“For post-office at Goldsboro, N. C., $10,000. 

For post-office and court-house at Grand Forks, N. Dak. 000. 
“For post-office and court- house at Green Bay. is., $25,000. 
“For post-office and court-house at Greeneville, Tenn., $20,000. 
For post-office and court-house at Hammond, Ind., $30,000, 

For post-office and court-house at Harrison, Ark., $15,000. 

“For post-office at Henderson, Ky., $15,000. 
For post-office at Holyoke, „ $40, 
“For post-office and court-house at Hunti 
“For post-office at Hutchison, Kans., $15,000. 
“For post-office at Iowa ng Towa, $10,000. 
“For post-office at Ithaca, N. Y., 1 
For post-office at Jacksonville, III., $15,000, 
“For post-office at Kankakee, III., $20,000, 
Tor post-office at Kingston, N. Y. $20,000. 
For post-office at Kirksville, Mo., 79 000 


n, W. Va., $25,000, 


„For post-office at Lawrence, Kans., $10,000. 
“For ffice at Lebanon, Pa., $20,000. 
“For post-office at Little Falls, N. Y., $15,000. 
“For post-office at Z 5,000. 
“For post-oftice at McKeesport, Pa., $25,000. 


t-ofice at Maysville, Ky., $10,000. 
“For post-office at Meriden, Conn.. $15,000. 
“For post-office at Muncie, Ind. $10,000. 
For post-office at Nashua, N. HL, 000. 
For post-office at Natchez, Miss., $10,000. 
For post-office at Nevada, Mo. 71 600. 
„For post-office at Newcastle, Pa. 000. 
“For post-office at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
“For post-office at Norristown, Pa., $20, 

“ For post-office at Northampton, Mass., 
For post-office at Oak Park, III., $10,000. 
„For post-office at Oil City, Pa., $15,000 
For post-office at Ottawa, III., $10,000. 

“For post-office and revenue office at Pekin, Ill., $15,000. 

“For post-office at Reno, Nev., $15,000. 

„For post-office at Richmond, Ind., $20,000 

“ For post-office at Rock Hill, S. C., $10,000. 

For post-office at Selma, Ala., $15,000. 

“For post-office and court-house at Sherman, Tex., $30,000. 

For post-office and revenue office at eS pal 5. C., $15,000, 

“For post-office at Stillwater, Minn., $15,000. 

“For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Superior, Wis., $35,000. 
“For post-office at Torrington, Conn., $15,000, 

“For post-office at Vincennes Ind 15,000. 

“For post-office at Warren, O $15,000. 

“For post-office at Washington, Pa., $15,000. 

“For post-office at Waterbury, Conn., $45,000. 

“For post-office and court-house at Waterloo, Iowa, $35,000. 

“For post-office at Wausau, Wis., $10,000. 

“For post-office at Westchester, Pa., $20,000. 

For post-office at Zanesville, Ohio, . 

„Under the ee and limitations of section 5 of said act, as follows: 
“For post-office at Albert Lea, Minn., $3,000. 

For post-office at Albuquerque. N. Mex., $10,000. 

“For post-office at Bar Harbor, Me., $6,000. 

For post-office and custom-house at Calais, Me., $6,000. 

For post-office at Champaign, TI., $15,000. 

“For post-office at Columbia, Mo., $5,000. 

“For post-office and other Government offices at Crookston, Minn., $4,000. 
“For post-office at Hamilton, Ohio, — 

“Por post-office at Johnstown, Pa. 

“For post-office at Moberly, Mo., $, 

“For post-office at Muscatine, Iowa, $15,000. 

“For post-oflice and land office at Natchitoches, La., $5,000. 
For post-office and court-house at Pierre, S. Dak., $5,000. 
“For post-oftice and custom-house at Portsmouth, Va., $15,000. 
“For post-office and custom-house at Quincy, Mass., $12,000, 


at 


“For post-office at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., $15,000. 

“For post-office, 5 and 5 at Spokane. Wash., $100,000. 

For post-office at Yankton, S. Dak., $7,000. 

For post-office at Sterling, III., $5,000. 

For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Tacoma, Wash., $100,000. 

For post-office and custom-house at Traverse City, Mich., $5,000. 

“For -office and custom-house at Burlington, Vt., under the provisions 
and limitations of section 18 of said act approved June 6, 1902, $25,000. 

“For ffice, court-house, and custom-house at Des Moines, Iowa, under 
3 ons and limitations of section 15 of said act approved June 6, 1902, 


000. 

“For court-house and post-office at Los Angeles, Cal., under the provisions 
and limitations of section 17 of said act approved June 6, 1902, $200,000. 

“For post-office at New Orleans, La., under the provisions and limitations 
of section 9 of said act approved June 6, 1902, $200,000. 

For post-oflice at New York, N. Y., under the provisions and limitations 
of section 13 of said act approved June 6, 1902, $25,000. 8 

For ee court-house, and custom-house at Providence, R. I., under 
the provisions and limitations of section 10 of said act approved June 6, 1902, 


“ For post-office at St. Lo Mo., under the provisions and limitations of 
section 8 of said act approved June 6, 1902, $210,000. 

For post-office at Toledo, Ohio, under the provisions and limitations of 
section IA of said act approved June 6, 1902, $82,000, 

“For municipal building for the joint use of the United States and the 
District of Columbia at Washington, D. C., under the poreus and limita- 
tions of section 6 of said act approved June 6, 1902, $400,000. 

For post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Wheeling, W. Va., un- 
der the provisions and limitations of said act approved June 6, 1902, 000. 

“For inquiry and ＋ to G lone concerning public buildings at the 
cities named in section 2 of said act approved June 6, 1902, $10,000." 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the follo A 

“Hereafter there shall be submitted in the annual Book of Estima‘ un- 
der each item of appropriation under the head of Light- House Estab 
ment, notes showing the number of persons employed and the rate of com- 
pensation paid to each from each of said appropriations po hd the fiscal 
year next preceding the fiscal year for which estimates are submitted.” 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51. and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed t ** $400,000; " and the 
Senate to the same. r 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed, insert “$22,500; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5% That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Add at the end of said amendment the follow- 
ing: “ Provided, That one-half of said copies shall be placed on sale at an ad- 
vance of 10 per cent over their cost;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

For the preparation, under the direction of the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, of preliminary plans for an additional fireproof steel- 
frame brick and terra cotta building, to cost not exceeding $1,500,000, for the 
United States National Museum, to be erected, when a propriated for, on 
the Mall between Ninth and Twelfth streets west, said plans, when com- 

leted, to be transmitted by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution to 


ngress, $5,000. 

And the Senate o to the same, 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 1 fasert * $90,000; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 76: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 76, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In the line next to the last line of said amendment 
strike out the word“ Company“ and insert in lieu thereof the word Com- 
mission; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 5 of said amendment strike out the words 
“p r accounting officers of the Treasury Department and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “Secretary of the Treasury;™ and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 107: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 107, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert $1,066,570; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 110: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 110, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the matter proposed to be inserted by 
said amendment; and the Senate ee to the same 

Amendment numbered 126: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 126, and agree to the same with 
anamendment as follows: Strike out the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment and restore the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to 
read aus follows: “officer in charge of public buildings and grounds, in accord- 
ance with existing plans made by him; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 127: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 127, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount named in said amendment 
insert ‘$2,500; and the Senate a; to the same. 

Amendment numbered 122: t the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 182, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: After the word “contract,” in line5 of said amend- 
ment, insert the words “or contracts;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 133: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 133, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

For a building to accommodate the offices of the President, to be located 
in the grounds of the Executive Mansion, and for each and every purpose 
co! therewith, including Peeing ee and light fixtures, furni- 
ture, and removal of greenhouses, all done according to plans the de- 
tails of which shall be approved by the President and 99 in every re- 
spect within the sum hereby appropriated, $55,196, to be expended by contract 
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7 and under the direction of, the President, 
immediately shall 


and to be available: and said building be constructed with 
sufficient foundation’. and walls suitable for a signi —. permanent building, 
and of sufficient strength for an additional story when needed.” 

And the Senate to the same. 


Eten teen iin teat! That the House recede from its disagreemen 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 134, and agree to the same with 
den thereof the following: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 


“For refurnishing of the Executive 
and for —— and every purpose connected therewith, 8 all 
alterations and additions, cabinetwork, decoration of rooms, 
3 grading, paving, porte-cochére, gu Sand wiringand 
light for house and grounds, all to be done to plans the 
details of 5 1 — — — a el by the President and comple in 

bl aa to 8 . sd by. appropria > 
able an — — con or o 
under the direction of the Provident: 

“For rent of — — offices for the President, to be immediately avail- 

able, ren poe aes 


Mansion 


2 Loy same. 

Amendment — — : That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amen of the Senate numbered if, and agree to the same with 
an amendment — 8 In lieu of the sum 5 in said amendment 
insert . 5 and the to tho sam 

Amendmen — — Toe tthe owen ri recede from its disagreement 
t the amendment of the Senate ws, bat 166, andagree to the same with 

amendment as follows In lieu of the sum proposed insert $3,723,969; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment — ey 175: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 175, et nares i he ae ie 
an amendment as follows: In lines 2 and3 of said amendment strike out 
. 1902,” and insert in lieu the words June 30, 1908; "" 


agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 177: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered — and agree to the same with 
an amendment as foliows: In lines 17 and 18 of said t strike out 
the words “five dollars“ and insert in lieu thereof the 


and the . same. 
On the amendments of the Senate: . l 21 S „ 
h 158. mad iil the committee of uterine be hess t * 
T r, 


F. + 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Tie statement of the House conferees is as follows: 
rs on the part of the House at the conference on the disagree- 
(ib R. EE yi expenses ofthe Govern: 
t for the fiscal ing June 30, 19038, and for purposes, submit 
EAE eee f tho effect of the action | c 


conference report on 
6 75 94 dirs fing to publi 
3 e plana as Peon z 
Posed by Sr rg 


> strikes on 
roposed by „For post-office at Buffalo, 
ome pene pror provided Sad elsew. ere in in me bill; for elevators in 


„Detroit. in the pe nd timington, 
858 50 each, and Sow 7 9 8 1 


Pa., inna $3 000 for grading grounds ste R, coat Now Brighton, 


correction in in the text of the bill. 
York, as proposed by the Benator. or erection of a marine hos- 
pital al at ow New ies th 


for equipment of quarantine station at 
of the co — . 


(The total expenditures a: by said act 


75. Mic 

On No. 45: a provision req 

mates hereafter a statement of the 

2 a; tions for the Light- 
8 2 as 3 — by the i Senate, for BAN 


pay in the Revenue Ca ropriates 0,000, as proposed the Senate, for a revenue 
Pda No. e Appropristes S3 Pa. a, 


On No. 48: Strikes out the appropriation of $100,000 proposed by the Senate 
fora a cutter in the waters of Hawaii. by 
On Nos. ving and printing as 


50, and 51: Makes a . 
follows: Kor 5 eee A the House, instead 


of $008,336 as Beat a TEU ‘for’ printers, eto. 
instead of $1, z wage Led prey am engravers’ t- 
3 c 
appropriation under the Coast 5 
available: 5 purchase of preliminary plans and specifica- 
ons of vessels. 


On No. 53: A by the Senate, instead of 
$24,000 as proposed by the i chs Hise r internationa] 7 xchange, p 


54: Appropriates $22,500, instead of 
and $25,000, as proposed by the Senate, for fee ete., — oy National 


Museum. 
On No. 55: App: rejate pa, . oues, Tpeuead of 
000, as , for preserva and increase 
E E E EAn 
On No. 2.88 4 $7, fhe — e Senate, for 


000, as 
publishing the con ons from the ited States National — 


and provides that one-half of said — stalks placed on sale atan 


acon Nor b ppropriate „5 steel- 
0. 5 proeure fora frame 
8 to cost not exceeding the United 

852 Ne 61, relating to the National rears Park: x 

os. Aj 
priates $00,000 triste: 8 of $30,000, as nope by the House,for current ex- 


penses; strikes out the a tion of $20,000 for a peer fence, and ap- 
pro; 1 goo 000, as the Senate, foran elephant house. 
On N e Provides tex a foreman, at 


$1,200, — — the 
ate, for the aach d. ee at tag Maros, Tex. J e 


Nos. 64 and 63: Makes posed by the Ho: for 
the employment of inspecters to enforce the . soar A the safety of 


orn Nos. o0, 1 5 . 781. 55 


Aa on: y Pee of the amendmen p by oo 
to ‘provisions inserted by the House 5 g for the Government exhibit at 
th a verbal change in the text of one 


na 
paragraph, 


On Nos. 77 and 78: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, therestrictions 
8 . of silver coin. = om 


by the Senate, for machinery 
mint fat Sah Francisco, Cal. ia 


sane a Saree 
On No. 80: Provides 8 the a of the 
57 8 to be Dy tho P oiden Gel Eere Trae E io 
On Nes. And laces t by hoes 


tle of claims for reimbursement of 
expenses of the last sicknoss and burial of 8 aoe si 
rection of the no an: 
accrued 5 shall hereafter be used to pe bya ea any Sta ‘A 
en corporation for expenses of the last sickness or burial o 
pensioner. 

On No. 83: Strikes out the provision the House the 

55 s. e 


nent appropriation fort = 2 
Peon } Aud ion made for the native inhab- 
= food, and clothing. 
On No. 86: Appropriates ie 
os out the mp * $4,000 proposed the Senate 
for a special commissioner tO nepare on Government 9 and expendi- 


On Nos. & and 85: Restricts 
itants of theislands of St. Beal ome eorge, Alaska, to the supplying of 
000, as proposed by the Senate, for rebate 
on tobacco under the act of A) pril 12, sap r at 
On No. 87: Strik: 
On No. 8& Strikes out the a tion of 000 the Sen- 
ä 5 Pudding. enen 
by the House 
istrict of Columbia 
the —.— stables — appropriates $500 for 
On te. ‘93: A riates $9,750, as proposed by the Senate, for steel 3 
ing for the ‘Senate ibrary and authorizes the "payment for steel shelving 
heretofore erected in the — — rooms of the te library out of the ap- 
propriation for the construction of rooms in the old Lib 
On No. authorizing 


At: Strikes out the provision inserted by the 
err use of timber outside of the State or Territory in which the same was 


a Nos. =e 97: Gives au outof the 
. — jands, lands ranted under 558 
feta bal corrections in the text 
of the 
On No. 98: A rintes wag the Senate, for repair and 
protection of , Approprin ne * os 


Eos 5 101, 102, 108, 108, 104, 105, 108. and 107, 1 — bed Geological 


the 1 
e cost of printing Cis Ofc expenses to be de- 


8 a the Census 
the Senate and 
schedules of 


tion of the bir mage h surye 
$400, as proposed the House. 
provisions p the Senate 
tely 3 certain appropriations the Government 


291, as proposed by the Senate, for fire protec- 
tion Tor the Deaf and Dumb. 


fra; ed from the a 
n No, II. 8 


the Yellowstone ational Park, 3 0 
On Nos. 112,113, and 114: Strikes out the 
making immedia 
9 for the Insanı 
On No. 115: Appropriates 
tion for the Columbian Insti 


On Nos. 116 and 117: Appropriates $30,500, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
1 300, as proposed By the ý for enlarios of teachers at ‘the 
Owa: 
On Nos. 118 and F by the Sen- 
Brit the 15 5 Island Arsenal for one ery shed, $1! „and one hospital 
in 
o. Strikes out the a e 000 proposed by the Senate 
fora camer 88 ooi 57 00 Croan zy de the House pea f 
0 Lin a as 0 
$87.700, as p: — 2 wder * N. J. 
On Nos. 124, and 125: A: tes $5,500 for pat in new flume and 
water wheel at the by the Ser „and strikes out the a 
lee Eroposed Dy nate of $1,800 for way 
and $1,500 for a 
On No. 126: aaien thatt that the improvement of Potomac Park, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall be made in accordance with existing plans made by 
the officer in charge of public buildings instead of $5,000, à 
On No. 127: A tes $5,000, as proposed by the Sen- 


n Ne. Lae | trikes out th 8 ti £ $2,500 by th t 
2 ou o a on o bg et rien e 0 
1 oe ee 


for of ooh a by 
and rwise, in co nenco of nippa NEUTE — on paatna 4, 

On Nos. 129, 130, and 8 by the Senate. $1,500 
3 for! improvement of groun of grounds ian statue, aad $4,000 for 
comp — unv: 

On No. FF 
morial to Gen. er ysses S. G 

No. lis Appropriates for for construction and furnishing of à build- 
to acco; te . 965.198, 


1902. 
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On No. 134: n 2 is for extraordinary repairs and ref urnishing of 
n ates $100,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
as y 
$130, 000, as use, for Aebi — Bay Edge an a Red Hook 
channels, New ‘ade $1500, a 2 
On No. 136: Appr tes as proposed e instead o 
SLO, as pro Ae Klau ouse, for improving = harner or nt New York. 


: Strikes out the provision by the Senate for 
bartels of 8 > aand one die in the immediate vicini 2 or the t ot Colum- 
bia 5 1 5 e ar a 5 10 70 258. burial of indigent soldiers who die 
in the umbia from 
N iates $20, asp by the Senate, for repairing 
pg eae ee x: 


,000, as proposed by the Sone. for reconstruc- 
tion of stone wall inc e Confederate cometary at Camp Chase, Ohio. 

On Nos, 144 and 145: uces the limit of cost for a site for a military post 
in the \feinity of Manila from $75,000 to $55,000 and makes a verbal correc- 
tion in the text of the bill. sist a T, 6 

On No. 146: Appropriates e Senate, — N o im- 

ment and repair of military ropraton of #30, proposed Pas By. du by, the H 

On No. 147: Makes the a tion o 6 the 5 for 
a railway spur at Fort Sn le for 8 ther purpose as 
the Secretary of War may d 


On No. 148: A 5 proposed b the Senate, for roadway 
from the A ueduct Bridge $100, as Spread $ 


5 149: A 8 $8,000, ı as HI. roposed by the Senate, fora road on 
On Nos. 150, 151, 152, and 1 , to national milita: ks: 
Strikes out 45 1 8h e Teller ol the Nash ile and’ Atlanta 


8 8 for three commissioners at ex. of said ‘ks; appro- 

tes $100, by the House, instead of 2 p aide y by 

e Senate, for thoy Vi burs suona 1 es out the 

restrict tion by the 5 he Payment of more than 
commissioner in connection wi 


n No. 156: App PoF Provide 2 the Senate, for recon- 
= 55 Si of vidence ico Hospital 

On Ni the provision tract to be made with 
the board UF charities Kd the District of of * 17 by the Garfield Hospital. 

Oo ee Saar SE Hospital. roposed Senate, for purchase 
of additional land for Garfield 

On No, 159: Strikes out the a 3 of $260,000 proposed by the Sen- 
ate for Governors Island, New York. 

On No. 161: Appropriates $4, (A, instead of $5,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ar for! 1 5 A risoners at Fort 

a ROR 2 108,163, 85 3m 166, and ae 8 55 to ee the mene Fone 7975 
Disb olunteer e roposed 
Crem ., and g $500 SO) nddtttionet for clerical se: 


for a new barrack at for 
On No. 168: Appropriates 8 
0 e Sena 0 
SN an peop proposed by the Hie eE aea actin te Jaims against th e 
On Nos. 100 and 170; Autho: 
exceeding $1,000 out of the appropHiation for the ae of suits before the 
panish Claims Commission, for the purchase of books. 
On No. 171: Appropriates $5,000, instead of ip ihe. as a8 proposed by the the House, 
ə distri 


the Senate, the use of not 


for arona expenses of ju and clerks 
41 On No. ; appropria non = counsel to the Mission Indians $1,000 instead 
mate. 


Ne 0. ie rAuthorizes. the Des pe 


a the 8. Treaty Claims 
by panish 
assistant Gerke at at 8.000 anda cack 25 


500 each, and the 3 an 
400 in lieu of two clerks now in the 


On No. 174: Strikes out the a riation of $6.000 proposed by the Senate 
for salary of additional j udge i in the second circuit, the esame 1 provided 


for 927 tho = A n 
mires from and after June 30, 1908, all fees and costs 
in pon bol — ousa be paid out 2 appropriations for the maT 
On No. 176: 6: Approp the 


instead of 

£5,000, as By Fa E OON toe: mo irete Bank to Unite States 
ct „ 

On No. 177: Inserts th by the Senate with reference 

to the fees of clerks of Un fed States t and circuit courts, and limits 


the amount to be received from attorneys for admission to not exceeding $1 
ead or 
On No. 178 Strikes out the ee ae nbc pay proposed by the Senate of $1,000 


for rent of rooms for the tion of the courts at each of the towns 
ens, Ga., and Rome Fa Ga. 
On No. 179: Strikes out the restriction proposed by the Senate as to the 
of jud of it courts of appeals when on duty outside 

the State of their residence. 

On No. 180: App: Say mere by aceon of 
$050,000, as 1 y the House, yp mares s United Staten g Lane 

On No, rts the provision pro’ Senate aut rising ne the 
care and medical treatment of guards who mae — injured by prisoners at 
the Leavenworth Penitentiary. 

teen Nos. 182, 


183, and 184: Strikes out the appropriation of 9 of = 000 KO reopened 
the Senate for demarcation and mapping of ‘ween 
th e Legian eco = pie pone 2 5 8 $5,000, as 5 proposed | by mea 

nate, for inspection and re of monuments marking the 
tween the United States and Mexico. * 

On Nos. 187, 188, 189, and 190, relating to the Senate: Provides for special 
8 to three e: =p et ba of the Senate, and appropriates $1,800 for rent 

‘or 833 of 2 ocuments of the Senate. 

Authorizes, as pro by the Senate, the employment of 

E. S 8 as a watchman in the Dome of the Capitol. 


On Nos. 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, and 199, relating to 5 printing and 
binding: Appropriates $5,257,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$5,095,000, as proposed by the House, for printing ænd ‘binding for Congress 


and the ‘several departments; strikes Co the 
House to credit the 1 tor or the Library of Congress 
3 2 — adits yd 25 sales of copies o dexes, and restores the pro- 
he House au pte Bro the purchase of manifold material 

i ‘dues Bing proces and patented devices for filing money-order state- 
ments Bean lic Printer on the requisition of heads of departments. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on the following 
amendments, namely: 

On No. 1 1 25 a hall of records in Washington; 


On No. 13. riatin: 22 for a quarantine ae at Pg tae Me.; 
On Nos. 16, TP 18 19, 20, 21, 8 850 40 


rovision proposed by the 


23, 25, 27, E, 29, 30, . 33, 
ng sppropriations, as proposed Dy th Benatn, for 755 


43, 
Gry light house and and sa By ng 
M. ; ©. 120, appropriating 223.000 ter additional land for Fort Constitution, 
ae: 


pion Nos. ar 86 26 1800 and fro increasing the appropriation for military posts 


from $1,500, 
On No. 10 60, e $100,000 for a memorial bridge across the Poto- 

mac R fone 

On No. . appropriating 000 for statistics o 3 

On No. 15 fon the enn ee two commissioners to examine and re- 
port with reference to in and Central America in con- 
nection with — — railway, in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the Pan- 


ican Conference: 
On No. 191, . $3,000 for busts of the late Senators Morrill and 


Voorhees. 
The bill as passed by y the Senate a riated 961,504.13, being an in- 
— n TAPIOLA beini * 


crease of $6. 7 5 ao oer over = 3 
$6.54 erence recommend that Sao 28 to be 


Of this s 

strickensot a mod th that $4.55 84.053.572. D ben siete rg The amendments upon which 

the conference on been unable to agree involve — 5 appropria- 

tion of $1,283,950. There is added to the bill, under authority of a concurrent 

resolution of the two Houses, $4,995,450 for new public ngs. The items 

reduced or — saree the bill by Senate amendments and restored by the 
by the conference — r * 


2278 il, e ET that th 3 t status appropriates 
so e resen a 
81 950 is involved i he amendments upon which noagreem: 


of which sum $1,283, 
has been reached. 
3 4 CANNON, 
A. HEMEN 
THOS G C. MoRAE. 


Managers on the part of the House, 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


8 consent, Mr. Jackson of Kansas obtained leave 
of absence for one week, on account of important business. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


Mr. GRIFFITH, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to with- 
draw from the files, withont leaving copies, papers in the case of 
Allen W. Philips, Fifty-sixth Congress, no adverse report having 
been made. 


SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR EVENING SESSION, 


ane SPEARE The Chair 3 as ane pror tem- 

pore for eyening’s session the gentleman from New Ham 

shire, Mr. CURRIER, 6 
ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HULL. Mr. er, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill making g app propriations for the 
Army, in order that it may be considered in the House with a 
view of offering a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. This matter does not require unanimous con- 
sent. The bill has reached the state of disagreement and is 
privileged. The gentleman can call it up at once. 

Mr. HULL. Idoso. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] calls 
up ue Army appropriation bill, with the amendments of the 

Mr. HULL. Ioffer the resolution which I send to the desk. 
I do this in deference to the action of the House upon a former 
occasion and with the hope that the adoption of this resolution 
may bring the two Houses together, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the Hoas 1 . to the amendments 
1,3 3:4 5, 6.7, 8, 9, AN 


ments, or any portion of 852 = oe milita; Posts on reservations at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., 5 } Buffalo, N. have become undesirable 
for fed and sid ang Butala discretion, cause the same to be a’ 

praised and sold at Re pattie mang at not less than the tions aa to P value, either as 


poses, and for for building barr Barracks o or 9 
military p 
Ace oper, of lands Ee cen estab 
ty of such places, respectively.” 
5 HULL. The House, I think, is familiar with the condition 
of affairs in regard to this subject. This matter was up some 
weeks ago, and the House adopted instructions in regard to cer- 
tain amendments and asked for a conference. The Senate ignores 
that action of the House, and the bill comes back to the House, 
simply asking on the part of the Senate a conference. This reso- 
lation further insists on our disagreement to all amendments ex- 
cept three. On two of those amendments, Nos. 13 and 14, we 
adhere, which is, as I understand, the highest form of e 
our determination to never give up the position of the eee. en on 
those amendments. The other amendment, No. 15, we propose 
to agree to with an amendment, so that this Particular question, 
if this resolution should pass and the Senate agree to our action, 


mart 


will be taken out of the conference entirely as having been agreed 
It eliminates the three 


to by the action of the two Houses. 


7114 


amendments on which instructions have been voted from the 
conference. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the time has come when it is hoped the two 
Houses wil get together on this bill. There are only a few more 
days of this year, and this action is taken with the sincere 
hope that within a few days from this time this bill may become 
alaw. If there is no gentleman desiring to be heard 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman allow 
me one moment? 

Mr. HULL. Iwill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I understand that the 
course now proposed to be taken is to ask for a conference with 
the Senate upon the amendments pending to the bill. 

Mr. HULL. Only on certain amendments. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee.. So I understand; but we 
ask for the conference? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And the message that now 
goes to the Senate goes with a request for a conference? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is the action now 


l ee 
r. HULL. That is right. 

Mr. CLARK. Allow me to ask what has become of that com- 
mitteee appointed to go over and confab with the Senate and 
beat it down? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I beg to say that I am one 
of the minority. I see the able chairman of that conference com- 
mittee in his wate the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAL- 


ZELL]. I respec y refer the question to him. I hope he will 
answer. - 
Mr. HULL. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 


chairman of the special committee. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I will say, in answer to my 
friend from Missouri, that the committee has had several confer- 
ences, some informal and one formal conference, at which we de- 
bated and redebated the subject, occupying some three or four 
hours. We have never been able to agree. The Senate commit- 
tee adheres to its support of what it re as parliamentarily 

per under the circumstances, and the House committee has ad- 
fares to what it believes to be the proper parliamen position. 

Mr. CLARK. This proposition that the gentleman from Iowa 
5 75 Hull] makes is a square backdown from the decision of the 

ouse committee when the committee was appointed on which 
was the gentleman from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr. DALZELL. othing of the kind; there is no backdown 
about it. 

Mr. CLARK. What is it, then? Does it not surrender the 

very question that the gentleman from Illinois raised that morn- 
i 1 that committee was appointed? 
13 DALZELL. On the contrary, it goes one step further, 
and, instead of referring that proposition to our committee of 
conference with instructions, we take the matter up in the House 
ourselves and announce the determination here. In other words, 
we say that we adhere to our disagreement to amendments 13 and 
14 and recede from our di ent to 15 with an amendment, 
which preserves our original attitude as to amendment 15. There 
is no backdown, but, on the contrary, we keep precisely the same 
situation that we had before. 

Mr. CLARK. Now,I want to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon] which was the number of the amendment that he 
raised the question on? 

Mr. DALZELL. I will explain the situation to the gentleman. 


Mr. CLARK. Very well. 
Mr. DALZELL. e Senate sent over the military appropria- 
tion bill with certain amendments. We disagr to all the 


amendments and instructed our conferees not to report an agree- 
ment on amendments 13, 14, and 15, and we sent the instructions 
over in the message that announced the appointment of the con- 
ferees. The Senate took umbrage at that action and said we 
ought not to have told them that we had instructed our conferees. 
As a means of reconciling the differences between the two 
Houses upon the parliamentary situation, they appointed a com- 
mittee to pass on the question, not of the amendments, but of the 
message, and we appointed a like committee,and in the mean- 
time the bill has been lying on the Senate table. 

Now, then, wholly ignoring our first message and the announce- 
ment that we had appointed conferees, the Senate sends that bill 
back here to-day, further insisting on its disagreement and asks 
for a conference. Instead of appointing conferees and instruct- 
ing them as we did in the first instance, we simply ask for a con- 
ference and say that as to 13 and 14, as to which the instructions 
were given, we adhere. That is to say, we take the last lia- 


mentary step that can be taken, We announce that we will not 
agree to 13 and 14. 
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Mr. CLARK. The conferees, then, have nothing to do with 
these two amendments? 

Mr. DALZELL. Not at all. They are not in conference. 

Mr. CLARK. What about amendment No. 15? 

Mr. DALZELL. We recede as to that with an amendment, 
which preserves our original attitude with respect to it. 

Mr. CANNON, That is not in conference. 

Mr. DALZELL. No. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Do you not eliminate from Senate amend- 
ment 15 all that part to which reference was made in the House 
through our instructions? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. So that the amendment which is pre- 
served in this resolution as to amendment 15 of the Senate is 
that part of Senate amendment 15 which was not referred to in 
the original resolution of the House giving the instructions. 

Mr. DALZELL. That is right. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, in addition to 
what the gentleman from Pennsylvania has said, or if he said it 
he did not make it perfectly clear as I understood it, I would 
state that the Senate disregards, in sending the military appro- 
priation bill here to-day, our message to them wherein we in- 
structed our conferees as to amendments 13,14,and15. The Sen- 
ate ignores that message and sends the bill here and asks for a 
full and free conference. Now, to be perfectly frank with the 
House, if we pos the motion which was made by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HuLL] the House of Representatives ignores 
their message which they sent here to-day with this bill. 

Mr. DALZELL. That is right. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Asking fora conference full 
and free. We ignore that, just as the Senate ignored us,and we 
send the bill back with the action which the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois takes. Thatis, wesend the billtothem, 
appoint conferees, but adhere to amendments 13 and 14 and take 
them out of the conference and tell our conferees in effect that 
they can not consider 13 and 14 and that as to 15 we will agree to 
the Senate amendment with an amendment which has been read 
at the desk. Now, that is the situation. 

Mr. DALZELL. That is right. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Ido not think we backed 
down from our position. If I had thought so I would never have 

to this proposo 

Mr. ZENOR. I want to make an inquiry. Iam not completely 
advised as to the amendments relating to the authorization of sale 
of the arsenal grounds at Indianapolis, Buffalo, and elsewhere. I 
want to inquire of the chairman of the committee whether, if his 
motion is carried, it will carry these provisions into conference 


again? 

Mr. HULL. No, sir; if my resolution is adopted, the result will 
be that we have agreed to the Senate amendment in regard to the 
sale of the land at Buffalo and Columbus and Indianapolis, and 
authorized the reinvestment of the fand in the vicinity of those 


laces. 
8 Mr. ZENOR. In the discretion of the Secretary of War? 
Mr. HULL. In the discretion of the Secretary of War; yes. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Provided the Senate agrees 
to our amendment. 
Mr. HULL. Oh, certainly; but so far as the House is con- 


cerned. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. HULL, . CAPRON, and 
Mr. Hay. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I again ask unanimous consent 
to consider the conference report on the sundry civil bill at this 


time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
again asks unanimous consent to consider now the conference re- 
port on the sundry civil bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, weannounced 
that we objected, for good reasons, as we think. 

Mr. CANNON. I hoped that my friend had repented. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Objection is made. 


PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT, 


The SPEAKER. Under the order, the House again resolves 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House ón the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 2295), the Philippine 
Koronun bill, with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Tanis] in 

e chair. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to 
my colleague, the gentleman from Tennessee IMr. PATTERSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Par- 
TERSON] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, it is not my 
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purpose to discuss the special features of either the majority or 
minority bills presented further than to say that one proposes to 
hold the islands of the Philippine Archipelago as colonies and 
their people as subjects, while the other proposes to grant inde- 
pendence, which has been the aspiration of the people and for 
which they have made so aay sacrifices. 

Neither of the great political parties desires to incorporate the 
islands as a part of the body politic, but it is proposed by one to 
retain possession and govern them under laws by Congress with- 
out reference to the Constitution, while the other insists that, if 
retained, constitutional rights and guaranties should accompany 
the ion, or, if this be undesirable, independence should 
be given as a matter of justice to the people there and as the only 
consistent course for our Government to pursue. 

No greater question has ever confronted the American people 
for wise solution, and it is well worthy of the attention of the 
best thought of the country. 

The step which we are now about to take will determine the 
status of a distant people over whom we asserted sovereignty by 
virtue of purchase and which we now claim is absolute at the end 
of a protracted, costly, and disheartening war. We are about to 
decide upon and define a policy of government which commits us 
to the Old World idea of colonization, under which other peoples 
are held, to be governed by such laws as unlimited and unre- 
strained power may enact for their control. 

In the history of our American Republic this is the first de- 
parture from the heretofore strictly guarded principle of govern- 
ment—that we can not hold countries or peoples without consti- 
tutional restraints—and marks the time in our national life when 
we have left the true and proper boundaries of constitutional 
domain to wander in other fields amid new and unfamiliar scenes. 

It is well for the American people to pause and seriously con- 
sider whether extended empire over an alien ple separated 
from us by an ocean of distance is so desirable that they are pre- 

for the sacrifice. 

I listened with interest to the eloquent gentleman who pre- 
ceded me [Mr. HAMILTON], and heard him invoke the reputation 
and splendid name of Abraham Lincoln as yet the guide and in- 
spiration of the Republican party. 

I invoke these words of 9 Lincoln as his protest to the 
claim: 

Those arguments that are made that the inferior race are to be treated 
with as much allowance as they are capable of enjoying, that as much 
isto be done for them as their condition will allow—what are these argu- 
ments? TF: are the arguments that kings have made for omg the 
people in all ages of the world. They always bestrode the necks of the 
Sy eg a ee ad eed 
whether it comes from the mouth of a king as an excuse for e eine the 
peaple of his country, or from the mouths of men of one race as a reason for 
e ving the men of another race, it is all the same old serpent. 

If these sentiments are good eo doctrine, what latter- 
day imperialist can there find his defense or justification for hold- 
ing men as subjects? 

e fact is that the Republican as now constituted has 
turned the ponm of the martyr President to the wall. It has 
dishonored his teachings. It conjures with his name, but denies 
all that he stood for. It invokes at the tomb, but when the spirit 
of the dead arises it shudders and flees like a guilty ne 

5 uses the arguments of kings when it speaks of human 
rights. 

t stands for industrial slavery at home and protects human 
slavery in the Philippine Islands. 

It prates of the flag. but its policy dishonors it. 

It would found a splendid empire on the ruins of constitutional 
liberty. Abraham Lincoln has given the Republican party a defi- 
nition of imperialism. 

HOW THE TWO PARTIES STAND. 

The treaty of Paris was negotiated by five American Com- 
missioners—all Republicans named by a Republican President. 

It was ratified by a Republican Senate. 

It left the political status and the civil rights of the United 
States to be determined by the American Congress. 

While a few Democratic Senators voted in the affirmative on 
the question of ratification, the majority opposed it; those fayor- 
ing ratification did so upon the ground that it would end at once 
all differences with Spain; that the situation could then be treated 
dispassionately, believing that the future of the archipelago 
would be determined in a manner consonant with our past his- 
tory. 

The Bacon resolution, which promised independence to the peo- 
p of the islands, was sup with practical unanimity by the 

emocratic Senators, while the Republican Senators, with one 
exception, opposed it. 

It was the policy of the Democratic party to favor that resolu- 
tion. It was the policy of the Republican party to oppose it. 

It was the policy of the Democratic party to bestow liberty 


It was the policy of the Republican 


upon the Philippine people. 
party to deny it. 

If this resolution had passed, war would not have been possible. 
It would have met the aspiration of a people who had struggled 


for liberty, and carried untold blessing instead of untold misery. 
For all, therefore, which followed the Republican party is alone 
responsible. If there has been glory in the Philippine Islands it 


should enjoy it; if there has been shame and disgrace it must 
bear the burden. 

If the Democratic policy had been declared there would have 
been no war of extermination waged, no orders of desolation, no 
devastated country. More than a hundred thousand Filipinos, 
slain in their native land, fighting with blind devotion in what 
they pesos was a sacred cause, would be alive to bless the great 

epublic. 

There would have been no reprisals by American soldiers, no 
violation of the rules of civil ized war, no torture of helpless pris- 
oners, no blot upon the honor of American arms, 

If the Democratic policy had prevailed there would have been 
no standing army, no hundreds of millions spent in a long and 
bloody war. 

There would have been no dead American boys wasting in deep 
morasses or buried in the torrid sands. 

There would have been no widows left desolate, no children 
crying for a father who would neyer come back, no mothers 
heartbroken here. 

There would have been no American homes resting in the 
shadows. [Applause.] 

But it is said that the Democratic party was equally responsible 
for all the results of the war with Spain. If this were true it 
might silence our complaint, though not the justice of our position 
now. 

But it is not true. The war with Spain was to make men free, 
not to make men slaves. 

When that war ended, our share in the enterprise was ended. 
As well might it be said that a person intends to go to the North 
Pole because he declares his purpose to go north. 

Participation in a lawful act does not imply acquiescence in an 
unlawful act. A war to make Cuba a free republic did not mean 
a war to enslave the Philippine people. 

To the first we contributed; to the last we protested. 

From the time the treaty of Spain was negotiated by the Re- 
publicans the Democrats have opposed it. We have protested 
against all that followed and we protest now. 

We denied the right to acquire territory over which the Consti- 
tution was not supreme. e deny it now. We desired to give 
the people living in the Eastern seas their independence; it is our 
desire now. 

When it was proclaimed that the war with Spain was to shake 
from the throat of Cuba the mailed hand of despotism, and that 
‘criminal aggression was not to be thought of, we believed that 
statement. To accomplish our high purpose all sections of our 
country responded. 

Troops came from the North, out of the West, and the South 
was ready with her brave sons who know but one flag, willing at 
all times to shed their blood to protect it. 

All sections and all parties contributed to the grand result. 

But when there were no more armies to fight, no more navies 
to sink, and a once proud but now humble foe was at our feet to 
sue for peaca, the Republican party made the terms. 

Free Cuba was the legitimate result of the war; the Philippine 
Islands is the unlawful spoil. 

In freeing Cuba, a work in which all Americans were cocon- 
tributors, there has been written a luminous page in American 

In those far-off islands another and a dark one has been added 
5 the Republican party. One has been written with a “‘ pencil 
of light,’’ the other with the point of a bloody sword. One tells 
of hope realized and independence gained, the other of hope 
blighted and liberty dead. 

On the Cuban page we have traced the record of American 
honor; one the Philippine page, the story of American shame. 

On the one we read how the flag was hauled down and a new 
flag with a single star was flung to the breeze, which one day 
with a people's consent may yet glitter in the tiara of the Repub- 
lic. [Loud applause.] 

On the other we read how the flag still waves amid the desola- 
tion and ruin we have wrought. 

_As we gave liberty to the Cubans, so we should to the Philip- 
pine people. 

There are some who say that we promised independence to 
Cuba and did not to the people of the Philippine Archipelago. 

I dislike to think that the American Republic would quibble 
about the “nomination in the bond.” The moral duty is the 


same. 
We do not claim the credit of freeing Cuba on account of the 


Nein go See REE Tee 
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bond, for this would rob us of the honor. We claim it because 
of the high level of a generous and moral act, and this is the 


pride we take. 

If a national declaration of p was all that prevented the 
retention of Cuba and the want of it our justification for holding 
the Philippine Archipelago, we can not escape the imputation that 
the nation’s virtue is only established by national declaration and 
not by national conscience. 

The Filipinos had the same cause for war with Spain that the 
Gabans hat. But they had accomplished much more. They had 
the same tyrannical master, and both had suffered. There were 
reconcentration camps in Cuba, where the people starved and 
died; there were dungeons in Manila, where the waters of the 


sea rose over the bodies and drowned the despairing wails of cap- 
tive men. 

Arawn yearned for liberty. Both looked to our Republic to be- 
stow it. 

One received it, and a people’s pra; and blessings followed 
the fiag as it came home from its ion of m The other 
was denied it, and the flag there stands and unloved 
in the tears and blood of an unhappy and stricken people. His- 
torical , as well as the im of the great questions 


accuracy 

involved, make it necessary to state contemporaneous testimon: 

ing to our early occupancy of the Philippine Islands. It wi 
serve to contrast our position before we began a cruel and inde- 
fensible war with the present attitude of defending it. It will 
serve to mark the change in our estimates of the Filipinos and 
their leader after we had been compelled to find excuses and 
make justifications for the national wrong. 


ALLIES. 

In our occu of the islands and military operations, before 
and even after the fallof Manila, the Filipinos cooperated with us 
and oT were our allies. When it was known that war had been 
declared with Spain, they looked forward with bright one 
tion to the coming of the American fleet. The Spaniards to di 
co them from attacks on their own forces, spread the report 
that the Americans were coming to enslave them, and to answer 
this the following manifesto was issued: 


AMERICA'S ALLIES—THE MANIFESTO OF THE FILIPINOS. 


The following is a translation from the of a proclamation of the 
rebel leaders in 3 sent over to ae nl Philippines in advance of the 
American squadron: 

— — Divine Providence is about to place independence within 
r bho MORE Sree Sue SLRS ni could hardly 

‘or. 


the bat 
to extend their 


At the present moment an sq n is preparing to sail for the 
es. 

e, your brothers, are very much afraid boo Hag may be induced to fire 

on the never make this mistake. Rather blow 


No, 
1 — own brains out than fire a shot or treat as enemies those who are your 
rators. 
Your natural enemies, your peje alge aneri the authors of your misery and 


5 odium; — — well, „ 


merigans. 

‘ake no notice of the decree of the Governor-General calling you to arms, 
although it may cost you your lives. Rather die than be ungrateful to our 
American liberato: 


to arms. What for? To defend your 
even in pub- 


7 1 
ol No! A thousand times no! ` 
lance at history and you will see that all Spain's wars in Oceania 
i e blood. We have been put tofight in Cochin Chi 
assist the French in an affair that in no way concerned the Philippines. 
We were compelled to spill our blood Simon de Anda against the Eng: 
lish, who in any case would have made better rulers than the Spaniards. 
Every year our children are taken away to be sacrificed in Mindanao and 
Sulu on the tense of making us these le are our enemies, 
when in reality they are our brothers, like us, fighting for their independ- 


ence. 
After haying sacrificed our blood 


Give a 


0 

“Trake note, the 8 5 
ments coming from Spain; therefore we insurgents m. 
Probably you will have more than sufficient arms, because 
have arms and will find means to assist us. 

There, where you see the American flag flying, assemble in numbers; they 
are our redeemers. X 

Our unworthy names are as nothing, but one and all of us invoke the name 

of the greatest patriot our country has seen, in thesureand hope that 
his 23 yani us in these moments and guide us to victory—our im- 
mo izal. 


On June 8, 1898, wealthy Filipino patriots who had left Manila 
= souen: refugein Singapore thus addressed our consul-general, 
25 tt: 


THE ADDRESS. 


To the Hon. Edward Spencer Pratt, consul-general of the United States of North 
America, Singapore. 1 
Bin: The Phili e colony resi thi pors, 

pees bare come to pea t 
pow 


tives of all social 
legitimate 


composed of representa- 
heir respects to you as the 
representative of the great erful American Republic, in 


JUNE 20, 

express our e titude for the moral and material protectii 
extended by Admiral Haste te oar n. Emilio * vey 
w! been driven to take up arms in the name of 8,000. Filipinos, in de- 


Tamme 


th 
arrange for the cooperation with Admiral Dewey, thus sup- 
porting our aspirations which time and subsequent actions * 

and caused to meet with the applause and on of your nation, 
Finally, we request you to convey to your illustrious ent and the 
American people, and to Admiral Dewey, our sentiments of sincere grati- 
tude and our most fervent wishes for their prosperity. 


SINGAPORE, June 8, 1898. 


The address was presented by Dr. Santos, a man of learning 
and culture, and thoroughly in pathy with the revolutionists. 
It was replied to by our consul- as follows: 


THE UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL REPLIES. 


tlemen, the honor you have conferred upon me is so unexpected that 


te words with which to thank you and with which to 
reply to the eared furs ust read to me. Rest assured, though, 
that I fully understand an a te the motives that have 


pted your words, Which have sunk deep 
E my heart, shall be faithfully repeated to the President, to Admiral Dewey, 
and to the American people—from whom I am sure that they will meet wi 
full and . A little over a month ol mnd: 


T, . Emilio Aguinaldo, cooperating 
cans at sea, You have just ERO SS DS DEORE Ot Woes bee Deer aR Hine 
lished by General 


unicated with Admirel I accordin arranged fe him to join 
comm ‘or 
the latter, which he did, at Cavite. © The rest om ¢ Hoi 
» am thankful to have been the means, though merely the accidental 
means, of bringing about the — between General o and 
so 
be 
— —— a +e. aren 2 If — op urself magnanim 2 
eral, when you haye proved yourse v 
and from the treatment accorded $0 tha recount Bpanieh prisoners it would 
appear that he had done so.” [Applause 
At the conclusion of Mr. Pratt's h refreshments were served, and as 
the Filipi i alcohol, there was no diffic in ar- 
life and prospe: 
the American 


pino 
PRESENTING A FLAG. 


Then Dr. Santos, as the spokesman of the Filipi 
the audience with man: remar. 


e. He 
day's proceedings. Mr. Spencer Pratt, again 
French, replied, saying: 
“Thi was borne in battle, and is the emblem of that very liberty that 
toattain. Its red stripes re t the blood t was shed 
‘or the cause; the white resents the pu 3 the motive; blue field 
stands for ye of the sky; the stars are the free and independent States 
of the Union. Take the flag and keep it as a souvenir of this occasion.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Pratt's he handed an American flag to 
Dr. Santos, who received it reverently, and waved it exultantly amidst the 
cheers of the assembled Filipinos. would, said Dr. Santos, be pre- 
served so that future generations might look at it with pride. 


On April 24, 1898, a meeting took place between Admiral (then 
Commodore) re and Aguinaldo, representing the insurgents. 
This was through the efforts of the American consul, Mr. Pratt. 

The following is the telegram of Pratt to Dewey: 

Aguinaldo, insurgent leader, here. Will Hongk it 
Commodore for — „ Manila 170 n 

PRATT. 

Dewey’s reply was: 

Tell inaldo ble. 

Aguinaldo come soon as possi DE é 

As a consequence of this meeting Aguinaldo returned to the at- 
tack on the Spanish forces with renewed vigor and with arms and 
ammunition ished by Dewey. 

When the terms of the treaty of peace were being discussed in 
Paris, the following excerpt from the answer of the United States 
Peace Commissioners to the demand of the Spanish commission 
that Spain should retain the Philippine Islands, is quoted: 

if th ited States i 
„ aad lanes ty boas the cama ot pee 
and order in the could it now in honor do so? The Spanish commis- 
sioners have, themselves, in an earlier stage of these negotiations, spoken of 
the 5 as our allies. This is not a relation which the Government 
of the United Statesintended to establish; but it must at least be edmitted 
that the chiefs returned and resumed their activity with the con- 
sent of our military and naval commanders, who itted them to arm with 


weapons which we had captured from the S. and assured them of 
fair treatment and justice. 


On October 14, 1898, at Paris, the followi uestion was asked 
by Mr. FRYE, one of our commissioners, of Coriander R. B. 
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Bradford, United States Navy, to which the following reply was 
1 


I ond l. le estion in that line. Soppos the Taitea 
States in the t war ‘ound the leader of the present Phili 
rebellion an 8 his country in Hongkong st * — sent for ate a — 
brought him to the islands in an W ip, and then furnished him 
4,000 or 5.000 stands of arms and allowed him as A eg facet 
stands of arms in Hongkong, and accepted his in conquering 
what far po ofa pation, in, in = eyes of the 70 Beato we 3 a 
surrender Aguinaldo and his insurgents with as they 


Te become ino g for 3 he has done; he is our ally, and 
we are bound to protect h 

Before the Paris e Mr. FRYE asked Gen. Charles 
A. Whittier, United States Army, a question, to which was made 
the reply fòllowing: 

9 0 Were they of material assistance to us? 


Very pee er If the protocol had not been si Ithink the 8. snag at 
3 upon their army do oing 


ght and {think i dis- 
missed A because he was not disposed to and I if they 
this experience of having been driven 5 the city and the 


water cut off, so even that Jandenes said he ous 2 not 5 8 
oe a and he 
one, Yor his position fg — . — 


t every place had been Pay from than 1 


fight in them at al 
their advances and occupation of the country 


Fi pinos, who 
able manner. 

After the memorable interview with Dewey, Aguinaldo issued 
this proclamation: 

PROCLAMATION OF GENERAL AGUINALDO, MAY 24, 1898, 
Fiuipinos: The great nation, North 5 cradle of true liberty and 
friendly on that account to the AEII OF ORE DSO and subju- 
gawa by the tyranny and despotism of who have governed us, has come 

manifest even here a protection which is decisive as well as interested 
toward us, considering us endowed with sufficient civilization to govern by 
ourselves this our unhappy land. To maintain this so which we 


and ers, including Chinese and 
all Spaniards, who i either ee eect tenet joined in taking arms 


inst 
ane. I, II. The lives an property of those who lay down their arms are also 
res 


ART. Also are to be respected all 5 . and ambu- 
lances, and likewise the persons enon anit t be found in either 
one the other, including the assistants “this — ice, unless they show 


lity. 
Arr. IV. Those who disobey what is prescribed in the precedin, eet 
will be tried by summary court and put to death, if such h disobedi rot 
cause assassination, fire, robbery, an la tio: 
Given at Cavite the 24th of May, 1898. 
EMILIO AGUINALDO. 


Any fair perusal of these evidences, which are contem: eous 
and intrinsically true, coming from ‘official sources, will be con- 


vincing not only of cooperation but of the national responsibility 
which we incurred. the documents were forwarded to the 
De ent at Washington when the situation was thoroughly 


understood. $ 8 

Before the fall of Manila, Aguinaldo was in constant commu- 
nication with the American officers and Consul-General Williams, 
and everything he did was approved. 

AGUINALDO. 

Success or failure has much to do with our estimates of men. 
When Aguinaldo was cooperating with our forces, I will quote 
from American officials as to his character and conduct. 

The following was the impression of Consul-General Pratt, 
which was communicated to the Department of State: 

Just previous 2 his departure, I had a second and last interview with 
General Aguinal guinaldo, the particulars of which I shall give you by next mail. 

The General impressed me as a man of intelligence, ability, and courage, 
ane 8 of the confidence that had been placed in him. 

nk that in arranging for his direct cooperation with the commander 
5 our — 5 — I have bd administering t conflict of action and facilitated the 
Sol! of 5 and a ring the Philippines. 
mine meets with th e Government's approval, as I trust it 
RA I shall be fully satisfied; to Mr. Bray, however, I conside: 
some special recognition for most valuable services rendered. 
How that recognition can best be made I leave to you to decide. 


I have, etc., 
E. SPENCER PRATT, 
United States Consul-General. 

Consul-General Wildman sent this to the Department of State 
July 18, 1898: 

Immediate} n the arrival of Aguinaldo at Cavite he issued a 
tion, which I 1 — outlined for him before he left, forbidding påla: and and 
making ita criminal offense to maltreat neutrals. He, of course, organized 

a government of which he was dictator, an absolutely 


r there is due 


hoped to maintain 3 ee the natives, and from that da 
t time he has been cf pine A in the field and 
his own 5 to 


ms of our 


2n conclusion, I wish to put myself on record as stating that th: 
government of the Philippine Islan: 


popem 
Islands can not be dealt with as though they 


were North American Indians, willing bee ryt eg hes from 
to another at the whim of their masters. 


m one reservation 
the United States decides not to 
retain the ae Islands, its 10,000,000 People will will dee independence, 
and the attempt of am foreign nation to o tory or coaling stations 
will be resisted with same spirit with which they fought the Spaniards, 


I have the honor, etc., 
ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN, 
Consul- 


General, 
Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. What time was that? 
Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. July 18, 1898, 
Consul-General Pratt also sent the following to the Depart- 
montor of State: 
do has been received 


ya to ha vo in- 
think, that I did not overrate 


ired A 
his im: rtance and tha ve materially assisted the cause of the Uni 
States in the the cooperation in eee igre) es 880 ration. = 
core pos have m sscured to us during the 
0 . that 


mained awaiting events in Hongkong, 
he was allowed to leave 1 there without having been approached inthe the inter- 


had t: in the Philippines du the 
past four years could 22 failed 8 that General EEr en- 
respo aboye all others the confidence of the Filipino insurgents and the 
alike of Spaniards and foreigners in the jalande, all of whom vouched 
high sense of justice oe honot: 
I have the honor to be, etc E. SPENCER PRATT, 
United States Consul-General. 


Maj. J. F. Bell thus reported on August 27, 1898, to General 


Merritt: 
In an effort to catalogue an principal leaders among Agui- 


d describe the 
naldo’s following I have arrived at the following conclusions, which be- 
lieved to be practically correct: * 


Aguinaldo.—Hon sincere, and not well educated, bas tural 
leader of men, wath cons derable shrewdnens and ability; has the power of 
creating ung among ee. people — 1 . and is unden 


a ve 
8 t there are man better cal ¥ 
Lug rieb richer natives who Ehe ba has sufficient * fior or experience 


to be a suitable president. He was a “little governor” of a small in 
one of the provinces. It is also said that he was a school-teacher, but I have 
been unable to verify this asserti 


ion. 

Before the fall of Manila the official records which have been 
made public show that Ggumaldo Ke gratefully received all instruc- 
tions from our officers and did not disobey a single order. 

Both he and the men under his command were d ly imbued 
with the idea that the United States Government was their friend 
and ally and would either annex the islands as a part of the terri- 
tory of the United States and make their ee citizens, which 
was their first desire, or — them an independent national life 
to begin the experiment of self- ere under the guiding 
hand and benificent influence of 2 

That they had the right to ee either one or the other, both 
from the conduct and words of American officials, as well as our 
avowed purpose toward Cuba, it is believed no just man will deny. 

The evidences are overw! in their force. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman yield for an 7 bd 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. I do not want to be discour- 
teous to the gentleman, but I hope the gentleman will make the 
question short. 

Mr. OLMSTED. If I understood the 8 he was dem- 
8 that the Filipinos were kinder than the American 
soldie: 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. The gentleman is mistaken 
in his assumption as to what I was talking about. Iam only talk- 
ing about the Filipino. Iwill come to the American soldier later. 

Mr. OLMSTE I listened, and when the gentleman spoke 
of soldiers under the command of the Commander in Chief of 
the United States Army, I supposed they were our soldiers. I 
pais want to ask if he had heard of these e aghears Filipinos leay- 

General Luna with 32 shots and 40 bolo cuts dead at Agui- 
Sa do’s house. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Yes; I remember how in Sa- 
mar you made a howling wilderness by your Republican policy 
and killed everything in sight over 10 years of age. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will my colleague yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Make it short. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Tennessee that General Luna provoked that fight. That is 
the accurate fact; it is the recorded fact; it is official. 

Mr. OLMSTED rose. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. I decline to yield any further. 
I do not want to ap as discourteous to the gentleman. 

Mr. OLMSTED. That is all right. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. I think you mistook entirely 
what I was saying. I was and have been talking about the Fili- 
pinos, and not anybody under the command of American officers. 

FILIPINOS NOT SAVAGES. 

They have been so denominated by the President of the United 
States and others as an answer to our criticisms of the conduct 
of the war. 

If it were true, it might modify our opinion of the situation, 
but the testimony of Up nited States officials, as well as contem- 
poraneous history, entirely disproves the charge. Governor Taft 
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ks of them as a docile, bright, and ambitious race, though he 
thinks that at present they are not fitted for self-government. I 
pause here to bear . to the ability, purity of pur- 
pose, and patriotism of Governor Taft and the present acting 
governor, Gen. Luke E. Wright. I believe if they had been on 
the ground from the beginning, much useless sacrifice would 
have been saved and that they and their confréres have accom- 
plished more than our armies. 3 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. You are right about that. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. The consensus of opinion 
among those who have had the best opportunities for observation 
is that the Filipinos are an imitative race, of considerable skill 
in various branches, docile, and easily infiuenced by kind treat- 
ment. 

They have had among their number physicians of skill, law- 
yers of learning, and many men of high character and ability. 

United States Consul Wildman, at Hongkong, in a communi- 
cation to the Department of State, July 18, 1898, thus writes: 

Mr. Wildman to Mr. Moore, 
CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hongkong, July 18, 1898. 


our attention to the continuous 
re’ i oe port that it is the policy 


ppine Islands to return 
to Spain on the conclusion of the war. 
ithout placing any reliance in these statements, I desire to use them as 
a text upon which to tfully submit the result of my experience with 
the leaders of the present Philippine nts, and to suggest the utter im- 
bilty of Spain, even with the aid of the United States, ever regaining a 
‘oothold on these islands. 

I have lived among the Malays of the Straits Settlements and have been 
an honored guest of fhe different sultanates. I have watched their system 
of government and have admired their intelligence, and I rank them high 
among the semicivilized nations of the earth. e natives of the Philippine 
Isands belong to the Malay race, and while there are very few pure 2 
among their lenders, I think their stock has rather been improved than de- 


xture. 
I consider the 40 or 50 Philp leaders, with whose fortunes I haye been 
very closely connected, both the superiors of the Malays and the Cubans. 
o, Agoncilla, and Sandico are all men who would all be leaders in 
their te departments in any country, while among the wealthy Manila 
men, who live in Hongkong and who are spending their money liberally for 
the overthrow of the niards and the annexation to the United States, 
men like the Cortes f; y and the Basa family, would hold their own among 
and lawyers anywhere. 
Admiral Dewey on August 29, 1898, at Manila thus wrote the 
Secretary of the Navy: 


In a telegram sent to the Department on June 231 expressed the opinion 
that these le are far superior in their intelligence and more capable of 
self-government than the natives of Cuba, and I am familiar with both races.“ 
Further intercourse with them has confirmed me in this opinion. 

Consul-General Williams at Manila, on the 16th of June, 1898, 
communicated this to the Department of State: 


While the Spaniards cruelly and chee pa slaughter Filipinos taken in 
arms, and often noncombatants, women, and children, the insurgent victors, 
following American example, spare life, protect the e apr and nurse, f 
and care for Spaniards taken prisoners and for Spanish wounded as kindly 
as they care for the wounded fallen from their own ranks. 

Gen. Charles A. Whittier testified as follows before the United 
States Peace Commissioners at Paris: 

Their conduct to their Spanish prisoners has been deserving of the praise 
of all the world. With hatred of priests and Spaniards, fairly held on ac- 
count of the conditions before narrated, and with every justification to a 
savage mind for the most brutal revenge, I have heard of no instance of tor- 
ture, murder, or brutality since we have ‘been in the country. 

All the testimony which I have quoted is official. It comes 
from American officers. The people of the country have a right 
to rely upon it as true. If it will serve to direct public atten- 
tion from indiscriminate abuse of a people whose liberties we 
have encompassed and present to the forum of the American 
conscience a clear oe of the facts as they have existed, 
my purpose will be accomplished. 

The ple are entitled to know the situation before they indorse 
the policy of a party which has brought the Republic perilously 
near the Serbonian bog of imperialistic empire, which the best 
thonght of the nation, irrespective of partisanship, deplores, and 
from which the fathers of the Republic haye warned with words 
of prophetic wisdom. 

BEGINNING OF HOSTILITIES. 

The protocol between Spain and the United States was signed 
on August 12 and Manila fell on August 14—two dave following. 

By the terms of the protocol the American forces held the city 
and the bay and harbor of Manila. This was provisional and 
subject to future conditions to be determined by the proposed 
treaty of peace. + ; 4 5 — 

This treaty of peace, by which we acquired the Philippine Is- 
lands, was ratified on February 6, and on February 4 hostilities 
began reer the American forces and the revolutionists under 
Agui 0. 

e exchange of ratifications between the two countries did not 
take place until the following summer. 

Senator SPOONER, who high as a constitutional lawyer, 
has admitted in the Senate that no title was acquired until the 


No. Gg.] 


exchange of ratifications had been consummated, and that the 
sovereignty we thus acquired did not relate back to the treaty 


i x 

So when hostilities began we had no title to the islands and no 
provisional right except to the city and harbor of Manila. 

Aguinaldo had been refused ion into Manila for the reason, 
as explained afterwards, that the American officers feared his 
forces would burn and pi Manila. They had never burned 
or pillaged before. Disappointed, but still believing in the sense 
of justice of our Government, he complained, but peacefully ac- 
eaten He was then ordered from one position to another, 

e never disobeyed an order. It is said he contemplated an at- 
tack on the American forces; this he denied. It is certain he 
never made an attack. Before the vision of the Republican party 
the dream of empire had risen, and the change was rapid. Our 
allies had become our enemies. 

An inoffensive people who had trusted us became savages. 

Dewey’s , as they swept the Spanish navy from the sea, had 
found an echo in every patriot heart. When the next American 
arm was ich it brought misery, despair, and death, and 
wrung the cry of bitter agony from a hapless people. The hand 
that had been kissed in patriotic fervor smote with fearful impact. 

Aguinaldo’s forces had been gradually ordered back, and a 
dead line“ had been established some distance out from Manila 
by the American officers, beyond which the insurgents were or- 
dered not to come. 

It was for a disobedience of this order, when two Filipinos 
crossed the line, that the first shots were fired by an American sol- 
dier who killed one or both of the men. 

Intermittent firing occurred that night on both sides, but dur- 
ing the whole time until the next day not one American soldier 
was killed, not one wounded. The next day the Americans ad- 
vanced, and this was the only organized stand the insurrection- 
ists ever made. The havoc was awful. Three thousand Filipi- 
nos were slain and only 250 American soldiers were killed and 
wounded. After that there was no longer war. The Filipinos 
scattered like a frightened covey when into by the hunter, 
and separated into small and detached bands. They were hunted 
and killed wherever found. They were often guilty of cruelty, 
and our reprisals were swift and terrible. 

CONDUCT OF HOSTILITIES. 

The sacrifices which the Republican party has demanded of the 
American Army have followed all wars of exploitation and un- 
lawful conquest of a poopie, History has but repeated itself in 
the Philippine Islands. For empire it was willing to subject the 
American soldiers to the terrors of the bolo in the hands of a 
1 5 king foe. It was willing to see him resort to torture in re- 


p n 

The Army was ordered to the Philippine Islands. What oc- 
curred is a part of my disgrace, just as its imperishable glory, 
won on many a battlefield, is a part of my heritage. 

There have passed into neo two events of striking contrast. 
The Oregon had made her wonderful run around the world and 
wasin the memorable ene ement which strewed the sea with 
the wrecks of the flower of the Spanish navy. While the pe 
ish seamen were struggling in the water, our men raised a shout 
of human triumph, but gallant Capian Philip raised his voice 
and cried: ‘‘ Don’t cheer; the poor devils are dying.“ This was 
at Santiago, when we were fighting for human liberty. 

General Smith, commanding the American forces in Samar, 
gave an order to kill all children over 10 years of age and to make 
the province a howling wilderness. This was in the Philippine 
Islands when we were fighting against human liberty. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I would ask the gentleman whether he would 
condemn the Confederate army for the Fort Pillow massacre or 
the Quantrell outrages in Missouri? 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Well, my friend, are you go- 
ing to wave à bloody shirt here now? 

r. GRAHAM. No; but when a gentleman takes a single in- 
stance like that and pas it up against the American Army, it is 
ual to the Fort Pillow massacre. 
r. PATTERSON of Tennessee. I say that no Confederate 
officer in this world ever gave such an order. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And there was no such 
massacre at Fort Pillow. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Iask the gentleman not to 
interject irrelevant questions into my speech, and I will be glad 
indeed, if you have nothing more relevant to say, if you do not 


interrupt me further. 
The answer to the charge inst the Republican party for 
the train of evils which followed its quest of empire did not come 


from Arlington, once the home of Robert E. Lee, whose sword 
was stainless, when the President of the United States put in an 
unworthy plea against the South. It was a desecration of the 

lace an e time. If the silence of the graye could have been 
lifted , there would have been a protest from the old soldiers of 
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the Union, calmly sleeping beneath the shade of the trees on the 


old estate of the knightly Southerner. 

No fair-minded American of any section will accept the excuse 
for atrocities in the Philippines that lynchings have occurred in 
the South. They have also occurred in the North. They have 
been more frequent in the South, for the cause has been of more 
i, ese occurrence, and for no other reason. They are to be 
deplored wherever they occur. One murder can never justify 
another, nor can just and lawful criticism of the Republican party 
be silenced by shallow apponis of sectionalism. No man willing 
to admit the truth will deceived with the effort to divert the 
subject for partisan purposes. 

It is another phase of imperialism affecting us at home, as it 
will affect us more and more in the future, when the right of free 
spéech in a free country is sought to be abridged, when a military 
President resents with ill-concealed petulance the right of Ameri- 
can representatives to criticise the results of a cruel policy which 
would exterminate a people. 

I am an American first, and for my country right or wrong, 
but as an American representative I claim the privilege of insist- 
ing it shall be right. 

Though every leaf were a tongue to cry “'Thou must,” 
. the unjust thing ag nf ush, 
CAPACITY OF FILIPINOS FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT—OUGHT THEY TO GOVERN 
THEMSELVES? 

Admiral Dewey has reported as the result of his observation of 
the ple that they are better fitted for self-government than 
the Cubans. So have many others. 

Capacity for self-government and capacity for good or the best 

overnment should not be confused. Before this war of conquest 
gan I do not think any party, or, indeed, any American, denied 
the proposition that any people were fitted for self-government 
according to their standards. I believe the United States can 
give the hie ce people a better government according to our 
standards, at we can give them one better suited to their 
climatic conditions and environment may well be doubted. That 
we have the right by conquest to impose upon them one which 
5 do not want is to be denied and regretted by every lover of 


rty. 

The old American idea was that self-government is the best gov- 
ernment. 

The Filipinos are better fitted to govern themselves than man 
of the South American republics were when they began independ- 
ent national lives—as well fitted as Mexico was when she estab- 
lished a republic. 

The Filipinos and the Japanese are of the same stock. The 
points of similarity are very marked. Japan, a still pagan coun- 
try, has made in recent years rapid and wonderful strides in the 
arts of civilization. 

This has been accomplished by them as an independent people, 
without foreign intervention or control of any sort. 

Capacity for government can never be demonstrated until the 
experiment is tried. Kings have always denied it to hold sub- 
ae the Republican party denies it to retain the Philippine 

ands. 

The historian Macaulay wrote: 

Many politicians of our time are in the habit of laying it down as a self- 
evident proposition that no ple ought to be free until they are fit to use 
their freedom. The maxim is worthy of the fool in the old story, who re- 
solved not to go into the water until he had learned toswim. If men are to 
wait for liberty till they become wise and good in slavery, they may indeed 
wait forever. 

REPUBLICAN JUSTIFICATION. 

The justification which the Republican party interposes for its 

t national blunder is that we have a mission to perform and 
that honor and duty alike forbid us to recede. 

This has been the refuge of every bloody conquest in the name 
of national honor. It was the excuse of the powers when they 
partitioned Poland. It was Bonaparte’s plea when he shed rivers 
of blood and when the orphan’s cry rose and followed him to bleak 
Helena. It was the justification of the supporters of the Crown for 
tyranny toward the American colonies. It was Spain’s defense 
to her misrule and cruelties in Cuba. It is the plea of the Re- 
publican party in its lust for empire. 

It is said that if we gave the Philippine people their indepen- 
dence, we would be the laughingstock of the world. 

It is absurd. 

We should have no ambition to become one of the family of 
colony-holding nations. The theory of our Government is for- 
ever opposed to the idea. 

I believe if the Republican party had the virtue to resist the 
temptation of empire and the promise of spoil, it would add im- 
measurably to our reputation abroad and our honor at home. 

Our occupancy of the Philippine Islands is one of might, not 
right. I do not believe in the doctrine, ‘‘They shall take who 
have the power, and or shall keep who can,” We had the 
power to hold Cuba, but did not. 


WHAT WILL WE GAIN? 

But after we have blighted the hopes of a people and taken by 
force their country, what have we gained? 

The sullen submission of a people who trusted us, a ple 
who can never become American citizens; a land of torrid heat, 
where no American will go except in the spirit of adventure, 
where American homes will never be Panels where American 
ideas will never prevail. 

We have incorporated a million and a half of Mohammedan 
Moors, practicing the most cruel form of human slavery. Our 
gain in trade is nothing compared to the cost of a war which will 
be necessary to eradicate slavery under the American flag. 

We will be required to maintain a large standing army to hold 
an unwilling people and silence its protests. 

We begin empire building 8,000 miles from home and are in- 
evitably drawn into all future conflicts in the East. We will 
have an unprotected frontier which will tax the public purse to 
fortify and defend. We have by force entered into a national 
miscegenation. It will not improve the inferior people; it will 
weaken and lower us. 

Mr. Chairman, the future of the Philippine Islands rests with 
the Congress of the United States. 

The eminent lawyer and ex-President, Benjamin Harrison, in 
speaking of our territorial acquisitions, said: 

A man whose protection from wrong rests wholly upon the benevolence 
of another or of a Congress is a slave—a man without rights. 

In the name of national duty we are summoned to commit a 
national crime. We are about to make subjects a people whose 
aspirations for liberty we quenched forever. We will give them 
no laws we do not make for them, and give them no rights ex- 
cept at our pleasure. They are to be left floating hither and thither 
upon the vexed and uncertain sea of politics, subject ever to the 
Sas of parties and without constitutional chart or compass. 

e leave the Filipino without a country. He is not of us and 
has ie land of hisown. We have taken from him the right ever 
to ree. 

To do this we have weakened the moral forces of the Republic 
and begot indifference, if not contempt, for the Constitution and 
its sacred obligations. Do what you will, say what we will, 
when we weaken the Constitution we weaken American liberty; 
when we destroy it, American liberty is gone, 

TWO IDEAS OF OUR DESTINY. 

There are two ideas of the destiny of the Republic. 

One has all the glamour of the cloth of gold,“ of infinite 
change and fascination. 

In its imperial sweep it comprehends a vast scope of empire, 
new theories of government, and new rights of man. 

The vision which arises is alluring and fills the imagination 
with the splendors of martial glory and the rich spoils of conquest. 

But there is another destiny, wrought out of constant purpose 
and the old notions of human rights and republican self-restraint. 

It recalls our early struggles for liberty and the old Conti- 
nentals who faltered not. 

It believes that “we are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent,” and would not deny that right to any other ‘people 
under the canopy of the sky. 

It would still guide the Republic in the path which our patriots 
blazedin the New World for the feet of liberty-loving men to tread 
the ways of everlasting glory. 

It looks upon our mighty achievement and beholds the sublime 
results of human freedom. 

It turns its back upon the empire and points to Bunker Hill. 

It listens to the voice of no strange god, but worships in the 
temple of the fathers and at the shrine where they knelt in hum- 
ble reverence. 

To destroy human freedom is not our destiny. 

To perpetuate it at home, to be its friend in all the world, is the 
high mission and true destiny of the American Republic. [Long- 
continued applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to 

Accordingiy the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 

rted that that committee had had under consideration the bill 

3. 2295, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ISTHMIAN CANAL. 


| Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the S er’s 
table the bill H. R. 3110, to provide for the construction of a 
canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans, 
with Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The 


5 from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the 


peaker's table the bill H. R. 3110, for 


the purpose of putting the same into conference. 
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Mr. HEPBURN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Senate amendment may be nonconcurred in and the request 
of the Senate for a conference be acceded to. 

The SPEAKER. gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the amendments of the Senate be disagreed to and that the con- 
ference asked for by the Senate be agreed to. $ 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I trust that no one who favors 
the Spooner amendment will object to this request. I should ob- 
ject to it myself but for the fact that I regard this as a pro forma 


roceeding affording the speediest way of bringing the question 
before the House. Thare personal assurance from the gentleman 


from Iowa that every proper effort will be made to bring back a 
conference report at an early date, and when that conference re- 
port comes those who desire to make or support a motion to cón- 
cur in the Senate substitute will have an opportunity to do so, if 
the conferees do not agree. I so understand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I trust that no 
objection will be made by those who favor the Nicaragua route, 
and I hope the conferees of the House will fight to the last ditch 
to bring the Nicaragua proposition back into the House and to 
defeat the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. HEPBURN, Mr. , and Mr. Davey of Louisiana. 


PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT, 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session (Mr. GILLETT 
of Massachusetts in the chair). 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour 
to the tleman from California Teak Kaun]. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I the ighty Father, the 
Giver of all that is good and beautiful on this mundane sphere, 
that He has endowed me with an optimistic di ition. I thank 
Him day by day that He has not afflicted me with a soul that goes 
eyerlastingly and eternally snooping around to discover that which 
is bad and vile, dishonest and dishonorable, debased and vicious in 
mankind generally and my friends, neighbors, and countrymen 
in particular. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 
I confess frankly that I am an optimist. I love to look upon the 
bright side of life. Ilove to believe that my fellow-men are sincere 
and honest; that women are pure and virtuous; that this old world 
of ours is one of sunshine, and laughter, and joy, and happiness. 
I would rather be in trust o’erconfident a thousand times de- 
ceived than wrongly once wound with ungenerous doubt the breast 
of Truth.“ But. above all else, I have an abiding faith in the 
ability, the honesty, the in ity, the loyalty, and the patriotism 
of my fellow-citizens. [Applause.] I firmly believe that no con- 
dition will ever arise in our country’s history that will baffle the 
skill and the ability of American sta ip. 

Great and grave problems have heretofore frequently presented 
themselves during the one hundred and twenty-six years of our 
national life, and simultaneously with the problems have arisen 
the men to solve them. Ourannalsare so replete with the names 
of our country’s illustrious sons, who, when the emergency arose, 
grappled with the conditions that have presented themselves 
boldly, honestly, fearlessly, faithfully, aye, and successfully, that 
it would be invidious for me to hre fl Een We have a right 
to be proud of our past, and, judging by that past, We are justified 
in having unbounded faith in the future of the Republic and the 
honor of her citizens. 

But there has never been a crisis in the affairs of this nation 
that did not bring with it an army of objectors and malcontents, 
whose ings and dire forebodings of coming evil and national 
disruption, up to the present time at least, have ha piy never 
been realized, and my optimistic and prophetic soul tells me that 
such vaporings never will be realized, but that our country shall 
endure among the nations of the earth and shall continue the 
beacon light of liberty, even to the last syllable of recorded 
time. 

Why, sir, there are some men so peculiarly constituted that they 
are ready to predict failure for any progressive movement, be it 
in science, art. literature, or government. The word success“ 
has no place in their vocabulary. It is such men as these who, 
when Fulton announced to an interested world that he had per 
fected a steamship and would give an exhibition on the Hudson 
River to demonstrate the success of his invention, shook their 
heads doubtfully and solemnly said that it was all simply a waste 
of time; that the machine would not work. But we all know that 
it did work, and to-day the steamship is rapidly driving the sail- 
ing vessel off the seas; it has revolutionized the ocean carrying 
trade; it has facilitated the expansion of our foreign commerce; 
it has brought the uttermost nations of the earth into a closer re- 
lationship, and it has enabled civilization to spread its luminous 
reys even to the darkest quarters of the universe. 

Again, when Samuel F. B. Morse came to Congress and asked 


for a small appropriation for the construction of a telegraph line ` 
between the cities of Washington and Baltimore, in order that he 
might prove the great worth of his marvelous invention, there 
werein those days learned members—aye, honest and most worthy 
members, if a please—who bitterly opposed the measure, be- 
cause they believed it to be a waste of public money and that the 
machine would not work. But it did work, and y, with sub- 
marine cables and a network of wires, overhead and underground, 
extending north, east, south, and west, the electric spark literally 
puts“ a girdle around the earth in thirty minutes.“ The electric 
telegraph is in our age and time as necessary to our daily existence 
as is the very air we breathe or the water we drink. 

And, sir, I verily believe that if some of these pessimists had 
been present in the Garden of Eden when the Almighty took a 
rib out of Adam and created Eve they would have shaken their 
heads dolefully and would have sorrowfully exclaimed, ‘It’s no 
use; she won't work.” [Great laughter and applause, 

And so, Mr. Chairman, with hundreds of historic instances be- 
fore me to convince me of the existence of that characteristic 
which Edgar Allen Poe has so phically described as ‘‘ The 
Imp of the Perverse,” I feel satisfied that no matter how humane, 
no matter how patriotic, no matter how honorable a measure to 
promote the welfare of the people of the Philippines might be, it 
was reasonable to expect that it would be characterized by some 
of our political opponents as vicious in principle,” „bad in its 
details, unjust, ‘‘inexpedient,’’ ‘‘indefensible.” But, sir, 
the minority membership of the Committee on Insular Affairs 
has at least had the courage to admit “that three centuries of 
Spanish dominion have destroyed all self-government in the 
Philippine Islands, and that its people at this time are unprepared 
for its exercise; and I for one desire to congratulate and felici- 
tate them in having thus e honestly, and frankly stated the 
conditions that every fair-minded man must admit actually exist 
in that distant archipelago. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Will the gentleman read the conclud- 


1 
. KAHN. The gentleman can read it in his own time, or 
some gentleman on your side can. It is part of the record. 

It was my pleasure to have visited the 74 es Islands last 
summer. I spent five weeks there. I met and conversed with 
hundreds of natives of those islands, including Aguinaldo, Pa- 
terno, Arellano, Torres, Mapa, Tavera, Yanko, Dr. Albert, Cailles, 
Calderon, Buencamino, Herrera, Fabie, Rosalio, and men of like 
standing and character, as well as many of the common people, 
and I can honestly say that never once during a entire sojourn 
among them did a single Filipino tell me that he or his people 
asked for or even wanted independence. 

On the contrary, most of their leaders repeatedly admitted to 
me that they were incapable of self-government, and that they 
were more t content to be under the American flag. Indeed, 
Sefior Fabie, who is an excellent English scholar and speaks our 
language very fluently—who is one of the leading men in Manila— 
said to me that he ventured the prediction that in twenty-five 
years from now, when his les have fully learned to know 
and understand the Americans as he understands them, when they 
shall have become acquainted with our history as he is, when 
they shall have learned to know our system of government as he 
does, there would not bea 1 Filipino who would not be as 
ready to lay down his life for the American flag as any native of 
the United States. [Applause.] And that sentiment, Mr. Chair- 
man, was echoed by every one of the 20 8 eres present at the 
interview. But while I am on this subject of my visit to the 
1 I think it fit and proper at this time to place before 
i 8 some of my personal experiences while in those distant 
islands. 

It has frequently been asserted in public prints and from the 
rostrum that Admiral Dewey and Consul-General Wildman had 
made some definite promises to Aguinaldo respecting the inde- 

mdence of the Philippines, and that subsequently these promises 

ad been repudiated. I had an extended interview with the 
former president of the alleged 1 oie republic, at which 
were present Chaplain McKinnon, of the United States Army, and 
three ladies, one of whom acted as interpreter, besides myself. I 
told him frankly that it had been frequently asserted in the United 
States that pledges that had been made to him by Admiral Dewey 
and Mr. Wildman had been broken; that the American people 
believed in fairness and honest dealing, and that if such promises 
as had been made to him had been violated, he owed it to him- 
self, his countrymen, and to history to state what these promises 
were. 

I assured him that, so far as I was concerned, I would most 
certainly report them to my countrymen. He then admitted 
that he had had no promises whatever. [Applause on the Re- 

ublican side.] Subsequently General Funston and Lieutenants 
itchell and Hazard, of the United States Army, told me that 
Aguinaldo had made similar statements to them—that he had 
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had no agreements with either Admiral Dewey or Mr. Wild- 
man; and quite recently Buencamino, the former secretary of state 
of the Philippine republic, informed me that at Tarlac, island of 
Luzon, Aguinaldo admitted to the insurgent leaders that neither 
Dewey nor Wildman had made him any promises. Buencamino 
stated to me that after this admission Aguinaldo’s prestige waned 
materially, But I have here, and I desire to read at this time, a 
letter from Aguinaldo to Consul-General Wildman, which, to my 
mind at least, ought to set the matter at rest once and for all. 


BACOOR, CAVITE, August 7, 1898. 
Mr. ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN, 
Consul-General of the United States of America in Hongkong. 

My DEAR Consvt: I thank you sincerely for your kind letter of the 25th 
of July last. I am forced to write you in confidence, in order to avoid the 
hi 5 of friendly relations which should exist between the United States 
and the Filipinos, convinced, as I am, that said rupture would be to the last 
degree prejudicial to both. + 

understand that the Filipinos would gain much with the support and aid 
of the United States of America, and at the same time the power and riches 
of the latter would be considerably augmented by a close union with the 
former; but you, with your ability and your great experience, will under- 
stand the necessity for clearing up and defining those relations by means of 
a formal convention. 

It is true that the North American forces have made protestations of 
friendship and concord to the people, but the officials act as though those pro- 
testations did not exist, 7 g acts of government and coercion in the 
name of their leaders. e le see those acts with extreme tand 
ask for the convention which is to serve as a guide of conduct, and I am not 
able to say that it does not exist, fearing that I will not be able to restrain 
the mlar excitement. 

For this reason I trust to your kindness to me and ask that you bring to 
bear on your Government all your strength and influence, so that it un- 
derstand that it is not at all right to decide upon the fate and future of the 
Filipino people without considering their wis. duly represented by my 


government. 
Iam, most sincerely, 1Signed by Aguinaldo, as per margin. 


Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
that is a copy of a copy-book letter or a copy of the original? 

Mr. KAHN. It is a copy of the letter found in the *‘letters- 
sent book. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. A letter-press book? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; the “‘letters-sent’’ press book. 


Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman another question? | 


Mr. KAHN. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. What became of the original letter? Has 
Mr. Wildman ever stated that he received any such letter? 

Mr. KAHN. If you will remember, Mr. Wildman was on his 
way to the United States and had a great deal of important in- 
formation, documents, and so on, and on the 22d of February, 
1901, the shi poon which he was, the Rio de Janeiro, struck a 
rock in the Golden Gate, outside of San Francisco, and went to 
the bottom. 

Mr. BARTLETT. LIunderstandthat. My question was whether 
Mr. Wildman, who lived two years after that letter seems to have 
been written—and I do not mean to insinuate that it was not— 
ever acknowledged the receipt of it? 

Mr. KAHN. I really do not know whether he made any ac- 
knowledgment of the receipt of it or not. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The letter was written in August, 1898? 

Mr. KAHN. Written August 7, 1898, and Aguinaldo says: I 
write to you in confidence.”’ 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman can state whether any such 
letter as that was ever found amongst the papers. 

Mr. Ido not know. The letter was furnished me by 
Captain Taylor of the Army. 


Mr. BARTLETT. I understood the gentleman to say that the | 


statement of Captain Taylor was that that letter book was on file 
in Manila now. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; it is there now. 

Mark this language, Mr. Chairman: The people see these 
acts with extreme disgust, and ask for the convention which is 
to serve for a guide of conduct, and Iam unable to say that it 
does not exist, fearing that I will not be able to restrain the popu- 
lar excitement.” Here is a tacit admission that the people had 
been stirred up by this wily chief under the belief that he had a 
promise of some kind or another, presumably that the people 
were to be given independence, and that he did not have the 
moral courage to tell them that he had lied. That is the plain 

nglish of it. 

Mr. Chairman, during the second session of the Fifty-sixth 
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Congress a distinguished member of the House informed me that 
while Sixto Lopez, an agent of the insurgent government in the 
1 was in Washington the latter had admitted to him 


that when the leaders of the insurrection against Spain had signed 
the treaty of Biacnabato they did so with a mental reservation, 
and that they did not consider the treaty as binding upon them in 
any way, shape, or manner. And so I asked inaldo during the 
course of my interview, he having been one of the signers of that 
instrument, whether he, too, had affixed his signature with the 
mental reservation that if the time should be again opportune he 
would renew the struggle, but he unequivocally said No; Isigned 
in good faith.” ou gave up all idea of a Philippine republic 
after having signed that treaty?’ I asked. ‘‘ Yes,” he replied. 
“ Then,” said I, when you took up arms against the Americans 
and again proclaimed a Philippine republic, was it because you 
feared the Americans would treat your countrymen more tyran- 
nically than the Spaniards had done?“ “TI did not fear it, but my 
countrymen did, and I am always ready to respond to the call of 
my countrymen,” 

Mr. Chairman, I venture the assertion that the great majority 
of his countrymen did not know a blessed thing about America 
or Americans. Indeed, a most estimable lady, formerly of Cal- 
ifornia, one of the first American teachers to enter the service of 
the public schools of Manila, told me that when she took charge 
of her classes she asked her pou the question, How many con- 
tinents are there?” and the reply was, Three; Europe, Asia, and 
Africa.” And this, mark you, was not the answer of one pupil, 
but of the entire class, for under the system of education t 
prevailed there under the Spanish régime the classes always re- 
sponded in unison. There was no such thing as an individual 
recitation. 

Further investigation by this lady developed the fact that the 
existence of North and South America, their peoples, political di- 
visions, and forms of government were practically as unknown 
to her panne as was the very existence of America unknown to 
the civilized world on that memorable day of August, 1492, when 
Columbus with his caravels sailed from the port of Palos, Spain, 
out upon the unknown seas. Sothat, Mr. Chairman, if the le 
of the Philippines were afraid that the Americans would tyrannize 
over them it was not because of any knowledge that they had 
upon the subject, but because of the judicious and systematic 
lying that had been indulged in by these interested Filipino patri- 
ots—God save the mark!—in their efforts to instill a spirit of 
hatred and dread and vengeance into the minds and hearts of an 
otherwise friendly and confiding people. 

I desire to say, further, in this connection that while I was at 
Tloilo, on the island of Panay, I had the honor of meeting over a 
hundred of the leading natives, including the provincial secre- 
tary, the presidente and town councilors, and the clerk and dis- 
trict attorney of the court of first instance, at a public reception 
there. As the House is doubtless aware, the inhabitants of Hoilo 
are, for the most part, Visayans. But prior to the breaking out 
of hostilities between the Filipinos and the Americans a number 
of Tagalog leaders had visited the island of Panay to stir up the 
fires of insurrection and revolt among the peaceful natives of that 
island. At this reception many of these Visayans informed me 
that the Americans had been most grossly misrepresented to them; 
that they had been.told that we were infinitely worse than the 
Spaniards, but they were now convinced that we had been in- 
famously lied about and most cruelly maligned. Since civil gov- 
ernment had been inaugurated in their province they be- 
come absolutely assured of the desire of the Americans to treat 
the Filipinos honestly and fairly, and they were now proud to be 
under our flag. Indeed, sir, some of them did not hesitate to say 
that they would much rather have American officials over them 
than their own countrymen. 

And while I am upon this subject, Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
cite another instance that came under my personal observation 
where the veil of deceit, intimidation, and lies had been lifted 
from the eyes of the native population, which had been deceived 
as to the true character and purpose of the American people. 
While in Santa Cruz, in the province of Laguna, on the 19th of 
July, 1901, I met Lieut. Col. Julio Infante, who had been one of 
the commanders of the forces under General Cailles, one of the 
leaders of the insurrection. Infante also told me that the Ameri- 
cans had been lied about; but when his chief and the latter's 
followers found out that Americans were not the monsters they 
had been painted, and that the Civil Commission was passing the 
exceedingly liberal laws which are now in force in many parts of 
the archipelago, they concluded that the purposes of the Ameri- 
cans were honorable and humane, and they unconditionally sur- 
rendered and have been loyally supporting the American admin- 
istravion ever since. General Cailles himself su uently went 
among the insurgent chiefs and induced some of them likewise 
a down their arms. 

y. sir, when this whole wretched business shall have been 
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fully investigated, when the light of truth shall have penetrated 
into our every transaction, when all the facts shall have become 
known to the popie of the United States, they will shudder to 
think that such duplicity and deceit could have been practiced 
upon the ignorant masses of the Philippines by men who professed 
to be patriotic defenders of their fatherland, and whom some of our 
anti-imperialistic friends have been trying to canonize as heroes 
and martyrs. 

Mr. Chairman, it was also my good fortune to meet, among 
others, during my stay in Manila, Señor Felipe Calderon, theauthor 
of the Malolos constitution. I consider him one of their ablest 
men. He certainly can not be accused of favoring the cause of 
the Americans because he has been honored with a civil appoint- 
ment, for he told me that he had refused and would continue to 
refuse any position that might be offered him, in order that he 
could act independently and not have his motives questioned. I 
asked him frankly whether his le were able to govern them- 
selves, and, without a moment's hesitation, he replied, ‘‘ No; they 
are nothing but children.” And yet there are men in our own 
country who have probably never seen a native Filipino in their 
lives who tell us in all seriousness that we ought to withdraw 
from the islands—we ought to“ scuttle“ —and leave these peo- 
ple to work out their own salvation. 

Sir, to my mind, after having seen these people, after having 
conversed with many of their leaders, the proposition is infamous! 
They do not ask for, nor do they want independence. Governor 
Taft in his testimony before the Senate committee said that he be- 
lieved that Sefior Pedro A. Paterno was one of the few natives 
who believed in a oot) ae republic. If that be the case, then 
Sefior Paterno has recently changed his mind, for he told me in 
his own home on August 17, 1901, in the presence of some twenty 
others, that his countrymen did not desire independence. 
they want home rule,“ he said. What do you mean by that? I 
inquired. ‘‘Do you mean that you desire a form of government 
similar to our State governments?” Ves, that is exactly what 
we want,” said he. 
State constitution,“ I rejoined, and I want you to tell me 


frankly whether a constitution that would be suitable to the con- | 


dition of the inhabitants of the island of Luzon would meet the 
requirements of the situation in Panay or Mindanao?” He 
“ses fpr replied, “ No.” 

And anybody who knows anything about that country knows 
that it would not. Paterno ađmitted that he had not looked at 
the matter from that standpoint, and his statement in this regard 
fully bears out the testimony of Generals Otis, Hughes, and Mac- 
Arthur, who were on the ground at a very early period of our 
occupancy, who had frequent interviews with all their leaders, 
and who testified that one of the difficulties encountered in deal- 
ing with the Filipinos was the absolute uncertainty among the 
latter as to what they really did want. 
ary. They did not seem to know what they wanted. 

Mr. DINSMORE. Will my friend from California permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes: if it is a question. 


Mr. DINSMORE. If the Filipinos did not desire independence, | 


and if you insist that they made war on our forces, will you 
kindly tell us what was their motive in making war upon us? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, that was long before they knew the Ameri- 
cans as they do to-day, and when this very mendacions system of 
lying was being carried on in the islands, Appiani on the Re- 
publican side.] But since they have learned to know us better— 
since they know tkat we are there for their welfare and their 
good, they say, as I stated at the very beginning of my address, 
that they do not want independence, but that they are content 
to be under the American flag. 

Mr. DINSMORE. Then, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. KAHN. I decline to yield further. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 
terruption there? ; 

Mr. KAHN. Ido not want to be discourteous. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. We will extend your time. 

Mr. KAHN. If I have time remaining when I have finished 
my address, I shall be very glad to answer. f 

ne CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield further. 

Mr.KAHN. But day after day the natives of the Philippines are 
beginning to know us better; day after day they realize that we are 
there for their welfare and advancement. I had a goodly number 
of personal experiences where the natives volunteered the infor- 
mation that the Americans were“ mucho buenos ” (very good). 
I remember, among other pleasurable incidents of my trip, visiting 
the little town of Pagsanjan, in Laguna Province, which had been 
one of the hotbeds of the insurrection. I had been informed that 
the women had been even more vehement for independence than 
the men. On that memorable 4th of July, 1901, when General 
Cailles marched through the town toward Santa Cruz, where the 
surrender was to take place, the women and children strewed the 


But 


That would necessitate the adoption of a 


Their views were vision- | 


Will the gentleman allow one in- | 


path of the insurrecto patriots with flowers, the while tears of 
sympathy and regret at the failure of the cause streamed down 
their cheeks. 

Two weeks later, on the 19th of July, I entered the town with 
my little party of American friends, unaccompanied by a single 
soldier, and the same children greeted us with cheers and a hearty 
Hallo!“ spoken in our own language, the same women stood at 
their windows, and with smiling faces waved their handkerchiefs 
to us in friendly greeting, and one would never have realized that 
there had ever been any other sentiment than friendship and 
ponde between Americans and Filipinos in that recently pacified 

ittle community. [Applause.] Such were my experiences in 
the Philippines. 

And so I have been rather astonished at the statements made 
from time to time by my friends on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, who likewise had visited the islands last summer. They 
seemed to find little or nothing to commend in the islands, the 
native inhabitants, or the American soldiers and civilians who 
were there in the service of their country, and I understand from 
their remarks that they favor the abandonment of our policy and 
the withdrawal of our forces as speedily as possible. Sir, in that 
connection I am reminded of a little story that Max O’Rell, the 
brilliant French wit and satirist, told in the course of his lecture 
on Jonathan and his Continent.’’ In his inimitable way he 
stated that he had occasion to visit Milwaukee some years ago 
and soon after his arrival there he was invited to listen to an 
address by a Mr. Johnson on ‘‘ Paris, the Wicked City.” 

Being a Parisian, Mr. O’Rell was naturally interested in learn- 
ing what an American would have to say about the gay capital 
of France and he promptly accepted the invitation. The lecture 
was delivered in a church and Mr. O’Rell was given a front seat. 
Mr. Johnson commenced his discourse and took his auditors from 
one den of iniquity into another. He pictured the wretchedness, 
the misery, the filth. and the licentiousness of Gay Paree,” and 
ended with a magnificent peroration admonishing all God-fearing, 
Christian people, as they valued their souls, to abstain from visit- 
8 Soa hell of immorality.” 

y this time Mr. O’Rell concluded that Paris needed a defender, 
and he asked permission of one of the elders of the congregation 
to say a few words in reply, which permission was cheerfully ac- 
corded him. ‘I never knew until this hour how wicked and de- 
moralizing Paris was, but in all fairness I desire to ask Mr. John- 
son a few questions. Did he go to the Louvre and look upon the 
magnificent paintings of the masters of the Renaissance and also 
those of our own era? And was he not inspired by the sight? 
Did he look upon the masterpieces of the world’s great sculptors, 
and did not his heart beat in rapturous admiration at those won- 
derful creations of the sculptor's art? But if he did not see all 
this, where did Mr. Johnson, go? 

** Did he go to the Champs Elysée and listen to the splendid mili- 
tary bands discoursing their concords of sweet sounds, the pro- 
ductions of the world’s greatest musical composers, for the edifi- 
cation of Jacques Bonhomme and his family, who stood lost in 
admiration and listened with 0 8 attention to the soul-stirring 
strains? If not, where did Mr. Johnson go? Did he visit the 
Church of the Invalides and look down on the tomb of the great 
Napoleon? And did not that sight inspire him with a melancholy 
awe—the while he rapidly reviewed the remarkable career of that 
remarkable man? If not, where did Mr. Johnson go? Did he 
visit the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, and lay his tribute upon the 
graves of Héloise and Abelard, that Mecca for all those happy 
mortals whom Cupid’s arrow had set ablaze with the heavenly 
fires of true love? If not, where did Mr. Johnson go?’ And just 
about that time a little wizened man in the rear of the congrega- 
tion arose and in a thin, piping voice exclaimed: “Johnson, for 
the Lord's sake, where did you go?’ [Laughter and applause. ] 

And I have often been constrained, Mr. Chairman, after listen- 
ing to the remarks of some of my colleagues on the other side 
who visited the Philippine Islands last summer, to ask them, 
For the Lord's sake, where did you go?” e 

For myself I believe that every American can be proud of what 
has been accomplished during the brief period of American occu- 
pation. Schools have been established in all the islands. In the 
Spanish days the principal schools were at Manila, Iloilo, and a 
few of the larger cities. The masses had to send their children 
to those places to get a smattering of an education. Under the 
American administration the schools have gone to the masses, 
and there is scarcely a town of any importance that has not to-day 
its freo public school. There are 200,000 pupils already enrolled, 
as against a maximum enrollment of 30,000 during the Spanish 
occupation. Besides this, there are 20,000 adults attending night 
schools in the city of Manila, all eager to learn our language. 

In the city of Jolo, on the island of that name, I found that 
there had never been a school of any kind until the Americans 
came, and to-day the native children are learning the rudiments 
of the English language at an American school in that city. 
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We have established civil government in a greater part of the 
archipelago, and in a large number of instances the governors of 
the provinces are native Filipinos. In those provinces which I 
visited where civil government had been established the natives 
were contented and happy. They were resuming their various 
occupations in the fields, and agriculture, the principal pursuit of 
the inhabitants, which had been neglected since 1896, was again 
attracting the attention of the husbandman. Im the cities the 
people were employed at more remunerative wages than they had 
ever known. 

The natives have been taught the necessity for sanitation, and 
in the city of Manila the death rate had been reduced one-half 
during the short time that our country’s flag had floated over its 
ramparts. [Applause.] 

Bands of ladrones and tulisanes were being dispersed every- 
where, and to-day the islands are probably freer from roving 
bands of banditti than ever before in their entire history. Much 
of this is due to the efforts of the native constabulary, which was 
organized during the time that I was in the islands, and which 
has to-day developed into a splendidly yet and excellently 
palantes branch of the public service. e native officers and 
men in the force haye in numerous instances sacrificed their lives 
in the discharge of their public duties. 

Courts of justice have been established, where for the first 
time in the history of the archipelago justice was being equally 
administered between rich and poor alike. I visited some of these 
courts and witnessed their procedure. Some of the natives did 
not hesitate to state that they preferred Americans for the bench. 
The writ of habeas corpus, which was entirely foreign to their 
former jurisprudence, has been introduced, and one enthusiastic 
Filipino attorney told me that this beneficent writ alone was a 

ater safeguard to their personal liberties than the most radical 
had ever dreamed of. 

Roads and highways were being built, and bridges were being 
constructed, all with a view of bringing the various towns and 
cities into a closer relationship with each other. Submarine 
cables, telegraph and telephone lines were being laid to the various 
islands, and the most remote barrios and pueblos were being 
brought into direct communication with the capital. Harbor 
facilities were ee | improved, and new works projected that, 
when completed, will give the city of Manila the finest harbor in 
the Orient. 

These were some of the results of American pluck and 3 
and progress and patriotism that came under my personal o 
servation, and I for one feel proud of the manner in which Amer- 
icans have discharged the great burdens and obligations which 
they assumed at the time of the annexation of the islands. In- 
stead of being a dark blot on our history, as some of the oppo- 
nents of the Administration have been pleased to characterize the 
expansion policy, I boldly contend that future generations will 
applaud the patriotic endeavors of our countrymen in their noble 
efforts to bring peace and education, enlightenment and justice, 
to this r downtrodden people that, until we came, had only 
known t hundred years of ignorance and superstition, tyranny 
and 8 Sir, I contend that it is one of the brightest 
pages that illumines and will continue to illumine the annals of 
any nation that has ever existed. [Applaus] 

Mr. irman, we have heard much about the cruelties that 
have been practiced upon this unhappy people. The acts of in- 
dividual e de and soldiers have been paraded before the world 
as though the perpetration of such outrages were the rule and 
not the exception. Our whole Army seems, at times, to have 
come in for more or less verbal castigation. I for one desire to 
raise my voice in protest against such sweeping charges or asser- 
tions. ere may have been instances of cruelty now and then 
among individuals. But that is no reason for a wholesale con- 
demnation of the entire Army. 

Why, sir, I remember several notorious instances of cruelty and 
viciousness which occurred among the volunteers quartered at 
San Francisco—cruelties penoa in our own country and upon 
our own people—and yet I do not charge their responsibility upon 
the entire Army. I remember one day when a private, a member 
of the Tennessee regiment temporarily stationed at San Fran- 
cisco, obtained a few hours’ furlough, and boarding a street car, 
he visited several low groggeries, where he proceeded to gratify 
his appetite for whisky. Crazed with the liquor, he entered a 
public market where an inoffensive young German was wrapping 
up a rollof butter. It was almost the noon hour, and the young 
man’s wife and child were awaiting the home coming of the hus- 
band and father for the noonday meal. 

All unconscious of danger, he was busily engaged in the details 
of his daily vocation, when, without a word of warning, this brute 
of a soldier whipped his revolver out of his pocket and shot the 


market clerk through the forehead. He fell dead instantly. A 
more wanton, cruel murder was never committed in the distant 
Philippines; but I do not on account of the act of that one man 


desire to condemn his entire regiment. On the contrary, I have 
the highest admiration for the valor and daring of its officers and 
men. It was the same regiment that disembarked at Iloilo, after 
having already boarded the transport preparatory to sailing for 
the United States, disembarked because they had heard that the 
insurgents were making preparations to storm the town, and they 
did not propose to leave until the enemies of their country had 
been crushingly defeated. 

It was this same regiment that contributed 300 of its members 
to the then newly organi regiments in the Philippines—300 
men who had concluded, after their term of service as volunteers 
had expired, to reenlist and help finish np the work of pacifica- 
tion begun under the glorious Stars and Stripes. These are the 
deeds of that regiment that I love to recall; these are the acts of 
patriotism and valor that I loye to recount, and the single act of 
that single soldier in San Francisco can never dim the luster 
of the heroic conduct of that noble company nor mar the glory 
of its patriotic deeds. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; I yield for a question. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. You say that it was a soldier of 
the First Tennessee Regiment that did that? 

Mr. KAHN. Ido. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Where was it done? 

Mr. KAHN. In San Francisco. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Did not a jury of your own city 
acquit that young man? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes, sir. Now, listen to me. They did it on the 

und that the liquor which he drank had been drugged, but he 
shot another man in the city of New York since then. 

I believe General Sherman remarked that war is hell!” It 
has undoubtedly been truly said that war itself is cruel; and if our 
soldiers have been guilty at times of excesses, while I do not con- 
done their guilt, and while I believe that strict punishment should 
be meted out to the offenders, I can not forget that our men are 
fighting against foes who themselves have been guilty of the 
grossest treachery and cruelty. `I am informed by Army officers 
that it is a common thing for men from the same town to enlist 
and, if ible, to enter the same company. ; 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. KAHN. The hour is very late or I should be willing to 
yield to you. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What I was desiring toask 
vou about was the matter that you just referred to, and if you go 
to another matter, I would not like to go back to it. 

Mr. KAHN. I should like to finish my remarks, and then 1 
will be pleased to answer any question the gentleman may ask. 
Sometimes brothers will be serving in the same company: where 
enlisted men have been friends before their enlistment the prob- 
abilities are that the ties of friendship will grow closer still. 

Soldiers, after all, are only human beings, with all a human 
being's strength and weaknesses. It is reasonable to suppose that 
when a soldier finds the mutilated and bleeding body of his tent- 
mate whom he had learned to love even as a brother—the tentmate 
whom he had left an hour before full of the spirit of life, the vigor 
of manhood—I say when he finds his comrade in arms treacher- 
ously slain and horribly mutilated, perhaps that soldier is not 
able altogether to smother his emotions, and he may commit some 
acts which in his calmer moments he would never haye dreamed 
of perpetrating. I remember very well a speech of my distin- 
guished friend from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], delivered upon 
the subject of lynching during the first session of the Fifty-sixth 
Congress. I will read a paragraph or two at this time: 

5 had one lynching not long ago. It occurred in my district, 
Now, my friends, I want to tell 1 about it, not in justification, but in ex- 
tenuation and explanation, and I want each man, when I tell him the facts 
in that case, to probe his own heart and ask himself if the veneer of civiliza- 
tion that is upon all of us would not have been scratched clear through and 
if perhaps hehimself would not have gone with the crowd that did the lynch 
ing under the excitement of the moment. 

A man leaves his home—a farmer. He goes down to the little town of 
Canton to market and sells his crop. It is rumored in the neighborhood that 
he had brought money from the market town the week before and that it is 
in his house. That night six or seven negro men break into the house, ravish 
his daughter and his wife, and then manacle them and tie them ther, 
and not only them, but the little children—one of them, I believe, four or 


five years of age—manacle them down in the center of that house and set it 
on fire and burn them all up, hoping that the fire had done away with all 
eons of ths nape happened to bas foot, which led to tracking 
e of the negroes happen vea iar foot, whic i 
him. That led to crimination and rec nation among the criminals and to 
a confession. It led to confessions from others. The le arose and 
lynched those men, and while they were lynching them they burned one of 
em, a voice 5 8 from the crowd that he ought to receive the punish- 
ment himself which he had meted out to this innocent, helpless woman, her 
helpless daughters. and her ro ya little children. It was a negro who, 
3 with indignation, asked and obtained the privilege of setting the match , 
e pyre. 


I confess that I am unable to answer the question propounded b 
my eloquent and distinguished friend for whom I have a very big 
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regard, as to what I would have done in the case he depicts, under 
the excitement of the moment, but I do know that the American 
soldier is like himself and like all of us, a human being with all ahu- 
man being’s frailties and passions, Heise in fighting a peo- 
ple who themselves eschew the arts of civilized warfare; he is him- 
self often the victim of the grossest cruelty; he is no doubt, under 
particular circumstances,” so incensed and provoked ” that his 
poor human nature can not resist ’’—and I protest that when you 
undertake to throw the mantle of charity over the refined and cul- 
tured art of lynching in this country it might be well to inquire a 
little into the provocations that prompted a few of our men to forget 
the glorious principles for which their country stands and to bring 
disgrace upon the uniform they wear without at the same time 
besmirching the good name and fame of thousands of those others 
whose every act in dealing with their country’s foes was inspired 
by principles of humanity and forbearance. ud applause. | 

And while upon this subject I desire to give the House a sample 
of the cruelties inflicted upon our boys in blue, which was called 
to my attention while I was at Calboyag, in the island of Samar. 

Samar is a densely wooded island, with many water courses 
and few roads. There are a number of trails, however, and on 
several occasions the natives had dug pits along these trails, while 
in the bottom of the pits would be firmly placed exceedingly 
sharp and pointed bamboo splints about 12 inches in length. e 
pit would then be covered over with a thin, tough paper, which 
in turn would be covered over with a thin layer of earth and 
grass. In quite a number of instances soldiers fell into these pits, 
and the sharpened bamboo splints not only passed through the 
soles of their shoes but also through the very feet of the soldiers, 
making a most frightful and ghastly wound. That is simply an 
example of some of the methods of warfare employed by the in- 
surgents in the island of Samar. 

But I desire to say that so far as I was able to see—and I believe 
that outward a; rances are frequently an indication of actual 
conditions—in all the towns which I visited where soldiers were 
quartered the relationship between them and the natives seemed 
to be most friendly. It was no uncommon thing to see one of our 
boys sitting in front of one of the native shops, laughing and 
chatting in the most friendly manner with a dozen Filipinos of 
both sexes. In many instances Filipinos told me that American 
officers and soldiers were their friends, and that they were not at 
all like the Spaniards. They did not treat the natives contemptu- 


ously as the Castilians had done, neither did they take anything 
from the natives for their own use without first buying and pay- 
ing for it. This was the information I received in the islan 


regarding the character and conduct of the American soldiers 
there. Those are some of the facts that were presented to me, 
and I venture the assertion, and I challenge contradiction, that 
they truly represent the conditions that prevail generally through- 
out the archipelago. 

Mr. Chairman, it must be the wish and hope of every Ameri- 
can citizen that the perpetrators of cruelties and outrages in the 
Philippines be severely punished; but for the love of our country 
and its honor and fame let us stop and stop effectually this effort 
to besmirch the reputation of our entire Army, the integrity of 
its officers, and the valor of its men because of the conduct of a 
pitiful few of those officers and men. 

Mr. Chairman, it is proposed by the minority that we withdraw 
from the islands in eight years and that we then proclaim the 
Philippines a free and independent nation. I desire in this con- 
nection and at this time to read again from the ph of the 

“Views of the minority” as to the ability of the Filipinos to 
govern themselves: 

Three centuries of Spanish dominion have destroyed all self-government 

in the Philippines, andits people at this time are unprepared for its exercise. 

Here is.a flat, frank, fair admission that three centuries of Span- 
ish E have made the natives 8 of self-government; 
and then, in the very next breath, our Democratic brethren de- 
clare, in effect, that with the stroke of a pen, after eight years of 

tutelage in American methods of government, this unfortunate 
popie can be elevated toa plane that it has taken the Anglo- 
on races eight hundred years of progressive civilization to 
attain. [Applause.] I understand that the minority has since 
1 to modify its views so that we shall retire in four years. 
ere is a tribute to Americans as teachers and to the aptitude of 
the Filipinos as students that I hardly expected to find coming 
from the ranks of the pessimistic Democracy. But the-large 
majority of Filipinos tell us that they do not want independence; 
that they want to continue under the American flag. t 
Sir, I am everlastingly o to declaring any such policy of 
scuttle“ at this time. e minority need not delude them- 
selves with the fatuous belief that their proposition, if adopted, 
will stop whatever insurrection there may be left remaining in 
‘the islands. On the contrary, it will pe the irreconcilables— 


such of them as may be left—occasion for renewed activity. The 


printing presses of the Hongkong junta will again be kept busy 
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grinding. out new proclamations and pronunciamentoes from 
those Filipino jawbone patriots who fear to risk their own precious 
necksin the cause, and who, from a safe harbor of refuge, en- 
deavor to stir up insurrection and strife in the islands, so that 
later on they may—as simon-pure, unwhipped, uncaptured, un- 
reconstructed patriots—establish their rights to the jobs and the 
places in their native land as soon as the minority’s programme 
of scuttle“ can be finally consummated. 

I now have in my possession one of these junta circulars. They 
were scattered broadcast throughout the islands. This one was 
issued on July 17, 1900, at the time that there was considerable 
talk of the negotiations for peace in Manila. It was given me by 
Col. Robert Bullard, of the Army, who found them bein 
distributed_among the natives in the islands. These self-styled 
patriots at Hongkong, from their coigne of vantage 700 miles re- 
moved from an American rifle, told the natives that ‘‘ the nego- 
tiations for peace in Manila was „ the cause and was 
favoring the reelection of McKinley.” 

They were too cowardly to take the field themselves, lest they 
might get hurt; but they were willing that the deluded, ignorant 
natives might keep up the struggle, sothat ultimately they might 
step in and fill the offices if ever our Government should retire 
fromtheislands. I venture the prediction that within forty-eight 
hours after the Democratic policy of “ scuttle,” as set forth in the 
minority bill, should be adopted the fires of insurrection would be 
kindled anew, and woe to the future welfare of those Filipinos 
who have sworn allegiance to the United States Government, 
Burial alive, disembowelment, burning, decapitation, and a dozen 
other modes of cruelty and torture too horrible to contemplate 
would be their portion. The bloody record that already exists of 
inhuman treatment of natives supposed to be friendly to the 
American Government would be augmented a thousandfold. 
On horror’s head such horrors would accumulate that all the 
tears of all the ls could never blot the record out. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 am uncompromisingly opposed to any such 
proposition. We must holdtheislands. Their strategic value to 
this Government hasalready been demonstrated. Weallremem- 
ber the fear, the dread, the consternation, the indignation, and the 
unspeakable horror that shook the civilized nations of the universe 
when the news was flashed around the world that the ministers 
of the foreign powers stationed at Pekin were besieged in their 
compounds by hordes of fanatical and bloodthirsty Chinese Boxers. 
n us we had an army in the Philippines, and for 
once in its history our country did not have to appeal to any for- 
eign power in the world to protect the life and property of its 
minister. [Applause.] 

Instead, we were among the first to render aid and assistance to 
the representatives of other nations in a foreign land, and when 
the commanders of the allied foreign forces suggested a delay in 
the forward movement of the relief e: ition until the arrival 
of the German troops, it was our own General Chaffee who was 
able to announce that it mattered not what others might do, but 
as for the Americans, they proposed to move forward to the relief 
of the besieged diplomats at once and without delay. [Applause.] 
Indeed it was an American soldier who was the first to scale the 
walls of Pekin. Sir, every American citizen can well be proud of 
the success of that energetic, aggressive policy which saved the 
lives of hundreds of men and women, which prevented the torture 
and massacre of helpless and innocent children, and which was 
made possible by our presence in the Philippines. 

I say that one instance alone should have conyinced our coun- 
trymen that the islands were worth all they had cost us. We did 
not have to lag behind, as too often has been the case in our his- 
tory, but we led the vanguard, ‘Old Glory,” carried aloft by 
brave American hands to bring its message of comfort and joy to 
the hearts of those unfortunates besieged behind the legation 
walls in Pekin, never went forth upon a holier mission; and by 
that act of ours, made possible, as I have said, by our presence in 
the Philippine Islands, we established foreyer American prestige 
in the land of far Cathay. 

Sir, there is one instance in our national history where the 
policy of scuttle, after being overwhelmingly repudiated at the 
polls, was, nevertheless, adopted by the then Democratic Adminis- 
tration. Irefer to the ‘fifty-four forty or fight campaign of 
1844. It is true that when the question of our Oregon boundary 
came up in the Senate in 1846, a large majority of the Senators 
voted to ratify the treaty by which we 5 all of that 
territory which is now known as British Columbia and which 
was embraced between 49° and 54° 40’ north latitude. All the 
leading Democratic newspapers of that period protested strenu- 
ously against this action. The Democratic President, in his in- 
augural and in his first message to Congress, unequivocally an- 
nounced that we should never recede. But many able men in 
Congress in those days did not think that the country between 49° 
and 54° 40 was worth fighting for, just as many Representatives 
in our own day and time do not think the Philippines worth 
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fighting for, and so we relinquished our claims and gave up that 
valuable territory. 

Not three score years have rolled by since then—and how short 
a time in the life of a nation is sixty years. We have learned to 
realize what a great mistake the policy of ‘‘ scuttle” in 1846 has 
demonstrated itself to be. Why, sir, if we had held our ground 
at that period, England to-day would not have a single port on the 
Pacific Ocean side of the American continent. The commerce of 
the Orient coming across the Pacific would have had to 
through an American port. There would probably be 9 
boundary dispute to p e us at this time; and, sir, I for one do 
not propose, with my vote at least, to sanction another mistake 
of asimilar character. [Applause.] The value of the islands has 
already been demonstrated to us in the Pekin matter. Let us hold 
on to them for future generations, after our 5 have had ample 
opportunity to demonstrate the wisdom of holding them or the 
wisdom of withdrawing from them, to decide what is best for the 
welfare of our own country, commensurate with the peace, the 
prosperity, and the happiness of the Filipinos, and the develop- 
ment of their native land. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the bill presented by the on oats 
is a step in the right direction. I believe that it will meet wi 
the approval, not only of the people of the United States, but also 
of the Filipino le. They are eer to know the true pur- 

of the American Government, and I am satisfied that the 
heat will abundantly 4 the policies of the lamented 
McKinley and the intrepid Roosevelt. 

President McKinley’s instructions to the Civil Commission 
under Governor Taft to my mind will always stand forth as one 
of the wisest, ablest, most erudite and patriotic state papers that 
ever emanated from the pen of any President of the United States. 
The native Filipinos have already learned to love, to honor, to 
respect, and to admire Governor Taft and his colleagues. The 
Commission has won their confidence. They have faith in the 
efforts of the Commission, representing as it does the people of the 
United States, in seeking to establish stable and suitable provincial 
and municipal government throughout the archipelago, They 
have begun to realize that we have not come among them to ab- 
sorb their wealth nor exploit their resources solely for our own 
profitand gain. They are rapidly learning that we intend to give 
4 755 the same blessings of civil and religious liberty that we our- 

ves enjoy. 

Sir, it will not be many years before the predictions of Sefior 
Fabie, of which I spoke at the beginning of my address, will be 
fulfilled. In a goodly number of towns which I visited in the 
Philippines, there still remained standing the bambooarches that 
had been erected by the natives for the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. I was told that the Filipinos everywhere participated in 
those festivities, and that thousands of native children had sung our 
patriotic songs on our country's natal day. On the Lunetta, in the 
city of Manila, a military band discourses music every evening 
about dusk. The last number on the programme is always The 
Star Spangled Banner.“ As the first note of the beloved national 
anthem floats out upon the soft, tropical air, every hat is rever- 
ently raised and the hum of conversation is hushed until the last 
note of that soul-stirring and inspiring melody has faded into the 
silence of the night. 

I could not altogether suppress my emotion when I witnessed 
that. to me, never to be forgotten spectacle, and a vagrant tear 
fell from my eyes—a tear of earnest 8 and joy at wit- 
nessing these people, who, three years earlier, probably never 
known the existence of the great Republic across the Pacific, but 
who, having alrehdy learned a full measure of love and admira- 
tion for our institutions, thus silently and reverently saluted the 
song that represents to all American hearts the hopes and aspi 
tions of this majestic nation. [Applause.] I thanked God that 
I was acitizen of that eee Republic that had brought liberty 
and enlightenment to these 8,000,000 of human beings; that had 
introduced education and freedom where before had existed ignor- 
ance and intolerance; that had lifted up a down-trodden and op- 
pressed race and placed them upon a higher plane of civilization 
than they had ever dreamed of, and that asked no greater reward 
than that they should be a loyal, patriotic, and enlightened people 
under the glorious Stars and Stripes. [Loud applause. ] 

APPENDIX. 
(Circular distributed in the Philippine Islands under the direction of the 
Hongkong junta.] 
NOTICIAS DE NUESTROS AGENTES EN AMERICA. 


La calurosa actividad de la campaña electoral, de que tan extensamente 
hablábamos á V. en nuestra anterior, ha contin , Sin decaer un mo- 
mento, sin entibiarse un solo dia, antes por el contrario quizás aumentando 
8 ambos idos contendientes y numerosos elementos que 


habian, en cierto modo, permanecido alejados de la politica 6 al 

menos indiferentes 4 sus mudanzas y vicisitudes, no descansan un momento 
en su labor de propaganda y aprestos pars la cercana lucha: todos compren- 
ecisivos, que en ella se han de resolver 

ede asegurarse que estas 


den que ésta ha de revestir caracteres 
de manera definitiva el porvenir de su patria y p 


ha: p tii ip I pais, lo cual vése palpablemente ha 
n nunca en e r v ue no 
. dadano am — * Aa, “A 


las más entales quizás que se 


un ciu ericano que en no se interese con alma y vida, que no 
se disponga á parte activa en la contienda. 

Esta por momentos se vá concretando m: r dias mejor 
los que ha de revestir, en qué cerrado ha de girar: demé6- 
— mia d Hoy —— k Bryan contra M Kinley 1 

e monopo n: con e 5 
m, los demás elementos 


ciones democráticas y republicanas ( distritos 
umerados; $ 


en os: 

Convenciones demócratas: la de Tennessee el 11 del pasado, la de Allegeny 
el 14, Ia de Franklyn el 17, la de Spokane el 19, la de Indiana el 23, la de Chi- 
cago en la misma fecha, la de Connecticut el 25, las de Clin land y 
Catskill el 20, la de Nueva Jersey el 31, la de Nueva York el 5 del actual 
otras varias de larga enumeración. En todas estas reuniones han revalonide 

sel 


los temperamentos en favor de Bryan, que hacen su nominación en la 
convencién general del partido, y en aod diversas pstaformas ado z re- 
menos 


splandece unánime el ne ing anti-trust y anti-expansionista, 


pero es 

mientras algunas convenciones, como la de 55 ejemplo, pa 

ork, 

pronun labra directa so in en 

á abogar por lo mismo acordando la abolición de todo impuesto de y 
la observancia de la doctrina fundamental que establece que á la 


Fall el 24, y auas más. Todas estas convenciones se muestran 
en la nominación de McKinley eee eee politica, y si alians platafor: 
se ocupa de Filipinas es para o, según la consabida hipocrecia de su 
jefe recom o la pacificación de las islas en primer término y, luego, su 
civilización para darlas la cantidad de Gobierno propio de que se muestren 
aptos sus habitantes. 

De la candidatura Dewey pennie habla ya: aunque él héroe sigue su viaje 

Ameri pa 


frustrandose su owe de sustituir 
to para la Vice-presi- 
este proyecto parece que 
y conocidos demócratas, 
para esta candidatura 
r su ilustre jefe, al efecto. Continta, 
ca americana y constitu- 
yendo una amenaza para ha 
rido por sus vacilaciones y 
e la fuerza ó prestigio politico con que surgió su 
La í onuncia más y que mayor fuerza va poten — 

es e 


rgani- 


ee dee ce entreestas 
rá el Comité—al calor de las escitaciones de esta Comisión y alentadas, 


pro- 

en éxito 
oA paana á sus i dores con 

todo el alma, cuentan con numerosas esiones y con fofidos que les per- 


lico. Han impreso aoa 0 
expansionista, que en copiosas 
enviamos al Comité muestras 


das, y celebran 
deros éxitos como los Atti 


ue 
ue el 18 en Cincina’ y el 25 en Nueva York se efec- 
vimos ocasión de 

ia en de nuestra 
los tibios 4 tomar parte 


á fin de salvar la democracias americana del 
barse. 


man 
decidido 
la asociación 


in leer meg e 
luche contra McKinley; y asi, menudean las manif 
cada dia 


anti-imperialista se abre f camino en las inte cias y en los 
corazones. Durante estos últimos dias, hemos tenido ocasion de oir pluralidad 
de manifestaciones 4 tenor de las sientes ue bastan para elocuentisima 
nuestra: No- nos decia el señor Kiefer, acreditedo ind de Cincinati— 


soy un hombre de negocios, ageno siempre á la politica, pero en las propias 
elecciones lucharé con todo corage y haré go luchen os mis amigos, para 
librar á mi pátria de esa vergüenza del imperialismo—Soy republicano de 
toda la vida—nos dijo con calor el señor Willy, politico prestigioso—y en las 

elecciones contribui en mucho al triunfo de McKinley: ahora me 
propongo hacer más por derrotarle y acabar con sus e politica de 
conquista.—Como éstos siefiten y hablan muchos. 

En las Camaras también la cuestion filipina ha dado ocasión, durante el 
mes úitimo á nuevos reñidos debates: los señores 5 ede Allen, y Well- 
ington, que tantas veces se ha señalado, sobre todo el ilustre Senador pri- 
meramente citado, nuevamente han hecho manifestaciones favorables á 
nuestra causa, contradiciendo á la Administración, El señor Allen acusó de 
falsario á Otis y la misma acusación se formuló, tambien en el Senado, contra 
el general Schwan por la carta que ha escrito al general Corbin, lena de ca- 
lumnias contra nuestro pais y de falsedades to al curso de la guerra. 

La Administración, para impresionar al pueblo americano en sufavor y salir 
á flote en la dura campaña con que es todas partes combatida, no cesa de 
dar no éinformaciones vorubles á nuestra causa: no solo de la citada 


carta se ha hecho uso para dicho fin, sino de toda suerte de recursos y ma- 
uinaciones: un dia dando por cosa hecha, por noticia confirmada, la muerte 
e nuestro bravo cadudillo sefior Aguinaldo; otro atribuyendo gran significa- 
ción é importancia á las últimas ca realizadas por las tropas ameri- 
canas, como la del señor Paterno; ya haciendo alarde vocinglero de la deci- 


action under an immense prestige before the people: They have ted a 
gress many pamphlets, speeches, and petitions of anti-imperialistic charac- 

r, which in numerous conditions are spread all over the country, and of 
which we sent to the committee some selected samples. They are holding 


meetings, as those which took place in Ci 
siva influencia que sobre el pais puedan tener manifestaciones de los resella- | 18th soi in New York on the 25th—we ha the DORA to Section 
dos, como las öl mente hechas por los sefiores Buencamino y Torres, en | there—in which the illustrious orators, like Mr. Crosby, ex-Secretaries Bout- 
favor de la sumisión á la sobe americana; ora enviando al Con: well and Schurz, tain O Ferrell, and othe ke to the American 


documentos, como la carta que el señor Legarda ha 3 atribuida 
al Honorable Presidente sefior Aguinaldo, previniéndole saliera de Manila 
antes de la ruptura de hostilidades, con lo cual trata de probarse que ésta fué 
voluntarla y premeditada por parte de los nuestros; bien haciendo que los 
generales americanos nieguen haber recibido ayuda a de los revolu- 
cionarios en la guerra contra España, como acaba de rlo el general 
Green que, cinicamente, ha afirmadonoser cierto lo que elseñor Aguinaldo ha 
dichosobre comosalvaron los revolucionarios, en Maitubig, ásu er ia. en la 
inesperada carga del teniente coronel Dujiols; unas veces anunciando quo 
— grandes y próximos éxitos de la Comision Taft; otras haciendo hablar á 
que ha llegado ya y no cesa de one np su consabida cantinela sobre que la 
guerra está terminada, que la mayoria del pais desea la soberania americana, 
aoe la cual abogan sus hombres más instruidos, que los filipinos son incapaces 
el gobierno propio, etc., etc., Tal es la cam electoral que hacen nuestros 
adversarios, que cuentan con muchos periódicos adictos, y tienen mucho oro, 
de los trust procedente, que se destina à la profusa distribución de folletos 
con los discursos pronunciados y los informes emitidos por los más carac- 
ee impe tas en contra de nuestras aspiraciones y bien fundados 
erechos. 


mays the American Democracy from the imminent danger of falling into an 
abyss. 

To the successful work of these leagues must be largely traced the active 
position which some elements hitherto indifferent to cur cause are now 
taking; the Populist convention at Sioux Falls, which adopted as planks of 
their platform the recognition of the Philippine indiependende and the re- 

mdiation of McKinley; the resolution adopted by the powerful Tammany 
which before supported our tyrant and now has decided to desert him 
in the incoming election: the determination of the Association of Commercial 
Travelers to cast their 50,000 votes for Bryan, though they were before for 
his adversary; the statement made by the respectable General Bealty that 
the anti-imperialists need not elect a candidate, because they will do right 
by voting = ep hea of ae Sige oppone : 1 ape eet way there 
is uent evidence of how the anti. im en is mn ts way into 
the intellects and hearts of the le. = 4 

zar recently we have listened to such utterances as the following: “I,” 
said Mr. Kiefer, a well-known business man of Cincinnati, “am a business 
man adverse to politics, but in this election I shall fight with all my ener; 
and have all my friends take part in it, so as to save my country from the 
shame of imperialism.” “Iam a lifelong Republican,” earnestly said Mr. 
Willy, a prominent politician, and in the past elections I did my best for Mr. 
McKinley's victory. Now I propose. however, todo much more to defeat him 
and his infamous policy of conquest.“ Many others feel and express them- 
selves as this gentleman. 

In both Houses of Congress last month the Philippine question was the 
subject-matter for furious debates. Senators Pettigrew, Allen, and WEL- 
LINGTON, most particularly the one first named, have openly admitted their 
support to our cause in oponon to the Administration. Allen accused 
General Otis of being a falsifier, and the same accusation was made against 
General Schwan, who wrote to General Corbin a letter full of calumnies 


PROGRAMA OFICIAL DE BRYAN. 


Combatir al ogy Sacer . Conceder la independencia 4 Cuba. La au- 
tonomia en Puerto Rico. El 8 en Filipinas. La supresién de los 
truts y la libre; acuñación de la plata. 5 

No cesamos de repetirles lo que en nuestras cartas anteriores más de una 
vez les dijimos: resistencia, resistencia; solo élla nos conducira al triunfo. 

7 de Julio de 1900. 

Cab; ma recibido el 30 de Junio. Negociaciones Manila paz perjudican 
causa. vorecen reelección tei 

COMITE CENTRAL FILIPINO DE HONGKONG. 
(17 de Julio de 1900.) 


[Translation.] a we our peany sn 9 vies t to 118 aue Bi! the vr 
5 e on, in order to favorably ress 0 merican ple 
NEWS FROM OUR REPRESENTATIVES IN AMERICA. . eee y parts lee which besot. i doar 250885 


The earnest activity of the electoral campaign; of which we gave you an 
extensive account in our previous letter, has n going on, not being abated 
for a day or a minute, perhaps with ever-increasing intensity; both contend- 
in, parties and numerous persons who had heretofore remained aloof from 
politics in a way, or at least indifferent to its cha: and vicissitudes, are 
working hard and getting ready for the oncomin ttle. Everybody real- 
izes the fight will be of such decisive importance that it will determine in a 
definite manner the future of the country, and it can be assured that these 
elections will be the fiercest, the most momentous, that have ever taken place 
in the history of the Republic, for which reason there is no American citizen 
who does not concern himself with body and soul who has not decided to 
take an active in this ionate contest. 

What the character and nature of the issues will be can be ascertained 
better and better every day. Democrats against ublicans; opposition to 
trusts and antiexpansionism against the novel tendencies of monopoly and 
colonial policy; Bryan versus McKinley. Thesecond-rate political parties we 
know of are being absorbed by these two great organizations to the extent of 
disappearing altogether. 

The State conventions of both parties are holding their sessions with the 
object of nominating bei jap and adopting the platforms and instructions 
which they will follow at the national conventions which will assemble—the 
Republican on the 1Sth and the Democratic on the 4th of next month. The 
resolutions of these State conventions leave no room to doubt as to the char- 
acter of the future electoral battle. 

Since our letter previous to this, some Republican and Democratic conven- 
tions have assembled, as follows: 

Democratic conventions: That of Tennessee, on the Lith ultimo; at Alle- 
gheny, on the lth; at Franklin, on the 17th; at Spokane, on the 16th; in Indi- 
ana, on the 23d; Chi „the same date; in Connecticut, on the 25th; Clinton, 
Cortland, and Ca on the 20th; New Jersey, on the 3ist: New York, on 
the 5th instant, ete. In all these conventions Bryan's candidacy has been 
favored; that his nomination at the general convention of his party is beyond 
doubt; and through the of yee tforms decided upon run a strong spirit 
of opposition to trusts and expansion, more or less explicit, but favorable at 
any rate in r d to our cause; for while some conyentions, as that of Chi- 
cago, mention in direct terms the independence of the Philippines, others, as 
that of New York, favor it indirectly, as they have decid * the aboli- 
tion of every war tax and the fulfillment of the fundamental doctrine that 
liberty must follow the American flag everywhere. 

eee conyentions: Iowa, on the 1 ultimo; Colorado, on the same 
date; nsas, on the 14th; Hartford, on the 18th; Norfolk, onthe 19th; Minne- 
sota. on the same date; Sioux Falls, on the 24th, and so on. i 

All these 5 . m — 5 ae err pong) of Me, Merny: 
in supportin; icy, and if an publican orm dea! e - 

ee it is a * usual h risy of their chief, to urge, in the 
rst place, the pacification of the islands and then their civilization, y nt- 
ing them such amount of . as their inhabitants are fit for. 
wey's candidacy is scarcely sporen of; though the hero is still on his 
an 


conceivable scheme has been brought into Pag to attain this end, now 


citizen, Sefior do; again, overestimating the significance of the ca 
tures made by the American as that of Sefior Paterno, the next 
day boasting unnecessarily of the uence which the declarations of the 
2 lados ” (recoined) Sefiors Buencamino and Torres in favor of Ameri- 
can sovereignty have on the islands at large, or sending to Congress docu- 
ments, such as the letter delivered by Mr. Legarda and attributed to the 
honorable president, Señor Aguinaldo, warning the former to get out of Ma- 
nila before the outbreak of the hostilities, with which it is intended to prove 
that this outbreak has been e Boney premeditated on the part of our 
men; or causing the American generals to ceny that they have received any 
holp from the revolutionists in the war against Spain, as General Green has 
just done by cynically Conny what Señor Aguinaldostated as to how the rev- 
olutionists saved the American artillery at Maytorbig during the unex- 
pected attack of the Spanish Colonel Dujiols; sometimes announcing that 
great and immediate results are expected from the work of the Taft Com- 
mission; sometimes making Otis speak, whosince his arrival has never ceased 
to repeat that the war is over; that the jority of the le are in favor 
of American daa ae A which is desi: by the educa men; that the 
Filipinos are incapable of carrying on their own government, etc. This is 
the kind of electoral campaign in which our adversaries are engaged, who 
have numberless newspapers at their disposal 9 of gold, the gift of 
the trusts, which is devoted to the widespread distribution of pamphlets 
with the speeches delivered and the reports made by the most notable im- 
perialists in opposition to our aspirations and well-founded rights. 


THE OFFICIAL PLATFORM OF BRYAN. 


To P imperialism. To grant independence to Cuba. Autonomy to 
Porto ko. Protectorate to the Philippines. Suppression of trusts and the 
free coinage of silyer. 
We reiterate what we have advised you more than once in previous let- 
ters: Resistance, resistance alone will lead us to victory. 
JuLyY 7, 1900. 


Cablegram received on June . Peace negotiations in Manila endanger 
our cause. They favor McKinley's reelection. 
CENTRAL PHILIPPINE COMMITTEE. 
HONGKONG, July 17, 1900. e 


The CHAIRMAN. The hour of 5 o’clock having arrived, 
under the rule of the House the committee must rise. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to yield the floor. 
I wish to continue this evening with my remarks. 

8 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin controls 

e floor. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
S. 2295, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found 8 enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9870. An act to correct the military record of Reinhard 
Schneider; 

H. R. 3641. An act for the allowance of certain claims for 
Property taken for military purposes within the United States 
during the war with Spain, reported by the Secretary of War in 
accordance with the requirements of an item contained in the 
sundry civil appropriation act approved June 6, 1900, authorizing 


miral, on 3 his irresolution, has lost much of his friends or prestige 
with which his Presidential candidacy was urged. 

The element which increases in power and bids fair to exercise a great in- 
fluence in the future elections is the anti-imperialist leagues. Heretofore 
those of Boston and Chicago alone were successful in their efforts, but at the 

resent day some other eh, enemy re connected with the mentioned ones 
have been formed and gained much force, doing a work of such import that 
we do not find appropriate words to ustiy 9 — them. Foremost among 
these leagues stand those of New York and Cincinnati, which were born (as 
the committee will remember) from the su: tions of this commission, and 
were encouraged, when young and resourceless, by the advices and commu- 
nications we sent to their promotors. S 

Nowadays these leagues, with a flattering success, which is cause for our 
rejoicing, have a large membership, resources sufficient to develop their 
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and directing the Secretary of War to investigate just claims 
against the United States for private pro taken and used in 
the military service within the limits of the United States, etc.; 

H. R. 11725. An act to amend section 4139 and section 4314 of 
the Revised Statutes; 

H. R. 3442. An act to correct the record of John O’Brien; 

H. R. 13204. An act to provide for refunding taxes paid upon 
legacies and bequests for uses of a religious, charitable, or educa- 
tional character. for the encouragement of art, etc., under the 
act of Jure 13, 1898, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9723. An act correcting the record of Levi Wells. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions of the following titles: 

S. 5718. An act providing for the sale of sites for manufactur- 
ing or industrial plants in the Indian Territory; 

. 282. An act providing for the appointment of James W. 
Long, late captain, United States Army, a captain of infantry, 
and for placing his name on the retired list; 

S. R. 92. Joint resolution providing for the publication of 
200,000 copies of the Report on the Diseases of the Horse; 

S. 4923. An act to ratify and confirm a supplemental agree- 
ment with the Creek tribe of Indians, and for other purposes; 

S. R. 100. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to 
furnish condemned cannon for an equestrian statue of the late 
Maj. Gen. William J. Sewell, United States Volunteers; and 

S. 5906. An act declaring the Osage River to be not navigable 
stream above the point where the line between the counties of 
‘Benton and St. Clair crosses said river. 


SENATE BILIS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their appro- 
priate committees as indicated below: 

S. 6070. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River, at a point to be selected, within 5 miles north 
of the Kaw River, in . County, State of Kansas, and 
Clay County, State of Missouri, and to make the same a post 
1 the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 
an 

S. 6138. An act to set apart certain lands in the State of South 
Dakota as a public park, to be known as the Wind Cave National 
Park—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

The SPEAKER. The House stands in recess until 8 o'clock 
this evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having 8 the House was called to order at 8 
o' clock p. m., by Mr. CURRIER as Speaker pro tempore. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following conference 
report and statement to be printed in the Recorp under the rule. 
he SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13676) making appropriations for the support of the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year en une 30, 1903. 


The SPEAKER protempore. The report and statement will 
be printed under the rule. 
e report of the committee of conference is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagr ing yotes of the two Houses 
onthe amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 19676) making — ra 
5 for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending 

une 20, 1903, and for other purposes, haying met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 13. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment after the word “large,” in line 8, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “shall not at any one time exceed forty; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 


Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: ee 

That no money shall be expended or obligation incurred for architects 
after the plans for improvements above provided for have been approved b 
the Secre of War, except that the Secretary of Waris hereby authori 
to employ, in his discretion, a consulting architect at a compensation not ex- 
ceed: .000 per annum.“ 

And Senate agree to the same. 


J. A. T. HULL, 
RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 
JAMES L. SLAYDEN, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
F. E. WARREN. 
1. BURROWS, 


M. COCKR: „ 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


The conferees on the part of the House submit the following statement on 
the action of the conference committee of the two Houses on H. R. 13676, 
“An act making a; tions aor support of the Military Academy for 


the fiscal year en une 30, 7 
Amendment No. 1 provides for traveling expenses of cadets admitted to 


the Academy from their homes to the Academy, and also increases the num- 
ber of cadets at large by the addition of 10, a total number of 40 to be 


appointed from the country at large. 
he House recedes from its di ent to the amendment, and agrees to 


the same with an amendment providing that the total number of cadsts ap- 
pointed at large shall not exceed 40. 

The agreement to the payment of actual traveling expenses was for the 
reason that since 1883 cadets at the Naval Academy have n allowed their 
expenses from their homes to the Academy, and for the further reason that 
it equalizes the expenses of the cadets by placing those living at a distance 
from the Academy on an exact equality with those living near the Academy. 

No. 2 is simply a verbal amen nt, and the House recedes. 

No. 3is simply an addition of the totals for three enlisted men, without 
changing the amount appropriated, and the House recedes. 

Nos. 4 and 5 simply strike out quotation marks, which should never have 
been in the bill, and the House recedes. A 

No. 6 makes specific appropriation for athletic supplies, and the House 


es. 
Nos. 7 and 10simply refer to lights and strike out words which have been 
in the bill heretofore in rd to the Welsbach burner that are now consid- 
ered surplusage, and the House recedes on both. 
No. 8 relates to ga for the water supply from two places only; and as 
the third place is added by another amendment later on, the House recedes. 
No. 9 simply strikes out the brackets around certain words, and the House 


es. 
No. 11 makes specific the power to provide for an increased water supply, 


and the House es. 

No. 12 makes more ific the power under the bill to install the heating 
and lighting plant, and the House recedes. 

No. 13 increases the appropriation $1,000,000, and the Senate recedes. 

No. 14 relates to supe: architects and also to the purchase of the 
island commonly known as Constitut on Island. The House recedes from its 
3 to the amendment, and agrees to the same with the amend- 
ment which provides that no architect shall be employed after plans are 
approved, except that the Secretary of War may havea consulting architect, 
at a compensation not exceeding $5,000 a year. This entirely eliminates the 
purchase of the island, as provided for in the Senate amendment. 


J. A. T. HULL, 
RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 
JAMES L. SLAYDEN, 

Conferees on the part of the House. 


PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. In pursuance of the order of the 
House, the House will resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of the bill S. 2295. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. KYLE in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill S. 2295. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I would like to ask the chairman of 
the Insular Committee if he expects to use any more of his time 
just now? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, how has the time 
thus far been occupied? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. You have used about fifteen minutes 


of the night time. 
The CHAIRMAN, At the conclusion of the evening session 
the majority side had used thirty-seven minutes more than the 


minority. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think we will not consume fur- 
ther time on this side until we have heard from the other side. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Then, Mr. Chairman, I yield twenty 
minutes to my friend from Illinois [Mr. KERN]. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to discuss the pend- 
ing bill in its details. Ihave no inclination to take the proposed 
measure up clause for clause with a view of pointing out its im- 
perfections or commending its merits. In my opinion, it is a 
useless waste of both time and labor to analyze this bill. 

I deny the right of this Congress to construct constitutions and 
laws, to propose forms of government, or to establish govern- 
mental authorities for any alien people, and in my belief the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Islands constitute a foreign nation endowed 
with all the rights and powers and the capacity necessary to 
frame their own constitution, make their own laws, and con- 


struct their own government. 

The proposition to enact the pending bill into a law is the first 
fatal step which the American Congress is taking in carrying out 
the monstrous plan of imperialism which has been mapped out by 
the Administration. It is now nearly four years since we have 
begun the work of subjugating, by the application of force, the 
people of the Philippine Islands, and the war has continued ever. 
since and is now waging as actively and violently as it did at 
its beginning. But during those four years of warfare the re- 

msibility of the inglorious venture has been on the hands of the 
ief Executive of this nation. He has acted in the matter with- 
out authority from Congress, except what was conferred on him 
we meager resolution. He has acted without the aid of the de- 
liberations of Congress and independently from Congress. At no 
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stage of the game did he ee e the honor of asking it for 
advice or for counsel. He ied out the p e himself 
single- and alone. Now Co; is asked to take a hand 
in the proceeding. The American Congress is asked to give a 
constitution to, and formulate a system of laws for, a foreign na- 
tion. Inobeying the command the American Congress not merely 
humiliates itself, but it takes a grave rture from the basic 
inciples upon which our Government is founded. 

I believe that if the American Congress were left absolutely 
alone to exercise its own calm judgment and to sper its own 
candid intelligence freely and without molestation this bill would 
be overwhelmingly defeated. It would never have been reported 
to the House by the committee which had it in charge. The 
edict has, however, gone forth from the White House, and the 
bill must pass. The Taft Commission and the military autoc- 
racy over there must be vindicated in all of its acts and doings. 
The departure, new to American policy, must be taken. The 
American system of free and independent government and of ab- 
solute governmental ere must be changed into the danger- 
= 5 7 of colonization conquest which obtains in Great 

ritain. 

The American system may temporarily be changed by the ar- 
bitrary action of this Administration, but believe me, my col- 
leagues, the change will be only temporarily. You may change 
the system, but you can never waver and you can never swerve 
the American people in the abiding faith which they have in the 
soundness of the policy of maintaining democratic institutions 
in all of their original simplicity nor in the fundamental idea that 
all just government rests primarily and ultimately upon consent. 

I am fully aware of the fact that with the omnipotent lash of 
the Executive behind it as a persuader, this bill, objectionable 
and vicious as it is in all of its features and in the principles 
which underlie it, can be railroaded through this House. I have 
had occasion too often to observe the power which patronage 
wields. The patronage at the command of the President is tre- 
mendous. The effect of using it is not always purifying and en- 
nobling. It is wielded too often to compel men to surrender 
their own firmly formed convictions and to arbitrarily adopt 
those of another man, although the two be diametrically opposed 
to each other, 

In times like these it is not the best thing for the vital interests 
of the people of our Republic for both Houses of Congress and 
the Chief Executive as well to be of the same persuasion politi- 
cally. By the crafty use of patronage it is useless to deny that the 
President too often deprives the representatives of his own party 
of that character of independence which should be left unim- 
paired in the legislative department of the Government and by 
that means absolutely controls both Houses of Congress. Centu- 
ries and centuries ago the eloquent prophet Isaiah must have had 
this sort of a condition in his mind when he gave utterance to the 
significant words, The ox knoweth his owner and the ass his 
master’s crib.” [Laughter.] 

It is nevertheless true that you can not reconcile this step which 
you are about to take in the programme of misnamed expansion, 
that of making laws for an intelligent and Christian people, or 
any other kind of a people, for that matter, located many thou- 
sands of miles away from our shores, who have not invited us to 
perform this task for them and who have given emphatic expres- 
sion to their unwillingness to live under and obey the laws we 
make for them, with the spirit of American Democracy and Re- 
publicanism. You are taking a fatal and serious departure from 
the principles of government which Jefferson enunciated, Wash- 
ington contended for on the field of battle, and which Abraham 
Lincoln so valiantly defended, even unto death. 

It is contended that we can make a better government for those 

ople than they can make for themselyes. The vital question 
involved here, it seems to me, is not so much a question of good 
government as it is a question of self-government. Our own 
splendid Government, in the opinion of many philosophers and 
statesmen in other lands, is itself far from having reached the 
acme of perfection. I do not doubt but that there are many wise 
men and profound thinkers living abroad to-day—twentieth cen- 
tury Platos, Rousseaus, and Volneys, as it were—who are confi- 
dent in their own conceit that they could construct for the Amer- 
ican people a far more perfect system of government than the 
one which they enjoy. Yet, did some foreign power attempt by 
force of arms to compel us to abandon our system and to adopt 
in its stead a system made to order for us in some foreign coun- 
try, however more perfect that foreign-made article might be, 
theoretically and in reality, we would bitterly resent the invasion, 
even to the extreme of shedding the last of American blood 
in uncompromising resistance and seeing the vestige of Amer- 
ican substance licked up by incendiary flames. 


The evidence is voluminous, and it is thoroughly conclusive to 
any mind o 
Islands can 


to conviction that the people of the Philippine 
safely trusted with the management of their own 
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affairs, andare, beyond peradventure, capable of self-government. 
“ied are a Christian people. They worship the same God man- 
kind throughout the length and breadth of all Christendom 
worships. ey believe in the same forms of worship. They 
derive their lessons of obligation to their fellow-men, of divinity 
and immortality from the same holy book. They sing the same 
sacred hymns. They kneel before altars of the same description, 
and their choirs sing the same melodious pwans of divine praise 
in the same kind of churches. 

We learn, furthermore, from positively reliable sources that 
there is less illiteracy in Luzon than there is in Massachusetts. 
The leaders of thought among the Filipinos have been edu- 
cated in the leading universities of the world. The people have 
access to excellent schools, where they are well educated in their 


own language. It is true that they are not all profound scholars, 
i neither is profound scholarship universal in any other coun- 


A perhaps to the inestimable benefit of that country. Their 
habits and customs are spoken of in the highest terms of admira- 
tion by people who have traveled extensively on the Bape (pe 
and are recommended as being in many respects worthy of even 
our own emulation. The inhabitants of the islands are said to be 
thrifty, temperate, and devoted to family ties and to domestic 
life, and they are given to the habit of attending strictly to their 
own business and leaving that of other people religiously alone. 

Here, then, we have 10,000,000 people who are yearning for 
liberty and for the right to govern themselves, and least of all 
does it become ourselves as American freemen, whose boast it has 
as tg been that their country is the asylum of the ee 
which offers a secure haven of refuge for those of other lands in 
quest of freedom, and whose Titan forefathers themselves amid 
the deafening roar of shot and shell refuted forever wes argu- 
ment that may be urged in favor of a colonial system. et this 
day is the American Congress found in the inconsistent and in- 
congruous act of attempting to foist upon the people of the 
United States the tyrannous and burdensome mak of colo- 
nialism which has made Great Britain the reproach and a stench 
in the nostrils of the modern world. 

We have this day in the Philippine Islands, and we have had for 
the last four years, a large body of armed soldiers killing and de- 
stroying every human being that insists on srg aay the natural 
right of a people to govern themselves and asks for freedom, and 
this by way of paving the road toward carrying thither the sys- 
tem of tagline roa which we are constructing here now, and ar- 
riving there with the shop-made thing, to impose it upon those 
unwilling people for their acceptance without giving them a voice 
or any kind of representation whatever in the framing of a single 


statute. 
We are told by the President that the Executive, with the in- 
strumentality of the Army, has about cleared the ground and 


swept the field sufficiently clean so that the time has come when 
the legislative 8 of our Government may do its part in 
the programme of usurpation and make to order a system of hand- 
me- down laws to be hauled over there and delivered ready-made 
for the future bliss and beneficence of the benighted Filipinos, 
He informs us in solemn tones that the insurrection has about 
been stam out. He tells us that if we will just stand still, quit 
thinking for a little while, and quit talking the job will presently 
be finished. 

What job? The job of stifling the voice of every man and wo- 
man and child in the Philippine Islands who demands liberty and 
the recognition of the natural right of self-government. How 
finished? Finished by killing those who will not yield to the 
water cure, basing others into prison, and bribing some. 

In this promise there is not much consolation for a self-respect- 
ing American whose heart still thrills and throbs to the inspiring 
music of the old battle songs of freedom. 

But even at that, take good care, my colleagues, that this self- 
confident assurance is not again the old ante-election promise. 
Ever since the war in the Philippines has been waging we were 
given assurance and were promised just before the election, and 
that on two noteworthy occasions before this one, that the insur- 
rection was gasping in the last throes of peaceful death, and still 
there is no cessation of hostilities, and perhaps there will not be 
as a matter of plain truth for some time to come. 

Of the fact that there ultimately will be a cessation of hostili- 
ties if we continue to persist in our work of slaughter and d 
liation there can not be the slightest doubt. It does not require 
a prophetic vision to see the finish of it all. Eighty millions of 
Daole equipped with the latest and most terrible implements of 
modern warfare, blessed with fabulous wealth, pitted against 
ten millions of poorly equipped and primitively armed people, 
with their country invaded, their productive energies serious! 
impaired and almost totally checked, must triumph in the end, 
even in offensive warfare conducted under all sorts of difficulties 
and in spite of seemingly insurmountable obstacles imposed by 
nature, 
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It was but a few weeks ago when we saw that sort of an inci- 
dent closed. We witnessed the melancholy spectacle of mighty 
England overpowering and conquering a pair of weak Republics, 
after years of brave and heroic resistance, at the cost of immense 
treasure and unnumbered lives. With their stout hearts break- 
ing, the intrepid Boers finally realized that it was hopeless and 
needless to prolong the unequal s gle against overwhelming 
odds any longer. In utter despair they finally laid down their 
rifles and surrendered to the merciless conqueror. 

When the collapse came, instead of England hiding her face in 
shame in view of the infamous job which she had completed, in 
contemplation of her own thousands of brave sons who had turned 
their pallid faces to the stars and lay buried in unmarked trenches, 
and of the women and the children in grief and mourning who 
were to be their future subjects and fellow-countrymen, England 
went wild with exultant frenzy, and London threw itself into a 
licentious debauch and drunken saturnalia which horrified and 
disgusted the civilized world. Men and women staggered along 
the streets of London in an utterly maudlin and i msible con- 
dition, shrieking and 1 and babbling like mad men and like 
untamed savages; and in the course of the dis ful orgy the 

bility of London even was shocked by the commission of 
numerous foul and revolting murders committed on the public 
streets, not to allude to the other 3 scenes of unnamable 
immorality and tumultuous riot which helped to make the dis- 
heartening ee complete. 

God forbid that the day shall eyer come when those scenes of 
disgusting and disgraceful and horrifying scandal shall be re- 
paron in free America. God forbid when the sounding of the 

eath knell of infant . will ever produce that kind of re- 
aay and that kind of manifestations here in the United States. 
God forbid that when the day comes that the commanding 
eneral in the Philippines wires to us the intelligence that the 
fast resisting Filipino chief—like De Wet, fame-crowned for time 
everlasting—throws down his arms and says, ‘‘ We submit. We 
are overpowered. Weare conquered. It is useless to fight any 
longer. We can not contend against the inevitable. God wills 
itso. Weare helpless and palsied now. We yield.” God for- 
bid that when that day comes a single American part his lips to 
raise one cheer of exultation or of joy at the barren triumph. 
[Applause on Democratic side. 
gland may celebrate the victory, but if England harbors the 
delusion that those intrepid Boers will bend their necks willingly 
to the yoke, England is sadly mistaken. England may have con- 
uered the Boers, but has she broken the proud spirit of those 
Tacie men and peerless women who laughed at death and 
scorned ? No, never. Even if England had vanquished 
the Revolutionary forefathers in our own country, no one but a 
man in the last stages of incurable insanity would for a moment 
believe that England could hold the United States to-day, or that 
the British flag would still be flying over these dominions. Pig- 
mies can not hold giants in subjection long. The South African 
child will grow into a giant. It will outgrow England herself. 
I make the prediction here and now that another mighty nation 
will grow up there, second only to the United States. spirit 
of liberty will survive in it, and a dozen Englands with all their 
redcoats can not stamp it out. 

But England’s treatment of the Boers was more humane and 
more considerate than that which we are offering to the Fili- 
pinos to-day. The Boer generals had a hand in writing the peace 
terms. They were represented at the conference. They dictated 
conditions which were adopted. The British Parliament did not 
dare go to the autocratic extreme of framing a constitution and 
formulating a 1 of laws for the Boers Without consulting a 
single man in South Africa, and it did not dare to transgress to 
the extent of taking that kind of a shop-made constitution and 
code to South Africa and say to those people: Here! Take this. 
It isthe perfection of reason. It is theclimax of human wisdom, 
framed and constructed for your especial benefit by ourselves, 
a set of men who are vastly your superiors in knowledge and 
learning and experience, vastly your superiors in Christianity 
and civilization, vastly your superiors in morality and progres- 
sive thought.” England did not dare goto that arbitrary and in- 
sulting extreme. ` 

The last nation on earth that ought to dream, even in its 
most delirious moments of ecstacy, of conquering with shotted 
guns and drawn saber a people that craves to be self-governing 
and free are the American people. The procedure is utterly un- 
natural and involves a complete reversal of every single solitary 
lesson which our history teaches us. It takes the sacredness and 
the romance and the ry out of every tradition we treasure 
and shatters them all into countless fragments and throws them 
to the ground. 

A few weeks ago we witnessed the impressive spectacle, with 
all of its beautiful and heart-inspiring ceremonies, of unveilinga 
flag-draped monument, across the avenue from the White House, 


a block away from the statue of Lafayette, coming as a gift to the 
Republic of America from the a ee of France, to perpetuate 
the memory of Rochambeau, e Republic of France sent a 
delegation of her most distingnished citizens to attend the simple 
and the democratically grand festivities. The memory of General 
Rochambean is that of a soldier, a statesman, a philosopher, and 
a patriot, who came to the rescue of the American e in the 
most trying hour of their sore distress while they were fighting 
for liberty and the right to govern themselves. He came to our 
rescue in Revolution’s darkest hour, when not a single star was 
left to glitter hopefully inthe skies. Without hisaid and theaid 
of Lafayette and the aid of Steuben, Washington, like the great 
De Wet, might have been compelled to throw down his sword, 
unsheathed in defense of li , and to affix the signature of his 
immortal name to the 3 of what Woni aes been at least a 
temporary, ignominious, and galling surrender. 

On that occasion the President in his address of welcome fittingly 
and touchingly directed the attention of the representatives of the 
French Republic to the work which our Republic had done in aid- 
ing bleeding Cubain her hour of distress, and in helping the people 
of that country to secure for themselves the blessings of liberty 
and popular government. Cuba will one day raise monuments 
to the memory of her American liberators. But on the incident 
now on in the Philippine Islands the President maintained a dis- 
creet and diplomatic silence. He did not dare look westward 
when he spoke. And yet the world would rejoice if the Philip- 
pine republic would one day be given the opportunity to also 
raise monuments to the memagar immortal American liberators. 

The war in the Philippine ds affords the only scene to the 
world to-day where human blood is being shed on battlefields. 
The only spot on earth where armed forces are arrayed against 
each other in hostile camps is on the Philippine Archipelago. 
On the one side is a people that has committed no other offense 
than that of asking for liberty; on the other a great Republic 
which has always boasted of its love and loyalty and devotion 
to the principles of liberty. That that war should continue 
for one hour longer is a me and a disgrace. It is an out- 
rage on humanity itself. It is idle to say to the American people 
and to the world that the shedding of blood in the Philippine 
Islands can not be made to cease. e have never made the effort. 
We have never tried to put a stop to it on any other terms except 
those of extermination or unconditional surrender, We have 
never even treated the Filipinos with decent respect. We have 
persistently refused to give them credit for being the Christian 
and civilized people which they certainly are. 

You talk about wanting to give them independence and the 
liberty which they are ing, but on no occasion has the Ad- 
ministration offered it to them. It has never listened to their 
pleading. It has turned scornfully away from the pitiful cries 
of those people. It has never promised them independence. It 
has never offered them liberty. 3 this Congress ought to 
concede to them the unqualified right of framing their own con- 
stitution, just as Europe was compelled to concede it to us not- 
withstanding the fact that legislative bodies in Europe solemnly 
and officially declared that the American colonies were utterly 
incapable of self-government, and that they could not safely be 
trusted with liberty. We ought to concede to those people the 
right to formulate and make binding their own laws, be they 
good or bad, just the same as Europe was compelled to concede 
that right to the American colonies after they had thrown off the 
yoke of foreign despotism, and were starting out in the garb of 
freemen to carve out their own destiny on the broad highway of 
human liberty. 

You say you can not stop the war? Yes, there is one man in 
America, one individual in all the world who can stop that war 
and stop it to-morrow. The name of that man is Theodore 
Roosevelt, President of the United States. 

I say to you, Theodore Roosevelt, if you are in earnest in your 
loud professions and your repeated declarations that you want 
those people to have their liberty and their independence and 
that you wish to concede to them the right to govern themselves, 
say the word, and the Congress and the people will back you up 
in it, and hostilities will cease to-morrow. Youare the only livi 
man in all the world at this moment who can say that word he 
make it count. You are the only man who can say it effectually. 

In England they are preparing now to go through the hollow 
mockery of an unearned crown upon the brainless head 
of an undeserving royalist,dubbed King. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] That stupid ceremony will be followed by another 
debauch and another series of orgies similar to those witnessed 
when De Wet threw down his blood-stained sword in despair, a 
vanquished freeman. 

_Let the President of the United States extend the blessing of 
liberty and order to the people of the Philippine Islands, and the 
American people will havea coronation, too, this summer. The 
will crown their President, not with a golden crown bespangl 
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with ill-gotten diamonds filched from blood-soaked South African 
fields, but with a modest crown of laurels, emblem of peace, hap- 
piness, and good will toward all mankind, and all oppressed human- 
ity will arise to bless him as a liberator and a benefactor of his 
race, while the men and the women and the little children in the 
Philippine Islands will arise and, waving their sun-browned arms 
and sun-browned hands, do the cheering, instead of palkin to 
the rear, with frowning faces—unwilling, revengeful, en, 
conquered subjects. 

Theodore Roosevelt, acting in the capacity of President of the 
United States, has the pore to stop the war. No sensible man 
will question or deny that fact. Let him make his bluff good. 
The ante-election assurances that the war is over, let me assure 
you, my colleagues, will not stay put” this time. The people 
are enlightened. They can be deceived no longer. If the war is 
over, as he assures us it is, let him give us tangible evidence of 
the fact by calling the troops home and mustering the soldiers 
out of the service. If the war is not over, then I say let this 
Congress refuse to legislate for a foreign and reluctant nation, and 
let the President continue to have the glory of it and with it the 
shame. 

We boast of the fact that we are a Christian people. We 
preach the teachings of the Man from Galilee in our churches 
and at our firesides, but the doctrines of Christianity must be 
practiced to be effective. It was the lowly Nazarene who used 
these words, pregnant with meaning: Therefore all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you do you even so to 
them. That is the law of the prophets.” And in my creed the 
Golden Rule is better than a golden crown, no matter how heavy 
it be and no matter how many diamonds bestud the medieval 
diadem. I,for my part, would not take my hat off to any crowned 
head at any time or anywhere, but I would cheerfully uncover 
my brow any day before the humblest mortal that practices the 
Golden Rule. 

Macaulay said: That is the best government which desires to 
make the people happy and knows how to make them happy.” 
Neither the people of this country nor the people of the Philippine 
Islands can be truly happy so long as even the form of war is 
maintained on the Philippine Archipelago. The way for us to be 
happy is to make those friendless people happy. Give them sin- 
cere assurance that they will be granted independence, as Cuba 
enjoys it now, and the war will be over. 

Nor do I care who struck the first blow. It is immaterial to me 
what this or that American officer is sup to have promised. 
It is a matter of no concern to me in this connection what the 
character of Buencamino or Aguinaldo is, or what the character 
of Luna was. It isnow a mere historical incident what occurred 
on this or that particular date. Wemay pate about these things 
all we want to, but these occurrences and matters are not argu- 
ments that affect the case one way or the other. If this contro- 
versy is not above the level of a prize fight, it is not worthy of a 
moment’s serious attention in a dignified and responsible body 
like this. If it is not a broad and deep question of principle that 
is aera here, and I believe it is, we ought to cease meddling 
with it. 

It is not necessary either that you own a people in order that 
you may trade with them. It is entirely within the realm of pos- 
sibility for us to have the most favorable trade relations conceiv- 
able with the people of the Philippine Islands without owning 
them. Let us secure their good will, and trade will follow that 
more surely than it will follow the flag. 

The opposition in this controversy is so free to use the trick of 
urging that criticism of our present Philippine policy is tanta- 
mount to antipathy and antagonism to the Army. 

The trick is a mere subterfuge, utterly unfair and utterly rep- 
rehensible. I have not met a soldier yet who had returned from 
the Philippine Islands, and who was not looking for a Govern- 
ment job, or some other sort of governmental favor, who had one 
word of commendation or N for our policy in the Philip- 

ine Islands. No man has a higher regard for the American sol- 
ier than I have. I would zeny the soldiers in the field no sort 
of comfort. I would concede them every form of pleasure they 
could have in civil life. I would even give them their canteen 
back, which you stubbernly refuse to do. But I protest most 
emphatically 1 employing this Philippine conquest business 
as a means and as a pretext for saddling the antiquated and ne- 
farious European system of militarism permanently upon the 
American Republic. 
I protest against this Congress legislating for an unwilling pee 
le. I protest against this Congress legislating for a people which 
ae tet no hearing before our committees. I protest against 
wars of conquest. I protest against the further continuation of 
thiswar. I protest against the wholesale slaughter and the threat- 
ened extermination of a people who are guilty of no other crime 
than that of asking for liberty. I protest against 2 a 
people who are simply demanding that the principles of the Ameri- 


can Declaration of Independence be extended over their humble 
homes, and I think the time has about arrived when this Congress 
ought to pay some attention to the social and political needs of 
our own people here at home instead of giving all its time to bull- 
dozing and bullyragging people in distant island possessions in 
the sole and exclusive interests of American commercialism, a 
horde of American office seekers, American monopolistic greed, 
and the growing and menacing spirit of American imperialism. 


[Loud ue 

Mr. AMS. Mr. Chairman, the few remarks of a most peace- 
ful character that I have in my mind toward the development of 
our new possessions have almost been driven out by the terrible 
arraignment oy the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. KERN] of the 
terrible state of war and the condition that existed in the Philip- 
pine Islands. But I trust the gentleman will possess his soul in 
patience, for the facts of the case are in direct contradiction to 
the affairs which seem to stir his very soul to its depths. - 

The army of 70,000 men that it was necessary to maintain in 
the Philippine Islands to enforce the law, that the majesty of this 
Goverment might be obeyed by all those who have come under its 
jurisdiction, has already been reduced to 30,000 men; and if my 
friend from Illinois had read yesterday’s paper, he would have 
seen that the orders had already gone out from the War Depart- 
ment ordering a further return of troops and that the small 
number of 19,000 men are to be left in these now pacified Philip- 
pine Islands, which are to be handed over, and are being handed 
over daily, to the civil control established by the Commission sent 
out by the President and this Congress for that purpose. These 
alarming speeches, these great fears. as expressed by the Demo- 
cratic party, are simply evaporating into thin air when they are 
met by the stern recital of facts. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the few words I have are on a much more 
peaceful plan. It is almost impossible, sir, in the short time that 
is allowed debate under the pressure, for those who wish to par- 
ticipate, to criticise or to go into detail of the provisions of a bill 
that covers 50 pages of typewritten matter as it comes from the 
Senate, and covers 50 more pages in the substitute offered by the 
committee of the House. 

But, sir, there are two provisions which the House maintains 
and to which I wish to give my thorough adhesion. The one is 
that the great battle which has been fought out in the political 
arena and in the halls of legislation of our country as to a proper 
monetary standard that should be established in our commercial 
transactions should be founded on the gold standard in eyery 
terrritory and in every business community that is under the 
control of our Government. [Applause.] 

That is the issue that has been fought out at the polls, and the 
American ple have always given a proper verdict on every 
great question that has been submitted to their judgment. That 
is the standard of our country by the voice of the American peo- 
ple, and I for one question the wisdom and doubt the judgment 
that proposes to erect a different standard in any portion of our 
country, never mind how many miles or what conditions exist 
in its territory. 

The second one which the House puts forward in opposition to 
that advanced by the Senate is that these people should have a 
representative local legislature. Mr. Chairman, when this ques- 
tion was found to be liable to come before the legislature of our 
country I made a careful study of the provincial governments as 
adopted by England, and one of the wisest provisions it struck 
me in the study of the history of long experience in provincial 
government was that the sooner you give the people the right 
to participate in self-government and bestow upon them that 
sense of responsibility which makes good citizens, which makes 
the people take an interest in their government, the better. For 
that reason, Mr. Chairman, I subscribe myself most heartily, 
and hope the House will insist on that provision. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another question now pending between 


«the two Houses of Congress which to my mind, in the peaceful 


vein in which I propose to speak, will do more to develop the 
prosperity of the Philippine Islands and to bind us more strongly 
together with its pac country than any other measure [ 
know of. We all have realized, we know in our country, that 
the fearful ones, before it got its great geographical area, were 
afraid that our Republic might disintegrate, but the iron bands 
of the railroad and the bands of the telegraph have annihilated 
distance so that the man who picks up his morning paper in 
San Francisco is as fully informed of what goes on in the na- 
tional capital as though he lived closer to its limits. 

So, sir, in my judgment the construction of a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama or Nicaragua will do more to develop the 
commercial resources and the trade intercourse between our coun 
try and our new possessions than perhaps any legislation, how 
svar wise in its provisions, that may be enacted by the National 

islature. 
en the Nicaragua bill was reported from the Committee 
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on Interstate and Foreign Commerce there were some of us who 
thought that perhaps we should wait a while longer for further 
information. Appreciating the great work done by the able 
chairman and the hard working committee, all that we asked 
was that some little fime might be allowed for further investiga- 
tion. This view was enforced by the fact that new conditions 
had arisen since that committee had made its See Nay, 
more; new conditions had arisen since the report of the Commis- 
sion which had been authorized by this Congress at an expense 
of $1,000,000 to report upon the feasibility and practicability of 
the two different routes; and we hold the view that the Commis- 
sion should be allowed to report under the new circumstances. 

It was very curious, Mr. Chairman, to observe how, as human 
intellect interprets the decisions of other men. different conclusions 
were reached by members of the House in debating the question 
in this Hall. Some thought that the first report of the Inter- 
oceanic Canal Commission was an absolute decision in favor of 
the Nicaragua route. 

Others adopted the interpretation that, according to the report, 
the Panama route was not under consideration by the Commis- 
sion, for the reason that at the time of their report, and at the 
time the bill was reported from the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, there had not been a practical offer with refer- 
ence to the Panama route. In fact, I may go further and say that 
there was at that time no offer that was considered from the French 
Interoceanic Canal Company. Since that time that company has 
made a definite offer of $40,000,000. Since that time the Commis- 
sion has made a supplemental report; and it is proven that those 

who had adopted the view that the Commission had not the French 

proposition under consideration were right in their inte tation. 

The bill has now come back after careful consideration in the 
Senate with the stamp of approval of that body. And we have 
the report of the Commission unanimously in favor of the Panama 
route. The measure is now in conference between the two Houses. 

Mr. Chairman, a sensible man who employs a lawyer will not 
go to him unless he has full confidence in him. Any man who 
employs a doctor will not seek his professional services unless he 
has full confidence in him. 

So, sir, it would be a foolish patient or a foolish client who, 
after consulting his legal adviser or his doctor, would not follow 
the advice so given. That is the position I wish to occupy. I 
wish to call the attention of my colleagues in this House to the 
consideration that we, as laymen, will take a great responsibility 
if we undertake to put our judgment, however sincere and how- 
ever honest, against the unanimous report of the Commission 
which has reported in favor of the Panama route. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt whether any superior commission could 
be found in our country. Nay, I will be broader in my assertion 
and say that I doubt whether an abler body of men could be 
foundanywhere. Their patience and care, the deliberation which 
they have exercised in all their dealings, their absolute fairness 
in all their statements, nothing being put forward except what 
was founded on absolute fact, ought to inspire confidence and 
sway the judgment of this House on this important question. 

Less than two hours ago it was my privilege to have a conver- 
sation with Admiral Walker, who has never lifted a hand to in- 
fluence legislation in these halls, and therefore what I say I 
wish to be distinctly understood as Saming from him through me 
simply on my behalf, I having sought information from him on 
this subject. He authorized me to say that he considers this 

Mr. WOOTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. I 
submit that it is not in order for the gentleman to discuss the 
Nicaragua or the Panama Canal bill in this debate, under the rule 
that we have adopted. My understanding is that the rule con- 
fines the debate to the bill under consideration—the bill for the 
government of the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. ADAMS. Allow me to state that I inquired of the Chair- 
man and the gentleman in charge of this bill as to the effect of 
the rule and the bearing 
such consultation that I ventured to indulge in the line of re- 
marks which I bave followed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ordinarily the construction which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Apaus] has followed in re- 

ard to the line of debate permissible in the Committee of the 

Whole House on the state of the Union would be correct; but 

under the special order of the House adopted in the present case, 
the debate must be devoted only to the pending bill. The point 
of order is well taken. 

Mr. ADAMS. I appreciate the courtesy of the gentleman from 
Texas that he did not interrupt me until my fifteen minutes had 
expired. [Laughter.] I ask the privilege of extending my re- 

- marks in the RECORD. 

Mr.COOPER of Wisconsin. Theruleexpressly provides for that. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield twenty min- 
utes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, after more than 
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three years of evasion the Republican 
take the American people into its confidence and declare its in- 
tentions and p toward the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands. The bill which is now offered us by the majority, pro- 
viding for civil government in the Philippines, contains no hopa 
of our withdrawal from these islands either now or hereafter; no 


promise of liberty or independence to the Filipino peons either 
in the present or future. And so at last the mask is thrown 
aside, and we are boldly told by the Republican leaders that these 
islands are to be held and treated as conquered provinces, and 
their inhabitants ruled and governed as a vanquished and sub- 
jugated race. 

There is now no more deceit, no more dissimulation, no more 
hypocrisy; for this much at least we may be thankful. 

Mr. Chairman, at the time the treaty of peace between Spain 
and this country was signed two courses were open for the Ameri- 
can people to follow: One, to assist the Filipino ple to estab- 
lish a government of their own, grant to them liberty and inde- 
pendence, and leave them to work out their own destiny, as we did 
with Cuba. To have followed thiscourse would have called forno 
waste of treasure, no use of military power, no sacrifice of life, no 
shedding of human blood. The other course was to smother b 
force the demand for independence among these people, toc 
out by military povar any desire for liberty, and to hold them in 
political servitude and bondage. 

The Republican party from the outset chose the latter course. 
It is true, Mr. Chairman, that they did not make 53 
known to the American people; in fact, every evasive artifice and 
subterfuge was resorted to to conceal this p Now, at the 
end of a little more than four years we are able, as a people, to 
look back over their work, to count the cost, and weigh the bene- 
fits. During all this time they have been in absolute control of 
this Government; they have had the House, the Senate, and the 
Executive; they have had the Army and the Navy. If any mis- 
takes have been made they are responsible for them, and if any 
benefits have accrued they are entitled to the credit. 

During the time we have been holding these islands every effort 
has been made to win the American people away from their old- 
time ideas of liberty and send them chasing after new idols and 
strange gods in order that they might be the better prepared to 
accept and approve of the infamous and unholy purpose which is 
now for the first time fully disclosed. In order to bring this 
about, a number of remarkable arguments were used, some of 
them not altogether new to history. Among them, that old 
claim of “destiny” was advanced, that specious falsehood of 
kingeraft which has been urged in support of every act of politi- 
cal tyranny and oppression in every age of the world, and which 
it was believed was at one time shot to pieces by American bul- 
lets on the battlefields of the Revolution. ; 

But with canting hypocrisy it was proclaimed from high-priced 
pulpits and from the stump that it was a part of God’s great plan 
that we should go to the Philippine Islands in order that we 
might carry the blessings of Christianity and civilization to the 
millions of human beings who were there dwelling in ignorance 
in the dark corners of the world. And it was hinted at the same 
time that nothing of this kind would have occurred had not the 
Republican party been in power on this occasion, as quite a con- 
siderable portion of the Republican leaders do not hesitate to 
give expression to the belief that God never does anything for 
this „ or its people while the Democratic party is in 
control. 

It is written. whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth,“ and 
there is one thing which has always impressed me with this 
destiny“ argument. If it is true that it is the appointed will 
of God that the gang who now control the 5 party are 
to continue to rule and govern the Filipino people, then, in view of 
all that has happened and is still happening there, Iam profoundly 
impressed with the great love which the Lord must have for the 
Filipino people. [Laughter and applause.] They will certainly 
need some Moses to lead them out of their bon , and when 
that time shall come there will not be enough wealth remaining 
among all their tribes to erect a golden calf. 

Mr. Chairman, I am neither a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, 
but I undertake to say that whenever the Lord has any message 
to give to that crowd he will send for them, and the performance 
of the task which he assigns them will call for their immediate 
presence in a place hotter than the Philippine Islands, where the 

ractice of the water cure is own, and where, to say the 
east, no rainy season will interfere with the campaign. [Great 
laughter and applause. ] 

Having used the destiny“ argument to quiet the scruples of 
some, they then presented the business side of the proposition 
and told of the money there was init, and they sent some of their 
orators to these islands in transports at National Government ex- 
pense; there to bask in the shade of the Tropics to study the ques- 
tion, and when they returned to our shores we were told tales 


is at last forced to 
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that were marvelous and wonderful about the wealth and re- 
sources of our new possessions, and some of them showed nuggets 
of gold. finer than the gold of Ophir, which they said had been 
found there, and declared that the precious metal could there be 
obtained in great abundance. They poke in a grand and lofty 
way of our trade with the Orient, and drew glowing pictures of 
how the ocean tr orts in the future would plow their way 
across the mighty waters of the Pacific in an almost endless 
stream, freighted down with the products of the American mine, 
the American factory, and the American farm, there to find a 
ready market, and that these vessels would return loaded with the 
wealth of the Orient, to be scattered broadcast among our people. 
And this appeal to avarice and greed deceived many. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the men who are moved by this argument 
of trade are practical men, and now at the end of four years they 
demand a summing up of the books, a balancing up of accounts, 
in order to ascertain how much of profit or of loss there is in this 
venture. It was stated that trade followed the flag. The flag 
has been held there by force for more than four years, and now 
the American people desire to know how much it cost tokeep 
the flag there and how much of a trade has followed it. If we 
have a market there for American , how much of a market 
is it, and, in God’s name, how much in blood and treasure has it 
cont . Gelee 10 ing the tw i diatel l 

r. Chairman, during the two years immediately pr 
the war with Spain this nation was at peace with all the world. 
Let us look back and see how much it cost during those years to 
maintain our military establishment. 

I have here the report of the Secretary of War for the year 1897. 
It contains the expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1897, and the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1898. These figures simply include, Mr. Chairman, the salaries 
in the War Department, the pay of the Army, the cost of cloth- 
ing and transportation, sustenance of the Army, and those other 
items which go to make up the cost of our military establish- 
ment, leaving out the moneys expended on our rivers and harbors 
and coast defenses, and all other items which do not properly be- 
long to the actual expense of the Army itself. 

This report shows that the entire sum of money expended dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, amounted to $23,906,645.73. 
The amount 1 for the support and maintenance of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, was 824,842,600. 30. 

It will be remembered that this appropriation was made during 
the first session of the Fifty-fifth Congress, prior to our war with 
Spain. The cost, therefore, of maintaining our Army during two 

ears immediately preceding our war with Spain amounted to 

„749,246.03, 5 an average expenditure per annum, Mr. 
Chairman, of $24,374,623. 

Now, let us pass over the year of our war with Spain and turn 
to the Secretary’s annual report for the years 1900 and 1901. 
During these two years, Mr. Chairman, the amounts nded 
for maintaining an supplying the Army, including cost of trans- 
portation, leaving out all moneys expended on rivers and harbors 
and coast defenses, amounted to $226,006,939.15, making an aver- 
age yearly expenditure of $113,003,469.57. 

Subtract from this the average yearly expenditure of the two 
years prior to the war, and the remainder shows an annual in- 
crease of $88,628.846.56. This vast sum, Mr. Chairman, shows 
the amount which this nation is expending annually on its mili- 
tary establishment alone on account of our occupation of the 
Philippine Islands. ` 

And this is not all. The Secretary of the Navy in a report 
made to the Senate May 23, 1902, being Senate Document 372, 
shows that the Navy Department expended during the years 1900 
and 1901, for naval operations in the Philippines, made necessary 
by our occupation of those islands, the sum of $11,847,000, mak- 
ing an average annual expenditure of the Navy Department of 
$5,923,000 by reason of our being there. 

This makes a total annual expenditure by this Government of 
$94,551,846.56. and is the annual cost of our holding the Philip- 
pine Islands. 3 à 

Nor is this all, Mr. Chairman; there yet remain the pensions 
arising from the service of our soldiers in these tropical islands, 
which will continue to be a charge of millions per annum for 
generations to come. A 

There, Mr. Chairman, you have the cost, the annual outlay in 
money only, of the building up of our trade with the Philippines. 
Mr. Chairman, this is only the cost in dollars and cents. It does 
not include the suffering and loss of life. There are some things 
which can not be estimated in money. In the quiet cemetery in 
my home town in Nebraska there are several mounds which were 
decked with flowers last decoration day, mounds which were not 
there before our war with 


now be there had that war not been fought. They mark the last 
resting place of some of the noble youth who went forth in the 


Spain, and mounds which would not į 


ys and pride of manhood's prime to battle for the liberty 
0 3 


The fortunes of war called them to the Philippine Islands and 
they became part of the Nebraska regiment which did such gal- 
lant service during that unfortunate war. The record they made 
as soldiers contains nothing of stain or reproach. They made 
war on no women or children; they slaughtered no unarmed pris- 
oners. They cared kindly for all the wounded which fell into 
their hands; but when the balance of that company returned and 
were welcomed by our citizens with marching bands and flying 
banners, they were no longer with them, and on that occasion 
Mr. Chairman, there were mothers in our town who felt the full 
extent of the price which had been paid, and there were fathers 
who realized the full measure of the sacrifice which is required 
when a nation calls its youth to arms. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we will return to the business proposition. 
We are expending annually $94,551,846.56 in carrying out the Re- 
publican policy in the Philippine Islands. This immense burden 
has been upon the American people since the ist day of May, 1898, 
a little more than four years. It is no doubt true thatin the year 
1898 our expenditures there were very much greater, that being the 
yer of our war with Spain, but, to make an estimate of the entire 

our years and seven weeks during which time we have occupied 
these islands upon the same basis which it is now costing us, it 
may be fairly stated that the Republican poner the Philippines 
has cost our people, in treasure alone, up to this time $391,714,- 
792.89, and to this must be added the $20,000,000 which were paid 
to Spain for the privilege of assuming this immense burden, mak- 


ing $ 11,714,792.89. , 
ese figures prove, Mr. Chairman, that, whether from a 
political or commercial 1 the policy of the Republican 
Party in the . Islands has proven to be the most stupen- 
dous blunder of the age. 

This is the cost of keeping our flag in the Philippines, and for 
all this loss of blood and treasure how much trade do we enjoy? 

The report of the Secretary of War for the year 1901 shows 
that our entire trade with the Philippine Islands during that year 
amounted to only $2,855,685. As a business proposition, then, 
Mr, Chairman, it may be safely stated that our occupation of the 
Philippines is not a paying investment. There may be some 
truth in the argument that trade follows the flag,“ but whether 
it pays or not depends upon how much it costs to place the flag, 
how much to maintain it where it is placed, and how much of 
trade will follow it. è 

And so this argument too has failed. I for one, Mr. Chairman, 
rejoice thatitisso. If ay considerable number of our ple 
have cherished the hope of building up commerce at the cost of 
liberty and human life, I am glad that hope has been shattered. 
If any of the citizens of this Republic, while they themselves 
were enjoying the blessings of liberty and free institutions, were 
willing to malay a people in order that tioy migni accumulate 
wealth by exploiting them, then I rejoice that they have been 
disappointed in that cruel, unholy, and unjust ambition. What- 
ever may be the final outcome of the present unfortunate condi- 
tion in the Philippine Islands, one thing at least is sure, that 
long years will come and go before avarice and greed will ever 
again be used as an argument to move this Republic to send its 
copqueriag armies to rob a people of their liberties and place our 
fiag by force over an unwilling race. 

And what are the reasons now given, Mr. Chairman, by the 
majority on this floor why we should still continue in the Phil- 
ippine Islands? Theargument of trade has been proven falseand 
is abandoned. But only one argument worthy of notice has been 
advanced by the ik eer pee upon this floor in support of their 
policy. It is ur that we have friends in these islands who 
welcomed us, who have recognized our authority, and who 
assisted us in overcoming resistance to that authority, and it is 
stated that there is also capital in those islands, the property of 
our own and foreign people, and that all these interests we are in 
honor bound to protect from injury, from vengeance, and from 
wrong, and for this reason it is stated we can not leave these 
islands to be governed by the inhabitants. 

Mr. Chairman, if there be sufficient force and reason in this 
argument to require us to continue in these islands now, if it be 
true that we can not now in honor withdraw, then I ask at what 
time in the future can we hope to leave the Philippine Islands? 
When will we have fewer friends there to protect than now? 
When will we have less of property of our own and foreign pore 
to guard? Will not these obligations rather increase than dimin- 
ish in the future? 

The bill which is now before the House provides for the organ- 
ization of corporations to carry on all branches of business. It 
provides for the issuance of bonds by the Philippine government 


| and certain of the cities of those islands. It invites the invest- 
| ment of capital, and in the future capital so invested in the 
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to him,and left to his protection 3,000 or 4,000 whom the Fili- 


ino army had captured. Dewey ee his ally’s patience, 
3 and humanity. Aguinaldo told him: I can capture 
Manila at once.“ Dewey and Anderson demurred and politely 
asked Aguinaldo to wait until the American troops could share 
the honor. Aguinaldo was acquiescent and obliging. Yes, he 
said, he would wait; he believed in the good faith of the Ameri- 
cans, and all he wanted was the independence of his country. 

American transports arrived with troops—5,000, then 10,000, 
then 15,000, and more. Aguinaldo was requested to give them 

lace in his line of circumyallation. He smiled and consented. 
Then another important thing happened; the American admiral 
and general on one side and the Spanish general on the other 
made an infamous bargain, agreeing to fight a sham battle as an 
excuse for the Spanish surrender of Manila. They agreed not to 
fire u each other. But the Filipinos, who for more than three 
months had been our cordial and faithful allies, were not informed 
of thisarrangement. They had honestly cooperated with us, had 
won battle after battle from the Spaniards in their front, and 
captured thousands of prisoners; but now, with a perfidy unex- 
ampled in history, they were left to suffer from the fire of the 
common enemy. 

A Manila newspaper, the Diario, printed daily, comments on 
2 as seen from the Spanish point of view. On July 28 it 
said: 

The Tagalos have been nothing but tools for the Yankees. When the end 
for which these tools were bought is accomplished they will be thrown aside 
and got rid of altogether. That is what the Yankee will do with the rebels 


when his interest no longer requires their aid. A kick and “I don't remem- 
ber that I ever saw you.” 


Even Admiral Dewey, in his mistaken idea of his duty as an 
officer, acknowledged that he had made use of Aguinaldo; but 
he said he would rather up anchor and steam out of the har- 
bor” than to enter upon a crusade of conquest; and when he saw 
that that was the purpose of this Government he had the manli- 
ness to abandon the business and come home. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Can any American who believes in justice and fair play con- 
sider the treatment which we extended to our allies without deep 
detestation and disgust? If this conduct was not despicable and 
odious, what conduct could be? If it was honorable, what con- 
duct would be disgraceful? If, as the Republican party in its 

latforms and speeches has so often assured us, we are in the 
Philippines under the direction of Divine Providence, how much 
different would our conduct have been if we had been directed by 
the Prince of Darkness? 


WHY DID WE FIRE UPON OUR ALLIES? 


Having fooled and defrauded the Filipinos, to quarrel with them 
Was easy. Having broken faith with them, to fire upon them was 
not difficult. We hate those whom we have abused. Our officers, 
with a supercilious assertion of Anglo-Saxon superiority, com- 
manded the Filipinos to get out of Manila—for hundreds of years 
their capital. American officers occupied their palaces. Follow- 
ing the brutal example, the soldiers called the natives niggers,” 
„monkeys, etc., kicked them off the sidewalks as they would 
truant dogs, and disarmed them wherever found while permit- 
ting the defeated Spanish officers still to strut in their side arms. 

ecm insult to outrage is buta step. A people who were de- 
spised because they were of another race from their allies could 
not expect to be treated as equals. Moreover, the policy of the 
American Government assumed more definite shape. Manila fell 
in the first half of August. In the last half of the following De- 
cember the President issued a proclamation commanding his Army 
to seize the entire Philippine Archipelago and subjugate it to 
American arms. This was a declaration of war. It would have 

roduced war in a single, day if uttered against Great Britain. 
2 Germany, or even Italy or Turkey. Dewey had cabled 
to this country, The people expect independence.“ The treaty 
of Paris, technically conveying the islands to the United States, 
was not yet ratified, so that it could not be even pretended that 
we had any claim whatever to the archipelago. 

Our army at Manila now assumed the aggressive, pronor for- 
ward and pushing the Filipinos beyond the suburbs in spite of 
the repeated and pitiful appeals of Aguinaldo that peace might be 

reserved. These appeals were accompanied by a warning that 

is people would fight for their independence and would be sub- 
jugated by no nation whatever. Then came the clash—on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1899. It took place in the Santa Mesa district, outside 
of the boundaries of Manila, where, under the terms of the pro- 
tocol, we had no right to be. 

How did it happen? Republicans declare that the Filipinos be- 

an it by assaulting the American troops—that the Filipinos fired 

t. It has been affirmed by the brazen throat of Republican 
conventions. Ithas been repeatedly declared by President Roose- 
velt, by Senators LODGE, SPOONER, HAWLEY, PLATT, DEPEW, 
FORAKER, and by almost every Republican orator in the last cam- 


paign. It has been reiterated by them from every stump that the 
Filipinos opened the war by firing first upon our troops. What 
are the facts? I submit the following official proofs, cable dis- 
patches from Manila to President McKinley: 

February h, 1399.—Firing upon the Filipinos and the killing of one of them 
2 ne — leading to return fire. (Maj. Gen. E. S. Otis. Report up to 

5 1899. — The chief insurgent leaders did not wish to open hostili- 
ties at this time. (Maj. Gen. E. S. Otis. Report up to April 6, 1899.) 

The engagement was one strictly defensive on pea of the geek 
and of vigorous attack by our forces. (Major-General Otis's report, p. 96.) 

FIRST SHOT IN THE WAR. 

The following is an interview with W. W. Grayson, private, 
Nebraska Volunteers, in San Francisco, August 5, 1899: - 

That night about 8 o'clock Miller and I were cautiously pacing our dis- 
trict. We came toa fence and were trying to see what the Filipinos were 
up to. Suddenly, near at hand on our left, there was a low but unmistakable 

lipino outpost signal whistle 
whistle about 25 yards to the right. Then a red lantern flashed its 
from blockhouse No.7. We never seen such a sign used before. In a 

not 20 feet in front of us. It was a Fili- 
e it pretty loud, for I was accustomed to 
ng she officer of the d in approved military style. The man 
moved. Then he 8 outed “Halto!” at me. 

Well, I thought the best g to do was to shoot him. He dropped. If I 
did not kill him I guess he died of fright. Then two Filipinos sprang out of 
the gateway, about 15 feet from us. I called, * t” and Miller d, an 
dropped one. Isaw that another was left. Well, I think I ee my second 
Filipmo that time. We retreated to where our six other fellows were, and 

d: “Line up, fellows; the niggers are in here all through these yards.” 
We then retreated to the pipe and stayed behind the water main all 
ht. It was some minutes after our second shots before the Filipinos began 

g. 

Brig. Gen. C. McC. Reeve, on duty in Manila at the time, said 
in an interview in Minneapolis on April 24, 1899: 

I can tell you one piece of news that is not generally known in the United 
States. On Sunday, February 5, the day after the fighting 
Torres, of the insurgents, came — — 


had a sonal interview with General Otis, in which, — g for Agui- 
naldo, he declared that the fighting had been begun accidentally and was 
not authorized by Aguinaldo; that Aguinaldo wished to have it sto’ and 
that to bring about a conclusion of hostilities he pr: the establishment 


of a neutral zone between the two armies of any width that would be agree- 
able to General Otis, so that during the negotiations there might be 
no further danger of conflicts between the two armies. To these represen- 
tations of General Torres General Otis sternly replied that the fighting hay- 
ing once begun must go on to the grim end. 

This is sabstantiated by the telegram of General Otis, sent dur- 
ing the next week, as follows: 

FEBRUARY J, 18909. 

Aguinaldo now applies for a cessation of hostilities and conference; have 
declined to answer. 

The following is Aguinaldo’s view of the situation, as stated in 
his order to the Filipino army: 

The American forces, without prior notification or any just motive, at- 
tacked our camp at San Juan del Monte and our forces garriso: the 
blockhouses round the outskirtsof Manila. * * * Noonecandeplore more 
than I this outbreak of hostilities. I have a clear conscience that I have en- 
deavored to avoid it at all cost, using all my efforts to preserve friendshi 
with the army of occupation, even at the cost of not a few humiliations an 
many sacrificed rights. * I call on God as a witness of my good faith 
and the uprightness of my intentions. 

EMILIO AGUINALDO, 


General-in-Chief. 
This order of Aguinaldo is contained in General Otis’s report, 


page 95. 

Of this battle of February 4-5, General Otis reports (p. 99): 

Our casualties for the day in killed and wounded numbered about 250. 
Those of the insurgents will never be known. Our hospitals were filled with 
their wounded, our prisons with their captured, and we buried 700 of them. 
Their loss was estimated at 3.000, and, considering the number who died on 
the field of battle, might be deemed conservative. 

Is there a man in the Congress of the United States who is 
proud of that s ? Is there amanin America whose senses 
have not been stupefied by blood who will declare that battle an 
honor to the American flag? General Hughes in his testimony 
before the Philippine Committee affirmed that he felt asif he 
were fighting children. 

I repeat the question, What respectful language can we use to- 
ward those Republicans who reiterate in face of these official re- 
ports that the Filipinos fired the first shot and began the fighting? 

The Filipinos were on the defensive, as General Otis had re- 
ported to Washington, bnt after they were thus treacherously 
and brutally attacked they fought as well as they could, The 
were fighting for independence; this they repeatedly declar 
through Aguinaldo and other leaders at every opportunity. They 
made it so clear that it was independence they were fighting 
for that they left no excuse for anybody to deny it or misunder- 
stand it. Of course they fought at every disadvantage. In fight- 


ing ability they were far inferior to the Americans, and the 

no machine guns or other of the most modern implements of war- 

fare. Therefore it was that in the first battle they lost something 

like 15 men for every 1 of the Americans killed or wounded. 
This inferiority in battle may cause the thoughtless and heart- 

= in fighting for the right to gov- 
e other feelings than scorn in the 


less to jeer, but their 


ern themselyes should evoke 


It was immediately answered by a similar. 


— 


— 


— 


— Jo ha 


1902. 


Philippines, held by our own and citizens of other countries, will 
urge their claims to our protection with a stronger voice, and 
clamor more loudly than ever, that in honor we must not leave 
their interests unprotected in these islands; but that we must con- 
tinne to hold down these F by force of arms. We must con- 
tinue to spend millions of dollars annually to maintain an army 
there. e must continue to send the flower of our youth to these 
tropical islands, in order that foreign investors, seeking only 
worldly gain, may continue to exploit this unfortunate people. 

An argument such as this, Mr. Chairman, would mean tha 
the time will never come when we can withdraw our forces from 
these islands. It would mean that the reasons which prevent us 
now from granting these people their ind dence would be- 
come stronger with each passing year, and that at no time could 
we hope to withdraw our jurisdiction and leave these moet in 
liberty and peace. I deny that any such condition exists. this 
nation is strong enough to hold down an entire people, it is strong 
enough to enforce an 8 eS providing for the protection of 
all who are entitled in honor to look to us for protection in the 
Philippine Islands. 

The policy of the Republican party as disclosed in the bill no w 
offered us requires our continued stay in the Philippine Islands. 
The substitute offered by the minority provides for the establish- 
ment of a government in the Philippines and the granting to them 
of independence, and so with these two measures presented the 
issue is joined. You, being in the majority, will pass this bill, and 
it will me a law, and with the passage of this measure the 
record is made. 

The Republican policy of imperialism is declared, and in a few 
days we will go before the country to learn whether the record 
which you have made, whether the policy which you here advo- 
cate, is approved by the American people. 

The question of the liberty and independence of the Filipinos 
is not alone for the courts and Congress to determine. That 
trig must be settled by the great voice of the American 
people. 

To your policy we are 5 On this issue yon 
meet a united Democracy. We hold you msible for the mil- 
lions of treasure you haye wasted; for all the millions you are 
still to waste; for all the lives you have sacrificed; for all the 
youth that has been shattered; for all the gibbering insane which 
ve brought from the Orient; for all the cruelty, shame, 
misery, and suffering resulting from your Philippine policy. 
You are zepa be for it all. ; f 

You stand for imperialism, with all it implies. We stand for 
the eternal principles of liberty and justice; for the principles 
upon which this nation was founded; for the right of a people to 
govern themselves; for the Declaration of Independence as it is 
written, and for political freedom and liberty everywhere under 
the flag of this great Republic. pone applause. } 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. ere are no other speakers pre- 

to speak on this side to-night. I desire to give notice to 
those who are on the list that they must be here to-morrow in 
the daytime and then come here in the evening session or some 
of them will not have an opportunity to address the committee 
at all. A good many have gone away and will not return until 
Monday or Tuesday, and some of them it will be im ible to 
hear. I want this understood, that gentlemen must be here to- 
morrow in order that they may have an opportunity to speak. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I yield twenty minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL}. | : j 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the Philippine Archipelago is 
ours. This fact may as well be admitted and, indeed, asserted. 
It is ours by force, and this establishes the proprietary relation, 
whether it is ours by right or not. } 

The principal question before this Congress is, ‘‘ What shall we 
do with this piece of property?’’ The answer to this question de- 
pends upon several important considerations. First, How did we 
come by it? Second, Is it worth keeping? 

In trying to arrive at an answer to the problem before us, I 
shall discuss the preliminary questions: How came we at war 
with Spain? When did fighting between us and the Filipinos 
begin? Was it their fault or ours? Whose fault was it that it 
continued? Is it probable that the Filipinos desire to be our 
subjects? 

HOW DID THE WAR WITH SPAIN BEGIN? 

For three years the opinion prevailed throughout the United 
States, without distinction of , that the last Republican Ad- 
ministration had done all in its power to prevent our war with 
Spain. Its head was looked upon as the great champion of penco, 
and his friends insisted that he was driven into the war by the 
obstinacy and hostle attitude of the Spanish d _ The time 
has come to reveal the actual facts in the case. This is now pos- 


sible, for the letters and dispatches of Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, 
our minister to Madrid, after having been suppressed for three 
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years, in violation of comity and decency, if not of law, have 
at last been extorted from the American Secretary of State. These 
dispatches show beyond any doubt that John Sherman, then Sec- 
retary of State, and General Woodford made a most earnest and 
patriotic effort to prevent the war, and that their efforts were 
brought to naught by their being arbitrarily overruled. General 
Woodford was superseded in recognition of his efforts to preserve 
the peace, and John Sherman, superseded by Day, went down to his 
grave, embittered by his treatment and bemoaning the war which 


In proof of this tgok briefly from these long-suppressed dis- 
patches. General Woodford communicated daily with Wash- 
ington. For weeks he insisted every day that Spain did not want 
pa; 2 suo koei she ron De, oen N e aT and 

e WO o everything -respect would permit to avert 
war. On March 19, 1898, he telegraphed to the President: 

If 
fiounlan GUNTER wil often withowt COADA wach teeta ee cay be 
satisfactory to nations. 

Seven days later Secretary Day telegraphed to Woodford: 

1 See if — ore be Paget fe eee pat potonar eee 
ons eanth x insurge throug’ 
friendly offices President United States, „ r of 

reconcentrado order. 

Within three days the reconcentrado order was revoked by 
Spain. On April 5 the Queen of Spain offered in return for peace 
to issue the following humiliating proclamation: 

Et the request of the Holy Father in this passion week and in the name of 


Iproclaim immediate and unconditional s nsion of hostilities in 


the island of Cuba * + + for the spaceof six months. Les Se eens 
of heavyen upon this truce of God, which I now declare in name and wi 
the sanction of the Holy Father of all Christendom. 
Could the Queen have gone further withont sacrificing all self- 
2 What did Secretary Day do with this magnanimous 
offer? He made no answer to it. He pigeonholed it for six days, 
Woodford telegraphed to him: 


If this be secured, I believe you will get final settlement before August 1 
on one of the following bases: Either such autonomy as the nts ma 


r rec tion by Spain of the indepen 
een of the island t the United States. 1 none Ont noting A 
be done to humiliate Spain. 

In the face of all this the President launched his war message 
at Congress the very next day. Everything indicates that he had 
resolved to have war and not to accept any concessions whatever 
from Spain at least six weeks before this time. Al these dis- 
patches were pitched into the pigeonhole, and the American 
people were deceived bysomeone. The afrit of war was released 
and pandemonium has since prevailed. The necessity for the 


Spanish war will still be but it will no longer be truth- 
fully denied that it was begun under false pretenses, 
With all this diplomatic corr dence in hand, and knowing 


exactly what the truth was, the Republican convention of Ohio, 
on May 28 last, declared in its platform that the war with 
Spain was forced on us against our will.” What can be said of 
such an assertion? How can it be characterized in language 
which would be considered parliamentary? 

WERE THE FILIPINOS OUR ALLIES? 

The war with Spain was immediately 1 by two great 
events—the destruction of the Spanish fleet in the bay of Manila 
by Admiral George Dewey and the destruction of the sister fleet 
off Santiago by Admiral Winfield Scott Schley. From a military 
point of view these were magnificent performances, and they 
were followed by tremendous consequences. 

Dewey, before leaving Hongkong for Manila, had sent an ap- 
peal to Aguinaldo, eral in chief of the Filipino forces, to come 
from Singapore and help him, in accordance with the generous 
promise of the Philippine republic a year before. Aguinaldo 
responded at once, and carried with him a proclamation to the 
Filipino people containing the following declaration and injunc- 
tions: 


dence within 


humanity and the lamentations of so many persecu peop ve consid- 
ered it rtune to extend their protecting mantle to our beloved country. 
fs AS ther die than be teful to our American liberators. * * + 


Where you see the American 
our redeemers. 

Dewey received Aguinaldo as an ally in accordance with this 
pathetic manifesto. Aguinaldo cordially nded. He went 
ashore to organize his people and recall his soldiers to arms, for 
there were no American soldiers within 7,000 miles. He suc- 
ceeded in his mission. He organized an army of 35,000 men, pus 
for arming them with the very money he has been accused of ap- 
propriating to his own use, and built a line of breastworks 8 
miles long, entirely encompassing the city of Manila. Dewey en- 
co him; praised him; telegraphed to Washington, ‘‘Agui- 
naldo has done wonders;“ delivered hundreds of Spanish prisoners 


fiying, assemble in numbers, They are 
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eee of all men who love liberty and remember American 
tory. á i 

Our present relation to the Filipinos is undoubtedly warlike; 
yet in a technical and legal sense war does not exist. The Con- 
stitution of the United States denies to the President the right to 
make war by limiting that function wholly to the action of Con- 
gress. Congress declared war against Spain, but that war came 
to an official end on February 14, 1899. For more than two years 
now we have been fighting in the Philippine Islands for the pur- 
pose of subjugating to our rule 10,000,000 people who never owed 
or pretended to owe us allegiance, but this the President calls an 
insurrection, and the men who are fighting for their liberty he 
calls insurgents.““ 

THE TORTURES WERE FORESEEN. 

The result might have been foretold. Wherever on the earth 
a superior nation comes in hostile contact with an inferior there 
is always something more than battles resulting. The conceit, 
superciliousness, atk insolence of the superior race beget conduct 
on both sides forbidden by the rules of civilized warfare. - The 
representatives of France, Germany, England, Japan, and the 
United States were in China only a few months, but wholesale 
looting, arson, murder, and torture had already begun when the 
armies were called home none too soon. Hostility between the 
white races of the north and the brown races of the Tropics and 
the Orient always result in the barbarization of the whites. 

The numerous cases and ingenious methods of torture of which 
our soldiers in the Philippines have been guilty might well stagger 
the credulity of the country, if such abundant corroboration were 
not at hand. Hardly any atrocity that has ever been perpetrated 
by the American Indians in their must ferocious mood is lack- 
ing in the official reports from Manila. The most horrible tortures 
have been resorted to, not in retaliation after the manner of the 
American Indian, but without that excuse, merely for the pur- 
pose of compelling the victim to divulge secrets of which he is 
suspected of being possessed. 

Some of these eases are disgusting and sickening in their de- 
tails. One of the commonest is the so-called water-cure torture, 
which seems to have been resorted to by every regiment at a dis- 
tance from Manila. In this the victim is thrown upon his back, 
held down, his mouth pried open with a bayonet, and water 
poured into him by the gallon until the suffering is too great to 

. If he does not yield a soldier is detailed to jump on his 
body and force the water out when the process is repeated. When 
these debasing and terrifying atrocities are denounced the Repub- 
lican party interposes with its protest and charges us with abus- 
ing the Army! 

We are not abusing the Army. The exact contrary is true. 
We are defending the Army. A good many officers and soldiers 
in the Army are not guilty. It is in their behalf that we call 
attention to the terrible crimes committed by their unworthy 
comrades. When burglars are arrested, is it an assault upon the 
community? When a murderer is tracked and captured, are the 
police who capture him to be charged with abusing the law- 
abiding among whom he lived? Of course not. They are defend- 
ing that community. Why, then, are we charged with slander- 
ing the Army because we call attention to the crimes which some 
officers and some soldiers by their order commit in the Philip- 
poer We do not claim that the whole Army is guilty of these 

ideous excesses. We denounce only the men who are guilty, 
and we declare the rest to be innocent. 

Who is slandering the Army? They who defend torture and 
merciless inhumanity as the work of the entire Army, confound- 
ing the innocent with the guilty, or we who discriminate between 
the decent soldier and the vile wretches who perpetrate anew the 
enormities of Spain in the sixteenth century? 

These grewsome practices are admitted. There is proof of 
thousands of cases of the water-cure torture administered to ex- 
tort confession. General Funston shamelessly declared in his 
Chicago speech: Sometimes we have extorted information by 
force, and on receiving the proofs that Major Waller had shot 
eleven unarmed prisoners and burnt all the villages and houses 
in his line of march,” he exclaimed, “ Bully for Waller!” And 
Gen. Jacob H. Smith declares “ Major Waller carried out my 
wishes and instructions loyally and 5 

Through his counsel a colonel in the Army, General Smith, has 
admitted to the court which tried him in Manila: 

That he issued orders to Major Waller to kill the natives and burn their 


omes. 

That he issued orders to make Samar (an island of 300,000 people) a howl- 

hat Ne ordaced all persons capable of bearing arms to be killed. 

That he ordered this ruthless killing specifically to include all above 10 
years of age. 

In harmony with this infamy General Bell established recon- 
centrado camps. ordered everybody to come within “the life 
line,” and threatened all others with death. He issued an order 
to his soldiers to so prosecute the war ‘‘as to make the people 


want peace and want it badly,“ and he authorized them to do 
anything and take any action which will contribute to the end 
in view. Any action! And this same General Bell is a mem- 
ber of the court that is trying Smith. ` 

General Hughes has testified before the Senate Philippines 
Committee that he issued orders that if his troops were fired on 
in any town or village it would be burned; and when asked if 
such punishment would not fall mainly on women and children, 
he replied: “ They are a part of the family; you can punish the 
man probably worse in that way than any other.’’ The testi- 
mony of a soldier that a treacherous native guide was buried by 
his regiment up to the neck and that his face was then smeared 
with molasses and he was left for the great white ants to eat, 
should be either denounced or applauded by the defenders of our 
present Philippine policy. 

In the face of hundreds of pages of proof that these atrocities 
have been and are being committed by American soldiers, the 
President of the United States, selecting Memorial Day for his 
speech, with shocking 5 affirmed that the fact 
really is that our warfare in the Philippines has been carried on 
withsingular humanity!” He said, further, there have been some 
cruelties, *‘ but;” they must be e „ “but;” inhumanities 
should not be indulged in by American troops, but; tortures 
are not justifiable, ‘‘but.’’ Yes, the President of the United 
States summoned to his aid fourteen “ buts’ [laughter] in these 
paragraphs of his s h, and he employed them solely for the 
purpose of extenuating and excusing the crimes he condemned. 

In this remarkable Memorial Day address the President finds the 
occasion a proper one for stirring up anew sectional animosities, 
recalling that Grant was sometimes called a butcher ” and the 
Union Army designated as ‘* Lincoln’s aoa e If he had 
added all the opprobrious epithets which some of the Union men 
bestowed upon the Confederate President and army, he would 
have succeeded in doing all that could be done on an occasion of 
amity and good feeling to kindle anew sectional 8 and 
hate. If the party that elected him Vice-President thi his 
utterance on Memorial Day well timed and discreet, the objects of 
his spleen will probably be able to survive it. 


THE PARTY IS TO BLAME, NOT THE SOLDIERS. 


The fact is that the chief blame for the atrocities in the Phil- 
ippines does not property fall upon the soldiers whose hands per- 
petrated them, e chief msibility for all the outrages 
perpetrated by Americans upon the Filipinos or by the Filipinos 
oon Americans will forever rest upon the Administration which 
adopted the wretched policy of subjugation and sent an army 
to deprive a free people of their liberties. 

Here rests the censure and the condemnation. It can not be 
shirked. They knew that such a scheme of rapacity made neces- 
sary all the excesses of barbarian warfare. The ew that the 
English army in India, the German army in West Africa, the 
French army in Madagascar, the Italian army in Abyssinia, and 
even the army sent to maintain the mild authority of Holland in 
Java, in aggressive warfare to deprive people of their rights and 
reconstruct their morals, religion, and social policy, had encoun- 
tered these same insurmountable difficulties and had resorted to 
these same hideous practices. They knew it; for, as the great 
Senator from Massachusetts has just said in the Senate, ‘‘Men 
are held to know what they ought to know in morals and in the 
conduct of states. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

They knew, therefore, that the Malays are not expected to fight 
according to civilized methods, and that their enemies are sure to 
make the Malayan method more bloody and more revolting. 
This has always been the case. 

Gen. Jacob Smith finds a fitting prototype in Rajah James 
Brooke, of Sarawak, who received from England $100,000 for 
killing a large number of the natives, or, as Smith puts it, pacify- 
ing ” them, and who reduced. to abject slavery all who submitted 
to him. Conditions in Sumatra, where the Dutch have been 
endeavoring to subjugate the natives for hundreds of years, are 
thus described by an officer of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey who recently traveled there: 

In 1873 the Dutch Government declared war with the Achineso inhabitin 
the northern part of the island of Sumatra. The Achinese are very muc. 
like the Tagalos of Luzon in being of pure Malay stock and the most civi- 
lized of all the Sumatran tribes. * The reason why this war has been 
so long drawn out is that, as in the Philippines, the Dutch have been unable 
to draw the Achinese out into the open for a decisive engagement. The 
fighting is carried on in the jungles and consists of rises, ambuscades, 
etc. * * * The Dutch fight the natives in squads and the war is one of ex- 
5 no quarter being given to those who fall into the hands of the 


One thing that the Dutch have discovered in their two centuries of rule in 
Sumatra is that th 


an seat Agi Ae ac to attempt regaining their independence. 
re 


Thus it is everywhere in efforts to subjugate. England's rule 


in India has been established and maintained by treachery, per- 
jury, forgery, wholesale lying, and torture of every kind known 
to barbarians, and the ryots of India have to pay for this rule of 
aliens not only in money won by the hardest of labor, but they 
have to pay for it in lives laid down—sometimes a million of the 

orest people perishing of famine in a single year. I say the 
Repablik knew all these things when they deliberately re- 
solved to subjugate the Philippine Islands and destroy the liber- 
ties of their people. 

I say that the Republicans knew also that the great nations 
which have Fabingared tropical peoples have been obliged to re- 
sort to ‘‘enforced labor,” another name for slavery, in order to 
get labor performed. Imperialistsall over the world are in favor 
of this slavery, and if we succeed in subjugating and holding the 
Philippine Islands the people that are left after our machine guns 
have got through with them will be reduced to slavery. 


WILL IT PAY TO GO ON? 


How are we going to make this oriental enterprise pay if we 
persist in it? 

It has cost the lives of 10,000 Americans and at least 150,000 
Filipinos. How much has it cost in money? In respone to a res- 
olution of the Senate, the Secretary of War reported to-day that 
the entire cost had been $170,000,000. The curious bookkeeping 
by which this result was reached can not be justified, but even 
this sum is stupendous in comparison to results accomplished. 

What would this vast sum, disbursed only for evil, have done 
for Americans if it had been expended upon our own soil? 

What would it have done for religion? 

It would have erected a new church in every town of America. 

What would it have done for education? 

It would have built a schoolhouse in every town. 

What would it have done for the comfort of farmers? 

It would have bought a new mowing machine for every hay- 
grower and a new sewing machine for every farmer’s wife in 
America. 

What would it have done for agricultural progress: 

It would have irrigated the great central West, constructing 
retaining reservoirs at the head of every river, sending water in 
spacious aqueducts through the thirsty valleys, and carrying 
luxuriance to half a million new-made farms. 

What would it have done for commerce? 

It would have constructed the isthmian canal for vessels of the 
largest size, or would have enlarged the Erie Canal to carry ocean 
greyhounds to Chicago, and would have begun and finished a 
ship canal connecting Lake Michigan with the Mississippi River, 
and constructed an inland waterway from Boston to ufort 
Inlet, North Carolina. 

What would this vast sum, diverted from the Philippine Is- 
lands, where it has been worse than wasted, have done for travel? 

It would have built a superb 5 ae Way, a hundred feet wide, 
as smooth and hard as crystal, from Boston to San Francisco, 
with lateral branches to Montreal and Florida, to Manitoba and 
Texas. 

What profits are in sight from our Quixotic venture? We are 
beaten to-day by all the other great nations in trade with the 
Philippines. e have sown there the seeds of inextinguishable 

. hatred. How are we going to trade with a country which we 
have depopulated and impoverished? If our trade with the 
Philippine Islands last year had returned to us a profit of 50 per 
cent, it would take a thousand years for us to get back the money 
we have already expended. } 

How shall we get out of the scrape we have gotten into? 

There is butone way: We must acknowledge our error inmanly 
fashion; give up our insane thirst for dominion; promise inde- 
pendence to the Filipinos on honorable terms that self-respecting 
men can accept—such terms as are offered to them in our minor- 


ity bill. 
who favors this policy? All Democrats, with Grover Cleve- 
land and William Jennings Bryan at their head. All Populists 


favor it. All of the most distinguished Republicans of the last 
decade; Benjamin Harrison and John Sherman favored it, and 
died advocating it. Governor Boutwell, Judge Edmunds, Carl 
Schurz—all members of Republican cabinets—Andrew Carnegie, 
Thomas B. Reed, Senator Hoas—ell are aligned as champions of 
this humane and enlightened policy. And the Philippine Com- 
mission appointed by President McKinley—Dewey, Schurman, 
and Denby, three members out of the five, have boldly repudi- 
ated this destructive policy of the Republican party. 

Shall we continue to impoverish ourselves and send our sons to 
death, or to diseases worse than death, mere te the gratifica- 
tion of our vanity? Let us stand by our ideals; let us vindicate 
the Declaration of Independence; let us keep our promise to our 
allies—a promise made, if not in formal i yg at least by our 
principles, by our unambiguous acts, by our of rights, by our 
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entire history. Let us substitute for our flag the flag of self- 
government in the Eastern seas, make friends of those who are 
now our foes, and anchor a young republic off the coast of China. 
Could any deed bring A prea joy or confer greater honor upon 
our Government? Would it not be an achievement to be proud of? 


treachery ‘to the Filipinos after they had fought by our 
side as our allies, and Funston’s perfidious capture of the Filipino 
general are worthy of the base and infamous Themistocles, tons 


conduct all readers of history will recall. After the navies of 
Athens, Sparta, and the other Greek States had been for years 
fighting side by side against Persia, the aggressive enemy of all, 

emistocles proclaimed that he had devised a plan greatly to 
the advantage of Athens, but could not disclose it in a public 
assembly. 

The convocation thereupon appointed the wise and humane 
Aristides as its representative, and agreed to abide by his deci- 
sion as to theadoptionof the scheme. The two leaders consulted. 
Aristides listened, and at once reported to the assembly that noth- 
ing could be more advantageous to Athens than the plan of The- 
mistocles, and nothing could be more wicked and unjust. There- 
upon it was immediately rejected. When ultimately revealed, 
it became known that the ingenious project was to secure the 
naval supremacy of Athens by clandestinely burning the navies 
of all the other Greek States, her faithful allies. The proposal 
was declared to be infamous, and Themistocles was banished for 
life to the realms of Xerxes. 

Aristides was surnamed or nicknamed ‘‘ the Just.” It does not 
seem to have occurred to him that everything is honorable in war. 
He scorned to betray his allies, showing a sensitiveness that would 
have been sneered at if exhibited in the present Congress of the 
United States. He declared that it would be infamous for Athens 
to sink a siogo trireme that had fought in her cause. Aristides 
was crowned with honor by Athenians, and he died enfolded in 
their grateful love. 

History has bestowed upon him herlaurels. We are told that 
there was one man in Athens who was terribly fatiguedandirritated 
whenever the name of the great hero and patriot was mentioned. 
He said he was tired to death hearing Aristides called ‘‘ the Just.” 
It is the same to-day. The cause of liberty is as fatiguing to 
some ears as was the honored name which Athens bestowed on 
Aristides. They are tired of it—tired to death hearing about it. 
It provokes them. It irritates them. It even exasperates them. 
They stop their ears. They beg us not to mention it any more; 
and when somebody on this side of the Chamber extols the name 
and cause of freedom, they wildly wring their hands and tragic- 
ally pull their hair, and cry cut Don’t! Spare us! Don't men- 
tion it again! We have heard it all before! It is the same old 
speech! We are tired of hearing about it! There is one thin 
which gentlemen can do to effectually seal our lips and put an 5 
to the tiresome demand let them enact justice into law and es- 
tablish freedom in the Philippines. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. Accordingly the committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CURRIER, having resumed the 
chair, Mr. KYLE, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill S. 2295, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. Jonss of Virginia (at 9 o'clock and 
54 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow at 
11 o’clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. MARTIN, from the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands, to which was referred the bill of the 
House (H. R. 15068) providing for the resurvey of certain town- 
ships in San Diego County, State of California, reported the 
same without amendment, sons. ee by a report (No. 2605); 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were severally reported from committees, deliv- 
ered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, as follows: 

Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Claims; 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14257) for the 
relief of Paymaster James E. Tolfree, United States Navy, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2607); which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 
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He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 14358) for the relief of Pay Clerk Charles 
Blake, United States Navy, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2608); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

r. GRAFF, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill of the Senate (S. 1672) for the relief of Elisha A. 
Goodwin, executor of the estate of Alexander W. Goodwin, re- 

rted the same without amendment, accompanied by a seg ae 
No. 2609); which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
was dischar from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13608) 
granting an increase of pension to Elvira M, Cooper, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
ot A pess following titles were introduced and seyerally referred, as 

ollows: 

By Mr, MAHON: A bill (H. R, 15200) to provide relief for per- 
sonal Injariog sustained by the destruction of the United States 
battle ship Maine—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr, CURTIS: A bill (H. R, 15201) to allot the lands of the 
Cherokee tribe of Indians in Indian Territory, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH; A bill (H. R. 15202) to amend an act entitled 
“An act temporarily to provide revenues and a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” approved April 12, 1900— 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs, 

By Mr, PUGSLEY (by request): A bill (H, R. 15203) to 
vide for the construction of a canal connecting the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans—to the Committee on Interstate and 
F Commerce. 

By Mr. JENKINS (by request): A bill (H. R. 15204) for the 
extension of Maryland avenue east of Fifteenth street to M street 
northeast—to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
ie = following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
ollows: 
By Mr. GRAFF: A bill (H. R. 15205) granting a pension to 
Henry G. McKinley—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Mr. HENDERSON: A bill (H. R. 15206) granting a pension 
to Mary P. Everton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
By Mr. JOY: A bill (H. R. 15207) to permit W. W. Wheeler 
to prosecute a claim—to the Committee on Claims. 
y Mr. McCULLOCH; A bill (H. R. 15208) for the relief of 
James H. Rodgers—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 
By Mr. MAYNARD: A bill (H, R. 15209) for the relief of 
George W. Wood—to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
By Mr. RANDELL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 15210) for the re- 
lief of Gertrude O’Bannon—to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. SOUTHARD: A bill (H. R. 15211) granting a pension 
to Mary J, Slusser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS: Resolutions of the Trades League of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., favoring a bill to increase the efficiency of the for- 
eign service, etc.—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Mr. BABCOCK: Petition of druggists of Platteville, Wis., 
for the passage of House bill 178, reducing the tax on alcohol—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Resolution of the Trades’ League of 
Philadelphia in favor of bill for the reorganization of the con- 
sular service, etc.—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania (by request): Petition of 7 
druggists of Phoenixville, Pa., for reduction of the tax on alcohol 
tothe Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of Theodore J. Frank and 5 other 
druggists of Allegheny, Pa., in favor of House bill 178, for the 
seg of the tax on alcohol—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

Also, resolutions of the Trades’ League of Philadelphia, Pa. 
favoring a bill to increase the efficiency of the foreign service of 
the United States, and to provide for the reorganization of the 
consular service—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. HANBURY: Papers to accompany House bill 14721, to 
correct the military record of Michael Keegan—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. ; 
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By Mr. HEMENWAY: Petition of W. H. Fogas, of Eyans- 
ville, Ind., urging the reduction of the tax on alcohol—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

ets LOVERING: Resolutions of the selectmen of the towns 
of Middleboro and Plymouth, Mass., for increase of pay of letter 
carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MAYNARD: Papers to 9 House bill for the 


relief of George W. Wood to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Petition of citizens of the Twelfth Con- 
gressional district of New York in favor of House bill No, 12203— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PUGSLEY (by request): Petition and papers to accom- 
pany House bill 15203, relating to an isthmian canal connecting 
the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: Petition of W. A. Hayes and 
other citizens of Rochester, Mich., in behalf of Prof. Theodore 
Munger, who claims to have discovered some new scientific facts 
ee the earth—to the Committee on Patents. 

y Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Petition of William J. Murphy 
and 125 other inmates of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Home at Grand 
Island, Nebr., favoring a pension of $30 per month to all veter- 
ans over 30 years of age—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


SATURDAY, June 21, 1902. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Coupsn, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces as Speaker pro tempore 
for this day, Mr. CuRRIER. 

E. G. JOHNSON. 

Mr. HILDEBRANT, Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, I call up House resolution 288, and I ask that 
the substitute reported by the committee be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized to pay to E. G. 

services 


Johnson out of the contingent fund of the House the sum of $200 for 
in caring for and regulating the House chronometer during the Fifty-sixth 
and Fifty-seventh Congresses, 


The substitute resolution was agreed to. 
ADDITIONAL CLERK FOR COMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. HILDEBRANT. Ialso call up, Mr. Speaker, House reso- 
lution 307. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized to pay, out of 
the con ent fund of the House, under the direction of the chairman of 
the Committee on Accounts, the sum of $250, for additional clerical services 
rendered said committee in the discharge of the duties im by the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation act approved March g. 1902, with 
respect to the employment, compensation, and duties of employees of the 
House of 3 


The resolution was agreed to, 


STENOGRAPHER IN THE OFFICE OF THE JOURNAL CLERK OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. HILDEBRANT. I also, by direction of the committee, 
Mr. Speaker, call up House resolution 310. 
The Cierk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the employment of a steno; her in the office of the Jour- 
nal clerk of the House B haroby authorized for the remainder of the first 


session of the Fifty-seventh Co: „the compensation of said stenographer 


tobo pan out of the contingent fund of the House at the rate of 8100 a 
month. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I understand 
it to be true that these three resolutions have been unanimously 
reported from the Committee on Accounts. 

r. BARTLETT. If the gentleman from Ohio will permit me, 
I will say that the three resolutions just read were agreed to by 
the Committee on Accounts and that the minority of the com- 
mittee was fully represented, and the resolutions were unani- 
mously reported. 

The resolution was a to. 

On motion of Mr, H EBRANT, a motion to reconsider the 
votes whereby the three resolutions were agreed to was laid on 
the table, 

CONFERENCE REPORT ON SUNDRY CIVIL BILL, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to take up the sundry 
civil conference a ge and dispose of it. I suppose on one item 
at least, from what I understood yesterday in the debate on the 
floor, that the House will be asked to act on the question of a 
memorial bridge. There is evidently not a quorum present now, 
and I would be glad to give notice that at half past 12 o'clock 
pees I will test 3 et uia Soinin ona motion to rise 

or the purpose o. ing re . Iwo o it now except 
that we can only proceed by ashi pasal consent. g 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. At what time did the gen- | by those living close to the Academy and those living in remote 


tleman say? 

Mr. CANNON. At half past 12, if that is satisfactory to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. RIXEY. That is satisfactory to me. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON MILITARY ACADEMY BILL. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the Military Academy bill, and ask unanimous consent t the 
statement only be read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa, chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, calls up conference report on the 
Military Academy bill, and asks unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the report be dispensed with and that the statement only 
be read. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, may I ask if 
the conference report is signed by the three conferees? 

Mr. HULL. It is a unanimous report on both sides. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the state- 
ment will be read by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 


The conferees on the part of the House submit the following statement on 
2 5 e of the Saree . — of ~~ 3 pare on — — aye 
` act making appropriations for the support of the tary emy for 
the fiscal year — Jone 30, 1903: "* 

Amendment No. 1 provides for 5 expenses of cadets admitted to 
the Academy from their homes to the Academy, and also increases the num- 
ber of cadets at large by the addition of 10, a total number of 40 to be 
9 from the country at large. 

‘The House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment, and to 
the same with an amendment providing that the total number of ts ap- 
pointed at large shall not exceed 40. 

x ment to the payment of actual traveling my sea was for the 
t since 1883 cadets at the Naval Academy have n allowed their 
expenses from their homes to the Academy, and for the r reason that 
it equalizes the expenses of the cadets by placing those living at a distance 
from the Academy on an exact ne mead ith those living near the Academy. 

No. 2 is simply a verbal amendment, and the House recedes. 

No. 3 is simply an addition of the totals for three enlisted men, without 
changing the amount 8 and the House recedes. 

Nos. 4 and 5 simply strike out quotation marks, which should never have 
been in the bill, and the House reced 


es. 
No. 6 makes specific appropriation for athletic supplies, and the House 


es. 
Nos. 7 and 10 — refer to lights and strike out words which have been 
in the bill heretofore in regard to the Welsbach burner that are now consid- 
ered surplusage, and the House recedes on both. 
No. 8 relates to gauges for the water supply from two places only; and as 
the third place is added by another amendment later on, the House recedes. 
No. 9 simply strikes out the brackets around certain words, and the House 


es. 
No. 11 makes specific the power to provide for an increased water supply, 
and the House recedes. 
ific the power under the bill to install the heating 


reason 


A fenine niant and tho 
an and the House 
No 13 increases the appropriation $1,000,000, and the Senate recedes. 

No. 14 relates to supervising architects and also to the purchase of the 
island commonly known as Constitution Island. The House recedes from its 
di eement to the amendment, and agrees to the same with the amend- 
ment which provides that no architect shall be employed after plans are 
approved, except that the Secretary of War gs ape consulting architect, 
at a compensation not ex $5,000 a year. is entirely eliminates the 
purchase of the island, as provided for an 2 Senate amendment. 


A. T. HULL, 
RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 
JAMES L. SLAYDEN, 
Conferees on the part of the House. 
For conference report see page 7127.] 2 
r. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, may I ask what changes this 
makes in reference to the number of cadets? F 

Mr. HULL. It adds 10 to those that the President may ap- 
point at lar The Senate provision added 10 a year, and pro- 
vided that the number should be 40. We struck out the provi- 
sion that 10 should be added a year, and simply provided that 
it should not exceed the number of 40, for the reason that 10 a 
year might not reach the number apportioned. For instance, 
some failing one year could not be reappointed the next under 
the limitation of 10 a year. 

Mr. STEELE. I would like to ask the gentleman as to the 
provision about equalizing the pay for travel of cadets living at 
a long or a short distance from the Academy. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, an effort has made for some 
years to have the ace applying to the Naval Academy in 
regard to paying the expenses of ets applied to the Military 
Academy. 

The Sonato inserted a provision in this bill, and the House 
conferees, after discussion, to it for two reasons. One 
is, it places the cadet at West Point on an ee with the 
cadet at Annapolis, and the other is that if the Government pays 
the expenses it equalizes the cost of education of the different 
cadets. In other words, a cadet appointed from New York only 
has to pay a dollar or two to get to West Point, while a cadet 
from California or in the Western or Middle States of the coun- 
try coming to the Eastern borders of the country has to pay out 
a large amount of money for expenses. Sometimes this is a great 
hardship to the cadet living at a distance. It places the two 
academies on the same equality, and equalizes the amount paid 


Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman permit me another 
question? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The President now has under the law 20 ap- 
pointments? 

Mr.HULL. He has 30. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And it is proposed to give him 10 more, 
making the number 40 in all? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But it does not increase the number allowed 
to the Senator or Representative? 

Mr. HULL. Notatall. It only replaces the President in this 
respect where he was some years ago—giving him the appoint- 
ment of 40 cadets at_large. In the first instance, the President 
appointed all the cadets; but under the present rule the cadets 
for the States and districts are appointed on the recommendation 
of Senators and Representatives, and at large are appointed by 
him without reference to the recommendation of anybody. These 
appointments, both for Annapolis and West Point, are given to 
the President for the purpose of providing for the sons of officers 
of the Army and Navy who have no Representative and are not 
bona fide representatives of any district. As to cadets appointed 
by members of the Senate and House of Representatives, the 
Representative or Senator making the nomination is required to 
certify that the cadet named is a bona fide resident of his district, 
or in the case of a Senator, of his State. In regard to residence, 
the President is not limited; he can appoint cadets from any 
locality. But the idea is to give him the means of providing for 
a class of le who would not otherwise be 8 for. 

Mr. How large an increase in the number of cadets 
was made in the last appropriation bill? 

Mr. HULL. One hundred—90 for Senators and 10 for the 


President. 
Mr. The President before that time had 20 appoint- 
ments? 


Mr. HULL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. And now the proposition is to give him 40? 

Mr. HULL. Years ago the President had 40 appointments; 
then we took away 20, leaving him 20; then, one year ago, we 
increased the number to 30, and now it is proposed to restore the 
number to 40. : 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, there will be an increased 
number of appointments by reason of the increase in the number 
of members of the House—an increase to the extent of 80 or 40. 

Mr. HULL. Les, sir. As the number of Representatives in- 
creases there is a corresponding increase in the number of cadets. 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. HULL. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
the proposition to increase by 10 the number of cadets to be ap- 
pointed by the President was not voted down in the Military 
Committee when it was under consideration there? 

Mr. HULL. It was. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And the proponon is now to take the Sen- 
ate amendment. I understand this is a Senate amendment. 


Mr. HULL. Yes. 
Mr. CLAYTON. Can the gentleman tell us when this busi- 


ness of increasing the number of cadets at the Naval Academy 
and at the Mili Academy is to end? 
Mr. HULL enever Congress wants it to end; but I should 


sa — 

Mr. CLAYTON. Are we to be committed to a policy of con- 
tinually increasing the number of appointments of cadets by the 
President? 

Mr. HULL. So far as that is concerned, the next Congress can 
cut down the number, if it wants to 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hope it will. 

Mr. HULL. Or increase the number, if it wants to. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Does not the gentleman think we ought to 
begin the pruning process right now? 

Mr. L. No; I do not. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Ido. 

Mr. HULL. We went into conference on this bill with three 
important matters before the committee. This was one, if it can 
be called one. Another was the increase of $1,000,000 in the ap- 
propriation for permanent buildings. Another was the proposed 
purchase of Constitution Island, without any limitation as to 
price, that provision having been put on by the Senate. The only 
three parts of the bill that were in controversy at all were these 
three that I have just named. The House conferees succeeded 
in having the million-dollar appropriation for buildings struck 
off. They succeeded in eliminating the provision for the pur- 
chase of ConstitutionIsland. And the o 7 ioe of any conse- 
quence whatever that had been pot on by the Senate that we did 
not succeed in having struck out was this one proposition. 
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I want to say to the 


gentleman from Alabama that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs did not express themselves as abso- 
lutely opposed to any increase in this matter, but they believed 


they had better let it go over. Ithink this conference report is as 
substantial a victory for the contention of the House on this bill 
as has ever been secured by the House on any appropriation bill. 

Mr. HAY. Is it not a fact that the Army has been decreased 
since this bill came up by 12,000 men? 

Mr. HULL. Oh, yes. But, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Virginia knows that that is not a fair statement in regard to this 
cadet business. 

Mr. HAY. Well, you are increasing the number of officers of 
the Army and decreasing the Army. Now, why increase the 
number of officers and thereby have officers with no men for them 
to command? 

Mr. HULL. That Jam not willing to concede at all. But Iwill 
say that the bill as passed by Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent. and now the law, did give the President the power to de- 
cre: 83 the enlisted force, but not the commissioned force. 

Mr. HAY. Exactly. 

Mr. HULL. But the President has no power under the law to 
decrease the officers of the Army. He can only deal, under the 
law, with the enlisted force. 

Mr. HAY. I know he has not, but the gentleman is now ad- 
ae a policy of increase or advocating an increase of the 
officers. 

Mr. PARKER. No, no. 

Mr. HULL. No, Iam not. This does not do anything to in- 
crease officers of the Army; it simply provides for ten more cadets. 

Mr. HAY. Well, will they not become officers? 

Mr. HULL. They may or may not, owing to whether there 
are vacancies. 

Mr. CLAYTON. 

Mr. Speaker? 
Mr. HULL. Wait until I answer the gentleman from EGE rapes 
In accordance with the 1 of the committee of the House 
and of the Senate, we have proposed to largely increase the 
Academy at West Point. We have increased its professors, we 
are increasing its buildings, we are multiplying its powers to edu- 
cate, and there are large numbers of people in the United States 
not in the Army, in the National Guard, and those that have given 
attention to this matter, who rejoice in the fact that at the small 
expense required to educate these young men it is going to be 
accomplished, and they are glad to have a full complement edu- 
cated there for the benefit of the country as a whole, whether they 
serve in the Army or not. 

Mr. STEELE. Whether they become officers or not? 

Mr. HULL. Whether they become officers or not. 

Mr. HAY. Your policy is to educate these young men, not for 
the Army, but for the country at large? 

Mr. L. No; I do not believe that this number will go be- 
yond the requirements of the Army, and will not fill all the vacan- 
cies in the Army. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman if it takes 
the same number of officers to officer, say, 85,000 men, as to officer 
66,000 men? 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, that is not before the House, but I 
will answer the gentleman. If the organizations are preserved, 
it does; if the organizations are abolished, it does not. But if 
you have 12 companies in a regiment with 40 men you need the 
same officers that you have if you have them at a hundred men, 
if you have the 12 companies and preserve the organization. That 
was the idea of Congress when they the bill to reorganize 
the Army, so that in time of war, without waiting to drill officers 
as well as men, we could expand these regiments from within to 
their maximum strength and have an effective Army from the 
first day they are called for active service. 

Mr. HAY. Are there not now a sufficient number of these 
officers to officer all the organizations under the present law? 

Mr. HULL. No; there are not, with the number of cadets that 
we have, and there will not be even with this 10, and Iam glad 
there will not be the full number, because I am glad to see them 
come up from the ranks, and they will still have as much opportu- 
nity in the future as they have had in the past for that promotion. 

Mr. HAY. Iwill ask the gentleman if this increase was not 
originally on the Army appropriation bill? 

= L. I think not. I think it was originally proposed 
in the committee on the Military Academy bill. 

Mr. HAY. My recollection and that of the gentleman do not 


agree. 
Mr. HULL. It does not make a particle of difference which is 


right. 
Ar. HAY. I understand that; but you are now putting on this 
bill an increase which was not contemplated when the $al itary 
Academy bill was introduced. 

Mr. HULL. Weare putting iton here because in a conference 
the conferees have got to give and take. 


May I ask the gentleman a question now, 


Mr. HAY. Oh, I understand all that. 

Mr. HULL. And when the conferees of the Senate said, in 
substance, We are giving up a million dollars, and we are giv- 
ing up the purchase of Constitution Island and every point in 
issue between the two Houses, and we insist on having the rights 
of the Senate on something,’’ I say that this House has no right 
to criticise its conferees for their action. 

Mr. HAY. Iam not criticising the Senate, I am criticising 
nobody. Iam criticising the policy. Now, if the contention of 
the gentleman is going to prevail, then we ought always to give 
up something to the Senate, no matter what the rights of the 
case are. If the contention of the House in instructing the con- 
ferees on the Army bill the other day is to be maintained, then 
we ought not to give up anything which is not right. 

Mr. HULL. ell, I do not think we have given up anything 
not entirely proper to concede. 

Mr. HAY. I understand that. I do not think we ought to in- 
crease these cadets. I think there are enough there now, or will 
be, and I do not see any reason why this should be increased. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts rose. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GILLETT] for a question. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. Has it not been n. in 
the recent war to appoint a great many officers who have no 
West Tomi education because there were not enough West Point 
graduates? 

Mr. HULL. Oh, not only have they been appointed, a large 
number of them, because of that, but they are appointing a hun- 
dred within the last two months from the ranks and from civil 
life because the trained men could not be had from West Point. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I should like the gentleman to give me two 
minutes to criticise the conference committee. 

Mr. HULL. Inamoment. This increase of ten provided for 
in this bill isnot an extravagant increase under any consideration 
whatever. I am not in favor of increasing the cadets beyond the 
needs of the Government. I have never had any sympathy with 
the idea of educating them to let them go back into civil life; but 
up to this point, and with the law as it stands, with the increase 
of ten, I believe the Government will absorb all of them and leave 
places for those from the ranks and civil life as well still to be 
appointed to make good the vacancies. : 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Is not the policy being pur- 
sued by the Government of reducing the Army, and if so, why is 
itn to increase these commissioned officers? 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, we are not increasing the commis- 
moned ofñcers, and there is no policy to reduce the commissioned 
officers. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It operates to increase the 
Army if we make more lieutenants. 

Mr. HULL. The policy is to reduce the enlisted force. We 
are not reducing lieutenants, captains, majors, and colonels. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Ought we not to doso if 
we reduce the Army? 

Mr. HULL. Isay no. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I should like you to give me two minutes to 
criticise this conference report. 4 

Mr. HULL. I yield two minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs seems to resent the idea that this House 
can criticise the action of a conference committee. We recall 
but very recently an occasion when this House did criticise a 
measure that the Senate had insisted upon and that the conferees 
of the House, I think, had agreed to—the Selfridge claim. You 
recollect that this House asserted its authority and its opposition 
to that measure. Now, I say this much in vindication of the 
wisdom of the House in opposing these conference reports: Sim- 

ly because some worthy tors and worthy members of this 
ouse felicitate themselves, as the gentleman has done this morn- 
ing, upon reaching an agreement it will not do to perpetrate 
upon the House the old chestnut that we have to give and take.” 

e ought to give when it is proper to give, and we ought to take 
when it is proper to take, but when it is wrong to give or wrong 
to take, this House ought to assert its constitutional right and its 
self-respect and dignity and refuse either to give or take. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is very evident from what the gentleman 
has said that the policy of the Government at this time is to de- 
crease the Army. It is true that the decrease so far has taken 
place in respect to the volunteer force, or the enlisted men, more 
properly speaking. But, Mr. Speaker, that is a poig of reduc- 
ing the military forces of the United States. ith that policy 
set on foot, of which I approve, because I do not want to see this 
Government always embroiled in war, always supporting a vast 
army, paying out to-day one hundred and twenty millions of the 
people’s money for the support of the Army, when prior tothe 
Spanish war we paid out upon an average only $24,000,000 per 


year— 
The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. CLAYTON. Give me one more minute. 

Mr. HULL. I can not do it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I have a little more criticism I should like 
to make on your top-heavy army that you want to create. 

Mr. HULL. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
no MANN. Mr. Speaker, I d th 

Ý, 8 5 er, I do not propose to criticise the ac- 
tion of the conference committee in oth ts this report or recom- 
mending an agreement in this provision, because I appreciate the 
embarrassment which the conferees may have in making an ad- 
justment with the Senate. But, Mr. Speaker, when the propo- 
sition to increase the Army was before the House I did not vote 
for it. I shall not vote for a provision of this sort under any cir- 
cumstances, to increase the number of cadets or the officers of 
the Army. 

There has already been an increase within a year or two of a 
hundred cadets. There will be an increase by reason of the in- 
crease of the membership of the House of 30 or 40 cadets. Here 
is a proposition to increase by 10 more cadets. There is no 
limit to propositions of this kind. There is no reason why the 
number of cadets should be increased, unless the proposition is 
that we have enough cadets to fully officer the Army, and I do 
not understand the gentleman himself, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, would favor that proposition. There is asteady tendency 
on the of Congress, though not, I believe, on the part of the 
Executive at present, to increase the amiy; and I dare say, Mr. 
Speaker, that most of the troubles which the country is now hay- 
ing, and particularly which this side of the House is suffering 
from in the Philippine Islands, comes from the very large in- 
crease in the Army which was made by this Congress two years 


Air. HULL. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from New 


Jersey. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I would not speak on this sub- 
ject, except that there is so much misunderstanding of it. The 
number at West Point—will the gentleman from Illinois give me 
his attention, as I am speaking to him especially. 

Mr. MANN. Iwill be glad to give the gentleman my attention 
at any time. 

Mr. PARKER. The number at West Point up to a few years 
ago, referred to 3 gentleman from Illinois, was for an army 
of 25,000 men. Army at present has a minimum of 59,000 


men. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the 5 a question? 

Mr. PARKER. inly; if you do not consume my three 
minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Is it not a fact that when the Army was 25,000 
men only the number of cadets graduated at West Point were 
more than sufficient to officer the Army? 

Mr. PARKER. No, sir; they were not. 

Mr. MANN. Why did they keep turning them out into civil 
life, then? 

Mr. PARKER. That was when we had an army of 10,000 
men. When we increased to 25,000 the Military Academy was 
not sufficient to officer the Army, 

Mr. CLAYTON. Was it not top-heavy? 

Mr. PARKER. We were then so Sacha from ciyil life and 
appointing from the ranks. Now, when our Army has been more 
than doubled in officers since we had 25,000 men, West Point has 
been increased about one-third. There is a hundred increase 
now, and when we get the new increase West Point will be in- 
creased about one-third, which is entirely insufficient to furnish 
the proper proportion of officers graduated from West Point for 
the present Army. This is the first argument for this amend- 
ment. But there is much more to be said. 

In the last three years we have had soldiers and officers with- 
out homes, serving in the Army all over the world, whose sons 
want an opportunity to go to West Point, and who are 8 
without any Congressman to whom they can appeal. e 30 ap- 
pointments in the hands of the President have been used exclu- 
sively for the benefit of those men who are giving their life for 
the country. It was reduced from 40, years ago, to 20; it has 
been put up to 30, and 10 more are utterly insufficient for the 
noble purpose of taking care of these men and giving to them an 
equal chance with those who live here and have political friends 
to take care of them. A : 

Mr. Speaker, this is a just amendment on its merits, 

Mr. HULL. Icall for a vote, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. TRAY. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

Pending the announcement of the vote, 

Mr. HAY. I make the paor of noquorum present and voting. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the Chair announce 
the result of the vote? 


The SPEAKER (after the counting). It is evident to the 
Chair that there is not a quorum here, and the Chair will order 
the yeas and nays. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms will bring in members. Those in favor of the adop- 
tion of the conference report will vote ‘‘yea;’’ those opposed 
“nay;” and those present and not voting will vote present.“ 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 88, nays 59, 
answered“ present” 34, not voting 171; as follows: 


YEAS—88. 
Adams, Dick, Ketcham, Reeder, 
Alexander, Dovener, Knapp, Reeves, 
Babcock, Eddy, Kyle, Ro 
Barney, Esch, Lacey, Rumple, 
Beidler, Lawrence, tt, 
Boutell, Gaines, W. Va. Littlefield, Showalter, 
Bowersock, Gillett, Mass. Lovering, Sibley, 
Brick, raff. Martin, Smith: m. 
Brom Grosvenor, Mercer, Smith, Iowa 
Burke, S. Hamilton, Miller, mthar 
Burton, kins, imor, 85 7 
Butler, Pa Hedge, Moody, Oreg. 8 5 
Cannon, Hemenway, Morgan, 
Capron, Henry, Conn. 3 Sulloway, 
Conner, epburn, Mudd, Suther b 
s Hildebrant, N. Tawney, 
Cromer, tt. Olmsted, Thomas, 
Crumpacker, Holliday, Otjen, Tongue, 
Curtis, Howell, Overstreet, Van Voorhis, 
— — pe er, ees 
e — s oods, 
Darragh, Jones, Wash. Powers, Me. The Speaker. 
NAYS—59. 
Allen, Ky. Flood, McDermott, Selb: 
s Gordon, McRae, 8 A 
Bart! Griggs, Maddox, 4 
Bellamy, ys Mickey, Smith, Ky. 
Bur À Moon, 
Candler, Johnson, Padgett, Spight, 
= g 5 zones, Va. Randa Tenn. Steph 
ern, Ransde! ens, Tex. 
Cochran, Kitchin,Claude Richardson, Ala. Swanson, 
Cowherd, Kleberg, ixey, Thayer, 
De Armond, Lanham, bb, Thomas, N. O 
Dougherty, Le ö 3 Nebr W 
A ver, ebr. 
Edwards, Little, Rucker, Zenor. 
Fleming, Lloyd, Scarborough, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT -!. 
Adamson, Davidson, McClellan, 8 
Benton, Da te, 
Fletcher, Me Taylor, Ala, 
Brownlow, Gilbert, Meyer, La. Vandiver, 
TAN Pou, ite Warner, 
Bur vingston, nn. Wheeler, 
Clark, Long, Shattuc, Wiley. 
Conry, Lou Skiles, 
Davey, La. McCall, Slayden, 
NOT VOTING—171 
Acheson, Driscoll, Kehoe, Ray, N.Y. 
‘Allen, Me. Elliott, Kitchin, Wm. W. Reid, 
Aplin, Emerson, Kluttz, Va. 
Ball, Del. Evans, Knox, Robertson, La. 
Bankhead, Feely, Lamb, Ruppert, 
Bartholdt, Finley, 1 Russell, 
Bates, Fitzgerald, Lassiter, Ryan, 
Bell, Foerderer, Latimer, Schirm, 
Belmont, e; Lessler Shackleford, 
Bing! Foster, Lewis, Ga. Shafro 
Bisho Foster, Vt. Lewis, Pa. Shallenberger, 
Blackburn, Fowler, Lindsay, Shelden, 
Blakeney, x, Littaner, Sh 8 
Boreing, Lou Sherman, 
Bo Gardner, Mich. McAndrews, Smith, H. C. 
Brantley, Gardner, N. J. McCleary, Smith, S. W. 
Bristow, Gibson, McCulloch, Smith, Wm. Alden 
ussard, - Gill, M Snook, 
Brown, Gillet, N. Y. McLain, Southwic 
Brundidge, Glenn, Mahon, Stevens, Minn. 
Bull, Goldfogle, Mahoney, Stewart, N 
Burk, Pa. Gooch, Storm, 
Burleigh, G Mayna Sulzer, 
Burnett, Green, Pa Miers, Ind. Talbert, 
Butler, Mo. Greene, Mass. Mondell, Tayler, Ohio 
Calderhead, Grow, oody, N.C. ‘Thompson, 
dw all 05 Tirrell, 

1 Hanbury, Morris. Tompkins, N. Y. 
Connell, Haugen, Mutchler, Tompkins, Ohio 
Coom Heatwole Naphen, Trimble, 
Cooney, Henry, Miss Neville, Underw. 
Cooper, Henry, Tex Nevin, Vroelanck, 
Cor ill Newlands, Wachter, 
Cousins, Hopkins, Norton, Wadsworth, 
Creamer, Howard, n, Pa. Wanger, 
Crowley, Hughes, Payne, Watson, 
Currier, Irwin, rre, Weeks, 
Cushman, Jack, kins, te, 
Davis, Jackson, Kans. Pierce, Wilson, 

De Graffenreid, Jackson, Powers, Mass Wooten, 
Deemer, 7 ett, —— Belo 

OY; ` oung. 
ate So Kain, Randell, Tex. 


After the completion of the second call and before the announce- 
ment, the following took place: 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Can we have an announce- 
ment of the vote? 
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The SPEAKER. It is not yet footed up, the clerks are verifying 
the statement. The Chair will state to the gentleman also that 
we are trying to get a quorum. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The House is entitled to 
know whether there is a quorum present or not. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair is notobliged to make the announce- 
ment until the footing is completed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The House is entitled to 
know whether we have a quorum present or not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has stated to the gentleman that 
the Clerk is making the footings. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The House is entitled to 
know how many members are present, 

The SPE R. The Chair is not obli to announce the re- 
sult until a quorum is reached. The Chair has stated that there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. RIC DSON of Tennessee. How many do we lack, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I ask for the information 
of the House that we have stated the number present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has stated that the Clerk is foot- 
ing it up and verifying the situation. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I am willing to wait a rea- 
sonable time for the additions to be made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will have to wait until it is 
footed up, whether he is willing or not. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Then, Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand that it be footed up within a reasonable time. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman can not control the action of 
the clerks, who are faithfully trying to discharge their duty. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Nor can the Speaker con- 
trol the action of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not controlling the action of the 
House, but he is waiting for the record to be made up. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee is only asking that the House be informed—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is out of or- 
der. The Chair has undertaken faithfully to answer the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I am perfectly willing to 
wait a reasonable time, 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLAYTON, There is evidently not a quorum present. 
Will a motion to adjourn be in order at this time? 

The SPEAKER. If seconded by a majority of those present, 
it will be in order. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not think, Mr. Speaker, 
it would have to be seconded to be in order. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the House do now adjourn. As many as second the motion of the 
gentleman from Alabama will rise. [After counting.] Thirty- 
six gentlemen rising. The noes will rise. [After counting.] 
og ag members rising. On this question those seconding the 
motion are 36 and those 1 8 are 68; so the motion fails of a 
second, and the officers will proceed to make the quorum as origi- 
nally directed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Have we waited long enough 
for the Clerk to make the additions? If so, we would be glad to 
have the announcement as to how many are present. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, when a quorum failed to be 
present, the Chair directed the doors to be closed, the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to bring in members of the House to make a quorum, the 
roll was called, and members are now responding in pursuance of 
that order, so that we may make a quorum to do the business of 
the country and of this House. When the gentleman first rose 
there were 17 less than a quorum, as the Chair now ascertains, 
but members are still coming in. 

The following pairs were announced: 

For the session: 

. MeTcaLF with Mr. WHEELER. 

. DrEMER with Mr. MUTCHLER. 

. MORRELL with Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. 
. RUSSELL with Mr. MCCLELLAN, 

. IRWIN with Mr. Goocu. 

. SHERMAN with Mr. RUPPERT. 

. KAHN with Mr. BELMONT. 

. BOREING with Mr. TRIMBLE. 

. Coomss with Mr. Davey of Louisiana. 

. HEATWOLE with Mr, TATE. 


Mr. Wricat with Mr. HALL. 
Mr, BULL with Mr. Crow ey. 
Mr. Youne with Mr. BENTON. 


Mr 


. DAYTON with Mr. MEYER of Louisiana. 


Mr. WANGER with Mr. Apamson, except on election cases. 


Until further notice: 
Mr 
Mr 


Mr 


. STEVENS of Minnesota with Mr. VANDIVER, 
. HOPKINS with Mr. SNOOK. 

. TAYLER of Ohio with Mr. Bow. 

. DRAPER with Mr. BURNETT. 

. CONNELL with Mr. KLUTTZ. 

. BROWNLOW with Mr. PIERCE. 

. GILL with Mr. SULZER. 


Mr. McCay with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. 


. FORDNEY with Mr. BURGESS. 

. TIRRELL with Mr. Conry. 

. WARNER with Mr. CALDWELL. 

. Mann with Mr. JETT. 

HENRY C. Surrn with Mr, TAYLOR of Alabama, 
. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. DE GRAFFENREID, 

. JACK with Mr. FINLEY. 

. WM. ALDEN SMITH with Mr. GRIFFITH. 


Mr. Morris with Mr. Jackson of Kansas. 


. CRUMPACKER with Mr. Miers of Indiana. 


Mr. Ray of New York with Mr. LANHAM, 
Mr. EMERSON with Mr. GILBERT. 
Mr. Foster of Vermont with Mr. Pov. 


Mr 


. SKILES with Mr. TALBERT, 


Mr. Knox with Mr. MAYNARD, 
18 this day: 
r 


. FOWLER with Mr. MCANDREWS, 

. SOUTHWICK with Mr. MAHONEY. 

. DougLas with Mr. FEELY. 

. FOERDERER with Mr. BUTLER of Missouri. 
Bunk of Pennsylvania with Mr. BRUNDIDGE, 
. ACHESON with Mr. COOPER of Texas, 

. PEARRE with Mr. Lewis of Georgia. 

. LESSLER with Mr. LINDSAY, 

. BRISTOW with Mr. WILEY. 


Mr, PAYNE with Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, 


Mr 


. GILLET of New York with Mr. GoLproGLe, 
. BLACKBURN with Mr. GLENN. 

. BURLEIGH with Mr. GIN xs of Tennessee, 

. Brown with Mr. Fox. 

. STORM with Mr. FITZGERALD, 

. BisHor with Mr. Foster of Ilinois, 

. BATES with Mr. COONEY. 

. BINGHAM with Mr. CREAMER. 

. BARTHOLDT with Mr. ELLIOTT. 

. BALL of Delaware with Mr. BROUSSARD, 

. ALLEN of Maine with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

. CORLISS with Mr. HOWARD. 

. CassEL with Mr. Henry of Texas. 

. GRAHAM with Mr. KEHOE. 

. Cousins with Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN. 

. CURRIER with Mr. Lamp. 

. CUSHMAN with Mr, LASSITER. 

. GREENE of Massachusetts with Mr. LATIMER. 
. HAUGEN with Mr. McCuLLocu. 

. HUGHES with Mr. MCLAIN. 

. LEWIS of Pe lvania with Mr. Davis of Florida, 
. LITTAUER with Mr. NAPHEN. 

. PRINCE with Mr. NEVILLE. 

. McCLeaRY with Mr. NEWLANDS. 

. Manon with Mr. Norton. 

. MARSHALL with Mr. RaNDELL of Texas. 

. MONDELL with Mr. RHEA of Virginia. 

. Nevin with Mr. REID. 

. PATTERSON of Pennsylvania with Mr. RYAN. 
. Powers of Massachusetts with Mr. SHACKLEFORD. 
. SCHIRM with Mr. SHAFROTH. 


r. SHELDEN with Mr. THOMPSON. 


. VREELAND with Mr. UNDERWOOD, 

. SAMUEL W. Surrn with Mr. WHITE. 8 

. TOMPKINS of New York with Mr. BELL. 

. WACHTER with Mr. BRANTLEY. 

. WADSWORTH with Mr. WILSON of New York, 
Watson with Mr. WOOTEN. 


For ten days (until July 1): 


Mr 
Un 


. BURKETT with Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
til June 28: 


Mr. Evans with Mr. Henry of Mississippi. 


Mr 
Uni 


. Joy with Mr. CocHRAN. 
til June 25: 


Mr. Stewart of New York with Mr. BREAZEALE 
For two weeks: s 
Mr. WEEKs with Mr. SHEPPARD, 
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Until June 23: 
Mr. HILL with Mr. PUGSLEY, 
On this vote: 
Mr. Davinson with Mr. SPARKMAN. 
` The SPEAKER. On this question the yeas are 88; the nays 
59; answering present.“ 33; total, 180. A quorum appears. 
The ayes have it, and the report is agreed to. The Doorkeeper 
will reopen the doors. g 

On motion of Mr. HULL, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON SUNDRY CIVIL BILL, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the sun civil bill. I ask unanimous consent to dispense 
with the reading of the conference report and the statement, as 
both of them are in the Recorp this morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois asks unanimous 
censent to dispense with the reading of both the statement and 
the report. Is there objection? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, why omit the 
statement? That is the only source of information, unless the 
gentleman himself is going to make a statement. 

Mr. CANNON. Because it is in the REcorp this morning. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I know itis. But I do not 
think putting it in the RECORD ought to dispense with its reading. 

Mr. CANNON. Then let it be read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the reading of the re- 
port will be dispensed with, and the statement may be read. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if I may be 
8 to say so in explanation, I think if we get into the 

bit of simply taking the publication of a statement as sufficient, 
the last habit will be worse than the other. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement. 

The Clerk read the statement, to be found in the proceedings 
of June 20, 1902. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to interrupt the 
gentleman for a moment, if I may. 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think it is all right, but I desire simply to 
call the attention of the tleman from Illinois to the fact that 
there is no provision in this conference report with reference to 
any amount of money to be appropriated for the public building 
at Macon. The omnibus public-building bill carried for that 
city an appropriation of $156,000, $31,000 of which was to be ex- 
pended in the purchase of additional site for the improvement 
of the building. Now, the situation is this: In 1899 there was 
passed by Congress a bill authorizing $58,000 to be expended, and 
that amount was appropriated for and is available. The Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury at one time reported to the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee that it would be ne 
to have appropriated here $50,000. Upon a review of that, he re- 
ported that there would not be necessary any appropriation to be 
made in this sundry civil bill. I have just received a message 
from the Supervising Architect in which he states that in his 
opinion the $58,000 appropriated under the act of 1899 would be 
available for all they could doup tothe 4th of March next. Now, 
the proposition upon which I desire to get an expression of opin- 
ion from the chairman of the Appropriation Committee, if he 
will kindly give it, is, if these are the facts, whether there would 
be any trouble in using the $31,000 of the amount appropriated 
for this site? Ithink that is about as far as we will be able to go. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has stated the 
matter as I understand it. This statement was made very closely 
by the Supervising Architect, submitted to the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and it received his 
approval. Besides the amount appropriated there is power in the 
omnibus bill to contract, so that I have no doubt, so far as I am 
concerned, that there is more than money enough to run the Ma- 
con public building up to the 4th of March next, including the 
purchase of a site. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman for the 
statement, and I think he understands why I could not permit 
the occasion to pass without undertaking to see that it was dis- 
posed of properly. 

Mr. MERCER. Mr. Speaker, there is no question but what the 
appropriation is ample to comply with all that is necessary, I will 
say to the gentleman from Georgia. 

r. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the confer- 
ence report. x 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken, and the report to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I now move that the House 
further insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendments set 
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out in the report not agreed to, There are quite a number of 
them and the report states them. Unless there is a separate vote 
demanded upon some one, or a motion to concur upon some one, 
I will make the motion in gross. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a motion to 
concur toone of the amendments. 

Mr. CANNON. Which amendment? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. One hundred and sixty. 

Mr. CANNON. Then I will modify my motion to that extent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio demands a sep- 
arate vote upon amendment 160, the Chair understands. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. That one will be left out, and if there is no 
separate vote demanded on the other amendments the Chair will 
submit them in gross. The question is on further eae on the 
disagreement of the House to the other amendments of the Sen- 
ate, omitting 160. 

Mr. MERCER. Mr. Speaker, before the question is taken, I 
will ask if the committee of conference agreed on that item with 
reference to 8 plans for the Smithsonian building? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

The question was taken, and the motion agreed to. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I move that the House concur in Senate 
amendment No. 160, which I wish to have read to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves that the 
House recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 160. The 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Memorial bridge across the Potomac River: To enable the Secretary of 
War to begin the construction of a memorial bridge connecting the Potomac 
Park with the Arlington estate property, $100, Provided, That so much 
of the said amount as may be necessary may be expended for the pi of 
securing and determining the proper plans for said bridge, said loca‘ 
plans to be in accordance with the recommendationsof Secretary of War 
and to be subject to the approval of the President and Congress: And pro- 
vided further, That the cost of said bridge and the approaches thereto 
not exceed $2,500,000. S 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] whether he desires some time. I 
should like to see if we can agree about the time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Some time is requested by gentlemen 
here on the floor. It has been suggested that we have thirty 
minutes on a side. 

Mr. CANNON. Let us suggest fifteen on a side. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Let us split the difference and say twenty. 

Mr. CANNON, There is nothing mean about me. I ask 
unanimous consent for twenty minutes on a side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois asks unanimous 
consent that the time for debate on this amendment be limited to 
twenty minutes on a side, twenty minutes in favor and twenty 
minutes against. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I shall only occupy time 
enough to state what this amendment is. At the request of 
certain gentlemen connected with the Grand Army of the Re- 
public and interested in this memorial bridge, which has been 
the subject of a great deal of discussion and Presidential sugges- 
tion to the Houses of Congress, I want to support the amend- 
ment to make the initial step toward the building of a memorial 
bridge across the Potomac River that shall connect the city of 
Washington with Arlington, the resting place of so many of the 
dead of the Union Army; and I yield so much of the twenty 
minutes as the gentleman desires to the gentleman from Virginia 
[ Mr. eae tat 

Mr. RIXEY. Mr. Speaker, this proposition to build a bridge 
across the Potomac has been pending in Congress for fifteen years 
ormore. It has been before the Senate and the House at almost 
every Congress. ‘The Senate has repeatedly passed an amendment 
to the sundry civil bill providing for the building of a bridge to 
connect,the capital with Arlington. Several Congresses ago the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce reported 
a bill in favor of building a bridge across the Potomac, the report 
being made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SHERMAN]. 
No action was had upon that bill by the House. In a past Con- 

—I believe in 1900—a porion similar to this, except that 
the limit of cost of the bridge in that case was some $35,000,000, 
came over from the Senate on the sundry civil bill, and a vote 
was had in the House upon the proposition to build the bridge. 
It carried on a division, but upon the yeas and nays it was defeated 
by 116 to 130. 

There has never been any recommendation from any Govern- 
ment official against the necessity for building this bridge. As 
far back as 1893 Secretary Lamont reported in favor of the abso- 
lute necessity of connecting the capital with Fort Myer and 
Arlington. He followed it up in his reports in 1894 and 1895. 
Secretary Alger made an equally strong report while he was Sec- 
retary of War, and the present Secretary of War, Mr. Root, has 
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recommended in the strongest terms the necessity for building 
this bridge. 

Mr. STEELE. Have these gentlemen to whom you refer al- 
ways contended that the Government should build this bridge 
without aid from the State of Virginia or anybody else? 

Mr. RIXEY. They have. They have contended, and contended 
E that the bridge ought to be built by the Government. 

reply to the gentleman from Indiana, I will say that when this 
matter was considered by one of the committees while I was pres- 
ent, some one a gn that perhaps the State of Virginia ought 
to pay a part of the cost of this bridge. I said, “ Well, if that is 
the disposition of Congress, let a proposition be made to the State 
of Virginia to contribute to the expenditure of building this 
bridge; but of course if Virginia pays a third or half the expense 
of building this bridge from the national capital to Arlington, it 
must have some control over the bridge.“ The committee at 
once said they could not consent to that. It does seem to me that 
this bridge ought to be built, and built by the Government alone. 
It will be upon property belonging to the Government upon this 
side and upon the Arlington estate upon the other side. The Gov- 
ernment owns the whole of the Potomac River. It owns the 
property upon this side, and it owns the property upon the other 
side of the river. This bridge will connect the capital with the 
national cemetery. 

In time past there has been some little objection, perhaps, on 
the part of some members to voting for this proposition upon the 

ound that Arlington was not in one sense a national cemetery, 

mt a cemetery for only one section of the country. But if there 
was ever anything in that contention it has ceased to exist, be- 
cause since the Spanish-American war Arlington is a cemetery 
for the dead soldiers of this whole country, and there is no reason, 
in my judgment, why any member should refuse to vote for the 
bridge on the ground that it is not the cemetery of the whole 


country. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Idid not catch the amount of the 
ultimate cost of this memorial bridge. 

Mr. RIXEY. It is not to exceed $2,500,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Does the gentleman think it will 
be confined within that sam? 

Mr. RIXEY. Ido. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And he thinks that bridge ought 
to be built by the people of the United States or by the United 
States Government as a memorial bridge because it reaches a 
cemetery? 

Mr. RIXEY. Not simply as a memorial bridge, but it ought 
to be built because it is necessary, and then it ought to be made 
a memorial for the soldiers who have died for their country. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I appreciate the fact that this 
contemplated bridge connects the gentleman’s district with the 
city of Washington. His district is well represented, and he is 
performing his duty well; but the city of Washington, without 
any Representative, seems to be getting more than any other sec- 
tion of the country or any large portion of the country when it 
is proposed to pay the whole sum out of the United States Treas- 
ury. For utility bridges in the District of Columbia the District 
pays one-half of the cost, but here the memorial feature is shrewdly 
attached and is urged as a reason why the whole sum should be 
borne by the United States Treasury. 

Mr. RIXEY. The city of Washington in some respects will 

t more and ought to get more, because it is the only city which 
E the national capital, and it must have appropriations which are 
made for that purpose. As I said a moment ago, when inter- 
rupted, there has not been any adverse recommendation from the 
Government, from the Secretary of War, or from the President. 
There have been four or five urgent recommendations by the 
Secretary of War, the last being as late as April of the present 
year. e late President McKinley, in one of his messages to 
Congress, commended in the strongest terms the building of this 
bridge. He said, among other things: 

oul: a convenience to all the 
55 F nia du national cemetery, e 
capital of the nation, and forever stand as a monument to American patriot- 
ism do not doubt that Congress will give the enterprise still further 
proof of its favor and approval. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, when this matter was before the House 
in 1900, the gentleman from Illinois, who is opposing this provi- 
sion now, then urged Congress to wait six months before author- 
izing the building of the bridge. Since that time the Long Bridge 
here has been separated to some extent, the railroad part being 
separated from the highway part. The idea has been that the 
highway part of the Long Bridge would accommodate the travel; 
but it can not and never will accommodate the travel that would 
goto Arlington. It is now urged that this new Long Bridge does 
away with the necessity for the memorial bridge. Let me call 
your attention to the history of the Long Bridge. In 1867 this 
Government gave that bridge to the Baltimore and Potomac Rail- 


road on condition that it would re up the highway part for the 
traveling pen During the last Congress provision for the 
building of a separate highway bridge was made, relieving the rail- 
AFE ts 5 all necessity for keeping up the highway part of the 
old bridge. 

The highway of the Long Bridge could only accommodate 
those people who lived below the city of Washington, Alexan- 
dria and vicinity. There never has n but one bridge con- 
necting this city with Arlington, and that is the Aqueduct Bridge; 
and every one who has been there on Memorial Day and upon 
occasions when distinguished men have been buried there knows 
that that bridgeis totally inadequate to accommodate the travel. 
So great is this travel that it practically stops traffic for business 
upon the Aqueduct Bridge for many hours during the day. 

It does seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that the time has come when 
this bridge ought to be built. The Government needs it, and I 
am glad to add my voice and vote for the buang of this bridge. 
I am glad to aid in the construction of what will be a monument 
and memorial to the patriotism of the solders of this country. 
Ge yield back the time which is left to the gentleman from 

io. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, a member of the committee. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to take but little time in 
the discussion of this amendment, but I do want to say that I am 
opposed to an Appropriation for the construction of a memorial 
bridge on this bill. If there is necessity for the erection of such 
a bridge, the Committee on Appropriations has no jurisdiction of 
that subject. The estimate placed upon the cost of this project is 
$2,000,000. There is nobody familiar with the scheme that is in- 
volved who believes that it can be built for $2,000,000 or that it 
will be. The estimates for the bridge run all the way from five 
to seventeen million dollars. A work of this sort ought to be 
carefully considered by a committee that has jurisdiction of the 
subject. The plans ought to be worked out in a careful and 
elaborate way by capable architects and bridge builders. They 
have not been within the limit here proposed. I hope that gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House at least will not vote for this 
proposition at this time, whether they are in favor of a memorial 
bridge across the Potomac at the place proposed or not. This is 
not the time nor the way to do it. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a bill in reference to a memorial 
bridge has been referred to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce for a number of Congresses, and it has been pend- 
ing before that committee the entire time during which I have 
been a member for the last five years. It has been urged, and 
will be urged by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR], that this is the proper time to commence the con- 
struction of a memorial bridge in memory of the soldiers both of 
the North and of the South. This is a plea which can be advanced 
with a good deal of strength by the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio. It has been a plea which has been urged before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, not by the soldiers, 
not by the Grand Army of the North, not by the Confederate sol- 
diers of the South, but by one or two gentlemen who live in 
Washington and who purport to represent them. Mr. Speaker, 
it was called to the attention of the members of the committee 
that although every one of them, at least from the North, repre- 
sent districts in which there are large numbers of soldiers no one 
of the committee had ever been requested by any constituents 
in his own district, in conversation or otherwise, to support this 
memorial bridge. 

It will be said now that they are allin favor of it. Why. Mr. 
Speaker, I ha to represent a district like other Northern 
districts, in which there are a great number, both of Union sol- 
diers and ex-Confederate soldiers, and during the campaign and at 
other times we come in contact with these men personally. 
While this matter has been pending before the committee, of 
which I happen to be a member, and we have had it under con- 
sideration time and time again, not one of these people, these ex 
soldiers both from the North and the South living in my district, 
has ever mentioned to me the subject of a memorial bridge. 

This is an effort now to prostitute the desire to revere the mem- 
ory of the soldiers for the purpose of advancing a real estate 
scheme. 

The ple who are interested in the construction of a me- 
morial bridge, or a bridge of any kind, to cost the fancy sum 
which is proposed here, are not the soldiers of the North or the 
South scattered throughout the land, but they are the people in 
the District of Columbia, and on the other side of the Potomac, 
who want the construction not only of this fancy bridge. buta 
fancy roadway running from the bridge down into Virginia. 

Mr. RIXEY. Will the gentleman permit me an interruption? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 
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Mr. RIXEY. How do you account for the unanimous and 
strong recommendations made by the Secretaries of War? Are 
they interested in any real estate scheme? How do you account 
for the recommendation of President McKinley? 

Mr. MANN. I haye never had my attention called to any re- 
port of any Secretary of War or the President in favor of the 
plan such as is proposed by this amendment. Bridges may be 
necessary across the Potomac to connect Washington with Arling- 
ton. Additional bridges may be wanted, but no one has pro- 
pes so far as I know, the construction of this e. nsive, purely 

‘ancy memorial bridge. If the Government wishes to build a 
bridge across to Arlington, that is an entirely different proposi- 
tion. This proposition is to construct a bridge at great cost— 
first, for the benefit of the property on this side of the river, and 
second, for the benefit of the rty on the other side of the 
river, to be followed by a road ing down to Mount Vernon, in 
Virginia, and perhaps farther, for the benefit of property all 
along the line in 70 8 I 8 against this extravagance. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. „I am delighted to know 
that my friend who has just taken his seat can always discover a 
real estate speculation in any project before the House, I think 
he voted the other day for a scheme that involves 8800, 000,000 

Mr. MANN. It did not require a discoverer to discover this. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It does not uire a discoverer to find 
$500,000,000 in the real estate on in which a large num- 
ber of trans-continental railroads are interested, for which the 
gentleman voted a few days ago on the subject of the irrigation 
of arid lands. 

Let us see whether the gentleman has studied the history of 
this affair. I can only refer to the President’s message sent to 
Congress in 1899 by one William McKinley. After pointing out 
that it is to be a memorial bridge, a memorial to American pa- 
triotism, he states: 

The des ow bei re: and as soon as let be 
. by the Beare pees War. 9 

The identical proposition here now 


The posed bridge would be a conveniences to all the people from ev 
part of the country who visit the national cemetery, an ornament to the 
e of the nation, and forever stand as a monument to American pa- 


That is what William McKinley said. I have in my hand 

Mr. MANN. If the plans had prepared, why does the bill 
provide $100,000 for preparing them? 

Pen GROSVENOR. So as not to be bound by any particular 
plan. 

Now, the recommendation was first made by Secretary Lamont, 
of the War Department, in 1893; repeated by him in 1894, ted 
by him in 1895, mgo strongly by Secretary Alger in 1898, and 
then by Secretary Root in 1899, and then by the message of the 
President of the United States. 

So this is not a new project, but has been recommended and 
indorsed by all the Secretaries of War since the project took any 
kind of shape, both in Democratic and Republican Administra- 
tions. I now yield five minutes to my colleague. 

Mr. WARNOCK. Mr. Speaker, there can be no question, I 
think, but that some kind of a bridge for travel and traffic con- 
necting Washington with Arlington is necessary. The number 
of years that this matter has been agitated shows the importance 
that has been given to this subject by our Secretaries of War and 
by the different branches of Congress. Lately this has taken a 
patriotic turn. For many years it was simply under the shape 
of mere business, and now the President of the United States 
has recommended that a bridge be built which shall be a memo- 
rial to the patriotism and valor of those who have died in defense 
of their country. 

Some gentleman on the other side asked the question if the city 
of Washington would not get the benefit of this provision. Cer- 
tainly it would; and the city of Washington, as the capital of the 
country, has received the benefit not only of this 5 meas- 
ure, but it has received the benefit of the ificent eggs ba 
Monument, erected to the memory of Washington, the soldier, 
the statesman, and the patriot. It has received the benefit of the 
monument to Lincoln; it has received the benefit of the monu- 
ments erected to Garfield, and Hancock, and Thomas, and Sher- 
man, and McPherson, and Rawlins, and F: t, and Logan, 
and all the other beautiful monuments that dot this city, but 
among all these monuments there is not one in this city to com- 
memorate the services of the men who carried a musket. It is 
no argument to say that such a monument as this would inure to 
the benefit of the citizens of the city of Washington. It inures to 
the benefit of the whole country. 

And what is it to commemorate? To commemorate the valor 
of mora than half a million men who died or were mortally 
wounded upon the battlefield—to commemorate the valor of more 
mian a milli on men who were permanently disabled during that 
conflict. 


And I am very glad to see that this proposition is advocated by 
a member on the other side; a gentleman who, while not of the 
political faith of this side, believes that it is due to the memory 
of these men that such a memorial should be erected. 

I was very much impressed a few years ago when I madea 
visit to the South, visiting all the battlefields and the scenes 
where I had campaigned. It was in 1885, and at a little railroad 
station where I alighted I was met by 12 or 15 old Confederate 
soldiers, and the first thing that they asked as I alighted from 
the train was: Is there any news from General Grant?” It 
was during his last, fatal illness. I told them the latest news 
that the newspapers had published, and was the center of a com- 
pany for an hour, di ing the condition of General Grant and 
the country; and to my great amazement, each and every one 
of those old Confederate soldiers evinced as much anxiety for the 
recovery of General Grant and as much sympathy as I had man- 
ifested. And one of them said with a tear in his eye, I was one 
of those men who, at Appomattox, rode away on my horse when 
General Grant said ‘ They will need their horses and their mules 
for their spring plowing.“ General Grant was never greater 
than when he uttered those words, unless it was a few weeks 
afterwards when, at Mount McGregor, while suffering from his 
last illness, he sent out from that sick room the message to the 
country, Let us have peace.“ [Applause. | 

And when, some years after, William McKinley became Pres- 
ident of the United States he inaugurated and carried on an 
ađministration of such broad-minded statesmanship and patriot- 
ism that when the hour of trouble came the whole country, 
North and South, rallied to the defense of the flag. One of the 
most remarkable illustrations of the changed conditions in this 
country and of the patriotism that has taken the place of the 
hostility that once ruled the hearts of those who fought against 
the fiag was witnessed at the second inauguration of President 
McKinley, March 4, 1901, when Gen. Joe Wheeler, the ex-Con- 
federate cav: leader, dressed in the uniform of a major-gen- 
eral of the United States Army, rode at the head of one of the 
divisions in the inaugural e. Truly, ‘‘these are days of 
rusted swords and shields, of loosened helmets and broken 
spears.” These are days of fraternity. And what more fitting 
time to commemorate that fraternity than now, while some of 
the veterans of the great civil war are still alive? What more fit- 
ting place than here at the national capital? What more fitting 
way than by connecting that capital with the State of Virginia 
and the home of the greatest soldier of the Confederacy? 

And now, as the Grand Army of the Republic will hold its 
national encampment in the city of Washington next October 
for perhaps the last time, let the appropriation be made, so that 
the cornerstone of the foundations may be laid and the enter- 

rise dedicated in the presence of these gray-haired veterans. 

t the bridge be built as an everlasting memorial to the men 

who preserved the nation and as an incentive to the highest 
patriotism and the loftiest devotion to our country’s cause. 

It is said that in one of the art eries of France there is an 

uestrian statue of one of the field marshals. He is represented 
with a wooden foot in one stirrup,an empty sleeve across his 
breast, with a patch over one eye to conceal its loss, and with 
this inscription underneath: ‘‘ He has scattered his limbs and his 
blood on a hundred battlefields. His mode of warfare was such 
that he has nothing left sound but his heart.” 

That poun is one of the noted pictures of France, and in- 
spires the Frenchmen to the most patriotic effort. So let us 
construct a bridge connecting the capital with the national cem- 
etery, where 16,000 Union soldiers lie buried, which shall ever 
inspire us and those who come after us to emulate their great 
deeds, and to lift us up to the conception of the great principles 
for which they died. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gros- 
VENOR] will now use up his time. I am entitled to close, and 
2 I have submitted a few broken rémarks I shall be ready for 

e vote. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. How much time, Mr. Speaker, have I re- 


maining? 

The SPEAKER gs tempore. Five minutes. 

Mr. GROSVENÖR. Afterreading a letter from the Secretary 
of War to the Speaker of this House, I will yield the remainder 
of my time to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER]. 
The letter is as follows: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington, April 16, 1902. 

Sin: I beg leave to transmit to you herewith a letter from Mr. Thomas S. 


Hopkins, chairman of the commi on memorial bridge of the Grand Army 
of stone of the memorial 


ty 
u the Carra mne of the Grand Army of the Repub. 
week October 6, 1902. The suggestion is so appropriate, and it 
seems to me so desirable that the memorial to the e 
the civil war should be begun under the auspices of the survivors of that 
greats le, that I have caused to be prepared and transmit herewith also 
a memorandum showing the history and present condition of the bridge 


SESS pails ee ONY RSP te ee erat paca Se Pes Oa 


1902. 
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roject; and I venture to express 
ony et the Republic may receive favorable consideration from Congress. 
98 7 ELIHU ROOT, Secretary of War. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


I now yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from 


i. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman has four minutes. 

Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Speaker, I regret that I have so short a 
time in which to speak upon this measure. This subject has been 
in agitation fora greatmany years. The inadequacy of the com- 
munication between the capital of the nation and the territory 
which lies adjacent to it has been apparent for many long years. 
My friend Gen. Eppa Hunton projected for a long time a bridge 
across the river above the Aqueduct Bridge at a point known as 
the Three Sisters, there being there three islands, which would 
furnish opportunity for the structure of the middle pier. A great 
many other projects have been pro ` 

We nig bang Sy to utilize thi t river which comes 
flowing down from the mountains of Virginia and should make 
use of it for the ornamentation of the capital in some way or 
another, All the nations of the world having great streams 
Aomine Sey ener capitals have felt proud to utilize them in this 
way. mdon, where the Thames flows through the heart of 
the city, they constructed the great London Bridge and the West- 
minster Bridge. Since that time—in more modern periods—they 
have built the Victoria Bridge, costing over £2,000,000, and the 
Albert Bridge, costing about the same, and a great many others. 
To-day the great ornamentation of the vast city of London is to 
be found in the magnificent structures which that greatest 
stream of commerce, not only in Great Britain, but in the world. 

Here we have across this adjacent river—the Potomac—only a 
structure which is an eyesore to everybody who looks at it. I 
mean the Long Bridge—a structure which serves simply as a dam 
and which ought to be done away with. The railroads that own 
it and control it and utilize it by virtue of grants of Congress 
ought to be required to raise it so that no drawbridge will be re- 

uired. There should be long approaches on either side; and 

ey ought to take away that dam, which oftentimes blocks up 

the waters of the Potomac until your streets leading from this 
Capitol to the White House are overflowed. I have passed over 
them when the water would strike the axles of the carriage in 
which I was riding. That bridge ought to be done away with, 
and this bridge ought to be built, on scientific principles, on 
principles of architectural beauty and power combined, that shall 
make it an ornament of the city, and shall span that beautiful 
stream which in every way ought to be ornamented, not only in 
the interests of the capital, for the capital has no interest which 
is not the country’s interest, but in the interests of the ple of 
the whole country; and I hope to see the time, Mr. eee 
when the State of Virginia, animated by a proper spirit, will cede 
back, retrocede to the United States, the land originally ceded 
the State of Virginia to make the 10 miles district square in whic 
the capital of the nation was to be. 

The Seine River, in France, which flows by that most beautiful 
city, has been spanned by innumerable bridges, which knit to- 
2 all parts of the city. In their last years’ exposition the 

autiful bridge panning the Seine was regarded as the greatest 
and most beautiful part of that wondrous exposition. 

Let us imitate the example of these great cities of the Old 
World and utilize our own beautiful Potomac, which flows by 
the doors of the dest capital of the world, and build this 
memorial bridge in memoriam to the brave soldiers on both 
sides of our civil strife, which developed on both sides the grand- 
est military genius which has marked any epoch in the history of 
the world. - 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, if the committee will bear with 
me fora very brief space of time I will ask for a vote. Senti- 
ment is magnificent and splendid, but sentiment has one danger, 
and that is that it is seized upon to promote improvements and 
appropriations that ought not to be made, with or without senti- 
ment. I came to Washington twenty-nine years ago, at the com- 
mencement of Grant's second term. The papers were then as full 
of memorial bridge as they are now. There was quite as much 
talk about it, and from that time to this there has been a regular 
round robin. I do not blame my friend from Virginia [Mr. 
Rrxey] for wanting this bridge built. Why, it is just across the 
Potomac. I expect if I were situated as he is that I would be for 
it, too. I do not blame the people of Washington for wanting 
this bridge built, whether it is necessary or not. I Se if this 
was my home and my interests were here that I should want it, 
but it is a ve portion of the 80,000,000 people who 


the hope that the in tang of the Grand 


would be directly benefited by this bridge. 

Now, then, the public service, in my opinion, does not demand 
it What is the fact? We have an Aqueduct Bridge over here at 
Georgetown. That leads from Georgetown, this side of the Dis- 


trict, over to Arlington. That bridge is now being rebuilt. We 
haye just spent more than $100,000 in repairing it, and in the 
District bill as returned to us by the Senate, there are sixty-odd 
thousand dollars more for other ag mg It is to be enlarged, 
„„ rebuilt. the meantime it is being 
occupied. More than that, the legislation was enacted a year 
to build a highway bri from within about 2,000 feet of 
Monument across to Virginia, at an expense of between five and 
six hundred thousand dollars, It is not built yet, but the Dis- 
trict bill, which I hold in my hand, extends the time two years, 
by a Senate amendment, to construct that bridge, and increases 
the cost to amillion. Now, that bridge ought to be built; itis 
a practical measure; it will be built; it is already authorized by 
law. In my judgment the location ought to be changed to about 
Seventeenth street on this side,and to land on the other side at 
Arlington, and it can be built for less money in that way. 

Mr. RIXEY. Mr. Speaker, I understand that that bridge is 
simply to take the place of the Long Bridge, which is now in exist- 


ence. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no; the railroad has nothing to do with 
it. The railroad builds its own bridge. 

Mr. RIXEY. I understand; but there is a bridge now for 
highway travel over that bridge. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, it is a joint bridge. 

Mr. RIXEY. This bridge simply takes the place of that high- 
way bridge. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely; and so far as I am now advised, 
and so far as I am concerned, when the limit is enlarged toa 
million of dollars I am one member who will insist on its being 
moved up to Seventeenth street on this side and Arlington on the 
other. It is not a memorial bridge, but a bridge that is needed, 
Well, now, when we get that which is already authorized we will 
have gotten all that is needed. 

Mr. RIXEY. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman again, I 
might agree with his proposition to remove the Long Bridge to 
Arlington, except for one thing, the present Long Bridge, the 
highway part of it, accommodates many thousands of people upon 
the other side. Enterprises have grown up there, and if you take 
away the highway bridge from its present location and move it 
to Arlington, those people have no way of getting into the city, 
It would involve much inconvenience and much loss. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, it is not a very great move; but then I 
am not discussing that. That will take care of itself. The Aque- 
duct Bridge at Georgetown being rebuilt, and now occupied, this 
highway bridge already authorized, and fa to increase its 
cost to a million, will make quite all the bri ges that we need. 

Now, what is the proposition? The highway bridge, half and 
half. The nN Bridge that is being rebuilt, half by the Dis- 
trict and half by the United States; this memorial bridge, all b 
the United States. To cost how much? Two millionsand a 8 
to be built between the highway bridge and the Aqueduct Bridge. 
Well, now, that two million and a half will not cover the cost. 
The plans already made run from five to seventeen million dol- 
lars, and in the name of the and an i gh pone with the 
surrounding of sentiment, the Father only knows what it will 
cost before it is done if we commence. Now, there are other 
things that the District of Columbia needs worse. It needs more 
water and better water. It needs more sewerage and better sew- 
araen We have already authorized a municipal building that 

ill cost, when it is done, over $2,000,000, although the limitation 
is under that. There are lots of things that need doing here. We 
need to reclaim the Eastern Branch far more than we do to have 
this bridge, in order to keep the people up there from shaking to 
death with the chills and fever. There are a hundred things that 
the plain people, the multitude, the hundreds of thousands that 
are in Washington, and that come and go, need far more than they 
need this memorial bridge. You can not do all these things at 
once, 

Now, if I thought there was any danger of the House voting to 
concur with the Senate in this appropriation, I would move an 
amendment making it half and half, half to be paid out of the 
District revenues and half out of the United States Treasury. But 
I hope and believe that the good sense and good judgment of the 
House will be against the 1 at least at this time, and I 
am inclined to think for all e. We have memorials on the 
battlefield at appropriate places. Why, you could build a bal- 
loon as a memorial. Youcan build Aa and call it “in 
memory of.” Now, thegentleman from Ohio [Mr. GrosvENoR] 
read a letter from the commander in chief of the Grand Army 
of the e ot I have great respect for him. Ido not know 
who asked him to write it, but if I had the power to call up every. 
soldier of the Union and Confederate armies and they woul 
listen to a plain statement of the facts, if I did not have nine out 
ten against this 8 I would miss my guess. 

The Secretary of War has recommended it, yes. Well, now, 
public officials recommend a great many things which we do not 
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breathe the breath of life into legislative propositions and make 
them living things. Our function is entirely separate from that 
of the Executive, and this recommendation does not meet my ap- 
val as one member of the House. Therefore, I will ask a vote, 
and trust that the motion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
55 to concur in the Senate amendment will be voted 
own. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to amendment No. 160 and 
concur in the same. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the con- 
ference asked for by the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker a 
ferees on the partof the House Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
Mr. MCRAE. 


inted as con- 
MENWAY, and 


PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT. 


The SPEAKER. Now, in pursuance to the order, the House 
will resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(S. 2295) temporarily to provide for the administration of the 
affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands. and for 
other purposes, and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLETT] will take the chair, 


[Mr. ADAMS addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. REEVES. Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with the Ad- 
ministration in its policy pertaining to the Philippine Islands. I 
am in favor of the indefinite retention by this Government of 
the Philippine Islands. By indefinite retention I mean simply 
retention until such time, if such time shall ever come, when the 
changed condition in the affairs of the world, and particularly in 
the Philippine Islands, shall make it appear to be for the t 
interests of the people of the United States and of the people of 
the Philippine Islands that a ene and independent govern- 
ment should be established for them. 

I will join heart and hand with the most ardent lover of lib- 
erty, but it must be that liberty which redounds to the peace, 
comfort, prosperity, and happiness of the whole people, and not 
in that misconception of liberty which gives unbridled license to 
the few to practically enslave the many, either in the name of 
home rule or in the sacred name of liberty itself. If our occupa- 
tion and sovereignty in the Poppe Islands is not beneficial to 
the ay ee people, then we should speedily retire from the 
islands. If our occupation and sovereignty in the Philippine Is- 
lands works an injury to the people of the United States, then as 

edily as can be done with honor to ourselyes as a nation we 
ould surrender the sovereignty and retire from the islands. If, 
on the other hand, our occupation and sovereignty of the Philip- 
pine Islands is a benefit at once to the people of these islands and 
to the people of the United States, then clearly we should retain 
the posesor and sovereignty of these islands. 

The inhabitants of the Philippine Islands now and for a long 
time have been divided into about eighty tribes. They range in 
their condition of intellectual 5 all the way from the 
lowest and most barbarous species of mankind to a high order of 
intellectualenlightenment. Of the latter class there are relativel 
few. By far the greater number are in that lower stage of intel- 
lectual development. Of the more enlightened tribes it has been 
estimated that not to exceed one-tenth of them can read or write. 
Of the tribes in the lower stage of intellectual development, 
scarcely any of them can read or write. 

Of all of these tribes the Tagalog is the most warlike and per- 
haps the most intelligent. At the close of our war with Spain 
there was an armed force of Filipinos. This armed force con- 
sisted mainly, if not wholly, of the people of the Tagalog tribe. 
Aguinaldo was the chief or president. They had in name at 
least a congress. Under these conditions it will not be denied 
that whatever of government there would have been established 
in the Philippine Islands, if we had yielded our sovereignty, would 
have been under the leadership of Aguinaldo and his government. 
In determining whether our occupation of these islands and the 
maintenance of our sovereignty there are of advantage or disadvan- 
tage, a blessing or a curse, to the people of the Philippine Islands, 
we must take into account what this government of Aguinaldo 
would have been if we had come away. 

We must take cognizance of known facts concerning Agui- 
naldo and his government. The Filipinos under the leadership 
of Aguinaldo and a few others had been in insurrection against 
the Spanish Government. Rebellion had followed rebellion, in- 
surrection had followed insurrection for many years, until the 
islands were in achronic state of war. In this condition of af- 
fairs Aguinaldo accepted a sum of money from the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, said to be $400,000, and left the Philippine Islands, 
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wards that he accepted this money for the purpose of using it in 
aid of the Philippine insurrection. This is the excuse or apology 
that has been offered in palliation of his acceptance of this bribe. 

I do not believe that his environment at that time and his 
conduct afterwards justify the claim; butif this claim is ad- 
mitted, it showed him to be capable of entering into a bargain 
for a money consideration with the Spank Government to leave 
the islands and desist from further rebellion against the authority 
of Spain, with a full purpose then present in his heart of violating 
that agreement, treacherously obtaining the money and using it 
to further the cause which he was agreeing to abandon. While 
I do not believe that the facts, circumstances, and surroundings 
in which he was then placed justify the belief that he was 
prompted by any patriotic motives, however misconceived they 
were in point of honor, yet in either event it shows the character 
of the man unmistakably. 

After remaining for a time at Hongkong he started to Europe, 
stopping on his way at Singapore. There he met an Englishman 
by the name of Bray, who had lived for thirty years at Manila, 
and with whom Aguinaldo was well acquainted. It has been 
pablisked. and I think reliably so, that this Englishman advised 

im that he should return to the Philippine Islands; that in the 
scenes then being enacted in the world it was quite within the 
range of possibilities that an empire could be formed in the Phil- 
ippine Islands and that he, Aguinaldo, could become Emperor, 

eeding this advice, he returned to Hongkong and gained per- 
mission to return to Manila on one of Dewey’s ships. 

Again he joined the forces of the Filipino insurgents. Then it 
was that the claim was put forth in his behalf that he had ac- 
cepted this sum of Spanish gold as a means of furthering the cause 
of the independence of the Filipinos. His course from that time 
on is current and familiar history. He became the head of the 
insurrection and of the so-calle 3 government. By 
whatsoever title he was called, no one deny that he was in 
fact dictator. The so-called Philippine congress was but his sub- 
servient instrument to register his decrees. He was, in fact, the 
supreme dictator in a small oligarchy, which held, as in the hol- 
low of their hands, the destinies of the philippine pople, 

If, after our treaty with Spain had been entered into, we had 
yielded the sovereignty of these islands and withdrawn our forces 
from them, if no other nation had intervened, then whatever of 
government would have been established in the Philippine Islands 
would have been under the absolute control and dictatorship of 
Aguinaldo. It would have been a government of the approxi- 
mately 80 tribes constituting the people of the Philippine [slands 
by the Tagalog tribe, and the government of the Tagalog tribe 
by Aguinaldo in fact. 

Where, in this broad land of ours, is there to be found the in- 
telligent lover of liberty—the man who grasps to its full extent 
the meaning of liberty, the humanitarian, the lover of peace, the 
man imbued with the Christian sense of charity, the man desir- 
ing and laboring for the upbuilding of mankind—who believes 
that such a government, formed under such environments, would 
have been for the best interests of the people of the Philippine 
Islands? Instead of liberty, despotism would have reigned. The 
wheels of progress would not haye turned. The barbarous tribes 
of the islands would have remained barbarous. The civilizing 
and enlightening influences of the world would have been shut 
out, and the advance of Christian civilization and intellectual de- 
velopment of the world would have been retarded until, in the 
evolution of conditions in the world. these people had been 
rescued from their state and condition by some more enlightened 
nation of the world. 

If the people of the United States organize and establish a gov- 
ernment in the Philippine Islands, what will be the character of 
that government? hat kindof a government is it possible for 
the people of the United States to establish anywhere? What- 
ever knowledge from a scholastic. standpoint the people of the 
United States may have in the various forms of government of 
the earth, yet so imbued with the republican form of govern- 
ment are we that it would be impossible for us to establish any 
other form of government anywhere under any circumstances. 
It matters not what political party of the Uni States may for 
the time being be in the ascendency, whether the Administration 
be Republican or Democratic, the duty devolving upon the Ad- 
ministration to form a government in the Philippine Islands can 
result in nothing but a republican form of government. 

So thoroughly are the people of the United States imbued with 
the principles of a republic that we could no more establish any 
other form of government elsewhere over any territory of which 
we may become possessed than we could tolerate any other form 
of government here. Almost immediately and before the insur- 
rection in the Philippine Islands is entirely subdued, in our pro- 
visional government and in the government proposed by this bill, 
the forms of an embryo republic were being observed. Order 
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was restored, sanitary conditions improved, protection of life and 
property obseryed; the habits, wishes, characteristics, and condi- 
tions of the people taken into account and as far as possible re- 
spected; the weak protected against the strong, executive officers 
selected from among the people, proper systems . to 
our own in collecting revenues adopted, governmental functions 
economically administered, systems of education devised and fos- 
tered; schoolhouses built, teachers employed, the rights of indi- 
viduals taught and protected; religious freedom respected and 
rotected, the spirit of a just and true liberty inculcated, and the 
inalienable rights of life, liberty, the enjoyment of property, and 
the pursuit of happiness taught, fostered, and protected every- 
where. When in the treaty of Paris the United States refused 
to turn back to the control of Spain the Philippine Islands, we 
showed our sense of duty, obligation to, and protection of these 
ople. 
ehen we paid Spain 820,000,000 for these islands, we showed 
our 1 of the rights of the Spanish people. We recog- 
nized the value of public improvements in these islands made by 
the Spanish people. We proclaimed to the world our sense of 
justice and showed ourselves capable of being just and fair to a 
vanquished foe. When the more intelligent portion of the Phil- 
ippine people saw that we at once protected them from the ma- 
lignant influences of Spanish dominion, protected them from the 
tyranny of the Spanish Government and yet dealt justly and fairly 
and honorably with a people whose power we had overthrown, 
and who were in no position to be other than suppliants at our 
feet, these more intelligent Filipinos saw at once not only that 
they could trust the people of the United States, but that their 
best interests were to be subserved by not only submitting to, but, 
in gladly accepting the sovereignty of the United States and a 
government established by our people. They beheld a new con- 
ception of liberty—a new conception of government. 

e less intelligent portion of the Filipino people could not un- 
derstand it. When our Army took prisoners the armed Filipino 
insurgents, they expected death. When their wounds were 
dressed, their sickness cured—when they were fed and clothed, 
and their liberty restored—they did not understand it. They had 
no real, true appreciation or understanding of the American con- 
ception of liberty and justice. They could not attribute it toa 
sense of honor and justice. They interpreted it to be the result 
ofafear. At first a fear of the Filipinos themselves, and it made 
them arrogant, bold, and cruel toward the American soldiers. 
When it became necessary to make them feel the strong arm of 
the American Army, and a campaign was organized that routed 
them at every turn, they changed their opinion of the Ameri- 
cans. 

They no longer thought the American soldiers to be in fear of 
the Filipinos, yet they could not and did not grasp the idea of 
the spirit of the liberty and justice of the American people. 
They concluded that we were afraid of somebody or something, 
they knew not whom or what. They admitted the bravery of the 
American cine Elihu they did not comprehend the spirit of the 
government to be established, But more recently they are com- 
ing to catch the spirit of fair play, of justice, of humanity, of 
kindness, of helpfulness that the American policy in the Philip- 
pine Islands is slowly but surely teaching them. Nearly all of 
the real leaders of the Filipino people have accepted American 
sovereignty. Overcome by the sense of good that is to follow 
and is following in the wake of American influences, they are 
advising their people that it is for their own best good to accept 
American sovereignty, American policies, and American ideas of 
justice and liberty. 

Does any man doubt that in a government of the Philippine 
Islands, established and maintained by the United States, that 
the people will be protected in their lives, their liberty, their 
property, and their religious freedom? Does anyone doubt that 
the schoolmaster is already there, and that more of them will go, 
and that education will become general and in time universal; 
that civilization will advance and that a new and higher concep- 
tion of 1 0 justice, and liberty will be taught these people? 
Does anyone doubt that in any government established by the 
pople of the United States that education of these people will be 

ostered; that the revenues of these islands will be honestly and 
properly collected, and that they will be expended in the interests 
of and for the benefit of the bernie of these islands? 

Does anyone doubt that the affairs of government will be eco- 
nomically administered, and that as fast as prudence will permit, 
good sense suggest, and reasonable care allow, that the people of 
these islands will administer the affairs of their own government; 
that, in truth and in fact, this government will be a republic, 
notwithstanding the fact that the sovereignty of these people will 
be held and maintained by the people of the United States? That 
fact will redound to their own protection. Every administrative 
feature of the government will in time be administered by their 
own people, by officers selected by themselves, held responsible 


by the strong arm of the American Republic for a just, an hon- 
est, an economical, and a prudent administration of public affairs 
in the interests of the people themselves. In establishing a govern- 
ment such as I have predicted are we doing violence and wrong 
to a people whose condition was such that if we had not done this 
a government by Aguinaldo, in the manner that I have suggested, 
would have been established: Any hysterical plea, falsely made 
in the name of liberty, shall not prevent this Republic from giv- 
ing to the people of the Philippine Islands a real liberty, a govern- 
ment established in the interests of justice and humanity instead 
of one of tyranny in fact, yet constructed in the name of liberty 
by Aguinaldo and his followers. 

In considering this question from the standpoint of the Ameri- 
can citizen, numerous factors and conditions must be taken into 
account. Simply to say that war is expensive or that it costs us 
much to carry on war, and stop at this, is to fail utterly in a proper 
consideration of the question. Toconsider the question first from 
a commercial standpoint, let us take into consideration some ex- 
isting facts and figures. 

In 1890 the people of the United States consumed 6.09 bushels 
of wheat per capita. In 1894 these same people consumed 3.44 
bushels of wheat per capita, or an underconsumption of wheat 
for 1894 as compared with 1890 of 2.65 bushels per capita. The 
population in 1894, estimated at something over 67,000,000 of 
people, shows an underconsumption of wheat for 1894 as com- 
pared with 1890 of more than 175,000,000 bushels. 

In 1890 the consumption of corn in the United States was 32.09 
bushels per capita. In 1894 the consumption of corn was 22.96 
bushels per capita, or an underconsumption for 1894 as compared 
with 1880 of 9.13 bushels per capita. Again estimating the pop- 
ulation at something over 67,000,000 of people, the underconsump- 
tion of corn for the year 1894 as compared with the year 1890 
was over 600,000,000 bushels. In 1895 the consumption of corn 
in the United States was only 17.18 bushels per capita, an under- 
consumption as compared with 1890 of 14.91 bushels per capita, 
making a total underconsumption of corn for the year 1895 as 
compared with the year 1890 of over 1,000,000,000 bushels in the 
United States. The great depression in business from 1893 to 
1897 as it bore upon the farming industry of our country can at 
least be partially measured by these figures. The idleness of man- 
ufacturing institutions, the inactivity of the railroads, the shut- 
ting down of the coal mines, in short, the idle condition of labor 
and the low wages paid to labor, contributed to this great under- 
consumption of food products and in a large measure destroyed 
the home market for the farm, thus emphasizing most vividly 
the necessity of extended markets for the farm. 

I desire to call attention to a few comprehensive figures, indi- 
cating the condition of our country, from which conclusions of 
the greatest importance to the people of the United States may 
be drawn. In 1890 there were 239 cotton factories in the South, 
operating 1,554,000 spindles, representing a capital investment of 
about $54,000,000. 1900 there were 395 cotton factories in the 
South, operating 4,233,000 spindles and representing a capital in- 
vestment of $123,000,000. The value of the product of these fac- 
tories in 1890 was estimated at $42,000,000; in 1900 at $94,000,000. 
The number of wage-earners in these factories in 1890 was 87,000, 
who received in wages about $8,000,000. In 1900 the number of 
wage-earners in these factories was about 96,000, and they re- 
ceived in wages something over $17,000,000. 

In 1890 the value of the products of the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries of all kinds in the United States was placed 
at $4,603,000,000, while in 1900 it is placed at $6,118,000,000, or an 
increase during the decade of $1,515,000,000, or about 33 per cent. 
The amount of capital invested in these manufacturing industries 
in 1890 was $3,782,000,000, while in 1900 it was $5,435,000,000, or 
an increase of capital invested in manufacturing during the decade 
of $1,653,000,000, or nearly 44 per cent. In 1890 the average num- 
ber of Koge earners employed in manufacturing industries of 
the United States was 1,924,000, and their wages amounted to 
$786,000,000, while in 1900 the number of wage-earners was 
2,307,000, and their wages amounted to $973,000,000. 

In 1890, according to the census returns, the total value of the 
agricultural products of the United States amounted to $4,789,- 
000,000. On June 1, 1900, the total value of farm property, em- 
bracing land improvements, buildings, implements, and ma- 
chinery and live stock, amounted to $20,514,000,000. The value 
of land improvements was $13,115,000,000; that of the buildings, 
$3,560,000,000; that of the implements and machinery, $761,000,- 
000, and that of the live stock $3,078,000,000, while in 1890 the 


total value of farm property comprised in these four items - 


amounted to $15,982,000,000. The value of farm products for the 

ear 1889, as shown by the census of 1890, is $2,460,000,000, but 
it is generally conceded that this estimate is much too low, and 
accordingly no fair figures exist upon which to make comparison 
for the years 1889 and 1899 of the total value of farm products in 
the United States, 
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We exported for the fiscal year 
to the total value of $1,460,462,806, of which amount $951,628,331 


en June 30, 1901, products 


was agricultural products. The remainder of 8508, 884, 478 was 
the product of the factory, of the mine, of the forest, and of the 
fisheries. The annual average of total exports for five years 
from 1895 to 1899, inclusive, for the United States is $1,136,000,000, 
of which $752,000,000 is agricultural products. For the same 
period exports from the United Kingdom were $1,166,000,000, of 
which $78,000,000 was agricultural products; Germany $878,000,- 
000, of which the agricultural products was $181,000,000; France 
$696 ,000,000, of which $258,000,000 was agricultural products; 
the Netherlands $567,000,000, of which §263,000,000 was agricul- 
tural products; Russia $349,000,000, of which $295,000,000 was 
agricultural products; Austria-Hungary $326,000,000, of which 
$181,000,000 was agricultural products; Australasia $361,000,000, 
of which $213,000,000 was agricultural products; Italy $224,000,000, 
of which $181,000,000 was agricultural products. 

The total im into the United States for the year ending 
June 30. 1901, was $823,000,000, of which $892,000,000 was agri- 
cultural products, $314,000,000 manufactured products, and the 
balance from the forests, mines, and fisheries. 

I desire also to invite attention to a few additional facts and 
figures pertaining to the cotton industry of the United States. 
For the year ending June 30, 1890, we exported to Asia 841,959 
poms of raw cotton, valued at $85,211. For the year ending 

une 30, 1900, we exported to the same place 168,009,168 pounds 
of raw cotton, valued at $13,228,269. Of cotton manufactures we 
rted to Asia for the year 1890 products valued at $1,780,610, 
and for the year ending Tints 30, 1900, the same products to the 
value of $11,064,629, and to Oceania for the year ending June 30, 
1890, products valued at $551,006, and for the year ending June 30, 
1900, the same products valued at $1,297,698, ora total value of man- 
ufactured cotton goods in.1890 to Asia and Oceania of $2,281,616. 
and of the same products for the year ending June 30, 1900, 
$12,862,322, or, stated differently, for the year ending June 30, 
1890, raw cotton and manufactured cotton to Asia and Oceania 
to the value of $2,366,827, and for the year ending June 80, 1900, 
$25,590,591, or an increase of nearly 1,000 per cent. 

E development of our country, and the 
volume of business being done as eee indicated by these fig- 
ures, we can not draw safe conclusions without taking into ac- 
count our possibilities of continuing this development. Iron and 
coal are the essential bases for much of our manufacturing. Of 
coal England has left only 12,000 square miles, Germany about 
2,000 square miles, the United States over 200,000 square miles. 
In the year 1900, according to the Geological Survey, the United 
States produced 241,000,000 long tons of coal, Great Britain 
225,000,000 long tons, and Germany 147,000,000 long tons. The 
total production for the world in 1900 was estimated at 754.000,000 
long tons. The export of coal from the United States for the 
year ending June 30, 1901, was 7,675,549 long tons, with a value 
of $22,817,496, The United Kingdom exported during the calen- 
dar year 1900 44,089,000 long tons, valued at $177,187,000, and Ger- 
many, during the same calendar year, exported 15,086,000 long 
tons, valued at $51,732,000. 

England and Germany, looking to their future interests, are to- 
day discouraging the exporting of coal. The United States may 
reasonably anticipate in the comparatively near future an in- 
creased export of coal worth from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 an- 
nually. In the calendar year 1900 the United States produced 
27,558,000 long tons of iron ore, while Great Britain produced in 
the same year 14,028,000 long tons and Germany 18,665,000 long 
tons. During the fiscal year 1901 the United States exported iron 
and steel to the value of $82,160,750 and manufactures of iron 
and steel to the value of $85,158,570. In the calendar year 1900 
the United Kingdom exported iron and steel to the value of 

122,160,000 and manufactures of iron and steel to the value of 

183,421,000, while Germany exported iron and steel to the value 
of $38,818,000 and manufactures of iron and steel to the value of 
$135,546 ,000. 

Taking all of our productions of all kinds into consideration, 
we have been increasing in production faster than England, Ger- 
many, and France combined, and are to-day moving forward in 
that comparative rate. Mulhall, the great English statistician, 
estimates the average value of the production of the European 
workman, besoin | all of Europe, at about $450 per capita. In 
1890 the average value of the American workman in of the 
manufacturing and industrial arts was but a trifle under $2,400, 
while in 1900 the average value of the production of these Ameri- 
can workmen was a little more than $2,650. The increase in ag- 
ricultural products for the year 1900 can fairly be stated to be 
$750,000,000 in value in excess of the value of the farm products 
for 1890. These figures, however, on the increase in the farm 
products are but an approximation, the data not being at hand 
for exactness. In manufacturing institutions the number of 
Wage-earners has increased from 1890 to 1900 about 20 per cent; 


the volume of capital invested has increased about 44 per cent, 
and the value of the product has increased about 33 cent. 

As I have already stated, the total value of our imports for the 
year ending June 30, 1901, is $823,000,000, while the total value 
of our exports is $1,460,000,000, the excess of exports over imports 
bei: 37,000,000. 

While we are increasing in our production faster than any other 
nation in the world, yet we are not the only nation that is increas- 
ing inits production. The principal European countries are de- 

oping and increasing their production, and are haying more of 
the product of labor and capital to put upon the markets of the 
world year by year. What is to become of this surplus product 
of the more highly enlightened nations of the earth? Conditions 
in the world point unerringly to Asia as the future great market 
place for the surplus products of the more enlightened nations of 
the world. Less than twenty years ago the total value of imports 
into Japan did not exceed 50 cents capita of her population. 

The doors of Japan were opened to the influences of Western 
civilization, and one of the t results has been that Japan is 
to-day importing into her country about $6 in value per capita of 
her population. If the same influences that produced this result 
in Japan will produce a similar result in China, then there will be 
opened in China in the comparatively near future an annual mar- 
ket of $2,500,000,000 for the surplus products of the more greatly 
developed and progressive countries of the world. Euro 
statesmen are recognizing and taking cognizance of this condition 
of affairs. England, France, Germany, Russia, and Italy have 
been forcing an entry into China. They have entered different 
portions of China, and, having acquired some species of settle- 
ments or possession of some port, have at once laid claim to a por- 
tion of China which they have denominated their sphere of inter- 
ests or their sphere of influence. What do these countries, or any 
of them, want with a sphere of influence in China? What is the 
nature of the influence or interest that these different countries 
claim in China, and what is its significance? 

Recognizing Asia as the future market place of the world, they 
have been trying to establish some species of rights in some por- 
tion of China, which means simply that they are trying to control 
the markets of a portion of China for the benefit of the people of 
their respective countries. England, with her extensive manu- 

facturing interests, contended for the open-door policy. Russia 
was undoubtedly the strongest opponent of that policy. She has 
been England’s rival in the East, and having in mind the future 
of her own people, was an opponent of the open-door policy of 
trade. France, allied with Russia offensively and defensively, 
and haying a portion of China in which her influence was to be 
supreme, or, in other words, in which she was to control the mar- 
kets, acquiesced in Russia's policy. 

Germany, having her sphere of influence, was at least passive, 
and offe: no obstacle to the policy of Russia. Italy, too, was 
having her sphere of influente, and was therefore ive in the 

le. It is a well-known fact that in 1898, while England 
had not abandoned the open-door policy, she had nevertheless 
ractically ceased opposition to the more aggressive policy of 
ussia, and the commercial division and partition of China was 
well-nigh an accomplished fact. While Russia, and Germany, 
and France, and Italy, and England were each having their sphere 
of influence in China the United States and her people were being 
ignored, and the great benefit of this great future market was 
being taken from her. 

At that moment a crisis in the affairs of the world developed; 
an effete monarchy of Europe, holding possession of Cuba by 
right of discovery, had so misgoverned and mismanaged the 

airs of those people, had so oppressed and robbed them, that 
the people of the United States, practically as one man, rose up 
and demanded that we should drive Spain from this continent 
and put an end to the miseries of Cuba. We declared war upon 
Spain. All of us bed ti the scene of war to be in Cuba, but we 
had an old fifth-grade squadron of the American fleet stationed 
in Asiatic waters; Spain had a squadron or a fleet in Manila Har- 
bor. Onur little squadron was in command of a valiant and in- 
trepid sailor. and upon orders from President McKinley Dewey 
iled into Manila Bay, and on that memorable ist day of May 
destroyed the Spanish fleet and ee took by force of arms 
the sovereignty of the Philippine Islands from Spain. It was nota 
remeditated act to obtain the sovereignty of theseislands. It was 
ut an act of war to break down and destroy the forces of an enemy. 

But notwithstanding want of premeditation on the part of the 
United States, we had supplanted Spain in her right to the Phil- 

ippine Islands. We had conquered them from her. The treaty 
of peace followed, and the sovereignty of the Philippine Islands 
was formally ceded to the United States. This act gaye this na- 
tion of ours, as viewed from the standpointof international comity, 
no less than in fact, the right to a voice in affairs in the East. 
President McKinley, with unerring judgment, saw the advantage 
that was to come to the American people in the future by having 
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ights in the East which gave us the opportunity for a voice in 
affairs there. One by one our war ships were quietly sent to the 
Philippine Islands, until presently it came to pass t we were 
stronger in our fighting machinery in Asiatic waters than any 
other nation in the world. 

Our little Navy had given two exhibitions of her prowess which 
were object lessons to the world. Then it was t President 
McKinley directed the Secretary of State to take up with the 
European nations the question of the open-door policy of trade in 
China. In September, 1899, our Secretary of State, Mr. Hay, 
communicated through our ambassadors with the Governments 
of Russia, Germany, France, England, and Italy, making known 
to these countries that we claimed a voice in the affairs of the 
East and insisted upon the open-door policy of trade in China. 
Communications passed back and forth diplomatically between 
the United States and each of these countries; one by one they 
saw the justice of the demands of the United States, and one by 
one they gave written and signed statements ing and ac- 
aera in the open-door policy of trade for China, until finally, 
on March 20, 1900, our Secretary of State sent his notice to the 
Governments at London, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Rome, and 
Tokyo notifying each Government of the acceptance by the others 
of the opo aoe yr of trade. 

England hailed this achievement, in the accomplishment of 
which she had failed, with delight, and the world recognized the 
greatest achievement of modern diplomacy. Thus was broken 
up the so-called spheres of influence of the different European 
countries in China; thus was prevented the commercial division 
a arte China, and thus was preserved to the people of 
the United States an equal advantage and equal opportunity in 
this future t market for the world’s products. This great 
benefit to the commercial interests of the people of the United 
States was made possible by the fact that we had possessions in 
the East and therefore had the right to a voice in this matter. 

With our great surplus production in this country and its in- 
creasing development, where would we have found a market place 
for it in the future if we had not seized this opportunity and se- 
cured this open-door policy of trade in the Orient? If we fail for 
any reason in a market place, then our advancement in commer- 
cial Laskin pow must cease. Already we have a large surplus 
in excess of our home demands. Whenever the day comes that 
our manufac’ institutions must nd operations, then will 
the me idle either or a part of the time. 
When that day comes, then will there be great depression in busi- 
ness. S A day comes eee a for ap ge er 
will be y destroyed. y we havea us of over 
8000, 000,000 in farm products Let iadustrial depression oome for 
want of a market for its output and down go the price of 
farm products. In short, pS e will be everywhere followed 
by inevitable suffering and di of the people, and this won- 
derful development and progress that has come to our people and 
that has marked us as the most wonderful nation in the world 
will be a thing of the past. We must hold fast these opportunities 
with an iron d, as we value the prosperity, the comfort, and 


pomii in the markets of the world for our surplus production? | South Carolina 


management of her affairs that leads on to the 
well-being of her people. A proper care for the 


mse. | ? 
I conclude, then, that we will giye to the people of the Philip- 


that will give them a cep lee protot them in it until 
themse i 


they can Ives. We will do them no wrong, but in 
all we do there shall be constantly before us the upbuilding and 
bettering of their condition. We will not make them slaves nor 
will we let them enslaye themselyes. We willnotlet them run to 
geo and anarchy, but we will give them liberty and order. 

85 ae be eee em, as pro- 
vided in this pro legislation, a bill of rights containing every 
limit of safety to the liberties of the people that civilization has 
devised up to this day. 5 

While doing this for the ipino people we will protect the 
interests of the people of the United States. We take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities which the God of Nature seems to 
have given to our people. We will do our share in the upbuild- 
ing of the people of the world. We willlive up to the meas- 
ure of responsibility that duty, honor, justice, and patriotism 
shall demand of us. And does anybody think this work will 
stop? We are moving in a channel the current of which is irre- 
sistible. History, or at least archwology, justifies the belief that 
the white man first appeared in this world upon the eastern slopes 
of the Himalaya Mountains. He was then, as now, in disposi- 
tion a traveler, a nomad. He climbed over the mountains and 
followed the setting sun, and when ages had passed the Roman 
ga onde appeared, iat 

en another t era had , the Roman Empire disap- 
peared, and London, Liverpool, Berlin, and Paris became the 
great centers of commerce and human activity. And when an- 
other great era had passed this same white man crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean, and he builded cities upon the American conti- 
nent and now has crossed the continent, carried his activity to 
the Pacific Ocean, and to-day, unconscious of it though we may 
be, we are in the midst of another great event. ile we are 
here discussing what shall best be done for the people of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, this same white man is just stepping across the 
ific Ocean and planting himself in eastern Asia, and it will be 
only a short time when he will have encircled the earth and be 
found again on the eastern slope of the Himalaya Mountains. 

Wherever he has gone his civilization supersedes all others; 
the colored races of the world yield to him, and his civilization 
becomes their civilization. What has been the trouble in China 
in the last few years? We say it has been an uprising of the 
Boxers. But what does that signify? What does that mean? 
What was the real trouble in China? It was nothing more nor 
nothing less than the resistance of the old civilization of China 
against the advancing civilization of E and America. This 
younger, stronger, Christian civilization of Europe and America 
is knocking at the doors of China to-day, and the revolt that has 
been there is but the effort of resistance i the onward 
march of the Christian civilization of the world. 

Will China successfully resist this civilization? Will it be 
stopped? That were impossible. Victor Hugo, writing of the 
battle of Waterloo, said, in substance, Wellington did not conquer 
Napoleon. That were impossible. It was the mighty hosts of 
the universe led on by the dof an infinite God, for the change 
of front for the civilization of the nineteenth century. So sayI 
to you to-day. The old civilization of China can not resist the 
younger, newer, stronger Christian civilization of Europe and 
America. It is the forces of the universe led on by the hand of 
an infinite God for the change of front for the civilization of the 
twentieth century. [Prolonged applause.] I am indebted to the 
Hon. Frank Hitchcock, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign Markets 
of the De ent of Agriculture, forthe preparation of the fol- 
lowing tables: 

Number of establishments and spindles in the n- i 
of the nth in 1899 and 1900. according to waiter Sandton ieee 


Southern States. 
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1,554,000 | 4,232,888 


%5 | ss | 14,188,103 | 19,003,852 


3 for 1900 are preliminary. 


stated. 
e The 5 establishments included under this head 
follows: 2in Ar 2 in na, and lin T 


in 1500 were distributed as 


lin Texas. 
The returns for 1900 do notinclude 4 additional establishments in the South- 
ern States, as follows: 2 in Arkansas and 2i isi 


in Louisiana. 
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Average number o arners and amount of wages in the cotton-manu- 
facturing industry ae the South in 1890 and 1900, according toUnited States 
census returns. 3 


Southern States. 


1300. | 1900 1890. 1900. 43,388,501 21 
4.487% | 2016r 799 25 
30,273 | $1,646,196 | $5,127,087 458, 167, 
30, 201 te be 088.840 70; 643, 347 | 53, 484, 923 70 
18,283 | 2,366,065 | 3,566,951 43,882,493 | 17,314, 944 39 
8,332 447,173 1,482, 228 43,423,088 | 38, 731, 981 89 
2981| 406, 668, 556 42,452,163 | 8, 903, 504 21 
21108 | 495, 438 422, 935 29, 229,543 | 20, 607, 368 TL 
1,675 | 290,981 339, 548 28,851,635 | 14, 655,808 BL 
1,31 | 189,089 280, 407 24,618,384 | 17,006, 113 69 
984 } 253, 630 20,598,799 | 10,420, 546 51 
œ) 759 (5) 19,026,481 | 18, 647,588 98 
5 1 ten 3 
Total for Southern States 96,138 | 7,817,069 | 17,208,178 ie an 85 1 85 5 2 
— N E — 09,480,272 5 10,067,970 | 5,236,497 52 
Returns for 1900 are preliminary. Not stated. 109, 498,978 | 77,579,133 7¹ 
48 


Exports of raw cotton from the United States to the Orient during the fiscal 
` years 1590 and 1900. 


Year ended June 30— 


Domestic exports of the United States during the year ended June 30, 1901, 
ee according to sources yf production. : 


Groups. 
Agricultural 8 PORES ay ] A 


Countries to which exported. 


Total to Orient 841,959 


Exports of cotton manufactures m the United States to the Orient duri 
v Vike greed bbe 1890 and 1900. = 


85,211 | 168,009,168 | 18,228, 269 


a Except certain agricultural products. 
Distribution of the domestic exports of the United States for the year ended 
June 30, 1901. 


Countries to which exported. 

Agricul- Per gent 

Total ox: fra ex- = 
ports. ural. 


1.4064 $624,216, 404 8496, 401, 947 80 
524,419 188, 350,919 | 144, 802, 269 7 
75,401 97,722,458 | 27,550,201 28 
63,518 83.847. 80 | 50,999, 414 61 
46, 008 76,431,378 | 60,208,775 66 
86, 871 48,552,762 | 35,341,110 73 
Barr l | 26762 081 25 
eee 30,577,345 | 1,915, 586 6 
24,100,453 | 12,623,983 52 
622, 228 18,977,691 | 10,661,001 56 
572,551 18,656,899 | 6,299, 061 34 
64, 793 16,148,968 | 13,172,332 82 
29, 744 15, 455, 839 | 12, 699; 125 82 
= e ieee) R 
....._ +9 ' + by. 
SSS | Sees DAR wise | a 
Chinese Empire. ze $ 
12,902,822 | Other connteies-- nonono snnonnnnnanan 102, 296,410 | 44, 830, 092 43 
FFT 1. 460, 462, 806 951, 628,331 | 6 
Amount of capital and value of products in the cotton-manufacturing indus- Relative standing of leading ag r 
try of the South in 1890 and 1900, according to United States census returns. | Per capita value. 
Pech tS Nt tte a a IEE SBS EEE IASI NI RE SAE ENE IIE | 
Amount of capital. Value of products. Countries from Total ex- Aarnion Per pane A. 7 
S| which exported. ports. morta: ey | Total |“¢nct 
1900. 1890. 1900. | ports. | exports. 
„258, 946 „800. 798 K i 
ranae | aami | 8 ance eama e| eae] erg 
24,158,159 | 12,035,629 | 18, 597,000,000 | 263, 000, 000 46 113.00 53. 00 
11,638,757 | 2,190,771 | 8. 696, 000, 000 | 258, 000, 000 37 18.00 6. 
4,493,206 | 1,787,648 | 2, 381,000,000 | 213, 000, 000 59 82.00 48. 
8, 767,726 | 2,507,719 | 1, 224, 000,000 | 189,000, 000 84 AT j 
1,867,605 | 1,000,668 | 1, 878, 000,000 | 181, 000, 000 21 16.00 8. 
2,200,749 | 1,333,898 | 1, 326, 000,000 | 156, 000, 000 48 7.38 3. 
2,227, 184 ) 1, 224,000,000 | 131,000,000 58 7.07 4. 
©) 1,348, 637 127,000,000 | 123, 000, 000 97 80.00 29. 
aroo |an] a| doj i 
122,542,848 | 41,513,711 Fate Kinn | 181,000,000 | 89,000,000 9 88 £ 
Total for United States 354,020, 843 | 460, 842, 772 | 267,981,734 Canada "187,000,000 | 71,000, 000 52 28.00 11. 
— — — — — mM 64,000,000 | 64,000, 000 100 6.60 6. 
s Returns for 1900 are preliminary. + Not stated. 64,000,000 | 61,000,000 95 28.00 27. 
> 800 % „ fel E 
Imports of the United States during the year ended June 30, 1901, grouped accord- 33.000, 000 33. 000,000 100 41.00 a 
ing to sources of production. 28,000,000 | 23,000; 000 88 8.67 7. 
148,000,000 | 21,000,000 14 46.00 6. 
Groups. 80,000,000 | 20,000,000 67 6.12 4. 
102,000,000 | 17,900,000 18 46.00 8. 
Agricultural products -...........-..--.---------------- 92,000,000 | 15,700,000 17 18.00 8. 
ufact products 14, 100,000 13, 700, 00 97 4.08 3. 
15,800,000 | 11,000,000 70 6.58 4. 
28,900, 000 5, 600, 000 20 10.00 2. 


in this table are based on official returns of the 
e calendar years 18% to 1899, and represent, unless 


= 
f 
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Except certain agricultural products. Annual average for the five years ended March 31, 1899. 
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Mr. JONES of Virginia. I yield one hour to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Mappox], a member of the Committee on 
Iusular Affairs. 

Mr. MADDOX, Mr. Chairman, I regret very much that I have 
not had an opportunity better to prepare myself for this occasion. 
The House has before it two bills, one presented by the majority 
or Republicans of this House, which has for its ate although 
not so expressed, the permanent retention of the Philippine Islands. 
The minority have presented a bill which has for its purpose the 
retention of the Philippine Islands until a stable government can 
be formed, and then to leave those people to control and govern 
themselves, except at their request we would exercise a protecto- 
rate over them for a certain stated time. 

These bills are before the House, and I undertake to say that 
every member who feels any interest in this matter has read those 
bills and the reports of the committee, and in all probability under- 
stands their purport as well as I would be able to explain this 
evening. 

It is not my pu to discuss these bills or their merits. That 
has already been done very ably on this side of the House and on 
the other side of the House, and other gentlemen who follow me 
will endeavor to give attention to these bills and their effect upon 
the Philippines and be the United States. It is my purpose in 
part this evening to show to the House of Representatives and to 
the country why I think we ought not to retain these Philippine 
Islands permanently, and in doing so I think that any argument 
that goes to show how we obtained those islands and what they 
cost us and our conduct there, whatever it may have been, will 
have its bearing before the people of this country, who will finally 
determine the question as to whether we should retain the Phil- 
ippine Islands permanently or not, for we will not settle this 
question here now, you may rest assured of that fact. 

Now, there is one thing that I want to undertake to do this 
evening. I do want to relieve God Almighty of a part of the re- 
sponsibility for that which has been thrust upon Him in the Phil- 
ippine Islands by our Wis Pay friends. [Laughter and applause 
on the Democratic side.] You have, gentlemen, upon every 
stump and in every pulpit in this country tried to im upon 
the people of the United States that you are doing the work of 
God in the Philippine Islands; that you were carried there by 
Him; and the gentleman who has just taken his seat said we were 
following our course around the world under the leadership of an 
all-wise God. 

Now I want to say to you that I believe in my heart so long as 
we were fighting with old Spain that God Almighty was with us. 
It certainly looked so. But just as soon as we entered into the 
p2ace negotiations with the 8 it looked like God Almighty 
stepped out of the way and the devil stepped in and took posses- 
sion of the job, and that he has been runnin, 
nəweđd laughter.] Now about our being in 
by Providence. that God Almighty put us down there, I want to 
siy to you, and I expect to prove it by the record, that all the in- 
genuity of our statesmen and diplomats in connection with our 
treasure, were exercised in order to get hold of these Philippine 
Islands, and God Almighty had nothing to do with it. say 
from all that I can see about it that we did all we could in order 
to grab these islands, instead of having them thrust upon us. 

ow, in the first place, we started out to acquire those islands 
down there by the right of conquest. That was a failure, and 
we could not sustain that before the civilized world. Then we 
roposed to sustain ourselves by taking them on the ground of 
indemnity, and we could not sustain that proposition, or at least 
we did not do it before the civilized world; and then what next? 
Then there was the final argument, and one which the Republi- 
can party has denied, in fact, altogether, so far as I know, upon 
the ground of the obligation that we owed to our allies in the Phil- 
ippine Islands; that we could not afford to turn them back to 
Spain—that is, upon our honor we could not afford to do so. 

Now, you will understand when our commissioners first went 
to negotiate this treaty in Paris they were not instructed to take 
the archipe or the Philippine Islands. Their instructions 
were to take the island of Luzon. But after they got there and 
entered into this negotiation a certain Englishman made his ap- 

rance upon the scene, like the devil, who took Christ up on a 
high mountain and showed him the richness of all the balance of 
the earth. This Englishman told the commissioners of the rich- 
ness of the Philippine Islands and what we would get out of them 
if we would take them as colonies. Was there anything behind 
tha 


t? 

Now, I do not know that there was, but this idea has always 
tome. Old Briton was right then making arrangements 
to go out after the two little republics down in South Africa. 
She knew that so long as the United States lived up to her prin- 
ciples as she had done heretofore she would not be allowed to 
have her way with this colony, if we had not stained our hands 

with imperialism we could hold them off. 


it ever since. [Re- 
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But they were anxious to get us in the colony business, then 
our mouths would be hushed forever, and she could go forward 
and thrash the life out of these little republics. Therefore, her 
agent was there painting the glories and the grandeur of the 
Philippines and inviting us to go forward; and our commission- 
ers, not like Christ, who told the devil to get behind Him, j 
surrendered. The devil he went to work and took this whole 
business in charge; in other words, we put the devil in front. 

I have here some pepas that we were very anxious to get a 
little while before the late Presidential campaign, but they did 
not make their appearance until January 31, 1901, ‘‘ injunction of 
secrecy removed. In other words, that is when we got them. 

These are the instructions given by the President, and the cor- 
respondence, to some extent, een him and the commissioners 
in regard to this treaty between Spain and the United States. 
Now I want to read the instructions of the President to this com- 
mission in reference to the Philippine Islands, the question under 
discussion to-day. 

The Philippines stand upon a different basis. It is none the less true, how- 
ever, that, without any original thought of complete or even partial uisi- 
tion, the presence and success of our arms at imposes upon us ob! 
tions which we can not disregard. The march of events rules and overru 
human action. Axowing unreserv the purpose which has animated all 
our effort, and still solicitous to adhere to it, we can not be unmindful that 
without any desire or design on our part the war has brought us new duties 
and nsibilities which we must meet and discharge as mes a 
nation on whose growth and career from the ng the Ruler of nations 
has plainly written the high command and p e of civilization. 

Incidental to our tenure in the Philippines is commercial ty 
to which American statesmanship can not be indifferent. It is just to use 
every legitimate means for the enlargement of American trade, but we seek 
no advantages in the Orient which are not common to all. Asking ony the 

n door for ourselves, we are ready to accord the open door to others. 

e commercial rtunity which is naturally and inevitably associated 

with this new opening de ds less on large territorial possessions than upon 
t is and 2. broad and * privileges. 

eved that in the practi application of these suang principles 

the present interests of our country and the pone measure of its duty, its 

wel in the future, and the deration of its exemption from unknown 

perils will be found in full accord with the just, moral, and humane purpose 

which was invoked as our justification in ry tard the war. 

In view of what has been stated, the United States can not than 
the cession in full right and sovereignty of the island of Luzon. It is desir- 
able, however, that the United States shall soran the right of entry for 
vessels and merchandise nging to citizens of the United States into such 
ports of the pig shar as are not ceded to the United States upon terms of 
equal favor with and merchandise, both in relation to port and 
customs charges and rates of trade and commerce, together with other rights 
of protection and trade accorded to citizens of one country within the terri- 
tory of another. You are therefore instructed to demand such concession, 
agreeing on your part that VFC subjects 
W 1 sete the ports of any territory in the Philippines ceded to the 


These were the instructions on which our commissioners went 
forward and negotiated, as far as the Philippines were concerned. 
Now, I have stated that the first propon aon upon which this Gov- 
ernment pro’ to acquire the islands was upon the right of 
conquest. ow, I want to read you what Mr. Day reported to 
the President on that line. This is dated Paris, November 3, 1898, 
for the President especially: 


UNITED STATES PEACE COMMISSION, 
Paris, November 3, 1898—10 a. m. 


After a careful examination of the authorities, the oak of the Com- 
mission are clearly of opinion that our demand for the P tae Islands can 
not be based on conquest. When the protocol was sign nila was not 
5 , Siege was in progress and capture made after the execution of the 
protocol. 

Captures made after agreement for armistice must be disregarded, and 
stevens uo restored as far as practicable. We can require cession of Phili: 
pine ds only as indemnity for losses and expenses of the war. Have fh 
view, also, condition of islands, the broken power of Spain, anarchy in which 
our withdrawal would leave the islands, etc. These are legitimate factors. 
Have written fully. 

Thursday, 11.30 morning. 


DAY. 
So, you see, the idea of our acquiring the islands by conquest 
failed. r an examination of the authorities, our commission- 
ers came to the deliberate conclusion that we could not hold the 
islands on the idea of conquest alone, or if at all. 
So they received further instructions: 
Mr. Hay to Mr. Day. 
(Telegram.] 
WASHINGTON, November 13, 1898. 


is of the highest 8 to the United States if it 
uty. The President would regret 


A treaty of 
can be wi 


Spain. > 
and the 1 — She surely can not t us to turn the Philippines 
e 
e anı without an e mt Porto Rico 

we have and: which wholly inadequate.” * É 

Does Spain propose to pay in money the cost of the war and the claims of 
our citizens, and make guaranties to the poopie of the Philippines, and 
grant to us concessions of naval and telegraph stations in the ds, and 
privil to our commerce the same as enjoyed by herself rather than sur- 
render the archi From the standpoint of indemnity beth the archi- 
pelagoes are insufficient to pay our war expenses, but aside from this do we 


not owe an obligation to the people of the Philippines which will not permit 
Sould we ourselves 


us to return them to the sovereignty of Spain! 
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in such a course or could we permit their barter tosome other power? Will- 
ing or not, we have the responsibility of duty which we can escape. 
They have discovered now that we owe something to the peo- 
ple of the Philippines. We started out on the idea of conquest 
or an indemnity, and we could not sustain ourselves before the 
civilized world. Now we have discovered that we owe some ob- 
ligation to these people who reside in the Philippine Islands. 
So the President directs: 
3 ure ger eh instructed to Noga i wao 
an necessary, millions llars, 
f: 8 e n wat on in the 3 


so far as applica- 
ble, enumerated in the views of Rei ean of- 
fer more. The President can not believe any division of the pelago can 
bring us anything but embarrassment in the future. 

Now, you understand that we started out on the idea that we 
were entitled to these islands by reason of conquest. In addition 
to that, we urged that we were entitled to them asan indemnity. 
Tae grt of duty that we owed the Philippines was not sug- 
gested until these twoclaims failed—entirely failed—and then it 
was that we discovered that we owed something o toa peo in 
the Philippine Islands. So the President directed as follows: 


might yield. They might be waived or compro- 

— Aag foai io the Prosdact 

ut the one he has here 
instructio: 


ms, 


What was this question of duty? What duty and to whom 
were we indebted? If we had no right to acquire these islands by 
conquest, if we had no right to acquire them by indemnity, then 
the question is, To whom did we owe this duty? Unquestionably 
to Aguinaldo, whom the gentleman a few minutes in his 

, as I have heard time and time on that side, described 
as a traitor to his country and to his people. I want to say 
to you that if do is a traitor, as he has been depicted by 
your people, it is a fact established in this record of our peace 
negotiations that our consuls hurried all over that Eastern coun- 

to find him and employ him and send him to aid our Navy. 
They sent him into the islands and armed ag te and they 
aided us to drive the Spaniards up to the gates o Manila. 

And not only that, gentleman spoke of the $400,000 he had 
received. I undertake to say that within the lids of this book, 
among the official records, you will find the statement that our 
co’ — ral at Manila, Mr. Williams, attested a check himself 
on the Bank of Hongkong for $400,000, which Aguinaldo had re- 
ceived as a compromise with his Spanish enemies in order that 
his sone might have certain reforms which they had never 
brought about; that that $400,000 was held as a sacred fund and 
was never drawn out of that bank until this war , and then 
it was drawn out and invested in rifles in order to aid the United 
States and themselves in putting down the Spanish authority in 
the Philippines. The record shows these facts. 

h these instructions, what did our commissioners do? 


United States and for the Administration. 
they said. What is our attitude toward these 
denied from every stump by the Republicans of this coun i 
these Philippine people were ever our allies. You have denied it. 
I have heard it denied time and again on this floor and elsewhere. 

I say to you that they were recognized as such. We owed those 
people of the Philippine Islands a duty—an obligation, as our 
commissioners said—to stand by them. ae did not intend to 
establish the relation of allies, But I will let them speak for 
themselves. Here is what they said in their final ultimatum to 
the Spanish Government on this question: 


Even if the United States were disposed to permit Spanish sovereignty to 
remain over the Philippines, and to leave to Spain the restoration of peace 
and order in the islands, could it now in honor do so? The Spanish commis- 
sioners have themselves, in an earlier stage of these negotiations, spoke of 

inosasourallies. This isnot arelation which the Governmentof the 
tates intended to establish; but it must at least be admitted that 
the 3 chiefs returned and resumed their activity with the consent 
of our military and naval Sennett wae permi m to arm with 
weapons which we had ca: from Spaniards, and assured them of 
fair treatment and justice, Should we be justified in now surrendering 
these people to the Government of Spain, even under a promise of amnesty, 
which we know they would not accept? 


These were the commissioners who represented the United 
States and the Administration— 


Should we be justified in now surrendering these ls to the Govern- 
ment of Spain, Ba under a promise of amnesty, which they would not ac- 
cept? 


Gentlemen, every other argument had been exhausted; and 
then it was that they discovered that these people were our allies. 
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They did not intend to form that connection, but taking the least 
that they say of it, it is that they did return at our suggestion; 
1 armed with guns that we captured from the Span- 
i 18 they did aid us; and we can not afford to turn our backs 
on them. 

So I assert that as a last resort these commissioners obtained 
the Philippine Islands upon the idea of a duty that we owed to 
the people, after they had exhausted every other remedy, every 
other method by which they could acquire these islands. 

Yet our Republican friends are going up and down this country 
and insisting on every stump that God Almighty placed those 
people in our hands. All you have to do is to read these proceed- 
ings to see that the ingenuity of the diplomat was absolutely ex- 
hausted in order to acquire these islands in a way that we could 
justify before the world. Now, gentlemen, what have we done 
to those people to whom we owe so much? We have acquired 
these islands, according to this record, because of a duty and an 
obligation that we owed to the people of the Philippines—those 
people who assisted us when we had no infantry in that coun- 
cone came to the rescue of Dewey. What have we done for 

em | 


ington. Ido not believe that our troops and our officers 
would violate the rules of war without such orders. 

Now, have I aright to say this? Why, sir, take these charges 
that have been made General Smith, who left the island 
of Samar “a howling wilderness.” Does he deny the charges 
that are made? I have here those charges, and I propose to print 
them as a part of my speech. He absolutely comes into court 
and admits these charges and says sey are true, and justifies 
himself by the order, or, in other words, by the rules of war, 
Has any one of them been convicted? There has been a good deal 
said about punishing these ple for their cruelties inflicted 
down in the Philippine Islands. A number of arrests haye been 
made, a number of courts-martial have been held, and every sin- z 
gle one of them up to date, so far as I remember, has been ac- 
quitted. So that leads me to the conclusion that these people 
were acting under orders and those orders were sent out from the 

t, from the commander, the Secretary of War. 

ut the Secretary of War has furnished us the expense account 
down in the 1 I would just like to see 
that statement and see how he juggled those figures to bring that 
about. It transpired a little while back, a few days ago, that he 
thought it was necessary to expend some of the trust d down 
in Cuba to educate the best thought in this country on this ques- 
tion of reciprocity. Well, if it cost only $170,000,000 to carry 
on this war for the last four years in the Philippines, I should 
like to know what became of all this money that we have been 
appropriating herefor our Army. If he cantake trust funds and 
circulate them through the country for the purpose of educating 
the best thought on one side, he may have been doing something 
of the sort with some of these vast appropriations that we have 
been making for the Army, which do not seem to have been ex- 
pended in the Philippines. I do not make that charge, but it is 
up to him to say what became of all this money. I have made 
some figures on that myself. I do not claim them to be accurate, 
far DO TARA on earth can tell except the man who has the books 

charge. 

Accurate and complete statistics in regard to governmental 
matters in the Philippines are obtainable only down to the end of 
the fiscal A hice terminating June 80,1901. The various depart- 
ments of the Government are either unable or unwilling to fur- 
nish statistics for the present fiscal year. This statement that I 
have here was pre the day before yesterday, before this re- 
pat came out. Figures for the present fiscal year, however, can 

stated with approximate correctness by making an informal 
comparison with those of the preceding year. During the three 
years beginning June 30, 1898, and ending June 30, 1901, the total 
number of American soldiers engaged in the Philippines was 
112,277. During the same period the total number of our soldiers 
killed and died of injuries received in battle was 918, the number 
of deaths from disease contracted in the Philippine service was 
2,075, making the total number of deaths 3,493. 

In addition, during the same period the number discharged for 
disability contracted in the same service was about 4,000, and of 
this number abont 500 were discharged or incapacitated by reason 
of their sufferings in the service. regard to the present fiscal 
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ear, approximate figures are available down to December, 1901. 
ing the period of the first five months of the present fiscal 
year the average number of soldiers on duty in the Philippines 
was about 46,000, and the number of deaths was 335. Well,now, 
just let us stop right there. The Secretary of War comes here 
with a report, and he says for the year 1898—the two months of 
May and June—the cost was two million and something; for the 
fiscal year 1899 twenty-six million and odd; for the fiscal year of 
1900 fifty million, and for 1901 fifty-five million. I have always 
understood that it cost about $1,000 to maintain every soldier in 
this country. That has been admitted, and 40 per cent additional 
is added to maintain a soldier in the Philippine Islands. 

At one time we had probably as great an army as was eyer 
gathered together almost in any country, except during the civil 
war, in the Philippine Islands, and yet we are told here that this 
expense, even the highest year, was only something over $55,000,000 
for the payment of those troops. Now, how were those figures 
juggled with in order to bring about this result? Ido not know 
from what standpoint he is figuring. I can notimagine. We 
have got to have some other explanation of his report, I believe, 
before the country will be willing to accept it. Iam very loath, 
in fact I never have before in my life attempted to criticise any 
officer of this Government, but it does seem to me that this re- 

rt ought to be sustained by an itemized statement and the facts 
5 out, if it is not the truth. 

As I was saying, during the first five months of the present fis- 
cal year the average number of soldiers on duty in the Philip- 
pines was about 46,000, and the number of deaths was 338. The 
average number of cases of sickness during that period was about 
8,500 at any given time. Since the commencement of the present 
calendar year, the number of soldiers on duty in the Philippines 
has been somewhat reduced, and is now about 40,000. Further 
reductions are promised, but nothing under 30,000 is expected in 
any quarter so long as the present hostilities are maintained. 
The total expense involved in the prosecution of the military and 
naval operations since the outbreak of the Spanish war is not 
generally undersood or appreciated, and the Philippine war busi- 
ness has already cost the country nearly half as much as the to- 
tal expense to the North of the whole civil war. 

The civil war cost the North something more than $2,000,- 
000,000. The expense involved in the Spanish war and in the sub- 
sequent Philippine operations has y exceeded 81,000, 000,000. 
The people at large do not realize this. If they did, they would 
call a halt. The total cost of the Spanish war up to the date of 
the treaty, as estimated by the House Appropriations Committee, 
$482,562,000; total cost of military operations in the Philippines 
for three years ending June 30, 1901, according to the best esti- 
mates, $446,000,000; estimate of same operations for present fiscal 

ear ending June 30, 1902, about $100,000,000; total war expenses, 

028,562,000. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDOX. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. What do I understand the gentleman to say 
that the cost of the civil war was? 

Mr. MADDOX. Over 82,000, 000,000. 

Mr. PALMER. I thought it cost over 87,000, 000,000. 

Mr. MADDOX. The estimate for the same operations for the 

resent fiscal year, ending June 30, 1902, is about $100,000,000. 
e total war expenses are thus $1,028,562. 

The cost of the Army before the Spanish war was about $30,- 
000,000 a year. It is now over $100,000,000 a year. The amount 
for the present year has been about $113,000,000. Deduct the 
$30,000,000 that was formerly the normal cost of the Army and 
we have $83,000,000 left, which is almost entirely devoted to the 
expense of the military occupation of the Philippines. This is 
simply for maintenance, and does not include transportation. 
Add the transportation expenses, and the total Philippine mili- 
tary expenses will foot up nearly $100,000,000 annually Owing 
to the recent contemplated reductions, the amount during the 
coming year will be probably about $15,000,000 less. 

If I understand the orders that have been issued recently, this 
sum should be reduced below that, for I understand it is the in- 
tention of the War Department to withdraw the troops from the 
Philippines to a greater extent than was anticipated by myself. 

But so long as the hostilities continue there can be no further 
reduction than this. In other words, the annual continuing ex- 
pense of the military occupation of the Philippines, including 
transportation, can not be less than $85,000,000. 

Now add to this the cost of maintaining the civil government. 
The Philippine Commission, although one of the most expensive 
and elaborate and extravagant governmental bodies in the world, 
of course does not compare in expensiveness with the Army, be- 
cause it is notas numerous. However, itis found that in the 
fiscal year 1899 the cost of the ission reached, in round 
numbers, $2,300,000; that in the fiscal year 1900 this amount was 
swelled to about $4,500,000, and that in the fiscal year 1901 it 
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amounted to the very respectable sum of about $5,200,000. This 
included something over $1,000,000 for ‘* administration,“ includ- 
ing salaries, and the remainder went for schools, police, prisons, 
sanitation, roads, bridges, 3 supplies, hospitals, and 
public works of all sorts. e total civil expenditures for the 
5 1 g customs and postal, was, in round numbers, 

Now, what is the other side of the balance sheet? The total 
commerce of the Philippines, both imports and exports, for the 
last fiscal year was, in round numbers, $53,000,000; of which the 
share of the United States was about $6,000,000. And fully one- 
quarter of this sum consisted of exports from this country di- 
rectly to our soldiers in the Philippines. In other words, our 
commerce with the Philippines proper amounts to not more than 
84.000.000 or $4,500,000 annually, both exports and imports; and, 
calculating upon a basis of 10 per cent profit on this commerce, 
our merchants and others make perhaps $500,000 at the outside 
out of our Philippine trade, to, count as an offset against 
$100,000,000, which the islands are costing us annually. 

; It is said on our ee bic De aana is 5 So 
it appears to atthe rate of perhaps 10 per cen 5 per cen 
annually, including our exports to the Army. Deducting these, 
the increase has been very slight. 

5 that such increase is at the rate of 5 per cent annu- 
ally, the increase in the profit of the United States in its Philip- 
pine commerce would amount to about $25,000 next year, and 
at this rate it can be calculated that the United States would 
catch up with its Philippine expenditures, perhaps, some time in 
the course of the millennium. 

Remember, too, that the profits of the commerce, meager as 
they are, would go only to a few exporters and other business 
men, while the enormous expenditures are borne by the whole 
people, who, with rare exceptions, get no profit whatever from 
our Philippine ions, and can never expect to do so. 

Aside from the few business men engaged in the Philippine 
trade, the only money to be gotten out of the Philippines will go 
to the Army, the civil government of the islands, and the few 
exploiters and promoters who are even now rushing over the ocean 
to gobble up the whole islands. 

Say the Philippines are costing us $100,000,000 a year—that is, 
$273,972 per day. The civil war cost the North at the rate of a 
little over $1,000,000 a day. So this Philippine business is cost- 
ing hg nearly one-third as much as the civil war cost the 

orth. 

Notice the great increase in the totals of our recent national 
appropriations. In 1897 these amounted to, in round numbers, 

70,000,000; in 1961, $710,000,000; in 1902, $720,000,000; and for 
1903 they will amount to at least $800,000,000. These recent great 
increases have been due almost entirely to this Philippine busi- 


ness. 

I have some other figures here in reference to the report made 
by the Secretary of War, which I will not take the trouble now 
to read, but which I shall incorporate in my remarks. 

The question simply brings itself down to this proposition: If 
Secretary Root's figures really represent the total expenses of the 
Philippine war, including maintenance of the Army during the 
past four years, what has he done with all the rest of the money 
included in the recent Army appropriation bills? Let him answer 
that. For example, during the fiscal year 1901-2 he says the 
Philippine army expenses have been only about $40,000,000. But 
the Army ä bill for that year named 8115,000, 000. 
What has he done with the odd $75,000,000? Now, that is the 
question for the Secretary to answer. What has become of this 
extra $75,000,000? If not expended in the Philippines, where has 
it been expended? 

I noticed in his report, if I understood it, that he undertook to 
say that the regular standing Army now being 59,000 men, we 
only ought to count or charge the expenses of the additional 
troops beyond the minimum sum of the Regular Army that is 
now in the service. But what is to become of the President’s 
message to this 8 and of the speeches urging the necessity 
for the increase of this Regular Army in order to maintain our- 
selves in the Philippine Islands to 100,000 troops? What neces- 
sity did we have for increasing the standing Army except for the 
pe of sending those troops to the Philippine Islands? So 

ong as we did not have the Philippine Islands, what use would 
we have for more than 25,000 men, the maximum, or nearly so‘ 
prior to 1897? 

Now, what became of this $75,000,000? Why, some gentleman 
may say that we have spent a portion of it in Cuba in maintain- 
ing our troops there, and we have spent some of it in Porto Rico 
in maintaining troops there. We have not had 10,000 troops alto- 
gether there, and we could easily have spared those from the 
25,000 in this country, for we no use for the 25,000 that we 
had, none whatever; and so this expense can only be attributed, 
so far as I know, with the exception of a few millions spent in 
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China, to the war we have been waging with our allies in the 

Philippines. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I said at the outset, I am in favor of 
the minority bill. Iam not in favor of what some gentlemen in- 
sist upon that side—of scuttling the ship and leaving those people 
to their fate. I might have been in favor of that before destroy- 
ing that country and leaying it a howling wilderness. If we 
owed them any debt when this treaty was signed—if we owed 
them anything then, I say in God's name we owe them much 
more now. What is that? We owe it to them to go to work and 
assist them to establish a stable form of Government, which this 
minority bill proposes to do. We pro to hold out to them 
the promises of self-government, of liberty and justice, which 
they are entitled to demand at our hands. I want to incorporate 
in my speech for the country has nearly forgotten it—the joint 
resolution recognizing the independence of the people of Cuba, 
ete. I think it ought to go in every few days. 

Public resolution, No. 21.—Joint resolution for the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the people of Cuba, demanding that the Government of Spain 
relinquish its authority and government in the island of Cuba, and to 
withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters, and 


directing the President of the United States to use the land and naval 
forces of the United States to carry these resolutions into effect. 


Whereas the abhorrent conditions which have existed for more than three 
years in the island of gana ao 


America in 
are, and of right ought to be, free and inde 

Second. t it is the duty of the United States to demand, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States does hereby demand, that the Government of 
Spain at once relinquish its authority and government in the island of Cuba 
and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third. That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, di- 
rected and empowered to use the entire land and naval forces of the United 
States, and to call into the actual service of the United States the militia of 
the several States, to such extent as may be necessary to carry these resolu- 
tions into effect. 

Fourth. That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or in- 
tention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island ex- 
cept for the cation thereof, and asserts its determination, when that is 
accom, to leave the government and control of the island to its people. 

Approved, April 20, 1898. 

I want to say that I believe our obligation is as binding to the 

le of the Philippines, notwithstanding they are not mentioned 
in t resolution; we owe them the same duty that we owe the 
ple of Cuba. As has been well said by the President in his 
instructions, we had no idea of going to the Philippine Islands 
or to conquer those islands. These ple were there fight- 
ing for their liberty, just the same as the people of Cuba were. 
It is a mistake for gentlemen to try to present to the country the 
fact that these insurgents were not contending for their liberty 
until Aguinaldo arrived. All you have got to dois to read the 
reports of our consul who was in Manila and in the archipelago 
three months before the landing of Dewey, and you will find that 
these insurgents were fighting the Spaniards and pushing them 
from the interior in every direction, and when Aguinaldo arrived 
he found an organized force there who were contending for their 
liberty just the same as those recognized and aided in Cuba. 

Now, I say our obligation to these people under this resolution 
was just as binding as to the people of Cuba. Yet we have not 
carried ont our obligations to Cuba. We have said to the world 
that Cubais free. Free Cuba. Why, there is not a man in this 
House who does not know that there is not a word of truth in 
that; not a word. Cuba is not free, and never will be free of the 
United States. Never. We havenotcarried out this resolution. 
We have not carried out our written pledges. But let that be as 
it may, I say that the same obligation that we owe to the Cuban 
people we owe to the people of the Philippine Islands, and if we 
can give to Cuba liberty, if we can establish a stable form of 
government, and then turn their government over to them, we 
can do the same thing for the Philippine people, and before God 
and -sj we owe it to them, and we ought to do it. [Loud ap- 
planse. a 

But our friends on the other side say we are down there by di- 
vine right. I call your attention to the official record. How did 
we get those islands? What was the plea? The plea of obliga- 
tion due to our allies, the Philippine people, for enabling us to 
conquer the Spaniards. That is the last resort of our Commis- 
sion, to seek to justify us in acquiring those islands before the civ- 
ilized world, and yet we haye made their country a howling wil- 
derness, with orders to kill eve ing 10 years old and up. In 
other words, we owe the Philippine people, our allies, liberty and 
independence. I say to 5 gentlemen, in my judgment, when 
the people of the United States fully recognize the fact that I have 
endeavored to show to-day, they will see that instead of the great 
God being behind this movement and fostering and ing on 
this war that has been waged upon these people, they will come 


ndent. 


to the conclusion that it is the devil, instead of God Almighty, 
that is running the machine. 
I thank the House for its attention. 


[Loud applause on the 
Democratic side.] 


APPENDIX. 
PHILIPPINE DATA. 


Secretary Root's figures in r to the cost of the Philippine war, 
whether they were intended to ead or not, are entirely misleading. These 
fi given to the public within the last two or three fi 
of two months since 


nsporta th 
ously does not include the expense of maintenance of the largely increased 
Army of the United States under the new Army reorganization bill. But 
this method of statement on the pe of the Secretary is absolutely unfair 
and disingenuous, to designate it by no harsher term. 

Here is the case in a nut shell: Before the Spanish war the Army consisted 
of, say, 25,000 men, and the Army u 7 N apa nd bills were never more than 
po 000, and generally about $25,000,000. The bills for 1897 and 1898, just 

fore the war, were 000,000 apiece, in round numbers. The bill 
during the year of the Spanish war carried $80,000,090. Nobody complained 
or wonde at that. But the war was soon over, and the natural wee ge 
tion was that the Arm: d be reduced at once to a peace footing and the 
Army 9 ls would be returned at once to their normal dimen- 
sions. Instead of that, what ha ned? The Army was r ona 
permanently enlarged basis of 100,000 men, and fhe next two years Army 
appropriation bills amounted to $114,000,000 and $116,000,000, respectively. 

y was this done: It was entirely on account of the Philippines. 

In other words, the Army would not have been enlarged beyond its former 
dimensions before the Spanish war if it had not been for our Philippine oc- 
cupation. Instead of having an army of the present large dimensions we 
should now have an army of 25,000 men or thereabouts, as before the war. 
Why not? Why should we need a larger army! We have no further use for 
troops in Cuba, and we are at peace with all the rest of the world except the 
Bate ss Therefore.the entire expense of the Army over and above the 

,000 or $20,000,000 required annually for the Army on a peace footing is 
chargeable to the account of the Philippines. 
y sta’ this difference Ley, Dey past four years amounts on 
the lowest estimate to more than $400,000,000. 

Another way of comune at the facts is the following: During the t four 
years the appropriations for our e have been about $80,000,000 
or 000,000 more than the annually. e total extra expense for 
the four years has been thus all the way from $220,000,000 to $340,000,000. This 
has been simply for the maintenance of the Army—that is to say, of the addi- 
tional army, over and above the normal—and that is what it would have cost 
to maintain this additional army force in this country. Now,add to this the 
$170,000,000 reported by the Secretary as the expenses incurred by main- 
taining our forces in the Philippines and we have a total of over $500,000,000, 
Or, if it is not fair to include all of this $170,000,000 as extra expenses due to 
foreign occupation, in addition to the $320,000,000 to $340,000, certainly a 
good part thereof must be thus reckoned, use it always costs more to 
support an army away from home, owing to TAOD te expenses and 
many other obvious sources of expense. So if we add only one-half of the 
Secretary’s figures we get a total of over $400,000,000, as before. 

Notice alsoasa collateralargument the obvious fact thata greatly enlarged 
Army means also a greatly enla and more U pension list, and 
in this case, moreover, a 8 t on account of the war which is con- 
sidered by a large part of our citizens unjustifable and wrong. 


COURSE IN SAMAR WAS UPHELD—THE PRESIDENT, AFTER HIS REVIEW OF 
THE CASE, MAY DISAPPROVE THE FINDINGS, BUT CAN NOT NOW IMPOSE 
ANY- PUNISHMENT BEYOND CRITICISM—ADMISSIONS BY THE ACCUSED 
AT THE TRIAL. 


Announcement was made at the War Department yesterday that Brig. 
Gen. Jacob H. Smith will be immediately ordered to proceed to San Fran- 
cisco and will then be placed in command of the military department of the 
Texas. This action of the Department dispels any doubt that may have ex- 
isted as to the findings of the court which tried eral Smith for his con- 
duct of the campaign in Samar. He has been uitted, and, so far as the 
court is concerned, there will be no further p: ngs against him. It now 
remains for the President to review the case, and he is expected to make 
public his views in the course of ten days. He may disapprove the findings 
of the court and strongly condemn General Smith's work in Samar; but 
there can now be no punishment save in the way of criticism. 

The record, which the President has received, contains the exact lan 
of the admissions made Colonel Woodruff, counsel for General Smith, 3 5 
regard to the orders which the latter officer issued to Major Waller, United 
States Marines. The charge was “conduct to the 3 of good order 
and military discipline,” and it was supported by this specification: 

In that . Gen. Jacob H. Smith, United States Army, commanding 
coment of the Sixth Separate Brigade, Division of the Philippines, did give 

ructions in regard to the conduct of hostilities in the island of Samar, P. L, 
to his subordinate officer, Maj. L. W. T. Waller, United States Marine Corps, 
the said Major Waller being under his command and commanding at the 
8 5 district in the island of Samar, P. I., in language and 
wo r: 

“+I want no 1 (meaning thereby that giving of quarter was not 
desired or required), and ‘I wish you to kill and burn. The more you kill 
and burn the better you will please me,’ and ‘the interior of Samar must 
be made a howling wilderness,’ and did give further instructions to said 
Major Waller that he, General Smith, wanted all persons killed who were 
capable of bearing arms, and did, in reply toa question by the said Major 

aller, asking for an age limit, designate the age limit at 10 years. 

R ator near island of Samar, P. I., between the and 28th days 


of October, 1901.” 
SMITH'S PLEA AND ADMISSIONS. 


The record then gives General Smith’s plea to the charge and 
tions, which was “not guilty.” Colonel Woodruff's statement, which was 
partially cabled at the time it was made, is then given in full, as follows: 

“The accused desires to simplify this case as much as ble, and admits 
that he was commanding-general of the Sixth Separate Brigade, Division of 
the Philippines; that Majos Waller was one of his subordinate officers, com- 
manding a subterritorial district, and that he did give him personal instruc- 
tions relating to hostiles under arms in the field, and he did instruct him 
not to burden himself with prisoners, of which General Smith already had 
so many that the efficiency of his command was games and tell him that 
he wanted him to kill and burn in the interior and hostile country; and did 
further instruct him that the interior of Samar must be made a how 
wilderness; and did further instruct him that he wanted all persons kille 
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who were Sy ser of bearing arms and were actively engaged in hostilities; 


and that he did designate the age limit at 10 n boys of that age were 


actively en; in hostilities against the tates authorities, and 
were equally us as an enemy as those of more mature 2 
The record then shows that the judge - advocate asked this question: 
“ Does the accused admit that as his statement?” 
“Ido,” was the Se, eg of General Smith. 
ed, according to the record, that he had been told to 
d that these instructions did not relate to all 
the inhabitants of Samar, but only to those ongeged in hostilities, and he de- 
or burning not demanded 
by circumstances nee submitted 
by General Smith in defense was divided under three heads: 
First. The character and methods of the natives of Samar. 
Second. Evidence showing the military conditions existingin Samar when 
General Smith took command. 
Third. The plans formed by him to meet those conditions, and the result. 
ry to paca Guajot, of the Tenth Cavalry, who was in command at Calbiga, 


In a conversation with insurgent officers, General Guevara told me himself 
that there was not a boy 8 years old on the G: ra River who could not 
handle a bolo or make a cartridge. Colonel Sebastian said the same, but 
fixed the age at 10.” 

Other officers testified as to the youthfulness of the Samar insurgents, and 
one of them, Captain Ayer, said that he regarded the inhabitants of the 


d as mostly savages, some and a small percentage semi- 


ci a 
In answer to an inquiry on the subject, General Chaffee has informed the 
Secretary of War that the record of the proceedi of the court-martial in 
the case of Maj. L. W. T. Waller, of the Marine Corps, were forwarded to 


Washington on the transport Kilpatrick, which left Manila May 19. The 


W. 
Kilpatrick is expected to reach San Francisco in a few days. 

Mr. MADDOX. I yield back the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed forty-eight 
minutes. 

Mr. BROMWELL. It has been an interesting question to Re- 
publicans, and no doubt to every Democrat, as to what shall be 
the issues of the coming campaign. It has seemed to us, and I 
believe it has seemed to the Democrats, that every issue that has 
been raised between the parties in the past has been relegated to 
obscurity by the action of the people of the United States, and 
that the Democrats to-day are without any live, substantial con- 
troversy upon which to go before the people of this country in 
the next 5 

As a matter of some curiosity, I have been reading and listening 
to find out, if possible, what questions we shall have to meet on 
the platform this next fall. I have gone to Democratic sources 
to ascertain the answer to this question. I have read the utter- 
ances of that great ex-leader of Democracy, William J. Bryan, 
and more recently the words of that other great ex-leader of 
Democracy, Grover Cleveland, and his associate, David B. Hill. 
Two or three days ago there appeared in what I consider the 
leading Democratic 1 of the United States, the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, an editorial, and for the few minutes that I shall occupy 
the attention of the House I wish to take that editorial as the 
text for the remarks which I shall make. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer is owned and published by Mr. John R. 
McLean. Mr. McLean is at this time engaged in a controversy 
with another distinguished Democrat from the State of Ohio, 
Tom Johnson, of Cleveland, for political supremacy, and the con- 
troversy between these distinguished gentlemen has been the oc- 
casion for the inspired editorial to which I refer. I shall read 
from this editorial here and there, taking the liberty of making 


some comments upon it as I go along, and, with the permission of 


the House, will include the whole of it in my remarks. It is as 
follows: 


The Democratic party of Ohio, as a party, has always been true to the or- 
ganization. Its fidelit gan with the admission of the States of the Union 
a Serea ago and has lasted without surcease to the present interesting mo- 
ment. 


In other words, as I construe that statement, it means that 
whatever may have been the opinions of the Democrats of the 
State of Ohio as a party, or of the individual Democrats of that 
State, they have . sacrificed their own views and 

rinciples to the declarations of the party platform as set forth 
in the national convention, and have voted for their national plat- 
form, right or wrong. 

I read on: 

It has preserved a sturdy front in defeats as well as in victories; it has 
survived * isms,” the schisms, and rebellion. 

I think the editorial is defective in omitting the pronoun its,” 
a 1 think that it should have read its isms, schisms, and rebel- 

on.“ 

It has been tolerant of those departures from the true faith which insinu- 
ate themselves in wrong and dreary minority periods, but it has maintained 
strong bridges on which to cross back to solid ground. 

In other words, however much it may recognize the fallacy of 
national platforms, however false its position may be upon the 
oe questions which have been submitted to the country, it has 

ollowed them blindly and willingly because they are the utter- 
ances of the national party leaders. But the saving clause is‘ it 
has . strong bridges upon which to cross back to solid 
ground.” 


And then the editorial goes on further along to tell us what 
some of these strong bridges are upon which they hope again to 
get out of the quagmire of defeat upon the sure ground of victory: 

It has had strong temptations to heretical alliances, and it has been trifled 
with by pestiferous and pettifogging politicians, but it has never lost its re- 
cuperative quality. 

I presume these pestiferous, pettifogging politicians to which 
he refers are Bryan and the followers of Bryan in the last two 
campaigns. 

It has been an enduring force in affairs, andits history is the best incentive 
to work for success in the future, 

Then he goes on to recapitulate some of the history of this 
Democratic party: 

Not to go back further than 1852, the Democrats carried the State for 
Franklin Fierce. They were steadfast to James Buchanan in 1856. 

A thing, I suppose, that most Democrats do not look back to 
now with any great amount of pride. 

They voted for Deng in 1890, when the clouds of war threatened to ob- 
scure all party lines. ey rallied to Vallandigham in obedience to the man- 
date of their representatives in State convention assembled, in the midst of 
the test civil strife of all time. They gave earnest soppor to George B. 
McClellan in 1864 against Abraham Lincoln. They voted for Horatio Sey- 
mour in 1868 in opposition to the test captain that had been developed b 
a bloody war na pie ears. 1872, 2 opposing Grant, they crowd 
their prejudices aside and were loyal to the ticket acre, A by a combination of 
Democratsand Liberal Republicans, voting for Horace Greeley, who had been 
5 lifelong Republican, but was opposed to the attitude of his party at that 

me. 


A party of expediency! Unwilling, because recognizing that 
they would be defeated, to support the regular candidate of their 
own party, with the rallying cry of Ss to beat Grant“ 
the Democracy of Ohio undertook to elect a lifelong Republican, 
Horace Greeley. 

Four years later the evolution of politics brought them to the support 
once more of a great and real Democrat, Samuel J. Tilden. 

A greatand real Democrat! This is an insinuation, this is an 
innuendo as against the other candidates of the Democratic party 
which it seems to me unfair and unjust to make. To say that 
Tilden was a real Democrat is an intimation that the others were 
weaklings and frauds. 

And they endured the most Ly Sarge robbery known to politics with 
Honos patriotism, and a sublime faith in the ultimate triumph of their prin- 
ciples, 

We all recall the campaign, that exciting campaign, between 
Tilden and Hayes. We know that the result of that campaign 
was left to a board of arbitration, and we know that that 
of arbitration seated President Hayes. It looks to us asif the 
attempt to belittle, the attempt to disparage the result of that 
arbitration is hardly fair, to say the least, on the part of the Dem- 
ocratic party, who consented to the arbitration and should have 
swallowed their disappointment when the award was i 
them. 

The incentive to revolution was almost as pe as that which brought on 
the war in the sixties, but self-sacrifice kept the and the Democrats of 
Ohio lived as a tremendous entity to stand by Hancock in 1880, thouch he 
was a candidate of expediency rather than fairly representative of original 
Democratic principles. 

Again a slur upon the national candidate as a candidate of ex- 
pediency and not representative of Democratic principles. 

They were for Grover Cleveland in 1884, and waiving many bitter disa 
pointments and in obedience to the action of their authorized delegates in 
national conventions, stood shoulder to shoulder for Cleveland twice more, 
coming within a flimsy fraction of carrying the State for him in 1892. The 
campai of 1896 and 1900 were overwhelming examples of the faithfulness 
of the Ohio Democrats to the . of the party. They were for the 
Chicago platform and the men who stood upon it, against the S money 
power of the State and country, nst the deluge of charges that they were 
consorting with anarchy, destroying the courts, and entering on a civil and 
social revolution which no cause could stand inst. They were loyal and 
true to their declaration of principles and to the leaders in o ition toevery 
corporate and capitalistic interest, and in a cause that was likely tocultivate 
the antagonism of nearly every man who had a dollar to contribute to cam- 

n expenses. 
= he 8 of Ohio have gone through all these things for the sake of 
the future. Many of their cam igns have been forlorn hopes. They have 
frequently fought under imposelbit ty of winning in alliance with men who 
were not true Democrats to EEO the organization and to win as many 
men to the true faith as possible. 

‘What an admission for a great Democratic paper to make! That 
without any reference to party principles, merely to catch votes, 
they were ready to ally and to connect themselves with any party 
that was willing to join with them in opposition to the great Re- 
publican party. 

„„ go to pieces. It has always had an ultimate end in 
ew. 


An ultimate end! Yes; the end of securing control of the Gov- 
ernment—not the end of the good of the country, but the end of 
coming into power and holding office. 

The Democrats of Ohio especially have long yearned for the time when 
their forces might be combined under a tform and policy for which no 
apology need be made, and which, without explanation or elaboration, would 
Their ee 83 . a policy of com: That 

mon sense. 
policy will not be to make the party a mere —— for juggling by some 
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sensational e in 
e 


litics. It will not be hed peere Ace dei a hop- 
per for all the fads and heresies and cheap inventions in “statesmanship ” 
which the Republican leaders have re, 8 
It will not be to make it the medium of introducing paternalism in our local 
and national affairs. It will not be to place it in the experimental hands of 
those who are always obstructive and never those who believe 


ive— 
that there is only advancement in tearing to pieces the mightiest structures 


that have arisen from the best thought of the country for a hundred years. 
It looks to me, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the Demo- 
cratic side, as if this were a direct admonition to the gentlemen 
of the minority of this House. 
The country is prosperous. The ipso dixit of no public man, no matter 


the rhetoric may pour forth from his prolific mouth, can 


how eloquen 
prevail Eiana. a condition that makes so many people happy. 


What a vivid picture of that great leader of yours, William 
Jennings Bryan—‘‘the rhetoric that may pour forth from his 
prolific mouth ’’—perhaps as picturesque a description of him as 
could be given. 

A volume of resolutions by political conventions, with storms of applause 
and music by a syndicate of brass bands, can not restore the “issues” which 
passed into the night when South Africa yielded her golden treasures, and 
the sturdy adventurers went to the Klondike, and lifting the frosty covering 
looked upon a yellow wealth that made of our greatest stateemen in 
finance. Nature came to the rescue, and gave the country that which was 
prayed for by those who were reasonable and consistent in their advocac 
of the Chicago and Kansas City platforms—plenty of money to do the b 
ness of the country with. 

I may add—— 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order, that 
under the rule governing this debate the remarks of the gentle- 
man now on the floor are irrelevant. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Capron), The Chair will overrule the 
point of order. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. Why is 
the rule governing debate in the daytime different from the rule 
governing debate at night? 

Mr. BROMWELL. Because gentlemen are liable to get more 
light on the subject in the daytime than at night. 

The CHAIRMAN, Fortheinformation of the gentleman from 
Missouri, the Clerk will read the paragraph of the special rule 
pertaining to this question. 

Mr. BROMWELL. I do not wonder that the gentleman from 
Momi objects to this editorial being read and put into the 

ECORD. 

Mr. NORTON. Oh, no; we likeit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That after Thursday, June 19, and durin; 
the House shall meet each day at 11 o'clock, and at 5 o'clock on each day a 
recess shall be taken until 8 o’clock for evening sessions, which eve 
sessions shall continue not later than 10.30 p. m., and be devoted to debate 
only on said bill. 


the_continuance of this order, 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I submit, Mr. Chairman, it | suffered serious 


never was intended to make a different rule for general debate at 
night from the general rule prevailing during the day. Sucha 
distinction was never enforced in the House of Representatives 
before. I never saw a time when a rule like that prevailed—to 
say that you must debate a measure in one way at night and in 
another way during the daytime. I am not objecting to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BRoMWELL], because I 
think they are an improvement on the remarks we generally get 
from my friend, inasmuch as he is now quoting somebody else. 

Mr. BROMWELL. It is very kind of my friend from Tennes- 
see to say that. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted, I sug- 
gest that neither as to the night nor the day does the rule bear the 
construction suggested by the gentleman from Missouri. The 
meaning of the rule is that the night session shall be devoted to 
„debate only.“ 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is all. But the rule 
enforced last night was that the general debate must be confined 
to the pending question. 

The CHAIR The Chair desires to say, for the informa- 
tion of the committee, that it was the statement of the gentleman 
from Virginia that the rule should be applied, and it was so held 
by the Chair. Nie 

Mr. COCHRAN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Was the 
ruling which was enforced last night made by the present presid- 
ing officer? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was not. 

Mr.COCHRAN. Was it made when a Democrat was address- 
ing the House? 

e CHAIRMAN. It was made when a Republican was ad- 
dressing the House, as the Chair is informed. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If it was made when a Democrat was ad- 
dressing the House, that would account for the rule being changed 
to suit a different situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to say that he wishes to 
be governed by the rule as it has been understood and enforced. 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. My understanding of the rule was 


that debate at night sessions must be confined to the bill under 


discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will so hold; the rule has been 
so interpreted. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] is correct in his construction of the rule. 
It is that the night sessions shall be for debate only;” that is, 
that there shall be no legislation, no motions; that there shall be 
Say cue No other meaning was ever intended as I under- 
stand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes that, the debate having 
been extended to take in the war in South Africa and many other 
subjects, the gentleman now on the floor should be permitted to 


pr > 

Mr. BROMWELL. I read on from this very interesting edi- 
torial, which seems to have stirred up the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee and the gentleman from Missouri: 


The Democratic party can not win on a defunct money issue, or on a policy 
that takes it in any degree out of sympathy with and admiration for the 
brave soldiers and sailors who are fighting the battles of their country—yea, 


the country’s battles, whether the reg Here Wi m is right or 8 
or in rt of crank p tions to abolish private ente: and 

the people that they must depend on government for eve „or to fol- 
low sensational !. ips „if they ever had any principle, have been 
denuded of it by selfishness. 

The Democratic party must be up to date. It must not submit to being 
held back or chained tothe There is no better ground than Ohio for a 
revival of true principles. The signs of the times are unmistakable. The 
Democrats of Indiana have taken a splendid forward . The Democrats 


of other States haye followed, and manifestly more are to come. The Ohio 
Democrats, than whom there have been no more faithfuland patriotic, should 
not be laggards. 

This is the testimony, this is the admonition, this is the advice 
of the leading Democratic paper of the country. 

Now, a night or two ago there was a meeting of distinguished 
Democrats in the city of New York, and the chairman of that 
meeting in introducing the first speaker said: 

We have with us here to-night the greatest of living Democrats. 

Four years ago, or two years ago, I should have thought, of 
course—and we all would have thought—that he meant William 
Jennings Bryan; but we hear no more of him as the matchless 
leader, the great chieftain, the greatest living Democrat, and we 
find by looking over the report a little further that instead of 
William Jennings Bryan being introduced to that distinguished 
meeting of Democrats that it was the honorable ex-President of 
the United States, Grover Cleveland. 

Omitting a few of his preliminary remarks, I want to quote a 
few words from the report of what he said at that meeting: 

The Democratic is far from political insolvency, but no one here 
should be offended by the su that its capital and have 

e injury . Tilden was elec Presiden 

Not only serious injury, but many times it has gone into the 
bankruptcy court of public opinion, has been declared a bankrupt, 
has been given its discharge in the hope that it would go forth 
and do business in a more honorable and honest manner. 

Then and afterwards Northern Democratic States were not curiosities; 
Northern Democratic Senators, now practically extinct, were quite numer- 
ous, and Northern Democratic governors, now neyer seen, were 
frequently encountered, 

I am reminded by this of a little anecdote that was told by a 
sort of Sol Smith Russell friend of mine who took in the 
campaign at the last election for President. Speaking of the fact 
that the Democrats would vote their ticket, right or wrong, that 
the Democratic majority in the South would be, as it always had 
been for years, given to the Democratic candidate for President 
in spite of the fact that the people of the South, recognizing the 

rosperity that had come to the country, South as well as 
Korth, were in sympathy with the election of McKinley and the 
continuance of the Republican party and the Republican policies, 
he put it in this way. Ishall not attempt to imitate his iar 
drawl and his droll way of stating it, but this was what he said: 
„All the electors north of Mason and Dixon's line will be for Wil- 
liam McKinley. All the electors south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
will be for William Jennings Bryan, and all the people south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line will be glad that there are more electoral 
votes north of Mason and Dixon’s line than there are south of it,” 

Cleveland went on to say: 


If this state of impairment exists, an instant dut promon upon 5 5 
c ey can not evade 
—the rank and file—are 


ed outside 


a death, and relieved from the burden of issues which have been killed b 
the decrees of the American people? Ought we not be fed upon something 

ter than the husks of defeat? these questions are met in an honest, manly 
fashion, I believe it will be productive of the best kind of Democratic har- 
mony. 8 
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5 
part of hi y. ow t eis responsi or many 
of the mistakes that were made during the time that he was 
President of the United States by the party which had elected 
him; but I know also that from Grover Cleveland and Watter- 
son and Hill and McLean are coming words of advice and admo- 
nition to the Democratic party which they must heed if they 
expect to succeed in the coming or in any other campaign of the 
future. Past issues, dead issues—issues which the American 
people can never sympathize with—will never be the means of 
riding again into power in this Government. 

The Cincinnati Times-Star, comiaenting upon the editorial of 
the Enquirer, says: . 

The seins | of the past eight years and its leaders have never had a 
more severe ai gnment than was contained in that paragraph. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, it seems from the debate in this House 
and from the utterances of those who would be leaders of the 
Democratic party that practically the issues which they seek to 
inject into the coming campaign will be two. The issue of im- 
perialism, of holding on to the Philippines, or promising them an 
independent government at some future time; that isone. The 
other is the cry against the trusts. Outside of these two issues I 
have learned of nothing, I know of nothing, I can conceive of 
nothing that the Democratic party will put forth as a claim for 
the consideration of the country. 

Now, let us look for just a moment at these issues. It is per- 
Dapo useless for me to repeat what has been said so many times 
and so much better than I can say it, that the Democratic y 
equally with the Republican party is responsible for the condi- 
tion of affairs in the Philippines. It was the Democratic party 
which was largely instrumental in forcing the war with Spain. 
It was the Democratic party which insisted with a few of us Re- 

ublicans—and I will it I was one of them—that the Presi- 

ent of the United States, after the destruction of the Maine, 
should immediately declare war. 

It was the Democratic party that was specially insistent upon 
this in spite of the fact that the President wished to hold back 
until the country should be ready for the great struggle. It was 
the Democratic party that voted with us the appropriation for 
carrying on that war. It was the Democratic party, with the 
Republican party, which voted for the treaty of peace, and it was 
the great Democratic leader, William Jennings Bryan, who made 
it possible for the treaty of peace to be ratified in the Senate of 
the United States. 

For the provisions of that treaty of peace as well as the declara- 
tion of war against Spain the Democrats are responsible as much 
as are the Republicans. And whatever the results have been, 
whether we are in the right or in the wrong, so faras the present 
situation is concerned, whether we have been wise or foolish in 
our policy, the Democrats joined with us in these two great initial 
steps. e have the Philippines, and it seems that the great ques- 
tion as between the two parties will be as to what we do 
with them. The Republican party believes that they are com- 
mitted, that they are pledged, that the whole country is committed 
and pledged to the establishment of a peaceful and a permanent 
government of the islands, and proposes to leave themselves free 
to meet any condition that may arise in the meanwhile. ; 

The Democratic party, without considering the needs, the hap- 
piness, the future of the people of these islands, insist that we 
shall put them at once on a status of absolute independence. 
They forget that it took hundreds of 8 up into the thou- 
ves rA the great Anglo-Saxon race in England to emerge from 
a state of serfdom to the condition such as exists to-day. Nations 
are not made in a day. A people can not be lifted from slavery 
to the heights of freedom in an hour. It took all these genera- 
tions, through all the successive centuries, through all the growth 
and development of parliamentary law in Great Britain, to bring 
the British people to the condition of freedom and liberty in which 
they now stand. 

Take the people of our own country a hundred years ago and 
compare them with our condition to-day, and what wonderful 
progress has been made in that time. Fortwo hundred and fifty 
years we have been struggling in this country against Indian 
tribes. In four years we have gotten in the Philippine Islands 
to the point of restoring order among a more sayage and a more 
treacherous people than the Indians. We have made wonderful 
progress. To-day we can look over the Philippines and feel that 
the dove of peace has almost settled with her white wings upon 
those islands. 

Gentlemen speak of the cruelty of this war, and the cruelties 
that have been practiced and perpetrated by the officers and men 
of our army in the Philippines. Mr. i , there never was a 
war but what was cruel; there never was a war but what there 
were instances of cruelty which shocked mankind. The condi- 
tions of peace and the conditions of war are two entirely different 


states. Napoleon shot down thousands of insurgents at Cairo 
and burned others to death in their buildings; Sherman in his 
march to the sea destroyed the country through which he passed; 
Washington hung André and the British executed Hale; the 
massacre at Fort Pillow; the barbarities practiced in Southern 
prisons at Salisbury and Libby prison; all these are incidents of 
war. If it be true, as claimed, ta howling wilderness *’ has 
been made in the Philippines, for one Iam ready to believe that 
it was a necessity that this destruction of life and property should 
occur in order that the great and final end of bringing permanent 
peace to the islands might be accomplished. 

It is not my intention to go into details or to make extended 
remarks upon this Philippine question. The Sih is familiar 
with all the facts. The people have formed their judgment, and 
it will be well for the Democratic party to heed the warning of 
the t paper from which I have heretofore quoted, and those 
words of admonition that ‘‘ It can not win on a policy that makes 
it any degree out of sympathy with and admiration for the brave 
soldiers and sailors who are fighting the battles of their coun- 
try—yea, the country’s battles, whether the policy at Washing- 
ton is right or wrong.” 

On the other possible issue, that of the trusts, even less is neces- 
sary to be said. Under the limitations of our Constitution it is 
difficult to enact stringent legislation, or even moderate and neces- 
sary laws, for the control of monopolies and trusts. To fully reach 
and regulate them it is the judgment of all persons at all familiar 
with the subject that the Constitution would have to be amended, 
and yet when the resolution for such a constitutional amendment 
to enable Congress to define, regulate, and dissolve obnoxious 
trusts and similar combinations was under consideration in the 
House of Representatives in the Fifty-sixth Congress, and when 
that resolution required a two-thirds vote to pass it, we can not 
forget that eve ublican in this House, with two exceptions, 
voted for it and every Democrat except two voted against and 
defeated it, because the Republicans did not have the required 
two-thirds without the help of some Democratic votes. us, 
while clamoring against the trusts for party purposes and to catch 
votes, the Democratic members of this House refused to furnish 
the few votes that were necessary to start the legislation which 
would have ultimately placed the control of the whole question 
in the hands of Congress and the President. 

The pretense that the Republican party or that the Republican 
policy of protection is responsible for the trusts, as commonly 
understood, is false and frandulent. Only in so faras protection 
to American industries has built up and enormously increased 
all manufacturing interests in the United States, whether con- 
trolled by trusts or individuals, is our party to be credited with 
the fact that trusts are thriving. The Parið has nothing to do 
with trusts, e as it makes business. Trusts are a develo 
ment of new conditions which have arisen in the business world, 
and would exist and did exist to a certain extent under free trade 
and with the Democratic party in power. They would exist to- 
day, although they might not do as much business, were every 
branch of the Government in the hands of the Democrats. 
Neither must we forget that the capital which isinvested in these 
great combinations is not the capital of Republicans alone. 

Were it poble to institute an inquiry as to the holders of in- 
terests in these great corporations, I venture to say that fully as 
many Democrats would be found participating in their profits as 
there are Republicans. The insincerity, therefore, of this whole 
cry of the Democratic party against the trusts stands on a par 
with the insincerity of the great portion of that in their 
cry against the tariff and sound money; and as the peo le two 
years ago saw through the fallacy of their claims and relegated 
them to defeat, so in the coming campaign this fall and the 
greater one which will take place two years from now they will 
again express their disapproval and reinvest the party which 
they feel they can trust with the continued conduct of national 
affairs. ud applause on the Republican side.] 

{here e hammer fell.] 

. JONES of Virginia. I yield twenty minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. DINSMORE]. 


[Mr. DINSMORE addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Chairman, it can never be forgotten 
that the problem of imperialism was forced upon us by an act of 
Republican diplomacy, and that any evils that may have befallen 
or may befall our country, any scandals that may have occurred 
or may occur because of it, are and will be the direct outcome of 
an impossible system inaugurated by a Republican Administra- 
tion. 5 

No matter who may be responsible for existing conditions in 


the Philippines, there can be no difference of opinion as to our 
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duty in upholding the Army while it is under fire. [Applause.] 
It is to be deplored that the Army should have become in any 
sense a political issue. The Army is not, never has been, and, 
God willing, never will be, the asset of any one party. It belongs 
to the whole country, and its history is the common glory of the 
entire nation. : 

It is true that bad appointments haye been made—ofiicers have 
been commissioned for political reasons and promoted fop par- 
tisan purposes. Some discredit has come to the Army from 
the ill-advised and intemperate utterances of certain unaccepted 
heroes. There may have been, and I fear there have been, acts 
of cruelty, of unjustifiable cruelty, committed by American sol- 
diers in the Philippines, but let us not forget the provocation 
under which our men have suffered; let us not prejudge their 
case. [Applause.] It is so easy to prefer charges against men 
who are 10,000 miles away; so difficult for them to make their 
defense. It is so easy to accuse our soldiers of dishonoring the 
uniform they wear when they are not at home to prove their in- 
nocence. If any of our men haye done wrong, let them be rig- 


orously punished, but until their guilt is proved let us give them | 


the benefit of the doubt and not hold the entire Army responsible 
for the acts of a few black sheep. [Renewed applause. ] 
If it is true that mistakes haye been made in the Philippines, 


if it is true that regrettable incidents have occurred, common | 


fairness and common justice require that we hold responsible 
those in authority who are to blame, and not sacrifice to unrea- 
soning prejudice the humble instruments of a mistaken policy, 
who are only obeying the orders they have received and doing 
their anty: 

I feel that I should be unworthy, as the son of a Regular and 
as a Democrat, did I not say a word in praise of the modest and 
unassuming man who, at 40 cents a day, has done more to make 
this country glorious than all the oratory of a century—the Reg- 
ular of the United States. 

There is no army on earth so near the people as is ours. It is 
recruited from all parts of the country and from every walk in 
life. Its men are taken from the plow and from the railroad, 
from the shop and from the factory. It represents the very bone 
and sinew of the people of the United States. It is swayed by 
the same passions; it is subject to the same failings and the same 
temptations; it has the same virtues and the same vices as have 
all of us. Its merits are our merits; its sins are our own. 

Sweltering and fighting in tropical jungles by day, shivering 
and still fighting in tropical rains by night, ill fed and insuffi- 
ciently clothed, dying from wounds and pestilence, showing con- 
sideration and humanity to savage foes, who are ignorant of the 
meaning of either word; ambushed, captured, and tortured to 
death; per ooume acts of dashing gallantry the mere recital of 
which sends the blood tingling through the veins of every true 
man, it is all part of the day’s work for the Regular, and he does 
it without thanks and without hope of reward, because he has the 
traditions of the United States Army to sustain. [Renewed ap- 
plause.] He accomplishes so much, so well, and receives in re- 
turn so little, so grudgingly given. : 

There is not a patriotic American, be he Democrat or be he Re- 

ublican, who does not breathe a prayer and thank God for the 
hegala who are fighting for the flag. [Loud applause. ] 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield twenty-five 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. THAYER]. 

Mr. THAYER. Mr. Chairman, several months ago we passed 
a bill which we were told was to provide temporarily revenues for 
the Philippine Islands. That was the first move toward civil legis- 
lation for that people, and was, in my opinion, in contravention 
of the organic laws of our nation, against the spirit and essence of 
our institutions and the generous, just, and statesmanlike poli- 
cies which have hitherto been promulgated in our Republic for 
acentury and a quarter. That mistake was but the forerunner 
of those contained in this bill. One error or one mistake in the 
history of an individual or a nation does not long stand alone; 
others follow. This is a second step in the onward march toward 
the consummation of imperialism. It is but a natural and log- 
ical sequence and an exemplification of the historic fact that a 
nation which commits a wrong in its transactions with another 
people will endeavor to perpetuate, confirm, and firmly establish 
it by a series of wrongful acts. It gives evidence of a fixed pur- 
pose to continue the policy of colonial expansion maintained 
against an unwilling people through the dire necessity of terrible 
warfare, with all its attendant atrocities. 

But all this, serions and lamentable as it is, might be borne 
and endured; but, above and beyond this, and transcending all in 
its deplorable effects, is the wanton and willing surrender of the 

recions heritage bequeathed to us by the fathers of the Repub- 
ic—a heritage heretofore sacredly guarded as the altar of our 
national faith, the corner-stone upon which the superstructure 
of the Republic is erected—that of being a free people, standing 


conspicuously first and quite alone among the nations of the 
earth for independence and self-government, not only for our- 
selves, but for every people seeking the same in every clime 
round the world, and unless there is an awakening of the con- 
science of the nation now there will be fastened irrevocably upon 
us the policy of colonial expansion and imperial armies. 

Mr. irman, think, if you will; comprehend, if you can, the 
situation we this day occupy and the spectacle we present to the 
less favored nations of the Old World! We, the sons, but a few 
generations removed, of the Revolutionary fathers, waging a 
cruel war with fire and sword and all the attendant atrocities 
which inevitably must follow in the path of an attempt by a 
great, powerful nation to conquer, subjugate, and exterminate, 
if need be, an inferior people unaccustomed to civilized warfare 
and struggling only for a liberty like that which we enjoy and 
which we would sacrifice our lives, our treasure. and our all to 
defend and maintain. 

That, briefly stated, is the situation we this day occupy. It is 
not my purpose to recite the events or restate the history and the 
conditions which prevailed when we entered upon this war of sub- 
jugation. This is unnecessary and futile. e are all agreed 
upon the history and the conditions. Every school child in the 
country can repeat them. There is no disagreement here. What 
we do disagree about is the propriety, necessity, or justice of en- 
tering upon and maintaining this war for the purposes for which 
it has been prosecuted. Upon this question good men, true men, 
patriotic men may differ and have honestly differed. I have 
always attempted to respect the opinions of those who have held 
and now hold views upon this question differing from my own, 
and I only ask in return to be treated with the same considera- 

ion. 

I object to these latter-day statesmen who constitute the awk- 
ward squad of raw recruits practicing new tactics on the Consti- 
tution, in mers or out of it, continually and insultingly 
insinuating and asserting that those who differ from them on 
this question are less patriotic or more indifferent to the welfare 
of this country and her institutions thanthey are. These people, 
drawing themselves to their full height, with the air of one who 
is all sufficient, ask Who will haul down the flag?” as if the 
challenge contained in those words answered every argument, 
effectually silenced every opponent, and branded those who op- 
pose this policy as disloyalists and traitors. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, I do not hesitate to accept the chal- 
lenge and to tell Who“ will haul down the flag” in the Philip- 
pines. Some descendant of the old colonial soldier who raised it 
on the heights of Concord and Bunker Hill and planted it on the 
ramparts at Yorktown; a son of the old soldier who unfurled it 
on Little Round Top at Gettysburg and waved it over a reunited 
people at Appomattoz; a messmate, itmay be, of him who, after 
we had called all Europe to the deliverance of their ambassadors 
and ministers in China and to a restoration of peace and. order 
there, and had permitted none of those powers to appropriate, 
capture, or control any portion of this great Empire of the East, 
pointing ont to those powers the line and course of their departure 
home, hauled down the flag, unstained and unsullied, in China, 
amidst the cheers and expressions of thanksgiving of a grateful 
people; a comrade of him who, after the American Republic had 
given birth and life to the young Cuban . and brought 
her into the family of nations only last month, amid the shouts 
and benefactions of a free people, hauled it down in Cuba. 

This is he in whose veins flows the blood of those who loved 
liberty and hated despotism, animated as were his great progen- 
itors with a love of liberty, justice, and righteousness, who wi 
haul down the flag in the Philippines amid the plaudits, prayers, 
and benedictions of 10,000,000 grateful people inhabiting the 
archipelago and with the sanction and approval of the liberty- 
loving people of the whole civilized world. When will he “ haul 
down the flag? After the Filipinos have laid down their arms 
and acknowledged our supremacy and our sovereignty, upon our 
announcement to them—which announcement should be made 
this day—that they may be free and independent and set up a 
republic of their own choosing, in their own way. 

Those who disagree with us on the Republican policy toward 
the Philippines have no patent on patriotism. We have the past 
history of our country in our support. We have many of the 
great thinkers and the statesmen in the Republican ranks on our 
side, some of them at great personal and political sacrifice. We 
have the great organic law of the Republic in our defense. Why 
should we be timorous or silent, even if a present general of the 
Army, fuller of wine than wisdom, and released from con- 
straint, does declare that he would prefer to see members of 
Congress who criticise this un-American Philippine policy and 
some features of the conduct of the war hanged than to look 
upon the dead body of a single soldier. 

Mr. Chairman, has it come to this that a general of the Army, 
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a seryant of the people, can with impunity assert upon public or 

quasi public occasion, in the forepart or the afterpart of a ban- 

quet, that he would like to see members of Con hung, for no 

other offense except that they have attemp to perform the 

duty imposed upon each as ee! saw the light, and to convince 

2 argument in a dignified and legitimate way those who oppose 
em? 

Mr. Chairman, I would not willingly avail myself of the liberty 
of speech which this House afford to intentionally do anyone an 
injury, and least of all officersin the Army. Iam pleased to be- 
lieve that such inflammatory utterancesas I have referred to have 
been indulged in by a very limited few and under circumstances 
and conditions when we ought not to hold the speaker to too 
strict an accountability. We should always bear in mind the 
frailty of human nature and how easily some people fall when 
tempted. I am willing to be generous, even at the expense of 
justice, in this matter, and I assume that General Funston in- 
tended his remarks to be taken ina Pickwickian sense, so to speak, 
but I think the fact still remains that his purpose was, if he was 
capable at the time of forming a 3 to impress upon his 
hearers the idea that generally those who oppose the Philippine 
policy are less patriotic, love less their institutions, and are less 
interested and anxious for the welfare of the Republic than those 
who do not oppose it. 

This I wish to resent with all the power of my being and to 
deny in the most positive and emphatic terms. Patriotism is not 
confined to any party or any zone, and much less to those alone 
who support this un-American policy. Patriotism knows no lati- 
tude or longitude, It is as broad as the American Republic and 
as deep and pure as the promptings of the soul. If there were 
N in recent years evidence of the truth of this statement, it 
was furnished by the zeal and alacrity with which citizens of 
every State and Territory responded to the call when war was 
declared to liberate the Cuban people from the thraldom of a ty- 
rannical ruler; and what is more to the point. when a call was 
made to prosecute this terrible war in the Philippines every 
State vied with every other State and Territory in contributing 
its full share to swell the ranks of the Army to the required 
number. 

The attempt to place us in the light of criticising the Army is 
a claptrap argument, if, indeed, it rises to the dignity of argu- 
ment, used purely for political purposes. It is known that the 
Democratic party is opposed to the present Republican Philip- 
pine policy; and if it can be made to appear that the opponents 
to the policy are criticising the Army, feeling will be engendered 
in the Army against those making the charges and their atten- 
tion direc from the atrocities complained of and from the 
waning popularity of the poli¢y itself. It is true that the Demo- 
cratic party is opposed to our Philippine policy; but it is not true 
that it is unfriendly to the Army or would, in the least degree, 
detract from the glory and honor of its great achievements. 

The true, loyal, and patriotic citizen is ever ready to support 
the flag of his country, and wherever for the time being it floats, 
right or wrong, it must be defended and upheld. And may it 
ever be so. But that man is false to himself, false to his coun- 
try, and false to his God, who in the councils of the nation and 
upon all proper occasions fails to cry aloud and spare not against 
any governmental policy or purpose, whether at the time popu- 
lar or unpopular, which he honestly believes to be detrimental 
to the best interests of the Republic, contrary to the fundamental 
principles of the Government, and subyersive of the rights of 
any people. 

That General Funston was a brave soldier I do not doubt. I 
woul not wish to deprive him of the credit due him for his in- 
trepid bravery and dauntless bearing, which he displayed upon 
many occasions while at the head of his command in the war 
with the Filipinos. What, then, isthe lesson to be learned by the 
strange conduct and strangersayings of this brave general of the 
Army, when he traduces and insults those in whose keeping rests, 
in great measure, the civic power of this Republic? It has 
always been the proud boast of the American citizen that the 
greatness of the American Republic rested not in her great Army 
and Navy, but that the military was subservient to the civil au- 
thority, and that the strength and fortress of our power was in 
our civil institutions, which in turn rested upon the will of the 
individual citizen. 

Who dares to contradict or deny that in the day when the mili- 
tary power assumes as of right greater dignity and control and 
takes upon itself the censorship of civil authority and civil life, 
that there is danger, great danger, to the Republic? Mr. Chair- 
man, when we shall have emerged from this war; when armed 
resistance shall have ceased and peaca is restored throughout the 
country and its possessions, we shall realize as never before how 
insidiously and imperceptibly the military has encroached upon 
the civil authority and prerogative, and in the changed conditions 


and tendencies we shall be imitating as never before the mon- 
archies aud kingdoms of the Old World in the strength and infiu- 
ence of their armies and navies. 

Those who are committed to the present Philippine policy are 


swift to assert that we who oppose this policy are attempting to 
bring the Army into contempt; that we are ‘‘railing at the 
Army to use one of their choice expressions. This is an un- 
warranted assertion, and wanting in the great essential of truth. 
The Army is now and always has been composed of the youn 
men of both political ies. At the present time I Ginko Gal 
that there are more Democrats than Republicans in the Philip- 
pine Army, but no one is asked to what peny he belongs or from 
what section of the country he comes. e only inquiry made is 
whether he is willing to defend the flag where for the time being 
it floats. Those who criticise the pon policy are as anxious to 
defend and uphold the honor and glory of the American Army 
and to defend our brave soldier boys as are those who support and 
favor the policy. 

It is true that attention has been called to a few isolated cases 
where the conduct and orders of generals and officers in high po- 
sitions were unworthy of the noble character our Army has al- 
ways sustained, and the alacrity and avidity with which these 
orders, in a few instances, were enforced and promulgated by 
men in the lower stations of the Army under these commanders, 
tended to cast discredit upon the character of the Army. Every 
good citizen should be willing and anxious to protect and defend 
the good name and high character which the American armies 
have always sustained, and he best serves this purpose who does 
not conceal but brings to light and makes known the reprehensi- 
ble conduct of the individual few who alone should assume the 
responsibility, to the end that the general character of the Army 
may be vindicated. Far from being a condemnation, this is a 
vindication of the Army. 

Let us be fair and just in this matter, and dispassionately con- 
sider what was the purpose of those who have called attention to 
these few cruel orders and atrocities, and what the effect has been. 
* To rail at the American Army,“ as our opponents would have one 
believe? Notatall. But rather that the blame might fall upon 
the very limited few of the officers and men who were responsible 
for the barbaric orders and inhuman treatment visited upon the 
Filipinos in the execution of those orders, and that the character 
and standing of the Army as an army might not suffer for the 
acts of the few. And, secondly. that the people might fully 
realize the truth of the somewhat inelegant but expressive char- 
acterization of war by one of the test generals this country 
ever produced, namely, that War is hell; ” and especially so when 
it is waged by a great and powerful nation, fruitful in resources 
and trained in the ways of the higher civilization, against a weak, 
ignorant, and. but partially civilized people just emerging from 
subjugation and thraldom. Wars and conflicts between superior 
races and inferior races are always conducted with barbarity, 
crueltry, and atrocity. The science of civilized warfare in such 
cases descends to bushwhacking, treachery, and guerrilla warfare, 
accompanied by all the atrocities and butchery which the barbaric 
brain can conceive. 

This is the history of all wars in every country where the con- 
ditions were similar to those in our conflicts with the Filipinos. 
There is no Aen but what our soldiers at times were exas- 
perated to madness by the treachery and atrocities of the Filipi- 
nos as they decoyed our troops into im ble jungles and over 
inaccessible mountains, butchering, maiming, and murdering as 
opportunity offered or revenge dictated. The whole atmosphere 
of the situation was charged with lawlessness, rapine, and mur- 
der. It became contagious, and in a few instances our generals 
and men were infected with the contagion and descended to the 
low level of their surroundings. Thank God, the epidemic was 
confined to a few localities and to a few persons. As I have said 
before, all these conditions and results should have been antici- 
pated at the beginning, and the responsibility rests upon those 
who urged on the war against those weak and defenseless people, 
struggling, as they have been struggling for these hundreds of 
years, for independence. 

But what of the morrow? When will there be an end to this 
bloodshedding and carnage? Sixty thousand soldiers have been ` 
there most of -the time for the last three years; over 30,000 are 
still there. Weare told that the organized army of the Philip- 
pon has been dispersed or has surrendered to us, and that the 

ghting is now carried on by lawless roving bands from the im- 
passable jungles and inaccessible mountain wilds. Butif it re- 

uires 30,000 troops now to preserve peace and order and protect 
the lives of the people and the commercial interests in the main 
islands, when will it require less than that force under conditions 
which are likely-to exist? When will the hope for independence 
and spirit of li become extinguished in the breast of that 
unfortunate people? Let us take counsel in this matter of tho 
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roduced. Daniel Web- 
onument, in 1825, made 
wet cbs language, as true and as applicable to-day as when he 
u 2 


greatest statesman the nation has ever 
ster, at the dedication of Bunker Hill 


If the true spark of religious and civil liberty be kindled it will burn. 
Human agency can not ex it. Like the earth's central fire, it may 
be smothered for a time, the ocean may overwhelm it, mountains may press 
it down, but its inherent and unconquerable force will heave both the ocean 
and the land, and at some time or other, in some place or other, the volcano 
will break out and flame up to heaven. 


Every colonizing country on earth that has had other nations 
in subjection shows that it has been the fountain and source 
of all corruption and destroyed the ancient republics of the 
world. Greece existed in unmitigated splendor and colonized as 
much as y nation, but never in any instance did she attempt 
to retain rule over her colonies, but undertook to extend her do- 
mains over all her colonies, with the result attributed to this, 
that corruption overthrew the mighty power of Rome. 

But we may be told that anoa resistance in the Philippines 
is substantially at an end. This may be true; but if true, what 
need for the 80,000 soldiers now in the archipelago? Because we 
are making war upon a people, not merely upon organized armies 
in resistance; our mission is to subjugate the people and force 
them to submission and compel them to take the oath of alle- 
giance. We have followed them to their homes, to their con- 
vents, their churches, to the jungles and the mountains, arrest- 
ing every man who dares to lisp his aspirations for independence 
for his nativeland. Wehave gathered men, women, and children 
into reconcentrado camps, carrying out the wishes and orders of 
at least one general in making the inhabitants want peace, and 
want it badly.” Hence the necessity for a large standing arm: 
there to-day; and if necessary to-day for the purposes for whioh 
it is used, when, pray tell me, will there be less necessity for an 
army for like purposes? You may cry, Peace, peace, but there 
will be no peace. : 

A people bayoneted into peace, a people shot and stoned and 
burned into peace, are never loyal, peaceable citizens. The fire 
of hate and insurrection is ever smoldering, ready to break out 
when opportunity presents itself. This people may know not 
what is best for their present and future welfare; but they have 

‘heard of independence, they have prayed for liberty, they have 
been anxious to be free men for these many, many years. They 
haye witnessed the prosperity, contentment, and wonderful 
growth and development of the American people enjoying liberty 
and independence. They believe eh | can imitate us—at least 
they wish to try the experiment, to take the risk—and they will 
neyer be content until the opportunity is given them and the 
trial made. Why should we of all people deny them this privi- 
lege? Is it because their liberty stands in the pathway of our 
cam moraa advancement and expansion in the Orient? God for- 
id! 

What, then, Mr. Chairman, is our duty toward the Filipinos? 
I answer, Announce to them this day that if they will lay down 
their arms, submit to our authority, and acknowledge our sov- 
ereignty and keep the peace, self-government shall be accorded 
them and they shall be permitted to declare their independence 
and set up an independent 5 of their own just as soon as 
they shall demonstrate their fitness and ability to do so. 

Is liberty to be confined to any class or race or country? Ian- 
swer, No. Do we regret that we bound ourselves to permit Cuba 
to be free andindependent? Are not the Filipinos as competent 
for self-government as the Cubans? 

LIBERTY FOR ALL. 

They tell me, Liberty, that in thy name 

I may not plead for all the human race; 
That some are born to bondage and disgrace; 

Some toa heritage of woe and shame, 

And some to power oe and glorious fame, 
With my whole soul I spurn the doctrine base, 
And, as an equal brotherhood, embrace 

All people, ra for all fair freedom claim! 

Know this, O man! whate'er thy earthly fate, 
God never made a nt or a slave. 

Woe, then, to those who dare to desecrate 
His glorious for to all He gave 

Eternal rights, which none may violate; 

And, by a mighty hand, the oppressed He yet shall sayel 


[Loud a rns on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. C ER of Wisconsin. I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusets [Mr. LOVERING]. 

Mr. LOVERING. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with great 
interest to many of the speeches which have been made upon this 
bill, both in the Senate and in the House, and am prepared to 
support the measure. 

ut while I shall vote for the bill, I do not altogether approve 
of that section which relates to the coinage of silyer. I am free 
to admit that, under the circumstances, it may for a time, at 


least, work well in that far-away country, where they have not 
yet broken away from the free use of silver. 

_ My objection is that if we are to retain possession of the Phil- 
ippines and they are to become a part of our nation they should 
be provided with the same form of currency and with the same 
standard of money that we have here. 

To provide any othersystem must operate to postpone that full 
intere e of business relations to which we must look as the 
Hes bona of union that is to bring the people of the two countries 

ether. 

Whatever system is adopted, however, I am absolutely sure 
that if the Philippines are to be a park of our own nation it will 
only be a matter of a short time before our system of currency 
will be adopted in those islands. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I regard the early construction of an 
isthmian canal as the most important step in our retention and 
defense of our new Eastern possessions, and I sincerely hope that 
no difference of opinion as to which route shall be selected—Pan- 
ama or Nicaragua—will stand in the way of our Government im- 
mediately entering upon this work. 

Mr. Chairman, since the Hepburn bill left the House the whole 
aspect of the canal question has changed very much. New light 
has been thrown upon the situation. The Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission has made a new and unanimous report against the Nica- 
ragua and in favor of the Panama route. 

In response to very close questioning, the different members of 
the Commission haye pronounced the Panama route the more 
feasible, the shorter, the more easily constructed, the fewer ob- 
stacles to overcome, the less expensive to build, the less costly to 
maintain, the more easily navigated, and, altogether, the most 
practical in every way. 

This Commission was made up of honorable, independent, and 
capable men, distinguished as engineers and experts in the con- 
struction of great works. They did their work most conscien- 
tiously. There is no man who will, I presume, dispute the honest 
work of this Commission. 

Now all this being true, it furnishes abundant reason why any 
man who has heretofore supported the Nicaragua proposition and 
who voted for it in the House should change his mind and vote 
for the Senate amendment. No man who has consistently and 
conscientiously for all these many years advocated the Nicaragua 
Canal—talked it, dreamed of it, never having a thought for any 
other route—need to-day feel that he is recreant to his duty, false 
to his idol, or chargeable with the least inconsistency by voting 
for the Senate amendment. i 

There is enough that is new in the situation to absolye him 
absolutely from his hitherto faithful adherence to the Nicaragua 


route. 8 

Both the Panama and Nicaragua in the course of construction 
will probably develop many surprises, but while in the case of 
the Nicaragua they are likely to be in the nature of unlooked-for 
difficulties, in the case of the Panama they are likely to be in the 
nature of unlooked-for facilities or advantages. Certainly there 
are more unknown quantities in the Nicaragua than in the Pan- 
ama, 

TITLE, 


I do not believe that anyone can 1 assail the title 
that the Government receives from the French company. It is 
given by a liquidator or receiver and comes by the way of the 
courts, and I understand that a title by a receiver through the 
courts is regarded as one of the best titles that can be given either 
in France or the United States. 

The adoption of the Senate amendment insures a canal at the 
earliest possible moment. 

It practically guarantees that there will never be but one canal. 
For if it is built the Nicaragua Canal will never be built. 

It is the consensus of engineering and expert opinion that the 
Panama Canal, when pic a as a lock canal, can be changed to 
a sea-level canal, It is only a question of time and money. 

I believe that long before the canal is completed, if not when 
the Government enters upon the work, steps will be taken to 
make it a sea-level canal, and that, too, without interrupting its 
use as a lock canal, 

The same expert opinion holds it practically an impossibility to 
make a sea-level canal at Nicaragua. 

Panama has less deviations from straight lines, and its curva- 


tures are of larger radii than Nicaragua, 

Panama has a lower summit level by 22 feet than Nicaragua 
and it is believed that long before completion it will be still 
further lowered. 

2 . te of Nicaragua can neyer be lower than Lake 
i i 7 


The fact that there is a railroad in full operation at Panama 
simplifies the construction of that canal. The fact that the cost 
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of maintenance of Panama is $1,850,000 less means, at a capitali- 
zation at 2 per cent interest, a saving of $65,000,000 over Nic- 


aragua. 
The shorter route, the shorter period of transit. The savingin 
. , the completed harbors at both ends of the Panama 


er with ` many more obvious advantages, constitute 
N ee for adopting that route. 

The Senate amendment can safely be adopted, because it means 
a canal at all events. 

There can no longer be any force in the claim that a vote for 
Panama means no canal. The Senate amendment wipes that all 
out, and any persistent use of such an argument fails oti its mark. 

If we are to contend for an open door in the Orient, we certainly 
ought to have an open gate leading to that door through the t 
roadway from the Atlantic to the Pacific. [Loud applause. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
yields back the time that he did not occupy. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I move a the committee rise. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Iask the gentleman to withdraw that 
motion for a moment, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will do 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I yield one 1 to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sms]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to state to the gentleman 
that there is a little nec business to be transacted, and the 
order of the House prescribes that the committee shall rise. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. . Then I yield half a minute. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, a day or two ago we had up the 
general deficiency bill and there were certain State oe dis- 
cussed. I asked for certain details from the 
ment, but they did not come to me until after my peed tn, were 
printed i in the Recorp. I only wish to submit these papers as a 
“the CHA to my remarks and let them go into the RECORD. 

CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that leave will be 
given. 

The correspondence is as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 18, 1902. 


Sin: As requested by zon to-day, I have the honor to inclose herewith re- 
port from the Auditor for the War Department, adi to me, having 
reference to the settlement of the accounts of the States of Pennsylvania, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Rhode Island, Ohio, Indiana, e and 
Iowa. 5 and adjusted under the act of February 14, 1 


uly, 
z L. M. SHAW, Secretary. 
Hon. T. W. Situs, 
House of Representatives. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF AUDITOR FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 12, 1902. 


The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Sin: I have the Lene to make the following re Raper’ relative to claims of 
various States filed in this office for refundment of moneys paid as interest 
and other expenses incidental to procuring funds to suppress rebellion in 
1861 and subsequent years: 

In respect to the action taken upon claims of this nature by the account- 
ing officers of the Treasury prior to the decision of the Supreme Court ren- 
dered January 6, 1896, in the case of the State of New York v. United States 
(160 U. S., 598), it is sufficient to say that such claims were uniformly disal- 
lowed, as it was contended by the accounting officers of the Treasury that 
—.— act of Congress > lean J E 27, 1861, under which claims for expendi- 

e in raising troo uring the rebellion were filed made no 
provision for the allowance of d for interest charges. 
The oe covering o oe of the aboye nature, which had been 
filed in the Treasury ent p to the decision of the Supreme Court 
above referred to, and action en thereon, are herewith set forth: 


State. Amount. | When filed. Disposition. 


Ris 2 8 5 cae one Claims; 
W. y Co 0 
PE et dos June 24, 1898. 

o acti 
Beaſiowed Aug. 13. 1888. 
Disallowed Oct. 4, 1889. 
Disallowed Oct. 11, 1886. 
No action. 
Disallowed Aug. 5 — 
Disallowed Aug. 2. 
Disallowed Sept. 19.188 
Disallowed Mar. 14, 188. 


Mar. 14, 1862 
May 25, 1862 


Dec. 28, 1 


Connecticut - 
New York... 


8 
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May 11. 1881 
June 11.1883 
Aug. 21; 1884 


238885 
88282 
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There are involved in these claims items of discount, brokerage, T 
and other expenses more — * set forth in Exhibit A, page 22 0 
Executive Document No. 1 rst session Fifty-fifth Congress, as well 
— for interest on delayed payments, and interest actually paid 


Sta 

The histo: ba the claim of the State of New York, in which the ae 
Court of the States rendered a di on January 6, 1896 (160 U. er 
in avor of the Bite. and upon which decision are based the 

States subsequently filed, may be briefly set forth as follows: 


of oth 


the State of New York filed in the 
the United States for amounts under the act of J Fay 
ise 1861, including the items of interest actually paid by the State on fun 
rowed as as above indicated. 
claims by New York under this act for reimbursement of moneys di- 
ed in volunteers as aforesaid were allowed and Tae Se 
0 proper accounting officers, but claims for 
terest upon moneys borrowed were not allowed. 
FTF realized were applied to promote the 
of troops to aid the United States: in fact. it was clearly shown that 
with t funds and and put into the a 


mitted to the . all the 


ag soem his opinion 
whether the claim of the State of N ides York for inte paid by that State 


on money borrowed and e ed „its troops em ed 
to 2 5 in the ie suppression of the rebellion was within the provisions of — 
of July 27 


8 given by the poy tn dP ory under date of July 23, _ 
wae in substance that while the internal by N. on; York on moneys bor- 
rowed and applied to the object specifi 1 act of 1861 forms a part of 
the burden borne by that State for the port ps ublic defense and constitutes 
a just char; the United States, to construe 4 75 of that 
act so as to include such expenditures would be em a meaning much 
broader than that which has in practice been given ee legislation of like 
character and purpose. 

It is therefore seen that the opinion of the Attorney-General was unfavor- 
able to the allowance of the charge for interest under the provisions of the 
act of 1861 and fully coincided with the views of the accoun 5 

5 — the uest A 7 — State the Secretary of the 8 about 

mary 3, 1800, und provisions of section 1063, Revised Statutes, 8. United 
—— tes, transmitted th thea aan with all the 8 — papers: briefs, and docu- 
thereto, to the Court of ere to be proceeded in 


ith law. 

The Court of Claims disallowed so much of the State's demands ($39,867.18 
as D> phar prac interest paid by the State on ate fo borrowed from the cana: 
fund, and “Sih com jud ri — 5 favor of the State for $91,320.84, being interest 
on 2 troller's boi issued in 

ent the United States een to the Supreme Court; 
the State also a ed. 


The Supreme Court, after an exhaustive review of authorities as to the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Claims toentertain and consider thecase, refused 
the motion of the United States to dismiss the appeal of the State, and pro- 
ceeded to e the case on its merits. 

The Supreme Court confirmed the action of the Court of Claims in giving 
judement, to the State for $01,520.84. anid as interest on the comptroller’s 


this ju 


867.18 was reversed and the case remanded 

for oe ate oe the Court of Claims rendered judgment pa 

the amount claim: 02. The decision of the Su sma Gouri w 
uoted at much the decision of the Comptroller of 


5 pril 14, 1902, in the 5 of the State of Indiana. as set forth in full — 


Buder the decision in the case of the State of New York it was sumer 
before the oo officers that the prior action in these cases 
neous, and on r 14, 1896, the State of Pennsylvania filed in in The office 
of the Auditor forthe for the War Departmenta claim for rofundment of $1,864,288. 
alleged to have been paid as interest and other incidental expenses 
in borrowmg the money expended in aiding the United States by raising vol- 


unteers in 1881-1865. 

On TOS MATA 1898, the Auditor for the Var D rtment transmitted this 
Comptroller of the for ecision, the Auditor being 
prec! peer Be from favorably considering the or e because of the then pau 
construction of the act of ge — indicated y the decision of the 


8 of the Treasury, da ber 29, 1877. (Vol. 3, Dig. 2d Compt. 


Dec 
Theclaim was 3 a by the Comptroller of the T: 
for the War Department August 16, with 1 1850 as fo 8 
“The Auditor for the: War Department May 24, made the following 
decision, and has submitted the same for approval, E ras ready or modifica- 


I have the honor to transmit herewith the Ae in the claim of the 
State of Pennsylvania, under act of July 27, aS. Ped tat., ~» S78), for the reime 
bursement of the sum of $1,864,288.04 oe, in pay of 
8 f the State, and fo “other Kons v f ineld Soig su 5 

and for other items o; enta mses Conn: 
therewith not allo rot the several the 
nted —.—— time to time to tho 


. under this act various and ac - 
974.82, and there have been allowed and 


tothe Auditor 


ix 


Etna react y 


ows: 

(Vide compilation in Auditor's letter.) e Suuna allowed in settle- 

ments — 5 Syed the amounts expended by the State for the use of which the 
. aren, —.— inciden: 


in 


in 8 decision, I am of the 


that the interest f 
the use of the mone: E — se el 


opinio: 
led, the cost of floating the loan and the premium 


= for gold as is claimed in the present demand, are incidental to and so inti- 
5 the amount claimed in former settlements as not to 
onan te demand, and that the 55 of the claims for the 


principal Anila ai by she State was a disallowan amount now 
Therefore claim is 5 to you — a request for a rehear- 
Circular No. 84 of sens 


unk 
4. Further, if it be held that — enh omeri rr io 
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settlements already 
question of reimbursement of a State for its actual outlays io oe Bangg of in- 


made, it can not now be allowed by this office. The 


terest on money borrowed for the of enrolling, su , etc., the 
9 5 2. 1861, has been several times 


llers, and such have been ‘ormly 


owed. ( par. 529, .. 

Under the decision of the Supreme in case of the United States 
v. New York (160 U. S. R., 598), however, I am of the ion that if the claim 
now presented were open for consideration, the State would be entitled to 
— 8 for the 5 paid by the RS on . . 

purpose of enrolling, subsisting, supplying, ete., troops emplo: in 
suppressing the rebellion, as well as the . — legitimate incidental expenses 
properly incurred in procuring the money for said purpose, and that the 
sameare of the costs, € es, and expenses properly incurred” within 
the meaning of the act of July 27, 1861.’ 

“Unless it can be held that the present claim for interest is so intimately 
connected with the amount claimed in former settlements for the principal 
expended By the State as to bea part of the same demand, this case is not 
one on which a request for a 5 arise. If it be viewed as a re. 
quest for rehearing it must be denied, use the evidence now presented 
is not newly discovered, and no legal reason is seen why it was not presented 
with the principal claims. 

“ Viewed as a new chuim recently presented, the State would be entitled, 
under act of July 27, 1861, supra, to reimbursement for amount properly ex- 
pended as interest on money borrowed to equip troops as part of the ‘costs, 
cha: and expenses’ mentioned in the act (see United States v. New York, 
160 U. S., 588), provided the claim is now properly before this Department 
and open for settlement. The decision of the Second Comptroller, found in 
section 529, volume 3, Second Comptroller’s Digest, is hereby reversed. This 
claim, however, brings up controyerted questions of fact and law upon 
which it seems desirable to obtain the decision of the Court of Claims for the 

i anager and action of the accounting officers and to furnish a precedent in 
other cases. 

Therefore, if the Auditor deems it proper, it is within his power to transmit 
the same to that court under the provisions of section 2 of the act of March 

1883 (22 Stat., 485) (Bowman Act). Some of the questions upon which a de- 
cision seems desirable may be stated as follows: 

J. Have the accounting officers jurisdiction to entertain, a 
tle this claim on its merits under the decision in the case of the United States 
v. New York (160 U. S., 598)? 

(a) Is this claim for interest on money borrowed and expended in equip- 
ping troopssointimately connected with the principal claims already allowed 
that the interest claim can be held to have been settled in the settlement of 
oe aa 1 claims, on the doctrine that a claimant can not be allowed to 

up 


just, and set- 


cause of action? 
3 (b) In view of the long delay in presenting this claim, is it a ‘stale 


claim,’ which the accounting officers should not entertain, adjust, and set- | 


tle on its merits? 3 
“2. If the accounting officers have de and should settle the claim. 
for what time ought interest to be allowed? 
a) Where long-time bonds were issued, should interest be allowed to 
the maturity of the bonds. If not, to what lesser time should it be allowed? 
“(b) Should interest be allowed beyond the time necessary for the State 
to levy a tax and collect the money for the princi expenditure? 
“3. If the court finds it has jurisdiction to determine the amount due, 
what amount, if anything, is the State entitled to on the evidence and facts 


ted: 
Following the suggestions ot the Comptroller in the decision above quoted. 
the Auditor for the War Department, October 19, 1898, submitted the claim 


of the State of Pennsylvania to the Secretary of the Treasury for transmit- 
tal to the Court of Claims in terms as follows: 


“The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


“Sim: I have the honor to transmit herewith for reference to the Court of 
Claims, under section 2 of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1883 (22 
Stat., 485), otherwise known as the Bowman Act, and there to be p: ed 
in according to the provisions of said section, the claim of the State of Penn- 
Sylvania, aggregating 81.864. 288.04, filed in this office December 14, 1896, for 
reimbursement of interest on moneys borrowed and expended in raising and 
putting into the field troops for the service of the United States, in aiding to 
suppress the rebellion, and also items of incidental expenses connected there- 
with. 

‘The section under which the reference is requested reads as follows: 

“Spc. No. 2. When a claim or matter is pending in any of the Execu- 
tive Departments which may involve controverted questions of fact or law, 
the head of such department may transmit the same with the vouchers, 
papers, proofs, and documents thereto to said court, and the same 
shall be there proceeded in under such rules as the court may adopt, when 
the facts and conclusions of law shali have been found; the court shall not 
enter judgment thereon, but shall report its findings and opinions to the 
department by which it was transmitted for its guidance and action.’” 

The claim in question and now pending is itemized as follows: 


terest 72 3 temporary loan authorized by State act of 


$12, 533. 34 


15,040.51 


go.: 
Amountof Capana pAn in floating the loan authorized by State 
ay 15, 


act of M l 9, 778. 71 


“The State claims reimbursement from the United States for the entire 
sum under the act of Congress of July 27, 1861 (12 Stat., 276), which directs 
the Secretary of the ry, out of any money in the ‘Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to pay to the governor of any State, or to his duly au- 
Shorissd agents, the costs, charges, and expenses, 1 by such 

„ transporting, etc., its troops em- 


State, for enrolling, supplying, payi 
ployed in aiding to 9 tho rebellion, to be settled upon proper vouch- 
bo filed and passed 


— an upon by the proper accounting officers of the 
ry. 

By omt resolution of Comer ih roved March 8, 1862 (12 Stat., 615), the 
act of 1861 was construed to apply expenses incurred after, as well as 


before, its i 

“The State of Pennsylvania has | ogee from time to time to the De- 
partment, under the act of July 27, 

sive of the pen 


861, various claims and accounts (exclu- 


ding claim for interest, etc.) aggregating 83,568, 97 and 


pare have been allowed and paid to the State at various times sums as 
‘ollows: 


Eea ae eee of | Amount. How disposed of. 
8689 of 1866. | $112.50 | Credited to the State Feb. 2, 1866. 
€05,887.50 | Credited to the State Apr. 24, 1867. 
3833 of 18677 1,304,711. 43 | Carried to credit of State on account of 
direct tax May 1, 1867. 
78,516.89 | Paid to the State May 1, 1867. 
8848 of 186 105, 651.46 | Paid to the State Oct. 28, 1868. 
4444 of 1870 136,846.09 | Paid to the State Aug. 26, 1870. 
5927 of 1871 137,822.59 | Paid to the State Apr. 11, 1871. 
6318 of 1871 -.. 242,167.57 | Paid to the State May 15,1871. 
6685 of 1871 298,753.08 | Paid to the State June 23, 1871. 
7258 of 1875 2,865.61 | Paid to the State Aug. 11,1875. 
4742 of 1877 58,490.41 | Paid to the State Oct. 29. 1877. 
63 of 1878 22,557.75 Paid to the State Mar. 4, 1878. 
676 of 1878 29,527.23 | Paid to the State July 6, 1878. 
3374 of 1879 - 8,236.56 Paid to the State Mar. 10, 1879. 
5877 of 1879 39,005.78 | Paid to the State July 1, 1890. 
7027 of 1880 oe 2 
73 of 1681 H Paid to the State Aug. 9, 1882. 
5663 of 18892 
257 of 1881 5 Paid to the State Mar. 19, 1881 
7388 of 1883 - 83. Paid to the State Mar. 15, 1883. 
5668 of 185 4, Paid to the State Mar. 18, 1885. 
B051 of 1886... 8 Paid to the State Feb. 8, 1888. 
7175 of 18822 1 Paid to the State Apr. 10, 1888. 
8200 of 1887 4 1 Do. 
$490 of 18900 2 7 | Paid to the State Oct. 14, 1890. 
S017 of 1893... Paid to the State Sept. 24, 1894. 
9669 of 1894 .. Paid to the State Mar. 12, 1895. 
Certificate 2599 Paid to the State Mar. 23, 1897. 
OU 3.225. 220. 80 


The amounts allowed in these settlements include the amounts expended 
by the State for the use of which the 51,864, 288.04 now claimed was paid as 
interest and incidentals. 

“This claim, however, presents controverted questions of law and facts, 
upon which it seems desirable to obtain the decision of the Court of Claims 
for the guidance and action of this office. The questions upon which a deci- 
sion seems désirable may be stated as follows: 

1. Have the accounting officers jurisdiction to entertain, adjast, and set- 
tle this claim on its merits under the decision in the case of the United States 
v. New York (16) U. S., 598)? 

“(a) Is claim for interest on money borrowed and expended in equip- 

ing troops so intimately connected with the principal claims 8 allowed 
Phat the interest claim can be held to have been settled in the settlement of 
the principal claims on the doctrine that a claimant can not be allowed to 
split up his cause of action? 8 A 

“(b) In view of the long delay in presenting this claim, is it ‘a stale claim,’ 
wai the accounting officers should not entertain, adjust, or settle on its 
merits? 

“2. If the accounting officers have jurisdiction and should settle the 
claim, for what time ought interest to be allowed? 

“(a) Where long-time bonds were issued, should interest be allowed to 
the maturity of the bonds; if not, to what lesser time should it be allowed? 

“(b) Should interest be allowed beyond the time necessary for the State 
to levy a tax and collect the money required for the principal e diture? 

“3. If the court finds it has jurisdiction to determine the amount due, 
what > os if anything, is the State entitled to on the evidence and facts 

resented? 
ER I transmit all the papers, proofs, documents, etc., pertaining to the claim, 


uired. 
Su uent to the filing of the claim of the State of Pennsylvania, other 
States filed claims of a similar nature, which were likewise transmitted to 
the Court of Claims, through the 5 of the Treasury, in compliance 
with the suggestions of the Comptroller of the Treasury, under section 2 of 
the Bowman Act, as follows: 


as 


Sent to Sec- 
When filed. [retary of the 
Treasury. 


| Amount. 


Feb. 6, 1902 


The Court of Claims on October 28, 1901, rendered an opinion in the claim 
of the State of Pennsylvania v. United States (36 Ct. of „ 507), as follows: 

15 Howey, J., delivered the opinion of the court, 

“The findings establish payment by plaintiff of certain incidental ex- 
penses and large sums by way of interest on account of certain temporary 
and extended loans e on obligations of the State of Pennsylvania (for 
which as to the long-time loans registered and ra bonds were duly au- 
thorized and issued) for money borrowed and used by the State in enrolling, 
subsisting, clothing, supplying. arming, equipping, paying, and transporting 
its troops, under the act of Congress approved July Zi, 1861 (12 Stat. T. 276), 
and the joint resolution of March 8, 1862 (12 Stat. L. 615). 

But the State did not 3 claim on account of these expenditures 
until December 14, 1896, alleging as an excuse therefor that prior to the time 
when the claim accrued the accounting officers of the Treasury, as well as 
the Attorney-General of the United States, had decided that the act of 1861 
supra, did not give the Secretary of the Treasury jurisdiction to adjust and 

tle claims for expenditureson account of interest, in consequence of which 
the State deferred presentation of its claim until the Supreme Court of the 
United States determined in the case of the State of New York against the 
United States (160 U. S. R., 598) that similar expenditures for interest were 
recoverable. Thereupon the m was presented to the Treasury, but the 
Secretary, deeming that controverted questions of law and fact bad risen in 
considering the matter of any payment at all, or if payable that uncertainty 
existed as to the method of Zement, transmitted the record prosemi 
to the matter to this court, under the provisions of section 2 of the act o 
March 3, 1883 (22 Stat. L., 485), with certain inquiries now to be considered. 


1902. 
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No doubt exists as to the justice of this demand for interest expended. 
Such expenditures when actually disbursed became a part of the te 
aioe the State for the General 5 


on no question arises as to the 3 ne 
thing for interest on money borrowed for a period of more than thirty years 
d A ted and substantially adjusted sog 


pasiment establishes staleness, which 5 ex- 
payment whatever now; and further, that as claimant did not 


entitled to further payments. * * 

“Thus it will be seen that there is precedent for the anomaly that the 
statute of limitations may apply to a right of action in this court, and not 
for an accounting at the T seori. 

“The door for settlement atthe Treasury may not always be open, how- 
ever, by reason of the laches of the claimants so operating upon the rights 
of the Government as to cause prejudice to its interests, or the conduct of 
the claimant be such as to estop the further assertion of the demand. + 

“ While there must at some time or another be an end of accounting, and 
creditors of the Government must not unreasonably delay peou their 
demands, and while it is true an equitable bar may sometimes arise from 
lapse of time in cases not strictly within any. statute of limitation, it is also 
true that circumstances may relieve the failure to present if it does not ap- 
pear that the relative ition of the es has changed. t 

Hexe, it appears, the legislature of the State of Pennsylvania authorized 
its obligations, with interest, for the 3 in the act of 1861; the 
State records contain the numbers of the obligations and the amounts for 
which they were respectively issued, and the archives lose possession of 
these evidences of debt, 19 Sones with the data necessary to determine the 
precise sums expended. The details of the transactions are as accessible now 
asever. The accounting officers of the Treasury erroneously declared. very 
early after similar demands were presented, that reimbursements for inter- 
est expenditures were not payable to any State. Their action was accepted 
as correct by the Secretary and his course was approved — the chief law 
officer of the Government. The United States lost no right and the State 
gained no 3 by the nonpresentation of the claim. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would be a harsh application of the rule respecting diligence 
to now say that the Secretary had ost jurisdiction because of his erroneous 
ea! oe and the inaction of the State use of that mistaken view of his 
authority. 

“Especially would such a declaration appear to be unjust and wholly 
technical in view of the continued presentation of claims and payment, un- 
der the statute, of other war claims of the State of Pennsylvan Begin- 
ning March 1, 1862, and ending December 5, 1892, 16 separate claims were pre- 
sented by the Commonwealth; and during the time senang to March 12, 
1895, the Treasury made as many as 2 separate 1 The intervening 
time from the presentation of the last allowed claim of the State to the pre- 
sentation of its final demand was something under five years. Large items 
in the claims already adjusted 8 twenty years or more after 
such items had accrued. If the anpi claim now being considered can not 
be settled for want of a place of adjustment, or for staleness, or because of 
the bar of the od of limitation, in case of suit, then some of the claims 
heretofore settled would seem to have been unlawfully paid. 

Such a distinction in the practice of the Treasury Department in dealin g 
with proper expenditures of plaintiff should not operate as an estoppel eyen 
though it appears the State paid its last installment of interest on its bonds 
in 1872. The doctrine of estoppel for failure to present, a doctrine not favored 
in the law, can not be invoked by the party whose officers erroneously de- 
cided presentation to be a useless procenim . Estoppel might arise against 
a party where his own conduct has caused another to act differently from 
a course which otherwise such person might pursue without reference to a 
statute of limitation. It can not rest a mere silence upon & departmental 
ruling adverse to jurisdiction, with no additional rights acquired by a claim 
and no injury done to the debtor in the meantime. 3 

“The respective payments of interest were disassociated from the pay- 
ments of other lawful expenditures of plaintiff. These payments were e 
at separate times and from funds raised by taxation. In dividing its ac- 
counts, the State was excused from presenting all the claims together by the 
practice of the Treasury in dealing with the various expenditures. 

“ Other questions relate to the time interest ought to be allowed; that is, 
treating the interest payments as principal under the decision in the New 
York case, whether interest shall be allowed to maturity on the ten-year 
bonds of the State or to the time when they were redeemed. | 

“The method of raising money by Pennsylvania was not in the main dif- 
ferent from that adopted by the State of New York. except as to the length 
of time the bonds had to run. The loan on the ten-year bonds in 1861 cov- 
ered a shorter period than any loan made to the State prior to 1860. Loans 
had been generally obtained before that time payablein from twenty-five to 
thirty years. The act of 186] and the supplemental joint resolution to that 
act did not restrict the State in the means it should adopt to raise the money. 
The United States agreed to reimburse all costs, charges, and expenses prop- 
erly incurred, If long-time bonds were needlessly issued a erent ques- 
tion would arise, but it has not been made to appear that the credit of the 
State was uselessly or improvidently put forth, or that it was not the quick- 
est way of 3 for the purposes it was immediately wanted. It 
does not appear that the ready was in the State treasury at the time. 

It is true the State might have raised the large amounts needed by direct 
taxation upon its citizens. In the stress of the times that may have been 
proper, but certainly not most expedient. It was deemed best, in the exer- 
cise of the sovereign power of the State, to raise revenue for some of its pub- 
lic purposes by authorizing and issuing bonds. The emergency was great, 
and: the good faith of the State in the premises has never been nor can ever 
be questioned. Under these circumstances it can not be said that the inter- 
est expended was improper. 5 $ 

“ Besides the items of expenditure by way of interest, expenses were in- 
curred by the State in negotiating a loan On $3,000,000 of its obligations under an 
act of the legiskture of May 15, 1861,which authorized the State to issue bonds 
for the p named in the act of Congress. There was also expended 
for premiums on gold in the payment of interest on these bonds the amount 
shown by the report of the auditor. The expenses incurred in 5 
loan amounted to $9,778.71, and the premium on gold $58,303.98. 

The court will take judicial notice of the history of the times, of the finan- 
cial conditions 8 throughout the country, and other circumstances 
affecting the public credit in the efforts of the State to float its bonds. That 
difficulty existed in the attempt to use the credit of the State to the best ad- 
vantage appears certain, and in securing the services of a fiscal agent to fa- 


cilitate the negotiation of its bonds without loss and pa 
to have been paid we think the expenditure 


the sum proven 
r. e disbursements 


specie 
storm of war ee to rise in value. 


of the State as that inte 

— . ] 
u ( . L., 295), was fo 

partment some time after it became due and char 

tionment of this direct tax to the several States the 

$1,946,719.33. The balance due by the Sta 

15 per cent provided by the act 3 the tax was $1,654,711. 

ficient recognition on June 50, 1862, by the United States of its liability to 
reimburse the State for its expenditures as to justify credit to the State of 
the amount of the direct tax as of the date above given. The fact that difi- 
culties subsequently arose in the adjustment of the State's accounts, as pre- 
sented in June, 1862, and that various items ey have been rejected, does not 
prove that the United States denied its liability to the State for what was 
properly due toit. The controversy over the accounts related to the correct- 
ness and pores of the disbursements and to the details of the claim as 
presented by the State, and not to any denial of liability for whatever was 
shown to be proper. For this and the reasons set forth in the contempora- 
neous opinion, in the case of the State of Maine, the amount of direct tax 
should be credited as of the date stated, namely, June 30, 1862. 

“Summarizing the considerations stated and directly answering the in- 
quiries propounded by the Secretary, we hold: 

“j. t the accounting officers have jurisdiction to entertain, adjust, and 
settle this claim on its merits under the decision in the case of the United 
States v. New York (160 U. S., 598). 

“2. That tae ben ewe by the State of Pennsylvania be allowed. 

“3. Interest sho be allowed beyond the time necessary for the State to 
levy a tax and collect the money required for the principal expenditure. 

“4. This claim for interest paid out by the State on money borrowed and 
expended in equipping troops under the act of 1861 is not so intimately con- 
nected with the principal claims already allowed that the present claim can 
be held to have been settled in the adjustment of the pondo claims. 

5. Settlement of the claim in the Treasury is not by any statute 

of limitation, nor is it a stale claim which the accounting officers should not 
entertain, adjust, or settle on its merits. 
_ “6. The accounting officers having jurisdiction, the claim should be ad- 
justed by allowing the State interest from the dates of the several loans 
made by it to raise money necessary to organize and 1 555 troops, for which 
the United States mised indemnity by the act of 1581, to the date or 
dates when the Government recognized the claims for the money so ad- 
vanced, 5 therefrom the amount of direct tax chargeable ae 
said State as of the date when due and chargeable, to wit, June 30, 1862. 

“7. Under the rule stated, and by direction of the court, the auditor to 
whom this case was referred to e and state the account ed an 
amended report. By it the amount shown to be due is $689,442.13. This sum 
includes the expenses incurred in negotiating the loan and the premiums on 
gold, as well as the claim for interest expended. The amended report: which 
the court adopts as its findings of fact, is based upon the c! e to the State 
of its quota of the direct tax and the credit of the amount of this tax as of 
June 30, 1862, and not upon the amount claimed in the petition and credited 
2 as State, under its contention and the auditor's original report, at a later 


The opinion of the Court of Claims in the claim of the State of Maine v. 
8 states (36 Court of Claims, 531) was rendered on the same date, as 
0 Ws: 
“ Peelle, J., delivered the opinion of the court. 
“The claim in this case was transmitted to the court by the Secretary of 
the Treasury by fhe following communication: 3 


ble. Under an appor- 
uota of Pe N 


— + 


Under the reference thus made the claimant filed a petition herein on the 
23d day of March, 1899, and thereafter, by consent of both parties, the case 
was referred to the anditor of the court to investigate and take testimony 
and to report the facts to the court; and that having been done, the Auditor 
files his report herein; and no exceptions having been filed thereto, and the 
same being in conformity with the evidence, the court adopts the same. 


“The regular session of the Maine legislature for the zar 1861 met the 
first Wednesday in January and finally adjourned March 16, 8 
the annual appropriations for State purposes and levied the State tax for 
the current year, and on April 15, 1851, the date of the first call for troops, 
there was not, nor would there be during that year, any money in the State 

which was not specifically appropriated for State purposes, and no 
money which could be used to defray the expenses of 3 enrolling, 
arming, equipping, and mustering troops into the service of the United 
States. To provide ways and means for those purposes an extra session of 
the Maine legislature was called, which met April 22 and adjourned April 
25,1861. This extra session passed an act (chapter 60, Public Laws, extra ses- 
sion, Maine, 1861) authorizing the governor to raise and equip ten T ents, 
and appropriated $1,000,000 therefor, and also passed a resolve authorizing 
a loan of $1,000,000 to provide for said appropriation. 

“ Pursuant to said resolve Maine issued and sold bonds to the amount of 
1 and no more, all being payable in ten years from their date and 

ring interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, the then legal rate in 
eos payable semiannually, according to the coupons attached to the 


nds, 

„Said bonds were issued in installments as follows: $250,000, May 10, 1861: 
8 July 1, 1861; $250,000, August 1, 1861, and sold for $800,000, their full 

ace value, and a premium of $3,087.50. 

“The issue and sale of all these bonds was necessary to provide the money 

uired, and the full amount of their face value, together with the premium 
and other moneys, was expended by Maine for war purposes. 

„Maine paid the ncipal of each and every of said ,000 bonds at 
maturity, together with the interest coupons thereon as the same became 
due to the amount of $480,000 for the ten years, and after such payments both 
the bonds and the coupons were destroyed according to law. 

“All the items and vouchers therefor for which said $800,000 was expended 
are included in claim No. I. made by ine for reimbursement to the 
amount of $1,075,274.36, as appears in the above Table 1. 

Said 000 was expen by Maine as aforesaid in sums correspondi 
to the three several bond issues, as follows: 8 1 15 from April 29 to Jul: T 
e 


1861, of which the ee Department of 
1 to August 3, 1861, of 


$85,661.56 disallowed, and $250,000, from 
August 3 to September 21, 1861, of which Tee was allowed and $36,066.55 
disallowed. In the aggregate of said $309, the accounting officers of the 
Treasury ent allowed $636,537.79 and disallowed $163,462.21. 
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the Treasury 
above Table ie lad it not Rca, for said i. ares of 
Maine moss have been obliged to issue the 


under the act of Con- 
by reason of which there was due and payable 
the ie June 30, 1862, on which date said 

to the United States, but it a that 


2, 1867. ther items of paymen 
same as the items of — — said table, an 


and recei 
“On March * 1867, the 5 
made b Aa United $ 


Claims ry Depari by 
the amount o 

allowed sum of 
This lefta 


sak 9255 5 ee als o propane oe 5 the Se 


stated. 

this, deducted from the aby the United States to 

two items webs 110, ‘ett a a pe t —.— ce of $38,998.11; but Saino filed 

further allowed, to the amount of $103,385.35 (item 4, Table 
908.11. and there is left the 

oresaid. The be gr 5 result is 


tambar 19, 1868, 
24, which is the item appearing in Table II, under date of Septem- 


5, ‘Bes 
On October 20, 1868, Maine received from the United States a Payment 
728.96, which is the item a in 5 ua 8 date of October 
and it was in paymen a home that amount filed 
e. th the —— 


i fn an i 


Treasury ment being item 5 of 
Table 1, and it covers c not i in any item of payment hereto- 
mss neat 


the foregoing findings the State of Maine claims as per the follow- 
W and furnished by counsel for claimant, all the compu- 
— ons of which I find to be correct: 


Statement of amount claimed by the State of Maine to reimburse — bo interest 
paid on moneys borrowed and expended for the United States. 


Of the $250,000 borrowed May 10,1861, the State expended $208,265.91 
for purposes which the Governisent allowed as proper charges. 
Interest on $208,265.91, Ma 51 1 to June 30, 1 

Of the $300,000 borrowed J 1. the State expended $214,338.44 
for purposes which the 8 allowed as proper charges. 
omens on rok Sees 338.44, July 1. 1861, to June 30, 1862. 

rowed A 


$14, 231.50 


E encase 12, 860. 31 
£1, 1861, the State expended $213,933.44 
9 5 which the Government ait allowed as proper charges. 
8 on $213,933.44, August 1, 1861, to June 30, 


11, 768.34 
Expenditures for allowed items as follows: 


Total interest on same to June 90, 1862_--......-...---....-.-.. 38,858.15 
June %9, 1862, Maine received from the United States 702.10 
(heey. 8 the direct tax assumed b ie d due t day 3 
ed from the above total of ed items, leaves a 
balance of ai 85. 0 unpaid and upon which “the State was pay- 
interes 
terest on this balance, June 30, to March 18, 188777 78,910. 50 
March 18, 1867, Maine received from the ite Sees! 8 of 
84,462.12. At that time Maine had expended for the y: 
tates for allowed items, all su uent to those making up the 
537.79 and in excess of the 000 ad itin 
861 and 1862. 585 sum of $64,387.28, for which it reimbursed lf, 


„387.28 thi 
ormer balance o 
h 18, 1867. 

Interest on this sum, March 18, 1867, to April 22, 187 
acted 
standing, on which the State was alan interest for the United 
tates 

Rere on — ee April 22, 1867, to November 29, 1867 
1 he State received from the United States 

Nora 682.23, ich, deducted from the former balance, leaves $138, 
O78. od Seaton on which the State was paying interest for the 


Taea Ba 
sum, November 29, eds to December 16, 1867... 
b 16 1867, or the Bt State received 1.000 trom —.— 1 9 
which, deducted from the former lea 62 out- 
Bates „on which the State was paying Dierk: foe the he baited 


S the, State re 1125 2 ember 19, 1888 
Se tea eg 19. ists the State 5 from the United 
4 whioh, a ed from the aana leaves 


605.28 
United S 


5,380.18 


cn wha the State was paying et tae the 
ä 1868, to May 10, 1871, the date 
on which the first issue of bonds became due and W e 1,046.93 


Total interest out by the State upon moneys borrowed 
used for the waited Beaten 8 


T 29, 1868, the State received from the United 


RANDUM.—Octobe: 


ditures — — 


the t. W. 
dition to and not included in any of th pre y 
above referred to. This paying, having been made in settlement of the 
specific claim referred no effect u the above claim for interest. 
“By mutual and request o for the United States and 


‘or claimant, the Auditor further reports as follows: 
= ‘Under ae of t Jal 25 1861, the State of Maine led with the 8 


1882, Jul iit Jul i 1863, oh Febru ry 2, 107, Angist © 1868, 5 rig 
z ruary a 
Treamery Department allowed and disposed o of 6275 
SLi a andl none of said accounts contained the he present claim.’ sia 


ee ee Se ee the Secretary of the Treasury of the 


present c 
United States April 16, 1898. 

“Immediately after the act of July 27, 1861, the Treasury Department 
established a rule rejecting all claims like this one on the grounds that the 
same were for interest, and that the Government is not liable for interest 
unless expressly provided for in the contract. And the Attorney-General of 
the United States, t to whom was referred a like claim of the State of New 
York, on July 23, 1883, paar an opinion 5 the Treasury Depart- 
ment rulings on the ground that such claims were for interest and not for 


1. 
8 ete Department continued to rule as aforesaid on all such 
T the Unite resented up to and including the = 1896, when the Soprema Court 
of the 27 States, in New York v. Uni States 180 ie — ), held that 
tment . as above stated 


of one are for principal and not 
cue claims which the 
were those of the States of New York and Indiana. 
ly with all such rulings, this claim of Maine would not have 
been favorably considered by the Department if it had been filed atany time 
prior to the above-· mentio decision of the pees Court in 1896. 
“ Maine presented this claim to the Secretary of the Treasury for audit 
„ within a reasonable time after said decision by the Supreme 


mart. 

All the evidence that ever existed and that could be used on behalf of 
either of the Government or the claimant with reference to this claim was 
on — 3 16, 1898, hoor date on which the Lee was filed with the Secre- 
tary of the d still is, accessible to the Government, and no detri- 
ment has accrued to 1185 United States W reason of this claim not being filed 
prior to said April 16, 

“By request of —— for 


January next folloy was not sot actually received Into the 


State treasury until gt ne year. 
“ Respectfull: 


y submitted November 29, 
2 TARRY M. CAVIS, Auditor.” 

The Court of Claims also rendered oj opno and certified their Botnet at 
to the law and the facts in the claim of the State of New Hampshire, the 
claim of the State of Rhode Island. 

As provided in section 2 of the Bowman Act, the court did not enter judg- 
ment on these claims, but reported its findings to to the Treasury Department 
for its guidance and action. 

The amounts found due on the several claims by the court were as follows: 


„94 
146,154.45 
Upon settlement of the above claims and the adjustment of clerical dif- 
ferences by the Auditor for the War Department the followin amounts wero 
found due, which were certified to Congress for an appropria 


The amounts allowed by the Auditor 9 duly appropriated by act of 


February 14, 1902, and have been paid to 
The determination of the above-described pot by the Court of Claims 
2 e Atar for the War tand the sanction thereof by Con- 
rovisions of the act of 8 14, 190, referred to, having 
by ange syrene or the War eia pE as sufficient author 
and detailed « special to consider the claim of the State 
saad TTW Des Moi 
Towa, to examine the . 5 rocure evidence, take testimon 
make a report upon his ö as to the merits of the claim. 
ing are extracts from the special auditor's 3 
“At the call for troops by the President of the United States for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, the State of Iowa had no moneys in its State treas- 
pak Bike which sian uals not specifically appropriated for the expenses of the State 


> and 
W- 


9 comy wing to 
us — — . 5 of the State. and the financial conditions 
value, but were 


rei sale of tho 
5 


ly 
ay to be ected and, wold as the eee: tions of the State revenues for war 
ide A 
Pubs evidence aoe that by careful and judicious financiering the State 
succeeded in on the work of equipping troops and putting them into 
the field with ans e of bonds in the sum of, as mer 000. T 
however, the to os a ea of th 
(Vide Statement No. iP 
“To supply í the adi 
nce receiv: 


the 
April S7, 
f sach es obviated the 5 of issuing additional bonte to 
revenues is shown by the evidence presented and the 
statements set forth. 


“In to the 1 derived from these specific sources, there were 
8 made 5 revenues of the State. 

These various sums are shown to have been ted in the ‘war and 

defense fund’ of the State, a ona created by act of legislature (vide 
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Abstract Al), which also provided that no warrants except those drawn 
6 € — po d from that 
examination of 


fund. 
1 gare A 2e the Treasury, Department, 
owa for civil-war expenditures now on in the T: Departmen’ 
is ascertained that the State had expended an wae rwise incurred 340 
tions in we amount of $828,687.17 on January 1 (y: Yaa Table 30 pP- 
“Up to this date the ascertained revenues 80 by the State were 
= advanced by the United States, —.— 20 p: from the sale of 
and the Federal or ‘direct tax levied AEF the act of Congress 
roved 2 1861, which by the interpretation of the above act by 
the 2 of ims was due and payable on June 30, 1862, in the sum of 


ree amounts derived from the proceeds of the sale of bonds and the 
sunis advanced by the United States a are clearly shown to have been inade- 
gente to meet the obligations incurred by the State for military expendi- 
tures, the State having used to make up this deficiency the revenues de- 
rived from the Colectie of the ‘direct tax.’ 

“From the evidence submitted as to the disposition of the moneys received 
from the sources above stated, it does not a ager that the State could have 
judiciously used the moneys derived from the United States or the amounts 
collected from direct taxes to the liquidation of its interest-bearing obli- 
gation, but, on the contrary, was forced to use it for the liquidation of obli- 

tions incurred for military supplies and expenses incident to raisin, an 
on It is manifest that using it for eens purposes additional sales o 
bonds in excess of Seah sy WOUNE have been imperative. 

“The 8 reme Court, i inion rendered in the case of the United 

ew York (160. U. ys ecided 275 the moneys spent by the 
funds was as much zp rincipal expenditures 
ag tek that the relationshi: 
the State was one of princi 
andagent. It therefore follows that the status of principal and ut con- 
uon throughout all the transactions authorized by such agency, until a final 
unting between . and agent was 

or The evidence ob and based upon the records of the De- 
partment shows that shat was no cs cian, be tween principal and agent 
until Jan’ 8, 1868. It follows, therefore, that all moneys received by the 

vay from t Ra rincipal up to the date of an accounting were to be used for 


urpose and in the manner implied by the agency—namely, that of pur- 
3 supplies and equipping troops—as long as the condition existed: for 
which è agency was created. 


“During the existence of these conditions, ton by a state of war, 
the State 8 to carry on the work ae mippi troops and incurring 
obli ijona to her creditors for military su 

itors of the State were paid on warrants drawn on the ‘war 
aan pe th fund’ of the State, into which had been deposited all the avail- 
able funds at the co of = 5 from which to meet its obligation 

incident to the raisin 
The facts stated above, w. Bs are are supported by the evidence submi 

tend to show that the moneys derived from advancements ‘by the Uni 
States and collections by the State of Federal taxes were in the same 
5 and for the same purposes as the moneys derived from the sale of 


bor 

Le y h the same course of sary the it follows that, owing to the de- 
oe moon ition of the State 

ese sources for the payment of 


nature and the determination of the rule and theory of the court was ap- 
pa to claims wherein the he pues portion, if not porai of the moneys expended 
cf mab eae was procured by the issuance of bon 
the claim now under consideration the . are not in all re- 
eee ous to the claims passed upon by the court. 

“The conor tion: of the amount of bonds issued to the smonny of the total 
8 properly incurred by the State is found to be but 28 per cent, 
— e 8 (72 per cent) of the moneys . expended to 

be de: ved om other sources, which the eyidence shows was made up of 
advances by the United States, and sums derived from the collection of the 
Federal or * direct tax 

“The di tion 8 ‘ie moneys derived from the ‘direct tax was not 
pag coe y the Court of Claims, although it determined that the ‘ direct 
cere by the Geran ot 5 — of Congress approved August 5, 1861, was due 
bag oe able on June 30, 1862. 

wing this interpretation, and assuming b; 

direst tax’ Was on such date paid by State to, e United States and 
immediately, by counter warrant, retra: tted to the State, consideration 
must be given to the disposition of the moneys so 5 by the State, and 
what bearing such dispositi as adju by ie evidence in the case, 
would have Lene the strict application of the rule of the Court of Claimsin 
rests a advancement of ds by the Watte States and the 
8 ion of the direct tax’ to a corresponding reduction of the interest- 


pal. 
enye Erer stated, during the time when the State of Iowa received ad- 
vances from the United 55 to $100,000, and the date the di- 
rect tax’ was due (June 30, ) in the sum of $354,274.80, the State was 
carrying on the work of equipping troops and incurring obligations for mili- 
expenses. 


33 These 6 expenses aggre: mary 1, 
had been presented by creditors — the State—the sum of $828,687.17. 


ed 
coupled with the amounts realized on the sale of bonds in the aggregate of 

77,820, and to the extinguishment of the remainder of the expenses incurred 

applied the amounts collected „5 the Pawan ie tax.’ 

“The Court of Claims held in the ion of questions of law and 
fact in the case of the State of Maine ( ine (departmental No. 57) that by its 
adoption of the report of the auditor of wherein the evidence 
showed that the sums advanced by the United Beats had been applied b; 
the State for military expenses and that the application so made obvia 
the 3 of issuing more bonds of an equal amount. 

“It would therefore seem clear that the decision of the court was that 
where adyancements by the United States or other credits were made, that 
were the same manner as moneys derived from sale of bonds, such 
advancements or 3 would not apply to the reduction of the interest- 
bearing princi: 

“There — m no difference in princip! le between the sums advanced 
the United States and the ‘direct tax* Jede . provided were 
for the same 3 It is therefore believed that the rule followed by the 
court in making a rest on June 30, 1862, and deducting from the interest- 
bearing See pi the amount of the ‘direct tax’ can not be a 
case ks — shiny 5 iving the States of erates believed to exist 
Congress, Jul 1861, as determined e decision of the Supreme 
in the case of Ne York v. United S045 3 (160 U. S., 598), in construing the 
intent and meaning of said act. 

“ Based upon the facts as substantiated by the evidence submitted, anda 
revision f case as stated, the amount due the State for moneys ex- 


* 


y legal fiction that the 


pended as interest has been based u 
cent upon the face value of the bon: 
tion and sale up to the dates when set-offs occur by reason as hereinafter 


mu Following the principle as laid down in the opinion of the Court of Claims 


the computation of 3 at 7 
trom the several dates of their 


in the case,and applying the rule of a rest at each date of 
ment by the United States of moneys ae of Esger to the r 


tion of interest- in the com of interest which 
should be allowed the State the rule is here applied, as anno that the 
State must first be reimbursed its own noninterest- pal—that 
ved from other 


is, the amount the State 5 of her own moneys d 
sources than from the bond 

before any payment by the United States shall be applied to the reduction of 
the interest-bearing principal. 

“The amount of noninterest-bearing ape is derived as follows: To 
the amount of bonds sold by the 1 te is added the advancements 
x the United States, namel: ely, ', $100,000, and the amount of the ‘direct tax* 

274.80), making $784,274. This amount is that which is fore 
State's noninterest-bearing principal. This ded et 2 
„1 x 


ucted from the to 

“Under the theory of the rule as above stated, eee by the Court of 
Claims in the Maine case, this noninterest-bearing principal must first be 
paid before ony. payment is applied to the reduction ot the interest- 
principal. F 7 this P the sums of payment 1 — O United States 
that will offset this noninte: bearing principal are as foll 

“One hundred and -five thousand four hundred and fc forty- two dol- 
lars and fo: oar — d by the United States and credited on the D DOORS 
of the * — 868, and so much of the el ig of 8 bier 
ae on the ‘books o the State July 17, N namely, $1 is required 

Hee leaving of 


compe. the liquidation of the nonini 
ed 8 sum of 0 8. Aich e amount to be de- 
pal to be made on account of a pay- 


pes from the interes 5 prin 
ment by the United Sta 
“On the date this e occurs (July 17, 1869) a reduction of the 
Ga ot crete ea r a res ears 
redu u e next se or as shown 
by the computation hereinafter set t forth. 

"AI of —.— nditures incurred by the State which have been included 
in this account have been Tepon ns verified with the records of a arg of 
Towa, and are ‘belived to nditures on the part of the State 
within the purview of the act vot aly 2 , 1861." 

(The sales of the State covered a period from July 29, 1861, to 
June 9, and on June 30, 1862, the accrued interest ort from tho farigus dates 
of sale up to June 30, 1862, is soya to be $11,216.24. On 30, th 
the interest-bearing principal is the full amount of the bond sales ($300,000). 
This amount yields inter as before explained, up to July 17, 1869.) 


000, 00 Jane ®; 1862, to July 17, 1869,7 years 17 days, at 7 per 
en — — . ee ee eee eee ey $147, 991.67 


7. 409. 50 


$194,792.21 deduct $85,079.64, the amount of 


Pa e e 15 
12 en whic 0 
85, 079. 64 e raw ch interest is to be computed to Feb- 


5 
109,712.57 Fee 5 1870, to February 6, 1872, 2 years 1 day, at 


15,381.09 


State F. zane Un 1872. ache remainder, 8108, 840. 7g is the 
871.84 principal on 28015 interest is to be computed up to 


106, 840.73 February "6, 1872, to June 12, 1872, 4 months 6 days, at 
From $10 $108 e (2, the amount of pay- 

ment b the ee tes credited on the books of the 

Sood 1872, “The remainder, $7,464.71, is the 
101,876.02 5 be computed to March 


—\— 1871 
7,464.71 June 12, 1872, to March 18, 1874, 1 e eee 
per 


2, 666. 60 


cent 

ron s 464.71 deduct $3,496.99, the amount of 7255 

ment by the United States credited on the poe 0 — 
State 18, 1874. The remainder, 

3, 496. 99 cipal upon which interest is e to 2 — 

8,967.72 3 1874, to June 6, 1874, 2 months 18 days, at 7 per 


a $3,967.72 deduct $242.17, the amount of paym ent 
nited Sta ey on the books of th f the State 


There no further 3 — — Which the State 
202.17 was payin 17 ion ceases on this 


8,705.55 eee to July 1, 1881, 7 years 25 days, at 7 per cent. 


Soe paid on warrants 


$ Total amount found due State 220, 009. 62 


Act of Congress approved February 14, 1902, made provision for the re- 

a ee Se examination for allowance of eine for Petundment of interest 

8 under the ruling ot the Treasury Department prior 

to the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of a Stato of New York 
5 A moo States (160 U. S., 598). The act of February 14, 1902, provides as 

0 

In refunding to States mses incurred in raising volun: t 

“To the State of Maine, $I41513.81 irsi 


7166 
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Jo the State of Pe ‘Tvania, $689,146.29. 
“To the State of New mpshire $108,372.53. 

“To the State of Rhode Island, $124,617.79. 
of July 
P. 615), 
States in 
a New York against the Uni 
6, 1896 (16) United States Reports, p. 598), not heretofore al 
tofore disallowed, by the accounting officers of the Treasury, shall be re- 
opened. examined,and allowed, and if deemed necessary shal! be transmitted 
to the Court of Claims for findings of fact or determination of disputed ques- 
tions of law to aid in the settlement of the claims by the accounting officers.” 

As the claims heretofore disallowed had had their final udication by 
the Second 9 the above act vested exclusive jurisdiction to reopen 
and allow such claims in the Comptroller of the deport de 

Under the authority thus vested the Comptroller of the Tr tock u 
for adjudication the claim of the State of Indiana, which had been n 
on October 11, 1886, in the amount of $606,979.41, together with a claim dis- 
allowed ay the Auditor for the War Department on Spr 10, 1902, in the 
amount of $121,327.21, and upon a rehearing and revision, April 14, 1902, certi- 
fied the amount of $635,859. rdance with on 
of the same date, as follows: 

“ The fg ate of Indiana, on the 8th 17 Ae June, 1868, under the provisions 
of the act of fers erg of July 27, 1861 (12 Stat., 262), and joint resolution of 
March 8. 1% (12 Stat., 614), making provisions for the reimbursement of 
States on account of the costs, charges, and ex properly incurred by 
them for enrolling, subsisting, clothing, 8 be 82 uipping, pay- 

0 


ing, and tra: rting their troops employ: ng the warof 
the rebellion, Ried its certain claim against the United g 


wed, or here- 


due the State, in acco: 


tates with the Au- 
ditor for the War Department, then called the Second Auditor, wherein said 
State claimed that the United States was justly indebted to it on account of 
interest paid on certain war bonds issued 7, it in order to raise money and 
used by it for the pu: mentioned in said act and resolutions, supra, and 
for discount suffered it for the negotiation of said bonds, and for certain 
expenses incurred by its commissioners who negotiated said bonds, and for 
certain losses in exchange incurred for the 3 of the semiannual in- 
terest on said bonds, said interest being by the terms of said bonds payable 
in New York City, and for certain payments made by it for printing, ex- 
pressage, and other incidental expenses accruing out of said bond issue. 

“The claim includes interest paid out by the State on said bonds up to and 


e sum of $606,979.41, under 
, 276) 


States for reimbursement of discount, ex and interest on war-loan 
bonds. Sih, for th 
States not to pay claims of this 


act of Congress approved July 27, 1861 ( 
the decia 


“Tt is eclared ny of the United 
character unless provi ‘or by special contracts or sial laws. It will 
not be contended t any express authority is contained in the act of July 


N. 1861, to reimburse the items compos this installment, and under the 
rule laid down by the late Attorney-General (9 Op. Att. Gen., 59), that au- 
thority can not be taken by mere inference. 

“The amount of $606,979.41 is therefore disallowed and certified to the Sec- 
ond Comptroller for his action thereon 

“The said Second Comptroller, on the 11th day of October, 1886, confirmed 
the action of the said auditor and diaallowed said claim in toto, in language 


as follows: 

The begs os report of the auditor of the 29th ultimo, is approved. 
The balance o geod oraa is ee disallowed and the settlement of 
said eighth installment of the claim of the Stateof Indiana under the act of 
July 27. 1861, is hereby completed and finally closed.“ 

“The State of Indiana, on the 24th of March, 1899, through Dudley & Mich- 
ener, its attorneys, filed with the Comptroller of the Treasury a petition to 
reopen the said settlement of said claim as made by the Second Comptroller, 
and asked therein that the same after being reopened, be AGA by the 
Comptroller to the Court of Claims for adjudication. 

5 on the 19th day of September, 1899, the State was denied a reopening of 
said claim by the Comptroller, for the reason that the said Comptroller was 
not authorized by law to reopen claims settled by his predecessor on a con- 
struction of law, however erroneous said construction may have been. (6 


Dec., 236.) 
1 “Under Seo oda Congress seen a ie de rag rt ae een se ag 
‘or the presen ear, approv e 5 ro 5 
5 5 8 in raising ks 


In refunding to States expenses in volunteers, namely: 
To the State of Maine E E F $131,515.81 
To the State of Pennsylvania 689, 146. 29 
To the State of New . 85 
To the State of Rhode Island 7. 70 

And the claims of like character arising under the act of Con of 
228), and joint resolution of March 8, 1862 (12 Stat. 


aay 27, 1851 (12 prat p: 
. 615), as interpret nd a RH by the Supreme Court of the United 
tates in the case of the State of New York against The United States, decided 
January h 1896 (160 U. S. R., p. 598), not heretofore allowed, or heretofore 
disallowed by the accounting officers of the Treasury, shall be reopened, ex- 
amined, and allowed, and, if deemed necessary, shall be transmitted to the 
Court of Claims for findings of fact or determination of disputed questions 
of law to aid in the settlement of the claims by the accounting officers.’ 
“The claim of the State of Indiana, disallowed by the Second Comptroller 
on the said lith day of October, 1886, is a claim of like character with the 
claims of the States of Maine, ibe tem New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island in said act set out and mentioned. Therefore, underand by authority 
of said act, and at the request of the State of Indiana through its attorney- 
meral, the Hon. William L. Taylor, the said claim of the State of Indiana 
s Low reopened, and will be settled and allowed under the rule of construc- 
tion given to said acts of indemnity as announced by the Supreme Court in 
the case of New York v. United States (160 U. S., 595). 
“The State of Indiana, by the Hon. William L. Taylor, its attorney- 
general. on the Ist oop es 25 8 1902, filed a new and separate claim with the 


uditor for the War ment for interest accrued and paid on the bonds 
3 1 the first claim herein after the Ist day of May, 1868, in the sum 
0} you ” 


“The Auditor for the War Department disallowed, by certificate No. 
18418, said last-mentioned claim in toto on the 10th day of April, 1902, for the 
reasons as follows: 

his claim is for interest paid by the State from May 1, 1868, to the re- 
demption of its interest-bearing bonds. 

By an examination of the records and other evidence on file in the 
rtment, it is shown that on May 1, 1868, the State had re- 
in the amount of $1,776,000. The remainder of the $2,000,000 
tate claims interest from May 1, 1868, to 


deemed San 


issued, or $224,000, upon which the 


May 1, 1881, is shown to have been offset by the United States through the 
direct tax, which, by the decision of the Court of Claims, was due and paya- 
ble on June 30, 1862. 

The amount of the direct tax to be paid by Indiana was, in addition to 
what had been paid by the State, $700,442.43, which eliminated the principal 
of $224,000 on that date (June 30, 1882). 

Under the principle announced in the opinion of the Court of Claims 
in the claims of the following States: Maine, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Island, the payment of interest by the State of Indiana after May 
1, 1858, is held to be an unreasonable expense as contemplated by the acts of 
July 27, 1861, and March 8, 1862." 

“From this action of the Auditor the State of Indiana appealed to the 
Comptroller for revision on the said 10th day of April, 1902. 

In order that the entire claim of Indiana for reimbursement on account 
of interest paid on its war bonds, discounts suffered on the negotiations of 
the same, expenses incurred in negotiating the same, and exchange, express- 
age, Printing. and all other expenses properly incurred on account of said 
bond issue maf be considered and a "Nagai at one time—the only way in 
which an intelligent understanding of the claim can be had—I have consoli- 
dated said two claims and will consider them as one claim, but certify my 
action therein separately as to each of said claims. 

“ These claims, as directed by Congress, are to be allowed under the prin- 
ciples announced in the New York case, supra, as laid down by the Supreme 
Court in that decision, Hence it is of prime importance to understand what 
were the facts in the New York case and the law announced by the Supreme 
Court as applicable to these facts. 


self with a résumé only of the decisive facts in that case: 
nding in the Court of Claims a claim wherein it was 


“The Court of Claims gave judgment in favor of the State of New York 
for $91,320.84, the amount of interest she had paid on the war bonds, but re- 
fused to give judgment for the balance of $39,867.18, representing interest 
paid by the State to her canal fund for sums borrowed from said fund. 

“The Government and the claimant both appealed from the ipa ent of 
the Court of Claims to the Supreme Court. e judgment of the Court of 
Claims was reversed in this appeal, for the reason that the State of New 
York was also entitled toa judgment for the said sum of $39,867.18, the amount 

id by it as interest on moneys received by it by way of loan from its canal 

nd and applied by the State for the purpose of and equipping its 
troops. 

` I know of no better way to state the principles announced in that case 
than to quote the decision bodily, commencing at the second paragraph on 


page 619 thereof, which part of the decision recites the pertinent facts upon 
which the judgment of the Supreme Court is based and lays down the prin- 
ciples of law upon which the liability of the Government was to reim- 


burse the States for moneys paid out by them in the raising and equipping 


of troops: 

st The entire sum for which the State asked judgment was $131,188.02, of 
which $91,320.84 nted the amount paid as interest on moneys borrowed 
for the Boe oa of raising — 807 for the national defense, and for the repay- 
ment of which, with interest at 7 per cent, the State executed its short-time 
bonds. The balance, $39,867.18, represented the amount paid as interest on 
moneys received by way of loan from canal fund and applied by the State 


for the same purpose. 
ves be! of the Government it is contended that 8 by the 
United States of the above sum of $91,820.84 is prohibited bo y the statute, 
act of March 8, 1868 (12 Stat., c. 92, 765; Rev. Stat., sec. 1091), provi that 
interest shall not be allowed on any claim up to the time of rendition of judg- 
ment thereon by the Court of Claims, unless upon a contract expressly stipu- 
lating for the payment of interest, and by the general rule on junds 
of public convenience, that interest is not to be awarded against a sov- 
Selen government unless its consent to pay interest has been manifested by 

an act of its legislature, or brs lawful contract of its executive officers. 
na, 136 U. S., 211, 216; Angarica v. Bayard, 127 


armed rebellion having for its object the overthrow of the National Gov- 
ernment was primarily upon that Government and not upon the several 
States com ng the 


= N 5 peal rage RA 3 oan 75 Ie nde 1 8 arm- 
ng, ipping, and transporting troops emp. 

Gown tie rebellion. mediately after Fort Sumter was fired 
legislature passed an act appropriating $3,000,000, or so much thereof as was 
necessary, out of any moneys in its not otherwise appro) to 
defray any expenses incurred for arms, supplies, or equipments for such 
forces as were raised in that State and mustered into the service of the 
United States. In order to meet the burdens im Md Beste appropriation 
the re and personal property of the people of New York were subjected to 


taxation. 

“t When New York had succeeded in raising 30,000 soldiers to be employed 
in suppressing the rebellion, the United States, well knowing that the na- 
tional existence was imperiled and that the earnest cooperation and contin- 
ued Suppo of the States was Bre ae in order to maintain the Union, 


sole y declared by the act of 1861 that “the costs, charges, and expenses 
properly incurred ” any State in raising troops to protect the authority 
of the nation would met by the General Government. And to remove 


any possible doubt as to what expenditures of a State would be so met, the 
act of 1862 declared that the act of 1861 should embrace expenses incurred 
before as well as after its approval. It would bea reflection upon the patri- 
otic motives of Congress if we did not place a liberal interpretation upon 
those acts and give effect to what we are not permitted to doubt was in- 
tended by their ý 
Before the act of July 27, 1861, was passed the Secretary of State of the 
United States telegraphed to the governor of New York acknowledging 
that that State had then furnished 50,000 troops for service in the war of the 
rebellion and thanking the governor for his efforts in that direction. And 
on July 25, 1861, Secretary Seward . Buy arms and equipments 
as fast as you can. We pay, all.“ And on July 27, 186). that “Treasury notes 
for part advances will furnished on your call for them“ On August 16, 
1861, the Secretary of War telegraphed to the governor of New York: “Adopt 
such measures as may be necessary to fill up your regiments as rapidly as 
ible. We need the men. Let me know the best the Empire State can do 
o aid the coun in the present emergency.” Aud on February 11, 1862, he 
telegraphed: “The Government will refund the State for the advances for 
t as speedily as the Treasury can obtain funds for that pa . Lib- 
reted it is clear that the acts of July 27, 1861, an reh 8, 1862, 
created on the part of the United States an obligation to indemnify the States 
for any costs, charges, and expenses properly incurred for the purposes 


GE faeces in the act of 1861, the title of which shows that its object was “to 
res ify the States for expenses incurred by them in defense of the United 
es. * 


**So that the only sr gh Burton ef within the fair meaning of the 
latter act, the words costs, d ges, and expenses properly incurred“ in- 
eluded interest paid by the State of New York on moneys borrowed for the 
purpose of raising. subsisting. and supplying troops to be employed in su 
g the rebellion. We have no hesitation in answering this question 
o affirmative. If that State was to give effective aid to the General Gov- 
ernmentin its struggle with the organized forces of rebellion it could only 
do so by borrowing ney sufficient to meet the emergency, for it had no 
money in its treasury that had not been specifically appropriated for the ex- 
penses of its own government, It could not have borrowed any more than 
the General Government could have borrowed without stipulating to pay 
such interest as was customary in the commercial world. Congress did not 
expect that any State would decline to borrow and await the collection of 
money raised by taxation before it moved to the su rt of the nation. It 
expected that each loyal State would, as did New York, respond at once in 
furtherance of the avowed Hp of Congress, by whatever force neces- 
sary to ees the rightful authority and existence of the National Goy- 
ernment. 

“t We can not doubt that the interest paid DY the State on its bonds, issued 
to raise money for the purposes ex by Congress, constituted a part of 
the costs, charges, and expenses properly incurred by it for those objects. 
Such interest, when 2 became a principal sum as between the State and 
the United States; t is, became a part of the zate sum paid by the 
State for the United States. The principal and interest so paid constitutes 
a debt from the United States to the State. It is as if the United States had 
itself borrowed the money through the agency of the State. We therefore 
hold that the court below did not err in adjudging that the $91,220.84 paid by 
the State for interest upon its bonds issued in 1661 to defray the expenses to 
be incurred in raising troops for the national defense was a principal sum, 
which the United States agreed to pay, and not interest within the meanin: 
of the rule prohibiting the allowance of interest accruing upon agai 
the United States prior to the rendition of judgment thereon. 

The canal fund was made by the constitution of the State a sinking fund 
for the ultimate liquidation of what is known as the canal debt of New York. 

April and May, 1861, $2,059,663.06 from the taxes of 1860 reached the treas- 
ury of the State, and under the constitution and laws of New York that 
amount should have been invested in securities for the benefit of the canal 
fund and the interest derived from those securities paid into the fund. The 
State was permitted to use a part of the above sum under an t Berean * 
its officers that interest thereon at the rate of 5 per cent should be paid. It 

ized and fulfilled that agreement, and now claims that the interest it 
80 paid to the canal fund constituted a charge or expense properly incurred 
in raising, subsisting, and supplying troops to suppress the rebellion. 

We are of opinion that, so faras the question of the liability of the United 
States is concerned, there is, on principle, no difference between the claim 
for $91,320.84 and the claim for $39,867.18. We do not stop to inquire whether 
the action of the canal commissioners in allowing the State to use a part of 
the moneys collected for the benefit of the canal fund was strictly in accord- 
ance with law. Suffice it to a7 that the canal fund was entitled to any in- 
terest earned upon money be onging to it, and fidelity to the constitution 
and laws of New York required the State to recognize that re in the only 
way it could at the time have been done, namely, by paying the interest that 
ought to have been realized by the commissioners of the canal fund if they 
had invested in interest-paying securities the moneys they permitted the 
State to use for military purposes. 

Ie the canal-fund money used by the State comptroller to defray the 
expenses of raising and equipping troops had been borrowed upon the bonds 
of the State sold in open market, the interest paid on such bonds would, for 
the reasons we have stated, bea just charge against the United States on ac- 
count of expenses propon incurred by tne State for the purposes exp: 
by Congress. And such would have been the result if the moneys of the 
canal fund had been invested by the commissioners directly in bonds of the 
State bearing the same rate of interest that was paid to the commissioners 
or that fund. The substance of the transaction was that the State, for moneys 
that could not be legally appropriated for the ordinary expenses of its own 
Government, and which the law required to be so invested as to earn interest 
for the canal fund, used those moneys for military purposes, under an agree- 
ment by its officers, subsequently ratified by the State, to pay interest thereon. 
It was, in its essence, aloan to the State by the commissioners of the canal 
fund of money to be repaid with interest. 

The obligation of the United States to indemnify the State on account 
of such payment is quite as great as it would be if the transaction had oc- 
ca between the State and some corporation from which it borrowed the 
money. It is not the caseof the State taki ed | out of one pocket to 
supply a deficiency in another over which it had full power, for, although 
the moneys brought into its treasury by the collection of taxes were under 
its control, the State was without power to manage and control taxes col- 
lected for the canal fund, except as provided in its constitution and laws. [t 
could not legally have become a party to any arrangement or agreement in- 
volving the use, without interest, of the moneys of the canal fund that had 
been set apart for the ultimate payment of the debt. 

We ſare of the opinion that the claim of the State for money paid on ac- 


count of interest to the commissioners of the canal fund is not one against | 


the United States for interest as such, but is a claim for costs, charges, and 
expenses property incurred and paid by the State in aid of the General Gov- 
ernment, and is embraced by the act of Congress declaring that the States 
would be indemnified by the General Government for sense he so expended. 

As the State was entitled toa larger sum than $91,320.84, the judgment 
is reversed and the cause is remanded with directions for further proceed- 
ings not inconsistent with this opinion.’ 

As I understand this decision, it announces the doctrine, in language that 
can not be misunderstood, that the Government of the United States is under 
— 5 oe to 8 to the pus every 8 = — States prop- 
erly paid out upon obligations incurred by em for any of the purposes ex- 
pressed in the reimbursement acts of 1801“ 5 x 

That interest paid by States in procuring means with which to raise and 
equip troops is not c dered as interest, but as tof the costs, charges, 
and expenses properly incurred in raising and equipping of troops. 

SN That all propor mony 8 costs, yo 1 or — 1 by 
tes in money for such purposes should on proper deman reim- 
bursed to said States. p 

“To put it in the terse la: e of the decision, ‘Itis as if the United 
States borrowed the money through the agency of the State;’ that is, 
the United States constituted the States its agents to borrow money. It fol- 
lows that every cent such States were compelled to pay out on account of 
loans should be reimbursed to them by their principal, the United States, 
without any deduction or rebate whatsoever. 

Tue facts of this claim of Indiana, to state them briefly, are: 


It is shown by the report of the auditor for the State of Indiana for the 
fiscal year ending October 31, 1860, that the State owed— 
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An interest-bearing debt oſſzzZzz— 


Internal-improvement bonds outstanding 
Five per cent State stock outstanding 
Two and one-half per cent State st outstanding. 


Total State debt October 31, 180)))··⸗ͥ· d 


“Tt is also shown by this 
for said fiscal year were 81. 21,107.48. 

“That its entire receipts for the same period of time were only 81.658, 217.8. 

„Leaving a cash ce in the on November 1, 1860, of $134,660.39. 

“It is apparent from these facts that there was no money in the treasury 
of the State of Indiana in 1861 which could have been used to defray the ex- 
penses of enlisting, enrolling, arming, equipping, and mustering troops into 
ete AEn Path to onion an Ore troops to meet the th isting 

si iana were to raise and equip mee e then ex 
emergency, she must borrow money. It required ready money to accom- 
plish these things. Considering alone the condition of her finan: and not 
considering what is a matter of common history, that mary of her mis- 
poma citizens, especially along the Ohio River, were in almost open re- 

anen 3 the Government, it is not strange that her credit was not of 
a gilt-edge order. 

But the legislature of Indiana, being dominated at the time by the master 
spirit of her so war governor, Oliver P. 3 an act, which was 
approved and became a law on the 13th day of May, 1561, authorizing the 
governor of Indiana, for the of obtaining money for repelli va- 
sion and to provide for the public defense, to issue $2,000,0W of bonds, $200,000 
thereof to in bonds of the denomination of $500 each and the residue of 
the $2,000,000 in bonds of the denomination of $1,000 each, all of said bonds to 
draw interest at the rate of 6 per cent annum, payable semiannually on 
the ist day of May, 1862, the interest falling due between the date of sale and 
the Ist day of November, 1861, to be payable in advance, said bonds to be pay- 


7, 770, 278. 50 
rt that the running expenses of the State 


able to bearer twenty years after date, the interest pe ble on nta- 
tion and surrender of coupons as they me due, bo mds and coupons 
the city of New York, the bonds 


to be 2 at the Indiana agency in t 

y the governor and countersigned 

in the office of the auditor and of the State. The form 
of bond is set out in the act. 

Section 3 of the act authorized the board of sinking fund commissioners 
of the State to purchase said bonds at par to the extent of any money or 
might have on hand subject to loan, and the interest when on sai 
bonds to be disposed of in the same manner as the interest from the 
ordinary loans to individuals. 

“ Section 2 of the act made provision for the appointment of a board of 
loan commissioners, consisting of three persons, who were to be 3 S per 
dax for each day they were soman engaged in n e loan, to- 
gether with their actual expenses. It was provided in said section that 
said bonds, when ready for sale, should be delivered to said commissioners 
and sold by them as the wants of the treasury of the State should from time 
to time demand, and the money arising therefrom, together with all ex- 
change and any premium that might accrue thereon, should be paid by said 
commissioners into the State treasury. It was also provided in said section 
that the said board of loan commissioners should, as therein provided, on 
the first days of Au: „November, February, and May of each year, file 
with the auditor of State a report containing the number and denomina- 
tion of bonds sold and the price received therefor and the time when sold. 

“Section 5 of said act made provision for an annual tax of 5 cents on each 
— in value of the taxable of the State with which to providea 

und for the permoni of the interest on said bonds, and to provide a sinking 
fund with which to pay the prinċipal of said bonds when they should mature. 
That the excess of said taxes collected after paying the accruing interest on 
said bonds should be put into the sinking fund, with authority to the sinking- 
fund commissioners to purchase any of said bonds if they could be procured 
on reasonable terms, and if not, then to invest the same in other Indiana se- 
curities, said commission to keep a recordof the number and amount and 
price paid for such bonds, whom and when purchased. For the final 
pooni E said bonds, with interest thereon, the faith of the State was irrey- 
oca ged. 

* Section 9 of said act declared that because the ordinary revenues of the 
State were insufficient to meet the necessary expenses growing out of the 
then insurrectionary acts of certain States, an emergency existed for the 
ger, MS such act, and that it would be in force from and after its passage. 

That in pursuance of the said act of the legislature Jesse J. J.H. 
Boyle, and James M. Ray were appointed as members of the board of loan 
commissioners. 


tending to and including the 14th day 


signed y the auditor, numbered and 


000 par 
fund at 
8 and the ac. 
tate amounted to 


value of said bonds so sold to the commissioners of the sinki 
were redeemed by the State on the 20th day of Janu Isr, 
28 3 thereon at that time and paid by the said 
These bonds so sold to the commissioners of the sinking fund, and upon 
which the above amount of interest was paid, was a borrowing of funds by 
the State from one of its trust funds, set apart by the constitution and laws 
of the State of Indiana and not subject to the control of the legislature of 
the State of Indiana, nor subject to be used by the State to defray its cur- 
enk tps or to the payment of the principal or interest on said war 


m . 

That the said $108,500 par value of bonds sold to the State debt sinkin; 
fund on August 14, 1862, at 5 per cent discount, was on the same day redeem: 
by the State at the same rate of discount for which they were sold. 

These two transactions represent all the transactions had with the State's 
sinking funds relative to sales of these bonds. 

“The remainder of said issue of $2,000,000 was sold to individuals and cor- 
porations at discounts varying from 5 to 17 per cent. 

“The State suffered an 8 discount on account of the sale of said 
bonds in the sum of $243,603.40. This was only an apparent d unt. how- 
ever. The facts show that the State received on accountof the si fund 
and other of bonds, allowing the State to redeem bonds sold at a 
discount at the same price for which they were sold, the sum of $91,756.50; 
net ipo State paid on f sala d f 

“The te on account o ries and e of negotiating tho 
sale of said bonds by said bond-sale commissioners the sum of $1,683.80." 

The State paid on account of prin , commissions, and expenses made 
. . p 9 — tite 

“The account of exchange in pa: semiannua rest 
on said bonds Kt the city of New York the sum Jf $000.54. 
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“The State paid gut in semiannual interest on said bonds up to and in- 
cluding the Ist day of May, 1868, the sum of $367,154.98. 
“The State received on account of rebate of interest due on bonds when* 


sold the sum of 
“Deductin, latter amount from the sum of the above five amoun 


showing the items in favor of the State, leaves the sum of SALIA ytd 


the sum of the amounts coma to der e 
counts, charges, e terest Pai and suffered by the State of In- 
diana the sale of said bonds up to and including the Ist day of 


* By account 
At the United States had taken care of the rincipal and interest of these 


bonds and paid them at maturity, as she might have done, and which would 
have been . for the princi to have done for her t. it 
would have been the duty of the State of Indiana to have accounted to the 


United States to have reimbursed it for any and all legitimate expenses it 
was put to in making the sales. The question of discount and interest would 
not have entered into the account. 

“But the Gevernment left the State of Indiana to take care of and pay 
said bonds, principal and interest, under the terms of its contract as made 
said bonds and on the best terms it could get from the bond- 
holders, agreeing to reimburse it for all costs, © es, and expenses W- 
ing out of and connected with the sale of said bonds, provided it the 
money obtained from their sale for the raising, arming, and equipping of its 
for the war of the rebellion. 


terms. 
had run until it was due underthe terms of the bonds, as it might have done, 
the interest at 6 per cent, the rate thereon, on these bonds would have 
amounted at their maturity to $2,400,000. 

“Itseems 8 ¢ to me that to reimburse the State of Indiana on 
account of its expenditures because of this bond sale it will be necessary for 
the United States to repay to it e eee it eee ded on ac- 
count of principal and er with all expenses the negotiation 
of their sale. of th 


payments 


in the 
absence of a special contract does not pay interest. 

“Phe above, relative to interest paid by the State on said bonds, is not the 
view of the Court of Claims, as seemingly announced by it in the State of 
Maine v. United States (36 C. Cls. R., 531). 

In that case the State of Maine, to arm and equip ects as 
of the rebellion, issued bonds and sold them at par and paid them, principal 
and interest. It showed that it used a portion of the proceeds of said bond 
sale to arm and equip 8 

“The Court of Claims, on its claim for reimbursement on account of this 
bond issue, did not allow it the amount of interest paid on the amount of 
bonds sold and the p of which it used in arming and equipping its 
troops, but stated the account, as will appear by Exhibit A accompanying 


this decision. 

“It seems to me that it is partook * rent that the method adopted by 
the Court of Claims in the settlement o t account did not follow or appl 
the principles of reimbursement as annow in the New York case. It 
not in any sense of the word reimburse the State of Maine on account of in- 
terest paid by it on the bonds which it sold and the proceeds of which it used 
in raising and equipping its troops. The case was settled on the basis that 
when the Government made a payment to Maine that this payment was to 

ducted from the amount of bonds which it had sold and the peoe of 
which it used in arming and equipping its troops, and stopped interest 
on the amount paid by the Government at the date of such payment. 

“If these 8 had been made to the bondholders and had been ap- 
plied by thom to the principal of the bonds, the Sates Soe by the Court 
of Claims would have been correct; but these payments were not made tothe 
bondholders and did not stop the interest on the bonds which the State of 
Maine was compelled to og 8 The payments to Maine by the United States 
were necessarily made on the principa! of these bonds, or rather they were 
made to reimburse Maine for the moneys it used in arming, equi g, and 
supplying its a This money was procured from the sale of the bonds. 
The moment the State of Maine incurred an expense in and equip- 

ing ber troops and shed proper vouchers to show said facts, it was the 
Baty of the United States to reimburse it for such expenses of 
where or how she got the vena 0 

“ Stopping the interest accru on bonds which neither the State nor the 
United Biates could have paid without the consent of the bondholder at the 
time a partial payment was made to the State n 
moneys which it 


to its 


for the war 


y to reimburse it for 


the prin 
our obligation, and the interest half yearly from the date of the 3 
as its maturity, yet, because I now 
from reimbursin 


wronging i 3 H ther 
e 0 or any other 
of calculation which does not rse or 
8 882 tates on account of the expenses Vy ee: wack he 
upreme sa; em. 
Ry am convinced that the Court of Claims was led into — peeve was 


an error and one which worked a great wrong to the State of 
ing the calculation of an accountant, 


who no doubt is a good accountant, 


uone Apuzes aTe Da doubt ore Duk who certainly has not shown himself 

of either al or un equitable mind. 

“ Believing, as I do, t in order to reimburse the State of Indiana the 

Government must repay to it all interest which it was compelled to pay on 

account of this bond issue, I therefore certify a difference of ILOLE asa 
claim from the audit hereinbefore set outand reopened, to be paid 

when Co: shall make an appropriation therefor. 

= the appeal from Auditor, I find that since the Ist day of 
May, 1888, the State paid and was compelled to Ta interest on the bonds 
that were outstanding at that date the sum of 3121. 75.18. 

“That the State had paid and taken up these bonds as rapidly as it had 
the money with which to redeem them, as raised by taxation or otherwise 
p: as soon as the holders thereof would allow them to be redeemed 
under the terms of said contract. That all of said bonds were redeemed 
within twenty years from the date of their issue. 

“I therefore ya difference in such a of $121,175.15 as a legal claim 
to be reported to Congress for an appropriation. 

“R. J. TRACEWELL, Comptroller.” 


nounced 


y allowed and paid under 
the findings of that court, there would be due the State of Indiana from the 


// c c $135, 100. 0 
TWTTTTTTTTTWTTbTſTſTſTTſTT—TTWTWT—T7T—T—T—T—V—v cae bat esas AENA 151, 848. 90 
Waking: @: COGAl G6 oo ooo 287,015.95 


“Instead of the amount certified.” 

The claim of the State of Iowa never having been settled was taken up by 
the Auditor for original consideration, and under the decision of the Com 
troller of April 14, 1902, in the Indiana case, a balance of $456,417.89 was al- 
lowed and certified for an appropriation April 29, 1902. To this certificate 


was a s 

“This allowance is based upon the decision of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury dated April 14, 1902. 

“If this claim been settled in accordance with the principles an- 
nounced by the Court of Claims and followed by the Auditor for the War 

rtment in the settlement of the claims of the States of Maine, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, already allowed and paid under 
the findings of that court, there would be due the State of Iowa from the 
United States on this claim $229,699.62 instead of the amount certified.” 

The claims of the States of Mic n, Ohio, and Illinois of like charac- 
ter, which had been in whole or part disallowed by the Second Comptroller 
of the ä been reopened and settled by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, and balances have been certified by this office, as follows: 

In the claim of the State of ‘apis fn there was certified for payment to 
the State under the decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury $382,167.62 
for discount and interest from 1881 to 1870, and to this certificate was added: 

“If this claim bad been settled in accordance with the principles announced 
by the Court of Claims and followed by the Auditor for the War Department 
in the settlement of the claims of the States of Maine, Pennsylvania, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island, already allowed and paid under the findings 
of that court, there would be due the State of Michigan— 


For interest and expenses a $190, 725. 26 
For discount 32, 644. 77 
MAMIE © OGRE CB in area pnw aceunsansasasiecaden wns 163,370. 13 


“Instead of the amount certified.” 

In the claim of the State of Ohio there was allowed by the Comptroller 
$458,559.35 for expenses and interest on loans from 1861 to 1871, and to the cer- 
tificate was added this statement: 

The Comptroller further states that had this claim been settled by him, 
applying the principles of the decision of the Court of Claims inthe case of 
t te of Maine (36 C. Cls., 531), he would have found due the State of 
Ohio the sum of 8 instead of the amount above certified.” 

In the claim of the State of Illinois there was certified under the decision 
of the Comptroller of the Treasury $1,005,129.29 for discount and interest on 
loans from to 1880. Ot this amount, 8774.50.28 was allowed by the Comp- 
troller for and interest to July 1, 1867, and $250,569.01 was allowed b 
the Auditor for interest from July 1, 1567, to January 1, 1880. To the certif - 
cate in this case was added the statement: 

“That if this claim had been settled in accordance with the principles an- 
nounced by the Court of Claims and followed by the Auditor for the War 
Department in the settlement of the claims of Maine. Pennsylvania, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island, already allowed and paid under the findings 


of that court, there would be due the State of IIlinois— 

For interest and expenses. ........... . 2.22. --- 222-22 eee one eo eene none $20, 491.81 

For discount m F E S 222, 005.00 
PERE ORE OF E E E E E E E 425,096. 81 


instead of the amount certified.” = 

The claims of the States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Kansas, Vermont, 
and Wisconsin are still before the Court of Claims, pending a finding of the 
law and facts by that court. Upon their return to this office the findings of 
the Court of Claims in these cases will be subject toa restatement and sottle- 
ment in accordance with the decision of the 3 of the Treasury 
of April 14, 1902, in the claim of Indiana and his subsequent decisions in the 
cases of Michigan, Ohio, and Illinois. 

y, F. E. RITTMAN, Auditor. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. CURRIER having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Capron, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill S. 2295, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same; 

H. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution amending ‘*An act to increase 
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the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the pur- | erty, who will regret our perils and sacrifices; who will not rejoice in our 
chase of sites for public buildings, to authorize the erection and heroism and 8 Fave no, light or know at ot common to I 


tere of public buildings, and for other purposes,” approved 
une * 25 

H. R. 4636. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
adjust the accounts of Morgan’s Louisiana and Texas Rai and 
Steamship Company for transporting the United States mails; and 

H. R. 15004. An act to authorize the Minneapolis, Superior, St. 
Paul and Winnepeg Railway Company, of Minnesota, to build 
and maintain a railway bridge across the Mississippi River. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 


Mr. WACHTER also, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had presented this day to the President of the 
United States for his approval bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 13150. Anact granting a pension to James B. Mahan; and 

H. R. 10299. An act authorizing the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad 
Company to sell or lease its railroad property and franchises, and 
for other purposes. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. J 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence of Mr. HEATWOLE 

was extended until Tuesday. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. WOOTEN obtained unanimous consent to print remarks 
in the Recorp on House bill 14947. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In accordance with the order 
previously made, this House will stand in recess until 8 o'clock 
this evening. , 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
Mr. CURRIER as Speaker pro tempore at 8 o’clock p. m. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore., In pursuance of the order pre- 
viously made, the House will now resolve itself into Committee 
of the ole on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the Senate bill 2295. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. Gatnes of West Vir- 
ginia in the chair. 

PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House isin Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the Senate bill 2295. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Do we open up on this side? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Whatever may be the pleasure of the 
gentleman. We are prepared to proceed. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think we will proceed. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr.Chairman, negotiations for peace between 
the United States and Spain resulted in a treaty by which Spain 
ceded to the United States the Philippine Archipelago with all her 
rights of sovereignty and property That treaty, negotiated by the 
executive branch of the 
and the title thus obtained has been declared valid and perfect by 
the judicial branch. Therefore the legal title of the United States 
is complete. With the wisdom of this acquisition of territory we 
are not concerned at this time. That question was settled by the 
treaty-making power when the treaty was concluded and ratified. 

If the wisdom of this acquisition were an open question it might 
be truthfully urged that from the beginning no step was taken 
that did not seem to be necessary and inevitable. No step was 
taken against the approval of a great majority of the people. 
Democrats and Republicans stood together in declaring war 
against Spain, in bringing it to a successful conclusion on land 
and sea, in negotiating and ratifying the treaty of peace which 
conferred the title and sovereignty of Spain in the Philippine 
Archipelago, in suppressing insurrection against the authority of 
the United States, in undertaking to establish a government in 
place of that destroyed by war. 

The voice of the partisan was not heard in opposition to any of 
these movements until the campaign of 1900, when the issue was 
made upon the retention of the Philippines, but the people put 
the seal of their approval upon all that had been done or proposed 
by the reelection, by a great majority, of the great and good 
President who had been chiefly instrumental in taking over the 
sovereignty of the Philippines. If a mistake was made it was a 
mistake of practically the whole people and whether wise or un- 
wise the people do not mean to repudiate their own action. 

The beneficent purpose of the United States in acquiring title 
to the islands was expressed by President McKinley. He said: 


No imperial design lurks in the American mind. That would be alien to 
Americansentiment, thought, and purpose. Our priceless principles und 
no change under a tropical sun. If we can benefit these — who 
object? $? un wand lib- 


in years they are established in government 
XxXxXV—449 


overnment, was ratified by the Senate, | 


A not prophesy. 
can not bound my vision by the blood-stained trenches around 


have become the gems and glories of these tro seas, & land of plenty 
of ine bilities, a le eemed from sayage indolence 
habits, devo to the arts of peace, in touch with the commerce and 
of all nations, enjoying the bl of freedom, of civil and religious li 


dren 


The treaty now commits the free and unfranchised Fili to the guid- 
ing and liberalizing influence, the generous sympathies, the uplifting edu- 
cation, not of their American masters, but of their American emancipators. 

The right of the United States to establish and maintain a gov- 
ernment, military or civil, in the Philippine Archipelago in the 
place of that destroyed by war, results from their acquisition and 
can not be questioned. e governments now maintained were 
instituted in the exercise of an undoubted belligerent right and 
in the discharge of a national obligation imposed by international 
law. By virtue of conquest, purchase, and occupancy, and in 
obedience to the duty of maintaining the security of the inhab- 
itants in their persons and „property, the provisional governments 
have been organized. In the case of New Orleans v. Steamship 
Company, 20 Wallace, 394, the Supreme Court held: 

In such cases the conquering power has the right to displace the preexist- 
ing authority and to assume to such an extent as it may deem proper the 
anrd y itself of all the powers and functions of N t may 
appoint the necessary officers and clothe them with designated powers, 
ie oe or smaller, according toits pleasure. It may prescribe the revenues 
to be paid and apply them to its own use or otherwise. It may do anything 
necessary to strengthen itself and weaken the enemy. There is no limit to 
the powers that may be exercised in such cases, saye those which are found 
in the laws and usages of war. 

In United States, Lyon et al. v. Huckabee (16 Wallace, 414-434) 
the court say: 


Power to acquire territory either by conquest or treaty is vested by the 


Constitution in the United States. Conquered te ry, however, is usuali: 
held as a mere i occupation until the fate of the nation from which 
is conquered is determined, but if the nation is entirely subdued, or in case 


it is destroyed and ceases to exist, the right of occupation becomes permanent 
and the title rests absolutely inthe conqueror. Complete conquest, by what- 
ever mode it may be perfec carries with it all the rights of the former 
government, or, in other words, the conqueror, by the completion of his con- 
quest, becomes the absolute owner of the property — from the 
enemy nation or State. His rig limited to the mere occu- 


hts are no longer 

what he has taken into hisactual possession, bu extend 
— Ta and rights of the conquered State, S ene debts coat 
as ps property. 

The right and the duty of the United States being clear, the 
question now to be decided is whether the proposed tall for the 
government of the Philippine Islands is a just and wise measure 
within the lawful power of Congress, necessary for perfecting an 
ratifying the forms of government already in existence, and con- 
ducive to the good order and protection of lifeand property. The 
obligation to maintain the security of the inhabitants of these 


| islands is cast upon the United States by the law of nations, they 


being the property of the United States by purchase, conquest, 
and ocenpancy. 

The first step taken toward establishing a government in this 
our newly acquired territory was to send a commission of distin- 
guished and able men, headed by Professor Schurman, to exam- 
ine and zepo upon the condition and needs of the Philippine 
Islands. e next was to appoint a governing commission, at 
the head of which a distinguished jurist, Hon. William Taft, was 
placed. This Commission has enacted a code of laws, organized 
and put into operation governments in 37 provinces and 800 mu- 
nicipalities, and made substantial progress toward providing sat- 
isfactory conditions for the people. 

If no unexpected obstacle had been encountered, it is reason- 
able to suppose that in a few years the substantial control of the 
islands might with propriety and safety have been turned over to 
the people, and the same measure of freedom might have been 
enjoyed by them that the people of other territorial possessions 
of the United States are now enjoying. Surely it is to be re- 
gretted that anything has occurred to mar the prospect of an 
early solution of the Philippine trouble, or to defer the benefts 
which just and equal laws would confer upon them. But obsta- 
cles were encountered. First, an ill advised and hopeless insur- 
rection against the authority of the United States was institnted 
by certain revolutionary leaders, which was encouraged by theo- 
rists and dreamers as well as violent partisans here. As to the 
necessity for Ne this insurrection, there was and is no sub- 
stantial difference of opinion. The task has practically been 
accomplished, the leaders captured, and the insurgents dispersed. 
Unfortunately it has not been without serious cost of blood and 
treasure, or without the unavoidable calamities and cruelties of 


war. 
Just as the time seemed to be drawing near when an end of 
serious trouble might be expected an attack was organized in 
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this country u the men and officers of the Army of the United 
States well calculated to prolong resistance to our authority in 
the Philippines and postpone the successful introduction of a free 
government by the people. The ‘‘ malevolent misrepresentations *’ 
upon which the attack proceeds negative any conclusion that its 
authors regard the interests of the people of the islands. To ac- 
complish their pu: they have not hesitated to assail the Presi- 
dent, Secretary of War, the Republican Senators, the officers 
and men of the Army with accusations which, if true, would 
condemn them to the contempt and hatred of all honorable men. 
Listen to some of the charges: 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. RHEA] said in this House: 


But nearly four years have passed and the bloody ly still goes on, 
and as the years have fied the Army has been enormously augmented; the 
expenditures are climbing rapidly to the half-billion mark; our military ex- 
cesses have gone from to worse, until the coun’ has been largely de- 

ulated of its adult male citizenship, to say no of the women and 
children who have perished in the awful work of destruction. 


In another body this charge was made: 


Mr. President, history records many instances of cruelty and barbarity 
art e shudder at the atrocious acts of the Huns when 


ed. The world stands appall 
at the record of cruelties practiced by the Duke of Alva in the Low Coun- 


le and paralyzed mankind with its ferocity, 
and it left behind, to be added to the bloody roll of human scourges, the 
names of Robespierre, Marat, and Danton. = 

But it remained for an American soldier, in the twentieth century, re 
resenting the highest type of civilization, in a quarrel having nota single 
element of religious strife, having for its professed object the accomplish- 
ment of benevolent and philanthropic purposes, to raise his name to a pre- 
eminence of bloody infamy which places it above the names of any of the 
scourges of humanity to whom I have referred. is monster in human 
form, in cold blood, devoted an entire 8 to extermination; the males 
over the age of 10 Sea to slaughter, the females and ipa, eam ben to 
the no less certain but the less merciful fate of starvation, use, bereft 
of their protectors, bereft of their homes, wandering with their youn 
through a howling wilderness, what other fate than slow starvation was le: 
for these stricken creatures and their unfortunate offspring? 


In the same body this charge was made: 


1 eyo His s3 far as the ee . is 5 the 
whole tenor o speech was a piece of special pleading to excuse— 
I probably used too strong a word when I said justified—I should not have 
said that, but the whole tenor of his a ent was a labored piece of special 

leading to find excuse and palliation for the bloody and infamous and in- 

uman orders of General Smith. The Senator himself suggests that there 
may be mitigating circumstances for the issuance of a wholesale death war- 
rant against a whole people without stopping to make any discrimination 
whatever between friend and foe. 

The Senator says there may be extenuating circumstances. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there can be no extenuating circumstances. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts in the whole course of his speech not only was unable to suggest a 
single circumstance that mitigated or extenuated in the least degree this i 
human order, but he failed to suggest a single reason why this man Smith 
ought not to be hanged as a common murderer. He is not quite as bad as 
Nero was. That is the plea of the Senator from 'husetts. He has not 

et dipped men in pitch and lifted them up on poles to be burned alive. Smith 
has not done that. That is the defense of the Senator from Massachusetts. 
He has not lit the tar candles yet. He has done nothing but butcher in cold 
blood a whole people, including little children, leaving the women and the 
babes at the breast to starve to death in the land which he had made a howl- 
ing wilderness. X 
hat is the only defense the champions of Butcher Smith have been able 
to make on the floor of the United States Senate, and a man who says any- 
thing against Smith is dishono: the American Army. why do you not 
say that he is attacking the whole Smith family? Smith is not the American 
Army; Bell is not the erican Army; Chaffee is not the American Army, 
neither is Root the American Army. So far as I am concerned, I do not in- 
tend to be deterred by any slanderous imputation upon the motive of Demo- 
cratic Senators from expressing my opinion of any of the brutal and inhu- 
man 5 who have m perpetrating these atrocities in the Philippine 
Islands, 
= * + * — = = * 

Poor old scoundrel! Poor old murderer! Poor old butcher! Iam proud 
to say, Mr. President, that up to this time the only man on the floor of the 
Senate who has been shameless enough to defend that bloody scoundrel has 
been the junior Senator from Iowa. 

* 


è a * * x * 

No, Mr. President, the facts all by Senators when they tell of the ter- 
rible hatred, the terrible cruelty which the Filipinos have exercised, and the 
remorseless re tions, as they choose to describe them, which have been 
perpetrated upon them, although we have slaughtered people and tortured 

le who have committed no wrong, show that we are entering upon a task 


that means a century, perhaps three centuries, of constant bl ed, of war, 
and of insurrection, that means the shedding of God only knows how much 
American and Filipino blood and of how much treasure to be from 


the American people, and all, as I have said before, for no other purpose ex- 
cept that a few carpet thieves may have unlimi license to plunder the 
people of the eee nds. Thatis what we are asked todo. Weare 
asked to assume t burden, we are asked to foot the bill, we are asked 
to tolerate murder and massacre an rture for no 55 see 
that a few carpetbaggers may have the opportunity to rob the people of the 
Philippines as they used to rob the people of the Southern States. 


In the same body this charge was made: 


Oh, my God! that is the logic upon which Chaffee based the brutal orders 
and instructions which he issued to hissubordinate commanders, Did Chaffee, 
alone, unaided, in coldness, and in brutality and in savage and unrelenting 
disregard of every humane sentiment or eee 6 of human suffering, con- 
ceive this iniquitous scheme? ence, m what diabolical source, was it 


derived? The American people ought to know. Is there any penalty be- 


neath the sun adequate to be meted out to the merciless wretch who has thus 
brought such dishonor upon the American name and the American people? 

These charges are put forth by men who are or who hope to be 
leaders of the minority. Iam well aware that in this mber 
there is a disposition to excuse and palliate and deny that these 
accusations were meant to defame and degrade the Army. Per- 
haps their indignant repudiation by the press and people have 
not failed of effect, but it is as useless to attempt to disguise the 
malice that prompted them as it is to now attempt to palliate or 
excuse. 

If these accusations were true, the President, Senators, Cabinet, 
and Congressmen who are responsible for the policy in the Phil- 
ippines, as well as the officers and soldiers of the Army, would 
not be fit to live in any Christian count They would be enti- 
tled to the condemnation and contempt of all civilized men. That 
they are false in general and particular is well known to all, in- 
cluding the men who make them. A complete answer is found 
in the official utterance of the Secretary of War and in the evi- 
dence of many credible witnesses. 

The war on the part of the Filipinos has been conducted with the bo gor 


ous crnelty common among uncivilized races and with general oi 
the rules of civilized warfare, They deliberately adopted the of kill- 
all natives, however peaceful, who were friendly to our Government, 


and in literally thousands of instances these poor creatures, dependent upon 
our soldiers for protection, have been assassinated. 

The Filipino troops have frequently fired upon our men from under pro- 
ruce, tortured to death erican prisoners who have 
5 alive both Americans and friendly natives, 
and horribly mutilated the bodies of the American dead. That the soldiers 


figh: — . — such an enemy and with their own eyes witnessing such 
deeds should occasionally be ess of their orders and retaliate by un- 
justifiable severities is not incredible. Such things happen in every war, 


even between two civilized nati 


and they always n while war 
lasts. That such occurrences have 


m sanctioned or permitted is not 5 — 


A constant and effective ure of prohibition, precept, and discipline 

been maintained against them. That there has been bor acre Ps ce is not 

true. * * * The war in the ines n conducted by the Ameri- 
‘or the rules of civilized wi 


can Army with scrupulous „with 
e pa — 8 on — — prisoner and erg Se 
with self- an umanity never surpassed, if ever equaled, 
any copiei worthy only of praise, and reflecting credit upon the American 
people. 

Also in the testimony of General MacArthur: 

I doubt if any war, international or civil, any war on earth, has been con- 
ducted with as much humanity, with as much careful consideration, with as 
much self-restraint, in view of the character of our adversaries, as have been 
the American operations in the Philippine Archipelago. 

I desire to say that it is my deliberate judgment that there never was a 
war conducted, whether inferior races or not, in which there was 


more compassion, and more restraint, and more generosity, assuming that 
there was a war at all, than there has been in the Philippine: islands. 
Individual men have committed individual ou but when we com- 
pare the conditions that exist in the Philippines to-day in that respect with 
what have existed in all modern wars between civilized states, the compari- 


son is absolutely in favor of the self-restraint and high discipline of the 


American soldier. The bearing of our Army as a whole was simply superb. 

Also in the testimony of General Hughes: 

I have no hesitation in saying that so far as I know the same consideration 
was shown the Filipino when he was captured or wounded that was given to 
our own people when captured or wounded in the civil war. 

Also in the testimony of General Otis in answer to the following 
question: 

Now, will you tell the committee what the fact is about the cruelty to- 
ward the native prisoners or otherwise of the American officers and soldiers, 
as to whether cruelty by American officers and soldiers was practiced upon 
the people or even upon prisoners, or whether, on the contrary, kindness 
and consideration was practiced by our troops toward them? 

General Oris. The greatest kindness. e were laughed at by the Span- 
iards and by Europeans for the humanity we exercised. 

Also in the report of Professor Schurman's Commission: 

We are aware that there are those who have seen fit to accuse our troo; 


lad to express the belief that a war was never 
more humanely conducted. Insurgents’ wounded were repeatedly succored 
on the field by our men at the risk of their lives. 

The testimony of these honored and distinguished men onght 
to be sufficient to hush the lying tongue of slander, but it is not. 
So eager are the slanderers that they seize upon isolated instances 
of so-called cruelty perpetrated by individuals and magnify them 
into a cause for a wholesale condemnation of the whole body of 
American troops and of all the Government officials who are in 
any way responsible for the army in the Philippines. It would 
be as just to condemn any Christian community in which a mur- 
= is committed as being a community peopled only by mur- 

erers. 

What can be the motive prompting these false and slanderous 
accusers? Why has this campaign of vituperation ” been opened? 
Considering the quarter from whence it comes and the character 
of the accusers the only answer possible is that it is animated by 
a desire to secure a petty partisan adyantage. The authors hope 
to bring the Republican leaders and Administration into contempt 
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and under condemnation by the people. They hope to install them- | 


selves in places of power. To accomplish this p they are 


The consequences of this unparalleled and outrageous assault 
must haye been foreseen and therefore intended. It tends to 


willing to forget patriotism, their country’s glory, and the just | disgrace the officers and men of the Army in the eyes of all peo- 


pride of Anglo-Saxon men. They shout base and unfounded 
charges against the soldiers of the Republic who have done duty 
under a burning tropical sun, forcing their way through jungles 
and swamps and wildernesses, beset by a lurking and savage foe, 
surrounded by treachery, shot from ambush, encompassed by an 
enemy bound by norule of civilized warfare,who torture, mutilate, 
and burn prisoners of war. 
They denounce the battle-scarred officers of our Army as butch- 
ers and murderers, the Government of their country as being en- 
ed in the slaughter of innocent people for the purpose of giv- 
ing thieves and scoundrels a chance to rob the inhabitants of and 
to plunder the Philippine Islands, and they do it to gain a parti- 
san advantage. May God forgive them; surely they know not 
the mischief they are doing. They take no account and make no 
mention of the intolerable conditions and unbearable provocations 
suffered by our men. They make no mention of such cases as 
that of Private O'Hearn, who was captured by 1 
friendly Filipinos, tied to a tree, burned four hours with a slow 
fire, and then slashed into pieces with bolos, or to the five native 
scouts who, with one soldier of the Fifth Infantry, were taken 
prisoners off Batac January 1, and who were found east of that 
place with heads, legs, and arms cut off and otherwise horribly 
mutilated. The soldier of the Fifth Infantry, after being taken, 
was cut with bolos and left on the field for dead. He revived 
and was able to crawl to a shack when night came on. Informa- 
tion was given a local leader, and he was again taken prisoner 
and murdered. 
Or of the case of the American sailor, as reported in the record 


of a court-martial: 

With ag ey to the first specification, it is made plain by the testimony 
that after the fight had by Lieutenant Gilmore, of the Navy, near Baler, 
four American sailors lay on the bank of the Sabali River, and that the ac- 
cused and a detachment of insurgent soldiers were detailed as a burial peir, 
This party, noosa pees by one Quicoy, a staff officer of the insurgent chief 
who commanded the district wherein Baler is situated and the forces serving 
— ye to where the Americans lay and found two dead and two 
wound Four unarmed natives had been compelled to go along to act as 

vedi; and these were put to work preparing a grave sufficiently 
eee to hold four bodies. The grave being com the two dead sailors 
were placed in it, an en wa: ‘or the wo 5 
in it. and the pariy th ited for unded to die. 

One of the latter was shot through the thigh; the other was shot in the 
chest as well as in the leg, and was near the point of death. The wounded 
men asked for water and it was given them from the river; but beyond this 


no relief or assistance appears to have been given. e t man 
died he was placed beside the other two in the grave and the 2 again 
waited for the fourth man to die. His wound, however, was of a kind not 


necessarily fatal and death was slow in coming, so that the party became 
impatient. The gravediggers had begun about 9a. m. and it was now past 
noon. The dying man asked for water, and was able to drink when it was 

ven to him. ortly afterwards he was placed in the grave beside his 

ree comrades, and the native who was standing in the hole began covering 
him slowly from the feet, so as to give him time to die. In this way the 
body was covered to the neck, and then the gravedigger called gut. t 
about this man? he is alive yet,“ to which the ace replied, “Go on bury- 
ing him,” and it was done. 


Or of the case of Midshipman Noah, reported by a correspond- 
ent of Collier’s Magazine: 


ew York, He was after the dad lers who brin 

. The ae le had blown the yaw! out into the 

Pacific, and when it subsided little Noah and his six men were exhausted. 

Their water had given out, and they tried to make Basay, Admiral ers 

having ordered them not to land except at an armed post. The wind died 
away While Basay was still 2 miles off. . 

Two of his men were delirious with thirst, and there was the little village 


of Nipa Ni — few hundred yards away flying the white of peace 
and frien . Noah, as he floated near the shore, lifted up empty 
They lifted up 


water jar, and the kindly people on the beach understood. 
water jars overflowing with the precious fluid and 5 at the white flag 
to reassure him. boat into the surf, and, telling his men to 
waitin the boat, advanced some 50 yards up the beach, where the good Samari- 
tans were awaiting him with their water jars. Ashe is first deep 
draught two of the natives, one a woman, crept behind him and buried their 
knives in his back. 


He was a native of Chattanooga, Tenn. He lies buried under 
the sands at Nipa Nipa. His kindred will, no doubt, read with 
pride and satisfaction the denunciation of the American soldiers 
and the eulogies of the Philippine banditti uttered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. GAINES]. 

Or of the case of Juan Salvador, a sailor: 


He pushed his 


In the foregoing case it a rs that these accused, Dionicio de la Cruz and 
Pio de about May II. 1901, at barrio Gat Calumpit, siezed, bound, 
and conve to the fields one Juan Salvador, a native sailor of the U.S. gun- 
boat Charleston. There, while the victim was held by De la 3 Ped A 

> R y 


stabbed repeatedly in the stomach and abdomen by De Castro, w. 
obeyed Dela Cruz's order to “cut out the intestines of deceased.’ 

These are only samples of hundreds of such cases. 

Is it wonderful that such abominable ou against human- 
ity and the laws of civilized warfare should be met with retalia- 
tion? Ought we to require a higher morality or more humane 
conduct from our soldiers in the Philippines than is practiced in 
this country in times of peace? 


ple and degrade them in the estimation of the world. Do the as- 
sailants of the Army who deliver their attack from the safe seclu- 
sion of legislative halls hate the boysin blue? The time is within 
the memory of some of us when at least some of them did. Are 
these attacks made out of sympathy for the Filipinos and a desire 
to better their condition? If so, they must be prompted by tender 
and sympathizing hearts. But the bitterest assaults come from 
men who declare that to keep this Government a white man's 
government they are willing to break and defy every law of God 
and man; that to accomplish this purpose the ve bulldozed, in- 
timidated, hung, shot, burned. and mutilated men a few shades 
darker than the Filipino, and intend to doit again if necessary to 
accomplish their purpose. They proclaim their intention to tram- 
ple and rend the Constitution, if need be, to have their way. In 
the words of the admirable Plunkett— 

They stickle for the letter of the Constitution with the affectation of a 
prude, but abandon its principles with the effrontery of a prostitute. 

Surely hearts that overflow with sympathy for the brown men 
of the N and that so yearn for the independence of the 
heathen people of the islands of the seas ought not to be void of 
a single Kk of pity for the black man of the South. Surely 
their motive is not sympathy with or a yearning for liberty for 
the Filipino. 

The American people will never approve the defamation or deg- 
radation of the Army, or honor its defamers. They believe the 
American officers and soldiers to be as brave, generous, and hu- 
mane as any soldiers that ever buckled sword. They do not be- 
lieve they are all angels or all devils. They know that if acts 
have been committed which are not permitted by the rules of 
civilized warfare, the provocation has been great, perhaps beyond 
the capacity of human nature toendure. The campaign of abuse 
will fail, from it no harvest of partisan advantage will be gath- 


ered, but u the heads of those who sought success by such 
means will be visited a Vi has of condemnation and disgrace. 
Whatever may be finally done with the Philippine Archipelago, 


it may be assumed that there are some things that will not 
done. The United States will never agree to give up the Philip- 

ines to their Spanish tormentors, or leave them to be wrangled 

ab other nations, or surrender friendly Filipinos who have as- 
sisted us and by many acts manifested their friendship and their 
desire to pes los our Government, to be plundered and mur- 
dered. The ve been shot and burned by the thousand by the 
insurgents for no other offense than friendship for the United 
States in the past. What treatment would they be likely to re- 
ceive in the future? Can we afford to abandon to certain pillage, 
robbery, and murder those who have been guilty of no crime save 
that of friendship for our soldiers and Government? 

Mr. SIMS. . Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. PALMER, Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. Have you any knowledge of any lynching that ever 
took place at the command of the civil authorities? 

Mr. PALMER. No; nor I never knew of a murder committed 
by the order of officers of the Army. 

Mr. SIMS. What about General Smith’s order? 

Mr. PALMER. It was entirely within Generel Orders, No. 109. 
That order is entirely within the rules of civilized warfare, adopted 
by the United States during the civil war, and iater adop by 
nearly every civilized power in the world. 

Mr. SIMS. Why not, if this be true, commend rather than 
condemn him? 

Mr. PALMER. Do you condemn him before the court-martial 
convicts him? 

Mr. SIMS. Why do you not commend him, if he carries out the 
orders of war? 

Mr. PALMER. Iam willing to await the determination of the 
court-martial. So far as I can see, he was entirely within the 
rules of civilized warfare, as laid down by order No. 100, issued 
by this Government during the civil war and afterwards adopted 
by 8 all the nations. 

SIMS. Do you say there are orders or regulations of war 
which command or permit the killing of children 10 years of age? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes; if the children 10 years of age are as ef- 
fective as boys of 15 years,and are engaged in actual warfare and 
actually taking part in the assassination of soldiers. Ido not see 
anya ifference between boys 10 years old and those who are older. 

SIMS. Iam asking if you know of orders or regulations 
of this er that will permit or require the killing of children 
ay years old, all of them, without any discrimination as to whether 
ey are en 
Sie PALMER. 


in warfare or not? 

. If capable of fighting, or if they are taken 
with arms in their hands, they should be treated exactly in the 
way that they were. Orders as bad were issued during the civil 
war by General Frémont, 
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Mr. SIMS. I want to ask the gentleman in all kindness if he 
thinks that is right and does he indorse it? 

Mr. PALMER. Isay whatever the finding of the court-martial 
is it will satisfy me. Will it satisfy you? 

1 ot if he has been guilty of what has been repre- 
sented. 

Mr. PALMER. Who is to decide? 

Mr. SIMS. Smith admits it. 

Mr. PALMER. If the properly constituted tribunal finds him 
not guilty, will you be satisfied? 

Mr. S. he admits the facts, I do not think he could be 
found not guilty. 


Mr. PALMER. You assume that you, 10,000 miles away, are 
better able to determine the guilt than the officers who constitute 
the court-martial? 

Mr. SIMS. If he admits that he gave the order, that consti- 
tutes the question we are considering, and not whether he is to 
be exct for it or not. 

Mr. PALMER. It is not a question of excuse. It is a ques- 
tion of justification. He was justified or he was not. If he was 
justified, he will be acquitted. If he was not justified, he will be 
convicted. What I am asking you is whether you are going to 
be satisfied with the verdict of the court-martial? 

Mr. SIMS. Not if it acquits him. But right there let me say 
to the gentleman—he speaks about lynching in times of peace. 
Everybody thinks that is wrong, and of course there is no excuse 
for it. Does the gentleman soldiers coming from such a 
. peple, 10,000 miles away, will do better than they did at home? 

r. PALMER. Certainly not; but the people of the South or 
the North, wherever lynchings occur, ought not to be condemned 
and denounced as murderers because lynching took place there. 
Nobody takes any such ground, and it is for that very reason that 
we object to this wholesale condemnation of the Army and of the 

ublican Administration because in individual instances men, 
under the stress of provocation which could not be endured, which 
no human being could endure, have committed these acts. Let 
me ask the gentleman: Suppose your tent mate in the Philippine 
Islands, or at any other place where you were, was captured under 
a flag of truce and was roasted for four hours by slow fire and 
then slashed to pae with bolos, and suppose you got hold of the 
bas that did it, what would you do? 

SIMS. Well, lexpect I would act pretty roughly. 88 
ter.] But that is not a parallel case with the orders of the com- 
manding general. 

Mr. PALMER. Oh, well, all 1 malice and indignation 
seems to be devoted to Smith. at was done in pursuance of 
Smith’s order? 

Mr. SIMS. Samar was made a howling wilderness. 

Mr. PALMER. It was a howling wilderness before the order 
was issued. 

Mr. SIMS. Then what was the use of giving the order? 

Mr. PALMER. Oh, you roll that matter under your tongue 
with the utmost delight and gusto. In point of fact, Samar was 
nothing but a howling wilderness, or a wilderness without the 
howl, before the order was issued. If nothing was done except 
what Major Waller did, it was not made a wilderness pursuant 
to Smith’s order. You have not been able to point to a case, and 
there is not a case where any boy 10 years of age, or ge De oman, 
was ever killed in pursuance of Smith’s order, and all this is like 
the devil shearing a hog—all cry and little wool. 

Mr. SIMS. What use have we got for Samar if it was nothing 
but a howling wilderness before General Smith gave his order? 

Mr. PALMER. Oh, we will make that bloom and blossom 
like the rose in spite of your prediction. 

Mr. SIMS. Well, I did not mean to interrupt the gentleman 
to this extent, but he is talking about our denouncing the Army. 

Mr. PALMER. That is what you are trying to back out of now. 

Mr. SIMS. I demand an instance of our denouncing the whole 


Army. 

Mr. PALMER. I have read the instances where it was done 
by the leaders of your party. 

Mr. SIMS. Name one of them. 

Mr. PALMER. They denounced the Army, the Secretary of 
War, and all the Republicans that were in any way responsible. 

Mr. SIMS. I did not know that all the Republicans were in 
the Army. [Laughter.] 7 

Mr. PALMER. Isay all the Republicans responsible for the 
presence of the Army in the Philippines, and youcharge it upon 
the whole output. 

What would be the condition of the people generally under any 
government that would probably be established can only be 
imagined. Would they enjoy greater liberty and better advan- 
tages than they now enjoy or which they will enjoy under the 

otection of the United States? In my opinion, the people of the 
Philippine Islands would, even under an American 533 
ernment, enjoy a hundredfold more liberty and be far r 


protected in life and property than ever before, or than the 
would beif left at this time to attempt the impossible task of elk. 
government. 

The time to decide what shall finally be done with the Philip- 
pine Archipelago and its people has not yet arrived. The minor. 
ity demands that an unqualified guaranty of independence shall 
be immediately made to the Filipinos. They prophesy that if it 
were done resistance would cease and submission take the place 
of insurrection. But who can verify such a prediction? If the 
measures already taken to improve the condition of the people 
of the islands does not convince them of the friendly intentions 
of the United States, all the paper promises that could be made 
would never satisfy them; they would not believe though one 
arose from the dead to give the assurance. 

Sup the United States concludes to abandon the Philippine 
Islands, what will be the probable, nay, the inevitable, conse- 
quences? The declared p of the insurgent Filipinos was 
to loot Manila and murder all the foreign-born population. 
These foreigners are English, Germans, French, Americans, and 
9 They own valuable propery in the city and in the 
i ds. The nations of which they are citizens are in the habit 
of demanding ss for wrongs done their subjects. Would 
England, Germany, and France have a just claim against the 
United States if the islands were abandoned and that purpose 
was carried out? 

That would depend upon the obligations assumed by the United 
States when the sovereignty and title to the islands was conveyed 
by Spain. By the law of nations we were bound to protect the 
life and property of all the people who inhabit these islands and 
to maintain peace. Can that obligation be relinquished at pleas- 
ure by withdrawing our troops and surrendering the country? 

We believe there is nothing left but to go forward in the plain 
path of duty and honor, teaching freedom and the art of self- 
government to that untutored people until they learn the lesson. 
Borrowing the brave words of the President: 

When they have shown their capacity for real freedom by their power of 
self-government, then, and not till then, will it be ible to decide whether 
they are to exist ind dently of the United States or to be knit to us by 
ties of common frien and interest. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Conry]. 

Mr. CONRY. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose at this time to 
enter into an exhaustive review of our relations with the Philip- 
pine Islands nor to criticise the policy and conduct of our Govern- 
ment during the past three years, with its attendant demoralizing 
effect upon the people of the country; nor do I propose for my 
text to seize upon isolated instances of barbarity and harrow up 
your feeling with stories of cruelty before which the blood runs 
cold and decent men recoil in horror. 

When, however, we learn of an entire province ordered to tor- 
ture and destruction by sword and torch in the name of the Amer- 
ican people, we are compelled to give expression to a mighty indig- 
nation which can no more be restrained in its action than the 
whirlwind in its course, the rivers rushing on to the ocean, or the 
ocean rolling back its majestic tides. [Applause.] 

For almost four years Government has been at war with 
the people of the Philippine Islands. I am aware the Adminis- 
tration prefers not to dignify the situation as a state of war, but 
refers to the trouble as an insurrection. 

But call it war or insurrection, we know that way out there in 
the Philippine Islands men are being killed, brave American sol- 
diers on one side, unfortunate natives on the other. 

It was but natural to expect during these four years many cruel- 
ties of a revolting nature would be committed as unavoidable’ 
incidents of a tropical conflict. 

We were prepared to learn our boys had suffered at the hands 
of the natives torture and death. 

This was the essential price we agreed to pay for our imperial- 
ism. The jewel money we gladly expended to bedeck our flag 
with the pendants of empire. 

At first we hesitated; the finest intellect and moral courage of 
the country bade us pause and consider well the full significance 
of the course on which we entered. Then the hoarse partisan 
cry was uttered; commercialism at home and abroad, selfish in- 
terests, colonial ambitions, jingoism, all joined in discordant, pas- 
sionate chorus: 7 

The flag has been uplifted—now, who will haul it down?* 


So the war went on. Apparently the people approved the ac- 
tion of the Government in sending an army of 50,000 men 8,000 
miles away to carry the blessings of liberty and civilization, first 
in gun barrels, then in whisky barrels. 

It mattered not how many of these men would come back as 
victims of hideous disease; it mattered not how many of them 
would be brought back as howling maniacs; it mattered not 
how many of them would never come back, but whose bones 
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I say the people ap- 


But it was not a genuine, healthy American feeling—not the 


would be laid away forever in the jungle. 
parently approved the war. 
kind of spirit which pervaded the country and moved the men 
who became our everlasting heroes on land and sea and in the 
council chamber in Revoluticnary times [applause]; not the spirit 
which builded the foundations upon which rests to-day the sound- 
est structural framework of constitutional liberty the world has 
ever witnessed. There was something lacking, something absent, 
something that could not quite arouse the enthusiasm of the 
American people. Aye, more, there was a strong suspicion strug- 
gling for gaan that rather than carrying liberty and civili- 
zation and om and hope and happiness to an unfortunate 
people we were actually engaged in conflict to hold as unwilling 
subjects people who of right N to be free and independent. 

Yet the fighting went on. e American arms were success- 
ful, as they always must be. 

But the spirit of dissatisfaction at home grew bolder and bolder. 
Rumors of outrages inflicted on helpless natives gained circula- 
tion and stories of cruel punishments 8 cron to prisoners to com- 
pel them to testify against their own, began to worry the public 
mind. And while the busy wheel of industry sang its contented 
song, while the farmer, the miner, the merchant, and the me- 
chanic all icipated in the blessings of material 83 
never equalled by other lands since the beginning of rela 
events, that noonday sun of satisfaction was clouded by horrible 
doubt and suspicion that somewhere in the world brutality was 
practiced under the American flag on unfortunate human beings, 
whose only crime was an ambition to establish their own govern- 
ment. 

We had time and time again been assured that the war was 
ended, rosie pu was restored, and civil government faithfully 
administered was attracting the earnest support of intelligent 
natives. 


Intermittently we would receive news of more fighting, then 
we were told the war we supposed had ended was being vigor- 
ously prosecuted, yet with ‘marked humanity and magnani- 


mity.” 

Then came a mass of assertions, claims, charges, counter- 
charges, bulletins, letters, statements, investigations, hearings, 
denials, contradictions, inconsistencies; nothing reliable, every- 
where confusion. But all the letters, bulletins, and statements 
ever issued by all the bureaus of the Government—all were una- 
vailing, all superfluous, all in vain. That dreadful disturbed 
feeling of uneasiness and unrest, that indescribable, undefinable 
emotion which can no more be analyzed than the element we 
know as electricity, stirred the whole American people with 
keenest indignation at the suggestion that outrage was committed 
and torture was inflicted on any human beings in the name of 
the American people. 

- What is this strange pawor that causes fear, apprehension, and 
anxiety? I can not tell. I do not know. Ido not care. But 
that it had good reason to exist was definitely shown when, April 
8 last, Major Waller, Captain Porter, and Lieutenant ord 
testified in Manila that General Smith gave orders to kill all na- 
tives of Samar over 10 years old. On the 11th of April Major 
Waller admitted that he killed Filipinos as charged, but under 
5 from Smith, and pleaded the justification of martial 


W. . 

April 14 private soldiers testified to the application of torture 
as a regular polic | officers and men of the Regular Army. 
Finally, on the 25th o; Apn, at a court-martial held in Manila, 
Jacob H. Smith, a general officer in the United States Army, ad- 
mitted through his counsel that he had given instructions to 
Major Waller to kill and burn and make Samar a howling wilder- 
ness, and that he did specify all over 10 years of age. 

Oh, what an everlasting shame! 

We who had been carrying on these three centuries the strug- 
gle for the uplifting of mankind. We who had reared to the- 
memory of our great teachers marble and granite columns on 
foundations so firm and deep they seemed to penetrate to the cen- 
ter of the earth, forming an axis around which revolved in hope 
and confidence the freedom and humanity of the world. Wewho 
had planted our standard so high, waving on the pure free winds 
of liberty, piercing the fleecy clouds of heaven, the fluttering 
folds of our colors mingling and blending in consummate har- 
mony with the drapery adorning the great throne before which 
the angels sang. [Loud 5 

The camp fires of our soldiers, which for a hundred years sent 


forth the incense of liberty, now smoked over the desolate ruins 
of destroyed villages. 

We had fallen to the brutal level of pagan colonizers, and were 
to kill and burn and destroy all that crossed our path. 

How our English cousins will chortle with maudlin joy! 

How every outrage ie ge a in the valleys of Sou 
will be sturdily defended 


Africa 
by the Government benches in Parlia- 


ment, gleefully pointing to the precedent established by Smith in 
Samar, 


Aye, Mr. President, it is well you should send your ambassa- 
dors to the coronation of Edward; it is a covert compliment to the 
English idea of civilization. The memories of millions of indescrib- 
able outrages committed in the name of English colonization in 
America and Africa, in Ireland and India are now approved, hal- 
lowed, and sanctified. 

Send your ambassadors to the coronation of Edward; strike 
welcome hands as en pays spirits across the outraged bodies of 
Boer and Filipino; fold in bloody embrace the Empire sweltering 
in glory and in gore. 

Send your am dors to the coronation of Edward; let their 
parchment commissions be decorated with the red blood of the 
innocent children of Samar; it is your strenuous guaranty that 
hitherto England has always been in the right and we haye been 
in the wrong. 

Send your ambassadors to the coronation of Edward; but send 
them not in the name of the American people, but rather as spe- 
cial pleaders of a partisan Administration seeking relief from the 
shame and stain of slaughter and the burdens of conscience by 
courting the favor of an Empire which centuries ago sold con- 
science for colonies and conquest. [Loud applause. ] 

General Smith made his confession in open court more than a 
month ago. It has never been withdrawn or qualified. Nay, his 
counsel defiantly claimed Scere for his action and insult- 
ingly compared Smith to Grant. 

ow, Chairman, this House wants to know, as the country 
wants to know, without unnecessary delay, without evasion or 
circumlocution, who is responsible for the order General Smith 
confesses to have issued. 

I offered a resolution in this House the 27th day of April, which 
I will now ask the Clerk to read. a 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution No. 230. 


Whereas it is stated in the public press that at a court-martial held in 
Manila, P. I., April 25, 1902, Gen. Jacob H. Smith, an officer of the United 
States frase 0 with conduct prejudical to good order and discipline, 
counsel for defense admitted that General Smith gave instructions to or 
Waller to kill and burn and make Samar a howling wilderness, that he 
wanted everybody killed capable of bearing arms, and that he did specify 
all over 10 years of age: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, requested to re- 

rt to the House of Representatives if said orders were issued with the 

* and approval of the War 8 and it not, bo it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, requested to as- 

resentatives whether said orders were 


certain and report to the House of 
own responsibility, or under the in- 


issued by General Smith, acting on 
structions of any superior officer. 

Mr. CONRY. Another resolution, substantially the same in 
character, but not so definite in detail, was offered the same day. 

The Committee on Military Affairs recommended the e 
of an order simply asking for all the papers relating to the cam- 
paign in Samar. 

y this fear, Mr. Chairman? Why not answer the plain 
question? Is the War Department willing or does it refuse to 
assume responsibility for this ‘‘ revolting ” order? 

Gentlemen of the House, the conscience of this country has not 
become so seared that it will tolerate in complacency the issu- 
ance ofan order of this character. The country wants responsi- 
bility placed for this order, aye, if it leads right up to the table 
of the strenuous one. A gentleman high in the ranks of the Ad- 
ministration leaders denounces this order as revolting,“ and 
insists that the Administration must not be held responsible. Yet 
the Administration knew substantially what was going on. 

The general facts of the campaign were known to the entire 
Army. General Miles, on the 17th of February, wrote to the 
Secretary of War begging permission to go to the Philippines, 
and said in his letters: ‘‘The warfare has been conducted with 
marked severity.” 

The Secretary of War rebuked the veteran Miles on the 5th of 
March, refusing to consider his application for duty in the Phil- 
ippines, and adds with superior knowledge: It is not a fact the 
war has been conducted with marked severity; on the contrary, 
the warfare has been conducted with marked humanity and 
magnanimity on the part of the United States.” 

Did the Secretary of War know at the time he wrote this letter 
of the existence of the Smith order to kill and burn? 

If he knew of it, is it not fair to assume that he approved of it 
by his silence, as we are not informed that Smith ever was re- 
buked for his infamous action? 

If he knew of it and 8 of it by his silence, how will we 
characterize his letter to General Miles, that the war was being 
conducted with marked humanity and mananimity?“ 

If he did not know of the order, was he not negligent in the 
performance of his duty, and should he not be held for criminal 
carelessness? 

I am in receipt of a letter from a distinguished clergyman in 
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Boston—not a sensationalist, but a high-minded Christian spirit, 
who would shudder at the thought of gaining notoriety in the 
performance of his duties—in which he says: 


Is the Secretary of War responsible? It seems asif he had been either 
culpably ignorant or deliberately deceived the pene He should explain 
his tion. If he bas been culpably ignorant, e the public outcry 

compel the President to remove isn, , and if he has deceived the people, 
he should be impeached. 


Applause. } 
listened on the afternoon of May 5 to a brilliant defense of 
the Administration by one of its most distinguished kesmen, 
but I listened in vain for one word criticising the author of the 
“í revolting order ” to kill and burn in the island of Samar. 

I read 15 columns of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to find a sin- 
gle sentence condemning Smith, but I read in vain. 

I heard much that day about provocation to torture, and while 
it was not urged as a defense, it was offered as an extenuation of 
the cruelty practiced on the natives. 

It was urged that greater cruelties had been inflicted before 
in the history of the world; the Neronian persecutions, the out- 
rages of the Tartar hordes in Russia, and the tortures of Alva 
and Torquemada, and as I listened I heard the defender of the 
=m cali say, in what sounded to me a tone of disappoint- 
ment: 

I have heard of nothing of that sort in the Philippines. 

And yet the Democratic party is held up to the world as abus- 
ing the Army. The American soldier may well cry out. Spare 
me from my friends.” 

The substance of the Administration defense is: 

Our enemies have acted as savages; let us become savages, too. 

Becanse of your horrible atrocities in the Philippines, you have 
aroused the righteous wrath of the country, from which you now 
seek refuge by crying out, “The Democrats are attacking the 


Army.” 
Attacking the Army! Who is guilty of the cruelest attack ever 
made on the American Army? e Administration in power and 


the officers in command, who permitted, encouraged, and ordered 
torture applied to prisoners taken by American soldiers. 

Soldiers merely carry out the orders of the commander in chief. 
Their first and most sacred duty is obedience. 

They can not inflict torture and cruelty of their own accord. 
It is a violation of the rules of war, and they would be punished 
for disobedience. So we know that if barbarity exists in the 
Philippines, it is there as part of the war policy of the Adminis- 
tration. 

And from competent testimony submitted, we learn that tor- 
ture is inflicted by orders, and the reason alleged, the excuse of- 
fered, is that we are compelled to resort to such practices if we 
are to achieve success in our military operations. 

Exactly the same reason Spain offered for her concentration 
camps in Cuba; the same excuse offered for her Weylerism, the 
moving cause of our war for the freedom of Cuba. 

Now. the War Department is compelled to admit its inability 
to establish peace, unless we do in the Philippines what Spain 
did in Cuba. 

The debate on this bill has gone on four weeks, during which 
time defender after defender of the Administration has adroitly 
taken up every discolored page in history to make the situation 
appear = ble. Apparently, however, conscience was not 
yet satisfied. 

That restless, passionate, impulsive spirit which will not be 
confined within the constitutional bounds of Executive power 
burst into expression on- Memorial Day over the soldier's grave. 

We will waive the question of taste or propriety in selecting a 
day 5 most tender memories for the delivery of a partisan stump 


Recent royal associations aroused incipient imperial tendencies 
which gently remind us, The king can do no wrong.” y 
It was not what was said on that occasion, for the same thing 


had been said many times before, if not said quite so well, but 


that it should be found necessary to drag the Executiveintoa par- 
tisan debate. So 

The accumulated evidence of all other witnesses is insignificant 
beside this, as showing the thought uppermost in the Administra- 
tion mind—anxiety to escape punishment for wrongdoing. 

He, too, found refuge in the hope that torture in the Philip- 
pines would not be criticised while lynching occurred in this 
country, and he achieved a parliamentary triumph by his indi- 
vidual opinion that these cruelties in the Philippines have been 
wholly exceptional and have been shamelessly exaggerated.” He, 
too, believes that men who desire to abolish torture in the Philip- 
pines ‘‘ traduce the Army.” 

When Theodore Roosevelt, a courageous volunteer officer of 
courageous volunteer soldiers, signed a round-robin attack on the 
War Department for its canned beef and other rotten military 
supplies served to our soldiers in Cuba, was he traducing the 
Army, or was he doing a great public service? [Loud applause. ] 


We can criticise the water cure only at the risk of traduc- 
ing the Army, and when we complain of the brutality and inhu- 
manity of concentration camps we are accused of assailing the 
American soldiers. 

The American soldier—we love the American soldier. His 
record during a century and a quarter has been brilliant, chival- 
rous, glorious, without reproach and without stain, until the ap- 
pearance of Smith. 

The American soldier, from the farm on the hillside, from the 
lumber camp, from the stone quarry, from the mines, from the 
prairie, or from the crowded city, is to-day without a superior in 
the world. 

Thousands there are to sound the praise of the American vol- 
unteer, in which praise I heartily join. My own ideal is the 
soldier from the great city. 

The boys with fair faces, bright eyes, and fearless hearts, inex- 
haustible nervous energy, vitality, and strength; to him the joys 
of battle are not its spoils or loot or booty, but its peril, love of 
conflict, adventure, and glory. 

The charge, the mad rush, the shock of battle are to him but 
the noisy echoes of his daily life; prodigal of his patriotism; 
ready to share his last cup of coffee with comrade or stranger; 
tender as a girl, yet will fight like a tiger, and when the battle is 
over will laugh and dress the wounds of friend and foe with like 
generosity. 

For him there is no outrage, no barbarity. For him respect for 
woman is equaled only by love of country. The knightliest char- 
acter in romance never equaled him in chivalrous action. From 
his earliest life, when his infant feet danced on the paved street 
of the crowded city to the music of the 8 and later 
when the widowed mother spent perhaps the last dollar in the 
house to buy the uniform blouse that would enable her boy to 
march with the school regiment before the admiring eyes of the 
girls who filled the streets until he burned with the first grand 
passion, he was taught to love and respect and venerate woman. 

He may swear vengeance on the enemy for the torture and 
death of a ae rH but he will get his satisfaction like a 
soldier, in man fashion, with his weapon in his hands, facing an 
armed enemy. 

An order to kill and burn and destroy all over 10 years of age 
is as ‘‘ revolting ” to this man as to a United States Senator, and 
the bitterest abuse, the most humiliating attack, the vilest slan- 
der he ever endured, was when he was ordered to kill all over 
10 years of age. 

T know him, not as an individual, not by the dozen, not by the 
score, but by the hundreds and thousands; the roll call of the 
army in the Philippines might well serve as a duplicate voting 
list of a Democratic in Boston. [Long-continued ap- 


plause. 

ee 23, almost two months ago, the Bo&ton papers devoted 
considerable e to the testimony of two soldiers recently re- 
turned from the Philippines, where they had served with Com- 
pany D, Twenty-sixth Infantry, United States Volunteers. 

These men tell the story of the murder of Father Augustine, a 
Roman Catholic priest, at Bolo. 

According to the testimony of these men, the priest was mur- 
dered by the application of the water cure; murdered—foully, 
cruelly murdered—on December 9, 1900. 

The gentlemen charged with the investigation of affairs in the 
Philippines have never sought to establish or disprove the truth 
of this horrible charge. 

Affidavits are at hand showing the names of all who partici- 

ted in this brutal murder, yet notwithstanding two months 

ve gone by since the charges were made public nothing has 
been done in the matter. Itis quite possible hope exists in some 
quarters should the matter be kept quiet long enough action will 
be barred by the statute of limitations. 

These same men tell of a campaign in Dungas, in July, 1900, 
when they were acting under orders to burn everything and take 
no prisoners. 

At Dungas the company came to a hut where a native woman 
had just given birth to a child. 

The woman and child were dragged from the hut, the shack 
was burned to the ground, and the woman and child were left to 
perish from exposure and starvation. : 

I have frequently been asked in recent years how the continued 
agitation of the Irish party was kept up and how it was the de- 
scendants of the Irish in this country for generations, many of 
whom had never seen Ireland, still continued to support the agita- 
tion. 

Gentlemen, this outrage I have just described as perpetrated in 
the Philippines was the favorite pastime of the English soldiers 
in Ireland—to find a woman with child, drag her from her bed 
and throw her on the roadside, tear the roof from the cottage, and 
set fire to the household , and if a male member of the fam- 
ily could be found, hang him to the nearest gibbet. 
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This was the treatment English soldiers accorded to the Irish, 
and it can never be forgotten. England will never allow it to be 
forgotten, as she does the same thing in India, in South Africa, 
and wherever she sets the roughshod hoof of the conqueror. 

When the children of your great grandsons shall assemble in 
this Chamber, when the history of the Fifty-seventh Congress 
shall have passed into ceful oblivion and our names are for- 

otten, then will the bitterness and anger and hatred flash as 

ercely in the bosom of the Filipino as it did in the days when 
Smith issued his infamous order to kill all over 10 in the island 
of Samar. 3 

What do we Democrats propose to do? Briefly this: Establish 
independence in the Philippine Archipelago, issue a proclamation 
at once to the inhabitants of the Ste eae that we believe they 
are and of right ought to be free and independent states, and 
notify the world that we propose to stand watch and see that the 
Filipinos are not molested in their desire to establish their own 
form of government. 

This is the general proposition; let us perfect the details when 
we are in possession of all the facts. 

It is my belief Congress can not act intelligently on‘this matter 
until we are in position to know the exact conditions existing in 
the Philippines. Let us appoint a commission thoroughly repre- 
sentative of both sides of the question and have it make a study 
of the country, not for the purpose of exploitation, not to ascer- 
tain its mineral wealth, not to count the acres of timber which 
constitute its noble forests, not to measure and calculate upon the 
orny of its soil, but rather to sound the depths of gratitude 
and affection in the hearts of a people capable of great love. 
Rn 

t us go there with clean hands and honest hearts, free from 
the stain of imperial ambition. Let us proclaim our purpose to 
the world and peace will follow war. 

Which is the higher order of statesmanship, to secure the af- 
fection of a ple, as we have done in Cuba, or to enforce the 
brutal submission of a people, as England has done in South 
Africa? 

After all, courage and patriotism are the common pos ion of 
mankind. The inhabitants of the Tropics share these virtues 
alike, and in addition they inherit a trace of treachery and deceit 
which is abhorrent to us, but we can not cure that by sinking to 
thtir depth; rather must we raise them to our level. 

One of the reasons offered to justify General Smith’s order is 
that the children he ordered killed shared with their parents the 
‘hatred of Americans. The evidence from all sources goes to 
show we are more bitterly hated by the Filipinos than even Spain 
was. Inthe report of Major-General Otis on military operations 
and civil affairs in the Philippines, dated 1899, I find on page 70 
the following paragraph: 

Even the women of Cavite Province, in a document 5 signed by 
them. gave me to understand that after all the men were killed off they were 

ps ap to shed their patriotic blood for the liberty and independence of 
heir country. 

In connection with this sublime paragraph I want to add a re- 
flection the great philosopher Franklin put in the mind of his 
1 David Hartley, a member of Parliament, during the Revo- 

ution: 

Ifa man naturally cool and rendered still cooler by old age is so warmed 
by our treatment of his country, how much must these people in general be 
exasperated nst us. And why are we making inveterate enemies by our 
barbarity, not only of the present inhabitants of a great country, but of their 
infinitely more numerous posterity, who will in future ages detest the name 
of Englishman as much as the children of Holland now do those of Alva and 
Spaniard? This will certainly happen unless your conductis speedily changed 
‘and the national resentment f. where it ought to fall most heavily—on 
your ministry or, perhaps, rather on the king whose will they only execute. 

So dur national resentment will fall most heavily where it ought 
to fall—on the Secretary of War, or on the President, whose will 
he only recognizes. 

And well we may ask, Why are we making inveterate enemies 
by our barbarity, not only of the present inhabitants of a great 
country, but of their infinitely more numerous posterity? ; 

Such is the price you agreed to pay for your imperialism. Did 
you estimate the full cost when you entered on your policy of 
exploitation? Torture, outrage, and murder, not in the heat of 
violent anger, excruciating pain, and mad passion, but in cold 
blood under orders. Such is the price you agreed to pay for your 
imperialism. 

The carloads of maniacs passing through the country, the 
loathsome diseases festering in large cities and small towns— 
this was the price you agreed to pay for your imperialism. Your 
own conscience stifled, your own voice stilled forever, when the 
weak, struggling for liberty, are overcome by the strong. This 
is the price you agreed to pay for your imperialism. The Decla- 
ration of Independence prohibited in the Philippines. The most 
cherished patriotic custom observed in the city of Boston is the 
exercises held in Fanueil Hall on July 4. Since 1783—for one 
hundred and nineteen years—the people of the city have annually 


assembled to hear some distinguished citizen repeat the ancient 
story of patriotic purpose and review our patriotic faith. For 
one hundred and nineteen years the 15155 boy in the public 
schools of Boston has read Rea the platform of Fanueil Hall the 
Declaration of Independence. 

You have prohibited the Declaration of Independence in the 
ren cere When will you prohibit it in the city of Boston? 

pplause. 

You answer that all these Tungo orta, outrage, and mur- 
der in cold blood, the denial of the laration of Independence— 
are mere incidents of war. 

Ah, gentlemen, have you ever paused to consider the impossi- 
ble task of driving the spirit of liberty from the breast of man? 

You are treating a violent organic trouble as a mere cutaneous 
affection. You seek for the cause of the eruption of Mount Pelee 
by arresting the village watchman. . 

And all for what? ere temporary supremacy. 

Right, justice, honor, freedom, humanity, and liberty are words 
blotted forever from the Republican platform. 

Your Secretary of War, whom we had all known as an accom- 
plished lawyer of true instincts and high ideals, has linked his fine 
talents to conspiracy aud become the manipulator of dispatches 
which might prove injurious to the political interests of his chief. 

The veteran soldier, Miles, was denied an opportunity to bring 
about peace lest his success might jeopardize the political future 
and fortunes of the hero who stood alone at San Juan Hill. 

‘t Corruption wins not more than honesty.” 

Now, gentlemen, tell me, and tell me truly, way down deep in 
the innermost recesses of your hearts, where the fierce fires of 
partisanship are cooled by the soothing waves of pure patriotism, 
which would you prefer, guiding the destinies of the country in 
the hour of emergency, under which would the country retire to- 
night in fairer faith, under which would the business interests of 
the country breathe a freer breath, under which would the coun- 
try at once find its proper Epner; empire or republic, under the 
strenuous administration of the polished equestrian of Oyster 
Bay or under the sound administration of Richard Olney, the 
Democrat? 3 applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I would ask the chairman of the In- 
sular Committee whether he desires to have anyone speak on his 
side? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have one more speaker to-night. 
We are ready to proceed. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield twenty min- 
utes to the gentleman from Tennessee pe SNODGRASS]. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to discuss 
all the phases of the legislation presented for our consideration in 
the Pupp np measures. It is my purpose pis e to call atten- 
tion to a few of its features which I regard of far-reaching im- 
portance and so pregnant with possibilities of evil as to call for the 
exercise of the most unselfish patriotism upon our part in their 
consideration. In all the debates that have taken place in Con- 
gress upon this wretched chapter of our Philippine occupation I 

ve heard no man declare in favor of making the Philippine 
peoples American citizens. 
either the Republican nor Democratic party have declared in 
favor of such an issue, but the question has apparently been as 
to whether or not we were going to usurp imperial power and 
enter at once into a colonial policy. We have apparently forgot- 
ten that this is a Government of laws and not of men; that within 
the realm of delegated porem only the sovereignty of the ex- 
pressed will is potential; that we may not disregard the effect 
and consequence of legislative acts, whether those acts are well 
considered or inadvisable, Aye, do we consider that to us is not 
confided the power of interpreting the scope and effect of our own 
provisions? If not, let us remember that the judicial branch of 
this Government, as 1 and independent as ourselves, 
5 constrained by the obligations of a sacred pledge to be 
guided and controlled by the fundamental charter in their delib- 
erations, will pass upon our work in the forum of personal and 
property rights, and its decrees may write forever and beyond 
our recall the status of our action. 

The bills of the majority are couched upon the theory that we 
may take over the title to a country and a populous race of peo- 
ple and exercise sovereignty over them, administering their af- 

airs without making them citizens. I do not believe it. A peo- 
ple thus dominated must be citizens under our flag. 

For more than one hundred years the American Republic has 
been an exemplar of the grand acme of popular attainment—the 
sovereignty of the individual citizen, and liberty regulated by 
law. The German countess was wiser than she knew when she 
told the American traveler dining at her board that all Ameri- 
cans were born noblemen. The Declaration of Independence 
avowed it and our fathers on many a well-fought battlefield 
maintained our claim to royal dignity until the flag of freedom 
and equal rights was unfurled in a land fertilized by the blood of 
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heroes, glorified by its precious memories and self-sacrifices, and 
nourished by the most exalted patriotism. 
What has been the march of this high destiny is known of all 


men and need not be recounted here. It has expelled its adver- 
saries and conquered the wilderness from ocean to ocean, carved 
out States, nourished agriculture, built populous cities, and planted 
civilization and citizenship beyond the western shores of the great 
Father of Waters. It came as a spiritual conception and blos- 
somed into a physicalreality. It has contributed to the literature 
of the material world its greatest theme and embellished its his- 
tory with the brightest achievement. It has ennobled the citizen 
to the b= og rank of earthly favor and placed him next to the 


throne of the e whom, indeed, we only acknowledge as 
sovereign, denying to all others and ourselves, except of ourselves, 
the kingly scepter. 


Such is the dignity of American citizenship, which is the inva- 
riable and common heritage of all who owe and must yield alle- 
giance to the power which is symbolized by its flag, and such are 
the swelling thoughts that must enthrone themselves in the hearts 
of all those who love and defend it when duty calls and the hour 
of supreme self-sacrifice comes, if the stars are not to be plucked 
from their blue canopy or the stripes torn in threads from their 
spotless background. ere is no place in this conception for a de- 
graded citizenship, and the Supreme Court will not so hold. If you 
once enact civil government of a 1 character for the 
people of the Philippine Islands and conquer them into submis- 
sion, you have then exercised the power reserved in the treaty to 
determine their civil and political status, and, having once exer- 
cised it, you may not be permitted to undo what you have incon- 
tinently done. 

Have a care lest in the passage of this bill you nay not termi- 
nate the trust character in which your sovereignty has hitherto 
been exercised, and brand your action with the election of per- 
manent dominion. Remember that you may not escape the nat- 
ural and legitimate effects of the law when once enacted, and 
that it remains for another equally independent authority to de- 
termine what those effects are or may be. The Constitution has 
given to Congress the right to confer citizenship. It has not given 
to Congress the right to take it away; therefore we may, here and 
now, confer citizenship upon those popes. and we may do it in- 
directly and by the wholesale, without special designation; but 
when once done, the rights that attach to citizenship are funda- 
mental, beyond the reach of vandal hands, safe and secure in con- 
stitutional protection, in the keeping of the people among the re- 
ee rights that must find constitutional expression to be ex- 
ercised. 7 

The right to acquire territory is not disputed, is not doubted, 
and is everywhere admitted. The dispute arises over the manner 
and purpose for which territory may be acquired; but as the 
right to acquire territory is a political right and confided alone to 
the Congress, and as its action is not authorized to be reviewed 
or reversed in any other forum, it follows that such disputations 
are of no consequence except as they may serve to influence Con- 
gress itself in its action or move the people to amend the Consti- 
tution so as to limit this power. It may be stated as a moral 
restraint, that Congress should not impose sovereignty over an 
unwilling people, and I heartily coincide with such a statement, 
except where it is absolutely necessary to secure the safety and 
peace of our own people. 

The point I make is that the validity of such an acquirement 
can not constitutionally be inquired into because of these reflec- 
tions, and the effect of its action in acquiring territory can not 
be set aside or minimized in any tangible and effective way by 
the authority thereof. These are legal and constitutional ques- 
tions and obligations with respect thereto. It may be assumed, 
then, that Congress can constitutionally acquire territory, with 
or without the consent of the people whose territory is acquired. 

But it can not govern them permanently without conferring 
upon them the quality of citizenship, vesting them with an equi- 
table constitutional title to local self-government which is legal- 
ized in statehood. Our declaration upon the subject of govern- 
ment is that all governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,“ and this is literally true as it concerns 
us, but it does not imply that power may not be exercised un- 
justly. To illustrate, if it were necessary to our own peace and 
safety to permanently take the Philippines, and we should do so, 
it would be the exercise of a just power in self-defense. To take 
them over against their will when it is not so necessary is a eas 
version of and an unjust exercise of that power, yet nevertheless 
constitutional. But it does not follow that because a wrong, not 
illegal in a constitutional sense, has been committed against them 
in forcing their nationality that it may be persisted in in the de- 
nial of constitutional rights after they are in. This may not be 
done, and herein lies the danger to ourselves. We may have to 
reckon with conditions from which we may not hereafter be able 
to separate ourselves so easily. It is for the exercise of unjust 


power and for the prostitution of our high ideals to selfish and 
sordid ends that we arraign the Republican party. 

They have been, and are now, engaged in a war which possesses 
many, if not all, the elements of conquest, notwithstanding the 
Supreme Court in the Diamond Rings case decided that by the 
terms of the Paris treaty the United States legally obtained the sov- 
ereignty over the Philippine Islands. That sovereignty was of 
an ambiguous character and still remains so, leaying out all con- 
siderations of its existence as a matter of fact. 

By the terms of the cession it was reserved for Congress to de- 
termine the civil and political status of the inhabitants, which 
necessarily included, and by which was meant, the final dispo- 
sition of their habitat, as to dispose or to retain permanent con- 
trol and dominion of their territory in itself necessarily involves, 
under our system and laws, their relationship to the Government 
or body politic, without other or special designation. By insert- 
ing the reservation in the treaty we clearly indicated that the 
act of cession alone was not to be construed as an avowal of a 
purpose of permanent, national ownership, but that we intended 
thereafter to decide whether the occupation should be permanent 
or temporary. This was not satisfactory to those people, and 
they have disputed our intervention with all the power they can 
muster from that time until the present, and a bloody war has 
been and is the consequence. 

I will not stop here to discuss the horrors of that war. The 
revolting details have been thrashed over until the public must 
have sickened over the ghastly testimony. Rather, if I could, 
would I spread the black pall of utter oblivion over those wretched 
incidents, the only apology for their exploitation being a purpose 
to stop them. But I can not. I only deplore them as the natural 
and inevitable consequence of the warring contact of a civilized 
with a semicivilized or barbarous poopie. 

I can not approve or condone offenses against humanity, but I 
insist that the blame should not and does not rest upon the Army 
as a whole, which must obey the constituted authority and be 
subjected to the maddening influences of an enervating climate, 
unknown surroundings, vexatious toil, treacherous, pitiless, and 
vandal foes. I place the blame where it belongs—upon the polit- 
ical party in power and the men who have been charged with 
the conduct of its affairs. But for the wretched commercialism 
and blundering incapacity that took root in their greed of gold 
and lust for empire, the awful spectacle of tortue might have 
been prevented and the unspeakable shame of the attitude in 
which they have placed our country might also have been pre- 
vented. at is that attitude? It is that, disregarding our ob- 
ligations to exemplify in our conduct the high principles of 
liberty, equality, and independence that we profess, and should 
in our conduct pepsi gree we have inte our huge shadow 
between a people and the sun-lit goal of their similar aspirations, 

This conquest may, and doubtless will, terminate in submission. 
What then remains for a complete establishment of sovereignty, 
and when so established how may it be disposed? Some gentle- 
men seem to think it can be put on and off like a garment. Is 
such indeed the portable character of this mighty essence? If so, 
who trundles the wheelbarrow in which its precious weight is 
deposited? Is it the American Congress or the American people? 
Is it confided to the servant or to the master? Where is the hab- 
itat of the royal prerogative to change the fundamental law? I 
answer, among the people or the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
States where the people have in part confidedit. Do you say that 
Congress can by legislative enactment cede sovereignty for any 
purpose? 

I ask you to place your finger upon the provision of the funda- 
mental law which authorizes it. Do you say that Congress can 
undo anything that it may do? The plain answer to this is, it is 
not true, and the slightest investigation will demonstrate the 
fact. As, for instance, Congress may declare a citizen, but it can 
not decitizenize him, except as a punishment for crime. Do you 
say that the Constitution gives to Congress the power to dispose 
‘of and make all necessary rules for the government of the Terri- 
tory? I answer yes, but that clause does not mention the disposi- 
tion or dissolution of sovereignty. 

Let us not confuse 1 with property. Territory here 
does not mean sovereignty. It means land. Its transfer does not 
mean the alienation of peoples or allegiance. It simply means 
the grant to private ownership, the fee-simple title to the soil 
over which the sovereignty of the people still reigns supreme, 
and which title, under the name of eminent domain, may be re- 
called by them upon the payment of compensation. You will 
note also that the power to make all needful rules respecting the 
territory disposed of is in the conjunctive, with the power to dis- 
pose of, and not in the disjunctive. If it were intended by this 
provision to enable Congress to thus dispose of peoples, why, then, 
did it empower Congress to govern them after their disposition? 
ee can not be held to be the meaning of the foregoing provi- 

on, 
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If authority be required to support the views I have here an- 
nounced, they are not without respectable, nay, eminent, author- 


ity. 

Mr. John a aa Tucker, a high authority on constitutional 
law, in discussing this clause of the Constitution, when a mem- 
ber of Congress, in a report to Congress, also citing authorities 
sustaining his position, said: 

The territory belonging to the United States“ is held them for two 

roperty to be disposed of and asa domain for colonization 

e several States. Law is meena doe N to fix the 
boundaries of territory for each new State within which people may settle 
and form that bond of sympathy and cooperative unity which makes the 
litic. Con, must, subject to the supreme law of the Constitu- 
slate for the embryo community until, full-formed, it shall be pre- 

become one of the sisterhood of Commonwealths which make up the 


These views are sustained by sg A cases: American Insurance Co. v. Can- 
ter, 1 Peters, 511; United States v. Gratiot, 13 id., 526; Cross v. Hamson, 16 
How., 164; Dred Scott v. Sandford, 19 How., 398; Beall v. New Mexico, 16 Wall., 
535; Ferris v. Hughes, 20 Wall., 375; National Bank v, County of Yankton, 
101 U. S. Rep., 129. 

And they are strongly reenforced by the suggestion that sov- 
ereignty is anchored by and to the residence of American citizen- 
ship. Especially is this so where that citizenship is represented 
by an entire community or body of population whose situation 
and needs imperatively demand the exercise of civil government. 
It would, be ridiculous to suppose such a body of American citi- 
zens retaining their nationality while their rights, personal and 
property, were controlled by another jurisdiction. It therefore 
follows that wherever American citizens reside in such a body 
that there must abide the sovereignty—which is simply the power 
of the United States to perform the functions which secure these 
rights—and, necessarily, this continues just so long as such citi- 
zenship and residence continues. 

I have heard it declared that we might — withdraw our 
troops and leave the sovereignty to those pene but surely this 
can not mean after citizenship has been established. In such an 
event what would we leave behind? American citizens and their 
personal and property rights, the reward of chance, the spoil of 
adventurous power A withdrawal thus would simply take away 
the power and administration whose continued exercise in T- 
anty and protection the Constitution pledges. No, Mr. ir- 
man, sovereignty can not thus be disp when once perma- 
nently established. The Constitution would be too strong or else 
it would be worthless in the degeneracy of men recreant to their 
oaths. The courts would yet remain open for the redress of 
grievances against American citizenship. We might not thus in- 
gloriously and unworthily escape responsibility. These consid- 
erations only illustrate how difficult it would be to dispose of 
sovereignty permanently taken and established. 

But what is the status? How may our difficulties be avoided, 
and what are our duties in the premises? We have not far to 
seek for the answer. We have an illustrious and glorious prece- 
dent in the case of Cuba. In that case we took over the trust 
sovereignty with the purposes of the trust declared, while we 
proceeded to the liberation of its stricken people. When the 
war closed we invited them to form a government, with which 
we treated as to the terms of our withdrawal. We have had re- 
cently the proud privilege of witnessing the unfurling of an- 
other free flag over a people whom we delivered and assisted to 
the dignity of citizenship in a new republic, born among the 
family of States. 

Marvelous spectacle! Who can witness unmoved the grand 
climax of civic righteousness? Who in the distant years can read 
without wondering and reverential awe the record of the noble 
dignity and self-sacrifice which animated our peerless people in 
dealing with the rights of man and in the administration of those 
tremendous energies, strength, and resources with which the 
God of righteousness has clothed them? Who would stoop from 
this high estate or fall headlong from these alpine heights for 
sordid ends or graceless lapse of reason? In the case of the Philip- 
pines, a people, animated by the same high hopes and aspirations 
and struggling with arms in their hands for freedom, fell into 
our hands as an incident of war. As in the case of Cuba, we 
took over the waning, if not utterly destroyed, sovereignty of 
Bpen in trust with onr purposes not declared, but with power to 
0 ae its Ne a 8 1 ‘és ; 

ailing to declare our purpose, the right of our interposition 
was disputed, and is disputed to this day at the point of the bayo- 
net, and millions of treasure and thousandsof precious lives have 
been sacrificed in a horrible war. In the light of such glorious 
history written in the case of Cuba, how could our pope have 
been perverted or why remain they now obscure? t us not 
foreclose ourselves by the assumption of permanent sovereignty 
in the enactment of a law utterly inconsistent with a purpose or 
wer thereafter to do otherwise. Let us at least accompany 
his law with an enacted declaration that it is only temporary, 
and that we propose to exercise the trust by inviting and assist- 
ing those peoples to form a government with which we can treat 


rea. 
e people of 


as to the terms of our aid and withdrawal. Let us, then, insist 
upon protection for all who have incurred enmity by befriend- 
ing or seeming to befriend our cause, and for all those in whose 
favor a national obligation is outstanding. 

Let us retain exclusive coaling stations if we will and trust to 
our own merit and enterprise for commercial advantages which 
we may be able to obtain. They will eagerly grant all these and 
forgive, if they do not forget, the grievous blunder that has slain 
thousands of their citizens and our own. Let us not persist in 
our mistake until we have conquered sovereignty and changed 
the whole constitutional relationship. Let us admit the invalid 
and impossible character of our title and call a halt in the prosecu- 
tion of such aclaim. The Philippine people have pleaded an out- 
standing title to the Spanish claim upon which we have declared. 
Let us admit it and dismiss the case. Idoubt the sensitive honor 
that could be wounded by such a course. The world would not 
fail to justly appreciate our motive and applaud it, or if an 
power should misconstrue it as an evidence of weakness and — 
to pre by an invasion of our rights, why let them, at their peril 
angas their orm discretion. do this thing. Th — 

eare yet in a position to do this thing. e passage o 
resolution empowering the President to govern the islands until 
Congress acted, in a time of war, did not clothe him with any 
more power than he then ssed, and only shows that Con- 
gress was not ready to decide the momentous question confided 


to its keeping. 
We have had time to deliberate and we 


It is different now. 
are now deliberating. 

Mr. Chairman, there are those who believe and maintain that 
the Constitution follows the flag; that is to say, that wherever 
the flag is hoisted as an emblem of permanent sovereignty and 
wherever the jurisdictional dominion of the Government of the 
United States is asserted that there, of its own force, by the very 
act which asserts that sovereign dominion, independent of a legis- 
lative interpretation of that act, the Constitution goes to author- 
ize that sovereignty, to define it, to limit it, and to secure the 
blessings of liberty to the poopie over whom the shadow of the 
great powers it organizes, limits, and equalizes is thrown. 

Indeed, it is quite impossible for me to conceive of any juris- 
diction existing in the Government separate from and independ- 
ent of the instrument by which alone that Government is formed 
and exists. There has never been a decision of the Supreme 
Court to this good day which affirms such a doctrine. ese 
were the opinions of Chief Justice Taney in the Dred Scott case 
(19 Howard, p. 449). He said: 

+ * * But th f Co; th f 
can never bea mere discretionary power under our 88 
0 vernment. 

The powers of the Government and the rights and privil of the citizen 
are regulated and plainly defined by the Constitution itself; and when the 
Territory becomes a part of the United States the Federal Government en- 
ters into possession in the character impressd upon it by those who created 
it. Itenters upon it with its powers over the ci n strictly defined and lim- 
ited by the Constitution, from which it derives its own existence and by 
virtue of which alone it continues to exist and act as a Government and sov- 
8 It has no power of any kind pees it, and it can not when it en- 
ters a Territory of the United States put off its character and assume discre- 


tionary or despotic powers which the Constitution has denied toit. It can 
not create for itse 


Constitution. The Territory being a part 
ment and the citizen both enter it under the authority of the 
with their respective rights defined and marked out; and the Fed 
ernment can exercise no power over his person or rty beyond what 
that instrument confers, or lawfully deny any right which it reserved. 

ain, it was stated by Chief Justice Chase in the case of Minor 
v. Happersett (21 Wall., 162), that— 

Allegiance and protection are in this connection—that is, in relation to 
citizenship—reciprocal obligations. The one is a compensation for the other; 
allegiance for protection and protection for allegiance. 

In the light of such cogent reasoning as this, it would be hard, 
indeed, to maintain the contrary view. And if such be the fact, 
what, then, would be the effect of such constitutional extension 
over the people or inhabitants of territory, if the act or the cir- 
cumstances of the assumption of sovereignty carried with it the 
impress of permanency? 

ould it not have the effect of a collective naturalization and 
constitute the inhabitants of such territory citizens of the nation- 
ality into which they are thus incorporated, endowing them with 
constitutional rights that, once acquired, defy the antagonism of 
legislative hostility? 

In Osborn v. United States Bank (9 Wheat., 738-827), Chief 
Justice Marshall said: 

A naturalized citizen becomes a member of the society, possessing all the 
rights of a native citizen and standing, in the view of the Constitution, on the 
footing of a native. The Constitution does not authorize Con to enlarge 
or abridge those rights. The simple power of a national le; ture is to pre- 
scribe a uniform rule of natu tion, and the exercise of this power ex- 
hausts it so far as r the individual. The Constitution then takes him 
ap ene among other rights extends to him the capacity of suing in the courts 
0 recisely 


he United States, p: under the same circumstances under which a 
native might sue. 
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In the Wong-Kim Ark case this latter case was referred to 
approvingly by Mr. Justice Gray, who said: 


The power, of naturalization, vested in Con by the Constitution, isa 
power to confer citizenship, not a power to it away. 


In the Slaughterhouse Cases, Mr. Justice Miller, in discussing 
the rights of American citizenship in contradistinction to citizen- 
ship in a State, enumerated some of those rights as follows: 


But lest it should be said that no such privileges and immunities are to be 
found, if those we have been considering are excluded, we venture to sug- 
gest some which owe their existence to the Federal Government, its national 
character, its Constitution, or its laws. 

One of these is well described in the case of Crandall v. Nevada (6 Wal- 
lace, 36), it is said “to be the rights of the citizens of this great country, 
protected by implied guarantees of its Constitution” to come to the seat of 

vernment to assert any claim he may have inst that Goverment, to 
eee any business he may have with it, to seek its protection, to 
its offices, to engage in administering its functions. He has the right of free 
access toits sea ports through which all operations of foreign commerce are 
conducted, to the subtreasuries, land offices, and courts of justice in the 
several States, and, quoting from the language of Chief Justice Taney, it is 
said “that for all the great purposes for which the Federal Government was 
established we are one peop e, with one common country. We are all citi- 
zens of the United States.“ And it is as such citizens that their rights are 
supported in this court in Crandall v. Nevada. 

Another privilege of a citizen of the United States is to demand the care 
and protection of the Federal Government over his life, liberty, and property 
when on the high seas or within the 1 of a foreign government. 
Of this there can be no doubt, nor that the right depénds upon his character 
as a citizen of the United States. The right to peaceably assemble and peti- 
tion for redress of grievances and the privilege of the right of habeas corpus 
are rights of the citizens guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. 

The right to use the navigable waters of the United States, however they 
may penetrate the territory of the several States, all rights secured to our 
citizens by treaties with foreign nations, are dependent upon citizenship of 
the United States and not citizenship of a State. One of these privileges is 
conferred by the very article under consideration. It is that a citizen of the 
United States can, of his own volition, become a citizen of any State of the 
Union by bona fide residence therein, with the same rights as other citizens 
of that State. To these may be added the rights secured by the thirteenth 
and fifteenth articles of amendment and by the other clauses of the four- 
teenth next to be considered. 


It has been held that the admission of a State, withont other 
or special designation, effected a collective naturalization. 

It is not perceived why the absorption of a people and a terri- 
tory into the permanent sovereign dominion does not also effect 

_a collective naturalization, as it destroys their former nationality 
and creates a new nationality. 

In the former case all the rights of citizenship, including the 
political franchises, are conferred or confirm In the latter 
case all the rights of citizenship are conferred, save the political 
franchises, which are withheld in trust and exercised by the Con- 
gress until such time as the Territorial inhabitants are fitted to 
enjoy and receive them. And herein is developed the reason why 
Congress can not voluntarily, by legislative action, withdraw 
sovereignty from a territory once permanently acquired, because 
the inhabitants, who are American citizens, have the constitu- 
tional right to be clothed with the full political franchise, in the 
admission to statehood at some future time, and the constitu- 
tional guaranty that Congress can not, by cession or withdrawal 
of sovereignty, deprive them of that right. 

In the light, then, of these considerations it becomes important 
to inquire whether by the terms of the treaty the sovereignty ac- 
. Was temporary or permanent. 8 h 

I am aware that the Supreme Court in the Diamond Rings 
cases came perilously near oak that it was a permanent ac- 
quisition. M . Justice Fuller said: 

is 


No reason is perceived for any different ruling as to the Philippines. B; 

the third article of the treaty Spain ceded to the United States Ahe Osh 

known as the Philippine Islands,” and the United States agreed to 
pa Spain the sum of $20,000,000 within three months. The treaty was 
Patified: Dongress appropriated the money; the ratification was proclaimed. 
The treaty-making power, the executive power, the legislative power, con- 
curred in the completion of the transaction. 

The Philippines 3 ceased, in the 1 of the treaty, to be 
Spanish.’ Ceasing to be Spanish, they ceased to be foreign country. They 
came under the complete and absolute pereng, and dominion of the 
United States, and so became territory of the United States over which civil 


ernment could be established. The result was the same, although there 
oan no stipulation that the native inhabitants should be inco 5 
eir nation- 


the body politic, and none . to them the right to choose 
pn Bes sieges became due to the United States and they became 
en to its protection. 

But it is ond that the case of the oa to is to bo distinguished from 
that of Porto Rico because on February 14, 1599, after the ratification of the 
treaty, the Senate resolved, as given in the margin, that it was not intended 
to incorporate the inhabitants of the Philippines into citizenship of the United 
States, nor to permanently annex those islands. 7 

We need not consider the force and effect of a resolution of this sort if 
adopted by Congress, not like that of April 20, 1898, in respect of 883 
liminary to the declaration of war, but after title had passed by ratified 
cession. It is enough that this was a joint resolution; that it was adopted b; 
the Senate by a vote of 26 to 22, not two-thirds of a quorum; and that it 
absolutely without legal significance on the question before us. The mean- 
ing of the treaty can not be controlled by subsequent ee of some 
of those who may have voted to ratify it. What view the House might have 
taken as to the intention of the Senate in ratifying the treaty we are not in- 
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rum of the Sonate did not consent to the ratification on the grounds indicated. 

The only reason, therefore, that relieves the situation from an 

adjudication in this case is found in the fact that, for the purposes 

of that case, it was not necessary to determine whether t 


sover- 


rary, but simply to determine 


eignty was permanent or tem 
whether the islands, after the treaty, with respect to our tariff 
laws, were a foreign country, and not whether their allegiance 
to the United States was temporary or permanent. 
It is true that it was insisted that because the Senate passed a 
resolution after the ic tothe effect that by the ratification it was 
t 


not intended permanently to annex them, and that for this reason 
they remained foreign territory, and that the court dismiss this sug- 
gestion as immaterial. It might and doubtless would have been 
differently held, had it been necessary, in the determination of 
the question before the court, to have passed noan the permanent 
or temporary character of the sovereignty, and had the real ques- 
tion been made that by the express terms of the treaty the sover- 
eignty was necessarily temporary until the Congress decided 
whether it should be permanent. 

That question is ap to us for determination now, and it may not 
be pretermitted in the reckless fashion proposed by the majority. 
They have been urged to take their stand upon one side or the 
other of this tremendons and far-reaching issue, and their reply 
is that it will be time enough in a generation, two generations, 
or three generations hence to make a decision, while they delib- 
erately bring in a bill which, in its terms, involves our inextrica- 
ble association with those people for a time, the end of which no 
man can perceive, and which they confess and contemplate covers 
periods of generations. They organize civil government and ex- 
tend the judicial power to those people without any qualification 
of time or condition. They contemplate and prepare for situa- 
tions of never-ending complications and attachments.. They 
create obligations calling for the continued ownership and do- 
minion of national sovereignty, and in doing this can they here- 
after be permitted to say that it was temporary and that by their 
action they have not accomplished a permanent sovereignty and 
thus completed the sed aw a7 tion of the present body of the 
population of those islands? 

I wish also to present the case in another aspect, 

Grant, for the sake of the ca i that the passage of either 
one of these bills presented by the majority may not confer upon 
the people of the Philippine Islands American citizenship, and 
that if it should in fact do so, the Supreme Court can be relied 
upon to amend the Constifution by judicial interpretation and 
hold that it does not, the condition upon which you are entering, 
for which you are preparing. and which you evidence by the 
long period that you say will be necessary to prepare those people 
for self-government, and the pledge to it, in the proud boast 
which all of you are felicitous in making, that you will solve the 
problem of self-government for them, will inevitably lead to a 
condition of American citizenship for them through the operation 
of other well-settled constitutional pa: 

The priceless boon of American citizenship may be conferred, as 
evidenced by the following provisions of our Constitution: 


ane Congress shall haye power to establish an uniform rule of naturali- 
zation. 


And— 

All persons born or naturalized in the United States and subject to the 
ies ae thereof are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 

This latter provision might seem at first glance to be a limita- 
tion upon the first, but in the case of The United States v. Wong- 
Kim Ark (169 U. S.), decided in March, 1898, it was held that it 
does not affect or qualify the right of naturalization conferred in 
the previous section, but was in addition thereto. 

The whole subject of citizenship and the history of our natural- 
ization laws are very thoroughly discussed in this case, and I 
commend it, and the authorities therein cited, to the careful in- 
vestigation of those who are to vote upon this bill. 

Another observation is to be made with reference to this lat- 
ter provision, and that is it recognizes citizenship of the United 
States to be distinct and independent from citizenship in a State, 
and that citizenship, by birth or naturalization, may be acquired 
without residence in a State. 

Mr. Justice Miller in the Slaughterhouse Cases (16 Wallace, p. 
36) said of this provision: 

It had been said by eminent Judges that no man wasa citizen of the United 

0 


States except as he was a citizen of one of the States comprising the Union. 
Those who been born and resided always in the District of Columbia or 


in the Territories, though within the United States, were not citizens. 
Whether this proposition was sound or not had never been judicially deter- 
n 


mined, 

As to condition after its enactment he said further in the same 
case: 
The first observation we have to make on this clause is that it puts at rest 
both the questions which we stated to have been the subject of differences 
of opinion. It declares that persons may be citizens of the United States 
without regard to their citizenship of a particular State, and it overturns 
the Dred Scott decision by making all psrsons born within the United States 
and subject to its jurisdiction citizens of the United States. That its main 
purpose was to establish citizenship of the negrocanadmitof nodoubt. The 
phrase subject to its jurisdiction’ was intended to exclude from its 
operation children of ministers, consuls, and citizens or subjects of foreign 

tes born within the United States. 
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The next observation is more im t, in view of the ar nts of 
counsel in the present case. It is that the distinction between citizensof the 
United States and 8 a State is clearly recognized and established. 
Not only may a man be a citizen of the United States without being a citizen 
of a State, but an important element is necessary to convert the formerinto 
the latter. He must reside within the State to make hima citizen of it, but 
itis only necessary that he should be born or naturalized in the United States 
to be a citizen of the Union. 

It is quite clear, then, that there is a citizenship of the United States and 
a citizenship of a State, which are distinct from each other and whichdepend 
upon different characteristics or circumstances in the individual. 


If these be sound principles of constitutional law, every day 
and hour that we remain in the Philippines after the enactment 
of either of the measures proposed by the majority but further 
complicates our difficulties. 

As it is now, and as it is viewed by myself, every child born in 
that territory is born into the civil and political status liable to 
be determined by our action. If that determination is to be 
permanent sovereignty, how long will it take by birth, think you, 
to Americanize that population, thus wrenching from our hands 
the legislative power to resume the status quo and fastening upon 
us i. er of constitutional e : 

, gentlemen, it is in vain you would postpone your purposes. 
Time and circumstances, inexorable effects from causes, wait not 
a man’s convenience, and yet this seems to be the prevailing idea, 
as evidenced by the testimony of Governor-General Taft and 
others, taken at the hearings before the Senate committee, which 
are inserted here from the reports of the same in the CONGRES- 


SIONAL RECORD: 
QUESTION OF STATEHOOD. 


Senator CARMACK. You think, then, it is an n question whether the 
people of the Philippine Islands—islands populated with eight or ten million 
Asiatics—should be admitted to the full rights of American citizenship or 
whether or not an archipelago so populated should be admitted to statehood 
in the Union? You think it is an open question? 

Governor TAFT. It it is a question that I would not answer two or 
three generations before it will —— I think the great evil to-day is the 
discussion of something that is utterly impossible of settlement to-day. The 
thing the Filipino people need ing Ho a stable ernment under the guid- 
ance of American control, teaching them what individual liberty is and train- 
ing them toa knowledge of self-government, and when epr that, the 
question of what relations shall then exist between the islands and this coun- 
= be settled between them and the citizens of the United States. 

t to attempt to decide in advance something that it is utterly im - 
ble wisely to decide now, it seems to me, with deference to those who er 
with me, very unreasonable. 

Senator CARMACK. I was 5 of it from the standpoint of the le 
of the United States, as to whether you thought it was a question of possi- 


1 Tarr. What the people of the United States may think, or what 
they ought to think, fifty ora hundred years from now I do not venture to 


say. 

Genator PATTERSON. It is a century problem? 

Governor TAFT. It is quite possible, as we say in our report, that it may 
take a coon o two generations; but no matter how long it is, it is in 
my ju ent the duty of the United States to continue a government there 
whieh U teach those people individual liberty, which shall lift — . — 
to a point of civilization of which I believe Beram capable, and which 
make them rise to call the name of the United States blessed. 

Ihave thought over this subject a great deal; we have become intensely 
interested in the problem, and of course motives, the charge of which we 
can not avoid, are given to us in reaching such a conclusion; but if I ever 
was convinced of anything in my life it isthat the problem which the United 
States there has is a great problem worthy of its solution, and which, when 
solved by establishing a stable government there under the dance of 
American control, will redound to the honor and the benefit of country, 
and I am proud to have to do with that work. 

Senator CARMACK. You say the great trouble in all this matter has been 
that we are tl about what may ba pa a generation or two genera- 
tions from now. Ifthe poneo of the Philippine Islands by the United 
States involves ey Oar ility of an archipelago 7,000 miles away, inhabited 
VR oe of an tic race, becoming a State of the Union fifty or a hun- 

years from now, do you not think it is a question which deserves con- 
sideration now? e not think we ought to consider what may happen 

years from no 

overnor TAFT. No, sir; and I will say why. Nothing that can to-day be 
said to the Filipino people in the nature of a poo asto the form of gov- 
ernment which may take place after an established stable government n 
be formed, could be otherwise than misleading to them and confusing in es- 
8 that government. 

It would at once begin the agitation among those who desire that ra- 
tion to have that separation, because, in their opinion, they are fitted for it 
atonce. It would drive away from the support of the stable government 
that conservative element who are strongly in favor of American guidance 
and control, because they would 8 an early change. 

They would think they would early be left without the sw rt which the 
presence of the American Government necessarily gives, and the promise of 
something in the future, instead of helping to establish, would render un- 
stable any government which was attempted to be established. 

TESTIMONY OF GENERAL HUGHES AS TO CAPACITY OF FILIPINOS FOR SELF- 
GOVERNMENT AND EFFECT OF AMERICAN WITHDRAWAL. 


VISAYANS' CAPACITY FOR CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


The CHAIRMAN. What do you think of their capacity for civil government? 

General HUGHES. My personal opinion is that it will bea long time before 
they are qualified torun a civil eee their own. I understand your 
question to relate rot to the Visayans? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is what I mean. 

General HUGHES. I should say not inside of two generations. The people 
have no earthly idea of equity. They simply know their own wishes, and 
Hey have no regard for the wishes of others. 

ho CHAIRMAN. If left to themselves what sort of government, in your 
opinion, would they establish? 

General HUGHES. They would undoubtedly, to establish a republic of 
some kind, and they would do it. he ordinary Tao of the Visayans is one 
of the most gullible creatures the world contains. He will believe anything 
he je tora br his acknowledged superior, no difference how absurd the state- 
men a) 


there is the great strength that their leaders have over them— 


the enormous ies that are published to them as to their plans and what is 


going to take — They gull them right along. 

The latest I got hold of from Lukban to his people was that a German 
fleet would be in those waters at such a date to blow the Americans out, 
at 2 they would then secure their independence. That was the last one 

en 


I only introduce these extracts to show the length of time in 
which we are e ted to solve the problem. I should much 
rather have heard these gentlemen explain the principles upon 
which we are authorized and justified in ming our decision 
with reference to making citizens of the Filipinos than to hear 
them state that it is better to postpone. Iam sure that our deal- 
ings with the Indian tribes and our control of them can not be 
taken as a precedent, because the Constitution itself recognizes 
their separate existence and authorizes our dealings with them as 
dependencies. 

Subsection 3 of section 8 of Article I of the Constitution pro- 
vides as follows: * 


The Con shall have power to „ regulate commerce with forei 
nations and among the several States and with the Indian tribes. = 


This recognition is also found in other provisions, and with 
reference thereto the Supreme Court, in the Wong-Kim Ark case, 
said, referring to the case of Elk v. Wilkins (112 U. S., 94): 


The only adjudication that has been made by this court upon the 
of this clause “and subject to the jurisdiction thereof“ in the leading pro- 
vision of the fourteenth amendment is Elk v. Wilkins (112 U. S., had | in w. 
it was decided that an Indian, born a member of one of the tribes 
within the United States which still existed and was i as an Indian 
tribe by the United States, who had voluntarily separated himself from his 
tribe and taken up his residence among the white citizens of the United 
States, but who did not appear to have been naturalized or taxed, or in any 
way or treated as a citizen, either by the United States or by the 
State, was not a citizen of the United States, as a person born in the United 
States “and subject to the jurisdiction thereof,” within the meaning of the 
5 th ds that the meaning of th 
ecision was upon the groun à e i 0 086 
words was “not beben subject in some respect or degree to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, but completely subject to their political jurisdiction 
and o them direct and immediate iance;“ that by the Constitution, 
as origi established. Indians not taxed" were excluded from the per- 
sons acco! to whose numbers representatives in Congress and direct 
taxes were apportioned among the several States, and Congress was em- 
ee to regulate commerce, not only “ with foreign nations“ and among 
the several States, but “with the Indian tribes; ” that the Indian tribes, be- 
ing within the territorial limits of the United States, were not, strictl 
speaking, foreign states, but were alien nations, distinct ponca communi- 
ties, the members of which owed immediate allegiance to their several tribes 
and were not part of the people of the United States; that the alien and de- 
pendent condition of one of those tribes could not be put off at their own 
thout the action or assent of the United States, and that they were 
lized, individu- 


never deemed citizens, except when natura! collectively or 


ally, under explicit provisions of a treaty or of an act of Congress; and, there- 

fore, that In rn within the territorial limits of the United States, 

members of, and owing immediate ee to, one of the Indian tribes 
ou 


(an alien, though dependent power), al 
in the United States, are no more n the United States and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, within the meaning of the first section of the four- 
teenth amendment, than the children of subjects of any foreign government 
born within the domain of that government or the dren born within the 
United States of ambassadors or other public ministers of foreign nations, 
And it was observed that the used in defining citizenship in the 
first section of the civil rights act of 1 by the very Congress which framed 
the fourteenth amendment, was all' persons born in the United States and 
not subject to any foreign power, excluding Indians not taxed.” 

It may be, Mr. Chairman, that these gentlemen are right: that 
we have power to own colonies and to wield the jurisdiction of 
empire over a subject race; that the Supreme Court will sanction 
such a policy; but if the question could have been presented to 
the fathers who, stung with its intolerable indignities and stimu- 
lated with the hope of equality before the law, periled their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor for the emancipation of 
our princely race, we can haye no doubt as to what their verdict 
would have been. 

It was the actual attempt at the exercise of unwarranted power 
by the General Government in the enactment of the alien and se- 
ditions laws that called the Democratic party into existence, lost 
the Presidency to Mr. Adams, and effected the demise of the Fed- 
eral party. It has from that time to the present resisted aggres- 
sions against constitutional liberty and equality, insisting upon a 
strict construction of the Constitution and loyal obedience to its 
mandates as the only means of preserving the liberty that was 
handed down from the fathers. [Applanse.] When it ceases to 
do that its mission will have ended and the citadel of equal rights 
will crumble under the ceaseless grind of selfish interest and the 
remorseless sweep of unbridled power. Itstandsto-day the enem 
of centralized power and the champion of equal rights to all 85 
special privileges to none. [Applause.] As a Democrat, givin 
loyal and cheerful allegiance to the Constitution of my country, 
have felt it my duty to call attention to this branch of the ques- 
tion, which, it seems to me, has been too much overlooked. 

The measure pro by the minority decides the question 
against permanent dominion over the Philippines and proposes to 
assist them to a stable government, with such provisions regard- 
ing our self-interests as we can, in all justice, good conscience, 
and good faith, demand, guarding against the danger of citizen- 
ship. Let us not contaminate our civilization with the contagion 
of the Orient. Let us not inoculate our system with the germ of 


h in a g phical sense born 
rnin 
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imperialism. Let us decide the civil and political status of the 
people of the Philippine Islands to be independence in a nation of 


self-governing peop e. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Chairman, I yield twenty 

1 o the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. CURRIER]. 
r. 
taken a wide range. To quite an extent the opponents of our policy 
in the Philippines have devoted their time to making attacks on 
the Army. Officers and soldiers alike have been the subject of 
indiscriminate abuse. But this bill seeks to reduce the military 
power in the Philippines, to enlarge the civil power, and give a 
much larger measure of local self- government to the Filipinos 
than they now enjoy. Does any one object to that? Is not that 
a step in the direction that all Democrats and Republicans seek 
togo? There is a substantial agreement on all hands that what- 
ever may be the ultimate future of the islands, our duty will 
compel us to remain there for a long time. With very few ex- 
ceptions, no one thinks we ought to get out now and leave the 

natives who have been our friends without protection. 

Any government that any class of natives might establish now 
would go to a bloody ruin within six months. The programme 
of the opposition recognizes this, and if the gentlemen on the 
other side think that the power now exercised by the army in the 
Philippines is an evil, why do they not join with us in passing a 
bill which will lessen that power and give a larger measure of 
local self-government to the natives? An indiscriminate denuncia- 
tion of everyone who is trying to do something, an endless dis- 
cussion of theoretical questions without suggesting any practi- 
cable and workable remedy for alleged wrongs, never cured an 
evil yet and never will. As Carlyle said: 

The astonishing intellect that occupies itself in splitting hairs, and not in 
twisting some kind of cordage and efficient draft tackle to take the road 
with, is not to me the most astonishing of intellects. 

The progress of the world through all time has been due to 
men of courage and enthusiasm, men who made mi es, who 
often erred and stumbled, but in spite of all advanced. To such 
men, not to the conservatives, we owe our liberties and our prog- 
ress. The country never took a step in advance that the air did 
not ring with outcries regarding a fractured constitution and a 
ruined and enslaved people. Some men are so constituted that 
they can always see the celebrated horseman cinching up his sad- 
dle preparatory to a dash over the ruins of the Constitution. 

James Russell Lowell, in speaking of such men, said: 

The word conservative, as wellas I can understand it, is the convenient 
formula by which to express the aver: want of opinion of all who are 
out of place, out of humor, or dislike the dust which blinds and chokes who- 
ever is behind the times. 

That definition covers every man who has spoken against this 
bill and every anti-imperialist in this country. What is the ob- 
jection to the proposed legislation? It is said that it gives to the 
President extraordinary and previously unheard of powers and 
inaugurates a colonial policy for this Government never dreamed 
of by the fathers of the Republic. Some gentlemen who oppose 
the bill would haye you believe that a colonial policy for this 
country originated with President McKinley. On the contrary, 
it is as old as the countryitself. The first treaty that this country 
ever negotiated was the treaty of alliance with France, in 1778, 
and the fifth article of that treaty is as follows: 

If the United States should think fit to attempt the reduction of the British 

wer remaining in the northern parts of America or the islands of Bermu- 
das, those countries or islands, in case of success, shall be confederated with 
or dependent upon the said United States. 

Colonies were then called dependencies. The fathers of this 
Republic, under that treaty, took the right to seize Canada and 
the Bermudas and incorporate them into the Union or hold them 
as colonies. 

Section 3 of Article IV of our Constitution provides that Congress 
shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations respecting the territory and other property belonging to 
the United States. Was not this provision intended to give Con- 
gress absolute power over territory—power to goyern such terri- 
tory as a colony should Congress see fit to do so? That section 
was drafted by Gouverneur Morris, and in answer to a question as 
to its precise meaning he wrote: 

Ialways thought when we should acquire Canada and Louisiana it would 
be proper to govern them as provinces and allow them no voice in our coun- 
cils. wording the third section of the fourth article I went as far as cir- 
cumstances would permit to establish the exclusion. 

Yet we are told that the fathers of the country never dreamed 
of a colonial policy, and the shades of Jefferson are invoked to re- 
buke our imperialistic innovations. Why the storm some people 


are making about our government of our new possessions is a 
mere zephyr compared with the storm that broke about the de- 
voted head of Jefferson when he 


urchased and began the gov- 
ernment of Louisiana. He 1 as he might 
have purchased a horse or a mule of one man, Napoleon, and for 
months after it became the territory of the United States it had 


RRIER. Mr. Chairman, the debate on this question has | Lo 


no government but the will of the President, and it was treated 

as foreign soil for certain tariff purposes. Finally Congress, with 

the approval of the President. framed a government for the new 

territory. Under the provisions of that act Louisiana was di- 

vided into two parts, the Territory of Orleans and the district of 
uisiana. 


It is interesting to know what the immortal Jefferson, the au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independence, thought about governing 
the people of the territory of the United States without their con- 
sent. nder that act, in the Territory of Orleans, Jefferson ap- 
pointed the governor, the secretary, and every member of the 
council, which was the only legislative body of the Territory. 
That is, the people of the Territory of Orleans were not allowed 
to elect a single member of their legislature, while under the bill 
repor, from the Insular Committee and now before this House, 
when order is restored the Filipinos can elect every single mem- 
ber of the popular branch of their legislature. 

In the Territory of Orleans Jefferson’s governor raally made 
the laws, for he drafted them, and all the power the council had 
was to accept or reject them. The council could not even amend 
one of the governor’s bills. In the district of Louisiana Jefferson 
and the Congress went even further in the line of what our 
friends on the other side call imperialism, for there a governor 
and judges appointed by Jefferson were made the sole law-making 
power. 

The Federalists, who were the anti-imperialists of Jefferson’s 
time, denounced him as a worse tyrant than Charles I. When 
the Federalists talked about the constitutional rights of the peo- 
ple of Louisiana, Jefferson’s friends in Congress said, Louisiana 
is territory purchased by the United States and not a State.” 
They said, Whatever limitation the Constitution fixed to the 
power of Congress over States, it fixed no limitation to the power 
of Congress over territory.” They further said they would gov- 
eru Louisiana, not by any grant of power in the Constitution, but 
by the right of acquisition, and that right they would use as they 
saw fit, and they didi so govern, and with the approval of the 
country except only a few noisy anti-imperialists. 

I wonder how our Democratic friends would like it if we should 
take them at their word and go back to what they call the sim- 
ple, republican, constitutional methods of Jefferson in govern- 
0 Berar people of the territory of the United States. 

ut it is said that Jefferson did not use the Army to coerce the 
people of Louisiana. No; they were too weak to resist. They 
could only protest against the government thus forced upon 
them. But Jefferson was ready to use the Army, and would have 
used it if a single hand had been raised in resistance to our 
authority. Read his m e to Congress in January, 1804, in 
which he states that he called out the militia in Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee and held the a in readiness to crush out any 
e that might vet in Louisiana. 
en this storm against Jefferson was at its height on ac- 
count of the purchase of Louisiana,some timid souls proposed 
that the control of the Mississippi River be held and all the rest 
of the territory be sold, and the opposition replied that the terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi was absolutely worthless, and that 
no power would be fool enough to buy. Suppose the proposal of 
the anti-imperialists of that day had been adopted, a customer 
found, and that territory or any part of it sold, what would have 
been the fate of the men who carried it through? Would not 
their names and memories have been buried in obloquy, however 
good their motives, as men who had sold the choicest possessions 
of this country to the foreigner? 

When Alaska was purchased it was said over and over again on 
this floor that that country was absolutely worthless, and that Rus- 
sia had been trying for years to giveitaway. And yet, is therea 
man on the other side of the House who would not vote to go to 
war with England to-morrow over the possession of any single 
acre of that territory? The anti-imperialists, like the poor, we 
have always with us, and they have venomously fought every 
extension of the boundaries of the country. hg, if some of 
them in the old days could have had their way, there hever would 
have been a State added to this Union west of Pennsylvania. 

There are just two courses open to us in dealing with the Phil- 
ippines. One is to go on as we have begun and carry law and 
order and enlightenment to those people, and the other course is 
to get out now and stay out and allow England or France or Ger- 
many or some nation that has the courage and the ability to do 
the work we ought to do—to take up the task that will fall from 
our incompetent and nerveless hands. 

Every observer agrees that the Filipinos can not govern them- 
selves now; that for the present at least they must be guided and 
controlled by a strong hand. We will not admit that we lack the 


courage and the ability to deal with this situation and to perform 
the work that civilization demands. We will not turn the islands 
over to any foreign power now or in the future, Resistance to 
our authority, if any still exists, is now confined to a very small 
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section of the islands, and comes from bushwhackers and bandits. 
All open and organized resistance has ceased. There is little left 
there for the Army to do, and our soldiers are fast coming home. 
I wish to read as a part of my remarks just a paragraph from the 
iy sent to the Senate by Secretary Root on Thursday of this 
week: 


In the middle of the fiscal year or June 80, 1901, there were about 
American soldiers in the islands. That number now reduced to 
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for hem until a 
the support of the Army become available. 

A very great majority of the people in the Philippines are happy 
and contented and prosperous under American control. We will 
crush the few remaining bands of bandits and we will restore 
order, and then we will give to those people all the local self-gov- 
ernment they are capable of exercising. We will educate them, 
develop their country, build schoolhouses, churches, and rail- 
roads, and as they advance we will give them a larger and larger 
share in their government. Whether we will ever give them ab- 
solute independence is a question that can be carefully considered 
in the years that must elapse before they are fitted for it, and in 
deciding that question we will take into consideration their good 
as well as ours. 

The programme of the opposition necessarily contemplates years 
of American control before these people can comply with its con- 
ditions so as to secure independence. Let us cross that bridge 
when we get to it. Let us make no promises that we will either 
break or regret. In my opinion long before these people are fitted 
for self-government they will realize the enormous advantage to 
them of their connection with this country, and they would no 
sooner think of breaking it than Australia would think of break- 
ing her connection with England. 

ey say we are governing the Filipinos without their consent. 
This country has always been governing territory without asking 
the consent of the people residing therein. There are numberless 
instances of it. Forty years ago the people of this country were 
engaged in a great war, costing billions of treasure and hundreds 
of thousands of precious lives, in order to impose upon the 2 75 
of the South a government to which they would not consent. e 
have nearly 7,000,000 colored people here in the South—Ameri- 
can citizens all. Is their consent to the government over them 
ever asked? 

Never; and at the peril of their lives they dare not question it 
or attempt to exercise any of the political rights guaranteed to 
them by the Constitution. Apparently the country has come to 
the conclusion that there is no remedy for this, and that the South 
must be left to deal with this question as it sees fit; but there, if 
anywhere under the flag, is imperialism. The Constitution, it 
seems, is not for colored men here; the Constitution is for col- 
ored men on the other side of the world. 

With some men a colored rebel in the Philippines who is tor- 
turing and murdering our boys, is as good or better than any white 
man, but a colored man in this country who bears the scars of 
honorable service in fighting for our flag has no political rights 
which they are bound to respect. 

The very men who say that their purpose is to take the negro 
forever out of politics and bury in the dust the fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution are sitting up nights to denounce the 
Administration for its unconstitutional method of governing 
Malays and Chinamen in the Philippines without asking the con- 
sent of every one of them. 

After the treaty of peace was ratified by the assistance of Mr. 
Bryan, what other course could the Administration pursue than 
the one it has unfalteringly followed? 

When the treaty was ratified there was open rebellion in the 
Philippines. The Filipinos had inangurated a war we had sought 
in every way toavoid. The President’s plain constitutional duty 
was to suppress the insurrection and to restore order, and had 
he failed to perform his duty every Democratic newspaper in the 
land would have denounced him and demanded his impeach- 
ment. 

It is said that we have destroyed the only republic in the East. 
When was it established? The Filipinos never dreamed of inde- 
pendence until Dewey broke the power of Spain in the Philip- 
pines. During the long insurrection under Spanish rule the na- 
tives fought for certain reforms, the principal ons being the very 
thing we propose to give them under the provisions of this bill 
an opportunity to own their homes by securing and turning over 
to the people the land now held by the religious orders. 

Aguinaldo the founder of a republic? He sought to found not 
a republic, but an oriential despotism with himself as dictator, 
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and he had General Luna murdered because he thought him a 
rival and feared his power, 

When our trouble with Spain began the insurrection in the 
Philippines against Spanish authority was over. Aguinaldo and 
84 of his principal followers had been bought off by Spain and 
sent out of the country, and he did not go back to the islands un- 
til May 19, eighteen days after the Spanish fleet was destroyed and 
Manila was at the mercy of Dewey's guns. The war in the Phil- 
ippines has been conducted on the whole by the American Army 
in the most humane manner, 

Isolated cases of cruelty have occurred. No one defends them, 
and all such occurrences are being rigorously investigated by the 
Administration, and all persons shown to be guilty will be pun- 
ished. It is well to remember, however, that war is not a picnic, 
War, as General Sherman said, is cruel, and you can not refine it. 

Say what you will, the Army has been assailed in this Capitol 
with coarse and indiscriminate abuse. Gentlemen of the opposi- 
tion who have made these attacks have apparently heard from 
the people of this country, and are now endeavoring to convince 
them they meant to attack the Administration and not the Army. 
But the record is made and can not be explained away. Even 
General Chaffee, the heroof San Juan and the campaign in China, 
has been denounced in this Capitol as “a dastard villain” because 
he put in force an order promulgated by President Lincoln for the 
conduct of our armies during the civil war. 

If one of our officers dare speak a word in defense of himself or 
his comrades, a cry of denunciation goes up from this Capitol and 
a demand that he be muzzled. Since when was it considered 
brave and manly. to gag aman and tie his hands and then rain 
upon him personal abuse and insult? I donot defend the order of 
General Smith, and we all regret it, but I never heard it quoted 
correctly on the other side of the House. There is no pretense 
that the order called for the killing of women and children. It 
called alone for the killing of those capable of bearing arms in 
a certain section filled with murderous guerrillas. It does not 
appear to have been a written order. Apparently it was merely 
a verbal order, spoken in a time of great excitement. A barbar- 
ous massacre of American soldiers had been committed by a 
band of treacherous and merciless natives. 

Suppose your comrades had been murdered and mutilated 
by a band of savages worse than red Indians. You would 
not be likely to weigh your words very carefully or refrain 
from strong expressions when you spoke of what you would 
‘do to punish their murderers if you had the power. Under 
such circumstances any of us might speak words we should regret 
afterwards. Sup General Smith said all that it is alleged he 
said. Isit not well to inquire what he actually did as bearing upon 
the question of what he really meant? There is not a scintilla of 
evidence to show that any woman or child was killed or harmed 
under that order, nor any man who would not have been killed if 
the order had never been given. 

We know something of the conditions that prevail there. The 

ntleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] traveled all through 

eneral Smith’s department last year, and I quote from what he 
said in the House a short time since. Mr. HILL said: 


Istate that I found the department of Gen. Jacob H. Smith in peace and 
gnamen, and yet while that condition existed thisincident actually occurred: 
com of os, Fili the Filipino army, if you choose to call it 
nded upon a of peaceful Filipinos, who chose to on 
their r business pu ts in peace and quietness, and destroyed t 
village, murdering men, women, and children. And if the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. VANDIVER] desires a specimen of barbarity, I want to tell yon 
what they did to loyal Filipinos and ericans. They took men out and tied 
them to ant-hills. 

Now, that may seem a strange thing, but those ant-hills are6 or 8 or 10 
feet high and 6 feet in diameter, filled with ants that are absolutely raven- 
ous and eat up everything they come in contact with. They tied these men 
to ant-hills and allowed them to be eaten to death by ants. 
in the ground up to their necks and allowed them to be pec 


aay buried them 
ked to death by 
the birdsand eaten by the ants. They took loyal Filipinos and loyal Amer- 
icans and cut them open in the abdomen, taking out a 8 of the bowel 


and nailing it to a tree and ering them around the with bolos com- 
y 


pelling them to disembowel themselyes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that throws some light upon the condi- 
tions that prevail over there. The severity of an order is to be 
measured, to some extent, at least, by the existing conditions and 
the character of the enemy. We do not need to go back beyond 
the memory of many here or to go beyond the confines of our own 
country to find orders exceeding in severity the alleged order of 
oe Smith, and orders not merely issued, but executed to the 

etter. 

In 1863 occurred the draft riots in the city of New York. A 
formidable and murderous mob sought to take possession of that 
great city. Buildings were sacked and fired, scores of defenseless 
citizens were crneliy murdered and mutilated, and for a time it 
seemed asif that murderous mob would overpower the authorities 
and seize and loct the city. The police force was inadequate and 
the troops were at the front. When thecaptains of police. almost 
despairing of making a successful stand, asked the president of 
the police board what they should do with their prisoners, he 
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answered, Do not take any. Kill! Kill! Put down the mob. 
Do not bring in a prisoner until the mob is put down,” and this 
order was executed. Hundreds of people were shot or clubbed to 
death in the streets of New York before the mob was crushed and 
the city saved. 

Within a year in this country a company of armed men, charged 
with the duty of enforcing a police regulation, and meeting with 
some resistance, shot and killed several men, three women, and 
one or two children, and yet the 5 scarcely noticed the 
occurrence. In one afternoon right here in this country more 
women and children were shot and killed than have been killed 
by our Army in the Philippines since the war began, so far as the 
evidence shows. 

A cry of horror goes up because our troops in the Farines have 
burned towns, towns sheltering murderous bushwhackers, towns 
consisting of shacks that could be rebuilt ina few days, and atan 
expense of three to ten dollars a building. One would think that 
a building destroyed by fire never before marked the progress of 
anarmy. Has the destruction of Chambersburg, Pa., by a Con- 
federate army been so soon forgotten? Against the torrent of 
abuse directed against the American Army I put the testimony 
of Governor Taft, who has been all through the islands and spent 
two years there. He states: 


I desire to say that it is a oe judgment that there never was a 
war conducted, whether against inferior races or not, in which there were 
more compassion and more restraint and more generosity, assu: g 
there was a war at all, than there has been in the Philippine Islands. 


I wish to add to that the statement of Rev. Homer C. Stuntz, the 
head of the Methodist missions of Manila, a statement which he 
made in Chicago on May 26. He says: è 


There have been cruelties on both sides, but cruelties are a mere incident 
ina war carried on by human beings, not all of whom haye obtained entire 
sanctification. But there has never been more humanity shown than in that 
very war, and in the hospitals the Filipino wounded are treated just like our 


CTE has been ssid the army first sent to the islands was composed of drunk- 

ards. That same drunken army in one and a half years set free 10,000,000 

ple from ecclesiastical and political slavery which had been endured for 
‘our hundred years. z 

In the name of goodness, I would ask you to have patience with our men 
in the Philippines. I have all confidence in the world in the Taft Commis- 
sion. Aguinaldo himself has told me if he had known the American people 
would do for the 8 what they have done nothing could have induced 
him to fire a gun or ta finger against them. 

longed applause on the Republican side.] 
. JONES of Virginia. I yield fifteen minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the Democratic 
members of Congress at this time have been forced against their 
will into a peculiar 1 e are called upon to vote for some 
measure which establishes a scheme of government for the Phil- 
ippine Archipelago. From the beginning they have opposed the 
conquest of this country and its people. From the beginning 
they have opposed any attempt to establish sovereignty or gov- 
ernmental control over these islands. 

At all times they have recognized those cardinal principles and 
fundamental doctrines of the Democratic party upon which the 
American Republic was founded and which were written deep 
into the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States: 

That all men in all countries and among all nations and peoples are cre- 
ated equal and endowed with the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. 

During the whole history of this Republic and up to the pres- 
ent time this has been the paramount principle and the one great 
slogan under which the Democratic y has fought. The Re- 

ublican party from its origin until the close of the war with 
Bpain has had written in its platforms and advocated these same 
great principles, claiming them as Republican principles; and any 
man that would have controverted this doctrine in the past woul 
have been considered neither a loyal Democrat nor a loyal Republi- 
can. After the Spanish war by some great legerdemain when great 
economic questions were engrossing the attention of the voters 
of this country a sudden change in the the tenets and policy of the 
a anne party took place. 
hey brought to the fronta doctrine absolutely at variance with 
all their former teachings, and first excused and then openly ad- 
vocated the right and duty of this ogona to control an inferior 
race in no way connected with us either by the ties of blood or 
neighborhood or important commercial relations. This right they 
maintained directly against the will and wishes of the ple 
over whom they sought to exercise this sovereignty, and who re- 
sisted to such an extent that a war of subjugation, lasting from 
the close of the Spanish war until the present time, was obliged 
to be maintained at the cost of hund: of millions of dollars to 


this country and tens of thousands of the lives of our citizens. 
For this great change in the policy of the Republican party they 

have never given a rational explanation. 

able to explain to any thi 


or have they been 
thinking American how they hoped or ex- 


pected to obtain any results from it which would be beneficial to 
wee peopl? of the United States. When future students of history 

the pages upon which the declarations and acts and all mat- 
ters of fact which go to make up the history of this period are 
written, they will find it absolutely impossible to point out a just 
cause or give a righteous reason upon which it can be explained. 

When the United States Government declared war against 
Spain, the open and avowed p , and, I believe at that time, 
the real and true purpose, was to free the people of Cuba from the 
tyranny and oppression of Spanish rule. This was in accordance 
with every declaration and principle which the people of this 
country had ever maintained. It proved that they not only sym- 
pathized with every down-trodden race, but on this occasion were 
willing by their acts as well as their words to maintain by arms, 
if need be, that the freedom, liberty, and independence which 
9 were alike the heritage of every nation of the earth. 

e reason that Cuba was singled out for active assistance was 
that it lay very close to our shores, and the tyranny and oppres- 
sion of this people was constantly brought to our ears, unti these 
tales of woe and suffering so affected the American mind and 
conscience and aroused the sympathy and heart of our people 
that they became we make great sacrifices to help these 
suffering neighbors. e heart throb of the American people 
became so eae and distinct that upon a slight pretext war was 
declared. And lest the slightness of the pretext should be ques- 
tioned it was broadly announced that the purpose of the war was 
not for the obtaining of material results, such as the acquiring of 
territory, treasure, or commercial advantage, but was in response 
to the dictates of humanity to free an ee ple, and to 
confer upon them the inalienable rights of liberty, independence, 
and self-government. 

_No one can doubt but that the present leaders of the Repub- 
lican party now consider the pledge and promise to create for the 
people of Cuba a free republic was a mistake; and if in the trans- 
action they could have started at the beginning no such declara- 
tion would have been made, but the United States, after destroying 
the power of Spain in Cuba, would have annexed it against the 
wishes of the people. 

Porto Rico, to whose inhabitants no promise had been made, 
was promptly annexed without question and explanation, as 
were the people and the islands of the he ergy Archipelago. 
No thinking American can doubt but that if at the time war 
with Spain was declared the Congress of the United States had 
dreamed that war against Spain would have been carried into 
the Philippine Islands, a broad, explicit, and open declaration 
and pledge similar to that made to the people of Cuba would 
have been made to the peonio of the Philippines. 

Both Cuba and the Philippine Islands in the decade preceding 
the war with Spain were in the same situation. Spanish oppres- 
sion and tyranny had brought on a general revolution in both 
countries. War was waged by the inhabitants against the 
mother country. Large amounts of treasure and thousands of 
lives had been sacrificed, and a universal demand for independ- 
enco and the right of self-government was made by both peoples 


e. 

While Cuba was still in open revolt the revolution in the Philip- 
ines had been temporarily subdued, and the people were await- 
ing a favorable opportunity to again begin the struggle for liberty. 
If the itive declaration to Cuba was sincere it carried with it 
an implied declaration of a similar character to the people of the 
Philippine Islands, And it is no wonder that both Admiral 
Dewey and General Otis in their dealings with Aguinaldo and his 
followers fully believed that the same policy would be followed 
in our dealings with the people of the Philippines as was promised 

in dealing with the people of Cuba. 

This was an inference any American citizen who believed in 
the sincerity of the declaration of this country was forced to 
draw, and it was a duty to act upon the lines it indicated, because 
to do anything else would have been to brand the declaration of 
the purpose of the war as a lie of the blackest character. And 
neither of these officers can be rightfully charged with being 
false or indiscreet in anything they said or did without instruc- 
tion in their dealings with the revolutionary forces in the Philip- 

ines. 
7 When we take into consideration the actual circumstances and 
the relative 3 occupied by the people of Cuba and the peo- 
ple of the Philippines to the people of this country, no one can 
deny but that the equities which would have required the estab- 
lishment of a republic in the Philippines were far greater than 
those dictating the establishment of a republic in Cuba. 

While it was a matter of sympathy and humanity that led us 
to declare war against Spain and free Cuba, the people of the 
Philippines had become our friends and allies and materially as- 
5 us in bringing the war with Spain to a successful conclu- 
sion. It is a matter of fact beyond controversy that almost im- 
mediately after Aguinaldo and his 17 followers brought by the 
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United States vessel McCulloch from Hongkong to’ Cavite, 
Luzon, on the 19th day of May, 1898, landed, he assembled and 
rallied around his banner the native inhabitants of Luzon and 
the Visayan group and carried on military operations against 
the Spanish forces in those islands with such success that he had 
killed or taken prisoner all the Spanish troops located outside the 
city of Manila. 

e had wrested from Spanish control the country outside that 
city and had confined her army to that place and its immediate 
environments, so that the subjugation of the Spaniards in the 
Philippines by our land forces when they arrived, without the 
loss of a life, was a matter of easiest accomplishment. That this, 
together with the success of our arms in Cuba and the destruction 
of the Spanish fleets, bronght an end to the war and victory to 
our arms can not be doubted. It was, I am satisfied, as matters 
stood before the terms of the treaty of peace had been agreed to 
and before the American troops came into any clash with the 
troops of the native people, our plain and bounden duty to have 
declared to the ple of those islands that the United States 
would accord to act their indepéndence on terms and conditions, 
if not more favorable, equally as favorable as the terms and con- 
ditions which would be granted to the people of Cuba. 

Did any change occur up to the time the United States turned 
its arms against their new-found allies and proceeded to forcibly 
reduce to subjection these people? For a long time it was con- 
tended that the war with the Filipinos was begun by them. 
But when the true facts gradually came to light it is now known 
by all that the troops of the United States fired the first shot 
which brought on this war and that after this first unfortunate 
occurrence the leaders of the Philippine army notified the United 
States military authorities that at no time and in no way did they 
sanction these acts of hostility, and asked that orders should be 
given by which a stop would be put to them promptly. And it 
was only after the declaration made by our representative that 
now that hostilities had begun they would continue until the in- 
surgent forces would lay down their arms and unconditionally 
submit to the control and sovereignty of the United States did 
the real war begin. 

At this time, if a promise had been made to the Filipino leaders 
that independence and self-government would be given to their 
people, peace and order and quiet would have been an immediate 
result. It must not be forgotten that during that whole period 
of time from May until after the signing of the treaty of peace in 
December and up to the 4th of February, when the first shots 
were fired at Santa Mesa, Aguinaldo and his people had main- 
tained a substantial government throughout the whole country. 

Under his control were included not only Luzon, but all that 

rtion of the Philippine Archipelago except those islands inhab- 
ited by the Moro people. During all this period of time the civil 
and military government of Aguinaldo went hand in hand, and 
as soon as it became known that the treaty of peace had been 
signed in many parts of the island of Luzon the military authori- 
ties promptly withdrew from all exercise of control and made 
place for and assisted in the establishment of the civil govern- 
ment. At this time even the people of the Philippine Islands 
never doubted but that independence would be granted them, 
subject, perhaps, to American protection. Nothing in the his- 
tory and events which led ups the war with the Filipinos can 
be properly urged showin t any blame for hostilities can be 
charged to the people of those islands, 

The plea that this was done because the Filipinos were unable 
to maintain a substantial government there was an afterthought 
and a pretext founded upon an absolute falsehood. No unpreju- 
diced person can deny that under all these circumstances the very 
least that the United States could have done was to allow 
these people to go on with and perfect their government, so that 
the fact could have been determined whether they were or were 
not able to govern themselves. 

Had this been done, our national honor and integrity would 
have been maintained and our flag remained the emblem of vir- 
tue, liberty, and independence and the symbol of patriotism, hu- 
manity, and freedom. Every principle enunciated by the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitution of the United States 
would have been upheld and maintained and every basic principle 
of the Democratic and Republican parties would haye been re- 
iterated by such action. 

But this was not to be. For a long time the Republican lead- 
ers who exercised almost absolute control over the then Presi- 
dent of the United States thought they saw a grand opportunity 
to add arich territory to the ssions of this country—a ter- 
ritory which had not been exploited and which, if an opportunity 
were given them to exploit it, under such 1 7 that the 
United States might set up there, would yield them t fortunes. 

The fact that there would be much glory derived from a large 
territory being added to this country under the Presidency of 
William McKinley seems to have made an otherwise just and 


conservative President, without counting the cost, plunge the 
country into another war more costly in both lives and money 
than the war with Spain which had just been successfully closed. 
I do not think at this late day it can be successfully contended 
that for some time previous to the actual beginning of hostilities 
the United States had not been actively 1 to pursue the 
policy it afterwards followed. It was well known that the Philip- 
pine people were unanimous in one desire, and that was to start 
up a government of their own. It was also known that this gov- 
ernment was intended to be republican in form. 

The Philippine congress had been sitting for a considerable 
time at Malolos, and as early as September 29 General Aguinaldo 
made a speech to that congress the keynote of which was! inde- 

ndence.’? On December 26 this congress adjourned, and a few 

ays afterwards a new Philippine cabinet was formed, all of its 
members pledged to independence. The president of the congress 
and minister of foreign affairs was Sefior Mabini; secretary of 
war, Señor Luna; interior, Señor Araveta; agriculture and com- 
merce, Señor Buencamino; public works, Señor Canon. 

On the 2ist of January, 1899, the Philippine constitution was 
proclaimed at Malolos. A careful examination of this document 
shows that practically it was a 3 of the Constitution of 
the United States, and no one who s it can deny that it is an 
able state paper, and if followed, as it was intended to be, would 
have furnished the Philippine people a substantial republican 
government on American lines. 

Right here let me “con say that no reason existed at this time 
for anyone to doubt that the Philippine people were not able to 
maintain the government they had p From the time 
Aguinaldo began his operations after landing he had maintained 
throughout the whole of Luzon, as well as throughout all the 
large islands inhabited by the Christian part of the Philippine 
people, a military government, and, in addition to that, a substan- 
tial civil government, and the poppis were only waiting for the 
treaty to be signed and their independence to be recognized when 
the military government was to be withdrawn and the sole gov- 
ernmental control of the islands was to pass into the hands of the 
civil government. 

In fact, Wilcox and Sergeant, in their report through Admiral 
Dewey to the United States Government, which information was 
in the hands of the United States Government long before the war 
with the Filipinos began, and which information Admiral Dewey 
certified as being correct, made the following statements: 

APARRI. 


Aparri, with a Lag syne of 20,000, has many handsome houses. Newshad 
been received from ongkong 6 that the Senators of the United States 
favored the independence of the islands, with an American tectorate. 
Colonel Tirano considered the information sufficiently reliable to justif 
= in . Philippine independence assured and warfare in the px vent 
at an end, 

He proceeded to relinquish the military command he held over the prov- 
inces and to place this power in the hands of a civil officer boost geo ad ua 
wW 5 


the people, when every man, woman, and child stood read: 

and defend their newly won liberty and resist with the 

3 of any nation whatever to bring them back to their former state of 
ependence. 

e was followed by the three officers who constituted the provincial gov- 
ernment, the heads of the three departments of justice, police, and internal 
revenue. Every town in this one has the same organization. 

It is amazing to see how well these natives can read and write when their 


limited opportunities for lea: are considered, num of them 
have at one time or other been attached to some official post, so that when 
their oppressors were overthrown they were ig ener to Jant them in 
office, and in many instances they conducted the affairs of state with a 


greater degree of efficiency than was displayed by their Spanish predecessors. 

At this time the United States had not yet announced its poy with re- 
gard to the Philippines. The treaty of peace was 5 ted. In the 
meantime the native population, taking matters into their own hands, had 
declared their independence from all foreign i a iction and had set up a 
provisional government with Aguinaldo at its head. 2 

It can not be denied that in a ion occupied by many millions of inhab- 
itants for nearly six months it stood alone between anarchy and order. 

The 8 officers, both military and civil, that we met in all tke 
provinces, h very few exceptions, were men of intelligent ee 
and conversation. The same is true of all those men who form the upper 
class in each town. They have great respect and admiration for 1 
and many men of importance told me the first use the public revenues wo d 
be put to after the danger from war was over was to start good schools in 
every village. The poorer class are ignorant on most subjects, but a large 
percentage of them can read and te, In the provinces of rn Luzon 
which we visited there appears to be no friction between the civil and mili- 


s to the question of independence at that time among the civil and mili- 
tary officers and the leading 8 the desire Was universal. On 
one point they seemed united, viz, that whatever our Government did for 
them it had gained no right to annex them.” 

It also must not be forgotten that as early as June 27, 1898, 
Annal Dewey, in his dispatch to the Secretary of the Navy, 
said: n r 

In my opinion these e are far superior in their intelligence and more 
1 of self-government than the natives of Cuba, and Iam familiar with 
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So that, at a time previous to the beginning of the Philippine 
war, the United States had Admiral Dewey’s opinion, Wilcox 
and Sergeant’s the knowledge that a Philippine congress 
had been held and adjourned and a government organized, and 
the knowledge that a constitution been adopted on the lines 
of the Constitution of this country, as well as the knowledge that 
from the latter part of May, 1898, until February, 1899, a period 
of eight months, the Philippine people had maintained a potential 
and substantial government over a large of the archipelago, 
and had arranged, as soon as the treaty of peace was signed and 
independence granted them eyen under an American protector- 
ate, for a continuance of this government. 

Up to that time no evidence had been adduced which showed 
or tended to show that the Philippine people were not able to 
maintain a responsible government in the islands. These facts, 
to my mind, are convincing that the pretext that the reason the 


United States n, in February, 1899, to put into force a policy 
looking toward the subjugation of the Philippine people because 
they were not able to govern themselves was trum up to suit 


the policy followed and was but an afterthought. 

As soon as it became known that neither independence was to 
be ted to the EDIt pole people nor was the United States 

illing to make any declaration looking toultimate independence, 
but that it would deal with Philippine people only upon terms of 
absolute and unconditional surrender, not only of the country but 
of the very arms they held, it can not be wondered that the out- 

` break took place and war followed. 

I think no honest American will deny that if the Filipinos had 
surrendered at that time and acceded to the demands of the 
United States, they would by such action have proved that they 
were not worthy of the liberty and independence which they 
craved. And subsequent events convince me, as much as any- 
thing I have learned about these people, that the tenacity with 
which they maintained this war under most adverse conditions 
and the sacrifices they made to secure their independence and 
self-government showed they were worthy of it and were able to 
maintain their own government if an opportunity had been given 
them. 

The policy pursued by the United States in the Philippine 
Islands is almost a parallel with that pursued by Great Britain 
in her war in South Africa. At a present cost of over $200,000,000 
and of 10,000 lives of American citizens, and a future cost which 
will run to many or gan a billion of dollars, when pensions 
which must and should be paid are considered, this country has 
obtained a sovereignty over 10,000,000 people of the brown race 
who are not now fitted to become American citizens, nor with ad- 
vantage to us can they ever be granted such citizenship. 

They have obtained sovereignty over a large archipelago situ- 
ated so far from their shores that these possessions are bound to 
be a menace to this country should ma ever engage in wars 
with any great power of the world. ey are in control of a 
country from which the commercial advantages, exaggerated as 
they have been, will be trifling and will and can be enjoyed on 
the same terms by any other commercial nation of the world. 

They have also obtained a country which some short-sighted 
and foolish people maintain will be a place of vantage in develop- 
ing the Chinese Empire. These people have never stopped to 
think that it will be to the greatest advantage of the people of the 
United States to leave China sleep and enjoy the lethargy into 
which she has fallen. But a few days spent in China, with a 
knowledge of the Chinese people and their country, which I have 
been able to obtain, I am satisfied that with the awakening of 
China, with the change of our present policy, the United States 
will find a competitor in the markets of the world with which it 
will be impossible to compete and at the same time maintain the 
economic condition enjoyed by the people of the United States 
to-day. 

The establishment of manufactures in the Philippines, if pos- 
sible, means competition with the products of the laboring classes 
of the States, so that the possession of this supposed vantage 
ground will only lead to our undoing. All that I believe we can 
obtain from the Philippines that will be of lasting benefit to us 
will be coaling and naval stations, perhaps a return of some of 
the money which has been spent there, and commercial treaty 
stipulations which may to some extent increase our future com- 
merce with that country. k 

This will best be brought about by the introduction and gen- 
cral adoption of the English language by the natives. 

With great interest and greater surprise I listened to the stop 
thief speech with which the chairman of the Insular Affairs 
Committee opened the debate on this bill. He may take his state- 
ment seriously, but the country can not. If appropriately car- 
tooned, the picture he presented would be that of a giant clubbing 
unniercifully a very small brown boy, and with every blow telling 

' him how he loves him, how tenderly and kindly he would be 
treated in the future, and how he would be granted liberty and 


independence under a despotic rulein which he was given no sub- 
stantial control. ' 

Is is not rather late in the day for the Republican Administra- 
tion to ask these people to believe that, under a haman dispensa- 
tion of Providence, they and their conntry fell into the hands of 
the United States so that liberty, independence, and all the beau- 
tiful privileges of the people of the United States might be thrust 
upon them against their will? The theory that after all this hor- 
rid bloodshed and all the cruelty practiced by and in the name 
of the United States that country iA to carry on a great foreign 
missionary enterprise in this archipelago is so grotesque that it 
neither appeals to one’s reason nor imagination. 

It is a very cheap argument, although I am aware that it has 
been adopted as a stock one by the Republican party, “‘ that the 
Philippine people do not even know what liberty and independ- 
ence mean. 

I have no doubt this was said of the American colonists when 
they talked liberty, independence, and self-government to Eng- 
land, and I have no doubt it is fair to say that as large a percent- 
age of the people in the eg ar to-day know what these great 
words mean as understood their full import in America at the 
time of the Revoluti struggle. $ 

This country may thank its stars that it did not find arrayed 
against it the kind of fighting men John Bull found in South 
Africa. For had it, there would have been a very different tale 
to tell. And I say to my friend from Wisconsin that I believe, 
despite the great eulogy he pronounced on that great American 
statesman, Abraham Lincoln, that were he living to-day he 
would be opposing the prey which the ap Naar a party Bee 
been following in the Philippines and stand shoulder to shoulder 
in this opposition with President Harrison and § er Reed and 
many another of the former leaders of the Republican party. He 
must recognize the fact that not only many leaders but the rank 
and file of the Republican voters to-day are convinced that the 
war with the Filipinos was a blunder if it was not a crime. 

The speech of the chairman of the Insular Affairs Committee is 
a plea for atonement. His speech had the ring of sincerity about 
it. As far as he is concerned personally, I believe he would do 
everything that his party would permit him to do to atone for the 
great wrongs we have done these people. And I say to him here 
that from what I know of the Philippine people I believe to-day, 
as at the beginning of the Philippine war, the greatest benefit that 
can be conferred upon them is an unequivocal declaration that 
the United States will grant them absolute independence and self- 
government and allow them, for they have the capacity, to be- 
come an important and leading nation of the Orient. 

I see no such promise written in the bill presented by the Re- 
ublicans of the House. I see no such promise written in the 
ill which was passed by the Republican party in the Senate. I 

have heard of no demand being made by the President during 
the time he has been the Chief Executive of this nation. He 
has made demands for Cuban reciprocity and demands on many 
other subjects, but never has he demanded independence for 
the Philippine le. Write this promise into your law, and 
the Philippine problem is solved; leave it out, and the struggle 
goes on for years, And the time will come, after all this foolish 
waste of time and money and effort and life, that you will write 
it into your law and thus solve the problem. 

To me the details of your bill are but trifles. Every time that 
you put a Filipino into a governmental place, every time that you 
permit a Filipino to participate in the government of his country, 
you nece y recognize his ability to maintain a government. 

More lies have been told about the Filipinos since the Ameri- 
can occupation than about any other nation on the face of the 
earth, the Boers alone excepted. First they were savages, then 
they were ignorant, then they were treacherous, liars, thieves, 
and murderers. 

To the American Army they were rarely ever known except by 
the term damned niggers, and still when the Taft Commis- 
sion undertook to erect a civil government there under the-pro- 
tection of a force of 75,000 bold, brave, well-armed American 
soldiers, they have always been able to find a Filipino educated 
and capable of filling any place at their disposal, from chief jus- 
tice of the supreme court to policeman. Although much could 
have been said, little has been said creditable to these people. It 
always seems strange to me how it was possible for people to ever 
get the idea that the 8,000,000 Christians living there were sav- 
ages. It always seemed incredible to me that any man could 
be so imposed upon as to believe that these people were unfitted 
to maintain a government. 

When I stop to ask myself the question, what were the real 
reasons which brought on the frequent and almost constant strug- 
gles against Spanish rule—struggles which at times reached a 

sition of general insurrection. which were | dee only after 
Bees and bloody struggles, for in one of these, that of 1896, 20,000 
Filipinos were slain—the invariable answer is, that these people 
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demanded governmental reforms from Spain, not only general 
governmental reforms, but particular reforms, and were willing 
to make almost any sacrifice to secure them. 

Surely this proves, any statement to the contrary, that these 
copie recognized what the duty of the Spanish Government was 


to em, and were aliye to the fact that these duties were not 
performed. If we had no other facts to judge but the history of 
their struggles with Spain for a good government, these alone 
would convince the unprejudiced of their appreciation of what a 
good government was and their ability to maintain one. 

I am not one of those who condemn the administration of Gov- 
ernor Taft and his associates in the Philippines. No better man 
could have been selected for this difficult task. He has accom- 
plished much there under the most trying circumstances. The 
military rule which preceded his administration had established 
a reign of terrorism. The natives, thoroughly despised by the 
military authorities, had been dealt with most cruelly. Among 
the natives chaos reigned in almost every part of the islands under 
military control, even in Manila. 

The only exceptions were those districts where able, level- 
headed, humane military commanders were in authority. The 
province of the Cammarines was one of these exceptions. Taft 
promptly accomplished the task of mitigating the severity of 
military rule, ra it must be said to the praise of his administra- 
tion that he promptly brought order out of chaos and assured 
such of the native people as he came in contact with that he 
would do everything in his power to mitigate their condition and 
establish law and order and justice in the country. He stood as 
a firm bulwark against the military, and I am satisfied his policy 
did more to create the improved condition of affairs now existing 
there than the strenuous policy pursued by the Army. 

Against their advice and prediction that his policy would lead 
to a continuation and extension of armed opposition to the United 
States authorities, he took the natives into his confidence and 
promptly intrusted the more capable and better educated to im- 

rtant and unimportant positions under the civil government. 

e instituted the policy of maintaining order by the establish- 
ment of a native police force against the advice and protest of 
many of the officers of the American Army. 

ile I am in no position to indorse all that he and his asso- 
ciates have done there, I am satisfied that the policy he has pùr- 
sued has been a beneficial one. The government he has insti- 
tuted is an expensive one, and will be more expensive the longer 
it is continued on the lines he has laid out; as long as Americans 
are continued in control of many of the principal offices at Ameri- 
can salaries; as long as large sums of money are spent in the 
construction of roads, railroads, cold-storage plants, and the es- 
tablishment of schools, and supplying the people with needed 
educational facilities, such as teachers, books, and the like, and 
in impro g the harbors, it will be necessary to raise by taxation 
very large amounts of money. 

These taxes are bound to become a great burden upon the peo- 
ple. As long as the United States maintains a large number of 
soldiers there who spend their earnings in the communities where 
they are located and in other ways this Government brings into 
the country and spends among the people a large amount of 
American money these taxes may not be a heayy burden upon 
the people, but with the withdrawal of the United States armies 
and the discontinuance of the large expenditures heretofore made 
by this country the burdens must fall upon the people and the 
productions of the country more directly. They will have to 
come from a large increase in the staple productions, such as 
hemp, rice, sugar, tobacco, and cocoanuts, which are the chief 
commercial products in sight, or from the savings of the people, 
if there are any, or from the introduction of foreign capital. 

I believe the Commission is altogether too hasty in pressing 
these improvements. Many of the anticipated expenditures of 
money should be delayed until it is accurately ascertained what 
the resources actually are under natural conditions. Governor 
Taft may be excused in his effort to organize and maintain an 
ideal government there. This he can do only as long as he has 
the power of an absolute sovereign, for I think it may be consid- 
ered an axiom in government that the character of government 
maintained will never be superior to the people who exercise it 
and who are controlled by it. Superior governments imposed 
upon inferior people never have been permanent. This is espe- 
cially so in governments republican in theirform. All such goy- 
ernments which have been stable or even lasted for any length of 
time have undergone the developing process, and this develop- 
oe been brought about by the growth of the people they 
con . 

For this reason I feel satisfied that the best and most stable 
government that can be erected in the Philippine Islands must 
begin with an organization simple in its form and structure and 
suitable to the wants, needs, and enlightenment of the masses of 
the people it is intended to control. I do not believe that it is 
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the duty nor the right policy of this country to continue an 
longer t necessary their governmental policy in this ahea 
ago. Considered as a duty, it is a self-imposed one. Considered 
as a benefit, it will be only temporarily beneficial to the Filipinos; 
and as far as the people of the United States are concerned, in- 
stead of a benefit it will always be a burden from which only the 
most vivid imagination can picture any compensating advantage. 

Let us glance into the future and anticipate the situation as it 
will develop under natural circumstances, and following the 
rational and reasonable, not the speculative and irrational. What 
par we expect will happen by the pursuit of our present policy 
there? 

First, we will go on with improvements made by burdensome 
taxes levied or by the expenditure of borrowed capital, upon 
which a must be immediately paid and ultimately the 
principal. 

Whenever you run a country into debt and tax its resources 
unduly, business will be paralyzed and discontent manifest itself 
among the masses of the people. 

Many of the improvements will not pay and produce benefits 
commensurate with the expense entailed. The income will de- 
crease, expenses and debts increase; what then? Why should we 
undertake this gigantic speculation? 

Little by little the power of the government will go into the 
hands of the people, unless we continue permanently a govern- 
ment on the lines of that of an English crown colony, or a des- 

tism. 

The better educated and more able these people become the 
firmer they will be welded together and united in resisting our 
control. The Philippines for the Filipinos will be their motto, 
and their line of action will be in accordance with this idea. 
Much which we haye sought to do under the idea it would be 
beneficial they will undo. Often our policies will be resisted, 
perhaps for no other reason than the proposition comes from us. 

These people will always remain strangers and foreigners to us. 
We can not make them white. We can not make them like our 
citizens. Their blood will not and should not mix with ours, and 
if it did the product would not produce any improvement. 
They will never forget the cruelty and bloodshed through which 
they were brought into subjection. In their minds we will 
always be murderers and tyrants, and this will be the cry used 
by their popular leaders whenever our ideas and interests come 
into collision with theirs. 

Iam satisfied the more intelligent of the Filipinos have taken 
into consideration all these probabilities, and this is the real cause 
of most of them submitting to our authority and present control. 

They well know we can not people these islands with our citi- 


zens or menace their integrity as a people and a nation. They 


know that all we can do will bring them closer together, and that 
the time is not far distant when they will control the situation, 
and they are patiently awaiting that day. Nothing we can do will 
drive away their aspirations forindependence and self-government. 

They may not come into open revolt against our authority in 
the near future, and then again they may, should a good o 
portunity present itself. They will be always giving us trouble 
and causing us alarm. This situation we can naturally expect 
with the real Filipino. 

A much worse condition of affairs must be e ted whenever 
we undertake to stir up and interfere with the Moros. As long 
as our sovereignty is merely nominal and they are left alone to 
practice their cherished customs of polygamy and slavery and 
the despotic control of their chieftains in their exercise of life and 
death, without trial, over their subjects, especially if we pay them 
a considerable annual bribe for nominal dominion, they will keep 
on without paying any particular attention to us. But let us 
once interfere with their religion and customs and practices and 
government, then we can expect another war of conquest, and 
with them it will be a cruel war and one only solved by their ex- 
termination. We have in them 2,500,000 American Indians to 
deal with. P 

What other alternative have we? Only one—making them 
American citizens. 

So far as the Moros are concerned, no one who has ever seen 
them at home would ever dream of taking such a step. 

What Republican statesman or politician can show how this 
country would be benefited by adding to our citizens 8,000,000 
Tagal people? They do not want our citizenship, for they are not 
willing to become a tail to our kite. It certainly is a serious prop- 
osition to increase our popuii by the addition of one-tenth 
our present numbers, and that tenth able to be still further 
strengthened by rapid increase under favorable conditions. With 
equal representation they will hold the balance of power in our 
lawmaking bodies. And all this for what gain? 

I appreciate the fact that our policy has been carried on in the 
Philippines to such an extent that conditions prevail which are 
not at all natural there, and the immediate withdrawal of our 
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Government would in all probability create confusion. But I 
think steps should be taken preparatory to our rapid withdrawal 
as soon as the circumsiances permit. 

This time will be greatly shortened by declaring to the Filipinos 
just what our future policy will be to them. e haye reached 
the time when it is no longer fair or decent to equivocate. If 
we are going to allow them to establish their own government 
when they prove themselves able to maintain a stable one, let us 
say so directly, in plain, unambignous language. If we are never 
going to give them their freedom and independence, but rule 
them as a subject nation, let us make that declaration in plain 
terms. If we propose in the future to annex their country and 
give them the rights of American citizens, including the right to 

ticipate in our Government according to their numbers, let us 
N make this declaration. We have sufficient information 
at the present time before us to accurately judge of their possi- 
bilities as well as their probabilities. 

The policy we are pursuing, refusing to make any direct declara- 
tion, is a cowardly one. And we are continuing to grope in the 
dark, when the doors can be opened and our pathway illumined. 
By this legislation it is possible to settle the question for the pres- 
ent at least. If this legislation indicates that independence and 
self-government will be granted these people, it will be settled 
permanently. There is no virtue in the contention that inde- 
pendenceunderany conditions, if promised them now, willinterfere 
with the progress of the Commission in their scheme of govern- 
ment. On the contrary, in all matters which seem to bring direct 
benefits to these people every assistance will be promptly rendered 
to the present civil government. Every effort will be made by 
the people to show that they are able to maintain astable govern- 
ment of their own, and instead of the time for granting independ- 
ence to them being delayed it will be materially hastened. 

According to Governor Taft, it may take generations until 
these people be brought to the plane he conceives it possible to 
advance el under the benign influences of our patronizing pa- 
ternal Government. I have no doubt that every pretext will be 
used to lengthen this time as long as prosent profits and the ex- 

tation of greater advantages and benefits in the future are 
eld out to those Americans into whose hands the management 
of the Government will be intrusted. It is but human nature to 
try to hold on to a good thing, especially when that is a well-paid 


office. . 

While I do not believe mercenary ideas govern the desire of 
Mr. Taft and all his associates to continue control over these 
islands, I have no doubt there are even members of the Commis- 
sion who would find it difficult to obtain the same pecuniary ad- 

- yantages they now enjoy were they returned to this country. 

Iam satisfied there are many Americans in the public serv- 
ice whose employment there is of great uniary advantage 
to them. It is a very fine position to hold which enables its 
possessor to exercise autocratic power, levy taxes, make laws, 
execute laws, and fix his own y and that of his associates, 
relatives, and friends. 

Should this government continue for a generation or more, 
what guaranties have this country and the Philippine people that 
it will not be ruled by men having entirely different aims and 
entirely different ideas of public proprieties and duties than those 
I believe to be entertained by Governor Taft? 

We have seen peculation and dishonesty confront us in the 
management of public affairs in this country; we have seen the 
same in our management of the affairs of Cuba during the short 
time it was being prepared to assume independent control of the 
new Republic. The Philippines are very much farther off, the 
temptations very much greater, and it is but natural for us to 
Fa that should we continue control of these possessions scan- 
dals on a large scale must be expected. 

Have we not sufficient tangled problems to cope with in the 
growth and industrial development of our own people? Can we 
afford to turn our attention to the control, development. and edu- 
cation of alien foreign races for the mere satisfaction and pleasure 
of showing our ability to rule? Patriotic charity begins at home, 
and a wise course it is to continue the old policy of avoiding all 
entangling alliances, especially with inferior people. 

Who denies that the title of American citizen is a much prouder 
one than that of British subject? I hope the day is far distant 
when we shall coin the new title of American subject. 

Let us give the Filipino a chance. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman,I move that the com- 
mittee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. CURRIER haying 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore. Mr. Garves of West Vir- 
ginia reported that the Committee of the Whole had had under 
an the bill S. 2295, and had come to no resolution 

ereon. 


And then, on motion of Mr. Jonrs of Virginia (at 10 o’clock 
and 27 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until Monday morn- 
ing next at 11 o’clock. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
ma Clerk, and referred to the several Calendars therein named, as 

OLOWS: 

Mr. MANN, from the Committee on Interstate and Forei, 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
12002) to amend section 4386 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, striking out “twenty-eight consecutive hours“ 
and ‘‘twenty-eight hours™ and inserting ‘‘forty consecutive 
hours” and forty hours,” reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2610); which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

r. LITTLEFIELD, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 12648) establish- 
ing a regular term of the United States district court in Roanoke 
City, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 2614): which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. Mr. ESCH, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill of the House 
(H. R. 10728) for the relief of William A. Williams, alias Alonzo 
Williams, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report 
ine 2615); which said bill and report were ordered to lie on the 

e. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
19 following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 15212) for 
the widening of Benning road, District of Columbia—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURK of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15213) to pro- 
vide for the erection of a Government building suitable for the 
permanent installation of the valuable collections donated to the 
Philadelphia Museums by foreign governments, and of commer- 
cial interest to the manufacturers of the United States—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. THAYER (by request): A bill (H. R. 15214) to make 
uniform the obligations of all banks, to make certain the parity 
of all kinds of money, and to secure to the people in all sections of 
the country an equal opportunity to freely use paper money—to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 202) pro- 
viding forasurvey of the Isthmus of Darien for canal purposes— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SOUTHARD: A resolution (H. Res. 314) for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 2210—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, a resolution (H. Res, 815) for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 123—to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
me following titles were introduced and severally referred as fol- 
ows: 

By Mr. BOWERSOCK: A bill (H. R. 15215) for the relief of 
Michael Devine—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVEY of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 15216) granting a 
pension to George W. Kendall—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15217) for the relief of George Lea Febiger— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LACEY: A bill (H. R. 15218) granting an increase of 
pension to Norval W. Ward—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 
By Mr. LONG: A bill (H. R. 15219) ganting a pension to 
Charles M. Garrison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15220) granting an increase of pension to 
Rata A. Schermerhorn, guardian—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 15221) for the relief of Mrs. 
Jane Henry—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SCHIRM: A bill (H. R. 15222) to correct the military 
record of George I. Spangler—to the Committee on Military 


By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 15223) granting an increase 
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of pension to William Long - to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WANGER: A bill (H. R. 15224) granting an increase 
pension to Nicholas Reinhart—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 15225) for 
the relief of the estate of Richard B. Owen, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 15226) granting a pension to John 
5 Countess, alias John Martin—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 15227) granting an increase 
of pension to Sydney R. Grigg—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAWNEY: A resolution (H. Res. 316) to pay Harrison 
Edelin for services as janitor—to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. ALEXANDER: Resolutions of South Park District 
Taxpayers’ Association; of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring a bill to au- 
thorize the Mather Power Company to construct experimental 


span in Niagara River at Buffalo, N. Y.—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. BOWERSOCK: Resolutions of American Association 


of Nurserymen, of Rochester, N. Y., favoring the enactment of 
House bill 10999—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CANNON: Petitions of Louis F. Stenlee and 12 other 
citizens of Danville, III.; J. J. Schubert and 6 other citizens of 
Kankakee; Andrew J. Westbery, of Rankin; Courtney & Lay- 
ton and B. F. Marple, of Potomac, Ill., favoring the enactment of 
House bill 178, reducing the tax on alcohol—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Resolution of the Trades League of Phila- 
delphia in favor of bill for the reorganization of the consular serv- 
ice, etc.—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of 7 druggists of Pittsburg, Pa., for reduction of 
the tax on alcohol—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOVENER: Resolutions of Mine Workers’ Union No. 
1401, of New Cumberland, W. Va., for more rigid restriction of 
immigration—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of D. A. Vanasdale, W. G. Min- 
nick, A. Armor, and 3 other druggists of Allegheny, Pa., urg- 
ing the passage of House bill 178, for reduction of the tax on al- 
cohol—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: Petition of retail druggists of 
Thompsonville, Conn., urging the reduction of the tax on alco- 
hol—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HITT: Petitions of druggists of Dixon, Freeport, and 
Rochelle, III., favoring House bill 178, for reduction of tax on al- 
cohol—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Hoboken, N. J., favoring an increase in the pay 
chap carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

By Mr. HULL: Petition of George Judd and other citizens of 
Des Moines, Iowa, in favor of House bills 178 and 179, for the re- 
peal of the tax on distilled spirits—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LACEY: Petition of W. Painter, of Lynnville, Iowa. for 
modification of the tax on alcohol—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LITTLEFIELD: Resolutions of the Board of Trade of 
Rockland, Me., in favor of a law to pension men of Life-Saving 
Service—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of druggists of Livermore Falls, Me., for the pas- 
sage of House bill 178, reducing the tax on alcohol—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PADGETT: Papers to accompany House bill relating 
to the clalm of Jane Henry—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PALMER: Petition of George Joslin and other citizens 
of Luzerne County, Pa., urging the passage of Senate bill 1890, 
the per diem pension bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAY of New York: Petitions of druggists of Ithaca 
and Oxford, N. V., in favor of House bill 178, for the repeal of 
the tax on alcohol—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: Petition of J. T. Baker and 8 other drug- 
gists of Willimantic, Conn., in favor of House bill 178, for the 
reduction of the tax on alcohol—to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Papers to accompany House bill 
No. 15152, granting a pension to William T. Edgerman—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, June 23, 1902. 


Prayer by Rey. F. J. PretryMan, of the city of Washington. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceedi 
of Friday last, when, on request of Mr. HALE, and by unanimous 


consent, the er reading was dispensed with. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Jour- 
nal will stand approved. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HALE submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the diss votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1 ) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1 and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 6, 10, 11, 22, 35, 41, 
44, 48, 49, 59, 60, 63, 65, 66, 67, 69, and 78. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 8. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 19, 20, 28, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 42, 45, 51. 
** 81, 83. 84, 85, 86, 87, and 90; and agree 

© same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of tho 
Senate numbered 12, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: In- 
cluding the of necessary land, $640,000: Provided, That the account- 
ing officers of the T De nt are hereby authorized and 
to allow, in the settlement of the accounts of disbursing officers of the Gov- 
ernment, all expenditures heretofore made for land purchased for use as 
naval coal depots;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the paca e from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 21, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out insert the following: One clerk in charge 
of distribution of books at gl. 0“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its di ment to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 23, 5 to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu kot See sum prop: insert the following: 31.42.52; and the Senate 
agree è same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 27, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted b7 said amendment insert the onoi PP 
complete building numbered $60,000; extension to dispensary g. 

; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 29, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Condemnation of land adjacent to the Norfolk Navy-Yard: The Secre- 

of the Na and he is hereby, authorized, in his di tion, to cause 


Congress august 

demnation of lands for sites of public buildings, and for other a and 
other laws of the United States, so as to completely vest in the nited States 
the title of said land; and all such proceedings shall be reported to Congress 
at its next session by the Secretary of the Navy.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 30, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “to 
complete purchase of land heretofore condemned and partially appropriated 
for, Be and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 50. and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lien of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ Publication of the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac: Hereaf- 
ter there shall be published of the American Ephemeris and Nautical Alma- 
nac 2,500 copies, 500 of which shall be for the use of the Senate, 1,000 for the 
use of the House of Representatives, and 1,000 for distribution or sale by the 
Navy Department.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 82, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

On 64 strike out lines 5, 6, and 7 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: Inall. pay Marine Corps, $1,831,129.23;" and the Senate to the same. 

On amendments numbered 1, 7, 9, 13, 24, 25, 26, 37, 38, 39, 40, — 46, 47, 52, 56, 
57, 58, 61, 64, 76, 77, 88, 89, 91, 92, and 93 the ‘committee of co erence hava 
been unable to agree. 

EUGENE HALE, 
GEORGE C. PERKINS, 
B. R. TILLMAN, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 
ALSTON G. DAYTON, 
ADOLPH MEYER, 

Managers-on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate still further insist upon 
the amendments not agreed to and ask for a further conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate at the fur- 
ther conference, and Mr. HALE, Mr. PERKINS, and Mr. TILLMAN 
were appointed. = 


AGREEMENT WITH CHIPPEWA INDIANS, 


The PRESIDENT 175 tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4284) entitled 


An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act for the relief and civil- 
ization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,’ 
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approved January 14, 1889; ” which was to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert a substitute: 

Mr. QUARLES.. I move that the Senate nonconcur in the 
amendment of the House of Representatives and ask for a con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees, and Mr. QuaRLES, Mr, CLAPP, and 
Mr. Jones of Arkansas were appointed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The bill (H. R. 14247) to authorize the Charleston, Suburban 
and Summerville Railway Company to construct and maintain 
two bridges across Ashley River, in the State of South Carolina, 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The bill (H. R. 14802) for the purchase of real estate for rev- 
enue and customs purposes at Wilmington, N. C., was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

HERMAN D, CROW. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the Attorney-General submitting an estimate of ap- 
71 for inclusion in the general deficiency appropriation 

ill for the payment of Herman D. Crow for legal services rendered 
the United States from October 5 to October 10, inclusive, 1901, 
during the illness of the United States district attorney for the 
district of Washington; which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to 
be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. C. R. 
McKenney, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills: 

A bill (S. 3375) relating to the construction of a dam across 
Rainy River; 

A bill (S. 3746) to amend section 2593 of the Revised Statutes, 
relating to ports of entry; and 

A bill (S. 6178) to amend section 4 of an act entitled An act to 
provide for a permanent Census Office,“ approved March 6, 1902. 

The message also announced that the House had passed with 
an amendment the bill (S. 1026) to fix the compensation of district 
superintendents in the Life-Saving Service; in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 18676) making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1903, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses op corian clair noe of 5 Ponne to the pi 
(H. R. 13123) making appropriations for sun civil expenses o 
the Government for the Racal year ending June 80, 1903, and for 
other purposes; further insists upon its disagreement to certain 
other amendments of the Senate to the bill upon which the com- 
mittee of conference were unable to agree; agrees to a further 
conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
HEMENWAY, and Mr. McRArE managers at the conference on the 
part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House insists upon its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12804) making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25, asks a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had . Mr. HULL, Mr. Capron, and Mr. 
Hay managers at the conference on the part of the House; ad- 
heres to its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
Nos. 13 and 14; recedes from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 15, and agrees to the same with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide 
for the construction of a canal connecting the waters of the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans, agrees to the conference asked for by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon 
and had appointed Mr. HEPBURN, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. DAVEY of 
Lonisiana managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
following bill and joint resolution; in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 619) providing for the recognition of the military 


service of the officers and enlisted men of the First Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery; and 
A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 197) making certain appropria- 
tions of April 17, 1900, for printing United States maps ald 
for the fiscal year 1902. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions, and they 
were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 282) providing for the appointment of James W. Long, 
late captain, United States Army, a captain of infantry, and for 
placing his name on the retired list; 

A bill (S. 4923) to ratify and confirm a supplemental agreement 
with the Creek tribe of Indians, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 5718) providing for the sale of sites for manufactur- 
ing or industrial plants in the Indian Territory; 

A bill (S. 5906) declaring the Osage River to be not a navi- 
gable stream above the point where the line between the counties 
of Benton and St. Clair crosses said river; 

A bill (H. R. 8442) to correct the record of John O’Brien; 

A bill (H. R. 3641) for the allowance of certain claims for prop- 
erty taken for military purposes within the United States during 
the war with Spain, reported by the Secretary of War in accord- 
ance with the requirements of an item contained in the sundry 
civil appropriation act approved June 6, 1900, authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of War to investigate just claims against 
the United States for private property taken and used in the mili- 
tary service within the limits of the United States, etc.; 

A bill (H. R. 4636) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to adjust the accounts of Morgan’s Louisiana and Texas Railroad 
ie Company for transporting the United States 
mails; 

A bill (H. R. 9723) correcting the record of Levi Wells; 

A bill (H. R. 9870) to correct the military record of Reinhard 
Schneider; 

A bill (H. R. 11725) to amend section 4139 and section 4314 of 
the Revised Statutes; 

A bill (H. R. 18204) to provide for refunding taxes paid upon 
legacies and bequests for uses of a religious, charitable, or educa- 
tional character, for the encouragement of arts, ete., under the 
act of June 13, 1898, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 15004) to authorize the Minneapolis, Superior, 
St. Paul and Winnipeg Railway Company, of Minnesota, to build 
and maintain a railway bridge across the Mississippi River; 

A joint resolution (S. R. 92) providing for the publication of 
200,000 copies of the Report on the Diseases of the Horse; 

A joint resolution (S. R. 100) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to furnish condemned cannon for an equestrian statue oF the late 
Maj. Gen. William J. Sewell, United States Volunteers; and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 200) amending An act to in- 
crease the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize 
the purchase of sites for public buildings, to authorize the erec- 
tion and completion of public buildings, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 6, 1902. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. PENROSE presented a petition of Tin City Division No. 
565, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Newcastle, Pa., 
praying for the passage of the so-called Hoar anti-injunction bill, 
to limit the meaning of the word ‘‘conspiracy’’ and the use of 
“restraining orders and injunctions’ in certain cases, and re- 
monstrating against the passage of any substitute therefor; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at a meeting of the Mount 
Oliver Turn Verein, of Philadelphia, Pa., expressing sympathy 
with the people of the South African Republic and the Orange 
Free State; which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of 85 citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
praying for the adoption of certain amendments to the internal- 
revenue law relative to the tax on distilled spirits; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Federal Trades and Labor 
Council, American Federation of Labor, of Allentown, Pa., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to increase the salaries of 
letter carriers; which was referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of 5 citizens of New Hope, Pa., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in the island possessions of the United States; 
hose was referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto 

ico. 

Mr. QUARLES presented a petition of the convention of the 
Congregational churches of Milwaukee, Wis., praying for tho 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit polyg- 
amy; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


1902. 


He also presented a petition of the common council of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., praying for the enactment of legislation granting pen- 
sions to certain persons employed in the Life-Saving Service; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the convention of the Congrega- 
tional churches of waukee, Wis., praying for the enactment 
of legislation providing post exchanges with reading rooms, etc.; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented aon of the convention of the Congrega- 
tional churches of Milwaukee, Wis., parag for the enactment 
of legislation to proni, gambling and the sale of lottery tickets 
by telegraph; which was referred to the Committee on Judi- 


ciary. 

He also presented 1 of the convention of the Congrega- 
tional churches of Milwaukee, Wis., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors at immi- 
ees stations and Soldiers’ Homes; which was referred to the 

mmittee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wisconsin 
and a petition of 40 citizens of Mayville, Wis., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation providing for a reduction of the tax on dis- 
tilled spirits; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of the Wisconsin Sunday Rest Day 
Association; of Union No. 375, Retail Clerks’ International 
Protective Association, of Marinette, and of the convention of the 
Congregational churches of Milwaukee, all in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, praying for the enactment of a Sunday-rest law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; which were referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of Lodge No. 438, of Manitowoc; of 
Lodge No. 300, of Milwaukee; of Lodge No. 10, of Mil- 
waukee, and of Local Lodge No. 248, of Milwaukee, all of the 
International Association of Machinists, in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, praying for the passage of the so-called eight-hour bill; which 
were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. PLATT of New York presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Seneca Castle, N. V., prayi or the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit polygamy; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Bartenders’ Local Union No. 
40, of Dunkirk, N. Y., remonstrating inst the enactment of 
certain legislation to regulate the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
the District of Columbia; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLISON presented a petition of E. M. Hancock and sun- 
dry other citizens of Waukon, Iowa, praying for the adoption of 
an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit polygamy; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of Federal Labor Union, No. 7146, 
of Boone; of Bricklayers’ Local Union No. 7, of Muscatine; of 
Local Division No. 125, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
of Clinton; of Hawkeye Lodge, No. 27, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen, of Cedar Rapids; of Lodge No. 515, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, of Fort Madison; of Lodge No. 244, 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders, of Sioux 
City; of Retail Clerks’ Local Union No. 395, of Centerville; of 
Barbers’ Local Union No. 19, of Oskaloosa; of Retail Clerks’ 
Local Union No. 389, of Boone; of Typographical Union No. 75, 
of Burlington; of Coopers’ Local Union No. 74, of Keokuk; of 
Bricklayers’ Local Union No. 11, of Boone; of Tailors’ Local 
Union No. 72, of Dubuque; of Tailors’ Local Union No. 160, of 
Cedar Rapids; of Bricklayers’ Local Union No. 6, of Council 
Bluffs; of the Masons’ International Union, of Cedar Rapids, of 
Box Makers and Sawyers’ Local Union No. 11, of Muscatine; of 
Retail Clerks’ Local Union No. 379, of Albia; of Leather Work- 
ers’ Local Union No, 86, of Burlington; of Retail Clerks’ Local 
Union No. 30, of Des Moines; of Retail Clerks’ Local Union No. 

74, of Keokuk; of Carpenters and Joiners’ Local Union No. 767, 
of Ottumwa; of Carpenters and Joiners’ Local Union No. 106, of 
Des Moines; of Leather Workers’ Local Union No. 46, of Water- 
loo; of Carpenters and Joiners’ Local Union No. 948, of Sioux 
City; of Carpenters and Joiners’ Local Union No. 597, of Center- 
ville, and of Bricklayers’ Local Union No. 1, of Cedar Rapids, 
all in the State of Iowa, praying for the enactment of legislation 
providing an educational test for immigrants to this country; 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented resolutions of George W. S. Dodge Post, No. 
182, Department of Iowa, Grand Army of the Republic, of Nashua 
and of A. M. Taylor Post, Department of Iowa, Grand Army of 
the Republic, in the State of Iowa, expressing sympathy for the 
Army of the United States in the Philippine Islands; which were 
referred to the Committee on the Philippines. 

He also presented a petition of sun citizens of Davenport, 
Iowa, praying for the establishment of a parcels-post system; 
Lrg was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


He also presented petitions of Local Division No. 113, Brother- 
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hood of Locomotive Engineers, of Des Moines; of L. B. Beardsley 
Lodge, No. 86, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Perry; of 
C. H. Barnum Lodge, No. 485, Brotherhood of Locomotive Train- 
men, of Carroll; of Local Division No. 211, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, of Eagle Grove; of Hand-in-Hand Lodge, No. 
183, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Clinton; of Local Di- 
vision No. 208, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi „of Perry; 
of Belle Plaine Lodge, No. 311, Brotherhood of motive Fire- 
men, of Belle Plaine; of Council Bluffs Lodge, No. 520, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, of Council Bluffs, and of G. E. Boyn- 
ton Lodge, No. 138, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Eagle 
Grove, all in the State of Iowa, praying for the passage of the 
so-called Hoar anti-injunction bill, to limit the meaning of the 
word ‘‘conspiracy”’ and the use of “‘restraining orders and in- 
junctions,” in certain cases, and remonstrating against the pas- 
sago of any substitute therefor; which were ordered to lie on the 
table, 


He also presented a petition of James Harvey Lodge, No. 21, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Youngstown, Ohio, pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called Grosvenor anti-injunction 
bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLACKBURN presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Kentucky, praying for the adoption of certain amendments to the 
internal-reyenue law relative to the tax on distilled spirits; which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of the Maine Medical Associa- 
tion, praying for the establishment in the Department of the In- 
terior at Washington, D. C., of a laboratory for the study of the 
criminal, pauper, and defective classes; which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented petitions of the American Association of 
Masters and Pilots of Steam Véssels of the United States, of 
Winter Harbor; of the Board of Trade of Thomaston; of the 
Board of Trade of Bangor, and of the Board of Trade of Rock- 
land, all in the State of Maine, praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation granting pensions to certain officers and men in the Life- 
Saving Service; which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. request I present a memorial of repre- 
sentative citizens of the Indian Territory, of both political parties, 
relative to the election of a Delegate to Congress from that Ter- 
ritory. I move that the memorial and accompanying papers be 
referred to the Committee on Territories, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I present a paper, being the memo- 
rial of S. W. Peel, relative to certain claims of the loyal Creek 
Indians. I move that the paper be printed as a document and 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE presented petitions of the boards of trade of the 
State of Maine and of the Board of Trade of Bangor, Me., pray- ~ 
ing for the ee e of certain amendments to the act entitled 
An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States; which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

He also presented a petition of the city council of Chicago, III., 
praying that an appropriation be made ponang for an exposi- 
tion in that city in aid of a home for aged and infirm colored 
persons; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented the petition of Robert Schafges and sundry 
other citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., praying that an investigation 
be made concerning religious injustice in the Philippine Islands; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Philippines. 

EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Ihavea communication from the Secretary of 
War inclosing a copy of a report from Gen. George W. Davis, now 
in the Philippines, in regard to the general staff bill of the Army, 
which is before the Committee on Military Affairs, and request- 
ing that it be printed in connection with the testimony of the 
Secretary of War, of General Miles, and of General Schofiel 
taken before the committee on that bill. s 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
qo of the Senator from Vermont? The Chair hears none, and 
the order to print is made. 

THE PHILIPPINE SITUATION. 

Mr. KEAN. I present a paper, being testimony and statements 
of witnesses, American and foreign, con g the conduct of 
the Army, reconcentration, etc., in the Philippine Islands. I 
move that the paper be printed as a document. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SHIP SUBSIDIES. 

Mr. CLAY. I holdin my hand two communications relatin, 

to ship subsidies that I regard of great value. They are couch 


in parliamentary and respectful language. I ask that each of 
them be printed in the Recorp, 
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There being no objection, the papers were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 
SUBSIDIES THE CLIMAX OF THE PROTECTIVE SUPERSTITION, 


he risk t being 85 pearing gifts 
At the risk o asa Greek should like to ask 
those who believe in oono bp vor praeina, of co 
and not the trusts that seek protec merely for own interests an 
.. A E kell Se 
er ve 0 e ect o; su es upon 
ty of their cherished doctrine. = 
jubsidies are unquestionably in line with the protective idea, for they are 
one of the modes of encouraging domestic industry“ by means of taxation. 
But they are altogether too candidly direct in method and too recklessly 
mt pores. The masses of the people may feel their burdens, 
even under our indirect system of taxation, and are certain to recognize 
their plundering character. Is it wise, then, for sincerely philanthropic and 
patriotic protectionists to risk the possibilities of e of the essential 
. to which this all too candid mode of application will 
subject i 
or my part, I am quite willing to concede the superiority, for the purposes 
a id tly out of the public 


goods indirectly to 
e direct subsidy 


ing to the true 
intent of the law. Of the indirect or protective tariff 3 that is not 
do, concea’ 


consumers of domestic 


selyes. In consequence their 8 are . robbed of the 
ey should receive, 


In order to encourage the 3 of woolen goods, for instance, obstruc- 
tions are put in the way o Th 


commercial] profits upon the tax, while those that are bee gohepa by 
-cause their owners no end of annoyance, to say nothing of the expense, when 


port. 

this extra cost and 9 must be submitted to until the domestic 
product has been brought u 

cle. Nor does the burden 
reaches the foreign standard of quality and price, its protected manufactur- 
ers insist upon having the protectivetariff continued, to enable them to in- 
vade” foreign markets in the name of American enterprise, this invasion 
consisting in selling their goods at free-trade prices abroad, while maintain- 

g protection prices at home. 

And that is not all. Sheep raisers clamor for protective tariffs on wool, to 
enable them to force their product upon the domestic woolen manufacturers, 
who force their uct upon tailors. And tailors clamor for protective 
8 ä to enable them to recoup the extra price they have to 

‘or cloth. 
155 tective tariffs are thus piled up all along the line, from the item of the 
growers of the raw materials to that of the last touch upon the finished 
uct. For what? Simply to build up an infant industry, and to enable it 
o invade foreign mark after it has been built up. a more wasteful 
method conceivable? Compare that expensive and harassing process of in- 
cores abit with the direct subsidy and note how indescribably superior 

e latter is. 

Under the direct subsidy nobody would be annoyed by custom-house offi- 
cers while the infant industry was growing to maturity. The disadvantages 
under which the American producer labored being overcome. by subsidies 
paid out of the public Treasury, his would enter the domestic market 
at lower prices than the foreign 8. 

Consequently, foreign goods would stay out, except to the extent that the 
domestic producer was unable fully to meet the home demand, which would 
be only in the infantile years of his industry. During that period he would 
be enco by ha as much of the home market sec to him as he 
could supply; while home consumers would not be pestered with custom- 
house re tions in order to procure from abroad what he could not supply, 

ened with excessive prices for either the foreign or the domestic 
article, And, although the American people would have to pay the direct 
subsidy, they would not also have to pay interest upon it every time the 
subsidised goods changed hands in trade, as they must under a protective 

The same adyantageous difference would continue after the domestic 

had been brought to the leyel of the foreign standard, and the home 
market could be fully supplied. They could then be sold at home ata price 


low enough to keep out the foreign article, and, thanks to the subsidy, would 
also be sent abr to undersell foreign goods in their own market. 
Other reasons ht be urged werespaceabundant. Butenough has been 


said to show the superiority of the direct subsidy system. Whether for the 

urpose of building up an infant industry at home, or of enabling it to invade 
foreign markets after it is built up, indirect subsidies throu; protective 
tariffs are vastly inferior to direct subsidies paid out of the public ry. 

But the direct subsidy has also great vantages. It is simple, Itis 
easily understood. Itis manifestly for the benefit of special interests, and 
not for the general good. And, withal, it is certain, if overdone—a fate which 
attends upon all protective methods to end speedily in an outburst of zang: 
nant ridicule. ese do not sound like disadyantages, and, so far as the pu 
lic is concerned, they are not. But they are serious disadvantages from the 
protection point of view. Such a method of Speiet. gs domestic industry 
might, if once it were adopted, everlastingly discredi e whole protection 
theory. That is reason enough for the shyness which shrewd protectionists 
have heretofore exhibited toward direct subsidies for industrial encourage- 
ment. 

Lately, however, the fat and greedy beneficiaries of protective tariffs, 
finding no longer any profit for themselves in that method of taxing Peter to 
enrich Paul, haye been turning with favor toward the direct subsidy system. 
The first step, the sugar bounty, was not encouraging. It was a mistake to 
begin with a product like sugar. The purely private nature of this boun 
was tooobvious. Fora beginning, shipping bounties are better. The ple 
know but little about the modern shipping business, and they are am bitious 
to boast of a great mercantile navy. Subsidies for ships, therefore, do not 

much as bounties on su; like private gifts, even if the chief 


seem so ec 
benficiaries of the subsidies are to be the great trust magnates of the country. 


But if the system of subsidies once takes root in shipping bounties, is ee 
one so fatuous as to believe that it will end there? Let the protective ta 
areren answer. Its multitudinous ramifications and the horde of 78 445 
all kinds of industrial exploitation clamoring for its favors abundantly y 
pu ent no limit to public gifts for private benefit short of the will an 
a of the giver. 

Let shipowners be subsidized out of the public Treasury, and a for 
similar direct subsidies will go up from sith industry that can nok inake 
the direct subsidies of the protective tariff serve it. why not ex- 
ports? European nations, now cited as examples of ship subsidizers, do sub- 
sidize some exports witha view to the commercial invasion of other countries. 

Shall we shrink from oor our exporters for that kind of warfare? It 
has been seen how one tariff b another. Whyshall not onesubsidy breed 
anotherf. There is no reason for confining subsidies to the de e bea may 
of international trade. If it is public policy to subsidize ships for orsign 
commerce it must be 87775 ublic policy to subsidize ships and railroads for 
domestic commerce, If it is good public policy to subsidize commodities for 
export it must be good public policy to subsidize commodities for home con- 
sumption. Does anyone doubt, at any rate, that these extensions of subsidies 
can be urged as plausibly as the ship subsidy, on grounds of public policy? 
If, for anpa; a protective tariff on wool for the protection of American 
sheep could be made an issue in national politics, why not a subsidy on wool, 
now that the protective tariff fails to protect it? 

Protectionists who believe that protection is a legitimate pus policy 

should make no mistake about the ship-subsidy question. ith ship sub- 
sidies for a starting point and precedent there will be no end to the objects 
vociferously subsidies and no conceivable end to those getting t em. 
But long before the possible end is reached the whole thing will e the 
American sense of humor as ren Seat ridiculous, and the subsidy system, 
with the protective system, of which it is part, will collapse. 
Since that is a consummation which free traders devoutly wish for, they 
might be quizzically asked why they object to this 5 
system of subsidies. It might be that the ship subsidy should be wel- 
comed by them asan ally. But free ersare not playing in agame, They 
are not opposing protection for sport. They oppose it use, whatever 
may be the mode of application, it is in practice destructive to wholesome 
industry and in principle economically false and morally pernicious. 

The subsidy movement is the normal culmination of a long era of protec 
tion by tariffs. In that era a few gigantic trusts, promoted and buttressed 
if not caused by protection, have developed. They hold the fate of legiti- 
mate industry almost at their mercy, and threaten even the political integ- 
rity of the ublic. They have perverted the intellectual standard of 
schools and colleges. They have polluted the moral atmosphere of churches. 
They have insinuated their influence into 27595 rsanctums. They have 
dictated policies in tive assemblies, sea eir own professional serv- 
ants upon the judicial bench, corrup nominating conventions, and by 
trick and device diverted the course of public opinion itself. And now, 

lutted with moe and drunken with power, they cynically to rob 


propose 
he public boldly, directly from the public Treasury, as for a generation the 
have been robbing it stealthit by A ahin of protective tariffs. * 


That in doing this they cause the whole protection edifice to crumble 
is reasonably to be expected. But that much-desired ending of the most ab- 
surd and demoralizing superstition of economic history is not a reason for 
advocating subsidies as the destructive means. This would, indeed, be doin, 
evil that good might come. Much more to the honor of American intelli- 
gence and American sensitiveness to right and justice would it be for Ameri- 
can citizenship to condemn the protective scheme with deliberation than to 
leave it to the fates. 

Rather than approve the shipping subsidy, though in the reasonable hope 
that its development would expose the absurd iniquity of protection and 
loosen the of that rae Sate conscientious and intelligent citizens 
will demand that the shipping subsidy be condemned because it is one of the 
forms of that superstition. a traders would rather kill protection with 
the club of common sense or the sword of common justice than help to poison 
it with an overdose of subsidies, however reconciled they might be to seeing 
it so poisoned by its friends. 


SUBSIDY PRETENSIONS—BITS FROM OUR HISTORY OF THIS KIND OF LEGIS- 
LATION—FAILURE ,OF GREAT EXPECTATIONS—PAST EXPERIENCES WITH 
SHIP SUBSIDIES ARE ANYTHING BUT GRATIFYING TO OUR PRIDE—PFIG- 
URES THAT ARE INTERESTING JUST AT THIS TIME—SAME OLD ARGU- 
MENTS USED TO-DAY. * 

We have experi- 


8 ing subsidies are not a new thing to this country 
mented with them several times,and always with resultsanything but grati- 
fying to our pride. In every case the promoters of subsidy schemes in 

mgress have uttered the ancient and threadbare fallacy about enormous 
expansion of trade to follow the granting of subsidies, and they have always 
ascribed the failure of their forecast to insufficient subsidy. 

As far back as 1850 Congress voted a subsidy to the Collins line. Thesubsidy 
failed to build upa great steam merchant e, and foreign commerce was 
not noticeably affected. The venture ended in failure, bringing 
ruin to all engaged in the 1 In the period from 1848 to 1853 Con- 
gress expended more than $15,000,000 in subsidies similar to the subsidy now 
pro) . During that period our foreign trade went on increasing SERONT 
as if no subsidy had been paid. When the subsidy policy was discontinued, 
our 8 trade continued to increase more rapidly than before. 

From 1858 to 1865 the United States Government gave no subsidies for the 
ocean mail service. In 1564 a bill was introduced authorizing the payment 
by the United States of 3 per annum for a monthly steamship service 
between Rio Janeiro and a United States port north of the Potomac River. 
On reporting the measure favorably, Mr. ey, of Massachusetts, said: 
“Establish this steam communication with South America, and you will 
not a great while longer see England exporting $28,000,000 worth of merchan- 
dise and taking in return less than half the amount, and the United States 
ane only $6,000,000, while the import of Brazilian products is over $20,- 


The bill became law, and on August 29,1865, a contract was made with the 
United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Company for a monthly service 
between New York and Rio Janeiro. The line continned for ten years, cost- 
ing altogether $1,500,000, When the subsidy was withdrawn the company 
suspended operations. So ended the high expectations proclaimed by Mr. 


Alley. 
The following table shows the conditions of trade with Brazil before and 
after the subsidy: 


Year. Imports. | Exports. 
1866_. $16,816,803 | $5,691,659 
1875.. 42 883 | 7,742,359 


„ * 


The increase of the import trade was due not to the steamship line but to 
the removal of the duties on coffee and rubber. In 1875 the imports of coffee 
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were mem and of rubber $2,519,437. After the Brazilian line was discon- 
tinued our trade with went on 5 more rapidly than before. 
Meanwhile the commerce of England with without the protection of 
a Government subsidy, grew much more rapidly than our 


own. 
In 1866 the Government en to a contract with the Pacific Mail 


Steamship Company for Set ae the mails to Ja and China via Hawaii. 
The service was to be monthly, with a ton . "$500,000 per annum. 
. vote 
a an 

per annum for a distinct service to those i 

rect way of raising the subsidy to the Pacific Mail by 
the company offered to run another ana 2 service to China and Japan for 
an additional $500,000 a year. With some culty a bill authorizing such a 
contract was passed by Con, in 1873. It was afterwards discovered that 
bribery had been ued to secure the paraga et this measure. It was proved 
that the com ,000 to obtain the subsidy. The 
new con 


of the company 
to the Sandwich Islands was given up by the 
pany. It had lasted for six years and cost 

e state o 


Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
f trade with waii before and 


000. 
after the experiment is given 
below: 


Year, 


| Exports. | Imports. 


$1,070, 252 
1,275, 061 


Steamship pompan expired in 
1877. The „ received from the Government me es ten years 
for this service $4,583,333.33. 

The statistics of the trade with China and Japan before and after the sub- 
sidy are as follows: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
578, 808 
1 78805 
OMe > ae ated ytd PEOPLE ee S en 2, 618, 283 712, 024 
VVV ERE EE S ES SE aA ERS SEE 15,470,087 | 1,099, 698 


“The only increase in trade of any consequence was in those articles from 
which the tariff had been removed, viz, tea and raw silk. 

The melancholy result of these attempts to build up commerce b paying 
ships to sail back and forth over the seas ought to be pretty conclusive. Bu 
we find people to-day engaged in 1 the wonderful results that 
will inevitably follow when their little 1 scheme is enacted into 
law, and, what is more incomprehensible, they find people to believe them. 

In 1879 it was attempted to revive the scheme to subsidize a line to Brazil, 
but the Pacific Mail scandal was too fresh in the memory of the people, so the 
scheme had to be 3 The same a ents now employed were used 
then. It wasclaimed that the poly eins that prevented our having an enor- 
mous and profitable trade with South America was the lack of subsidized 

ers. hen these were furnished they were found of no value to our 
business men, for we had little to export to Brazil and no mails to exchange. 
Private enterprise was then and is now able to take care of the trade. Our 
imports have continued to W, use Brazil has coffee and rubber, which 
we need. We have sufficient communication with South America, as was 
shown by the committee of the National Association of Manufacturers which 
visited South America in 1596. Direct shipping facilities are ample and in 
excess of demand, while rates are usually lower than freights to and from 
England. The same is true of communications with European and Asiatic 
countries. There are more — 5 than exports to fill them. bia: ie rates 
were never so tow, and shipbuilding was never so extensive all over the world, 
8 Republicans tell us that we have not ships enough to carry our ex- 


ii ROYAL MEEKER. 


JUST A PLUCK-ME GAME—THAT IS ALL THERE IS TO THE SHIP-SUBSIDY 
SCHEME—REVIEW OF REPORT ON THE BILI-—A SALLY INTO THE FIELD 
OF PROPHECY—ROUTES PROPOSED, AND THEIR RESPKOTIVE SHARES OF 
PLUNDER—ARITHMETIC THAT DOES NOT FIT—FACTS ON THE OTHER SIDE 
OF THE QUESTION. 


The report of the Senate Committee on Commerce deserves to rank high 
among the prophetic books of the protectionist scriptures. The preamble 


sa 

rhe purpose of this bill is, and its reasonably certain results will be within 
ten years, to establish the maritime supremacy of the United States in the 
e on the Pacific with Asia and the Philippines and on the Atlantic in the 
trade of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, to establish on a secure 
basis the trade between the United States and the Republics of South Amer- 
ica, and to give the United States a respectable representation in the trade 
of the No: Atlantic. Incidentally it will give to the United States an aux- 
iliary navy second only to Great Britain's, an ocean mail service superior to 
that of Great Britain, France, or Germany in all respects, except fora few 
4 more, 3 the service between New York and England and the 
orth Sea ports. It will so extend shipbuilding as to transfer in time—cer- 
tainly from Germany and possibly from Great Britain—to the United States 
the center of that industry as the centers of other industries recently have 
been transferred. Finally, it will give to the United States a measure of 
maritime independence corresponding to our industrial and agricultural 
independence. This object and these results are perfectly well understood 
abroad and afford the reason why the measure is r ed with undisguised 

apprehension and hostility by the os “ie interests of Europe.” 
t is possible that some, perhaps all, of ee propone utterances will 
come true in time, but it requires a de; of genius that can not be distin- 
ished from madness to assert that all this shall result from the passage of 
bill. Mr. FRYE certainly does not intend to belittle the importance of 
his legislative labors. 


But this is not the most remarkable paragraph in this remarkable report. 


It is proposed to establish the following ocean routes, some new and 


some old; 
ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
Subsid 

n T R coe T E T SE EEE E E O E $123, 

1 Habana - 33.476 

Weekly to Mexico - _ 130,104 

Semiweekly to Southampton”. - 1,713,863 

Once in 10 days to Venezuela 8I, 

e e e O O 243. 100 
rr a ee ee ee Sener 2,355, 400 

Weekly to Manila: 

Weekly to Japan 

Norenigug Panat Pango å 

‘ortnightly goi. 

Fortnightly to Australia à 
7%%%0%%0%C%%%%%%%%%yꝓ́fhsæsß.... 2,534, 952 
0 AAA See a 0 4,700, 352 

These services are to be performed in a very superior manner b aol Sa 
and swifter steamers than any now in service, except on the North Atla . 
According to the committee's estimates (made by the ioner of Navi- 
tion) the zost of building a ship here is at least 30 per cent greater in 
ngland, and wages of American seamen are about 40 per cent ter. 

England pay? $5,536,000 per annum in subsidies. Granting the truth of these 

statements, it would seem to the man of ordina intelligence that we would 


be compelled to pay at least 35 per cent more 
order to overcome 


es, it is ble not 5 re vive our drooping merchant 
marine but to cause England to ret m the sea. It is so simple and 
withal so economical that it would be incredible did we not know that HANNA 
— other philanthropists are willing to risk the people's money in the 
scheme. 

There are some facts, however, which it may be of interest for the people 
a Kao before they assent to furnish the funds for carrying out this little 

racle. 

First. The greater cost of building ships in America isa myth. Tjard 
Schwartz, the naval constructor sent over here by the German Government, 
reported to his Government that steamers were i. een here as 
cheaply as in Great Britain. The Marine Review, which favors subsidies, 
says in the issue of November 7, 1901: 

“The Main was reconstructed 


that American ship 
ing factors with w. 


United States the ae would have been taken across the Atlantic.” 
Second. The cost of running ships under the American 1 also myth- 
ical, for our shipmasters hire seamen in the same ports at same wages 


as foreign shi TS. 
Third. As there is no limit placed u 


the amount to be ded for 
subsidies, it is proren that the total will be much in excess of A for 
services much inferior to those foretold by the Committee on Commerce in 


its sanguine forecast. 

Fourth. The sums expended for actual mail service will be a small part 
of the total amount paid out in so-called mail subsidies, for the reason that 
vessels are paid for speed, and miles sailed, not for service performed. 

The United States Government is now paying higher rates for ocean mail 
service than any other country except, 8 France and Italy. The sum 
paid to the International Navigation pany. for full service is $757,000 a 
rare per cent on the total valus of the four mail steamers belonging to 

hat company, allowing a 5 value of a pee ton, which is 1 cr 
in excess of the real value of the vessels. The effect of he peasing Ml will 
be to increase the rate of pay to 27 per cent on this wate: capital for the 


identical service. 
ear the Government 1 1. the New York and Cuba Mail Compan: 
$201,078 for carrying 1,995 fe of letters and POA poundsof printed mat- 
ter, or an svereee of $6.12 per pound. This is about ninety times the very 
liberal rates of the International Postal Union. Under the new bill the com- 
pany will get about the same sum; but if they put on larger and swifter ves- 
sels they will collect 5 rate of pay, although the service performed 
a Pa E or on f 1891 the Admiral Line is iving $117,490 f. 
nder the act o e me is receivin; 7 ‘or — 
forming a service worth $2,911.83 at competitive rates; the Gcoanis 1 
is to receive $283,283 for a service worth $8,432.78. The Republican party pro- 
poses to increase these extravagant subsidies to a few large shipowners on 
the plea of building up the American merchant marine. T y we are 
compelled to listen to the same arguments which have done service since 
1845, when the Collins Line was voted a subsidy. In every instance we have 
been assured by the advocates of subsidy that the one needed to re- 
habilitate the American merchant marine was a subsidy. o Government 
has already spent upward of $30,000,000 in these so-called ocean-mail subsidies, 
and the merchant marine is not yet rehabilitated according to the idea of the 


subsidy lobbyists. 
ROYAL MEEKER. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PLATT of New York, from the Committee on Printing, 
reported an amendment providing that the appropriation for the 
connected and separate United States and other maps prepared 
in the General Land Office may be made available for expendi- 
ture during the fiscal year 1903, intended to be proposed to the 
general deficienc 8 bill, and moved that it be 

rinted, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
mmittee on 5 Which was 


agreed to 
Mr. PRITC. 


D, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 


Under act of 1891. 

Increased from weekly service under act of 1891. 

e New routes proposed. 

Increased from once in three weeks under act of 1891. 


` 
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JUNE 23, 


was referred the bill (H. R. 10005) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to William A. Henderson, reported it without amendment, 
and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the 
following bills, reported them each with an amendment, and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1739) granting an increase of pension to William 8. 
Frost; and 

A bill (S. 4752) granting a pension to Betsey Jones. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

a bill (H. R. 10462) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
unson; 

A bill (H. R. 12777) granting an increase of pension to George 
H. Young; i 

A bill (H. R. 10325) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Stonesifer; 

A bill(H.R.10394) granting a pension to William H. Ruggles; and 

A bill (H. R. 6009) 8 a pension to Absolum Maynard. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them each with amendments, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 5852) granting a pension to Robert P. McRae; and 

A bill (H. R. 1523) granting a pension to Susan J. Taylor. 

Mr. PETTUS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12764) amending the act of March 2, 
1901, entitled “An act to carry into effect the stipulations of ar- 
ticle 7 of the treaty between the United States and Spain, etc.,’’ 
reported it without amendment. 

e also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 6165) amending the act of March 2, 1901, entitled “An 
act to into effect the stipulations of article 7 of the treaty 
between the United States and Spain, etc., reported adversely 
thereon, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. BARD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13875) authorizing the adjustment 
of rights of settlers on the Navajo Indian Reservation, Territory 
of ee reported it without amendment, and submitted a re- 

rt thereon. 

8 DEBOE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 14732) granting an increase of pension to Grace 
M. Read; and 

A bill (S. 4296) granting a pension to Andrew Ady. 

Mr. DEBOE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them each with an amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 8712) granting an increase of pension to James 
S. Young; and 

A bill (S. 6123) granting an increase of pension to Thomas L. 
Collins 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 2483) granting a pension to James A. Clifton; 

A bill (H. R. 2487) granting an increase of pension to William 
S. Hosack; 

ge (H. R. 10263) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
J. es; 
eto’ Aa R. 1347) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Webb; 

A bill (H. R. 8825) granting an increase of pension to Lizzie I. Rich; 

A bill (H. R. 12056) granting an increase of pension to Warren 
C. Plummer; 

A bill (H. R. 14774) granting a pension to John C. Clarke; 

A bill (H. R. 6031) authorizing the payment of part of the pen- 
sion of Ira Steward to Adell Augusta Steward; 

A bill (H. R. 3513) granting an increase of pension to James 
W. Young: 

A bill (H. R. 14206) granting a pension to Mary J. Moore; and 

A bill (H. R. 7618) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Sheridan. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
amendments, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 5639) granting a pension to William H. Durham; and 
5 (H. R. 18855) granting an increase of pension to William 

. Snyder. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with an 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 6101) granting an increase of pension to Reuben An- 
ona bill CHL. R. 19867) granting an i £ pension to J 

3 gan increase o on to Jona- 
than Walbert. * 9 


Mr. GALLINGER (for Mr. Snron), from the Committee on 
Pensions, to whom were referred the following bills, reported 
them each with an amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4093) granting an increase of pension to William 
Barrett; and 

A bill (S. 5812) granting a pension to Wallace Fairbank. 

Mr. GALLINGER (for Mr. Smoy), from the Committee on 
Pensions, to whom were referred the following bills, reported 
them each with amendments, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 5814) granting a pension to Preston W. Buford; and 

A bill (S. 3970) granting an increase of pension to Mary Eliza- 
beth Fales. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire, by unanimous 
consent, to make a statement, occupying only a minute or two, 
in reference to the matter of pension legislation. 

I wish to state,so that it may be understood, that the Commit- 
tee on Pensions has held its last meeting, and that no further 
bills will be reported at this session except those that were ordered 
reported this morning. 

r. QUARLES, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10698) providing for allotments of 
lands in severalty to the Indians of the Lac Courte Oreille and 
Lac du Flambeau reservations, in the State of Wisconsin, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on the Census, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 5348) relating to the Twelfth and subsequent 
censuses, and giving to the Director thereof additional power and 
authority in certain cases, and for other purposes, reported it 
with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11979) granting an increase of pension 
to William W. Anderson, reported it with an amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the 
following bills, reported them each without amendment, and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 13598) granting a pension to John J. Southerland; 

A bill (H. R. 13848) granting an increasé of pension to James 
H. Chedester; - 

A bill (H. R. 1456) granting a pension to William G. Miller; and 

A bill (H. R. 10856) granting a pension to Jacob Findley. 

Mr. McCOMAS, from the Committee on the - Judiciary, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5809) for the farther distribu- 
tion of the reports of the Supreme Court, reported it with amend- 
ments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. BURNHAM, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 4867) for relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam M. Morrison, deceased, submitted an adverse report thereon; 
which was agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. CLAPP, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9501) to provide for the sale of the 
unsold portion of the Umatilla Indian Rerservation, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred the bill (S. 6144) to incorporate the 
Association of Military Surgeons of the United States, reported it 
without amendment. 

Mr. BACON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12205) to provide for circuit and dis- 
trict courts of the United States at Valdosta, Ga., reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. CARMACK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 14182) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Susan B. Lynch, reported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

Mr. M MBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

35 1 R. 2440) granting an increase of pension to William 

. Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 5951) granting an increase of pension to Ole 
Thompson; 

A bill (H. R. 4262) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
P. May; an 
2 N R. 14656) granting an increase of pension to Charles 


Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4261) granting an increase of pension 
to Sanders R. Seamonds, repo: it with an amendment, and sub- 
mitted a thereon. 

Mr. P OSE. Iam directed by the Committee on Immi- 


gration, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 12199) to regulate 
the immigration of aliens into the United States, to report it with 
amendments. I wish to give notice that I will file a report to ac- 
compan: 
The P 
Calendar, 


the bill at an early day. 


ESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the 
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Mr. FORAKER, from the Committee on Pacific Islands and 
Porto Rico, to whom was referred the resolution submitted by 
Mr. MITCHELL on the 13th instant, authorizing and directing the 
Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico to investigate, in- 

ire into, and ascertain the general condition of the islands of 

Wall, etc., reported it without amendment, and moved that it 
be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent of the Senate; which was agreed to. 

Mr. WETMORE, from the Committee on the Library, reported 
an amendment proposing to appropriate $5,000 for the purchase 
of the manuscript index of Discussions of the United States Con- 
gress, 1789 to 1900, in three parts, by William A. Peffer, intended 
to be proposed to the general deficiency appropriation bill, and 
moved that it be referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and printed; which was agreed to. F 

Mr. PATTERSON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment, and submi reports thereon: f 

A bill (H. R. 5888) granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Poutney; — 

A bill (H. R. 5961) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
F. Coles; and 


A bill (H. R. 7878) granting an increase of pension to William 
J. Remington. K 
Mr. PA RSON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 


were referred the following bills, reported them severally with an 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: | 
A bill (S. 4866) granting an increase of pension to Sara D. Bere- 


man; : 
A bill (S. 3020) granting an increase of pension to Eliza E. Lit- 
tlefield; and ‘ 
A bill (H. R. 7013) granting an increase of pension to Jason E. 


Freeman. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
whom were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
an amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 3 

A bill (S. 5732) establishing a regular term of United States dis- 
trict court in Lewisburg, W. Va.; and } 

A bill (S. 5914) establishing a regular term of United States dis- 
trict court in Addison, W. Va. 

Mr.QUAY. Iam Siraan oy the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 5956) to provide for the allot- 
ment of the lands of the Cherokee Nation, for the di ition of 
town sites therein, and for other purposes, to report it with an 


3 I desire to say that I will submit a written report 
e ter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the 
Calendar, 


` LIST OF CLAMS, 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the following resolution; which was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secre: of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
to transmit to the Senate a schedule of all claims allowed by the accounting 
officers of the Treasury under appropriations the balances of which have 
been exhausted or carried to the surplus fund under the provisions of section 
5 of the act of June 20, 1874, since the allowance of those heretofore re ed 
to Congress at the present session; also a list of judgments rendered the 
Court of Claims not heretofore reported to Congress. 

INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS, 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the following resolution; which was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Attorney-General be directed to transmit to the Senate 
a list of t judgments rendered by the Court of Claims in favor of claimants in 
Indian depredation cases requiring an appropriation by Congress. 

LIST OF JUDGMENTS. 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the following resolution; which was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Attorney-General be directed to transmit to the Senate 
a list of ju ents rendered against the United States by the circuit and dis- 
trict courts of the United States under the provisions of the act to provide 


for bringing suits the Government of the United States, approved 
March 3, not heretofore reported to Congress. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE, 


Mr. KEAN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the reso- 
lution submitted by Mr. PROCTOR on the 19th instant, reported it 
without amendment, and it was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry be, and it is 

— authorized to employ an assistant clerk, to be paid from the contin- 

‘gent fund of the Senate, at the rate of $1,440 per annum, until otherwise pro- 
vided for by law. 


COURTS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
Mr. McCOMAS. I am directed by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2066) to change the 
terms of the district court for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, 


to report it favorably without amendment, and to ask for its im- 
mediate consideration, p 
The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 
ation. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third ing, read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. McCO. . Iam directed by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2063) amending an 
act creating the middle district of Pennsylvania, to report it fa- 
vorably without amendment, and I am also instructed to ask for 
its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is impossible to hear what is 3 going 
on; there is so much confusion in the Chamber. I should like to 
know what bill this is, 

Mr. McCOMAS. I gan explain it in a moment. In the middle 
district the circuit and district courts of the United States are to 
be held at the points named—Scranton, Harrisburg, and Williams- 
port—and that the terms shall be changed for holding courts as 
there stated. It also provides that the records shall be kept at 


the original point, Scranton; but the records of the late courts of 
the western district at Williamsport shall remain there, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Does it come from the Judiciary 
Committee? 


Mr. McCOMAS. From the Judiciary Committee. It has passed 


ro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the ole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ISABELLA BULLOCK. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred 
the resolution submitted by Mr. Carmack on the 19th instant, 
reported it without amendment; and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and directed to pay to Isabella Bullock, widow of John H. ullock. late a 
laborer of the United State Senate, a sum ba Sang to six months’ sa at the 
rate he was receiving at the time of his de , said sum to be considered as 
including funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH introduced a bill (S. 6228) to establish 
Portal, N. Dak., a subport of entry and extend thereto the privi- 
leges of the first section of the act approved June 10, 1880; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. McENERY introduced a bill (S. 6229) granting a 
to Patrick W. O'Donnell; which was read twice by its title, and, 
8 the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 

ensions. 

Mr. PETTUS introduced a bill (S. 6230) for the relief of Au- 
gustin Walsh; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6231) authorizing Robert A. Chap- 
man, of Alabama, his associates and assigns, to use the waters of 
the Coosa River, in Alabama, for the p se of generating elec- 
tricity; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi introduced a bill (S. 6232) for 
the relief of I. I. Barber; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MONEY introduced a bill (S. 6233) for the relief of the 
estate of Franklin 8. Whitney, deceased; which was twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced the following bills; which were 
ity er read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee 
on ms: 

A bill (S. 6234) for the relief of the legal repretentatives of Wil- 
liam R. Boice, deceased; 

A bill (S. 6235) for the relief of the trustees of the Madison Fe- 
male Institute; 

A bill (S. 6236) for the relief of the legal representatives of Sam- 
uel R. Grundy, deceased; 

A bill (S. 6237) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Richard M. Robinson, deceased: 

A bill (S. 6238) for the relief of the legal representative of Rob- 
ert D. Salmon, deceased; = 

A bill (S. 6239) for the relief of the legal representatives of John 
G. Holloway, deceased, and others; 

A bill (S. 6240) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
John C. Reed and Julia A. Reed, deceased; 


, Gece: 7 
A bill (S. 6241) for the relief of the trustees of the Bloomfield 
Lodge, No. 57, Free Ancient and Accepted Masons; and 
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A bill (S. 6242) for the relief of the drafted men of Pendleton 
and other counties, in the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. BLACKBURN (by request) introduced the following 
bills; which were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims: 

A bill (S. 6243) for the relief of the trustees of the Emory 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, and of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Washington district, Baltimore Conference; 

A bill (S. 6244) for the relief of Thomas S. Lutterloh; 

A bill (S. 6245) for the relief of J. S. Neal; 

A bill (S. 6246) for the relief of the Cape Fear and People’s 
Steamboat Company; and 

A bill (S. 6247) for the relief of G. W. Ebert. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas (by request) introduced a bill (S. 6248) 
for the relief of Robert L. Lindsay; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6249) for the relief of the heirs of 
Benjamin F. Ball, deceased; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GAMBLE introduced a bill (S. 6250) to regulate the use 
by the public of reservoir sites located upon the public lands of 
the United States; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. PENROSE introduced a bill (S. 6251) for the relief of Jacob 
Johnson; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6252) to reimburse the State of 
Pennsylvania for money expended in 1864 for militia called into 
the military service by the governor under the proclamation of 
the President of June 15, 1863; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also introduced the following bills; which were severally 
read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 


sions: 
A bill (S. 6253) granting an increase of pension to William C. 


cEuen; s 

A bill (S. 6254) granting a pension to Mary T. Brown; 

A bill (S. 6255) granting an increase of pension to James P. 
Alsover; and 

A bill (S. 6256) granting an increase of pension to Martha C. 
Kuhn 


Mr. PENROSE introduced the following bills; which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles, and, with the accompanying 
rs, referred to the Committee on Pensions: 
bill (S. 6257) granting an increase of pension to Mary B. 
Keller; 

A bill (S. 6258) granting an increase of pension to Joel Henry; 

A bill (S. 6259) granting an increase of pension to Daniel Shelley; 

A bill (S. 6260) granting an increase of pension to Joseph Har- 
vey Tomlinson; and 

A bill (S. 6261) granting an increase of pension to Joseph E. Carr. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 6262) granting an increase of pension to Charles C. 
Chesley; and 

A bill (S. 6263) granting a pension to Rachel E. Bullard. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 6264) for the extension 
of Maryland avenue east of Fifteenth street to M street north- 
east, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SIMMONS introduced a bill (S. 6265) for the relief of the 
trustees of the Diocese of East Carolina; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi introduced a bill (S. 6266) 
granting a pension to Jefferson Davis; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FRYE introduced a bill (S. 6267) granting an increase of 
pension to Martha J. Hebbard; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with an accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. f 

Mr. PENROSE introduced a bill (S. 6268) to provide for the 
erection of a Government building suitable for the permanent in- 
stallation of the valuable collections donated to the Philadelphia 
Museums by foreign governments, and of commercial interest to 
the manufacturers of the United States; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Mr. DANIEL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 6269) for the 
relief of John A. Fairfax; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 


ARTURO R. CALVO, 


Mr. PROCTOR. I introduce a joint resolution and ask for its 
present consideration. ; 
The joint resolution (S. R. 118) authorizing the Secretary of 


War to receive for instruction at the Military Academy at West 
Point, Arturo R. Calvo, of Costa Rica, was read the first time by 

its title and the second time at length, as follows: 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
Secre of War be, and he 


hereby is, authorized to it R. Calvo, of Rica, to receive in- 
struction at the Military Academy at West Point: Provided, That no expense 
caused to the United States thereby: And provided further, in 


the Revised Statutes shall be suspended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FORAKER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $1,000 to pay A. H. Howe for expenses incurred and for 
services in filing and indexing the records, briefs, and arguments 
of counsel in the insular cases in the October term of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the general deficiency appropriation bill; which was ordered 
to be printed, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on 1 

Mr. PRITCHARD submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $1,500 to pay Calvin J. Cowles, late assayer in charge 
of the United States assay office at Charlotte, N. C., for services 
from July 1, 1875, to October 16, 1876, intended to be proposed by 
him to the general deficiency appropriation bill; which was re- 
. the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. CARMACK submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $750 to pay Dennis M. Kerr for services as assistant clerk 
of detail to the Committee on Pensions, and also to appropriate 
$500 to pay John H. Walker for extra services as clerk to the 
Committee on Pensions, intended to be proposed by him to the 
general deficiency appropriation bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PENROSE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $10,865.31 to pay the legal representative of the estate of 
James W. Schaumburg, deceased, etc., intended to be proposed 
by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill; which was 
ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying paper, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MASON submitted an amendment directing the Secretary 
of the . to make a full and complete examination into the 
claim of Joseph W. Parish against the United States for balances 
alleged to be due him by virtue of the contract made by J. W. 
Parish & Co. with Henry Johnson, a medical storekeeper, acting 
on behalf of the United States March 5, 1863, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to ae pentod 

Mr. QUARLES submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $1,748,364 to refund tothe State of Wisconsin for expenses 
incurred in raising volunteers, intended to be proposed by him 
to the 8 deficiency appropriation bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on gas sie Sear emg and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
nae $50,000 for the construction of a suitable and commodious 

eproof building for the use of the Department of Agriculture, 
on the grounds of the Department of Agriculture, etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be pontod. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $1,339.72 to pay Roland C. Nichols, late receiver of 
public moneys and special disbursing agent at the land office at 
Peavey, Alaska, etc., and also to appropriate $1,839.72 to pay 
Albert E. Rose, late register of the land office at Peavey, Alaska, 
intended to be proposed by him to the general deficiency appro- 
priation bill; which was referred to the Committee on Appropri- * 
ations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MASON submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$50,000 for the improvement of the Ohio River between Cairo and, 
Mound City, Ill., intended to be proposed by him to the general 
deficiency appropriation bill; which was ordered to be printed, 
and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. DANIEL submitted an amendment Proposing to pay cer- 
tain permanent and temporary employees of their respective de- 
partments for work performed by them in excess of the regular 
working hours during the period of the war with Spain, etc., in- 
tended to be 9 by him to the general deficiency appropria- 
tion bill; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed, 
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He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$160,000 to pay certain persons for services, materials, etc., fur- 
nished to the Pan-American Exposition, as per schedule to be 
filed, intended to be proposed by him to the general . 
appropriation bill; Which was ordered to be printed, and, wi 

e accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Appro- 


priations. 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be directed to return to the 
House of Representatives the enrolled copy of the bill (S. 5718) “providing 
for the sale of sites for manufacturing or industrial plants in the Indian Ter- 
ritory,” and request the House of Representatives to vacate the action of the 
Speaker in signing said enrolled bill, and to return said enrolled bill and the 
méssage of the Senate agreeing to the amendment of the House of Represent- 
atives to said bill to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I desire to enter a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Senate concurred in the amendment 
of the House of 5 to the bill (S. 5718) providing 
for the sale of sites for manufacturing or industrial plants in the 
Indian Territory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to reconsider is 
entered. 

BEILINBERG AGAINST SCOTT. 

Mr. BAILEY. I submit a resolution which I ask may lie on 
the table. I shall call it up to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas sub- 
mits a resolution, which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the Secretary of State be, 
and he is hereby, requested to transmit to the Senate allof the papersin the 
case of Beilinberg against Scott, including all communications sent to and 
3 from the ambassador of the United States to Mexico in respect to 

Mr. TELLER. We have been heretofore in the habit of di- 
recting ’’ the Secretary of State. 

Mr. BAILEY. It would please me very much more to have the 
Senate direct than to request,“ and when the resolution is 
before the Senate I will gladly accept the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over at 
the request of the Senator from Texas. 


EMPLOYMENT OF STENOGRAPHER. 


Mr. PRITCHARD submitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Patents be, and it is hereby, authorized 
to employ astenographer from time totime, as may be necessary, to report 
such testimony as may be taken by the committee or its subcommittee in 
connection with bills pending before it, and to have the same printed for its 
use, and that such stenographer be paid out of the contingent fund of the 


Senate. 
CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PARKS. 


Mr. BARD. I move that the bill (H. R. 14511) to authorize 
the relinquishment to the United States of claims and patented 
lands within the national parks in the State of California, and to 
permit the settlers and owners thereof to secure other lands, out- 
side of said parks, in accordance with section 24 of the act of Con- 
gress a proved March 3, 1891, be recommitted to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
B. F. Barnes, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 
dent had on the 9th instant approved and signed the act (S. 312) 
providing that the circuit court of appeals of the eighth judicial 
circuit of the United States shall hold at least one term of said 
court annually in the city of Denver. in the State of Colorado, or 
in the city of Cheyenne, in the State of Wyoming, on the first 
Monday in September in each year, and at the city of St. Paul, 
in the State of Minnesota, on the first Monday in May in each 

year. 
z The message also announced that the President of the United 
States had on the 21st instant approved and signed the following 
acts: 

An act (S. 2769) to fix the fees of United States marshals in the 
Indian Territory, and for other purposes; 

An act (S. 2921) to apace Henry Bieberbick, Julius R. Frederick, 
Francis Long, and Maurice Connell on the retired list of enlisted 


men of the my; 
An act (S. 8992) granting an increase of pension to David M. 
McKnight 


An act (S. 4769) to fix the fees of jurors in the United States 
courts; and 

An act (S. 6030) authorizing the Newport Bridge, Belt and 
Terminal Railway Company to construct a bridge across the 
White River in Arkansas. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 

The bill (H. R. 619) providing for recognition of the military 
service of the officers and enlisted men of the Fi iment 
Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. ; 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 197) making certain a ria- 
tions of April 17, 1900, for printing United States maps, a ble 
for the fiscal year 1902, was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 

LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1026) to fix 
the compensation of district superintendents in the Life-Saving 
Service; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PROCTOR. I move that the Army appropriation bill be 
laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is not 
yet completed. The Senator from Vermont moves that the Army 
appropriation bill be laid before the Senate. 

Th motion was a to. 

The PRESIDEN’ 5 tempore. The bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. PROCTOR. I move that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 13. That matter was before the Committee on 
Military Affairs this morning and this course was unanimously 
ugreed apan. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to hear the report from the 
House read, so as to see what is the status of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The action of the House of 
Representatives will be read. : 

'he Secretary read as follows: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
June 20, 1903. 

Resolved, That the House insists upon its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12804) making appropriation for the support 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30. 08. numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, and 25, and requests a conference 

n. 


ereon. 
Ordered, That Mr. HULL, Mr. CAPRON, and Mr. Hay be the managers of 
Ahat. toa Eanes etheces to tts diengreement +5 (hi dments of the 
a % House eres to its ent to the amendments of t 
Senate numbered 13 and 14. 
That the House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 15, and a ae to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 


for 3 pu 
praised and sold at public sale at not less than the n 


in the 38 and a sum of money not exceeding 

or sales at eac 

any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purchase of 

a and = or in 0 85 vicinity of Indianapolis Tnd., 3 Ohio, and 
410, . X., respectively. as rposes, 

for building barracks or 9 such lands tobe pret GE ia to ma aaa 

purposes; and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to make such pur- 

chases of lands for the establishment of military posts at or in the vicinity of 

such places, respectively.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont 
moves that the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 13. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, what is the - 
liamentary situation of the bill? The other day we insisted on 
our amendments and asked the House for a full and free confer- 
ence. I should like to know what the House has done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The message of the House has 
just been read to the Senate. 

3 PLATT of Connecticut. There was much confusion, and 
es— 

Mr. TELLER. Can the Chair state what the House did do? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House insists upon its 
disagreement to about twenty amendments and asks a conference 
thereon. Then the House notifies the Senate that it adheres to 
its disagreement to amendments 13 and 14. It also notifies the 
Senate that it recedes from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment 15 and agrees to it with an amendment, which amendment - 
has been read to the Senate. i 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Owing to the confusion, I was 
not able to catch it. and I wish it might be read again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be again read. 

The Secretary again read the amendment of the House to amend- 
ment numbered 15. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont 
moves to recede from amendment numbered 13. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PROCTOR. I now move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment proposed by the House to Senate amendment num- 
bered 15, insist upon the Senate amendments, except No. 13, from 
which we have receded, and agree to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 


riated, out of 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Vernon 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I should like for my own in- 
formation to know something more as to what will be the status 
of this bill when the motion of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Proctor] shall have been agreed to? As I understand the situa- 
tion, this bill was sent to the House of Representatives without 
in any way dealing with the message sent to us by that body ask- 
ing a conference, and when the bill reached the House with our 
request for a full and free conference the House proceeded to 
consider the bill and paid no attention whatever to the message 
we sent to them. I understand that is the situation; that is to 
say, we asked the House for a conference on these di ing 
votes. They did not agree to that conference, but proceeded, in 
the first place, to adhere to their di ent to amendment 
numbered 13 and amendment numbered 14, and to ask fora con- 
ference upon certain specific amendments, namely, 1, 2, 3, etc. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. They agreed to another amend- 
ment, numbered 15, with an amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes; they to amendment numbered 15 
with an amendment, but they do not ask for a conference on that 
amendment. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. So I understand. 

Mr. ALLISON. The House has asked for a conference upon 
certain specific amendments, and they adhered to their disagree- 
ment to amendments numbered 13 and 14, We having now re- 
ceded from amendment numbered 13, that takes that amendment 
out of the field. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut, 
been adhered to by the House. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes; adhered to by the House, and it leaves 
No. 15 amended by the House, but not in conference, as I under- 
stand the motion of the Senator from Vermont. Now, it seems 
to me, Mr. President, that we ought to deal with these questions 
in order that we may reach a conclusion upon this bill. The 
House adheres toits disagreement to amendment numbered 14. 
The motion of the Senator from Vermont does not and can not, 
so far as I believe, take into consideration amendment numbered 
14. So when our conferees meet with the House conferees amend- 
ment numbered 14 will not be in conference and it can not be in 
conference. : 

I should be glad to know from the Senator from Vermont how he 
pro to deal with amendment numbered 14. I think the real 
parliamentary situation is that if we intend to reach a conclusion 
upon this bill we ought now to recede from amendment numbered 
14, that we should disagree to the House amendment to the Senate 
amendment numbered 15, and ask for a conference with the 
House upon that. 

That seems to me the way for us to reach a conclusion upon 
this bill, the House having in the first instance sent with their 
request for a conference a resolution which was regarded by the 
Senate as in a sense offensive, as one that ought not to have been 
sent tous. Weappointed a committee to consider that question. 
Pending that, however, we returned the bill to the House, and they 
dealt with the bill again. Therefore, as I understand, the original 
situation has disappeared by the action of the House, and what- 
ever offensive message they sent to us has been now removed 
from the consideration of this bill. So we are again in a condi- 
tion of comity with the House respecting the bill, and, being so, 
I think we ought to so deal with it as to reach the earliest con- 
clusion possible; but I fear that with the motion of the Senator 
from Vermont we shall not be able to deal with the matter in 
that way, and therefore I shall move later on, if somebody else 
does not make the motion, that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 14. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, I shall be very glad indeed of 
any action on the part of the Senate that will clear the atmosphere 
and put this bill in the ie’ Beet ing. A 

As to amendment num rad 18, from which the Senate has 
receded, I made the motion some days ago to recede from that 
amendment, but the majority of the committee, and ae yeaa 
the sentiment of the Senate, was against that. I thought by re- 
ceding from it then, before the vote of the House of adherence to 
their disagreement, might have led to an agreement. That, how- 
ever, is now out of the way. 

Amendment numbered 15 is merely the change of one word; it 
is an increase of the eg aN ery from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 
The committee did not feel that the House should have acted upon 
that in this summary way of adhering and stopping us from the 
simple privilege of increasing an appropriation. ere was not 
on the part of the committee, and i zao on my part, a 
desire to insist upon the entire amount, but that we ought to ad- 
here 955 the Brood 8 may increase an appropriation with- 
out having it sto in this summary me 

As to 5 numbered 15, the situation is like this: There 
is an unexpended appropriation of 8850, 000 for barracks and quar- 


But it leaves No. 14 as having 
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ters, Five hundred thousand dollars of that sum is in this bill 
reappropriated and made available for the construction of the en- 
gineering school. It is changed from the proper use of barracks 
and quarters to military posts. Amendment numbered 15 seeks 
merely to make the remaining $350,000 of that former appropria- 
tion available for a similar purpose. It seemed to us inconsistent 
that the appropriation of $500,000 should be left free to go into 
conference and that the remaining appropriation of $350,000 for a 
similar purpose should be adhered to. The committee had hopes 
and they were able to agree this morning unanimously upon the 
matter—that if the remaining questions should be disposed of it 
would leave only one amendment, No. 14, and this partial amend- 
ment to No. 15 in question; and that perhaps some way may be 
found within the day to dispose of those satisfactorily. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR] has not answered the question of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], and that is: What will be 
the parliamentary situation as to amendment numbered 14, the 
House having adhered?” 

Mr. COCKRELL. The conferees will have to settle what that is. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Will that amendment be in con- 
ference after the House has adhered? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Notstrictly in conference, but the conferees 
might possibly, if the matter were intrusted to them—and the 
Senate can delegate that much of its power to them—be able to 
settle this much-vexed question satisfactorily for the Senate and 
the House. If the Senate, however, prefers to take charge of the 
matter, as it has had it, I am perfectly willing to let the Senate 
manage it. We thought, however, in the Military Committee, 
that if this matter could be left in the hands of the conferees we 
could settle it; but if we have got to explain in the Senate every- 
thing there is a possibility of ey ores we can not do it. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. But the question which I asked, 
Mr. President, was not so much with reference to the contention 
over these matters between the Senate and the House, as to 
whether that particular amendment would be in conference? 
Where will it be? Will it be in the hands of the conferees? Will 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon that amendment 
be in conference by passing the motion which the Senator from 
Vermont has made? I understood that was the question which 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] asked, and I have heard 
no answer toit. Asa matter of parliamentary procedure, I think 
it quite well that it should be determined now. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Mis- 
sofri [Mr. COCKRELL] has substantially answered the question. 
The matter will not be in conference strictly; but perhaps a gen- 
eral conference on the bill and a formal discussion of this matter 
may result in a report to the two Houses that will lead to an 
agreement. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, amendment numbered 14 will 
not be within the jurisdiction of the conference. Now, what are 
we to do with it? I do not know but it is correct to say that we 
may instruct the conferees to take charge of that amendment; 
but if we do nothing regarding it, it does not seem to me that the 
conference committee will have any authority whatever to touch 
that question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] is entirely right; that 
the amendment referred to will not be in conference. 

Mr. FORAKER. I rise to inquire, Mr. President, what will 
become of the amendment? My inquiry is as to what is the cor- 
rect parliamentary practice and what will be the parliamentary 
result. The two Houses disagree as to an amendment and the 
House directs its conferees to adhere to their disagreement. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. No; the House itself adheres. 

Mr. FORAKER. I mean the House adheres, and then it ap- 
points a conference. 

Mr. TELLER. It directs its conferees to adhere. 

Mr. FORAKER. I do not understand that the House having 
adhered precludes the House from reconsidering their action anc 
agreeing with the Senate if the Senate also should adhere. We 
have as much right to adhere as has the House. I have somo 
hesitation about discussing this matter. 

Mr. BACON, If the Senator from Ohio will permit me, I should 
like to read from Jefferson’s Manual on this point. 

Mr. FORAKER. I should be very much obliged to the Senator 
from Georgia if he would read something to throw some light on 
the muddle. 

Mr. BACON. I confess, Mr. President, that according to ay 
idea of strict parliamentary law, the point made by the Chair an 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] and reiterated by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] is a good one, and that is, 
that after adherence there can be no consideration by a confer- 
ence committee; and I am a little surprised, on turning to Jeffer- 
son’s Manual, to find a different rule laid down. It is that which 
I propose to read to the Senate. 
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On page 138 of Jefferson’s Manual, included in our Senate Man- 


ual, upon that subject there is this. I shall read a little more 
than the direct paragraph to which I desire to call attention, be- 
cause I wish the connection may be properly preserved. At the 
beginning of the paragraph we find: 

A conference may be asked before the House asking it has come to a res- 
olution of disagreement, insisting, or adhering. 

I omit the reference to the authorities which are given. The 
author proceeds: 


In which case the Ne e are not left with the other confe: but are 
brought back to be the foundation of the vote to be given. And this is the 
most reasonable and respectful proceeding; for, as was urged by the Lords 
ona particular occasion, it is held vain, and below the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment, to reason or argue oem fixed resolutions and upon terms of impos- 
sibility to persuade.” (3 Hats., 2206.) So the Commons tay, “An adherence is 
never delivered at a free conference, which implies debate.” 5 Grey, 137.) 
And on another occasion the Lords made it an objection that the Commons 
had asked a free conference after they had made resolutions of adhering. 


This is the particular part to which I had reference: 

It was then affirmed, however, on the part of the Commons, that nothin; 
was more parliamen than to p with free conferences after ad- 
kering (3 Hats., 269), and we do in fact see instances of conference, or of free 
conferenc®, asked after the resolution of loge Dg (3 Hats., 251, 253, 260, 
286, 201, 316, 349), of insisting (Ib., 280. 296, 200, 319, 322, 355), of adhering (269, 
270, 288; 300), and even of a second or final adherence. (3 Hats., 270.) And in 
all cases of conference asked after a vote of disagreement, etc., the con- 
ren the House asking it are to leave the papers with the conferees of 

o other. 


I have simply read that to show that, while according to what 
might appear to be the strict rule and according to the logic of 
the rule, after adherence there can be no further conference, the 
precedents seem to be the other way. 

Mr. FORAKER. Iam very much obliged to the Senator from 
Georgia for calling attention to the parliamentary rule. It dis- 
closes that the practice is what I Spd it was—that notwith- 
standing the House had voted to adhere, yet, as to that disagree- 
ing vote, we could have a free conference according to the correct 
parliamentary practice. If we did not have a free conference I 
could not serve on this conference committee to which I have 
been appointed. Perhaps it will be necessary to make another 
appointment, in view of the fact that the House now makes this 
request, but I will not, and no other Senator should, serve on 
anything less than a full and free conference committee. Of 
course, the House has the right to recede and the Senate has the 
right to recede, and each House has receded now from one of the 
amendments in controversy, leaving only one other as to which 
the House has voted to adhere, and I understand that has no more 
effect—— 

Mr. PROCTOR. The House has receded in part. 

Mr. FORAKER. The House has receded in part, but that 
does not take the matter out of conference. It is conceded by 
everybody that it is in conference. It is as though they had not 
proposed an amendment to it; and that being the case, if the 

ractice is accepted, as read by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 

ACON], there is no trouble about having a conference, should the 
motion of the Senator from Vermont prevail, and I hope that it 
may. If for any reason we should conclude that it is open toa 
conference, if the conferees of the House should take that posi- 
tion, we can adhere also, or we can recede, or the Senate can take 
such other action hereafter as it may see fit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Procror] moves that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment made by the House of Representatives to the Senate amend- 
ment, insist upon its amendments, and agree to the conference 
asked for by the House. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, the House has 
asked for no conference on amendment numbered 14. Therefore 
the motion made by the Senator from Vermont does not seem to 
include an agreement for a conference on amendment numbered 
14; that amendment will not be in conference, as I understand 
the parliamentary law, and we can pass no bill until all these 
amendments shall have been disposed of. It seems to me we are 
getting a little deeper into the trouble rather than getting out of it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I only wish to say a word. It seems that 
amendment numbered 14, especially mentioned by the Senator 
from Vermont in his motion, does not cure the difficulty. After 
what has been read by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] as 
respects the precedents, I will not interpose the motion to recede 
from amendment numbered 14 now, but I give notice that I shall 
do so when an opportunity occurs after the conferees have had a 
meeting. It is not my wish to interfere with the province of the 
Military Committee on this bill. I raised the question with a 
view to make it certain that amendment numbered 14 would not 
be left in midair, as it seemed to me it was and is, unless some 
specific action is taken respecting it. 

Will the Senate agree to the 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
motion made by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR]? 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, just a moment. I think it 
ought to be made to appear specifically that Senate amendment 


numbered 14 is insisted upon, and I suggest to the Senator from 


Vermont that he amend his motion by inserting after Senate 
amendments” the words “including amendment numbered 14.” 


Mr. PROCTOR. Very well. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
FoRAKER] suggests that the words including amendment num- 


bered 14 be inserted in the motion of the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. PROCTOR]. 
C The words “all amendmepts' include 
rything. 


Mr. COC 
eve 5 

Mr. FORAKER. I think it does include all; but the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] stated, as I understood him, that un- 
less amendment numbered 14 was specifically included it would 
be regarded as omitted. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish to make a statement, if the Senator 
will allow me a moment; because in the request of the House they 
exclude No. 14, naturally the motion of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Procror] will only include the amendments men- 
tioned by the House; and if we omit to mention amendment num- 
bered 14, of course they would claim that only amendments men- 
tioned in the message of the House would be included in the 
conference. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator answer me, is amendment 
numbered 14 a Senate amendment? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. ; 

Mr. COCKRELL, Then, as the Senate insists on its amend- 
ments, that certainly includes amendment numbered 14. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes; but that 

Mr. COCKRELL. The action of the House can not stop that 
from being a Senate amendment. Now, if this amendment is in 
mid-air, as it is said, then we have spent a great deal of unneces- 
sary time over this question; and it seems we are destined to spend 
more. Admit that it is in mid-air, that we have got no jurisdic- 
tion, then I suggest that the Senate just leave that to the confer- 
ence committee. Conference committees of the Senate in general 
have been able to adjust all disputes between the Senate and the 
House, and the Senate has approved of their action, with scarcely 
an exception; and yet it is now proposed that this matter is to be 
taken from the conference, that the conferees that are to adjust 
it are not to be allowed to do anything with it, and we are to be 
told that we have got no jurisdiction. Just let us alone now and 
see if we can not settle it. 

Mr. ALLISON. After that appeal of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CocKRELL], knowing him as I do and how kindly and 
gently he deals with all these questions, I will not further inject 
opinions respecting this matter, but I can not yet quite under- 
stand why the Senator from Missouri is so sensitive about my 
asking to have amendment numbered 14 included. If it is true, 
as he says, that amendment numbered 14 is in conference by the 
motion of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proctor], a little in- 
sertion will only make it more certain, and it should not provoke 
suggestions by Senators that we want to take away from the con- 
ferees any power that they have or want to exercise. I certainly 
do not. I make no further suggestion regarding the matter. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, I can not under- 
stand how we can grant a conference for which the House does 
not ask. The House has not asked for any conference on amend- 
ment numbered 14. We say that we insist on our amendments 
and agree to the conference which the House hasasked. To what 
do we agree? We agree to a conference in which amendment 
numbered 14 is not included, though we may say we include it. 

Mr. FORAKER. I insist u e words including No. 14 
being inserted in the motion of the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. PRO Cron] moves that the Senate disagree to the House 
amendment to Senate amendment numbered 15; that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments disagreed to by the House, and that 
it agree to the conference asked for by the Troue. 

Mr. FORAKER. And I moye to amend the motion made b 
the Senator from Vermont by inserting after the word amend- 
ments“ the words“ including No. 14.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont AE that modification? ; 

Mr. PROCTOR. I accept it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the Chair will put the 
motion in that way, including Senate amendment numbered 14, 
The question is on the motion as thus modified. 

The motion as modified was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr, 
PROCTOR, Mr. FoRAKER, and Mr. COCKRELL were appointed. 


OKLAHOMA, ARIZONA, AND NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. QUAY. Lask the Chair to lay before the Senate the mo- 


tion made by me a few days ago to discharge the Committee on 
Territories from the further consideration of the statehood bill, 
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The PRESIDENT pro 3 — —. The motion of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania was not reduced to writing. 

Mr. QUAY. It is in the Recorp. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is that the Com- 
mittee on Territories be di from the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 12543) to enable the people of Oklahoma, 
Arizona, and New Mexico to form constitutions and State gov- 
ernments and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States. 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MASON. Let me have the floor for a moment, if you 


lease. 
z The PRESIDENT — tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. QUAY. Iyield to the Senator from Illinois, and then I 
shall desire to address the Senate, I will say to my friend the 
Senator from Minnesota. 


SALARIES OF POST-OFFICE CLERKS. 


Mr. MASON. Task the Senate to resume the consideration of 
the bill (S. 4949) to provide for the classification of the salaries of 
clerks employed in post-offices of the first and second classes. I 
gave notice several days ago that I would make this request. 

The bill has been read. It went over by consent. Lask now to 
haveit placed upon its passage. It is onthe Calendar of Business 
under Rule IX. I have had unanimous consent three different 
times to have it taken up. The RECORD shows that it has been 
read, and it does not even require further reading. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is the nature of the bill? 

Mr. MASON. It sony: allows the pay of clerks in first-class 
offices to be increased by law, at the rate of $100 per annum, up 
to $1,000, and after that it may be increased by direction of the 
Department to $1,200. I hope there will be no further objection. 
I have been waiting for three weeks. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I merely wanted to know what the 
bill was about before I consented to its consideration. 

Mr. MASON. It has been read several times. I will ask that 
it be again read. > 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Iask to have the title of the bill read. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 4949) to provide for the classifica- 
tion of the salaries of clerks employed in post-offices of the first 
and second classes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas desire to have the bill read? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. No, sir. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads has reported an amendment, which has 
heretofore been agreed to as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

OKLAHOMA, ARIZONA, AND NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, I desire to speak to the motion 
now before the Senate, that the Committee on Territories be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 12543) 
to enable the people of Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Mexico to 
form constitutions and State governments and be admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original States. 

Iam a member of the Committee on Territories, and this motion 
intends no discourtesy to the committee, to any of its members, 
nor to its distinguished chairman. The procedure is not unprec- 
edented. It is not even uncommon. 

The elder members of this body will remember that in the clos- 
ing days of the first Administration of President Cleveland the 
nomination of John E. Hartridge to be a United States judge in 
Florida was sent to the Senate some time before the final adjourn- 
ment of Congress. Mr. Edmunds, at that time a Senator from 
Vermont, was chairman of the Judiciary Committee, to which 
the nomination was referred. Mr. Hartridge was a Democrat. 
The majority of the Judiciary Committee seemed to think it 
proper to defer action until after the inau tion of the incom- 
ing President, General Harrison. A number of Republican Sen- 
ators, including both Senators from Pennsylvania, thought that 
the Democracy were of right entitled to the place, and some of 
us being personally cognizant of the high character and qualifi- 
cations of the nominee of President Cleveland, joined earnestly 
in support of a motion made by one of the Florida Senators to 
discharge the committee. The effort was unsuccessful. Though 
a majority of the Senate favored the discharge of the committee, 
Senator Edmunds handled the affair in his usual masterful man- 
ner and prevented a final vote. There was no allegation then that 
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the proceeding was revolutionary nor unduly nor unnecessarily 
drastic. The Senator from Vermont simply asserted his position, 
availed himself of his right under the rules of this Senate, and 
attained his object. 

The so-called Sherman anti-trust law was referred by the Sen- 
ate to the Committee on Finance. It was reported with amend- 
ments from that committee by its chairman, Senator Sherman, 
Jan 14, 1890. It was considered by the Senate, and March 
27,1890, on motion of Senator Walthall, a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, it was committed to the Committee on Judiciary by 
a vote of 31 yeas to 28 nays, Senators Sherman and Edmunds, 
chairmen, respectively, of the Committees on Finance and Judi- 
ciary, voting against committal. 

On March 2, 1901, Senator JONES of Arkansas moved to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the resolution offered by him over 
two weeks previously, on February 16, 1901, and then numbered 
2413 on the Calendar, discharging the Committee on the Judiciary 
from the further consideration of House bill No. 10539, amenda- 
tory of the antitrust law, and that the Senate proceed to consider 
the same. After debate, by a vote of 36 nays to 24 yeas, theSen- 
ate refused to consider his resolution. 

On October 18, 1877, Senator Thurman, of Ohio, moved that the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections be discharged from the 
further consideration of the credentials of J. B. Eustis, a Sena- 
tor-elect from the State of Louisiana. Senator Edmunds, of 
Vermont, objected to the consideration of the motion on that day, 
whereupon the Senate, on motion of Mr. Thurman, adjourned. 

On October 19, 1877, the Journal reads as follows: The Senate 
proceeded to consider the motion yesterday submitted by Mr. 
Thurman, ‘to discharge the Committee on Privileges and Elev- 
tions from the further. consideration of the credentials of J. B. 
Eustis;’ and, after debate, on motion of Mr. Thurman, ordered 
that the motion lie on the table,“ but, on December 1, 1877, the 
committee reported on the credentials of Mr. Eustis. 

On November 20, 1877, Mr. Thurman submitted a resolution 
discharging the Committee on Privileges and Elections from the 
further consideration of the credentials of M. C. Butler, a Sena- 
tor-elect from the State of South Carolina. 

The resolution went over, was called up November 21, 1877, 
considered, and agreed to on November 26, 1877, by a vote of 29 
yeas to 27 nays. 

On October 17, 1877, Senator Edmunds submitted a resolution 
discharging the Committee on Privileges and Elections from the 
further consideration of the credentials of William Pitt Kellogg, 
a Senator-elect from the State of Louisiana. This resolution was 
withdrawn by Mr. Edmunds on the following day, but not with- 
drawn until the Senate had decreed by a direct vote“ that the 
said committee shall consider and report upon the credentials of 
William Pitt Kellogg.” 

There have been other cases, to which it is unnecessary to re- 
cur, in which the present procedure was resorted to where the 
sentiment of a majority of a committee was believed to be in 
antagonism to the sentiment of a majority of the Senate. 

The Committee on Territories is composed of 11 members. 
Five of these members waive all question of courtesy and ask.to 
be discharged from the further consideration of the bill. As a 
matter of fact it has not been considered. The committee have 
refused it consideration up to the present and have postponed its 
consideration until next December. We ask to be discharged, 
because we believe consideration of the bill is unn A 
has already been reported favorably and unanimously to the 
present Congress by a committee of paramount authority—a 
committee of the whole American electorate, which in the year 
1900 passed upon its merits. This committee has risen, but has 
leave to sit again in 1904. 

In the last Democratic national convention there were sitting 
as SERS the following members of this Senate: Joun T. MOR- 
GAN, Alabama; J. K. JONES, Arkansas; JAMES H. Berry, Arkan- 
sas; J. C. S. BLACKBURN, Kentucky; S. D. McEnrry, Louisiana; 
MURPHY J. Fostrr, Louisiana; H. D. Moxey, Mississippi; W. A. 
CLARK. Montana; B. R. TILLMAN, South Carolina; J. L. Raw- 
Lins, Utah; JohN W. DANIEL, Virginia; T. S. MARTIN, Virginia. 

Senator JONES of Arkansas was chairman of the committee on 
platform and resolutions, and serving under him as members of 
the committee were Senators BLACKBURN, MONEY, TILLMAN, 
RawiInxs, and DANIEL. The platform, which was reported by 
Senator JoNEs and read to the convention by Senator TILLMAN, con- 
tained the following paragraph, which was unanimously adopted, 
all of the Senators mentioned as delegates voting for it: 

Wea i 
to grant suntehood to tha Tersibories of ATONE New MULE and Oxtbcee, 
and we promise to the people of these Territories immediate statehood and 
home during their condition as Territories. 

To explain the denunciation of the Republican party prefacing 
this paragraph of the Democratic platform, recur to the sad 


lican platform of 1896, adopted by its national convention whi 
met at St. Louis, Mo. 
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The following-named members of this body were delegates 
to that convention: Henry M. TELLER, Colorado; F. T. DUBOIS, 
Idaho; C. W. FAIRBANKS, Indiana; W. J. DEBOE, Kentucky; 
GEORGE L. WELLINGTON, Maryland; HENRY CABOT LODGE, Mas- 
sachusetts; JOHN KEAN, New Jersey; T. C. PLATT, New York; 
C. M. Derew, New York; J. C. PRITCHARD, North Carolina; 
J. B. Foraker, Ohio; M. A. Hanna, Ohio; M. S. Quay, Pennsyl- 
vania; THOMAS KEARNS, Utah; REDFIELD Proctor, Vermont. 

Senator FoRAKER was chairman of the committee on resolutions 
and platform, and serving with him on the committee were Sen- 
ators TELLER and DUBOIS. ; 

Senator Foraker reported the following provision, which was 
unanimously adopted, all of the Senators named voting for it 
with the exception of Senators TELLER and Dusois, who had 
previously assented to it, but subsequently withdrew from the 
convention: 

We favor the admission of the remaining Territories at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, having due regard for the interests of the people of the Terri- 
tories and to the United States. 

This promise was broken, this pledge was not fulfilled; hence 
the challen in the Democratic platform. 

Now, to the Republican national convention, held at Philadel- 

hia in 1900. At that convention there were sitting as delegates 
Einans CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, Indiana; ALBERT J. BEVER- 
IDGE, Indiana (the chairman of our Committee on Territories); 
J. R. Burton, Kansas; L. E. McComas, Maryland: H. C. LODGE, 
Massachusetts; KNUTE NELSON, Minnesota; J. H. GALLINGER, 
New Hampshire; THomas C. PLarr, New York; C. M, DEPEW, 
New York; J. C. PRITCHARD, North Carolina; H. C. HANSBROUGH, 
North Dakota; P. J. MCCUMBER, North Dakota; J. B. FORAKER, 
Ohio; M. S. Quay, Pennsylvania; Bolks PENROSE, Pennsylvania; 
THOMAS KEARNS, Utah; F. E. WARREN, Wyoming; C. D. CLARK, 
Wyoming; and last, but not least, there was with them as a del- 

te the gentleman who now so wisely and well fills the highest 
office in this land—Theodore Roosevelt. 

Senator FAIRBANKS was chairman of the committee on reso- 
lutions. Serving with him on that committee were Senators 
GQALLINGER, MCCUMBER, FoRAKER, and PENROSE. Senator GAL- 
LINGER was upon the subcommittee which reported to the full 
committee the following provision: 

We favor home rule for and the early admission to statehood of the 
Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma. . 

This resolution was unanimously adopted by the committee on 
resolutions and reported to the convention by Senator FAIR- 
BANKS. The question was stated by Senator LODGE, the presiding 
officer, and the resolution received the votes of the Senators 
named and that of the present President of the United States. 
Being in the platforms of both parties, this indorsement of the 
early admission of these Territories received the pretty nearly 
unanimous 3 of the people of the United States. 

Two years have passed since the adjournment of these conven- 
tions and the deliverance of these solemn pledges to the people of 
the United States, and we have already failed to redeem our prom- 
ise of early statehood. The time has come when both parties 
must act upon this question according to their respective prom- 
ises or stand before the people of the United States as self-convicted 
of treachery, whose declarations of principles are intentionally 
mendacious. Upon the Republican party especially rests the re- 

msibility, for it has been in control of the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Government and has been able to acquit itself 
to the people of the United States of every responsibility it has 
seen proper to assume without the aid or counsel of the opposition. 

As a member of the Committee on Territories, my thought was, 
and four other members of that committee thought with me, that 
when this bill came from the House of Representatives, where it 
passed with practical unanimity, having been indorsed in the 
national conventions of 1900 by 30 members of the Senate, it should 
be considered at once; and when consideration was refused and 
afterwards postponed for six months, that it was not improper 
nor indecorous nor discourteous to anyone to appeal to the Senate 
to make its face clean before the country. If this course be in- 
sulting to the Committee on Territories, as has been urged, then 
nearly one-half of the Committee on Territories desire to be in- 
sulted. They condone the indignity. 

It was my opinion originally that a bill might be formulated 
by agreement which might pass both Houses unanimously at the 
short session, and that the question might safely be relegated to 
that time. The indications now are of a very different character, 
and that position is abandoned. The House of Representatives 
has acted, and it remains for the Senate to do its duty and for the 
Republican side of this Chamber to 8 f the pledges 
of the Republican party to the people of the United States. 

Here and now it is declared that if the consideration of this 
bill is postponed until December next it will not pass this Con- 
gress, and an appeal to the future is entered to verify the predic- 

on. 


The two great national conventions of 1900, it is to be assumed, 


ifications 
nion. It is 


thoroughly considered and appraised the claims and 
of these Territories to membership in the American 
scarcely necessary, therefore, to more than advert to their exist- 
ing conditions. : 


New Mexico has been organized as a part of the public domain 
for fifty-six years and has been an organized Territory since 1850. 
Its area is 222,510 square miles, equal to the combined areas of 


New England, New York,and New Jersey. Its timber lands and 
its timber are of the best, covering a territory as large as the State 
of Massachusetts. Its coal lands cover territory thrice as large as 
Massachusetts. Its present population is about 350,000. It has 
363 post-offices. 

The cost of its school and educational buildings was two and 
one-quarter millions of dollars. The tax collected for the support 
of its common schools in 1901 amounted to above $1,000,000, one- 
half of which was paid in salaries to teachers, and its school chil- 
dren numbered 70,000. At the time of the taking of the last cen- 
sus the value of its property subject to taxation was between two 
hundred and fifty and three hundred millions of dollars. It has 
3,000 miles of railroad completed and several hundred miles in 
course of construction. It produced last year one and one-half mil- 
lions of tons of coal, and minerals of all kinds to an estimated value 
of $10,000,000. Its cattle number 1,500,000, its sheep 7,000,000 
and its wool crop last year weighed 25,000,000 pounds. It still 
contains 55,000,000 acres of unappropriated public land. Its area 
subject to irrigation and crop raising is greater in extent than the 
area of the States of Massachusetts and Connecticut combined, 
and it has less than $1,000,000 of Territorial debt. 

Twenty-one times in as many different Congresses has New 
Mexico be for statehood. My friend, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ELKINS], informs me that he has for forty years 
been 1 to press her claims, and that one bill failed, 
after passing both branches of Congress, because it was not taken 
from the Speaker's table. The present bill for its admission is 
the forty-sixth that has been presented in Congress. So much for 
New Mexico. 

Arizona has been a Territory since 1863, and has an area of 
nearly 114,000 square miles, or, in other words, is equal in acre- 
age to New York and New England. Its population numbers 
200,000. It has 1,600 miles of railroad in operation; in addition 
there are nearly 400 miles under construction. It produces every 
variety of fruits and cereals known to the Temperate Zone. It has 
almost inexhaustible mines of gold, silver, iron, and coal, and 
though not a timber State, its forests are of as t extent as 
those of any of the States. It has nearly 1,000 miles of irrigating 
canals in operation. The assessed value of property in 1900 ex- 
ceeded $38,000,000, but the actual valuation of its mining proper- 
ties alone is far in excess of the figures given. Arizona comes to 
us as California came, in robes of freedom, gorgeously inlaid 
with gold.” 

Oklahoma is the youngest born Territory, with an area about 
equal to that of the State of Ohio, largely made up of fertile agri- 
cultural lands. Its shipment of cotton in the year 1901 was 
268,222 bales. It has 50 incorporated cities and towns and 681 
cities and towns listed in the reports recognized by Bradstreet's. 
It has 202 national and Territorial banks; 22 daily. 168 weekly, 
20 monthly, and 4 fortnightly newspapers and periodicals. Its 
population in 1900 was 298,331. The population has since largely 
increased and now numbers more than half a million. 

At the election of 1900, 72,352 votes were cast for the office of 
Delegate in Con Twelve of the States cast a less number of 
votes at that election. There are 115,000 gops in its public 
schools. Itsschoolhousesnumber 2,000, and their estimated value 
is $760,972. The taxable valuation of the Territory in 1901 was 
$60,464,696; its indebtedness, $466,224. The estimated valuation 
of all property in the Territory is over $300,000,000. 

Mr, President, the grounds for this motion have been pretty 
fully mentioned. They are that a postponement of this bill by 
the Committee on Territories until the next session of Congress 
will defeat it; that the motion is not novel nor revolutionary, nor 
discourteous to the committee, but is the usual remedy for the 
existing conditions; that no extended consideration is necessary, 
the bill having been approved by the Republican and Democratic 
national conventions of 1900, and afterwards at the Presidential 
election of 1900 by the entire American people. It has also been 
demonstrated that these Territories have reached the full stature 
of ped 5 only gor 5 baptism 15 and that they are 
as splendi uipped for state as any. Territory ever ac- 
cepted into this Unon. 5 F 

very Senator in this Chamber who has resided in a Territory 
recognizes the difference between the conditions of the Territory 
and the State in the advancement of civic energies, the stimulus 
to corporate and business development, and the assurance of 


commercial stability and establishment of financial confidence. 
During my service in this Senate many new States have been ad- 
mitted to this Union. Pennsylvania has welcomed them all and 
assisted them over the threshold, It is difficult to perceive how 
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any Senator from any one of those States can resist my proposi- 
tion. 

Whatever the fate of my motion, whatever the fate of this bill, 
Pennsylvania, the greatest Republican State of the Union, pro- 
claims her fidelity to the declaration of the Republican platform, 
and no matter what others may do, extends a friendly and help- 
ing hand to the youngest children of the Republic. 

. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I think the merits of the 
case of the admission of the Territories as States into the Union 
is not before the Senate upon this motion. 

The Committee on Territories have taken definite and affirma- 
tive action upon this matter to take up for consideration and 
hearing early at the next session this bill. When that action was 
taken it was apparent to the members of the committee and to all 
Senators that it would be impossible to give any proper consider- 
ation, or indeed any consideration at all that can be called con- 
sideration to a question so large as this at the Ber session, or 
that even if the bill were on the Calendar and there should be any 
difference of opinion that it could at this session. 

In short, Mr. President, the condition is merely this, that the 
committee desires further time for the consideration of this very 
important measure, and acting upon that have fixed a time early 
in the beginning of the next session to give the bill consideration 
and hearing, looking to an rig Oey 

I think it can not be said, Mr. President, that this does any 
injustice. 

Mr. QUAY. Will the Senator from Indiana permit me to in- 
terrupt him? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. QUAY. I merely desire to ask for information what 
ay cae in the next session has the Committee on Territories 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. There is no early date fixed. 
Mr. 8 Is there any date fixed? 
Mr. BEVERIDGE. No date, and for a very good reason, Mr. 


President. It is n a to agree upon a date when 
such a thing will be done. That must be left to the 8 
and honor of the Senators who constitute the committee. There 
are many contingencies, and I expect the Senator in good faith to 
accept this response. So many contingencies might arise to pre- 
vent the fixing of a definite date for a report upon the bill that it 
would be unreasonable to ask it. 

Mr. FORAKER. Before the Senator leaves that point, I should 
like information, if the Senator would give it, as to what the pre- 
cise action of the committee was? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The precise action of the committee was 
to take up this bill for consideration and hearing early at the 
next session, and that action of the committee I e t the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, the Senator from Ohio, and every other 
Senator to believe will be carried out in perfect good faith, 

Mr. FORAKER. What I wanted to have the Senator make 
plain, if I understood the fact to be so, is that that is the record 
made by the committee, and the Senator is not simply saying that 
they wanted to take it up early, but that the committee have 
passed a resolution expressing, in the exact language employed by 
the Senator, thatthe bill will be taken up early at the next session. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is the case, Mr. President. I will 
state to the Senator from Ohio and to the Senate that I am not 
so familiar with the usages of the Senate as to know whether or 
not it would be proper to go into the action of the committee, 
and therefore I was stating, as chairman of the committee for the 
commꝭtee, what the general attitude of the committee was. But 
since the Senator from Ohio has asked the question, I will state 
that that is Mags the record made. 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator from Indiana permit me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAY. How long substantially has the bill been before 
the committee? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The bill has been before the committee 
between five and six weeks, I think. 

Mr. QUAY. Will the Senator from Indiana state whether the 
bill has ever been considered at all in the committee? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes; I will state that it has not. 

Mr. QUAY. Ithasnot. Also I will ask the Senator whether 
there have not been several efforts to take up the bill which were 
voted down us a er td of the committee? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No, sir; there were but two; one effort 
made by the Senator from Pennsylvania at the only meeting he 
ever attended, and the other made by the Senator from Texas 

[Mr. Barry] at the second meeting he had attended. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is not a correct statement. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. What is the correct statement? 

Mr. BAILEY. When the chairman of the committee states 
that I have attended but two meetings of the committee he does 
not state the fact. 


Pe: BEVERIDGE. There is no intention to misrepresent the 
nator. 

Mr. BAILEY. Where there is no intention there ought to be 
no misrepresentation. 

. LISON. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PRRRINs in the chair). The 
Senator from Iowa will state his question of order. 

Mr. ALLISON. I believe it is not in order to state what oc- 
curs in a committee room. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I supposed so, and therefore I was merely 
replying to the question—— 

r. BATE. r. President—— 
_The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Cerainiy, 

Mr. BATE. Iwill only say that Senators have already under- 
taken to state what was done in the committee, and it is proper 
to have it stated correctly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I think both the Senator from Tennessee 
and the Senator from Texas will agree that there is no intention 
to incorrectly state the conditions. The Senator from Texas says 
he has been there more than twice. I stated only a casual recol- 
lection, and I thought I was right abont it. 

Mr. FOR Mr. President, unless some Senator cites 
some rule which makes it improper for the chairman of a com- 
mittee, when a motion is made to discharge that committee from 
the further consideration of a bill pending before it, to state what 
the committee has been doing with respect to it, I shall not be- 
lieve there is any such rule, for when it is in order to make a mo- 
tion to discharge a committee, certainly it is in order for the 
committee to defend itself and to show that it has not been dere- 
lict in the discharge of the duty that has been committed to it. 

Assuming that the statements are correct (and of course if 
they are not they are to be corrected), I do not observe that any- 
thing has been stated here that it was not entirely appropriate to 
state. Certainly it is proper to refer to the fact that a bill has 
been pending only a certain length of time, and for this, that, or 
any other reason which would appeal to the judgment of this 

dy he had been unable to bring it forward for the consideration 
of the committee so as to have action taken upon it in committee, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state tothe Sen- 
ator from Ohio that there is no rule in the rules of the Senate, 
but there is an unwritten law or custom that the details of the 
action of a committee shall not be referred to in the Senate. 

Mr. FORAKER. I know there is such a rule in the unwritten 
law, but that is not a rule which applies even as to details of in- 
formation when it is undertaken to discharge a committee from 
the consideration of a bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I be permitted to state to the Senator 
from Ohio—— 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is a matter of practice and not a matter of 
rule, and my own judgment is that when it is necessary to defend 
against a motion of this kind the committee may, without violat- 
ing any rule of the Senate, cite the action of the committee. I 
think, however, that ought never to be gone into unless it is 
necessary. 

Mr. FORAKER. I quite agree as to that. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I quite agree with that. The Senator will 
observe it was only for the purpose of answering the questions 
honorable Senators addressed to me that I made any statement 
with reference to it, except to state that the committee had re- 
solved to take up the bill for consideration early next session; 
that they expect to carry out that resolution in good faith, and 
that they find that it is impossible at this late day in the session, 
with a near adjournment before us, to give the matter such con- 
sideration as a measure of this consequence, or a measure of any 
large consequence requires at the hands of a committee of the 
Senate. 

I have only two suggestions further to offer. The showin 
made upon the merits_by the Senator from Pennsylvania would 
indicate that no great injury could occur to these Territories by 
the very brief delay which will be involved here, since the show- 
ing of the Senator is that the condition of these Territories is very 
magnificent. 

Further, the Senator from Pennsylvania says that 46 bills have 
been presented to a large number of Congresses—twenty-one Con- 
gresses, I think he said—and they have failed to act upon them. 
Then either all those Congresses have been unwise or unjust, or 
else the very fact of the refusal of twenty-one Congresses to actis 
a matter of such moment that it would in itself suggest the wisdom 
of larger and fuller investigation. 

I will say in conclusion, Mr. President, that the committee 
does not find that at this session it can give to the bill the con- 
sideration it ought to have, and asks further time. In accordance 
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with that, a majority of the committee have agreed that it be 
taken up for consideration promptly at the beginning of the next 
session. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, I do not desire to say anting on 
this question except that which relates to the committee. do 
not propose to go into the action of the committee, although I 
have a certified copy from the chairman of the committee, through 
the secretary, of the entire proceedings there. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will yield. 

Mr. BATE. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator’s certified copy was furnished 
him upon a casual inquiry and request, verbally communicated. 
The Senator says it was under the direction of the chairman. 
The Senator requested it, and of course I complied. 

Mr. SCOTT. We can not hear a word on this side. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from Tennessee stated that 
he had a copy of the proceedings of the meeting, certified under 
the direction of the chairman. 

Mr. BATE. With his consent, I will say. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. The Senator made the request 
of me, and as a matter of course, without a word or thought, I 
directed that the matter might be given to him. 

Mr. BATE. Iam not going to use that, though the chairman 
used the word “ directed,” which would justify me in doing so. 
I do not care to go into this matter touching the action of the 


committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair dislikes to interrupt 
the Senator from Tennessee, but the Chair would state that the 
hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, it becomes the duty of the Chair to 
lay before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 13172) to ratify and confirm an 
agreement with the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of Indians, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, unless there are Senators who de- 
sire to address the Senate at some length on this question, I would 
ask the Senator from Nevada mr STEWART] to allow the un- 
finished business to go over for half an hour and probably we can 
reach a vote. 

Mr. STEWART. Ithink we will get through with the Choc- 
taw treaty in half an hour. 

Mr. BATE. Will the Senator allow me a moment? I had the 
floor when 2 o’clock arrived; and if he will just agree to it, I will 
have nothing more to say, but will call for a vote. That will end 
it, I know. 

Mr. STEWART. I am afraid we can not get a vote. 

Mr. BATE. Well, I have the floor. 

Mr. STEWART. There are a great many Senators who desire 
to be heard on the question, and Iunderstand we will get through 
with the Choctaw bill in half an hour. It is very important that 
it should be disposed of. I am urged by the Department to have 
it di of as soon as possible in order that they may close up 
the business in the Indian Territory. I will give way for the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee to make a speech. 

Mr. QUAY. Will the Senator permit me to make a request 
for unanimous consent? 

Mr. STEWART Allright. 

Mr. QUAY. Lask unanimous consent that the pending motion 
be taken up for consideration after the bill which the Senator 
from Nevada has in charge is concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
asks unanimous consent that as soon as the unfinished business 
is disposed of the Senate shall proceed immediately to the con- 
sideration of the motion that the Committee on Territories shall 
be discharged from House bill No. 12543. Is there any objection 
to the request? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I hope the Senator will make that request 
after the unfinished business gets through. I do not believe that 
Iam prepared to assent to it now. 

Mr. SPOONER. What is the precise form of the proposition 
that is pending before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ies business before the 
Senate is the unfinished business, which at the hour of 2 o’clock 
the Chair laid before the Senate. 

Mr. SPOONER. What I desire to be informed of is the pre- 
cise form of the proposition 3 the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania which was pending at 2 o'clock, He seems to regard it as 
in a double a t or as a double motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the Chair will state for the information of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, is that the Committee on Territories be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of House bill 12543, to 
enable the people of Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Mexico to 
form constitutions and State governments, and be admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original States. 

Mr. QUAY. A part of the motion was that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state further that 
at 2 o’clock the unfinished business, being the bill (H. R. 13172) 
to ratify and confirm an agreement with the Choctaw and Chicka- 


saw tribes of Indians, and for other . was laid before the 
Senate. Now the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay] asks 
unanimous consent that after the consideration of that bill the 
Senate shall proceed to the consideration of his motion. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I ask the Senator to withhold his request 
until the unfinished business is disposed of. 

8 N Do I understand the Senator from Indiana to 
objec 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Iam not objecting right now, unless the 
Senator from Pennsylvania compels me to do so. 

Mr. QUAY. Then now is the time. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I can object now, if the Senator desires. I 
guess I will accommodate the Senator from Pennsylvania and ob- 
ject now, although I was going to ask the Senator to make his 
motion after the Senator from Nevada gets through with his bill. 

Mr. STEWART. Let us go on with the regular order. 

Mr. QUAY. I give notice that when the pending bill is through 
I will moye to proceed to the consideration of the pending motion. 

AGREEMENT WITH CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 13172) to ratify and confirm an agreement 
with the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribe of Indians, and for other 

UTPOser, 

Mr. STEWART. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, and that it be read for 
amendment; the amendments not to be confined to the com- 
mittee, but that anyone who has amendments to offer may present 
them as the reading pro and the point is reached in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection 
to the request of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BAILEY. My attention was diverted for a moment. I 
a oo understand the request preferred by the Senator from 

evada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada asked 
unanimous consent that the reading of the bill be proceeded with, 
and that the amendments of the committee be first considered. 

Mr. STEWART, No; I do not make that request. I ask that 
the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with, and that it be 
read for amendment, and I do not ask that the amendments of 
the committee shall first be considered, but when we come toa 
point where there is an amendment to be offered let it be presented. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is their objection? 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me make an inquiry of the Senator from 
Nevada. I believe there is only one amendment to be offered 
from the committee? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes; I have one to strike out. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have no objection anyway to the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Inthe absence of objection, itis 


so ordered. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the bill, and continued the 
reading to the end of line 18, on page 11. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to call the attention of 
the chairman of the committee to the fact that on page 11, line 
17, this bill seems to limit the Indian Territory to one land office, 
while in the bill which passed the Senate some time ago provision 
was made for more than one land office. I do not know whether 
or not the intention is to limit the number to one land office, but 
it occurs to me that there ought to be a land office in each one of 
these nations. 

Mr. STEWART. There ought to be one ineach nation. That 
is the intention. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It seems to me, the way the bill 
reads on page 11, that the limitation is to one land office in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. 

Mr. STEWART. ‘There ought to be one in each. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In a previous section, which has 
been passed over, the same language occurs. 

Mr. STEWART. The word “both” ought to be inserted in 
line 17, after the words opening of,” and the word office 
changed to offices; so as to read: the opening of both the land 
offices,” etc. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. On page 9, line 23, the same lan- 
guage occurs. It reads: 

After the opening of a land office for allotment purposes, etc. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It says further: 

In both the Choctaw and the Chickasaw nations. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
offer an amendment? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut, The language is: 


After the ming of a land office for allotment purposes in both the 
Choctaw — nations, etc. 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas, I think it onght to read differently. 
It ought to read that— 


After the opening of land offices for allotment purposes in both the Choc- 
taw and Chickaasw — ete. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. That is the way it does read. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. No; it says: 

After the opening of a land office. 

It seems to me it should be land offices” if it is the intention 
to have a land office in each nation.. I should like to have that 
matter left open for consideration in conference; and if it be con- 
sidered desirable to have a land office in each nation it can be done. 

Mr. STEWART. It is provided for in that way in the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think it is not. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Ithink the Senator has the wrong 


bill. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. On page 11, beginning in line 15, the 
language is— 

If any citizen or freedman of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations shall not 
have selected his allotment within twelve months after the date of the open- 
ing of the land office in said nations. 

Mr. STEWART. On page 11, line 17, after the words ‘‘ open- 
ing of,” I suggest that the word the be stricken out and the 
word such be inserted, and that the word office“ be changed 
to offices; so as to read, opening of such land offices in said 
nations.“ 

I ask. however. that the matter be temporarily passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The matter will be passed over 
for the present, and the reading of the bill will be resumed. 

The Secretary resumed, and continued the reading of the bill 
to the end of line 13, on page 16. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. After the word “ in,“ at the end 
of line 13, I move to insert the word “‘the;” so as to read, United 
States courts in the Indian Territory.” : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of line 7, on e 18. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. In line 7, on page 18, after the 
word in, I move to insert the word the;’’ soas to read, eiti- 
zenship or enrollment by said United States courts in the Indian 
Territory.“ ~- ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of line 9, on 19, section 82. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. In section 32, on page 19, in line 
6, after the word in,” I move to insert the word the;’’ so as to 
read, ‘‘ judgments of the courts in the Indian Territory.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is the bill being read now for amendment, or 
will amendments be in order after the reading shall haye been 
concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment at any time during or after its 


reading. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then, it will be just as well that I shall offer 
my amendment at this point. First, I move, in section 32, on 
page 19, in line 15, after the word judgments,” to strike ont the 
word both;“ and in the same line, after the word “ fact,“ to 
strike out and conclusions of law“ and insert the word“ only.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In section 32, on page 19, line 15, after the 
word “judgments,” it is proposed to strike out both;“ and in 
the same line, after the word fact,“ to strike out and conclu- 
sions of law and insert only;’’ so as to read: 

In the exercise of such appellate jurisdiction said citizenship court shall 
be authorized to consider, review, and revise all such judgments as to find- 
ings of fact only. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, as it is in order to discuss this 
amendment at this time—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, Will the Senator yield to me fora 
moment? 

Mr. BAILEY. I will. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think the amendment I before 
offered will be consented to without objection. On page 17, line 5, 
after the word within,“ I move to strike out ninety.“ [think 
the time should be made longer than ninety days, and that it 
would be better to have it six months. I make that motion. 

Mr, BAILEY. That can not be agreed to without objection. 
If the judgments of these people are to be assailed at all, it ought 
to be done at the earliest possible time. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I will withdraw the amendment for 
the present. I supposed there would be no objection to it. I 
merely desired that it might go to conference. I do not know 


whether or not I am in favor of the amendment. I withdraw it, 


however, for the 
Mr. STEWART. 
be long enough, 


resent. 
I think one hundred and twenty days would 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, this bill as it stands establishes 
this appelate court, as it is called, though, as a matter of fact, it 
has no resemblance to an appelate court, and the truth of it is 
that it is now proposed in its present form because the committee 
very wisely concluded to doubt whether its original provision was 
a constitutional one. The original proposition was that the 
courts must grant a new trial under certain circumstance. The 
courts have repeatedly held that the legislative department of the 
Government can not require the judicial department to grant a 
new trial, and in view of those decisions the committee have de- 
vised what they call an appelate court, which, asI said a moment 
ago, bears very slight or no resemblance at all to a court of ap- 
peals. 

This appellate court is authorized to review both findings of 
law and of fact, or, to borrow the exact language of the bill, 
“to consider, review, and revise” the judgments of the lower 
court. There is no suggestion that it may reverse or send a case 
back for a new trial; no suggestion that there may be or must be 
made a final judgment in accordance with the facts; but it gives 
the right to “review and revise.” My own opinion is that this 
is a subterfuge that will scarcely mislead a high court of ap- 
peals, and it is by no means certain that the committee in fram- 
ing this provision have escaped the decisions of the courts against 
legislative demands for new trials in a judicial proceeding. 

But the remarkable proposan is that here are judgments, 
some of them five years old, obtained in a court of competent 
jurisdiction, which, by the law of Congress, has been authorized 
to determine all matters in dispute. The people injured by this 
proceeding raised a great clamor that a vast deal of fraud had 
been committed against them. I frankly say that, in my judg- 
ment, many frauds have been committed against those Indian 
tribes, and that many people who hold these judgments procured 
them by false swearing, either on their own part or on the part 
of their witnesses. ere is not a Senator in this Chamber who 
would go further to relieve those Indian tribes of such judgments 
than I would; but, Mr. President, it shocks my sense of judicial 

rocedure that a vast number of honest judgment holders shall 
be exposed to the vexation, delay, and expense of a new trial in 
order that the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations may be relieved 
against dishonest judgments. As a means of protecting the In- 
dians against dishonest judgments and at the same time protect- 
ing honest men in the judgments which they have obtained, I pro- 
posed an amendment which authorizes this court to set aside any 
judgment which might appear to it to have been obtained by 
fraud or perjury. e answer was made that these terms were 
not broad enough—that there were judgments there procured 
upon a state of facts which might not fall wholly within the 
definition of fraud or perjury. 

The Senator from Connecticut, in his address to the Senate— 
and the Senator from Nevada, too, seconded the statement—said 
that many of these judgments were rendered by the court with- 
out investigation on its part and upon the report of referees who 
were interested as attorneys in many of these cases. The next 
morning after the report of that debate appeared in the RECORD 
a young lawyer whom I have known for several years came to 
my office in the Senate Annex and volunteered the statement 
that he was the referee who considered nearly all of these cases 
in the Chickasaw Nation. 

He made the further statement that he is an enrolled citizen of 
the Choctaw tribe; that he was such when he was appointed 
referee; that his citizenship was not involved in this controversy, 
and that he had never been employed by a single claimant of 
citizenship in this litigation. And yet the Senate was told that 
while these judgments were not of that fraudulent character 
which could be set aside under my amendment, that they were 
fraudulent because of the interest and misconduct of the referees; 
re ae a made that statement, I have no doubt, in good 
faith. 

This young man declared that he was appointed a referee b 
Judge Kilgore; that he took these cases under consideration an 
made his reports, but that before his reports could be acted upon 
and e by the court Judge Kilgore died, and Judge Town- 
send was appointed to succeed him, and that Judge Townsend 
rejected many of his reportsand sent others back to a referee ap- 
gona by Judge Townsend to succeed the referee appointed by 

udge Kilgore. That is the statement of the man who served in 
that capacity, made voluntarily tome. And yet the Senate was 
asked to believe that these attorneys who were seeking to estab- 
lish many claims for many claimants were serving as referees in 
other claims. 

I do not know enough about the proceedings in the Choctaw 
Nation to say who was the referee and what were the circum- 
stances, but I do say that before the Senate shall sanction the 
opening of a judgment five years old it ought to be certain that 
frand has been committed. If the information of the committee 
which has reported and which supports this provision is no more 
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reliable as to the Choctaw country than it was as to the Chicka- 
saw, then the Senate may well hesitate to accept their conclusions 
and recommendations. 

Not only, Mr. President, do they ask us to open ice e five 
years old upon the vague and indefinite allegation and proof that 
an injustice has been committed against the Indian tribes, but 
mark the partiality. The Indian tribe can appeal whenever the 
judgment of the court is against it, but there is no provision here 
for an appeal by a citizen against whom the court has rendered 
judgment. If you are going to allow appeals by the Indian 
tribes, why not likewise allow an appeal by a citizen defeated in 
his action to establish his rights as a member of the tribe? 

Mr. STEWART rose. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Nevada rises as if he would 
offer an explanation. I will gladly yield to hear it. 

Mr. STEWART. The explanation is very clear. In the first 
place, I do not think Congress ought ever to have interfered with 
the enrollment of the Choctaws or the Chickasaws. It was their 
own business to say who were citizens of those tribes. It did in- 
terfere, and there have been 4,000 claims taken to their lands 
under it. These people are not Choctaws or Chickasaws. We 
ought never to have interfered with the Indians. I do not think 
any of those who have not judgments should be entitled to come 
in. Ithink the Chickasaws and the Choctaws ought finally to 
dispose of the whole business. I think the whole trouble has come 
from 5 their jurisdiction. 

Mr. SPOONER. That may be; but will the Senator pardon me 
for a moment? This seems to be the question: Here were citizen- 
ship courts—— 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. SPOONER. For the trial solely, as I understand it, of the 
uestion of citizenship. The court rendered many judgments. 
t rendered judgments, of course, admitting parne to citizenship 

and it rendered judgments onying the application of parties for 
citizenship. The question which I understand the Senator from 
Texas to put to the Senator from Nevada, and which I thought 
the latter rose to elucidate, was whether Congress can lawfully 
provide for an appeal from one class of judgments rendered by 
that court in citizenship cases; that is, an appeal where the judg- 
ments are rendered against the tribe, but no appeal where the 
ju ents are rendered by the same court on the same question 
inst citizens and in favor of the tribe. 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator refer to the question of the 
power of 8 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes; I am referring to the power of Con- 
gress—whether it is not a fundamental principle 

Mr. STEWART. I think Congress acted unwisely—— 


Mr. SPOONER. But—— 
Mr. STEWART. Holdon. Let me finish my sentence. Do 
only shook my hand. 


not get excited too quickly. 

Mr. SPOONER. 

Mr. STEWART. Congress very unwisely in ing this 
law. It acted unjustly, I think, in interfering with the local ju- 
risdiction of the tribes. Those nations have been recognized, and 
they have been recognized from time immemorial in determini 
their own citizens. I think it was a great mistake that the law 
was passed at all. If the tribe would not take in these people, 
they ought not to be taken in at all. The decision of the tribes 
ought to have been final. It was an improper law which inter- 
fered with them. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me ask the Senator, if it will not interrupt 

Mr. STEWART. The Choctaws ought to have the whole say. 
It is icularly right that these judgments unfairly obtained 
should be reviewed. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator from Nevada is through 

Mr. STEWART. Iam through for the present. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will reply to that statement, which simply 
amounts to this: If Congress passes an unwise law and an Amer- 
ican citizen obtains a judgment under it, Congress ought to set 
aside the judgment or invent an appellate court, without the 
power that is usually vested in them, in order to nullify and 
vacate a judgment upon the ground that the law of Congress 
under which the judgment was obtained was an unwise one. Is 
the Senator from Nevada willing to reason on that basis? 

Mr. STEWART. That is not the point I made. The point is 
they are out. I do not think most of them who are in were prop- 
erly putin. There ought to be a further investigation of that 
matter, and we propose, in this instance, as was done in several 
cases, that it may be reviewed by an appellate court or a court 
created for that purpose, in order that justice may be done, so 
far as may be. any of these people are entitled to citizenship, 
let the courts determine it, since they have gone on and gota judg- 


ment, and, we think, an improper one, and the Indians are very 
much dissatisfied with it. 

Mr, BAILEY. The Senator, if he will pardon me for the sug- 
gestion, ought not to say we,“ because the Senator does not 
know about it. He has merely taken the statement of others. 

Mr. STEWART. Other Senators have been on the committee 
longer and have investigated it for a longer time and know more 
about it than I do, but the testimony before the committee was 
extensive. 

Mr. BAILEY. Did the committee have hearings on this ques- 
tion? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. We heard the commissioners, particu- 
larly, and others. 

r. BAILEY. The members of the Dawes Commission? 

Mr. QUARLES. I will say to the Senator that in perfecting 
this treaty there were present in the office of the Secretary of the 
Interior the Secretary himself 
Mr. BAILEY. It is a circumstance against the treaty, in my 
judgment, that the Secretary of the Interior was present. 

Mr. QUARLES. And the Assistant Secretary and the Assistant 
Attorney-General, the chief headmen and their attorney, to- 
gether with a delegation from the Indian Committee of each 
House of Congress. 

Mr. BAILEY. Who was there for the judgment holders? 
That is the question. I have no doubt that the Indians were 
amply 5 

r. QUARLES. We were not making a treaty with the judg- 
ment holders. We are making a treaty with the Indians. 

Mr. BAILEY. But you were making a treaty that affected 
the rights of mo Na at holders. 

Mr. es . Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Do you believe it is a just and fair proceeding 
to invite everybody interested on one side to help frame a treaty 
that affects the rights of others and to deny the others a hearing? 
Will the Senator from Wisconsin say that? He is too good a law- 
yer to believe that that is the way to proceed judicially and too 
fair a man to approve that kind of conduct. : 

Mr. President, it may be true, as the Senator from Nevada sug- 
gests, that originally Congress ought to have taken no steps in this 
matter, and ought to have left the making of those rolls entirely 
to the Indian tribes. I will not debate that, because it is not an 

question. Con concluded that question when it 

the law which provided for the manner of establishing these 
rights. It said to the people of the United States Under this 
law, if you make certain proof, you can establish certain rights.“ 
The people proceeded under the authority of that law of Congress. 
They went to the labor and the expense of employing lawyers, of 
obtaining testimony, which they sometimes had to travel a thou- 
sand miles to secure. 

They pat all that testimony before the court, and upon it they 

btained a judgment which at least enjoys the sanctity of a judi- 
cial determination. Now, against all that expense, . e all 
that labor and that pains, ao the fair presumption that ought 
to arise in favor of every judgment, it is proposed to do what? It 
is proposed to authorize that court, upon the vague, indefinite alle- 
tion that substantial justice may require it, to enter a new or a 

‘erent judgment. R ; 
Mr. President, this court of appeals when it comes to determine 
the facts finds what? Iam told that a large part of the records 
of the cases in the Chickasaw country have been destroyed by a 
fire that burned the court-house of the United States at Ardmore, 
in the Chickasaw Nation. I believe that is true; if it is not, I 
will ask the Senator from Nevada to correct me. as 

Mr. STEWART. Ido not know. 

Mr. QUARLES. I understand it is true. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is true. Then, gentlemen, where will you 
procure the papers upon which to prosecute these appeals? ey 
have gone up in the smoke of what we will sup was an acci- 
dental fire. You say that is against the nation’s interest. I 
know it will be A apts that the nation will not have any of 
this testimony. Ah, but the fact is the judgment will stand 
there, with no presumption in favor of the defendant—— 

Mr. STEWART. The e e has been burned up, too. 

Mr. BAILEY. But the judgment can be restored. It is Will 
he reestablish the judgment? But there is no record of the papers 
in the case. They have gone up in smoke. No man can swear 
to their contents. The witnesses may be dead, and thus a claim- 
ant under one of these judgments, brought into court to defend 
his judgment, finds his documentary evidence consumed by fire, 
finds the witnesses mute in death, and then the attorneys for the 
Indians, by introducing some proof that throws some shadow 
over his judgment, asks the court, upon the ground that substan- 
tial justice requires it, to set aside the judgment. 


Not only do they do that, but when they come to the law (they 
do not charge that the judges were dishonest, although they in- 
sinuate that the referees were), they come here and ask that a 
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judgment of a court of the United States of competent jurisdic- 
tion, rendered five years ago, shall be set aside upon the ground 
that it was erroneous as a matter of law. Do you believe that is 
the proper proceeding, gentlemen? Here you can not take refuge 
behind the vague and indefinite suggestion that fraud and perjury 
have done this work. Here you get out into the open. 

Itis a pure 3 of law, unless you can impeach the honest; 


of your judges. I will illustrate one of the law questions whic 
may arisein thesecases. A white man married an Indian woman, 
and by that marriage acquired rights as a member of the Indian 
tribe. The Indian wife died, and the man married again a woman 
who has no Indian blood in her veins and has no right to mem- 
bership in the tribe. The trial court held that not only is the 
husband still a member of the Indian tribe by virtue of his first 
marriage, but that his second wife, though she had no Indian 
blood, by virtue of his second marriage also became a member of 
on The facts are all admitted, and it is a naked question 
of law. 


Now, you propose to say that if the court decided it one way 


five years ago and the claimants, under a judgment of the court, 
went into the Indian Territory, as some of them have done, and 
spent every dollar they possess on earth in improving the land 
which was to become their allotment in the final division of the 
land, you will now have the court set aside this judgment asa 
matter of law, and not only strip him of his rights as a member 
of the tribe and deprive him of his property, but take with it 
every dollar’s worth of improvements he has made. Does the 
Senator from Nevada think that is right? Will any Senator 
ae that is a proper regard for rights that were acquired under a 
solemn judgment of a court? 

Mr. President, never before has there been a proposition like 
this in Congress. Certainly it is bad enough to men back 
into court without charging that they or their witnesses have 
committed perjury upon the facts which may not now be sus- 
ceptible of proof as they were when the law authorized proof to 
be made, but it is i ae worse to take honest men with 
honest judgments sanctioned by a court, and fiye years old, and 
set them aside because the judge may have erred, 

Iam so well satisfied, Mr. President, that the Senate will not 

to such an arrangement as this, but that at least it will 
afford these people the protection of the law under which they 
acted, as decided by the court, andif it exposes them again to the 
uncertainties, vexations, delays, and e: of a trial it shall be 
only a trial upon the facts, that for the time, at least, I shall not 
further detain the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will really 
understand this proposition. In the first place, as I said before, 
I think it was a great mistake to set up: any jurisdiction over or 
to interfere in any way whatever with the citizenship of those 
tribes. I think everybody down there whom I have met concurs 
in that view of the case. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STEWART. Except my friend. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would not be willing to say 

Mr. STEWART. Buta great many do. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would not be willing to say, where a great 
estate was to be divided, that a part of the heirs already in pos- 
session should be permitted to determine who else were heirs. 
I would hardly commit myself to that proposition. 

Mr. STEWART. This was a government authorized to pass 
Jaws. They had legislatures and courts in both of these tribes. 
They haye had them for the last hundred years. They have de- 
cided who were citizensand who were not. They had courts for 
that p >, That our action was a mistake I think is perfectly 
evident from the fact that it would be difficult to find an In- 
dian, in the true sense of the term, who has applied for citizen- 
ship to this court. They are generally white people residing else- 
where, probably voting in other States. 

I have inquired of several persons who have appeared before 
the committee, How do you know they are Indians? Do they 

- look like Indians?” No; they do not look like Indians. The 
look like white people.“ We have divided up their estate wit 
white citizens by means of this performance. The Government 
haying established a tribunal of that kind, which manifestly is 
letting in a good many white le, we are bound to take care 
of the Indians. The Supreme Court have had before them ques- 
tions on all fours in principle with this. 

The Supreme Court held that an appeal could be granted or 
there casa be a review in cases like this where Indians are con- 
cerned. In the case of Stephens against the Cherokee Nation the 
court says: 

And while it is undoubtedly true that tures can not set aside the 
ju ents of courts, compel them to rant new trials, order the 33 
of offenders, or direct what steps shall be taken in the progress of a jonesi 


of 
inquiry, the grant of a new remedy by way of review has been 
tained ces, 


under particular circumstan 


Then a long list of authorities is cited. 

The United States court in the Indian Territ. is a legislative court and 
was authorized to exercise jurisdiction in these citizenship Cases RS A part of 
the machinery devised by Congress in the discharge of its duties in respect 


of these Indian tribes, and ass that Congress possesses plenar: wer 
of legislation in roam to them, subject only to the Constitution of the! United 
States, it follows that the validity of remedial I i 


islation of this sort cannot 
be questioned unless in violation of some prohibition of that instrument. 
This is the same kind of litigation and the same kind of a case. 


In its enactment Congress has not attempted to interfere in any way with 
the judicial department of the Government, nor can the act be properly re- 
ger ed as destroying any vested rights, since the right asserted to be vested 

only the exemption of these ate pra from review, and the mere expec- 
tation of a share in the public lands and moneys of these tribes, if he 
distributed, if the applicants are admitted to citizenship, can not be held to 
amount to such an absolute right of property that the original cause of ac- 
tion, which is citizenship or not, is placed by the judgment of a lower court 
beyond the pee of reexamination by a higher court though subsequently 
anthorized by general law to exercise jurisdiction. 


Similar legislation has beenhad. It ought to be had in all cases 
where injustice has been done. There is no doubt about the 

wer of passing this remedial legislation. The Supreme Court 

ve had the same case under examination from the Cherokees. 

I am not as familiar as some other people are with the facts, 
but still on the committee I haye en pains to ask witnesses 
as they came aleng what these Va gre are. Are they In- 
dians? Do they live with you?” o; they live in Texas mostly, 
and other . States, and exercise the rights of citizen- 
ship there;“ and yet they become Indians in large numbers. 

It is suggested that we ought to take up those who did not get 
judgments. As I said before, it ought to have been left to the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws to determine for themselves. It was 
unfair to organize a court and have the kind of trials they have 
and give them no remedy. Many of the Indians thought the law 
was unconstitutional. ey were advised for a long time that 
we could not come in and take away their rights in that way. 
It is alleged that some of them failed to prosecute their rights 
because they were advised that the law was unconstitutional. 

There were many reasons cited before the committee why they 
had not had a fair trial. They are very much dissatisfied. We 
are taking pretty strong measures with these tribes. We are 
. to break up their tribal relations, to make them take 

otments and become citizens, and to break up all the Indian 
governments that they have. We are proceeding to do that, and 
we ought to do it in a fair way. Here is a case where they have 
complained from the beginning. They are entirely dissatisfied 
that the Government should take away their land to the amount 
of twenty millions in this case. 

According to the estimate of Mr. Bixby twenty millions of prop- 
erty will be taken from the Indians in this way. They complain 
that they have had no fair trial. If they have hada fair trial and 
all these people are honest citizens who haye judgments, we sim- 
ply propose to organize a court consisting of three impartial 
judges, and it is not asking too much that they shall go before 
that court. They have not participated in the tribe. 

Tt is not seas too much that they shall go before that court 
and make good their claims again. ey are getting a good deal 
for nothing if they are not citizens, and the general opinion is 
they are not, because they are white. They are not Indians. We 
are trying to protect the Indians. I think we ought to deal fairly 
with them. t is the view of the committee. This provision 
is drawn precisely in harmony with the decision of the Supreme 
Court ina like case. It certainly seems to me that the amend- 
ment 

Mr. BAILEV. The Senator from Nevada will agree that the 
case which he has cited was an appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States in which it expressly decided by that court that 
the question committed to its decision was the constitutionality 
of the law—— 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. And it was not to review the facts? 

Mr. STEWART. Oh, well. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have no question that we can authorize an 
appeal to any court upon the question of law, and I have no doubt 
that where it was honestly and fairly an appeal we might even 
include a review of the facts. But my suggestion was that when 
it was merely a subterfuge to escape the ability of Congress to 
impose upon the court a review of the facts it might not be sus- 
tain 


ed. $ 

Mr. STEWART. I think it is on all fours with the decision. 
You could hardly claim this to be obiter dicta, because they go 
through and consider that question at length. They hold that 
the law is constitutional, and they claim that they have jurisdic- 
tion to consider the whole matter. They consider all the ques- 
tions raised, and they elaborately cite cases. There is no doubt 
about the reasoning of the court in the cases cited. 

Mr. BAILEY. But the court expressly declares in that case, 
and it is perfectly plain, that the only question committed to it 
for decision was the constitutionality of the legislation. 
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Mr. STEWART. That was committed to it, but it still reviews. 
It was a statute passed after judgment. The point was made 
that they could not pass that kind of a statute after judgment, 
and they go on to hold that they could. So really they had to 
decide other questions besides the constitutional question. They 
had to decide that they could review a judgment in this way. If 
they could review one judgment they could review another of the 
same kind, and they go on and vindicate the right to review judg- 
ments. When they got to the judgment they said there was no 
question of the constitutionality of the law, and they reviewed 
the whole case and decided that they had jurisdiction to review 
the judgment, and they point out at great length the way to reach 
those judgments. 

If there is a way to reach this, I am satisfied that justice re- 
quires it should be done in this way. It will be a long time before 
we get the Indian question settled down there if we do as great 
injustice aa they think itis. The Indians come here and agree to 
a treaty, and if we are going to close that matter up we must let 
them have a hearing on this case and let them be satisfied that 
justice has been done. 

Now, one of the cases went to the Supreme Court, in which the 
constitutionality of this kind of legislation was the issue. They 
thought it was constitutional after having piven them legislative 
authority, they having had their tribal authority entirely within 
their jurisdiction. The law was held to be constitutional, and they 
are going to submit to it; but, pending the determination of this 
question, the allegation is—I do not know how much truth there 
is in it—that they did not take the same measures to defend their 
cases that they otherwise would; that they were misled; that 
as it had gone to the Supreme Court and been decided against 
them that the law is constitutional, they submitted to it, and we 
now ask that there may be such a remedy given as will satisfy 
justice in the premises. 

Mr. QUARLES. Mr. President, I very much wish that I 
might make the entire Senate understand the very great impor- 
tance of the proposition now pending. It will hardly be appreci- 
ated by anyone not familiarly acquainted with the situation in 
the Indian Territory and the state of legislation. 

I may say, preliminarily, that this treaty caused a very great 
amount of labor to draw it; that it has received thefttention of 
the Interior Department; that the chiefs and headmen of both 
these tribes were here with their attorneys, and they were met 
by a delegation from the Committee on Indian Affairs in both 
the House and Senate, and they spent considerable time together 
in framing this provision. 

Of course, the ony object of perfecting the treaty is to get itso 
that the Indians will ratify and approve it. If it is loaded down 
so as not finally to receive the approbation of the Indian tribes, 
all this work is for naught, 

Mr, President, it is not generally understood what a great 
undertaking this nation has on hand in the Indian Territory. 
Perhaps you will permit me to remind you that for more than 
seventy years these five tribes—justly known as civilized tribes— 
have each had what I may call an independent government. 
Each has adopted a constitution, each has had its legislature, its 
executive and judicial departments. Under the authority and 
right of this Government the five tribes as tribes hold 20,000,000 
acres of land and more, having the fee simple. 

Mr. BAILEY. Oh, no; not the fee simple. 

Mr. QUARLES. Well, it is a base fee. to be accurate. Of 
course, & fee without the power of alienation is not a complete 
fee, it is true. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is not only without the power of alienation, 
but it is, as the Senator says, what the lawyers call a determin- 
able or a base fee. 

Mr. QUARLES. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is to inure to them and their descendants 
only so long as they exist as a tribe. 

Mr. QUARLES. Precisely. So far as the al paps of this dis- 
cussion are concerned, it might as well be a full, complete fee, 
because we can not by any legislation here deprive the tribe of 
their title. Neither can we take away from them by any arbitrary 
enactment the right to have and maintain their own government 
down there. So at the very threshold of this matter the nation 
must confront this proposition, that it must have a treaty or 
agreement with each one of those five tribal governments. Other- 
wise it can not proceed a step toward the final determination of 
the affairs of that 5 

Mr. BAILEY. If it will not interrupt the Senator from Wis- 
consin 

Mr. QUARLES. Not at all, sir. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the Senator mean to say that Congress 
could not control the government of those tribes? 

Mr. QUARLES. I do, sir. 

Mr. BAILEY. That Congress can not divest their determin- 
able fee in land is probably true, although it might pass some law 
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that it had the power to pass, the effect of which would be to vest 
it. I am not able to find any prohibition in the Constitution 
against the Federal Government impairing a vested right, as is 
the case in reference to the States, though it is true that Judge 
Field said in the Southern Pacific cases that Congress had no 
power to impair the obligation of a contract. That, however, 
was not necessary to the decision of the case. I venture to say, if 
the question ever comes flat before that court where Congress 
passes a law in pursuance of the Constitution, that law will not 
be held invalid because it impairs the obligation of some contract. 

My judgment is, without having specially looked into the matter, 
that more than one law of Congress interfering with the tribal 

3 there has been sustained by the court. Before this 

aw we tore up their tribal courts by the roots, and this very act 
here, the constitutionality of which was sustained, was attacked 
in the courts upon the ground that it was an interference with 
their tribal government. 

Mr. QUARLES. The Senator may lose sight of the fact that 
we have already an agreement with these tribes, known as the 
“ Atoka agreement,“ by which the tribes have consented to certain 
interference by the Government of the United States. But cer- 
tainly, sir, while I do not agree with my distinguished friend as 
to the law, I believe the courts would eventually hold that we had 
no authority to interfere with the dominion of those tribes over 
that Territory, which we gave them by a treaty which pledged our 
honor to them, not only that they should have and enjoy that 
Territory forever, but that they should never be interfered with 
by white citizens coming there; that they should have isolation 
and complete control. If the law were as my distinguished friend 
contends, he will concede to me that the honor of this nation was 
pledged to those Indians that they might have not ORAY tiat title, 
but that they might have control entirely undistur by any 
white intruder. 

So, Mr. President, it would make little difference in my view 
what the technical principle of law might be as long as it is con- 
ceded that in honor this nation can not interfere with those tribes. 
The conclusion, which I desire to present at the threshold of this 
discussion, is the same—namely, that we can not interfero with 
the dominion of those tribes over that Territory without having 
a treaty or agreement with them. ; 

Now, I want the privilege of suggesting to the Senate what 
difficulties the Government has encountered down there in trying 
to bring about and harmonize affairs so as to secure treaties with 
the several tribes. In the first place, Mr. President, we sent a 
commission down there in 1893, after we had got the initial agree- 
ment with the tribe. It is known as the Dawes Commission. 
That Commission has been working down there since 1893 trying 
to get a proper enrollment of the citizens of those several tribes, 
surveying and appraising their lands, doing all the preliminary 
work necessary to a final segregation and allotment of those lands 
in severalty. 

I quite agree with my distinguished friend from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART] that it was worse than an impertinence and it was a 
great injustice when this nation, in undertaking that work, as- 
sumed to take out of the hands of those several tribes the question 
of citizenship, which was peculiarly a question to be settled by 
the tribe itself. The tribe had peculiar facilities for arriving at 
that question which no one else ssed. 

I may say, Mr. President, that from the time this nation arbi- 
trarily took out of their hands the right to determine who their 
citizens were, those Indians have felt aggrieved. They have felt 
that the United States unnecessarily interfered with their preroga- 
tive. I have always felt that the Indians were right and that the 
nation was wrong. If there were any doubt about that, it is 
illustrated by the fact that as soon as the Dawes Commission 
undertook to make citizenship rolls it had to go right back to the 
tribal roll. It took the tribal roll and then undertook to build 
up on the strength of that. 0 

After that work had progressed to some considerable extent 
there came an influx of White citizens mostly from Texas, some 
from Arkansas—and applied to this Government Commission for 
enrollment as Choctaw and Chickasaw citizens. That application 
was made upon ex parte affidavits. It has been stated here that 
the Dawes Commission had no opportunity to pass upon those, 
applications for lack of time. But, Mr. President, they were 
simply ex parte affidavits, and they were on printed bl that 
had on them the earmarks of some legal mill in Texas where they 
had been run out. It required only a slight inspection of those 
papers to demonstrate to the Dawes Commission the fact that the 
great majority of those Texas and Arkansas citizens who claimed 
tO pS enrolled in these two tribes based that claim simply upon 


Now. the Dawes Commission decided, and rightly, in my judg- 
ment, that it was more than a question of blood; that we were 
dealing with a tribe, not with a race; that we were dealing with 

a tribe as a governmental body and not with. a mere matter of 
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lineage or race. Therefore wherever the Dawes Commission found 
that the applicant based his petition upon the sole fact that he 
had Choctaw or Chickasaw blood in his veins and did not show 
that he had ever been subject to the jurisdiction of the tribe or 
had been a citizen of the tribe they simply marked on the paper 


“ Rejected.” Now, that is all they did. They marked Admit- 
ted or Rejected. They admitted several hundred of them 
and rejected several thousand. 

yr Lao were taken to the United States court from the action 
of the Dawes Commission rejecting the several thousand white 
citizens, and largely on the question I have mentioned. 

From that time to this I have never seen a person, either in the 
Indian Territory or here, whose attention ever been called to 
that matter, who did not agret that the action of the court in finally 
admitting some 4,000 of those applicants who had been rejected 
by the Dawes Commission was a gross outrage on the tribe. 
While my learned friend says that the initial mistake made by the 
Government in assuming todo that work and taking it away from 
the tribe is a sealed and past question, I would remind him that it 
still has its force and effect as to the duty now resting on the Gov- 
ernment in this very matter in order to do justice to the Indians. 

Those appeals were presented to two courts who were very 
much overcrowded with their ordi jurisdiction. They were 
not able to consider those appeals in the ordinary way, and the 
resorted to masters who heard, or were supposed to have heard, 
the testimony and to have presented a report to the court. 

It is generally understood and universally asserted in that 
country, which I had the pleasure of visiting last year, that there 
was a kind of professional reciprocity manifested by those com- 
missioners or masters. There may be exceptional instances that 
are not open to this criticism, but in a great many instances those 
appeals were heard before masters who themselves had cases 
thats that stood precisely upon the same footing as the case they 
were neering: ce 

Mr. BAILEY. Ichallenge the Senator from Wisconsin to name 
a single instance of that kind in the Chickasaw Nation, because I 
have heard a very respectable member of that bar declare that he 
was the referee under Judge Kilgore of cases decided by Judge 
Townsend and that he was never employed in a citizenship case. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is a lawyer. I would hate to be- 
long to a profession where I thought a man who had character 
and standing enough to be appointed a judge of the United 
States court would appoint a referee who would practice law in 
that way. Itisa yoy serious accusation to make, and certainly 
it isone which I would not make unless I had some better ground 


than mere report. 
Mr. QUARLES. The distinguished Senator from Texas may 
very safely throw out that challenge to me, because, of course, I 


have not such familiarity with the affairs of that court as would 
permit me to know by name who these members were. 

Mr. BAILEY. Not to seem persistent with the Senator from 
Wisconsin, does the Senator think it entirely fair to the young 
men who are practicing law in the Indian Territory to make that 
kind of a charge against them? I suppose there are some rascals 
there—some, I have no doubt, came from Arkansas and Texas 
and some from Wisconsin. Rascals generally go to any new 

lace. But I do know some as reputable lawyers there as can be 

‘ound at any bar in the United States, and I know that at least 
one of those lawyers is now representing the Indian tribes in this 
very matter. He was formerly a citizen of my home town. He 
is a most respectable gentleman, a man of character and ability; 
and if I were sure that he would try all these cases for the In- 
dians I would not be so apprehensive of the result. But itisa 
reflection upon the lawyers both for the Indians and against the 
Indians to suggest that lawsuits are settled in that way in that 
Territory. 

Mr. QUARLES. Mr. President, I should dislike to make any 
wholesale charge against that overworked and ill-paid profession 
to which both my distinguished friend from Texas and myself 
have the honor to belong. I did not assume, as the Senator will 
bear me out in saying, to make that charge upon my own knowl- 
edge. I did it upon information and belief, and at the time stated 
to the Senate that I made the charge upon the universal consen- 
sus of opinion of every person whom I met who was approached 
t pon that subject. 

In regard to the laxity of that proceeding, however, I have 
something that is more than mere matter of opinion. I have here 
a list of some 267 names of persons who never made any applica- 
tion at all to the Dawes Commission, of persons who were not 
properly before the appellate court, whose names were interpo- 
lated into those judgments, and when the judgments were entered 
up these 267 persons, the list of whose names I have here, were 
found to have final judgments inst the Chickasaw Nation for 
a part of their patrimony. F er, Mr. President 

r. BAILEY. Can the Senator tell the Senate what became 
of those names?, ‘ 


Mr. QUARLES. I will with great pleasure. Iapprehend, sir, 
that they would still appear there in that court as judgment 
creditors to-day if the Dawes Commission had not, by its agent, 
investigated the records and detected that great fraud. The 
Dawes Commission—not the clerk of the court, not the judge 
who presided, not any bailiff who might have been present, but 
the Dawes Commission themselves went there, investigated, and 
ascertained this fraud, and then, of course, the court struck 
those names off its record, as any civilized court would have done, 

Mr. BAILEY. Do the Senator's papers recite on whose motion 
it was the court struck those names of? 

Mr. QUARLES. They do not. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will say to the Senator that my information 
is not as to the whole number, but as to one particular case; that 
Judge Townsend discovered it himself, and upon his own motion 
corrected it. The names were interpolated as the Senator sug- 
gests; but in that case Judge Townsend struck them off, 

Mr. QUARLES. Mr. President, I ask any lawyer who now 
listens to me to consider for a moment what kind of a legal pro- 
ceeding it is and how the rights of litigants are safeguarded 
when 267 bogus claimants can be interpolated into a judicial pro- 
ceeding without its being detected or corrected, until, as I say, I 
learned from Mr. Bixby, who is the chairman of the Dawes Com- 
mission, that it was he or the agent of the commission that made 
this discovery. 

Mr. President, let me say another word as to the situation in 
which these Indians stood down there when this great question 
arose. These two tribes of Indians had each one an attorney— 
two attorneys representing the two tribes—and on the other side, 
representing these white citizens, was a multitude of the disciples 
of Blackstone, probably the whole bar from the adjacent part of 
Texas and from a part of Arkansas. I understand they are good 
lawyers—those whom I haveseen from Texas would indicate that 
to me—whereas the two viet ia who represented these two tribes 
on that occasion were stupid. The old maxim is, Against stu- 
pidity the gods themselves are powerless.” But those lawyers 
were not only stupid, but they were stubborn; and when you get 
those two things—stupidity and stubbornness—combined in a 
awya it is a bad combination. 

t did those two men do representing these Indians? They 
were civilized Indians, it is true, Mr. President, but utterly with- 
out any experience in the courts. The Indians had never had 
any litigation before, and they were there like so many children, 
not understanding the procedure that was going on. What did 
those two lawyers do? They said to their Indian clients, We 
will not present any evidence against these claimants; you have 
got evidence here, but we will not use it; we are confident we can 
beat that whole Dawes Commission act; we are confident it is 
unconstitutional, and we propose to rest your case upon that 


proponon 
ot knowing any better, having no experience, they 


rmitted 
their attorneys to take that course. The result is that the case of 
the Indians was never presented to that tribunal at all. I under- 


stand full well that if these Indians had been-white men, if the 
same rule had to be ae to them that is applied ordinarily to 
white citizens, we would say to them: You were guilty of neg- 
lect; you ought not to have listened to 18 lawyers; you ought 
to have known better than to have withheld your defense.” 

But we can not say that to these Indians. first, because it would 
be unjust on the merits, and, secondly, because we sustain to 
them a peculiar and sacred relation. e have a relationship to 
those Indians which is akin to guardianship; and therefore we 
must look with extenuation upon their lack of experience and 
their mistakes. The great stubborn fact is presented here to the 
Senate that the case of those tribes was utterly sacrificed and 
never presented to that court at all, owing to the stupidity of the 
lawyers who appeared for the Indians there. 

But that is not all, sir. There is another reason why this Gov- 
ernment is in honor bound to pass this or some similar provision, 
and I may say in my judgment why the amendment offered b 
my distinguished friend from Texasis malapropos. His amend- 
ment is to withhold from the citizens’ court the right to review 
those judgments as to matters of law. Mr. President, when 
those cases were presented to those two judges—against whom 1 
have not a word to say, but who I believe to be conscientious 
and honorable gentlemen—what happened? One judge took one 
rule of law regarding the question of citizenship and the other 
judge held diametrically papas to him. What was that question? 

The very question that the Dawes Commission had considered 
in the court of first instance, namely, whether the applicant was 
entitled to affirmative relief if he showed that he Choctaw or 
Chickasaw blood in his veins, or whether he must go further and 
show that he had been a citizen of that tribe and amenable to the 
jurisdiction of that tribal government. On that great funda- 
mental principle these two judges separated, so that two own 
brothers having come from Texas, one of them haying applied to 
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Judge Clayton and the other to the other judge, one of them 
would have been admitted to citizenship on the question of blood 
and the other would have been rejected. 

Mr, BAILEY. Now, let me ask a question, if it will not inter- 
rupt the Senator. 

r. QUARLES. Not at all. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me ask the Senator what is the justice, if 
the brother who was admitted in the trial court shall by this 
new court of ap be excluded, and still the one who was ex- 
cluded when he would be entitled to admission under the new de 
cision is denied the right of appeal? 

Mr. QUARLES. I will come to that question a little later, if 
the Senator will permit me. 

I want now to press home, while I have the matter before the 
Senate, this proposition, for which this great nation is responsi- 
ble by reason of the clumsy machinery which is afforded down 
there for the settlement of this important question. It does not 
require a college education to understand that that legal condi- 
tion of things which resulted from those adverse decisions down 
there is intolerable—one judge holding that it was a question of 
blood and the other holding that it was not a racial question at all. 

As we left those Indians in trying to repair this wrong we have 
done them we furnished no machinery whatever for the correc- 
tion of that difference of opinion in those judges, and there to-day 
in the Indian Territory stand those two rules of law diametrically 
op d to each other, rules of decision unchanged and unchange- 
able, one of which, of course, is right and the other is wrong. and 
we have given these Indians no opportunity to determine which 
is right and which is wrong. 

Mr. President, is not that a very forcible and persuasive reason 
against the amendment proposed by my distinguished friend to 
withhold from this court any right to review a question of law? 
Would my friend be in favor of perpetuating by his amendment 
that unjust and anomalous condition of things? That is the very 
reason, and one of the most persuasive reasons, why we should 
pass this treaty, that the facts may be investigated, the law re- 
viewed, and the very right of the issue both of fact and of law 
may be determined. 

But that is not all, Mr. President. These two judges differed 
on another question—the question of the right of intermarried 
citizens. Their decisions were diametrically opposed to each other 
on that question; and the Senator from Texas well understands 
that, in view of the frequency of intermarriage into both of those 
tribes, that is a most important and fundamental question that 
ought to be settled. and it ought to be settled right. You have 
not so settled it. You have two rules which are doing manifest 
injustice to a large number of those Indians. 

r. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. ns Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. May I inquire of the Senator for 
information, if a person claims to be a Choctaw citizen because 
he has married a woman who is a descendant of some Choctaw 
Indian, is that a question of law which has been decided in those 
courts? 

Mr. QUARLES. Yes, sir; that is one of them. The other one 
I stated while my distinguished friend from Connecticut was 
absent, and it is a very radical one—the question as to what it is 
which qualifies the applicant to a judgment of citizenship; 
whether it is merely a question of blood, or whether it is further 
than that, a question of belonging to the tribal organization as a 
citizen. 

Mr. President, it is absolutely intolerable, not only to these 
Indians, who have always been complaining of it, but to every 
self-respecting white man, that that condition of things should be 
left there as a finality. I understand the fact to be that if one 
of those white men from Texas, who claim to have 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I must say to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that it is not exactly a civil thing to be continually 
talking about ‘‘ those people from Texas,” intending thereby to 
imply that I am taking this position because people from my 
State are interested in this question, I should not impute any 
such motive as that to the Senator in the case of Wisconsin people. 

Mr. QUARLES. I must say to my distinguished friend that I 
think his criticism is far-fetched. I had no thought of any dis- 
paragement of the distinguished Senator by reason of his attitude. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then there was not any point in the twenty 
times reiterated statement about these people from Texas?” 

Mr. QUARLES. Mr. President, there may not have been any 
point in anything I haye said; but 75 per cent of those white 
claimants came from Texas, as the Dawes Commission informs 
me. So, in referring to them as white men from Texas, I was 
certainly within the record and the facts. 

Mr. BAILEY. Do not be certain as to the record and the facts 
when you talk upon the assurance of the Dawes Commission. 


Mr. QUARLES. I see my friend does not like the Dawes Com- 
mission. I can only say to him that I recognize his right to stand 
here and protect his constituents in any rights they have acquired 
by judgments in the Indian Territory or anywhereelse. I should 
be the last man to complain of that position on his part, and I 
hope the Senator will absolve me from any idea of any reflection 
upon him in the premises." 

I was about to say, Mr. President, that if white citizens—4,000 
of them, who are admitted by the judgments of these courts— 
were fairly admissible under the law, there are probably in ex- 
istence a million other people equally well qualified to be ad- 
mitted; that is, they have some Choctaw or Chickasaw blood; 
but an examination of the legislation will convince any candid 
person that the view which has been taken by this nation and by 
the tribes themselves is that something more than blood is re- 
quired in order that they may share the patrimony of these 
tribes which we are just about making arrangements to deliver 
over to them in severalty. For instance, there are living in Mis- 
sissippi a very large number of full-blood Choctaws about whose 
ancestors there can be no doubt. 

They are full bloods, and still they are not permitted under the 
law to go there and share the lands or the annuities of the Choc- 
taw tribe. Why? Because, while they are Chocta vs, they are 
not citizens of the tribe or the nation with which we are dealing. 
If that is so, how absolutely unjust it is to say that a white citi- 
zen coming from Arkansas, Texas, or any other State should 
have greater privileges in that tribe than a full-blood Choctaw 
living in Mississippi. The law requires that, in order to share 
with this tribe in the land or annuities, the full-blood Choctaw 
from Mississippi must first remove to the Indian Territory, take 
up his residence there, come under the jurisdiction of the tribal 
government, and thus, and thus only, can he become a citizen in 
that tribe in the sense in which we are dealing with him. 

Let me refer for a moment to a hardship that would result 
from any other rule. This group of persons to whom we refer as 
the Choctaws, for instance, in an early day, at the earnest request 
of this Government, left their homes and their firesides in Missis- 
sippi and moved west of the great river out to this section of ter- 
nory that was then supposed to be a little stripof land that God 
had forgotten. 

They endured the dangers and hardships of that trip, and they 
were very great; they wentinto that wilderness, and for more than 
seventy years have endured the 3 of the frontier; they 
have erected their governments there; they have built their state- 
house, they have built their schools, and, Mr. President, I saw 
a school edifice in the Cherokee Nation when I was there which 
would have done honor to any Eastern city. It did not cost less, 
in my judgment, than $50,000—a schoolhouse that had been 
erected there by those Indians with their own monty for the pur- 
pose of educating their young Indian children. 

All this long experience these prope have endured until, finally, 
the railroads have come in, have gridironed that Territory, 
white men have come in, and now there are 350,000 white men 
in that Territory as against 80,000 Indians. 

How unjust it would be, I say, to those Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws, who legitimately constitute those tribes, those govern- 
ments, after all they have endured and suffered and done, just as 
the division is to made, that white citizens born in another State 
should come across the line, and oe the plea or the proof that 
they have some—no matter how little—Indian blood in their veins, 
step right in and share the patrimony which belongs to those In- 
dians who deserve so well of this nation. It is a hardship which 
they resent, Mr. President. If the motion of my distinguished 
friend should prevail, it would be impossible to ratify this treaty. 
This is the sore spot, and if we ever have a convention with that 
tribe of Indians we must do substantially what the committee is 
asking us to do. 

Let me state another thing to show the necessity of doing this 
now, and that is, as I said a moment since, these Indians have re- 
laxed the rigid rules which they might have enforced against the 
white man. They might have kept every white man out of that 
domain and they might have summoned Uncle Sam’s bayonets 
there along the line to maintain good faith and keep the white in- 
truder out. But what did they do? They said, No; we will per- 
mit the white man to come.’’ They found that when the white 
men came they had the benefit of better physicians; they had bet- 
ter stores; they were better served in every way than they could 
be by the members of their own tribes, and so they said, Yes, 
come in;” and, subject to the payment of certain taxes, which 
they have always insisted upon, they have allowed the white man 
to come, and he is there. There are 350,000 of them there. 


Mr. President, that isa Territory which now practically is con- 
trolled by the will of the Secretary of the Interior, who there is 
almost as absolute as the Czar of Russia in his domains. After 
the Atoka agreement was entered into the tribal government be- 
gan to decay; there was nothing else to take its place; and so, 
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while the United States has courts there, there is practically no 
responsible system of law. Those people are living there prac- 
tically without any law. 

Let me tell you another thing, Senators. There are 50,000 little 
children of sc pol nee mam me 3 Revs 5 
ever, growing up there in erritory without any i- 
ties such as Gvitization offers to every child. Itisa bad state of 
things; it is an intolerable state of things, which this Senate 
ought not to permit to exist a moment longer if it can be obvi- 
bese How are you going to obviate it? Simply by passing this 

We have a treaty with the Creeks and Seminoles, and we are 
about to get a treaty with the Cherokees, we hope; but if you 
have a rigid rule applied, such as my distinguished friend from 
Texas would ask to be at in remedying this great injustice 
to these Indians, you will not get this treaty ratified; and let me 
say to you that next year it will be twice as bad as it is now. Why? 
Because civilization has gone in, new mines are being discovered, 
and hostile interests are being aroused, so that in a little time it 
will be impossible for us to get all these warring elements to- 
gether into any given compact. 

Now, after this great labor here, this treaty, which we now pre- 
sent to you, can be ratified and will be ratified by these two tribes; 
and that will take out of our way the greatest obstacle to the un- 
dertaking upon which the Government has set out. I beg Sen- 
ators, therefore, to consider this question well, whether we can 
not as to our own wards afford to be lenient to their lack of ex- 
perience or their ignorance or their mistakes; whether we can 
not afford to say that we did them a wrong when we first took 
this question of citizenship out of their hands, and that by reason 
of that wrong it becomes the more obligatory upon us to right 
this injustice for which, in a measure, the Government is 
responsible by reason of its initial mistake, to right the wrong 
which occurred by reason of these different judicial determina- 
tions there, to furnish a tribunal that can review both the facts 
and the law, and, as the language of the bill says, let them ascer- 
tain the vay 5 75 of the matter. 

We can afford to doit, Mr. President. While my distinguished 
friend would put these Indians upon the same footing as the 
white man, I say we ought not to stand here and consider the 
niceties of the procedure or the refinements of definition; but we 
can, to vindicate our honor and to protect our wards, afford to 
do the very thing that this treaty c for, namely, create a citi- 
zenship court, and let them right the wrong; let them take the 
evidence and determine what the facts are: let them relieve 
the Indians of this double rule as to the law; and then, when 
55 has been done, no one will be harmed and no one can com- 
a Now, just one word with reference to the suggestion made by 
my good friend, the Senator from Texas, and the suggestion made 
by my colleague a few minutes ago. My information was that 
the applicants who appeared before the courts down there were 
for the most part admitted. If there were any rejected, I have 
no objection whatever, so far as I am concerned, and I do not be- 
lieve the Indians would (I only for myself now, however), 
if we are going to erect this court down there as a citizenship 
court, to extending the language of this proposed act so as to per- 
mit any of the citizens who were rejected there at that time to 
have the same appeal to the citizenship court that the nation has. 

But there is this ee eco which my friend the Senator from 
Nevada suggested, and which he did not elaborate. If it was 
true in the first place, as we both claim, that the Indians ought to 
have had the sole and exclusive right to determine who their own 
citizens were, that we ought not to have taken that away from 
them, this treaty, in permitting those Indians in substance to de- 
termine who shall enjoy the right of appeal, is really coming to the 
same proposition with which we started out. But so far as I am 
concerned, I am perfectly willing that there should be an amend- 
ment which would make this a citizenship court in every sense 
of the word and in the best sense of the word, so that if an in- 
5 050 been done there on either side the case may be heard 

y appeal. 

Mz JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator from Wisconsin 
allow me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. QUARLES. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I want to suggest to the gentlemen 
interested in this question whether it might not be the wisest so- 
lution of the matter to strike out in the Senate sections 32 and 33 
of this bill, after disposing of the remainder of the bill in a way 
satisfactory to the Senate, and leave this question open to the con- 
ference committee to make any modification which may be wise. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I do not understand that the 
Senator from Arkansas makes any motion. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Itis a mere suggestion on my part. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It is a suggestion. I desire to 
ask the Senator from Wisconsin whether he any doubt of our 


power to this provision allowing the tribe to appeal against 
the admi citizens without also including other provisions for 
those who were rejected? 

Mr. QUARLES. I have no doubt, Mr. President, so far as the 
law is concerned, of our right to do exactly what we are propos- 
ing to do, but I was only assuming on my own account to say 
that, so far as I was concerned, I would not object, if the Senators 
desire it, to having that other provision put in the treaty. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Does the Senator understand that 
there were any considerable number rejected? 

Mr. QUARLES. I do not so understand. 

Mr. sident, I have only a word in conclusion. My dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from Texas, spoke about the fact, 
which I have heard, that the Chickasaw papers were burned at 
Ardmore when the court-house was consumed. If his amend- 
ment were to prevail, so chat all the relief afforded under this 
act were a review of the facts, how much more strongly would 
that unfortunate circumstance apply to the Indians in the prep- 
aration of their case than it would to the claimant? 

My friend well understands that where a judgment book has 
been destroyed there is a definite legal way by which it can be 
restored, and I have no doubt those judgments have been restored. 
If so, they stand with all the judicial force and efficacy that the 
original judgments did, and can only be attacked in the same way 
that the original determinations might have been attacked. But 
not so with the Indians who are seeking to overturn the structure 
of fact upon which that judicial determination rests. It is to 
their detriment that these rolls have been destroyed, because there 
they would get their clew to their defense on the facts if they 
were ever able to have any at all. 

But under this treaty as the committee has presented it here 
what may the Indians do? They will file there simply those judg- 
ments in the Chickasaw case, without any papers, without any 
suggestion of witnesses or defense. But learning the name of the 
claimant from the posers roll, they may produce evidence to 
this tribunal that the claimant was never amenable to the juris- 
diction of the Chickasaw government, so that notwithstanding 
the fact that he may have had Chickasaw blood in his veins he 
never came within the intendment of the law under the citizen- 
ship of the Chickasaw nation. That finishes, then, the question 
of law upon which they may plant themselves and urge to the 
citizenship court that the law when properly administered re- 
quires something more than blood. 

No, Senators, the honor of this nation, pledged as it is to those 
wards of the nation, is something more than mere procedure. We 
are not to be hampered here by the rules that courts of equity 
have themselves enacted to limit their own jurisdiction. This is 
not the case of an ordinary claimant coming intoa court of equity 
and asking to have a judgment at law set aside, which judgment 
involves only property rights of the two litigants. But this is a 
question of a great nation under every obligation to deal honestly, 
justly, fairly by their wards—these poor Indians—and to reme 
this injustice and outrage for which the nation itself, as I have 
already explained, is in a large measure responsible. ~ 

Give them, therefore, this treaty. Let the very right of the mat- 
ter be determined not only as a matter of fact, but as a matter of 
law, and in that way the nation will have discharged its duty 
kept its faith, while otherwise the Indians will condemn us an 
refuse to agree to our treaty, and all efforts to fit that 5 
for statehood, to bring civilization and schoolhouses into it, wi 
be of no avail. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. If no other Senator desires to say anything, I 
desire to reply to one or two observations which have been made. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I do not know exactly how to 
take the suggestion of the Senator from Texas. I did intend to 
say 1 on this subject, and I do not want to feel that I am 
cut off. 

Mr. BAILEY. I observed that neither the Senator from Con- 
necticut nor the Senator from Arkansas rose when the Chair was 

utting the question, and I 7 day they had determined to rest 
it on the elaborate argument of the Senatorfrom Wisconsin. At 
any rate, being on the floor, I will proceed, 
it the logic of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. QUARLES] is no 
better than his law it will not be very safe to follow him. He 
first stated that this land belonged to the Indians in fee simple. 
When I ventured to correct that statement he admitted the cor- 
rection, but followed it up by saying it was unimportant. 

If it was not important what kind of fee the Indians owned, 
then the Senator from Wisconsin ought not to have said it was 
fee simple, because it was not n to describe it. When I 
called his attention to the fact that it was not a fee simple, but 
that it was what the lawyers call a determinable or base fee, ho 
then followed that other mistaken description of the fee which 
the Indians held with the still more startling proposition that 
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the United States Government had no power to interfere with the 
governmental relations of the Indian tribes. _ 

I stated to him at the time that I had not zpocally examined 
into the matter, but I ventured to dispute t assertion and 
thought I remembered more than one decision on it. I have here 
a leading case—that of The Cherokee Nation v. The Kansas Rail- 
way—in which the attorneys for the Indians sought to make the 
very contention which the Senator from Wisconsin now sanc- 
tions. The Government of the United States had authorized that 
railway company to exercise the great right of eminent domain. 
The Indians contested the exercise of that right, and alleged that 
the Federal Government had no power, either itself to take or 
authorize anybody else to enter that Territory and take its lands, 
which contention the Supreme Court very promptly and, as I 
think, very properly, overruled. 

In the course of the decision they quoted the language of Chief 
Justice Marshall in the great case of the Cherokee Nation v. Geor- 
gia as establishing the absolute sovereignty of the United States 
over those Indian tribes. And again in the case of the United 
States v. Rogers, speaking again of this very Cherokee Nation, 
2 not of the particular case of the Cherokee Nation against 
the Kansas Railway, the Supreme Court said: 

It is true that it 
Meaning the land 


And what rised me still more was that the very decision 
from which the Senator from Nevada had read, and which lay on 
the desk next to the Senator from Wisconsin, was a case estab- 
lishing the constitutionality of a law which had interfered with 
the tribal government of those people. 

But, Mr. President, it is a waste of time to argue that the 
United States has complete and ample power over the tribal rela- 
tions, governmental and otherwise, of the Five Civilized Tribes. 
It is true enough that the United States have covenanted by 
more than one treaty that they will recognize certain of their 
rights, but it is equally true and equally well established that a 
law of Congress contrary to any treaty of the United States with 
the Indians or with foreign nations supersedes the treaty so far 
as the treaty and the law may conflict. 

The Senator from Wisconsin asserted this denial of the power 
of the Government over those tribes as a support for the propo- 
sition advanced by the Senator from Nevada when he contended 
that the Government ought never to have enacted a law that 
attempted to interfere with the settlement of citizenship in the 
Indian tribes. I forgive the Senator from Nevada for making 
that statement, because the Senator from Nevada knows very 
little about conditions in the Indian Territory, though he must 
know something about the natural greed of the Indian. 

To say that you will leave to a part of a tribe possessing valua- 
ble lands to be divided the power to determine the extent to which 
people outside, though entitled to be inside, shall icipate in 
the division of that land is equivalent to asserting that it would 
be wise and just to allow the established heirs of any estate to 
decide the contest of those who claim a right to a division of it. 
The Senator from Nevada would not suggest that the legislature 
of his State should enact a law which declared that whenever an 
estate should be settled or divided the heirs in possession should 
be permitted to determine whether other heirs should come in for 
participation. 

Mr. WART. Will the Senator from Texas allow me? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. TheState of Nevada is constantly determin- 
ing, by ing laws, who shall be citizens. If anybody under- 
took to Jeternino the citizenship of the people of Nevada, it would 
be very hard. Each State has the right to determine the length 
of time persons shall reside in the State before they shall be citi- 


zens. 

Mr. BAILEY. That used to be the law, but Nevada does not 
now determine who are citizens. The fourteenth amendment 
settled that. 

Mr. STEWART. Nevada determines how long they shall re- 
main there——- . A i 

Mr. BAILEY. How long they shall remain there in orđer to 
be entitled to vote. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. They can vote without being citizens. It was 
once held that Nevada or any other State could determine the 
question of naturalization, the court originally holding that it was 
one of the concurrent powers; but that doctrine has long since 
been abandoned, and now all persons born or naturalized in Ne- 
vada are citizens of that State, and although Nevada should desire 
to make them other than citizens she could not do it. 


Mr. STEWART. We can make them stay there one year or 
two years or five years. 

Mr. BAILEY. Before they vote. But the Senator isunfortu- 
nate in using the word ‘citizenship ” to describe the relation- 
ship of the members of those tribes. They are not citizens. 
They are members of the tribe. 

Mr. STEWART. Ought not the tribes to determine who be- 
long to their association? 

„ BAILEY. That is a question of membership and not a 
question of citizenship. 

Mr. STEWART. the Senator maintain that persons en- 
joying all the rights and privileges of citizens of and paying 
taxes In other States can be members of these tribes? 

Mr. BAILEY. That is not my contention, nor is that the point 
we have in hand just now. I am insisting that the people of 
these tribes, already there, ought not to be permitted to deter- 
mine who shall come in and share with them what belongs to the 
tribe. Whether people who have not resided in the Indian Ter- 
ritory and been members of this tribe should ever under any cir- 
cumstances be permitted to share in a division of that estate is a 

uestion beyond the present controversy. The Congress of the 

Inited States decided that they were so entitled, and they have 
gone in under thatlaw. In the inning cf this controversy 
no complaint was made against the law, and the ouy objection 
to the roll as now made up was that men by perjured testimony 
had brought themselves within the law. 

When driven from that, then, the Senator from Nevada and 
the Senator from Wisconsin now disclose that the real purpose is 
to repeal the law. They say Congress ought never to have en- 
acted it, and they propose an amendment to it which practically 
nullifies it. The Senator from Wisconsin made it plain when he 
said that the law ought never to have been passed, and the Sena- 
tor from Nevada agreed by nodding his assent. Indeed, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin was merely repeating a statement already 
made by the Senator from Ne , and they both declare that as 
Congress ought never to have passed the law it would be good 
policy to nullify it now by this amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. It would be good policy to give the Indians 
a fair trial before three judges in order to have no injustice done 
in the matter. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator is not more anxious to avoid in- 
justice toward the Indians than Iam. What does the Senator from 
Wisconsin say? He says that the two judges have held exactly 
crosswise with each other. He says that two brothers from Texas 
by the way, I am very much surprised at the spitefulness of the re- 
peated allusion of the Senator from Wisconsin to Texas people 

Mr. QUARLES. Mr. President 

Mr. BAILEY. The lowest kind of argument is that which 
imputes an unworthy motive to an advocate of any cause. 

Mr. QUARLES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me finish my statement. It is absolutely 
certain that I would be prompt to defend any right lawfully ac- 
quired by any citizen of Texas, though the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin ought to know that if these men hold their judgments they 
will cease to be citizens of Texas and become citizens of the Indian 
Territory. Indeed, I will go so far as to say that every man witha 
judgment entitling him tomembership in those tribes is already in 
the Indian Territory and has removed from the State of Texas. 

Mr. QUARLES. I must confess to some surprise, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that my distinguished friend the Senator from Texas is 
not willing to accept the disclaimer which I promptly made on 
the floor the moment the suggestion was made that I was dispar- 
aging the Senator or imputing to him any improper motive. I 
am surprised that my distingnished friend is not ious enough 
to accept my disclaimer; and if it requires another assertion of 
the proposition, I claim the right to say now that I had not the 
remotest idea or thought of suggesting that my friend had done 
anything that was not entirely proper or that he had any impro 
connection with these people or anythingelse. There was nothing 
of the kind in my mind. 

Mr. BAILEY. Oh, I do not fora moment imagine that the 
Senator would impute to me any improper connection, because 
that is a statement that no Senator would make with respect to 
me. But what I complained about was that the Senator con- 
stantly repeated the statement as to these lawyers from Texas 
and these people from Texas, thereby insinuating to the Senate 
that I had other than the mere legal objections to it. I will say 
the Senator is not more surprised that I did not accept his dis- 
claimer than I was in his repeated talk about these people who 
came from Texas. I tell the Senator now that as often as a man 
goes from Texas to the Indian Territory he improves.the citizen- 
ship of that Territory, and the same could be said of Wisconsin 
just as well as of the Indian Territory. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin, as I was 
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poe tosay, said two brothers might come from Texas with 
e identical facts in each case. One might apply for admission 
under one judge, the other might apply for ission under the 
other judge. and yet upon the identical facts, he said, one brother 
might be admitted as a member of the tribe and another might 
be excluded. Grant it. Then what is the arrangement? e 
brother having been excluded and the other brother having been 
admitted, the arrangement is, if this new court shall hold that 
the judge had erred in the case, admitting one brother, that ad- 
mitted brother shall be excluded. But it is nowhere provided 
that the brother who was wrongfully excluded by the other 
judge is permitted to appeal from his decision. 

The result will be—and that is the purpose of it, as was made 
pai by both the Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator from 

evada—and the result will be that large numbers of these 
ple will go off of that roll upon a pure question of law, and thus 
they abandon the charge of wholesale perjury and fraud, because 
they now believe that they can carry their measure through the 
Senate by proclaiming its real purpose; which is, that they intend 
by an amendment to the law to destroy a law which they say 
ought never to have been enacted. That is the purpose of it. 
That is the avowed object of it. 

Mr. President. it is difficult for me to characterize in temperate 
language the effort to make it appear that everybody in the In- 
dian Territory who has been connected with these cases is a ras- 
cal, lawyers included, That there are rascals there practicing 
law I have no doubt. There are in every State rascals in every 
vocation. But in the main the young men who have gone to the 
Indian Territory to practice their profession are ambitious, vigor- 
ous, straightforward, and honorable. They have not gone there, 
it is true, for their health, nor for the society. 

They have gone there with the deliberate pere (denying 
themselves the comforts and conveniences that exist in older 
civilizations) of improving their condition. But nearly all of 
those whom I have the pleasure to know have the wisdom to un- 
derstand that no man in the end ever improves his condition by 
3 dishonesty. I believe that the bar of the Indian Ter- 
ritory will compare favorably with the bar of almost any State 
in the Union, numbers considered. Asa neighbor of theirs, hav- 
ing no lot or parcel with them, never expecting to be closer than 
a neighbor, I desire in this high place to protest against the stigma 
whioh it has been sought to affix upon their name. 

Ido not know who the referees were, except in the one case to 
which I have already alluded, but I do not believe, and I will 
never believe without something like a definite assertion and 

roof, that any judge of the United States holding court in the 
Endian Territory would pos Bae as his referees attorneys who 
practice in the very cases which they are to decide. That there 
were referees, and that the referees disposed of the preliminary 
work in many of these cases, I am sure is true; but if that is 
calculated to raise a presumption against the honesty of these 
judgments, that same presumption would be raised against the 
judgments of almost every State in this Union, and especially 
among the older States. 

I undertake to say that to-day in the great State of New York 
more of the work of every court there is done by referees than is 
the case in the Indian Territo Even if it happens that a ref- 
eree in this case should hereafter become interested in a similar 
case, I would hesitate a long time before I would say that he de- 
cided the case referred to him in e tation of a benefit in the 
decision of the case where he was a lawyer. And yet it is neces- 
sary to this argument that this cloud of doubt and suspicion shall 
be made to involve the lawyers in that Territory. 

The Senator from Wisconsin exhibits a list of two hundred and 
odd names which he says were improperly interpolated in one of 
these judgments, and affirms that this frand would have become 
fixed if the Dawes Commission had not found and exposed the 
wrong. If the Dawes Commission served that useful purpose, I 
am glad to know that it has made at least some effort to earn the 
salary which the members haye been drawing for almost ten 
years for work that ought to have been done in five. i 

But as a matter of fact, the Dawes Commission did not discover 
that mistake, unless my information is widely at fault, because 
before the Senator from Wisconsin ever exhibited that paper I 
had heard of this particular case, or at least I had heard of a 

rticnlar case. As I recall it, it did not include any 267 names, 

t it included a large number that had been fraudulently in- 
serted in the judgment, and the judge of the court himself and 
of his own motion struck them out. 

It is. sir, a strange conclusion to draw, that because a fraudu- 
lent attempt was detected and prevented, therefore every judg- 
ment of the court shall be tainted with suspicion. If, as a matter 
of fact, fraud of that kind should be attempted in a court and 
should be defeated, I would consider that a circumstance strongly 
tending to establish the diligence and attention of that court 
rather than to cast suspicion upon its p: 


Mr. President, I see that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proc- 
TOR] desires to submit a conference report, and I yield for that 
purpose. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. PROCTOR submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the An votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12804) making appropri- 
ations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June D, 1903, 
and for other pu ving met, after full and free conference have 
sarosa to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
ows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 18, 20, and 21. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 16 17, 19, 22, 24, and 25; and agree to the 


same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 6, and agree to the same with an anfendment as follows: 
Strike out all of the matter inserted by said amendment; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 12, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out the word “all” in line 4, page 22 of the bill, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “and an inspection;™ and the Senate agree to the 


same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 23, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert promptly;" 
and the Senate agree to the same. 
On the amendments of the Senate numbered 14 and 15 the committee of 
conference have been unable to agree. 
REDFIELD PROCTOR, 
J. B. FORAKER, 
F. M. COCKRELL 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
J. A. T. HULL, 
A. B. CAPRON, 
JAMES HAY 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was agreed to. 


MONUMENT TO GEN. HUGH MERCER. 


Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] must 
2 the city, and I yield to him fora matter which he has in 


Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator from Texas, and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada also, who have kindly consented to yield to me 
for a brief time. 

I desire to ask the unanimous consent of the Senate for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10933) to provide for the erection, at 
Fredericksburg, Va., of the monument to the memory of Gen. 
Hugh Mercer, which it was ordered by Congress on the 8th day 
of April, 1777, should be erected. : 
à a STEWART. Iwill yieldif it does not lead to extended 

ebate. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been read, and 
the amendment of the Committee on the Library has been agreed 
to. Are there further amendments as in Committee of the ole? 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill to provide for the 
erection at Fredericksburg, Va., of the monument to the grees 
of Gen. Hugh Mercer, which was ordered by Congress on the 8 
day of April, 1777, should be erected.” 

he preamble was agreed to. 
LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 

Mr. NELSON. By the consent of the Senator from Texas, 
who kindly yields to me, I report back from the Committee on 
Commerce the amendment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 1026) to fix the compensation of district superintend- 
ents in the Life-Saving Service. The committee agrees to the 
amendment, and I ask that it be read and concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In line 5 strike out the words two thousand 
dollars per annum each ” and insert: 
as follows: For the superintendents of the first, second, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth districts, $2,000 per annum 
each; for the fs Sapna are of the third and ninth districts, $1,800 per an- 
num each; for the superintendent of the eighth district, $1,700. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota 
moves that the Senate agree to the House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

LANDS IN SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CAL. 

Mr. BARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from ifornia? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BARD. I for the present consideration of the bill 
(S. 6148) providing for the resurvey of certain townships in San 
Diego County, Cal. 
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Mr. STEWART. I do not yield to have the Choctaw-treaty 
bill lose its place. 

Mr. BARD. This bill will take but a moment. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate; as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 

on. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed fora third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CLAIMS AGAINST COLOMBIA. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States; which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, with accom- 
panying papers, in further response to the Senate’s resolution of May 15, 1800. 
requestin ies of all correspondence and papers in regard to claims of citi- 
zens of the United States against the Government of Colombia wing out 
of the withdrawal of the military forces and police from Colon by that 
Government and the firing of the city by insurgents in 1885. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Warre House, June 23, 1902. 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE. 

Mr. DIETRICH. The Senator from Texas yields to me that I 
may call up the bill (H. R. 14691) to authorize the construction 
of a pontoon bridge across the Missouri River, in the county of 
Cass, in the State of Nebraska, and in the county of Mills, in the 
State of Iowa. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 
ation. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC LANDS AND BUILDINGS IN PORTO RICO, 


Mr. BAILEY. Iyield to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. FORAKER]. 

Mr. FORAKER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 14244) authorizing the President 
to reserve public lands and buildings in the island of Porto Rico 
for public uses, and granting other public lands and buildings to 
the government of Porto Rico. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pacific Islands 
and Porto Rico with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, page 1, line 7, after the 
words marine hospital,” to insert ‘* post-offices, custom-honses, 
United States courts;“ in line 11, before the word owned,“ to 
insert and the submerged land underlying the same;“ and on 
page 2, line 9, after the word act,“ to insert: 

And ided further, That raise herein contained shall be so construed 
as to affect any legal or equitable rights acquired by the government of 


Porto Rico or by any other 3 under any contract, lease, or license made 
by the United States authorities prior to the Ist day of May, 1900. 


So as to make the section read: 
That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to make, within one 
ear after the approval of this act, such reservation of public lands and 
ildings belonging to the United States in the island of Porto Rico, for mili- 
tary, naval, light-house, marine-hospital, post offices, custom-houses, United 
States courts, and other public pur, as he may deem necessary, and all 
the public lands and buildings, not including harbor areas and navigable 
streams and bodies of water and the submerged lands ring tha same, 
owned by the United States in said island and not so reserved be, and the 
same are hereby, granted to the government of Porto Rico, to be held or 
disposed of for the use and benefit of the people of said island: Provided, 
That said grant is upon the express condition that the government of Porto 
Rico, by proper authority, release to the United States any interest or claim 
it may have in or upon the lands or buildings reserved by the President 
under the ae beep this act: And provided further, That nothing herein 
contained shall be so construed as to affect any legal or equitable rights ac- 
quired by the government of Porto Rico or by any other party, under any 
contract, lease, or license made by the United States authorities prior to the 
Ist day of May, 1900. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 14, to insert: 


Sec. 2. That the 8 War is hereby authorized and directed to 
have a survey made of the harbor of San Juan, and of the other principal 

rts of Porto Rico, with a view to increasing anchorage areas and harbor 
Facilities, to prepare estimates of the cost of work considered necessary in 
the interest of commerce and navigation, and to make due report thereof to 
Congress; the expense of such surveys to be paid for from the appropriation 
for examination, surveys, and contingencies provided by section? of the river 
and harbor act of June 13, 1902. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2. after line 24, to insert: 

Sxc. 3. That the sum of 32,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any funds in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to be expended 
by the clerk of the district court of the United States for Porto Rico, under 
the Sy See and subject to the approval of the presiding judge of said 
court, in the purchase of a law library for the use of said court. 

The amendment was agreed to. 3 . 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 6, to insert: 

SEC. 4. That the resident commissioner from Porto Rico to the United 
States, provided for by section 39 of the act of April 12, 1900, entitled An 


act temporarily to provide revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, 


and for other p “ sball have a seat in the House of Representatives, 

with the right to debate but not to vote, and shall be entitled to the same 

compensation for salary and other allowances, and to the same rights and 
rivileges as the Delegates from the Territories of the United States, and 
is term of office shall commence on the 4th day of March next 

the date of his election; and the term of office of the present incumbent 

hereby extended to the 3d day of March, 1903. 

Mr. SPOONER. Is the bill before the Senate or is it just being 
read for unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole, and the amendments of the committee 
are being acted on. 

Mr. S NER. By unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. SPOONER. I want to debate the provision for a delegate 
from Porto Rico. I was not awarethat it was in the bill. When 
was the bill re 

Mr. FORA I thought the Senator was aware of it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I was not. 

Mr. FORAKER. We do not make him a delegate. The resi- 
dent commissioner is still the resident commissioner. He retains 
the name. He is given a seat on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, however. lofcourse do not want to cut off any debate. 
I suppose I was in error in so understanding, but I understood 
that the Senator would not object to it if we did not change the 
name. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have not read it. I did not know there was 
any such provision in the bill. I wish the Senator would let it go 
over until to-morrow. 

Mr. FORAKER. Very well, if the Senator wishes. 

Mr. SPOONER. I would be glad if he would let it take ihat 


course. 

Mr. FORAKER. Very well. Let it be read for information 
all the way through. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 19, to insert: 

Src. 5. That all the applicable visions of the naturalization laws of the 
United States shall apply to and be held to authorize the admission to citi- 
zeuship of all persons not citizens who owe permanent allegiance to the 
United States, and who may become residents of any State or organized 
Terrors of the United Statea with th following modifeations, The appl 
he shall make his declaration of qutention to become 5 of the United 
States at least one year prior to his ission; and residence within the juris- 
diction of the United States, such permanent allegiance, shall és re- 
garded as residence within the United States within the meaning of the flye 
years’ residence clause of the existing law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. FORAKER. Before the bill is laid aside for the day, I 
will suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin that the last provision 
is entirely separate from the one to which he took exception. It 
simply provides for the granting of naturalization ‘papers to 
people who live in our insular ions. As the law now 
stands no one can be naturalized in accordance with the statutes 
until he forswears allegiance to some foreign sovereignty; and as 
there is no such foreign sovereignty for any one of those inhabit- 
ants to forswear his allegiance to, this bill simply corrects the 
law in that particular. I hope there will be no objection to that. 
but that the amendment may be considered adopted, and the bill 
then go over as to the other amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Has the Senator filled the 
blank section 2 in regard to the date? 

Mr. FORAKER. Yes; I have filled the blank. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then all the sections will be 
considered as to except the one to which the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] objected. 

Mr. FORAKER. And that section goes over for the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That goes over. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Are there not two sections that relate to the 
matter of a delegate? 

Mr. FORAKER. If there are two, then both will go over. 

Mr. MCCOMAS. Lask that both go over relating to the dele- 


gate. 

Mr. SPOONER. I suppose if the bill goes over it takes all the 
sections with it. 

Mr. FORAKER. Of course the bill goes over, but thete sec- 
tions have been adopted. When the bill is again called up I will 
ask that the two sections objected to may be considered and acted 


upon. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill goes over. 
TENNESSEE RIVER BRIDGE NEAR CANEY CREEK. 


Mr. BATE. Task the Senator from Texas to yield to me for 
the consideration of a bill that will not excite debate. 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BATE. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 14111) to authorize the construction of 
a bridge across the Tennessee River, in the State of Tennessee, 
by the Harriman Southern Railroad Company.. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. . 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 


to a third reading, read the third time, and passed 
RECORDING OF DEEDS, ETC., IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I ask the Senator from Texas to 

eld to me for the consideration of a bill which I am anxious to 

ve considered. 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent for the 
3 consideration of the bill (S. 5678) providing for record of 

eeds and other conveyances and instruments of writing in In- 
dian Territory, and for other pu It is a bill to put in 
force the laws of Arkansas in the Indian Territory as to the execu- 
tion and recording of deeds, mortgages, etc. It is a bill to which 
there will be no objection. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There are certain committee amend- 
ea ae which I ask may be considered in the reading of 

e 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, that it be read for amendment, and that the com- 
mittee amendments be first considered. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and that order is made. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. The first amendment 
reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on page 1, line3, 
after the word chapter,” to strike out 126°’ and insert 27;’? in 
line 6, after the word Territory,“ to insert ‘‘so far as the same 
may be applicable and not inconsistent with any law of Con- 
gress;’’ in line 8, after the word ‘‘clerk,’’ to insert or deputy 
clerk; ” in line 9, before the word ‘‘ courts,” to strike out dis- 
trict; ’’ on page 2, line 1, before the word office,“ to strike out 
principal: and in the same line, after the word “clerk,” to 
insert or deputy clerk; *’ so as to read: 

That chapter 27 of the Digest of the Statutes of Arkansas, known as Mans- 
field’s Digest of 1884, is hereby extended to the Indian Territory, so far as 
the same may be applicable and not inconsistent with any law of Co’ 5 
Provided, That the clerk or deputy clerk of the United States ‘court of each 
of the courts of said Territo be ex officio recorder for his district and 
perform the duties required of recorder in the chapter aforesaid, and use 


e seal of such court in cases requiring a seal, and keep the records of such 
office at the office of said clerk or deputy clerk. 


The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 8, after the word 
“clerk,” to insert or deputy clerk; ” and in line 10, after the 
word ! filing,“ to insert for the period of twelve months from 
the filing thereof; so as to make the clause read: 


It shall be the aoro each clerk or deputy clerk of such court to record in 
the books provided fo: deeds of 
leases, core Oe bills of sale, and o er instruments of writing 


© filing thereof shall have same 
rded . The fees for filing, in ing, and cross 

indexing such instruments shall be 25 cana rg for recording shall be as set 
0 


forth in section 8243 of Mansfleld's Digest 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, to strike out from line 17 to line 19, 
inclusive, on page 2, as follows: 

All fees received for recording instruments provided for in this act shall 
be accounted for to the Secretary of the Treasury as other fees are. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


That the said clerk or deputy clerk of such court shall receive as compen- 
sation as such ex officio recorder for his district all fees received by him for 
recording ents provided for inthis act, amounting to§$1,£00 per annum 
or less; and all fees so received by him as aforesaid amounting to more than 
the sum of $1,800 per annum shall be accounted to the Department of Justice. 
to be applied to the permanent school fund of the district in which said court 
is located. 


The amendment was agreed to. à 
The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 9, to insert: 


That wherever in said chapter the word county“ occurs there shall be 
substituted therefor the word “district,” and wherever the words “State” 
or “State of Arkansas” occur there shall be substituted therefor the words 
Indian Territory,” and wherever the words “clerk” or “recorder ™ occur 
there shall Pe substituted the words “clerk or deputy clerk of the United 
States cour 

All acknowledgments of deeds of conveyance taken within the Indian Ter- 
ritory shall be taken before a clerk or deputy clerk of any of the courts in 
said Territory, a United States commissioner, ora notary public appointed 
in and for said Territory. 

All instruments of writing the filing of which is provided for by law shall 
be recorded or filed in the office of the clerk or deputy clerk at the place of 
holding court in the recording district where said Poesy may be located, 
and which said recording districts are bounded as follows: 

District No. 1 shall comprise all of the reservations heretofore existing 
under the Quapaw Agency, and the place of record shall be at Miami, * 
vided in the Indian a ia tion act for the fiscal year ending June 50, 1908. 

District No. 2 shall. nata point where the northern boundary line of 
tho Indian Territory intersects with the western boundary line of the Qua- 
paw Agency; thencè in a southerly and easterly direction, following the 


. holder thereof, and such filing- 


western and southern boundaries of the Quapaw A to the west line of 
the State of Missouri; thence south along Said Doan ry line to the dividing 
line between townships 23 and 24 north; thence wesi along said line to the 
dividing line between ranges 17 and 18 east; thence north along said dividing 
northern boundary line of the Indian Territory; thencs eastalon 


said bounda: ng. The place of record for distric 


line to place of beginni 
A bier i be Vania. 25 t a point where th lin 
ct No. nning at a point where the ran e between ran 

17 and 18 east crosses the northern boundary line of the Indian Territ 
thence south on said range line to the township line between townshi os Sd 
and 25 north; thence west on said township line to the western boun 

line of the Indian 8 thence north along said western boundary line 
to the northern boundary lino of the Indian Territory; thence east to the 


place of bogi. . The place of record for district No. 3 shall be Nowata. 

District No. 4. gat a point on the western boundary line of the 
Indian Territory where same is crossed by the township line between town- 
ships 24and 25 north; thence south along said western Boundary line to the 
township line between townships 19 and 20 north; thence east on said town- 
ante line to the range line between ranges 17 and 18 east; thence north on 
said range line to the 28 Une between townships 24 and 25 north; 


thence west to the place of be; . The pla f 

: shal Bs Claremore : io = ce of record for district No. 
istri 0. eginning at a point on the eastern bo li 

Indian Territory where 5 — is 2 the township line be 9 

ships 23 and 24 north; thence south along said eastern ndary line to the 

township line between townships 19 and 20 north; thence west on said town- 


ship line to the range line between ranges 17 and 18 east; thence north 
por fhe township line between townships 23 and 24 north: 
to place of beginning. The place of record 


line of the 
is crossed by the township line between town- 
ships 19 and 20 north; thence south on said eastern boundary line to the 
township line between townships 14 and 15 north; thence west on said 


town- 
ship line to the meridian line between ran, 905 


20 and 21 east; thence north on 


said meridian uoe ye Oe omang line bo reer 5 and 20 north; 
thence east on sni W. 0 lace of beginning. e place of record 
for district No, 6 shall be Tahlequah. By ate 


District No. 7. Beginning at a point where the meridian line between 
ranges 20 and 21 east crosses the township line between townships 19 and 20 
north; thence west on said township line to the range line between ranges 
13 and I4east; thence south along said range line to the township line between 
townships 15 and 16 north; thence cast along said township line to the meridian 
line between es 20 and 21 east; thence north along said meridian line to 
the place of be The place of record for t No. 7 shall bo 


Wagoner. 

District No. 8. Beginning ata point on the range line between ranges 13 
and 14 east where same is ¢ the townsh: 15 line between townships 
19 and 20 north; thence west on id township line to the western bound- 
ary line of the Indian Territory; thence south slong said western boundary 
line to the township line between townships 15 and 16 north; thence east on 
said township line to the range line between ran 18 and 14 east; thence 
north along said — 1055 line to the place of beginning. The. place of record 
for district No. 8 shall bo Sapulpa. 

District No. 9. Bezinning ata point on the western boundary line of the 
Indian Territory where the same is crossed by the township line between 
townships 15 and 16 north; thence south along said western boundary line to 
the northern boundary line of the Seminole Nation; thence eastwardly along 
said boundary line of the said Seminole Nation to the northeast corner of 
the Seminole Nation; thence south along said eastern boun line of said 
Seminole Nation to the 9 between townships 10 and 11 north; 
thence east along said town o to the range line between ranges 13 and 
14 east; thence north along said range line to the township line between town- 
ships 15 and 16 north; thence west along said township line to the place of 
beginning. The place of record for district No. 9 shall be Okmulgee, 

istrict No. 10. Baginning at a point where the range line between ra 
13 and 14 east intersects the tow D line between townships 15 and 16 — 
thence on the said range line to the township line between townships 
II and 12 north; thence east along said township line to the Arkansas River; 
thence up said Arkansas River to the intersection of said river with the me- 
ridian line between ranges 20 and 21 east; thence north along said meridian 
line to the township line between townships 15 and 16 north; thence west to 
the point of beginning. The place of record for district No. 10 shall be Mus- 


ee. 

District No. 11. Beginning ata point on the eastern boun line of the 
Indian Territory where same is crossed by the 1 between town- 
ships 14 and 15 north; thence south along said eastern boundary line to the 
Arkansas River, thence up said Arkansas River to its intersection with the 
meridian line between ranges 20 and 21 east; thence north along said merid- 
ian line to the township line between townships 14 and 15 north; thence east 
to the place of begi g. Tho place of record for district No. II shall be 


11 and 12 east intersects the to iano between towaships 10 and 11 north; 


said n 
the meanderings thareot: to the western 8 line of 


south along the eastern gree! line of the said nation to the 8 une 
ne 


between townships 10 and 11 north; thence east along said township 
1 8 mace of Doginning. The place of record for district No. 13 shall be 
ewo 


District No. 14. Beginning at a point on the eastern boundary line of the In- 
dian Territ where same is crossed by the Arkansas River; thence sonth 
along said rn boundary line of the Indian Territory to the base line; 
thence west along said base line to the meridian line between ranges 20 an 
21 east; thence north on said meridian line to the River; thence 
down said Canadian River to its confluence with the Arkansas River; thence 
down said Arkansas River tq the place of beginning. The place of record for 
district No. 14 shall be Poteau, 
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District No. 15. Beginning at a point where the meridian line between 
20 and 21 east crosses the township line between townships 7 and 8 
north: thence south on said msridian line to the township line between town- 
ships 2 and 3 north; thence west on said township line to the e line be- 
tween ranges i8 and 19 east; thence south along said range line to the line 
between townships 1 and 2 north; thence west along said township line to 
the western boundary line of the Choctaw Nation; thence north on said 
boundary line to the South Canadian River; thence down said river to the 
point where the morog line between townships 7 and 8 north intersects 
said river; thence east along said township line to the point of beginning. 
The place of record for district No. 15 Shall be South McAlester. | 

District No. 16. inning at a point where the South Canadian River in- 
terzects with the western boundary line of the Choctaw Nation; thence south 
on said boundary line to the township line between townships 1 and 2 south; 
thence west on said township line to the range line between ranges 3 and 4 
east; thence north along ssid range line to its intersection with the South 
Canadian River; thence down said South Canadian River, following the me- 
anderings thereof, to the place of beginning. The place of record for district 
No. 16 shall be Ada. 

District No. 17, Beginning at a point where the township line between 

ips 4 and 5 north intersects the range line between ranges g; and 4 east; 
thence south along said range line to the line; thence west on said 
line to the meridian line between ranges 4 and 5 west; thence north on said 
meridian line to the township line ween townships 4 and 5 north; thence 
east on said township line to the n piaca of beginning. The place of record for 
district No. 17 shall be Pauls Valley. 

District No. 18. A ata 1 — at the South Canadian River where 
the same intersects the range line between ranges 3 and 4 east; thence south 
on said range line to the 8 e Ime between townships 4 and 5 north; 
thence west on said township line to the meridian line between ranges 4 and 
5 west; thence north on said meridian line to the South Ca River; 
thence down said South Canadian River, following the meande: thereof, 
to the place of beginning. The place of record for district No. 18 shall be 


II. 

District No. 19. ning at a point on the South Canadian River Where 
the same intersects the meridian line between ranges 4 and 5 west; thence 
south along said meridian line to the base line; thence west on said base line 
to the western boundary line of the Indian Territory; thence north along said 
ria and Ragen Be og oe en Bn 

ver, fo ng the meanderin ereof, to p 0 3 e 
place of record tor district No, 19 shall be Chickasha. 

District No. 20. ig ata point on the western boundary line of the 
Indian Territory where same intersects the base line; thence south along 
said western boundary line to the Red River; thence down said Red River 
to its intersection with the range line between ranges 2 and 3 west; thence 
base line; thence west on said base line to 


oe south on said range line to 


The place of record for district No. 21 shall be Ardmore. 
Beginning at a pont where the range line between ranges 
p 


Butcherpen Creek; thence nort — e Butcherpen Creek to the townshi 
line between townships 4 and 5 sou 
township line to the bor 3; 
tions in range 8 east; thence north along said line to the township line be- 
tween townships 1 and 2 south; thence west along said line to the point of 
ning. The place of record for district No. 2 shall be Tisho: 8 
istrict No. 23. — ag oe at a point where the township line between 
townships 1 and 2 north intersects the range line between ranges 15 and 
16 east; thence south on that line to its intersection with the line between 
townships 2 and 3 south; thence west to intersection of the last-named line 
with the range line between ranges 14 and 15 east; thence south to the town- 
ship line bstween townships 3 and 4south; thence west tothe western bound- 
ary line of the Choctaw Nation; thence north on said boundary line to inter- 
section with the line between townships 1 and 2 north; thence east to point 
of beginning. The place of record for district No. 28 shall be Atoka. 
District No. 24. Beginning at a t where rango line between ranges 15 
and 16 east intersects the towns line between townships 1 and 2 north; 
thence south along said line to its intersection with to ip line between 
townships 2 and § south; thence west 2 eaid line to fangs line between 
ranges te and 15 east; thence south on said line to the River; thence 
down Red River, 9 the meanderings thereof, to the eastern boundary 
of the Indian Territory; thence north along said eastern 1 line ot the 
Indian Sarny to intersection with the base line; thence west along said 
line to the meridian line between ranges and 21 east; thence north totown- 
ship line between townships 2 and 3 north; thence west along said line to 
range line between ranges 18 and 19 east; thence south on said line to town- 
ship line between e . 1 and 2 north; thence west on said line to point 
of ning. The place of record for district No. 24 shall be Antlers. 
District No. 25. Beginning at a point on the western boundary line of the 
Choctaw Nation where it intersects the peta. line between townships 3 
and 4south; thence east along said line to range line between ranges 14 and 
15 east; thence south on said line to the Red River; thence up said Red River, 
following the meanderings thereof, to the mouth of the Washita River; thence 
up said Washita River to the mouth of Butcherpen Creek; thence north up 
said Butcherpen Creek tothe township line between townships 4 and 5 south, 
in range 7 east; thence east along said township line to the boundary line be- 
tween the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations; thence north on said bounda 
12 to ae point of beginning. The place of record for district No. 25 shall 
urant. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
NANCY J. M’ARTHUR. 


Mr. PETTUS. I ask the Senator from Texas to yield to me. 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. PETTUS. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration 
at this time of the bill (H. R. 14221) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Nancy J. McArthur. The bill simply proposes to grant 
an increase of pension to a very old lady. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Pensions with an amendment, in line 7, 
before the word Regiment,” tostrike out A, Fourteenth ” and 
insert G. Seventy-first; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, ea T to the provisions 


and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Nancy J. McArthur, widow 
of James R. McArthur, late captain of Company G, Seventy-first Reziment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, page on her a pension at the rate of 320 per 
month in lieu of that she is now ving. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES F, M’INDOE, 


Mr. McCOMAS. Will the Senator from Texas yield to me a 
moment for the consideration of a very short bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. MCCOMAS. I ask unanimous consent for the mt con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5531) for the relief of James F. McIndoe. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay to James F. McIndoe, captain, Corps of En- 
gineers, late first lieutenant, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, $1,142.70, being the value of his personal effects destroyed 
by fire on the 13th of February, 1901, through the destruction by 
fire of the engineer quarters at Fort Hancock, N. J., as deter- 
mined by a board of survey which met by order of Major-General 
Brooke at Fort Hancock, N. J., on the 15th of March, 1901. 

Mr. BATE. From what committee does that bill come? 

Mr. McCOMAS. It has been reported by a committee. The 
personal effects of this man were burned while he was trying to 
save Government p rty. There was a board appointed by 
General Brooke, and they say it is a most meritorious case. 

Mr. BATE. My inquiry was as to what committee had re- 
ported the bill. . 

Mr. McCOMAS. The Committee on Claims, through the Sena- 
tor onr North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], reported the bill unan- 
imously. 

Mr. SPOONER. What was this man an officer of? 

Mr. McCOMAS. He was a captain in the Corps of Engineers, 

Mr. SPOONER. For what are we paying him? 

Mr. McCOMAS. We are paying him for the destruction of 
his personal effects by fire on the 13th of February, 1901, in the 
engineer quarters at Fort Hancock,N. J. While he was engaged 
in saving Government buildings, his own property was burned 
mp: ; The board passed upon the claim, and held that it was en- 

y proper. 

The bill was reported tothe Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SPOONER. I enter a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which that bill was , and I ask that the motion may go over. 
È 2 PRESIDEN pro tempore. The motion to reconsider will 

e entered. 


EXPENDITURES FOR BUILDINGS IN OKLAHOMA, 


Mr. BERRY. With the permission of the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Bax], I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4556) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
supplement existing laws relating to the disposition of lands, and 
so forth,” ee March 3, 1901. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
named by him, which will be read in full for the information of 
the Senate, subject to objection. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act of Con approved March 
1901, entitled An act to supplement existing laws N tho penn 
of lands, eto,“ be amended by adding thereto the following: 

“Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, out of the proczeds of the sales of town lots in the towns of Law- 
ton, Comanche County; Anadarko, Caddo County, and Hobart, Kiowa 
County, in the Territory of Oklahoma, heretofore had pursuant to the au- 
thority of the act aforesaid, to cause to be expended, su t to his control 
and supe: on and u the recommendation of the le: constituted au- 
thorities of each of said towns, for the construction of public waterworks, 
schoolhouses, and such other municipal improvements as may be advisable 
and advantageous to the inhabitants of said towns, the follo additional 
sums, to wit: For the town of Lawton, $150,000; for the town of Anadarko, 
$50,000, and for the town of Hobart, $50, Provided further, That the sum of 
$10,000, as provided in the act whereof this is amendatory, tor the construc- 
tion of a county court- in each of the towns aforesaid, shall be, and 
hereby is, increased to the sum of $30,000 each for the construction of such 


county court-houses in town.” 
Is there objection to the pres- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. From what committee does tho 
bill come? 
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Mr. BERRY. It comes from the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Are there any county court- 
houses there? 

Mr. BERRY. It is a House bill. There is a House report with 
it. The old bill provided that a certain amount of money for 
which town lots were sold in these towns in Oklahoma might be 
used for all these oses. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I do not make any objection. 

Mr. BERRY. The bill is all right. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS IN MINNESOTA. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator from California yield to me to 
enter a motion? 

Mr. PERKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. I desire to give notice of a motion to reconsider 
the votes by which the Senate disagreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4284) to amendan act 
entitled An act for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa 
Indians in the State of Minnesota,” approved January 14, 1889, 
and uested a conference with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and I move that the bill be re- 
called from the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota 
enters a motion to reconsider the vote by which the House amend- 
ments to the bill indicated by him were . to and a con- 
ference asked, and he moves to recall the bill with the message 
touching a conference. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. QUARLES subsequently said: I wish to ask permission to 
correct something that took place inadvertently. My distin- 
guished friend the Senator from Minnesota notified me that he 
intended to give notice simply of a motion to recall a bill from 
the House, to be called up to-morrow, if found desirable at that 
time. I did not understand that we were called upon to consent 
that the motion should be considered and passed upon. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The motion was not considered 
and passed upon. The motion to recall the bill from the House is 
a necessary accompaniment of the entering of a motion to recon- 
sider. The motion to reconsider was not acted upon. It was only 
the motion to recall the bill from the House, 

Mr. QUARLES. Very well. I misunderstood it. 


JAMES M. OLMSTEAD. 


Mr. PERKINS. By the kind permission of the Senator from 
Texas, for which he has my thanks, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up for present consideration the bill (H. R. 13650) to correct 
the military record of James M. Olmstead. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to amend the 
military record of James M. Olmstead so as to fix September 8. 
1863, as the actual date of his discharge from the service as second 
lieutenant Company F, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Cavalry, the same being the date to which he was paid and upon 
which his service terminated. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It is necessary to have an execu- 
tive session this evening, and I should like to inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Texas to how many more Senators he has agreed to 


eld? 
TM. BAILEY. These interruptions are about at an end. Iam 
under agreement to yield to three more gentlemen who have small, 
short bills which they wish to have considered. I think they can 
all be disposed of in a very few moments, and then I will yield. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The thing might go on all night. 

Mr. BAILEY. No; Ishall not yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. FORAKER. Before we pass from this, I wish to ask the 
Senator from Texas to include me in the number. Ihave a brief 
bill which I should like to have considered. 

Mr. BAILEY. I can not resist 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

. BAILEY. The Senator from Connecticut has not the floor 
for the purpose of making that motion. I decline to yield to him 
for that purpose. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I rise to a point of order, and that 
is that the Senator from Texas can not hold the floor upon the 


bill which was under consideration and yield to Senators all over 
the Chamber to pass bills. If he has the floor, he must hold it on 
the bill upon which he took it. 

Mr. BAILEY. The question to whom a Senator shall yield 
when he has the floor is for him to determine. I am perfectly 
free to say that these interruptions have not been disagreeable to 
me. The Senate would have adjourned, but I agreed to yield to 
a number of Senators having small local bills in which they are 
interested and which they desired to . and I do not believe I 
was abusing the privileges or misusing the time of the Senate. 
If the Senator from Connecticut imagines he can determine how 
often and to whom a Senator, once having the floor, shall yield, 
I think he will find no warrant for it in the rules, and I decline 
to yield to the Senator from Connecticut for the purpose of moy- 
ing an executive session. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I rise for the purpose of making 
a point of order, and that is, that when the unfinished business is 
under discussion and a Senator has the floor, he has no right to 
yield to other Senators for the purpose of passing bills. I call 
for the regular order. 2 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the opinion of the Chair, it 
is a custom which never has prevailed in the Senate for a Senator 
to yield in order that other bills might be taken up for considera- 
tion. It is not in the Senate as it is in the House. 

Mr. BAILEY. I know it is not, of course. In the House a 
member’s time is limited to one hour. If he chooses to occupy 
that one hour in any way, he may do so. Here we have no limi- 
tation of time. 

Iam not going to appeal from the decision of the Chair, but I 
want to serve notice that if that rule is to be enforced no Senator 
who has the floor to make a speech will yield to any other Sena- 
tor to make a request for unanimous consent so long as I serve in 
this age at 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I will join with the Senator from 
Texas in trying to enforce that rule. 

Mr. B . Iam going to see that the Senate does it; and 
I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to call the 
attention of the Senator from Texas to the fact that he has to-da 
yielded to eight or ten different Senators to pass bills. It woul 
not do for the Senate to put into the hands of one Senator the 
power to control every bill which might be considered. That is 
a matter to be left to the Senate. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would not want to see either the rule or the 
practice of the Senate render that possible. My contention is 
that when the Senate itself sees fit it can control it by rule. Up 
to this time it has not seen fit to control it by rule. A Senator 
having the floor, with his sense of duty and his respect for his 
fellow-Senators, must not abuse that privilege. I have myself, 
in my brief service here, seen many Senators yield two, three, 
and four times. Now, shall a Senator yield two, three, and four 
times, and not yield six or eight? 

Mr. HALE. Let me say right here, if the Senator will yield 
for a moment—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will insist upon enforcing this 
rule in the future. The importunities of Senators have come to 
be a great impediment in the way of doing business. I have no 
doubt I myself have done so, although I ought not to have done 
it. When a Senator is upon the floor, and when the regular order 
is his speech, where he has been recognized by the Chair, that is 
the business before the Senate. Yet one Senator after another 
appeals to the Senator to yield to allow him to passa bill. The 
Senate at any time has the right, and it ought to insist upon it, 
and a single Senator at any time has the right, by calling for the 
regular order, and he ought to insist upon it, to demand that 
that shall not be done. If I have been recognized by the Chair 
and am addressing the Senate upon any subject, or if the Senator 
from Texas has been recognized and has the floor, and the Senator 
from Ohio or from Colorado asks him or me to yield, any Senator 
can call for the regular order and the Senator can not yield, but 
must go on with his speech. It ought to be insisted upon more 
often than it is. 

Mr. FORAKER. Will the Senator from Maine allow me to 
make a suggestion right here? The Senate has another way of 

rotecting itself from any abuse such as has been suggested. 

en a Senator having the floor yields to another Senator, who 

requests unanimous consent for the consideration of any bill, any 
Senator can object. 

Mr. BAILEY. He can object to its consideration. 

Mr. FORAKER. He can object, and put a stop to it. 

Mr. HALE. We all know that; but two things are true here: 
The easiest thing to do is toget unanimous consent. The hardest 
thing to get done is to get a Senator to object to a request for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think that is to the credit of the Senate. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to call the 
attention of the Senator from Texas to the fact that it has been 
decided in the Senate quite a number of times the present occu- 
pant of the chair knows that Vice-President Morton so decided— 
that no Senator can hold the floor and yield it without himself 
first obtaining unanimous consent to yield: and when the regular 
order of business is called for, that is an objection to yielding. 

Mr. HALE. That settles it. 

Mr. BAILEY. If that has been the decision of the Senate here- 
tofore, I withdraw the appeal. I have no desire myself to infract 
the rules of the Senate, and I believe I am the only Senator 
against whom I see them regularly invoked. I think this is the 
third time. Therefore I will modify my statement that I will 
invoke the rules against everybody else, and I will reserve my right 
to exercise selection in that respect, and I will invoke them when 
I think they. ought to be invoked. > 

Mr. TELLER. For the purpose of saying a word, I wish to 
take an a from the ruling of the Chair, so that I may not be 
taken off the floor. 

The course pursued by the Senator from Texas has been in 
vogue in the Senate for a quarter of a cen to my certain 
knowledge, not, perhaps, that a Senator has yielded toso many as 
has been the case to-night. There has never been a session when 
it has not been done and repeatedly done. Of course, any Senator 
has a right, when the proceeding goes beyond what he thinks is 
proper, to call for the regular order. The Senator then must 
cease. He can no longer yield. He can resume the floor and pro- 
ceed, if he sees fit. If he does not, he must yield the floor. 

The Senator from Connecticut assumes that this is something 
unusual. I do not know to how many Senators the Senator from 
Texas has yielded, but I think he said five or six. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Eight. 

Mr. TELLER. Eight, perhaps. They have little bills which 
can be taken up and passed in a moment, and it is the most expe- 
ditious way of doing business that anybody can imagine. It has 
never been abused in the Senate, and while it is not asserted as a 
right, and 1 have occasionally heard a call for the regular order, 
it is rare. The Senator from Connecticut is anxious to get an 
executive session. If he had waited a moment and yielded to two 
` or three gentlemen who have little bills that could be on 
reading, we might have been in executive session now. 

The ane of service in the Senate is that by a little concession 
to each other we proceed and do more business in the same length 
of time than any other legislative body in the world ever did. 
The Senator does not expedite business by coming here with a 
technical question just now. Bowe I concluded that he should 
not have an executive session. He could not get through with it 
to-night. I should be able to talk until 12 o’clock easy enough on 
this appeal. [Laughter.] I am not going to doit, Mr. President. 

I do not mean to say that I do not think the ruling of the Chair 
is perfectly proper under the circumstances, but I do not think it 
was exactly the thing for the Senator from Connecticut to raise this 
question when he knew there was no intention on the part of the 
Senator from Texas to take advantage of anybody or to prevent 
him from having an executive session in a few moments. I tried 
to get the floor to appeal to the Senator to let the three or four 
bills that Senators wanted to call up, and which would have taken 
but a minute apiece. be passed. 

Mr. President, I wish to withdraw the appeal. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I wish to say merely a word in 
justice to myself. 

Mr. TELLER. I will not withdraw the appeal until the Sen- 
ator from Texas gets through. 

Mr. BAILEY. It was understood between the Senator from 
Nevada and myself that it was impossible to conclude the con- 
sideration of the Indian bill this afternoon. Not desiring myself 
to monopolize the floor nor yet desiring to yield the floor at just 
that particular time, I yielded to various requests on the part of 
gentlemen who had bills which they wished to call up. I tried 
to be as impartial as possible in my agreements to yield, yielding 
to gentlemen on both sides of the Chamber. Iwas proceeding in 
a way that I thought accommodated the greatest number of Sena- 
tors, without any thought of abusing the privilege of the Senate, 
and without any thought that the rule was going to be invoked, 
for I stated to the Senator from Connecticut, who walked across 
the aisle and asked me about it, that when I had kept three more 
agreements to yield I was ronn and would yield for a motion 
to go into executive session. 180 5 want it to appear in the 
Recorp that I was not retaining the floor for an g of my 
own, but in pursuance of an understanding wi the Senator 
from Nevada in regard to the bill then under consideration, that 
it would go over until to-morrow. These things, I think, could 
have been well and properly done without this point. The Chair 
having decided that it is not in order for me to yield, I submit. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. For the ee of justifying 
myself, if I can, in the estimation of my good friends from Colo- 


rado and Texas, I should like to state how this matter occurred. 
I rose and asked the Senator from Texas to how many more Sena- 
tors he had promised to yield. Perhaps I had no right to do so. 
I got a very indefinite reply. I said in the first place that I de- 


sired and hoped we might have a short executive session. Get- 
ting that indefinite reply 

Mr. BAILEY. Do I understand the Senator from Connecticut 
to say that I made him an indefinite reply? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I certainly understood so. 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, the Senator did not understand me. I 
told him three more. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Oh, that was when we were 
talking about it between ourselves. 

Mr. BAILEY. It happened just a moment before you made 
the point, and fearing that I was mistaken I asked the Senator 
from Colorado. who heard me, and he confirms me in my own 
belief that I said to the Senator there were three more. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. When I asked the question 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. No; when I asked the question 
in the Senate. 

Mr. FORAKER. I remember distinctly that when the Senator 
from Connecticut asked the question in open Senate the Senator 
from Texas made that reply. I remember it, because I then rose 
and asked the Senator from Texas to add me to the three if I was 


not included. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is right. T did not intend to be indefinite. 
and I am sure the Senator from Connecticut misunderstood me. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The RECORD will show to-morrow 
who is right and who is not. 

Mr. B. What occurred here was between us and will 
not appear in the RECORD, I take it, because it was private. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Not at all. But the Senator’s 
reply to my question when I asked him how many more Senators 
he had to yield to will be found in the RECORD, and I will 
leave it to the Recorp whether it was an indefinite reply or 
whether it was a reply that he had agreed to yield to three Sena- 
tors. I then said that I would move an executive session, and 
the Senator said I could not get the floor to do it. Then I made 
the point of order that he was not entitled to the floor for the 
purpose of yielding it to Senators to pass bills. That was the 
way the matter occurred. I trust I have not ruffed the feelings 
of my friends on the other side. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, I did not know how many 
promises the Senator from Texas had outstanding, because I was 
not over there to talk with him privately, except by his statement 
in open Senate, but I remember distinctly that he said three, and 
thereupon I appealed to him to inclnde me, as I had a short bill 
for which I desired to ask unanimous consent. 

However, that is not the important thing I want tosay. We 
are making a ruling and establishing a precedent, and I want to 
confirm what the Senator from Colorado has said that ever since 
I have been a member of the Senate what the Senator from Texas 
has done has been indulged in more or less until some Senator 
saw fit to make an objection. 

I do not see how it is possible to abuse the privileges of the 
Senate in that way, because, as has been suggested, whenever a 
Senator is appealed to to yield and does yield, and the Senator to 
whom he has yielded asks unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of a bill, it is within the power of any Senator to stop the 
proceeding right there by making an objection or calling for 
the regular order; and until some one does make objection or call 
for the regular order, which is only another way of making ob- 
jection, it is entirely in order for the Senator having the floor, 
according to the practice here as I have observed it, to yield to 
a Senator who wants to have a bill considered or to yield to a 
Senator who wants to present morning business out of order. 
He must always ask unanimous consent, and whatever the 
Senate gives unanimous consent for is in order at all times, as I 
understand it. Whenever a Senator objects, then of course it is 
in order for the Chair to sustain the objection, but until he does 
it is in order, because the Senate agrees to it. I agree with the 
Senator from Colorado that this is an expeditious way of clean- 
ing up the business that the Senate ought to transact. 

Now, we have a great many bills that have been accumulating 
during the session. I have two or three and I have been awaiting 
an opportunity when I could present them without interfering 
with the business of the Senate. This seemed to be an opportune 
time and I was hoping I might present some of them and get 
them out of the way. They are measures which ought to be 

. But, of course, under all the circumstances I withdraw 
the request I made to the Senator. I would not presume to insist 
upon it as aright. Certainly I would have a right to insist upon 


it if the Senate gave unanimous consent. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator does not under- 
stand the Chair to rule any differently from what he has stated? 
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Mr. FORAKER. No; but some Senators have made remarks 
which seem to indicate that they did. I understood theruling of 
the Chair to be precisely what I have contended for. 


Mr. SPOONER. If the Senator from Ohio will pardon me, I 
think he sustains the ruling of the Chair and also vindicates the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. FORAKER. I was trying to do both. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is late, and I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope that we may have a brief executive 


session. 

Mr. SCOTT. Very well. 

Mr. TELLER. Let me withdraw my appeal. I desire to with- 
draw the appeal I made from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion wasagreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After five minutes t in ex- 
ecutive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 24, 1902, at 
12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 23, 1902. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Christopher D. Jones, of North Carolina, to be collector of cus- 
toms for the district of Beaufort, in the State of North Carolina. 
(Reappointment. ) 

SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 

George H. Ludde, of Iowa, to be surveyor of customs for the 

57 Burlington, in the State of Iowa, to succeed Charles H. 
, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 
MARSHALS. 

Fred A. Field, of Vermont, to be United States marshal for the 
district of Vermont. A reappointment, his term having expired 
June 28, 1902. 

Edward Knott, of Iowa, to be United States marshal for the 
northern district of Iowa. A reappointment, his term having 
expired February 18. 1902. 

rge M. Christian, of Iowa, to be United States marshal for 
the southern district of Iowa. A reappointment, his term having 
expired February 27, 1902. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Lewis Miles, of Iowa, to be United States mga Star the south- 
ern district of Iowa. A reappointment, his term having expired 
January 9, 1902. f 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
Cavalry Arm. 


William D. Pritchard, of North Carolina, late first lieutenant 
Forty-ninth Infantry, United States Volunteers, now first lieu- 
tenant Porto Rico Provisional Regiment of Infantry, to be second 
lieutenant, June 20, 1902. 

Wiliam Whitelaw Gordon, at large, to be second lieutenant, 
June 20, 1902. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Artillery Corps. 

Maj. Henry W. Hubbell, Artillery Corps, to be lieutenant- 
colonel, June 18, 1902, vice Strong, retired from active service. 

Capt. John R. Williams, Artillery Corps, to be major, June 18, 
1902, vice Hubbell, promoted. 

Infantry Arm. 

First Lieut. Warren S. Barlow, Fifteenth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain, June 13, 1902, vice Conrad, Fifteenth Infantry, retired from 
active service. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut, Thomas W. Ryan, to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy, from the 9th day of October, 1901 (subject to the examina- 
tions required by law), vice Lieut. Commander Charles W. Bart- 
lett, promoted. i 

Lieut. Commander John E. Roller, to be a commander in the 

Navy, from the 28th day of December, 1901 (subject to the exam- 
ee required by law), vice Commander Walton Goodwin, 
retired. 
Lieut. Frederick C. Bowers, to be a lieutenant-commander in 
the Navy, from the 5th day of April, 1902 (subject to the exami- 
nations required by law), vice Lieut. Commander Daniel P. 
Menefee, deceased. 

Lient. (Junior Grade) William S. Whitted, to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, from the 5th day of April, 1902 (subject to the ex- 
aminations required by law), vice Lieut. Frederick C. Bowers, 
promoted. 


Commander Richardson Clover, to be a captain in the Navy, 


from the 11th day of April, 1902 (subject to the examinations re- 
quired by law), vice Capt. James H. Sands, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander John C. Fremont, to be a commander in the 
Navy, from the 11th day of April, 1902 (subject to the examina- 
tions required by law), vice Commander Albert Ross, promoted- 

Lieut. Commander Albert Mertz, to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 1ith day of April, 1902 (subject to the examina- 
So re asi by law), vice Commander Richardson Clover, pro- 
moted. 

Lieut. George R. Salisbury, to be a lientenant-commander in 
the Navy from the 11th day of April, 1902 (subject to the exami- 
nations required by law), vice Lieut. Commander John C. Fre- 
mont, promoted. 

Lieut. John L. Purcell, to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy from the 11th day of April, 1902 (subject to the examina- 
tions ee by law), vice Lieut. Commander Albert Mertz, 
promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Robert H. Osborn, to be a lientenant in 
the Navy from the 11th day of April, 1902 (subject to the exami- 
naroon required by law), vice Lieut. George R. Salisbury, pro- 
mo 

Lieut. Commander Rogers H. Galt, to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 29th day of 188 1902 (subject to the examina- 
5 required by law), vice Commander James M. Miller, pro- 
moted. 

Lieut. Frank W. Kellogg, to be a lieutenant- commander in the 
Navy from the 29th day of April, 1902, vice Lieut. Commander 
Rogers H. Galt, promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Clarence England, to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 29th day of April, 1902 (subject to the exam- 
oe required by law), vice Lieut. Frank W. Kellogg, pro- 
moted. 

Commander John V. B. Bleecker, to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 8d day of June, 1902, vice Capt. Eugene W. Watson, 
retired. 

Lieut. Commander Vincendon L. Cottman, to be a commander 
in the Navy, from the 3d day of June, 1902 (subject to the exam- 
BORGU required by law), vice Commander John V. B. Bleecker, 
promoted. 

Lieut. Reuben O. Bitler, to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy, from the 8d day of June, 1902 (subject to the examinations 
Tounoa bylaw), vice Lieut. Commander Vincendon L. Cottman, 
promoted. 8 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edwin H. DeLany, to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, from the 3d day of June, 1902, vice Lieut. Reuben O. 
Bitler, promoted. 

Sot Yates Stirling, to be a rear-admiral in the Navy, from the 
8th day of June, 1902 (subject to the examinations required by 
law), vice Rear-Admiral George H. Wadleigh, retired. 

Commander Andrew Dunlap, to be acaptain in the Navy, from 
the 8th day of June, 1902, vice Capt. Yates Stirling, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Frank E, Sawyer, to be a commander in the 
Navy, from eee day of June, 1902, vice Commander Andrew 

p, promoted. 

Lieut. uel H. Leonard, to be a lieutenant- commander in the 
Navy, from the 8th day of June, 1902 (subject to the examina- 
tions 9 by law), vice Lieut. Commander Frank E. Sawyer, 
promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Frank H. Brumby, to be a lientenant in 
the Navy, from the 8th day of June, 1902, vice Lieut. Samuel H. 
Leonard, promoted. 

Commander John A. B. Smith, to be a captain in the Navy from 
the 8th day of June, 1902, vice Capt. Edwin S. Houston, retired. 

Lieut. Commander Thomas B. Howard, to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1902, vice Commander John 
A. B. Smith, promoted. 

Lieut. Harry Phelps, to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy from the 8th day of June, 1902 (subject to the examinations 
zorre by law), vice Lieut. Commander Thomas B. Howard, 
promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Charles K. Mallory, to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1902, vice Lieut. Harry 
Phelps, promoted. A 

Capt. William C. Wise, to be a rear-admiral in the Navy, from 
the ty day of June, 1902, vice Rear-Admiral Edwin M. Shepard, 
retired. s 

Commander Edward H. Gheen, to be a captain in the Navy, 
from the 14th day of June, 1902 (subject to the examinations re- 
quired by law), vice Capt. William C. Wise, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Walter C. Cowles, to be a commander in 
the Navy, from the 14th day of June, 1962, vice Commander Ed- 
ward Gheen, promoted. 

Lieut. Homer C. Poundstone, to be a lieutenant-commander in 
the Navy, from the 14th day of June, 1902 (subject to the exam- 
inations required by law), vice Lieut. Commander Walter C. 
Cowles, promoted. 
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Lieut. (Junior Grade) James P. Morton, to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, from the 14th day of June, 1902 (subject to the exami- 
nations required by law), vice Lieut. Homer C. Poundstone, pro- 


moted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Frank P. Baldwin, to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, from the 14th day of June, 1902 (subject to the exami- 
nations required by law), vice Lieut. James P. Morton, an addi- 
tional number in grade. 

Commander Wells L. Field, to be a captain in the Navy, from 
the 16th day of June, 1902 (subject to the examinations required 
by law), vice Capt. Charles E. Clark, advanced and promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Austin M. Knight, to be a commander in 
the Navy, from the 16th day of June, 1902 (subject to the exami- 
cups required by law), vice Commander Wells L. Field, pro- 
moted. 

Lieut. Albert A. Ackerman, to be a lieutenant-commander in 
the Navy from the 16th day of June, 1902 (subject to the exam- 
inations required by law), vice Lieut. Commander Austin M. 
Knight, promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William C. Davidson, to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 16th day of June, 1902 (subject to the ex- 
r required by law), vice Lieut. Albert A. Ackerman, 

romoted. 
5 Commander Harrison G. O. Colby, to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 18th day of June, 1902 (subject to the examinations re- 
quired by law), vice Capt. Clifford H. West, retired. 

Lieut. Commander Charles J. Badger, to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 18th day of June, 1902 (subject to the exami- 
nations E by law), vice Commander Harrison G. O. Colby, 

moted. 
Task Leo D. Miner, to bea lieutenant-commander in the Navy, 
from the 18th day of June, 1902 (subject to the examinations 
3 by law), vice Lieut. Commander Charles J. Badger, 
promoted. 

Lient. (Junior Grade) Newton Mansfield, to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, from the 18th day of June, 1902 (subject to the exam- 
inations required by law), vice Lieut. Leo D. Miner, promoted. 

Lieut. Albert P. Niblack, to be a lieutenant- commander in the 
Navy, from the 18th day of June, 1902 (subject to the examina- 
tions n by law), vice Lieut. Commander Samuel C. Lemly, 
retired. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Harris Laning, to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy, from the 18th day of June, 1902, vice Lieut. Albert P, Nib- 
lack, promoted. 

POSTMASTERS. 


A. L. Williams, to be postmaster at Edinburg, in the county of 
Christian and State of 


inois. Office became idential April 
1, 1902. 


Mary M. Force, to be postmaster at Selma, in the county of 
Dallas and State of Alabama, in place of Mary M. Force. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired June 14, 1902. 

Berry E. Raulerson, to be postmaster at Lake City, in the county 
of Columbia and State of Florida, in place of Berry E. Raulerson. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 20, 1902. 

William P. Slack, to be postmaster at Carbondale, in the county 
of Jackson and State of IIlinois. in place of William P. Slack. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 3, 1902. 

William H. Norris, to be postmaster at Carlyle, in the county 
of Clinton and State of Illinois, in place of William H. Norris. 
Incumbent's commission expired Fe ry 7. 1902. 

Clarence E. Holt, to be postmaster at Hospital, in the county of 
Kankakee and State of Illinois, in place of rence E. Holt. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired January 10, 1902. 

Charles F. Best, to be postmaster at Nokomis, in the county of 
Montgomery and State of Ilinois, in place of Charles F. 7 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 3, 1902. 

Samuel S. Dingee, to be postmaster at Wilmette, in the county 
of Cook and State of Illinois, in place of Samuel S. Dingee. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired July 20, 1901. 

Everett W. Osgood, to be postmaster at Winnetka, in the county 
of Cook and State of Illinois, in place of Everett W. Osgood. - 
cumbent’s commission expired July 20, 1901. 

Archibald Shaw, to be postmaster at Lawrenceburg, in the 
county of Dearborn and State of Indiana, in place of Archibald 
Shaw. Incumbent's commission expires July 7, 1902. 

James S. Reeves, to be postmaster at Union City, in the county 
of Randolph and State of Indiana, in place of Oliver C. Gordon. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 8, 1901. 

Clarkson L. Hutchens, to be postmaster at Winchester, in the 
county of Randolph and State of Indiana, in place of Edward W. 
Scott. Incumbent’s commission expires July 6, 1902. 

Lew I. Sturgis, to be postmaster at Oelwein, in the county of 
Fayeite and State of Towa. in place of Lew I. Sturgis. Incum- 
bent's commission expired June 2, 1901. E 

Frank M. Hoeye, to be postmaster at Perry, in the county of 
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Dallas and State of Iowa, in A of Frank M. Hoeye. Incum- 
bent’s commission expires July 4, 1902. 3 

George B. Crooker, to be postmaster at Anthony, in the county 
of Harper and State of Kansas, in place of George B. Crooker, 
Incumbent’s commission expires July 1, 1902. 

James A. Arment, to be postmaster at Dodge City, in the county 
of Ford and State of Kansas, in place of James A. Arment. In- 
cumbent’s commission sg sap July 1, 1902. 

George W. Watson, to be postmaster at Kinsley, in the county 
of Edwards and State of Kansas, in place of George W. Watson. 
Incumbent’s commission expires July 1, 1902. 

Frank J. Davis, to be postmaster at Larned, in the county of 
Pawnee and State of Kansas, in place of Frank J. Davis. Incum- 
bent’s commission expires July 1, 1902. 

Martin L. Grimes, to be postmaster at Lyons, in the county of 
Rice and State of Kansas,in placeof Martin L. Grimes. Incum- 
bent’s commission expires July 1, 1902. 

Benjamin A. Allison, to be postmaster at McPherson, in the 
8 McPherson and State of Kansas, in po of Benjamin 
A. Allison. Incumbent's commission expires July, 7, 1902. 

Henry B. Van Nest, to be postmaster at Peabody, in the county 
of Marion and State of Kansas, in place of Henry B. Van Nest. 
Incumbent's commission expired January 10, 1902. . 

Jesse D. Kennard, to be postmaster at Seneca, in the county of 
Nemaha and State of Kansas, in place of Edward P. Johnson. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 1902. 

Rufus F. Bond, to be postmaster at Sterling, in the county of 
Rice and State of Kansas, in place of Rufus F. Bond. Incum- 
bent’s commission expires July 1, 1902. 

M. Murdock, to be aster at Wichita, in the 
county of Sedgwick and State of Kansas, in place of Marshall M. 
Murdock. Incumbent’s commission expires July 7,1902. 

Frank H. Latta, to be r at Battle Creek, in the county 
of Calhoun and State of Michigan, in place of Frank H. Latta. 
Incumbent’s commission expires July 7, 1902. 

David E. Wilson, to be postmaster at Belding, in the county of 
Tonia and State of Michigan, in place of David E. Wilson. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired June 22, 1902. 

Eugene S. Low, to be postmaster at Hamilton, in the county of 
Caldwell and State of Missouri, in place of Eugene S. Low. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired May 19, 1902. 

John A. Spalding, to be postmaster at Nashua, in the county 
of Hillsboro and State of New Hampshire, in place of John A. 
Spalding. Incumbent’s commission expires July 6, 1902. 

Fred H. Ackerman, to be postmaster at Bristol, in the count: 
of Grafton and State of New Hampshire, in place of Fred H. 
Ackerman, Incumbent’s commission expired June 9, 1902. 

L. E. Kittrell. to be postmaster at Socorro, in the county of 
Socorro and Territory of New Mexico, in place of Estevan Baca. 
Incumbent's commission expired June 3, 1902. 

Emiel Rebell, to be postmaster at Fort Plain, in the county of 
Montgomery and State of New York, in place of Emiel Rebell. 
Incumbent's commission expires July 7, 1902. 

Stephen G. Newman, to be postmaster at Haverstraw, in the 
county of Rockland and State of New York, in the place of 
i G. Newman. Incumbent’s commission expires July 4, 

Emmons R. Stockwell, to be ter at Theresa, in the 
county of Jefferson and State of New York, in the place of Em- 
1 5 R. Stockwell. Incumbent's commission expired June 2, 

Jacob H. Boger, to be postmaster at Findlay, in the county of 
Hancock and State of Ohio, in place of Jacob H. Boger. Incum- 
bent's commission expired June 22, 1902. 

James A. Grier, to be postmaster at Allegheny, in the county 
of Allegheny and State of Pennsylvania, in place of James A. 
Grier. Incumbent’s commission expires June 27, 1902. 

Richard M. Huut, to be postmaster at Houtzdale, in the coun 
of Clearfield and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Richard M. 
Hunt. Incumbent's commission expires July 7, 1902. 

Samuel Keat, to be postmaster at Pen Argyl, in the county of 
Northampton and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Samuel 
Keat. Incumbent's commission expires July 7, 1902. 

Allen P. Dickey, to be postmaster at Waynesburg, in the county 
of Greene and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Allen P. Dickey. 
Incumbent’s commission expires July 5, 1902. 

Harry G. Smith, to be postmaster at West Chester, in the 
county of Chester and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Harry 
G. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires June 27, 1902. 

Dalton A. Brosius, to be postmaster at Vermilion, in the county 
of Clay and State of South Dakota. in place of Dalton A. Brosius. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 3, 1902. 

Charles K. Miller, to be postmaster at Athens, in the county of 
Henderson and State of Texas, in place of Charles K. Miller, 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 20, 1902. 

George B. Zimpelman, to be postmaster at Austin, in the 
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cones of Travis and State of Texas, in place of William B. 
Brush. Incumbent’s commission expired June 14, 1902. 

Thomas D. Ward, to be postmaster at Corpus Christi, in the 
county of Nueces and State of Texas, in place of Julius Henry. 
Incnmbent’s commission expired May 16, 1902. 

Walter S. Yates, to be postmaster at Forney, in the county of 
Kaufman and State of Texas, in place of Robert C. Spence. In- 
cumbent's commission expired May 19, 1902. 

Richard O. Misener, to be postmaster at Hamilton, in the county 
of Hamilton and State of Texas, in place of Richard O. Misener. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 13, 1902. 

Hal Singleton, to be postmaster at Jefferson, in the county of 
Marion and State of Texas, in place of Hal Singleton. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired May 10, 1902. 

Thomas Breen, to be postmaster at Mineola. in the county of 
Wood and State of Texas, in place of Thomas Breen. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired May 12, 1901. : 

J. D. Burns, to be postmaster at Tyler, in the county of Smith 
and State of Texas, in place of Charles E. Lewis. Incumbent's 
commission expired March 30, 1902. 

N. O. Baldwin, to be postmaster at Pomeroy, in the county of 
Garfield and State of Washington, in place of Walter L. Darby. 
Incumbent’s commission expires July 7, 1902. 

Daniel T. Gerow, to be postmaster at Jacksonville, in the 
county of Duval and State of Florida, in place of Dennis Eagan, 
deceased. 

Bennett M. Grove, to be postmaster at Liberty, in the county 
of Union and State of Indiana, in place of Lancetta L. Byram, 


resigned. 

Wiliam L. Lemon, to be postmaster at North Yakima, in the 
county of Yakima and State of Washington, in place of Mamie 
E. Sperry, resigned. i 

Ira Brown, to be postmaster at Sedro-Woolley, in the county 
of Skagit and State of Washington, in place of Ira J. Stiles, re- 
mov - 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
i MONDAY, June 23, 1902. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. HENRY N. Coupen, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 
DAM ACROSS RAINY RIVER. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 3375) relating to the construction of 
a dam across Rainy River. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the time for the construction of a dam across the 
Rainy River by the Koochiching Company its successors and assigns, as pro- 
vided by chapter 238 of volume 30 of the Statutesat Large and chapter 346 
of volume 31 of the Statutes at , is hereby extended to May 4. 1807. 

Sec. 2. That the Koochiching oot wr its successors and assigns, is 
hereby authorized to construct and maintain said dam, subject to the terms 
of said chapter 238 of volume 30 of the Statutes at Large, upon the plans 
now on file with the Secretary of War, or any modification of said plans 
which the Secretary of War may approve; and the Koochiching m- 
pany, its successors and assigns, is hereby authorized to construct such dam 
at such height as will raise the waters of Rainy Lake to high-water mark: 
Provided, ‘That said dam shall be furnished with such openings or gates or 
waste ways as will carry the waters of the river at flood stage without rais- 
ing the water higher than it would rise in the natural condition of thestream: 
And provided further, That nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
as relieving the Koochiching Company, its sugcessors or assigns, from 
liability for any inflicted upon private property by reason of the 
raising of the waters of the lake as aforesaid. 

Sud. 3. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the bill; which was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. ¢ : 

On motion of Mr. FLETCHER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


COLLECTION DISTRICT AND PORT OF ENTRY, MONTANA AND IDAHO, 


Mr. EDWARDS. Lask nnanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3746) to amend section 2593 of the Revised 
Statutes, relating to ports of entry. 

The bill was read. as follows: 

Be it enacted, etec., That section 2598, Revised Statutes, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sic. 2593. There shall be in the States of Montana and Idaho one collec- 
tion district, as follows: 

The district of Montana and Idaho to comprise the States of Montana and 
Idaho, and the port of entry shall be Great Falls, Mont.“ 


There being no objection, the House proceeded to the considera- 
reading 


tion of the bill; which was ordered to a third , read the 
third time, and $ z 
On motion of Mr. EDWARDS, a motion to reconsider the vote 


by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


UNSKILLED LABORERS IN CENSUS OFFICE. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table for immediate consideration the bill (S. 6178) 
to amend section 4 of an act entitled “An act to provide for a per- 
manent Census Office, approved March 6, 1902. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of an act of cone entitled “An act to 
provide for a permanent Census Office," approved rch 6, 1902, be, and the 
same is 9 amended by inserting, after the word “watchmen,” and be- 


fore the words “and char women,“ where the same occur in said section 4, 
the words “unskilled laborers.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I wish to ask what will be the effect of this bill if passed? 
It does not appear on its face. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. In the bill approved March 6 last for 
a permanent Census Office the words unskilled laborers ” were 
inadvertently omitted from the class of employees that the Di- 
rector of the Census was authorized to appoint. When he came 
to make a permanent organization of the force, to begin with 
the ist of July, he found that the act did not authorize him to 
employ any unskilled laborers. There are between twenty and 
thirty of such employees in the Bureau now, and that many will 
be required in future. The Director of the Census submitted to 
the Attorney-General the question whether he could not under 
the head of “‘ watchmen or messengers” employ the requisite 
force of unskilled laborers. The Attorney-General reported that 
he could not. This bill, which proposes to insert in section 4 of 
the act to which I have referred the words“ unskilled laborers,” 
was passed by the Senate some days ago and has been held on 
the Speaker’s table in order that it night be called up. It sim- 
ply porat remedy the omission I have stated and to author- 
ize irector of the Census to employ the usual quota of un- 
skilled laborers as a 
That is all there is of it. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the bill; which was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. . 

On motion of Mr. CRUMPACKER, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

DUPLICATE CERTIFICATES OF DISCHARGE. 


Mr. HAY. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 97) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
furnish duplicate certificates of discharge. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That whenever satisfactory proof shall be furnished to 

the War Department that any officer or enli man who has been or shall 
hereafter be honorably 3 from the military service of the United 
States has lost his certificate of discharge, or the same has been destroyed 
without his privity or procurement, the Secretary of War shall be author- 
ized to furnish to such officer or enlisted man, or to the widow of such officer 
or enlisted man, a duplicate of such certificate of discharge, to be indelibl 
. that it may be known as a duplicate: Provided, t such ce! - 
cate not be accepted as a voucher for the payment of any claim against 
the United States for pay, bounty, or allowance, or as evidence in any other 
case. 
Mr. HULL. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask one question. I understand that the only change which this 
bill makes in the law is to provide for duplicate certificates in- 
stead of certified copies. 

Mr. HAY. That is all. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the bill; which was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time; and, being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and S 

On motion of Mr. HAY, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DUTIABLE MERCHANDISE AT TACOMA AND SEATTLE. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 11987) relating to transportation 
of dutiable merchandise at subports of Tacoma and Seattle, State 
of Washington. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the privileges of the first section of the act ap- 
proved June 10, 1880, relating to the transportation of dutiable merchandise 
without appraisement, be, and the same are hereby, extended to Tacoma 
and Seattle, subports of entry in the customs collection district of Puget 
Sound, State of Washington. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the bill; which was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and it was accordingly read the third time, and 

On motion of Mr. GROSVENOR. a motion to reconsi 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MEDALS FOR OFFICERS OF REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 
Mr. COWHERD. Mr. S er, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 11019) directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to bestow medals upon First Lieut, 


of the necessary force of the Bureau. 


er the 
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David H. Jarvis, Second Lieut. Ellsworth T. Bertholf, and Sam- 
nel J. Call, all of the Revenue-Cutter Service, which I will send 
to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed 
to bestow a gold meda! of honor, of such d as he may approve, upon 
First Lieut. David H. Jarvis, Second Li orth P. Bertholf, and Dr. 


ient. 
Samuel J. Cail, eon, all of the Revenue-Cutter Service and members of 


the overland e ition of 1897 and 1898 for the relief of the whaling fleet in 
the artic regions, in recognition of the heroic service rendered by them in 
connection with said expedition. 

Sxc. 2. That the sum of $1,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary for 
the purchase or manufacture of said medals, is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill which the 
Clerk has just read. Is there objection? (After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. COWHERD, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

Mr. JONESof Virginia. Mr. Speaker, Icall for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia demands the 
regular order, which is the consideration of the bill S. 2295, the 
Philippine government bill. 


CERTAIN DISBURSEMENTS IN CUBA, 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, before we go into Committee of the 
Whole I desire to submit a privileged resolution, which will 
probably take not more than a couple of minutes to dispose of. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Virginia withhold 
his demand for the regular order? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I withhold my demand. 

Mr. HULL. Then, Mr. Speaker. I submit the following privi- 
5 6 report, which I will send to the desk and ask to have read. 

e Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the Secretary of War be,and 
he is hereby, directed to furnish to the House of 5 if not in- 
tible with the public interest, the following information: 
at amounts, if any, have been paid out of the Cuban treasury or the 
funds of the Cuban people by the military governor of Cuba, or Py, his direc- 
tion, or by any officer of the United States, while the forces of the United 
States occupied Cuba, to F. B. Thurber, president of the United States Ex- 
rt Association, or any other person or persons, corporation, or association 
or advocating a reduction in the duties upon Cuban products, with a recip- 
rocal reduction in the duties upon American products imported into Cuba, or 
for services in support of the application of the inhabitants of the island of 
Cuba for recip: relations with the United States; also the date or dates of 
any such payments. 
The following report was read by the clerk: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred House resolu- 
tion No. 304, reports the same back to the House with the recommendation 
that it do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. HULL, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. =- 


PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT. 


The SPEAKER. In pursuance of the continuing order of the 
House, the House will resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill S. 2295, the chon Uap government bill, and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 2295, the Philippine government bill, 
with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts in the chair. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield forty minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ArmMonp]. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, there are many acts and 
incidents connected with our occupation of the Philippine Islands 
and our relations to the Filipinos which are in themselves very 
interesting, and which no doubt have great bearing upon the 
questions now before the House and the country. There are 
various legal and constitutional phe of these questions involved, 
which have been discussed with much learning and much zeal, 
and they, too, are very important. In acomparatively short time 
one could not possibly make what would be to himself or to anyone 
who might honor him with a hearing a satisfactory argument 
based upon these various acts and incidents or these legal and 
constitutional matters. 

There are a few things, it seems to me, that are greatly misap- 
prehended by some people. Some are very fond of indulging in 
the repetition of a phrase about the Constitution following the 
flag. As I understand it, the contention upon this side has been 
and still is, and I think will continue to be, that the Constitution 
must control the Congress of the United States in its every act, 
and all the officers of the United States in all their operations, 
wherever they may be. 


Something like that, I think, is a very much more accurate and 
comprehensive statement of our understanding and contention 
than any phrase in regard to the Constitution and the flag. We 
have contended and still contend, and I hope always contend, that 
it is not in the power of the Congress or of the President to right- 
fully do anything except under and pursuant to the Constitution; 
that wherever the power of the United States Government ex- 
tends, no matter what officer of the Government, high or low, ex- 
ercises power, that power must be controlled and directed, and 
that officer must be restrained and guided by the letter and the 
prinsipes and the spirit of the Federal Constitution. 

No doubt many instances can be found—too many, I am sorry 
to say—where cruelties and outrages have been perpetrated upon 
those who are helpless and defenseless. The responsibility for 
these ought to be traced. It ought to be put where it belongs, 
and those who have violated the law, whether it be our ordinary 
civil law, or military law, or the laws of humanity, ought to be 
tried, to ascertain whether or not they are guilty, and if found 
guilty they ought to be punished in the proper way. 

Some have suggested—and that, indeed, been the burden 
ofa many of these eloquent songs which we have heard— 
that all criticism or condemnation of this act or that act, con- 
trary though it be to the rules and articles of war, con to 
the genius and practice and laws of our own country, violative 
of the foundation principles of humanity itself, that all this is to 
be answered and disposed of in one general pirane about abusing 
the Army, 3 the Army, assailing the Army. 

If one were to think a moment before indulging in these tirades, 
these wholesale charges that whoever criticises and finds fault, 
even with what no one can justify and few ought to excuse, isas- 
sailing and abusing the Army, if he were at all fair-minded he 
would abandon that course of argument or declamation., If criti- 
cising and condemning that which merits criticism and condem- 
nation is abusing the Army, then charging with abuse those who 
criticise and condemn that which deserves criticism and condem- 
nation must be justifying the acts which are condemned. 

Iam not disposed to be so unfair as to charge that any of the 
gentlemen who indulge in this wild declamation mean actually, 
coolly, and in their senses to justify, and not many of them, I 
think, to excuse, acts of wanton cruelty and barbarity. I do not 
3 that gentlemen who speak upon this subject, and who 
assail us upon the false charge that we have iled the Army, 
mean themselves to justify what we cohdemn. But if criticising 
the man, whether he be soldier or civilian, whether he be high in 
office or a private in the ranks of citizenship or of soldiery, for 
acts which in our judgment and in the common judgment of 
humanity merit criticism and condemnation—if that be to assail 
the Government or to slander the Army, then, by the same proc- 
ess of reasoning, the gentlemen who charge us with wholesale 
slander and assailing of the Army and the Government would be 
held to justify every act which we condemn, no matter how out- 
rageous. — 

Now, as J said before, I do not charge them with that. And 
tested in this way it seems to me that those who desire to be fair 
and to consider these questions, and momentous they are, with 
some regard to their merits, will be di , upon second thought, 
to cease from this general and groundless assault. 

It is true that upon this side we do not believe in the necessity 
or utility of a large standing army. It is true that in cherishing 
this belief we are not advancing or endeavoring to project any- 
thing newly discovered or newly exploited. We are simply stand- 
ing by and trying to defend, as best we may, the traditio: licy 
of our country. We are merely echoing, feebly, if you please, 
the sentiments expressed over and over, powerfully, and for a 
century of time convincingly, in this country by the ablest and 
the greatest men that our statesmanship and our warfare, our 
philanthropy and our Christianity have ever known. - 

We hold that a large standing army is an unnecessary thing 
here, that it is out of harmony with the genius and the purposes 
of our Government, and that in possibility, aye, in probability, 
its maintenance is a dangerous departure from well-established 
and long-maintained principles. In declaring our opposition to 
a large standing army, in declaring our belief that reliance in 
this country should be, in the present and in the future, as it has 
been without failure in the past, upon the yeomanry of the coun- 
try, upon the citizenship of the land, upon the volunteers called 
into service when there is need for their services, and returning 
to the walks of private life when the needs of righteous warfare 
have passed, we but restate the traditional policy of our country. 

Of course, the theory that we do not need a large standing 
army, and ought not to have it. rests upon the other theory that 
our pursuits, really and normally and rightfully, are the pursuits 
of ; that we are not, ought not to be, and have not been here- 
tofore a nation seeking to interfere with the rights of other na- 
tions; that we are not bent upon spoliation and conquest; that 
our mission is to work out our destiny here—and a lofty and 
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done it is—in peace with all the world, provided that, in 

he proper defense of our own rights, we may remain at peace 
with the world; but if, unhappily, at any time we are assailed 
in our rights, that then, when our country is in peril, when 
our institutions are in danger, when, it may be, our soil is in- 
vaded—then, instead of relying upan a mighty standing army, 
as the despotisms of the Old World do, the appeal shall be made 
again in the future, as more than onceit has been made in the past, 
to the citizenship of the Republic; and that again in the future, as 
in the past, the American citizen may be depended spon to rally 
around the flag of his country, and defend with the last drop of 
his blood, with the last pulsation of his heart, whatever is sacred 
to the genius and the principles of the American Government, 
whatever is and deserves to be dear to the heart of the American 
patriot. 

It was suggested the other day by my friend from California 
152 5 Kaun], in a speech of far more than average ability, well 

livered and most interesting, that some years ago we gave up 
too easily a slice of the Northwestern territory which by right we 
3 could have held, and which by might perhaps we should 

ave clung to, and that because of this we may make a mistake 
if we give up the Philippines until time shall demonstrate—how 
much time no one says—whether it would be wise or unwise to 
give up those far-distant islands. I agree with the eloquent gen- 
tleman that in all probability a mistake was made, away back a 
half century ago, when we allowed our claim to be moved off of 
a portion of the Northwest Territory which has since become 
unable, and which to-day would be desirable for homes for our 
citizens seeking adventure and fortune in new lands. 

But I note a number of very important features in the one case 
to mark it as distinctand peculiar from the other. This was con- 
tiguous territory; oy upon our own continent; territory 
com tively uninhabited. This was territory which, if we had 
retained it, under our form of constitutional organization would 
have become States in the American Union, upon an equality 
with all the other States of our Union. 

On the other hand, those islands of the Pacific, with 7,000 miles 
of ocean rolling between them and our shores, of course are not 
contiguous, and they are already densely populated. Noone here 
contends that we need them or that we will turn them in the 
course of time into States to be admitted into the American 
Union. The people who inhabit them—myriads of them—are 
alien tous in almost everything that we regard as essential in 
building up here in our own country a magnificent citizenship, 
controlling and to control a magnificent domain. 

Some gentlemen suggest that those of us who do not believe 
that it is wise or right to extend our dominion and perma- 
nently maintain it over far-away islands in distant seas are op- 
posed to ‘‘expansion;*’ that ion which American princi- 
ples and practice sanction and justify. This is a fallacious argu- 
ment, founded upon a most fallacious statement. 4 

Expansion is one thing; colonial empire a far different thing. 
Weare so situated now, with the Atlantic washing the eastern 
shores of our country and the Pacific the western, that if we 
would expand in the way known to our fathers, in a way that 
a be wholesome to the Republic, because the only way that 
will not mark a radical departure from the principle and practice 
of our Government, our expansion must be toward the north and 
the south; must be upon the continent where we are the mightiest 
factor, where we have been that for half a century or more, al- 
most since our birth. 

If it be necessary to expand, if we are to expand—I have not 
time to discuss that—but if you grant that it is necessary that 
we shall expand any, we might go to the tropical lands of the 
south or the frigid lands of the north. The ion might be 
directed to Mexico, Central America, and South America in 
the south, and to the British dominions, even, if you please, to 
the frozen sea about the North Pole, but always upon our own 
continent. 

So that the question of 9 as properly understood in 
this country, is not involved in this discussion, and gentlemen 
who speak of the acquisition of the Philippines or of their reten- 
tion as expansion are simply and really deluding themselves 
with what seems to them a euphonious word, in my opinion mis- 
applied, or they know they are wrong and lack the candor to be 
right. 

The real proposition involved, it seems to me, deserves now, as 
such principles must deserve in all times, careful consideration. 
I believe, upon the one hand, that if it is good to have the Philip- 
pine Islands, and right, the fact that there has been mismanage- 
ment, the exercise of bad judgment, arbitrary rule, wrong and 
outrage in many instances, will not upset the conclusion that we 
ought to have them. On the other hand, if we ought not to have 
them, if it is neither beneficial nor right, if to hold them is a 
mistake on our t and wrong, then no matter how faultless 
may have been the conduct of everyone representing the Gov- 


ernment in the Philippine Islands or in our own land, hold them 
we should not. 

Now, I prefer for a little time to allude to some of the princi- 
ples—some of the foundation and base-rock principles—which, it 
seems to me, are involved necessarily in this discussion and in 
the pending bills. The main question is, Are we going to retain 
the Philippine Islands; are we going to govern them as to us 
seems best; are we going to give the people of those islands not 
what in our Declaration of Independence we declared belongs to 
all men, but so much of it as to us from time to time seems to be 
aa for them or advantageous to us; or are we, upon the other 

and, going to turn over their country to them, going to leave 
the land to those who dwell in it, going to devote our mighty en- 
ergies to the development of our own country upon the lines of 
constitutional liberty and human rights, instead of aping Eng- 
land in quest of colonial empire? 

Along these lines is the cleavage between those upon the one 
side and those upon the other side of these great questions. 

Iam aware that it may be somewhat trite, and to some it may 
seem somewhat antic, to try soberly to discuss the simple 
world-wide question of right and wrong. And yet, if we have 
any regard for right and wrong, if we are to be controlled by 
principle and not entirely by interest and expediency, how can 
we di these great questions, how can we make up our own 
minds upon them, how can we direct our own course concernin 
them, unless we test it all by the old-time rule of right an 
wrong? 

There are two general schools of governmental philosophy in 
this world, and have been, lo, these many, many years, these many 
centuries. We on this continent, this great American Republic, 
represent preeminently, and for a time we represented almost ex- 
clusively, the one school. The other has its representatives in 
the Old World, far back in the old days. Is it worth while again, 
at this time, to recur to first principles and to consider somewhat 
the — of recent years, in order to determine whether we 
are right in our view of government or whether we are wrong? 

Did our forefathers found this Government in wisdom and 
justice, or did they found it in wrong? Ought we to preserve the 
landmarks and follow the 3 set up for us, or ought we 
to abandon them in our day and generation, abandon what our 
fathers regarded as the wiser and better course, the course upon 
which they set us and upon which we have happily traveled for 
more than a century? 

Now, it is a right or it is not a right of the people who dwell in 
a country to make and control the government which is to be over 
them. r citizenship has that right or it has not. Certainly 
whatever the right, it rests with the masses of the people, or the 
masses of the people, like so many cattle, so many sheep of the 
field, are to be driven and worked, are to be sheltered or to be turned 
adrift in the storm, just as may suit the few—the rulers with whom 
this supreme right of government rests. 

Our philosophy has been, and with me it is yet, that in the mass 
of citizenship, in the great body of the people of the nation, re- 
side the powers of the nation, and out of t great body must 
come, from time to time, and into it must go, from time to time, 
these powers; that those who rule and govern, if they rule and 
govern of right, if the government be one which has regard for 
the welfare of the people, if it be one founded upon the eternal 
principles of justice—that those who shall govern wherever it be 
must derive all their just power from those who are governed, 
and must exercise it in accordance with the fundamental laws 
laid down for their guidance and control. 

Now, if we have the right in citizenship to control and direct 
our own affairs, to make our own public servants and to unmake 
them, to give power to them and to take power from them. in 
what pee are we to assert that the Filipinos upon the other 
side of the world do not possess the same right? Upon what prin- 
sine of justice are we to deny them its exercise? 

ut it is said they are incapable of self-government. That 
argument, my friends, if applied, would ruin every atom of free- 
dom that exists in the world. That doctrine, if applied, would 
make the weak forever and everywhere the victims 05 the strong. 
That doctrine, applied in its final analysis, would enable you or 
me to say to our less fortunate neighbors, ‘‘ You are not manag- 
ing this farm well; you are not conducting the operations of this 
mine properly; your mercantile business is carried on in a very 
slipshod way; I will take charge of your affairs, and I will allow 
you to do just so much about them and have just so much of their 
fruits as to me may seem best. You are not competent to farm; 
you are not competent to conduct mining operations; you are 
incapable of following with success mercantile pursuits.” In its 
last analysis this is a law based upon the power of the strong; it 
is might is right, and right without might is wrong.” 

Then, these ideas of self-government and the ability for self- 

overnment are, after all, relative. Are all the people of this 
nion equally qualified for self-goyernment? Everyone knows 
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that that question can not be answered in the affirmative. 
Everyone knows that in any "apis N SOT incense g 
there is the better class and the worse „the good and the 


bad and the indifferent. 
A great many wise men, a great many deep-thinking men, have 
felt and have feared that by the er and votes of the lower ele- 


ments, especially of the great cities in our own land, our own 
boasted and heretofore successfully conducted institutions may 
finally come tonaught. Many men in this country, whose opin- 
ions are worthy ef respect consideration, believe that the real 
test of the soundness of our system is made day by day through 
the years of the present in the large cities of our land. 

I believe it is true in the comparatively y po ted re- 
gions, where the independence of the individual is well preserved 
and jealously guarded, where each man is a man in his own right, 
with nobody owning him and nobody directing him, his mind and 
his conscience being his guide, there none of us need fear danger 
for the Republic or for any of the cherished institutions of the 
Republic. But where hordes are gathered in the great cities, 
where vice and ignorance and poverty com ded make large 
numbers of men desperate, ready to destroy much worthy of pres- 
ervation on account of this wrong or that wrong, fancied or real, 
there lies the r to our institutions. 

And so you might go on to any length and with any number 
of comparisons. Then, even with us, the capability for self- 
government is relative. Take out of our own Government, if 
Fou please, neutralize and set aside for a time 10 per cent or 20 
per cent of the best and most capable of our self-governing citi- 
zens and allow the others to control; if you knew that could be 
done, if you knew that was to be done, as a lover of your coun- 
try, would you not tremble for the result? 

On the other hand, take 10 per cent or 20 per cent from the 
other end of the line—from the classes least qualified to govern— 
least appreciative of the benefitsof self-government—least worthy 
to exercise the powers, the great sovereign powers of freemen— 
and how mightily would the average of citizenship be elevated in 
this country, how much more secure would our institutions be— 
how much more rapid would be oe Sem, and along what 
better and surer lines would we proceed. 

Now, as between individuals, so comparisons may be insti- 
tuted between nations. I believe it deserves to be axiomatic— 
and I think the time is coming, if not yet arrived, when it will 
be—that they who are willing to fight for liberty deserve to 
enjoy it [loud applause], and they who ire to govern them- 
selves deserve in their own land, and over their own persons, and 
over their families—wife and children and all they hold near and 
dear—to be intrusted with the experiment of self-government. 

We are proceeding upon a theory—upon a theory y—a 
theory which has never stood the test; a theory which, put in 
practice, has never resulted otherwise than in failure, that you 
can govern one kind of plo precisely as you can govern another 
kind of people. What kind of an example are we ourselves fur- 
nishing? More than half a century ago the Territory of New 
Mexico came to us, a part of our conquest in the war with Mexico, 
ratified by the cession and the treaty of peace. é 

And yet, with New Mexico for a quarter of a century and more 
appealing Congress after Congress for admission into the sister- 
hood of States upon an Seana with the other States, admission 
is denied; a Territorial form of government is yet maintained. 
Why? Because it is said that a large portion of the inhabitants 
of New Mexico are of different race, different views of govern- 
ment, different ideas of the conduct of things from the ple 
who constitute our American States; and therefore New Mexico 
ought to be denied admission to the Union as a State—ought to 
continue under Territorial government indefinitely. 

I am not going into a discussion of that question, for it isa 
side one, and I adverted to it merely by way of illustration. But 
here is a confession a half century old, that the policies which 
may apply and which will prevail successfully in one section of 
our own country, over one section and class of our own people, 
are not adapted to another section and another class. 

Now, then, we are proceeding in the 8 Islands upon 
the theory that what is well adapted to us, What in our experi- 
ence—in our inherited experience of hundreds of years has 
proven good here, is first class, must be first class, for the Filipino 
right now, right at once. If he does not take kindly to the pre- 
scription, then we have in reserve, unfortunately, it seems to me, 
for him and for ns, another prescription; which we are applying 
with a zeal and a vigor worthy of a far better cause. 

If he will not take our civilization, if contrary to ail the teach- 
ings of meny if contrary to all the facts of his nature and ours, 
and over all the lines that mark the distinctions between nations 
and between individuals, he will not at once gladly come up to 
our measure and accept our ideas and act upon them in our way, 
we will shoot into him so much of our civilization and govern- 
ment as we shall believe his constitution will stand, and if he 


survive the shooting—to such of them as do survive it—we will 
give from time to time just such measures and only such meaure 
of government as we think they ought to have. 
Stating the proposition, my friends, is it. That 
ib roger can not be stated without the very words necessarily 
to state it carrying a refutation and a contradiction of its 
soundness. Whenever government is predicted upon any theory, 
Polini play EAE PEE Sint ee ACOR OAT 
put into play o wi ing w the s illi 
to give, what the stronger thinks is good for him, you have, in, 
essence, tyranny and wrong. : 
The outrage may be grave, may be such as to startle the intel- 
ligence and awaken the indignation of a righteous world; or the 
may be moderated, or the victim may be voiceless and the 
world not know the story which if he could reach its ears he could 
unfold; but the wrong in principle is the same. What right have 
we to determine whether the Filipinos can govern themselves, or 
whether they can not; whether they can or can not maintain a 
government up to the level of ours? What right have we to de- 
termine whether they must maintain a government up to the 
level of ours or have none, except such as we give them? ‘‘Oh,” 
says somebody, this land belongs to us; we acquired it in war- 


A gentleman suggested the other day in a speech here that 
while we went into war with Spain for the purpose of freeing 
Cuba from tyranny, of course anybody having any comprehen- 
sion of things and any common sense must have realized from 
the outset t the war would have eng ween thas things 
would happen from it and as results of it. I presume that is true 
as a general statement. But I would like to know who it was 
that had the common sense or even the genius, who had the far- 
sightedness to see, or the patriotism, if you choose to call it that, 
or precisely the reverse of patriotism, to comprehend the partic- 
ular result“ with which we are dealing now. 

Who was it that saw that one of the results of the war would 
be that starting in to free Cuba we would end with suppressing 
the Filipino? e Filipino was struggling for liberty as well as 
the Cuban. The Filipinos had made sacrifices and had endured 
wrongs—everything which tyranny can inflict upon a long suffer- 
ing people—up to the fullest measure ever meted out to Cuba. 
Their taskmaster was the same. Cuba and the Philippine Islands 
<< in different hemispheres, but the tyranny 3 over both 


e, 

The truth is that our relation to the Filipino is suck as to make 
the obligation upon us even greater to treat him with pocos 
and magnanimity than it was or is to so treat the Cubans. e 
entered into the war deliberately to free the Cubans. The Fili- 
pino was not in sight, so far as we were concerned, The exigency 
of that war carried the American fleet under Admiral Dewey 
into the harbor of Manila and led tothe destruction of the 
Spanish fleet which was found there. We were upon the other 
side of the world, without land forces to dislodge the Spaniards 
— the conquest of those islands, or even to take the city of 


Under these circumstances (and I am not going into any detail 
about it), at the suggestion of our own officers, of those who 
spoke for our Government at home and in the far-away islands 
of the sea, Aguinaldo returned from his exile in Hongkong to the 
cee Loe Islands, speedily gathered together a force of Filipinos, 
for whom we furnished the arms and munitions of war, and coo 
erated with us for months, fighting and defeating the erro 
capturing one after another of their forts and armies, shattering 
the Spanish power upon land almost as completely as Dewey shat- 
tered it upon the water, until Filipino land, outside Manila, was 
wrested from Spain by Aguinaldo’s army. 

But somebody says there was no agreement that the Filipinos 
should be regarded as allies; that there was no promise made to 
Aguinaldo that his people should have freedom. I will not stop 
to discuss that, though it certainly can not be very creditable, it 
seems to me, to those who would speak for the great American 
Republic to make that claim and hinge an argument of any con- 
oe ppn that 3 4 i 

np this unsuspecting barbarian, if you im that; su 
pose this t bad man of the Far East, as you are in the habit of — 5 
turing him, was too unsophisticated and had too much confidence 
in us, had learned too well what the principles of our Government 
are and what its policies and practices have been, to claim, word 
for word, a contract and agreement with the representatives of 
this Government? 

Suppose he said to himself, or suppose the other intelligent 
Filipinos said one to another, ‘* These Po are fighting for lib- 
erty over in their own hemisphere. They went into this war to 
strike the shackles from the limbsof the Cubans. Thesame kind 
of shackles were on our limbs; the same master artificerin cruelty 
welded all of them. Oh, it can not be that these deliverers of the 
Cubans will prove our oppressors. It would be an insult to their 
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intelligence, it would be an insult to their patriotism, it would be a 
confession of ignorance of their whole history, of the genius of 
their Government, to question or doubt that they will do for us, 
or rather, let us do for ourselyes, what they are doing for the 
Cubans.” 

Now. Mr. Chairman, the Filipinos did cooperate with us. 
They did, in their way, and enthusiastically, because they were 
fighting for liberty, fighting in their own land for their own 
freedom, fighting for their altars and their fires,” fighting for 
the green graves of their sires,” fighting for everything that 
free men hold dear, everything that men cherishing sentiments 
of freedom and under oppression fight for and starve for and die 
for. I care not whether there was or was not a formal agree- 
ment. We owe them more than we owe the Cubans. Why rob 
them of the liberty they won while fighting their battles and 
ours? 

Can they maintain a government? Let them try. Let us see; 
and if they fail—if we allow the flag of the republic of the Philip- 
pines to go up; if we allow the Filipino flag which we pulled out 
of the air which they and we cleared of the foul odor of Spanish 
oppression once again to float there; if we allow a republic, the 
successor of that which we shot to pieces after it had for months 
maintained order and administered the law throughout those 
islands, again to be established, and if in the providence of God 
flag and republic fall, which I do not believe they will, one thing will 
not fail, one thing will not be lost while time endures, while men 
love freedom and abhor tyranny—the glorious page that we will 
write in our own history by establishing a Filipino republic in- 
gde. of an American despotism. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Freeing a people instead of holding selfish dominion over them, 
devoting our energies to securing their independence after having 
done that great and good act in our own hemisphere, instead of 
throwing away the lives of many of our people and dissipating our 
energies in subjugating those who would be free—that would be 
something worthy of our past and encouraging for our future. 

The majority would subject the Filipinos to alien rule for an 
indefinite time, if not forever. We upon this side of the Cham- 
ber would help them to set up a government of their own, and 
then we would leave them free to govern themselves, reserving 
and retaining for ourselves only such naval and coaling stations 
as they would gladly give us and as we should deem best suited 
to ore uses as a liberty-loving, justice-doing, peace-promoting 

eople. ' 

: The one policy is English, the other is truly American. The 
one has marked Ireland with desolation, has sent her bravest and 
best sons into exile, has implanted eternal hatred in the Irish soul 
for the English oppressor. It has destroyed the two Boer Repub- 
lics. It has perpetrated cruelties and outrages by wholesale in 
every quarter of the globe. It has accumulated for old England 
wrath against the day of wrath. It has prepared the way for the 
fall of the empire built upon wrong, and thus far sustained by 
cruelty and greed. The other policy—the American policy—has 
built npon the corner stone of justice and human freedom the 
grandest Republic this earth ever knew. 4 

Now, which policy shall be ours in dealing with the Filipinos? 
Over here we are a unit for the American policy and a unit against 
the English policy. 

The majority bill provides for taking from the Filipinos the 
lands of the islands and giving them to corporations, native and 
foreign, English as well as American. This looks like brutal 
greed. Indeed, it looks to me very much as if the chief end and 
object of the legislation which the majority advocate is to despoil 
the Filipinos of their birthright, and give, as speedily as possible. 
the fruits of the spoliation to favorite henchmen, organized into 
corporations with English adventurers, ready to employ the Ameri- 
can Government as a tool for the accomplishment of their pirat- 
ical designs. 

Tf this is not so, why is it that a Filipino can get but 40 acres 
for a home in his own country, while a corporation—black or 
white or mongrel, native or foreign, American or English, or, 
as some among us would haye everything, Anglo-American—can 
have about 5,000 acres of the Filipino’s land? 

But we need not be surprised at this. Those who are ready to 
rob a people of their liberties, upon the poor pretext that they 
can not govern themselyes, never scruple long about robbing 
them of their property also. In most cases, and probably in this 
one, the moving impulse from the first is greed. 1 

Mr. Chairman, 2 short time ago it was my privilege to visit 
Habana, the beautiful capital of the new Cuban Republic, to 
witness the ceremonies when that Republic assumed formally its 
place in the sisterhocd of nations. I saw the Stars and Stripes, 
the flag which we floated over all the public buildings in Habana, 
the flag that we all love, all honor, the flag that ought not to be 
trailed in the mire of wrongdoing, ought not to be sullied by base 
deeds, justified or excused—I saw that flag floating over all the 


pons buildings in Habana, and at noon u the 20th of last 
y I saw it come down from every as peacefully as it 
is lowered at sunset from the flagstaffs in our own land; and as 
it came down the flag of the Republic of Cuba arose gracefully 
to its place as the emblem of a new Republic. 

I do not know how others would be affected by the mehi I 
do not know what effect the shouting populace, the playing ds, 
the waving flags, the salvos of artillery at the birth of the new 
Republic might have upon others, but for me as an American 
citizen, cherishing, I hope, the principles of this Government, 
aspiring for it, if I may, to everything that is great and good, 
and di to protect it from every stain of dishonor, if I could— 
for me that was an inspiring sight, far more inspiring, as I view 
it, than if the American flag, as some wish, had remained put 
in Cuba, the faith of the American people violated, the young 
Republic strangled, and eternal wrong done. 

What we did with Cuba we may do in the 1 That 

roud May day of 1902 can find its duplicate eventually—it should 

d it soon—in those far-away islands of the tropic seas. [Loud 
1 on the Democratic side. 

r. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr.OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, the magnitude and importance 
of the task upon which we are engaged is readily understood when 
it is considered that we are providing a scheme of government for 
nearly three times as many people as inhabited the United States 
when the Federal Constitution was framed and adopted. This is 
to be the organic law for some 10,000,000 of human beings, divided 
into many classes and tribes, speaking many different languages 
and dialects, and occupying an archipelago having an area of 
127,853 square miles, comprising many islands, provinces, and 
municipalities. Three different measures are before us. First, 
the Senate bill, which is nominally under consideration; second, the 
Cooper bill, indorsed by the Republican majority of the Insular 
Committee, and, third, the Democratic substitute, recommended 
by the minority of the committee. 

Between the Senate bill and the Cooper or House bill there are 
many differences in matter of detail and in three important gen- 
eral provisions. The House bill provides, as the Senate does not, 
for a Philippine congress, in which the Philippine Commission 
is to be the senate and the lower house composed of Filipinos 
elected by those entitled to vote under the suffrage qualifica- 
tions of our bill. This much of participation in the government 
or in the making of its laws is earnest af desired by the leading 
Filipinos, and is urged by Governor Taft and the Philippine 
Commission as desirable and necessary in order to give them 
experience in governmental affairs and greater satisfaction and 
contentment with the existence in those islands of the authority 
of the United States. 

Again, while the Senate bill in its coinage provisions leaves 
those islands substantially upon a silver basis, the House bill 
Ses their currency upon a gold basis. This we consider desira- 

le because of the great fluctuations in the value of silver, the 
exorbitant rates of exchange charged by bankers, and the fact that 
in value and volume the commerce of the Philippine Islands with 
gold-standard countries is five times as great as with silver-stand- 
ard countries. The silver money in use in those islands is now 
coined mostly in Mexico. We believe that the system of coinage 
proposed in our bill will improve and increase trade relations be- 
tween the Philippines and the United States, and that for many 
other reasons our coinage and currency provisions are better. 

The provisions of the House and Senate bills with reference to 
the establishment of mining rights in the islands are very differ- 
ent and will require careful consideration. 

I did not become a member of the Insular Committee until after 
the preparation of the bill had been substantially completed, hay- 
ing been appointed but recently to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the regretted retirement from this body of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. onan to accept and adorn the position of 
Secretary of the Navy. It is therefore not boastful nor in any 
wise violative of that modesty which is becoming to state that in 
my judgment there has not fora long time been presented for the 
consideration of this Honse any bill upon the preparation of 
which there has been brought to bear more of time, of thought, 
of brains, of patriotic endeavor, and of wise statesmanship, t 
upon House bill 13445. 

No bill has been presented for a long time in which the thought 
and intention of the framer has been expressed in language more 
clear, concise, and apt. 

No report more comprehensive and exhaustive or more hoppy 
va obra has been submitted to accompany any bill than that 
submitted by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. OVOPER] 5 
chairman of the Insular Committee, and no one could have. made 
a more eloquent and masterful presentation of the subject than 
was contained in his address in opening this debate. 

Upon the whole we consider that the House bill is more nearly 


yield forty minutes to the gen- 
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in accord with the needs of the Filipinos, that it will give them 
a greater interest in the Government anda greater measure of 
that liberty and happiness which it is our desire to confer upon 
them, at the same time preserving the dignity, authority, and 
rights of the United States in those islands. 

e details of both House and Senate bills have been and will 
be very carefully explained by members of the Insular Commit- 
tee who have given the subject longer and more intelligent con- 
sideration than I. Let me devote a few minutes to the consider- 
ation of the substitute bill recommended by the Democratic 
members of the committee and to the remarkable report accom- 
panying the same, 

This is what the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] 
calls the prescription? compounded by the minority and war- 
ranted to cure all the ills to which the ra ae is heir. Inoticed 
that in his remarks while indorsing it he carefully refrained 
from discussing its details. It is really interesting, if not im- 
. to consider them. First, let us iook at the report, signed 

y the six Democratic members of the Insular Committee, em- 
bodying the wisdom and policy of that party and accompanying 
and embracing their substitute bill. In that report they say: 


Thechief question involved is whether, under the guise of the forms of civil 


government, a policy unjust and cruel to the people of the Philippine Islands 
and injurious and dishonoring to American citizenship shall be indefinitely 
if not perpetually continued. 


Their bill is founded upon the proposition that our present polic 
toward the Filipinos is unjust and cruel,” a proposition whic 
I challenge and deny. Their bill is founded upon that false state- 
ment. It is a bill which no intelligent body of statesmen would 
ever dream of enacting into law. It was not framed by our Dem- 
ocratic brethren with the intention of helping in the solution of 
these vexed problems. It was prepared upon the general Demo- 
cratic principle of obstruction—of putting obstacles in the Re- 
publican pathway, which is ever the pathway of liberty and of 


rogress. 

According to the Paris Messenger, an eminent French scientist, 
Dr. Javal by name, has discovered a sixth sense, which he calls 
the sense of obstacles.’’ The seat of this sense he locates in the 
forehead. It acts by the perception of certain warm and in- 
definite vibrations,” enabling the person ing it to be aware 
of obstacles neither seen, heard, touched, tasted, nor smelled, so 
that although a man may have lost all other senses he may yet 
not run his head against a brick wall. It seems to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that so far as it is possessed by the Democratic party, this 
sixth sense is not located in the forehead, but somewhere very 
close to the long ears. The vibrations may be warm, but they are 
ee too indefinite to be useful, and this sixth sense or 
faculty is perverted into a disease so that the possessor is not only 
continually running its head against brick walls and other ob- 
stacles, but even creates them in its own 5 while striving 
to put them in the pathway of the Republican party, which, as 
I have said, is the pathway of human progress. 

When, in 1898, President McKinley and conservative members 
of both Houses of Congress were striving to prevent war, the 
Democratic party, upon this floor, threw obstacles in the way of 

ace, As one of its brilliant members, the gentleman from 

issouri [Mr. CLARK], said, they drew us into war“ by the scruff 
of the neck.” When we were fairly launched in war the Repub- 
lican party endeavored to carry it through to the speediest and 
most complete success, but Democracy again broke out with this 
disease of ‘‘obstacles’’ and endeavored to impede pro by 
yosing against the measures necessary to provide the sinews of 
war, because, forsooth, we would not accept the still greater ob- 
stacle, the free coinage of silver, as the condition of Democratic 
support. Upon the 29th of April, 1898, when we were in the 
midst of war, 131 Democrats in this House voted against the bill 
authorizing the Government to issue bonds and provide the reve- 
nue necessary to carry on the war. 

The war having been brought to a successful conclusion, the 
Democrats in Congress generally threw every possible obstacle 
in the way of the ratification of the treaty of peace, until finally 
their leader, Mr. Bryan, with greater patriotism than they, came 
to Washington and secured enough Democratic votes to accom- 
plish its ratification by the Senate. 

As the result of that treaty the Government and the present 
and future welfare of the Philippines was intrusted to the United 
States. We did not seek the Philippines. They have been, as it 
were. thrown into our lap by the fortunes of war. Had the 
Spanish fleet been elsewhere than at Manila it might have been 
sunk by Admiral Dewey without involving us in the control of 
those islands. But he found it there and destroyed it there, and 
there was nothing else for him to do but capture Manila and 
remain there. That having been accomplished the necessity of 
protecting and governing the people of those islands devolved 
upon the United States. To have reestablished the Spanish Gov- 
ernment there would have been a crime. Hence in the treaty 


ines should be 
as Republican 


there was no other course than that the Phili 
ceded to the United States. Democratic as we 
members of the Paris Commission agreed to that. 

That territory having been ceded to the United States, we found 
an insurrection in progress in certain parts of the islands. The 
Democratic party continually placed obstacles in the way of 
quelling that insurrection. Now that the insurrection has 
practically quelled, it seeks in this House to create distrust of 
the Republican Administration which has brought about that 
happy result and to place obstacles in the way of the adoption of 
a measure for the peaceful and satisfactory government of those 
peoples. The obstacle upon which it most relies is the charge of 
cruelty contained in this minority report. Day after day we 
hear echoing through these Halls charges against the Army, 
against the privates and against the officers, against the Secre- 
tary of War, against the President as Commander in Chief of the 
Army, and against the entire Administration, all in the hope of 
destroying the efficiency of the Army and the efficiency of the 
„ to bring about a happy solution of these difficul- 

es. 

A few acts of cruelty, actual or alleged, on the part of soldiers 
have been ified, distorted, and made the subject of whole- 
sale abuse of the entire Army. A few weeks ago the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. VANDIVER] read with great glee, upon this 
floor, the tale told by one Corporal O’Brien of alleged outrages 
perpetrated upon Filipinos. e tale itself bdre every evidence 
of fabrication. A few days later Mr. Corporal O’Brien was sum- 
moned by the Senate investigating committee, and by his own 
testimony and that of far more reliable witnesses was proved a 

rjurer, he not having been within 30 miles of the place where 

e said he saw the outrages committed. I have been patiently 
waiting, day after day, for the gentleman from Missouri to 
Ses in his place and apologize to the Army, but he has not 

one so. A 

Day after day and night after night this Chamber resounds with 
the denunciations of Gen, H. R. J. Smith—“ Hell Roaring Jake 
Smith,” they are pleased to call him—because they say he issued 
a verbal order that the province of Samar should be made a howl- 
ing wilderness and directing that all bearing arms should be 
slain. General Smith has been tried by court-martial for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or not he did give any order in 
violation of the rules of war. The result of that court-martial 
has not yet been made public, but it is generally believed that he 
has been acquitted. Gentlemen upon the other side, however, con- 
demn and immediately find him guilty, without waiting to hear 
his defense or caring whether or not he has any. It is only fair 
to consider his side of the case. 

From the Manila American of ee 4, 1902, I quote the follow- 
ing extracts from the address of Col. Charles A. Woodruff, who 
defended General Smith before the court-martial. Among other 
things he said: 


In olden times a Roman general returning from a victorious campaign 
sometimes tied his captives to his chariot. In this case a conquering general 
returning from a successful campaign finds himself tied to the chariot. 

* s * + * + $ 

For the last few months it has seemed to bə popular to critic. se the army 
in the Philippines. I regret to say that our people at home appear to have 
2 the magnificent services which they have made for America's honor 
and glory. Through good and evil report, through sun and rain, through 
mud and dust, across rivers, over mountains, through tangled under s 
in sickness and in health, they have reflected nothing but honor and glory on 
the flag of their country. T y bave been worthy members of that Army 
whose bayonets have never flashed in any clime save in deferise of the law, 
whose steady tramp has ever carried comfort to those in danger, and whose 
flag has waved an unbroken promise of protection to peaceful citizens of eve 
race, Sex N sonion And yet we are to-day apparently degraded — 

ced. yis N 

think. Mr. President and gentlemen of the court, that we are too far 
away from home to know. I can not for a moment imagine that any class of 
people in our native land expect to gain glory or political advancement among 
American people by abusing the Army. It was tried after the Mexican war, 
and ; Rough and Keady” Zach Taylor was elected President. It was tri 
in 8. and McClellan—* Little Mac loved and honored though he had been, 
is remembered to-day as a good man gone wrong. It was tried after the 
civil war. The result was that Ulysses S. Grant. “the butcher,” was elected 
President and died loved and honored by every American citizen. They can 
rest assured that no man can achieve greatness or will have tness ust 
upon him by abusing the American Army in the Philippine Taaa 

$ * * * * s . 


Speaking more directly of General Smith, Colonel Woodruff 
says: 
He was wounded in the assault upon San Juan Hill and now carries a 


Mauser bullet in his body. He has served in these islands for three yearsand 
BS ACERIN pluck, and energy are known to all men living in the Philippine 
Di 


For forty-one years he has worn the uniform of the United States Arm: 
with honor to himself and benefit to the flag under which he has fought an 
bled. And now he has, at the close of a most remarkable and successful cam- 
paign, during which he has accomplished that which Spain, in her three 

undred years’ occupancy never achieved, the pacification of Samar. While 
returning to his family and his native land, after three years’ s=rvice here, 
covered as he and all those who knew him thought with honor and glory. 
he is halted, taken off the transport to face charges for the language he used 
in giving instructions for the conduct of a most successful campaign. We 
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feel that the Government has oy done this in deference to an overwhelm- 
ing or noisy public sentiment in the United States, based upon rumors fos- 
tered for some wn, and, I believe, ignoble ä until h rin has 
been produced, and this gray- „ wounded, victorious gen is exposed 
to the indignity of a court-martial in deference to that hysterical public 


m. 

We have not deemed it compatible with the dignity of a general officer of 
the United States Army to take the witness stand to explain to his peers his 
words when instructing his subo: te officers how to crush the outlaw: 
or to make clear to them actions committed in pe arp with the law an 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

If anyone can read the modest story of Se: nt Mumby withonta wellin 
up in heart of pride in the enlisted man of the United States Army, he 
unworthy of the name of American. We can see that heroic band fighting 
with naked hand, baseball bats, bread and butcher knives, stabbed in bac 
and breast, knocked down, piled up, still fighting on; then their thoughtful- 
ness in trying to destroy everything of valuo to these murderers; then their 
kind care of their sorely wounded comrades; then their return to the rescue 
and what they saw. Their loved — a who had knelt at the same altar 
with his murderers, cut, slashed, and burned; their young lieutenant, a fire 
kindled around him, his legs nearly cut oft his head 


a — n, and in mere 
d with black 


barbarous wantonness the gaping wound rry jam, com- 
rades with their bodies mangled and defiled. 

If there is an American who can look ga the tacle of forty-six mur- 
dered Americans, stripped of their unifo: 


them, I ca 
butche 


pathway our soldiers 
manding officer, their commanding general, directed them to set plenty — 


poison traps and gave them the receipt for the poison, also the an 
case any of them should be hurt themselves. 

You gentlemen know the awful strain of waiting for an expected onslaught 
and the result in victory or death and mutilation. If the trail will of 


two abreast, they go, one with bayonet to the right, the other wi 
to the left. If in single file, No. 1 with bayonet to the right, No. 2 with bayo- 
net to the left. No advance guard or flankers can be sent out. It would be 
a vain precaution, expecting at every moment to receive the rush, and the 
only thing that worried these men was that monen be jum when it 
was impossible for them to rally back to back. ey did not ge from a 
frontal attack, but every time met death with death where death was rife. 


The written orders and circulars issued by General Smith—and 

rather than a few isolated Spree should his mi be ju 

indicate the kind of warfare he intended to prosunt no ex: 
oyalty to the United 

m as results were obtained were e 

h them is exhibited a most humane, kindly sen 


General Grant ordered that the Shenandoah Valley should be 
made a desolate waste.“ Sherman left Georgia scarcely more 
than that after his famous march to the sea. Stonewall Jackson, 
the Christian soldier of the Confederacy, advocated raising the 
black 3 Union soldiers. The Confederate army would 
haveleft little more than a howling wilderness in its wake through 
Pennsylvania had it not been intercepted at Gettysburg. 

Bouvier's Law Dictionary, volume 2, page 802, defining“ quar- 
ter,“ as that term is used in the laws of war, quotes Risley on 
the Law of War, and says: k 

f tkes teenth cent ter beca: recognized usage 
of 8 forfeited under . r 

1. In case of absolute and overwhelming necessity, as where a small force 
is encumbered with a large number of p ers in a savage or hostile coun- 
try and may be justified in killing them for their own self-preservation. 

2. Where belligerents violate the laws of war they may be refused quarter. 

1 By — of retaliation against an enemy who has denied quarter with- 
out a cause, 

I hold in my hand what is known as General Orders, No. 100, 
entitled Instructions for the government of armies of the United 
States in the field,” issued from the War ent April 24, 
1883, during the civil war. It still remains in force, and contains, 
among others, the following provisions: . 

PAR. . Private citizens are no wenger murdered, enslaved, or carried off 
to distant parts, and the inoffensive individual is as little disturbed in his 
pi Mog relations as the commander of the hostile troops can afford to grant 

n the ov demands of a vigorous war. Š 8 


* 

Par. 60, It is against the usage of modern war to resolve, in hatred and 
revenge, to give no quarter. No Rony of troops has the right to declare that 
it wiltnot give and therefore will not expect quarter; but a commander is 
permitted to direct his troops to give no quattr, in great straits, when his 


own salvation makes it impossible to cumber himself with prisoners. ` 


these, 
—these 


PAR. 70. The use of poison in any manner, be it to poison wells or food or 
arms, is wholly excluded from modern warfare. He that uses it puts him- 
self out of the pale of the law and bre ber of war. 

Pan. 71. Whoever intentionally inflicts additional wounds on an enemy 
already wholly disabled or kills such an enemy, or who orders or encourages 
soldiers to do so, shall suffer death, if duly convicted, whether he belongs to 
the Army of the United States or is an enemy captured after having com- 
mitted misdeed. 


s = $ * * * 

Pan. S2. Men or squads of men who commit hostilities, whether by fight- 
ing or inroads for destruction or plunder, or by raids of any kind, without 
commission, without being part and portion of the organize: hostile army, 
and without sharing continuously in the war, but who do so with intermitting 
returns to the'r homes and avocations, or with the occasional assumption of the 
semblance of peaceful pursuits, divesting themselves of the character or ap- 

nce of soldiers—such men or squads of men are not public enemies,and 
herefore, if captured, are not entitled to the privileges of pret of war, 
but shall be treated summarily as highway robbers or pira 


General Sherman wrote to General Burbridge in June, 1864: 


You may order all your post and district commanders that 8 are 
not soldiers, but wild ts, unknown to the usage of war. To be recognized 


as soldiers they must be enlisted, enrolled, offic uniform 
equipped by pt recognized . She 

General Smith’s counsel claims that upon these authorities his 
order was fully justified under the laws of war and rules gov- 
erning the Army. Whether it was or not we shall soon know, 
when the President has acted upon the report of the court-mar- 
tial. If he is found innocent, these charges of course fall to the 
ground. On the other hand, if he is found guilty and punished, 
that fact will equally refute the charge that the policy of the 
United States is cruel and unjust. In neither event can this 
charge found in the report of the minority of the Insular Comit- 
tee be sustained. 

The Manila American of May 4, 1902, says editorially: 

The administration of the army in the Philippines has been admirabl 
and there can not be too much said in praise of the services of officers an 
men. Confronted with an elusive and treacherous enemy, driven to impass- 
operate eget pi eal a 
the sacred principles of liberty and fostice.” Es RERE 

During this discussion it has been alleged time and again upon 
that side of the Chamber that women and children were killed 
under General Smith’s order. Another member charged, or at 
least insinuated, that it is the common practice of our soldiers to 
jab their bayonets into the stomachs of children. All such 
charges are absolutely baseless. Not the slightest scintilla of evi- 
dence has been or can be produced showing slaughter or illtreat- 
ment of women and children. 

Against that statement I place the testimony of Felipe Buen- 
camino, given before the Committee on Insular Affairs on the 31st 
day of last month. Formerly a member of Aguinaldo’s cabinet, 
now leader of the Federal party, composed of all the influential 
Filipinos, he represents also all the commanders of the Katipunan 
society. He knows whereof he speaks. Asked by the chairman 
how the peni condition of the people of the Philippines in the 
cities and in the country compares with their condition under the 
Spanish Government, he replied: 

In one word, they may be compared as happiness and misery, 

He was then asked: . 

Under the civil and provincial governments established by the Taft Com- 
mission do not the people of the Philippine Islands enjoy greater libert; 
than they would have enjoyed under the Aguinaldo government if it had 
been established? 

His answer was: 

They have much more liberty. 

o pare in detail the reasons why their condition under the 
United States was that of happiness, compared with the misery 
they suffered under Spanish rule, and why he considered that 
they enjoyed greater liberty now than Aguinaldo’s government 
could have given them, even had he succeeded in establishing it. 

Buencamino was cross-examined for two days by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Jones], who failed to weaken in the 
slightest degree the force of his statements. Testimony favora- 
ble to the Army or creditable to the good name of our country is 
not relished upon that side of the Chamber, and when our friends 
over there do not like testimony they abuse the witness. The 
e from Virginia attacks upon this floor the veracity of 

uencamino, On Saturday the gentleman from Georgia 1 2 
Mappox], finding that the 1 contained in the report of the 
Secretary of War did not show as great 5 in the 
Philippines as he had hoped, saw fit to doubt the integrity of the 
report and insinuated that expenses in the Philippines had been 
withheld or improperly pea be to other accounts. Secretary 
Root is as straightforward and honest as he is brave and fearless, 
and all insinuations of that character fall harmless. As for 
Buencamino, his statement is fully corroborated by the testi- 
mony of Professor Schurman, president of the first Philippine 
Commission, who says: 

American sovereignty over the Philippines having been established by 
treaty was a fact which was no Jonger open to discussion by Filipinos in arms. 
And in meetings of the Commission with them I always ruled that question 
out of order and refused to permit an 5 to debate it. 

The Tagalog insurgents and their Philippine republic did not represent 
the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, but only a minority of them. 

For these reasons and also because Aguinaldo's men were rebels in arms, 
5 ge pave Sat the recognition of American sovereignty was the first con- 

The leaders perceived that under American sovereignty they would enjoy 
greater liberties than they had ever dreamed of under Spanish rule, and if 
not a nominal independence at least a firmer and surer self-government than 
their own Philippine republic could ever guarantee, 

Yet, in the face of such testimony, the Democratic members of 
this committee solemnly declare that the United States is pursu- 
ing Be policy unjust and cruel to the people of the Philippine 

ands.” 

Whena man is knocked down, his eyes gouged out and his 
thumb chewed, you can not expect him to fight in entire accord- 
ance with the Marquis of Queensbury rules, and it is hardly fair 
to him to cry “foul” even if under such conditions he strike his 
adversary below the belt. Because one ee ger or a dozen, may 
have been by individual soldiers pumped of water to compel 
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information, tending to show who had been guilty of dismem- 
bering a United States soldier and throwing his arms and legs 
into a swamp, it will not do to charge either the Administration 
or the Army with “a policy unjust and cruel.” 


The wholesale charges made upon the floor of this Chamber 
against the Army arealready bringing forth fruit. Thismorning’s 
popari tells us that last Saturday evening, in Knoxville, Tenn., 

oubtless taking his cue from one of the hes made here, a 
man made the broad charge that two-thirds of the Army was 
composed of hoodlums and the other third of bullies and cow- 

ards. That statement resulted in a very violent disturbance and 
` the probable loss of four lives. 

e Army of the United States is not made up of Hessian hire- 
lings. Itis composed of the flower of American manhood. In 
no other country is the army so close to the people. Onur soldiers 
in the Philippines have relatives or friends in every city, town, 
and hamlet in the United States. The great mass of the Ameri- 
can people is in rates ge with them and condemn the unjust at- 
tacks which are daily made upon these brave men 10,000 miles 
away, with no opportunity of being heard in their own defense, 
If gentlemen of the minority believe they are making political 
capital by such attacks, I want to tell them that their sense of ob- 
stacles is misplaced. 

They are running their heads against a brick wall. The great 
mass of Democratic voters do not sympathize with these attacks. 
They do not intend to be less patriotic than the great mass of Repub- 
licans. Democratic soldiers distinguished themselves equally with 
Republicans in the war with Spain. Thousands of Democrats 
have served their country bravely and well in the Philippines. 
Neither they nor their friends admire or approve the untrue and 
baseless charges of cruelty made and reiterated ope this floor 
even after proof of their falsity has been produced. Individual 
instances of cruelty haye doubtless occurred—acts which all con- 
demn. There never was a war in which there were not some. 
But you will never convince the people of the United States that 
the American soldier boy is unjust or unnecessarily cruel, and 
they will not thank you for trying to. Our policy toward the 
pore of the Philippines was inaugurated by our late martyred 

sident William McKinley, the mildest and gentlest of all 
earth’s rulers, You will never convince the American people 
that a policy cruel and unjust was designed by one who, faint- 
ing with agony, could yet find voice and heart to say of the assas- 
sin who struck him down, Do not hurt him.” 

I refute and deny the charge of cruelty and injustice, and am 
ashamed that it is made in a document promulgated officially in 
this House. 

Proceeding in their report, our Democratic friends say that 
their substitute is submitted because our bill is ‘‘ vicious in prin- 
ciple, bad in its details, unjust, inexpedient.“ They further say, 
and I particularly call the attention of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri Ptr. DE ARMOND] to this language which accompanies the 
prescription“ prepared for us. The report says: 

Recognizing that three centuries of Spanish dominion have destroyed all 
self-government in the Philippine Islands, and that its people at this time are 
unprepared for its exercise, the theory upon which this substitute measure 
is med is that there should be conferred upon them for a period of eight 
years the largest possible share in the government of themselves and in the 
conduct of their affairs, etc. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. It says that three hundred 
years of tyranny have destroyed self-government; it does not say 
the capacity for self-government. It says that those people are 
now unprepared for the exercise of self-government because they 
have no self-governing institutions left. It does not say that the 
capacity for self-government was destroyed, but that self-govern- 
ment itself was destroyed. Does not the gentleman admit that? 
Are there any self-governing Filipinos there? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I believe I correctly read the report: 

Recognizing that three centuries of Spanish dominion have destroyed all 
self-government inthe Philippine Islands, and that its people at this time are 
unprepared for its exercise. = 

That is the language of the report. If they are ‘‘ unprepared,” 
it must be because they are incapable. If they are capable, how 
can it be said they are unprepared? Yet they say substantially 
in their bill: 

Be it enacted, etc., That eight years from to-day they shall be capable, and 
after that time they shall be set adrift to look out for themselves. 

In other words, they propose to make them capable by an act 
of Congress, although for three hundred years they have not been. 

Now, I want to call attention to some of the provisions of this 
bill emanating from the minority of the committee which says 
that our bill is vicious in principle and bad in detail. 

That the government of the Philippines established in accordance with 
the provisions of this act shall assume and carry into effect the treaty obli- 
gations of the United States with the Kingdom of Spain. 

Think of that—devolving upon those people, who for three 
hundred years haye been and still are incapable of exercising 
self-government, the solemn obligations of the United States 


under its treaty with Spain. There is consistency. There is 
wisdom. Thereisstatesmanship. There is a due regard for the 
dignity and reputation of this nation. Our bill is— 

Vicious in principle, bad in its details, unjust, inexpedient. 

But here is the embodied justice, virtue, and expediency of the 
minority. The United States shall evade its solemn onsi bili- 
ties and treaty obligations by shifting them onto Philippine 
shoulders. That may be good in principle and perfect in detail 
but it will not so commend itself, I am sure, to the judgment o 
this House. 

Further, the president of the Philippines is to have power, b 
and with the consent of the senate, etc., to make treaties wi 
other nations, and without consulting the United States or any 
of its authorities may, by the advice of two-thirds of a native 
Filipino senate, nominate and appoint ambassadors, ministers, 
and consuls. 

These are the people, for three hundred years without self- 
government and now incapable of its exercise, never having read 
a treaty nor seen an ambassador, minister, or consul. They are 
at once, by this proposed Democratic measure, placed in diplomatic 
relations with the whole world—relations which may involve us 
as well as them in international complications which we should 
desire to avoid. 

Now, here is more “ perfection of detail: 

Each legislative district shall choose a senator and a repre- 
sentative at the next election.” Each district chooses a senator 
and a representative; yet there are to be 30 members in one body 
and 100 in the other. That is perfection of detail,” but not of 
arithmetic. 

Then, four sections later, it is provided that in each district 
they shall elect two senators. I should like some of those six 
gentlemen who joined in this report to explain the details of their 
bill in these inconsistent ticulars. 

Then these representatives are to serve ‘‘ from the date of their 
election,“ which is the first Monday in May, for the length of 
their terms from and after July 4, 1903.” Perhaps somebody will 
explain that perfect detail.“ 

But when we come down to the qualifications of voters, that is 
where we get detail in the greatest perfection. 

9 655 eighth section of the minority bill defines qualified electors 


All male inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, 21 years of age, and able to 
read or write, or who have paid the government of the Philippi durin; 
the calendar year next preceding the calendar year of the election, at l 
$2 for poll or other taxes, and who shall have resided in the Philippines for 
two years next preceding the date of-election. The sole penalty of the non- 

payment of the $2 poll tax (which is hereby assessed and levied, to be paid on 

anuary 1 of each calendar year, beginning with a payment on or before 
January 1, 1901) shall be a deprivation of the right to vote at any electi 
during that and the succeeding calendar year nor shall the payment of said 
poll tax be enforcible by any legal pr ure, 

The tax provision, it will be noted, is in brackets—the tax is 
parenthetically imposed. I never heard of taxation by parenthe- 
sis before. Here we are, in June, 1902, levying a tax to be paid 
on or before January 1, 1901. ‘‘ Backward, turn backward, O 
Time, in thy flight,” to enable the poor Filipinos to comply with 
this remarkable provision. 

The same section requires that an election shall be held— 
not later than the first Monday of May, 1903. 

To enable the Filipino to vote he must have paid his poll tax— 
during thecalendar year next preceding the calendar year of the election. 

That is to say, he can not vote at the first election in May, 1903, 
unless he shall have paid a poll tax January 1, 1902. As no suck 
tax had been , of course no such tax was paid, and there- 
fore, under the provisions of this very perfect substitute bill, the 
poor Filipino can not possibly be qualified to vote in May, 1903, 
when the first election is to be held. This“ prescription“ offered 
by the minority and ee by my friend from Missouri [Mr. 
DE ARMOND] provides that— 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 

Then, a little later on, follows this provision: 

When ue ent of the Philippines is tried, or the secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, the chief justice of the supreme court of the Phitippines 
shall preside; and no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of 
two- of the members thereof. 

Members of what? The senate, or the supreme court, or both? 

But that is not the worst of it. This bill is only to run for eight 
years, and yet a little further along it provides that— 
for eight i nobody shall be convicted without the concurrence of three- 
fou of the members present. 
_ Whether of the court or the senate we are not advised. Now, 
is it not a little perunan, is it not vicious in principle as well as 
bad in detail that the governor of the Philippines who is ap- 
pointed ay the President of the United States, by and with the 
consent of the Senate of the United States, and the secretary of 
foreign affairs, appointed in the same way, may yet be removed 
by a tribunal of native Filipinos, and thé United States have no 
voice in the matter? 
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Next we come to an absurd 1 of the commerce clause 


of the Federal Constitution. Our Union was formed by the union 
of several independent States. It was not intended to take away 
from them the power of regulating their own purely intra-State 
commerce, but only interstate commerce. The Constitution of 
the United States therefore provides that Congress shall have 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States and with the Indian tribes.” Each State has its 
own government and is left to regulate its own purely internal 
commerce, 

Now, see how the framers of this minority prescription have 
adapted that provision to this proposed Democratic Filipino con- 
stitution. Their bill says: 

The congress of the Phi 22 a egula 
commerce Sith e — i rag 9 3 tribes sta 
the Philippines. 

Nobody else. Upon the expressio unius exclusio alterius prin- 
ciple of construction, clearly nobody else. How, then, is com- 
merce within or among the civilized provinces to be regulated? 
Where is that poyer to be lodged? This minority measure would 
take it away from the Congress of the United States, while not 
vesting it in the Philippine congress, whose power is expressly 
limited to the regulation of commerce with foreign nations and 
with savages. 

In short, this bill which accompanies the report of the minority 
of the Insular Affairs Committee, signed by the six Democratic 
members thereof, and which we are asked to believe is much bet- 
ter than the bill submitted by the majority, is simply a hotch- 
potch of certain provisions of the Federal Constitution, certain 
provisions of certain State constitutions, and numerous provisions 
that it is impossible to conceive that any intelligent body of men 
would think of ingrafting upon any constitution. It is too absurd 
to receive serious consideration. 

These defects and inconsistencies that I have pointed out con- 
stitute the least objectionable features of the bill. It iseven more 
vicious in principle“ than it is bad in its details.“ It could 
not possibly commend itself either to the Filipinos or to the Ameri- 
can people. 

That is why, perhaps, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JONES], 
who represents the minority in this matter, has just introduced 
a new bill, which appeared for the first time in print the very day 
this discussion began. If the other members of the minority of 
the Insular Committee accept this bill in lieu of their own, then 
they acknowledge their inability to prepare a constitution, for 
this new bill provides that the Filipinos themselves shall call a 
constitutional convention and frame one of their own. The gen- 
tlemen of the minority, after their first attempt, have evidently 
concluded that although for three centuries and more the Fili- 
pinos have been and still are unprepared for the exercise of self- 
government, nevertheless they are better prepared and better 
qualified than they to frame a proper constitution, and upon that 
point I think we must all agree after considering the woeful failure 
of the minority members in that direction. 

This latest bill is even more objectionable than the original sub- 
stitute. Although conceding in their unanimous report that for 
three hundred years the Filipinos haye been incapable of self- 
government, they reduce the limit from eight years to four and 
ask the Congress of the United States to solemnly enact that they 
shall be capable within four years, and that not later than the first 
Monday of January, 1205, they shall frame a constitution and be 
deemed capable in law of governing themselves and thereafter 
cut loose, set adrift, and declare themselves a separate nation— 


As fully separate and independent as other separate and independent na- | 


tions are, 


In the meantime the Filipino congress (composed entirely of 
native Filipinos, who for three hun years have been incapable 
of „ and are not yet prepared for its exercise) is 
required— 

To carry into effect the treaty obligations of the United States with the 


Kingdom of §; and for the maintenance and protection of all rights and 
property Blac under authority of the United States. 


Practically, under the Jones bill, everything is surrendered to 
the Filipinos immediately the President shall have proclaimed 
that all armed resistance of the United States has ceased in the 
archipelago, the United States retaining for four years control 
and regulation of the Philippines in their intercourse with foreign 
nations only. y 8 

The Filipinos may, however, hold the constitutional convention 
before 1905, and immediately upon the adoption of a constitution 
by them this new bill makes it the duty of the President of the 

nited States to issue his proclamation declaring the complete 
independence of the people of the Philippine Archipelago. This 
means a practical abandonment of the islands to a people who 
confessedly for three hundred years have been and still are in- 
capable of self-government. It does not even permit the United 
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States to retain such lands and water as may be necessary for 


naval, military, and coaling stations, terminal facilities for sub- 
marine cables, etc., unless the same shall be agreed to by the 
Philippine government. 


Another important difference between our bill and the Demo- 
cratic measure is in dealing with trusts. In ours we have made 
the most e provisions against large ownership or the un- 
due exercise of power in these islands by trusts or large combi- 
nations of capital. Neither one of the Democratic measures 
contains the slightest provision upon the subject. Pass the Dem- 
ocratic measure and 30,000,000 acres of rarest mahogany forests, 
the inexhaustible mines and basins of oil, and the agricultural 
lands of the Philippines sweet fields arrayed in living green“ 
so productive that upon the average 1 acre there is equal to 4 
here, will be entirely open to exploitation by trusts, great cor- 
porations, or other vast aggregations of capital. 

When it comes to trusts, the Democratic party is always long 
on promises but short in performance. Its opposition to them is 
confined entirely to platform planks and campaign oratory. 
Now that our Democratic friends have, right here, by voting for 
our bill, a chance to do something to restrict the operation of 
trusts in these rich islands, they fail to embrace the opportunity. 
Having shown their utter inability to advance an intelligent or 
even plausible scheme of government for the Philippines, they 
yet oppose ours. Not one of them has attempted to analyze it or 
show any reason why it should not But during the long 
days and nights of this debate they continually shout about al- 
ee cruelties practiced by the American soldiers upon the 
P hy doth th f this bill? Being asked if h 

o they oppose the passage of this bill? if he 
thought he would catch the woodchuck, the boy who was digging 
frantically at the hole replied: 

Catch him? I've got to catch him; Sunday's coming and there is no meat 
in the house. 

Election day is e Revi the Democratic party has no issues. 
[Laughter.] Pass this , establish e and a stable govern- 
ment in the Philippines, and all their labors to make an issue of 
* imperialism *’ will have been in vain. 

PAREGORIC. 

A short time ago they thought they had an issue. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON], the Democratic leader 
upon this floor, joyously launched the charge that a certain man 
named Christmas had obtained or tried to obtain from the Danish 
Government a half million dollars or so for the purpose of buying 
up somebody or somonning in the United States with reference 
to the sale of the Danish Islands. From the note of exultation 
in his voice and gleam of hope in his eye it was apparent that he 
felt that the Democratic party had at last found an issue—that it 
had, so to speak, struck oil. His position to-day, in view of the 
utter collapse of his charges, reminds me of a client of mine, the 
necessities of whose large family, recently augmented by twins, 
forced him into financial straits. He came to me one day joyfully 
declaring that he had found oil floating upon the surface of the 
water of a spring upon a small farm which he owned. The bot- 
tle in which he brought a sample had evidently seen family use. 
I sent it to an expert to analyze, and in a few days received his 
brief report, which dashed to earth the hopes of my client and 
myself. He simply said: “Find no trace of oil. Think your 
friend has struck paregoric.“ [Laughter.] 

In his remarks upon this floor the other day that same Demo- 
cratic leader, in that same address, said: 


If I were called upon to name the agency or factor in American affairs at 
this time most dangerous to our institutions and threatening to their perma- 
nency, I would name the trusts. 


He aiso said: 

It should be borne in mind, too, that they constitute a new element in our 
trade and business operations and experience. 

He also declared the Dingley tariff bill to be the parent of 
trusts. He has a short memory. 

If the Democratic party in the coming campaign shall try to 
make the trust question one of their gaudy issues,“ if they bore 
for oil in the trust field, they will strike something more bitter 
than paregoric. They will turn up the trust record of their own 
party. They will indeed find oil, because that trust, the pioneer 
of trusts, the best managed, the most prosperous and successful, 
and one of the largest of all trusts, existed before either of the 
Cleveland Administrations. What did our Democratic brethren 
do to curb that trust? Nothing whatever, save to select from its 
membership two United States Senators and one Cabinet minister. 

The gentleman from Tennessee has a short memory. Trusts 
are not a new issue. Away back in 1888, when Grover Cleveland 
was President and the Democrats had a majority in this House, 
the Committee on Manufactures, whose membership embraced 
such Democratic leaders as William L. Wilson, William D. By- 
num and Clifton R. Breckinridge, was authorized and instructed 
to investigate trusts and report what should be done to regulate, 
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ress them. That committee made a partial re- 

tt July 22, 1888, in which, after stating that they had taken a 

rge amount of testimony concerning the trust, the oil 
trust, the whisky trust, and the cotton-bagging trust, they said: 

Your committee further report that the names of various combinations 
and trusts have been from time to time furnished to your committee; that 
the number of such combinations is very large. 

That was their report to a Democratic Congress in 1888, and 
yet the gentleman from Tennessee says trusts constitute a new 
element. They continued investigating at an expense of some 
$10,000 to the taxpayers of the country, and finally, March 2, 
1889, submitted their final report, in which they said: 

We respectfully report that the number of combinations and trusts formed 
and forming in this country is, as your Co: ion ascertained, very large, 
and affect a large portion of the manufacturing and industrial interests of 
the country. * * * Your committee respectfully reports that, owing to 
difference of opinion between the members of the committee, they limit this 
report to submitting to the careful consideration of subsequent Congresses 
the facts shown in the testimony taken before the ttee. 

The gentleman from Tennessee tells us that trusts constitute a 
new element, but that was the report of a Democratic committee 
made thirteen years ago to a Democratic House, which did not 
even attempt to curb this factor which we are now told is so— 


dangerous to our institutions and threatening to their permanency. 


In 1893 the Democratic ipae came again in full power, having 
the President and both Houses of Congress. I challenge the 
8 from Tennessee to tell me one thing that during those 

gur years his party did to curtail the growing power and acts 
of trusts. 

In the Fifty-second Congress William Jennings Bryan, the 
Democratic standard bearer of the last two Presidential cam- 
paigas. then a member of Congress, did introduce two bills re- 
ating to trusts. He had them referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee, of which he was a member, and upon which the 
Demoerats had a majority, and there allowed them to sleep the 
sleep that knows no waking, or would have known none not 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] unearthed and 
exposed them during the pendency of trust legislation in the last 
Congress. Š 

I remember that during the special session of 1897, while the 
Dingley tariff bill was upon its passage in this House, a distin- 
gui ed Democrat from Tennessee, now governor of that State, 

eclared his great pride in the fact that while a member of the 
Tennessee legislature he had assisted in bringing into life the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, which, he declared, could and 
would without the aid of any tariff put the Pennsylvania coal 
and iron companies out of business, and was already sending its 
products not only into Pennsylvania, but to foreign countries. 

I had the curiosity to look up that concern, and to my surprise 
found that it was the result of the combination of some 15 or 20 
different rival corporations, thus constituting what is popularly 
called a trust.“ I hope it is one of those which the gentleman 
from Tennessee says he has upon his list. And as it is particu- 
larly within the province and authority of the State of Tennessee 
to regulate that great concern, I hope that the gentleman will 
see that it is immediately done, so that it may not destroy our 
Pennsylvania industries. 

The gentleman from Tennessee had a short memory also when 
he declared the tariff responsible for trusts. He forgot that the 
earliest and, as I have said, one of the greatest and I believe the 
best managed and most successful of all the trusts, namely, the 
oil trust, deals exclusively in a product upon which there is not 
now and never has been any tariff whatever. Perhaps he wished 
to forget it. Certainly he does not wish to injure it, because of 
its important Democratic membership. 

Perhaps he p ely forgot also that another great trust, offi- 
cered, owned, and controlled by some of the most notable Demo- 
crats in the United States, does not owe its parentage to any 
Republican tariff. So far as I know, there has never been any 
tariff on ice. 

Perhaps he purposely forgot also that the chairman of the 
Democratic national committee during the last two Presidential 
campaigns was the president of the great cotton-bale trust. 

He may forget, but the people have long memories, and when 
the Democratic party attempts to parade that issue, its sixth 
sense will need to be in good working order, for its pathway is 
strewn with the insurmountable obstacle of its own past record. 

In the Fifty-sixth Congress, in 1900, the Republican party in- 
troduced and supported in this House an amendment to the Con- 
stitution providing that Congress shall have power to define, 
regulate, control, prohibit, or dissolve trusts, monopolies, or com- 
binations. whether existing in the form of a corporation or other- 
wise.“ Being an amendment to the Constitution, it required a 
two-thirds vote. The gentleman from Tennessee and every other 
Democratic member in this House, save five, voted against, and 
thus defeated it. 

At the very outset of the same address the gentleman from 


control, and su 


Tennessee startled us by the information that there is now greater 


harmony in the Pee pene than at any time within the 
past eight years. We have all noted how, at the recent harmony 
gathering in New York, the bright particular star was a man 
who, more than any other, has during the past five years been 
the subject of abuse upon the Democratic side of this House, and 
of whose election to the Presidency a Democratic member within 
the past thirty days has declared upon this floor to have been the 
greatest calamity that ever befell the American people. While 
this new harmony deal brings Cleveland to the front, it appar- 
ee to the rear the Democratic idol of two campaigns, 
for William Jennings Bryan was not invited and was not pres- 
ent. To-day he has issued a statement declaring his view of that 
kind of harmony. 

The sixth sense of the gentleman from Tennessee was not in 
good working order and he certainly ran his head against a brick 
wall when he attempted to take the Republican party to task for 
not haying accomplished more since it came into power in 1897, 
for he invited a comparison between conditions now and those 
which existed when William McKinley was inaugurated March 
4, 1897, and a comparison of the record of adversity under the 
preceding Democratic Administration with the record of pros- 

erity under Republican rule. When President Cleveland and a 
mocratic Congress came into power in March, 1893, there were 
employed on the railways of this country 876,602 men. Within 
one year from that date there had been mustered out 93,994, an 
3 of Une bib men larger than the army which fought the 
battle of Gettysburg, and never during the four years of Demo- 
cratic administration did the number of railway . grow 
to within 50,000 of the number previously employed at the close 
of President Harrison’s term. 

When President McKinley came into office in 1897 there were 
823,476 railway employees. In one year the number grew to 
874,558, an increase of 51,082. By June 30, 1900, the grand total 
had been increased to 1,017,653, an increase in three years of 
194,177 men. That is the last date to which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission can give accurate information, but the num- 
ber has since largely increased. 

In 1897, the last year of Democratic rule, the compensation paid 
railway employees was $465,601,581. By 1900 there had been an 
increase of 811,663,263 in the annual pay of railway employees, 
the total paid in that year being $577,264,841. The prosperity of 
railways is an index to the prosperity of the entire country. The 
increase of employees and in wages in mines and factories has been 
even greater ROPOT RONA AY than in railways, and it is no exag- 
geration to say that 3,000,000 of men who were idle under Demo- 
cratic administration find employment at good wages to-day. 

In 1897, the last year of Democratic Administration, the ex- 
pae of the Government exceeđed its receipts by $18,524,455. 

n the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, the receipts exceeded the 
expenditures by $77,717,985. By 1897 a Democratic ađministra- 
tion of four years had succeeded in frightening capital out of the 
country to such an extent that the circulation per capita was re- 
duced to $22.87, the total amount in circulation being $1,640,- 
209,519. June 1,1902, the amount in circulation was $2,254,415,975, 
po os Ra of $614,206,456, and the per capita of circulation was 

28.54, 

In 1896, the last full year of Democratic administration, there 
were 15,088 business failures in the United States, involving ag- 
gregate liabilities of $226,096,134. ~ 

In 1901 there were 11,002 failures, with aggregate liabilities of 
$113,092,376. With 67,263 more business concerns in operation 
in 1901 than in 1896, there were over 4,000 less failures. To put 
it differently, the percentage of failures in 1896 was 1.81 per 
cent, but in 1901 less than nine-tenths of 1 per cent. We have 
an average of 4,000 less business failures every year under Re- 

ublican administration, and an average of $100,000,000 less of 
iabilities involved in such failures every year. 

When the Republican party came into power in 1897 commer- 
cial and financial fear, distrust, and-disaster, and the consequent 
personal suffering, distress, and almost starvation of thousands 
were the prevailing conditions. All this has been changed as by 
the wand of the magician. Business confidence is restored, our 
commerce is greater, and our people more prosperous than ever 
before. If our Democratic friends can make capital by referring 
to these matters, they are welcome to do so. 

Surely the party—the Administration—whose policy has show- 
ered these blessings upon our people at home can be more safely 
trusted to administer to the wants of the people of the Philip- 
pines than can the party which has shown itself so incapable of 
administering our own domestic affairs. 

The bill proposed by the minority means a complete renuncia- 
tion by the United States of the duties and responsibilities which, 
in the providence of God, have been cast upon us. It means a 
cowardly retreat. It means that we shall be degraded and dis- 


' graced in the eyes of all the world. It means something that the 
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American people will never tolerate. On the other hand, the 


bill we present and propose to pass maintains the honor and dig- 
nity of the American people, enables us to out our own 
treaty obligations to maintain peace and er in the Phil- 
ippines and to be more instrumental and effective in maintaining 

throughout the world. At the same time it enables the 

‘ilipinos to ps a as fully as possible in the blessings of our 
republican form of government. It gives them more of inde- 
pendence of action, more of self-government than they ever have 
mei ge bee or ever expected to achieve. It is all that they demand 
all that they are capable of enjoying. When we have passed it, 
then, in the rg Be e of the phet Isaiah, “Let them 

lory unto the Lord and declare His praise in the islands.” 
Applause. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. ` Mr. Chairman, I understand the 
entleman from Virginia has consented that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] may proceed at the present time. I yield 
to the gentleman for one hour. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, Ishall speak upon a matter 
not involved in the pending bill, at least for a portion of my time. 
I do not think it is necessary that I should apologize for coming 
before the House of Representatives and incidentally, perhaps, 
before a large audience tospeak about a matter which has attracted 
a great deal of the attention of the people of this country. 

e gentleman from Washi m [Mr. CUSHMAN], on the 17th 
of April last, took advantage, as lam now taking advantage, of gen- 
eral debate in the House, to attack, in a manner peculiar to him- 
self, and which I do not care especially to criticise, the Speaker 
of the House, the Committee on Rules, and the organization of 
the House. I do not care to 8g into the special things that 
he said, because he has succeeded in making his speech the basis 
of current assaults upon the House of Representatives, and to 
have attracted the attention of the people of the whole country 
by the denunciation with which that, h is filled. His h 
has been widely circulated—by whom I do not know and I do not 
care but it, Uke every other matter of denunciation of somebody 
and pointing out to the people of the country some danger it is 
threatened by, has attracted very wide attention. 

Silence on the part of those charged with the misuse of official 
ition and arbitrary assumption of unauthorized power would 
very naturally construed as admission of the justice of these 

assaults, and hence duty demands that response be made. 

The press of the country has been teeming with these denun- 
ciations, and I have before me a long list of newspaper condem- 
nations of the House. Several of them, one especially, with a 
most attractive head line The passing of the Speaker. Another, 
“The degradation of the House of Representatives.” Still 
another, The danger to civil liberty in the organization of the 
House of Representatives.” Following that gentleman’s speech 
my colleague, Mr. GILL, from one of the Ohio districts—and some 
of you know him by sight—took occasion not only to denounce 
the organization of the House, but the Committee on Rules, and 
coupled his statement with the statement that the House was an 
oligarchy, and that it was impossible for an ordinary member of 
the House to secure any action upon any bill. ; 8 

My friend from Indiana Ge Rostxson] standing on his feet, 
with that enthusiastic condition that comes over him when a 

uestion of that character is on his mind, also denounced the 
esas of Representatives and its organization, and not only so, 
but went out before the public with a newspaper article, very 
ably written, of course, denouncing in the same sort of language 
the organization of the House of Representatives, and notably the 
Committee on Rules. : 

In the State of Ohio substantially all the Democratic newspa- 

have taken up the cry and have warned the people of the 
berora that are just ahead of them if they do not in some way 
rouse up and combat this oppression. My colleague, in accepting 
a nomination for a second term in his district, published in his 
speech the larger part of the speech of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington. Quite an improvement it was, in matter of rhetoric and 
eloquence, I confess; and that went the rounds of the newspapers 
and press of Ohio, was widely circulated and widely commented 
upon. It became the text for a great many Democratic editorials. 

I do not stand here to-day for the purpose of baning a personal 
controversy with the gentleman from Washington. Individually 
he cuts a very insignificant figure as compared with the greater 
fact that he has sent forth to the world at large a studied arraign- 
ment of the Speaker and the House. This gives to his remarkable 
utterances unusual interest. Ihave no personal controversy with 
him. I have been his friend always. I have in my ion a 
letter from his committee thanking me for the laborious efforts I 
made for his election. I had entered into that matter because of 
certain conditions that surrounded us here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I had nothing but the most friendly feeling for 
him, and never, on any occasion, could he haye asked a favor of 
me that I would not have cordially and willingly granted. 


his attack upon me, not only put forth upon the floor of the 
House with bitterness and vindictiveness that marked every ut- 
terance that related to me, but its repetition in other localities, 
called my attention to the character of the assault. I care noth- 
ing about that. 

nobody was interested in this matter but myself I would not 
be heard in defense. But there are others; not only the gentle- 
men who furnish the personnel of the committee organization of 
the House, but furthermore the honor and integrity of the House 
of Representatives. This is the most representative body in all 
the world—a body that comes directly every two years from the 
ultimate source of all political power, coming directly from the 
people. In our representative capacity we control the destinies 
of the present and future of a great nation. To send it forth to 
the world that that body of men is under the control of an oligar- 
chy that oppresses the people and suppresses debate and strangles 
needed consideration of bills and measures is a matter of very 
considerable importance, not alone tothe members in this House, 
but in a much larger degree to the people of the United States. 
It furnishes an element of assault throughout the world upon the 
success of free institutions. It has already brought out sneering 
comment from newspapers in other countries. 

Now, I do not care to read any of this attack, for I do not care 
to give it any wider circulation than it has had already, but I 
propose here to place in the RECORD, and use it as a part of my 
on an argument in favor of the present organization of the 

ouse of Representatives, prepared by our very distinguished 
and very able clerk to the Speaker, Mr. Hinds. You know to 
whom Irefer. He is 1 to- day so far as the matter of de- 
tail is concerned the best posted parliamentarian in the United 
States. [Applause.] Iam not putting in competition the great 
minds that have presided in this House, to whom I shall refer 
later, or sofar as the independent physiological consideration and 
discussion and settlement of questions of parliamen law are 
concerned; but in so far as discussion properly relates to the his- 
tory of legislation, to the parliamentary history of the United 
States, now nearly a century and a quarter old, I would refer to 
Mr. Hinds, and defer to him in preference to any other man in 
Sa country. [Applause.] Iam glad to make this reference to 


He has furnished—not at my suggestion, but he has given me 
the benefit of it—a statement in regard to this subject of the criti- 
cism of the rules of the House. 

Before I come to that, however, I desire to say that there is no 
more democratic place in all the parliamen histo ry of this or 
any other country than the period of time when the House of 
Representatives debates rules for its organization at the begin- 
ning of a Congress. 

In the organization of this Congress, as in the organization of 
the Fifty-fourth, the Fifty-fifth, and the Fifty-sixth, we had gen- 
tlemen here—wise men, męn whom I recognize as men of ability 
who differed with the majority of the House upon the question of 
the propriety of these rules, and effort to change them was made. 

I may say very briefly, in addition to the paper of Mr. Hinds, 
that the Fiftieth Congress demonstrated to all the world and to 
every member of that House that there must be a radical, far- 
reaching change in the rules of the House of Representatives. We 
had become not an oligarchy, not an organization of tyranny and 
oppression, but we had become a powerless body—a body that 
could not do business. We had grown from a small number up 
tothe number of the present organization of the House, or nearly 
s0; and I remember very well—and there are other gentlemen 
here on the floor who remember it as well as I do—when for 
nearly nine days—for more than eight days—we stayed in this 
House by day and by night—holding long night sessions, some- 
times all night—for the sole and simple purpose of coming to a 
vote upon a question that had been widely discussed and as to 
which everybody absolutely understood all there was bearing 
upon it. 

It was the question of the refunding of the direct tax. It had 
been 1 and, as I have said, understood, and when we un- 
dertook to force a vote upon it we were obliged to waste abso- 
lutely somewhere between eight or nine days because we could 
not, by any process furnished to us by the rules of the House, 
bring about a vote on that important question. It then became 
apparent that some radical changes in the rules must be made. 

In the Fifty-first Congress, this organization, substantially what 
we have now, was made. There was a good deal of criticism of 
it upon the Democratic side; but in the Fifty-second Congress and 
in the Fifty-third Congress that with the same intelligence 
which it has always had, followed in the footsteps of the Repub- 
lican party ultimately and adopted in essence our rules. From 
that day to this, as I have already said, there have been repeated 
efforts to amend these rules, and I want to point out now with 
what grace it comes from two members of this House to now 


So | condemn the principles upon which these rules are established. 
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of this Congress, following the election of the 
Speaker of ther 


e House and theo elective officers of the House, a 
motion was made to adopt forthe government of the Fifty-seventh 
Congress the rules of the Fifty-sixth Congress. Our friends 
on the other side made about the usual opposition; and finally, 
in a full debate in which more than one Republican participated, 
and in which there were strong utterances in opposition to some 
of the provisions of the proposed rules, and, among other things, 
a strong attack made upon the small number of the Committee 
on Rules, and an attack made upon the source of their appoint- 
ment as well—because the claim been made many a time that 
the Speaker ought not to be intrusted with the appointment of 
the Committee on Rules, that the appointment ought to be made 
by the House of Representatives—all this was discussed fully. 
And there were here in this House two gentlemen who had served 
all the way through the Fifty-sixth Congress; that is, their names 
had been on the roll of the House. 

They were present when the debate took place. They knew, 
or had the opportunity to know, all there was of oligarchy, all 
there was of tyranny, all there was of oppression in those rules, 
for they had served under them for two sessions of Congress 
and their memory was again refreshed by the able attacks 
which were made, not only on the other side, but on this side, 
against those rules; yet I find that when a motion was made 
by the gentleman from Tennessee to commit these rules to the 
Committee on Rules again for the purpose of reorganization 
and for the 5 of eliminating these oppressive features. as 
they are called, both these gentlemen—one of them the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Cs MAN], and I will call attention 
to another gentleman who has attacked the whole business here— 

ibly not so much the rules as the mode of their administra- 
tion—on a direct yea-and-nay vote upon the question whether 
there should be a china in these rules or not the gentleman from 
Washington and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GILL] and the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Loup] all voted with their party 
against the change in the rules of the House. This was their op- 
portunity, and they failed to avail themselves of it. 
are now estopped to complain. 

And now I am going to show you before I get through what a 
meager opportunity these gentlemen, at least some of them, have 
had to know how oppressive these rules have been curing the 
organization of the Fifty-seventh Congress. They were here. 
They had served two sessions. Were they unintelligent? Did they 
not know What was wrong with the rules of the House? Had 
they not had sufficient time to ascertain what was the matter? Let 
we find that after full debate here upon the floor of the House, 
they voted for the readoption of the old rules of the Fifty-fourth, 
of the Fifty-fifth, the Fifty-sixth, and now the rules of the Fifty- 
seventh Congress. 

It strikes me that these gentlemen are effectually estopped— 
and it is an estoppel in pais, as the lawyers would say—from 
coming here now and protesting against the rules that they de- 
liberately voted for, with a full knowledge of all that had been 
said by much abler men, possibly, than any of us, on the question 
of these rules. By what principle of fairness do these gentlemen 
complain of rules they voted for? 

So now, Mr. Chairman, I want to show to the House how little 
there is in the complaints that are made in regard to this matter. 

And, Mr. Chairman, having said that, I would, if time per- 
mitted, read this argument made by Mr. Hinds; but for lack of 
time I will, without objection, incorporate it at the proper place 
in my remarks. It will be a valuable document for the perusal 
of gentlemen of the House of Representatives. 

The following is the able paper of Mr. Hinds: 


Criticism of the rules of the House of Representatives, both in the House 
itself and in the columnsof the press, is by no meansa phenomenon of present 

litical conditions. Even in those early days, now fondly referred to asthe 

tter da the Republic, the rules came in for their share of the criti- 
cism which freemen so delight to mete out to their institutions and states- 
men. The vigorous tongue of John Randolph, of Virginia, disported itself 
fully as much at the expense of rules of procedure as at the business 
methods of the great Speaker, who in that early day realized that a legisla- 
tive body should first of all be able to legislate. 85 

Present criticisms are directed almost entirely at the Committee on Rules, 
which is represented as exercising tyranny, variously compared to the most 
notable of the historic tyrannie, And present criticism is probably milder 
than has been known in the last ten years of the committee's activities. Yet 
the Rules Committee has contin its duties, whether one party or the 
other has controlled, and no sericus attempt has been made on the floor of 
the House either to reform or abolish it. F 

It is evident that an institution so freely denounced and so unanimously 
upheld must have about it some things worth studying. Nor willan exam- 
ination of the fun of the committee consume much space or great time. 

Nearly every American is familiar with the procedure of the ordinary 
society or l meeting, where there is abundant time to transact all the 
business and hear every member who wishes tospeak. There isa freedom 
and ease of action in such a meeting that renders drastic rules unnecessary. 
But give one of these delightful little assemblies twice as much business as 
it can transact in the time before it, and three or four times as many de- 
baters desiring the floor as can be heard. Everyone understands what tur- 
moil and confusion would ensue. 

More than half a century ago the House of entatives found itself in 
this condition, and one of the means of relief was a rule establish- 
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and other business should be taken up only in a fixed order. This helped 


sitions marched up for consideration 
But as 
be wai 


that reports of committees 


even i measures 3 3 of money for the pertant bins, 
would be ps in line, blocked by less important measures ahead of them. 


House a long time to devise a satisfactory 3 cer- 
t be allowed to step out of their 

march to the front while other bills waited. The per- 
uch as those which attend the 


settled the problem in a ae 
that common peony Sy eg in that the general appropriation bills 
out o 


t on 
other days of the week they should give way to bills relating to public affairs. 
In later years a few other distinctions have been established whereby bills 
= importance greater than that of the common kind kave been given prece- 
ence. 
But as more than 15,000 bills demand the attention of thé’ House in a Con- 
gress, and asthe House can not act on it is evident that with all the 
rules of precedence there remain 12,900 bi t wait in vain. 


In 5 the line of hopeless waiters was not so large, not because 
the House di re busi for it did less, but because the ds of the 
country were not so great. Yet there has always been a fierce struggle = 

distinguished m the 


precedence among the bills of the common kind as 


The device for rescuing worthy measures from the crowd of the hope- 
less was the motion to suspend the rules fixing the order of business so as to 
enable the House to take up a particular bill. For obvious reasons it was es- 
tablished that such a motion should require a two-thirds vote. Even with 
that restriction the use of the motion became so great as to threaten to take 
all the time of the House. So the motion to suspend the was limited to 
certain days, until now it is in order only on two days each month. 

It is obvious that the motion to suspend the rules was an imperfect device. 
A bill very important and desirable might be unable to command a two-thirds 
vote, although it could easily get a majority. 


abuse should secure se approval of a commi 


truction 
to prescribe the method of consideration as 
well as to afford the opportunity for consideration that the House and the 
country e aware of the system. 

While obstruction of business was the fashion of partisan warfare in the 
House the Committee on Rules would not only report a rule giving a billa 
time for consideration, but would at the same time fix the length of debate 
and the time of voting. Since both political parties made use of drastic re- 
strictive orders of this kind it is evident thatthey were considered necessary. 
In the Congress such orders have been comparatively rare, and 
where they have appeared restrictive ly the ms have been so 
liberal as to give ample time for consideration. The most elaborate restrict- 


ive order of the present was that providing for the consideration 
of the bill for 8 Philippine Isiands; yet in reality it was 
so liberal that the agreed to it by unanimous consent. 


1. That the Committee on Rules recommends to the House, but does not 
dictate. It may propose a special order, but that order can be adopted only 
by a majority vote of the members of the House. 

2. That the Committee on Rules officiates, and is expected to officiate, only 
io 5 — to a very small proportion of the total number of bills passed by 

House. 

In recent years the House in a Congress has passed about 2.200 bills. Of 
the 14,000 or more bills introduced the various committees of the House re- 
port about 2,800, and these go to the calendars or docket. Fully 2,0 of them 
are private bills, in order for consideration on Fridays, and no one has ever 
cranes the Committee on Rules to assist them. They come up in their on 
right for consideration. About 265 are public bills not requiring 3 
tion of money, which are in order in the first portion of a period the 
morning hour, but not limited to sixty minutes. It is never expected that 
the Committee on Rules shall assist these bills, as they reach consideration 
readily in the regular order. 

There remain, then, about 575 bills which go to the so-called Union Calen- 
dar. It is because of these bills that the criticisms of the Committee on Rules 
mainly arise. It is difficult to take up a bill on the Union Calendar unless it 
is privileged. About 25 of them are privileged, but there remain 350 ina = 
sition of difficulty. A few of them are of general papos importance, but the 
greater number are really of local interest, much desired by the constituents 
of 3 5 but not generally objects of interest to the people of the 
whole country. 

Any one of these 350 bills may be reached in the regular order of business 
without the aid of the Speaker or the Committee on Rules, becaus2 in the 
second period of the morning hour a motion to go to the Union Calendar to 
consider one or all of them may be made, and there is no doubt that the 
footed sous entertain it, The motion once made may be by a ma- 
jority vote. 

It may be objected that the multitude of privileged bills in fact keeps the 
House from the morning period, and thus causes its she s toben 
rather than real. But the House may at any time, through thenondebatable 
8 of consideration, set aside privileged matters by majority vote, and 

m tho morning period results automatically. 

That the House may thus at any timo take up for consideration any bill 
before it, without assistance or even consent from the Speaker or Committee 
on Rules, shows that the committee is not actually a parliamentary dictator- 
aie nee a Set fe more reasonable and than the motion to sus- 
pen e rules., 

When the critics of the Rules Committee are confronted with Buch a pres- 
entation of the case they reply. True, but the bills in which we are inter- 
ested are not such as to cause House to side track the appropriation bills 


in order to consider them. So we are helpless unless the Rules Committes 
assist us.“ But should the Rules Committee be to assist in displac- 
ublic measures in order to forward | tion in which the 
presumably the oe also—takes so little interest? 

In a Congress about 125 of the mr ode Sng. e Union Calendar bills are 
considered without aid from the Commi on Rules. About 25 are aided b; 
that committee, and about 200 are left among the d or more repo: 
bills that the House fails to reach. 

The 12,000 bills not reported by committees are not expected to be con- 
sidered in the House, and the Committee on Rules is not to be criticised on 
account of them. Their status of hopelessness dates far back toa period 
coat Aree the present functions of that committee began. 

it may be claimed fairly, and without fear of contradiction, that the 
criticisms of the Committee on Rules for not bringing bills to the considera- 
tion of the House arises because of the 200 Union Calendar bills which fail. 
Any one of those bills might be passed in the regular order if a majority of 
the House could be induced to take interest in it. That being impossible, 
the member interested in the bill importunes the Committee on Rules to use 
their machinery to give his measure an easy launching. But the 8 er 
and his four associates on the committee are exercising a public trust for the 
general benefit, and itis their duty to weigh the measure well before assist- 

it. 


A man does not have to be a philosopher, or even to have lived long in the 
world, to realize that a committee which has to say no to so many must, from 
time to time, be made the target of bitter criticism. That such criticism is 
not founded on justice seems to be proren amply by the fact that in ten years 
no serious attempt has been the House either to abolish or modify 
the functions of the committee. 

Now, what is the difficulty? It is claimed, as I have already 
read, and my colleague [Mr. GILL], in his speech ting his 
Danaa; said with approval what Mr. CUSHMAN had said, as 

‘ollows: 

Tt is with humiliation Leyes that I rise in m 
admit to my constituents at home that in this House 
to bring any bill or measure, no matter how worthy or merito: 
be, to a vote unless I first consult the Speaker. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, that is exceedingly adroit language, ex- 
ceedingly adroit. Of course he must consult the Speaker. We 
have not an organization of chaos here. There is not anybody 
here who can do anything when the House is in session without 
addressing the Speaker of the House, but the inference and the 
intention and purpose was to show that a member of this House 
was powerless to bring about action upon any measure unless the 
S er was in fayor of that measure, and included in that crit- 
icism comes the denunciation of the Committee on Rules. 

Now, I want to say this: I venture to say that no committee 
invested with that great power, which I admit is nominally vested 
ee Committee ates „ has sony been as free yen 575 use of 
that power against the purposes of the majority of this House as 
has been the Committee on Rules of the Fifty-seventh Congress. 
Let us see. We have had some very sanguine battles on this 
floor, battles upon great questions. t me enumerate three of 
them. The Pacific cable, the oleomargarine bill, and the irriga- 
tion bill, two of the three going, as it is claimed and as I claim, 
right to the root of our Government, and introducing into the 
Government new principles of legislation. Iam not here now to 
criticise any one of those bills. I state this without going into 
detail. There was not one of those bills that received more than 
one vote of the five members of the Committee on Rules, as I un- 
derstand it. I know that the oleomargarine bill had but a single 
voice in its favor among the five members of the Committee on 
Rules. 

The bill of the distinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cokluss] had but a single voice in its favor, and that voice was 
of very doubtful import and power. As to the irrigation bill, I 
believe there was but one member of the committee who voted for 
it, certainly three of the committee did vote or would have voted 
against it; and there are the three great questions that we have 
had—nonpolitical in their character—every one of them vastly 
important to the people of the United States, and the Committee 
on Rules could have strangled any one of those bills. Take the 
oleomargarine bill, which, in my opinion, was the most offensive 
of them all, and we had that bill twice where it could have been 
strangled and destroyed in the Committee on Rules—once before 
the time was given for its original passage, and the second time 
when they were compelled to have a rule of the House in order to 
bring it out and settle the differences between the two Houses. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, does not the gentleman 
think that the Senate about destroyed the oleomargarine bill? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I hope so. I am only referring toit now to 
point out the fairness of the Committee on Rules and to show 
that criticism of the committee is unjust. I have only pointed 
ont these three great epochs here to show you that the Com- 
mittee on Rules of this Howse has never undertaken to strangle 
the voice of any one of the members of this House in any manner 

pertaining to legislation. I have only referred to three; there 
tare been many more of them. Our ocratic friends on that 
committee, as a matter of course, are not e to coincide 
with the Republican majority upon questions of politics, but 
upon every other question, and I challenge the gentlemen—I do 
not chalfenge them, but I refer to them with high respect and 

high regard, and they will bear me out in it that their voice has 
bad as much weight in framing the rules and deciding the ques- 
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tions that have come before us as miy Republican member of the 
committee. the argument made by Mr. Hinds, which I shall 
incorporate, you will find the reasons why we must have a Com- 
mittee on Rules orelse we must have chaosand how very fewnow 
of all the bills that come into this House come at last or at first 
or at any time from the Committee on Rules. There are but a 
very few of them. Let us see, now. All the bills coming from 
the Committee on Ways and Means for the raising of revenue 
are privileged bills to come before the House upon the motion 
and suggestion of the committee itself. 

All the appropriation bills, carrying these mighty sums of money, 
come before the House without the consent of any man except the 
chairman of the committee, sustained by the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. The resolutions relating to printing, 
the resolutions relating to the expenditure of the contingent fund 
of the House, and a long line of other bills come here as matters 
of privilege. And then, too, when the two Houses have acted and 
a difference arises, these rules specifically provide that the report 
of a committee of conference is of the highest privilege. 

Again, all contested-election cases are 5 And then, 

ain. the rules provide for the setting apart of the days that are 

otted to the District of Columbia, to the Committee on Claims, 
to the Pension Committee, and the Committee of Invalid Pensions. 
All these are outside of the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Rules; and when you come to look into it you will see how very 
small a 323 of all the bills that come from the membership 
of this House and percolate through the committees and come 
back onto the Calendars of the House are affected in anywise or 
come in anywise under the jurisdiction of the Committee on 

es. 

How are you going to carry on the legislation of the House of 
Representatives without the action of this committee? Has any- 

y ever thought what we would have here without it? And 
now I want to point out another thing. The Speaker of the House 
is not present. I have served in this House under four Speakers. 
Among them was Mr, Carlisle, than whom no fairer minded, no 
abler man ever occupied a seat in that distinguished chair. Then 
there was Mr. Reed. Tom Reed,” the great parliamentary leader; 
the able man; the patriotic man; then Mr. Crisp, a man I loved, 
a man whose lovable characteristics impressed themselves upon 
the House, a man without the 5 of Carlisle and Reed, 
but a man with a mind to grasp these questions, and he and they 
were foremost and always ready to do the fair thing. I could 
select out of that trio of great men a marked difference in their 
treatment of the members of the House, but that is not impor- 
tant. 

Now, I say, and I challenge contradiction, that the present 
Speaker of the House of Representatives has been indefatigable, 
untiring, in his purpose to treat all sides of this House and all the 
membership of this House with absolute fairness. [Applause. 
Go over his decisions. It is very easy for gentlemen to carp an 
criticise. Find one of those decisions, if you can, that is not jus- 
tified under parliamentary law and the parliamentary history of 
our country and the precedents written in the books. He is fair- 
minded, able, and careful. Why, it is said you must go to him 
with a bill in order to get the right to call it up by unanimons 
consent. Let me contrast the management and administration of 
this Congress and the last Congress with some of those that have 
gone before. I have sat here in my seat—for I have occupied this 
place all the time I have been in Congress, except one session, and 
then Isat in the row immediately behind this one—and I have 
seen 50 men on their feet with bills in their hands, holding them 
up and swinging them and crying out Mr. Speaker!” 

What was the cause of that? It was because of the lack of sys- 
tem and plan in the Speaker’s own mind as to how he would ad- 
minister this very delicate question of recognition for the purpose 
of asking unanimous consent. And upon his own motion, with 
his long experience in the House, he has adopted the system under 
which we are acting, which is this: He will not recognize any 
man to ask unanimous consent for a bill twice over if objection 
has been made, unless there is some good reason shown in the 
merit of the bill itself; and in order to ascertain that he must 
read the bill and read the report and talk with the member; and 
I do not ask any man to respond to what I am going to say, but 
was there ever a member of this House now under the sound of 
my voice who went to the Speaker and asked him to allow a bill 
to be called up by unanimous consent that the Speaker refused to 
examine into the merits of the bill that he brought to him? 

Then what next? Bear in mind, gentlemen, that these bills 
that come up by unanimous consent are not the proper subject of 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Rules. That committee 
has nothing to do with those bills. Now, suppose that the S. er 
was this arbitrary person that was denounced by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. CusHMan], and suppose he saw fit to have 
favorites in the House: how easy it would be simply to recognize 
men on this side and to single out his special friends. I stand 
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here to challenge any man to say if the Democratic members of 
this House, in proportion to their numbers, have not had, for this 
matter of recognition to ask unanimous consent, an equal oppor- 
tunity with this side of the House. The record will bear me out 
that I am absolutely correct. And that is not all of it, Mr. 
Chairman. Iwill put into the Recorp the names of the members 
who have had unanimous consent by the recognition of the 
Speaker, and the number of the unanimous consents that they have 
had. Fortunately we have a RECORD that rises a little higher in 
= than the memory of disappointed gentlemen on the fioor of 
couse. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, yes. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. It is purely a question. The gen- 
tleman is making an interesting s h. I do not desire to in- 
terrupt him in that, but I desire to ask him this: Does the gen- 
tleman feel that it is right, just, or legal to permit any S er, 
regardless of who the Speaker is, whether a Democrat or a Re- 
publican, to have it in his power to say that he will or will not 
give you recognition to ask for unanimous consent to considera 

ill in this House? Again, one more question: Does the gentle- 
man feel that it is right to the poopie of this country to put it in 
the hands of the Committee on Rules the power to say what shall 
and what shall not be considered in this House? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Why, of course; I say yes to both those 
uestions. That is what I am here and making this speech for. 
Laughter on the Republican side.] I did not suppose that I had 

not been understood. I can not yield any more, Mr. Chairman. 
I must apologize to the House. I thought I had been saying some 
things very plain, which would be understood. 

Mr. G of Tennessee. The gentleman does not apologize 
to the House enough. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes; Iapologize tothe House. Ithonght 
I had been exceedingly explicit and plain. [Renewed laughter.] 
What is the alternative of the gentleman’s proposition? Itis just 
what I have already described. Fi gentlemen on their feet 
waving their bills, and the S er compelled to select one, and 
all the rest are dissatisfied. t do we have now? Absolute 
order. The Speaker indicates to a gentleman, first on this side, 
perhaps, then on the other,and then alternatively back and forth 
with absolute equality—I say with absolute equality, as I will 
show in my exhibit to my speech. 

The result of it is that we do twice the business in an hour's 
time under this procedure of the House—five times the amount; 
and that is not all of it. There has been a pret deal of it. Be- 
cause the Speaker did not recognize A and did recognize B, A 
objects, and then comes trouble and disorganization of the whole 
concern. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe that an intelligent study and a 
patriotic consideration of the rules of the House to which I have 
referred will impress upon the minds of any gentleman the abso- 
lute fairness of those rules. Nobody proposes a change to get rid 
of these so-called obnoxious features. 

Now, I want to apologize to the gentlemen who have made these 
attacks for ap rently not quite understanding the rules. My 
friend from Ohio [Mr. GILL] in the Fifty-sixth Congress voted 
in the first session on 65 roll calls and was absent on 23 of them. 
In the second session he voted on 43 roll calls and was absent on 
31. Lean sc if my friend had been here listening to the 
proceedings of the House constantly he would have been less severe 
in his assault upon the rules of the House. In this Congress we 
have had 58 roll calls. He has responded on 18 and was absent on 
40. Heis a man of large business, a manufacturer, and I know 
he can ill afford the time to stay here and watch the proceedings 
of this House. He is far more attached, apparently, more de- 
voted to the business that seems to absorb him, and possibly if he 
will retire from business upon his ample fortune, which he has, 
and sit down here in the Fifty-eighth Congress—Republican House 
to be [applause]—under the old Reed rules, he will come to a bet- 
ter consideration of the rules of the Honse. 

Now, the gentleman from Washington, not so much absorbed 
in business, but quite as unfortunate in his devotion to the busi- 
ness of the House—I think if he would give a little more attention 
and be a little more constantly in the House of Representatives, 
watching the procedure, that he would feel toward the rules—I 
seem to have lost my figures in some way by some unaccountable 
poore of disappearance, but I shall be able to put them in the 

ECORD and show that his record of presence and absence is a 
much more startling one than that which I have referred to in 
the case of my distinguished colleague, and I hope that in the 
future he will grow better satisfied. 

Now. I want to refer to another matter. Mr. CUSHMAN intro- 
duced 38 public bills; 8 were reported, and none passed or be- 
come laws. I am going to point out how an industrious and 
faithful young member of this House can get on. That was one 


| pretty well; his record was high up in that Congress. 


of Mr. McKinley’s great expressions. Everything that went well 
he called getting on,” and I want to show you how an indus- 
trious member of this House can get on without complaining. 
Now, I want to defend this House against any unfairness to the 
young, glorious State of Washington. I vo for its admission 
into the Union, and I have done everything I could to have it 
represented here in Congress by Republicans, sometimes not suc- 
cessfully; but it looks as if in the future we are going to have a 
better time in that respect than we have had heretofore. I have 
been very anxious that Washington should get on.“ Here is 
what one of its Representatives accomplished: 

Mr. Jones of Washington introduced 46 public bills, 6 of which 
were reported, and 2 became laws. Mr. CUSHMAN introduced 58 
pirate bills, 7 of which were reported, and 2 became laws. Mr. 

ONES of Washington introduced 17 private bills, 6 of which were 
reported, and 2 became laws. 
z ere is the record of the gentleman from Washington, Mr. 
ONES: 
FIFTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. 


H. R. 12420, Wesley Brummett, pension bill, passed the House. 
H. R 12115, Chester Wadsworth, pension bill, passed the House. 
H. R. 12370, Ida M. Briggs, pension bill, passed the House. 

H. R. 159, extending provisions of free-homes bill to north half 
Colville Indian Reservation, passed the House. 

H. R. 11725, amending navigation laws relating to register and 
enrollment of vessels, passed the House. 

H. R. 8335, providing for building a bridge across the Columbia 
River at Vancouver, Wash., passed as Senate bill 4204. 

This is aside from regular appropriation bills. Omnibus build- 
ing bill increased Seattle from $750,000 to $900,000 and gave 
$60,000 each for sites at Spokane and Tacoma. Naval bill, in 
which he took special interest, carries over $1,100,000 for Puget 
Sound Navy- Yard. 

H. R. 960, for relief of James C. Drake, covered by omnibus 
claims bill. 

Aside from appropriations carried in general appropriation 
bills, as a matter of course. 

FIFTY-SIXTH CONGRESS. 


Pension bill for Favel Van Eaton, became a law. 

John B. Wetherbee, pension bill, became a law. 

Julia Traynor, pension bill, became a law. 

Abner S. Crawford, pension bill, became a law. 

Thomas Paul, land-purchase bill, became a law. 

John C. Smith, land-purchase bill, became a law. 

H. R. 9140, extending homestead laws to Philippine soldiers, 


passed. 

H. R. 4801, for relief of Joshua Roberts, passed as an amend- 
ment to one of the appropriation bills. 

H. R. 11059, admitting Star of Bengal and Star of Italy, passed 
as Senate bill 4448. 

H. R. ——, admitting steamship Garonne, passed asa Senate bill. 

Bill appropriating $50,000 for repair of Thetis, passed as an 
amendment to an appropriation bill. 

H. R. 5267, relating to lieu land selections, reported as amended, 
ee Land Committee, passed as amendment to sundry civil 

ill. 

H. R. 7331, appropriating $300,000 for light and fog-signal sta- 
tions in Alaska, was provided for in the two sundry civil bills. 

Introduced bill increasing cost of public building at Seattle 
from $300,000 to $1,000,000, and in omnibus bill increase was 
made to $750,000. 

— resolution for printing work entitled Louisiana Pur- 
chase.“ 

Secured amendment to sundry civil bill under which Army post 
at Spokane will be completed as a battalion post. 

H. R. 8308, extending coal laws to Alaska, was incorporated in 
one of the general bills. 

Now. I think if the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Cusx- 
MAN] had been present a little more in the House he would not 
only haye got some more bills passed, but he would have had a 
better opinion of the House itself. In the Fifty-sixth Congress, 
the first session, there were 87 roll calls, on 70 of which Mr. 
CusHMAN voted, and on 17 he failed to answer. You see he did 
I Up to and 
including February 8, 1900, the first two months of the session, 
there had been 14 roll calls, 8 of which he missed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would like to hear that again. 
I did not catch what the gentleman said. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Up to and including February 8, 1900, 
there had been 14 roll calls, 8 of which the gentleman missed. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. In justice to my colleague, Mr. 
Chairman, I want to say that I think he was sick during a part 
of that time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And therefore he did not have an oppor- 
tunity to feel so kindly toward the rules as if he had been here 
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and understood them. But his illness was a sufficient excuse for 
those absences. 

Now, it shows just this: That where a gentleman will be pres- 
ent and attend to business, he will have a better opportunity, 
Iam arguing, to be fayorable and friendly to the administration 
of the House than he will if he hap to be away and then 
feels that he has been unfairly treated. 

Now, I said that an active, persistent, and en tic member 
could do a great deal of work. Now, let us see. ere is a new 
member that came in the Fifty-sixth Congress, and I have put 
his record in as illustrative of what one man can do by attention 
to his business. Aside from the appropriations carried in the 
general eppiopriation bill which went as a matter of course, and 
which my friend from Pennsylvania gave the entire credit to Mr. 
CUSHMAN, I want to say that his colleague, Mr. JONES, has done 
the following, as I have stated: 

The record of this gentleman in both Congresses I haye given. 
Why, all the members, 21 of us from the State of Ohio, have not 
accomplished in actual legislation one-half of what the gentle- 
15 1 J ae of Washington, has accomplished for that State. 

planse. 

Tihink I may fairly stand here and say that the poopie from 
Washington have been not only liberally looked after, but most 
efficiently represented in this House of Representatives. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt 
the gentleman? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I 3 the compliment the 

entleman pays to me, but I desire the members of the House to 
ow and realize that the members from the State of Washing- 
ton are elected at large. We have no Congressional districts, we 
each represent the entire State, and I want to state that we work 
together upon all these matters, and I do not desire by my silence, 
here or elsewhere, to appropriate any credit for any of these mat- 
ters, general appropriations or otherwise, that may be due to my 
colleague, because we have worked together and he is entitled to 
as much credit as myself. [Applause. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. A striking exhibition of modesty and gen- 
erosity which I commend to the consideration of others. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. | 

Now, the Committee on Rules has been unfortunate enough to 
oppose the building of a mint in the city of Tacoma, and I will 

ut into my speech the letter of the Director of the Mint, indorsed 
bs the . the Treasury, stating emphatically and in 
clear language that they did not want any such building erected. 
And that is the head and front,“ apparently, of our offend- 
ing —that we did not have that bill brought in and passed. 
There are plenty of demands for public buildings, as we have all 
learned, and I think the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, the distinguished gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Mercer], would not hesitate to indorse my statement 
that when a 1 building is asked for a special public purpose, 
and the head of the Department to which it is to be consigned 
protests against its erection, there has never yet been a committee 


of this House that would report such a bill to the House and seek | le; 


its passage. > ; 

Mr. COCHRAN. Have you read the hearings before the Coin- 
age Committee on that bill? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ihave brie pr here on my desk. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Do you not think the House of Representa- 
tives, not the Secretary of the Treasury, should pass upon such a 
question when facts are disputed and various interests are in- 
volved? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, yes; but when so many public build- 
ings are asked for that are not needed, and when there are so 
many that are needed, I do not think we should force a building 
costing half a million dollars upon the Treasury Department, that 
does not want it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. One further question, if the gentleman 

leases. I direct his attention to the fact that in the testimon: 

Before the Coinage Committee it was made clearly apparent, 
think, that little or no oe would be involved in operating 
the mint asked for by Mr. Cusuman’s bill, the saving of the 
transporiation of the bullion to the mint at eee and the 
mint at San Francisco and other expenses now incurred by the Goy- 
ernment being almost sufficient to defray the entire expense of 
55 coinage of the bullion at the town of the gentleman from 


ashington. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. And then it would become a perpetual 
expense that the officers of the Government cp Aes not necessary. 
r. COCHRAN. I say that the expense m year to year 
would be almost, if not entirely, covered by the saving of the ex- 
pense now incurred in shipping bullion to other mints. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. 1 have not the time to discuss that with 
the gentleman. It is enough to say that the Committee on Rules 
‘was met with the peremptory statement of the Secretary of the 


and the Director of the Mint that they did not want 
ii Aa erected. 
Mr. COCHRAN rose. . 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, I will not discuss the matter any 
further. The official letters to which I refer are as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
- Washington, March 23, 1902. 


th 
. Roberts, Director of the Mint, and inclose you herewith his TP 
I have no doubt of the correctness of the facts stated by Mr. rts, and 
con ons, 
Very truly, yours, 


Hon. D. B. HENDERSON, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


L. M. SHAW. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF THE MINT, 
Washington, March 17, 1902. 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Str: Refe to the inclosed communication from Hon. D. B. HENDER- 
ker of the House of Representatives, asking for your opinion upon 
ill 68, to establish a mint at Tacoma, I beg to say: 
The Government has recently completed a new structure in Praa 
which was occupied by the mint in October last. The 8 „000, 
and $440,000 is appropriated for equipment. When the equipmen 
pleted this will be the largest and mint in the world. There is also now 
under construction at Denver a mint for which $500,000 has been appropri- 
atedand for which the Supervising Architect is now asking 000 more. An 
appropriation of at least $150,000 will be required for the equipment of this 
institution. These two new mints, in connection with the ts at San Fran- 


S Tas New Orleans, will afford ample facilities to do all the coinage that 


required for many years tò come. 

In a hearing held by the Coinage Committee u 
ago the Director of the Mint mado a statement 
Seattle assay office the sum of $30,000,000 per year it might be as 
cheap to coin the bullion there or elsewhere on Puget Sound as to forward it 
to San Francisco. wi for the cost of the establishmen 
which the Director was not 5 to estimate. The bullion receipts o 
the Seattle assay office have not, however, reached that figure, and there is 
no immediate p that they will. 

With the completion of the 8 mint there is no reason why the Gov- 
ernment may not have a rest from mint construction for some years. The 
5 named in the bill, $200,000, is 8 tor the construction 
and equipment of a mint, and would have to be followed by other and larger 
9 before co operations could be begun. 

ej GEO. E. ROBERTS, Director of the Mint. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Just one further question. Does the gentle- 
man contend that the Committee on Rules should receive its in- 
structions from a Department of the Government, rather than 
from the members advocating a 8 measure, and who ap- 

to the judgment of their colleagues in support of it? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not say anything of the kind. The 
best part of my answer, after all, is that we have reported so 
many bills that we were opposed to that the gentleman will find 
his argument will fall to the ground. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Allow meone question. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] stated, if understood him, that the Com- 
mittee on Rules opposed this mint bill. Now I wish to inquire 
whether they opposed it in any other way than by declining to 
bring 555 a special rule for taking up that bill ahead of all other 

on? 

r. GROSVENOR. That was all. Here were 41 or 42 States 
of the Union and 2 or 3 Territories with bills recommended 
by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and here 
was one of, I affirm, a hundred other bills not recommended by 
the committee that was sought to be brought in here against the 
judgment of the Treasury Department and against the judgment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and made a 
special order against the entire list of bills that had been consoli- 
dated into the so-called omnibus measure; and the action of the 
committee upon this particular bill was, after all, only a post- 
ponement of the measure, not a killing of it—simply a refusal to 
bring it in here at that time as a special order. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Is it not true that under the existing rules 
and procedure of the House, even though a majority of the House 
may favor action on a bill, it can be (as bills have been under 
these circumstances) held up—refused consideration because the 
Committee on Rules do not approve of it? 

Mr. GROSVENOR, There are too many prongs to that ques- 
tion. bas 

Mr. COCHRAN. It is all prongs. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. First, I know of no bill as to which it was 
represented that there was a majority of the House in favor of 
it the consideration of which was refused by the Committee on 
Rules if it came within its jurisdiction. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Have not petitions signed by a majority of 
members been 1 to the Committee on Rules asking con- 
sideration of bills in vain? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What bills? Name them. Let us get 
right at the kernel of this matter. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I can not name one just now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ithink not. I will answer the gentleman’s 


com- 


m & similar bill two years 
t when the receipts of tho 
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question when he knows anything about the bill to which his| The following shows the committee service of first and second 
term members: 


question relates. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Iwill direct the gentleman’s attention to a 

ific bill—the letter-carrier’s bill. as not that bill—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Not that Ihave ever heard of, and that 
bill can come here under the call of the Post-Office Committee, 
that has had four or five opportunities to be heard during this 
session of Congress. That answers the gentleman. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I think the bill has never been reported. 


rian 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well, then. I know another bill 
that has never been reported 


Mr. COCHRAN. It could not be called up under the rules. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It can not be without an inyasion of the 
entire practice of the House. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I say it could not be called up under the 
rules, 8888 the majority of this House desire it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It could not be without a deviation from 
the entire record and history of the Committee on Rules. But 
the Committee on Rules has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It is here when they see fit to bring it, or 
put back to sleep the eternal sleep. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There is no such condition, as I have 
abundantly shown. Now, take this very bill, and I am glad the 
gentleman has referred to it. In the first place, that bill can 
come here by the report of the Post-Office Committee, and when 
it does come here it can be heard under the call of committees. 
That is the first way. The second is, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri is at liberty to demand to be recognized on suspension day 
and move to discharge the committee and pass the bill. The third 
is, whenever there is a call of the committees one hour is spent in 
the consideration of a single bill, which has happened 25 times 
during this Congress, and the gentleman can move to go into the 
Committee of the Whole, take up that bill and consider it, and I 
challenge the gentleman to show where the Committee on Rules 
of this House has ever taken hold of a bill of that character. 
That would be considered an invasion of the rights of the com- 
mittees of the House. That would be the consideration of an at- 
tempt to supplant the action of the committees of the House. 

I add now certain statements from the Journal and records of 
the House, and which will be very interesting to show the enor- 
mous work of the House. é 

The following shows what we have done in comparison with 
former Congresses: 


8 |g g 
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-seventh _| 2,591 * 15, 187 | A 1, .| 7,547| To June 19. 
The following shows the length of service of members of this 
House, which is important as refiecting upon the tables which 
follow: 


Messrs. Hull, Lacey, Loud, Jones 
Va.), Latimer, Livingston, 
eyer (La.), and Pierce. 

Smith 


essrs. Ray, Sherman, 
(III.), Elliott, and Lester. 

8 | Messrs, Dalzell. Hepburn, Russell, 
Steele, Wadsworth, Bankhead, 
Lanham, and Robertson (La.). 

Messrs. Grosvenor, Hopkins, 
Payne, Hooker,McRae, and Rich- 

m (Tenn). 
Mr. Henderson. 8 
Me ped and Hitt. 
3 m. 
Mr. Cannon. 
Mr. Ketcham. 
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Chairman, 2. Weeks. e irman, 2. Roberts. 
>Chairman, 2. Wachter. «Chairman, 2. Reeder. 

CUSHMAN complained of the treatment accorded new members. 

He is serving his second term 


There are 168 first and second term members present. There 
are 65 committees of the House. With the total membership of 
the House 352, these 168 new members control 36 of these 65 com- 
mittees. 

They have 10 of the 17 members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, which reported the oleomargarine bill and the agricultural 
appropriation bill, : 

ey control the following committees, having a majority of 
each of them: 

Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, Education; Election of President, Vice- 
President, and Members of Co ; Elections No. 1, Elections 
No. 2, Elections No. 3, Enrolled Bills, Examination and Disposi- 
tion of Documents, Expenditures in Agricultural Department, 
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Expenditures in Interior Department, Expenditures in Navy De- 
rtment, Expenditures in Post-Office Department, E EA Rens 


in State De riment, Expenditures in Treasury Department, Ex- 
penditures 125 War De ent, Expenditures on Public Build- 
rene Immigration an Naturalization, Man , Mileage, 

Mines and Mining, Pacific Railroads, Patents, Private 
Land Claims, Railroads and Canals, Reform in the Civil Serv- 
ice, Revision’ of Laws, Ventilation and Acoustics. They have 
also majorities on the following important committees: Claims: 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures; Indian Affairs, Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, Pensions, Public Lands, War Claims. 

All told, there are 785 places on the House committees, 496 Re- 
publican and 289 Democratic. Of these the first and: second 
termers have 373, 230 Republican and 143 Democratic. There are 
168. first and second termers, 92 Republicans and 76 Democrats. 

The 49 Republican first termers have 122 committee places; the 
40 5 Democrats have 77 places. Total, 89 first termers, 
199 places 

e 43 second-term Republicans have 108 committee places; 
the 36 Democrats 66 places. Total, 43 second terms, 174 places. 

Four second-term members have committee chairmanships, 
to wit: Reeder, Mileage, and one of the best committee rooms; 
Roberts, Examination and Di ition of Documents; Wachter, 
Bills, with several clerks; Weeks, Elections No. 3, 


There are 46 older Republican members of the House who do 
not have committee chairmanships. They are— 

: Third termers (28) ay CE BOUTELL, BROWNLOW, BUR- 
LEIGH, BUTLER of Pennsylvania, CALDERHEAD, CAPRON. CONNELL, 
CRUMPACKER, GRAHAM, GREENE of Massachusetts. HAMILTON, 
LANDIS, LAWRENCE, LITTAUER, Lone, LOVERING, Mann, Mox- 
DELL, MORRIS, SHELDEN, SHOWALTER, SIBLEY, SAMUEL W. 
SMITH, SOUTHWICK, STEVENS of Minnesota, WATSON, YOUNG. 

Fourth termers (11).—ACHESON, BARNEY, DAYTON, GIBSON, 
dss of Connecticut, HILL, HOWELL, JENKINS, MUDD, OTJEN, 

INCE. 

Fifth termers (6).—ADAMS, BROMWELL, DOVENER, MCCALL, 
PARKER, VAN VOORHIS. 

And BiIncGHaM, serving his twelfth term. 

At the close of business June 9, e had been 2.417 com- 
mittee reports made. Of these, 684 had been made by first- term 
members; 264 by second termers. Total for first and second 

“the potter abies ee the 385 recogni f 

In the Congress re were tions for 
unanimous consent. The 89 present second termers, then first 
termers, had 68 of these recognitions. CUSHMAN had 4of them. 

To May, 1902, there had been 119 recognitions for unanimous 
consent in the Fifty-seventh Congress. Of these the first termers 
had had 14 and the second termers 25; total, 39. 

The following shows the 3 of the first and second term 
members in this House. record speaks too loudly to be 
drowned by mere detraction: 
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I append the following editorial from the Sioux City Journal. 


It is written by Hon. Mr. Perkins, for many years an able and 


distinguished member of this House: 
THE HOUSE RULES. 
Nothing in — — is more difficult than orderly procedure in 


the House of ves. The House is com of 357 members, and 
with the next Congress will be increased to 386. nder the law each mem- 
ber is the own tu- 


ual-of any other member. Each member has his consti 
ents; heis representative of a district. Each member has individual 
5 to Which his constituents hold sami De must care for their in- 


or meet condemnation. The pressure to thingsin the House of 
esentatives is enormous. 
ithin a few days after the mee of the files of the various 


committees are of bills. Many of these bills are the legacy which each 
pg ge bestows upon its successor. No limit is placed e number 
of Pills that . be introduced, and 


cei a 
snd with the rmation set forth on the title that it has been ref 

to the committee for examination and ery soon the Calendar is 
choked. The time of tlie House is occupied with great i 


and with measures of 0 im ce. There must be ye — 
somewhere and in some fashion auth an ‘or the determination of the o: 
of business. The House would run wild if left to itself. There must be 
lodged somewhere the power and the will to 
members in the te 9 this and determine upon rules. 

; the office of the Speaker is to 


p: 

e difficulty in the way of the orderly dispatch of business in the House 
of ig abr ean is chiefly in the relation which one side of the House sus- 
tains to the other. On all important issues it is the business of one side of 
the House to prevent affirmative action on the part of the other side of the 
House, The mino will take advantage under the rules to prevent the 
majority from reco: the will of the majority. Thus arbitrary power 
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must be located in the rules for which the Speaker and his Committee on 
Rules stand as the The real power is in the House itself, but it 
surrenders much of power in the interest of orderly procedure and the 
mt the individual member of the House could be trusted not to take adyan- 


a what were 
called his rules. order to do 
5 — £ Mr. CUSHMAN the other day was catchy 
0 8 e er x 
humor it wen coy a squeal. He has had his difficulties, as other members 
have their difficulties, and to lodge complaint against the er and his 
aids in the government of the House is not unnatural, and is certainly the 
venient recourse. 8. from the same text are not 
umor 


Th the 
they had learned out of their own the necessity for them. 
Wien tha Line fieclt Se santerielin cedcomed, tne mice AAi he nae sirin 
gent, but the prospect seems remote. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe it may modestly be claimed that I 
have shown: 3 

First. That the assaults made the Speaker and the Com- 
mittee on Rules were without justification. 

Second. That the rules of the House are wise and just and in- 
dispensable to an orderly and successful discharge the duties 
incumbent upon us as members of a great legislative body. 

Third. That the entire organization of the House has been and 
is made upon just appreciation of the rights of all the members; 
that pee power has been given members in their first and 
second terms than eyer before in any prior organization. 

Fourth. That the record shows that no discrimination against 
the gentleman from Washington or his State has been shown. 

THE PHILIPPINES AND THE ASSAULTS UPON THE ARMY. 

Mr. Chairman, during the very brief time that I have left I 
want to say a few words about these attacks upon the Army of 
the United States, which have been the stock in trade of the op- 
ponents of the pending bill during its progress through the Senate 


and over to the House of Representatives. I want to put on rec- 
ord a single statement of my opinion about how much force and 
effect ought to be given to the complaints made u the other 


side in regard to the conduct of our army in the Philippines. 
believe in the Army. I ama admirer of the Army of the 
United States. I believe that the Regular Army of this country 
embodies in 5 to the numbers on their muster roll as 
much of pe: honor, as much of patriotism, as much of dig- 
nity, as much of humanity as can be found in any equal number 
ade. on the face of the earth. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

That is my judgment of the Regular Army; but I have kept 
my eye upon ee. of events in all the wars about which 
I have read, and ieve that, taking all that has been said, ad- 
mitting all that is claimed on the other side, which I do only for 
the p of argument, there has been no war of modern times 
where hare was as little of retaliation, as little of the execution 
of the purposes of revenge, as little of that brutality which is al- 
Ways invoked in war een men, as in the Philippine Islands. 
I believe that when history is fairly and justly written it will be 
said of the army in the Philippines what has been said of the army 
under Chaffee in China, that the American soldier at Pekin, com- 
manded by that gallant and distinguished representative, first of 
the volunteer forces and then of the Regular Army, set an exam- 

le that wascommented upon favorably by all the civilized world. 
believe that when Pekin fell and when the rescue had been suc- 
cessful, that had the verdict of civilization been written the high- 
rtion of the 


I 


coming 
campai n the „the feeble, faint hope, that the ht 
8 Ble Aye 
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I believe that when the full histo: 


that Army and the soldiers, 
of those events has been shown and brought to the surface it 
be shown that there has been more of moderation, more of sup- 
pression and the curbing of inhumanity than there has been of 
violation of duty or the violation of the principles of humanity. 


War brings these things, Mr. Chairman, I hearda gentleman on 
the other side say that we went through a long, deadly war. He 
said it was a war between the States. I said it was some other 
kind of a war. I willcompromise with the gentleman and will say 
the civil war. He said that there was no act of inhumanity; that 
we were generous to each other, loving and kind; shooting at 
each other, but always binding up the wounds that we made; 
that Christianity was the prevailing sentiment of that war, and 
8 the descendants of the men who fought that 
war on both sides, it is claimed, has been the prevailing senti- 
ment of this war. 

Let me tell you, Mr. Chairman, that taking the worst thing 
that has been said about General Smith, I can produce a counter- 
part more deadly and more inhuman, coming from both sides in 
the civil war. Take his plea of guilty that he told the men to 
make Samar a howling wilderness and to kill the combatants. 
And I stop here to point out that no man has shown yet that 
under that order any woman or child was ever killed. They have 
started out by saying that Hell-Roaring Jake Smith,“ as they 
call him, ordered that everybody should be killed down to 10 years 
of age, and then they say a hundred thousand were killed; but it 
does not appear that Jake Smith’s order killed a woman or child 
or anyone not guy of treachery or other crime, and the wit- 
nesses who testify said that they never killed one. But let us see 
what our ancient comrades of the war of the rebellion used to 
say. There was over here a beautiful valley, the Shenandoah. 
It was a troublesome valley. The rebel army had an unpleasant 
way of slipping out of the Shenandoah Valley and striking the 

timore and Ohio Railroad at Harpers Ferry and going almost 
everywhere after they had got there, and it became necessary, 
finally, to peat hast means of subsistence in that valley. I have 
a few brief words of that general who has been so often quoted 
on the floor of this House, who said, Let us have „Give 
them back their horses, Extend the olive branch,“ ete. That 
was in time of peace when he said all those good things. Here is 
what he said in time of war. He said: 

Iam perfecting arrangements to break op 7 railroad in frontof Dalton, 
inclu the city of A ta, and push into Geo: break 2 its rail- 
— and depots, capture its horses and negroes, and make desolation every- 
where, 


That is what Grant said. Then he said: 
If you can possibly spare a division of cavalry, send them through Loudoun 


County to destroy and carry off the crops, and negroes, and men 
under 50 as prisoners of war. a 
Then, again: 


Not as citizen prisoners. 
Do all the damage to and crops you can, so as to prevent further 
n waste. 


railroads 
planting. We want the Shenandoah Valley to remain a 

And before Phil Sheridan got through with it he had obeyed 
the orders of his chief. There are a number of other choice ex- 
tracts. That was what the Yankees said. How pious were our 
friends on the other side? Iread from a memorable book. Iwas 
told by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mamon] that 
there was but one copy of it in the world, and he told me where 
it was likely to be found, and I found it in the Library of Con- 
gress. It is the Life and Letters of Stonewall Jackson, by his 
wife; New York: Harper & Bros., 1892. 

Now, I take it that itis likely to betrue. I presume it is, be- 
cause the letters are here. Stonewall Jackson was the embodi- 
ment of the Christian soldier—lovable, it was said by his men, 
feared by his enemies, gallant, and brave; and there is only one 
question left in all the ex-Southern Confederacy to-day, and that 
is whether, if Jackson had only lived, they would not have had 
two countries here. He was the great embodiment of the chival- 
rous Southern soldier. Now, he got tired of the ordinary processes 
of war, and here is what he said. I read from a statement 
= by his brother-in-law, Col. L. S. Baker, a young West 
Pointer. 

At that time the authorities at Washington had begun to change 
their war policy and Maj. Gen. John LS ay had entered northern 
Virginia, and as he himself boasted, with“ headquarters in the 
saddle.“ The author of this book, the wife of General Jackson, 
on page 307, says: 

his martial prowess 
a in thick: ha began his Operations: which were said to bs. 1a vio” 
lation of all the laws of war. This naturally provoked bitter resentment 
and led to threats of retaliation, That alone W hesey the following inter- 
view, in which Jackson speaks of raising the black flag—a sug 
alien to his character that the statement would be received with 
est reserve did it not come from his own brother-in-law, Rg bdr 
General) Rufus Barringer, who might be su to be in confidence. 
Even then it is justified only asa retaliation for the similar conduct of Pope. 


But as the latter's sore soon came to an inglorious end, nothing more is 
ever heard of the re! tion. With this explanation I give the following 


‘glimpse of the secret councils of the war, which will 


letter, as furnishing a 
have its interest for the students of 3 

“During the ba around Richmond in June and July, 1862, I was a cap- 
tain of cavalry in the No I. L. S. Baker, a 


ng. 
and the James 
with my squadron, eae and Cabarras com- 

el Baker sent me a note, received from Stuart, as 


“HEADQUARTERS CAVALRY BRIGADE, July 6, 1862. 
“CoLONEL: General Jackson is anxious to see Capt. Rufus Barringer. 
Please send him up this afternoon, as Gen. J. may be gone after that. Please 
forward a report of operations of your cavalry from 26th June to 10th July 


as soon as posible. 
In haste, “J. E. B. STUART, 
“ Brigadier-General.” 


2 the ordinary staff channels, plainly showed it was the result of a per- 
sonal interview between Stuart and Jackson. As General Jackson and I, how- 


recall, Captain Bagringer, the talk on and I once had at my table in 


t to defend her homes and firesides, 
slavery and all. myself, see in this war, if the North triumph, a dissolu- 
tion of the bonds of all Society. It is not alone the destruction of our property 
(which both the nation and the States are bound to 8 but it Ts the 
prelude to anarchy, infidelity, and the ultimate loss of free responsible gov- 
ernment on this continent. With these convictions I always thought we 
ought to meet the Federal invaders on the outer verge of just right and de- 
fense, and raise at once the black , viz, No quarter to the violators of 
our homes and firesides.” It would in the end have proved true humanity 
and mercy. The Bible is fullof such wars, and it is the only policy that 
would bring the North to its senses.’ 
* * * * * * * 

This new phase of the struggle is full upon us, and General Lee is in great 
perplexity, how to meet it. I Fare ust had a conference with him on this 
vita! 2 No plan of campaign on. But I gave 
him frankly certain outlines of my own plan of waging the contest, which 
he considered favorably, and which he promised to lay before Mr. Davis, and 
try to secure his approval, in whole or in part. In Which event, Captain, I 
expect to need your services here, and I shall have to order you up.“ 

* * * * + ~ 


as yet been 


* 

General Jackson then told me in confidence, as a Confederate officer, that 
he was caper | under mai orders to move against Pope in Cul r. 
But,“ he said further, General Lee is now considering certain special — 
tures of my war policy as applicable to the 5 emergency, and as the 
only way to check Pope's dastardly system of warfare and plunder. Unfor- 
tunately, the Confederate authorities are fully committed to a different 
policy—in fact, toa very stilted style of waging war. In every aspect the 
situation isembarrassing. McClellan is nominally in command, and his mode 
of warfare is in strict conformity to the usages of civilized 

* = * * 


nations." 
* * 


ultimately be exhausted in a prolonged. gigantic 1 —5 
see. u 


and also keep up ceaseless aggressions upon them, These counter invasions 
would be the — feature nig i 


trained and equipped for sudden moves and for lon; 
These light movable 
tered our W but only when sure of victo 


agai regions of our Federal friends. I would 
seek to avoid all regular battles. I would subsist eo fet as far as possi- 
ble on the Northern people. I would lay heavy contributions in money on 
their cities. I would encumber my marches with no prisoners except noted 
leaders, held mainly as hostages for ransom or for retaliation. All the rank 
and file I would parole, but only at risk of life if the parole was violated. 
All this just as . is doing in Northern Virginia, I would train and prac- 
tice the troops with special reference to the tactics of attack and retreat. 
But before turning my back to the foe or the enemy's country I would see 
that some other one or more of these ‘movable columns’ was on the march 
and striking at some other vital point, possibly, hundreds of miles away. 
And so I would make it hot for our friends at their homes and firesides a 

the way to Kansas, ‘ bleeding and doubly so for Ohio and Pennsyl- 


Mr. Chairman, I can not go further, but in response to the state- 
ment of General Jackson the Confederate congress received the 


Pee ken amen Seared, Bi es ee ae ea re 
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following telegram, as appears by the official records of the Con- 
federate States: 

CHARLESTON, S. C., October 13, 1862. 
Hon. W. PORCHER MILES, 


Member of Congress, Richmond, Va.: 

Has bill for execution of abolition prisoners after Ist of January next 
passed? Do it and England will be stirred into action. It is high time to pro- 
claim the black flag for that period. Let the execution be with the garrote. 

G. T. BEAUREGARD. 


racdal Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Series II, Vol. IV, 


p. 916.) 

The “bill” to which General Beauregard referred in the above-quoted 
communication appears to have been “joint resolutions,” introduced in the 
Confederate house of representatives October 1, 1862. A copy of the original, 
on file in the War Department, follows: 

“ Whereas it is manifest that despairing of the subjugation of the Con- 
federate States or any of them, the Congress and President of the United 
States have deliberately set about the work of inciting the slave population 
of these States to insurrection by declaring them emancipated from and 
after the 1st oar of Jan , 1863, which action on the part of the said Con- 
gress and President is in direct violation of the Constitution which the 
were sworn to su in contravention of all law, human and divine, an 
has been reso: for the diabolical purpose of involving the slaves and 
their owners, embracing innocent women and children, in one common ruin, 
and for the er pe of maintaining themselves in power by catering 
to the fanatical t of abolitionism; and : 

** Whereas each of the States of this Confederacy have enacted laws pun- 
ishing with death all persons e ed in inciting the slave population to in- 

on or rebellion, and there is much stronger reason for inflicting this 

Peay m persons who not nega 5 voluntarily conspire to perpetrate this 

orrible felony, but in addition thereto come to devastate our land, burn 
our dwellings, waste our substance, and murder our citizens: Therefore, 

The Congress of the Confederate States of America do enact that so long 
as the proclamation of Abraham Lincoln, the President of the United States. 
dated the 22d day of September, 1862, proposing to emancipate the slaves of 
this Confederacy from and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1863, shall remain 
unrevoked, all commissioned officers of the United States Army who shall be 
seized, cap’ , taken, or arrested within the limits of this Confederacy 
after the said Ist day of January, 1863, shall be deemed and held voluntarily 
to have entered the Confederate States for the purpose of aren ean, said 
proclamation and of bringing about the result thereby contempla ofa 
servile insurrection, and the said officers shall in no wise be regarded or 
treated as prisoners of war, but as felons, and it shall be the duty of the 
President to cause to be constituted a sufficient. number of courts-martial to 
try said offenders and, if condemned, to see that they are promptly executed 
by being hanged by the neck until they are dead. 

SEC. 2. Congress do further enact t should the aforesaid proclamation 
of Abraham Lincoln continue unrevoked on the Ist day of January, 1863, it 
shall be the duty of the President of these Confederate States to make procla- 
mation that this act will be strictly enforced.” 


[First indorsement.] 
No. 4. 
OCTOBER 1, 1862. 
Referred to Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
OCTOBER 10, 1862. 
Reported back. 
CHILTON. 
[Second indorsement.} 


OCTOBER 10, 1862. 
Read first and second times and recommitted to Committee on Foreign 


Affairs. 
back, printed, and made special order for 2 o'clock Saturday, 


Re 
Octo! 11, 1862, 
DE JARNETT, From Foreign Affairs. 
I confess that the measure did not pass in its original enormity, 
but it did pass in the form of a most bitter retaliatory measure, 
as follows: 


human injuries, in contemptuous disregard of the usages of civilized war- 
fare, exacting from them nable oaths and service, and upon refusal 


gaging in a mode of warfare 
expressly sanctioned by the Constitution of the United States and the Con- 
federate States and by the lawsof nations; . with double inhumanity, 
ong duration and adverse 


ot a et yonin 8 and 1 55 seize and OAS the 
pe: of rebeis, and for other pu: „and has ann la- 
Salon ued 1 E veg ny A the Preside Scoot. tht vk 

of said law, on the Ist day of January, 1883, ‘all persons held as slaves within 
any State or Coe See sore of a State, the people whereof shall be in rebel- 
lion against the United States, shall be thenceforward and forever free,’ and 


nt thereof, that in pursuance 


has 8 manifest that the vast war of invasion which it wages 
with such lawless cruelty is conducted with a view, by judicial murders, 
banishments, and otherwise, to exterminate the loyal population of these 
States, to transfer their property to their enemies, to emancipate their 
slaves, to Sestro their labor system, to subvert the institutions, human and 
divine, upon which it is founded, employing slaves and other negroes for 
these purposes, with an atrocious design of adding servile insurrection and 
the massacre of families to the calamities of war; and 

“Whereas since the passage of said act executive and military orders 
have evinced a determined 5 of the enemy to carry out this policy of 
rapine and extermination with brutal and surp: g severity; and 

“Whereas justice and humanity require the government of the Confeder- 
ate States to endeavor to punish and repress the atrocious pets and de- 
signs of the enemy by icting severe retribution: Therefore. 

“Resolved by the Congress of the Confederate States, That the iy will 
be sustained in resorting to such measures of retaliation as in judgment 
may be demanded by the above-recited lawless and barbarous conduct and 
pengos of the enemy.” 

e 8 of the Confederate senate for October 13, 1862, shows the re- 
ceipt of a message from the house of representatives, in words as follows: 

“ Mr. President, the house of representatives have passed a joint resolu- 
tion (H. R. —) in regard to retaliation, in which they request the concur- 
rence of the senate. 

“And, on motion by Mr. Clay, 

“Ordered, That the joint resolution (H. R. 21) in regard to retaliation be 


transferred to the secret legislative caiendar. 

The jonn of the senate in secret session October 13, 1862, shows that the 
resolution was unanimously adopted without amendment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have shown both sides, but not for the 
purpose of rekindling the embers of the war. 

r. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is it not true that before that act was in- 
troduced or offered, that there had been a proclamation issued by 
the President of the United States directing that certain citizens 
in the valley of Virginia and elsewhere should be seized and tried 
by court-martial and these men were then imprisoned; and is it 
not true that upon that act being passed. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not know whether that is true or 
not: it may be that the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is the history of the country. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I have no such history; but assuming for 
the purposes of my ar ent that it is so, then the stronger is my 
poemen, and yet that is no reason why any man to-day ought to 

fast to criticise a soldier in the army in the Philippines because 
he is not willing to have his comrades sneaked up to and mur- 
dered by a ey enemy over there. I stand by the Army. 
{Loud applause on the Republican side.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Gmsox having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message in writing from the 
President of the United States was communicated tothe House 
by Mr. B. F. Barnes, one of his secretaries, who also announced 
ic the President had approved and signed bills of the following 

es: 

On June 7, 1902: 

H. R. 11124. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Scott; and 
s 5 5 11288. An act granting an increase of pension to William 

On June 17, 1902: 

33 13296. An act granting an increase of pension to Francis 
ott. 

On June 19, 1902: 

H. R. 9334. An act to amend an act to gone the passage of 
special or local laws in the Territories, to limit the Territorial in- 
debtedness, and for other purposes. 

On June 20, 1902: 

H. R. 12865, An act regulating the use of telephone wires in 
the District of Columbia. 

On June 21, 1902: 

H. R. 12420, An act granting a pension to Wesley Brummett; 

H. R. 4103. An act granting a pension to William C. Hickox; 

H. R. 12828. An act granting a pension to Mary E. Culver; 

H. R. 11052. An act granting a pension to Nelson Johnson; 

H. R. 14411. An act to regulate commutation for good conduct 
for United States prisoners; 

5 as R. 7679. An act granting an increase of pension to Franklin 
nyder; 

8 eee 8794. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry I. 
mith; 

H. R. 10545. An act granting an increase of pension to Solomon 
P. Brockway; and 
8 R. 13278. An act granting an increase of pension to Levi H. 

ins. 

On June 23, 1902: 

H. R. 6847. An act to correct the record of Michael Hayes. 

PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, with a measure of 
such far-reaching importance before the committee, I was very 
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sorry indeed that the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 


GROSVENOR], who of all Sy, sito ne the authority to disclose 
the hidden policy of the Administration on this question, should 
consume almost his entire hour, not in di ing this bill, but in 


defending himself and his colleagues on the Committee on Rules 
against the charges made by one of his Republican colleagues 
from the State of Washington, that this House was no longer a 
deliberative body, but, under the leadership of the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio, had into an o hy. This is the 
third answer made to the charges of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington by those in the oligarchy, and no one knows how many 
more answers are in waiting. I ny e it is about time that the 

ntleman from Washington should have another inning. It may 

easier for these gentlemen to amend their rules than to make 
M satisfactory answer to the charges of the gentleman from Wash- 

on. 

. Chairman, in discussing the bill under consideration and 
the subject to which it refers, I shall assume that neither the 
American Congress nor the American people have yet determined 
the future status of the Philippine nds. I know it is fre- 
quently asserted by those who take only a superficial view of this 
subject that the ratification of the Paris treaty settled this question. 
But those Senators who voted for the ratification of that treaty 
did not so understand it,as shown by their repeated declarations 
upon the subject while the treaty was still pending in the Senate. 

Senator LODGE, of Massachusetts, on the — day of January, 
1899, declared: 

the treaty. nds from the ion of 

Spain Imo one 5 — ion without . isan policy. Potters we 

have the wisdom not to attempt to cor gr pecan ose islands with our 
body politic or make their inhabitants a part of our citizenship. 

And Senator SPOONER, of Wisconsin, one of the ablest Repub- 
licans in the Senate, and one who did more, perhaps, than any 
other Senator to secure the ratification of the treaty, on the 2d 
day of February, 1899, spoke as follows: 

But, Mr. President, I shrink from the notion that the interests of this 
country will be subserved by = 8 a part of our land terri- 

inhabited by peop! 


tastic. 
The jingle of words which we read every day about “hauling down the 
flag; does notin the least either thrill me or impress me. Our flag has been 
hauled down before, Mr. President. Tt will be anled down again. 
+ * 


* 

To- day it floats in Cuba; the Spanish flag has gone forever, but our is 
not chats tostay. It floats there in situ the poor, wrecked Maine at Ha- 
bana, but there will come a day, Mr. ident—and I hope it will not be 
long—when we will take down our flag, raised there in the cause of liberty, 
and leave behind it Hbe: and an independent government, won and esta 
lished under its folds. I hope that, too, about the Philippines, and that is 
not at all inconsistent in my view with the ratification of the pen treaty. 

It is insisted that we must have permanent territorial expansion in order 
to extend our trade. Mr. President, I do not think so. Ihave been strongly 
inclined to think that in the long run, with all the embarrassments and com- 

lications and dangers it will heing Te our people, it will retard rather 
n develop the pen trade of the United States. We have been growing 
rapidly in our trade without territorial expansion. To uire distant, non- 
2 peoples in order, through permanent dominion, to force our trade 
upon them, seems to me to be the poorest i nable national policy. How 
far will that be carried? We want the trade of the world, and we intend to 
have our share of it. Are we, therefore, to obtain it by carrying this doc- 
trine of expansion to the uttermost parts of the earth? territorial expan- 
sion means national trade, if it be necessary to national trade, where are 
we to stap? 

Permanent dominion over the Philippines the United States as a t 

of this country means to me an endless and burden upon the industries 


our people. 

Those who will take the trouble to read the very able speech of 
this distinguished Republican Senator from Wisconsin will find 
it an unanswerable argument against the permanent retention of 
the Philippines by the United States. Sir, such clear and definite 
statements by such able Republican Senators show beyond ques- 
tion that they did not suppose for a moment that the ratification 
of the treaty determined the status of the islands. They all un- 
derstood that the treaty itself provided that Congress and not the 

- Senate should determine the status of the Filipino people, and as 
Congress has never exercised this power it is still its duty to de- 
termine whether the Filipinos shall be citizens of the United States 
or citizens of their own free and independent country. As I said 
on a former occasion, I think the Senate made a very serious mis- 
take in the ratification of the Paris treaty; but Senators did not 
realize that American greed would be harder to deal with than 
Spain in giving independence to the Philippines. I know it is 
repeatedly declared that the people have already settled this ques- 
tion. Why, sir, this issue has never been fairly presented to the 


le for their judgment. 
Pohe Hevablican leaders up to this time have not had the courage 
or the candor to declare any definite policy on this question, but 
have preferred to lead the American people and the Filipino 
people step by step in darkness and uncertainty, careful to con- 
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ceal their final purposes until they had passed beyond the point 
of retreat. Itcan not be contended that the last President was 
elected on this issue, because he was supported by such distin- 
ished citizens as ex-President Harrison, of Indiana; Senator 

oar, of Massachusetts, and thousands of others who were bit- 
terly to the policy of the Administration in the Philip- 
pines. , Mr. Chairman, I think it is still in order to submit to 
this House and to the country some evidence and some reasons 
which may help to bring the Congress and the people toa just settle- 
ment of this question. Going back to the beginning, we find 
that when the United States declared war against Spain for the 
liberation of Cuba, the Filipinos were then engaged in a revolu- 
tion against the same country. In this connection let me read 
from Oscar Williams, our consul at Manila, to the Washington 
Government, February 28, 1898: 

Peace was proclaimed, and since my coming festivities therefor were held; 
but there is no peace and there has been none for about two years. Condi- 
tions here and in Cuba are practically alike. War ex: battles are almost 
of daily occurrence, ambulances bring in many wounded, and hospitals are 
ei nrg are brought here and shot without trial, and Manila is under 

The Crown forces have not been able to dislodge a rebel army within 10 
miles of Manila, and last Saturday, February 10, a battle was there fought 
and five dead left on the field. uch of such information is found in my 
sae ae in ori referred to, and which is at your command. 

republic is organized here, as in Cuba. Insurgents are being armed and 
drilled and are rapidly increasing in numbers and efficiency, and all agree 
that a general ising will come as soon as the governor-general embarks 
for Spain, which is fixed for March. (Senate Document 62, p. 319, 56th Cong.) 


When Admiral Dewey attacked and destroyed the es 
fleet at Manila the American forces at once received the hearty 
and constant Seriana of the Filipino people. Our leaders 
sought their leaders, invited their assistance, and received it. 


_Mr. Pratt, the American consul at Singapore, writing to the Sec- 


retary of State, April 28, 1898, said: 
No. 212. CONSULATE-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Singapore, April 28, 1898. 
Sin: I have the honor to 8 that I sent you on the 27th instant, and 
confirmed in my dispatch No. Il of that date, atelegram, which deciphered 
read as follows: 
SECRETARY OF STATE, Washington: 
General do my instance Ho: with De 
e e 5 


The facts are these: On the evening of Saturday, the 23d instant, I was 
confidentially informed of the arrival here, incognito, of the supreme leader 
of the Philippine 5 Gen. Emilio 1 by Mr. H. W. Bray, an 
English gentleman of high stan „who, after fifteen rs’ residence as a 
merchant and planter in the Philippines, has been compelled by the disturbed 
condition of resulting from Spanish misrule to abandon his property 
and leave there, and from whom I previously obtained much valuable 
information for Commodore Dewey regar fortifications, coal deposits, 
a 8 —— of G 1 Aguinaldo with the insur 

ing aware of the great prestige enera 0 0 - 
gents, and that no one, either at home or abroad, could exert over them the 
same influence and control that he could, I de at once to see him, 
and, at my request, a secret interview was 5 arranged for the fol- 
lowing morning, Sunday, the 24th, in which, besides General Aguinaldo, 
were only present the General's trusted advisers and Mr. Bray, who acted as 


interpreter. 
At this interview,after learning from General Aguinaldo the state of and 
object sought to be obtained by the present insurrectionary movement, 
which, though absent from the Philippines, he was still directing, I took it 
upon myself, while explaining that I bad no authority to speak for the Gov- 
ernment, to point out the danger of continuing independent action at this 
stage; and having conyinced of the expediency o poy aes with our 
fleet, then at Hongkong, and obtaining the assurance of ess to 
thither and confer with Commodore Dewey to that end, should the 
tter so desire. I telegraphed the commodore the same day as follows, 
through our consul-general at 5 
“ Aguinaldo, insurgent leader, here. ill come Hongkong arrange with 
Fee e for general cooperation insurgents Manila if desired: Tele- 
* “PRATT.” 


The commodore’s reply read thus: 
U Aguinaldo ble. 
Tell Agui: come soon as possible, DEWEY. 


I received it late that night, and at once communicated to General Agui- 
naldo, who, with his aid-de-camp and private secretary, all under assumed 
names, T succeeded in getting off by the British steamer Malacca, which left 
here on Tuesday, the 26th. x 

Just previous to his departure I had a second and last interyiew with Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo, the particulars of which I shall give you oy next mail, 

The General impressed me asa man of intelligence, ability, and courage, 
and worthy the confidence that had been placed in him. 

I think that in arranging for his direct cooperation with the commander 
of our forces I have prevented ble conflict of action and facilitated the 
work of Sig fed and administering the Philippines. (Senate Document 
No. 62, p. 341, y-sixth Congress.) 

This shows how our own officers invited Aguinaldo and his fol- 
lowers to cooperate with us in that war. : 

Here is a plain invitation from Admiral Dewey to Aguinaldo to 
join him in the war against in, and no explanation can ever 
change the plain meaning of this message or weaken its force. 

Just as soon as arrangements could be completed between Pratt, 
Dewey, and Aguinaldo, the latter was taken to the Philippines 
under American authority, and upon his arrival he issued a proc- 
lamation which contained the following: 

Filipinos, the great nation, North America, cradle of true liberty, and 
friendly on that account to the liberty of our people, oppressed and subju- 
gated the tyranny and despotism of those who have governed us, has 
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come to manifest even here a protection which is decisiveas well as disinter- 
ested toward us, considering us endowed with sufficient civilization to gov- 


ern by ourselves this our unhappy land. 

Sir, these sublime sentiments inspired the dusky followers of 
Agninaldo to rally around the American flag by the thousands to 
do battle for the independence of their own country. If it were 
not the desire for liberty that induced them to leave their fami- 
lies and their homes to enter upon the bloody mission of war, 
then. sir, what could have been the motive which induced them 
to offer their services and their lives in the cause of a foreign 
power It was not for money, for we did not hire them. It was 

‘or no other reward than the freedom and independence of their 
own country. Remember, there was not an American soldier in 
those islands when Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet on May 1, 
1898, and none till July following. During all this time and long 
before all the fighting on land was done by the Filipinos. 

That you may have some idea of the valuable services which 
they rendered in that campaign, let me read from our consul at 
Manila to the Washington Government: 

June 16, 1888. Williams to Day, page 229, Senate Document No. 62.] 


do, . was deported late 
1897, returned recently io Cavite a ed 


forces. He is not pe: ie peop. 

from headquarters governs all itary movements. He told me to-day 
that since return his 5,000 ncn as nearly 
— of whom were Spaniards, and all of whom rifleswhentaken. Gen- 
e 


o has now about 10,500 rifles and 8 field ees with 8,000 more 


rifles, 2 Maxim guns, and ff cel tend ee aN in China and now in transit. 
The insurgents have defeated the Spaniards at all points except at fort near 
Malate, and hold not only North Luzon to the suburbs of ila, but Ba- 


also, and the bay coast entire save the city of Manila.. 


This evidence shows that the Filipinos had driven the army of 
Spain into Manila, had captured several thousand Spanish pris- 
oners, and practically ended the war on the islands before the 
American soldiers arrived. 

When our Army first reached the Philippines they were. re- 
ceived with open arms and friendly greetings. The Filipinoshad 
already learned that the Americans were friends of liberty, and 
they regarded them as their coming liberators. And why not? 
Listen to the first words of the first American general to land on 
the islands, General Anderson. 

July 4, 1898, Brigadier-General Anderson to Aguinaldo, page 
890, Senate Document No. 62: 

UARTERS FIRST BRIGADE, 


HEADQ 
UNITED STATES EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, 


Cavite Arsenal, P. I., July 4, 1898. 
Señor Don EMILIO AGUINALDO, 
Commanding Philippine Forces, Cavite, Luzon. 


ing at war with the Kingdom of in, has entire sympath: 
friendly sentiments for the native 3 the Bia 
h e relations with you, 


to have you and your people te with us in mili opera’ 
„„ ign ER a 
Also on page 394, same document: 
General Anderson to Aguinaldo: 

GENERAL: When I came here three weeks ago I requested your excel- 
lency to give what assistance you could to procure means of rtation 
for the American army, as it was to fight in the cause of your people. 

Also Major Jones to Aguinaldo, on same page, same document: 

We are here to befriend the Filipinos. 

And so our first general to reach these islandsinvited Aguinaldo 
and his followers to cooperate with the American forces, and 
= that our army was there to fight in the cause of their 

ple. 
1 it is mere idle words to be quibbling whether this was an 
alliance or not. It is enough for honorable people to know that 
we invited the Filipinos to cooperate with us and they did so; we 
sought their assistance and received it. 

That they rendered us very valuable services in that engage- 
ment no American can deny. Their brave patriots who fell be- 
fore the Spanish guns saved to the American nation millions of 
money and thousands of lives. For if the Filipinos instead of 
8 with us had united against us or even remained neu- 

it would have made it necessary for us to send to those islands 
several thousand more soldiers and continued the war much longer 

than we did. 

So it matters not whether in so many words we promised those 

le their independence or not, we were under a great moral 
obligation to 3 their independence after they proven 
themselves such brave and loyal friends at a time when their 

services were so useful to our cause. 

They had rendered us much more service than the Cubans and 
deserved just as much of our gratitude. No American ever has 
and no American ever can give one good reason why we should 
give freedom to the Cubans and not to the Filipinos. There is 
no ground for such unjust discrimination. The evidence before 


the Paris Commission was that the Filipinos were better fitted 
for self-government than the Cubans. iral Dewey, in a dis- 
patch from the Philippines on June 23, 1898, said: These people 
are far superior in their intelligence and more capable of self- 
ee than the Cubans, and I am familiar with races. 

re was much proof before the Commission that the Filipinos 
had already begun to establish in a very intelligent manner a 
representative government; that they were very enthusiastic for 
independence and would resist to the bitter end any attempt to 
establish American sovereignty over the islands. One Major Bell 
testified as follows: 


resist any attempt of an vernment to reorganize colonial government 
— ce pecially Pitter toward the 


mest, 

ural leader of men, with considerable shrewdness and apes has the power 
of crea and is undoubtedly a 
very po II. (Senate Doc. No. 62, p. 380.) 

And Mr. Vanderlip, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, on 
page 570, same document, stated: 

There can be no thought of assimilation. It can not be expected that the 

le of these islands will ever be brought to a comprehension of our insti- 

tions. We need not even hope for sympathetic submission. > 

So, Mr. Chairman, we were fully forewarned by our own wit- 
nesses that if we undertook the forcible annexation of those 
islands we. might expect war, long-continued war, with their 


le. 
ve Rotwithatanding their hearty cooperation with us in the war 
just ended and all the flattering promises with which our officers 
and generals had encouraged such cooperation, the American 
authorities turned a deaf ear to all their appeals for liberty, to all 
their prayers for freedom, and did not even permit them to be 
heard in the trial of their own cause. 

And yet it would have been just as easy to force Spain to relin- 
12 875 her sovereignty over the Philippines as to cede it to the 

nited States. It would have been just as easy to compel Spain to 
free the Filipinos as the Cubans. Spain was y whipped, 
whipped by the Americans and Filipinos, and lay powerless at 
our feet ready to surrender upon almost ony. terms rather than 
resume a war which surely would have ended in her complete 
destruction. 

We have some reason to believe that in the beginning of the 
deliberations neither our commissioners nor the President fa- 
vored the forcible annexation of those islands. But mighty influ- 
ences were in operation which could not be resisted. American 
2 already had its exploiters in the islands investigating their 
ands, their timbers, and their minerals, and they were the first 
to decree the forcible annexation of the islands. It is true the 
Administration also was doing a little investigating about that 
time, and in this connection the following from the testimony of 
Commodore Bradford before the Commission is rather interesting, 
on page 472, Senate Document No. 62, Fifty-sixth Congress: 

42 * vou please state your name, residence, and position in the United 
avy: 

A B. B Bradford, commander, United States Navy, Chief Bureau Equip- 
ment, 7 5 De ent, Washington, D.C. 

8 ee one ve you been in the naval service of the United States? 
Danes there Hest in 1867 — in in 1868, and again 1869; not si 
was there ` an $ no! le 
Ste you had any occasion recently to investigate the situation on theso 


755 5 
ane Aang fare yan bee MORET AVS made a study of the islands and 

* + + We have driven the Spanish Government out of the Philippines; 
there is no PS Jaraa authority there now, or practically none. 

* course Lam interested, primarily, from a military point of view, 
bear ae 8 7 that they are eling out the coast of China, and 
we should be in it or as near it as eset 8 

Why had this American officer been engaged for two months 
studying the value of these islands as colonies of the United States 
unless for the purpose of enabling the Administration to determine 
whether it would pay to make colonies of them? It seems that the 
Administration was not depending entirely upon the suggestions 
of the Almighty as tothe proper course to pursue. But at the very 
time our commissioners were in session an investigation by the 
Administration was going on to determine the value of those islands 
as colonies of the United States. We were not studying the people 
to ascertain if they were capable of self-government or fit to be 
come citizens of the United States, but studying the valuables of 
the ee to see if there would be any money in their forcible ac- 
quisition. 

Sir, in the face of all such evidence, how ridiculous it is to talk 
about those islands coming to us as the fate of war or the act of 
Providence. Their annexation was as deliberately planned as an: 
wrong ever committed. How strange, indeed, that a just 
should lead us out of Cuba with one hand in order to make her 
people free, and with the other lead us into the Philippine Islands 
to subjugate the people there, 
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The resolution which Congress had passed disclaiming any in- 
oe to annex Cuba applied with equal force to the Philippine 

nds. 

If we had treated the Filipinos as we treated the Cubans, we 
would have escaped all this horrible war. We would have saved 
to the American propie the $600,000,000 wasted in this bloody en- 
terprise. We would have saved several thousand brave Ameri- 
can soldiers whose lives have been lost in trying to maintain this 
foolish, un-American policy in the Philippines. If we had re- 
fused to recognize the independence of Cuba and undertaken to 
establish our sovereignty in that island, we would have had the 
same bitter experience in Cuba we have had in the Philippines. 
If we had recognized the independence of the Filipinos as we did 
the Cubans, we would now have the same peace and good will in 
the Philippines as in Cuba. What American citizen does not 
feel proud when he reflects apon that beautiful scene in Cuba a 
few days ago, when the flag of the American Republic was low- 
ered amid the joys and welcomes of the Cuban people where they 
had assembled to pay their last farewell to its protecting folds 
pna fO Talp in its place the proud emblem of their own free Re- 
public 

Where is the political phrasemaker who has so often declared 
that where the American flag goes up it shall never come down? 
Where is the American citizen who would haul down the flag of 
the Cuban Republic and raise in its place the flag of the American 
Republic to be maintained by the American Army? Where is the 
American citizen who does not wish in his soul that the American 
Government at the close of the Spanish war had recognized the 
independence of the Filipinos so they, too, might now be enjoying 
their own free republic? Who, sir, is so mercenary as not to pre- 
fer a peaceful picture like this to the 1 scenes now going 
on in the Philippines? But it has been charged that the Filipinos 
commenced hostilities before the treaty was acted upon. 

And Buencamino, a Filipino twice a traitor to his own people 
and once a traitor to Spain, now receiving a salary of $3,500 under 
the American Government in the Philippines, was brought to the 
United States to prove the Filipinos commenced hostilities, but 
admitted on cross-examination it was not true. Mr, Chairman, 
the evidence of American officers on this question very clearly 
shows that in the conflict between the Americans and Filipinos 
the first was fired by an American and the first man killed 
was a Filipino. And the evidence further shows that the Fili- 
pino generals were not expecting the outbreak, were absent at 
the time it occurred, and at once endeavored to arrange with 
the American generals to end hostilities. But the American 
generals refused, declaring that war, haying been commenced, 
must continue to the grim end. However, it is of but very 
little consequence who fired the first shot, because the Admin- 
istration had already instructed the American Army to proceed 
at once to take ion of the islands by force if necessary 
long before the treaty was ratified and without any authority for 
such military occupation. It was virtually a declaration of war 
by the President against the Filipinos, and they so considered it. 
They were invited to surrender their liberties and turn over their 
country to American authority long before the treaty went into 
effect. 

A people who will not fight for liberty are unworthy of liberty. 
If we had only intimated to the Filipinos that it was our inten- 
tion to recognize their independence at some future time after a 
stable government had been established, there never would haye 
been a gun fired or aman killed. But instead of giving them any 
such encouragement the Senate at the time it ratified the treaty 
even voted down a resolution favoring the final independence of 
the islands. Sir, it has often been asserted by gentlemen on the 
other side that the Democrats forced the Administration into the 
war against Spain. The war against Spain was for the libera- 
tion of Cuba. It was not a war for conquest, but a war for 
humanity. The war against the Filipinos is a war for conquest 
and not for humanity. The war inst Spain was declared by 
Congress; the war against the Filipinos was declared by the 
President. The war against the Filipinos is quite a different war 
from the one against Spain, notwithstanding some gentlemen try 
to make them appear as one war in order to confuse and deceive 
the Pone. 1 : 

The Administration was not forced into this war against the 
Philippine Islands. It went into it of its own free choice. At 
the close of the Spanish war the Administration had the oppor- 
tunity to choose peace and the independence of the Philippines or 
war and their forcible annexation, and it deliberately chose war, 
and we have had it with all its horrors ever since. Sir, the Demo- 
crats have tried to end this war in the Philippines, and if they 
had the power they would end it now. They would say to those 
people: If you will lay down your arms and establish a stable 
government, we will follow our glorious example in Cuba and 
recognize your independence.“ This, sir, would be no surrender 
or retreat on our part, but would be a very honorable termina- 
tion of a very dishonorable war. 


ae gt pea oar annie OEE RBA aE ora 


Who can read the inhuman cruelties in the Philippines and de- 
sire the war to continue one day longer? 

The evidence before the Senate committee shows that innocent 
and peaceable citizens have been forcibly taken from their homes, 
stripped of their clothing, thrown upon their backs, their mouths 
forced open with sticks, their stomachs pumped full of water un- 
til their bodies were tly swollen, their eyes bloodshot, their 
whole body scringing in pain, not as retaliation, but for the pur- 
pose of extorting information which they were supposed to have. 

The evidence shows that in many instances wounded and de- 
fenseless prisoners have been tortured and killed. The evidence 
shows that in many engagements the Filipinos killed outnum- 
bered the American losses over 20 to 1; that while the Americans 
wounded were always much greater than the Americans killed, 
115 the Filipinos killed were always many times more than the 

ilipinos wounded, showing it has been almost a war of extermina- 
tion. General Hughes testified the Filipinos were almost as help- 
less in battle as women. j 

The evidence shows that thousands of peaceful homes have been 
burned from over the heads of innocent and helpless women and 
children. Inow recall the testimony of one American officer who 
stated that he had been in charge of a certain town of 10,000 peo- 
ple for several months where there was no insurrection, where all 
was quiet and peace, until one morning, when a certain Captain 
Glen, of the Regular Army, made his appearance in the town with 
a small force, commenced the torture of the water cure, and or- 
dered the whole town burned. The torch was quickly applied, and 
that town of 10,000 people was burned into ashes, except about 
15 buildings; that another peaceful town of about 12,000 near by 
was burned about the same time in the same manner. 

The evidence shows that one General Smith gave orders to kill 
all over 10 years, whether armed or unarmed, including inno- 
cent and helpless women and children. When this cruel order 
first came out no Republican attempted to defend it, but I heard 
Republican Senators condemn it and express the pope it was not 
true. But when it was discovered that the fact could not be dis- 
puted they began to work themselves up to a point where they 
could defend it. The venerable gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Grow, grew very earnest in trying to defend this inhuman 
order before the House. He declared a boy of 10 was very 
dangerous with a gpn in his hand. It occurred to me that if a 
little Filipino lad of 10 could have been at the side of the stately 
Pennsylvanian it would have illustrated very forcibly the non- 
sense of the proposition which his zeal was attempting to defend. 

The evidence shows that in a single province of 300,000 people 
100,000 have died since this war began; not all killed, but many 
of them died from starvation, others of di because they were 
so weak for want of food they were not able to resist the ravages 
of disease, but most all due directly or indirectly to the war and 
its policy. Do you tell me, sir, that such inhuman treatment as 
this will establish in the hearts of those poopie a love and respect 
for American institutions? Will it not produce in the Filipinos 
an everlasting hate for the American people and American Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. Chairman, let me say in language which can not be misun- 
derstood that I do not hold the American soldiers responsible for 
these cruel outrages in the Philippines, except an occasional 
officer. The American soldiers in those islands have had their 
full share of hardships, disease, and death as a part of the high 

rice we are paying for that unhappy country. And I have no 
doubt but the American soldier in the Philippines has been as 
humane and merciful as any other soldier could have been under 
such conditions. I have had some soldiers who have returned 
from those islands tell me that while they had had the oppor- 
tunity to witness some of these tortures, they had not the heart 
to do so, and some of them have been so outraged in their feel- 
ings that they have ventured to report some of the tortures for in- 
vestigation. So I repeat that as arule our soldiers there haye 
been as humane and sympathetic as any you will find, and some of 
the hardest things said about these brave soldiers have been said 
by some of their own military officers, and the records will 
show it. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, the responsibility for these barbarous 
cruelties in the Philippines does not rest upon the soldiers, but 
upon men right here in Washington—men who are ee ee 
and directing this mercenary policy of torture, bloodshed, an 
destruction in the Philippine Islands. You can not maintain such 
a policy of force by any other kind of warfare, and these horrors 
will continue not for one year or two years, but so long as we at- 
tempt to fasten our yoke upon those people. While we may think 
our yoke is easy and our burden is light, those who are compelled 
to bear them may not think so. Why is it, sir, that the President 
and his followers have made such a uniform effort to make it ap- 
pear the Army has been assailed? Because it is easier to defend 
the Army than the policy of the Administration, and thatis their 
common motive. - . 

Sir, the only peace we can ever hope to obtain by such methods 
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as these is the peace of the grave. I know we have the power to 
destroy the Filipinos and take their country by force. e have 
the money and the men to kill all over 10 and under 10, burn 
their peaceful homes to ashes, convert their land into a howling 
wilderness, and write over their untimely graves: Here lies the 
work of American assimilation.” But who, sir, wants this cruel 
and unnecessary war continued until the of death is every- 
where established? Not the liberty-loving, humane people of 
America, but the greedy syndicates, speculators, and exploiters 
now hovering around the islands like hungry buzzards watching 
for their prey. But it is insisted the war is again over. I say 
again, because it has already ended several times since it first 


began. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, up to this time we have only been fight- 
ing the Christian people in the Philippines. The non-Christian 
people have been permitted to live in peace, undisturbed in the 
enjoyment of their slaves and concubines. And we have it from 
the lips of witnesses who ought to know that when we undertake 
to abolish slavery and polygamy among those people and bring 
them under American sovereignty and the moral rules of Ameri- 
can institutions we will have with them such a war as we have 
never had before in those islands. It is said they would rather 
give up their lives than slavery and polygamy. 

But I admit, Mr. Chairman, that there is a semblance of peace 
in the islands, one which has been obtained very largely under 
false pretense, by e the Filipinos that if they would la 
down their arms they would soon become American citizens an 
be admitted into the Union as such. Governor Taft declared be- 
fore our committee that the Federal party in the Philippines had 
done more, perhaps, than any other agency to secure peace among 
those people, and one of the main planks in the platform of that 
party favors a Territorial form of government for the Philippines 
and finally their admission into the Union as a State, their people 
to become citizens of the United States and be treated as such under 
our Constitution. We have the evidence that the Filipinos have 
been persuaded by their leaders and by American officers to be- 
lieve that all this will be brought about if they will cease hostilities. 

Two members of the Philippine Commission and hundreds of 
officers under the American Government are members of the 
Federal party. I do not say the American Commissioners have 
made such promises, but I have no doubt but the American Com- 
missioners in their public meetings did give the Filipinos to un- 
derstand that Congress would give them much freer trade with 
the United States than it has, and a much more liberal govern- 
ment than it will. Ido not say our Commissioners were acting 
in bad faith, but they were disappointed in what Congress has 
done, and will be further disappointed in what Congress shall 
still do. The members of this Federal party are bitterly opposed 
to colonial government in every form. 

Now, when those Filipinos learn, as they must learn, that they 
are not to be given a territorial government under the Constitu- 
tion and finally admitted as a State into the Union; that they are 
not to become citizens of the United States, but held as subjects 
and governed as colonists; when they learn, as they must learn, 
that they are to be governed without their consent and taxed 
against their will, why, will they not resist the American yoke of 
tyranny as the American colonies resisted the British yoke in 1775? 
Has human nature so changed, or is the wrong of a republic any 
less offensive than that of an empire? Is not liberty just as pre- 
cious now as then? Sir, I will not compare the American colo- 
nies to the Philippine Islands, but I will compare the treatment 
of the American colonies by Great Britain to the treatment of 
the Philippine Islands by the American Government. And no 
one can read the causes and history of the American Revolution 
without being strongly impressed with the very striking re- 
semblance between the legislation with which Great Britain 
sought to oppress the American colonies and the legislation which 
the American Con is attempting to inflict upon the Philip- 
pine Islands. And what a striking similarity you will find be- 
tween the arguments used in the British Parliament for and 
against the right of one people to tax and govern another with- 
out their consent and the arguments made in the American Con- 
gress on that same subject. 

For it must be remembered that while Great Britain was en 
in oppressing the American colonies they had their loyal friends and 
supporters in the British Parliament, who had the co and 
humanity to rise and defend the colonies against the abuses of the 
British Government. And these distinguished patriots were not 
so severely criticised for their action as members of the American 
Congress in this day who have the courage and humanity to de- 
fend the Filipinos against the abuses of the American Govern- 
ment. Sir, I will not charge that we have our Whigs and Tories 
in the American Congress, but I will say that nearly every argu- 
ment used by the Tories in the British Parliament in 1775 in favor 
of-taxing and governing the American colonies without their con- 
sent has. been repeated by some Republican leader in the Senate 


or House of Representatives in favor of taxing and governing the 
8 against their will. 

, the Tories insisted that the taxes which they sought to im- 
pose upon the American colonies were for their benefit. So say 
the Republican Senaters and Representatives with reference to 
our tax on the Filipinos. The Tory insisted that at least enough 
tax should be left upon the colonies to force them to admit Eng- 
land’s right to tax them. A Republican Senator recently de- 
clared that we should govern the Filipinos by force until they 
acknowledged our right to govern them. 

Why, sir, the British insisted then that what they were doing 
was for the benefit of the colonies. And when they could not 

rsuade it into their heads they undertook to shoot it into their 

ies, just as we are doing in the Philippine Islands. And I 
have no doubt but Great Britain boasted that she too was pro- 
ceeding in the cause of the Almighty. How often has the cruel 
tyrant who sought to oppress and crush a defenseless people 
done it in the name of the Lord. Sir, we have always flattered 
ourselves that in that great Revolutionary struggle the Almighty 
was on the side of American liberty, and I believe in such earthly 
struggles He is always on the side of human liberty and against 
oppression, whether by an empire or republic. 

istory, sir, will draw this parallel between the cruelties of 
Great Britain and those of our own Government much stronger 
than I have been able to make it. 

Another very striking coincidence is, while Massachusetts was 
the first colony to openly resist British oppression, a distinguished 
son of Massachusetts is the first to lead American oppression 
against the Filipinos. But, thank God, Massachusetts has another 
distinguished son to speak for that same personal liberty for which 
his glorious ancestors so nobly contended. Little did Washington 
ever dream that the sons of the American Revolution would ever 
attempt to force upon a foreign and defenseless people that same 
yoke of tyranny against which their fathers so bravely fought 
and so gloriously triumphed. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

Why should we wander from the precious paths of liberty an 
peace marked out by the fathers of the Republic and take to the 
slough of despotism and despair? 

It is said, sir, that we are out in search of new markets, that we 
need those islands in our business and must have them at any cost. 
Let us first see what their trade is worth and then count its cost. 
The most we have exported to those islands in any one year is less 
than $4,000,000, and a large portion of this was coin and supplies 
for our soldiers. And yet if all this were profit it would take over 
a hundred years to get back the six hundred millions we have 
iready oxpended there, according to the estimate of a very re- 
liable Republican Senator. Andour expenses there are still going 
on, as shown by the annual increase for our Army and Navy. 

The annual appropriation for the Army for the year ending 
June 30, 1898, was $23,193,892, and for the year ending June 80, 
1902, $115,734,049, an increase of over $92,000,000. The appro- 
priation for the Navy for the year ending June 30, 1898, was 
$33,008 ,234.19, and for the year ending June 30, 1902, $78,101,791, 
an increase of over $45,000,000. Total increase of the annual 
appropriations for Army and.Navy since 1898 over $137,000,000. 
Most all due to the militarism of this new colonial policy. 

Who can compare our great expenses in the Philippines with 
the small trade of the islands and say it is not a very poor invest- 
ment? Besides, sir, I have not taken into account the several thou- 
sand brave American soldiers who have lost their precious lives 
in this unnecessary war, and whose aged mothers, bereaved 
widows, and dependent children will go upon our pension roll; 
nor have I taken into this account the several thousand American 
soldiers who have returned from the islands in poor health, with 
their systems poisoned with some of the dreadful diseases com- 
mon to that tropical country, and most all of whom will deserve 
and receive liberal pensions from the American Government; nor 
have I yet included in this cost the saddest consideration of all. 
I refer to the several hundred American soldiers who were brought 
back from the Philippine Islands as poor, unfortunate lunatics, 
many of them raving maniacs, made so by the severe heat and 
hardships to which they were subjected in fighting for a country 
we did not need. 

Great Britain, without any loss of money or life, has had a 
greater share of the Philippine trade than the United States. We 
do not have to own a people to secure their trade. We have much 
more of Canada’s trade than Great Britain, and yet Canada is 
Great Britain’s colony and not ours. We have a splendid trade 
with Sip ee and yet we have never attempted to make an 
adopted daughter of our mother country. N 

You can never force a people to trade with you by the use of 
the sword. The truth is the Filipinos have been reduced to such 
poverty and desolation by several hundred years of war and o 
pression it will be some time before they become very profitable 
customers to any people. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 
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Mr. JONES of Virginia. I yield the gentleman ten minutes 
more. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. But if we should pursue a policy 

that would establish friendly relations between the United States 
and the Philippines, we would certainly secure much of their trade. 

There are many ways in which we might have used for the 
benefit of cur own people these large sums of money wasted on 
the Philippines. Much of it might have been very profitably ex- 
pended to improve our rivers, thereby cheapening the rta- 
tion of products and giving the people a better price for what 
they have to sell and a better bargain in what they have to buy. 
Much of it might have been very wisely expended in improving 
our mail facilities among the people, giving them free delivery 
wherever desired, and a large portion of the money wasted on 
those islands might have been very justly used to give more lib- 
eral pensions to the old soldiers who fought so bravely and so 
well for the good and glory of our own a people and ourowncountry. 

Mr. , who are to be benefited for the money and the 
men we are daily sacrifi com a this foreign war? Listen to the 
testimony of Governor Taft, the head of the American govern- 
ment in the Philippines, and see who these beneficiaries are. 
his testimony before the Senate committee, he said the Philip- 
pine Islands would furnish a splendid field for American invest- 
ors. Be stated before our committee that there was a regular 
swarm of exploiters in the islands now with all kinds of schemes. 
They are there waiting for the special privileges of this bill. 
They are there waiting for an opened to appropriate as fast 
as possible the fertile lands, the fine timbers. the precious miner- 
als, and valuable franchises in the islands, which rightfully 
belong to the Filipino people. 

While the bill under consideration regards 40 acres sufficient 
for a farmer in the Philippines it allows a corporation to own 
5,000 acres for agricultural purposes. Asa reason for limiting 
the Filipino farmer to 40 acres it is said that 40 in the Philippines 
is equivalent to 160 acres in the United States. Then the 5,000 
acres in the Philippines, which a corporation of three Americans 
may own, is equivalent to 20,000 acres in the United States. This 
is not the only provision in the bill where the Republicans show 


their accus preference for corporations. 
When the genial gentleman from ifornia [Mr. Kaun] de- 
clared that the Filipinos were very friendly to the ricans since 


ek Hoary learned that we did not want their property, it was 7 
ident he had not read the bill which he was so eloquently defend- 
ing. While he and his Republican colleagues are prating about 

iving liberty to the Filipinos, by this bill they are authorizing the 

hilippine Commission to yote away to American corporations 
all the valuable lands, timbers, minerals, and franchises of the 
Filipinos without their consent or approval. And this, sir, they 
call liberal government. Indeed it is liberal, not for the Fili- 
pinos, but for the American beneficiaries. 

On account of the war and its dreadful consequences property 
of all kinds in the Philippines has avery low value, and under 
such conditions to grant away to corporations large tracts of their 
best lands instead of reserving them for future homes for their 
own people is bold, daylight robbery, ten times worse than Great 
Britain ever treated the American colonies. While this bill does 
not authorize the sale of timber lands except those suitable for 
agriculture, yet it does authorize the issue of a license to cut 
timber under certain re tions, and who does not know that 
when a lot of timber sharks are turned loose on those fine timbers 
they will make quick work of everything valuable, regardless of 
any and all restrictions? 

y should we dispose of their public 2 before we de- 
cide whether they are to remain a part of the United States or 
become an independent country of their own? Professor Schur- 
man, eos of the first Philippine Commission, appointed by 
President McKinley, discussing this question, said: 

i vote awa: blic pro’ and franchises with- 
3 — dd i Filipinos as = 99 are to 
join us in the government of the . yas go Aa why should the weightiest and 
most important business be disposed of before their admittance? 

General MacArthur, in his testimony before the Senate commit- 
tee, expressed a similar opinion. Mr. Chairman, if all the privi- 
leges and franchises provided in this bill are granted, it will not 
be long till American syndicates will own the very cream of the 
islands. The most valuable lands, timbers, minerals, and fran- 
chises will soon be theirs. Railroads will be built where they 
will be most profitable to American investors, and not always for 
the best interest of the Filipinos. The native will scarcely be al- 
lowed the poor privilege of working on their farms or in their 
factories, for these greedy exploiters are already clamoring for 
the importation of Chinese labor. 

Yes, the battlefields which we have drenched with so much 
innocent blood will soon be covered with i oe paons 
and upon the untimely graves we have made will be erected 
splendid American factories; but all this will not bring a single 
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y to the American farmer or workingman in this country. 
vernor Taft stated before our committee that the American 
worki could not endure the hot sun of that tropical country, 
nor would the American farmer or laboring man care to subject 
himself to all the oriental diseases so common in the Philippines. 
And so it must be plain to all that the craving speculators now 
in the Philippines or on their way will receiye the principal profits 
from these islands, while the American farmer and laboring man 
will be taxed to maintain a large army and nsive navy to 
preserve these distant possessions. Let me make this further sug- 
gestion to the plain American people who remain here at home, 
pay the taxes, and receive no share in these foreign profits: The 
more American capital that goes to the Philippines for invest- 
ment, the less will remain at home to davalo our own country. 
If the millions of American capital which go to those islands 
could be used here at home in building new railroads, in establish- 
ing new factories, in opening new mines, in starting new indus- 
tries, this would give additional employment to the American work- 
ingman, additional comfort and Repent to the American people, 
and additional greatness and eur to the American Republic. 
But the millions of capital which leave this country for the 
Philippine Islands will give no additional employment to the 
American workingman and no additional comfort to the Ameri- 
can people, because it will be used to employ the Chinese labor of 
the islands and such cheap oriental labor as may be imported. 

Mr. Chairman, before we undertake to dispose of the public 
property of these people, before we grant away to corporations 
their lands and their franchises, we ought to determine whether 
it is our purpose to retain those islands permanently or not, 
While the war was going on you declared that yon could not 
treat with a people in arms. But now you claim that the war is 
over and the way is clear for civil government. The Federal 
party, composeđ, as Governor Taft says, of Filipinos who are 

iendly to the United States and who desire to be incorporated 
into the United States as American citizens, have presented their 
memorial to Congress, asking us to define the status of their 
people—to say whether they are Americans or not. They ex- 
press a great desire to be recognized as Americans, but declare 
most positively that they will not accept colonial government in 
any form. They are entitled to an answer; the American people 
are also entitled to an answer. 

If you do not believe the Filipinos are qualified for American 
citizenship at this time, will you say that it is your purpose to 
make American citizens out of them at some future time, and 
eventually admit them into the Union? If that be your pur- 

, then define your policy, so it can be submitted to the Amer- 
ican people for their judgment. Unless it is your intention to 
admit them into the Union under the Constitution as American 
citizens to compete with American worki and participate 
in American government or to recognize their independence, then, 
sir, you have but one course left, and that is to hold the islands 
as colonies and govern their people as subjects. If this be your 
purpose, the ipino people are entitled to know it and the 
American people are entitled to know it. 

Some leading Republicans now supporting the Administration 
still insist they are opposed to the permanent retention of the 
islands. I suppose they are in favor of a ninety-nine-year lease 
until the craving exploiters behind their mercenary policy have 
stripped the islands of everything that is valuable. You say you 
can not give them self-government now because they are not 

ualified for it. Who says they are not qualified for it? Why, 
the American officeholders in the islands and perhaps a few of 
the Filipino officeholders who are enjoying pe 5 5 salaries under 
the American Government. 

But all the evidence we have shows that the Filipinos area 
Christian people, quick to learn, kind, peaceable, obedient, vir- 
tuous, and devoted to their domestic relations. A large per cent 
of them can read and write in Spanish or their native language, 
many of them are highly educated, some graduates of forei 
colle They have their own schools and colleges in the 
islands for over three hundred years. 

Their lawyers, their teachers, their business men, will compare 
favorably with the best of these classes in many other countries. 
And the American Government has found among their number 
men able sont and learned enough to fill positions of the 
highest responsibility in the Philippine government, members of 
the Philippine Commission, chief justice of the supreme court, 
governors of provinces, heads of bureaus, and thousands of other 
positions of less importance. Sir, if the Philippine Government 
can find so many Filipinos capable of filling the highest positions 
in the Philippine government, why could not the Filipino people, 
if left without American interference, find among their able and 
educated citizens men capable of forming and maintaining a 
Filipino government adapted to the wishes and necessities of the 
1 people, allowing them to develop along their own racial 

ines? 
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No one claims they would be qualified to administer an Ameri- 
can government like our own as well as Americans do, but it 
would be their own 8 made and administered to suit 
their own people; and the fact that America had done so much to 
achieve their independence would be notice to the civilized world 
not to interfere. a believe it was Henry Clay who declared: It 
is the doctrine of thrones that man is too ignorant to govern him- 
sslf? I contend it is toarraign the disposition of Providence him- 
self to sup that He has created beings incapable of govern- 
ing themselvesand to be trampled on by kings. Self-government 
is the natural government of man.“ Who can find a more happy 
solution of this question for the benefit of those people and the 
general welfare of our own? 7 

I was about to overlook another class who haye some interest 
in retaining these islands. Irefer to the American officeholders 
in the Philippines. There is no question but what most of them 
will ve 8 support a policy that enables them to hold onto 
their jobs as long as possible. If gl 9 — have their way it will 
be a long time before the Filipino will be capable of governing 
himself. To show you how deeply this class is interested let me 
give you a list of some of the ies received; 

Governor Taft, president of the Commission 
Each of four commissioners 

Secretary to the Co: 
Chief ju: a Filipino 
Six justices, two of them Filipinos 
Treas 


arer 
PET o POSEE AN S 
Head 8 5 

0 ent oi > 
Chief of — ( TTTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T———— 


Mr. Chairman, there is not a State in the Union where such 
extravagant salaries are paid, and yet the Filipinos are much less 
able to pay high salaries than our own people. Besides, the Fili- 
pinos have no voice in fixing these high salaries. And when gen- 
tlemen declare what wonderful things we are doing for the Fili- 
pinos, let it be remembered that they with their own money are 
paying us a very high price for all these favors in addition to the 
rivers of blood we have shed in their 3 land. 

Mr. Chairman, high salaries may not be the worst feature of 
this c: tbag government if it proves to be anything like the 
one in Cuba, and it is liable to become much more corrupt on 
account of the great distance of the officers from the Government 
to which they owe responsibility. r 

It must be remembered that American officers 10,000 miles 
away will have a much better opportunity to conceal their cor- 
ruption than public officers here at home, under our immediate 
observation and among people to whom they owe some responsi- 


bility. 

But, Mr. Chairman, considering this whole Philippine busi- 
ness as a financial proposition, there can be no ial gain to an 
American citizen outside of the schemin tors to whom 
have referred and who include, as I understand, some Senators 
and members of Congress. 

But whether the annexation of those islands is profitable or 
unprofitable, I rest this case upon no such mercenary grounds as 
these. Iam unwilling to barter away the sacred honor of my 
country for thirty pieces of silver. I am unwilling to buy Amer- 
ican trade with erican blood, to continue to slaughter inno- 
cent and defenseless women and children, to burn their peaceful 
homes to ashes and convert their land into a howling wilder- 
ness in order to make way not for liberty, but American greed 
and despotism. 

Iam unwilling to withhold nae from the Filipinos that per- 
sonal liberty and national independence which I claim for my own 
people and my own country. I am unwilling to exchange the 
time-honored principles and traditions of the American Republic 
for the glittering jewels of a colonial empire, though they come 
to us on a platter of gold. Are we so dazzled with commerce 
and so blinded with trade that we have lost all devotion to human 
liberty and American institutions? Have weat last reached that 
fatal pon: in our civilization so eloquently described by the late 
President Harrison in these significant words, while discussing 
this subject, ‘‘ God forbid that the day should ever come when 
in the American mind the thought of man as a consumer shall 


submerge the old American thought of man as a creature of God, 
5.1. with inalienable rights?“ (Views of an ex-President, 
p. z 


I place this sublime thought against some of the brilliant sky- 
rockets of Indiana’s more recent statesmen. I confess, sir, I en- 
tertain a much higher admiration for the immortal names of 
Washington and Lincoln, the great defenders of human liberty, 
than I do for some of our more modern statesmen of commercial- 
ism and imperialism, who place markets above men, commerce 
above humanity, and national trade above national honor. [Ap- 

on Democratic pa j 
Would to God we had a Washington or a Lincoln in the White 


House to-day to bring the American Goyernment back from these 
new paths of commercialism and despotism into which it is so 
rapidly drifting and reestablish it once more upon the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 
[Here the hammer fell.] 

r. JONES of Virginia. I yield the gentleman five minutes 
more. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Ilinois. Sir, I do most solemnly protest 
against this new spirit of greed and conquest which has carried 
us 10,000 miles from home to make war on a people whose only 
offense is the love of li . Lnotonly protest against the cruel 
tortures and inhuman barbarities upon those people at their own 
homes, in their country, but I most earnestly protest against a 
policy which has brought so much hardship, suffering, disease, 
and death upon the brave American soldiers engaged in this un- 
necessary war. 

Sir, in opposing this new colonial system I stand not only for 
the protection of the Filipino people against the indefensible as- 
saults of the American Government, but I stand for the protec- 
tion of the American people against the dangerous encroachment 
of the American Government upon their own constitutional rights 
and liberties. I stand for the defense of the American people 
against the willful waste of so much blood and treasure in try- 
ing to govern a people against their will. But how often do we 
hear it asserted what we owe to civilization, what we owe to this 
people and to that people. Sir,in my judgment, we owe more 
to the American people than any other peo e on the face of the 
earth. [Applause on the Democratic si 1 

I believe in the doctrine that America should stand for America 
first and other countries afterwards, and it is for the general wel- 
fare of our own people that I protest against taking into the 
American family ten millions of ple 10,000 miles away, alien 
in race, alien in customs, alien in habits, alien in education, alien 
in almost everything that helps to make good American citizen- 
ships; people who were never born to become Americans. When 
we say they are fit to govern themselves we do not admit that 
they are fit togovernus. For many years we have stubbornly re- 

i the immigration of Chinese into the United States, but now 
it is proposed to take into our national family in one lump ten 
millions of Orientals, including several hundred thousand Chinese, 
to compete with American workingmen and participate in Amer- 
ican government. 

Ex-President Harrison, on page 185 of his work éntitled Views 
2 Ex-President, in discussing the annexation of these islands, 
said: 

We haye done something out of line with American history, not in the 
matter of territorial expansion, but in the character of it. Heretofore the 

ons we have taken over have been contiguous to us, saye in the case of 
A and i Alaska is 5 in the sense of being near. These 
annexed ions were also at the of annexation either unpeopled or 
very sparse l a civilized men, and were 


versities of tongues.“ The native labor is cheap 
and threatens competition, and there is a total absence of American ideas 
and methods of life and government among the eight or more millions of 
inhabitants in the Spa ena We have said that the Chinese will not 
*homologate;"’ and the Filipinos will certainly be slow. Out of the too late 
contemplation of these very real and serious problems has arisen the propo- 
sition to solve them, as many think, b g our Government from its 
constitutional basis; or at least, as must agree, by the introduction of 
wholly new views of the status of the le of the territories, and of some 
startlingly new methods of dealing wi m. 


Sir, we already have race problems enough of our own without 
going 10,000 miles from home in search of others. The proposi- 
tion presented by the minority has been criticised as an effort to 
scuttle, We did not scuttle away from Cuba, and we propose the 
same plan for the Philippines. It might have been better for 
Cuba if some of our officers had scuttled away from there before 


they did. 

The bill offered by the minority is based upon the fundamental 
principle that self-government is the natural government of man; 
that a more powerful nation has no right to impose its govern- 
ment upon a foreign and unwilling people. By our bill we sim- 
py say to the Filipinos, lay down your arms and take up your 
iberty. We do not want your country. While your fertile val- 
leys, your magnificent forests, and your precious minerals have 
been very inviting to American greed, they all belong to your 
people and to your country, and we will not have them. 

tablish your own government as did the Cubans, and the 
old American flag that helped to drive from your shores your 
Spanish oppressors we will haul down as we did in Cuba in honor 
and in glory, amid the shouts and joys of your people, that you 
may raise in its stead the proud emblem of your own dear re- 
yaniio to wave over a free and indépendent people with hearts 
ull of love and admiration for the great American Republic. 
[Applause.] Then we will withdraw our gallant troops from 
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your islands and carry Old Glory back to the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” 


We have had a costly and bitter rience in the government 
of people by the sword. We are y to retire forever from this 
colonial business and forsake all such glories of war for the 


grander glories of peace. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. MCCLELLAN having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Sen- 
ate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment bills of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 2063. An act amending an act creating the middle district 
of Pennsylvania; and 

H. R. 2066. An act to change the terms of the district court for 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
4284) to amend an act entitled “An act for the relief and civiliza- 
tion of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,” ap- 
proved January 14, 1889, had asked a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. QuARLES, Mr. CLAPP, and Mr. JONES of Arkansas as 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 12804) making appropriations 
for the support of the pe bag the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1903, including amendment No. 14, disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives; that the Senate had receded from its amendment 
No. 13, and had disagreed to the amendment of the House to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 15, and had agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. PROCTOR, Mr. ForAKER, 
and Mr. CocKRELL as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 14046) making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for other purposes, had fur- 
ther insisted upon its amendments disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives, had asked a further conference with the House 
on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. HALE, Mr. PERKINS, and Mr, TILLMAN as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, we are here, the Representa- 
tives of the United States, to perform for our country the duties of 
Government; back of us are the millions of people who make up 
our nation. We hold in our keeping a trust committed to our care 
by those people, and it is a grave responsibility. In our legislation 
we should strive to conserve the people’s best interests, our coun- 
try’s good. No thought of personal preferment, no desire for 
mere partisan profit should control our action or interfere with 
our deliberations, and yet, sir, what are the conditions? What 
do we find to be the course of action pursued by the leaders and 
guides of the party now in the majority? Naught but a depar- 
ture from the principles upon which our country was founded, a 
betrayal of the rights of the people, and an abject surrender to 
the demands of organized rapacity and greed. the most shameful 
that has ever been recorded on the pages of history. 

The despoiling of the Egyptians by the children of Israel was a 
part recompense of over a century of servitude; the tortures of 
the Inquisition were the result of religious fanaticism, a relic of 
the Dark Ages; the robberies and inhuman atrocities committed 
by England’s brood in Ireland are the fruits of absentee land- 
lordism and a long-established policy; the aggression and tyranny 
of George III in his acts toward the American colonies was but 
the logical carrying out of his inherited belief in the divine 
right of kings, a practical e ition of the tenets of monarchy 
and imperialism, but there is no excuse, no iation, for the 
existence and continuance of any of these foul stains at this day 
and under this Government. 

We talk loudly and long of the advance of our country, and we 
are to-day at the world’s front in all that goes to make up ma- 
terial tness. Weare not backward in intellectual culture; 
our hills and valleys, our mountains and plains, are dotted with 
universities, colleges, schoolhouses, and churches, and with them 
we have the free press, which is the mightiest engine of the 
world’s progress. All these join in proclaiming that this nation 
leads in the van of civilization; but if we are to judge by the dis- 
closures of the past few years, by the revelations of the record of 
the dominant party, then it is but a sham civilization, a thin 
veneer of pretension, through which the savage and barbarian 
oft appear. It is too true we are of this earth earthy and have 


only a hope that we may at some distant time reach a higher, 
nobler plane for our r humanity as an inspiration for our per- 
severance toward maintaining right action as a nation. 

There is naught in the heri nded down to us from a brave, 
patriotic, liberty-loving, and heroic ancestry that could bring 
about the present state of affairs. The blood of our Revolution- 
ary fathers was untainted, but the microbes of the trusts, the 
germs of ambition and greed, have gained entrance, swarmed, and 
multiplied until now almost the whole body politic is corrupted 
and diseased. It has been swift in the infection and growth. A 
few short years ago there was no such thing as the trusts, which 
now dominate and control the commercial industries of the coun- 
try and even have their upon the Government itself. The 
bill before us can not be well considered except by going down to 
the causes of its inception, its framing, and its it ck and hence 
I have been led to speak of the trusts, as they are back of the bill 
and demanding its passage. 

The taunt has been flung in our faces that a Democratic Ad- 
ministration failed to do aught to restrain trusts; that it was 
negligent in the performance of its duty, and therefore we of to-day 
are estopped from criticising Republican neglect and failure and 
Republican participation in trust criminality. If their charge was 
true, it would be no reason why we should not demand justice 
to-day; why we should not, in the name of humanity, call a halt 
in the criminal aggression and greed of organized rapacity. But, 
sir, the charge is false; itis untrue! Trusts are of recent growth. 
It has only been since 1896, since the induction of the Republican 

y into control of all branches of the Government, that trusts 

ave reached the plentitude of power, strength, and insolence 

that they now possess, making them an enemy to the people and 

amenace to the Republic. Under Democratic administration they 
did not, could not, exist as to-day. LA pplause:] 

We are cited to the Sherman law of a dozen years ago, and that 
is used as evidence that trusts existed then and that the Repub- 
lcan port was trying to suppress them. Why, that law is ad- 
mit by themselves to be the veriest sham—a spider web to 
hold and restrain a tiger—and they have antagonized and defeated 
every effort that has ever been made to strengthen and make eff- 
cient the provisions of that law. Whenever we have tried to 
right the WIE TA amend the old law or pass a new one—we 
have been met by the statement from the Republican high priests 
that it was not necessary, because there were no trusts, even while 
their party in national convention, for political effect, I admit, 
included a denunciation of growing trusts in their platform. 
Still they kept up the cry, until the very food of the Mee was 
being held up by a trust, when an angry nation compelled the 
recognition of the existence of a hty foe. 

It is true the Attorney-General of the United States has been 
apparently making arrrangements to rebuke this one trust, but 
there are nearly 500 trusts in the land, all banded together to 
fight for continuance of the stolen privileges they hold, and what 
is needed is legislation that would reach every one of these trusts 
instead of a puny, farcical suit, under a confessedly weak statute, 
oe one of these combinations. [Applause on Democratic 
side. 

We hear from the Republicans that we are shouting ‘‘ Tariff! 
tariff!” as the cure-all for the evil effects of the trusts. Well, 
that is better than the Republicans are doing, for they offer no 
remedy, but favor their growth. To a certain extent the tariff 
does affect the trusts. e have the testimony of a high officer 
in one of the trusts, and a Republican, that the tariff is the mother 
of the trusts, and it is true that not until the present monstrous 
and iniquitous high protective tariff law came into force and ef- 
fect was there such an unholy brood of eyil combinations as exist 
at this time, and exist and are possible because of a high protect- 
ive tariff. 

Bad as the workings of the trusts are to us in our own land, a 
more deplorable result of their extension and expansion presents 
itself in the Philippines. Avarice, greed, robbery, militarism 
imperialism, hypocrisy, falsehood, murder, rapine, torture. and 
savagery all follow in hideous procession in the train of trust dic- 
tation. This bill is here at their demand. I shall not attempt to 
analyze the bill item by item, Others may analyze, dissect it with 
their scalpels, melt it in their crucibles, bray it in their mortars 
and disclose its base ingredients, but as for myself I do not regard 
it as being worth the trouble. The bill is essentially and funda- 
mentally so bad that no modifications can improve its vicious 
character without wholly destroying it. 

We are in the Philippines not as a consequence of our war with 
Spain, but by reason of the will of a combination, a trust, in this 
country that is seeking the spoliation of those islands. 

While Cuba was yet struggling for her freedom the members 
of this side of the House steadily labored to bring about the rec- 
ognition of her independence. te we had succeeded, there is not 
the shadow of a doubt but our late as well as our present war 
would have been avoided, Cuba would have achieved her inde- 
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pendence, and without question ere this would have sought ad- 
mission to the United States. Failing in our efforts for recogni- 
tion of Cuba, we advocated and plead for armed intervention. 


The wing syndicates were opposed to our success, and for 
months and months you on that side of this Chamber sat silent, 
at the dictation of the trusts, and dared not to open your mouths 
on the question until there was such a sentiment aroused through- 
out the length and breadth of the country that if you had longer 
remained dumb and inactive there would have been a holocaust 
among you in comparison with which the horror at Martinique 
would have seemed but as an infant’s breath. [Applause.] 

War was proclaimed in the nameof humanity, and conquest 
and expansion of territory was solemnly declared to have no 
place in the designs of the Government in its conduct of the war. 

Dewey at Manila and Schley at Santiago destroyed the Spanish 
power. The war should then have ended, and the pone freed 
from Spanish domination and misrule in Cuba, and the people 
freed from Spanish cruelty and authority in the Philippines should 
have been started on the high destiny of nations among the nations 
of the earth, with our declaration that they were, ought to be, 
and should be free and independent nations. This was, indeed, 
the first thought of the Administration, it was the expectation of 
the American people. Every spark of manhood kindled, every 
patriotic heart throbbed quickly, every thought of liberty, all the 
memories of our own history, with the record of our father’s 
struggles for freedom, all thrilled in glad pulsations in the hope 
that to us was to be given the d spectacle of two nations 
being born in a day, and two peoples being given the opportunity 
of enjoying the fruits of their labor under God’s gift of freedom. 
Fel Uppal se EA 

ut this was not to be. Milton,in his Paradise Lost, tells us 
how, while Lucifer was yet high in the counsels of the Almighty, 
he listened to the whisperings and foul suggestions of ambition, 
and then entered upon his rebellious career and downfall. Some 
such maleyolent imp of hell was here in Washington four P bar 
ago, and in the rooms of the Arlington whispe: to the Admin- 
istration leaders the immense possibilities for plunder and profit 
that would be opened up in those isles of the Orient if they were 
held. Then a wonde change came over the spirit of the 
dreams of Republicans. Greed consumed their souls. Avarice 
burned their consciences and destroyed their judgment. They 
heeded not the story of Ulysses and his comrades who stopped 
their ears when they came within the sound of the seductive 
songs of the siren, but fell over each other in their mad rush to 
be in on the ground floor of the proposed scheme of plunder. 

Hypnotized by the voice of the trusts, they forgot their solemn 
pledges, forgot the traditions of the past, forgot the proud boast 
that this was the land of the free; that for two hundred years 
before the days when our Revolutionary heroes were giving their 
lives that we might be free, the Filipinos were shedding their 
blood with the same aspirations and hopes of freedom and inde- 


pendence. 

Before the ink was oF on the treaty which allowed us Manila 

and Manila Bay, aye, before the treaty was signed, a secret cable- 
was sent around the world to American officials in Manila 

instructing them to go out beyond the limits of Manila and spy 

out the land and report as to timber and minerals. 

The despoiling of the Filipinos had begun, and the spark of 
liberty just beginning to glow in Se ay hearts at the thought 
of its speedy realization was extinguished by the ruthless heel of 
one who assumed to be the personification of liberty. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HamILrTon] in his attempted 
defense of the Republican party is not an accurate historian when 
he distorts and contradicts or ignores the official reports of Dewey, 
Pratt, Anderson, Wildman, and all of the men on the ground at 
the time, nor when he said that there never was a time when 
we could have sailed away from there with honor to ourselves or 
safety to the poopie of the Philippines;’’ but as he was forced to 
admit that he did not know anything at all about part of the sub- 
ject upon which he spoke at so much length, I will give him the 

nefit of the assumption that he knows still less about the rest. 
All over this land the ministers of every denomination and creed 
have joined with the most prominent laymen in the business, pro- 
fessional, and laboring world in appealing to this body, this Con- 
gress, to give back to the Filipinos that which is theirs by right. 

It is the result of the criminal acts of aggression in the most 
virulent form on the part of the Republican party that we have 
this problem to meet. We must face the question, What shall 
we do with the Philippines? To the Cubans, who, as Admiral 
Dewey says, are not as capable of self-government as the Fili- 
pinos, we have given freedom and quasi independence. Shall we, 
can we in justice and equity do less for the Philippines? Then 
comes the immediate question, When shall we stand aside, call 
home our frigates of war, withdraw our armies, and place the 
Filipinos on an equality with the Cubans by giving them their 
freedom and independence? 


The answer the Republicans make in this bill is, Ultimately;“ 
some time in the dim and misty future; in a few generations, 
when we have desolated their country, given the trusts a monop- 
oly of their hanp or tobacco, and permitted syndicates to rob 
and carry away their vast forests of mahogany and valuable tim- 
ber, under the protection and guard of American soldiers. You 
say, By and by we will give them their freedom; ultimately,“ 
when they know us a great deal better; when we have taught 
them that the Declaration of Independence is a lie, that Washing- 
ton was only a selfish isan, that Jefferson, Franklin, Patri 
Henry, and Abraham Lincoln were h rites, deserving only of 
contempt.” Then, say you, grant them their coveted inde- 
pendence. 

The minority substitute, the Democratic measure, is based on 
sag Aerin principles. We say to them, You are of right 
free. e concede the claim for which you have contended and 
been willing to lay down your lives. e concede it now, not in 
a few generations (if we do not forget it), but now, immediately, 
according to the meaning of that word in the intercourse of na- 
tions, as soon as, after full and free and friendly conferences or 
conventions of your people, you shall form a saa to which 
we can turn over the control of the islands, and arrange for re- 
payment of our legitimate expenditures, giving you credit for the 
revenues we have collected from you.” That is what our bill 
says; that is Democratic principle on the cig Vasant question. 

is course, as outlined in accordance with ocratic policy, 
meets the demands of the Christian people of the land; it meets 
the views of every humanitarian, of every lo: citizen, and 
would give us the respect of the world. In our intercourse with 
the Filipinos I agree with a correspondent, a Christian minister, 
who writes me, ‘* Conciliation and helpfulness, not subordination, 
must be our watchword.” These islands are in our power to do 
with as we list. We can easily conciliate that ple by justice 
and helpfulness, or we can keep on with our inhuman butchery 
till Eastern nations interfere. e have an inkling that they may 
do this in the action of England and Germany denying our claim 
to the Sulu Islands, 

Our present policy will make us a divided people, if it is con- 
tinued till we provoke the interference of foreign nations. Our 
present brutal course of barbarity and poner ip losing us our 
prestige and the high respect of other nations. gland dictates 
to us a colonial policy, and yet will be the first to turn against us 
in time of storm. 

We will be stronger and more free in the East with a Phili 
pine republic than with aninsubordinate colony. Any man wi 
an ounce of common sense can see this. Sup to-day that 
Japan should declare war againstus. With our hands bound by 
the antagonism of the millions of the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines, we would be defeated at the outset. Give them their in- 
dependence, and their whole army would fight for us anywhere. 
As it is, they will fight against us as long as they haye life, as 
they have ever against Spain. We may depopulate the islands 
by butchery, but we will never subdue that people even to the 
extent we have subdued the Indians in this country in the last 
1 pin aeolian determine to the Filipinos b 

you ublicans determine to govern the pinos by a par- 
tisan nabob or grand mogul sent from Washington, you 855 
avoa fooling with the buzz saw of human equality and popular 
rights. 
en King John of England was forced to yield to the de- 
mands of his people, the greatest privilege the Magna Charta gave 
to the English subjects was the right of trial by jury, and ever 
since it has been cherished and handed down from age to age as 
the chief palladium of liberty; and yet you free-born American 
citizens, clothed yourselves in all the panoply of liberty and 
equality, would deny to the inhabitants of your American prov- 
ince this right of trial by jury. Whereisyour boasted righteous- 
ness and justice? 

What has happened in the Philippines since we have been there? 
Bloodthirsty conquest, rapine, and desolation. But the one thing 
that has happened, creating more amazement and consternation 
to our American people than anything else, has been the reve- 
lation that officers of our Army, sent to the Philippines in the 
cause of ‘** benevolent assimilation,” have repeatedly ordered and 
compelled the infliction of torture, not alone of an armed enemy, 
but upon inoffensive, helpless victims for the purpose of extort- 
ing confession or extracting information. 

The war between the States from 1861 to 1865 familiarized the 
adults of this generation of America with the severity, the suffer- 
ing, and hardships that follow in the horrible path of war, but 
torture, which we supposed had been buried with the Dark Ages, 
physical torture, we were not prepared for, and when the news 
came all America was startled and shocked. There has existed 
in the minds of our people admiration and for our soldiery. 
We have had a feeling for Army officers akin to worship. 0 


had placed them on a pedestal of regard, and thought that they 
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were all gentlemen of honor and humanity, as well as of bravery. 
We thought the ‘bravest are the tenderest,” and that no man 
who carried a commission in our Army could do aught that would 
cause us to hang our heads in shame. 

How is allthis! Because of the acts of some high in 
command, the once fair escutcheon of our warrior's honor is 

i i i and barbarity. 
During October, 1901, Brig. Gen. Jacob H. Smith, in command 


of the Sixth Bri in the Philippines, commonly known now by 
the refined a tion of Hell-roaring Jake,” gave orders to Maj. 
L. W. T. er that he ‘‘ wanted no prisoners taken, meaning 


thereby that giving quarter is not desired or required;’’ that he 
wishes you ill and burn, and the more you kill and burn the 
better you will please me, The interior of Samar must be made 
a howling wilderness,” 

This order of General Smith commands the killing of every- 
body over the age of 10, as he placed that limit upon his order in 
ia fan e ET T E ee Pe) 

y arms or ever any. so order 
ver killing of women as well as men, and it was literally carried 
ow 

Now, the Army is not to be censured for this order, and no 
speaker on this side of the House—the voice of no Democratic 
Epoke anywhere has been heard in criticism or abuse of the 

y because of this order of an epauletted bully and brute, but 
nee is a political phase about this which has an extremely bad 
r. 


This inhuman order was known to the Secretary of War and 
hidden among the secret archives” of his Department for six 
months, while the Secretary was assuring the Senate Phili 
Committee that he had furnished all orders and cases of 
cruelty that were on record in the Department or in his posses- 
sion. This and the further fact that the Department has upheld 
other officers in their ou leads one to believe, nay, it 
certain, that these officers have acted under instructions from 
fe beg pae, and emphasizes the fact that the trusts, the masters 
of the Republican party, are in such close communion with the 

rnal regions that the souls of the puppets they place in charge 
of governmental affairs are sizzled and seared to an unrecogniza- 
ble c by their contact with their bosses. 
The horrible “water cure, which this Administration has 
made familiar to Americans for the first time, is not a new inven- 
tion. It is a bequest from the Spanish inquisition, but it had 
been long since done away with in civilized lands. The last case 
where it was employed was in Toulouse, France, in 1763, one hun- 
dred and forty years ago, when it was used on an innocent, good. 
and virtuous old man, Jean Calas, 64 years of age. A hundred 
years earlier this outrageous torture would haye excited no com- 
ment, but new ideas had come with new generations. Tolerance 
and humanity were showing their fair faces to the people of Eu- 
rope. The philosopher Voltaire came to the defense of Calas, and, 
by his fiery eloquence and great talent in his denunciation of this 
ution, so wrought upon the conscience and sensibilities of 
= as to make this the last case of torture inflicted within the 
realm. 

Isour administration harking back to the times before Voltaire? 
The use of the water cure is admitted and apologized for by 
the gentlemen on the other side, Is it true that the American 
church takes no interest in the barbarous tortures carried on in 
the Philippines? Because the Filipinos commit acts of atrocity 
and Petit shall we strive to exceed them in fiendish torture? 
Would that another genius like Voltaire might rise and arouse 
the sympathies and just indignation of the American people at 
this foul blot upon our national honor. [Applanse.] 

I insist, however, that it is not the Arm t is to blame, but 
the wicked and dastardly policy of the Republican party, and 
that party must be held responsible for all the cruelty and tor- 
ture committed either by our soldiers or by the Filipinos. A 

My friend the distinguished and eloquent gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kann] has been heard on this measure. He has, in 
fact, been heard twice at least, and in two different ways. On 
the evening of March 2, the anniversary of the birth of the Irish 

triot A martyr, Robert Emmet, he made a fiery speech in the 
Rolumbia Theater, this city, in which he vigorously declared him- 
self in favor of the independence of Ireland; he wanted it right 
away, or sooner; then he wanted the independence of the South 
African republics, and of all people who were stroggli for lib- 
erty. On Friday last, with an alacrity that would do honor to 
the protean changes of the theatrical board, he faced squarely 
about and took the other side of the question here on the floor of 
the House. He was in favor of the Republican bill; in favor of 
completely subjugating the Filipinos and refusing them inde- 

ence, < 

7 months ago, yea, less than that, he was in favor, heart 
and soul, of the 5 of the Filipinos. But that was in 
a theater. Now he is opposed to it, because, forsooth, the Fili- 


pinos do not want independence. He declares it, he himself has 
said it. Probably they are just fighting and dying for fun. They 
don’t want independence, but they combine, plan, plot, conspire 
in order to obtain it. They do not want independence; they suffer 
the tortures of the water cure rather than give up their demand 
for it, but the gentleman from California knows much better 
than they do that they do not want it at all, and would be very 
much distressed if we should insist on their having it. Every 
mother sends not only her husband, but her kids of 10 to do 
battle with the inyaders, so““ Hell-roaring Jake says, but they 
do not wantindependence, The eloquent gentleman 
they are quite ignorant, but they are not so densely ignorant, it 
seems, as not to want to govern themselves. 

My friend of the sock and buskin makes another discovery. 
He tells us that no American general or admiral ever explicith 
promised Aguinaldo independence for his people, though he al. 
ways persistently demanded it. Is it possible to overestimate the 
importance of this discovery? Yet, as it has never been asserted 
by an American that a definite promise of Filipino independence 
was made to inaldo or anybody else, it was hardly necessary 
to deny it so ve ently, As General Anderson says: 


Whether Admiral Dewey and Consuls Pratt, Wildman, and Williams did 
or did not give assurances that a ipino government would be 
recognized, the inos certainly thought so. 


Was not our whole history a promise of independence? Our 
tion was a promise; our immortal bill of rights was a 
pen: The ing speeches of our great orators were a prom- 
; the songs of our poets were a promise, and our liberty-breath- 
ing salutation to Bolivar, Toussaint L’Ouverture, Kosciusko, 
and Kossuth was a solemn promise, sworn to on all the evangels 
of our faith. [Applause.] 

Jou make hypocritical claims to be lovers of and proud of our 
liberty; you appeal to the leaders of the past, but you ignore their 
teachings. names of Washi m, Jefferson, and Lincoln 
fall flippantly from your lips, but you turn aside from their 
words of wisdom and warning, and dare not repeat them, for 
they condemn your polioy and youracts, With veriest sacrilege 

ou profane the name of Lincoln by comparing him with your 

eader of to-day. You Rates to admire Grant, but you disgrace 
his name and desecrate his memory by placing him in the same 
category with “ Hell-roaring Jake.” 

Even McKinley, whom you eulogize so niguy. with pretentious 
sounds, while you charge us with garbling his words, he you do 
not dare to quote his public speeches, but hide behind his alleged 
sayings in pretended interviews. 

Another of your preposterous claims that your party is the pro- 
prietor of the American Army—a claim the insolence of which is 
only equaled by its monotonous repetition. The bare statement 
of your claim carries its refutation, but I 1 deny your 
right to and the truth of the claim. Instead of being the private 
property of the Republican party, the American Army, owned by 
no party, is at once the ward and the champion of the whole 
American people. Recruited from all ranks and from all sec- 
tions of the country, it is, in its normal character, the defender of 
popular rights. It contains as many Democrats as Republicans 
l more. 

In only one way is the Army Republican; its atrocities are Re- 
publican; its debaucheries are the result or a sincere effort to 
carry out the infamous policy of your party. The water cure is 
a Republican institution; ublican use a legitimate and 
inevitable result of your schemes of conquest and spoliation. 

za descent from the party of Lincoln and Sumner is the Re- 
ubican party of the year of our Lord 1902. To-day ‘‘ Uncle 
oras” cabin is being burned, Sarsari | burned, over his 
head in the Philippines. John Brown’s y has completely 
moldered in its grave, and his soul has marched far beyond the 
confines of the grewsome graveyard which the Republican party 
calls its own. 

The Democratic party may not be perfect—I admit it is not; it 
may not always have been right in its policies, its leaders ma 
not always have been either honest or t, but compared with 
the Republican party, its policies have been as clear and true as 
the sunlight, and its leaders as pure as the dewdrop on the hill- 
side, Its principles and aims have ever been for the uplift, pro- 
tection, and betterment of the people. It has been a rock standi 
against the encroachment of centralization, corruption, and trust 
domination, and on this garin weare for extending the blessings 
of freedom, liberty, and independence to a long-struggling and 
long-suffering race; we are for the defense of the Army inst 
Republican uncleanness, and believe that everywhere, in all 
climes, among all peoples, and under all circumstances, Demo- 
cratic doctrines of humanity, equality, liberty, and justice must 
and will prevail. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHATTUC. Mr. Chairman, by invitation of the Commit- 


tee on Immigration of the Senate, on Wednesday, June 18, I made 
an argument in favor of an educational test for immigrants, 
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which I think will be of interest to members of the House and of 
the Senate as well, and I therefore ask unanimous consent that I 
may print my remarks in the RECORD. 

Steers ment referred to is as follows: 


5 , I appear with you at this time to argue in 
favor of House bill No. 12199, which I had the honor to report to 
the House from the committee of which I am chairman, With 
the exceptions I shall mention in my argument, I aope the bill 
will pass the Senate substantially as it came from the Ho 

I understand, of course, that the honorable Senators composing 
this committee will give to the consideration of the bill that dis- 
criminating care and thoughtful attention which the importance 
of the subject treated demands. I venture, however, to briefly 
mention some of the features of this legislation which I hope will 
have due 8 in your deliberations. 

Lou will it, gentlemen, that it is unusual for a committee 
to report unanimously in favor of a bill covering a controversial 
subject. Sucha 9 was made in favor of the bill reported by 
me to the House. That result was gained because the members 
of the committee sought to give to the House a comprehensive 
measure, symmetrical and harmonious in all its parts, and effec- 
tive for the administration of the Bureau of Immigration. 

The necessity of the law was imperative because no codification 
of the immigration laws had been made for twenty-five years. 
The work of the officers having charge of the enforcement of the 
law was hampered, not only by the restrictions of court decisions 
on laws y existing, but also by the absence of provisions of 
law needed to meet changed conditions, and evasions which ex- 
perience had re aliens and their importers how to easily make. 

The House bill as 


expert knowledge available was 
utilized, so that the completed bill might serye the purpose in- 
tended with the fullest ible success,while inflicting no unnec-es 


sary hardships upon either the transportation lines of land or sea 
bringing the aliens to our country or upon the aliens themselves. 

Knowing how equally patient and conscientious work of past 
min rt pogo committees had been rendered fruitless and needed 
legislation throttled by the addition of extraneous matter, offered 
in the shape of amendments ostensibly for the purpose of perfect- 

but really with the effect of ultimately defeating pending legis- 
lation, I Taen opposed in the House, while the bill was under 
consideration, all amendments that led in any other direction than 
that planned by the committee I had the honor to represent. 

That committee haying unanimously in my hands a bill 
framed after most careful thought, em ing substantially the 
aa of the Treasury Department, as to what was needed, 
and indorsed personally, in writing, by the honorable Secretary 
of the Treasury, and by the Commissioner-General of Immigration 
and his experts. as well as in the main essentials by the recent In- 
dustrial Commission, which had gone into the subject of immi- 
gration thoroughly and exhaustively. I felt it my duty to save 
Paa aes oad of prepn fallen See so many 7 DON, 
ing urgent need o islation at this session o. mgress, an 
the danger of attempting too many thingsin one bill, I felt it was 
unfair to load down the bill with additions which might prevent 
the passage of the legislation itself. 

Substantially as reported by the committee the bill passed the 
House, withthe exception of the amendments prohibiting the sale 
of intoxicating liquors at immigrant stations and at the Capitol 
at Washington, and establishing an educational test. 


For the reasons already stated, I believed it to bemy duty tostren- | shall be 


uously o these amendments. Whatever the merit of either 
proposition, I objected to loading down the bill with matters 
which could not but arouse antagonism that might endanger the 
passage of the bill. I eee ee and the House, by its action, 
put itself on record in favor of legislation such as is embraced in 
the amendments adopted. 

At this time and before this committee I have nothing to offer 
con ing the sale of intoxicants at immigration stations and at 
the Capitol. If the Senate wishes to indorse these amendments 
it is their privilege to doso. I only plead that these or any other 
amendments not be permi to endanger the bill, prepared 
with such patient labor and of itself and by itself so good for 
the administration of the immigration laws. 

So, also, in regard to an educational test as a means of restric- 
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tion of immigration. If you will not allow such an amendment 
to jeopardize the bill and thereby er ie the country of the gen- 
eral legislation so im tive upon this subject of immigration 
Iam content. But I most earnestly protest against the form of 
the amendment tacked on to the bill in the House to secure that 
result. When the amendment was under consideration in the 
House I poi out several objections thereto which seemed to 
me sufficient to prevent the adoption of the amendment. Itmay 
be well to ask you to analyze the amendment and notice its ex- 
ceedingly .objectionable features in the form in which it now 
stands. The amendment says, page 4, line 21, of the bill: 


All persons— 

Note the words— 
over 15 years of age and ph lly capable of reading, who can not read the 
English or some other language. 


The section denies admission to all“ ons. Thus it affects 
the immigration into the United States from Canada and Mexico, 
and applies, not only to the elements all wish to exclude, but also 
to the citizens of those countries along our border, north and 
south, who daily come into the United States for trade or other- 
wise and return to their homes at nightfall. It would apply to 
the 70,000 migratory “‘ birds of passage that annually come into 
New England at the beginning of the labor season and return at 
the end thereof. The test would have to be 3 daily and 
would thus be so obnoxious as to provoke imm te retaliatory 
legislation by our neighbors, and there are quite as many citizens 
of this country who cross the ian line for trade and work 
as there are of the Canadians who cross the line for like purposes 
to this country. 

Should this view be held to be correct, then the proviso, com- 
mencing on line 18, page 5, of the bill, designating certain places 
through which alone all persons” may. enter, acts with still 
more rigid force, for sat citizen of Canada, for instance, from 
Vanceboro, Me., along the frontier to Newport, Vt., would 
have to enter the United States, if only to do a day’s shopping, 
at those two places or “ be adjudged to have entered the country 
unlawfully and shall be deported as by law provided.“ 

I leave it to your good sense and sound judgment whether the 
matter in the educational test in the House bill should remain in 
that crude form, and if I am not justified in deprecating the 
addition of such a monstrosity to my committee bill as originally 
framed. I feel it my duty to most strenuously urge you to do 
one of ‘two things, either to strike those sections ere the bill, 
leaving it, as at first intended, a bill purely for the administra- 
tion of the immigration service, or to in in lieu thereof 
provisions to accomplish the eel sips desired in a logical, effec- 
tive, scientific, and unobjectionable manner. 

Assuming that the vote of the House indicates a demand by the 
country for an educational test to be applied to aliens seeking ad- 
mission to the United States, why not perfect such legislation in 
the best possible manner instead of placing upon the statute book 
a measure so crude and amateurish. 

With the hope that this ion may meet your approval, I 
now submit for your earnest consideration a draft for an amend- 
ment which I have ed and the substance of which may very 
properly be substituted for section 3 of the bill that passed the 

ouse, It is as follows: 


Do; ion of or of the Republic of Mexico or bona fide residents of 
the said Dominion or Republic for a continuous of at least one year 
or to see entrance to the United States, who have attained the age of 


years and who can not read the or some other language. 
except as hereinafter provided; b y en. other than Chinese or 
Chinese descent, now lawfully resident in the United States, or any alien 
who may hereafter be la y admitted thereto, ma: 
States, to join him as members of his family, Bis fe, his chil 

years of age, an parents or parents over 50 years z 
are otherwise admissible, whether Toer t 
SEC. 2. That for the 1 of testing the ability of any alien to read, the 


may d 


est shall be tested with the 
That any alien, other than a citizen of the Dominion of 
I blic of Mexico or a bona fide resident of the said Do- 
minion or Republic fora continuous period of at least one year, whether able 
to read the —— la or some other language or not able to do so, who 
shall enter the United States, = at the seaports thereof or at Vance’ 3 


Le 
Pembina, N. Dak.; § 


of the U. 


ted 
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States in the pursuit of their respective callin; 
3 operate to exclude aliens who are members of a race w 


nor shall 8 
ch, by the 
records of the en 


u of Immigration, 
shows an ave’ 


annually of not more than 10 per centum of persons who 
can not read, said ave’ to be computed u the basis of the illiteracy 
shown in the statistics of the three fiscal years ediately preceding the year 
in which the educational test is applied. 

The most superficial examination will show that this bill isa 
vast improvement upon the sections added by the House, and that 
it removes the serious defects therein, while it in no respect di- 
1 1 ee the efficiency of the test proposed to accomplish the result 

nm 

The proposed bill 8 0 from examination citizens of contigu- 
ous countries or those who have been bona fide residents thereof 
for a period of one year or more. It thus avoids interference with 
the neighborly interchange of visits along the frontier which 
have continued so long, and prevents annoying obstructions to 
the commercial and social intercourse with our neighbors, so in- 
dispensable and valuable, and to that reciprocal freedom of rela- 
tions with our neighbors so conducive to comity and harmony 
. of countries alien to each other. 

The bill dispenses with the cost and labor of testing the ability 
to read of a people as to whose acquirements in that respect no 
question has been or need be raised. 

It qualifies the broad language of the sections named in regard 
to aliens lawfully resident in the United States having the right 
to bring in their families, by excepting from such provision Chinese 
aliens. But for such exception it might be held that registered 
Chinese laborers were given such right, which clearly was not the 
intention of the author of the amendment. But certainly if there 
was such an ulterior purpose on the part of anyone, it was not the 
design of the House when it adopted the amendment. 

My proposed amendment will tend still further to remove un- 
necessary obstruction to our commercial intercourse with forei 
countries. Undera proper construction of the language of the 
amendment in the House bill it might be held by the adminis- 
trative officers as well as by the courts that Congress did not in- 
tend to include alien members of train crews and alien seamen 
crossing our land or water boundaries in the pursuit of their re- 
spective vocations, but my amendment removes all doubt, be- 
cause it 3 exempts from the educational test such aliens. 

These details, however, important as they are in partecung the 
features of the bill mentioned, are relatively of slight value com- 
pared with a feature of the proposed law somewhat unique and 
distinctive in such legislation. This feature meets successfully 
some of the most serious objections to the enactment of any leg- 
islation requiring an examination of aliens and the exhibition by 
them of having some standard of mental training above total 
illiteracy. The most ardent advocates of an educational test have 
freely confessed the practical difficulties to be met under any 
system heretofore devised, the delay and consequent congestion 
of numbers of aliens and their discomfort at the ports of entry, 
the large additional expense of caring for them during the extra 
time of detention, the increase of the official force, etc., but they 
have contended that the importance thereof justified submission 
to all such difficulties. : 

With all due modesty, Mr. Chairman, I feel justified in saying 
that these difficulties are minimized by the simple and entirely 
proper expedient I suggest. I have examined the statistics of 
alien immigrants arriving during the past three fiscal years as to 
their illiteracy, and I find that the various races maintain a prac- 
tically uniform ratio of illiteracy, varying from less than half of 
1 per cent of the total arrivals of one race (Scandinavian) to 
nearly 55 per cent of the arrivals of another (Turkish). 

To examine all the Scandinavians, for example, to discover and 
turn back the 1 illiterate out of 400 arrivals, would be an expendi- 
ture of time and labor out of all pro ion to the results to be 
attained. The same reasoning, only in a somewhat less degree, 
applies to many other races. 

submit herewith a compilation showing at a glance the per- 
centage of illiteracy by races, taking the average of 1899, 1900, 
and 1901 of the different races represented in the alien immigra- 
tion into the United States. It is as follows: 
Statement showing percentage of immigrants who can not read, during the 
fiscal years 1899, 1900, and 1901. 


Per cent. Per cent. 


Bohemian and Moravian 1.8 83.8 
Bulgarian, Servian, eto 33.5 10.3 
Croatian and Slovenian a 28.7 
Dalma i 28. 9 45.8 
Dutch 6.2 30.8 
English 1.2 17 
i 5 1.5 46.7 
3.2 4 
3.4 1 
20.2 26.1 
16.8 7.9 
3.1 54.3 
11.8 2.5 
48.2 5 


be made to test the ability to read of aliens of those races which, 
for the three fiscal years preceding the test, have shown an average 
capacity in that t which would appear to make the results 
in the way of excluding totally ignorant aliens too insignificant to 
justify the cost, labor, etc., involved in such examination. This 
average l have placed at 10 per cent. Although the establishment 
of any fixed ratio may seem to the casual observer somewhat arbi- 
trary, perhaps even whimsical or prejudiced, I have accepted this 
advised! y and after a close scrutiny of the statistical reports of the 
United States Immigration Bureau and with the conviction, 
which no practical man would care to dispute, that some exact 
standard must be fixed. 

I call your attention to another very important fact in connec- 
tion with this new feature. It does not deal with countries but 
with races. It does not, therefore, discriminate against the citi- 
zens of any particular country as such, but treats aliens as indi- 
viduals, apart from their political allegiance, and distinguishing 
them simply as races. 

By this means we do not disturb the comity so desirable be- 
tween our country and foreign governments. e avoid conflict 
with treaty obligations and apply our restrictive test exactly 
where it should be applied and where the effect sought will be 
thereby most cartatal reached. If by this means any lenity is 
shown, it will be to those races from whose sturdy stock have 
sprung in bygone days the elements so conducive to our growth 
and prosperity. 

In this connection there is another significant reflection. En- 
vironment enters largely into causes for racial conditions and 
prospective improvement. A child raised in a community where 
education is universal will absorb a degree of intelligence im- 
possible under an environment of ignorance and degradation. 
There is a good foundation to build upon, and with those races 
which show a percentage of e of less than 10 per cent no 
risk is encountered in permitting them to be exempt from the 
educational test. 

One illustration may be pertinent as to the effect of my pro- 
posed amendment and of the distinctive feature of the 10 per 
cent exemption suggested. The total immigration reported for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, numbered 487,918. 

Deduct from this total the 62,562 children under 14 years of age, 
and the number to be considered will be 425,356. 

Of this number the 10 per cent exemption would have applied 
to 158,445, of whom only 3,465 were unable to read. 

This leaves 271,911 that would have been examined, and of 
these 114,122 were unable to read and would have been debarred; 
that is to say, about 26.8 per cent of the 425,356 immigrants over 
14 years of age who applied for admission during that year. 

nmtrast the results attained by the pr substitute with 
those from the sections in the bill. In the item of time saved 
alone there is a marked difference. As the bill now stands the 
test must be applied to all over 15 years of age. For the year 
ending June 30, 1901, the number under 14 years of age was 
62,562. Assume that 25,000 may have been added to this number 
by placing the age limit at 15 years, Then under the bill the in- 
spectors would have examined about 400,000 immigrants with the 
ucational test. Under my substitute, as stated, the test would 
not apply to 153,445 of this number. I am quite sure you will ap- 
preciate the time saved by eliminating 38 per cent from the exami- 
nation, especially when 3 the very small number of 3,465 
only are admitted, and these of immigrants whose environment 
at home was such as to reduce to a minimum any risk attending 
their admission. 

I feel that I can not emphasize too strongly this feature of en- 
vironment in its effect upon the alien migrating to the United 
States. It is not my purpose to make invidious comparisons be- 
tween peoples, but to state a palpable fact. Abundant illustra- 
tion can be found right here in our own country to sustain the 
ar; ent. 

Since, then, the number affected by the suggested substitute is 
but 3,465, and these of races whose general intelligence, civiliza- 
tion, and pro justify the exception in their cases, and since 
by their admission the time and labor are saved by thus examin- 
ing 88 per cent of the total number received, I submit that it 
presents an unanswerable argument in favor of my substitute, 

One other feature may be mentioned. The simple and easily 
applied method suggested by ay substitute will not only prove 
effective at all our own ports of entry, but as soon as adopted 
will impel, naturally, a sifting process at the place whence the 
emigration begins. It will be known there very soon that ad- 
mission is denied at our ports to those races whose illiteracy is 
greater than the limit. 

The emigrant will either, not start at all or postpone his start- 
ing until he has acquired the fouhdation of knowledge sufficient 
to make his admission permissible and to guide his footsteps along 
the path that leads ultimately to American 5 The 
thirst for knowledge once aroused will not be quenched while life 
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lasts, and even if the results in the present generation may be 
meager, the immigrant will be inspired with the necessity of 
broadening the opportunities of his offspring by the aid given 
through education in our schools. f 

Very much more may be said in advocacy of the general legis- 
lation wished for under this bill, but I will not impose upon your 
kind indulgence. I simply join with others who have addressed 
youin urging prompt and favorable action, The immigration 
service needs this bill. It needs this bill with the least possible 
delay. I trust your committee will appreciate the situation and 
act accordingly. 

Many important measures have claimed the attention of the 
Fifty-seventh Congress. Some of these affect not only our stand- 
ing at home, but our place among the family of nations. The 
future of the world’s commerce lies in the balance. But in the 
decision of this question the welfare of our own people is at stake. 
The standard of wages, the standard of citizenship, the standard 
of our civilization are inyolved, and with them our power to 
command the position in the world’s drama which destiny seems 
to have ordained we shall fill. 8 

By this legislation, also, we continue and perfect that policy 
which has secured our labor from unjust and unfair competition 
and enabled it to develop the resources of our own land with such 
marvelous rapidity. Let us act promptly and wisely, to the end 
that our progress may continue, our prosperity receive no check, 
and our country be advanced still further along the course of in- 
telligence, civilization, and righteous power that has been de- 
creed for it, and continue the beacon light that shall ultimately 
guide the nations of the earth to liberty and peace. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER-GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION, 
Washington, June 12, 1902, 
Hon. W. B. SHATTUC, 
Chairman Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
House of Representatives. 
response to your oral request for an expression 9 


T. V. POWDERL 
Commissioner-General. 

The Committee on Immigration and Naturalization has been 
assured by the office of the Secretary of State that the adoption 
of the percentage plan for the application of an educational test 
that I have described will not in any way involve the United States 
in any difficulties whatever with any other nation. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield twenty minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cor.iss]. 

Mr. CORLISS. Mr. Chairman, during the few years that I 
have had the honor to serve in this House I have, until the pres- 
ent session, been content to follow our leaders without raising my 
voice in criticism or warning with reference to the future. 

I fully appreciate the danger to one who arouses the dogs of 
warfare by assuming to criticise the conduct of affairs upon this 
floor; but dangers, however great, shall not restrain me in the 
performance of a duty I owe to the people. I recognize the im- 
8 of harmony in the party, the necessity for party leaders, 

ut the man who 1 a constituency composed of citizens 
of all parties must fail in the performance of his public duty if 
he does not oppose party leadership when such leadership runs 
away from the declared principles of the party and does not con- 
serve the welfare of the people. 

When I found, not long ago, the Republican and Democratic 
leaders yoked together upon this floor advocating a cause in the 
interest of a foreign (Cuban) people which seemed most unwise 
for our country and detrimental to our labor and industries, 
with the promise of benefit to no one but the sugar trust, I was 
constrained to record my judgment by word and deed in opposi- 
tion. On the 12th day of last March I called public attention to 
the most reprehensible methods used by the monopolists to create 
public sentiment in the interest of private greed. I endeavored 
to bring to the attention of the members and the people the 
corporate bureau known as the United States Export Associa- 
tion,” organized evidently for the dissemination of misinforma- 
tion for the purpose of influencing legislation for the special 
benefit of combinations and trusts. 

I was not rised to find that the unsuspicious were heedless 
of the facts and deaf to the voice of warning. The clever petti- 
fogger, F. B. Thurbér, had prepared the attack upon our unsus- 
pecting, trustful public so adroitly as to conceal the truth and 
make private greed seem honorable and thestealthful usurpation 
of a public franchise appear to be a righteous expansion of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

This is indeed a new and most ingenious method of the trusts 
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and monopolists to mold public sentiment, stop legislation, and 
secure a new and stronger clutch upon the purse strings of our 
Treasury, trade, and commerce. 

I for one desire to brand such methods as infamons, and those 
who use them, whether in a righteous or unrighteous cause, are 
lending their influence to the profit of the devil. Public senti- 
ment thus created is unholy and full of evil. All good deeds and 
laws in this life and country are founded upon a natural public 
5 Such methods may prevail for a day, but can not 
endure. 

An honest public sentiment does not require the aid of private 
enterprise or scheming 1 to give it force. 

The people are occupied and prosperous. They believe in a 
government of the people, by the people, for the people. They 
are watching the rapid movements of combinations and trusts for 
the gratification of perai greed. 

I hope and pray their trust in their chosen representatives may 
not be shaken, their confidence in the administration of public 
affairs may be justly continued, but Iam reminded of the pro- 
phetic words of our martyred Lincoln, who said: 


Beware of the money power which seeks to J Seog its re until the 
— of the country bas passed into the bands o the few and fe nation is 


The fierce struggles that have taken place upon this floor this 
session between private and public interests, the decapitation of 
public measures by honorable men inspired by a false public 
sentiment, which was created by concealed private greed under 
the cover of the methods of the deyil, prompts me to recall the 
words of our immortal Lincoln as a warning for the future. 

When the cable bill, after waiting on the Calendar for nearl. 
four months, had finally forced the hand of the all-powerful an 
secured recognition, I will admit I was surprised to find it 
ignominiously gagged by the leading satellites on this floor before 
it had been even read. 

Mr. Chairman, this is rather a hard charge, but I simply want 
to read the specific rule that was adopted for the consideration 
of that bill, the rule offered by the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. DALZELL]. After stating that the bill was to be con- 
sidered every day after the reading of the Journal until it was 
disposed of, allowing no other matters to intervene, the rule as 
amended read as follows: 

And after four hours of general debate in the Committee of the Whole 
the bill shall be considered for amendment under the five-minute rule, and 
any proposition relating to ocean cables shall be considered germane thereto. 

When that rule was adopted, Mr. Chairman, it disposed, so far 
as the Committee of the ole was concerned, of the rules of 
this House. There was but one thing for the Committee of the 
Whole to do, and that was to take up that bill and amend it, and 
no amendment was proper except those with relation to ocean 
cables. The proposition to strike out the enacting clause was not 

rmissible. A special rule either is of no effect whatever or it 

isposes of the general rules of the House. I want to call atten- 
tion to the only precedent on this subject. That is a decision 
rendered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. . in 
the Fifty-fifth Congress, where he held that a special rule of iden- 
tically the same nature could not be defeated by a motion to 
strike out the enacting clause; that such a motion was not per- 
missible under a special order of the House. 

Now, I say that the cable bill was gagged unlawfully, illegally, 
contrary to the precedents of this House, and in the silent presence 
of the leaders on this floor. At that time I did not think of this 
ruling. My mind was occupied with the general subject of the 
bill. I care not now, except that had the bill been read as it was 
intended to be, had it been subject to the amendment with refer- 
ence to cable matters only, the proposition of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] would at least have been adopted, 
and the President of the United States would have had the power 
to act, and American interests would have been protected. I 
think it is time that other men speak out when such measures of 
great magnitude are ignominiously ged. The special order 
provided that the bill should be considered, and that only those 
amendments relating to the subject of ocean cables should be 
germane. Therefore any other proposition was not in order. 

I had anticipated bitter opposition, for I understood the motive 
that promp those who wished to poeci private interests in 
the hands of the cable monopoly. expected opposition from 
those honorable gentlemen who live in holy horror of the man- 
agement of public utilities by the people or any extension of the 
porom facilities into the avenues of trade and commerce, but 

was shocked when it was beheaded by the broadax in the hands 
of the Robespierre of the House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon], for I know him to be an honorable pentema unin- 
fluenced by private interests. Nothing but the blind worship of 
his idol, the self-constituted guardian of the public Treasury, 
could induce him to lend the destructive infiuence of his broad- 
ax to the cable monopolist. 
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Some one has said that our Robespierre is a consistent guardian 
of the Treasury and wields his broadax upon all measures affect- 
ing the people’s . and refers us to his effective assault upon 
the forest-reserve bill, which he gleefully decapitated, to quote 
his own language, just back of its ears.“ 2 5 the isthmian 
canal bill, upon which he applied his broadax with all the one 

y 


of his masterful character. But the session had then 
commenced; the measure was backed by an honest public senti- 
ment, unaided by the artful circulating bureau of the monopolist, 
and the edge of the broadax was muffled by those who usually 
8 the beheading block and who direct its deadly course, 
and our Robespierre's efforts were in vain. 

While I admit his sincerity and honorable fidelity to his self- 
constituted guardianship, I am constrained to where our 
Robespierre was and who had possession of his broadax when 
that swine-like beast ran off with the plug to the public Treasury 
and emptied over $60,000,000 of the public funds into the rivers, 
harbors, and navigable highways of the country, embracing more 
useless appropriations than sufficient to construct two Pacific 
cables, t some one refer as a just excuse for the silence of our 
Robespierre and the loss of the broadax on that measure to the 
sledge-hammer strokes of the honorable gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HEPBURN] as a substitute, I will remind you that I watched 
with much interest the yoa effort of the gentleman from Iowa 
on that occasion, and I observed that instead of the broadax he 
wielded an old torch with an expiring flame and waved it so high 
in the air that the animal passed 


hair. 

But what was the matter with our swarthy, pessimistic friend 
from California [Mr. Loup]? He not only jumped upon our meas- 
ure with both feet, but unwantonly thrust his black spear into 
the vitals of the honorable Committee on Rules by characterizing 
its actions as dark and secret as the acts ever committed in the 
dark of the night.“ What direful and mysterious ‘“‘ dark and 
secret action“ he discovered hidden in the pessimistic gloom 
witlsin which he roams? I feel it my duty to protect our honor- 
able Committee on Rules from such dangerous thrusts of the 
mysterious spear of our friend, for it was drawn in defense of 
the cable , missed its aim at the dyspeptic wolverine, 
and landed in the bowels of an innocent committee of this House. 

Some one should take charge of our esteemed friend from Cali- 
fornia and endeayor to extricate him from the damp, dark, and 
stagnant gloom which surrounds him, clouds his vision, and be- 
fogs his knowledge of ancient werp While we may be able to 
discover and withstand the dark and secret acts of the Committee 

on Rules,” we can never consent to permit him to transport the 
lovely Desdemona from the light and joy of Venetian history back 
four hundred years into the gloomy associations of the lean and 
hungry Cassius. 

We expected to arouse his wrath. We have been made to un- 
derstand his position upon the administration of the Post-Office 
Department. We did not suppose that his ey. ap’ ce 
indicated Indian blood, but the memory of the defeat of his 
Economic Postal Company’s scheme by the gentleman from 
Michigan in the Fifty-fourth Congress, has evidently not been 
forgotten. We did not expect one who would voluntarily turn 
over the Postal Rural Free-Delivery Service to private contract 
could support Government ownership of a public utility. 

Perhaps it may not be 5 ar as unfair to call his attention 
to the fact that the rural elivery patrons, farmers of this 
country, who are desirous of securing the benefit of such service, 
are ay paying an average of $2 each for boxes that could be 
secured for 50 cents apiece if the honorable gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia would but provide the Postmaster-General with power to 
supply such boxes at cost without expense to the Government. 

Bo you wonder that I am confounded trying to reconcile the 
course of legislative events? 


DANGERS OF TRUSTS. 


I am constrained, in consequence of the silence of the leadi 
members of the Ways and Means Committee when the cable bi 
was being ignominiously geed, to call public attention to the 
unjust discriminations made by the steel trust inst American 
and in favor of foreign cable manufacturers. y may not be 
aware of the fact that the steel armor wire, the component part 
of a cable, can be purchased by foreign cable 5 20 
per cent less than the same material can be obtained by American 
cable plants. t 

In support of my position I submit two letters, written by the 
same manufacturer to the same consumer, offering to sell the 
steel wire for cable manufacture for export at 20 per cent less than 
it can be acquired in this country. The letters, with the excep- 
tion of the names, are as follows: 

GENTLEMEN: In mse to your request we name you on Nos. 7 and 8 gal- 


: respo: 
vanized BB. telephone wire 4} cents per pound, less 2} and 2} per cent, de- 
livered at Perth Amboy. 

This quotation . on an order for 60 tons, or two carloads. Terms, 


ugh without scorching a | Per 


acon Ay days, or 1 per cent off for cash if paid within ten days from date of 
Vo! 
Yours, truly, 


—. 


: Confirming our quotation of to-day, we can sell you 200 tons 

f; BB. vanized 1 wire at 4} cents per pound, and BB. 

ee at 3} cents, rin $5 in -mile bundles, f. o. b. New York. Terms, 
days, or l per off for cash ten da 

The above tation is for export only. uire the wire not bur- 
la: the would be 10 cents per undle less. This quotation only to 
ho ot for twenty-four hours. 

ours, truly, a 

I also submit an extract from a letter written by the president 
of one of our large cable institutions conclusively showing the 
unjust discrimination against American cable industries, and I 
oeng ee to call this to the attention of the honorable - 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], whose dread of Gov- 
ernment ownership of public utilities seems to dull his zeal for 
American industry to the extent of 5 hope for 
e „ of a cable plant on the ific coast to be 
You will see that they quoted No. 8 BB galvanized wire 3% 
cents per pound, f. o. b. New York (10 cents bundle for 
3 does not cut any figure), and stated that the above 
quotation is for export only,“ while the other letter quotes the 
same wire, identically, at 4 cents per pound, less 2} and 2} per 
cent, delivered at Perth Amboy. 

In other words, the f. 0. b. Perth Amboy price is 4.15 cents 
pound, while the f. o. b. New York price“ for export only” 
is 3.75 cents, making the home price a trifle over 20 per cent 
higher than the export price on identically the same material. 

t was admitted that the contract price for the cable between 
California and Hawaii was $2,280,000. The actual cost of the 
material required for the construction thereof was not less than 
$800,000, one-half of which would embrace the cost of the steel 
armor wire that enters into the construction thereof, and it will 
be observed that the English cable plant could purchase this steel 
armor wire at 20 per cent less than our own cable industries. 
This saving, in consequence of the methods are by the steel 
trust, is equivalent to a bonus to the foreign cable manufacturer 
of from fifty to eighty thousand dollars on the one strand between 
California and Hawaii. 

NO TARIFF DUTY ON CABLES. 

I also desire to call the attention of the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means of this House [Mr. PAYNE] 
to the ruling of the Department with reference to the 
collection of duty under the tariff law on this cable. He may be 
suprised to learn that no duty can be collected. While I do not 
concur in the judgment of the Treasury Department, because I 
hold that the territory from California to Hawaii is wholly within 
our jurisdiction and there is no international boundary which 
limits our jurisdiction to 1 marine league from shore, yet I am 
confronted with the ruling of the Department, and when 
the cable monopoly desires to lay that strand made by a foreign 
cable t the Treasury Department, if it follows the rulings 
heretofore made and set forth in the letter which I herewith sub- 
mit, will waive the payment of the duty of 85 per cent on gutta 
percha and 45 per cent on copper and steel wire, equivalent to 
nearly half a ion of dollars upon this cable. 

Let me have read the letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
upon the subject in 1 of my argument, and ask the mem - 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee to carefully consider the 
dangers that confront our interests, When I have presented the 
matter to their attention and the public, my duty been ful- 
aes bee responsibility is now upon them and the executives of 

e nation. 

While admiring the heroic efforts of our Robespierre for the 
protection of the panno Treasury, we must not overlook the re- 
sponsibility of those chargeđ with the duty to. replenish the 
revenues and enforce our tariff laws. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 20, 1901. 
Hon. Jonn B. Corutss, Detroit, Mich. 


Stn: The rtment is in receipt of your letter of the Uth instant further 
in the matter of the dutiability of the cable across the Pacific, ex- 
ing from California to Hawaii 


tending and thence to the Philippines, which mat- 
ter was the subject of your letter of the lst instant and 1 — Department's 
7 thereto of the instant. 


partment’s letter, wherein it was sta that only such portions of the cable 
of foreign production would become dutiable as are actually landed or laid 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. As this jurisdiction does not 
extend beyond 1 marine league from shore, only such portion of the cable 
as was actually brought or laid within that limit would be dutiable.” 
You state that it seems to you that such a cable, when laid, extending from 
California to Hawaii, connec the territory of our own country, must be 
ded as an importation of the entire cable, as that part within the 1 
marine league can not be sey: from the whole. 
In reply to your request for further information, I have to state that the 
laws of the United States do not become Opera ghd until merchandise is 
brought within the jurisdiction of the United States; that is, within 1 marine 
pt e from shore. Therefore, should a vessel specially fitted out for the 
la; of the ocean cable begin operations at a point, say, just beyond 1 
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there is no way by which the laying of the across 

a distance of, say, just. beyond 1 marine e from the shore of Hawaii, 
where the end could be anchored or securely fastened in like manner as be- 
fore, can be interfered with for the of duty. It is only 
when the shore are to be 5 must neces- 
sarily be brought within the jurisdiction of the United States, that the tariff 
laws become operative, and for that reason duties on shore ends accrus and 
are onene by the proper customs authorities. H. A TAYLOR, 

2 Assistant Secretary. 
DEMOCRACY ON TRUSTS. 

I was astonished the other day to hear the Democratic leader 
on this floor, the honorable gentlemen from Tennessee [Mr. 
RICHARDSON], state that— 
the factor in American affairs at this time most dangerous to gur institutions 
and threatening to their ency is the trusts. * * + That they are a 
factor to be feared and one that imperatively demands the strong hand of 
the Federal Government, for control can not be denied, but must be ap- 
parent to all persons— 

And charge that the Republican Administration, Senate, and 
House of Representatives must be held responsible for the exten- 
sion of the trusts’ power and the enactment of laws for their 
Pp Control. ; oa a > 

e are familiar with such Democratic wails and vituperations. 
Ordinarily I would pass them by as unworthy of consideration, 
but the opportunity to call attention to the acts of the Democratic 
leader and his cohorts on the minority side of this House in sup- 


porting one of the greatest trusts, combinations, and monopolies | Y 


of the world in its effort to steal a public utility is too fresh in 
the minds of the members: upon this floor to permit such slan- 
derous charges to remain unchallenged. 

The Recorp shows that of the members who voted to decapi- 
tate the cable bill and permit the cable monopoly to fasten its 
tentacles upon the arteries of trade and commerce of our country 
62 were Democrats, with the honorable gentleman from Tennes- 
see Mr. RICHARDSON] boldly in the lead, and with the exception 
of the Robespierre of the House and my pessimistic friend from 
California made all of the arguments in support of the cable trust; 
and of the 77 members who voted for the people there were only 
15 patriotic Democrats who had the courage to stand up for the 


people. 

tensed peg louder than words.“ ‘“ Wherefore, by their 
fruits ye know them.” 

Jam aware that the criticisms which I have assumed to make 
will be looked upon as thenatural utterances of one who has met 
disaster with an important public measure in which he felt the 
deepest interest. 

hile defeated, I have the satisfaction of knowing that throu: 
m 5 agile ee ENAS ON saved ee pakenin 0 5 
subsidy, the 0 cable monopoly clearly shown an 
now well 5 by the people, that the Executives of our 
country can protect our interests by assuming to exercise the in- 
herent power held by the nation over-public utilities and interna- 
tional communication. 

I feel amply rewarded for my efforts in behalf of the cable bill, 
as expressed by an editorial that was published in the leading in- 
dependent newspaper of my State, which I desire to print with 
my remarks, as it is an impartial, di recognition of the 
service rendered upon this important public question. 

[The Evening News, Thursday, June 12.] 
DEFEAT WITH HONOR. 


Congressman CORLISS has met the enemy of the Government cable 4 
ect very much as a man meets a SkA alL. He can get up and 838 
dust off his clothes without . the of total defeat. His main 
purpose failed. It was doomed from the firs e Government is still too 

£ giant monopolies that oppose Government 5 
cular Mr. Contuss stands a winner, and so there 
victory even in his defeat. 


When he proposed a Government cable across the Pacific an o: 
ig was demanding a ay. for a private cable. Had there n no 
bill for a Government cable, it is quite probable that the subsidy scheme 
might have carried. CoRLIss put up sucha mt t and made such a 
showing of facts that the private corporation was com d to change front. 
It peha: — its plea for a subsidy, and offered to la The cable with its own 
money and eee Government a special rate if it would keep out of the 
telegraph bi This. surrender defeated. the Government cable, but a 
fair referee must decide that honors are easy if the corporation does get the 
gate money. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I yield thirty minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN]. 

Mr. WILLIAM W. KIT . Mr. Chairman, before the war 
with Spain, American history was. a glorious encouragement to 
3 throughout the world, without a page approving 
the doctrines of tyrants. The makers of that history sometimes 
differed, but never on the fundamental principles of liberty. 
Once we were under the then mildest despotism in all the world, 
administered by men of our race, by a government of our kin- 
dred, Pot had every inducement to deal justly and rule us for 
our good, 

We grew strong; we prospered under it. England professed to 
rule us for our benefit and to grant the colonies every liberty to 


to | Views of 


which they were entitled. Had our ancestors entertained the 


Republican party to-day, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence would have been unwritten, and Euro’ monarchies 
would now control America from Labrador to. mia. But 
lust of power and greed of plunder did not blind them to the 
wrongs of foreign sovereignty or the right inherent in separate 
communities, 

Patriots wrote the Declaration. In all profane literature it is 
the most. blessed message yet published to mankind—a charter of 
human rights. fit for every age, land, and people, without the 
doubtful language of fear, the falsehood of hypocrisy, the injus- 
tice of , or the favoritism of selfishness. Timeservers de- 
nounced it as incendiary, but brave and honest men proclaimed it 
true, and by sacrifice and blood established it as a heritage to 
freemen. Under it the Republic grew great and made the Pacific 
our western boundary, conferring its blessings upon every man 
in all that vast domain and giving to him the Constitution of 
our fathers. 

Following its teachings, the people that gave to us Lafayette, 
amidst. convulsions that. shocked civilization, slew its king and, 
in the name of liberty, equality, and fraternity, assumed the form 
of a republic. Mexico and the South American states looked 
northward, and, pad ye by its fruits, one by one broke the rule of 
kings and became self-governing commonwealths. The continents 
had no corners where it did not inspire mankind. Away off be- 
ond the eqnator, across the seas, little bands of men,in form, 
in right, in religion, in aspiration, such as we, established them- 
selves into two republics, fashioned after ours, built upon the 
same doctrines, to preserve to themselves and their c n the 
blessings of liberty. 

That i ial power which denied the truth of the Declaration 
of Independence and by force endeavored to destroy it, proud 
through generations of colonialism, stronger than when our an- 
cestors drove it from these beloved shores, by pillage and plunder 
and death, though at a cost that staggered humanity,’’ has at 


last destroyed their independence, and has decreed as effectually 
as one generation can ree that republics shall not exist in 
South Africa. 


The business in the are in which our Government is 
unfortunately engaged may forbid the official expression of sym- 
pathy, and the party feeling of Republicans may repress in them 
the sentiments of regret at the fate of the Dutch Republics, but 
there is no business and no condition that can prevent the free, 
courageous citizens of America, who: would fortify virtue and 
strengthen cance hays the world and who hope that the 
blessings of r government will some day protect the rights 
of all mankind, from shedding a tear of sorrow that the Boers 
were. unable to survive the terrors of British . 5 7977 

Mr. i „ darkness can not exist with light, error with 
truth, nor wrong with right. Our liberty can not exist with the 
tenets of kings. The principles of free government can not exist 
i iali Both can not survive. We to-day confront 


solemn adherence of our ancestors to the undying rights of indi- 
viduals and communities?) Shall we approve or protest against 
the imperial doctrine that permits one community to rule another 
against its consent? we uphold or re the best prin- 
ciple known to humanity. in all its social relations—that of local 
self-government? Shall we commend or accuse that tenet of cruel 
nny that taxes. a e without representation? Shall we 
enounce or embrace policy of colonialism which our 
forefathers impeached as a crime for whatever purposes pursued 
or by whomsoever administered? 
Mr. Chairman, the settlement of the Philippine problem will 
in large part determine our destiny. We still have the power to 
effect that settlement for the benefit of mankind or to permit its 
settlement to the hurt and injury of the remotest generations. 
The noise of war and the excitement of victory over Spain have 
perhaps so far subsided as to allow us to exercise manly, candid, , 
patriotic consideration of the difficulty confronting us and our 


posterity. 

I hall not by wholesale condemn the men responsible for the 
present situation nor indulge in bitter criticism of the wrongs: 
committed by the Administration against the cherished ideals and 
best sentiments of our people. I utter no malice against those 
who have violated the spirit and the principles of the American 
bill of rights.. The subject is too serious, the results too vital, for 
bitterness and spite. Some have doubtless earned by selfish and 
partisan advocacy of matters subversive of our principles the in- 
dignation and scorn of brave, high-minded men, but indignation 
and scorn, however just and righteous, do not convince men nor 
render the problem easier. 

I believe it is better and hope it is fairer to those who shaped 
the policy our country has pursued for three and a half years to 
admit their honesty and patriotism and attribute their errors and 
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mistakes to the weakness of human nature when power tempted 


their ambition and circumstances flattered their vanity and to 
lament that their moral convictions were not strong enough to 
resist these seductions. The historian will contrast the position 
of the Administration with the policy of our country uniformly 

ursued from its beginning tothe Spanish war and search in vain 
ie sound reasons for the departure from our ancient faith. 

His charity may discourage a conclusion that plunder and 
greed, or a desire to subserve the demands of trusts, or a 

onging to obtain other men's land or to destroy other men's 
rights were the controlling influences around the Administration 
in these days. In kindness he may say the hot fever of war glory 
aldne produced that condition of the mind which heard the whis- 

rings of tyranny without rebuke and yielded without remorse. 

eared in security amid the blessings of free institutions, they 
enjoyed what they did not appreciate hone right of men to pop- 
ular government. With the fever on them they seized an oppor- 
tunity which they imagined never came to their predecessors, 
and which, had it come, would have been promptly and proudly 
rejected—the opportunity of ruling a distant and strange people 
and establishing for us the dangers and wrongs of colonialism. 

The historian will write that the acquisition of the Philippin 
was neither the necessary nor the natural result of the war with 
Spain for the freedom of Cuba, and that the war in the Philip- 
pines resulted from our needless aggression against a people 
whose civilization can not elevate, whose power can not protect, 
and whose resources and commerce can not enrich us. I have 
now neither the time nor the inclination to discuss why or how 
the trouble arose. We have the Philippines, we have the trouble. 
The question is, What shall be done? 

What course shall we pursue about them? In endeavoring to 
set forth briefly the course which appears wise, just, and right, I 
shall perhaps make observations with which partisan Republi- 
cans may not now agree, but with which I hope the sober jndg- 
ment of American patriots who are not personally charged wi 
r msibility to defend the present policy will accord. 

he course that I advocate leads to the independence of the 

Philippine ple as a self-governing republic and to the inde- 

mdence of the American people from the cruelties, corruptions, 
urdens, wrongs, and dangers of colonialism. 

Mr. Chairman, be it known to all men that unless the American 

ple speak their sentiments at the polls and uphold their man- 
Rood and conscience and require a change on the part of their 
Government the present policy will continue. True, the Repub- 
lican party has not taken the people into its confidence and de- 
fined its policy in reference to the Philippines, and we know the 
mrposes of the dominant party only from its conduct in the 
1 from the bill now pending, and from occasional outbursts 
from Administration sources of strenuous references to the flag's 
staying put — references which are y more in keeping 
with t e 8 of bullies and 8 than of good men or 
statesmen. The Administration's cy will deny them inde- 
pendence and commit us to Salani laia. Unless the people are 
willing to sacrifice the moral influences of this Republic, change 
its essential political doctrines, and adopt the creed of kings, they 
should speak in accents strong and clear against the Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of but one test to apply to matters aris- 
ing for my consideration, and the great masses of the people de- 
sire their representatives to apply that test to all matters. That 
test is not“ Will it pay?” not “Are we in it?” not Can we do 
it?” not Who opposes it?” not“ Who favors it?” but the sim- 
ple, plain question,“ Is it right?” 5 

Mr. Chairman, in all ages there have been conflicts in the 
theories of government. Some believe that it is unsafe to allow 
the people to have part in the governing business, and that it is 

rudent and wise to confine participation in government to a 

ew. This belief creates oligarchies, monarchies, and absolut- 
ism, and princes, emperors, kings, lords, dukes, and other titles 
are common to that idea. Others believe that the people who are 
to be governed are capable of providing for themselyes a proper 

overnment, and that it is prudent and wise to permit the people 
fo share in the governing business. This belief makes the pure 
democracies and republics, and in them there are no emperors, 
or kings, or dukes, 

Both these beliefs, resulting in separate systems of government, 
have, with varying success, secured peace, happiness, and pros- 
perity to those governed. If all in authority were perfect in 
mind, in conscience, in every good quality, it would hardly pay 
to discuss the differences between a republic and a monarchy, but 
all men are imperfect, and it is important that mankind shall 
have that form of government which will be of the greatest ben- 
efit to it in its imperfection. : 

A monarchy and a republic can not have equal merit. Both 
can not be right. In one system the theory is that all govern- 
mental power residesin and belongs to a few—originally in the 


nobility, in the royal family, with the king as its head—and what- 
ever share the people have they have not by right, but by the 
grace of that respected class. In the other system the theory is 
that all power resides in and belongs to the people, and whatever 
power congresses, governors, judges, generals, or presidents have 
is by the will and consent of the people. 

In every republic there are some who believe in the other sys- 
tem, and in every monarchy there are those who believe in the 

ple’s theory. This has resulted usually in every monarchy 
aving in it many of the characteristics of republics, and some- 
times in a republic having tendencies to monarchic powers. 
The belief in the right of the people governed to provide the 
form and machinery of their government and define its duties and 
powers is the great American doctrine.. The monarchic or im- 
perial theory permits not only the few to govern the many, but 
it permits one state or community to govern the people of a sep- 
arate state or community. 

The American theory does not permit it. The right of self- 
government requires local self-government. It is the great essen- 
tial of liberty and progress. Kings and emperors have denied 
this right and by force have for centuries repressed it where they 
could, Under the government of others people have been plun- 
dered in every age. Whenever one community governs another 
it is despotism. It is tyranny for a people on one side of the sea 
to rule a people on the other side without their intelligent and 
free consent, and the Creator has so made man that he will not 
intelligently and freely consent for another people to rule his 
people. No people has yet been created that loved not liberty, 
ri happy it is for the world that all intelligent people resist 

anny. 

An all-wise God made the earth and divided it by oceans, ridged 
it with mountains, and belted it with varying climates, and the 
races of mankind He made and to each of them He gave a fittin 
country. No people has yet welcomed the friendly invader o 
another race, and each has resisted the approach of those who 
sought its land or its freedom. This spirit is as universal as the 
belief in a future state, so universal that we believe God gave it 
to all His reasoning creatures. Those who violate the laws of 
nature are wicked and those who violate the rights of people are 
tyrants. Reason and justice, nature and experience, pronounce 
self-government a sound and safe doctrine. The United States 
four years ago proclaimed it true when we declared “that the 

ple of the island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent.” 

No body of men could be found under our flag to deny that 
the people of Cuba of right ought to be independent. Cuba was 
separated from other States by nature’s barriers. Her people de- 
sired to be free. They fought to be free. They deserved to be 
free and independent. The Cubans have no greater rights than 
others similarly situated. The policy of the Republican party 
forbids the American people to repeat their former proclamation, 
forbids them to say that 10,000,000 of people 7,000 miles away 
from us, whom Admiral Dewey declared were more intelligent 
and more opani of self-government than the natives of Cuba, 
ought to be free and independent. 

Heretofore in every struggle for independence on either hemi- 
sphere success filled every American heart with joy and every fail- 
ureproduced regret. Cana pay which paralyzes American sym- 
pathy for liberty beright? Mr. Chairman, suppose when we were 
preparing to drive Spain from America and establish independent 
Cuba some one had risen in his place in this House and to all 
the world charged that the Administration would take the Phil- 
ippines, would overrun them with soldiers, would extend to them 
no hope of independence, would require an increase in the Regu- 
lar Army. would require enormous increases in annual expenses, 
would put us in such a position that we could not speak for lib- 
erty throughout the world, would cause us to enter upon colonial- 
ism, would have us to bear the humiliation of torture and cruelty 
committed in our name upon those people, what would have been 
the reply to such a member? 

You would have denounced him as a wild dreamer, a false 

rophet, and a slanderer. Your papers would have exceeded you 
in denunciation. You would have invoked the glories of 1776 
and the Constitution of our country. You would have ws he 
to the best sentiments of our nature and to the purest impulses of 
America to convince us that such things could never occur in the 
land where Jefferson, and Washington, and Webster, and Cal- 
houn’s memories survive. You would have persuaded us that you 
were only going to break the imperial p of Spain on Cuba and 
thus give another people the rights of liberty. Can a policy be 
right that will compel this country to hold an imperial grasp upon 
the Philippines? 

Instead of the policy of the Administration, the Democratic 
party, in accordance with American traditions and principles, in 
the name of right and eternal justice, believing that it is wrong 
to hold the Philippines as a subject people and that it is unwise 
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to admit them as a part of our Union with many Senators and 
50 Representatives in this Congress to help govern us, proposes 


for this country to declare that a stable government shall be es- 
tablished and the pre under the name of the Philippine Re- 
public be given independence. 

What a glory, my countrymen, that would be! Heretofore our 
example has inspired the establishment of republics on other con- 
tinents. Here let our action release one. Let it be not said that 
America holds chains upon a people. Mr. Chairman, is it not 
better for our country to continue a career as a great people who 
have established republics, who have inspired republics, who have 
2 throughout the world the universal hope of political 

reedom, than to mar the best pages of our history and join the 
ranks of the republic crushers and hope destroyers? Let the free 
men of America realize that our Government is their agent, and 
that they are morally responsible for the deeds of their Govern- 
ment unless they rompiiy repudiate them, a responsibility which 
they can not, if they would, avoid. : ne 

Let the people understand that the powers of imperialism and 
the denial of independence are just as wrong, just as despotic, 
just as mischievous, when exercised by our Government over a 
distant people as when exercised by the monarchies of Europe 
over a distant people. That we are the perpetrators of iniquity 
does not change its character. In the sight of the Almighty God 
and in the judgment of good men we have no special dispensation 
to relieve us from the criminality of wrongdoing. God never 
gave the right of liberty to one people and gave them the right to 
destroy the liberty of another people. [Applause.] 

Can brave, noble men, with clear consciences and good hearts, 
deliberately deny to other communities the rights and privileges 
which they demand for theirs? Has the golden rule no applica- 
tion among States and statesmen? Is it right to continuea policy 
that would abrogate the Divine injunction, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so unto them?” 
Such a pees can not be right. 

Mr. Chairman, an impartial man, whose vision is clear, can see 
in the arguments against the Administration’s policy the dearest 
principles of society—honesty, not robbery; brotherhood, not tyr- 
anys candor, not hypocrisy; liberty, not despotism. We are 
clothed in the armor our fathers wore, and the weapons they used 
against the foes of America’s independence are our weapons, 
We drink without fear from the fountains of democratic institu- 
tions, and would extend their waters to others, knowing they 
have blessed ourselves. 

We embrace in our arms the Declaration of Independence and 
stand hopefully beneath our Constitution, using no disinfectants 
to preserve us from the contact, while those who defend the policy 
of the Administration resort to unholy methods to limit the 
spread of their contagion. Shades of our 1776 heroes, what aspec- 
tacle is presented to you when an American statesman avoids the 
principles of your revolution in discussing questions of importance 
to mankind! The sober Judgment of your descendants will con- 
demn the position of those who apologize for your immortal dec- 
i oes and who ignore its plain meaning for selfish and partisan 
ends, 

But, Mr. Chairman, they say we have become a world power;”’ 
and the intimation is that if we are a world power ” the rules 
of right and conscience are no longer useful to us. Does power 
corrupt and never purify and elevate? A world power!” For- 
getting that if we are to abandon those essentials that make us a 
“world power,“ we shall no longer be worthy to remain one. 
Dewey’s victory at Manila and Schley’s at Santiago were because 
of the element of liberty and patriotism instilled into us by our 
predecessors. 

We never rumbled our artillery, we never flashed a sword, we 
never marched on an army, we never fired a cannon in South 
America, yet we were a world power when Brazil, Argentina, 
and Bolivia became Republics under ourinfluence. Nineteen Re- 
publics on the Western Hemisphere stand erect in liberty to-day 
to attest the fact that we were a world power long before the 
thought of colonialism ever touched an American President. We 
are a world power not on account of but in spite of the Philip- 

ines; but never again in all the ages will we have the influence 

or freedom in the world we heretofore enjoyed until the flag of 
the Philippine republic, raised by our consent, is saluted by our 
cannon. 

But they say it may be that we have sacrificed our principles, 
but we have sacrificed them for the Filipinos; we rule them for 
their benefit; we deny them independence that they may rejoice 
in our liberty; we destroy their people that they may enjoy our 
benevolent assimilation; our general has ordered a province to be 
made a howling wilderness for their sake; we have established 
concentration camps to bless them; we torture them to impress 
our Christian civilization; we burn their homes and devastate 
their lands for their good. All this we do that they may be 
happy and contented. 


Spain—cruel, despotic, and selfish Spain—did all this in Cuba 
and the Philippines for the sake of Spain and Spanish interests; 
but we, they say, do all this for the interest of those we outrage 
and plunder and kill. Mr. Chairman, are we a nation of hypo- 
crites? Will the American people permit this country to be writ- 
ten down in history as a false pretender? Will they consent to 
have it entered upon the balance sheet of eternity among blood- 
stained conquerors as a robber? Ah! Weare able to subdue the 
last aspiring Filipino. We can make a peace so universal that 
the laughter of a child will never there be heard again. We can 
py them till not a native shall respect or fear our flag. We 

ve the power, the courage, the means to conquer them till pro- 
test shall be silenced. Our policy appeals to fear, not love. 

Tyranny may give peace and quiet; but peace and quiet are 
poor compensations for the loss of freedom and hope. Despotism 
can not secure national happiness. We may circumscribe them 
with liberty by means of our Army, the liberty that we think 
them entitled to enjoy, the liberty we think will bless them. But 
liberty imposed can not satisfy. Liberty imposed is not liberty. 
The wild bird caged longs for nature’s freedom, and though you 
feed and shelter him, he beats his wings against his prison sides, 
for the liberty of his cage is tyranny. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, those people are ten millions in number— 
three times more numerous than we were when Yorktown was 
fought. They have a territory as ange as Japan or Italy; larger 
than England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales together; larger than 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Maryland com- 
bined; larger than all New England, New York, New Jersey, 
and Delaware. They have churches and colleges. 

Their chief town, Manila, is as large as this city of Washing- 
ton. They have farmers, mechanics, merchants and bankers, 
scientists, doctors, preachers, lawyers, judges. They have much 
education, so much that our Government has Gi a over 4,000 
native Filipino teachers in the public schools. The Filipinos have 
homes; there are husbands and wives whose lives are gladdened 
by the prattle of little children. They love their kindred, their 
homes, their country. They are human beings endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, such as you and I claim. They 
nava human sympathies, human feelings of pride and resent- 
ment. 

They have aspirations such as our fathers had. They have the 
motives and the feeli of resistance just as we have. They are 
our fellow-mortals. They have read the Declaration of Inde- 
polars and, more, they have believed it. Are such le to 

denied the right of a national existence, and have that denial 
from Washington’s country? How often have I rejoiced at the 
everlasting desire of Irishmen for a separate national existence, 
and hoped with them for final success. Republicans, how can 
you censure any American citizen for desiring to see the Fili- 
pinos have an independent national existence? Hope is their 
offense. Can any good man in America denounce as a crime a 
people’s hope for independence? 

r. Chairman, aside from the Filipinos, the American taxpayer 
has rights. Every citizen is entitled to peaceful conditions, to 
low taxes, and to require his Government to be just and do right. 
The Philippine Islands asa permanent colony of the United States 
will probably require a large army, and will for generations prob- 
ably now and then break out in insurrection against our authority 
and require the blood and anguish of this land to put it down. 
A people's desire for liberty once aroused never abates. The 
Philippines have already cost us $600,000,000, which is about $50 
for each family in the United States, and thousands of lives, and 
the end is not yet. The Navy and Army will require vast sums 
of money every year on their account. 

Five years ago our Army cost about $25,000,000 a year; now 
about $100,000,000. Then our Navy cost about $30,000,000; now 
about $80,000,000 a year. Our pensions will cost many millions a 
year for the next fifty years on their account. Our children and 
theirs will feel these great burdens severely. 

Imperialism is a costly wrong, even on those who exercise it. 
There is one thing sure, unless the people consider these vast bur- 
dens of taxation and expenses and rebuke the party responsible for 
them they will not diminish, 

If we could to-day have the Philippine republicenter the ranks 
of independent nations, with prudent and proper reductions the 
taxpayers of our country would save more than $100,000,000 a 
year, or several times our entire trade with those islands. Is it 
right to continue a policy that will cost our people, for whose 
benefit alone our Government exists, many millions of dollars a 
year, and which will give the great body of the people absolutely 
no benefit in return? Is it even possible that the Republican 
party, supported as it is by the great trusts of the land, can con- 
vince the people that such policy is right? 

Mr. Chairman, the wishes of the good men of this country, who 
devote their energies to quiet life, are entitled to as much re- 
spect by our Government as are the wishes of those devoted to 
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schemes of great exploitation and conscienceless commercialism, 


or whose fortunes are cast with our Army and Navy. It is not 
difficult to find some reason for the advocacy of the Republican 
policy by certain classes of our citizenship without impugning 
their patriotism except by comparison with other sentiments. It 
is natural for officers in the Army and Navy to approve condi- 
tions which furnish them service, render promotions more nu- 
merous and rapid, and enlarge in public esteem their occupation. 

We understand how those who make fortunes by contracts with 
the Government for coal, ships, guns, powder, provisions, cloth- 
ing, and a thousand other things can favor a continuation of a 
po icy 3 they probably advised, and which puts money in 

eir pockets. 

We understand why stockholders in great syndicates engaged 
in exploiting the natural resources of thoseislands, and in getting 
valuable franchises for public service functions to enable them to 
collect large dividends from the inhabitants, who believe there is 
money in it” for them, insist that no change shall be made in 
a ee which probably ee, e A 

t requires no peculiar ability to comprehend the reason which 
prompts ublican postmasters and papers whose editors or own- 
ers have political poms or places under the Administration, in- 
ternal-revenue o rs, and others who or whose close kindred by 
the grace of the Republican party draw salaries from the Federal 
Treasury, and others in office representing the Republican party 
or candidates for its honors, to stand by the policy maintained 
by the Administration—the Administration which has not the 
moral power or the original purpose to resist the wishes of the 
classes first named. 

All these, Mr. Chairman, are ready to defend the policy now in 
force at all points, to deny the best-established facts, and when 
not denied to justify the most terrible wrongs, and to attempt by 
countercharges to distract the minds of men from 'the real 
situation. e classes I have named and their close friends, in 
my opinion, constitute the greater part of the strength of the 
present policy. Few others heartily approve it, yet among them 
are men, some ministers of the gospel, even forgetting, it 


seems, the holy precepts of their own religion and the gentle me 


of its propagation in a devouring zeal for theirs, justify the policy 
which they trust will result in weakening, if not destroying, the 
domination of that religion they most greatly fear. 

But, sirs, the great majority of the good men of this land, who 
have no ax to grind,” no ial interests to serve, who love 
their fellow-men and serve justice and truth, of the lawyers, the 
editors, the doctors, the merchants, the manufacturers, the farm- 
ers, the mechanics, the laborers, the preachers, the teachers, and 


others engaged in honest private toil, are, in my judgment, in fa- 


vor of liberty throughout the world, are against the present Phil- 
ippine porog: and against its resulting cruelties, burdens, tend- 
encies, and gers. If, realizing its importance, they will fear- 
lessly and candidly express themselves, the problem will soon 
solved in the best interests of all concerned, except the military 
folks, the Army contractors, the exploiters, and Republican office- 
holders and office hopers. 

The present policy may profit a few, but never in all this world 
will it help to the extent of one solitary cent the humble, plain 
men of America—the t masses of our country—who bear its 
burdens, except that here and there a widow or aged man will 
draw a pension for some loved one’s death, 

Mr. i ,I wish to say a few things about the eruelties 
which have been committed by our agents under our flag, and 
which were unrebuked by the 7 — tion until Democratic 
speeches and publications riveted the attention of all upon them. 
It is not my purpose to mention all the barbarities connected with 
our conduct in the ee e the public has already become fully 
acquainted with some of them of which knowledge has reached 
our country. 

Nothing im all the range of warfare can surpass the heartless- 
ness of the shooting of every Filipino found within 150 yards of 
a telegraph pole, or of our Bell’s order that neutrality 
should not be tolerated,” and that no person should be considered 
loyal simply because he does nothing against us and takes the 
oath of allegiance.“ He must denounce and betray his countrymen 
and his kindred to escape General Bell’s hostility. Living quietly 
and working peacefully the land of his ancestors for his loved 
ones’ sake, though swearing allegiance to us, is disloyalty under 
that inhuman order. Our General Smith’s order to kill all over 
10 years of age,” desiring no prisoners, burn their homes, and 
„make Samar a howling wilderness is as atrocious and beastly 
as any edict that ever cursed humanity in its darkest periods. 
How terrible is war against a ple’s liberty, when the repre- 
sentatives of Christian civilization can prom te such heavyen- 
shocking savagery! The annals of man’s butchery of man con- 
tain no more awful in its ferocity. 

It is painful to recall the instances of ion against the 
laws of God and man committed for us in those distant islands; 


but unless we recall them how shall the 
their agents have done? Those agents 


le understand what 
ve laid waste fruitful 


i under our flag. Our fellow-citizens have read in his- 
tories and heard from their fathers of laying waste lands, burn- 
ing towns, shooting with guns, and slaying with swords. But 
it been reserved for these times to teach them of new tortures— 
tortures which Senator Hoar declared have never before been 
used by English-speaking people against their enemies. 

The horrible water cure,“ which is described in Private 
Weir's letter, which I ask to have printed, together with Captain 
West’s report, has been administered to Filipinos to extort 
them treachery to their friends, and the more horrible flesh twist- 
ing and tearing torture has been performed to compel from them 
the secrets of their fellows! ciating horrors! Brave, 
humane, honorable, Christian Americans, shall such heartrend- 
ing, heartsickening deeds be charged to the wicked depravity of 
a few privates and fewer officers as thenecessary outcroppings of 
man’s sinful nature, or will you charge a part of it to that policy 
of aggression, adopted without yourconsent and followed without 
your approval, against a people who want ind: dence and who 
never denied you citizenship, never taxed your interests, 
never searched your ships, never violated a treaty with you, never 
threatened to invade your country, never disputed your bound- 
ary, nor did any other thing for which nations goto war? Will 
you charge these cruelties alone to the miserable individuals who 
a8 igen them, or will you not assume some of the responsi- 

ility for allowing your Government to continue a policy which 
created the conditions under which human nature so fear- 
fully sinned? 

. Chairman, ordinarily in civilized warfare about three or 
four and occasionally five times as many men are wounded as are 
killed. That has been the proportion among our soldiers in the 
Philippines. The proportion among the Filipinos has often been 
four times as many killed as wounded and sometimes ten times 
as many killed as wounded. No mind can conceive and no heart 
appreciate the tragedies concealed in those startling proportions. 
God pity the men who kill or torture wounded and captured ene- 
mies and make n anguish for widows and orphans, and 
God pity those who justify or palliate such inhumanity. 

So widespread has the spirit of cruelty become among our offi- 
cials that in court-martial trials for some offenses I have named 
acquittals have resulted almost as of course. When by sili ig- 
nored, civilization so soon degrades that officers hereto kind 
hearted and humane have performed or approved deeds of start- 
ling depravity. Permit me to leave this harrowing phase of our 
conduct across the Pacific, which has been an offense not only to 
the Filipinos but to ourselves, our Army, our ple, and all 
humanity, and which can not be justified by reciting the sava 


be | deeds or recalling the bitter prejudices of either side during the 


civil war between our States. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that every clear-thinking man 
must believe that we are engaged in a business that is wrong and 
that we ought to get out of it as soon as a stable government can 
be established there and ought to let the people of those islands 
know that we are willing for them to assume an independent 
station among the nations of the earth and work out their own 
destiny as to them shall seem best. Sirs, the Republican party 
must believe that, but finding itself in an embarrassing position 
it has not the moral courage to take a manly way out of it, but 
remains in it, cringing before the Shylocks and gold hunters. It 
is not power, nor force, nor judgment that is lacking, but itis 
moral sentiment and moral lage ip In order to do right the 
Administration needs the com: of the people. 

However plain may be its duty to change its course, it will not, 
except under compulsion Wy the American voters. The Admin- 
istration has wonderful pride of opinion and of position, but not 
the strong sense of right sufficient to enable it to adopt a better 
opinion or take a better position in the face of temporary hu- 
miliation which may attach to the change. The noblest, manli- 
est thing a mortal man can do is to change from the wrong to 
the right. Will the American people permit a continuation of 
the present Philippine policy out of respect to the false pride of 
the Administration, or will they require that their wishes and 
their judgment, calm, clear, and pure; be pursued by their Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. Chairman, we can hold those islands and survive. Wecan 
take their lands and goods and still eat, drink, and be merry. 
We can A Saye after year send noble young men from this coun 
to take the places of those who fall in battle or succumb to the 
diseases of that torrid climate. We can maintain an army there 
sufficient for any purpose. We can tax the American people far 
more than they have ever felt for the luxury of the sin of impe- 
rialism. We can ify the fighting arm of the Government 
at the expense of peaceful ideas. We can do all this and more, 
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and yet possibly escape for some generations the fate of other na- 
tions that sinned, but even then we would no longer be the coun- 

our fathers bequeathed to us. 2 / 

once de Leon searched in vain in the tangled wilds of Florida 
for the fountain of perpetual youth for men. Our fathers 
searched amid the mingled doctrines of all nations of every 
age and the principles of all hearts for such a fountain 
for government, and found it, we believe, springing from the 
mountain side of everlasting right in a government of the people, 
for the people, by the people, and as a never-failing guide to its 
waters they established the Declaration of Independence, Most 
nations die as most men die—from internal causes. We might 
oppress the Filipinos forever; we might destroy their 10,000,000 
people and annihilate every product of their hands, so that no ev- 
idence of them should remain on earth; we might sacrifice 10,000 
American men annually over there and pay out $200,000,000 an- 
nually in the business without speed destroying the Ameri- 
can Republic. That is possible only in the event that it had no 
resultant effect here. In order to fatally harm us it must affect 
us internally with a malignant disorder. 

The gradual loss of money and blood would weaken us, but the 
worst would not be the loss of money and blood. Those who 
pander there would plunder here; those who wish to rule the 

ilipinos against their consent will wish to rule us against our 
consent; cruelty there will result in cruelty here; d tism there 
will mean despotism here; contempt for human life there will 
mean contempt for it here; those who will deny liberty to them 
may deny it to us; to 3 the army there is to magnify it 
here; a man who will steal there will steal here; the spirit of 

under, despotism, and cruelty will pervade our Government in 
= paanong to us and our children if it pervades it in its relations 
others, 

So these resultant effects of a colonial policy I fear will be the 
poison that will in the years to come destroy our children’s lib- 
erty and inflict upon them by slow processes a tyrannical gov- 
ernment, in which the great trust magnates of the future s 
more boldly oppress the people under a form of government in 
which they will be the privileged class, and whose source of 
strength will be not in the love and respect of the people, but in 
the power and dread of the armed soldiery and glittering steel. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing that more plainly demonstrates 
to us the consciousness of wrong on the part of the Administra- 
tion and its defenders than its methods of reply to our arguments. 
We mention cruelty, against which every true soldier revolts, and 
they pretend that we attack the Army. We would preserve the 
honor of our Army by having its torturers and criminals pun- 
ished and eee in disgrace and having its conduct honorable, 
but when we condemn the atrocities of heartless officers and men 
under our flag, they pretend to regard it as an assault upon the 
entire Army. 

They can not deceive others by their false pretenses. They 
know that we honor the Army, rejoice in its victories, sustain it 
wherever it goes, and constantly vote it supplies, but we will not 
disgrace ourselves by approving the crimes committed by its 
members in our name. ey would have us keep silent, deny 
ourselves the freedom of speech so essential to justice and to lib- 
erty, and have the 5 5 to remain in ignorance of much which 
has been done for them in the Philippines. They criticise those 
of us who look the facts squarely in the face and speak boldly 
about them. They have even spoken of hostility to our Army 
and even hinted at disloyalty, but they will learn that contempt- 
ible criticism of free speech, false charges, and bitter calumny 
against those of us who believe in American principles, in truth, 
in right, in liberty to all mankind, can neither intimidate us, de- 
ceive the people, nor strengthen their own position. 

The people I have the honor to represent want to know the 
truth at any cost. Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” The Administration and its policy are not so 
far above the people as to be exempt from their vigilance and 
criticism. Our people have never recognized the tyrant’s claim 
that the king can do no wrong.“ It was a despot, Louis XIV 
who exclaimed, ‘‘I am the State; my enemies are the enemies o 
France.“ A free perp 's executive has never arrogated to itself 
the incarnation of righteousness or regarded the criticisth of the 
people as disloyal. In all governments there is a tendency to 
usurp powers and privileges, but never before has the executive 
department of a republic deemed censure of itself as hostility to 
the people. 

Another evidence of weakness of their position is the con- 
stant endeavor on their part to shift the responsibility of their 
policy from themselves to Providence, and sometimes they seem 
to think it unassailable if supported by the assertion that it was 
the policy of our late assassinated President. Throughout all 
ages hypocrits knowing the deep religions feeling of good men have 
eyer sought to enlist the favor of the people for measures they 
could not otherwise defend by declaring that Providence had the 


matter in charge. Usually the manifestations of Providence are 
not in the exclusive visions of the powerful or discernible only to 


aggressors, 
“The afflicted, the weak, the downtrodden, the meek and lowly 
have fortunately been. blessed with the power to know the pres- 
ence of Providence. I would expect Providence to be on the side 
of suffering humanity praying for deliverance, on the side of strug- 
gling liberty begging for existence, on the side of appealing jus- 
tice pleading for Sympathy, and not always on the side of greed 
and pomp, of power eh ay or as a great conqueror 
claimed, on the side of the heaviest artillery.” For one, as a 
believer in the Bible and in the holy doctrines of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, I deny thatthe Administration has produced any satisfactory 
reason for proclaiming that their policy is under the guidance of 
eee pealing to facts, of adduci t, of reciti 
of ap g to facts, o ucing argument, o 
the Declaration of Independence, of speaking of man’s eee 
rights and of his love of liberty, of man’s universal brotherhood, 
and other matters that ennoble and convince, the Administration 
itself has resorted to the acts of the demagogue and pettifogger. 
It has denounced the policy of the Democracy as “ snarling criti- 
cism.” This was to arouse the prejudice of its partisans without 
. their understanding. It is the method of error 
writhing under the lashings of truth, and is evidence of despair 
as they face the people in the ensuing campaign. But, sirs, if 
the Secretary of the Navy has spoken of “‘ snarling criticism,” 
the President himself has, perhaps for the same purposes, and cer- 
tainly as an evidence of the same weakness in argument to sup- 
poa policy, more widely transgressed the rules of reason and 
e ¥ 

On a great occasion, in a place dedicated to the memory of 
heroes, around which the tenderest and most patriotic sentiments 
cluster, President Roosevelt, in a memorial address, took occasion 
to endeavor by references to lynching in the United States to 
either distract attention from the cruelties practiced in the Philip- 
pines or to 8 criticise those who have spoken about them, 
or both, while at the same moment he declared that these lynch- 
ings are no excuse for such cruelties. It is hard to understand 
the partisan mind that can compare a Filipino, killed or tortured 
because he wants his country to be free, and a brute lynched be- 
cause he assaults a woman’s virtue. Did any other official of 
such dignity in all the world ever resort to such speech? 

He told the old veterans of the Union Army gathered there 
before him that those who foully slandered them in the civil 
war ‘‘had their heirs to-day in those who traduce our armies in 
the Philippines.” It is remarkable that the President, a genera- 
tion removed from the civil war, whose duty is to create a spirit 
of fraternity throughout our land, should revive its bitter mem- 
ories, and in his imagination conceive traducers in order to silence 
criticism of his indefensible Philippine policy. It is hard to be- 
lieve that such hes will strengthen him in any section of the 
country, but probably he thought so, and I admit his right to look 
out for his political future. Such s are not efor that 
section of the country where it is safe to rely upon offices to gather 
the entire strength of his party, and both sections may be of use 
to him hereafter. He failed to specify a single instance of slander 
or traduction of our army in the Philippines. A man of straw he 
made and attacked with strenuous vigor. -To such straits are the 
defenders of colonialism driven. 

Mr. Chairman, the people will have the facts. Power and 
place and intimidation can not limit their minds or bind their 
consciences. Free may be criticised and honest patriots 
may be denounced, but our countrymen will think, they will con- 
sider well what touches them and their posterity, they will rea- 
son as free men about it, and fear can not divert their hearts 
from striving after what is pure and fair and just and right. 

I believe there is a spirit of universal right that binds together 
the good deeds and worthy enterprises of the world, that inspires 
noble conduct and virtuous living among men, that resists vice in 
private and corruption in public life, that lifts up the fallen and 
protects the weak, that cheers the upright and confounds the 
wicked, that creates liberty and destroys tyranny, that engenders 
hope, and honor, and sympathy, and love, and teaches all man- 
ery toreverence the mercy and goodness and wisdom of Almighty 

In solving this Philippine problem we appeal to the intelligence 
of the American people to discern this spirit of right and to their 
„ to sustain it. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. 

r Mr. Chairman, I shall append to my remarks some publica- 
ons. 
APPENDIX No, 1. 
PRIVATE WEIR’S LETTER. 
BALAYAN, BATANGAS PROVINCE, LUZON, P. I., April 10, 1901. 


My DEAR UNCLE: You are a free American citizen, and as such you are 
entitled to know how our government is carried on. I have so: to 
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inform youabout. Itis the terrible cruelty practiced —.— N pee poes 
by American soldiers in these islands. First, I want to know if the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and international law does not prohibit torture. 
We soldiers are re ntatives of a ci nation sent out to these 
hese people are not nearly so 
uncivilized as is e You probably have read about some of our men 
y ho! 


ers? 
Has any court the right to force any 5 to conf no matter how 
mer is sw to have committed? en Isay force 
e Army of the United States in the Philip- 
pines nting the law of the United States. But whether or not it is 
proper a orture a man it is done anyway, and under the orders of commis- 
one: cers, 

I have heard men of other regiments make their boasts of how they have 
made captured insurgents tell where their arms were, but never witnessed 
the torture but once. 

The instance that I have reference to occurred about two months ago. I 
told the officer that he had to stop it or I would report him to higher author- 
ity. He said he would not practice it any more, so I never informed on him; 
but now I pare information about him doing the same, and even worse, 
nearly eve =, 

While I was aa of a detachment of 24 men doing pren duty in the town 
of Pasay, 3 miles from Manila, a native man about 21 years of age was ar- 
rested and accused of being a murderer, bighway robber, and accused of rape. 
Now, whether the man was guilty or not I do not know, but anyway Lieut. 
F. T. Arnold, for he was the officer in command, gave orders to Sergeant 
Edwards, both of Troop H, Fourth Ceray, to take the man to the basement 
of our A ome 1 and get what information he could out of the man. 

So Edwards took the man and asked him if he had any information to 
give. The man had none. Edwards said to the rest of the soldiers who had 
congregated to witness the “fun” that he would have to commence opera- 
tions. The prisoner wasstripped naked and laid on his back on the bare floor. 
He was then given the “water cure.” A rough stick about 8 inches long and 
a half inch in diameter was put between the man's jaws. <A soldier held the 
man's head down by pressing on the ends of the stick. Another sat on the 
man's stomach, and still another sat on the man's legs. Edwards hada bucket 
of Tars at hand. Water was poured down the man until it was vomited up. 
was then repeated. 

This water cure must be a terrible torture alone. The man heaved and 
begged for mercy, but to no avail. While down he was whi and beaten 
unmercifully. He was then stood up and asked to confess. He did not. He 
was then beaten and clubbed I do not think that a square inch of the 
man's body was left untouched. He was kicked. A rope was then thrown 
across a beam. The man was strung up by the thumbs. Another rope was 
tied to his ankles and his feet jerked from under him. While up he was 


ten. 
All this time I was a looker on, I hoped that the punishment woula — 15 
Idared not interfere. But when the man was strung up by the neck I could 
stand it no longer, so I went to the lieutenant. Before d 


went to him I di 

not know that he given orders to Edwards to torture the man if he did 

not confess. I told Arnold that I wasan American and that there was some- 

thing going on at the quarters that I could not stand. He jumped all over 

me and asked if I was not making myself very busy. I said I was not; that 
such on were against all law. 

He said, in a very sarcastic manner, that I knew such a lot about law. He 
said that a lot of men in the Army, volun k that they 
know how to run an army, but they do not. He said: “Now, when I give a 
man to Sergeant Edwards, I want information. I do not know how he gets 
it, but he gets the information anyway.” He said that these people have 
no feelings other than e and should not be treated as human beings. 
I told Arnold that I did not come to get anyone in trouble, but merely to 
have the torture stopped; that if it were not stopped I would report the mat- 
ter to higher authority. 

I was then threatened with court-martial for insubordination. About this 
time Edwards came in and said that he had succeeded in making the man tell 
wane the money was. Arnold told Edwards to take the man with him and 

© money. 
i told Arnold that as the torture was finished I would not rt the mat- 
ter if it were not repeated. He promised not to do it in. _Ithen left him. 

The prisoner did not show where the money was. He had only said that 
he would show the hiding place to have the torture sto A weeks 
later the prisoner was re . Now, that was crim: of Arnold. If the 
moan as guilty he should not be released. If guilty he should not be tor- 

ured anyway. 

The reat of the time that I was with the detachment under Arnold no tor- 
ture was committed that I know of. 

Now, Arnold has a detachment of 20 men at Calaca,7 miles from here, 
Men that are under him now have told me that Arnold is having men tor- 
tured the same as before and other ways besides, This is one of his new 
ways: A strip of fiesh is cut just above the ankle of the 3 it is then 
attached to a stick; the stick is coiled with the strip of flesh. e the 
torture the poor man must endure! Iam told that when Arnold is out look- 
ing for some criminal or suspected insurgent he will grab, or have his men 
grab, any native and ask for information. 

If a man gives no information, he is put to all kinds of torture. I saw the 
man that was cut at the ankle. Iwas over at Calaca the other day. He had 
his leg all bound up and was out in the road with other prisoners working. 

Last week a of this troop, a part of the Calaca de’ ent, and some 
of the soldiers from Taal were out in the mountains. I was not along, but 
have been told by several men that Arnold had his men take an old man to a 
stream and keep him under water until the man was unconscious. was 
because the old man did not give certain information that he was supposed 

have told me that they have known Arnold to haye a man 

y k wasallowed. A man was then 

mounted on the horse and told to gallop down the road for a mile and then 

back. If the prisoner could run as fast as the horse, it was all well, but if he 

could not he had to drag. Arnold bas had this done several times, and more 
than once the prisoner was ed. 

Now, I have witnesses for a tI have written about, and should there 
ever be an 8 of this I will be perfectly willing to be put upon the 
stand. I know other men that would be willing to do the same. 

I believe that most of the officers and enlisted men in the Army are hu- 
mane, but those that practice what Arnold has should be brought to justice. 

It would do me no good to report this matter through Army channels, as 
it would only be hushed oP: and then I would get the worst of it. 

Now, I am writing this letter to you; you are a close relation of mine, and 
for that reason I believe I can write eng ining: I think that you should bring 
this before the proper persons. 7 = 

Lieut. Frederick T. Arnold was appointed to West Point from Iowa in 
1893. He uated from West Point in 1897 and was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the Sixth Cavalry. He is now second lieutenant of Troop H, 
Fourth Cavalry. 


Ihope that the r le of the United States will take hold of this 
J ee ROT PAd, oo on Efe sobi 
Well, my dear uncle, as voa written so much on sub, I 
will bor write about other subjects. I ‘= in fine health, and hope 22275 
are the same. Give my love to all. x 


Iremain, your loving nephew, ANDREW Kk. W J 
. WEIR, JR. 
Troop C, Fourth United States Cavalry, Balayan, PIL 


APPENDIX No. 2. 
CAPTAIN WEST'S REPORT. 


OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL, 
DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN LUZON, 
Manila, P. I., August 27, 1901. 
The ADJUTANT-GENERAL DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN LUZON. 


Sin: Ihave the honor to submit the following report of the investigation 
made by me into the complaint of Private Andrew K. Weir, Troop C, Fourth 
Ca „against Lieut. F. T. Arnold, Fourth Cavalry, in regard to the cruel- 
ties peace by Lieutenant Arnold upon native prisoners at Pasay and 

zon: 


Sergt. George Schurman, Troop B, Fourth Cavalry, stated that he had 
witnessed the punishment of the prisoner at Pasay and that the facts were 
in Private Weir's letter to his uncle. The prisoner was 
hung up by the thumbs, and then the neck, and given the 
ing being so severe as 
ent was allinflicted 


from ning pei wr 
Private James B. Barry, Third Cavalry, formerly of troop B, Fourth Cay- 
alry, stated that he witnessed the treatment of the mer at Pasay and 
82 it was brutal. ne cic a the statement of Private Weir in regard 
r’s treatmen 


this 

He stated that Sergeant Edwards often talked of the way he had beaten 
native prisoners. He stated that while corporal of the guard near Taal he 
had charge of about 50 native prisoners and that he had orders to turn them 
over to 9 Edwards whenever he wanted them, and that Lieutenant 
Arnold told Sergeant Edwards in his (Barry’s) presence that he could take 
them out whenever he wanted to and get what information he could out 
of them, and that Sergeant Edwards and the native scouts frequently took 
out one or two prisoners and would keep them out from half an hour to an 
hour. He did not know whether or not they were badly treated while out 


n E Wert, Troon P. Fourth Cavalry. stated thet with 

. Geo: . West, Troop B, Fo vi i t while corporal 
of the guard at Calaca he had seen native prisoners brought to the 3 
house whose shins looked like they had been rubbed with a stick, but he did 
not know how they got in this condition. 

Corpl. S. J. Peterson, Troop B, Fourth Cavalry, stated that he did not 
know personally that native prisoners had been cruelly treated, but the 
gene impression among the men at Calaca was that Sergeant Edwards 
yas tort g these prisoners, and had Lieutenant Arnold's permission to 

0 so. 

Compl Charles Austin, Troop B, Fourth Cavalry, stated that he was sta- 
tioned with the detachment at Calaca under command of Lieutenant Arnold, 
and that his (Austin's) quarters were very near where the scouts under com- 
mand of Sergeant Ed lived; that he had seen Sergeant Edwards take 
native prisoners from the guardhouse to the scouts’ quarters and shortly 
thereafter heard cries and groans coming from these quarters; that he saw 
them take one prisoner from the guardhouse to the scouts’ quarters, and 
when he was returned to the 8 his shins looked as though they had 
been scraped with a stick. He did not know whether or not Lieutenant 
Arnold knew that 122 were being badly treated, but the impression 
was that he knew all about it. 

Private John Tuck, Troop B, Fourth SAVAIT states thatjwhile stationed 
at Calaca he had seen, through the windows of the scouts’ quarters, prisoners 
being whip with rattans by Sergeant Edwards and the scouts; that 
while on de ed service near Calaca with Sergeant Edwards and the scouts 
he saw them abuse and beat an old man and made them stop it; that Ser- 
can Edwards took the prisoner off into the brush after this,and he (Tuck) 

eard two shots, and then pod pay e Edwards came back without the pris- 
oner and stated that he had a fight with the prisoner and showed where 
he had been bitten on the arm and said, “He will be down there a long time.” 
Private Tuck did not know if the prisoner had been killed nor whether Lieu- 
tenant Arnold knew about the risonare Lene ype treated. 

Private James M. Whitney, Troop B, Fourth Cavalry, stated that he was 
a member of the detachment at Calaca under command of Lieutenant Arnold, 
and that while in the scouts’ quarters one day he saw a native prisoner on 
the floor, and that the prisoner was bucked and the scouts, inthe presence of 
Se nt Edwards, were rubb' the prisoner's legs with a broomstick, and 
that this treatment was brutal; t while on detached service with Sergeant 
Edwards and the scouts near Calaca he saw them beat a native in a brutal 
manner; that Sergeant Edwards told him that Lieutenant Arnold knew all 
about the way the natives were being treated. Private Whitney stated that 
Privates Reeves and Graham, of p C, Fourth Cavalry, could tell all 
about the inhuman treatment of 8 at Calaca. 

I was informed that Privates Fielding, St. Clair, and Taylor, of B Troop, 
Fourth Cavalry, could also give testimony on this subject, but the de ure 
of 9 — troop for the United States prevented me from finishing this investi- 
gation. 

I believe that a thorough investigation into this matter will substantiate 
the cha made by Private Weir, that prisoners were treated in a cruel 
and h ‘manner and that Lieutenant Arnold winked at this treatment. 

Very respectfully, 


P. W. WEST, 
Captain, Fifth Cavalry, Inspector-General Department of Northern Luzon. 


APPENDIX No. 3. 


Extract from the Washington Post of June 19, 1902, relating to General 
Smith’s order.and trial.] 

The record, which the President has received, contains the exact language 
of the admissions made by Colonel Woodruff, counsel for General Smith, in 
regard to the orders which the latter officer issued to jor Waller, United 
States Marines. The charge was “conduct to the preju ce of good order 
and military discipline,” and it was papper ted by this specification: 

“In that ne Gen. Jacob H. Smith, U. S. A., commanding general of the 
Sixth Separate Brigade, Division of the Philippines, did give instructions in 
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r d to the conduct of hostilities in the island of Samar, P. I., to his sub- 
8 officer, Maj. L. W. T. Waller, United States Marine Corps, the said 
Major Waller being under his command and commanding at the time a sub- 
territorial district in the island of Samar, P. I. in lang and words, to wit: 

“I want no prisoners” (meaning thereby that giving of quarter was not 
desired or bs od gree and “I wish you to kill and burn. The more you kill 
and burn the better you will please me,” and “the interior of Samar must 
be made a Konung wilderness,” and did give further instructions to said 
Major Waller that he, General Smith, wanted all persons killed who were 
capable of bearing arms, and did, in reply to a question by the said Major 
Waller, asking for an age limit, designate the age limit at f 

This at or near the island of Samar, P. I., between the and 28th days 
of October, 1901.” 

SMITH’S PLEA AND ADMISSIONS. 


The record then gives General Smith's plea to the charge and specifica- 
tions, which was “not 2 Colonel Woodruff’s statement, which was 
partially cabled at the time it was made, is then given in full as follows: _ 

The accused desires to simplify this case as much as 2 and admits 
that he was commanding general of the Sixth Separate Brigade, Division of 
the Philippines; that or Waller was one of his subordinate officers, com- 
manding a subterritorial district, and that he did give him personal instruc- 
tions relating to hostiles under arms in the field, and he did instruct him not 
to burden if with prisoners, of which General Smith already had so 
many that the efficiency of his command was impaired, and tell him that he 
wanted him to killand burn in the interior and hostile country; and did fur- 
ther instruct him that the * of Samar must be made a howling wilder- 


illed who 
were cores of bearin nd y 2 

that he did designate the age . ys of that age were 
5 en, in hostili 


“Ido,” was the response of General N 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield to the gentleman from 
Pe lvania [Mr. Manon] twenty minutes. 

ý ON. Mr. Chairman, as to creating a civil government 
in the Philippine Islands—upon that matter if I haye anything to 
say, I will print it in my remarks under the general leave. I make 
the declaration that whenever a Democrat shrieks and howls 
throughout this country that these people are fit to govern them- 
selves, he can not convince the American people, because any 
American, or any man in the House or Senate, who has read 
closely the history of the Philippine Islands and the conditions 
surrounding them, if he has any common sense left, knows that 
they are not yet fit to assume independence. It is a great prob- 
lem, but our Government will solve it in the interest of the peo- 
ple of theislands. But under this cloak of liberty for the Philip- 
pine people the Democratic party and the Democratic press are 
trying to throw a stigma upon the American Army in the Philip- 
pines and upon the magnificent officers who have charge of it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are a great many on the Democratic 
side of the House too young to know about, or if they have read 
of the cruelties practiced in this highly civilized and Christian- 
ized nation of ours, they have forgotten or never read about 
them. I propose to supplement the few remarks made by the 

entleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] as to what was done in 
this country during the years from 1861 to 1865. Idonot defend 
any cruelties grito either by officers or men, where they can 
be avoided. am not here to rake up the fires of the past, but 
simply want to quote a little of our war history. Ishall quote 
the histo ry of a people engaged in a war who claim to be a highly 
civilized, educated, and Christianized people, and show what 
went on in this country and what is going on in the Philippine 
Islands is not worth mentioning in comparison. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I propose to show the outrages and inhu- 
man treatment perpetrated by the Confederates during the war of 
the rebellion from 1861 to 1865, alongside of which the few scatter- 
ing irregularities and offenses committed by our Army in the 
Philippine Islands sink intoinsignificance. Sothat I may be cor- 
rect, I quote from an official document, printed as Report No. 45, 
House of Representatives, Fortieth Congress, third session, same 
being a Report on the treatment of prisoners of war by the rebel 
authorities during the warof the rebellion.” This report is made 
up from testimony from the following sources: . 

First. The sworn and unsworn testimony of prisonersin narra- 
tive form. 

Second. The testimony of Union officers and soldiers, 

Third. Testimony of rebel officers and soldiers. 

Fourth. The testimony of citizens residing in the vicinity of 
Andersonville, 

Fifth. Medical testimony derived from Union and rebel sources. 

Sixth. Documentary evidence from rebel sources. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. From what is the gentle- 
man reading? 

Mr. MAHON. Iam reading from the report of the treatment 
of prisoners of war by the rebel authorities—a document of the 
third session of the Fortieth Congress. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman 
know that there was a greater percentage of deaths of Confederate 
prisoners in Northern prisons than of Federal prisoners in South- 
ern prisons? 

Mr. MAHON. I will give the gentleman the facts about that, 
for I have the data right here. 


STATISTICS OF MORTALITY—COMPARISON BETWEEN UNION AND REBEL 
PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 


e elsewhere, the com- 
mittee will endeayor to approximate the ratio of deaths as compared with 
the whole number imprisoned on each side. 
Let us take Andersonville: 
Whole number of prisoners confined at Andersonville_.........-..--..-. 
Deaths from February 24 to September 21, 1864 (seven months). 
Per cent of mortality 
Or nearly one-fourth of the whole number of prisoners confined there. 
The War ent estimates that 20 per cent should be added to this 
aap sen Bee? reasons stated in the scocmpanying report, among which is 
the fact that the deaths were not all recorded. The committee accept the 


estimate as very nearly correct. This is shown in part by a comparison of 
the record with the number of graves of Union prisoners there ascertained 
by actual count. Forinstance: 

Number of deaths shown by record 12,631 
Nambiar OF BTR once . be aoa mae ae eoe 18,705 
m E E sn . NE 1,074 
Per cent of difference (nearly) -2-sne-e-eeeoneeee---- 8 


ieee ios other causes stated in the report of the Department which swell 
Again, the condition at Andersonville in the month of A t, 1864. 
outing to Confederate reports, was as follows. The report of Gap 
Died dure Ab Whoneh oss ee oe ey RRE 
e month. 
Ave daily deaths (near! 
Monthly per cent of mortali 


ac- 
ptain Wirz 


Number of prisoners OMANO acanna a n eaa 10,000 
Deaths d: vs that time 


At this mion 12,112 prisoners died during its occu: My squad,” 
says one Witness, numbered 100 men on the 6th day of December, 1864, and 
tions for & men, 61 of the number having died, the remaining II LAYME been 

ons for 28 men, 61 of the number hay: e remainin; 
transferred to other prisons.” * = 


At hospital No. 21, Richmond, according to the statement of Dr. Jones, a 
. prisoner, who was hospital steward at “ No. 21,“ the mortuary result 


Union prisoners admitted in three months. 
Deaths during that time 
Per cent of mortality (nearly) 


would show a mor- 
bed. We know the 


causes, and Dr. John C. Bates, Confederate m at Andersonville, says in 
his testimony: I feel myself safe in sa that 75 per cent of those who died 
might have saved had these ortunate men been properly cared 
for as to food, clothing, bedding, etc.” 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF MORTALITY. 


The rt of the War De nt shows the follo 
cred 5 — partme ws the following captures by the 


Federal officers. 
Enlisted 


Total paroled and exchanged... 


To be accounted for 22,672 


As the statement of the War Department consolidates the Federal prison- 
ers paroled and exchanged, the committee are unable to determine from this 
source what proportion of captives were actually confined in rebel prisons, 
But the Federal authorities paroled 10,514 in excess of one-half of their cap- 
tives. Let us then take this 5 of one-half as the basis of our calcu- 
lation, assuming (although it gives undue advantage to the rebels) that the 
nl paroli one-half of their prisoners. This would leave us the follow- 


072 
401 
88. 70 
19.35 


Let us com this with the mortality of rebel soldi tured 
5 ty of re soldiers captu: by tho 


Number actuall; 
Number of deat 


PE ep Tae IS Re a pier a ae ee „570 
Mortality of Confederate prison ascertained by the ves - 80,152 
Per cent of mortality in Rderal prisons 3 X SE 3.250 
Difference per cent in favor of Union authorities 25.450 
Per cent of mortality of entire Union captures. ...- 6.330 
Difference per cent in favor of Union authorities 13.020 


If the mortality of rebel prisoners captured by the Union forces had 
ualed that of Union soldiers omg by them, 8 whole number 
of captures as a basis of calculation, the deaths amo: e 476,169 Confeder- 
ates in our hands would have been 92,000 instead of 30,152; or, calculating it 
upon the reduced basis of the prisoners retained in custody on both sides, to 
wit, 227,570 Confederate prisoners in our hands to 94,072 


t 4 3 in their 
hands, the mortality would have been 88,000 instead of 30,152. Insi of 


the mortality is reversed, and out of 94,072 prisoners in confinement by the 
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7,57 the Federals only 30,152 
Tied” In other words, neatly # out of Bor 40 of each 100 died in their hands, 
wits Bue + 5 6 nearly seven times as great 
among the prisoners in their hands as among the prisoners in ours. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, of course we all know that General Sher- 
man said that war is hell.” And for this I simply 
wanted to call the attention of the House to these facts. I have 
read only a part of this report. It embraces the evidence of 
Union prisoners and also of men who were in the Confederate 
service, both officers and privates. It tells of cruelties inflicted 
at Andersonville, at Salisbury, and Belle Island. If any man 
will sit down calmly and read this investigation, he will come to 
the same conclusion that I have reached—that is, you might 
search all the geways and all the caverns of hell itself, and 
the devil and all his friends would be at a loss to conjure up and 
inflict upon the unfortunate inhabitants in those regions such 
tortures as were inflicted upon our men in Andersonville prison 
and other Southern prison pens. 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS AT TIME OF CAPTURE. 


In striking contrast with the uniform kindness of Union soldiers to their 
captives taken in battle was the treatment experienced by our officers and 
men immediately upon into the hands of the enemy. The harsh and 
brutal conduct of the rebels toward their unfortunate prisoners furnishes a 


constant and h theme for the denunciation of the survivors. It com- 
menced mols by jeers and taunts unworthy the character of a 
soldier and undeserved by the heroic men who had been 8 to yield 
to the fortunes of war. was followed by a rigid and h search 


times — until the arrival of the captive at the first prison station. 
This search was renewed as often as the caprice of cupidity of the officer 
might dictate. Such searches were but the admonition of rob Sur- 
plus clothing, oftentimes necessary clothing, watches, money, eve ing of 


valu 
of the soldiers were un: ay 

Pictures of wife and children, father or mother, brother or sister, of no 
ressibly dear to him who was to linger for 


confinement, were wantonly torn from their possession 


3 Se prisoners of warshould be respected. 
o 


to theirs, 
their 
„ zirate pa ptors for private bo ts and in 

e cn ‘or use, as are agents an 
any other than the character of soldiers meet on equal terms, and the act 
would become a rob! which the individual captor commits with the 
power if not sanction of government. This would place the civilization 
of this age back of the fifteenth cen and authorize private wars and ca} 
tures, with the attendant troubles of t class of paroles and ä 
embarrassed the age of chivalry. 

Well-organized governments regulate and settle the relations and diffi- 
culties between the citizens of their 8 jurisdictions by ublic au- 
thority, and will not use public power wrong or rob individuals. All 

ublic property or contraband of war found in possession of prisoners should 
Donsised ty the captors on behalf of their government, but that which be- 
longs to them, such as ase g and money, even if taken to prevent its im- 
proper use, should be returned again in faith. $ 
The United States Army 9 — —— of 1861, pages 107 and 108, provides as 

ows: 

fot 745. Prisoners of war will be disarmed and sent to the rear, and reported 
as soon as practicable to the headquarters. The return of the prisoners from 
8 rs of the Army to the War Department will specify the num- 
ber, ra and corps. 

“746, The private property of n will be duly respected, and each 
shall be treated with the regard ue to hisrank. They are to obey the nec- 

orders given them. They receive for subsistence one ration each, 
to rank, and the wounded are to be treated with the same 
Other allowances to them will depend on 

conyentions with the enemy.” É 

Early in the war the enemy observed the idle ceremony of 
of the property seized, professedly for safe-keeping and restoration, 
stances where any werereturned are extremely rare. Even in the few cases 
where money was te scrip, nearly worthless, was substi- 
tuted dollar for dollar for the money of which the soldier had been robbed. 
It will be found that this practice met the severe animadversion of the in- 


his formality was almost or entirely abandoned, 
prisoners were not only robbed of money, surplus clothing, and valuab! 
but were often deprived of coats, sh and ba = 
everything 
d his Union victim as one who, even asa er of war, had no rights 
which ect, The testimony plete 


h bel bound to will be found 
SEKSA of’ seineing a spirit of fend. 


with instances of the actual truth of this assertion, 
ish cruelty shorn of all just regard for the rights of the living, as it was des- 
titute of all respect for the persons of the dead. 


This search and 1 of prisoners was sometimes accompanied by the 
most cruel violence. In the carly part of the war the demand for the sur- 
render of valuable articles was complied with, but after learning from 
the testimony of others the failure of the rebel authorities to make restora- 
tion of the property which had been given and learning the im ce 
of having money and clothing durin y made 
Da oar men to conceal their val es befi he detec- 
n in these attempts was constantly followed by punishment of a cruel and 
sometimes of a revolting character. Some of the most aggravated cases 
cted solely on account of this 


ben and other personal violence were infli 

detection. The officers at Richmo! Car ibe Bat oe Booman Garr 
. in searching and robbing prisoners an detecting 
concealment. Du e year 1864.a system of was in vogue in 
U the so that our officers and men were com to run the gant- 


let and submit to the indignity of a new search at each transfer from prison 
to m. These — 20 clearly in direct violation of the laws of war, 
and in turpitude and er so nearly akin to the robbery of the dead, neces- 


sa increased the helpless condition of our soldiers, depri: them of 
— — the necessaries an nee ee 8 boen at- 


e 
inflicted thus early 3 — the Union soldier 
confined to WOT: and personal violence. Instant and long marches, short 
rations, scarcity of water, and e fit only for beasts destined for 
the shambles were the common incidents of his early captivity. The facts 
disclose a cool and malicious disregard of the condition and comforts of the 

risoners taken in battle and an evident intention on the of the Co: 

ederate authorities to lose no time in the attempt to br them down in 
body and in spirit and render them unfit for future service to their country. 


Men wounded in the arms or body were forced to make long marches, guarded 
by cavalry, and when unable longer to keep pace with the column were 
beaten and cut with the sabers of their rd in order to force them for- 


8 “ta they fell by the roadside dead, where they were often left 
un s 

Prisoners transported on railroads through the South were almost invari- 
ably packed into close box-cars, the sick and well, the wounded and un- 
wounded, from sixty to eighty huddled together in each car. These cars 
were often used for purpose without cl , immediately after cattle 
had been taken out of them, and the excrement of the beast was the bed of 
the men. Insufficient were provided on such occasions, and the cars 
consequently — — closely shut, sometimes for several or in succession, the 
men not being . Such was the bitter 


lowed to leave them for a: 
—— terri Union for his entrance 


ible preparation of the devoted soldier of 
8 houses of ond 


foll ed b . — of th very t of hich closel: 
ollow: an ora’ © person, e part of w. was 
examined for articles of value. These were sometimes found secreted in the 
hair, whiskers, mouth, ears, nose, or other parts of the 3 person. A 
Sometimes at the 

es with 


systematic robbery of defenseless men was 
d £ the higher rebel officials and 
Sounds o carousal 


money, but 


this was erall 
violence. This oat 


deliberate an 


character, but was the usual mode of transit of priso: 
ades in the heart of the Confederacy. 
dured alg som 3 every possible effort 
in the night, they succeeded 
through the sides of the car, and by tempted to esca 
ferring to risk their lives in this forlorn hope rather than endure the to: 
of travel. For many interesting recitals of these . failure and 
success, the reader is referred to the testimony ot the wi An instance 
of wanton cruelty occurred on the occasion of a squad of prisoners leaving 
Richmond —.— on a winter's mo „Who, after a night of snow and rain, 
were com to march through the streets, many of them barefooted, 
their feet bleeding from wounds occasioned by the roughness of the road. 
With an honorable foe the rules of ci warfare o and when an 


one falls into his power by capture or surrender he seeks to alleviate his 
suff to the extent of his ability. He becomes for the time his friend 
d as ascaptor. But such was not the usual practice of of- 


this par- 
between the opposing forces 


vi 
that casts 
or com- 


um 
munity advanced in human we a expect a sympathy 
for the weak or defenseless, and it is only in barbarous or savage life that we 
look for the torture of unarmed men or the abuse of noncom 
it is difficult to realize that a and rtion of the 


distinct large American peo- 
le should becha: ble with such enormities of prison maltreatment as have 
Become matters of fact in history during four years of civil strife. And yet 


we = ese — positive 3 to . = Government and = 
zens of the re on charges of cruelty such as disgrace civilization 
and belie Christianity.” i 


We close our remarks on this subject by an allusion to two prominent 
facts, which will be treated more at in other parts of thisreport. We 
refer to the massacre of the troops by Forrest’s command at Fort Pillow, 
and to the well-authenticated account of the murder and assassination of 

d prisoners at the time of their capture in the field. 

While the murder of these Union soldiers was more merciful than the 
starvation of the white troops, it was no less startling and striking in its de- 
velopment of the savage cruelty which seems to have usurped in the breasts 
of the Confederate officials the kindlier sentiments of humanity which among 
civilized people tend to assuage and mitigate the sufferings incident to war. 

The sufferings of Union prisoners at Andersonville have never been 
equaled in segs By al duration, and magnitude in modern times. 

The crimes of Andersonville are the crimes of the age in which we live. 
As it had no precedent or example, so it can have no counterpart in the fu- 
ture. We shall not enlarge upon the Sickening and terrible details. Wo 
have Sproti out the testimony n the record; let him who can contradict 
it, and search histo: ee its equivalent. 

ich led to these sufferings were not accidental or in- 
evitable in their origin, but were deliberately planned and were the direct 
results of human mey, ingenuity, malice, and cruelty. 

Human foresight, though it had been the offspring of mediocrity, could 
have obviated and preven the greater part of this terrible suff I 
is clear that abundance of fuel, timber, water, and rations could have been 
supplied by the rebels themselves with few and inconsiderable exceptio: 
and even had this been im ble the wants of the starving prisoners coul 
and would have been supplied by the Government of the United States and 
the hangs organized charitable associations which from time to time sent 


supplies through the rebel lines. 
ther re: y could have been applied—one which it was the 8 tho 
Confederate Government, wi rules, to have 


the scope of 
resorted to—which was to parole the prisoners hein they could not care for 
properly and deliver at our lines or itthem to return to the North, in- 
stead of pursuing them with hounds and hunting them for recapture like 
beasts of prey in the forests and swamps of the South. But that was not the 
purpose, nor were these the motives which honor the humanity of the age. 
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xpress’ f hatred and cruelty which fell from the lips of | around the stockade, so erected at intervals of a hundred feet as to permit 
the rebel officials “Sea sapere ee poe rae Ay and the deadly assaults | the occupant to see what transpired among the prisoners within. emi- 
on the sick and ne deep-seated the neglect more cruel than death, can haye — solu- anoa commanding the camps were forts, well supplied with artillery and 


That the responsib: fly of tess horrors can not be restricted to the imme- 5 around the Andersonville prison was thick! 3 


diate agents in char; for 
the high of 7 


Tr!!! oO) Eg heeded Geert aoe 

It seems fitting and ae eras ee etal description of rebel proms; the “dead line” mark ot ane tated ay 3 dod pa 2 ag hd 

po gap ag ee PE TVT 
aco can present, and d the name which, 0 th to all without distinction 


warfare 
— allo’ piers in our la has passed into a onym of the ty and The e purpose o its establishment was to rd the line of the stockade 
atrocity of man, shoul first bas pama our attention: r ee moi a was a 5 the 3 of the prisoners, either 8 gly or orinnumbers. The rule 
represe prison, Th urnful interest w prohibition was applicable to ane is its Be ee 
tory and which must in the future attend the Ais of its accumulated hor- | inexorable ishment. The thout discrimination 
rors has impelled your committee to bestow 5 its origin and progress, its or mercy. It fell alike upon the 8 — or ihe strong and arson on 
gov ttention, to examine with earnest care | the sane and demented, on the staggering wretch whose failing limbs made 
and to lay before the House a large amount of evidence drawn from all ac- | him the unwilling “victim. and the suffermg maniac who neither knew nor 
cessible sources. dreaded his burning 


of investigation and remark 2 an — tile sense of emg was due to the | norant , freshly captured, 8 who had not athe gu 
ut it must be confessed that before this ap- cle fe va tinal ara the standi apne the 


5 — 
— — poe — — and atrocities of Andersonville. It was here, in what showed a Wide variation of tempera’ ranging form $° to 112° F. in the 
was once the “Em State of the South,” that the victims who fell by | shade. Inthe war 1861 were counted 108 rainy y5, 
starvation and mur at the hands of the Confederate authorities s prozi. — — of rain. . — it and in its immediate vic .. 
mated closely in numbers the victims who were sacrificed b. hea’ streams, abounding in delicious water, while the neighborhood is 
1 gh long centuries of persecution and woe. en le for its crystal springs, whose translucent waters invite and gratify 
as it may seem, such was the result, well authenti- | the taste of man. It was here that on the Rei of 3 — ing en 
cated e — of the twelye months confinement which our soldiers | Winder 9 the prison of Andersonville. 1 5 9 by the 1 
enduxed in this odel prison h ouse of the 8 This „ was | ties wh had a provided i 3 
— tats 5 3 Saale t, Serge DE e — oa d welling place ye the 5 3 at th nings for 
i ring, crue ment, m: a erin; e dw. war—amon em the 
ie ering 8 8 Sela 25 miles distant from Americus—the rebe 
are the 3 features which arrest the mind at every of this in- — the site we are 8 
vestigation. No gessation of rene. po pia episode of relief es its chap- To aha wb this charnel house, accursed labor of the slave was at once 
rrible barous treatment of the warriors of | brought into requisition, 600 of them being impressed for this purpose by 
Algeria by the Government of France there — at times, a pause; to the Howell Cobb, then commanding district in which Andersonville was sit- 
cruelties of British India there was a cessation; to the tragic night of the | uated. The installment of Ne eta re Gi the soldiers of New 
Black Hole of Calcutta succeeded a morning of t belief, but from the cruelties | Hampshire, Connecticut, and M; 5 in all some 800 men 
and horrors of Andersonville there was to the suff. heroes of the Union | reached the 77 —. on the 15th day of February, 1 
= 8 but death; i en lect; death by starvation; death in the land | the 2 and taunts of the ga; crowd, composed of all classes, who flocked 
of felon rebels; a lingering and horrible “occa from the surrounding country to gaze upon these “invaders of the soil." 
ele 5 and MPa came at last a sole reward of bravery, cet — visitors were oon representatives of that public sentiment of 
patriotism, and Chi hristian fortitw ed hate and con t so common the rebels, which led them to 
Paho 7 ei e descriptions of 3 iviq relation have been frequent, and 5 d and vindicate, officially and individually, the terrible excesses that 
to many lation of E eet sufferin: have rendered the name of the Confederacy a reproachand hissing in the his- 
endured within its walls have been throughout the land. | tory of the world. 
The description which this report seeks to 1 — . be largely divested a, they ar these unfortunate men as unfit to live, and 
of the interest with which the relations of personal experience serve to clothe | trea them accordingly. With this sentiment of the people“ so 3 — 
the narrative of their 3 but following closely the statements of the | expressed, the officers of he were soon found to be in ‘ect accord. 
witnesses who have been examined, must 5 in other respects, bear | As Kathe captured Union men wed, week by ba Beier into the jaws of Ander- 
a marked resemblance to those which have * And your committee | sonville, they were subjected to a s; ae ted in the 
beg leave to —..— they have not hesita to make fres and ample use of purlieus of the rebel capital, and robbed +3 Ww Ratover could be found upon 
all the well-authenticated and truthful sources of information furnished by | their persons. There were here no shallow pretenses or lame excuses for 
the concurrent history of the time, as well as the special evidence which it | this course, secret theft or bold robbery being the abe adopted, especially 
has been their duty to collect. with those of the newly arrived prisoners, who came fresh and — 
The Andersonville n was situated about half a mile distant 5 the | clothed from the well. furnished depots of the Northern recruiting stations. 
station which es its nam 7 on the Southwestern Railroad, 1 ty. tt In April of 1864 John H. Winder, the personal and trusted friend, warm 
from Macon to Americus, about 65 miles seyr nia of the 3 city. . Th 
e AOT Of A few Daa igs used for 
uartermaster supplies in the possession of = rebel a orities. Its —— fri and protector. When het crimes had Sven others to — — against 
ion was selected the latter porto of A nace Capt. W. 8. Bd gerd ea ason of | his retention in the service of the Confede: „the influence of Davis saved 
the rebel general, J. H. Winder, after rejection of several pe ziora him from removal and The relation which this man bore to the 
suitable tothe health and comfort of then risoners, and with the intention, chief and head of the re is well described by the witness, Philip Cash- 
is asse of building a for the * Yankees where ee coe woud myer, as follows: 
rot rs po they could sent.“ In January, 1864, a stockade was here “For the last four 8 I was detective officer under General 3 1 
erected of pine loos. about 20 feet jn hei t, inclosing an an area of some 17 | was with General Winder from the time he commenced his duties as 
acres. To was given the name of p Sumter.” In the following | marshal until he died. I was his special confidential detective. Well my my 
July this inclosure was enlarged to afford rome for the confinement of an | duties were any important matter such as detectives have to attend to I at- 
increased number of prisoners, which was accomplished by extending the | tended to for him, such as examining prisoners and making reports 
old stockade some 40 rods to the north, the work being performed by the in- Lex er matters of that sort. Iwas admitted into his fie cae “Phe 
mates of the prison. between him and Mr. Jefferson Davis were very friendly, 
With this addition the stockade inclosed 23} acres I in the form of a naa very dential. Loften heard General Winder say so. I often mw 
9 with the surface somewhat depressed center, the ele- him go ' there and come from there. I remember when an effort was made 
vations being at the northerly and southerly ends. Across this lo- | by Generals Bragg and Ransom to have him removed Mr. Davis—President 
gram from west to east, and about one-third from the distance to the south- | Davis—was his special friend then. When the order relieving General Winder 
— 45 end of the stockade, ran a sluggish stream of water 6 feet in width and came from the war department, he took it and went up to Mr. Davis. The 
bordered on each side by a low swamp. embracing an area of 6 acres. This | order was relieving him from duty in Richmond. He took it and went over 
swamp, which — . for the festering vermin and mag- and saw President Davis, and he indorsed on it. as well as I can recollect, 
pat t were afterwards suffered to swarm in its stagnant and loathsome | that it was ‘entirely unnecessary and uncalled for. 
th, became in time the receptacle of the offal which naturally drained into “After that General Winder was sent to Goldsboro, N. C., to take the field. 
it from the surface of the camp, as well as the wash and waste of the cook | He was there a week or two, and an order then came ‘for him to go to Ander- 
houses and camps outside. sonville and take command there. His powers were not extended for some 
Outside of — 5 stockade, near where the stream entered it, the cook house months after that. They were — r me made him commissioner-general, 
was located, and further up the rebel guards were accustomed to wash and | com: -general of prisoners. called him commissioner-general. 
bathe, whilecloser to the stockade animals were itted to die and rot in | I still con ed with him till he died} inm —.— ie rion 5 — S. OC. As well 
its waters. This stream was the only place, with the exception of a few as J can recollect the order sending 8 
shallow wells and 8 from which the prisoners could procure water for | the prison came from the war 5 Wider to Winder desired to send 
general use, and from this loathsome sewer constantly rose th tilent | him and the war department sanctioned it. Isaw the son go with the gen- 
vapors so fatal to human life. Where the water ente the stock eit was | eral down to the war department and come from there.” 
covered with a mantle of filth, grease, and drippings, that constantly 1 floated PUNISHMENT OF FEDERAL 
n it when the creek was at its ordinary stage, Inside of this stockade PRISONERS; 
on roach to the creek was through the swamp alone, while this in turn An enumeration of the punishments inflicted in rebel prisons will hardly 
with the offal of the camp, which was never removed except as it | find credence with the reader; but the accumulated testimon: of s a 
was partially 5 out by flooding rains. hundred witnesses establishes their existence in all their brutal, un: 
Outside of the main tiara were two 8 lines built for defense and ee “pacing enormity. Certain 215 is that they could never have been en- 
n in case of attempts ere on the 2 of a nape the | fo: , even under the coercion of mili Pare and and Cape except b; 
Saser one be MF cad tha een 18 feo 8 was situated] men known and distin; ed for their to 
outside of the some distance = 3 ong nates of the camp, | ings of . indeed, were the men pArA É the rebel gi 5 


having been erected in J Previous to this an apology for a hospital | ities as instruments of vengeance, for the punishment and torture of those 
was located within the stockade. There were two entrances into the stock | who were so unfortunate and wretched as to be wn © fortunes of 
ade, both on its westerly e ee one north and the other south of the stream, | war into their hands. In the > it 8 their masters, which was indeed tho 


secured by arded an constructed pera 9 of 7 they 2 5 mission. It was to such men 
and W e y rebel troops, whose camps were located ig iar leaders could be safely intrusted. 
boxes—35 in —̃ well sheltered from sun | Thank cab ges no ofni gees a 8 in the gen of any Union o 

and rain—were provided for the guards and placed outside, near the top and cer or soldier e the care and custody of helpless prisoners of 
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ith 
horror from its infliction oeh the Denr had been 
disgrace and death. Let us rejoice that their honor, their patriotism, and 
their virtue were spared the terrible trial. 

The modes of punishment disclosed by the testimony are too numerous to 
admit of further detailed description in this report. Attention will therefore 
be called only to the most notorious and those in more general use, viz: Tho 
stocks,” “chain gangs,” “bucking and gagging,” “spread eagle,” “wooden 
horse,” “tieing up by the thumbs.” à 

The “stocks™“ were of two kinds. In one the prisoner was tied toa wooden 
frame with his arms extended and his feet closely tied ether, in which po- 
sition, unable to move either hand or foot, he was compelled to stand, or, as 
was sometimes the case, lie upon his back during the time of his confinement. 
In the other the prisoner's feet were fastened in a wooden frame eleva 50 
that it was usually impossible for him to sit up and com g him to lie 
upon his back. e stocks were without shelter of any kind. In them pris- 
oners were confined for days, e to the scorching sun and the rain. 

Many of those confined in the stocks died while andere oe fearful pun- 
ishment. The stocks at Andersonville were between the headquarters of 
Wirz and the stockade. This punishment, which was adopted atother prison 
pens, was inflicted on recaptured prisonersand for so-called insubordination. 

The “chain gang” was composed usually of 12 or more prisoners placed 
in two ranks. eir feet wore shackled so they could step but a few inches, 
and a heavy iron collar was placed around each man’s neck. A heavy chain 
extended from collar to collar and from shackle to shackle. Each man had 
a small iron ball attached to one of his legs, while a 64-pound ball was added 
to every 4 men, upon the inside of the square thus formed. If a prisoner 
died while in the chain gang, as was sometimes the case, he was not imme- 
diately removed. His comrades were compelled to drag his dead body with 
them until the pleasure of the officer or guard relieved them. Prisoners 
were kept in the chain gangs as long as two weeks at a time, the shackles 
Freie the ankles in the meantime cutting or wearing through the flesh to 

e bones. 

“ Bucking and gaggin ” was frequenti 
seated on the ground, his wrists firmly tied together and placed over his 
knees and a stick run under his knees and over arms at the elbow joints. 
A stick or“ gag was then placed in his mouth and tied tightly * strings 
extending back of his head. In this position the sufferer (often a sick man 
was kept several hours in thesun. This mode of punishment prevailed at a 
the prisons, and wes inflicted for the most trivial (real or Smaginary) offenses. 

Spread eagle," or the “sweating process,“ was inflicted as follows: The 
victim was pineg upon his back on the oe and his arms and legs ex- 
tended, in which position he was fastened and left without either food or 
water. Many who were subjected to this punishment died before the expi- 
ration of the sentence. 

The wooden horse“ was a high trestle, upon which the prisoner was 
3 his hands tied behind him, a gag placed in his mouth, and his J 

wn apart by ro) attached to his ankles and fastened to stakes in the 
ground. During the winter of 1863-64, at Belle Isle, men were kept on the 
* wooden horse until nearly frozen to death. 

“Tying oP by the thumbs” was, during its continuance, one of the most 
severe punishments inflicted. The prisoner's arms were elevated, his thumbs 
tied by strings, and then he was raised up so that his heels would clear the 
ground, thus ringing a considerable portion of his weight upon his extended 
arms and thumbs. e victims usually fainted while undergoing this tor- 
ture. In such cases they were let down until res to consciousness and 
then hung up again. This process was continued four or five times in some 
cases, and in some instances the thumbs of the sufferers became so inj as 
to require amputation. 

CAPTURE OF ESCAPED PRISONERS, 


The spirit that prompted weak and emaciated men to undertake and bear 
the ha ips of an Sarapo from prisons, closely guarded, in the heart of the 
Confederacy, with countless dangers before them from c! rivers, long 
journeys among their enemies, without f and almost without clothing, 
watched by men and hunted by dogs irained alike to their destruction, 
proves sufficiently the suffering and desperation which a the ter- 
rible captivity of our soldiers who were willing to take the ost hopeless 
risk, which in some cases appeared suicidal and in any resulted fatally. 

Prisoners would escape, and sometimes for seye: days wander in the 
woods and swamps suffering from hunger and cold, only to be at last discoy- 
ered by the hounds, attacked, and e yi severely torn before their masters 
called them off. When thus recaptured, they were returned to camp, and 
usually received punishment by the stocks or chain gangs or by being bucked 
and gagged. As a part of their punishment all medical treatment was de- 
nied them when they were suffering from the attacks of the dogs, and fre- 
quently the sores caused by wounds thus received became inflamed and gan- 
grene ensued for want of proper treatment, causing the death of the captive. 


TREATMENT OF UNION MEN, 


Its inspection and the few letters and depositions of Union citizens which 
your committee heve thought useful to pa lish, will show that a large class 
of these men were arrested and kept in imprisonment for expressing or be- 
ing suspected of ETTORE UAR sentiments, and sometimes for failing to 
participate actively in the rebellion. In confinement they were treated with 
Especial rigor and Melina Alt peers on the presumption that there was no 
power, civil or military, that could demand relief for them or enforce retalia- 
tion; that they were, in fact, without the pale of military or civil law. It 
will enforce the conviction that'the mali ty and hatred of the rebels were 
as intense toward their neighbors and fellow citizens as against the Northern 
soldier captured in arms. Driven from their homes, their houses burned. 
their property destroyed or stolen, their lands laid waste, they wandered 
among the hills and mountains or lay concealed in swamps and woods in 
constant danger from the guerrillas who swarmed on their trail, and at last 
captured and thrust into prison, they shared the most infamous and cruel 
treatment to which the prisoners of war were subjected by the rebels. 

They were the victims of personal animosity and public 2 They 
were thrust into State jails and penitentiaries, as well the military Beye 
of the South. Their sufferings were augmented by anxiety for the families 
from which they had been torn and who were left helpless to the merciless 
inroads of armed and desperate men. For them there was little hope of ex- 
change, parole, or release, yet true to their love of country, firm in erence 
to the government of their fathers, they remained unmoved in their loyalty 
amidst their sufferings and trials, refusing to take the oath of allegiance to 
the government which their enemies had set up. When the lives and expe- 
riences of these devoted men have been written in their country’s history, 
the nation will do them honor and acknowledge with gratitude their services 
for the cause of the Union. 

ERUTALITY AT FORT PILLOW. 

It was at Fort Pillow, however, that the brutality and cruelty of the rebels 
were most fearfully exhibited. The garrison there, accord to the last re- 

received at headquarters, amounted to 19 officers and 538 enlisted men, 


resorted to. The prisoner was 


of whom 262 were colored troops, comprising one batallion of the Sixth 

United States Heavy Artillery (formerly called the First Alabama lore 

of colored troops, under command of Nai. I. F. Booth; one section of the 

Second United States Light Artillery, colored, and one batallion of the Thir- 

teenth Tennessee Cavalry, white, commanded by Maj. W. F. Bradford. 
or Booth was the ranking officer, and was in command of the post. 

n Tuesday, the 12th of April (the anniversary of the attack on Fort Sum- 
ter in April, 1881], the pickets of the garrison were driven in just before sun- 
rise, that being the first intimation our forces there had of any intention on 
the part of the mgt A attack that place. Fi neg Mon became general, 
and about 9 o'clock jor Booth was killed. jor Bradford succeeded to 
the command, and withdrew all the forces within the fort. They had preyi- 
ously occupied some intrenchments at some distance from the fort and fur- 
ther from the river. 1 

his fort was situated on a high bluff which descended precipitately to the 
river's edge, the side of the bluff on the river side being covered with t: 
bushes, and fallen timber. Extending back from the river on either side oi 
the fort was a ravine or hollow, the one below the fort containing several 
private stores and some dwellings, constituting what was ed the town, 
At the mouth of that ravine and on the river bank were some Government 
3 containing commissary and quartermaster's stores. The ravine 
above the fort was known as Cold Creek ravine, the sides being covered with 
trees and bushes. To the right or below and a little to the front of the fort 
was a level piece of ground, not quite so elevated as the fort itself, on which 
had been erected some sg Bahay or shanties, which were occupied by the white 
troops, and also used for ital and other purposes, Within the fort tents 
had been erected, with board floors, for the use of the colored troops. There 
were six pieces of artillery in the fort, consisting of two 6-pounders, two 
12-pound howitzers, and two 10-pound parrots. 

e rebels continued their attack, but up So 2 or 3 o'clock in the afternoon 
they had not 1 —.— any decisive success. Our troo; th white and black, 
fought most bravely, and were in good spirits. The gunboat No. 7 (New 
Era), Captain Marshal 1, took part in the conflict, shelling the enemy as 

rtunity offered. Signals had been agreed upon by which the officers 

e fort could indicate where the guns would most effective. There be- 
ing but one gunboat there, no permanent 5 appears to have been 
produced upon the enemy; for as they were shelled out, of one ravine the: 
would make their a rance in the other. They would thus appear an 
retire as the gunboat moved from one pois: to tho other. About 1 o’clock 
the fire on both sides slackened somewhat, and the gunboat moved out on 
the river, to cool and clean its ha fired 282 rounds of shell, shrap- 
nell, an r, which nearly exhausted its supply of ammunition. 

The rebels, having thus far failed in their attack, now resorted to their 
customary use of flags of truce. The first flag of truce conveyed a demand 
from Forrest for the unconditional surrender of the fort. To this Major 
Bradford replied, asking to be allowed one hour to consult with his officers 
and the officers of the gunboat. In a short time a second flag of truce a 
peared, wWithacommunication from Forrest that he would allow Major Brad- 

‘ord twenty minutes in which to move his troops out of the fort, and if it 


was not done within that time an assault would be ordered. To this Major 


ment buildings of co: ani 
gunboat. Captain Marshall states t 


should the 
atrocities 
firing while 
saw 


them out of the ravine, but he did not get 
up within effective before the findl assault was o. 

Immediately after the second flag of truce retired, the rebels made a rush 
from the ons they had so treacherously gained and obtained possession 
of the fo the cry of No quarter!“ But little opportontes was al- 
lowed for resistance. Our troops, black and white, threw down their arms 
and sought to escape by running down the steep bluff near the fort and se- 
creting themselves behind trees and | n the bushes, and under the brush, 
some even jumping into the river, 1 only their heads above the water, 
as they crouched down under the bank. 

_ Then followed a scene of cruelty and murder without a parallel in civi- 
warfare, which needed but the tomahawk and scal fe to exceed 

the worst atrocities ever committed by savages. The rebels commenced 
neither age nor 32 White or black, 


an indiscriminate slaughter, sparin; 
ri men seemed to vie with each other in 


soldier or civilian. The officers an 

the devilish work. Men, women, and even children, wherever found, were 
deliberately shot_ down, beaten, and hacked with sabers; some of the chil- 
dren not more than 10 3 old were forced to stand up and face their 
murderers while being shot; the sick and wounded were butchered without 
mercy, the rebels even entering the hospital building and dragging them 
out to be shot, or killing them as they lay there unable to offer the least re- 
sistance. All over the hillside the work of murder was going on. Numbers 
of our men were collected together in lines or groups and deliberately shot. 
Some were shot while in the river, while others on the bank were shot and 
their bodies kicked into the water, many of them still living, but unable to 
make any exertions to save themselves from 8 

Some of the rebels stood on the top of the hill or a short distance down the 
side and called to our soldiers to come up to them, and as they approached 
shot them down in cold blood; if their guns or pistols missed firs, forcing 
them to stand there until they were again prepared to fire. All around you 
heard cries of “No quarter,” “No quarter,” “Kill the damned niggers; 
shoot them down.” All who asked for mercy were answered by the most 
cruel taunts and sneers. Some were spared for a time, only to be murdered 
under circumstances of greater cruelty. No cruelty which the most fiendish 
malignity could devise was omitted by these murderers. One white soldier 
who was wounded in ono leg so as to unable to walk was made to stand 
up while his tormentors shot him: others who were wounded and unable to 
stand were held up and again shot, 

One nej who had been ordered bre rebel officer to hold his horse was 
killed by him when he remounted; another, a mere child whom an officer had 
taken up behind him on his horse, was seen by Chalmers, who at once ordered 
the officer to put him down and shoot him, which was done. The huts and 
tents in which many of the wounded had sought shelter were set on fire, 
both that night and the next morning, while the wounded men were still in 
them, those only escaping who were able to get themselyes out or who could 
prevail on others less injured than themselves to help them ont; and even 
some of those thus seeking to escape the flames were met by those ns 
and brutally shot down or had their brains beaten out. 

One man was deliberately fastened down to the floor of a tent, face w 
ward, 8 of nails driven through his clothing and into the boa 
under „so that he could not possibly escape, and then the tent set on fire; 
another was nailed to the side of the building outside of the fort, and then 
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the building set on fire and burned. The charred remains of five or six 
bodies were afterwards found, all but one so much disfigured and consumed 
by the flames that they could not be identified, and the identification of that 
one is not absolutely certain, although there can partiy bea doubt thatit 
was the body af Lieutenant Akerstrom, quartermaster of the Thirteenth Ten- 
nessee Cavalry, and a native Tennesseean. Seyeral witnesses who saw the 
remains and who were personally acquainted with him while living have 
testified that it is their firm belief that it was his booy that was thus treated. 

These deeds of murder and cruelty ceased when night came on, only to be 
renewed the next morning, when the demons 5 sought among the 
dead lying about in all directions for any of the wounded yet alive, and those 
they found were deliberately shot. Scores of the dead and wounded were 
found there the day after the massacre by the men from some of our gun- 
boats who were oe to go on shore and collect the wounded and bury 
the dead. Therebels themselves had madea pretense of burying a great cas | 
of their victims, but they had merely thrown them, without the least 
to care or decency, into the trenches and ditches about the fort, or the little 
hollows and ravines on the hillside, covering them but 5 Bade earth. 
Portions of heads and faces, hands and feet, were found protruding through 
the earth in every direction. 

The testimony also establishes the fact that the rebels buried some of the 
living with the dead, a few of whom succeeded afterwards in digging them- 
selves out, or were dug out by others, one of whom your com: found 
in Mound City Hospital, and there examined. And even when your commit- 
tee visited the spot, two weeks afterwards, although parties of men had been 
sent on shore from time to time to bury the bodies unburied and rebury the 
others, and were even then ei ed in the same work, we found the evidences 
of this murder and cruelty still most painfully apparent. We saw bodies 
still unburied (at some distance from the ay of some sick men who had 
been met fleeing from the hospital and beaten down and brutally murdered, 
and their bodies left where they had fallen. We could still see the faces, 
hands, and feet of men, white and black, protruding out of the ground, 
whose graves not n reached ose engaged in reinterring the 
victims of the massacre, and although a great deal of rain had fallen within 
the prepsding two weeks, the ground, more especially on the side and at the 
foot of the bluff where the most of the murders been committed, was 
still reese e the blood of our brave, but unfortunate men, and the logs 
and trees showed but too plainly the evidences of the atrocities perpetrated 


there. 

Many other instances of 87 atrocious cruelty might be enumerated, 
but your committee feel compelled to refrain from giving here more of the 
heart-sickening details and refer to the statements contained in the volumi- 
nous testimony herewith submitted. Those statements were obtained by 
them from eyewitnesses and sufferers. Many of them, as they were exam- 
ined by your committee, were ! og apon beds of pain and suffering, some 
so feeble that their lips could with culty frame the words by which they 
endeavored to convey some idea of the cruelties which had been ected on 
them and which they had seen inflicted on others. 

How many of our troops thus fell victims to the malignity and barbari 
of Forrest and his followers can not yet be definitely ascertained. Two offi- 
cers belonging to the garrison were absent at the time of the capture and 
massacre, Of the remaining officers but two are known to be living, and 
they are wounded and now in the hospital at Mound City. One of them, 
Captain Potter, may even now be dead. We, the oer ng Bi toa your com- 
mittee were there, expressed no hope of his recovery. the men, from 
800 to 400 are known to have been killed at Fort Pillow, of whom at least 300 
were murdered in cold blood after the post was in possession of the rebels, 
and our men had thrown down their arms and ceased to offer resistance. 
Of the survivors, except the wounded in the hospital at Mound oy and the 
few who su ed in none gry Ona escape unhurt, nothing definite is 
known; and it is to be feared t many have been murdered after being 
taken away from the fort. 

In reference to the fate of ajor, Bradford, who was in command of the 

o had up to that time received no injury. 
there seems to be no doubt. The general Shay R E everywhere seem 


en. There may be some uncertainty in regard to his fate. 
When your committee arriv: 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I can understand that prisoners 
may have unavoidably suffered from want of food or similar dep- 
rivation. But what torture“ was imposed upon them? 

Mr. MAHON, There was one prisoner hanged down there. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. That may have been by way of 
punishment. We hang eons daily, a Sunday, in time of 
peace. I am talking about ‘tortures ’’ inflicted on prisoners. 

Mr. MAHON. I am not reflecting upon the gentleman, of 
course, or implying that he would do anything of this kind; but 
it is a well-known fact that in the Andersonville prison no phy- 
sician ever entered that stockade. Men who were confined there 
for ten or twelve months know this fact. There was not a tent 
to shelter them from the broiling sun or the beating storms; not 
a blanket was issued with which they might cover themselves. A 
little bit of corn bread was hauled in to the prisoners in the morn- 
ing, and the dead of the prison were loaded, like hogs at a slaughter- 
aone, into the same wagon that brought in the bread and hauled 
out. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Did the Confederacy have an 
overflowing treasury with which to buy provisions like the 
United States now has? 

Mr. MAHON. Let me tell the gentleman who had charge of 
those prisons. He was a confidential, personal friend of Jefferson 


Davis. He had the superintendence of all these prisons. There 
were within 10 miles of Andersonville most magnificent springs, 
the Magnolia Spring and others, as well as fine creeks and riyu- 
lets of water, and in those regions camps could have been located 
where these men could have had at least plenty of good water. 
But the man who located this camp, who did it deliberately, put- 
ting it in that swamp, was Gen. W. R. Winder. I have a letter 
here which shows that he was the confidential friend of Jeff. 
Davis. Even Confederate officers, as this report shows, appealed 
to him time and time again to remove these men to more com- 
fortable quarters, but he refused to do so. I have here an ex- 
tract from the Richmond Examiner. My friend can tell me what 
was the politics of that paper; I do not know. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I am waiting for the gentleman 
to get at the acts of torture.“ 

Mr. MAHON. When this man left the theater of his crimes 
through death the Richmond Examiner exclaimed in mingled 
horror and joy: 


It is necessary here to dwell upon this man's character or hist t h 
length. He has passed to ‘Ap 2 170 bind a nar 


upon those to whom he has been sent!“ 

We shall not dwell upon the career of this wretch. He deserves execra- 
tion, not history. His long and confidential intercourse with Jefferson Davis 
would, were it acento stamp the character of the Confederate chief with 
double-dyed infamy, as it served to heighten and en! the terrible cruel- 
ties for which the official head of the rebellion will be eld responsible be- 
fore the civilized and Christian world. As illustrating the justice of the 

ragraph just quoted from the Richmond Examiner, we submit the follow- 
ng order, issued by this agent of starvation and murder, while in command 
at Andersonville. 

Nobody knew whether he had gone to hell or heaven, but the 
Richmond Examiner asked for mercy on the people of the place 
he may have gone to. 

Now, I want to read an order which that man issued. Our 
army was approaching Andersonville. We had sent a column in 
that direction to rescue these 80,000 men. 

{Orders, No. 18.) 
HEADQUARTERS CONFEDERATE STATES MILITARY PRISON, 
The officers on duty and in charge of the battery of — 3 — 
8 o 
ed time wus N 8 notico that — aie have 33 
without roteren to c 

It is better that the last Federal exterminated than be permitted to 
burn and pillage the property of loyal citizens, as they will do E allowed to 
make their escape from prison. 

By order of John H. Winder, brigadier-general: 

W.S. WINDER, 
5 : Adjutant-General. 

At the time of this unparalleled and hellish order the maimed 
promes who would have been the victims of its execution num- 

red more than 30,000 men. This was an order issued when it 
was ascertained that the Federal army was on the way, and re- 
member that at the date of this order there were 30,000 of these 
unfortunate men in this prison. 

So, if the Federal troops had been so unfortunate as to have 
gotten within 7 miles of that confederate prison, every man in 
the prison would have been shot to death under that order. 

r. NEVILLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question at 
this point? 
4 Mr. MAHON. Yes; I will yield and try to answer any ques- 
on. 

Mr. NEVILLE. If the people of the North were justly indig- 
nant on account of the atrocities committed in Anderai 
prison, ought the people not now to be justly indi 
count of the brutality in the Philippine Islands? 
the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. payee Then why parade Andersonville prison as an 
excuse 

Mr. MAHON. And whenever the United States Government 
under the Republican party permits such outrages to be perpe- 
trated, even to the one-hundredth part, the people of this country 
should sweep them out of power from the Presidential chair down 
to the lowest office in a county. [Applause.] 5 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, Will the gentleman yield 
for a question. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 


ant on ac- 
Applause on 


I would like to ask the 


gentleman if he does not know it is true that while those prisoners 

he e of were subjected to all the punishment that goes with 

confinement of prisoners in war, there was a standing proposition 

from the Confederate authorities at the time the prisoners at 

Andersonville oe. suffering the most to exchange man for man? 
es. 


Mr. MAHON, 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And officer for officer with 
the Federal authorities, and if the 2 of the Confederate 
authorities did aes stand rejected for mo: 

Mr. MAHON. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, While these deaths were 


oceurring? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes; and the gentleman, who was a. Confed- 
erate officer, if he reads the history he will find this statement to 
de true: Our men in rebel prisons had been starved; they were 
emaciated and some of them were maniacs. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Les. 

Mr. MAHON. And ont of the 65,000 men held in rebel 
there were not 3,000 of them that could come back to the orth- 
ern Army and handle a musket, and the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Iwould ask the gentleman, 
further, if the Federal authorities were not notified that the Con- 
federacy did not have medicines, that they were not prepared, on 
account of the blockade, to take care of even their own soldiers, 
and notwithstanding that, if the Federal authorities did not re- 
ne man for man and officer for officer? I assert 

tis true. 

Mr. MAHON. They made that offer when they held 65,000 of 
our men who were absolutely unfit for military duty at the time 

made the offer or ever afterwards, and the proposition came 

Government to hand you back an vy SSE 72,000 Confed- 

erate prisoners who were in the prisons of the North, able-bodied, 

hale men, so that you might a your Confederate Army 

with 72,000 men w were able to do service, and you 

give us in return 65,000 men that would never again be able to do 
service. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But surely the gentleman 
will not admit that he was not willing to give an able-bodied man 
for a sick man? Will the gentleman say that? 

Mr. MAHON. Just wait until I am through. [Laughter on 
the Demoeratic side.] You were kind enough to make the offer 
after yon had deliberately, I say, starved these men to the verge 
of death, left them out in the rain without shelter and without 
blankets; and when they were in this condition, near the close of 
the war, when Grant was pushing the Confederate armies to the 
wall and victory was 8 upon the Union banners, the Con- 
federate e Were willing then to exchange and have us 
give them fresh recruits, and the President and the War Depart- 
ment after long deliberation, believing the war was near an end, 
declined the offer and allowed them to remain there. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. How do you account for 
the fact that more Confederate prisoners died in Northern prisons 
than Union prisoners died in Southern prisons? 

Mr. MAHON. There were more of them. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. You reported captures of 
men who never went to prison, but of ihn wo who went to prison 
and stayed in penne ene a ee en he ee 
Union men who went to 

Mr. Sa That isnot? EST That statement can not 
be proved. 

r. MAHON. That is not true. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is true, and the record 
shows it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. MAHON. I will put into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
official re to show that it is not correct. 

. — RI DSON of Tennessee. We have them right here 


ass BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MAHON. No, I will not. I have the official records here. 
Ido not know where you got yours. 
Mr. BARTLETT. I got mine from Surgeon-General Barnes, 
and from the official report of the inv 1 
Mr. MAHON. I got mine from the published 
that fact de- 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I never h 
nied before. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It can not be successfully denied. 

Mr. MAHON. Lam referring to this criticism of the American 
Army on account of a few black Filipinos. I believe some soldiers 
took a white pony from a little Filipino boy, and burned. a few 
shacks or houses that probably were not worth a hundred dollars. 

Mr. KAHN. They were worth about $30 apiece. 

Mr. MAHON. I hold in my hand a report which shows that 

Frederick Wild, an officer of the Thirteenth Infantry, has been 
court-martialed for the burning of a gre ar at some place in the 
island of Luzon. Here is an officer of the American Army who 
has been ee and convicted of the offense of murag 
a cockpit 2 inos fight chickens. I would burn 
the cockpits in. Lif Thad my way, Now, let me tell you 
8 Sones sarah something that I know about person- 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. I — the gentleman if he is 
going to do that. 


Mr. MAHON. We have heard a great deal about burning of 
these shacks, worth a few dollars apiece. Wehave heard a great 
deal about taking poniesand horses, We have heard a t deal 
about aking a mall amount of 3 property. Now, lam 

not referring to these matters to reflect in any way upon the 
Confederate soldiers who were in the field. No man in this House 
has greater admiration for them than I have. They were brave 
men. They were not always ible for what their officers 
ty tho reae did. I have in my pocket an order that Iam to 
refer to. In the war of the rebellion I, with a hundred o 
ae a my native city, a small place of 5,000 inhabitants, 
situated in the Cumberland Valley. It is known as the Queen 
City of the Cumberland Valley. 1864 that city was burned. 
Now, Mr. She essa I want to state that in 1863, about twenty- 
vee before the battle of Gettysburg, when Meade's army and 

were away down here in Virginia somewhere, one 

0 our little city was filled with 
women and children—a large e of the men were away 
in the war—a Confederate cavalry officer, General Jenkins, ap- 
proached the town while its citizens were in bed 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What town was that? 

Mr. MAHON. The town of Chambersburg. At 6 o’clock in 
the morning this officer planted.a battery upon the hill overlook- 
ing the town, and without notice to a living soul in it, without 
even sending ina flag 8 truce, opened his guns upon those sleep- 


ing women and c 
Mr. NEVILLE. Will the gentleman yield toa oe 
= MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. NEVILLE. Since the eof the South are the 
people of the North in behalf of the Administration in he war 
in the Philippine Islands, what is the object in raking up old 
scores to y smirch the South? [Applause on the Demo- 


cratic side. 
Mr. N. TCT 
highly civilized and Christianized: co as old General Sher- 
man said, War is hel,” and these li 5 picayune, peanut af - 
fairs that you gentlemen on that side are talking about, which 
are incidental to the warin the Philippines, are nothing in com- 
parison with things that have happened in this country in the 
way of atrocities and unbridled license and vandalism. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 


Bags MAHON. No; I have no time. gentleman may ask 
uestion after a while. On the 30th ofp J aly, i 1864, a year after 
the ttle of Gettysburg, this same city that had been shelled on 
a ious oceasion that I have referred to was & nea py Dy 
of Confederate cavalry under General McCa at day- 
5 at a time when there was not a Union soldier within a hun- 
dred miles of the place. It was not a defended town, there were 
no fortifications or guns there. It was-an agricultural city, with 
merchants attending to their business and the farmers tilling the 
soil around them. The city was approached by Confederate 
troops under orders, and I have the official order here, issued by 


General Early. It shows how our friends on the other side count 
retaliate. The order reads as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF VIRGINIA, July 25, 1864. 


at MoCoys Fer for ——- 1 and — Cross Tor 

McCoys or 

to Chambersburg 5 e OF $000,000 in 

Northern mone for the houses E Hunter, R. 
toler, Edmund Q- Eeo, of J effersom County, Va. which were burned by 

— — authorities; and if the money is not burn. 

the entire town asare for the burning of these houses others in 

C the depots at Chambers- 

urg. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, General McCausland sent Colonel Peters 
of the Twenty-first Confederate Cavalry, into the town. Colonel 
Peters received his orders to burn the town. On the back of it 
he wrote this: I did not enlist in the Confederate Army to fight 
defenseless women and children and burn them ont of their 
homes, and I deliberately refused to enforce this ordon i 5 Ay 
general applause.] Signed by Colonel Peters, a nfed- 


erate officer. Another ent was sent hurri 
when all the people of that cii vor in their boda. bast Ta 
not half a dozen knew that the rates were across the Po- 


tomac. With fagot and torch, in kerosene, they set fire 
to houses, and within an hour the city was aflame, and in less. 
than two hours 5,000 women. and children and men were on the 
ue homeless, and without clothing, except their night clothing. 
Mr. Chairman, the mother with a bab but an hour old was car- 
ried from her home which was on ; the man who was at 
death’s door was carried out of the house that was in flames. 
The dead had to be carried out. Now, that order was deliber- 
ately issued. 
. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Who issued that order? I 
did not hear who the gentleman said issued it. 
Mr. MAHON. It was issued by General Early. I have read 
a copy of the official order, 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What is the date of that 


order? 

Mr. MAHON. July 25, 1864. 3 

Mr. Chairman, in less than one hour millions of dollars’ worth of 
private homes were swept out of existence, and 5,000 defenseless 
women and children were upon the hills simply as retaliation for 
the burning of a few houses in the Shenandoah Valley by order of 


Federal 55 5 
Mr. CURRIER. Only two are mentioned. 
Mr. MAHON. Two or three. This order mentions but three 


there were more. 


Mr. RI DSON of Tennessee. What is the date of that 
order? I did not hear, 
Mr. MAHON. It is dated headquarters, July 25, 1864. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It was done in July. 
Mr. LOUD. That was long before the burning in the Shenan- 


doah Valley. 7 

Mr. MAHON. That was before the burning in the Shenan- 
doah Valley. That followed. Now, Mr. Chairman, I simply re- 
late this piece of vandalism. It was nothing but vandalism. It 
has neyer been equaled in warfare by the barbarians of the Dark 
Ages. Why, Mr. Chairman, if we were to go on burning in the 
Philippine ds for the next twenty years or the next forty 
years at the rate the other side charge us with doing, there would 
not be one-tenth of the property destroyed that there was de- 
stroyed by the Confederate Army in Chambersburg in one hour. 

Mr. G. of Tennessee. s the gentleman think that 
we will have to “ burn ” that long in the Philippines before we 


conquer those le? f 

Mr. MAHON. Ithink you would have to do it to burn up three 
millions of property. 

Mr. . They could not do more if they were to burna 
hundred k , 

Mr. G. of Tennessee. It would be a good thing for the 
lumber interests over there. 


Mr. MAHON. I have referred to this history to refresh the 
memories of gentlemen on the other side of the House. If any 
entleman in this House or any citizen of this country will take 
document and read it over and examine the evidence and see 
the condition of affairs we had in this country during the civil 
war, when he gets up to talk about a man in the Regular Army 
burning a thing down there—what do you call it, a cockpit?— 
down in the Philippine Islands, and burning down a few shacks, I 
do not think we would hear the hes made on the other side 
that we do hear. Now, war may be war, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Give me another minute. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I give the gentleman the balance 
of the time until 5 o'clock. 

Mr. MAHON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have read of these ir- 

rities, getting them from the papers and as printed at the 
ar Department. There never was a war since the days of 
creation, and never will be, but some irregularities will happen. 
Men will forage and plunder; the best disciplined army will have 
a few men in it of outrages. I want to say this to my 
friends on the other side. These things that I have read to you, 
whether you could have prevented them or not, I do not know, 
but Isimply called your attention to them. 

Mr. RICHAR IN of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say to the gentleman that we on this side accept this with all 
proper humility. But why does not the gentleman lecture his 
1 SIBLEY], who made the first talk in this matter? 

Mr. ON. I do not go to Brother SIBLEY’S school; I go to 
another teacher. r a 7 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentleman from Ohio 

. GROSVENOR]. I want to say to you gentlemen from the 
uthland that you are born fighters. No braver men can be 
found anywhere under God's bright sun than you gentlemen that 
come from the South. Soit is in the Northland. We come of 
one blood, we are one flesh, and we might on that we are not 
only fighters, but we are educated fighters. emight give it an- 
other term and say we are civilized fighters. We fight for Old 
Glory, our flag, ‘t every step of whose progress has been toward 
some Sinai of hnman hope and human happiness,” and upon its 
fair folds not a blot appears. 

Some of the boys in the Philippines are from the Southland as 
well as from the North. Theyare American soldiers, carrying the 
American flag, upholding thesovereignty of the United States, and 
when the history of our soldier boys is written, and when the his- 
torian has had time to tell of their deeds of hardship and valor 
under a tropical sun, when we read it we will all be proud of the 
boys we had in the Philippine Islands from the Southland and 
Northland. There is no better army anywhere in this wide world 
rodiy than the American Army fighting under our flag. [Ap- 

use. 
* E wd, to say further, Mr. Chairman, that as a Republican I 


do not fear the assaults on our Army by the Democratic leaders. 
The American people are true to the boys who wear the Ameri- 
can uniform. TA lause.] You may attack them as much as 
you please. I wish this debate was not so late in the session, that 
it could be protracted for a nont; ang giyo yon ANE ra to a 
cover your demagoguery. You gentlemen in the grea 
West, in the Northwest, and in the East? when we go upon the 
hustings to get control of this House again and to manage its 
affairs, you will find the voters will stand by the boys that wear 
the blue uniform, and will return a Republican majority in this 
Congress to defend them in the future as they have in the past. 
[Loud applause on the ublican side.] 

Mr. VAN DIVER. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. VANDIVER. I want to ask the gentleman if in all his 
search in the records of the civil war and the barbarities of civ- 
ilized warfare he has ever found an instance where on either side 
helpless prisoners were tortured for the purpose of extorting 
information? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It is a common occurrence in every war. 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman who controls the time can 

ive me ten minutes more time, I will show you hundreds of cases 
in the South where those who sympathized with the United States 
Government were abused and tortured. 

Mr. RUMPLE, Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania per- 
mit me? 

Mr. MAHON. Certainly. 

Mr. RUMPLE. I know 3 of threats, presentation of 
revolvers at the heads of soldiers, being threatened with death at 
the point of the revolver, that unless they did give information 
they would be shot down. That was done in the Mississippi Val- 
* I was present. 

T ON. IfIhad time I could show the gentleman other 


cases. 

Mr. STEELE. There was a little bit of that at Fort Pillow, 
was there not? 

Mr. MAHON. I have a case now under my eye where a judge 
of a United States court in the State of Mississippi was concerned. 
It grew out of the feeling of the war. It grew out of hate that war 
always engenders, and he was shot down on his porch in the pres- 
ence of his wife and children by Confederate ca en who 
were away from their command, and probably if the colonel had 
known of it he would have shot them. 

Mr. VANDIVER. Ican readily understand how cases of re- 
taliation might occur on either side during war; but the practice 
of torture for the purpose of securing information or confession 
has always been condemned by civilized people. 

Mr. MAHON. Were you a Confederate officer? 

Mr. VANDIVER. No, sir. 

Mr. MAHON. If you were such an officer, or if yon were fa- 
miliar with the history of the war as known to your own people, 
you might hold a different view. Probably you thought it justi- 
fiable down there to attack men who were su sas to hold or 
who did hold and perhaps openly proclaimed Union sentiments. 
You ought to know that cruelties were inflicted on those people. 

Mr. VANDIVER. I have some recollection 

Mr. MAHON. Iwill say that I was in the Army, and conse- 
quently was absent from the North during a considerable period 
of the War; but I confess that if I had been at home in the North 
I would have been ready to take a copperhead and throw him out 
of the window; and it would not have taken very much to have 
tempted me to put some of those copperheads of the North under 
torture—water cure—to keep them from talking. 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour of 5 o'clock having arrived, the 
Committee of the Whole under the rules of the House must rise. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts reported that the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union having had under 
consideration Senate bill No. 2295 had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. HULL. I submit a conference report, with the statement 
of House conferees, on the Army appropriation bill, in order that 
it may be put in the RECORD. 

The report and statement are as follows: 


The committee of conference on the oe votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12804) making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and 
for other pu: „ having met, after a full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 18, 20, and 21. 
That the House recede from its ä to the amendments of the 
rere numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 16, 17, 19, 22, 24, and 25, and agree to 
e same. 
Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and to the same with an 


amendment as follows: Strike out all of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its disagreement 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the word all.“ in line 4, 22 of the 
bill, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “and an — — ” and the 
Senate ee to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In ligu of the matter stricken out by said amendment 
insert “ promptly;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

n the amendments of the Senate numbered 14 and 15 the committee of 
conference have been unable to agree. 


REDFIELD PROCTOR, 
J. B. FORAKE 
F. M. COCKREL 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 12804) making appropriations for the Army for the 
fiscal year en une 80, 1 report: 

Amendments Nos. 1 and 2 simply change the names of military schools; 
and same are agreed to by House. 

No. 8 gives to officers in the r Army the benefit of service in the 
Volunteer Army in computing leaves of absence; andamendmentis agreed to. 

No. 4 provides additional tests before men from the ranks can be commis- 
sioned; and Senate recedes. 

No. 5 relates to detail, and makes explicit that officers detailed shall not 
serve beyond the age of retirement; and House agrees to same. 

No. 6 relates to restoration of retired officers to active service, and it is 

to by striking out all inregard to such proposed legislation and let 

e law remain as now. 

No. 7 relates to promotion of ordnance storekeeper on retirement; and 
House agrees to same. 

No. 8 relates to retired longevi edes, 

Nos. 9and 10 relate to inc: pay of officers serving outside of United 
States proper; and House agrees to same, 

No. II gives enlisted men of Regular Army credit for time served in vol- 
unteer organizations; and House agrees to same, 

No. 12 relates to inspection of horses; and House agrees to same, with an 
amendment providing for an inspection under the direction of Secretary of 


War. 
No. 16 relates to exchanges; and House agrees to same. 
No. 17 relates to building sites in Philippine Islands; and House agrees to 


No. 18 relates to battlefield at Balls Bluffs; and Senate recedes. 
No. 19, punctuation; House es. 
No. 20 increases the appropriation for Medical Department; and Senate 


es. 
No. 21 provides for paying medical bills of regular and volunteer soldiers 
on furlough; Senate recedes. 
No. 22 gives Medical Department right to get instruments repaired with 
out adve: ng; and House agrees to same. 
No. 28 relates to reports; and House agrees tosame, with amendments strik- 
out immediately and inserting “promptly.” 
o. 24 provides for barracks for engineers’ school; and House agrees to 


same. 
Nos, 13, 14, and 15 not in conference. 


pay; and House rec 


J. A. T. HULL 
A. B. CAPRON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FOSS. I submit a conference report, with . 
statement of House conferees, on the naval appropriation bill, in 
order that they may be printed in the RECORD and lie over. I 
give notice that to-morrow I will call up this report for consid- 
eration. 

The report and statement are as follows: 


eeing votes of the two Houses on 


fro 
Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 
53, Bi, 55, 62, 68, 70, 71, 72, 78, . 75 
3 numbered 12: That the House recede from its disagreement 


dment of the Senate numbered 12, and to the same with an 
3 as follows: In lieu of the matter inse: by said amendment in- 


pert the following: Including the purchase of necessary land, $640,000: 
vided, That the accounting officers of the Treasury Department are hereby 
authorized and directed to allow, in the settlement of the accounts of dis- 
bursing officers of the Government, all expenditures heretofore made for 
land purchased for use as naval coal depots,’ and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out insert the follow- 
ing: 8 clerk in charge of distribution of books, at $1,200;" and the Senate 

ee to the same. 
menden numbered 28: That the House recede from its ment 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert the following: 


“$31 402.52;"" and the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27,and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment in- 
sert the Pulldlng. 51 pis aes pone No. Perl apo extension to dis- 

nsary ng, 1. 500: an e Senate agree e same. 
e pon red 29: + the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter by said amendment in- 


sert the following: 
“Condemnation of land adjacent to the Norfolk Navy-Tard: The Secre- 


vay age the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to cause 
to be commenced, within three months after the N of this act, pro- 

for the condemnation of the following tract of land, or so much 
thereof as he may deem necessary, for the use of the United States for the 
Norfolk Navy-Yard and for other naval Sd awe namely, the tract of land 
known as the Schmolles property, conta’ some 272.4 acres, more or less, 
in Norfolk County, Va., and adjacent to the Norfolk Navy-Yard, under the 
act of Con, approved August 1, 1888, entitled An to authorize the 
condemnation of lands for sites of public buildings, and for other 1 
and other laws of the United States, so as to completely vest in the United 
States the title of said land. And all such proceedings be reported to 
Congress at its next session by the Secretary of the Navy.” 

And the Senate tothe same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment in- 
sert the following: to com 6 of land heretofore condemned and 
partially appropriated for, and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, and a; to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inser’ by said amendment in- 
sert the following: 

“Publication of the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac: Here- 
one there shall be 


to the same, 
Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered sry —— to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 64 strike out lines 5, i and 7 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

In all, pay Marine Corps, $1,831,129.23." 

MEMORANDUM.—This instead of a straight recession, so as toallow chan 

of total par ot Marine Corps (p. 64 of blue print, p. 75 ot regular bill), whi: 
is not numbered. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

On amendments numbered 1, 7, 9, 13, 24, 25, 26, 87, 88, 39, 40, 43, 46, 47, 52, 56, 
57, 58, 61, 64, 76, 77, 88, 89, 91, 92, and 98 the committee of conference have been 

gree, 


unable to a; 
GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 
ALSTON G. DAYTON, 
ADOLPH MEYER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


. AN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 

The ergin Hah on the part of the House at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Honses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 14046) making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
ending June 30, 1 and for other 8 submit the following written 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
1 8 in ~ . conference report on each of the amendments 
of the Sena z: 

On Nos. 2, 8, 53, 68, 70, 71, 78, 74, 75: Changes name of naval cadets to that of 


mi men. 

On No. 4: Authorizes the accounting officers of the as pro 
by the Senate, to allow in the settlement of the accounts of disbursing offi- 
cers payments under the appropriation of N fund to civilian em- 
ployees doing duty at naval stations in our ins during the 
comin, fiscal year and until such time as Congress make specific ap- 
propr tion for the pay of such employees, 

No. 5: Authorizes the Secretary of the Navy, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, to 2 pay all civilian Lg in our insular possessions a per diem com- 
pensation cor: nding to their pay, while actualiy emplo; from the date 
a 75 sailing from the United States and while rieel pad ip to the United 

On No. 6: Strikes out the appropriation of $13,975, as pro the Sen- 
ate, for renting, heating. and Ughtin an additional bui ATena by 
5 e Secretary of the Navy, as pro y the Sena 
On No. 8: Directsthe Secretary of the N posed by the Senate, to 


te for a naval training station 
on the Great Lakes and make report to Con of its action, and to defray 
the expenses of said board appropriates $5,000. 

On No. 10; Strikes out the appropriation of $1,400 for a clerkat Cavite, P, I., 
as pr by the Senate. 

0. 11: uces the total n under the civil establishment 
of the Bureau of Ordnance by $1,400, as proposa by the Senate. 

On No. 12: Inserts the proyision enabling the Secretary of the Navy to pur- 
chase necessary land for coal depots, $440,000, and authorizes the accountin; 
officers of the Treasury to allow all expenditures heretofore made for lan 
5 for use as naval coal depots out of said appropriation, as pro) 

y the Senate, but strikes out the ProTON ae po by the Senate, for 
a reappropriation of unexpended nees e for the establishment of 
naval coal depots. 

On No. 14: Appropriates , as increase to the repent Seal one clerk at the 
navy- Portamoath N. H., as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 15: Corrects the total of ragraph by said amount. 

On Nos. 16, 17, and 18: Changes the form of expression of two writers, as 
proposed uy the Senate, but does not increase the appropriation. 

On Nos. 19 and 20: Changes form of expression, as proposed by the Senate, 


but does not change the appropriation. 7 

On No. 21: Inserts one clerk in cha: of distribution of books, at $1,200. 

On No. 22: Changes the total of said paragraph to correspond with above 

crease. 

On No. 23: Changes the total appropriation in the civil establishment, Bu- 
reau of gs ag TEE to conform to the above increase. 

On No. 27: Appropriates $60,000 for the completion of building No. 19, and 
$1,500 for an extension to dispensary building in New York 8 

On No. 28: Changes totals in appropriations for New York Navy-Yard in 
accordance with the above. 

On No. 29: Authorizes the Secretary of the Navy in his discretion to con- 
demn a certain tract of land, or so much thereof as may be 3 adja- 
cent to the Norfolk Navy-Yard and to report such proceedings to the next 
session of Congress. 

On No. 30: 5 $25,950 to complete the 8 of land already 
condemned and partia 888 for at Key West, Fla. 

On No. 81: Changes tals in appropriations for naval station at Key 


West, Fla. 
Gates. 82 and 83: Increases the appropriation from $2,000 to $4,000, or so 
much as may be necessary, ae pro 0 by the Senate, for additional land at 
und, n. 


appoint a board of naval officers to select a 


the navy-yard, Puget So) 


On No, 34: 


: Changes the totals in appropriations for navy- yard, Puget 
Sound, Washington, to conform to above. 


On No. 35: Strikes out unnecessary language, as uropa the Senate. 
. 88: Cha: f f expression, as N the Senate. 
Sa No eee Ont ADDOL 15 proving harbor of 


On No. 41: Strikes out appropriation of 8 for 
San Luis d'A: island of Guam, as proposed by Senate. 

On No. 42: rts caption, Plans and specifications for public works,” 
as vig ageri the Senate. $ 
0. 44: Strikes out sd ic oc eral of additional $100,000 for naval hos- 
e 


Naval e sent either by contract or by day labor, or boi 
necessary for the best interests of the Government. 

On No. 48: Strikes out additional appropriation of $5,000 for Naval Observa- 
tory, as proposed by the Senate. 

"On No. 4% Strikes out appropriation of $2,000 for expenses of board of 
visitors to the Naval Observatory, as proposed by the Senate. _ 

On No. 50: Authorizes an increase of 1,000 copies of the American Ephem- 
eris and Nautical Almanac for the use of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives and Navy Department, as pro: by the Senate. 

On No. 51: Authorizes appropriation of $50,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for repairs and improvements on buildings and construction of a contagious 
disease hospital at Mare Island, Cal. 

On Nos. 54 and 55: Insert the word “each,” as proposed by the Senate, a 
verbal omission. 

On No. 59: Strikes out Spproprisiion of $3,800, as proposed by the Senate, 
for clerks at naval station, te, P. I. 

On No. 60: Strikes out increase in total appropriations, as proposed by the 
Senate, civil establishment, Bureau of Construction and Repair. 

On No. 62: Inserts provision, as proposed by the Senate, allowing appro- 
priation for incidental expenses to be applied to the Bureau. 

On No. 63: Strikes out appropriation of $1,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for contingencies, drawing materials,and instruments for the drafting room 
of the Bureau of Steam 3 

On No. 65: Strikes out appropriation of $1,200, as proposed by the Senate, 
for one writer at naval station, Cavite, P. I. 


No. 66: Strikes out the increase in total appropriations, as proposed by 
form to the above. 
On No. 67: Strikes out appropriation for $1,000 for an assistant librarian 
0. 69: Strikes out increase in F as proposed by the 
Senate, for Naval Academy to conform to above. 
On posed by the Senate, for extending 
the use of the appropriation of $3,000 for clerk hire, carriages, and other in- 
On No. 78: Strikes out increase in totals of appropriations for Naval 
by the Senate. 
entitled An act to reorganize and increase the efficiency of the personnel 
of 858 and Marine Corps of the United States.” 
Corps shall ‘have the rank, pay, and allowance of a major-general in the 
Army, but this shall not extend to his successor or successors. 


the Senate, for naval establishment, Bureau of Steam Engineering, to con- 
at Naval Academy. 

On N. 

0. 72: Inserts a provision, as pro: 

cidental and necessary expenses of the Board of Visitors at Naval Academy. 
Academy, as proposed 4 

On No. 7%: Banores sections 8, 9, and 10 of the act 8 March 3, 1899, 

rts a provision that the present Commandant of the Marine 
On No. 81: Increases the a propriation, as proposed by the Senate, for the 


pay of noncommissioned officers, 3 fly and for the ex- 
penses of clerks of the United States Marine from $1,112,548 to $1,236,028. 

On No. 82: Adds to the enlisted force of the Marine Corps now authorized 
by law, as proposed by the Senate, 10 gunnery-sergeants, 40 sergeants, 60 cor- 
po ers, 10 trumpeters, and 620 priv: 5 

On No. 83: Increases the appropriation or “Provisions, Marine Corps,” 
as pro) by the Senate, from 071.50 to 1.50, 

Bn Ko, 8 000 the appropriation for Clothing of the Marine Corps 
from $40,000 to 3 

On No. 85: Increases the appropriation for Military stores,“ as proposed 
by the Senate, from $40,297 to ae 

On No. 86: Increases the appropriation for-“ on and recruit- 


2 A nt, 
as N by the Senate, from $91,700 to $108,700. 
90: Tora a provision as proposed by the Senate: 


ting to total appropriation for the of the Navy. 
4 tenance S Colars, * ef to whether 


or the Bureau of 3 

On No. 9, as to whether the unexpended balances remaining in the Treas- 
ury on June 30, 1902, from the appropriation for “Ordnance and ordnance 
stores, 1900, or so much thereof as may be necessary.“ should be reappropri- 
ated for expenditure in the fulfillment of contracts heretofore e and 
proper: chargeable to said — 5 riation, 1 

n No. 24, as to the increase in the corps of civil engineers. 

On Nos. 25 and 26, as to an appropriation of $500 for making an examina- 
tion concerning the furnishing water supply of Portsmouth Navy-Yard, and 
1 N of $200,000 toward the removal of Hendersons Point, near 
said navy-yard. 

On Nos 37, 38, 39, and 40, as to appropriations to the amount of $657,300 for 
naval station at Charleston, S. C. A 

On No. 43, as to total appropriations in all for public works, Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. 

On No. 46, as to the appropriation of $100,000 for the construction ofa build- 
ing for Bureau of Equipment at Pensacola Navy-Yard. 

No. 47, as to the total appropriation for public works, Bureau of Ord- 
nance, 

On No. 52, as to the increase in the co 

On No. 56, as to an appropriation of 
clerk at Pensacola Navy-Yard. 

On No. 57,as to increase in total appropriations for civil establishment, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

On No. 58, as to the increase in the Pay Corps. 


of surgeons. 
000 for one bookkeeper and one 


On No. 61, as to the increase in the corps of naval constructors. 
XXXV-—455 


On No. 64, as to an appr tion of $200,000 toward the construction of an 
experimental station and ng laboratory in the department of marine 
n and naval construction at Annapolis. 


as to an increase in the corps of midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy. 


On No. 77, as to a provision N examinations for admission to 
the Naval Academy to be held at ere is. 

On No. 88, as to an appropriation of $1,500 for improvements at the marine 
barracks, navy-yard, on. 

On No. 89, as to changes in the amount of total appropriations for public 
works, Marine Corps. 

On No. 91, as to “ Increase of the Navy" and the method of construction 
of new ships authorized, whether they shall be built by contract or some in 
Government navy-yards, or the whole subject be left within the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Navy. 

On No. 92, as to the oe requiring the Secretary of the Navy to con- 
tract for five more Holland torpedo boats at 2 cost of $170,000 each, after the 
acceptance of one of said boats now being built for the Government. 

On No. 93, as to a provision authorizing the e as the Navy to have 
tested any completed submarine boats or boats other than the Holland type, 
and pure „in his discretion, one of the same, if found to be equal or sw 
rior to the best submarine torpedo boat then in use in the Navy, at a price 
not to exceed $170,000. 

The bill as passed by the Senate appropriated $79,351 ,238.18, being an increase 
of $1,731,205 over the amount carried as it was 1 by the House. Of this 
sum the committee of conference recommend that $170,375 be stricken out 
and that $371,130 be agreed to. 

GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 


ALSTON G. DAYTON, 
ADOLPH MEYER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
AMERICAN CITIZENS DETAINED BY BRITISH AUTHORITIES AS PRIS- 
ONERS OF WAR, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; which was read, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and orde: to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in response to the 
resolution pf the House of Representatives of June 9, 1902. nesting him, if 
not incompatible with the public interests, to furnish the Hi Repre- 
sentatives with a complete list showing the names of all American citizens 
(and their residence) who are now detained by the British authorities as 
1 of war, together with information as to what investigation, if any 

as been made by the State Department concerning the cause of their de: 
tention and what action has been taken to secure their release. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

WHITE HOUSE, June 23, 1902. 

EPHRAIM H. GALLION, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a message from the 
President of the United States, which was read as follows: 
To the House of Representatives: 


I return herewith, without approval, House bill No. 8309, entitled “An act 
to remove charge of desertion hraim H. Gallion.” 

The bill authorizes and directs the Secretary of War to remove the c 
of desertion standing against Ephraim H. Gallion, late of Company 
Eleventh Regiment of Tennessee , 28 he was never mustered into the 


United States Service, which was not fault or neglect, and was refused 
any, pay for his service iod. 
e 


records of the War ment show that he was enrolled April 21, 
Sixth Tennessee aani, Volunteers; that 
11, 1862; that he was 


paroled. He 3 ö 1 Boge 
rted. r record o 


t he 
in it, 
vit submitted by Gallion, it is declared that he never received 
any moneys during his service as a member of the Eleventh Tennessee Cav- 
alry. A pay roll on file in the office for the Auditor for the War De: ent 
re 1 5 on May 13, sete 78 can pe 5 ede pene tg 
n s paymaster 78. „at the rate o r mon 
for eight conte and four days tran the ante of his enl; ent. 8 s 
In view of the facts above set forth I am constrained to withhold my ap- 


proval. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

WHITE HOUSE, June 23, 1902. 

Mr. HULL. I move that this message with the accompanying 
documents be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
be ordered to be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examened and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 18676. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, 
and for other purposes, 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Mr. WACHTER also, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had presented this day to the President of the 
United States for his approval bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 3641. Anact for the allowance of certain claims for prop- 
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ing 
the United States 575 1 
xr? 5 service within the limits 
R. 9728. An act correcting the record of Levi W. 

H. R. 11725. An act to amend section 4139 and 5 4814 of 
the Revised Statutes; 

H. R. 9870. An act to correct the military record of Reinhard 
Schneider; 

H. R. 3442. An act to ee the record of John O'Brien; 

H. R. 4636. An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
to adjust the accounts of Morgan’s Louisiana and Texas Railroad 
and Steamship Company for the United States mail; 

H. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution amending ‘‘ An act to increase 
the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the pur- 
orize the erection and 


tak po PUNT - 
ATE 1 5 ae mil 


chase of sites for £ poue buildings, to au 
Jug 6.150 tg pu buildings, and for other purposes,” approved 
une 6 


H. R. 15004. An act to anthorize the Minneapolis, Superior, St. 
Paul and Winnipeg Railway Company, of Minnesota, to build 
and maintain a railway bridge across the Mississippi River; and 

H. R. 13204. An act to provide for 1 pa upon 
legacies and bequests for uses of a religious, charitable, or edu- 
cational character, for the encouragement of art, etc., under the 
act of June 13, 1898, and for other purposes. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was ted as follows: 

To Mr. SELBY, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. McLain, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Henry of Mississippi, indefinitely, on accourt of im- 
portant business. 

PRESIDING OFFICER AT EVENING SESSION, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates as Speaker pro tempore 
at the session of the House this evening the gentleman from Iowa, 
Mr. CONNER. 

LEAVE TO PRINT, 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the RECORD the proclamation of Governor Claiborne, then gov- 
ernor of the Mississippi 1 the powers of goy- 
ernor-general and intendant of the proyince of Louisiana; also a 
little speech which he made on taking charge of the ge Lowgans 


vee ras! in 1803. This matter is very short—onl g aree pages. 
LEASURE Weought to know definitely how much space 
iti 115 is to oe upy., 


peach Seat T sialon he E KA DEAA ack cages 
word? I sta’ re are ort pages 
LER. IL simply wanted to understand, 

Ths SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the RECORD three pages of manuscript 
which he has described. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The documents referred to are as follows: 

Proclamation pra his 3 9 O. 2 5 N — 185 

Mississippi terri , exerci * 

tendant of the ows “ine sie = 852 


Whereas eingi 9 stipulations between the Governments of 5 and Spain 
the latter ceded to the former the colony of Louisiana, with the same ex- 
tent — it . at the date of the above-mentioned treaty in the hands of 

and that it had when France it, and such as it ought to be 


r the treaty subsequently entered into between Spain and other states; 


— 
Whereas the Government of ane had ceded the same to the United 
the date of th of a 


all the Milt , civil, and eee powers 5 
pe 1 — * overnment of the same sha in such person 
i the President of the 


or 5 and sha 


ants of Louisiana in the free e 
ligion; and the President of the 
ing the date of 3ist day of October, in 
3 me with the several duties heretofore hold ee exerc by the 
governor: ral and intendent of the province: 

I have, therefore, sone fit toissue my proclamation, making known 
the premises, and to declare — * the — heretofore exercised over 
the said 3 ot T 


8 in the Union of the ‘United States, an as soon as possible. 

to the princi ips of Ah entsof 

alti the immunities, rights, pik spay Fe Bie ee of the AY: 8 

C a whieh they proi samy that 
00 J. „and rel * W. rofess; 

all laws and m 1 ons Which were at the on 


of the late pesenan i remain in full force, 5 Ty ie —— 
with their bore ge ey except those whose power has been eopectalty 
me, and except, officers as have been intrusted Sh they collation 


of the zevont are by continued in their function. n furing the p the pleasure of the 
governor for time being, or until provision shall rwise be made. 

And I do panle! exhort and ras all the inhabitants and other persons 
Dated Sta said ithful and true in their nce to the 


8 or 


all 5 from 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand. 
Given in the city of New Orleans the 20th day of December, oe and of 
the independence of the United States of America the twenty-eight 
WM. C.C. ee 
The governor's address to the citizens of Louisiana: 
NEW ORLEANS, September 20, 1803. 


nited America—I can not forbear offering you my warmest co 
licy of the Consul of Premee baa by the cession o! Tout. 
1 to you a connection beyond the reach of 
sean i lal, ay wer the sure inheritance of freedom. The American 
receive you as brothers, and will hasten to extend to youa 
ion in those — le rights which have formed the of 
unexampled prosperity. 
The SPEAKER, In pursuance of the order of the House, a 
recess will now be taken until 8 o’clock this evening. 


eir own 


EVENING SESSION, 


The recess havin. 8 5 expired, the House (at 8 o’clock p. m.) was 
called to order by Mr. CONNER as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER ae tempore. In pursuance of the order pre- 
viously made, the House will now resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill S. 2295. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. CURRIER in the chair, 

PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I do not see present 
the chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs. We on the 
minority side have used a good deal more time than the majori 
and I would much prefer that some gentleman on the other ide 
would use some of majority time. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs, the Chair will recognize any gentleman 
os the Republican side for ten minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. No gentleman desires to speak on 
that side—— 

Mr. GIBSON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed, he would say to 


the gentleman from Virginia, that the chairman of the Com- 
Insular Affairs 


mittee on will be here in a moment. 
Mr. JONES of V . The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
20 rose, and I thought he was going to 
Mr. GIBSON. 5 , I rose to ean observation. 
I will state that there was an a ent between myself and the 


chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs that 
allotted to me at least ao minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Tennessee for thirty minutes, 


[Mr. GIBSON addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. NEVILLE]. 

Mr. NEVILLE. Mr. Chairman, the unjust provisions of the 
pending bill, and the recent developments as to methods of the 
‘Administration in the ma ent of governmental affairs, make 
it the plain duty of ev erican citizen clothed with legis- 
ct authority to raise yoice in warning to the American 


me | the gentleman from Wisconsin, chairman of the Committee on 
Insular Affairs, and in char, of this bill, in his opening address 
elaborately stated the Republican contention as to S tho course of 
the Administration in the hilippine Islands. His first statement 
was that the blessings of liberty are to be extended to the Ppap 
and mind you, Mr. Chairman he did not limit the scope of the 
word liberty. 

It was not merely to remove the tyrannical hand of Spain; 
not merely to check the threatening attitude of Mohammedan 
teachings; not merely to enable the slaves to parhan their free- 
dom at the market price; not merely to quiet the warring factions 
of the various ds; not merely to deprive the islanders of 
commercial and social intercourse with their relatives, the Chi- 
nese; not merely to protect them from the brutal hand of some 
foreign power needing more subjects to labor or its royalty, but 
to give them the blessings of liberty such liberty 
as we enjoy; that liberty for which yee land jg of this Republic 
fought an whipped the great destroyer of 3 that lib- 
erty for which every patriotic heart throbs, and for en every, 


should have 


patriot’s hand will fight when his native country is assail 


1902. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, to determine whether the Administration 
is practicing deception or not we have only to examine the con- 
tents of this bill—an Administration measure, The American 
conception of liberty presents but two phases. One is that our 
poga ae enjoy all rights and privileges guaranteed by the 

tion of Independence, the Constitution of the United 

States, and their laws, with such restraints as may be necessary 

to protect such rights and 3 The other is that all other 

ple shall enjoy such rights, 3 and liberty as they may 

seers are suitable to their country, habits, and desires, and not 
in jeopardy of the rights of American citizens. $ 

this bill does not make the Filipino an American citizen. It 
establishes courts to punish him, but does not guarantee him the 
— of trial by a jury of his peers. It establishes a government 

th the rules of which he must comply, and yet gives him no 
voice in the adoption of such rules nor the right to alter or modify 
them. It does not give him representation in the Government 
which legislates to control him, yet it taxes him to support 8 
which he does not approve. It in no sense gives him the liberty 
of an American citizen, while it at the same time abrogates his 

ight to the liberty of a foreigner. 
embers of the majority say this is not imperialism, but I am 
constrained to ask, What is it? This bill es the islands our 
colonies; gives their people only such liberties as we believe they 
deserve, and reserves to us the right to increase or those 
liberties in Cogis as our varying administrations may be kind or 
brutal. But, Mr. Chairman, this is enough on this line, Every 
American citizen knows that our title to the Philippines is no 
greater than that of King George tothe American colonies. And 
that the attempts to govern without consent and with limited 
liberties are parallel. l 
Another contention of the advocates of this bill is that the op- 
nts are equally responsible with the Republicans for the con- 
Ñitions prevailing with r t to our colonies. This contention 
hangs upon the slender thread that the great Democratic leader 
with a few of his partisans advocated the ratification of the treaty 
of Paris. They are indeed hard pushed for some one to share the 
ignominy of inistrative policy since the ratification, Every 
reading American knows that W. J. advocated the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty with the avowed object of eliminating Spain 
as a factor in our efforts to give her colonies involved in the war 
their independence if they desired it and toend the war. And 
every man knows, and every fair-minded man will admit, that 
since the ratification of the treaty every step taken by our Admin- 
istration leading toward the government of the Filipinos without 
their consent has been against the protest of W. J. Bryan and all 
of bis partisans and against the protest of all other American 
citizens who are not under the thumb of the promoters of greed 
and avarice. ` 

Another contention is that we offer no remedy or satisfactory 
way out. I think I can suggest to my Republican and Demo- 
cratic friends a decent way to let go, and that is to negotiate a 
treaty with the islanders by which they shall remunerate us for 
our proper expense in trying to secure their liberty, and stand 
the expense ourselves of our efforts to lord it over them. If they 
would not agree to this kind of a treaty, we would at least have 
as much right to insist upon it as upon the enactments we are 
now providing for their guidance. 

But we are told that vested rights have accrued and great 
property interests developed under our protection, and that we 
can not justly leave them to the mercy of a doubtful government, 
but a complete and sufficient answer to that is that time will only 
increase the difficulty. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not discuss this bill in detail, but its 
every section discloses an intent to exercise authority and control 
over those people without their consent, and that means now just 
what it has disclosed throughout the pages of history—a determi- 
nation to control the fruits of other people’s labor, and arbi- 
trarily take their possessions without adequate compensation. 
It means national instead of individual slavery. 

The greed and avarice of the American is becoming proverbial. 
He has resorted for gain to every device from conquest to cun- 
ning legislation, from fraud and deception to common lying. He 
utilizes child labor while 8 walk the streets in enforced 
idleness. He placards and advertises his goods marked down 
from $4 to $i” to catch the unwary woman looking for bargains. 

He manufactures glucose honey, mule-fat butter, and bean 
coffee, to defraud legitimate producers and necessary consumers 
in markets where he can not palm off wooden nutmegs and the 
baser frauds. He advertises for honest laborers and dishonestly 
exacts a bonus without furnishing the employment. He waters 
the stock of doubtful corporations to filch the hard-earned mite 
savings of hired girls. He secures a 50 per cent protective 
tariff and reduces the wages of his employees 10 per cent. He 
glories in the enjoyment of free institutions and popular elections 
and corrals the yoters in blocks of five. He writes and publishes 


false history, to cheat real heroes of the fruits of their victories. 
He collects funds in trust for a war-stricken and impoverished 
poopie and uses it to promoteinfluence in favor of special classes, 

e garbles and misconstrues the orders of the great emancipator, 
to his army fighting to free men, as an excuse for the brutality 
of soldiers fighting to enslave men. 


He suppresses the free ion of thought upon public ques- 
tions as a necessity to retain office, while he denounces the policy 
of the spoils system as a reward for victory, and it is therefore 
not strange that he declares his intentions toward the Filipinos as 
3 and Godly, while the balance of the world looks on horror- 
stricken. 

History does not record a nation of people who retained their 
liberties long after denying them to others, and unless the people 
of this country who believe in the common brotherhood of man 
and possess the finer sensibilities as to equality and justice ri 25 
to the front, the American people are likely to be scattered to 
uttermost of the and the name supplant the synonym 
of another nation for cheat. 

It is not difficult for a thoughtful man to see that the corrupt 
element of this country is in the saddle, and just so sure as dis- 
aster follows dishonesty, our me must come to grief. What 
more evidence of deception do the people need the con- 
tinued efforts of the managers of governmental affairs to hide the 
facts. He who reads the daily papers must note the headlines, 
Root can not report the expense, Moody regrets the leak,” 
Miles to be retired for pene ATOY affairs, The President 
deplores the publicity.“ t me remind the American le 
that conclusions and decisions reached as to past matters, by the 
Sr sien or Navy or any other department of the Government, 
should be reported to the people if the people are the Govern- 
ment. If the people are not the Government any longer in this 
country when the bulldogs be turned loose to keep them out 
of the front yard? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I do not intend to seek a renomination 
for Congress, it is ok that I should, before taking my seat, 
say something as to other gn gre passed and to be passed. A 
few days ago a bill passed this House increasing the subsidiary 
coinage permitting the melting of the standard silver dollar 
and its coinage into subsidiary money. Were it not for the se- 

and deception marking the path of governmental affairs, 
this law would be admitted to be a law to decrease the volume of 
standard or legal-tender money in the interest of the Tr 
raiders, who hope to pull that string to again rake in the har 
earnings of the people when the trust or combination rope shall 
break or be h about. There is no question but that the in- 
crease of subsidiary coin will do some 4 880 It was needed and 
could have been provided without melting the standard silver 
dollar, but the decrease of the legal tender money is in further- 
ance of a long- continued scheme to tighten the grasp of a moneyed 
aristocracy upon the United States Treasury and eventually to 
choke it out of existence. 

This side of the House is accused of abandoning the silver ques- 
tion, but that is not true as a whole. I am not informed as to the 
status of Democrats upon the 1 issue, but presume that, 
like the Republicans upon the tariff, they are all split up. There 
is one thing, however, about which I am informed, and that is 
that every Populist, while he does not believe that bimetalism is 
a full and complete panacea for the evils besetting the money 
question, does believe that legal-tender silver at 16 to 1, or any 
other ratio with gold, is better than bank-note currency, for the 
reason that it is going and coming, while bank-note currency 
is a sure and rapid means to get you into debt, but is unreliable 
as a means to get you out. We believe that the Government 
should issue all money; that it should be a legal tender for all 
debts, public and private, and that the promissory note of an in- 
dividual, of a Bank, or other corporation should not be in imita- 
tion of money, and should depend for its circulation upon the in- 
te od and standing of the promisor rather than upon legislation 
in avor. 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, that there is an effort to have ad pd 
ple abandon the money question. Each grasping individual de- 
sires all other persons to refrain from everything which interferes 
with his greed. The people are not going to abandon the money 

uestion until it is — tly and permanently settled, and prior to 
t time it is and be the paramount issue. 

A few distinguished gentlemen are trying to unite the De- 
mocracy upon an antitrust, anti-imperial, and tariff-reduction 
platform. These Fee poser are distinguished for at least two 
reasons. One is t occasionally they have to announce that 
they are Democrats, and the other is that whenever the money 
question is agitated, no matter how much trust, tariff, and im- - 
perialism are involved, they vote the Republican ticket. 

This is conclusive a that they believe the money question to 
be paramount, and their interests are with the classes and 


not with the masses. A couple of these distinguished gentlemen, 
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formerly known as the firm of Cleveland & Hill,” a few nights 
ago uttered the encouraging words which are to unite the hosts 
for the conflict against trusts and imperialism. It will in truth 
be a huge joke upon the intelligence and sincerity of the Demo- 
cratic party if it follows the advice of a man who was once elected 
President by votes in the West because he was for bimetallism. in 
accordance with the platform, and yotes in the East because he 
was against it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us see where the advice will lead. Re- 
united Democracy will resolve to abolish trusts and combines. 
The Republican sident is causing suits to be brought against 
them. Who will have the best of the argument? The reunited 
Democracy will resolve against imperialism. The Republicans 
now do, and will continue to deny, that they favor imperialism. 
The battle along the whole line will descend to a campaign of 
personal abuse. The ay question involved will be the sincerity 
of the parties. Each will accuse the other of evasion and mis- 
representation, and the average citizen will not know what to be- 
lieve and will vote according to his view of conditions regardless 
of causes or issues. 

As an evidence that the Republicans are not sincere, we only 
have to notice that when they throw a crust to the wage-earner 
they give a whole bakery shop and contents to the millionaire. 
When they offer us an opportunity to vote for a constitutional 
amendment to hed trusts they couple with it a proposition 
to oppress labor. en they offer us a chance to vote to increase 
subsidiary money they couple with it a provision to decrease the 
volume of legal-tender dollars. When they give us a chance to 
suppress anarchy, which we would gladly do, they couple with it 
a provision to make certain officers royal and above us, when they 
are only our equals and employees. 

When the Democrats start their great campaign to liberate op- 
ressed labor and throttle devouring trusts, and take under their 
ostering wing the money trust, the father and mother of all com- 

bines and oppression, to enable them to capitalize the procession, 
the American people will not believe that they are sincere, 

No, Mr. Chairman, the American people are not fools. Some 
are dishonest and cunning; some are honest and trusting, and 
many are tired and sleepy, but all are ready to avenge a wrong to 
them when sufficiently rubbed in to make them feel it. They all 
know that if the Smiths can control the kind and volume of money 
which the Jones may use in their business that the Smiths can 
absorb the pons or suppress the business at will. If a few banks 
can control the kind and volume of money which the people— 
theoretically the 8 use in their business, then 
such banks can and will periodically absorb the profits and sup- 

ress such parts of the business as may seem to them desirable. 

he people are now awakened to the fact that some day not far 
distant a Rothschilds may develop in this country who can dic- 
tate when and where it may engage in war or other enterprises. 

I know that some Democrats claim that the protective tariff is 
the mother of trusts. ButI would remind my Democratic friends, 
and especially those who are ashamed of alliance with Populists, 
that trusts are each and all the product of concentrated wealth; 
that a protective tariff is only one means of concentrating wealth 
in the hands of a few; that railway monopolies, telegraph, tele- 
phone, and electric-light franchises, Government contracts, ship 
subsidies, and a thousand other special privileges are potent fac- 
tors in the concentration of wealth; but the stockholders of one 
class of these various enterprises combine as a defensive weapon 
to put them upon an equal footing with the combination of the 
others in commerce and trade, while the national-bank trust, 
controlling as it does the kind and volume of money with which 
they all do business, is the all-potent factor in the concentration 
of wealth, and was intended to, and eventually will, absorb the 
profits and control the business of all other people. 

The men who go before the country declaring that they want 
to abolish trusts and prohibit imperialism, when they at the same 
time advocate a money system which is a sure breeder of trusts 
and inevitably creates class distinction, royalty, and vassal, are 
either idiots or believe other people to be. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, the citizenship of this country will soon 
have leisure in which they can reflect. The South African war is 
over. May God ameliorate the effect of its result upon human 
liberty. ne Spanish war is over. The Philippine conflict may 
last hundreds of years, but will never furnish a profitable business 
to Americans. The people will not much longer consent to toil 
for the exorbitant price with which to buy home goods, while the 
manufacturers produce a surplus with which to exploit cheap- 
labor countries, and this country can not long be prosperous upon 
a business confined almost entirely for its profits to interest on 
loaned money and raids on the United States Treasury. 

I know the cry from one quarter is ‘‘ to let well enough alone,” 
but when harvest is over and the little balance of labor now em- 
ployed is out with their brethren in a strike or lockout the 
masses will be disgusted with the conditions which make the 


millionaire say Let well enough alone,“ and the wage-earners’ 
babies cry for bread. p 

If I mistake not, when the bubble bursts and the men with the 
champagne stomachs and beer pocketbooks fully realize the cause 
of their undoing, there will be more men in this country with 
populistic ideas than was ever dreamed of in the philosophy of a 
reorganizing Democrat or self-confident Republican. 

I have not the time to go over in detail the various steps taken 
by the Republican acts to undo the people, but each step was in 
fraud of the other. When the first step was taken for the over- 
throw of silver it was stealthily done, and it will always puzzle 
him who studies political economy to know why our country 
aided to destroy the value of a product which she produced in 
abundance and which was not largely produced in other coun- 
tries. The storm raised by the first step caused the Republicans 
for many years to pledge Hy pany platform their loyalty to bimet- 
alism; but they cunningly and persistently legislated for its 
destruction. 

The same deceptive course was pursued as to the tariff. At 
first protection was invoked to foster infant industries, but the 
more the industries grew the more they could digest and the 
more they were fed. Now they are protected that they may rob 
the home people to enable them to compete for trade abroad. The 
same deception is visible in the varied legislation to do away with 
greenbacks and crops out in all laws relating to quasi-public cor- 
porations and monopolies. But for an unparalleled record of de- 
ception, the course of the party in power toward the Filipinos is 
presented to the public view. To go into detail would string 
these remarks out as long as the moral law. 

It is sufficient to state that while the Administration persis- 
tently denied that Aguinaldo and his followers were recognized 
as allies, the letters of our consuls at Hongkong and Manila, as 
afterwards published in Senate Document No. 62, showed that 
they were; that while the Administration repeatedly declared 
that the war in the Philippines was conducted with humanity and 
mercy, its suppressed reports and evidence afterwards disclosed 
the most hideous and brutal torture, by official direction, that 
can be found disgracing the pages of ancient or modern history. 

I presume we may tread out the life of innumerable insects 
and the harm to us not being visible pass it by as a trivial mat- 
ter, but when we wantonly torture out the life of a weaker hu- 
manity, and then to mitigate our ignominy stand over graves 
where we should cast the green twig of regret, but instead re- 
kindle the flame of sectional hate, God pity the man or woman 
who can look on and applaud. 

But we are told that we are becominga world power. Oh,shame 
for the ambition. Pharaoh, Herod, Tiberius, Nero, Cæsar, Alex- 
ander the Great, and Napoleon, were all great world powers, and 
history lines their pathway with victims that are now visible 
only by representations in the chamber of horrors. God grant 
that my country shall not continue to enlarge such chamber. 

I know we are building great battle ships, but the incentive for 
building is more in the profits on constru¢tion than the need of 
the boats. If the conduct of the Administration is an indication, 
it is almost Popon now to get men to man the ships we al- 
ready have. ether this is the result of the conduct of recent 
war, or because men do not care to fight for other men’s gain, I 
can not say, but the fact remains. I know an estimable lady and 
worthy husband of this city who have for the past week bent all 
their energies to secure the release of their schoolboy from the 
ship Franklin, and the lady the last time I saw her was wring- 
ing her hands with tears streaming down her face because the 
Department refused to let him go. 

The letter containing the refusal said he was a likely, bright 
boy; was needed, and would add to the personnel of the Navy. 
The mother pleaded with the commander of the ship at Norfolk: 
she pleaded with the Secretary of the Navy, and two gentlemen, 
respectable enough to be Congressmen, pleaded for her with the 
President, and all received a deaf ear. 

There is no more reason in law, and surely not in morals, why 
a recruiting officer for the Navy can make a binding contract 
with a child without its parents’ consent than that others can do 
so. This boy, Willie Morton, is not yet through the high school. 
Temporarily away ffom home and probably having the ambition 
to be a Dewey or a Schley, without judgment and experience suf- 
ficient to contract for his future, the recruiting officer enlisted 
him. His parents were not consulted, they did not consent, and 
did not know of it in time to prevent. 

I know of another instance where the heartaches are just as 
great and the man is retained, not even permitted to purchase 

is discharge, because the Navy can not spare him; yet an aged 
mother with an afflicted daughter is in continuous grief because 
of the heartlessness and the want of humanity shown by our naval 
officers. If I mistake not the temper of the American people, 
some day . officials will be taught that they are not royalty. 
and the rights of American citizens will be respected, 
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I was once a Republican. It was many years ago, and my con- 
solation is that that party came into power because it advocated 
man’s humanity to man, as a means to produce the greatest good 
to the greatest number, and I got out of the party when I foresaw 
that it would go out of power advocating man’s inhumanity to 
man, as a means to produce the greatest misery to the greatest 
number. [Loud 1 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. airman, outside of the yt gy 
that any legislation looking to the permanent retention of the Phil- 
ippines is wrong, I think there are many serious objections to the 
bill which is now under consideration. The bill in section 7, page 
63, is as follows: 


That whenever the existing insurrection in the Philippine Islands shall 


have ceased and a condition of general and complete peace shall have been 
established therein and the fact shall be certified to the President by the 
Commission, the President, upon being satisfied thereof, shall authorize the 
Commission to call and the Commission shall call a general election, etc. 

Now, then, that is certainly putting a local self-government and 
the action by a legislature selected by themselves of the Filipinos 
in the dim and distant future. Gentlemen on the other side seem 
to go into hysterics when any member upon this side ventures to 

rophesy that the people in after years will get tired of the 
Republican misrule and will elect a Democratic President and 
have a Democratic Administration. 

Mr. LESSLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT, Yes. 

Mr. LESSLER. Will the gentleman state if he has calculated 
sy 15 off that is going to bef [Laughter on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, Mr. Chairman; that will be just this 
side of the time when the Filipinos will havea legislature of their 
own and local self-government. [Applause and laughter on the 
Democratic side.] Whenever that comes you may expect the 
other to come, and whenever the gentlemen on the other side 
commence to prophesy as to when the warin the Philippines will 
end and when the rebellion will end, they always tell us that we 
now have peace and that there is no such thing as war, and when 
they begin their statements along that line they discount, I think, 
any declarations or prophecies that the most ine Democrat 
could make of what may occur in the future to his pariy, Now, 
I say that this is put, and I believe purposely put, by those gen- 
3 for the purpose of using it before the people in the next 
election. 

I do not believe that they expect, and I do not believe that they 
promise in good faith, that the Filipinos will ever have a legisla- 
ture until the carpetbaggers have first sucked the lifeblood from 
the treasury of that country. They do not intend it, because the 
Commission itself says that it should be done by January, 1904; 
but the committee in their wisdom say that they will not give 
any definite time at all, but will put it whenever general and 
complete e has been established therein and that fact shall 
be certified to the President by the Commission. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that when they put that in 
the bill they did it knowing that they did not intend that 
should ever come to those islands or that the fact of e should 
ever be certified. No; it was because of this that they put into 
the very bowels of the bill itself a contingency that they believe 
and that they know will never happen to these poopie, because 
Shey do not intend that they shall ever have local self-government, 
and hence they never intend that they shall ever have peace. 

Now, the majority of the committee, I suppose, facetiously re- 
fer to the legislative limitations in the bill as a bill of rights. A 
bill of rights, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, would be a misno- 
mer without that great pearl of every bill of rights—the right of 
local self-government and a trial by jury; and nowhere in this so- 
called bill of rights that these gentlemen speak of, and that they 
refer to all the way through in their report, is one angle thing in 
regard to the trial by jury. Here is the language of the bill: 

Sec. 10. That no law shall be enacted in said islands which shall deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, or deny 
to any person therein the equal protection of the laws. 

That in all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to be 
heard by himself and counsel, to demand the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation against him, to have a speedy and public trial, to meet the witnesses 
face to face, and to have compulsory process to compel the attendance of 
witnesses in his behalf. 

Now, compare that with the Constitution, from which part of 
it is taken, and see how incongruous that bill of rights is without 
something else that is found in the Constitution, and ought to be 
in this law: 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall have been previously 


ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause cf the accusa- 


tion, to be confronted with the witnesses against him, to have compulsory 


process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. 


Yet, Mr. Chairman, that declaration in favor of jury trial is 
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conspicuous by its absence all through this bill. Then, another 
thing that is absent and that they do not intend shall be there. 
That is Article V of the Constitution, which is right in line with 
the other: 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger. 

Now, those are two of the essentials that are left out of what 
DRO gentlemen, as I think, humorously designate as the bill of 
rights. 

But there is another omission that is perhaps as significant as 
these two, and that is Article VII of the Constitution, which 
says that— 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed $2, 
the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a j shall 
be otherwise reexamined in any court of the United States than acco: g to 
the rules of the common law. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if you will read, not between the lines but 
in the very body of this bill, I believe you will find the reason for 
these significant omissions. You will find it in the further dec- 
laration along in that bill which only allows to an individual who 
desires to enter his little home 40 acres of land, and yet allows 
corporations that go there to buy from the Philippine govern- 
ment, to buy almost 5,000 acres. With such privileges as that, 
and with the partnership existing between the Republican party 
and the corporations, is it wonderful that while they are singling 
out for these corporations such monopolistic powers as obtaining 
5,000 acres of land, that the corporations should say to the gen- 
tlemen who propose this bill, You must not allow the juries of 
that country to try their neighbors’ rights or our rights in the 
courts of the country.” 

Mr. i not only that, but they go on with numerous 
details of that kind which, it seems to me, are utterly inconsist- 
ent with a republican government. Among other things, they 
say— : 

That no person shall be imprisoned for debt arising out of or founded 
contract, express or implied. 

And in another section— 

That neither slavery nor involuntary servitude except as a punishment 
ton ree 5 the party shall have been duly convicted shall exist in 

18: he 

And yet in the very beginning of the section in regard to legis- 
lative enactments they say: 

After such election all the legislative power heretofore conferred on the 
Philippine Commission in all that part of said islands not inhabited by the 
Moros or other non-Christian tribes shall be vested in a legislature consisting 
of two houses—the Philippine Commission and the Philippine assembly. 

For the purpose of attempting to deceive the people to whom 
they will be amenable in the coming election they say,. Why, 
here we have abolished slavery in the Philippine Islands. We 
say there shall be no imprisonment for debt; and yet but a few 
years ago there was a treaty made with one of the sultans of the 
Sulu group, in which both slavery and polygamy were permitted 
to continue. 

In order to escape that; in order to continue and to tolerate 
this most iniquitous system of slavery, they have said that this 
declaration against slavery shall not apply to the Moros and non- 
Christian tribes, because they shall not be controlled by this 
legislative body. It is apparent, it is so apparent, it seems to 
me to be ent what it was done for. Imprisonment for 
what? You take the report of the committee itself, and it gives 
the testimony of Governor Taft before that committee, and in 
that testimony Governor Taft says there are about 250,000 slaves 
held by these people. and most of that slavery was brought about 
for debt. Yet, in order to go before the people with the plausible 
Sup cen that we will not allow imprisonment for debt, and 
will abolish slavery in these islands, they insert this provision, 
while they do not attempt to gee ery the ‘treaty which allows 
slavery for debt, the very worst kind of imprisonment. 

Mr. Chairman, as one of the incidents of four years of the 
bloodiest war that ever befell any nation, 5,000,000 ignorant 
negroes were invested with the right to vote and to sit upon the 
juries of our country, and yet by solemn treaty with a Sultan of 
one of our new ions slavery is recognized and permitted. 
Quoting further from the testimony of Governor Taft, the com- 
mittee say in their report: 

We are told by the datos that they (the slaves) were there as slaves for 
debt, and that was the chief method by which they became slaves; that an: 
slave could redeem himself by the payment of that debt, but that the obli- 
gation to pay the debt continued from father to son and to the entire family. 

Here we not only find slavery for debt, buta slavery transmitted 
as a heritage from father to son; yea, and to collateral relatives. 

The committee’s bill of rights pretends to forbid slavery and 
involuntary servitude except on conviction for crime. This the 
majority admits in their report to ke but ‘‘sounding brass,” 
because the Supreme Court in the insular cases has held that the 
thirteenth amendment, prohibiting slavery in the United States 
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or any place subject to their jurisdiction, is in force in the Philip- 
ines. But it will be noted that the very provisions of the bill, as 
‘ore stated, except non-Christian tribes and Moros from the 
legislative control provided for by the bill. Plainly, this is put 
in there for the purpose of enabling the Moros to retain the rig ts 
General Bates gave them in the treaty, among which were those 
of owning slaves and practicing polygamy. 

Again, we have a statute which forbids polygamy in our Terri- 
tories and other possessions, and yet for three long years we haye 
been living under a treaty which not only permits this violation 
of the laws of God and man, but these very datos who practice 
it are in the employ of our Government, and the hard earnings 
of American taxpayers go to support their unholy harems and 
lend the moral and financial support of a Christian people to 
practices which shock the heart of every virtuous man and 
woman in our great Republic. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is part of the stock in trade that we are 


getting by the policy of this Republican Administration, and 
this bill carefully refrains from any interference with it what- 
ever. 


What is it costing us? You find your answer in the new-made 
graves of 10,000 brave American soldiers who fell on the field 


of duty in obedience to the orders of those who care not for 
the father’s groans and the mother’s tears for the soldier mo 
8 


sleeps apon a foreign soil. You find your answer at St. Eliza 
Insane Hospital, near this city, whose gloomy halls are trod by 
those who lost their reason beneath the torrid suns of Luzon, and 
now suffer a living death because of the greed for gain and lust 
for power of those whose callous hearts haye no pee 
throb for brave men who went to answer duty’s call. e - 
lant boy from my own district is within those walls, and but a few 
days ago the doctor told me his was almost a hopeless case. Do you 
balere the aged parents of that boy would for one moment think 
that every Filipino upon the thousand isles could recompense 
their darkened hearts for the loss of this poor boy? 

What elseis it ingus? Theappropriations urged upon Con- 
gress at eyery session for the support of our armies in ths Phil- 
ippines answer by footing up more than two hundred millions of 
money wrung from the hands of the toilers of our land. 

But what have we gained? We have gained those who in reli- 

ion, many of them, follow the crescent of Mohammed and not 
the cross of the Nazarene. We have gained those who believe 
that human slavery is right, and who hate the sanctity of the 
marriage vow. We have gained those who, according to the con- 
tention of tlemen on the other side, so despise the rules of civ- 
ilized warfare that our own officers are debauched into an emu- 
ae of al the cruelties of their foes. 1 have * the 

rivilege o ing war upon women and children, and trying 
io excuse it 33 t boys struggling for liberty must 
be shot down like beasts of prey. 

Gentlemen cry out in their desperation that we are making war 
upon the American soldier. Against the brave soldier, the man 
behind the gun, I have not a word tosay. For him I have onl 

raise. But for the satrap who declares the policy of death to chil. 
and destruction to the homes of defenseless women I have 
the utmost contempt. With what sneers was the very name of 
Butcher Weyler uttered by all who read of his brutal deeds but a 
few years ago, and yet they are imitated by Butcher Smith, and 
the barbarities of Butcher Smith were upheld by a Republican 
leader on the floor of this House not two days ago; when the gen- 
tleman from lvania [Mr. PALMER] dec that Smith 
was onura within the rules of civilized warfare when giving the 
order to boys over 10 years of age. This tleman further 
says that children of 10 years old, if capable of fighting or if 
they are taken with arms in their hands, should be treated exactly 
in the way they were.“ This shows plainly what Democrats have 
all the time contended was true, that not the Army, but the pow- 
ers behind the Army, were responsible for acts of cruelty that 
would make Butcher Weyler hang his head in shame. 

The excuse of gentlemen on the other side of the House for the 
barbarities committed there in the name of liberty is that these 
boys often fight against the invaders of their homes and will not 
lie supinely upon their backs while the car of American oppres- 
sion crushes out the last spark of liberty from their hearts. If 
the boys have that kind of courage, when will we ever be able to 
suppress a rebellion backed up by the fathers of such sons? How 
many brave American soldiers will bite the dust in far-off Luzon 
before that kind of valor is repressed? 

Mr. Chairman, the water cure and such cruelties, practiced to 
make men betray their neighbors, is barbarous and unchristian, 
but its evil to the Filipinos is not near so tas its evil effects 
upon ourselves. By seeking to apologize for it those who are its 
apologists hold our vaunted American civilization up to the scorn 
and contempt of all the nations of the world. 

The heaters stab of all is that which religion receives in the 
house of its so-called friends when in religion’s name these bar- 


barities are committed. They tell us that it is manifest destiny; 
that the hand of Providence is init. Providence in the butchery 
of human victims! Providence in the flames that burn the hum- 
ble roof from the home that shelters women and children! 
Providence in tortures applied to men to force a betrayal of their 
own brethren! Providence carrying sword and torch and leav- 
ing death and ruin in its wake! What providence ever winked 
at such as these? Contrast that providence with the teachings 
of Him who stood upon the troubled waters and said, Peace, 
be still!“ Contrast that kind of providence with the life of Him 
whose natal hour was heralded by angels to Judwan shepherds 
upon Judean hills and beneath Judæan skies, when earth and 
heaven resounded with the acclamation, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good 
will to men!” 

I am glad to know that organizations of Christian ministers and 
Christian people all over the United States have raised sucha cry 
against the fiendish barbarities being practiced in the name of 
civilized warfare, that they are making their voices heard even 
by the deaf ears of a rough-rider President. The following is an 
extract from An a of New York ministers to ministers .of 
the United States: 


nomina: throughout the United States to e conditions 
in the Phili es reyealed by testimony before the Senate Committee on Af- 
fairs in the Philippine Islands, from which the following are 


Testimony of Edward J. Davis, 
Q- When did you first arrive at Igbaras 
„had charge of that detachment at Igbaras. I do not remember the 
date I went over - 
. About how large a town is Igbaras? 
Q rege 8 aoe Sieh the eid t f Igba: 
Lou ma: whether or no e ent or mayor o ras was 
taken into custody? £ z si 


. there what was done with him? 
He was taken out into a bi 
all taken off, his hands were tied behind him, and he was asked for informa- 


They heid him under the faucet, and he was made to take this water into his 
mouth at the command of Captain G: 
How was his mouth kept open? 

It was kept open with a stick, but I can not describe just how the stick 

was, because they their hands over his mouth most of the time. . 
g After he was filled up with water, what else was done with him? 

After they filled him up with water he swelled away up and these two 
soldiers would roll the water out of him. They had an interpreter over 
and they asked if he would tell what information they were after. He tol 
some, and then after they released him and he had walked away and they 
were going out in the mountains somewhere and they got they 
wanted further information out of him in to these runners going out 
into the mountains, and he would not ere it. So peony, book him down right 
there, and they took a a — and sq’ water up n. He would 
not give the information, and they put salt in the water. Then he was will- 


to 

. Was he thrown down the last time? 

. Yes; his clothes were not taken off, but he was thrown down on the 
outside of the convent. 

Q You say there were about 10,000 people in this town of Igbaras? 

. Yes, sir; the town was burned. 

. How soon was it burned? 

. After the column went up into the mountains, and about half an hour 
after they returned the town was burned. 

. Do you know by whose order it was burned? 
By order of Captain Glenn. 


. Were they men, women, and 
2y aÁ 8 


Q Were there a good many women and children? 
Ves; there were. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is but a part of the testimony of one wit- 
ness before the Senate committee. There were many more, and 
the details of torture are equally as shocking as those which I 
have quoted. 

Then is it surprising that these devout ministers should close 
their petition to their brethren with these words? 

breth: in th emselves f 
in rogard to the todition of the United States In the Philippine Intends 14 
order that they may advise the American people as to their duty in regard 
to this matter, 

But for the investigations demanded, but only partly received, 
by Democratic members of Congress, this carnival of crime 
would have gone unnoticed by the President and War Depart- 
ment till the weapon of the butcher wonld become dry for lack 
ofavictim: The enormity of this matter, Mr. Chairman, to a large 
degree is the fact that men with Christian parents, raised beside 
Christian altars, going forth from the doors of Christian churches, 
are compelled to te these barbarities or else be court- 
martialed for diso ence of orders. 

Yet when investigation revealed the secrets of these enormi- 
ties, those who are the coconspirators in crime with the officers 
who ordered them, raise their blood-stained hands in holy horror 
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and say “ Hush, you must not say a word or repeat these stories, 
for if you do you are abusing the ere gull 

Because we have told the fathers and mothers of these men the 
crimes which their sons are forced to commit, when their sons 
themselves would not dare to tell them, we are charged with be- 
ing Copperheads and traitors. $ 

Let the blood of the murdered victims in both armies in the 
far-away Philippines cry aloud till the yoters at the ballot box 
shall whip the money changers from the temple of American 
liberty and drive those who barter human blood for commerce 
from the high places of power and oppression. [Loud applause. ] 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, the people of the country are to be 
congratulated that at last they have a President in the White 
House who has found a way by which the trusts can be success- 
fully suppressed. Recently one of the great trusts of which the 
American people can boast decided to put up the price of one of 
our princi Pood products. I refer to the beef trust. The ad- 
vance in the price of this necessity of life aroused the indignation 
of people in all parts of the country. In response to this popular 
protest the President of the United States instructed his officers 
to institute proceedings in our courts for the purpose of suppress- 
ing the trust.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the President is an able man. He is sur- 
rounded with as able legal advisers as there are in the country, 
and the very fact that he has ordered this suit ought to be a suf- 
ficient guaranty that the Sherman law is sufficiently effective to 
accomplish the result desired. Yes, the President has ordered 
the suppression of the beef trust. There appears to be no doubt 
about ths existence of this trust. It has put up prices. It has 
oppressed the poor. It is making money out of the hunger of 
humanity. The poor are its first victims, starvation is its cus- 
tomer. It levies tribute upon the laboring man. 

From the tenement houses come its largest revenues. It ismer- 
ciless; it is without pity; but, thank God, the oppressed have a 
friend. The President of the United States is their friend. The 
greatest ruler of the greatest nation on earth is theirfriend. The 
most powerful man in the world, save one, is their friend. Cred 
have a friend in the strenuous one, This great man has ordere 
the suppression of this trust and he has the law behind him. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if the trustis not suppressed it is no fault 
of the law, for the Republicans in Congress by refusing to amend 
the law admit its sufficiency, and it surely can not be the fault 
of the President, for he has declared very emphatically upon this 
subject. In his message to the New York legislature on the 3d 
day of June, 1900, he declared that— 


The man who by swindling or wrong-doing acquires 
self at the ees of his fellow, stands as low mo 
medieval nobleman, and is a more 
and any method of construing the law, which will enable the community to 
punk him, either by taking away his wealth or by imprisonment, should 

wi 


elcomed. 
And so I repeat, that the country is to be congratulated, for the 
antitrust law is to be enforced. e suit has been ordered, the 
violation of law is admitted, and Theodore Roosevelt is President 
of the United States. Devoutly should the American people 
thank God for the advent of this auspicious hour. [Applause.] 

But while the President is inthe business of suppressing trusts, 
it might be well to remind him that, at the time he ordered the 
suppression of the beef trust 163 other great industrial trusts 
were already in existence, and for years has been regulating prices 
as they saw fit. r ; 

In his message to the New York legislature the President again 
declared that where a trust becomes a monopoly the State has 
an immediate right to interfere;“ and now that the Sherman Act 
has been violated of course the nation has a right to interfere. 
Nobody denies, so far as I know, that these 163 trusts are monopo- 
lies pure and simple. Nobody denies that they have been regu- 
lating prices. The American Steel and Wire Company put up the 
price of barbed wire from $1.75 per hundred to $3.50 per hundred. 

The American Tin Plate Company advanced the price of tin 
nearly 100 per cent. The paris green trust put up the price of 
paris green, which is used by our tobacco farmers, more than 100 
per cent. The anthracite coal trust has advanced the price of 
coal. The sugar trust puts uw the price of sugar whenever it sees 
fit. The nail trust, within the last five years, has advanced the 
price of nails nearly 100 per cent. Every consumer in the coun- 
try knows these statements to be true. The President must know 
that they are true, and while he is in the business of suppressing 
paka he will no doubt order the prosecution of every one of these 

The prices of the following food products are largely regulated 
by the trusts which manufacture them, to wit: Sugar, flour, 
starch, oatmeal, rice, manufactured biscuits, condensed milk, 
vinegar, certain kind of meat, baking powder, and ice. The price 
of paper is largely regulated by the trust. The price of thread, 


t wealth for him- 
as any p tory 
rous member of society. Any law, 


rope, twine, carpets, and wool products are almost absolutely fixed 
by the trust. e price of ie e in which humanity is putaway 
to its last restin; , is fixed by the trust. The price of school 
furniture is fixe the trust. e prices of almost all building 
materials are fixed by the trust. 

The prices of hoops and chains are fixed by the trust. In the 
President’s own State, while he was governor of that State, the 
price of ice (one of the greatest blessings which civilization has 
evolved) was absolutely fixed by the trast. In short, Mr. Chair- 
man, the price of a majority of the manufactured necessaries of 
life is fixed by the trust, but the people of the 8 cer- 
tainly to be congratulated. Theodore Roosevelt is sident, 
and he has ordered the prosecution of the beef trust. The beef 
trust must go, and after the beef trust then the other trusts 
must be sup for Theodore Roosevelt is a strenuous man, 
and he has law behind him. [Applanse.] 

No, Mr. Chairman, the trusts have nothing to fear from this 
Administration. The beef trust will not be suppressed. The 
suit which the President ordered will not terminate until after 
the November election. When it comes to a hearing some defect 
will be found in the law which will save the trust from destruc- 
tion. The suit will be kept pending until after the ides of No- 
vember, and then it will die or it will disappear from the docket 
in some way and the beef trust will still be found doing business 
at the same old stand. 

A Republican President can not fight the trust in the very na- 
ture of things. The Republican party can not fight the trust be- 
cause the Republican party is the trusts and the trusts are the 
Republican party. For the a a party to fight the trusts 
would spo be the trusts fighting themselves. They would sim- 
ply be committing suicide. e creature is never greater than the 
creator. Mr. Roosevelt can not fight the trusts because his party 
draws life from them. But for trusts he might be a private citi- 
zen to-day. He might simply be plain Colonel Roosevelt, Rough 
Rider, but private citizen. A change of less that 100,000 votes 
even in 1900, properly distributed, would have left him at home. 

This last 8 to prosecute the beef trust is a mere 
comedy which will simply amuse the nation. Mark the predic- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, the beef trust will not be suppre Not 
one of the 163 trusts, which live upon the poverty and necessities 
of the people will be pe à y not while Theodore 
Roosevelt is President of the United States and the Republican 
party is in power. ` 5 

The Sherman law has accomplished only one thing. It has pre- 
vented laboring men from entering into an agreement to strike 
for higher wages. It has done that and that alone. Nobody sup- 

dit was passed for that purpose, but Ju Woods construed 

it that way, and ordered Eugene Debbs to jail. The Sherman 

law does not prevent the huge corporations from combining to 

pe up the prices of food which sustain the laboring man, but it 

oes prevent the laboring man from uniting with his fellow to 
advance the wages of his toil. 

I have felt constrained, Mr. Chairman, to submit these remarks 
because I believe that this prosecution of the beef trust, ordered 
by a Republican President and pressed by a Republican prose- 
cutor, will wind up in a roaring farce. [Loud applause. ] 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I yield fifteen minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I did not expect to discuss 
the Philippine question to-night, nor will I use the time so gra- 
2 yielded me by the gentleman from Virginia altogether 

or that p ý i 

Mr. Chairman, this afternoon, when the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MaHoN] was making an address to the House upon 
this bill, and for some reason, I know not what, except to follow 
the example of another distinguished Republican, Mr. Blaine, who, 
many years ago, made somewhat of the same kind of a speech, I 
endeavored to secure the floor, but could not. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Manon], refusing to be interrupted, made a 
statement that the prisoners in the Confederate prisons durin 
the late civil war suffered inhumanities and barbarities, —— 
thereby the death rate which resulted in those prisons was greater 
than the death rate of the Confederate prisoners confined in 
Northern prisons. 

I had hoped, Mr. Chairman, and the country, I apprehend, had 
hoped, that when a distinguished Gearain, Haren H. Hill, 
in this House in 1876, replied to a like attack on the part of the 
then distinguished and now lamented James G. Blaine, who 
made an assault upon the people of the South for political pur- 
poses; I say I had hoped, and the country had hoped, that that 
question was settled forever, and that no man thereafter would 
undertake to make an assertion so little sustained by the truth of 
history or the official records of both Governments as that which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania asserted this afternoon. 

Mr. Chairman, it is because of the fact that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has made that assertion, and I apprehend is 
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endeavoring to seek renomination and reelection by a resort to this 
kind of R and this kind of political h, that I feel called 
upon and shall use the time allowed to me by the gentleman from 
Virginia in refuting that statement. I undertook, during the time 
that he occupied the floor, to interrupt him, but he saw I had the 
record, and waived me aside and declined to beinterrupted. His- 
tory will eventually be written truly; but we have enough of 
history already written, and written by officers of the United 
States, to disprove the statement of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. On the 19th of July, 1866, Mr. Stanton, Secretary of War 
of the United States, made a report to Congress in which it ap- 
peara that of all the prisoners in the hands of the Confederates 

uring the four years there died in all of the Confederate prisons 
22.246, while of the Confederate prisoners held by the United 
States there died in prison 26,576. 

Mr. Chairman, I am the son of a Confederate officer who for 
twelve months was confined in a Federal prison. I would not 
mention the fact except I know from his own lips what oe 
he endured. They were inctdent to war, probably; some that he 
endured were. I know this to be a fact, because I received it 
from his lips, that in the prison at Hilton Head for thirty days Con- 
federate soldiers then in that prison were fed daily upon a pint 
of musty meal and a salt cucumber pickle asa day’s ration. 
That is all they had. I know from his lips that it was a thing 
which they rejoiced at when they could see a negro guard on the 
prison from whom they could implore and beg something 
additional to that ration meted out to them. 

I know also that General Sherman, when he learned of the 
treatment of these prisoners, demanded that they should be prop- 
erly fed. I know these facts from the lips of a Confederate offi- 
cer and a Confederate soldier who endured them. I would never 
have mentioned them here but for the statement made by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Manon] that in the Confed- 
erate prisons barbarities and iniquities were practiced. The Sur- 
5 of the United States Army, Barnes, made a report 
of the whole number of prisoners that were captured and held by 
the Confederates was 270,000, and we also find from that official 
report that the whole number of Confederate prisoners captured 
and held in prison by the Federal authorities was only 220,000. 
Of the 270,000 Federal prisoners in Confederate prisons there died 
22.246, or less than 9 per cent, Of the 220,000 Confederate pris- 
oners in Federal prisons there died 26,576, or more than 12 per 
cent. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. If the gentleman will allow me, 
where did he get those figures? 

Mr. BARTLETT. From the report of Surgeon-General Barnes, 
of the United States Army, and the report of Secretary of War 
Stanton, of the United States, made July 19, 1866. You can get 
them from the official documents of this Government and of the 
Confederate Government. 

But more than that, the records will show that time and time 
again the Confederate officials repeatedly, earnestly sought to in- 
duce the Federal authorities to exchange prisoners, but their 
efforts were in vain. 

I have and will insert in my remarks the proof that it was re- 
fused by General Grant himself, and this is borne out by the 
statement and testimony of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler and the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, Charles A. Dana, upon the ground that 
a Confederate prisoner was as good as a dead one, because in ex- 
change for a Federal prisoner he would return to the ranks and 
become an active soldier against the United States, while, he said, 
one-half the Federal prisoners in Confederate prisons, if exchanged 
and returned, will never go into the Army again, and none of 
them will until after they have had a furlough of thirty or sixty 


days. 

Now, I desire to call attention to that statement by Mr. Charles A. 
Dana. He was the Assistant Secretary of War. He said in an 
editorial in the New York Sun in 1876: 


The fact is unquestionable that while the Confederates desired to ex- 
change prisoners, to send our men home and to get back their own, General 
Grant steadily and strenuously resisted such an exchange. While, in his 
opinion the prisoners in our hands were well fed, and were in better condi- 
tion than when they were captured, our prisoners in the South were ill-fed, 
and would be restored to us too much exhausted by famine and disease to 
form a fair set-off against the comparative ‘orous men who would be 
on in exchange. “It is hard on our men held in Southern prisons” said 

rant, in an official communication, not to exchange them; but it is hu- 
mane to those left in the ranks to fight our battles. we commence a sys- 
tem of exchanges which liberates all prisoners taken, we will have to fight 
on until the whole South is exterminated. If we hold those — — ey 
count for no more than dead men.“ “I did not.“ he said, on another occa- 
sion, deem it justifiable or just to reinforce the enemy; and an immediate 
e of exchanges would have had that effect, without any corre- 
sponding benefit.” 

This evidence must be taken as conclusive. It proves that it was not the 
Confederate authorities who insisted on keeping our prisoners in 
want. and „but the commander of our own armies. We do not say 
that his reason for this course was not valid: but it was not Jefferson Davis, 
or any subordinate or associate of his, who should now be condemned for it. 
We were responsible ourselves for the continued detention of our captives 
in misery, starvation, and sickness in the South, 
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Moreover, there is no evidence whatever that it was 88 for the 


Confederate authorities to feed our prisoners any better n they were fed, 

or to give them better care and attention than they received. The food was 

cient; the care and attention were insufficient, no doubt; and yet the 

condition of our prisoners was not worse than that of the Confederate sol- 

diers in the field, except in so far as the condition of those in prison must of 
ty be worse than that of men who are free and active outside. 

Again, in reference to those cases of extreme ene and disease, the 
photographs of whose victims were so extensively circulated among us toward 
the end of the war, Mr. Davis makes, it seems to us, a good answer. Those 
very unfortunate men were not taken from prisons, but from Confederate 
hospitals, where they had received the same medical treatment as was given 
tosick and wounded Confederate soldiers. The fact mentioned by Mr. Davis, 
that while they had 60,000 more prisoners of ours than we had of theirs, the 
number of Confederates who died in our prisons exceeded by 6,000 the whole 
number of Union soldiers who died in Southern prisons, though not entirely 
conclusive, since our men were generally better fed and in better health than 
theirs, still furnishes a strong support to the position that, upon the whole, 
our men were not used with greater severity or subjected to greater priva- 
tions than were inevitable in the nature of the case. Of this charge, there- 
fore, of cruelty to prisoners, so often brought against Mr. Davis, and reit- 
erates Mr. Blaine in his speech, we he must be held altogether 
acqui 

_ But surely what General Grant has said on this subject is en- 
titled to consideration and should be accepted, at least by those 
who were opposed to the Confederates, as the truth. 

On January 11, 1865, General Grant, in his testimony before 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War,” said: 


I will confess that if our men who are prisoners in the South were really 
well taken care of, suffering nothing except a little privation of liberty, 
then, in a military point of view, it would not be good polog for us to ex- 
c „because every man they get back is forced right into the army at 
once, while that is not the case with our prisoners when we receive them. 
In fact, the half of our returned peones will never go into the Arm again, 
and none of them will until they have had a furlough of thirty or six ys. 
Still. the fact of their suffering as they do is a reason for making this ex- 
change as rapidly as ible. * è * 

I did not deem it advisable or just to the men who had to fight our battles 


to reenforce the enemy with thirty or forty thousand disciplined troops at 
that time. An imm te resumption of exchan would have had that ef- 
fect without giving us corresponding benefits. The suffering said to exist 


among our prisoners South was a powerful argument against the course pur- 
sued, and I so felt it. 


On August 18, 1864, General Grant sent from City Point the fol- 
lowing dispatch to Gen. B. F. Butler, the commissioner of the 
United States for the exchange of prisoners: 


CITY POINT, August 18, 1864. 
To GENERAL BUTLER: 

Iam satisfied that the chief object of your interview, besides having the 
propersanction, meets with my entire approval. I have seen from Southern 
pepers thata m of retaliation is going on in the South which they keep 

rom us and which we should stopin some var. On the subject of exchange, 
however, I differ from General Hitchcock. It is hard on our men held in 
Southern prisons not to exchange them. but it is humanity to those left in 
the ranks to fight our battles. Every man released on parole, or other 
becomes an active soldier against us at once, either directly or indirectly. it 
we commence a system of — which liberates all prisoners taken, we 
will have to fight on until the whole South isexterminated. If we hold those 
caught they amount to no more than dead men. At this particular time to 
release all rebel prisoners North would insure Sherman’s defeat and would 


compromise our safety here. 
U. S. GRANT, Lieutenant-General, 


Gen. B. F. Butler stated before the committee of Congress 
known as the Committee on the Conduct of the War as 
follows: 

Mr. Ould left on March 31, 1864, with the understan 
authority and information from my Government b; 
points could be adjusted and would then confer wi 
meeting him at City Point or elsewhere for that p 
exchanges of sick and wounded and special excha: 

General Grant visited Fortress Monroe on April 1, 


that I would get 
which all disputed 
him further, either 
. In the meantime, 
should go on. 

ing the first time Lever 
methim. To him the state of the negotiations as to exchange were verbally 
communicated, and most emphatic directions were received from the 
Lieutenant-General not to take any step by which another able-bodied man 
should be exchanged until further orders from him. * * * 

I might pile up evidence on evidence by the statements of Con- 
federate officers and the statements of Federal officials before 
Congressional committees corroborating this statement of the 
Assistant Secretary of War, Dana. Why, as a last resort, there 
was sent by the Confederate government a delegation taken from 
the Federal prisoners at Andersonville to Washington to plead 
their own cause before the Federal authorities to be exchanged. 
It was of no avail, They were not permitted to see the authori- 
ties nor to be heard, and they returned, carrying back the sad tid- 
ings that their Government held out no hope of their relief. 

Ihave also the testimony and statement before the ‘‘ Congres- 
sional reconstruction committee of the commander in chief of the 
Confederate armies *’—that leader of the Confederate armies whose 
word, wherever it was given in this country or the world over, 
will be accepted as absolute truth; a man whose character as a 
gentleman. a soldier, a statesman and Christian, and a citizen 
stands as high as that of any man the world ever produced; a 
man whose sword is as stainless as that of any cavalier that ever 
lived or died or fought for a glorious canse; a man who stands at 
the head in the an ake histories written of that great conflict, 
as foremost, and the incomparable leader among all the gallant 
captains engaged in that great struggle. I refer to Robert E. 


Lee, who led the Confederate armies to victories, and finally, 
without a blemish on his name or sword, surrendered at Appo- 
[Applause. } 


mattox. 
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The following is an extract from the sworn testimony of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee before the Congressional Reconstruction Com- 
mittee: 

. (By Mr. Howard.) I wish to inquire whether you had any knowledge 
of me gr pan practiced toward the Union prisoners at Libby Prison and 
on e Isle? 

A. I never knew that ay cruelty was practiced, and I have no reason to 
believe that it was practiced. I can believe, and have reason to believe, that 
privations may have been experienced by the prisoners, because I know that 
provision and shelter could not be provided for them. 

Q. Were you not aware that the prisoners were dying from cold and star- 
vation? 

A. Iwas not. 

. Did these scenes come to your knowledge at all? 

Never. No report was ever made to me about them. There was no 
call for any to be made. I did hear—it was mere hearsay—tbat statements 
had been made to the war department, and that everything had been done 
to relieve them that could be done, eyen finally so far as to offer to send them 
to some other points—Charleston was one point named—if they would be re- 
ceived by the United States authorities and taken to their homes; but whether 
this is true or not I do not know. 

Q. And of course you know nothing of the scenes of cruelty about which 
complaints have been made at those D ces (Andersonville and Salisbury): 

A. Nothing in the world, as I said before. I suppose they suffe: for 
want of ability on the part of the Confederate States to supply their wants. 
At the very beginning of the war I knew that there was ering of prison- 
ers on both sides, but as faras I could I dideverything in my power to relieve 
them and to establish the cartel which was agreed apon 

Si It has been frequently asserted that the Confederate soldiers feel more 
kindly toward the Government of the United States than any other people 
of the South. What are your observations on that point? 

A, From the Confederate soldiers I have heard no expression of any other 
opinion. They looked upon the war as a necessary evil and went through it. 
I have seen them relieve the wants of Federal soldiers on the field. The 
orders always were that the whole field should be treatedalike. Parties were 
sent out to take the Federal wounded as well as the Confederate, and the sur- 

ns were told to treat the one as they did the other. These orders given 

me were on every field. 

Q. Do you think that the feeling on their part toward the rest of the 
people has continued since the close of the war? 

. I know not to the contrary. I made several efforts to exchange 
the mers after cartel was suspended. I do not know to this day 
w side took the initiative. I know there were constant complaints on 
both sides. I merely know it from public rumors. Ioffered toGeneral Grant, 
around Richmond, that we should ourselves exchange all the prisoners in 
our hands. There was a communication from the tian Commission, I 

k, which reached me at Petersburg, and made application to me fora 
Passport to visit all the prisoners So My letter to them I suppose they 


ve. 

I told them I had not that authority; that it could only be obtained from 
the war department at Richmond, put that neither they nor I could relieve 
the sufferings of the prisoners; that the ay. pring gs be done for them was 
to exchange them, and, to show that I would do whatever was in my power, 
I offered them to send to City Point all the prisoners in Virginia and North 
Carolina over which my command extended, provided they returned an 
equal number of mine, man for man. I reported this to the War Depart- 
ment and received for answer that they would place at my command the 
prisoners of the South if the proposition was accepted. I h n 
more on the subject. 


The following private letter from General Lee to a friend and 
relative was not intended for the public eye, but it may be ac- 
cepted as his full conviction on this subject: 

LEXINGTON, VA., April 17, 1867. 
CHARLES CAR’ 


TER, 
No. 1682 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


My DEAR Dr. CARTER: I have received your letter of the 9th instant, in- 
closing one to you from Mr. J. Francis Fisher in relation to certain informa- 
tion which he had received from pep Wilmer. My rece for Mr. Fisher's 
wishes would induce me to reply fully to all his questions, but I have not 
time to do so satisfactorily; and, for reasons which I am sure you both will 
appreciate, I have a great repugnance to being brought before the public in 

manner. 


an 

Sufficient information has been officially published. I think, to show that 
whatever sufferings the Federal prisoners at the South underwent were in- 
cident to their position as prisoners and 3 by the destitute condition 
of the country arising from the operations of war. The laws of the Con- 
the war department directed that the 
rations furnished prisoners of war should be the same in eer and quality 
as those furnished enlisted men in the army of the Confederacy, and t the 
hautes for prisoners should be placed on the same footing as other Confed- 
erate States hospitals in all ts. 3 

It was the d of the Confederate authorities to effect acontinuous and 
speedy exchange of prisoners of war, for it was their true policy to do so. as 

eir retention was not only a calamity to them, but a heavy expenditure of 
their scanty means of subsistence and a privation of the services of a veteran 
army. Mr. Fisher or Bishop Wilmer has confounded my offers for the ex- 
change of prisoners with those made by Mr. Ould, the commissioner of the 
Confederate States. It was he that offered, when all hopes of effecting the 
exchange had ceased, to aeliver all the Federal sick and wounded to the 
ae ot 15,000 without an equivalent, provided transportation was fur- 


Previous to this, I think, I offered to General Grant to send into his lines 
all the pros within my department, which then embraced Vi ia and 
North Carolina, provided he would return me man for man; and when I in- 
formed the Confederate authorities of my proposition I was told that if it 
was accepted they would 97 5 all the prisoners at the South at my di 8 
I offered subsequently, I think, to the committee of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission, who visited Petersburg for the purpose of ameliorating 
the condition of their prisoners, to do the same, but my proposition was 
not — Dr. Ji — — Jones has recently published a pamphlet termed 

rches Upon Spurious Vaccination, etc., issued from the University 
Medical Press, Nash , Tenn., in which he treats of ceriain diseases of the 
Federal prisoners at Andersonville and their causes, which I think would be 
interesting to you as a medical man, and would furnish Mr. Fisher with 
some of the information he desires. 

And now I wish you to understand that what I have written is for your 
personal information and not for publication, and tosend as an expression 
= rey to aes Fisher for his efforts to relieve the sufferings of the 

uthern people. 

Iam very much obliged to you for the poras you offered for us in the 
days of trouble. Those days are still prolonged, and we earnestly look for 
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aid to our merciful God. Should I have any use for the file of papers you 
kindly offer me, I will let you know. 
All my family unite with me in kind regards to your wife and children. 
And Iam, very truly, your cousin, R K LEE 


This testimony of General Lee shows that the statements 
made with reference to the treatment of Federal prisoners in 
Confederate prisons are not borne out by the facts as they existed 
and were proven. 

Against the baseless statements of those who make the charges 
of cruelty and outrage committed upon the Federal prisoners in 
Confederate prisons I place the stainless word of this stainless 
Confederate officer. I desire to call attention to the evidence of 
another Confederate official. 

I present the testimony of a Georgian, the vice-president of the 
Confederate States. His word has never been questioned. His 
long public service in the Congress of the United States, both 
prior and subsequent to the civil war, and his high character, will 
give to his statements the sanction of absolute verity. 

Vice-President A. H. Stephens, in his War Between the States, 
volume 2, 507-510, says in reference to the Federal pris- 
oners sent South: 

numbers of them were taken to southwestern Georgia in 1864, be- 
cause it was a section most remote and secure from the invading Federal 
armies, and because, too, it was a 3 of all others then within the Con- 
federate limits not thus threatened with an invasion, most abundant with 
food, and all resources at command for the health and comfort of rs. 
ar were put in one stockade for the want of men to more than one. 
e section of country, moreover, was not rega: as more unhealthy 
or more subject to malarious influences than any in the central part of the 
State. The official order for the erection of the stockade enjoined that it 
should be in a healthy locality, plenty of -pure water, a running stream. 
and, if ible, shade trees, and in the imm te neighborhood of gristand 
saw mills” The very selection of the locality, so far from being, as you 
suppose, made with cruel designs against the prisoners, was governed: by 
the most humane considerations. * * * 

As far as mortuary returns afford evidence of the general treatment of 
8 on both sides, the figures show nothing to the disadvantage of the 

nfederates, notwithstanding their limited supplies of all kinds and not- 
withstanding all that has been said of the horrible sacrifice of life at Ander- 


sonville. 
It now appears that a larger number of Confederates died in Northern 
than of Federals in Southern prisons or stockades. The report of Mr. Stan- 


ton, as Secretary of War, on 
the Federal prisoners in Confederate hands 
while of the Confederate prisoners in Federal 

does not set forth the exact number of prisoners hel: 


e 19th of July, 1866, exhibits the fact that of 
during the war only 22,576 died, 
436 died. This report 

by each side respec- 


tively. - 
These facts were given more in detail in a subsequent report by Surgeon- 
General Barnes, of A United States Army. His report I Fava ok seen, but 


according to a statement editorially in the National Intelligencer—a vi 
high authority—it appears from the S m-General’s report that the was 
number of Federal prisoners capi by the Confederates and held in 
Southern p from first to last during the war, in round numbers, 
270,000, while the whole number of Confederates cap’ and held in prisons 
by the Federals was, in like round numbers, only 220,000. From these two 
zo sake it appears that, with 50,000 more prisoners in Southern stockades or 
other modes of confinement, the deaths were nearly 4,000 less. According to 
these figures the per cent of Federal deaths in Southern prisons was under 
9, while the per cent of Confederate deaths in Northern prisons was over 
12. These mortality statistics are of no small ee in determining on which 
side was the most neglect, cruelty, and inhumanity. 


In the summer of 1864 Mr. Robert Onld, the Confederate com- 
missioner for the exchange of prisoners, in consequence of in- 
formation communicated to him by the surgeon-general of the 
Confederate States as to the deficiency of medicines, offered to 
make purchases of medicines from the United States authorities 
to be used exclusively for the relief of Union prisoners. He offer 
to pay gold, cotton, or tobacco for them, and even two or three 
prices if required. At the same time assurances were given that 
the medicines should be used exclusively for the treatment of 
Union prisoners, and he moreover agreed on behalf of the Confed- 
erate Government, if it were insisted on, that such medicines 
might be brought into the Confederate lines by United States 
surgeons and dispensed by them. To this offer no reply was ever 
received. 

Finally a delegation from the prisoners at Andersonville was 
sent to Washington for the purpose of pleading their cause for 
the exchange, but the authorities at Washington refused to see 
them, and they returned. 

An examination of the records of both Governments, of the 
United States and the Confederate States, and the evidence given 
before Congressional committees and furnished elsewhere will 
demonstrate that— 

The laws of the Confederate congress, the orders of the war 
department, the regulations of the surgeon-general, the action of 
our generals in the field, and the orders of those who had the 
immediate charge of prisoners, all provided that prisoners in the 
hands of Confederates should be kindly treated, supplied with the 
same rations which our soldiers had, and cared for when sick in 
hospitals placed on precisely the same footing as the hospitals for 
Confederate soldiers. 

If these regulations were violated in individual instances, and 
if subordinates were sometimes cruel to prisoners, it was without 
the knowledge or consent of the Confederate Government, which 
always took prompt action on any case reported to them, 
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The mortality in Southern prisons (fearfully large, although 


over 3 per cent less than the mortality in Northern prisons) re- 
sulted from causes beyond the control of our authorities, from epi- 
demics, etc., which might have been avoided or greatly mitigated 
had not the Federal Government declared medicines ‘‘ contraband 
of war;“ refused the proposition of Judge Ould that each Gov- 
ernment should send its own surgeons with medicines, hospital 
stores, etc., to minister to soldiers in prison; declined his propo- 
sition to send medicines to its own men in Southern prisons with- 
out being required to allow the Confederates the same privilege; 
refused to allow the Confederate Government to buy medicines 
for god, tobacco, or cotton, which it offered to pledge its honor 
should be used only for Federal prisoners in its hands; refused to 
exchange sick and wounded, and neglected from August to De- 
cember, 1864, to accede to Judge Ould’s popen to send trans- 
portation to Savannah, and received without equivalent from ten 
to fifteen thousand Federal prisoners, notwithstanding the fact that 
this offer was accompanied with a statement of the utter inability 
of the Confederacy to provide for these prisoners and a detailed 
report of the monthly mortality at Andersonville, and that Judge 
Ould again and agan urged compliance with his humane proposal. 
(See Southern Historical Papers—Treatment of Prisoners, by 
J. Wiliam Jones.) 

I desire now to refer to some official documents to nok Se my 
statement made to-day in colloquy with my distinguished friend 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR]. 

The causes which induced the Confederate Congress to pass the 
resolution referred to by the tleman from Ohio [Mr. Gros- 
VENOR] were the orders issued by command of Major-General 
Pope, on July 18, 1862, and on July 23, 1862, known as General 

ers, No. 5, No. 6, No. 7, and No. 11. 

The following is a copy of No.7: 

[General Orders, No. 7.] 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF VIRGINTA, 
rie a oe Papa tte July 18, 1862. 
The people of the valley of the Shenan an hout the regions of 
operations of this Army, living — the lines of 8 and te ph, and 
ng routes of travel in the rear of United States forces, are notified that 
they will be held responsible for any inj done the track, line, or road, or 
for any attacks Hoon the trains or stragg soldiers Se bands of guerrillas 
in their neighbor! * * + Evil-disposed ms in the rear of our Armies 
who do not themselves engage directly in these lawless acts, encourage by 
refusing to interfere or give any information by which such acts can be pre- 
vented or the perpetrators Sanha 
Safety of the life and property of all persons living in the rear of our ad- 
Army depends upon the maintenance of peace and quiet amo 
the: ves and upon the unmolested movements through their midst of a 
8 to the military service. They are to understand distinctly that 
e ty of travel is their only warrant of personal safety. * * * Ifa 
soldier or legitimate follower of the Army be fired upon from any house, the 
house shall to the ground and the inhabitants sent prisoners to the 
headquarters of this Army. If such an outrage occur at any lace distant 
from settlements, the pace within 5 miles around shall be held accountable 


and made to pay an indemnity sufficient for the case; and any person detected 
in such outrages, either d the act or at any time afterwards, shall be 
shot without wai + + 


civil 2 
By command of jor-General Pope: 
GEORGE D. RUGGLES, Colonel. 


The following is a copy of Order No. 11: 
[General Orders, No. II.] 
HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF VIRGINTA, 
120 . July 23, 1862. 
Commanders of army corps, divisions, brigades, and detached commands 
proceed immediately to arrest all disloyal citizens within their 
lines, or within their reach in the rear of their respective stations. 

Such as are willing to take the oath of allegiance to the United States and 
will furnish sufficient security for its observance be permitted to re- 
main at their homes and pursue in good faith their accustomed avocations. 
Those who re Il be conducted south beyond the extreme pickets of 
the Army and be notified that if found again anywhere within our lines, or 
at any point in the rear, they will be considered spies and subjected to the 
a, apr rigor 95 75 3 2 1 

comman: Major-Gene: 0 
zi P GEORGE D. RUGGLES, 


Colonel, Assistant Adjutant-General, and Chief of Staff. 

In a letter dated July 30, 1862, addressed to General Lee, com- 
ee the Confederate army in Virginia, President Davis in- 
closed the act of Congress referred to, and said, among other 
things: 

For the present we renounce our right of retaliation on the innocent, and 
shall continue to treat the private ted soldiers of General Pope's army 
as prisoners of war; but if, after notice to the Government at Washington of 
our coi repressive measures to the punishment only of commissioned 
officers who are willing participants in these crimes, these savage practices 
are continued, we shall reluctantly be forced to the last resort of accepting 
the war on the terms chosen by our foes, until the outraged voice of a com- 


mon humanity forces a respect for the rec: rules of war. 


And he concludes as follows: 

You are therefore instructed to communicate to the Commander in Chief 
of the Armies of the United States the contents of this letter and a copy of 
the inclosed general order, to the end that he may be notified of our inten- 
tion not to consider any officers hereafter captured from General Pope's 
army as prisoners of war. 

And thus was effected the results designed by the act of the Con- 
federate Congress, that the rules of recognized civil warfare should 
be followed, and no retaliatory measures were resorted to by the 
Confederate Government or its officers. 


In marked contrast with the orders of General Pope quoted, I 
call attention to the following: On July 7, 1862, Gen. George B. 
McClellan, in a letter to President Lincoln, written from camp 
near Harrisons Landing, Virginia, said: 

This rebellion has assumed the character of a war. As such it should bere- 
ee and it should be conducted upon the highest principles known to 

8 ally rivate property and unarmed should 

m 
be strictly protected, subject 8 Soy Opera lie 
all private property taken for 
pi waste crimes, all unnecessary trespass 
y 5 and offensive demeanor by the RNY toward citizens 
except in places 

where active hostilities exist, and oaths not required by enactments consti- 
tutionally should be neither demanded nor received. 

I have endeavored to present on this question of the treatment 
of prisoners in Southern prisons and the failure to exchange 
them the evidence taken from the public documents and recor 
of both the United States and Confederate Governments, with 


ste 
promp' 


no other p in view except that the truth of history on this 
subject meya established and that the statement of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Manon] shall not go unchallenged, 


lip wei, tak these facts fully refute it. 
But whatever acts may have been committed during the civil 
war by the armies or officials of either the United States or the 
Confederate government which are alleged to haye been cruel- 
ties, they should not be pleaded as 1 for the cruelties 
perpetrated in the Philippines. 1 I desire to say upon this 
subject is that those who justify such acts of cruelty under the 
law of retaliation can not find support for such acts or justifica- 
tion in General Orders, No. t00, containing instructions for the 
armies of the United States Government the field, issued on 
April 24, 1863. 

On the contrary, that order and the instructions contained in 
that order expressly forbid such acts of cruelty as are alleged to 
have been committed in the Philippines. This order has been 
asserted by some as full authority and justification for the cruel- 
ties alle to have been perpetrated u the Filipinos. I most 
earnestly deny that any Juslifleation or such cruelties can be 
found in that order. 

Section 1, article 16, declares: 

Military necessity does not admit of cruelty—that is, the infliction of suf- 


fering for the sake of suffering, or for revenge, nor of maiming or wound- 
ing, except in fight, nor of torture to extort conf ns. 


Section 1, article 28, declares that— 


Retaliation will therefore never be resorted toas a measure of mere re- 
yenge, but only as a means of protective retribution, and, moreover, cau- 
tiously and unavoidably. * * * Unjust or inconsiderate retaliation re- 
moves the belligerents further and further from the mitigating rules of 
regular war, and by rapid steps leads them nearer to the internecine wars 
of savages. 

Article 56 of section 3 declares: 


A area of war is subject to no punishment for being a public enemy, 
nor is any revenge wreaked u him by the intentional infliction of any 
suffering or 7 Jinin by cruel imprisonment, want of food, by mutilation, 
death, or any other barbarity. 

Whatever cruel or inhuman means may have been used to ex- 
tort confessions from prisoners by the officers or men of the United 
States Army in the Philippines, whether by means of the water 
cure or whatever other means may have been resorted to, they 
can find no justification under this order, No. 100, referred to. On 
the contrary, such conduct is prohibited by that order. 

We find in section 3, article 80, of that order the following: 

Honorable men, when captured, will abstain from giving to the enemy in- 
formation concerning their own army, and the modern law of war permits 
no longer the use of any violence against prisoners in order to extort the de- 
sired information or to punish them for having given false information. 

In the name of the officers and men of both armies, in defense 
of the living and dead heroes on both sides of that great struggle, 
I repudiate the assertion that any of the cruelties alleged to have 
been committed on the Filipinos can find sanction or justification 
in any of the orders or conduct of either the Federal or Confed- 
erate officials. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to make political capital out of 
any unfortunate, miserable cruelties that may have neat perpe- 
trated in the Philippines. I sorrow at them when they are re- 
lated. Iam proud of the chivalry of the American Army. 

I have no desire to hold up to public gaze ony wrong that may 
have been done. But I desire to say this much: As I abhor any 
wrong that may have been done in the Philippines, so I charge it 
home upon the policy of an Administration that makes it neces- 
sary for the boys of this country—raised in Christian homes, edu- 
cated by Christian parents, who out of love for their country or 
patriotism and devotion toits flag have followed it across the ocean 
to the distant isles of the sea—to obey the Commanderin Chief of 
the Army and the generals and officers who command them, to 
engage in such a war of aggression and spoliation, a war for em- 
pire and not for defense. Such is the policy which has been 
always followed, and such has been the result in the history of 
the world in the effort of a superior race to destroy the liberties 
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and govern by force of arms an inferior and alien race. [Ap- 


plause. 
Mr. J ONES of Virginia. I yield thirty minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Gares]. 


[Mr. GAINES of Tennessee addressed the committee. See Ap- 
pendix. | 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ZENor]. 

Mr. ZENOR. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to-night for the pur- 
pose of making any extended remarks, It is perfectly obvious 
that the time limit would preclude the possibility of any such 
thought. But, Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the members of this 
House will soon be called upon to cast their votes and express their 
deliberate judgment upon the merits of the two propositions with 
which this Honse is confronted, I take this opportunity of enter- 
ing my earnest protest against the 22 of the bill reported by 
the majority of the Committee on Affairs. 

For days and weeks, yea, months, Mr. Chairman, the able and 
distinguished Committee on Insular Affairs were engaged in an 
earnest effortto formulate a wise and statesmanlike measure for 
the patriotic purpose of solving the difficult, intricate, and com- 
plicated questions involved in our Philippine policy. The result 
of the deliberations of this committee was a report to the House 
of two bills, one by the majority and the other by the minority of 
that committee. 

The bills presented by the majority and minority of this com- 
mittee accentuate the difference of views between the members 
of that committee, and in my judgment, Mr. Chairman, substan- 
tiall ress the difference of views upon the important questions 
involved of the two great political parties of this country. 


I shall not attempt, as I said before, to engage in the discussion | 


of any particular question involved in this controversy to-night. 
It seems to me that there has been more or less of partisanship 
displayed in the discussion of this great question, and perhaps 
more than should have characterized the consideration of ques- 
tions involving so much fo our Government. 

The highest and best thought of the greatest minds and intel- 
lects of nation should be invoked in a proper solution of these 
questions, to enable us to arrive at a proper conclusion in refer- 
ence to these different views. There has been more or less said 
in criticism of some parts of the army in the Philippines, and 
with a good deal of the accusations that have been made as 
against the soldiers I have but little sympathy. 

I mean to say, Mr. Chairman, that I do not share, if such a 
feeling or sentiment is shared in this country, in the opinion that 

there is any such conduct disclosed in the Philippine Islands to 
justify a general charge, or a general arraignment, or a general 
criticism of the Army of the United States. That there are excep- 
tional cases of cruelty, of misconduct, of violations, perhaps, of 
the rules of civilized warfare in the Philippine Islands would not 
be disputed by any gentleman on the other side of this Chamber. 

I do not sympathize with the idea, Mr. Chairman, that these 
soldiers in many instances should be held responsible in the eyes 
of the law for what they have done. I believe that the only de- 
fense that can be made of the cruelty and inhumanity which 
have been charged in the Philippine Islands can only be made 
upon the theory which was adopted by Lord Erskine when called 
upon to make defense of Warren Hastings for similar cruelties 
and similar inhumanities practiced in India. After Great Britain 
had conquered India she sent as her representative, as governor- 
general or viceroy, Warren Hastings to govern that conquered 
country, that subjugated people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Iyield five minutes more to the gen- 


tleman. 

Mr. ZENOR. When Warren Hastings was charged with these 
cruelties before the House of Lords in England, Edmund Burke 
arraigned him for his cruelties and for his misconduct and for 
what seemed to be a violation of all rules of civilized warfare. 

After that terrible arraignment before the House of Lords, 
Lord Erskine, that astute, skilled, splendid lawyer, and great 
statesman as the counsel of Warren Hastings confessed all of the 
charges that had been made against him, as was true in the de- 
fense of Gen. Jacob H. Smith in the Philippine Islands, but he 
called the attention of the House of Lords to the fact that War- 
ren Hastings could not be held guilty for the execution of the 
policy of the Government of Great Britain. 

He argued that he was in India representing the British Gov- 
ernment, representing the British policy, and that the only defense 
that could be made in his case was that it was not Warren Hast- 
ings but the policy of Great Britain which put him there; that 
his client, Mr. Hastings, was not the real culprit, not the respon- 
sible criminal; that if there existed criminal responsibility for 
any of the acts charged against, and for which Warren Hastings 
had been so fiercely arraigned by the distinguished Burke, they 


should be charged sanin the English Government, against the 
Parliament of Great Britain who had inaugurated the policy, the 
inevitable consequences of which were the very cruelties and hor- 
rors of which complaint was made and in the execution of which 
his client was but a mere instrument in the hands of his superiors, . 
the officials of the British Government, and it is recorded that it 
was upon this plea and upon this theory that Warren Hastings 
went acquit. 

So it is, Mr. Chairman, in all of this misconduct in the Philip- 
pine Islands. I believe, as I stand here to-night, that it is by reason 
of the pouay that has been inaugurated in those islands that these 
things have happened. It is one of the inevitable consequences, 
itis one of the results of carrying on a war to subjugate a for- 
eign people, aliens to ourselves in habits, in thought, in every 
characteristic that can divide two races. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have digressed from the purpose for 
which Irose. I desired, Mr. Chairman, simply to make a contri- 
bution to this discussion and to dedicate here to-night a poem 
which was written by a very able divine at my home town, the 
Rev. H. I. Stern, of Corydon, Ind., which I regard as not onl 
highly worthy but apropos to the subject under discussion, and 

ask the Clerk toread it, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MATER DOLOROSA. 


Madonna of the nations, Columbia, mother-maid 
Who, terrible in loving, once madest kings afraid. 

Where is thy brave aloofness and heritage of pride? 

A sword thy soul hath entered, thy Christ is crucified, 

Is this the 3 an arid afternoon, 

That thou art sick and wearied of mercy's task so soon, 
That morning when the toilers and all the earth's 5 
Beheld thee mid the oceans and rose and called thee blest? 


Still they awaitin battle thy voice across the sea, 
But thou dost sit and — — thy doubtin 


ly, 

While are th; and traffickers in ‘bicod, 
And priests of hoary talachoods, and all the brood. 
They lift their heads exulting-and laugh their ic laugh, 
ae Lg pl dream of freedom age hig haky ie chat $ 

or she is grown as we are, proud, rich, her co) 

to-morrow as they have been of old. 

From distant sunrise islands reach hands to thee in vain, 
The hands of driven slayers, 
Well dost thor 


O, prophetess of freedom, O, priestess of the right, 

S Gd highway for Ae light? 
row? 

Is He among the nations to have no — —. now? 


Nay, yet arise, beloved, and cleanse ved skirts of blood, 
Return unto thy calling and to thy holier mood; 

Once more lift on the les thy chastened eyes like stars, 
Lest God be wroth spurn thee, Columbia of the wars. 


„Mr. JONES of Virginia. I move that the committee do now 


rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. Conner having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CURRIER, 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

that that committee had had under consideration the 

bill (S. 2295) temperarily to provide for the administration of 
the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, and for 
other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. Jones of Virginia (at 10 o'clock 
and 20 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
= —— and referred to the several Calendars therein named, 
as follows: 

Mr. MONDELL, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11247) extendi 
the provisions of sections 2304 to 2309 of the Revised Statutes o 
the United States in certain cases, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 2644); which said bill and 
report were referred to the ittee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House 
(H. R. 19) granting ponina to certain officers and enlisted men 
of the Lif ving Service, and to their widows and minor chil- 
dren, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 2646); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11808) to 
amend an act entitled An act to provine for the adjudication and 


parae of claims arising from Indian depredations,“ approved 
arch 3, 1891, reported the same with amendments, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2656); which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MOODY of Oregon, from the Committee on Mines and 
Mining, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15198) 
defining what shall constitute and providing for assessments on 
oil-mining claims, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2657); which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 1359) to increase 
pension for total deafness, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2654); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. LACEY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11848) granting right 
of way to the Williams and Cataract Canyon Railroad Company 
across the Supai Indian Reservation, in Arizona, repo: the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2658); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were severally reported from committees, 
delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. SAMUEL W.SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13054) 
granting a pension to Louisa L. Kerr, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2616); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOLLIDAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4211) granting an 
increase of pension to Asa Worden, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2617); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. APLIN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15114) granting 
an increase of pension to Alonza F. Canfield, 8 the same 
with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2618); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RUMPLE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15069) granting 
an increase of pension to Daniel P. Marshall, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2619); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 6008) granting an increase of pension to 
David Vickers, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2620); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. : 

Mr. APLIN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13997) granting an in- 
crease of pension to L. A. L. Gilbert, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2621); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3423) granting an 
increase of pension to Maria V. Stadtmueller, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2622); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
12600) granting an increase of pension to George S. Graham, re- 
ported the same with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 
2623): which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. RUMPLE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4454) granting an 
increase of pension to John D. Sullivan, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2624); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 13799) granting an increase of pension to 
H. C. Trout, reported the same with amendments, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2625): which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 


bill of the Senate (S. 2306) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Lessig, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2626); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 1272 
granting an increase of pension to Joseph S. Chilcoat, repo: 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
2627); which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. HOLLIDAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 1666) granting an 
increase of pension to Rufus V. Lee, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2628); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 15074) granting an increase of pension to 
George F. White, reported the same with amendment, accom- 

nied by a mers (No. 2629); which said bill and report were re- 

erred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
8626) granting a pension to Sarah E. Yeamans, reported the same 
with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2630); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOLLIDAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5758) granting 
an increase of pension to Dayid Ham, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2631); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. APLIN, from the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15113) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Murphy, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 2632); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5076) granting an 
increase of pension to Katharine W. Clarke, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2633); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 14831) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Clark, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by areport (No. 2634); which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5747) granting an 
increase of pension to James E. Bader, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2635); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. L W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
5450) granting a pension to Dr. Charles P. Bigelow, reported the 
same with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2636); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 4938) granting a 
pension to Alexander Gossett, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2637); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOLLIDAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3315) granting an 
increase of pension to George W. Bradshaw, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2638); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14242) granting 
a pension to Charles E. Peake, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2639); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOLLIDAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2283) granting an 
increase of pension to William F. Angevine, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2640); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 4923) granting a 
pension to William L. Whetsell, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2641); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


Mr. GRAFF, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill of the House (H. R. 7361) for the relief of C. W. 
Colehour, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 2642); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to which was referred 
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the bill of the House (H. R. 7363) for the relief of John A. Do- 

lan, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a re- 

pos (No. 2643); which said bill and report were referred to the 
ivate Calendar. 

Mr. KLEBERG, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15084) 5 
an increase of pension to James H. Powell, reported the same wit 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2647); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11212) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to J. D. Sims, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2648); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 14265) granting an increase of pension 
to Helen N. Packard, reported the same with amendments, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2649); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOLLIDAY, from the Committe on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 3907) granting 
an increase of pension to John A. Sare, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2650); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14751) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Regina F. Palmer, reported the same 
with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2651); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. KLEBERG, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14952) granting 
an increase of pension to L. S. Grove, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2652); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DARRAGH, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 9074) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth Gates, reported the same with amendments, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2653); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 4328) 
to ratify and confirm a lease made by the Seneca Nation of New 
York Indians to John Quilter, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2655); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was dis- 
charged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 15207) to permit 
W. W. Wheeler to prosecute a claim, and the same was referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
— 5 following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 15234) to amend an act enti- 
tled An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 18, 1902—to the Commit- 


tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1 for the removal 
of shoal in North River of New York Harbor to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HULL: A joint resolution (H. J. Res, 203) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to receive for instruction at the Military 
Academy at West Point, Arturo R. Calvo, of Costa Rica—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 

See following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
ollows: 

By Mr. CURRIER: A bill (H. R. 15228) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Sanborn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: A bill (H. R. 15229) granting a pension 
to James T. Jackson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LONG: A bill (H. R. 15230) granting a pension to 
Emma Morton, rdian—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEYER of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 15231) for the 
relief of the New Orleans and Bayou Sara Mail Company—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. SNOOK: A bill (H. R. 15232) granting an increase of 

msion to Philander E. Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 15233) granting an increase 
o pension to Edmond G. Carey—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 204) for 
the relief of Caleb B. Rhoades—to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS: Petition of the American Committee on 
Human Rights and Justice, in relation to the administration of 
affairs in the Philippines, especially against the disregard of the 
Catholic faith and institutions of the people—to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the American Association of Nursery. 
men of Rochester, N. Y., urging the passage of House bill No- 
10999—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BABCOCK: Petition of churches of Richland Center, 
Wis., for a Sunday law for the national capital—to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petitions of R. L. Smith and other druggists, of Viola and 
Manston, Wis., and Errickson & Natwick, of Soldiers Grove, 
Wis., favoring House bill 178, for the reduction of the tax on alco- 
hol—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BEIDLER: Petition of druggists of Berea, Ohio, in 
favor of House bill 178, for the reduction of the tax on alcohol— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of annual convention of 22 German societies 
of Cleveland, Ohio, protesting against the administration of af- 
fairs in the Philippines, especially against the disregard of the 
Catholic faith and institutions of the people—to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BOUTELL: Petition of J. Bollemp and E. K. Brockett, 
of Chicago, III., in favor of House bill 178, for the reduction of 
the tax on alcohol to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chicago Turn Gemeinde for the erection of a 
monument to Baron Steuben—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. BRANTLEY: Petition of J. M. Harvey and 6 other re- 
tail druggists of Vacoesta, Ga., urging the reduction of the tax 
on alcohol—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: Resolutions of American Association 
of Nurserymen, Rochester, N. Y., favoring the passage of House 
bill 10999—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CONRY: Resolutions of the city councils of Cambridge, 
Fitchburg, and Winthrop, Mass, in favor of the eter increase 
= pa of letter carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 

OS a 
Also, petition of Thomas Joyce & Co., of Boston, Mass., for re- 
duction of tax on alcohol—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CURRIER: Petition of H. E. Rice and 8 other citi- 
izens of Nashua, N. H., for reduction of the tax on alcohol—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of American Association of Nursery- 
men, of Rochester, N. Y., urging the passage of House bill 10999— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HILL: Petitions of W. H. Camp, of Canaan; R. S. 
McDonald, of Darien; H. P. Bissell, of Ridgefield, and H. C. Bos- 
well and others, of Greenwich, Conn., favoring the enactment 
of House bill 178, reducing the tax on alcohol—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of American Association of Nurs- 
erymen, advocating the passage of House bill 10999—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions of Coopers’ Union of Trenton, and Electrical 
Workers’ Union, No. 8, of Jersey City, N. J., in favor of the 
proposed increase of pay of letter carriers—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, protest of American Committee on Human Rights and 
Justice, of Philadelphia, Pa., 15 alleged injustice to Catho- 
lics in the Philippines to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: Petition of steam- vessel owners 
and licensed men, of Tacoma, Wash., favoring the passage of the 
Grosvenor bill concerning the 1 of gasoline and other 
launches—to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LACEY: Petition of Frank Ritter and others, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., against the public-school system in the Philippines 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of citizens of Seneca Castle, N. Y., 
for an amendment to the Constitution preventing polygamous 
marriages—to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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By Mr. SNOOK: Pa to accom House bill granting an 
increase of pension to Philander E. 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPERRY: Petition of Pharmaceutical Association and 
retail druggists of Waterbury, Conn., urging the of House 
bill 178, for reduction of the tax on alcohol—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of citizens of New York City, in 
favor of the passage of House bill 122083—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of American Association of Nurserymen, of 
Rochester, N. Y., asking for the passage of House bill 10999—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions of West Side Lodge No. 320, International 
Association of Machinists, of New York, favoring the construc- 
tion of war vessels at the Government nayy-yards—to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG: Resolution of the Trades League of Philadel- 
phia in favor of bill for the reorganization of the consular serv- 
ice, etc.—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, 
ang the passage of House bill 14022—to the Committee on the 

ciary, 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, June, 24, 1902. 


Prayer by Rev. F. J. PRETTYMAN, of the sei of Washington. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the J of yesterđay’s pro- 
ceedings, when, on request of Mr. QUAY, and by unanimous con- 
sent, the further reading was di with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Jour- 
nal will stand approved. : 

HOUR OF MEETING. 

Mr. QUAY. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania moves that when the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet to-morrow at 11 o’clock. [Putting the question.] By the 
sound the noes have it. 

Mr. QUAY. I do not care to have the vote taken by yeas and 


nays. 
The PRESIDENT Aei tempore. Itisnota good time to do that. 
Mr. QUAY. Evidently there is not a quorum present. S0 1 
will withdraw the motion for the present. 


INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Attorney-General, transmitting, in 
to a resolution of the 23d instant, a list of all judgments rendered 
in favor of claimants in Indian depredation cases not heretofore 
appropriated for; which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Bnowxixd, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 


the following bills: 
3) for the establishment of a subport of entry at 
an 


A bill (S. 
Naco, Ariz.; 

A bill (S. 8651) eee Oe sum of $3,000 a year for the 
support and maintenance of the permanent international com- 
mission of the congresses of navigation, and fèr other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. 3323) granting a pension to Daniel L. Mallicoat; 

A bill Gl. R. 3500) granting an increase of pension to Kate O. 
Phillips; 

A pall (H. R. 5315) granting an increase of pension to Orrin J. 


ells; 
A bill (H. R. 6871) granting an increase of pension to Harmon 
A bill (H. R. 10178) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 


omas; 

A bill (H. R. 10933) to provide for the erection at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., of the monument to the memory of Gen. Hogh Mercer, 
which it was ordered by Congress on the 8th day of April, 1777, 
should be erected; 4 

A bill (H. R. 12284) granting an increase of pension to George 


W. Shaw. 
A bill (H. R. 12299) granting a pension to William C. Roberts; 
A bill (H. R. 12507) granting an increase of pension to Ebenezer 


. Oakley; 
A bill (. R. 12648) establishing a regular term of United States 
district court in Roanoke City; 


ilson—to the Committee on | N. Whi 


A ASSN R. 12000) granting an increase of pension to Horatio 
> an 
A bill (H. R. 14221) granting an increase of pension to Nan 
J. McArthur. * R * 
The per, further announced that the House had passed the 
33 + in which it requested the concurrence of the 
ma 


te: 
A bill (H. R. 97) to authorize the Secretary of War to furnish 
duplicate certificates of discharge; — 
of the 


ge $ 
bill (H. R. 11019) directing the Secre Treasury to 
bestow medals upon First Lieut. David H. Jarvis, Second Lieut. 
Ellsworth P. Bertholf, and Samuel J. Call, surgeon, all of the 
Revenue-Cutter Service; and 

A bill (H. R. 11987) relating to transportation of dutiable mer- 
chandise at subports of Tacoma and Seattle, State of Washington. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8840) granting an increase of pension to John H. Lauchly. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The args K further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 13676) DARNE appropriations 
for the support of the Military Acađemy for the fiscal = 
ing June 80, 1903, and for other purposes; and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented petitions of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Unions of d County, N. V., 
and of Lebanon, Tenn., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors at immigrant stations; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DRYDEN presented the memorial of W. Vanorden, of 
Hamburg, N. J., remonstrating inst the enactment of legisla- 
tion to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors in the Capitol 
building and at immigrant stations; which was ordered to lie on 


the table. 

He also prone: pene of sundry citizens of Belvidere, Ho- 
boken, Oceanport, Bloomfield, Jersey City, Bound Brook, Moores- 
town, Dennisville, and Clinton, of the New Jersey Conference of 
the Epworth League, of Camden, all in the State of New Jersey, 
and of sundry citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors 
at immigrant stations and in the Capitol building; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 


end- 
ereupon 


He also presented the petition of James E. Davis, of Newark, 
N. J., praying for the enactment of legislation to allow all — 00 5 
coined words to become a part of the English language; whic 
was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented petitions of Silk City Lodge, No. 188, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, of Paterson, and of Elysium 
Lodge, No. 351, International Association of Machinists, of 
Hoboken, in the State of New Jersey, praying for the of 
the so-called eight-hour bill; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented petitions of Mineral Mine Workers’ Local 
Union No. 8588, of Port Oram; of the Martin Cook Association. 
of Hoboken; of Brewery Workmen’s Local Union No. 26, of 
Trenton; of Sheet Metal Workers’ Local Union No. 13, of Hobo- 
ken; of Coopers’ Local Union No. 40, of hai City; of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Hoboken; of Court 
Harmony, No. 69, Foresters of America, of Hoboken; of Plumb- 
ers’ Local Union No. 45, of Trenton; of Electrical Workers’ 
Local Union No. 8, of Jersey City; and of Coopers’ Local Union 
No. 151, of Trenton, all in the State of New Jersey, praying for 
the enactment of legislation to increase the compensation of let- 
ter carriers; which were referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. QUARLES presented a petition of Iron Molders’ Local 
Union No. 375. of South Milwaukee, Wis., praying for the passage 
of the so-called eight-hour bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Federated Trades Council of 
Madison, Wis. praying for the enactment of legislation to in- 
crease the compensation of letter carriers; which was referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. FOSTER of Washington presented petitions of sundry 
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ipowners, pilots, eto., of the harbor of Tacoma and Puget Sound, 


in the State of W. m, praying for the passage of the so- 
called Grosvenor bill, relative to gasoline launches, etc.; which 
were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. gy AY presented a petition of 2,841 members of the Knights 
of the Royal Arch of Pennsylvania, praying for a reduction of 
the tax on distilled spirits; which was referred to the Committee 


on Finance. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS presented a petition of Iron Molders’ Local 
Union No. 371, of Noblesville, Ind., praying forthe passage of the 
so-called eight-hour bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. FOSTER of Washington. from the Committee on Pensions, 
to whom were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 10761) granting a pension to Anne Bronson; and 
T pekan (H. R. 8414) granting an increase of pension to George 

nson. 

Mr. GAMBLE, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 6250) to regulate the use by the Fer 
of reservoir sites located upon the public lands of the United 
States, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 

reon. 

Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8145) granting an increase of pension to 
Harvey B. Linton, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the 
following bills, reported them each with an amendment and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4943) granting an increase of pension to Abraham 


k; an 
= A bill (S. 2353) granting an increase of pension to Almond 
Mr. SBROUGH, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 11742) granting certain lots in 
Gnadenhutten, Ohio, to Gnadenhutten ial school district, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 
He also, from the same committee, reported an amendment pro- 
ing to appropriate $85 to pay S. R. Green, of Clackamas County, 
reg., being the amount deposited by him to the credit of the 
United States Treasurer for office fees in connection with the sur- 
Toe quartz 
ed to be pro- 


8 
Iinquished to the United States, intended to be opose to the 


Y 
referred the bill (H. R. 14247) to authorize the Charleston, Su- 
burban and Summerville Railway Company to construct and 
maintain two bridges across Ashley River, in the State of South 
Carolina, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. CARMACK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the amendment submitted by himself proposing to 
appropriate 8750 to Dennis M. Kerr for services as assistant 

erk, by detail, to the Committee on Pensions, and also to ap- 

bare $500 to pay John H. Walker for extra services as clerk 

e Committee on Pensions, intended to be proposed to the 

general deficiency appropriation bill, reported favorably thereon, 

and moved that it be referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and printed; which was to. 

Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 12597) to accept, ratify, and 
confirm a popod agreement submitted by the Kansas or Kaw 
Indians of Oklahoma, and for other purposes, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


DISTRICT CODE, 


Mr. PRITCHARD. I report back from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia the amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 498) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
establish a code of law for the District of Columbia.” I move 
that the Senate disagree 
resentatives and request a conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. 
PRITCHARD, Mr. DILLINGHAM, and Mr. MARTIN were appointed. 


to the amendment of the House of Rep- | offi 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BURTON introduced a bill (S. 6271) for the appointment 
of an additional United States commissioner and constable in the 
Indian Territory; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
acco’ g paper, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

He also introduced the following bills; which were severally 
read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 


Sions: 
A bill (S. 6272) granting an increase of pension to George O. 


Wright; 

A bill (S. 6278) granting an increase of pension to Orrin D. 
Nichols (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6274) granting an increase of pension to Jacob D. 
Crabb; and 

A bill (S. Pag granting an increase of pension to Lewis D, 

ge (with accompanying papers). 

. DRYDEN 3 a H (S. 6276) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Russell; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 6277) for the relief of 
the Bardstown and Louisville Turnpike Company and others; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. CLAPP introduced a bill (S. 6278) to extend the provisions 
of chapter 8, Title XXXII, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, entitled Reservation and sale of town sites on the pub- 
lic lands” to the ceded Indian lands in the State of Minnesota; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. ALDRICH introduced a bill (S. 6279) granting a pension 
to Elisa Palmer Potter; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CARMACK introduced a bill (S. 6280) for the relief of the 
estate of Josiah P. Ashford, deceased; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 6281) to provide for the 
3 of water power created by public works; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. FOSTER of Washington (for Mr. MCMILLAN) introduced 
a joint resolution (S. R. 119) to provide for opening to the public 
free of charge the Lincoln Museum in the District of Columbia; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PLATT of New York introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 
120) providing for the removal of shoal in North River of New 
York Harbor; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 
121) giving authority to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to make WE e regulations for the occasion of the 
Thirty-sixth Natio Encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, to be held in the District of Columbia in the month of 
October, 1902, and for other purposes incident to said encamp- 
ment; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PROCTOR introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 122) to fix 
the lineal and relative rank of officers of the Army in the artil- 
lery arm promoted or appointed to vacancies created or caused 
by the act of Con approved February 2, 1901; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

CUMBERLAND RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 6270) to amend an act entitled 
An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
tion of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 

„approved June 13, 1902; which was read the 
first time by its title. 

Mr. BATE. I ask for the immediate consideration of the bill, 
and beg to state the reason for action upon it. 

There was an error in the river and harbor act affecting tho 
Cumberland River. It has been corrected, in part, at least—that 
is, a bill was introduced in the other House by Mr. Burton. I 
now introduce it here, and ask for action upon it immediately. 
The river and harbor act has become a law. This was simply an 
error in the e ent, and the fact is known by the Senator 
who had the bill in charge. It will take but a moment. 

Mr. BERRY. By permission of the Senate, I will state that 
the river and harbor act as it passed both Houses was y as 
the conferees reported it. A mistake was made in the Secretary’s 


ce. 
Mr. BLACKBURN. In the Clerk's office? 

Mr. BERRY. No; in the office of the Secretary of the Senate. 
I wish to say on behalf of the Secre , however, that it is the 
first mistake which has occurred in his office for fifteen years, and 
there is no blame attached to him. At any rate, the amendment 
which applied to the Upper Cumberland was in the enrollment 
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of the bill made to apply to the Cumberland below Nashville. It 
has been submitted to Mr. Burton in the House, and I have had 
a talk with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN], who was 
in charge of the conferees about it. is is simply to make the 
bill precisely as it passed both Houses and to correct the error. 
I hope unanimous consent will be given for its consideration. 

Mr. BATE. That isall I ask. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The bill will be read at length. 

The bill was read the second time at length, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes” approved June 13, 1902, be, and 


the same is hereby, amended so tha two paragraphs thereot royidi 
for the imiprovement of the Cumberland River,’ Mennensee 8 5 Nashville, 
read as fol- 


3 of the Cumberland River, Tennessee, above Nashville, 


WS: 

Improving Cumberland River, Tennessee, below Nashville: For the com- 
pletion of the lock and dam at Harpeth Shoals and for maintenance, $180,000. 

“Improving Cumberland River, Tennessee, above Nashville: Continuing 
improvement and for maintenance, $200,000, of which so much as may benec- 
essary shall be used for the completion of Lockand Dam No.1. And the Sec- 
retary of War is hereby authorized. in his retion, to grant leases or li- 
censes to the highest responsible bidder for the use of the water power cre- 
ated by said dam, at such a rate and on such conditions and for such periods 
of time as may seem to him expedient; and he is also authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to issue permits for the construction, maintenance, and operation of 
inlet and outlet canals and other structures, on such plansas he may 8 
for the diversion of the water aforesaid: Provided, t any lease or license 
so granted shall be limited to the use of the 


navigation, and no structures shall be built no operations be conducted 


which shali in any manner injure navigation, interfere with the operations 
of the Government, or impair the usefulness of any improvement made by 
the Government for the benefit of navigation; and the right of Congress to 
alter, amend, or repeal the provisions of this pase ph is hereby express] 
reserved: Provided further, That before leasing or licensing such water privi- 
leges, or issuing permits for the construction and operation of such canals, 
or otherwise disposing of any water power or privilege, the Secretary of War 
shall first advertise the same in one or more ay rs at Nashville for 
sixty days immediately preceding, stating ily the right or pri e 
pror to be leased or conveyed, with its exact limitations, inviting bi 
or the same, and he may, in his discretion, then lease the same for a specific 
term of yon es Se per year to be paid 5 = — the 
Treasury, an the Secretary o ar reserve the rig re, any or 
all bids. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

AMENDMENTS TO THE DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. SCOTT submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate $2,654.10 to pay the North American Transportation and 
Trading Company for supplies furnished in 1899 to the tribe of 
Koyukuk Indians in the district of Alaska, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill; 
which was ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr, ALDRICH submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $700 to pay Henry A. Nelson the difference between his 
salary as folder and that of mail messenger from July 1, 1900, to 
May 1, 1902, intended to be proposed by him to the general defi- 
ciency appropriation bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to reopen the claim of the State of Rhode Island for 

nses incurred by that State in aiding the United States to 
raise and equip volunteers entering the service of the United States 
to assist in the war with Spain, etc., intended to be proposed by 
him to the general deficiency appropriation bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 

rinted. 

p Mr. FAIRBANKS submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $600 to pay Guy N. Stockslager for hislabor and services 
under employment of Lieut. D. H. Jarvis, United States Revenue- 
Cutter Service, in an urgent emergency Sad the epidemic in 
Alaska in 1900, intended to be proposed by him to the eneral de- 


ficiency appropriation bill; which was referred to the Committee 

on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. $ 
Mr. MARTIN submitted an amendment proposing to appa 

ate $1,704.46 to pay Chamberlain, Delany & Scott, of Richmond, 


Va., the amount provided for by the act approved June 3, 1902, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the ponera deficiency ap- 
propriation bill; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. ; 

Mr. McCOMAS submitted an amendment proposing to revive 
and continue in force section 2 of the deficiency appropriation act 
of May 18, 1872, relative to all labor performed in excess of eight 
hours per day by all laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed 
by the Government since May 19, 1869, etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to 
be printed. 


lus water not uired for | 
— Eee 


Mr. PENROSE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $2,702.96 to pay certain enlisted men of the Marine Corps 
who were detailed on duty at the headquarters of the corps, 
habit, Vet D. C., and in the office of the assistant quarter- 
master, Marine Corps, Philadelphia, Pa., from April 26, 1898, to 
May 25, 1900, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the general 
deficiency appropriation bill; which was ordered to be printed, 
and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$10,865.31 to pay the legal representative of the estate of James 
W. Schaumburg, deceased, intended to be proposed by him to the 
8 deficiency appropriation bill; which was referred to the 

mmittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MONEY submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate $754.09 to pay Thomas G. Ingram the difference between his 
salary as a machinist and that of a conductor of an elevator, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the general deficiency appro- 
priation bill; which was referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BLACKBURN submitted an amendment proposing to a 
propriate $50,000 to pay John L. Smithmeyer and Paul J. Pe 
for expenses estimated to have been incurred by them in the 
preparations of the plans and drawings for the 5 of Con- 
gress, intended to be proposed by him to the general deficiency 
appropriation bill; which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 

ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


Mr. DEBOE. Isubmit an amendment intended to be proposed 
to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 41) popon an amendment 
to the Constitution providing for the election of Senators of the 
United States, which I ask may be printed and lie on the table. 
I give notice that on Thursday morning, after the routine morn- 
ing business, I shall call up the amendment and ask the consent 
of the Senate to submit some remarks thereon. $ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Kentucky will lie on the table and be 
printed. 

PARK COMMISSION REPORT. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I offera resolution and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

ies of Senate Report No. 166, Seventh 
Pa aera 2 and bound in cloth for the use of the aa 

Mr. McMILLAN. This comes within the limit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The printing will not cost 
more than $500? 

Mr. McMILLAN. It will cost less than $500, 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 


agreed to. 
COMMITTEE SERVICE. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask to be relieved from 
further service upon the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire asks to be relieved from further service upon the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. Is 
there objection to granting the request? The Chair hears none, 

EXISTING TARIFF LAWS, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I offer a resolution which 
I ask to have read, printed, and to lie over, and I give notice that I 
shall endeavor to find an opportunity to-morrow to speak briefly 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was read, and ordered to be printed and to lie 
over, as follows: 


Resolved, That the 8 phenomenal 
and industry in the United States is large y due to the existing tariff law, 
and the best interests of the country demand its continuance. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MESSENGER, 


Mr. BURTON submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard 
be, and it is hereby, authorized to employ a messenger, to be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate, at the rate of $1,440 per annum, until other- 
wise provided by law. 

POSTAL CLAIMS IN WISCONSIN. 

Mr. QUARLES (by request) submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post Roads: 

esolved the Senate, That the Postmaster-General be, and hereby is, 
ai OTS, port to the Senate the amount of salary required to be paid to 
each of the 1 in the State of Wisconsin named on the memoran- 
dum schedule hereto attached, or to their heirs, for services as postmasters 
in each biennial term specified on such memorandum schedule in order to 
make effective sections 478, 474, and 475 of the postal regulations of 1866 and 


property in all lines of business 


1902. 
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the act of June 12, 1866, section 8, and the act of March 3, 1883, as construed 


Postmaster-General Gresham in 


b an order dated June 9, 1 addressed to 
on. Frank Hatton. 


„First Assistant Postmaster-General, in a declaration as 
to the intent, meaning, uirement of said statutes, furnished for pub- 


and 
lication to the byt through ief Clerk Walker on February 16, 1884, and 
printed as Exhibit A, Senate Executive Document No. 146, Forty-ninth Con- 
gress, first session. 


JAMES R. MULLIKEIN, 


On motion of Mr. DRYDEN, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted James R. Mullikin to withdraw from the 
files of the Senate the papers in his case, one of the same having been left 
in the files, as provided by clause 2 of Rule XXX. 


EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


On motion of Mr. McCOMAS, it was 


Ordered, That there be printed for the use of the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the Senate 1,00) copies of the bill H. R. 3076, an act limiting the 
hours of daily service of laborers and mechanics employed upon work done 
for the United States, cr any Territory, or the District of Columbia, thereby 
securing better products, and for other purpose. 


FORT STEVENS NATIONAL MILITARY PARK. 


Mr. PROCTOR submitted the following resolution; which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 

Resolved, That 500 copies of the letter, June 2, 1902, from the Fort Stevens 


Lincoln National Military Park Association, with the appendices A, B, C, 


and D, all in explanation of the object of the association as contemplated by 
Senate bill No. 4476, Fifty-seventh Co first session, to establish a na- 
tional mili rk at the battlefield of Fort Stevens, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, be printed for the use of the Senate. 


CLAIMS AGAINST COLOMBIA. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to make a 
request. 
yesterday the President sent a message to the Senate in re- 
lation to certain claims against the Government of Colombia, 
with accompanying papers. The Chair supposed that an order to 
pen covered both m and accompanying papers, buta doubt 
as been raised, and, if there be no objection, the order will be 
made that the accompanying papers, as well as the message, shall 
be printed. The Chair hears no objection. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

A bill (H. R. 11019) directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
bestow medals upon First Lieut. David H. Jarvis, Second Lieut. 
Ellsworth P. Bertholf, and Samuel J. Call, surgeon, all of the 
Revenue-Cutter Service; and 

A bill (H. R. 11987) relating to transportation of dutiable mer- 
chandise at subports of Tacoma and Seattle, State of Washington. 

The bill (H. R. 97) to authorize the Secretary of War to furnish 
duplicate certificates of discharge was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there further morning 
business? 

Mr. CLAY. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill (H. R. 
1456) granting a pension to William G. Miller. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a unanimous-consent 
agreement that immediately after the routine business this morn- 
ing the Appalachian Forest Reserve bill shall be taken up for 
consideration. 

Mr. CLAY. Iwas not aware of that fact. I will withdraw 
the request. I do not desire to violate any unanimous-consent 
agreement, 

BEILINBERG AGAINST SCOTT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
5 a resolution coming over from a previous day which will 
be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
BAILEY, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the Secretary of State be, 
and he is hereby, requested to transmit to the Senate all of the papers in the 
case of Beilinberg against Scott, including all communications sent to and 
rere from the ambassador of the United States to Mexico in respect to 
- Mr. BAILEY. That is a resolution I desire to have considered 
and adopted, but it is not a matter that I desire to have interfere 
with measures of public importance now pending. If any of the 
conferences on appropriation bills are ready, or if the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay] is ready to proceed with his mo- 
tion, with any hope of disposing of it, I would be glad to yield, 


with the understanding that the resolution will go over. 

- At the proper time I will make a statement to the Senate in ex- 
planation of the resolution, and my statement will involve some 
criticism of the American ambassador to Mexico and some criti- 
cism of the State Department. But I think that this matter can 
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better wait than some of the measures which other Senators are 
anxious to di of. 

Mr. BURTON. If the morning business is disposed of, I desire 
to call up. Senate bill 5228. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a unanimous-consent 
agreement that when the morning business is disposed of the 
Appalachian forest reserve bill shall be taken up. What does 
the Senator from Texas desire to have done with this resolution? 
Will the Senate agree to the resolution? 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the resolution? 
eae PRESIDENT protempore. It will be again read to the 

nate. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

Mr. QUAY. Will the Senator from Texas yield to me to make 
a motion to take up the motion to discharge the Committee on 
Territories from the consideration of the statehood bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. I will very gladly do that, provided my resolu- 
tion is not displaced. I am anxious to have it adopted, and if it 
can be understood that it does not lose its place and I can call it 
up to-morrow or the next day, I will yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas asks 
that the resolution may lie on the table, retaining its place. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. ALLISON. The resolution came over from yesterday? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution came over 
from n 

Mr. ALLISON. Is it a resolution that will lead to some de- 
bate? 

Mr. BAILEY. I shall desire to make a statement of ten or 
fifteen minutes. It being largely a statement of fact, I imagine 
that it can lead to no protracted debate. But I wish to say to 
the Senator from Iowa frankly that in what I will say I shall 
take occasion to criticise the American ambassador to Mexico, 
and to criticise some officials of the State Department in connec- 
tion with this case of Beilinberg against Scott. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not wish to interfere with the Senator. 

Mr. BAILEY. If it can go over with that understanding, I 
shall be p to get it out of the way of these other matters. 

Mr. g AY. Then, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair lays before the Sen- 


ate Senate bill 5228. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 5228) for the purchase of a national 
forest reserve in the Southern Appalachian Mountains, to be known 
as the National Appalachian Forest Reserve.“ 

Mr. QUAY. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me to make 
the motion? 

Mr. BURTON. I desire to say that I think the Senate is read 
to vote on this bill. I do not want to make any remarks at all, 
nec if the Senate is ready to vote I should like to have the vote 
taken. 

Mr. QUAY. I will renew the motion, then, in the near future, 
with the consent of the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not within the power of the Senator from 
Kansas to accept the suggestion made by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. We are proceeding under a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment and no such suggestion or request is in order. 


NATIONAL APPALACHIAN FOREST RESERVE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5228) for the purchase of a national for- 
est reserve in the Southern Appalachian Mountains, to be known as 
the National Appalachian Forest Reserve, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Forest Reservations and the 
Protection of Game with amendments. 

Mr. SPOONER. Let the bill be read. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. KEAN. Let the report be read. 

Mr. QUARLES. I call for the reading of the report of the 
committee upon this measure, I think the Senate ought to know 
the views of the committee. 

Mr. BATE. Before that is done, I ask leave to submit an 
amendment to the bill. 

Mr. BURTON. There are some two or three short committee 
amendments. I hope the Senator will let them first be acted on. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is there a report on the bill? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The reading of the report is 
demanded by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. QuaRLES]. There 
are amendments pending from the committee. The Chair will 
recognize the Senator from Tennessee, however, if he desires 
to have his amendment printed. 

Mr. BATE. I desire to offer an amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator delay that 
for a few minutes? 

Mr. BATE. Certainly. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 
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The Secretary read the report submitted by Mr. Burton April 
18, 1902, as follows: 


and the Protection of Game, to 
of a national forest 


‘orest the 
mmend that the accompanying bill (S. 5228) do pass as 
e ‘ ? 


lachian Forest Reserye.” 
„ ie sth of February, 1908 5518), was favor- 
to the Senate on f Fi 1901 Senate Report No. 
second 3 and the D enuoc is Senny, 
treated in —.— Document No. 84, Fifty-seventh Co: 
fs believed th that an 


As these treat of the matter so 5 
thing further from 8 — statement wo d 
hian Moun- 


be merely cumulative and therefore iodo sg pr 
The purpose of this bill is to set aside in the Southern A: 
ous eos a national reserve for the preservation of the forests of that dis- 


er ean of the timber „the 5 of its farming 
Fe dere the regulation of po w in its it authorizes 
purchase for the people b. 
reasonable restrictions, of not 5 than 4,000,000 acres of land to be selected 
in the mountain forest Vi South 


irginia, W. 
Ala and Tennessee. It also authorizes the 
cn amen at C same 


An orderly consideration of the igs eo of the bill involves a a aome 
of the land pro: to be reserved, of its resources, its prese: 

its needs, its relation to the surrounding ere the penpfits 1 to oe 8 
from its reservation, and the general demand for the public action therein 


z e land to be TFT the U. 
Mountains. It extends from the southern part of Virginia and West Vir. Vir- 
ginia to the northern 5 Alabama and Georgia; it com the greatest 
mountain masses east of the Rockies; the finest scenery, the richest forests, 
the mightiest 8 and the greatest variety of geologic formations from 
the Archean to the late Cambrian. 


The oldest, —.— ee most varied primeval hard-wood forests of the 
continent oe 9 limits. One hundred and thirty-seven species of 
trees have been examined and described i — e Government who 
have visited — surveyed the territory. e list of shrubs smaller 
pas is still greater. Northern varieties mingle with South: those from 

e Gulf 5 from New England. It contains a tural 
collection of forest species 5 and eet by soil and climate which, if 


once destroyed, can never 3 Among A 
ellow poplar, < 3 — and oak, ey ean te pare poo 


e more valuable species have and culled y 

sng TEREE by the pioneer h whose effort is na to 
and immediate profit as possible without to a fu 

aber er supp or to the — Bi Page cutting on mountain and water 


3 in this — — were never more destructi 
es ake is oi a ented by forest fires. 


than at present, an 
to sustain 3 — She hake ne ae ae 
to sustain fie famiy in clearings consideration has been cleared and culty. 
vated, and some these extend it 


mountains, where they are subj 
uctive life of one of these mountain 8 52 ve 
ep more than Somos cs ware at m tree 
— ä forests, still m sg r of cornfields plo 
e last 
1 land once deprived of its forest cover is leeched, wasted, and impover- 
of produ the — rains, and soon ceases to even the small amount 
25 — site for the rappers of the fart farmer ant and family, and is hence aban- 


be washed a 
Bat the district is 8 ss alone to lumberman, farmer, and 


The scenery about the falls, es, and gor; is beautiful ond de- 
scription. tion. The view from the greater elevations of the Blue dge and 
Great Smoky mountains can be equaled. The climate of the . — 
in age — „n — c te, . pecan by elevation and by Gulf 
ture: es. 
of a day’s exc m from the foot to the summit of Mount Mitchell one may 
pass in re gression through all the seasons, from. late summer to early 
ng. In and tural charm it is full of attraction for the 
health and pleasure er. 


The region is likewise the t eastern watershed 


gost. valleys of Tennessee and of Virginia: James, the „ 3 
adkin, the Catawba, the Broad, the Savannah flow to the Atlantic, trans- 
* the commerce of the country, water its farms, and 7 er for 
industries of the South; the Alabama and 
flow tot sats ulf: the Hiwassee. Nolichucky, WAUA. 
ch B road, Little Tennessee, and Kanawha (or New) to ri on 
82 5 Mississippi ne ‘“ ak 
e region is excessive from 60 inches for the year 
into fl to 100 inches in North a atic mies ar tie yaer 
the r Ur 8 States exce e North Pacific coast. This fact has an im- 
i eget a 15 upon to reserve and the forest of 
region. 


protect 
3333 d cover, the 
wee — network of tree roots—in fact, all — — 5 soil porous 
iake. an rageand regula- 
tion of the eater a Sonne 15 year last past floods in the rivers of 
the Piedmont Platean and the valleys {putes East Tennessee Fog Virginia swept 


away buil farms, bridges, an exceeding in value the sum of 
$18,000,000. A large part ofthis fos might have been prevented if the forests 
about the river sources had been preserved and 

Not the smallest of the resources of this Southern Pes mene unay i country is 
its water pores At various points on its numerous 
between 


eir sources and the head of navigation, are falls aa een 5 which 

manufactures of that region. Es- 
uring the last three years place the 
orsepower, Tice at the least calculation wona 
ng eee aae to $30,000, 


furnish valuable power for the er e 
timates made by the Geological Survey 
available powers at . 000 hi 


mean a savin, consumption of 


annually. T. utility of this er 8 upon uniformity of he 
water flow, and the water flow 3 1 by the forest cover. 
settlements within the limitsof the “meso reserve are neither 
numerous nor populous. Under proper su; vision they may be allowed to 
continue without detriment to the pro; reserve. In tack, un- 
doubtedly be benefited by the measures to be adopted. Mining and 


manufacturing industries will likewise be protected and stimulated within 


reserve area. 
The needs of the region may therefore be summed up in the words “forest 

the tion of the trees, the perpetuation and 
the salvation of the mountain and valley 
fires and floods, and the regulation of the water flow 


* needs ion ong been r: by observant men, but the oo 
them resides not with individuals or States. The streams to ba 
Bea with often rise in one State, flow Se a second, and ae into the 
within To individual or Stato s can 
ints ton the beneh 5 * — by the public — in — ita 
= n rhi 
National 8 alone can afford to undertake works of this 
er able economi 


na and the tion should be equally broad in its and applica- 

tion. necessity fort the pro: n is national. . 9 
Within the last e 8 and petitions have 

been received from —.— te legislatures, N news- 


boards of trade. and e jour: cals heartily advocating th: 
e measure McKinley and President . t 


has already been taken by the Prag lps egos for the protec- 
—— of forests and water sources in the West. In 1800 4 tract of land 
than half a million acres was purchased from the eet Indians, 

hich was later included in the Flathead Reserve. Already there 
tional forest reserves in the Western States and Territories, with an aggre- 


gate area ex: 46,000,000 acres, Thereis no reason 3 the pol 
now meets with general approval there should not be inaugurated in tho 


The States where — land affected lies have already, through their legis- 
! pg coger niger nenrioe 
is com: authori 72 ese reserves, representing 

the Government's tavestment or hol in the interest of forest and stream 
preservation in these Western States, have to-day an aggregate 3 
value — more ee OE 000,000. The ultimate era proposed b 
. ot this amount, and iy a it provides for a 2 — 

protect the sources of the 10 important rivers in the 
Southeastern States. 

As illustrating the necessity for such action as is now , attention 
F . coun 1 
absolutely necessary to preserve ‘forests on mou nd espe- 
cially is this true in more southern latitudes. Everywhere it hasb been found 
cont to — — ol 

to restore the forest cover which 
vate owners on certain where now = 
De etimad cost of this forest restoration is 


rnment, in nt in endeavon torestore the 80 on a moun- 
tain area 800,000 acres in extent, an ee — e: 
estimateđ tional 


of the 


‘orest con: which 
quire centuries more for their full restoration, 
terest to note that many European forest re- 
ual income; and 
reserve at once, 
more 


bably not than 
— 4 — and that in the — — it will yield a net 
cs OEE the estern re- 
serves yielded an income of $20,000 over 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments reported by 
the Committee on Forest Reservations and Protection of of Game 
will be stated. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If there is a report from the Secretary of Ag- 
Anions T should like to have it read. 

Mr. BURTON. I hope the Senator will wait until we get the 
committee amendments acted upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, b. The Chair will state that there 
is no report on the table other than the report of the committee, 
which has been read. 

Mr. BURTON. I desire to move an amendment. 

Mr. QUAY. If the Senator will allow me, I was just about to 
offer to the gentlemen who are opposed to the statehood bill a 

-goods box about half full of my speech on the tariff in 1894, 
not et delivered before the Senate, which might be used on this 
oceasion to serve their purposes with benefit to the country. 

Mr. SPOONER. The statute of limitations has run against 
that 8 [Laughter.] 

Mr. QUA That would be as good a weapon on this question 
as the re — —.— ain has just been read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee amendments 
will be sfated. 

The first amendment reported b 8 the Committee on Forest Res- 
ervations and the Protection of Game was, in section 2, on page 
2, line 5, after the word “ Provided,” to insert That the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall have the right to reject any or all bids: 
And provided further.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was,in section 3, on page 3, line 8, after 
the word lands, to insert: 


And the 3 of paren S is here 


authorized and empowered te 
exercise, as lands, all the rights an 


powers granted in said act or 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 7, on page 4, line 10, after 
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the word reserve,“ to strike out and to” and insert and vio- 
lations of such rules and regulations shall be punished as provided 


by law for other forest reserves; and he may; so as to read: 


necessary for the care, 
and violations of such ru 
law for other forest reserves; and he may sell such 3 
products as may bo removed without injury to the fo: 7 

Mr. BURTON. I want to move an amendment, which includes 
the three words and he may,“ in line 12, and strikes out all the 
balance of that section, if it be proper to make that motion now. 
I propose to leave off the three words and he may,“ which is 
part of the committee amendment. I will ask, first, that the 
amendment be amended by striking out the words and to,” in 
line 10, and inserting ‘‘ and violations of such rules and regula- 
tions shall be punished as provided by law for other forest re- 
serves,” and let the amendment stop there. 

Mr. KEAN. On what page is that amendment? 

Mr. BURTON. On e 4. 

My. CARMACK. I do not understand what it is the Senator 


and 


„reserves, in line 12, section 7, which is not a committee 
amendment. 

Mr. SPOONER. If the Senator wants to amend it, I do not 
W anybody will object; but I do not understand it at all. 

BURTON. My motion is to amend by striking out in line 
10, on page 4, the words and to that part of it is a committee 
amendment—and including all the words proposed to be inserted 
by the committee amendment, excepting the words and he may.” 
I want to move further to strike out all of that section after the 
word reserves.“ 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator desires to offer 
an amendment to the committee amendment? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; I want to offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment by excluding the three words and he 
may.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In section 7, on page 4, line 12, after the word 
reserves,“ it is pro to strike out of the committee amend- 
ment the words and he may, and also the words: 


Sell such wood, timber, and other products as may be removed without 
inj to the forest: Provided, That no wood, timber, or other products shall 
be sold otherwise than under such rules and regulations as shall be pre- 


scribed by the Secretary of iculture, but no sale of such products be 
made at poe than the a value the: ided further, That 
the proceeds of such sale shall be covered into the of the United 


Sta tes. 

Mr. BURTON. I desire now to have the committee amend- 
ment, excluding the three words ‘and he may” that I have 
moved to strike out, adopted, or is the committee amendment al- 
ready adopted 1 ae action of the Senate? 

a trike | 5 5 the bill mite ginall 3 

to strike out the 0 e bill as it ori stood 
From line 18 to line 20, at the end of the section? £ 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; I move to strike out all of the section 
after the word reserves. 

Mr. CARMACK. Has the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas to the committee amendment been adopted? 

The PRESIDENT p tempore. It has not been. The Chair 
sees no objection to the Senator offering his entire amendment to 
the committee amendment, to strike out the three words he speaks 
of, and also to strike out the remainder of the section. 

Mr. BURTON. Very well, Mr. President, I make that motion. 
If the Senate will give me attention for just one moment I will 


SA — 

Ir. SPOONER rose. . 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SPOONER. No; I wish the Senator would proceed. I 
want to hear what he has to say in favor of this amendment. 

Mr. BURTON. I will say that I move this amendment at the 
suggestion of the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], and 
after carefully considering the matter, for the reason that this 
part of the section allows the Secretary of Agriculture to begin 
at once to sell timber from this reservation. It was thought it 
would be better, if that was done, that this power should be given 
by a future Congress. When this bill was considered it was the 
purpose to give the Secretary of ne power to sell the 
ripe timber from the reservation, and that he might begin doing 
that at once after obtaining the lands. It was thought better 
not to give him that power, and that no timber at all should be 
sold until at least some time in the future when it would appear 
that he had the timber for sale and that it could be sold at an 
advantage to the reservation. 

Mr. SPOONER. Ido not see exactly why that language should 
be stricken out. 


Mr. GALLINGER. And it ought not to be. 


Mr. SPOONER. Of course, if the Secretary of Agriculture 
did not have the timber to sell, he could not sell it, and therefore 
the provision would be inoperative until such time in the future 
as there might be timber. 

Mr. BACON. On this side of the Chamber we can not hear 


what is . hoe 
Mr. SPOO. Kinny tes undies tho Mogunge of iho DIH, a5 
it now stands without the proposed amendment, it simply con- 
fers authority upon the of Agriculture to sell; and, of 
course, if there not at this time or within a year or two years 
any timber that can be sold without detriment to the reservation 
and the public interests, none would be sold. The existence 
merely of authority in a Cabinet officer to conserve the public 
interests in a contingency is not at all dangerous. It is evidently 
contemplated by the Senator, so far as his remarks show, that 
there will be a time whén ee interests will require that 
the Secretary of Agriculture s sell certain timber. Now, why 
not provido that in the bill, instead of leaving it to be provided 
by additional legislation at some future session of Congress? What 
is the real object of striking out this provision? 

Mr. BURTON. Well, Mr. President, I do not think there is 
any good reason for striking out that part of the section. I will 
be candid about the matter; but it was thought that it would 
raise objections that might defeat the bill, and I want to pass the 
bill. If the Senate agrees to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner], I will withdraw my motion and let 
the committee amendment stand. 

Mr. SPOONER. Iam not able to value the thought unless I 
know who thought it. It seems to me that the bill is better with 
the provision in it if authority is ever to be given. 

Mr. BURTON, Then, if there be no objection, I will withdraw 
my motion and ask that the committee amendment be adopted. 

r. QUARLES. Mr. President, I will call the attention of the 
Senator who has this bill in charge to lines 17 and 18, on page 4, 
where this language is used: 


woes sale of such products shall be made at less than the appraised value ` 
reo 


I have not very carefully examined this measure, but I have 
on a cursory examination, to see any machinery or any 
provieion that is connected with that section by way of providing 
or an appraisement. It seems to me the legislation will be de- 
fective unless that matter of appraisement is committed to some 
officer or some committee or some board. What would the Sen- 
ator say on the face of this bill as to who is to make this a i 
ment which is to control the action of the Secretary of ä 
ture? 
Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, section 8 requires the Secretary 
JC 
ions as he may prescribe, we are going i 
and expect him to carry it out, I think it better give him full dis- 
cretion in the matter. If the Senator will note section 8, he will 
find that it gives the Secretary sufficient power to carry out the 
Pp of the measure. 

. QUARLES. I want to suggest to my friend from Kansas 
that section 8 seems to confine itself to the purchase of lands, 
whereas section 7 relates to the disposition of timber that is sold 
on the lands. I do not see any provision for appraisal. 

Mr. BURTON. I misunderstood the question of the Senator. 
I was looking at another section. There is no i 
—.— to a pee r of eich aris to ie Sagan i ae 

r under such regulations as he may prescribe. you 

notice the proviso to the section you will find: 


That no wood, timber, or other products shall be sold otherwise than un- 
3 rules and regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. > 


That gives him full authority to make the sale; and the re- 
mainder of the sentence contemplates that he shall make the sale 
by an appraisement. Isu this would control the a 

Mr. QUARLES. Mr ident, if it is the purpose of the 
Senator in charge of the bill to leave this matter to the Secretary 
of Agriculture in his discretion, it seems to me that this clause 
ought to be stricken out, because, as it stands here, it is an abso- 
lute limitation on his power that he can not sell until a certain 
appraisement shall be made, and the bill does not provide who is 
to make the or agement 

Mr. BURTON. That is the only limitation, though if tne ap- 
praisement is to be made, it is to be presumed that the Secretary 
of Agriculture is competent to have the timber properly ap- 


Mr. NELSON. May I ask the Senator from Kansas a question 
for information? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NELSON. Is there any 
this timber shall be sold; whe 


rovision in this bill as to how 
er at private sale or public sale, 
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ae Aasia any minimum price fixed in the bill at which it shall 
sold? 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, it would be im ible to fix a 
minimum price in a bill relative to a body of timber coverin 
about 4,000,000 acres and having 135 different species of hard 
wood. That could not be done. think to allow the Secretary 
of Agriculture the power to dispose of this timber with only one 
qualification, and that is that he shall have it appraised and sell 
it at not less than the appraised value, is sufficiently guarded. 

Mr. SPOONER. I should like to inquire as to what class of 
timber it is intended that the Secretary of Agriculture shall dis- 


pose of? 

Mr. BURTON. Ripetimber—that is, timber which has reached 
its full growth, and where it is of no more advantage to the forest 
for it to remain there. He is allowed to cut that and allow the 
small timber to grow up. R 

Mr. SPOONER. Does ripe timber mean dead timber? 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, no, sir. Isupposethe term ripe timber 
means developed timber. I will refer this matter, however, to 
some of the Senators from timber States. 

Mr. SPOONER. Is not developed timber valuable for preser- 
vation for the functions of a forest reserve? 

Mr. BURTON. It may be or it may not be. If there was a 
great deal of develo timber in the section of this forest that 
was ripe and ready for the market, and a great deal of small tim- 
ber coming on, the soil could be preserved by cutting off a por- 
tion of the ripe timber just as well as by the younger timber. 
The forest would not be injured and the ripe timber would be 
valuable for sale. 

Mr. SPOONER. Then the object is to preserve the soil and 
not the forest? 

Mr. BURTON. In preserving the soil on the mountain sides 
and on the slopes you help to make them a water reservoir, and 
in that way preserve the forests and prevent the floods below. 

Mr. SPOONER. Is the authority given in the bill to sell the 
timber restrained in any way? £ 

Mr. BURTON. No. This matter must be intrusted to some- 
body just as the forest reserves in the West are now intrusted to 
the Secretary of the Interior for their preservation. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do notrecollectany provision for the selling 
of timber in the forest reserves of the West. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not know that there is. 

Mr. SPOONER. Theobject of those reservations is to preserve 
the timber, to protect them from fire, and all that. 

Mr. BURTON. Thisis the highest mass of mountains between 
the Rocky range and the Alleghenies. It is heavily timbered on 
all its slopes, and on the cap as well. The streams flowing 
through several States rise in and along the apex of these moun- 
tains, and the destruction of the timber causes immense floods. 

I did not intend to enter upon a discussion of this bill, because 
it has been discussed quite fully. 

Mr. SPOONER. the destruction of timber causes these im- 
mense floods, why is the Secretary of Agriculture given authority 
to destroy this timber? 

Mr. BURTON. Because a great deal of this timber may be 
sold without in any way impairing the forest reservation. Take 
the forest reservations of Germany, of Italy, but more especially 
those of Sweden and Germany. ey are a source of great reve- 
nue, without in any way injuring the forest reserves, and this in 
time will become a source of great revenue, although that is the 
least of the reasons why this bill should pass. 

Mr. President, since ÍI am on my feet and some questions have 
been asked about this bill, I wish to say that this is a species of 
what might be termed water legislation. It is a twin brother to 
irrigation. Man can do ERTA e increase or decrease the rain- 
fall. That he can do so is a fallacy which has been exploded by 
experiment. It rains just as much to-day in the valley of the City 
of Mexico, and no more, than it did in the time when Cortez 
made a conquest of that country. Every range of mountains 
long enough and tall enough makes an arid district. Man can 
do nothing to increase or decrease the rainfall; but a great deal 
can be done, everything can be done, and, in my judgment, in 
time, all the necessary work will be done, to conserve and con- 
trol the waters that fall. The time is coming in this country 
when destruction by flood will cease, and when we shall control 
the rainfall and the waters from the melting snow by artificial 
and natural depositories or reservoirs. We shall do it in more 
ways than one. We shall do it by conserving the rainfall in the 


Take the western boundary of Kansas. We havethere 19 and 20 


* arid districts. 


inches of rainfall; and 30 inches is enough for a crop. Nature has 
given us natural reservoirs all over that country. If in time we 
catch the rainfall and conserve it in the na basins, we ma; 


reclaim a large percentage of that country. That is true wit! 
the entire arid district from the British possessions to the Rio 
Grande. The object of this bill is to conserve the water in an- 


other way, by utilizing the forests on the high slopes and the 
rid of the mountains. The rain falls on the timber; it is 
broken by the leaves, falls gently on the ground, the soil is held 
by the forest, and the water goes gradually through the rock 
down into the streams, and is utilized for power; but destroy the 
forest and the water comes down and floods and destroys water 
powers and destroys agricultural lands below. 

Within the last three or four years we have spent five hundred 
millions of money for war, and I approve of that expenditure. 
We in this Congress are spending millions of money for the Navy 
and the Army, and I approve of the expenditure; but the time is 
coming and is near at d when we shall want to expend vast 
sums for peace and for peaceful pursuits. I imagine that one of 
the great domestic questions that will concern the American peo- 
pe in the near future is the conservation of the water that falls, 

e ingenuity of the American will in time prevent the floods 
from going to the Lower Mississippi. If the millions of property 
that have been destroyed in the floods this spring could have been 
saved and applied toward irrigation, toward forest preservation, 
toward diverting the flood waters from the streams farther u 
and catching them in natural reservoirs, not alone in the ari 
districts, but along the Ohio and the Mississippi and the tributaries 
of those vast streams that drain a continent say if we will spend 
money along that line, in the near future we shall be able to pre- 
vent the destructive floods in the Lower Mississippi. 

I had not intended, Mr. President, to enter into this discussion 
so widely. It is the spirit of this bill, if you will notice it in all 
its provisions, to say to the Secretary of Agriculture, You are 
commissioned to go down there and in six States along the high 


-ridges of the Appalachian Range purchase from time to time, as 


you may make contracts that are wise, 4,000,000 acres of land— 
not all at once, for it is to run for a term of years—and to obtain 
gifts from corporations and wealthy individuals that own large 
tracts there, for the purpose of having a vast forest reserve, the 
primary object of which is forest preservation and the storage of 
water to prevent floods below.“ Ido not think we had better limit 
the Secretary of Agriculture too much. Iimagine that the present 
occupant of that office is admirably equipped to carry out the 
provisions of this bill, and I also believe that any man who may 
succeed him will be equally well equipped to carry out the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire to call the Senator's at- 
tention to the fact that in opening Indian reservations where 
there was timber, we have always provided for an appraisement 
of the timber and fixed a minimum price, and provided that it 
should be sold at public sale at not less than the appraised value. 
Now, here there is no protection at all. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture can sell at any price he may see fit. 

Mr. BURTON. May I interrupt the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NELSON. rtainly. 

Mr. BURTON. In order to save time, as I know the Senator 
is in a great hurry and does not want to take up any time, I sug- 
gest that he present his amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest to the Senator that unless the bill is 
amended in the line I suggest I think it is a very dangerous bill. 

Now, as I understand it, this bill will involve an expenditure 
of some ten or fifteen million dollars, and its chief object, I under- 
stand, is to promote rainfall in the Appalachian Mountains—rain- 
fall in a country that is not within the limits of the arid belt. I 
can sympathize with the Senator from Kansas in favor of irriga- 
tion 

Mr. BURTON. May I again interrupt the Senator from Min- 
nesota? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator will not want, I think, upon re- 
flection, to have that statement go intothe Recorp. The fallacy 
that man can do or ever has done anything to increase or decrease 
rainfall has long since been exploded. 

Mr. NELSO Then I misunderstood the Senator’s remarks a 
momentago. Icertainly got the 1 that the purpose was 
the protection of the forests, and that the taking care of them 
would tend to conserve the rain and give more water in that region. 
That was the impression I got. I can see some object in looking 
after rain out on the arid plains of Western Kansas and Nebraska, 
but why should it be done in the Appalachian region, which is 
subject to a great deal of rain? The hot wave coming from the 
Gulf in the early winter, February and March, meets a colder 
current coming across the Atlantic, and frequently produces im- 
mense floods. It is those t floods that come from the Appa- 
lachian into the Ohio and its tributaries which produce the 
great floods of the Mississippi River. 

I had occasion two or three years ago as chairman of asubcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Commerce to investigate the matter 
of floods in the 1 River. Up to that time I had sup- 
posed that a large part of floods in that lower river came from 
the Missouri River and from the Upper Mississippi, but I found, 
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much to my astonishment, that the great floods of the Mississippi 
River came from the Ohio and its tributaries. According to the 
report of the Weather Bureau those great winter storms of rain, 
sleet, and snow which brought on the early floods in the Missis- 
sippi River came from the fact that a hot current from the Gulf 
Stream moved up through the Gulf States and encountered along 
the apex of the Allegheny Mountains colder currents from the 
Atlantic, and that led to precipitation and the great floods in the 
Ohio and its tributaries. 

Mr. BURTON. I want to say that there is nothing in this 
bill, and there never will be in any bill I support, which looks to 
trying to make it rain or to keep it from raining. That isim- 
possible. We have given that up. What makes it rain is some- 
thing that man can not reach. It is the currents of the air. But 
this bill, I think the Senator understands, is to conserve the 
water and to prevent the floods, just the same as if we would 
tap the Arkansas River in Colorado and run the water out into a 
natural reservoir through a canal, and have a number of canals 
built, and when the floods come lift the head gates and prevent 
the water from going below. This is to preserve the forest, so 
that the water when falling there—and just as much water as 
nature has provided will fall if every tree was cut off the moun- 
tain sides—— ° 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to in- 
terrupt him? Is it not a fact that as land is improved and cul- 
tivated and plowed it absorbs the water more rapidly and pre- 
vents floods, and is not that a better protection against floods 
than preserving forests? 

Mr. BURTON. That protects in a small way. It is not better 
by any means. That is a small way to protect it. 

_Mr. NELSON. I have heard of planting forests on the prai- 
ries—— 
Mr. BURTON. But while I am on my feet let me say that you 
can not plow the slope of the mountain from the apex. You can 
not cut down those forests and plow up the mountain side. The 
precipitation along this ridge is greater than anywhere on the 
continent except in Puget Sound, and the precipitation would 
be just as great if there were nota single tree there. It would be 
just as great if every single acre that could be plowed was plowed. 

I wish to say again that man has never done anything and never 
can do an 8 to increase or decrease rainfall. 

Mr. NE I was induced to make these remarks because 
of the connection I had with an investigation of the subject of 
the floods of the Mississippi River. It was a great question, how 
to protect the lower country, below the mouth of the Ohio, from 
the great floods of the Mississippi River. When I started with 
that investigation, my first impression was that those floods came 
from the Missouri River and the Upper Mississippi River, but on 
taking testimony and examining the documents and data bearing 
upon the subject I came to the conclusion, and I think that was 
the consensus of the subcommittee and of the whole committee, 
that the floods of the Mississippi River to a large extent came 
from the Ohio and its tributaries. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator from Minnesota permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ALDRICH in thechair). Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina? . 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. r. President, I think the Senator from Min- 
nesota is entirely mistaken as to the argument in favor of this 
bill. The trouble is not that we have not enough water down 
there, but that we have too much. The rainfall in the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains is about a hundred inches a year, If 
you clear these mountains, that immense rainfall will go suddenly 
and rapidly down the mountain side by reason of the deforesta- 
tion and enter into those streams which are tributary to the t 
rivers the Senator has mentioned and produce sudden fl in 
those rivers. 

The object of this bill is to prevent that. If the forest remains 
untouched, when these heavy rainfalls come the forest covering 
aidsin the absorption of the rainfall by the soil, and once the 
water enters into the soil, instead of being suddenly precipitated 
into the streams it is held by the soil in a sort of a reservior and 
is delivered to the streams gradually and furnishes water as the 
streams need it, thereby preserving the regularity of the streams 
and preventing these sudden floods. 

That is the argument in favor of the bill. We do not want to 
make any more rain. We have already too much rain, We want 
to prevent the rainfall from producing sudden floods. 

Mr. NELSON. Still, Mr. ident, in spite of the statement 
of the honorable Senator from North Carolina, and while I recog- 
nize the fact that there is some force in it, it has always been my 
understanding that it is far better, in order to prevent overflows, 
to have the land cultivated instead of keeping it in a wild state 
as a forest reserve. In its wild state, with the sod on the ground, 
the water falls and immediately runs“ rapidly down into the 


creeks and from the creeks into the rivers, and from the rivers on 
the west side of the Appalachian range over into the Tennessee, 
the Cumberland, and the other tributaries of the Ohio. If the 
land was cultivated, plowed, and improved, if the timber is cut 
off and the sun is let in, as the rain falls the ground absorbs it, 
and less water goes into the creeks. That is our experience in 
Minnesota—that the creeks and streams that were large and over- 
flowing years ago when the country was new and first settled are 
to-day, where the country has been settled up and farms im- 
proved and cultivated, dry most of the year. In the middle of 
the summer shoy may be dry for two or irea months, a thing we 
never knew in the early aaye of the country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator from Minnesota allow me 
to make a suggestion? 

Mr. NELSON, Certainly. < 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is entirely right about that, pro- 
vided the mountain lands could be kept in a state of cultivation, 
but you can not keep them in a state of cultivation like you can 
other land, because experience has shown that in four or five 
years after the mountain sides and summit lands are cleared the 
soil is all washed away. It leaves nothing there but a hard, com- 
pact surface, over which the water rapidly flows into the streams 
and produces these floods. Ihave been right through this very 
section of country. I was through there last summer. I saw 
scores of mountain-side farms which had been cleared up, and in 
four or five years had been abandoned for the very reason that 
the soil was washed away and they were no longer capable of 


producing. 
Mr. NELSON. I was under the impression that in this great 
forest reserve, embracing such a vast country, there were a t 


many valleys suitable for farming and cultivation. Now, if you 
make this into one great forest reserve, you prevent those valleys 
from being cultivated and improved, and in that way you tend to 
increase the floods. 

I have the report that was made by the Committee on Com- 
merce on the question of floods, and I wish to read from it: 


The annual normal rainfall in the different river basins varies greatly. 
In the Ohio— 


And that includes the western part of the Appalachian range— 


it is 44.2 inches; in the Upor ARDDA 81.9; in the Missouri, 19.4; in the 
Arkansas, 29.6; in the Red, 39.1, and in the central valley of the tape oe 
including the White and the St. Francis, 51.4 inches (E, 24 and 25). In the 
Upper Mississippi and the Missouri the rainfall is, as a rule, greatest in May 
and June. In the Ohio and the central valley it is greatest in January, Feb- 
ruary, and March (Starling, 22 and 23). 3 


I want to call attention to this fact: 


The test and most destructive floods have generally come from the 
Ohio. fhis was the case with the great floods of 1882, 1883, 1884, and 1897; and 
thesə floods culminated in February or March (E, 40-45, and Starling, 20 and 
41). Of the totalamount of water Cairo during these floods the Ohio 
contributed 69 per cent in 1882, 70 per cent in 1883, 85 per cent in 1834, and 76 
per cent in 1897. 


This I read from Mr. Starling's report. I read also from a bul- 
letin of the Weather Bureau bearing on this subject: 
In Bulletin E (p. 46) the “Cause of the Mississippi floods” is thus sum- 


ma 

It is, of course, conceivable that a flood should occur in the Lower Missis- 
sippi from copes ecipitation over any of the great contribu’ basins. 
In floods of the past quarter cen we do not, however, find the west- 
ern tributaries playing an important . The t source of floods is the 
Ohio Basin, with its steep slopes from the c of the Alleghenies, apon 
which falls the heaviest rains of spring at a time when the normal rise of the 
8 3 brings the river almost to the danger line from Cairo to 
the uy 


I want to read that again, and to attract to it the attention of 
Senators who are interested in the matter of floods on the Missis- 


sippi River: 
The t source of floods is the Ohio Basin, with its steep sl from the 
crest of the Alleghenies, upon which falls the heaviest of spring ata 


time when the normal rise of the Lower Mississippi brings the river ost 
to the danger line from Cairo to the Gulf. In the floods we also find 
that heavy rainfall over the t Seba roon t extends along the Mis- 
sissippi from the mouth of the Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico is an important 


factor. 

We also looked into the question of the destruction of forests. 
It is argued here that the destruction of forests has a tendency to 
diminish rainfall. I read from the report of the committee the 
following: 

Nothing in the evidence or other data obtained by your committee dis- 
closes the fact that the destruction of timber at or near the headwaters of 
these river systems tends to cause or promote the floods referred to. 

It is contended that the destruction of the timber at the head- 
waters of these streams tends to increase floods, and therefore 
ought to be conserved. That is not true. 

It was shown that where timber is cut down for purposes other than cul- 
tivation the underbrush remains and grows more juxuriant than ever, and 
such underbrush serves to retard rather than hasten the movement of water 
on the slopes and hillsides; and where timber is cut down for purposes of 
clearing and cultivation the plowed area becomes an enlarged 3 of 


surface moisture. It is a generally accepted opinion that the destruction 
of timber tends rather to ‘diminish han to — the rainfall. 


Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, in view of the criticism made 
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upon the first proviso of section 7 on page 4 I offer the following 


amendment: rt in line 16, page 4, after the word “‘regula- | acres. 
tions,” the following: 

Anae Oan E timber, appraisement, advertisement, and general 

Mr. BURTON. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. FORAKER. Ialso offer the following amendment: After 
me e e e in line 17, insert and be approved by 

e Presi 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ALDRICH in the chair). The 
Senator from Ohio offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, line 16, section 7, after the words 
„rules and regulations, it is proposed to insert: 

As to classification of timber, appraisement, advertisement, and general 
terms and conditions. 

And page 4, line 17, after the word Agriculture,“ it is pro- 
proposed to insert: 

And be approved by the President. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, this is a very 
and beautiful proposition. It grows on me. I did not realize, 
until I tapped the Senator from Kansas for information as to 
wood and water, how magnificent, absolutely illimitable it is. 
After the discussion I confess, although I think itis my own mis- 
fortune, that I am at a loss to understand precisely upon what 
8 pk public policy the enactment of this bill is intended to 

ur 

The 8 Senator from Kansas says it is a water bill, a twin brother 
or a twin sister—which was it?—a twin brother, I believe 

Mr. BURTON. There are no sexes in nature, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes, there are. 

Mr. SPOONER. It is a twin brotherof the irrigation bill, and 
he might have added, a step-brother of the river and harbor Dill. 

Mr. BURTON. No; it is no kin to that whatever. 


very picturesque 


Mr. SPOONER. Oh, yes; itis a good deal of kin to it. The 


object of it is to control the and to prevent floods. We 
have had many disastrous floods, and we haye had provision in 
river and harbor bills to prevent floods, and have spent a vast 
amount of money in that way in river and harbor acts. 

The Senator outlines a cent scheme, and he states that 
the real object of the bill is to control the rainfall, and he proph- 
esied, with safety and accuracy, that the time will come, prob- 
ably not very far distant, when, with Yankee ingenuity and our 
great wealth, we will be able to control generally throughout the 
country the rainfall. I presume that is a desirable thing to 
accomplish, and if we can not accomplish it in any other way I 
think peer it will become necessary to accomplish it by 


1 
e E aat bill, so far as I am trou- 
about it, is is only a ginning, an experiment in 

this scheme of controlling the rainfall, by the Senator 
from Kansas. Where it stop? Of course, we have forest re- 
serves in various parts of the nited States for the purpose of 
conserving the water r supply. They are constituted, however, of 
lands owned by the U: States. This AO pN e ean 
4,000,000 acres of land, 24 per cent of the area of which, as I read 
the report, is already under cultivation. The proposition in this 
bill is that where a man’s farm is needed in order to accomplish 
the of this bill 

r. SIMMONS. Will the Senator from Wisconsin permit me? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator i is mistaken in the application of 
the statement in the report about 24 per cent. It does not mean 
that 24 per cent of the land it is proposed to buy is in cultivation, 
but that 24 per cent of the lands in that vicinity, including the val- 
ley lands, are. The valley lands are nearly all cleared, and it is 
not eer to buy them. 

POONER. Will the Senator kindly inform me, if he is 
able to yh so, what proportion of the area which it is proposed to 
buy is under cultivation? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think there is any accurate data. 

Mr. SPOONER. It has not been ascertained? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It has not been ascertained. They have just 
begun to clear the mountain sides. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Wisconsin will per 
mit me, I have been troubled to satisfy myself as to Tischer ol or 
not this land is 55 It is in four States. 

Mr. SIMMON; Yes. 


Mr. SAT LINGER. Is it contiguous in area or is it detached? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think it is contiguous in the sense 
that every tract touches, but it is a continuous range of moun- 
tains. 

Mr. SPOONER. We can make it contignous by condemning 
the land necessary for that 
NS. By con 


mrpose. 


Mr. SIMMO: mning or buying it. 


Mr. GALLINGER. That would take more than 4,000,000 


Mr. SPOONER. Perha; 
Mr. SIMMONS. The is limited to 4,000,000 acres. There 
is more in the general area of country, but the bill is limited in 


1 
Of course this is the first proposition, so far 


as I know, to purchase 4,000,000 acres, or any number of million 
of acres of land in private ownership for the purpose of establish- 
a Government forest reserve. 
. BURTON. No. 

Mr. SPOONER. Where? 

Mr. BURTON. In the Blackfoot purchase. 

Mr. SPOONER. There we bought the land and included it 
with other Government land in a forest reserve. That was an 
ordinary matter, because it was simply the extinguishment of the 
Indian possessory title, and of course the Government owned the 
fee to the land. The Senator from Nevada confirms me in the 
5 in that arg o Government oaod the fee, and 

vernment did was to extinguish the possessory 
title of the Indians. 


Mr. BURTON. I will say, if the Senator will allow me just a 
word here by way of interruption—— 7 
Mr. SPOO . Of course. 
Mr. BURTON. This is substantially a new policy, if that is 
the t the Senator is making. 
. SPOONER. That is the statement I made. 
Mr. BURTON. There is one exception—the one I referred to. 
I do not know that it could be cited either as a t. This 
proposition would be the first of this to be made. 
. SPOONER. Now, what F 


Mr. BURTON. 5 But I will suggest that there is no difference 


between the of land, if it was a public benefit, and tak- 
ing the pu domain and turning that into a forest reserve. 
This A hian forest reserve would be within twenty-four 


hours’ ride of 50,000,000 people. There are a great many other 
a eee might be stated why the reserve should: be es- 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not know, but I rather faney the people 
would think there was some distinction between utilizing land 


pie of 


be al ae in one part of the 
ews in another, upon 


Mr. SPOONER. I wish 3 the Senator a vote on his bill. 
and if he will on me I want to call attention to one or two 
other things. e description of this park is interesting. I say 
park, for that is what it is to be—a great Se national park: 

It extends from the southern pari of oe and West Virginia to the 

rn of Alabama and Georgia; it the test mountain 
masses east of the Rockies, the finest — e richest forests, the might- 
iest ri and the greatest variety of geologic formations from the Ar- 
chæan to late Cambrian. 

Well, perhaps all that ought not to bein private ownership. If 
the Government ought to own it there, however, why ought not 
the Government to own such unique geologic phases elsewhere? 

2 the district is valuable not alone to lumber man, farmer, and scien- 

The scenery about the falls, cascades, and gorges is beautiful beyond 
yang 

Ido not know who drew this. I suppose it was drawn by the 
Senator from . Rhetorically it is as beautiful as the falls, 
cascades, and gorges to which it refers. 


The view from the ape elevations of the Blue Ridge and Great Smoky 
Mountains can rarely be equaled. 


That is a reason, I suppose, why the Government should make 
this purchase. But there are other cascades in the country and 
other mountains and other marvelous vistas, the scenery of which 
even the Senator from Kansas could not adequately describe, and 
which no artist who ever lived could picture, y not buy 
ere Pee 33 e ee own them? 1 — 

is to be a self-supporting arrangemen ere is no pro- 
vision in this bill for charging an g for a view of this gor- 
geous panorama, Thei is an omission which ought to be pied er 
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But there is one other thing; I will hastily notice it, and I shall 
take only three minutes. 


Not the smallest of the resources of this Southern Appalachian country is 
its water power. i 


Now, that is visible. That is not mere beauty. 
At verious points on its numerous and importan’ 


t streams, between thi 
sources and the head of navigation, are falls and rapids which furnish valu- 
wer for the 5 manufactures of that region. Estimates made 
e Geological Survey during the last three years place the available 
power at 1,000,000 horsepower. 

I suppose probably this water power is on this reservation. I 
infer from this report that all that is here referred to is on the 
reservation. There is no provision in the bill for utilizing it in 
the interests of the Government. There is no power given, as far 
as I can see, to the Secretary of Agriculture to lease it. There is 
no authority given to dispose of tracts of land around the water 

wer in order that mills may be erected and that villages may 
fo established. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator is mistaken. The water power 
would not be on the reservation, 

Mr. SPOONER. None of it? 

Mr. BURTON. The water power would be below. This is on 
the slope of the mountains. 

Mr. SPOONER. I think in this vast tract of territory there 
must be a great deal of water power. That ought to be utilized. 
pe pace raed i Chee onee on DO AONE rome 
given the Secretary of Agriculture perhaps to improve i e is 
to do some other things here which are akin to that and he should 
be permitted to rent it. 

Prs to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. PRITCHARD]. 
proceeded th the defini ee ee 

wi ite purpose to occupy time unti 
o'clock so as to prevent the Senate from proceeding with the con- 
sideration of the motion submitted by the Senator from P l- 
vania [Mr. Quay], and the disposition now to clear the way for 
a vote on this bill does not to my fayor very much, because 
the bill is, in my opinion, a one. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator will recognize that the friends of 
the bill have had no such purpose and have not been responsible 
for the co: ion of time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Thatistrue. I think the bill is a bad one, and 
I think there will be no end to the Lyk uina Arn inaugu- 
rate. The Government will buy land that has trees to preserve 
the forest, and next it will buy land that has no trees in order to 
make a forest. But while I think it is a bad bill, I do not intend 
to interfere with a vote on it, and I shall be content to vote 
against this and all such legislation. 

Mr. SPOONER. I want to say to the Senator from Texas that, 
as far as I am concerned, I looked at the clock and yielded be- 
cause my friend from North Carolina [Mr. PRITCHARD] had ap- 
pealed to me not to prevent a vote on the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want distinctly to disavow any intention to 
impute that kind of a purpose to the Senator from Wisconsin. 
I am sure he intended simply to limit his remarks so that we 
could get a vote, and not for an ulterior purpose. 

Mr. TE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is an amendment of the 
committee pending which should be di of first, unless the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Tennessee can be re- 
ceived by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BATE. Never mind; I will wait. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In section 7, line 10, after the word “ reserve,” 
strike out the words and to,” and insert: 

And violations of such rules and cies shall be punished as provided 
by law for other forest reserves; and he may 

So as to read: > 
Ep ri pA iepene ri g cocks pertcce an i mame Gee 
necessary for the 5 control, and use of such forest reserve, 
and violations of such rules and regulations shall be punished as provided by 
law for other forest reserves; and he may sell such wood, timber, and other 
products as may be removed without injury to the forest. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BATE. I offer the following amendment as an additional 
section, to come in at the end of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Add at the end of the bill the following: 
hag reported. Congress with proper plats of each reservation, showing 
metes and bounds, altitude of tnoanta: sources and courses of rivers 
and streams, areas and such fea- 
tures of the country which will properly define and exhibit its character. 
The Secretary of ture is authorized to use so much of the 


money appropria by this act as ma; necessary to make and complete 
. and plat. e act shall take effect after the approval be Con 
gress of said survey and plat. 


Mr. BURTON. I accept the amendment, 


eir | make a 


Mr. BATE. I did not understand the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas ac- 
cepts the amendment. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, I wish to say a word, but not to 
h, as we are limited in considering this bill to the 
morning hour, which has nearly expired. I think it proper, how- 
ever, to say something. 

I want to state that while this bill does not meet my approval 
altogether. neither in form nor substance, yet it has good in it, 
for its professed object to relieve flood tides and low water in 
navigable rivers is certainly commendable. It is undeniable that 
there is an advantage in having forest reserves. How to get them 
is embarrassing. I expect to vote for this bill, although not free 
in my judgment from grave objections. I intend to do so through 
the respect and confidence I bear to the legislature of Tennessee, 
3 at its recent session requested my colleague and myself to 

0 80. 

It, however, h in the proposition with an enactment ced- 
ing to the Uni States on conditions certain lands extend- 
ing 20 miles along the North Carolina line, retaining juris- 
diction for certain purposes, notwithstanding its cession to the 
General Government. This conflict of jurisdiction will, I fear, 
generate untold trouble, and I want somehow to avoid it. Be- 
sides, Mr. President, I must confess to a sentiment that does not 
accord with the idea of having the form of the grand old State, 
every inch of which is historic and dear to me, mutilated by cut- 
ting off a large share and ceding it to the Federal Government. 
I shall, however. as I said, vote for the bill in deference to the 
wish of the legislature as expressed by resolution and enactment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BATE]. 


The amendment was 
RESIDENT If there be no further amend- 
to the Senate. 


The P. pro tem: 
ment the bill will be report 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

AGREEMENT WITH CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 13172) to ratify and confirm an 
ment with the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of Indians, and for 


other See 

The P ENT eee hae The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the tor Texas . BAILEY]. 

Mr. STEWART. The committee have come to the conclusion 
that section 32 ought to be amended in some respects, particu- 
larly so as to allow those who have judgments agai them to 
have a hearing, and I 2 to have section stricken out. 
That matter, and also the amendment of the Senator from Texas, 
can be considered by the conference committee, and the section 
can be perfected there. If the Senator from Texas will consent 
to this course, I move that section 32 be stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Texas is the amendment in order. 

Mr. STEWART. I know it is in order. I ask his consent. 
My motion can only be made with his consent. 

. ALDRICH. Has the bill been read? 

The PRESIDENT a tempore. The reading of the bill has 
not been completed. e Senate has been acting on amendments 
as the bill was being read. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Under an agreement? 

The PRESIDENT po tempore. Under the agreement. 

Mr. STEWART. I moveto strike out section 32 with the con- 


sent of the Senator from Texas. 
Does the Senator from Texas 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
withdraw his amendment? 
Mr. BAILEY. Thatis not altogether satisfactory, but I think 
perhen under all the circumstances it is the best that can be 
one. The committee itself recognizes the necessity and pi iety 
of one amendment which I ted. I think probably that is 
the better course, and I will withdraw the amendment which I 
offered and consent to the motion of the Senator from Nevada. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
offers an amendment to strike out all of section 32, on page 19. 


The 3 is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, the withdrawal of 
his amendment by the Senator from Texas obviates the necessity 
of ak Sher ye 5 upon that amendment, as I had con- 
templated doing; but I shall take advantage of this moment to 
say that I find on a perusal of the Rucorp that I misunderstood 
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yesterday what the Senator from Texas said in reply to a ques- 
tion which I asked, and it was that misunderstanding which led 
me to move an executive session. I pate 9 that perhaps justice 
to that Senator 5 that I should e this statement. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nev: [Mr. 
STEWART]. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senate passed over several amendments 
temporarily. I now offer an amendment, which I send to the 
desk, which supplies the defect which wasintended to be remedied 
in what we passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 10, line 4, after the word land,” 
strike out office and insert offices; so as to read: 

And after the expiration of ninety days following the opening of such 
land offices any such applicant may make allegation, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The SECRETARY. On page 10. line 21, after the words appear 
at, strike out the and insert one of said.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The word office, in the next line, 
ought to be offices.” 

Mr. STEWART. It is all to be perfected. 

The SECRETARY. In the same line, after the word “land,” 
strike out office and insert offices; so as to read: 

And the person soalleged to be holding land contrary to law shall be allowed 
thirty days from the date of the service of said notice in which to appear at 
one of said land offices. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 11, line 17, after the word “of,” 
strike out the and insert said.“ 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, The word office“ ought to be plu- 
ral in the sentence. 

The SECRETARY. In the same line, after the word “ land,“ 
strike out office and insert offices;’’ so as to read: 

If any citizen or freedman of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations shall 
not have selected his allotment within twelve months after the date of the 
opening of said land offices in said nations, eto. 

The amendment was a to. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill at section 33, 
page 19, line 24, and read to line 8, on page 23. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I should like to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee if there would be any objection on his 
part on page 23. line 4, after the word “‘ delinquents,” to striking 
out these words: 

And such intermarried white persons as may have married recognized 
citizens of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations in accordance with the tribal 
laws, customs, and usages on or before the date of the final ratification of 
this agreement. 

I do not know that I want to make a serious point upon it, yet 
it seems to me rather late for this Commission—— 

Mr. STEWART. If the Senator will move that amendment 
we could consider it in conference. I think that is very ques- 
tionable myself. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It seems to me rather late for 
this Commission now to have renewed power to take in the inter- 
married white persons. I do not know but that it is all right, 

et I should like to strike out those words so that it would go 
to conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut moves an amendment which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. In section 34, on page 23, line 4, after the 
word *‘ delinquents,” strike out 
and such intermarried white persons as may have married recognized citi- 
zens of the Choctaw and Chic w nations in accordance with the tribal 
laws, customs, and usages on or before the date of the final ratification of 
this agreement. è 

The amendment was agreed to. k 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of line 19, on page 27. 

Mr. STEWART. I move that section 41 be stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada of- 
fers an amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let us hear what it is. 

Mr. STEWART. It relates to the Mississippi Choctaws. 

The SECRETARY. The amendment is to strike out, beginning 
in line 20, on 27, down to the end of line 10, on page 29. 

Mr. MONEY. One moment, Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let the words proposed to be stricken out be 


first read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The words proposed to be 
stricken out will be read. 
The SECRETARY. Beginning in line 20, on page 27, it is pro- 
posed to strike out: 
MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAWS. 


41. All persons duly identified by the Commission to the Five Civilized 
Tribes under the provisions of section 21 of the act of Congress approved 


June 28, 1898 (30 Stats., 4%), as Mississippi Choctaws entitled to benefits under 
article 14 of the treaty between the United States and the Choctaw Nation 
concluded ag — — 27, 1830, may, at Parma within six months after the 
date of their identification as Mississi ippi octaws by the said Commission, 
make bona fide settlement within the Choctaw-Chickasaw country, and upon 
proof of such settlement to such Commission within one year after the date 
of their said identification as Mississippi Choctaws shall enrolled by such 
Commission as ppi Choctaws entitled to allotment as herein provided 
for citizens of the tribes, subject to the ial provisions herein provided 
as to Mississippi Choctaws, and said enrollment ll be final when approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 
The application of no person for identification as a Mississippi Choctaw 
be received by said Commission after six months su uent to the date 
of the final ratification of this agreement and in the di ition of such ap- 
plications all full-blood Choctaw Indians and the descendants of m 
who received a patent to land under the said fourteenth article o the said 
treaty of 1830 who had not moved to and made bona fide settlement in the 
prior to June 28, 1898, shall be deemed to be Mis- 
benefits under article 14 of the said ony of 
Commission, but this 


ed a pat- 
ent to land under said treaty. And the sum of $15,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, outof any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise D o pay the expenses of removal to the Indian 
Territory of full-blood Mississippi Choctaws and other Mississippi Choctaws 
duly identified under the provisions of this agreement. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 8 is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART]. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, I object to this amendment. 
This bill came from the House of Representatives, was fully con- 
sidered by our Committee on Indian Affairs, and reported with- 
out amendment. I do not see any reason, and none has yet 
been stated, why this section should be stricken out, and there is 
a good deal to be said why it should remain as part of this bill. 

r. STEWART. Iwill say to the Senator from Mississippi 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. MONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. It is intended that it shall remain substan- 
tially as it is, although there are manifestly little items that will 
take some time to perfect, and it will be perfected in conference, 
The last clause appropriating $15,000 the Senate committee is op- 
posed to; the other part of the section needs a good many verbal 
amendments, and it will take some time to make them. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, that being the case, as stated by 
the chairman of the committee, I suggest to him, with great re- 
spect, that we simply pass over this section or have it recommit- 
ted; but I do not like to have the entire section stricken out of 
the bill, for that would mean a permanent settlement. 

Mr. STEWART. No, it would not. 

Mr. MONEY. It means very much the same thing; and I think 
it will answer the purpose just as well if we pass over the section 
now. 

Mr. STEWART. No; I want to pass the bill. 

Mr. MONEY. I suggest that we pass over the section and let 
the committee bring in any amendment they please, or the chair- 
man might suggest such amendments as he deems necessary. I 
am distinctly opposed to striking out the 7 abd pip of $15,000, 
I say the Mississippi Choctaws who are of full blood are as much 
entitled to allotments of land as any Choctaw who is residing 
with the tribe to-day. So far as that is concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent,if there is dispute over the legal 9 of the fourteenth 
article of the 8 I believe that properly, under the law, 
the Mississippi Choctaws would have a right to share in the al- 
lotments, but as a matter of equity they certainly have, and the 
committee of the House has wisely provided for it. Those peo- 
ple reside in my Pato in considerable numbers, and they ought 
to be allotted ds, as they are identified as Choctaws by the 
Dawes Commission, under the rules and safeguards which that 
Commission and this bill itself proviđe. 

I should be very glad if the Senator would allow this section to 
be passed over for the present and not have it stricken out. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
him what is the purpose of passing over this section? This bill 
will have to be disposed of in conference. There must be a con- 
ference between the House committee and the Senate committee, 
There are differences of opinion as to what should be in this sec- 
tion. I for one believe that there should be some amendment put 
in so as to define more clearly what the House evidently intended 
by this 3 but there is some question about the exact lan- 
guage that ought to be used. I believe justice can be reached 
and the purpose of both Houses can be better ascertained by the 
conference committee disposing of the matter than for us to un- 
dertake to settle it here and then have to settle it again with the 
House conferees. The purpose is to leave the whole matter in 
conference, to be settled between the House conferees and the Sen- 
ate conferees, and when the report of the conferees is made to the 
respective Houses, if the report is not satisfactory, neither House 
need accept it. 

Mr. MONEY. But that does not relieve me at all. While I 
admit there is something in the idea suggested by the Senator 
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from Arkansas, that is no reason for striking out the whole sec- 
tion. It may be necessary to make some corrections, and if there 
are amendments to be made, why not make them now, or, as I 
said, pass over this section and when we finish the reading of the 
bill come back to it? But Ido not like the idea of striking out 
the entire section. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am perfectly willing, so far as I 
am concerned, to pass over the entire section. We will be through 
with the reading of the bill in a few minutes, and we can take up 
this section in fifteen minutes and dispose of it. 

There is one amendment I want to propose to this bill, and 
which I doubt whether the Senate committee itself is as compe- 
tent to determine as two committees would be. I should like to 
insert in line 16, after the word full-blood,“ the word Missis- 
sippi;’’ so as to read: all full-blood Mississippi Choctaw Indians;’’ 
then in the next line I should like to strike out the word!“ person“ 
and insert Mississippi Choctaw Indian, whether of full or mixed 
blood; and then I should like, in line 2, on e 29, after the 
word not,“ to insert the words a Mississippi Choctaw.” 

Mr. MONEY. Well, Mr. President, I have no objection to 
these amendments, because they are put in simply out of abun- 
dant caution. The whole title of the section is Mississippi 
Choctaws;’’ and when that term is mentioned, it must refer, 
under the title of the section, to the Mississippi Choctaws; but 
if, in the experience of the Senator from Arkansas, he thinks it 
necessary, out of abundant caution, to insert the words he pro- 
poses, I have no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If it will be any gratification to the 
Senator from Mississippi, I suggest that the Senate pass over the 
section, finish the reading of the bill, and this question can be 
then taken up. 

Mr. MONEY. Very well; that is satisfactory to me, if it be 
deemed necessary. 

Mr. BERRY. I think the Senator from remy Kt will not 


object to the amendments proposed by my colleague [Mr. JONES 
of 5 
Mr. MONEY. I am perfectly willing, I say, to accept them. 


Mr. BERRY. Then why not make them now? 

Mr. MONEY. Very well; make them now. 

Mr. STEWART. I suggest to the Senator from Arkansas that 
he move his amendments now. 

Mr. MONEY. Certainly; I was not objecting to the consider- 
ation of the amendments now, but I do not want the entire sec- 
tion stricken out. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Ar, MONEY. Ido. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move, in line 16, on page 28, after 
the word “‘full-blood,”’ to insert the word“ Mississippi;’’ so as to 
read: All full-blood Mississippi Choctaw Indians.“ 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. At the beginning of line 17, on the 
same page, I move to strike out the word person“ and to insert 
in lieu thereof the words Mississippi Choctaw Indians, whether 
of full or mixed blood.” 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Where does that come in? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. At the beginning of line 17, on page 
28, to strike out the word “ person and insert Mississippi 
Choctaw Indians, whether of full or mixed blood.’’ 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I wish to make an inquiry as to 
the effect of that amendment. Does the Senator understand, that 
amendment being made and this provision being passed, that any 
3 Choctaw Indian who receives a patent to land is to 
be enrolled merely on that evidence? 

Mr. MONEY. Those who are enrolled can get the benefit of 
that, I will say to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator will read the remain- 
der of the section and will allow me to offer another amend- 
ment that I want to make below, he will see just what the effect 
of it will be. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Allright. Will the descendant 
of a Choctaw Indian, in order to receive a patent for land, have to 
remove to the Indian Territory or will he not? That is the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator will look at the lan- 
guage toward the close of the section, he will find these words: 

But this direction or provision shall be deemed to be only a rule of evi- 
dence and shall not be invoked by or operate to the advantage of any appli- 
cant who is not of the full blood or who is not the descendant of a person who 
received a patent to land under said treaty. 

Mr, PLATT of Connecticut. I see that; but still that does not 
settle the question as to whether such person will have to remove, 
= other persons have to do, to this Territory to get the benefit 
of it. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is no question of that, but I 
want toamend further. On page 29, line 2, after the word not,“ 
I move to insert the words a Mississippi Choctaw.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated, 

The SECRETARY. On page 29, line 1, after the word not,“ it 
is proposed to insert ‘‘a Mississippi Choctaw.” 

he amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In line 8, on the same page, before 
the word who,“ I move to strike out the word “‘ person ” and 
insert the words ‘‘ Mississippi Choctaw.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 29, line 8, before the word who,“ 
it is proposed to strike out the word person“ and insert Mis- 
sissippi Choctaw.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to add to the insertion these 
words: ‘‘ or who is otherwise barred from the right of citizenship 
in the Choctaw Nation.” 

Mr. MONEY. What connection has that? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is on e 26, line 3, to strike out 
the word ‘‘person’’ and insert“ Mississippi Choctaw, or who is 
n barred from the right of citizenship in the Choctaw 

ation.” 

Mr. MONEY. Not by this legislation? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. No, otherwise; by the law and by 
the facts as they now stand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 29, line 3, before the word who,” 
it is proposed to strike out the word person ” and insert Mis- 
sissippi Choctaw, or who is otherwise barred from the right of 
citizenship in the Choctaw Nation.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I believe that those words ought to 
come in after the word ‘treaty,’ in line 4. I think I have put 
them in the wrong place. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
the vote by which the last amendment was agreed to will be re- 

arded as reconsidered, and the amendment as now proposed by 
the Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 29, in line 8, before the word“ who,” 
it is proposed to strike out person“ and insert Mississippi 
Choctaw.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 29, line 4, after the word “treaty.” 
it is proposed to insert ‘‘or who is otherwise barred from the 
right of citizenship in the Choctaw Nation.“ 

e amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEWART. I desire to offer an amendment to strike out, 
in line 4, after the word “‘ treaty,” all of the remainder of the sec- 
tion down to and including line 10. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment will bestated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 29, line 4, after the word “treaty,” 
it is proposed to strike out the remainder of the section. 

Mr. MONEY. Does the Senator from Nevada desire to discuss 
that amendment? 

Mr. STEWART. I do not care about discussing it. I want it 
adopted. Let the Secretary read the amendment, and then I shall 
make a remark about it. 

Mr. MONEY. Very well; let the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendment will be stated, 

The SECRETARY. After the word “treaty,” on page 29, line 4, 
it is proposed to strike out: 

And toh bre $1500, or so muon thereof as ma — necessary, is here 

a 1 : e 
tony tie aee e the Indian “ Territory of full: hood Missis? 


sippi Choctaws and other issippi Choctaws duly identified under the 
provisions of this agreement. 7 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, it is quite improper, I think, 
for the Government to 5 money to carry more of the Choc- 
taws from Mississippi to the Indian Territory. If they could be 
identified as Choctaws and be given an opportunity to go there 
and share in the land, which is very valahe now, the Indians 
would very seriously object to, and they are objecting, seriously 
objecting, to it now. I do not think we ought to appropriate this 
money for that purpose. Ithink the language ought to be stricken 
out. The Indians who are in the Indian Territory are very much 
opposed to bringing more there, allowing them to share in their 
lands, which they have occupied for a hundred years, and divide 
them up. We have allowed a number to go in under certain con- 
ditions; but I do not think we should force the Mississippi Choc- 
ore 8095 the Indians in the Indian Territory by expending this 

15.000. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, my information does not accord 
with that given the Senate by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART]. My information is that the Choctaws who are now 
in tribal relations are very anxious for their brethren to join them, 
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That is my information, and I think I get it from reliable au- 


thority. 
As to the sum to be appropriated, $15,000, the Senator says, it 
would be a great benefit to these ple to. go there and live and 


get thisallotment of land. I could argue if necessary, and Ithink 
successfully, that they are entitled to do so under the law by the 
fourteenth section of the treaty. Ishall not, however, gpa npon 
that now. But upon the equities which this bill has affo: 

these Choctaws as. a matter of fact the going to the Territory is 
a condition precedent to: obtaining a bona fide residence. The 
Senator seems to think that in order to get the prize of allotment 
of land, the Indians must go there of their own motion and at 
their own expense. They are willing to go, but a great many of 
them are not able to doso. I now knowing what I am 
talking about. There may be some of these people who are 
perfectly able to take themselves there, but you will recollect 
when the treaty of Rabbit Creek was made an u removed the 
Choctaws to the West, they were removed at vernment ex- 
2 The Government paid all the expenses of moving every 

ctaw. 


went to the 
= The Choctaws now in Mississippi elected to remain 

Mr. MONEY. L understand that. 

Mr. STEWART. They having agreed to remain in Mississippi 
and the others having gone to the Indian Territory and made 
their homes, it is going a good way to give them the. privilege of 
having the United States. pay their expenses for going there under 
such circumstances. 

Mr. MONEY. That is exactly what the Senator said before; 
but nevertheless it remains that the first Choctaws, although 
they received a valuable consideration, as they esteemed it, for 
their lands in Mississippi, were rted at the e of the 
United States Government; and the United States Government 
was willing to do that because it wanted that beautiful section of 
country in Alabama and Mississippi for white people to 2 
They were willing to do that. If it is necessary that they should 
go to the Indian Territory, I say they are not all of them people 
who have got money enough to move themselves and their effects 
and families there. 

The amount proposed to be appropriated is a small sum of money 
to the United States, but it is a great deal to this handful of In- 
dians; and we can afford, after what has been called a century of 
dishonor in dealing with the Indians, to do a piece of justice to 
these people; and we can afford to be more than just—we can af- 
ford to be generous to them. It is a matter that will be-appreci- 
ated by them, and it would not be felt by the United States. 

I think the committee properly reported this bill, and I hope 
the Senate will not concur im the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

In regard to the Choctaws of Mississippi, I will say that they 
are not a strong race of people. They are improvident. They 
drew their sections of land, and those who chose to remain 
there got possession of the land. Senators know that in every 
Indian treaty we have inserted a provision which makes Indian 
lands inalienable. Everyone knows that that provision is in- 
serted because of the improvidence of the Indians and because 
the Government wishes to against their disposing of their 
lands, and others getting possession of their estates. That 
vision was not anpa to the Choctaws in Mississippi: So they 
were enabled to alienate their lands, and most of them have alien- 
ated their Iands. The result is that this improvident race are, 
although in the midst of civilization, still unable to take: care of 
themselves from a business point of view; and they want to go 
to their brethren in the Indian Territory and receive their allot- 
ment of land there, which, in my opinion, they are entitled to re- 
ceive. I believe that to be nothing more than pi gr nesne cer- 
tainly not more than generosity; and we can we ord to give 
them the sum now named, not exceeding $15,000. 

I hope the Senator from Nevada will withdraw his amendment 
and let the provision in the bill stand asit was originally written. 
It is nothing but justice to the Mississippi Choctaws. Iamspeak- 


ing of a very poor people, a mere remnant of a Maga, race 
who once owned our country. I hope, if the Senator from evada | th 


insists u his amendment, that the Senate will not agree to it. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, the facts about these 
Mississippi Choctaws are few and very simple, and I will under- 
take to state to the Senate the case as I understand it. 
When the Government made an agreement with the Choctaw 
Nation originally to remove them from Mississippi to the Indian 
country, the agreement was made that all those Indians who 
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chose to stay in Mississippi should reserve their land in Missis- 
ippi, and take their part in the national domain in Mississippi 
and live there, if chose to do so. 

Mr. PLATT of Six hundred and forty acres 


apiece. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Six hundred and forty acres of land 
to everyone—man, woman, and child. This land was taken by 
the Indians and used by them, and they remain still in Mississippi. 
The other Indians went West and took their patrimony in 
West. Now, for some years past—— 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator pardon me for a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. Ido not remember whether, under the terms 
of the arrangement, that ended the tribal relation or the interest 
of the Mississippi Indians in the tribal yet 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly it did. ese people made 
their homes in Mississippi and separated from the other Indians, 
and they have never, from then until now, been considered a part 
of the Choctaw Nation. 

Mr. SPOONER. That was by their own volition? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. By their own act. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Willthe Senator from Arkansas allow me? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas.. Certainly. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. It may have been stated during the course 
of the discussion, but, if so, it has escaped my attention, and I 
should like to know, if the Senator can inform me, about how 
many Mississippi Choctaws there are at present? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not remember exactly. I be- 
lieve about 2,000. 

Mr. MONEY. Do you mean in Mississippi? 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. I was asking about the number of Missis- 

ippi Choctaws at present. 
r. MONEY. Mississippi? 
Mr Y 


. FAIRBANKS. Les. 

Mr. MONEY. One thousand nine hundred. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. One thousand nine hundred? 

Mr. MONEY. About 1,900. 

i me PLATT of Connecticut. There are 1,900 already identi- 
ed. 

Mr. MONEY. There are about 1,900, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS, How many would avail themselves of this 
provision for participating in the Indian lands? A 

Mr. MONE Ç That is im ible to answer. Tou can not tell. 
They have intermarried, and the tribal relationship there 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator had allowed me to 
finish the sentence I was on, I think he would have seen some- 
thing of the force of this. 

For years there has been a law among the Choctaws that any 
Mississippi Choctaw who chose to come from Mississippi to the 
Choctaw Nation, and who could show that he was a Choctaw, 
would be ted as a Choctaw and become a citizen of the 
nation, entitled to all of the rights there. They have not seen fit 
to avail themselves of this advantage. A few have gone, but not 
many; but there has been no denial under the Choctaw laws of 
the right of the issippi Choctaws to do this if they chose. 

Now, since the proposition has come for dividing the Territory, 
one proposition and another have been made that the Mississippi 
Choctaws should be allowed to take their share of these Indian 
lands. The Choctaws haye not been willing to give aye rt of 
their land to those who have already received their share of 
= 1 = a sr remain e Mississippi 

0 r lands in the Territory for speculative purposes. 
The Choctaws are willing to let the Missiseip i Choctaws come 
and live among them, and they have voluntarily provided in this 
agreement we make with the nation that the Mississippi Choc- 
taws who are bona fide Mississippi Choctaws may go to the 
1 Nation and have equal rights with the balance when 

ey do so. 

is is a proposition to take $15,000 out of the Treasury to in- 
duce these people, or those who choose to go, to leave Mississippi 
and go where they have had the right to go for years and where 
they had not chosen to go. Those willing to go have gone years 
ago. There may be some who,if accommodations to remove are 
provided, would be willing to go and stay long enough to take 
title or get Iand in their ion. It does seem to me that it 
is not right for the Government of the United States to undertake 
to move over to the Choctaw country those who have refused to 
go, just simply for the pur: of brine lna that bone to 
ose who have lived there always and to divide it amongst those 
who have never gone there at all. I do not think the provision 
is right, and I think the Senate ought to strike it out, according 
to the motion of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, it is quite true, as stated by the 


icut. 


Senator from Arkansas, that when the tribe was moved to the 


West those who chose to remain were granted a section of land. 
Some of them availed themselves of that privilege and selected 
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the land. That is quite true. But it is not exactly true that they 
thereby got all they were entitled to. As a matter of fact, that 
section of land was com n for their release of their share 
of the annuity and not their share of the country bought by the 
tribe in the West by the exchange of igre territory. 
consideration for their getting a section of land was the agree- 
ment to make no claim to the annuity to the Choctaws under the 
agreement of 1832. These people still have, in my opinion, a 
2 right and certainly an equitable right to their share of this 


the Senator says there has been a law all the time in the Choc- 
taw Nation that any of the Mississippi Choctaws, a Choctaw or 
mixed blood, who went into the Choctaw Nation could get citi- 
zenship. That is quite true. But the e eee re 
not choose to go there when there was no private 
did not choose to go there until there was an allotment e e 
and when that was ordered they were willing to go there and 
they are desirous of doing so. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS, I was about to ask the Senator a question 
to which he has just addressed himself, and that was as to 
whether the people who have the equitable right to the public 
domain, as the Senator stated a moment go, have asserted it prior 
to Bg 3 

ONEY. Have they asserted their right? 
. FAIRBANKS. Yes, sir. 

r. MONEY. The only way they could assert it was by re- 
moving to the Choctaw Nation and taking citizenship under the 
tribal relation while the land was held in common, 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Precisely. 

Mr. MONEY. The Mississippi Choctaws were not willing to 
become members of the Choctaw tribe so long as the lands were 
held in common, but now, when the Government has provided, 
against the will of the Choctaws in the first instance, by a gentle 
sort of education and compulsion, for an allotment of the lands 
they are willing to go there. If they do not choose to go, there 
will be no money expended. It will go back into the 
It is only intended to apply to those who now take the choice of 
becoming Choctaw citizens upon the allotment of land to them in 
severalty, and it is made a condition. here that they shall remain 
there for three years in continual residence in order to perfect 
their title to the land. Otherwise the title is not made good to 


So there i is no question about the right of these people to go, 
and there is no question about their right to that land, in my 
mind, at least. It has been so treated by the Commission; it has 
been so treated by the two committees, and the only question left to 
determine is whether we will do for this remnant of the Choc- 
taws in Mississippi what we did for the whole tribe in 1832 and 
1884, and that is to remove them at Government expense. The 
Government then was very glad to have them go at its expense. 
There is not the consideration now—to open up their lands 
to white people—which there was at that time. But, neverthe- 
less, it is an act of justice, at least of osity, which we can 
very well afford. 151 is only $15,000, and we may not in its appli- 
cation expend half that sum. It will depend entirely upon the 
number of Choctaws who are willing to go, and my impression 
is they will nearly all go. That is the information I get contin- 
ually. I have had letter u letter for two or three years about 
this matter, and I think y well informed as to the 
wishes and intentions of the yyy weg in my State. I believe 
they will go, and they ought to be carried there, as I believe, at 
the public expense. 

I think some of them are able to go without assistance, on 
their own means. But there are others, and a great many of 
them, who, for lack of means, I believe, can not go there to ayail 
themselves of this invitation of the Government and of the Choc- 
taw Nation to receive part of the lands in severalty. It is a mis- 
take to assume that this i ent of land, when they did not 
want to move from their old habitation, was given as sufficient 
remuneration and that they lost thereby their of land in the 
nation. It was simply to compensate for the loss of the an- 
nuity which it was a they should not claim so long as they 
remained in 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. P e the Senator to say that some 
of the Mississippi Choctaws are able financially to go there? 

Mr. MONEY. I think they are. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. This bill as it is reported provides for 
paying the expenses of any who desire to go, whether they are 
ae to pay their own expenses or whether they are not. Is that 

2 uitable and fair? 

ies ONEY. That is the way it stands. It is impossible for 
me or for any other man to say how many, if any, are able to 
rats themselves there. I believe there are some, but I do not 

there are a gree. many. As I said a while ago, as every- 
body knows, this sr baci race, and the Government is 
continually 0 that improvidence by placing a disquali- 


The | who will decide that piir if itis 


fication for the alienation of their land in every treaty and stat- 
ute making any division or partition of land among them. 
If anybody wants to correct that section so as to provide that 
those who are able to carry themselves shall do so (Ido not know 
ot aes in) and if it could be deter- 
mined properly, I would be perfectly willing to have it inserted. 
I do not want the Government to pay for t who can carry 
themselves, 3 it did it when it removed the whole tribe, 
RA 3 of se eae were rich. Some of them owned a great 
great chief of the Choctaws owned over 600 
anes and ant ada , I may call it, fitted up with the finest 
things that could 


t in Paris. 

Mr. STEWART. Government was very liberal then. 

Mr. MONEY. And he stayed at home. He did not go with 
his tribe, although a great chief. 

But, Mr. President, I do not want to consume the time of the 
Senate debating a small proposition like this. Therefore I will 
not Pg! anything more about it. 

Mr. STEWART. Let us have a vote. 

Mr. MONEY. But I hope the Senate will let the provision re- 
115 in the bill. 

Mr. QUARLES. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate 
with any extended discussion. It seems to me it would be impos- 
sible for anyone to urge any substantial equity in favor of a 
Mississippi Choctaw who has remained in his native State. The 
Government treated all the Choctaws exactly alike. It extended 
to all of them on equal terms „ moving west of 
the Mississippi, the Government defraying t of such 
3 It Hokkered to the Choctaws who o remain in 

pi an alternative proposition—640 acres of Jand in the 

Sates where they were. Now, that option va exercised. Those 

people who chose to remain in Mississippi took the alternative 

Par should they have another option? Why should 

he Government to go and urge , after they have 

„to go and share the 5 of 

their brothers across the Mississippi? I have never been able to 
see any reason that could be urged in favor of the proposition. 

It is true, as stated by the Senator from Mississippi, that the 
Choctaws in their new home have always been glad and willing 
to welcome to their numbers any of their brethren from Missis- 
sippi. That has been 8 all the time, and they have been 
trying to induce some of them to come, but the Choctaws in Mis- 
nee seem to prefer to retain their lands there, and haye never 


The thing I am most concerned about is not the particular 
niceties of the equities. It is the practical effect that is going to 
be produced upon this treaty. As I took occasion to say yester- 
day, it is a matter of importance to the Government that 
this particular treaty should be ratified. I have taken to 
find out from the representatives of the Choctaw Nation who are 
here what would be the effect upon the fate of this treaty if we 
left in this clause providing the $15,000 bonus, and they tell me 
that it would provenit Ae feat the treaty; that the Choctaws look 
upon it in this way: That the $15,000 inducement being held out 
to the Mississippi Choctaws will induce a lot of those people to 
come for the 75 Purpose of perfecting a title, selling out the 
land or disposing of it, and getting away. They will come, in 
other words, without any intention to become permanent members 
of the Choctaw tribe. is their fear, and that fear will oper- 
1 5 a inst the ratification of this treaty. 

d feel great regret if this clause should remain in, be- 
eed I think the fate of the treaty might hinge upon it. On that 
account I h the Senate will sustain the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Mississi [Mr. Moxxx] alluded to the fact that when the re- 
moyal of the Choctaws took place, way back in 1830 to 1832 or 
1833, there was a provision in the treaty by which the Govern- 
ment paid the expenses of the removal, But that only applied to 
those Indians who chose to move. ‘There is nothing in the-treaty 
which provided for the remoyal of the Choctaw Indians who did 
not at that time wish to remove. Remaining behind, they were 
given 640 acres of land to the head of a family and a quarter of a 
section to each child, and varying amounts, owing to the age of 
the children. They got that; they got it in fee simple, and that 
was understood at that time to be they were to haye. 

It seems to me it is not quite fair, Mr. President, although 

perhaps it is within the strict language of the treaty, for the per- 
sons who stayed behind, or the descendants of those who stayed 
behind—the persons who received the land being all dead now 
to go there and share in the land belonging to the Indians who 
removed originally to the Territory and whose descendants have 
lived in the Indian 8 to this time. 

Now, what will be the effect? The ancestors of the persons 
who are talking about removing now stayed in Mississippi, stayed 
behind, elected to stay behind, got their 640 acres of land for 
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staying behind, and have never been to the Indian Territory. 
ition to go to the Indian Territory. 


They have shown no disposi 
They have been perfectly contented to stay away from the Indian 
Territory and from the tribe, but when the land is to be divided 
up, and when they will get a portion of it if they go to the Terri- 
tory and the land is divided, worth $4,000 to each member of the 
family, of course there is a great disposition to go to the Indian 
Territory. 

There have been a great many schemes for removing them. 
There have been contracts made with them, or some of them, to 
remove them there and to subsist them there, upon an agreement 
that they should part with some of their land as compensation; 
but they have not gone under those contracts. There was that 
scheme, and there have been various other schemes to get them 
to remove. But the point of it all is that the descendants of the 
persons who stayed in Mississippi, choosing to stay there, and 
taking their lands there, now recognize that they may, if they re- 
move to the Indian Territory, get a share in these lands. As I 
said before, that is worth a good deal of money to each one of 
them. It is estimated that it is worth $4,000 to each one of them, 
Now, why should the Government, under such circumstances, 
remove these people or pay for their removal? I can not see any 
reason at all for it. 

Mr. STEWART. Besides, there is some doubt about the good 
faith involved in taking any of this land away from the Choctaws 
who did remove. It was granted to them; it has been held by 
them, and they have been treated as a tribe by themselves. The 
Mississippi Choctaws have been treated as Mississippi Choctaws. 
This agreement was made with the Choctaws who removed and 
not with the others. The grant was made to them, and it seems 
to me it is a matter of doubtful justice to take land away from 
them and give it to others who do not belong to the tribe. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, we seem to have here a very 
contradictory proposition. On one side it is contended that the 
Choctaws in the Territory are so anxious to have their brethren 
in Mississippi join them that they keep a law constantly standing 
inviting and admitting them to citizenship if they come there. 
Now, we havea claim that it would be a great injustice if these 
people went there. 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. MONEY. That is not the way the Choctaws look at it. if 
the law expresses the will of the Choctaws, for they want the 
Mississippi Choctaws to come to the nation. The Mississippi 
Choctaws declined to go so long as the land was held in common. 
Now there is to be an allotment, the holding of land in severalty, 
and the Mississippi Choctaw, who has been constantly invited to 
go there, chooses to go. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. MONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. It is obvious that while the Choctaws were 
in a tribal relation they were very generous to extend this invita- 
tion to the Mississippi Choctaws to come and live with them, but 
the Mississippi Choctaws refused to do so for seventy or eighty 

ears. If they go there now, the Choctaw Nation will under- 
stand that they are not coming there to be apat of the tribe, 
because the tribe is about to be dissolved. they come, they 
come to get the land which has been given to the Choctaws in 
the Territory. They will object, and they do even now that we 
are providing for those who come voluntarily. They object 
seriously., I was talking with the representative about it. If 
youimport the Mississippi Choctaws, giving them money to come, 
they will go with the money to get the land. But even now we 
are providing for those who will come voluntarily. This provides 
for their coming, if they come voluntarily. But the importation of 
the Mississippi Choctaws to this country the Choctaws in the Terri- 
tory will 59 55 as unjust, so their representative tells me. I 
think it would be an outrage. I think it would defeat the treaty. 
It would not be good faith to import them. You could gather 
them together and take them there and give them land, but you 
would not make brothers of the Choctaws unless they go there 
with the intention of settling. 

Mr. MONEY. It amounts to this, according to the declaration 
of the Senator from Nevada: The Choctaws in the Territory are 
very anxious to have the Mississippi Choctaws come, if they come 
on their own account and pay their own expenses, but they object 
very much to the Mississippi Choctaws coming if some one else 


pays their So 
Mr. STEWART. They have been willing for the last seventy 
ears to have them come, and the Mississippi Choctaws have re- 
used to come. And if they go now it will be just to divide their 
heritage. If we allow them to go by this law, we divide the her- 
itage. They can come now voluntarily, but the Choctaws in the 
Territory object to the Mississippi Choctaws being aa. thet 
Mr. MONEY. As a matter of fact, the heritage eon oe 
much tothe Eastern Choctaws as to the Western Choctaws. ey 
have not lost their interest in it, and the Choctaw council itself 


fixed the system of enrollment, and the bill you have reported 
requires a residence of three years after they go there before the 
can perfect their title. As an evidence of good faith it is requi 
that it shall be a bona fide residence; and certainly the people 
who have charge there can judge whether they are bona fide resi- 
dents or residents simply for the uisition of land to be sold, 
They can stay there. Nobody is going to rt them from 
there. It would cost them something to go back to Mississippi, 
and I venture to say that in a few years they will not have enough 
to go back to Mississippi. I doubt if the great bulk of the Choc- 
taw Nation as soon as they have the right to alienate their lands 
will have any land. The white people will have it all. 

The Choctaws did not beg anybody to take them West. They 
had to go West because the white people pressed upon their heels 
and demanded the territory which they inhabited, and you know 
the difficulties we had here in the arrangement of the treaty. 
General Jackson appointed a man as marshal to whom there was 
objection. Greenwood Le Flore visited General Jackson, who 
was then President, and objected to the marshal, claiming that 
he was not an honest man. General Jackson in the interview 
said: I tell you he is an honest man.“ Le Flore answered: “I 
tell you he is a dishonest man.“ The President arose and said: 
I, Andrew Jackson, President of the United States, tell you he 
is a good man.” Le Flore drew himself up to his full height and 
said: I. Greenwood Le Flore, gron chief of the Choctaws, tell 

ou he is a damned rascal,” and the President took him by the 
nd—he had found a kindred spirit—and told him he should 
have a marshal who would suit. 

The Choctaws who remained in Mississippi received 640 acres, 
and it was understood that it was in lieu of their share of the 
money paid year by year to the Choctaws, and it was not a relin- 

uishment of their title to any land that belonged to the nation. 

hey did not choose to go there and take land in common, but 
they had the option. Now, when you by the force of a law that 
we ourselves are ing : 

Mr. STEWART. This bill allows them to go if they go volun- 
tarily. The objection is to importing them. 

Mr. MONEY. The fact that a man can not go from here to 
New York does not prove that he is not willing to go. I have 
been deprived of a trip around the world every summer because 
I did not have the money. I am not willing to go even to the 
Choctaw Nation, so far as that is concerned. But these people 
are willing, and a great many of them are unable to go. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me? He doesnot re- 
gard the Government of the United States as under obligations 
to give him money to travel around the world. 

Mr. MONEY. Not at all. I hope the Senator does not have so 
poor an opinion of me or of my common sense. But people may 
be willing to go to a place if they have the means to get there. 
There is no proposition to take the Eastern Choctaws around the 
eu only to their tribe. The Senator should not make that 
parallel. 

Mr. STEWART. Is the Government under any obligation, be- 
cause tbey want to go, to pay their fare? 

Mr. MONEY. Of course, as a general proposition the Gov- 
ernment is under no obligation to pay anybody’s fare; but here 
is a different case. Here is a special case. Here is the case of a 
remnant of a tribe who have been moved West, not for their 
benefit, but for the benefit of the white people of the country. 
The Government paid their way. Here is a remnant left. They 
may want to go there, and it is proper for them to go. It is their 
home. Whether they choose to go or not, they have a right to 
go if they choose, The question is not whether or not they have 
a right to go, or whether or not the Choctaws in the Territory 
are willing to have them, or whether they shall have a share of 
the land, but simply whether Congress will appropriate $15,000 
to transport those who, for lack of means, can not go but are 
willin, Ee — I am willing to submit it to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEW- 
ART): sone the question.] By the sound the ayes have it, 

r. MONEY. I call for a division. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We may as well have the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary e ee 
to call the roll. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO (when Mr. MalxoRv's name was called). 
My colleague is unavoidably absent from the Senate. He is 
paired with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR]. 

Mr. MONEY (when his name was called). am paired with 
the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER], but as this is not 
a political question and our pair is a liberal one, I will take the 
liberty of voting ‘‘ nay,” unless I am informed by somebody that 
the junior Senator from Iowa would vote ‘ yea.’ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PETTUS. Ihave a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. . 
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Mr. CLAPP (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from North Carolina . S™- 
MONS], who is absent. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HANNA. Iam paired with the senior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Raw ins], who is absent, and I refrain from voting. 

Mr. CLAY. Iam paired with the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopcr]. If he were present, I should vote nay.” 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I inquireif the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. DANIEL] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that he 
has not voted. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I am paired with that Senator, and 
withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote 


“ ea. 7 
Mr. TILLMAN. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. In his absence I shall have to with- 
hold my vote. 
The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 16, as follows; 
YEAS—34 


Aldrich, Foster, Wash, McMillan, les, 
Bard, Frye, Mitchell, a 
Berry, Gallinger, Morgan, tt, 
Burn Gamble, Nelson, Spooner, 
Burrows, Jones, Ark. Penrose, Stewart, 
n. Kean. Perkins, est, 
den, Kittredge, Platt, Conn. Wellington. 

rbanks, McComas, Platt, N. Y. 

Foraker, McCumber, Pritchard, 
NAYS—16. 
Bacon, Carmack, Heitfeld, p Money, 
Bailey, Clark, Mont. McLaurin, Patterson, 
Bate, Culberson, McLaurin, S. C. Taliaferro, 
Blackburn, Foster, La. Martin, eller. 
NOT VOTING—3. 

Allison. Dietrich, Hawley, Proctor, 
Beveridge, Di Hoar, W 
Clapp, Dolliver, Jones, Nev, Simmons, 
Clark, Wyo. Du Kearns, Simon, 
Clay, Elkins, Lodge, 
Cockrell, Gibson, McEnery, Turner, 
Cullom, Hale, Mallory, Warren, 
Daniel, Hanna, Mason, Wetmore. 
De 1E Milard, 
Depew, arris, Pettus, 

So Mr. STEWART’S amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read section 42 of the bill. 


Mr. MONEY. In section 42, page 29, lines 11 and 12, I move 
to strike out continuously,“ after ‘‘ resided >° to insert ‘‘ bona 
fide,” and in line 15 to strike out the word continuous“ and 
insert ‘‘ bona fide.” That preserves the phraseology which has 
been maintained through the bill. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. page 29, line 11, after the words shall 
have,” strike out the word continuously;”’ after the word re- 
sided,” in line 12, insert ‘‘ bona fide,” and in line 15 strike out the 
word continuous“ and insert “bona fide;*’ so as to make the 
section read: 


42. When any such Mississippi Choctaw shall have resided bona fide upon 
the lands of the Choctaw and ickasaw nations for a period of three years, 
including his residence thereon before and after such enrollment, he shall, 
upon due proof of such bona fide residence, made in such manner and before 
such officer as may be designated by the Secretary of the Interior, receive a 
potent for his allotment, as provided in the Atoka agreement, and he shall 

old the lands allotted to him as provided in this agreement for citizens of 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, 
They ought to 


Mr. STEWART. I hope that will not be done. 
stay there for three 3 continuously. 
Mr. MONEY. It does provide for a bona fide residence of three 
ears. The term bona fide” has been used all through the bill 
in just such relations. 


Mr. STEWART. Very well; let it go in. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the „ proposed by the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Money]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill and read to the 
end of section 44, page 30, line 20. l: 
Mr. MONEY. In section 44, page 30, line 8, I move to strike 
out the word continuous.” 
Mr. STEWART. Let it be done. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The reading of the bill was resumed, and continued to the end 
of section 54, e 84, line 11. 
1 Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I offer an amendment, to come in at 
the end of section 54. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. On page 34, line 11, at the end of section 54, 
insert the following proviso: 


instead of the percen named in the Atoka ment, and where, 
jet i 55 nen i s within the time mied i j agree- 


to 
ment, the lot is sold at public auction, 


in the Atoka 


the purchaser at such sale shall pay 


to the owner of the improvements the 


ce for which the lot shall be sold, 


less the full appraised value thereof, and shall pay such appraised value into 
the — States Treasury instead of the percentage named in the Atoka 
agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to ae penne proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
JONES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The reading of the bill was resumed, and continued to the end 


of line 13, on page 4i. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I simply desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that here is the second national 
park provided for in one day. This land is to be purchased at 
the expense of the Government, maintained at the expense of the 
Government, and in maintaining it the Government is to become 
the keeper of bath houses and the dispenser of mineral waters. 
I can notagree to such an arrangement. While I would be glad 
to see those springs devoted to the use of those people, if they are 
willing to maintain them, or if it could be maintained without 
the Government becoming the proprietor of bath houses, I could 
overlook the question of expense. This can not be done, how- 
ever, under the bill as it stands, and I move to strike out the en- 
tire provision. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas [Mr, 
BAILEY] offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out, beginning with 
line 12 on page 39, down to and including line 13 on page 41. 

Mr. FORAKER. What is the amendment? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. To strike out the provision in 
relation to Sulphur Springs, from line 12, on page 89, to and in- 
cluding line 13 on page 41. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let the part proposed to be stricken out be 


read. 

Mr. STEWART. It has been read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has just been read. It will 
be read again if the Senator desires. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that it may be read. l 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The words proposed to be 
stricken out will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Beginning in line 12, on page 39, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the following: 

SULPHUR SPRINGS. A 

64. The two tribes hereby absolutely and unqualifiedly relinquish, cede, 
and 8 unto the United States a tract or tracts of land at and in the 
vicinity of the village of Sulphur, in the Chickasaw Nation, of not exceeding 
640 acres, to be selected, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
within four months after the final ratification of this agreement, and to em- 
brace all the natural springs in and about said , and so much of Sul- 
phur Creek, Rock Creek, Buckhorn Creek, and the lands adjacent to said 
natural gs and creeks as may be deemed necessary by the Secretary of 
the Interior for the proper utilization and control of vald 
waters of said — Which lands shall be so selected 


of for town: site 


shall in the manner provided in the Atoka agreement for the 
SS of town sites. ? 258 


ropria 
each acreso se. which shall be in full 
and such moneys shall, ae the dissolution of the tribal governments, be di- 
vided capita among the members of the tri 

other funds of the tribes. 


shall be appraised, under the direction of the 55 of the Interior, 


lands, and shall 
be d for by warrants drawn by the Secretary of the Interio 
ee pene of the United States. z 9 


Until otherwise provided by law, the Secretary of the Interior may, under 


rules prescribed for that purpose, re; te and control the use of the water 
of said springs and creeks and the temporary use and occupation of the 
lands so ceded. No person shall occupy any Sse ry 2 the lands: so ceded, or 


nds shall remain within che Hurt 10 
tion of the United States court for the southern district of Indian Territory. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, is this provision in the bill a 
a part of the treaty arrangement? 

Mr. STEWART. Les, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Already concluded? 

Mr. STEWART. It is not. 

Mr. BAILEY. The treaty has been negotiated with the Indian 
tribes, but it is not concluded until the bill passes through Con- 
gress and has been ratified by the Indians. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I should like to have the chairman of the 
committee explain why any such arrangement as this is proposed 
or 1 

Mr. STEWART. I do not know why it is. proposed. The 
treaty was made between the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Indians. I do not know the character of the springs or the 
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importance of them. I shall not resist the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator from Nevada will permit me, I 
know something about the conditions there. For years people 
have visited those springs. The waters are said to be excellent 
and curative. I presume that a greater number of people go 
there from the Congressional district which I formerly repre- 
sented than from any other place in the United States. Itis de- 
sirable to preserve those springs for those purposes, and the 
community of Sulphur Springs sent a representative to Washing- 
ton who brought a letter of introduction to me. 


I said to him very frankly that I would be glad to see the 


springs preserved, and that I was willing to see the United States 
negotiate with the Indians and acquire title and pass it to any- 

y else who will maintain them. But, he said, they did not 
want to have those springs pass into private ownership, so that 
men may be charged for the waters. I have never known any- 
thing in this world worth having that could be obtained without 
paying forit. Ifthe man who gets it does not pay for it, some- 

y else must, and, as in this case, we pay taxes to the Govern- 
ment and the Government pays out the taxes to maintain the 
property. 

I am utterly opposed to governmental ownership of such a 
plant. I will support y a proposition to acquire title from 
the Indians and pass it to that community, or pass it to any com- 
pany that will improve and maintain the p , but I am 
utterly opposed to the Government of the United States becomin 
the proprietor of bath houses and springs. We have had a rica) 
deal of trouble about such an arrangement at Hot Sprin ngs, Ark., 
where the Government, I believe, rents the springs, though it 
may maintain some free public baths. 

But while it is very necessary that people shall have baths, it 
is equally necessary that they shall learn to provide them for 
themselves. I do not know any better reason why the Govern- 
ment should maintain public baths than why it should not main- 
tain a hotel for the accommodation of those who will go there to 
enjoy the waters. It is simply a proposition for the Government 
to engage in the private occupation of maintaining a pleasure or 
health resort for the people of the United States, 

Mr. ALDRICH. find I am in entire pathy with the 

ow but that the 


vision, to op- 
but I shall not resist 


DRICH]. 

Mr. I LDRICH. Mr. President, I am sorry the Senator from 
Nevada sup that there is any sarcasm in my I did 
not intend that there should be any. I simply supposed, in my 
innocence, that somebody had some reason for putting this rather 


extraordi roposition in this bill. It passed, I suppose, the 
scrutiny of t pi a on Indian Affairs, over which the hon- 
orable tor from Nevada presides with great ability, and I 


suppose that in their minds there existed some reason for this pro- 
vision; but it seems there is no reason except that the provision 
has come from the other House. 4 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment submitted by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BAILEY], to strike out the section which has been read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and continued to the end 


of line 4, on 44. 

Mr. STE WA T. Imove toamend, in line 4, on page 44, before 
the word “ days,“ by striking out ninety and inserting one 
hundred and twenty.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEWART. In line 6, on page 44, before the word spe- 
cial,’* I move to strike out the article a“ and insert the word 
ee any. > 

The amendment was to. 


Mr. STEWART. In line 15, after the word “ both,” I move to 


strike out the words said tribes or” and insert the words the 


Choctaw and Chickasaw.’” 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY, section 74, on page 44, line 15, after the 
word both.“ itis proposed to strike out said tribes or” and 
insert the Choctaw and Chickasaw;’’ so as to read: 

The votes cast in both the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations shall be forth- 
with returned and duly certified by the precinct officers, eto. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ing of the bill was resumed and concluded. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, after disposing of section 32; and 
while I was at lunch, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] of- 
fered an amendment to section 54, which I move to reconsider, 

The section was reported to the Senate by the committee, and 
as it stood in the bill as it came from the House provides that as 
to certain towns, commonly called the new towns of the Territory, 
the lots should be sold upon the same terms and at the same prices 
as the lots were sold in what are commonly called the old towns 
of the Territory. 

The amendment of the Senator from Arkansas requires the 
holders of lots in these new towns to pay exactly twice as much for 
them as the people in the old towns have paid. Under the Atoka 
agreement the holders of lots in the towns then settled were re- 

uired to pay 50 per cent of their appraised value. In May, 1900, 
mgress passed an act which provided that in the settlement of 
these new towns the lots. should be laid out and sold exactly as 
underthe Atokaagreement. Therefore, when thesenewrailroads 
were constructed into the Territory the people went into those 
towns and settled there, under the assurance of a law of Congress 
that 2 55 would be permitted to acquire their lots upon the terms 
and at the prices accorded to the people of the old towns. 

Mr. President, the equity of the te has of these new towns is 
really stronger than is the equity of the people in the older places, 
because in those older towns men settled there years ago. They 
have enjoyed those lots at the nominal price which they originally 
paid the Indians who claimed the land, without the payment of 
taxes and without any of the burdens which ordinarily accom- 
pany the.development and improvement of towns. 

In the course of ten or fifteen years this has been quite a saving 
to those people, while in these new towns, some of them less than 
two years old, the lot holders have derived practically no benefit. 
They will be required, under the law, to purchase and pay for 
them almost as early as they have been able to improve them, and 
thustoenjoythem. Therefore I insist that it will be an unjust dis- 
crimination against the towns along the line of the new railroads 
to impose upon them a price twice as great as that accorded to 
people in the towns on the older railroads, and it is a discrimina- 
tion for which no good excuse can be offered. 

It must be remembered that when those people went into those 
towns and built them up it gave a town-lot value to what would 
otherwise have been acreage land, and the Government simply 


recognized an equity in that condition. 


But worse than this discrimination would be the fact that these 
men settled those towns under the guaranty of the law of Con- 
gress that they should be permitted to purchase and pay for their 
lots at 50 per cent of their appraised value. 

I therefore hope the Senate will reconsider the yote by which 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas was adopted and 
leave this provision as it appears in the House bill. It was orig- 
inally in the treaty negotiated by the Interior Department with 
the Indians provided as the Senator from Arkansas has provided 
in his ame , but that treaty was passed in the face of the 
law of Congress upon that precise subject. I am not willing to 
believe that the Congress of the United States would authorize - 
citizens of this country to go in there under a guaranty that when 
they have built up these towns and given those lots a value far 
above what they otherwise would have and then re- 
pudiate its guaranty to them and compel them to pay double the 
price at which they were authorized to suppose they could pur- 


chase. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, I hope the Senate 
Will not reconsider the vote by which the amendment was adopted. 
There is not a town in the United States, except in the Indian 
Territory, to which a man can go and possession of an un- 
occupied lot without paying value for it. There is nowhere 
else that a man can go and settle in a town and get a lot by pay- 
ing one-half of what it is worth, and get title to it. 

here is no reason that I can un tand why these people 
should be required to sell their town lots for less than they are 
worth to people who want to settle on them, which does not ap- 
ply to every other community in the world. 

Ir. STEWART. It is because these lots belong to Indians. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. The reason why under 
the Atoka agreement ent was made that those who held. 
town lots should pay but one-half of the valuation thereof was 
because those people had gone into that country before there was 
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any arrangement by which they were to take their title, and they 
had made arrangements with the Indian tribes, paying them some 
sort of compensation for the right to settle upon those lots. 

It was insisted by me and by other people who were connected 
with the making of that arrangement that the money those peo- 
ple had already paid for their possessory right to such lots should 
not be confiscated, and that they ought to have credit for the 
amount of money they had paid to get ion of the lands in 
the first place; or else there ought to be a deduction in the valua- 
tion in consideration of the amount of money they had already 
paid for the use of their land. This was a sound reason applying 
to towns where settlement had already been made. 

But now comes in another class of cases. The railroads have 
been built and people are going into that Territory by the thou- 
sands. New towns are being started everywhere, and they are 
started with a full knowledge of these facts. None of the equi- 
ties which apply under the Atoka agreement apply in these cases. 

When a man goes and locates in one of these towns, this provi- 
sion of law simply is that a man in the Indian Territory shall do 
as he does everywhere else, ae ior what he gets its actual market 
value, no more and no less. e towns are small; the country is 
out on the prairie, and the valuation will be small. The lots have 
to be valued by people who are disinterested, and they will make 
the valuation what it should be. 

-Referring to the law which the Senator says was passed last 
year, it does no harm, because men who have gone there under 
that law and have taken possession of their lots under that law 
will not be disturbed by this amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator does not understand that that con- 
struction is placed on the law either by the Indian attorneys or 
by the Interior Department. If the Senator would make it apply 
to towns hereafter laid out, I should have no objection, because 
in that case the people who go into the towns go in with a per- 
fect knowledge of their rights. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, Precisely; and in this case while I 
should not be willing to have it apply to towns that are built 
hereafter, it ought to apply to towns t are now in existence 
where the lots are unoccupied. If a man went in under that law 
in any town last year, and he hasany rights under that law, they 
can not be disturbed; but if another man goes into the same town 
and settles on an unoecupied lot he ought to pay under the new 
law; and it is right that he should. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator does not mean to say that a citizen 
of the United States who went into a Territory under that law 
acquired any vested right which secured him against disturbance 
by a 8 law of Congress? 

Mr. JO. of Arkansas. I do say that when a citizen of the 
United States went into the Indian Territory under that law and 
took possession of a lot under that law, he has a vested right that 
can not be disturbed by Co: ; but if he has not taken posses- 
sion of the lot under that law and is going into another town 
somewhere else to take a new lot, we ought not to give hima 
right to buy that lot for one-half what it is worth. 

ow, there can be no difficulty, as I see it. If there is any 
trouble about that, if the operation of these two sections will not 
be exactly what I say, I am willing that it shall be corrected in 
conference so as to make it do just what I mean to say; that is, 
that those who have bought lots under this law have the 
right to take those lots, paying 50 per cent of their value, but that 
anybody else who now takes a lot in that town or any other new 
town shall pay what is a fair market price. I think they ought 


- to pay i N 

Mr BAILEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas and 
I do not differ so widely. I think it is very true that a man who 
goes into a town in the Indian Territory or elsewhere should be 
required to pay the value of the property which he acquires, but 
the Senator overlooks a fact which very materially modifies that 
general statement, and that fact is, if these people could have 
acquired their say a the time they settled there and made 
the town, they would have acquired it at an acreage price. But 
they have gone there and settled these communities, built up 
these towns, given these lots a good value, and yet, because they 
were unable to acquire the title when they settled on the lot, they 
are compelled to pay for the very increase produced by their pres- 
ence there, 

Some gentlemen may think that is a dangerous approach to the 
doctrine of unearned increment, but I think not, I believe in 
the 5 of land, and I do not believe in the onerous taxa- 
tion of it. e truth of it is, if I had my way I would exempt 
land from all taxation rather than to impose all taxes on it. 

The Senator from Arkansas overlooks another thing. He says 
that the original Atoka agreement recogni certain equities 
because the people had long been in the Indian Territory. The 
Senator forgets, however, that when those people went into the 
Indian Territory they had not the slightest guaranty either from 
the Indian tribes or from the Government of the United States 
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that they would ever be permitted to purchase those lots on any 


terms. They took their chance. 

Mr. JO of Arkansas. I beg pardon. In many cases they 
did buy of the Indian tribes. 

Mr. BAILEY. They could not buy from the Indian tribes. 
The Indian tribes never saw an hour when they could sell a foot 
of land in the Choctaw Nation or the Chickasaw Nation without 
the consent of the Government. 

Pes J QNES of Arkansas. That is true, but nevertheless they 
oit. 

Mr. BAILEY. No; the Senator is mistaken. What they did 
was that where an Indian had taken ession of a certain tract 
of land under the joint ownership and assumed to be the proprie- 
tor of that land, they sold town lots. But that sale was an a 
lute nullity under the law. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is true. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Government sought to preserve acondition 
which it found to exist, and provided in those cases that the 
owners who had improved lots should have the right to buy them 
at a stipulated figure; that is, at a certain percentage of their ap- 
praised value. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. BAILEY. Wait just a moment, until I finish this state- 
ment. That was the condition of the original towns. 

In the case of the new towns the people who went there went 
with an absolute statutory guarantee on the of the United 
States that when they were ready to sell the lots the occupants 
of them should have right to buy them at 50 per cent of their 
appraised value. Therefore I insist that the equities of the hold- 
ers in the new towns are stronger than the equities of the holders 
in the old towns. 

It would be an inexcusable breach of faith with the enterprising 
men who have settled the new towns in that Territory now to 
campal 8 to pay twice as much as the Government has agreed 
they s 7 

Mr. STEWART. Wil the Senator allow me? I think I can 
make a suggestion which will bring the two Senators together. 
As I understand, the Senator from Arkansas does not wish to 
affect the rights of any who have already settled. ain, the 
half price applies only to those who have improved town lots, and 
by amending the section—— 

Mr. V. I will say to the Senator from Nevada, in order 
to expedite the matter, that if the Senator from Arkansas, who 
doubtless will be a member of the conference committee, will 
agree with me that he will arrange it as he says here—— 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. I intend that it shall be; and if there 
is any doubt, I am willing that it shall be fixed. 

Mr. BAILEY. Iam willing to take’ the Senator’s word for it. 

Mr. STEWART. It reads: 

That as to the town sites set aside as aforesaid the owner of the improve- 
ments shall be required— 

Suppose we should make it read thus: 

That as to the town sites set aside as aforesaid any person who shall here- 
after become the owner 

Mr. BAILEY. Permit me to suggest to the Senator from Ne- 
vada that I would hesitate to deal upon the spur of the moment 
with a matter of this importance, and I would prefer to withdraw 
my motion to reconsider and accept the assurance of the Senator 
from Arkansas that he will arrange it in the way he says he in- 
tended to make it by his amendment. 


Mr. STEWART. All right. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. Are there further amendments 
to the Senate as amended. 


as in Committee of the Whole? 

The bill was 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, while I was out a 
section relating to sulphur springs in the Territory was stricken 
out, as I understand, on motion of the Senator from Texas. If I 
had been here, I should have opposed the amendment. I think 
the section is a Try proper one, and the best possible di ition 
we could make of those natural mineral springs, where there is 
now a town which has as many as 15,000 visitors during a season. 
But owing to the lateness of the hour I do not know that I desire 
to enter upon a discussion of it now. Ishall ask the conference 
committee to consider it very carefully. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was somewhat responsible, perhaps, for the 
section going out. I for one should be very glad to hear the Sen- 
ator’s explanation. It seemed to me there was no reason for leg- 
islation of this kind. If there are reasons which the Senator 
a Connecticut can give, Ishould certainly be very glad to hear 

em. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Ifthe Senator will permit me, I hope that when 
the conferees take this matter under consideration they will de- 
vise a way to give the people the benefit of those waters without 
imposing 1 5 the Uni States the duty of maintaining the 
springs. I hope that will be done. 
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Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, perhaps the only 

int in the Territory where there is anything of this character 
is at Sulphur, and there are a great variety of mineral springs 
there. 1 already become very noted as such. They be- 
long to the Indians; that is, they belong to this communal title of 
the Indians. We can not very well allot them, dividing up the 
land into 160-acre tracts. without putting the waters where they 
can not be controlled for the benefit of the place. They will 
simply go into the hands of speculators if we do that. 

On talking this matter all over in the office of the Secretary of 
the Interior, on consultation with the Secretary and with the 
Indians and with the Dawes Commission, it was thought that 
this on the whole was the best way of doing it. It was a matter 
of some question there how the springs should be preserved for 
the benefit of the public, and this method was finally the one hit 
upon by the Assistant Attorney-General for the Interior Depart- 
ment, Mr. Van Devanter, as being the best method which could 
be devised for that purpose. Certainly those springs ought not 
to pass into the hands of 3 and it was thought that if 
the Government bought this land of the Indians at a very small 
3 Indians thought they were not getting enough for it, 

ut agreed to it finally -it would be in the hands of the Govern- 
ment and the Government could dispose of the property under 
5 which would save it from speculation and specu- 
ators. 

I think that that is the very best way to treat it, but I have no 
desire to go into a long discussion about it. Iam willing that it 
shall go into conference without its being understood that the 
Senate has acted finally and 1 sron this subject. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to the Senator from Con- 
necticut a question. Is it proposed by this provision that the 
Government of the United States shall enter upon the control and 
management of another health resort? 

8550 PLATT of Connecticut. That has not been my intention 
at all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It so appears from the language of the section. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Ido not think so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I certainly did not understand it when 
it was read. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. For the time being the Govern- 
ment, having purchased the land, is authorized to make such 
rules and re tions with reference to the use of the water as 
may be necessary in order to have the public have a right to it. 
That is all there is toit. It says: 

Until otherwise provided by law, the Secretary of the Interior may, under 
rules prescribed for that pu , regulate and control the use of the water 
of e 5 and creeks and the temporary use and occupation of the lands 
80 > 

There is no provision here making an appropriation, The Sec- 
retary can expend no money on it at all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Connecticut understands 
as well as I do that these things are always commenced in that 
way. I imagine if we should take up the history of the Hot 
Springs in Arkansas we should find that some very small, inno- 
cent provision like this was the basis of the large Government 
expenditure around those springs. Now, it seems to me that the 
Government of the Uni States ought not to go further into 
the health-resort business unless there is some very good reason 
for it. I understand the Government of the United States is to 
buy the lands. 

r. PLATT of Connecticut. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And it is to establish a health resort. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Not at all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator says temporarily they are to 
make rules and regulations for their government. That is an 
entering wedge. Next year the Senators from the territory around 
there, including, I have no doubt, my friend the Senator from 
Texas, will be here asking for an appropriation to build some 
buildings which are necessary to develop the springs that the 
Government has bought of the Indians, and the next year after 
that we will be called upon to do something else. e on this 
side of the Chamber are sometimes accused of being in favor of 
parental government, but if this is not a parental measure I do 
not know what can be. 

It seems to me, unless there is some reason which I have not 

et heard developed, that this section ought to stay out, having 
n voted ont by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the vote in the Senate 

on the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole be taken 


in gross? ; 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam perfectly willing, if the Senator from 
Connecticut desires to have a reconsideration of the expulsion of 
this section from the bill, that he may have a vote in the Senate 
on the amendment, I haveno di ition to preclude that action, 
if the Senator from Connecticut desires it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I should like to have read the language that 
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was stricken from the bill which relates to the subject just under 
ii 


on. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Will the Senate concur in the 
mi ps made as in Committee of the Whole, other than this 
one’ 

Mr. SPOONER. Am I to be precluded thereby from haying 
this lan e read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the Chair said, ‘‘ other 
than this one,” 

Mr. SPOONER. I must wait? l 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will leave this amendment 
open to consideration. The question is on concurring in the 
other amendments made as in Committee of the Whole and re- 
ported to the Senate. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This amendment is still open 
in the Senate to any amendment whatever. The Senator from 
Wisconsin desires that it shall be read. The Secretary will read 
as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SULPHUR SPRINGS. 


64. The two tribes hereby absolutely and unqualifiedly relinquish, cede, 
and convey unto the United States a tract or tracts of land at and in the 
vicinity of the village of Sulphur, in the Chickasaw Nation, of not exceeding 
640 acres, to be selected, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
within four months after the final ratification of this agreement, and to eme 
brace all the natural springs in and about said vil „and so much of Sul- 
phur Creek, Rock Creek, Buckhorn Creek, and the lands adjacent to said 
natural springs and creeks as may be deemed necessary by the Secretary of 
the Interior for the p: r utilization and control of said springs and the 
waters of said creeks, which lands shall be so selected as to cause the least 


interference with the contemplated town site at that place consistent with . 


the purposes for which said cession is made, and when selected the ceded 
lands shall be held, owned, and controlled by the United States absolutely 
and without any restriction, save that no part thereof shall be platted or dis- 
posed of for town-site purposes during the existence of the two tribal gov- 
ernments. Such other lands as may be embraced in a town site at that point 
shall be of in the manner provided in the Atoka agreement for the 
tion of town sites. 

ithin ninety days after the selection of the lands so ceded there shall be 
deposited in the of the United States, to the credit of the two tribes, 
from the igen wh public 1 ot the United 5 1 acre for 
each acre so selec which shall be full compensation for the lands so 
ceded, and such moneys shall, upon the dissolution of the tribal governments, 
be divided per capita amo: e members of the tribes, freedmen excep 
as are other funds of the tether. All improvements upon the lands so sel 
which were lawfully there at the time of the ratification of this agreement 
by Congress be app: under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, at the true value thereof at the time of the selection of said lands, 
and shall be paid for by warrants drawn by the Secretary of the Interior 
upon the Treasurer of the United States. Until otherwise provided by law, 
the 8 of the Interior may, under rules prescribed for that pu 5 
regulate and control the use of the water of sai 2 and creeks and the 
temporary use and occupation of the lands soceded. No person shall occupy 
any portion of the lands so ceded, or carry on any business thereon, except 
as provided in said rules, and until othe rovided by Con th 
of the United States relating to the introduction, on, sale, and giving 
away of liquors or intoxicants of any kind within the Indian bo eet or In- 
dian reservations shall be applicable to the lands so ceded, and said lands 
shall remain within the jurisdiction of the United States court for the south- 
ern district of Indian Territory. 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I think it is quite obvious that 
the bill can not pass to-night, and I should like to ask unanimous 
consent to call up a little local bill, which will take about three 
minutes. 

Mr. STEWART. This bill ought to pass now. 

Mr. TELLER. It ought to have passed four hours ago, if it is 
to pass at all. . 

Mr. STEWART. It is not my fault. I shall object to any 
business coming in. I have not done anything to delay it. There 
is a little byplay going onhere. I think they are after the Sena- 
tor—I do not see him now. I think the whole of this byplay for 
the last half hour has been to prevent some other bill from being 
reached. I shall not permit anything to come in which I can pre- 
vent. Ican not prevent this byplay. It may goon all night. I 
can not prevent the language being read over a half dozen times 
if my friend wants it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have never heard it read. 

Mr. STEWART. If you would stay here and listen 

Mr. SPOONER. I stay here and listen a great deal, and I 
have listened to a great deal from the Senator from Nevada, as 
he does from me. 

Mr. STEWART. I hope the question will be put. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to have the bill I refer to passed. 
It is a bill that I tried to have last night, and the Senator 
from Connecticut would not allow me. It is a local bill. 

Mr. STEWART. Inasmuch as the Senator from Colorado is 
not in the byplay I will yield. 

Mr. TEL . No; Iam not in the byplay. 

Mr. SPOONER. If the Senator from Colorado will not come 
into the byplay, I think probably some one will object to his bill. 

Mr. TELLER. No; I hope not. It is a bill for our water com- 

y in Denver, and I am very anxious to get it through the 


ouse. 
Mr. STEWART. I yield. 
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SOUTH PLATTE CANAL AND RESERVOIR COMPANY, 


Mr. TELLER. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4815) to grant certain lands to the South 
Platte Canal and Reservoir Company. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside, and that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill indicated by him, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SPOONER. Is ita private corporation to which the grant 
is to be made? 

Mr. TELLER. It is a private corporation which furnishes the 
water for the city of Denver, a corporation that is spending now 
55 this very ground a million and a half dollars in the way 
0 — 


Mr. SPOONER. They have a contract with the city. 

Mr. TELLER. They have a contract with the city, and we 
expect ultimately that the city will become the owner of the prop- 
erty, whenever we can make proper arrangements with the com- 
Lowey Si The measure has the approval of the Land Department, 
the Secretary and the Commissioner. It is essential that the com- 
por should have this land to preserve the purity of the water. 

tis land that has no value except for the scattering timber on it 
and the grass, and the company desires to fence it in to keep cat- 
tle from going in there and fouling the water. 3 

In addition, I will state that the company are building at the 
foot of the mountain, about 25 miles distant, a modern filtration 
plant, and spending a large amount of money on it. It is a meas- 
ure in which the people are interested, and therefore I have 
been anxious to get it passed in order thatit may be passed by 
the House at the present session. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The report is very short, and I have no doubt 
contains a great deal of information, and I ask that it may be 


read. 

Mr. TELLER. There are some amendments which the com- 
mittee have sepor ae 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Senate, asin Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands with amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I asked some time ago that the report might 


be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report submitted by Mr. 
HANSBROUGH on the 17th instant. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Senators around me seem to understand this 
case very thoroughly, and in their behalf I withdraw my request 
for the reading of the report. 

The amendments of the Committee on Public Lands were, on 

e 2, line 1, after the word“ two,” to strike out three, ten;’’ 
in line 2, after the word ‘‘fourteen,’’ to strike out “fifteen, 
twenty-two;“ in line 3, before ‘‘ twenty-four,” to insert and.“ 
and after “twenty-four” to strike out twenty-five, twenty-six, 
and twenty-seven,” and in line 5, before the word “ nineteen,” to 
insert and, and after ‘‘nineteen’’ to strike out and thirty;’’ 
so as to make the bill read: 


Whereas the South Platte Canal and Reservoir Company is the owner of 
a reservoir from which the inhabitants of the city of ver, Colo., are sup- 
plied with water for domestic ua poses and 

Whereas it is necessary for the health of the people of said city that the 
waters of said reservoir should not be contaminated and that the principal 
drainage basins leading into said reservoir should be under the control of 
the owners of said reservoir: Therefore, 

Be it enacted, ete., That the following-described tracts of land, situated in 
the counties of Jefferson and Douglas, in the State of Colorado, described as 
follows: Sections 1, 2, 11, 12, 13, 14, 23, and 24, in township 10 south, range 71 
west, of sixth principal meridian; and sections 6, 7, 18, and 19, in township 10 
south, range 70 west, of sixth principal meridian, all within the South Platte 
Forest Reserve, containing 12,800 acres, be, and the same are hereby, granted 
and conveyed to the South Platte Canal and Reservoir Company, a corpora- 
tion of the State of Colorado, upon the payment of D (foes Vag acre by said 
company to the United States, to have and to hold said lands to its use and 
behoof forever for purposes of water storage and supply of its waterworks; 
and for said purposes said company shall forever have the right, in its dis- 
cretion, to control and use any and all = of the premises herein conveyed, 


Is there objection to the pres- 


and in the construction of reservoirs, laying such eines and mains, and in 
ery, sarn improvements as may be necessary to utilize the water con- 
tained in any natural or constructed reservoirs upon said premises. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The 8 was agreed to 

Mr. 


LLER subsequently said: I find anerror in the bill just 
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passed. I ask unanimous consent to reconsider the votes 
which the bill was 1 that I may offer an amendment whic 
to report. 


the committee fail 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Colorado to reconsider the votes by 
which the bill was passed and by which it was engrossed and read 
a third time? The Chair hears none, and the bill is in the Senate 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. TELLER. I move to strike out, in line 8, before the word 
“ acres,” the words twelve thousand eight hundred! and to in- 
sert seven thousand six hundred and eighty.” This makes it 
conform to the amendments that were adopted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AGREEMENT WITH CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13172) 
to ratify and confirm an agreement with the Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw tribes of Indians, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FORAKER. Iask the unanimous consent of the Senate 

Mr. STEWART. There can be no unanimous consent given 
until this bill is out of the way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, which 
was reserved. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. STEWART. I move that the Senate request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on the bill and amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. 
STEWART, Mr. PLATT of Connecticut, and Mr. Jones of Arkansas 
were appointed. 


PUBLIC LANDS AND BUILDINGS IN PORTO RICO, 


Mr. FORAKER. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
may resume the consideration of the bill (H. R. 14244) authoriz- 
ing the President to reserve public lands and buildings in the 
island of Porto Rico for public uses, and ting other public 
lands and buildings to the government of Porto Rico. e bill 
was under consideration yesterday, and the amendments of the 
committee were agreed to except only as to section 4. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All the amendments reported 
from the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico were 
agreed to yesterday except section 4. Section 4 will be read. 

The SECRETARY. The committee report to insert as an addi- 
tional section the following: 

Sec. 4. That the resident commissioner from Porto Rico to the United 
States, provided for by section 39 of the act of April 12, 1900, entitled “An act 
temporarily to provide revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, and 
for other pu’ shall have a seat in the House of Representatives, with 
the right to debate, but not to vote, and shall be entitled to the same com- 

nsation for salary and other allowances, and to the same rights and privi- 
eges as the Delegates from the Terrritories of the United States, and his 
J) ] and the term of attics ot the present INATA is ieee 
extended to the 3d day of March, 1903. areby 

Mr. SPOONER. In section 4, page 3, line 11, after the word 
„purposes,“ I move to strike out the words shall have a seat in 
the House of Representatives with the right to debate, but not to 
vote, and.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPOONER. After the word entitled,“ in line 13, I move 
to strike out the wotds: 


To the same compensation for salary and other allowances and to the same 
5 — and privileges as the Delegates from the Territories of the United 


An in lieu of those words to insert: 

In addition to his salary as fix 
traveling to and from Ports Rico 9255 . — arpensa ia 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill authorizing the 
President to reserve public lands and buildings in the island of 
Porto Rico for public uses, and granting other public lands and 
buildings to the government of Porto Rico, and for other pur- 
poses.’ 
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LIEUT. COMMANDER WILLIAM P. RANDALL, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 5329) 5 the President to appoint Lieut. Commander 
wane E . Randall, retired, United States Navy, a commander 
on 


retired li 
Mr. QUAY. Will the Senator from New Hampshire yield to 
me for a moment? 
Mr. GALLINGER. Iwill yield to the Senator in a moment. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read in full 


to the Senate. 
read the bill. 


me QUAY. Mr. President, I desire to speak to the bill, appar- 
ently. 

I had intended to call up this afternoon my motion to discharge 
the Committee on Territories from the statehood bill, but, as was 
i es to every Senator upon this floor, obstructive tactics were 

being resorted to to prevent our reaching a vote in time to accom- 
. direction of its passage, and as a number of 


desired to leave the Chamber I assured them that it would — 


I am not going to object to the b 
5 such as hare 


sent in eve harge 

tee on bint eae Hoan ths meisiend bill 1 of. I will 

enter to-morrow npani the Journal, if the Chair decides it is in 

order, a general objection to business transacted in that manner. 
Mr. SPOONER. Ido not know that the rules recognize any 


such 5 Ba 
Ze tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent eee of the bill which has been read? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs with an amendment, to 
add at the end of the bill the words with the retired pay of that 
8 from the date of such appointment; so as to make the bill 
rea 


zeby, authorised te That A President of the United States be, and he is 
3 to nomina and, by and with the advice and consent of 


er W. P. Randall, United States 
pg 2 ——— i list of the Navy, with the retired 
pay of that tad otuda froma the C 
eee 


agreed to 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 

WILLIAM d. MILLER. 
ee 25 don 10 Willa G C 
n a pension - r nu 
Th 98 read the bill; EF 
ante. as in Committee of the Whole, to its considera- 
tion. It proposes to place on Se roll the name of Wil- 
liam G. Miller, late of Captain is’s company, Georgia Vol- 
unteers, Creek Indian war, and to pay him a pension at the rate 
bgt be mora 
bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
D a tied tote, read the third time, and passed. 
CHARLES A. SCOTT. 

Mr. KITTREDGE. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 14656) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles A. Scott. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
2 5 of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 


tion, porer to place on the pension roll the name of Charles 
A. Sog Tate of Com M and F, Eighteenth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Cay; ; akey to pay hima pension at the rate of 


$20 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The bill bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INVESTIGATION BY INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 


Mr. CARMACK. I am 3 the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, to whom was ref the resolution concerning 
an investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission, to re- 
pors it favorably with amendments, and I ask unanimous consent 
or its immediate consideration. 

To Denain, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. The resolution is reported from the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce? 

Mr. CARMACK. Reported from the Interstate Commerce, 
unanimously reported. 

The de e of the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
were, on page 1, line 9, after the word“ differences to insert if 


any;”’ pe * the ee eer articles," to — ot ‘and 
against 85 of imported articles; and on page e 8, to 
8 of paragraph 4 in the following words: 


Whether in the of said Commission an ree din — 
8 import t domestic an te to produce dis- 
criminations and preferences in favor of f. man and shi; 
nit American manu ers and shippers which ought to be re- 

‘bat which can not be: by e act te - 
ö and if be amended to 


in —.— manner that 
prevent such discriminations and preferences, 


So as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be, and is pr gyn ann ai- 
rected to investigate and to the Senate during the month of Dec 
ber next, in such form and to such extent as may be practicable— 

1. The rates filed with said common carriers subject to the 
act to te commerce and now in force on import and domestic trafiic of 
like carried from ports of entry in the United States to interior points 
pon — So which show material differences, if any, in favor of through 
and against shipments of like articles origi- 


— aigen ORS ports of 
— if any, kinds eon A of imported articles have actually been 


lores padre ren to act to te commerce at rates from ports 
entry in the United States to interior points of tion materially less 

than the rates con ye ed b; carriers upon the same 

kinds or classes of a es as domestic shi ts from such ports of entry to 
ern eta —H tion; S 

the rates 1 both ine import and domestic traffic were 

in conf the rates ee ee 

with said Commission. 


{a Oon upon its a easury is hereby di- 

82 ica a men 

„ t Appi import trafe N 
The amendments „5 


The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
CHIEF ENGINEER DAVID SMITH. 


Mr. HANNA. ask for the present consideration of the bill 
(S. 6034) raising the rank of Chief Engineer David Smith on the 
retired list of the Navy. 

The “Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. It proposes to advance on the retired list from March 3, 
1899, to the next higher grade Chief cat apie David Smith, United 
States Navy, retired, who served with credit through both the 
civil and -American wars, and who, in Sees, Performance 
of duty, incurred disability from exposure, rendering him an in- 
valid, the services of an attendant ever since his detach- 
ment. 8 7, 1899. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LANDS IN WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Iam directed by the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
14802) for the rchase of real estate for revenue and customs 
purposes at Wi N. C., to report it without amendment, 
and I ask for its ne ‘consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


SUPPRESSION OF TRAIN ROBBERY, 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I desire to ask for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 6016) for the suppression of train 
robbery in the Territories of the United States and elsewhere, 
and for other purposes. I wish to say that this bill was reported 
by the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Depew] from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. I promised him when he went 
edi that I would call it up at the first opportunity. It is a bill 

sre A rovides for the punishment of train robbers holding up 
trains, and the amendment is in the form in which the 
bill was passed at the last session of Congress. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The bill will be read in full to 
the Senate. The Secretary will read the amendment instead of 
the proposed to be stricken ont. 

e amendment of the Committee on the J 3 was to 
ee eee she eee ee e and insert: 

That if person shall willfully and maliciously trespass upon or enter 

railroad piot 

Territory of the Onnen — or — 8 to . pe — dan 
diction or control th „with the intent to commit murder, robbery, or 
any unlawful violence upon or against any W on said train or car, or 
upon or against any engineer, conductor, fireman, brakeman, or any officer 
or employee connected with said locomotive, train, or car, or upon or against 
any express messenger or mail agent on said train, or inany such oax car thereof, 
or to commit an 2 or offense against — . or operty thereon, 
such person unished by im; twenty years, 
or by tinea fine . potent — $5,000, or both, at the Semon of the court. 

Sec. 2. That any person who shall co aid, abet, and assist in the 

receding secti 


on be 


tration of any of the offenses set forth in the p 
— to be principals therein. 
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Sxc. 3. That upon the trial of any person c offense set 


with an 
forth in this act it shail not be necessary to set f 8 e ular 
ea e TON EE E OS it was 
The PRESIDENT tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of bill? 
Mr. TELLER. What committee reported the bill? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

MI. PLATT of Connecticut. The Committee on the Judiciary. 
The bill was carefully considered in the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary last year. 

Mr. LER. Is it the same bill? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It is the same bill, and it passed 
the Senate last year. 

Mr. BATE. It is confined exclusively to the Territories? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. To the Territories and places ex- 
clusively under the jurisdiction of the United States, like the 
District of Columbia, arsenals, forts, doc , and docks. 

Mr. BATE. That is expressed in the bill itself? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It is. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the ole. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE LEA FEBIGER. 


Mr. McENERY. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 6117) for the relief of George Lea 


Febiger. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, 1 to consider the bill. It proposes to relieve the 
estate of George Lea Febiger, late first lieutenant, Thirty-third 
United States try Volunteers, from accountability for sub- 
sistence funds in the sum of $129.38, with which he was char, 
and for which he was accountable on October 24, 1900, on which 
date he was killed in action. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed fora third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
TIMBER LANDS IN NEW MEXICO, 

Mr. GAMBLE. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11062) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to make certain grants of land to the Territory of New Mex- 
ico, and for other purposes.“ 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill; which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands with amendments, in line 
9, after the word “sold,” to insert “at public sale;’’ and in line 
12, after the word “‘ obtainable,” to insert at not less than $4 
per acre;” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 of an act approved June 21, 1898, entitled 


“An act to make certain grants of land to the Territory of New Mexico, 
and for other purposes,” is amended by adding at the end of the said section 


the 5 

Hrovided., That timber upon lands authorized to be sold in this section 
may be sold at public sale in tracts not to exceed 25,000 acres to any one per- 
son, tion, or association for the highest and best price obtainable, at 

less $ per acre, under such rules and tions as may be pre- 
rent the board of public lands or the legislative assembly of said Fer. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to have the Senator from South Da- 
kota explain what this bill provides. It looks to me like: sellin: 
timber tends in New Mexico to the amount of 25,000 acres, whic. 
is nearly all the timber land they have. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. President, this bill has passed the House. 
As I understand, in 1898 Congress donated to the Territory of 
New Mexico a portion of the public lands for educational and for 
State university purposes, which they were to have upon their 
final admission into the Union. The law provided that those 
lands should be leased. Other donations were made for public 
buildings, for irrigation, and for other purposes, and under the 
law those lands might be sold in quantities not exceeding 160 
acres to anysingleperson. There are timber lands amongst those 
lands that were donated to the Territory far removed from rail- 
road communication, and the Territory is anxious to utilize the 
money derived from the sale of the lands. 

This bill was introduced originally in the House providing for 
the sale of the lands, which was amended and reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Public Lands of that body, au- 
thorizing the sale of timber on the lands, so that the lands might 
-be preserved. The bill the House, came to the Senate, 
and was uanimously reported by the Committee on Public Lands 
of the Senate with the amendments suggested. So the lands 


now belong tothe Territory. They have the absolute controland 
disposition of them, only limited by the act of Congress, that 
neither in a lease nor in a sale shall any person obtain ex 
160 acres. It is impossible to develop lands and cut the tim- 
cer because they are so far removed that it will be necessary to 
build a railroad, I think, something like 50 or 100 miles into the 
wilderness in order to reach them. 

Mr. SCOTT. Do I understand the Senator to say that the 
money derived from the sale of these timber lands is to be used 


for irrigation? 
Mr. GAMBLE. Part of it. I will not say that—— 
Mr. SCOTT. We have already passed an irrigation bill. 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. The money goes to the Territory. 
Mr. GAMBLE. It goes to the Territory? 
Mr. SPOONER. I suggest that thisis a matter of considerable 
im nce, and I ask that it go over until to-morrow. i 
. GAMBLE. I should be very glad if the Senator would 

suggest an amendment, if he sodesires. The Territorial authori- 
ties are very anxious for the of this bill. 

Mr. . Iam not objecting to the amendment, but I 
think the subject is an important one, and I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. SPOONER] objects to the present consideration of the bill, 
and it goes over. 

HENRY P. MACLOON, 


Mr. PATTERSON. T ask unanimous consent for the present 


consideration of the bill (H. R. 4170) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry P. Macloon. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. it proposes to place on the 

nsion roll the name of Henry P. Macloon, late second lieutenant 

pany K, Twenty-fith Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 

and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ADELL AUGUSTA STEWARD, 


Mr. QUARLES. I ask unanimousconsent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6031) authorizing the payment of 
part of the ion of Ira Steward to Adell Augusta —. — 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to cause to be paid to Adell Augusta Steward, the 
former wife of Ira Steward, late of bere! “ss D, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Heavy i ery, upon her properly 
executed voucher and out of the pension due or to become due 
from and after the of this act to Ira Steward, $12 
month during the period of Ira Steward's cog alesana ai provided 
Adell Augusta Steward shall not remarry during the imprison- 
ment of Ira Steward. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALABAMA RIVER RAILROAD BRIDGE, 


Mr. TALIAFERRO. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 6119) to authorize the Pensacola, 
Alabama and Tennessee Railway Company to erect, maintain, 
and operate a railway bridge across the Alabama River in Wilcox 
County, in the State of Alabama. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceded to consider the bill; which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment,in section 
1, on 1, after the word and.“ at the end of line 9, to strike 
ont said bridge shall not interfere with free navigation of said 
river and insert: 

If said bridge erected and maintained under the authority of this act shall 
at any time unreasonably obstruct the free na d river, or shall, 
in the opinion of the Secretary of War, unreasonably obstruct such navi 
non he is hereby authorized to cause such change or alteration of said b: 


be made as effectually obviate such obstructi 


ion; and such alteration 
shall be made and all such obstructions be removed at the expense of the 
owners or operators of said bridge, 


So as to make the section read: 


That the Pensacola, Alabama and Tennessee Railway Company, a railroad 
corporation brga ‘ander the laws of the States of Florida and Alabama, 
its successors and assigns, are ct | authorized and ee to erect, 
establish, maintain, and oa a 

in aunty. 


on and approved by t 


unreasonably obstruct the free navigation of said river, or shall, in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of War, unreasonably o ct such navigation, he is 
hereby authorized to cause such ee e alteration of said bridge to be 
made as will effectually obviate such o ction; and such alteration shall 
be made and all such o ions be removed at the expense of the owners 
or operators of said bridge; and in case aching any litigation arising from any 


obstruction or a! ction to na tion of said river reason 
of the construction of said bridge, the same be instituted and deter- 
mined in the court of the United States for the southern district of 
Alabama: That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to re- 
peal or modify any of the provisions of law now existing in reference to the 
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navigation of rivers, or to exempt this bridge from the operation of the 


same. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
mh. e one me be engrossed f third reading, read 
e bill was ordered to be en or a thi ing, T 
the third time, and passed. i 

OKLAHOMA, ARIZONA, AND NEW MEXICO, 


Mr. FORAKER. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate bill 3560. 

Mr. QUAY. I will object to the consideration of that bill for 
the moment, Mr. President. 

Mr. FORAKER. For the moment? 

Mr. QUAY. Yes. I wish to give notice that, at the termina- 
tion of the ordinary routine business to-morrow morning, I shall 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of my motion 
to discharge the Committee on Territories from the further con- 
sideration of what is known as the statehood bill. I desire also 
that the motion shall be corrected on the Calendar to correspond 
with the original motion as it appears in the RECORD. 

I now withdraw my objection to the consideration of the bill of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. ForaKER]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not wish to antagonize the Senator 
from Pennsylvania in his motion, but I want to remind him that 
this morning I offered a resolution and suggested that I would 
make some observations concerning it to-morrow morning. I 
hope I may be given that privilege, but the Senator and I can ar- 
range the matter between us. 

Mr. QUAY. I think we can arrange it. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES ON RAILROADS, 


Mr. FORAKER. I now renew my motion that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 3560. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill which 
will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill (S. 3560) to amend an act entitled 
“ An act to promote the safety of employees and travelers upon 
railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce to equip their cars with automatic couplers and con- 
tinuous brakes and their locomotives with driving-wheel brakes, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1893, and amended 


April 1, 1896. 
he PRESIDENT pen tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 


Mr. SCOTT. I should like to know if there is a report accom- 
panying that bill? It strikes me that it is a very important one. 

Mr. FORAKER. I will say to the Senator that there is a re- 
port, and a very able one, too. 

Mr. SCOTT. I want to know what the bill is for, if I can have 
that information. 

Mr. FORAKER. It will afford me a great deal of pleasure to 
comply with the request of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Scorr]. There is a report accompanying the bill. The bill was 
considered by the Committee on Insterstate Commerce, and it 
was unanimously reported by that committee, by whom it was 
very carefully considered. ; 

Mr. SCOTT. I withdraw my objection to the consideration of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
by the Committee on Interstate Commerce with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, on page 2, line 1, after 
the date 1893,“ to insert “as amended April 1, 1896;” and after 
the words “apply to,” at the end of line 2, to strike out: 

All trains, locomotives, tenders, cars, or vehicles used in interstate com- 
merce, and in the Territories and the District of Columbia, and to all other 
locomotives, tenders, cars, or vehicles used in connection therewith. 

And insert: 

Common carriers by railroads in the Territories and the District of Co- 
lumbia; and the provisions and requirements hereof and of said acts relatin 
to automatic couplers, grab irons, and the height of drawbars shall be hel 
to apply to all locomotives, tenders, cars, and similar vehicles used on any 
3 en; d in interstate commerce, and in the Territories and the 
District of umbia, and to all other . cars and similar 
vehicles used in connection therewith, excepting those trains. cars, and loco- 
motives exempted by the provisions of section § of said act of March 2, 1893, 
as amended by the act of 3 1, 1896; and the grab irons or hand holes in 
the ends of locomotives and tenders shall extend the full length of the end 

thereof, and shall extend upward at least 4 inches clear of any ob- 
struction. 

So as tomake the section read: 


That the provisions and requirements of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
mote the salety of employees and travelers upon railroads by compellin; 

common carriers en; ed in interstate commerce to equip their cars wit. 

automatic couplers And continuous brakes and their locomotives with driving- 
wheel brakes, and for other p approved March 2, 1893, and amended 
April 1, 1896, shall be held to apply to common gidere oy railroads in the 
Territories and the District of Columbia; and the provisions and require- 
ments hereof and of said acts relating to automatic couplers, grab irons, and 


the height of drawbars shall be held to apply to all locomotives, tenders, 
cars,and similar vehicles used on any railroad engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and in the Territories and the District of Columbia, and to all other 
locomotives, tenders, cars, and similar vehicles used in connection there- 
with, excepting those trains, cars, and locomotives exempted by the pro- 
visions of section 6 of said act of March 2, 1893, as amended by the act of April 
1, 1896; and the grab irons or hand holds in the ends of locomotives and 
tenders shall extend the full length of the end sills thereof, and shall extend 
upward at least 4 inches clear of any obstruction. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, on page 2, line 24, after 
the word brakes,” to insert in condition to be operated;’’ soas 
to read: 

That whenever, as provided for in said act, any car is equipped with train 
or power brakes in condition to be operated the same shall be used and oper- 
ated in every train in which such car is hauled. 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. President, I trust that amendment 
will not be 8 to. I am a member of the committee, and I 
know that the men who have been interested in procuring the 
preparation and enactment of this bill are very muon cope to 
the introduction of those words. There are substantial and ma- 
terial reasons whit they should not be inserted. I hope the Sena- 
tor in charge of the bill will not insist on that amendment. 

Mr. FORAKER, I myself did not think that the words were 
very essential, yet there is a difference of opinion about the mat- 
ter, and to remove that doubt the words were inserted. The pro- 
vision as amended by the insertion of those words is one relating 
to the equipment of cars with air brakes. The question is whether 
or not a car is so equi when it has an air-brake equipment 
that is out of order. e committee inserted the words so as to 
make the provision applicable to cars equipped with air brakes in 
condition to be operated, so that the operators of the train would 
not be required to associate cars. This additional requirement is 
onthe ground that they are not 5 unless they are equipped 
and in order so that they can be and operated. Represent- 
ing the committee, I feel bound to insist on the amendment. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. President, I knew that the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Foraker] did not regard this amendment as ma- 
terial. It is true, as he says, that there is a difference of opinion 
in the committee upon the subject, but the fear is—and I think it 
is a well-founded fear—that the words in condition to be oper- 
ated,” as applied to cars equipped with train or power brakes, 
might be regarded as a sort of Congressional recognition of the 
right to associate and use in trains engaged in interstate commerce 
cars that were equipped but which were out of order. 

The section amends the existing law in this respect: As the law, 
exists now railway companies are required to have in each train 
engaged in interstate-commerce trafic enough of cars equip 
with the air brake to enable the engineer to control the of 
the train from his engine without the use of the common, ordinary 
hand brake. That general 1 which did not specify any 
number of cars to be in a train—that is, the cars to be 
equipped—was found to be insufficient to effect the purpose had 
in view, and that was the safety of the brakemen and other 
hands upon freight trains. Therefore it was asked that a certain 
number of cars should be required, or a certain proportion of cars 
should be required, to be in each interstate-commerce train 
equipped with these power or air brakes. 

It was first thought that 75 per cent of the cars thus equipped 
should be contained in each train. It was then agreed that 65 
per cent would meet the views of the members of the committee, 
there being a difference of view in the committee, but when the 
words in condition to be operated were added to the measure, 
it was feared, and very properly feared, by those who are inter- 
ested in the matter, that it wasa Congressional recognition of the 
right to use in those trains cars equipped with air brakes that 
were out of order, and might very materially interfere not only 
with the safety of those engaged in the operation of those trains, 
but with their rights in the courts. 

It seems to me that the words“ in condition to be operated“ 
should be eliminated from the bill, and I hope they will be. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee, which has been 


read. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I ask for a division. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I suggest to the Senator in charge of the bill 
that possibly he had better let it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. FOR R. I hope the Senator from Colorado will not 
insist upon his objection, if the result will be to have the bill go 
over until to-morrow. The Senator must have heard the notice 
given by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY] a few mo- 
ments ago, that to-morrow he would object to unanimous-con- 
sent consideration of any bill, unless his matter was first disposed 
of, and we do not know when we shall have another opportunity 
to consider the bill. In view of that statement, inasmuch as this 
amendment was unanimously agreed to by the committee, inas- 
much as the bill has to go to the House, and perhaps to confer- 
ence, and must be further considered, I hope the Senator will 
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withdraw his objection to the amendment, or at least not insist 


upon a division, a roll call, or anything of that kind. 
Mr. PATTERSON, Ido not desire to nor would I imperil the 
8 of the bill. I think it is very important that the bill should 
passed, even though there are imperfections in it that might 
be remedied by a little time and a little consideration; but in view 
of the status of the Senate upon the subject of unanimous-consent 
ments, I withdraw my objection. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment reported by the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce was, in section 2, on page 3, line 1, after the word 
“ hauled,” to insert: 

Unless, independently of such car, 65 per cent of the cars in such train are 
equipped with power or train brakes and are associated together and so 
Daad andoperated in such train. 

So as to make the section read: 

Sec. 2. That whenever, as provided for in said act, any car is equipped 
with train or power brakes in condition to be operated the same ll be 
used and operated in every train in which such car is hauled, unless, inde- 
pendently of such car, 65 per cent of the cars in such train are equipped with 


wer or train brakes and are associated together and so used and operated 
such train. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 4, to insert as 
a new section the following: 

Sec. 8. That the provisions of section 1 of this act shall not take effect un- 
til January 1, 1903, and the provisions of section 2 of this act shall not take 
effect until ninety days after the passage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

MARY J. MOORE. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
oe of the bill (H. R. 14206) granting a pension to Mary J. 

oore. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Mary J. Moore, widow of James E. 
Moore, late of Troop B, Seventh Regiment United States Cayalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FRANK J. BURROWS. 


Mr. PENROSE. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1206) for the relief of Frank J. Burrows. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Postmaster- 
General to cause the account of Frank J. Burrows, late postmaster 
at Williamsport, Pa., to be credited with the sum of $4,022, being 
on account of the loss of $3,500 in postage stamps and $522 in 
postal funds by robbery of the post-office. 

The bill was repo to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALEXANDER MURDOCK. 


Mr. BAILEY. I desire to ask for the present consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 14208) granting an increase of pension to Alexan- 
der Murdock. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Alexander Murdock, late of Company 
B, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay 
him a pension of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CURRY COUNTY, OREG, 


Mr. MITCHELL. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 

8 to the consideration of the bill (S. 3280) for the relief of 
try County, State of Oregon. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Oregon asks 
present consideration of a bill, which will be read for information, 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. BATE. How much does the bill call for? 

Mr. KEAN. Forty-four thousand dollars. - 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Forty-four thousand dollars. 

Mr. BATE. From what committee does it come? 

Mr. MITCHELL, From the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

Mr. BATE. They recommend it, I suppose? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think it ought to be ex- 


plained somewhat. This is rather an extraordinary bill, it strikes 
me. The Senator from Oregon perhaps is ready to explain it, or 
I will ask that the report be 2 

Mr. MITCHELL. I can explain it. The county of Curry, in 
Oragon, is the southwestern county in the State. It is almost a 
wilderness. There are but 477 votes in the county, with a popu- 
lation of less than 1,900. They were without roads. They went 
to work, at an expense of $75,000, and constructed a military and 
post road, connecting the railroads of aia ta with the roads in 
northern California. It incurred an indebtedness of $44,000 in 
the construction of the road. It would bankrupt the county to 
pay the bill. The whole taxable property of the county is less 
than $500,000. The legislature of the State of Oregon at its last 
session a memorial, which is incorporated in the report, 
earnestly appealing to Congress to pass the bill. It has expended 
in all about $75,000, and the amount of the indebtedness out- 
standing is $44,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oregon why he sgen s of this as a military road. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Because it is a military road and becauseit 
is a post-road and is used by both departments, the Post-Office 
and the Military Department, in transporting supplies back and 
forth. Itisa 3 tS gel 

Mr. GALLINGER., Is not that true of every road? 

Mr. MITCHELL. It is true of a great many roads. 

Por 1 GER. I shall have to object to the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
bill will go over. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I ask that it retain its place. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will retain its place on the 
Calendar. 

GEORGE W. EDGINGTON, 


Mr. KITTREDGE. On behalf of the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kearns] I desire to ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 14042) granting an increase of 
pension to George W. Edgington. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on the 

nsion roll the name of 5 W. Edgington, late of Company 

, Eighth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a 
pension of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ABSOLUM MAYNARD. 


Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator from New Jersey allow me? 

Mr. KEAN. I withdraw the motion for a moment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Ishould like to call up the bill (H. R. 6009) grant- 
ing a pension to Absolum Maynard. 

y unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Absolum Maynard, late of Capt. 
Thomas Damaron’s independent company Virginia Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOHN H. M’LAUGHLIN, 


Mr. GAMBLE. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 917) for the relief of John H. McLaughlin, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay to John 
H. McLaughlin, of Fort Randall, S. Dak., for services as custo- 
dian of the abandoned Fort Randall Military Reservation, S. Dak., 
the sum of $1,000 for forty-four and two-thirds months. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

UNITED BOYS’ BRIGADE OF AMERICA. 

Mr. QUAY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will the Senator withhold that motion for 
just a moment? 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator from New Jersey has already made 
such a motion. 

Mr. QUAY. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KEAN. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. BURROWS. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 4426) to authorize the Secretary of 
War to loan arms to the institutions having companies of the 
Boys’ Brigade connected therewith. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
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Whole, 
tary of War to issue, at his discretion and under r regula- 
tions to be prescribed by him, out of ordnance Pad ordnance 
peores belonging = the See 3 gr apres for 
t such as may appear to requi com 
nies of the District of Columbia Division of the United Boys’ 


oceeded to consider the bill. It anthorizes the Secre- 


ouble the value 
of the property for the care and safe-keeping and for the return 
of the same w ired. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. KEAN. I renew the motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After ten minutes t in ex- 
ecutive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 52 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, June 25, 1902, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 

Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 23, 1902, 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 

GENERAL OFFICERS. 

To be major-generals. 
Brig. Gen. John C. Bates, United States Army, July 15, 1902. 
Brig. Gen. George W. Davis, United States Army, July 21, 1902. 

To be brigadier-generals. 

Col. Theodore J. Wint, Sixth Cavalry, June 9, 1902. 

Col. Frank D. Baldwin, Twenty-seventh Infantry, June 9, 1902. 

Col. Jesse M. Lee, Thirtieth Infantry, June 17, 1902. 

Col. William H. Carter, assistant adjutant-general. 

Maj. Tasker H. Bliss, commissary. 

Medical Department. 

Col. William H. Forwood, assistant surgeon-general, to be 
Surgeon-General for a period of four years, with the rank of 
brigadier-general, June 8, 1902. 

illiam B. Orear, of Georgia, contract surgeon, United States 
Army, to be assistant surgeon of volunteers, with the rank of 
captain, June 3, 1902. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 

Lieut, Col. Jacob A, Augur, Fourth Cavalry, to be colonel, 
June 9, 1902. > 

Maj. Clarence A. Stedman, Tenth Cavalry, to be lieutenant- 
colonel, June 9, 1902. 

Capt. William D. Beach, Ninth Cavalry, to be major, June 9, 


First Lieut. Charles E. Stodter, Ninth Cavalry, to be captain, 
June 9, 1902. 
* INFANTRY ARM. 


7 Lieut. Col. Charles H. Noble, Sixteenth Infantry, to be colonel, 
une 9, 1902. 
Maj. John A. Baldwin, Twenty-second Infantry, to be lien- 
tenant-colonel, June 9, 1902. 
: Capt. Abner Pickering, Second Infantry, to be major, June 9, 
902 


First Lieut. Preston Brown, Second Infantry, to be captain, 
June 9, 1902. . 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT, 

Lieut. Col. John R. McGinness, Ordnance Department, to be 
colonel, June 14, 1902. 

Maj. John E. Greer, Ordnance Department, to be lieutenant- 
colonel, June 14. 1902. 

Capt. Frank Baker, Ordnance Department, to be major, June 
14, 1902. 

First Lieut. Clarence C. Williams, Ordnance Department, to 
be captain, June 14, 1902. 

First Lieut. Jay E. Hoffer, Ordnance Department, to be cap- 
tain, November 23, 1901. 

PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

Third Lieut. James F. Hottel, to be a second lieutenant in the 

Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

William H. Shea, of New York, to be a third lieutenant in the 
Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. 

Leon C. Covell, of New York. to be a third lieutenant in the 

Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. 


Cecil M. Gabbett, jr., of Georgia, to be a third lientenant in 
the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. : 

Phillip W. Lauriatt, of Massachusetts, to be a third lieutenant 
in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. — 

Hiram R. Searles, of Wisconsin, to be a third lieutenant in th 
Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. 

William A. Whittier, of Maine, to be a third lieutenant in the 
Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Melvin Grigsby, of South Dakota, to be United States attorney 

for the district of Alaska, to be assigned to division No. 2. 
INDIAN AGENT, 

John Jensen, of Oklahoma, to be agent for the Indians of the 

Ponca, Pawnee, Otoe, and Oakland Agency in Oklahoma. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC Moneys. 

John Jones, of Michigan, to be receiver of public monéys at 

Marquette, Mich. 
REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICE. 

Daniel Arms, of Butte, Mont., to be register of the land office 
at Missoula, Mont. 

William R. Dunbar, of Washington, to be register of the land 
office at Vancouver, Wash, 


POSTMASTERS. 
George I. Allen, to be postmaster at Middletown, in the county 
of Middlesex and State of Connecticut. ; 


Alice A. Hanna, to be postmaster at Oakdale, in the county of 
Stanislaus and State of California. 

Andrew J. Locke, to be postmaster at Eufaula, in the county 
of Barbour and State of Alabama. 

William H. Hainline, to be rat Macomb, in the county 
of McDonough and State of Illinois. 

Louis J. Appel, to be postmaster at Highland, in the county of 
Madison and State of IIIinois. 

William P. Leete, to be at North Haven, in the 
county of New Haven and State of Connecticut. 

Theodore Griffith, to be postmaster at Great Bend, in the county 
of Barton and State of Kansas. 

James M. Chisham, to be postmaster at Atchison, in the county 
of Atchison and State of Kansas. 

Charles S. Neeld, to be postmaster at Normal, in the county of 
McLean and State of Illinois. 

Herbert J. Cornwell, to be postmaster at St. John, inthe county 
of Stafford and State of Kansas. 

James N. Titus, to be postmaster at Medicine Lodge, in the 
county of Barber and State of Kansas, 

William E. Menoher, to be postmaster at Lincoln, in the county 
3 ee ee — th, fa th 

Allen T. Holmes, postmaster at Plymouth, in the coun 
<< re Salla tobe 7 —— a Fall the = 

Geo: T rat iver, in the count 
of Bristol and State of Massachusetts. z 

Charles A. Wiibar, to be at Bridgewater, in the 


postmaster 

county of Plymouth and State of Massachusetts. 

Thomas B. Tuttle, to be postmaster at Carthage, in the county 
of Jasper and State of Missouri. 

William H. Arthur, to be eer at Marshall, in the county 
of Calhoun and State of Michigan. 

Frank H. Fales, to be postmaster at South Framingham, in the 
county of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts. 


David O. Williams, to be 88 at Mount Vernon, in the 
tate of New York. 


county of Westchester and 

George P. Dustan, to be ; er at Peterboro, in the county 
of Hillsboro and State of New Hampshire. 

John G. Richmond, to be postmaster at La Belle, in the county 
of Lewis and State of Missouri. 

James M. Miller, to be postmaster at Washingtonville, in the 
county of Orange and State of New York. 

Samuel D. Mulholland, to be postmaster at Port Henry, in the 
county of Essex and State of New York. 

Francis H. Salt, to be postmaster at Niagara Falls, in the 
county of Niagara and State of New York. 

Edwin Cadmus, to be postmaster at Bayonne, in the county of 
Hudson and State of New Jersey. 

Charles C. Bender, to be postmaster at Spencer, in the county 
of Clay and State of Iowa. 

Lewis Dennis, to be Pca ere at Salem, in the county of 
Washington and State of Indiana. 

Pryce T. Jones, to be postmaster at Henderson, in the county of 
Vance and State of North Carolina. 

Amanda E. Morris, to be postmaster at Hendersonville, in the 
county of Henderson and State of North Carolina, 

George G. Cook, to be ter at Milford, in the county of 
Worcester and State of usetts. 
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George W. De Priest, to be at Shelby, in the county 
of Cleveland and State of North Carolina. 

Allen I. Harless, to be postmaster at Christiansburg, in the 
county of Montgomery and State of Virginia. 3 

Alexander McCormick, to be postmaster at Berryville, in the 
county of Clarke and State of Virginia. 

Marshall Lambert, to be postmaster at Newkirk, in the county 
of Kay and Territory of Oklahoma. ‘ 

Gilbert D. McIntyre, to be postmaster at Orrville, in the county 
of Wayne and State of Ohio. 

Oakey V. Parrish, to be postmaster at Hamilton, in the county 
of Butler and State of Ohio. 

Christian H. Sheets, to be postmaster at Braddock, in the county 
of Allegheny and State of Pennsylvania. ? 

John Morgan, to be postmaster at Dayton, in the county of 
Rhea and State of Tennessee. y 

Wilbur P. Keays, to be postmaster at Buffalo, in the county of 
Johnson and State of Wyoming. i 

John Grein, to be postmaster at Homestead, in the county of 
Allegheny and State of Pennsylvania. i 

J. F. Corbett, to be postmaster at Weyauwega, in the county 
of Waupaca and State of Wisconsin. 

James M. McLaughlin, to be postmaster at Lynchburg, in the 
county of Campbell and State of Virginia. - 

John. M. Sloan, to be postmaster at Chase City, in the county 
of Mecklenburg and State of Virginia. 

Tulley McKinney, to be 8 at Mechanicsburg, in the 
county of Champaign and State of Ohio. 

James T. Pickering, to be postmaster at Lancaster, in the 
county of Fairfield and State of Ohio. 

Mary M. Force, to be postmaster at Selma, in the county of 
Dallas and State of Alabama. : 

Daniel T. Gerow, to be tmaster at Jacksonville, in the 
county of Duval and State of Flori 

McClung Patton, to be postmaster at Lexington, in the county 
of Rockbridge and State of Virginia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, June 24, 1902. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Coupes, D. D. - 
05 ournal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
oved. 
ai PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday last, when 
the Mili Academy bill was up for consideration, I voted on 
the roll Su uently I discovered that I was paired with 


my colleague from Indiana [Mr. MIERS]. My vote, therefore, 
was inadvertently cast. I desire this explanation to go into the 
RECORD. 


The SPEAKER. This is not a usual statement with reference 

to a vote, but the gentleman has the benefit of it now. 
HOUSE BILLS WITH SENATE AMENDMENTS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following House bills 
with Senate amendments thereto. The Senate amendments were 
read, and, on motion of Mr. SuLLOWAY, were concurred in: 

H. R. 3323. An act granting a pension to Daniel L. Mallicoat; 

H. R. 3500. An act granting an increase of pension to Kate O. 


Phillips; 
H. R. 5315. An act granting an increase of pension to Orrin J. 


ells; 

H. R. 6871. An act granting an increase of pension to Harman 
n; 

H. R. 10178. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 


omas; 

H. R. 12284. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Shaw: 

H. R. 12299. An act granting a pension to William C. Roberts; 

H. R. 12507. An act granting an increase of pension to Ebenezer 
W. Oakley; 

H. R. 12800, An act granting an increase of pension to Horatio 
N. Whitbeck; and . J 

H. R. 14221. An act granting an increase of pension to Nancy 
J. McArthur. 

JOHN H. LAUCHLY. 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 8840) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Lauchly, and ask for the reading of the statement only. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee calls up a 
conference report, and unanimous consent that the state- 
ment alone be read. Is there objection? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It has been printed under 
the rule, has it? 


The SPEAKER. Both the statement and report have been ` 
printed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(For conference report see Senate, RECORD of June 16.) 

The statement of House conferees was read, as follows: 


The bill (H. R. 8840) nting an increase of pension to John H. Lauchl 
pees the 215 at ee The Sonate amended the same by striking out $e 
anc 

The result of the conference is that the House recedes from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and agrees to the same, leaving the 


RA Se ee ar HENRY R. GIBSON, 
RUD. KLEBERG, 
S. W. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Mr. GIBSON. I move to agree to the conference report. 
The motion was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. GIBSON, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


Am from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its ene 

clerk, announced that the Senate had passed a joint resolution o 

the cares ii title; in which the concurrence of the House was 
nested: 

R. 118. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to. 
receive for instruction at the Military Academy at West Point 
Arturo R. Calvo, of Costa Rica. 

The message also announced that the Senate had with- 
out amendment bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 4556. An act to amend an actentitled ‘‘An act to supple- 
ment existing laws relating to the disposition of lands, eto., ap- 
proved March 3, 1901; 

H. R. 13650. An act to correct the military record of James M. 
Olmstead; 

H. R. t4tit. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Tennessee River in the State of Tennessee by the 
Harriman Southern Railroad Company; and 

H. R. 14691. An act to authorize the construction of a pontoon 
bridge across the Missouri River in the County of Cass, in the 
3 of Nebraska, and in the county of Mills, in the State of 

owa. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment a bill of the House of the following title; in which 
the concurrence of the House was requested: 

H. R. 10933. An act to provide for the erection at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., of the monument tothe memory of Gen. Hugh Mercer, 
which it was ordered by Congress on the 8th day of April, 1777, 
should be erected. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1026) 
to fix the compensation of district superintendents in the Life- 
Saving Service. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12804) eee e eee for the support of the Army for the 
ing June 30. 1903. 
announced that the Senate had passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secreta: dir to return to the House of Re 


be directed 
sentatives the enrolled copy of the bill (S. 5718) providing for the sale of sites 
for manufaeturing or industrial 8 < T 


ate agreeing to the amendment of the tives to said bill 


to the Senate, 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, joint resolutions of the Senate of 
the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and re- 
ferred as follows: 

S. R. 113. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to 
furnish condemned cannon for a monument to the soldiers of 
Worcester County, Mass., who served in the war for the Union, 
to be surmounted by an equestrian statue of the late Maj. Gen. 
Charles Deven, United States Volunteers—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

S. R. 118. Joint resolution authorizing the Secre of War to 
receive for instruction at the Military Academy at West Point, 
3 R. Calvo, of Costa Rica—to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 
NACO, ARIZ., SUBPORT OF ENTRY. 

Mr. SHOWALTER. Mr. S. er, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill S. 2848. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (S. 2848) for the establishment of a subport of entry at Naco, Ariz, 

Be it enacted, etc., That Naco, in the district of Arizona, Territory of 
Arizona, shall be established and a deputy collector 
shall be a who 


such compensation as the Secretary of 


a su of entry, 
shall 3 said 5 — of entry and receive 
the Treasury may allow. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and 2 

On motion of Mr. SHOWALTER, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF THE CONGRESSES OF 
NAVIGATION, 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (8.3651) appropriating the sum of $3,000‘a year for the rt and 
maintenance — the 7 it Mainit kori commission of the NETOA 
of navigation, and for other purposes. 


of War be, 
e Secretary 


proper to apply to the Le co above mentioned, and that the said sum shall 
is c 
tW. 


The national delegates aforesaid from the United States shall serve with- 
out compensation, but shall be reimbursed for their actual expenses incurred 
while traveling to and from the meetings, and while in attendance thereon, 
from the funds herein appropriated and authorized to be expended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
hear an explanation of this bill. 

Mr, RIC DSON of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, this bill pro- 
poses to appropriate $3,000 for the support and maintenance of 
the permanent international commission of the congresses of 
navigation. This bill has a unanimous report from the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and also the earnest 
approval of the three departments—the State, War, and Treasury. 

r. PAYNE. What is the necessity for it? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. The first congress of this 
kind that was ever held was held at Brussels in 1885. The last 
congress was held at Paris in 1900, and in late years great in- 


terest has been taken in these congresses, and the scope of in- |’ 


quiry and investigation has broadened and increased. The 
object and purpose of this international congress is that when 
the delegates assemble they discuss questions of importance re- 
lating to navigation, hydraulics and electrical 2 as 
applied to the navigation of rivers and harbors, and kindred sub- 
jects. The delegates meet from all nations, comprising the most 
prominent engineers in the world, and discuss the matters and 
subjects I have mentioned. Their discussions as reported are of 
very great value in their practical and scientific suggestions, 
and great benefit has already been realized from the discussions 
in these international congresses. 

Mr. PAYNE. How has the expense been paid heretofore? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. No expense has been in- 
curred heretofore. The delegates 1 elast international 
commission paid their own mses. The discussions which 
take place in this International Congress of Navigation have be- 
come of such great importance that the Secretary of the Treasury 
has made this report, and it has the unanimous indorsement of 
the Secretary of State and the Secretary of War. The bill simply 
proposes to pay the actual personal expenses of the delegates of 
our country to this International Congress of Navigation. I feel 
confident that if this commission receives the support that it so 

eminently deserves our people will realize t benefit. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and 7 7 171075 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama, a motion to re- 
contador the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

STATISTICS RELATING TO IRRIGATION. 

Mr. TONGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following joint resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House joint resolution 182, authorizing the Director of the Census to compile 
the statistics relating to irrigation. 


Resolved, etc., That the Director of the Census be, and hereby is, author- 
ized and directed, upon the completion of the volume of agricultural statis- 
tics, the year 1899, to complete and bring up to date ear of 1902 


of the crop 
the statistics relating to irrigation, the area of land rec the cost and 
value of the works, and such other information as can be obtained bearing 
upon the present condition of irrigation. 


-The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the gentleman if this measure has been considered by the 
Committee on Census and reported? 
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Mr. TONGUE. It has been considered by the committee and 
unanimously reported, and has the recommendation of the Geo- 
logical Survey and the approval of the Census Department, I 
understand that they have practically all this data, but no author- - 
ity to publish them in the census reports; and that is practically 
all that is sought to be obtained by this resolution. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Why is not there authority 
to publish this information now? 

Mr. TONGUE. Ido not understand the reasons, but I under- 
stand that is the fact. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. You say that the data has 
already been gathered? 

Mr. TONG The data has been substantially gathered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection.- 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

REGULAR TERM OF DISTRICT COURT AT ROANOKE CITY. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12648) ann a regular term of United States district court 
n Roanoke city. 

Be it enacted, etc., That a regular term of the district court of the United 
States for the western district of Virginia shall be held in each year in the 
city of Roanoke, Va., on the second Monday in February. 

The amendment of the Senate was read, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That hereafter the circuit and district courts of the United States for 
the western district of Virginia shall be held each year at Danville on the 
Tuesday after the second Monday in April and November; at Lynchburg on 
the Tuesday after the second Monday in March and September; at Abingdon 
on the Tuesday after the first Monday in May and October; at Harrisonburg 
on the Tuesday after the first Monday in June and December; at Charlottes- 
ville on the second Monday in January, and at Roanoke City on the second 
Monday in February. 

“Sec. 2. That in the western district of Virginia the clerk of the circuit 
and district courts at Lynchburg shall appoint two deputy clerks, cach of 
whom shall be deputy clerk both of the circuit and district courts, and ond 
gmp i oe ph E 
taking charge and custody of the pratt records and papers, attendi : the 
sessions of the said cow issuing all ric pap p: And discharging all the 
clerical duties in connection with the ess of said courts, 

“Sec. 3. That the marshal for the western district of Virginia shall dis- 
charge all the duties of marshal in connection with the business of said courts 
at Charlottesville and Roanoke. 

“Sec. 4. That this act shall be in force from and after its passage.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to establish a regular term of United 
States district court in Roanoke City, Va., and for other purposes.“ 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire of the gen- 
tleman, reserving the right to object, is this amendment reported 
by the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. SWANSON. It was reported unanimously by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is very unusual to appoint deputy clerks to 
reside at the different places where the district court is held, 
and I do not understand the reason. 

Mr. SWANSON. The bill originally passed the House simply 
providing for the holding of a district court at Roanoke City. 

Mr. PAYNE. I suppose that was for the purpose of getting 
8 building? 

r. SWANSON. No; Roanoke already has a public building. 

Mr. PAYNE. A court-house? 

Mr. SWANSON. Les: it has a court-house. It made no pro- 
vision for the deputy clerks of the district and circuit courts. 

Mr. PAYNE. This is unusual, and makes an extra expense. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is a deputy clerk at Lynchburg, and 
this creates no new expense, because the salaries are paid by the 
fees of the office. It is the usual method at these other courts, 
and this simply provides for a deputy at this city. There is no 
additional 7 5 15 by it. 5 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move to concur in the Senate amendments 
and pass the bill. n . 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Senate 
amendments, and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. SWANSON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate amendment was concurred in was laid on 
the table. 

FISH HATCHERY IN MARYLAND, 


Mr. PEARRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
resent consideration of the bill (H. R. 2082) to establish a fish 

tchery and fish station in the State of Maryland. 

The Clerk read the bill at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made by the. gentleman from 

Illinois. : 


. — ß Cg ee ee Ne .. , es Oe , Oe a 
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MONUMENT TO GEN. HUGH MERCER. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 10933) to 
provide for the erection at Fredericksburg, Va., of the monu- 
ment to the memory of Gen. Hugh Mercer, which it was ordered 
by Congress on the 8th day of April, 1777, should be erected, with 
Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say to the members of 
the House that I gave notice yesterday that I would call up the 
conference report on the naval appropriation bill this morning, 
but at the urgent request of the chairman of the committee and 
others I have consented not to call it up until to-morrow morning 
at 11 o’clock, 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I want to give notice that I shall 
call up the conference report on the Army appropriation bill to- 
morrow morning. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 

Mr.MONDELL. Mr. Spee tor. I call up a privileged resolution, 
House resolution No. 284, by direction of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is in doubt about this privilege 
superseding the pending order, so that it will be considered if 
there is no objection. 

3 COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regu- 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for, and the House 
will resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
peeing of the Union for the further consideration of the Senate bill 

295. 
PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
“a of the bill S. 2295, with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts in the 
chair, 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield thirty minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BALL]. 

Mr. BALL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, Charles Dickens was the 
most wonderful character delineator the world has ever produced. 
He had the power as no other man ever had of drawing a char- 
acter which should stand as a type for a whole class of society. 
Perhaps the most skillfully drawn character ever depicted by 
Dickens was that of Pecksniff. In fact, so skillfully is the char- 
acter of Pecksniff drawn, that he stands as a composite picture 
of hypocrites everywhere. One is left in doubt after reading the 
book and studying the character as to whether or not Dickens 
intended us to believe that Pecksniff was such an accomplished 
2 te that by long practice he succeeded in deceiving even 

mse 


I am inclined to think that the latter fact is correct, and to- 
day the Pecksniffs—that is, the disciples of Pecksniff—haye their 
prototype in the Republican leaders of thought, and I, out of 
abounding charity, which is one of my distinguishing character 
istics, am prepared to believe that they have reached the point 
where they have succeeded in deceiving themselves. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in proof of this fact I propose to take up 
a few public queetona in the time at my 3 and attempt to 
demonstrate the truth of my proposition. ere is the 

RECIPROCITY QUESTION, 


For weeks that matter has Loon hanging, like Mahomet’s coffin, 
between earth and heaven. The daily press—the Republican 
ress—has pictured the President of the United States as anxious 
or reciprocity with Cuba. The chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee caused this Hall to resound a few weeks ago with a 
picture of the woes of Cuba, and of our plain duty to give Cuba 
reciprocity. 

The President of the United States, after the bill had passed 
the House with the vote of all the Democrats and nearly all the 
Republicans here, has sent another message to Congress, and the 
press of the country has held up the beet-sugar Senators to scorn 
and obloquy as an impediment to the relief of Cuba, and as an 
impediment to the discharge of our duty and the reduction of the 
tariff rates between Cuba and this country. 

Let us see, Mr. Chairman, if that be true. The beet-sugar peo- 
ple, whether right or wrong, have stood up in defense of an in- 

ustry that was promised to be fostered by the Republican party. 
They voted in accordance with their party platform, and from 
their standpoint to protect an agricultural product. They did, 
however, vote to remove the protection to the sugar trust.“ 
The House of Representatives passed the Cuban reciprocity bill, 
shorn of the differential in favor of that trust, by the solid Demo- 


cratic vote here aided by many Republicans. Weeks ago that 
bill went over to the Senate in a form to give Cuba ‘relief and 
save to the people of the United States $20,000,000 annually in 
the consumption of sugar. All this talk about the bravery and 
fidelity of the President in discharging a duty to Cuba is pure, 
unadulterated, Pecksniffian buncombe. Why? Because ev 
member of this House and every Senator knows that if the Presi- 
dent of the United States desired Cuban reciprocity above pro- 
tecting the sugar trust, all he has to do is to dissolve the firm of 
Havemeyer, Roosevelt, Wood, Root, Thurber & Co., and go into 
partnership with the American people and a majority in Congress 
will give Gaba reciprocity and strike down the sugar trust.” 
pes on the Democratic side. ] 
single message from the President of the United States, in- 

stead of rejecting the rebate plan, instead of telling us that this 
schedule ought not to apply to other countries—a single line from 
him saying that he is willing to surrender the protection to the 
sugar trust and when he strikes a blow at the agricultural inter- 
ests of this country, he is willing to let the su monopoly go 
down unprotected—and we will furnish him, for the 19 Republican 
recalcitrants, a solid Democratic vote in the Senate; and if those 
35 Republican Senators who are laboring with the 19 beet-sugar 
recalcitrants, will give us 20 of their votes in favor of an honest 
effort to give this country reciprocity with Cuba, we will pass a 
bill here before Congress adjourns that will save the American 
people annually $20,000,000, keep our faith with Cuba, and give 
us reciprocity—not with the sugar trust, but with the Cu 
people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] = 

No; they prefer to let reciprocity fail before the ‘‘ sugar trust” 
shall be touched. Such conduct makes me doubtful of the sin- 
cerity of certain people, and that is why I took Pecksniff as my 
text this morning. The press of the country is upholding him 
and insisting that the President is sincere, and yet when expo- 
sure comes, we find what? We find that Governor-General Wood, 
our military officer in command of Cuba, with the approval of 
that great warrior, Secretary Root, and with the full knowledge 
of the President of the United States. has gone into the Cuban 
treasury and looted it for the aed of carrying on a propaganda 
here among the leaders of public thought. e found more— 
that he not only did that, but there comes to the front one of the 
most notorious lobbyists that ever infested the halls of this Cap- 
itol, as the joint agent of our highest officials and Mr. Havemeyer, 
the sugar trust’s president, in order to carry out this propaganda. 

Now, then, let us be honest.“ Every man here knows—no 
man dare deny it—that if you are willing to let the sugar trust 
go to the wall, so that the American consumers will get the ben- 
efit of the reduction of duty, we can speedily pass reciprocity 
with Cuba. That is all the President has got todo. And I want 
at least that much to go out in this debate to the people and to 
the country, because the responsility should rest where it belongs. 
It rests upon the President of the United States, and no honest 
man can deny it. So much for reciprocity. 

THEN THERE IS THE TARIFF QUESTION, 


Everybody knows that when this Congress assembled the chair- 
man of the Republican campaign committee came here with a 
flourish of trumpets, proclaiming that the trusts of this country 
had outgrown the need of protection. He announced his purpose 
to introduce bills here to give the taxpayers of this country re- 
lief, to strike down exorbitant protection to the great industries 
that are selling their products abroad at a figure much lower than 
the price to home le. The astute member from Ohio [Gen- 
eral Dick] stated in a Republican caucus that certain steel goods 
could be shipped abroad from here, brought back and the tariff 

id, and these American goods carried back to Ohio, at a price 
ess than the people could order them for direct from Pittsburg. 

The Republican majority had to reorganize the Ways and 
Means Committee to prevent striking a blow at the great steel 
and other trusts in this country by reducing the tariff. And the 
chairman of the Congressional campaign committee, in an inter- 
view on yesterday, had the hardihood to say that the Republican 

had redeemed all its pledges to the country and was willing 
to go before the country on its record. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, there are 

THE TRUSTS. 


In the res hours of the Fifty-sixth Con there rang the 
clarion voice of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] for 
three hours here, showing the necessity of legislation to suppress 
the trusts. We had the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] 
declating that all the legislation that had ever been put on the 
statute books to restrain the trusts had been put there by the 
Republican party, and that they were bringing in this bill in 
an honest effort to meet the defects in the law after the Suprems 
Court opinion upon the Sherman Act was handed down. 

That was to tide over the election of 1900. You brought in that 
measure a few hours before Congress adjourned and sent it over 
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Mr. BALL of Texas. I will yield in a moment. 

Why, sir, in his Minneapolis h the President of the United 
States, just as he had promised to put the canal thieves behind 
prison bars in New York, said that the Republican party would 
put shackles upon their cunning.” Let when he comes here he 
gives Congress a tip and refers to these men, who ought to be 
outlawed as public enemies, as the great captains of industry.“ 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. OLMSTED. The gentleman wants to know what we say 
about the trusts. I ask the gentleman whether he has read what 
Mr, Bryan has said about the Democratic harmony plan” of 
denouncing trusts 

Mr. BALL of Texas. I decline to yield to the gentleman, who 
has not propounded a pertinent question. If there is anyone on 
pine desiring to propound pertinent questions, I will yield 
to him, 


MAN. Does the 
the gentleman from New York [ 

Mr. BALL of Texas. No, sir; 
lieve he can. ughter. | : 

Mr. Praise from Sir Hubert is praise indeed,” 

Mr. BALL of Texas. Now,I have only thirty minutes. If I 
am granted twenty minutes’ additional I should be glad to answer 
an question that gentlemen wish to ask. 

r. OLMSTED. It will take you longer than that. 

Mr. BALL of Texas. It might take you longerthanthat. In 
your defense of the Committee on Rules, your attack upon the gen- 
tleman from Washin, Yes, CusHMAN] gave him a campaign 
document that he ought to have paid you to edit. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield further. I say that the 
trusts of this country have outgrown any claim for protection 
even from the Republican standpoint, and the Republican party 
has pom itself a Pecksniff by pretendin; g in the last Congress 
the desire to pass any legislation to strike down the trusts which 
since the passage of the ‘‘ Dingley bill” have consolidated into 
corporations capitalized at more than $12,000,000,000 and which 


ee from Texas yield to 
. LESSLER]. 
I decline to yield. I do not be- 


are effacing individual effort, 5 regulating the 
wages of labor, and fixing the price to the consumer. 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD, . Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 


a question? 
r. BALL of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I would ask the gentleman what his 
remedy is for the trust evil? 

Mr. BALL of Texas. The trust evil, in my judgment, can be 
absolutely wi out by putting all the ucts of the trusts 
upon the free list, by denying them the privilege of haying their 

tra rted from one State to another State, and by refus- 
ing them the use of the United States mails. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Also, by having an Administration that will 
resort to penal statutes and not to injunctions against one trust, 
by consent, to restrain them from something that they say they 
are not pone, Pe japan on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Then the pr ition is free trade? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, Pass your bill. 

Mr. BALL of Texas. Yes; pass your bill. Why does not the 

ntleman adyocate it? The gentleman said it was a good thing 

1900. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. One moment 

Mr. BALL of Texas. I decline to yield. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Oh, very well. 

Mr. BALL of Texas. Well, I have only twenty minutes, and 
the gentleman never undertakes to for less than three hours, 
and I can not get as much time as that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The gentleman never heard anybody 
here objecting to his speaking three hours. : 

Mr. BALL of Texas. Yes; over on your side. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Well, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BALL of Texas. Oh, I know the gentleman would be glad 
to hear me. Go ahead. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Now, I simply say that the pro; 
of the gentleman comes down to the question of free e. 

Mr. BALL of Texas. Now, the gentleman is making a speech. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Does it not? 

Mr. BALL of Texas. I am for free trade in everything that is 
controlled by trusts. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. ow about sugar? Is the gentleman in 
favor of free trade for sugar? 

Mr. BALL of Texas. Iam in favor of free trade for sugar when 
the American consumers get free trade on the manufactured prod- 
ucts of this country as well as on the products of the farmers, 


ition 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Is not r controlled by a trust? 

Mr. BALL of Texas. Yes: and I amin favor of wiping out the 
differential, as the gentleman voted. Strike it off, and then the 
trust will no longer control it. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Well, the differential 

Mr. BALL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I will have to decline to 
yield further. If the gentleman will stand by the bill that he 
helped pass, that will strike a blow at the sugar trust, so that 
Mr. Havemeyer will not be able to contribute to the joint lobbyist 
sgh aight! himself and the Administration. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. What does the gentleman mean? The 
amendment to the Sherman antitrust law? 

Mr. BALL of Texas. No. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. My bill? 

Mr. BALL of Texas. I mea. the Cuban reciprocity bill that 

ed this House and on which I had the honor to follow the 
eadership of the distinguished gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. LI EFIELD. Well, I did not vote for the bill. 

Mr. BALL of Texas. Yes, but the gentleman voted to strike 
off the differential. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes, I voted to strike off the differential, 
but I did not vote for the bill. 

Mr. BALL of Texas. I must decline to yield any more. Ido 
not care to be interrupted by a gentleman who exhausted three 
hours in 1900 showing the necessity for trust legislation, and who 
has not the nerve to come out now and advocate his own bill 
3 and laughter on the Democratic side.] Now, there is 
another little matter that I desire to call to the attention of the 
House. I know there is no use of Sapone to the cocained 
ee 1* the Republican party. ughter on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

However, I would like to have the country understand that 
party in all of its nakedness, as it ought to be shown. Take the 
question of the Territories. In 1896 you promised them ađmis- 
sion as States. In 1900 you promised them admission as States 
in the Republican platform. The bill admitting them has 
here and has A over to the Senate, where all good bills are 
buried until r the election is over, when the Republican Ad- 
ministration so determines, and the gentleman from Indiana, the 
distinguished, precocious, and versatile Senator, who went over 
to the Philippine Islands and solved in two weeks the great prob- 
lem of absorbing alien races, says they have not time enongh to 
Lear nthe, e Territories bill in the Senate; that the bill has been 
before his committee for only five weeks. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, Lcall the gentleman to order for 
referring to what took place in the Senate. 

Mr. BALL of Texas. This did not take place in the Senate, 
It took place over in the Philippine Islands. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee, Outside of the Constitution. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I call the gentleman to order. 

5 of Texas. 8 . I got it 
ou e newspapers, out of a ublican newspaper, 
the Evening Star. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman got it out of the newspaper, 
then it was said in the Senate. 

Mr. BALL of Texas. Then Iam sorry, and I will apologize for 
the 3 ing the statement, for attempting to hood wink 
the erican people by making them believe that after the Re- 
publican has promised for eight years to give the Territories 
statehood they have not time at this session to consider the bill. 
Now, then, there is another proposition which the distinguished 
chairman of the Insular Affairs Committee says is an American 
problem, not a Democratic problem, not a Republican problem; 
and yet, Mr. Chairman, the Pecksniffian school is on top in the 
Republican party in the handling of that grave question, I refer, 
of course, 

THE PHILIPPINE QUESTION, 

Four years ago the cries of the oppressed Cubans reached the 
ears of our people, taught from i cy to love gion} and hato 
tyranny. en no one dreamed that this country could ever bo 
induced to turn from the path our fathers trod and enter upon 
our present course of conduct. The horrible concentration camps 
in Cuba, the merciless orders and mode of warfare of Weyler 
and the starvation, disease, and death which stalked abr 
throughout that unhappy isle produced a condition of affairs 
that, in the lan of President McKinley, “could not longer 
be tolerated.” oclaiming to the world that the Cubans “ ought 
to be free and independent,’’ and that it was not our p to 
take land or territory, believing, as was well said by Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, that ‘‘ forcible annexation under our code of morals was 
criminal aggression and could not be tolerated,” we went to war 
with Spain and loudly boasted that we had done what no other 
country in all the ages had ever done, engaged in war at a great 
sacrifice of blood and treasure for the sake alone of liberty and 
humanity. We won upon land and sea a glorious victory, and 
Spain was at our feet in ninety days. 
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Thus far all was. honor and our name and fame untar- 
nished. Dewey in Manila Bay, ing the harbor and standin; 
sentinel over hulls of the isk shies, wae Without land 
forces and 7,000 miles from our shores. Our consular representa- 
tives and Commodore Dewey invoked the aid of Aguinaldo and 
the Filipinos to join forces against the common enemy. Then 
came the treaty of peace negotiated at Paris, in the negotiation of 
which the Filipinos were denied audience and our future policy 
left uncertain. Then came the outbreak of hostilities between 
our troops and their late allies, the Filipinos; and the end is not 


Thus the war begun against Spain for high and holy 
in Cuba has been sunk to the level of the S régime. Nay, 
worse, Spain at least was fighting her rebellious subjects, no 
matter how just the cause for their rebellion. Spain was exer- 
cising a force never denied to monarchies, while we went to war 
with our allies who owed us no allegiance, but 
relations to us that Lafayette, Rochambeau, De Grasse, and the 
French troops oceupied to our revolutionary sires. Had we been 
as true to them as French were to us, had we but declared 
our purpose then to give them the freedom we had promised the 
Cubans, the frightful results of our present policy would have 
been avoided. The re mtatives of this ublic some day 
might have earried to the Filipino republie a statue to Admiral 
Dewey, and ceremonies been had like unto those which recently 
transpired in this city when the statue of Rochambeau was un- 
veiled upon Lafayette Square. 
Instead of that, we are seeking to annex the Philippine Archi- 
pelago by ee ne govor them begga their arg aar — the 
ypocriti nse of carrying the blessings o and civ- 
ilization to or dosing out to them from time to time, in the 
language of President Roosevelt, ‘‘ all the 5 which they 
are fit, following a pretended duty which Mr. velt termed 
a few years back the piratical rine of manifest destiny.” 
The ublican party is in fact guided alone by the bony fin- 
gers il Soar pate and is bent on the exploitations of the 
islands use they love liberty less than they love gold.“ 
Now, whenever we rise here to say anything against the out- 
us policy which is changing the whole system and theory of 
our Government, up jumps a Republican member to remind us, 
as an answer to our proposition, of the fact that William J. Bryan 
advocated the ratification of the treaty. Yes, and when he did it 
the Republican Speaker of this House, Mr. Reed, the present 
er of this House, the e raw gentleman from Iowa 
~ HEPBURN] , the distinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Spooner], the distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Foraker], 
the disti i 8 from Pennsylvania Mr. DaLzxLI. 
and all the Republican leaders openly proclaimed that it was not 
their purpose permanently to annex the Philippine Islands. And 
Mr. Bryan the mistake of believing that a Republican states- 
man would stay put in the same place for e of time. 
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lause and laughter on the Democratic side. 
uate E e E 
too long. ughter ap 5 ou some 
oF the other hats agg leaders, and you drove Thomas B. Reed 
out of public life; but you ought to have the frankness.to say 
that w. Mr. Bryan advocated the ratification of the treaty, 
he also advocated that at the same time the Bacon amendment 
promising them freedom should also be adopted. You know how 
that treaty was secured. You know that one Senator from the 
South æ resolution passed through by the Republicans de- 
claring it to be their 22 not to incorporate the Philippine 
Islands, and you got vote. You know that another Senator 
from the South, a Democrat who had a few days before thun- 
dered with borrowed thunder against the bulwarks of imperial- 
ism. was secured to vote for that measure, and became the Re- 
blican referee for the distribution of spoils in one of the 
uthern States. 

You know that another distinguished Democratic Senator who 
was against the policy was made a member of the Commission 
to negotiate the Paris treaty, and he is now a Federal judge in 
one of the Eastern States; and yet you say that Mr. Bryan did it 
all. Well, if he did it, he did it because he believed that there 


was enough of Abraham Lincoln left in the ablican party to 
make them do justice to an alien people struggling for land and 
liberty. [Applauseonthe Democratic side.] I did not have that 
confidence, God, but it is not to Mr. 's discredit. It 


Was only his judgment that was at fault, and his lack of knowl- 
edge of the Pecksniffian vein that runs through a great deal of 
human nature. 

Mr. TAWNEY. On both sides of the House. 

Mr. BALL of Texas. The gentleman from Minnesota says on 
both sides of the House; but at least upon this policy on this 
side there has been no uncertain sound, and the gentleman 
Minnesota knows very well that there is not a Democrat in this 
House who, either upon the question of the trusts, the tariff, or 


occupied the same 


‘offense that an officer was 


from | music in the Southland. 


ine questions, has justified the statement which he 


the Phili 
made, doubtless in a spirit of levity. 
Mr. GRIGGS. Why not accept his of guilty? ; 
Mr. BALL of Texas. I disclaim it for this side, but I accept his 
ea for hisassociates. He has no right, however, to plead guilty 
or us, because we were his late allies in trying to wipe out the 
sugar trust differential. And now there is another thing. When 
we come here and venture in all candor to discuss the disgraceful 
scenes that have been enacted over in the Philippine Islands 
you gentlemen charge us with slandering the Army. We do not 
believe that there is any sanctity about a brass button or a blue 
uniform unless within that uniform and behind that button there 


be an honest heart and a brave, manly nature. W. is wrong, 
whether done 5 individual or by a soldier. e occur- 
rences in the Philippine Islands have been the natural conse- 


quences of taking men educated in a different school of thought 
into a war that violates all their former teachings. 

The first note in this House was heard from the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY}, who presided over 
the last Republican convention in Pennsylvania. His denuncia- 
tion of the orders of General Smith were made in terms more elo- 
gueni than any of us may hope to ogas and the gentleman from 

owa [Mr. HEPBURN] shrank back from their enormity and 
avo his belief that no such orders had ever been issued. And 
„General Smith himself has admitted the truth. We could 
ype to add nothing to the picture drawn by Senator Hoar. We 
do, however, denounce the policy of the War Department in sup- 
poe information which this Congress is entitled to have. 
he Commanding General of the Army has complained of the 
manner in which the war is being conducted in the Philippine 
Islands only to be rebuked by the President, who has ignored 
Dewey and pronounced Admiral Schley a coward and a falsifier. 

There is no question but that you have a different rule over 
there for privates and officers. A private was shot for the same 
thirty lines in rank and then 
restored to his command. i 


E aaae it that 
six months before General Miles had recommended that Lieuten- 
ant Arnold and all the others engaged im the terrible conduct 
should be court-martialed. And when the e came Seere- 
tary of War Root took belated action, but ordered another in- 
vestigation for the lieutenant and a court-martial for all the 
privates. When the letters come home from the private soldiers 
exposing the doings in the Philippine Islands, General Otis says 
that it is well known that private soldiers are in the habit of 
drawing the long bow,” General Funston says they are 
writing home a pack of lies.” If you are hunting for slanders 
upon the Army, go to these officers who have thus slandered the 
private soldiers who do but their bidding in the Far East. Not 
satisfied with c ing us thus e Ee order to justify and ex- 
cuse the conduct of the war in the Philippine Islands, many are 
found who do not scruple to revive the bitter memories of the 
“Vine ghouls, like h a th f th 
ouls, li yenas, you own into the graves o e 
past — slander the gallant e of the North and the South 
by attempting to make the of this country believe that 
they were guilty of the foul atrocious acts that have been 
committed in the Philippine Islands. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] In the name of the two greatest armies that were 
ever pla on the field of batile, either of which could have 
whipped any army in the world except the one against which it 
fought, I resent your calumnies as slanders upon both. — 5 
plause on the Democratic side.] I am not going to bandy wor 
with the small characters who see fit to pursue this policy. We 
are not going to fight the civil war over again. There is nothing 
in that record of which we of the South are ashamed: we have 
taken the advice of Robert E. Lee when Grant gave him mag- 
nanimous terms of surrender at Appomatiox. When hesheathed 
his stainless sword our chieftain said: ‘‘Go home and teach your 
jr areng fondni om procter E cons Geese 
A i was great enough to stand upon Gettysburg’s 
blood-crimsoned heights and ask that he be pointed out the land- 
scape over which Pickett's division made its immortal char, 
and say, I am proud to be the countryman of the men 3 
this charge. e What care we for Lilliputians? We 
prefer a pilgrimage to the ide of the great captain-general of 
the Union Army at Mount McGregor, and his husky whisper, 
“Let us have peace,” has swelled into a glorious symphony 
throughout all the South, not to be disturbed by the revilings 
and littleness of very, very smali men. [Applause.] The mys- 
tie chords of ee Abraham Lincoln prophesied would, 
when again touc by the better angels of our nature, swell 
the chorus of the Union,” have long ago been attuned to that 
They were smote upon with might in 
the heart of President McKinley when he stood upon a Southern 


battlefield and declared that ‘‘the bravery and chivalry of the 
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armies of the North and South were the glorious and common 
heritage of a reunited country.“ While you who dishonor the 
memory of Lincoln, Grant, and McKinley by dragging the war 
between the States into this controversy disclaim any such pur- 
pose, in your hearts you know that it is an effort to obtain a mean 
and partisan advantage and to stir up sectional strife. For such 
methods we entertain unutterable contempt. 

When you say that the orders of General Smith to burn, refuse 
quarters to prisoners, make of Samar a howling wilderness, and kill 
all over 10 years of age; when you say that the tortures by the 
water cure and peeling the skin from helpless victims has any 
parallel in the war between the States, you slander the two 
armies, North and South, and the American people will not sus- 
tain you. [Applause.] You bomb-proof stay-at-homes, whoare 
sending others to fight under tropical suns, while you remain upon 
this side of the water, can not by tributes to the flag and the 
boys in blue escape responsibility thereby. Your selfishness will 
not be rewarded even by the gains to trade which you have an- 
ticipated. Why? China, with her 400,000,000 people, buys less 
from the world by one-half than Great Britain alone buys from us, 

Japan is already becoming a factor with which we will have 
to reckon. China has vast possibilities in mineral resources and 
for the raising of wheat and cotton. Her ple are peculiarly 
adapted to the manufacture of textiles and all articles requiring 
skill and patience. The labor there in cotton factories is paid 
less per month than we pay a day. They can live upon one- 
twentieth of what an American laborer can live. The Philippine 
Islands are adapted to the raising of cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco, 
and other products which are raised here. General Hughes tells 
us that American laborers can not live in that climate, that the 
Filipinos themselves will never develop the islands, and that the 
only labor that is available is Japanese and Chinese, and that 
you can not keep the Chinese out. 

With capitalists opening up vastagricultural interests in China 
and the Philippine Islands, with the sleeping millions of China 
aroused to industrial activity, a will find our agricultural 
products abroad confronted with the agricultural products pro- 
duced by the cheapest labor in the world. Nay, more, you will 
find our manufacturing interests met abroad by competition 
from manufacturing plants there and compelled to struggle at 
home with such a competition, The Philippine Islands will af- 
ford a breeding ground from which cheap labor will be brought 
here to compete with our own labor. en we talk about trade 
with those countries, it must meañ an exchange of products, as 
they have no money worth speaking of, and in such a contest the 
American citizen must go to the wall.” The raw cotton of the 
South can be taken to such a market and brought back as the 
finished prduct cheaper than we can make it at home. 

When we oppose a policy that threatens commercial disaster to 
ms, we are charged with opposition to expansion. The Demo- 
cratic party has always been a party of expansion. Every foot of 
soil fitted for the habitation of white men that has been added to 
the original thirteen colonies has come to us under Democratic Ad- 
ministrations. But every foot of that soil was contiguous, suited 
to our wants, and in line with our best interests. There the best 
of American citizenship, the lawyer, doctor, preacher, farmer, or 
mechanic, could go from the crowded centers of population to a 
sparsely settled section and find opportunity under a sun con- 
genial to Anglo-Saxon blood, make his home, rear his family, and 
worship God as his conscience impelled him. 

The Philippine Islands can never be thus Americanized. By 
such a policy we abandon the Monroe doctrine and the mission 
of our Republic. True to that mission, we have seen flag after 
flag go down upon monarchial holdings upon this continent to 
give way to liberty-loving republics. From the throes of the 
civil war we emerged, waved our hand at an emperor seeking a 
throne in Mexico, and his aspirations vanished. We have just 
wrested from Spain the last of her possessions upon this hemi- 
sphere. Not only that, but our institutions have invaded Europe, 
and where republics have not supplanted d tisms kings and 
emperors have been compelled to surrender to their subjects many 
privileges and concessions. Instead of embarking upon a policy 
of colonial aggrandizement, had we but been true to ourselves 
and the memory of those who established this great Republic, by 
the sheer force of our example and the influence of our institu- 
tions we might, and may yet,if we have the courage to return to 
them, ‘‘command the peace and shape the civilization of the 
world.” Bree S 

I am not going to discuss the capacity of the Filipinos for self- 
government. I believe that every people are capable of giving 
themselves a better and more satisfactory government than that 
of any alien government forced upon them against their consent. 
If the testimony of many is to be believed, they are capable of 
self-government. If they are, they are entitled to have it. If they 
are not, then they are not fit for citizenship and ought not to be 
addod to our people as a degradation of the high standard of citi- 


ice of the United States 


zenship we have heretofore had. We can not govern them as 
subjects and hope to preserve our own Government in its integrity. 
Solicitude for the welfare of our own people is far more potent 
than regard for the interests of the Filipinos in shaping my op- 
position to any policy looking to their retention. Gentlemen say 
that it will embarrass us to makethem any promises of freedom, 
even though it be our intention to give them ultimate independ- 
ence. Our experience in Cuba is the answer to that question. 

Now, then, I want to say briefly in conclusion that we began 
the war with Spain in the name of liberty and humanity; not our 
own liberty, but that of the Cubans, and the blood and treasure 
sacrificed in that cause is an honor to every American citizen, 
North, South, East, and West. We gave the Cubans their lib- 
erty when we were under no such obligation to them as we were 
to the Filipinos, whose alliance we courted and who, when 
Manila was invested and surrounded, occupied with their lines 
7 miles around that beleaguered city, while the American troops 
held less than one-half a mile. Gentlemen here that wish to in- 
dulge in technical quibbles like criminal lawyers may attempt to 
show that there was no definite promise made by Dewey or our 
consular representatives to give the Filipinos their land and lib- 
erty. I care not whether any soldier, sailor, or agent in the serv- 
e such a promise or not. When we 
joined hands with them against a common foe to win a common 
yictory, common morals, common decency,and common honesty 
required that we should not turn upon them and despoil them of 
their country. 

I shall not indulge in controversy as to who fired the first shot 
or what caused the war. I believe the first shot was fired by one 
of our own soldiers. Be that as it may, we all know that hostili- 
ties in the Philippine Islands were caused by the determination 
of a Republican Administration to annex by force the Philippine 
Islands without the consent of the people. That was the origin of 
the war, and you know that not a drop of blood would have been 
shed in the Philippine Islands had we kept the faith and prom- 
ised them that when order was restored and a stable government 
established we would withdraw the land and naval forces of 
the United States. Every trade advantage could have been se- 
cured thereby and their friendship retained through the years to 
come. You gentlemen talk about a policy of scuttle.“ If by 
that word “scuttle °” you mean sinking a ship, I tell you if I could, 
I would bore a thousand holes in your ship of Imperialism,’ 
sink her to the depth of perdition, and board again the old ship 
of state that has carried us thus far on our road to grandeur 
and glory. If by scuttle“ you mean to hurry away,“ let me 
tell you that the more quickly we escape from your present policy 
the more certain will the safety of our own country and our 
institutions. [Applause.] 

You have cost this country already by your policy more than 
$600,000,000; you have increased the of the Army and 
Navy from $54,000,000 in 1896 to more than $200,000,000 in 1902, 
You send brave men to incur disease, suffer death, and come 
home manacled in transports and cars, while maniacal shrieks 
proclaim reason overthrown and inability to discern under what 
flag they fought. You will add millions to our pension roll. 
The blood and health of thousands, the treasure spent in this un- 
happy war, are upon the head of the cent party. You have 
violated our traditions, dishonored our history, and perverted the 
spirit and genius of a liberty-loving government to one of op- 
pression and despotic power. You have ized both slavery 
and poly; y in the islands you covet. You are crushing out a 
people who fought as our allies in the Far East and who are bat- 
tling for the boon our forefathers wrested from Great Britain. 
You are establishing crown colonies over 10,000,000 people 7,000 
miles from our shore, where the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence can not be read except with solemn mockery. [Loud 
applause on Democratic side.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield one hour to the gentleman 
from ä LXND IS]. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from IIlinois 
[Mr. KERN], in an address delivered on the floor of this House a 
few days ago, used these words: 

I have not met a soldier yet who has returned from the Philippine Islands, 
who was not looking for a Government job or some other sort of govern- 
mental favor, who had one word of commendation or approval for our policy 
in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Chairman, I have met such a soldier. I met him, and I 
attended his funeral in the little city in which I live the latter 

rt of last October. It seemed to those of us who had known 

im and had seen him w from childhood that he was but a 


boy, and such in truth and fact he was. But he was a “‘ regular.” 
He served with the Fourth Cavalry. His father was a Michigan 
soldier, and from him the son inherited the divine spark. Heran 
away from school to enlist, left his books to go to war. It was 
the same old story in which is written so much of our nation’s 
glory. He was with Schwan, with Lawton, and with Young all 
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through the Luzon. He came back with his regiment to be mus- 
tered out the following spring. His health was so poor he was fur- 
loughed from Jefferson ks, Mo., in order that he might re- 
turn to his home in Delphi, Ind. 

I was at the train when he arrived. I saw him drag his poor, 
emaciated body from the car and, half supported by his old friends 
and neighbors, stagger across the platform and fall into the arms 
of his mother. He lived just one month and then he died. It 
was a beautiful day when we laid him away in the cemete 
overlooking the valley. Thousands of people attended his funeral. 
Hundreds of them stood under the trees, beautiful in their au- 
tumnal foliage, while the sad and solemn service progressed. 
His former schoolmates were his pallbearers, and his casket was 
draped in a beautiful American flag. In the evening, just as the 
sun left us to give light to those people for whom he gave his life, 
we buried his poor remains from the sight of men forever. 

Mr. Chairman, Oliver Cockrane did not come home expecting 
to receive a Government job. Oliver Cockrane did not come 
home expecting to receive any sort of governmental favor. Oliver 
Cockrane did indorse the policy of his country in the Philippine 
Islands. I talked with him a score of times during that month 
and he told me he indorsed it. He said if there was one objec- 
tion he would make to that policy it was that his country was 
too humane, too gentle, and it was that it did not visit to a greater 
degree upon those people the heavy hand of its authority. 

Mr. LIAMS of Illinois. Ifthe gentleman will permit me, 
I would like to ask him a question. I understood him in the be- 

inning of his speech to refer to the gentleman from Illinois, but 

did not understand the name of the gentleman. = 

Mr. LANDIS. I quoted from Mr. Kern. A few days before 
this soldier died, as I was sitting in his room, he turned his face 
toward me, and, with his great eyes illumined with patriotic 
fire, he said: We soldiers who have served in the Philippine 
Islands do not want to have it said in years to come that we fol- 
lowed a 5 lepoan on the Republican side.] 

We soldiers who served in the Philippine Islands do not want 
to have it said in years to come that we followed a retreating 
flag. There is more eloquence, there is more patriotism, there 
is more philosophy in that single sentence than in all the utter- 
ances of the anti-imperialists since the first shot was fired in 
Manila Bay, May 1, 1898. a poe on the Republican 3 

And they will not have it said in years to come that they fol- 
lowed a retreating flag. [Applause.] We have heard it said on 
this floor that the American flag has retreated; that it retreated 
from Tripoli. I deny it. It performed its mission in Tripoli 
and then passed on. [Applause.] And murder and rapine and 
prag along the Mediterranean becamea reminiscence. e have 

AN it said that it retreated from Mexico. I deny it. It per- 
formed its mission in Mexico and passed on. That triumphant 
march from the Rio Grande to the City of Mexico was the timely 
chastisement that dignity and decency gave to arrogance and 
impudence, and it has been ever since an inspiration to that peo- 


ple. 

We have been told that our flag retreated from Cuba, I deny 
that. It performed its mission in Cuba and passed on, and the 
image of that flag is to-day worn in the heart of every grateful 
Cuban, its meaning is written in every line of their constitution, 
and that flag is over Cuba to-day, an inspiration and a protection. 
This same flag has a mission to perform in the Philippine Islands. 
It will perform that mission and may pass on, but it will never re- 
treat. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill which gives these peo- 
ple a civil government. Iam in favor of it because I am in favor 
of civil government always before a military government when 
the former is at all ible, and we are told by our fellow- 
coun en, both in and out of the Army, that there is a neces- 
sity for this legislation. I believe that this is a long step in ad- 
vance in the work we are doing for those people in that distant 
archipelago. We have taken a great many steps, and some of 

them have been slow, but none of them have n backward. 
The work has been in a new field, and we have had very little in 
our national life by the way of precedent to guide us. But those 
upon whom the responsibility is resting have brought forth splen- 
did results, guided, as I believe they have been, by an approving 
conscience and sustained by purity of purpose and righteousness 
of intention. There have been stumbling-blocks, just as there 
are stumbling-blocks in the way of Heel great work; but I be- 
lieve the foundation we are laying for the welfare of these peo- 
ple in their relation to themselves, as well as their relation to 
us, will, on account of these stumbling-blocks and hindrances, be 


all the firmer and the rewards in the way of orderly civil gov- 
ernment will be all the richer. 

This legislation bears one stamp that should commend it to all 
those people who are acquainted with our history during the last 
forty years, namely, the stamp of Democratic opposition. That 
is the most unmistakable brand of legislative virtue and wisdom 
that we find blown in the bottle of statutory enactment since the 
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days of Abraham Lincoln. B And if a stranger to 
our institutions desired to equip himself with a complete encyclo- 
pedia of beneficent national achievement during the last four dec- 
ades of this Republic, he could do nothing better than catalogue 
carefully the various propositions condemned by the Democratic 
party in its various quadrennial national platforms. 

Opposition! Opposition! position! The Democratic party 
has for forty years been the adverse element in this nation. It 
has greased the rails, it has put sand in the boiler, it has piled 
ties on the track, it has jammed fence rails in the cattle guards, 
and attempted to throw the switch; but the train has moved on, 
and each time has reached its destination on schedule time, 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

And when this Congress adjourns, as adjourn it will in the 
next few days, and we who constitute the majority return to our 
homes, it will be with clean hands and with honest hearts; and 
when opportunity presents, as it will next November, the 8 
will give us renewed assurances of their confidence and sympathy, 
[Applause.] And why should they not? The work in which we 
are engaged is the people’s work. The problems which we are 
attempting to solve to-day are the problems brought about by 
reason of the people’s action. The problems in this Philippine 
question are the problems to which the American people are abso- 
lutely committed. 

We have been told it is “a burden.” It may be a burden; 
but if it be a burden, it is a burden the people voluntarily as- 
sumed fifty months ago, when Pity opened its heart to Distress, 
when Strength extended its hand to Weakness, when American 
joy and gladness paused long enough to lift forever the black 
habiliments from three hundred years of Cuban woe. Gentle- 
ma on the other side of this Chamber can not shift the responsi- 

ility. 

I was very much interested in the address of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BALL] who opened the discussion to-day, and 
while he was speaking the history of this epoch, if epoch it be, 
went through my mind. A majority of the members now on the 
floor of this House were here when the initial step was taken; the 
gentleman from Texas was here, and he can not, neither can his 
3 shift the responsibility for the problem we have before 
us to-day. 

We all remember how in 1896 both parties had in their plat- 
forms planks pledging to the American people and the world the 
freedom and independence of Cuba. Thesituation over there had 
become intolerable, and we all made up our minds that the Span- 
iard must leave this Western Hemisphere. We all remember the 
stories of cruelty and inhumanity that came across the waters, 
exciting the sympathy and arousing the passions of our people 
during that remarkable campaign. And we all recall how, when 
this Congress was called in special session for the purpose of en- 
acting legislation that would tend to relieve the domestic depres- 
sion then existing, gentleman on the other side of this Chamber 
insisted that intervention in behalf of Cuba was paramount to the 
consideration of measures looking to the rehabilitation of our in- 
dustries and the rescue of our own business. 

In short, the Democratic leaders wanted war with Spain, and 
they wanted it right away. When we talked of revolutionizing 
schedules, our political n would reply with a resolution 
throwing down the gauntlet of war to the Spanish Government. 
We would insist on the speedy enactment of measures the direct 
effect of which would be the employment of armies of idle men 
here at home, and our cones would reply by passing around 
this Chamber photographs of starving reconcentradoes, point us 
to the plank in our national platform pledging independence to 
2 and charge us with deception, heartlessness, and cow- 
ardice. 

Gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber neglected noth- 
ing in the way of taunt and ridicule and accusation to force this 
country into war. William McKinley was then President. He 
did not want war. And because William McKinley did not rush 
his country headlong into war, those op to him politically 
charged that he was slow. Then they asserted that he was a 
coward, Then they declared that he was in league with Wall 
street and that he had his suggestions from the ticker. Then 
they said he was corrupt, There was not an epithet that could 
be coined, suggestive of conspicuous littleness and incapacity, 
sordidness, and cowardice, that was not hurled at him. But he 
pan his course patiently, attempting to solve the ugly prob- 

em along the lines of poa 

The President was perfectly free in his expressions to those of 
us who went to the White House as to his reasons for not want- 
ing war. He told us there were two reasons: First, that he had 
been through one war and knew its horrors. Said he, ‘‘War is 
always popular with the masses at the start, but there comes a 
time when it is not popular with them. I have been through it 
all, and I shrink from plunging my country into war, and shall 
not do it unless it is absolutely unavoidable.” 

He said that there was much of beauty, much of romance, much 
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of chivalry, much of poetry in the marching away—the bugles 
sounding, the bands playing, the colors ft , with wife and 
sweetheart waving adieu; But,“ said he, there is a home com- 
ing that is different—black boxes from hospital and battlefield, 
met at the train by weeping women leading little sud- 
denly made fatherless; messages from comrades telling the na 
of 100 buried in a common trench, a message calculated to fi 
despair through all the years that come; sorrow, agony of = 
and mind on field, in hospital, and in home. I have been throug: 
it all, and I do not want to pass through it again.“ 

But there is a weightier reason,” said the President. 
get into war with Spain we will whip her in ninety days; we will 
wipe her fleets from the seas and capture her armies; but in the 
meantime what complications may arise no man can foretell. 
There will be questions that we do not now think of that will 
have to be answered; there will be problems not yet hinted at 
that will have to be solved. If we go into this war we inherit 
from it ee that may involve us in a t international 
war, certainly problems that will remain with our country for 
solution after you and I are in our graves,” 

To Senator Bacon, of Georgia, just before he left the White 
House after a conference, the dent said: ‘‘ Remember, Sen- 
ator, Bae Se Wie: Eee may mean a world war.“ All these 
warnings, these ple , were greeted with contempt and de- 
rision by the Democratic leaders of this House. They wanted 
war, and they would be satisfied with nothing else than war— 
and warcame. Many of you will recall how the distingui 
gentleman from Missouri char; up and down the aisle u 
which his seat is so conveniently located, and, with a voice that 
penetrated almost to the caverns of the Ozark Mountains, declared 
that the Democrats had taken the Republicans by the scruff of 
the neck and dragged them into this war. 

Mr. CLARK. ill the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. For a question, 

Mr. CLARK. Will the gentleman put into his h the 
names of the 85 Republicans that constituted the ‘‘ kickers’ cau- 
cus” that waited on Mr. McKinley and told him that if he did 


not send the right kind of a message in here by acertain day, they 
would vote with us for a declaration recognizing the independence 
of the Cuban republic? 


Mr. LANDIS. That is a fiction. 

Mr. CLARK. It is not any such thing; it is the truth. 

we LANDIS. No 80 Republicans ever did anything of the 
kind. 

Mr. CLARK. And Mr. A. J. Hor xs, of Ilinois, was chair- 
man of that “ kickers’ caucus.” [Applause on the Democratic 


side. 
7 222 COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man permit me? The applause had better be reserved. I wason 
that committee. 
Mr. CLARK. The ‘kickers’ caucus,” were you? 
` Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I was on the committee which 
went to the White House. The chairman of the committee was 
Mr. A. J. Hopkins. Not a word of the kind just indicated by 
the gentleman from Missouri was uttered at that White House 
by that committee or any member of it, We told the President 
that we would do as the Administration thought was best under 
the circumstances, and we always voted to support the Adminis- 
tration from beginning to end. Bn pre on the Republican side.] 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, let me ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin one question 
Mr. LANDIS. I decline to yield. 
Mr. CLARK. What he went for 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is out of order. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana has the floor and he declines to yield. 
Mr. CLARK. The gentleman gets up and makes a personal 
assault and then is too cowardly to get up and answer questions. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is out of order. 
Mr. LANDIS. The gentleman from Indiana would say to the 
tleman from Missouri that he can secure time from his col- 
eague and give attention to the statement that I made, I repeat 
it in the presence of this House that the gentleman from Mi 
souri charged up and down that aisle and made his boast that 
they had taken the Republican party by the seruff of the neck 
ref n into that war. 

Mr. K. And that is precisely what we did. 

Mr. LANDIS. Yes? 

Mr. CLARK. We dragged you into that war. 

Mr. LANDIS. And after you dragged usin, and these prob- 
lems and these questions and these responsibilities came up, you 
turned your backs and ran away from every one of them. [Pro- 
lo applause on the Republican side.] 

85 CLARK. There is not a word of truth in that. 
Ppa CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will please observe the rules 
of order, 


ed | triotism, and fore 


Mr. CLARK. That is just exactly what I am doing. There is 
not a syllable of truth in that statement. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, that statement is not only true; 
they not only turned their backs and ran away when the first 

roblem presented itself, but they are yet. [Prolonged 
spate and ba ner on the Republican side. 
. CLARK. That statement is not true. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman declines to yield. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri is out of order. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, the President of the United 
States was right when he said that if we had a war with Spain it 
would be over in ninety days. It was over in ninety days, and 
in those ninety days were crowded more pride, more honor, more 

lory, more fame, and more achievement than has been packed 
any ninety days in the history of civilization. Those country- 
men of ours in that bay in that far-away eastern sea, 10,000 miles 
from home—do you remember the morning we heard of their 
victory? And thena little later, on the anniversary of our nation’s 
birth, that other miracle at sea! Manila and Santiago Bay, com- 
panion pieces of victory! 

And the martial instinct of onr boys on land—how inspiring, 
how beautiful! They were baked by the tropical sun; they were 
soaked by the ical rain; they were chilled by the deathly damp 
that steals out onits mission under the cloak of darkness, but they 
dragged their eee bodies on, sustained by the sacred fire of pa- 

ed the capitulation of a securely entrenched su- 
perior force. And in the evening twilight they buried their fellow 
comrades and then they sat around comps and sang Dixie and 
the Star Spangled Banner. They knew both songs, for they were 
the sons of the men who had followed Grant and Sherman, Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson. 

The procession of national glories in that brief campaign made 
every man in this Republic the brother of every other man, and 
opulence and adversity at home sat as companions under the 
same tent on the battlefield of Cuba. [Applause.] And we 
crowned it all with a magnanimity that took the breath of the 
world, Cervera and his generals were banqueted in American 
cities, 

The entire Spanish army, captive in our hands, was fed and 
clothed, and then we loaded them on American ships, sai 
under the American flag, transported them back home and p 
them in the outstretched arms of their own people. There was 
enough national magnanimity and chivalric martial beauty in 
those brief days to stock the average nation with sacred histor- 
ical memory for twenty centuries. [Applause.] 

But gentlemen on the other side o Chamber saw nothing 
in it that appealed to either their pride or patriotism. The only 
thing the from those days and nights of glory was 
embalmed beef and typhoid fever. 

Then came the Paris Commission. That Commission met and 
agreed upon a treaty; and I want to say that before that Commis- 
sion met and before that treaty was agreed upon our friends on 
the other side of this House had a chance to declare their policy 
with reference to the Philippine Islands. It was the day after 
that battle in Manta Pay, when Beror sent word to us that he 
had wiped out the Spanish fleet and that he could take the city at 


any time. 
Said he, ‘‘I can take the city at any time, but I have not the 
to hold it. If you want me to take Manila and hold it, 


send me troops.” And every man, woman, and child in this Re- 
public—every blican, Populist, Prohibitionist, and Demo- 
crat responded, ‘‘ Send troops to Dewey in Manila.” [Applause.] 
Tr were sent to Dewey in Manila, and Dewey and the Amer- 


ican forces on land besieged Manila and ca it. It fell into 
our hands and became American territory by conquest. 

The Paris Commission met. Four propositions were submitted 
relative to the e ee of the Philippine Islands. That was 
the first great lem that rolled out, the very problem that 
William McKinley had feared, the chief reason for 
3 go into that war. : 

our propositions were made relative to the disposition of those 
islands. One was to give them back to Spain. Another was to 
sell them to some other nation. A third was to give them their 
independence, and the fourth was to take them and do the best 
we can with them. Give them back to § There was not a 
man in this House who would have dared advocate it. Sell them to 
some othernation! The American conscience would not have tol- 
erated it. Give them their independence! 

I have heard Democrats on the floor of this House charge that 
not one Filipino in a thousand had the slightest notion of self- 
government. Of course the Filipinos thought they had. Some 
of them thought they could run their country. Why, there were 
a majority of people in this Republic who thought in 1892 that 
the Democrats could run this Government. [Prolonged laugh- 


not want- 


ter.] And how woefully they were mistaken, Ftistaken to such 
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an extent that my distinguished friend from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
said on the floor of this House just a few weeks ago that Grover 
Cleveland was the greatest calamity that had been visited upon 
this country since the days of Adam. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, I wish the gentleman from Indi- 
ana would quote me correctly, because I do not want to be put in 
the attitude of saying something I did not say. What I did say 
was that the second election of Grover Cleveland was the great- 
est calamity that has happened to the human race since the fall 
of Adam. ughter. ] 

Mr. IS. That only emphasizes my statement. But I 
shona like to ask the gentleman from Missouri if he did not vote 

or him? 

Mr. CLARK. That is one of the things that I . to pray 
Almighty God to give me absolution for in the day of judgment. 


Laughter. j 

Mr. IS. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri not only voted for him in 1892, but he went to the 
Chicago convention with his delegation from Missouri. I saw 
him there. Isaw him at the head of it, marching up and down 
the halls of the Grand Pacific Hotel, notwithstanding the New 
York delegation was a unit against Mr. Cleveland's nomination, 
and I heard him singing— 


Grover, Grover, 
Four years more of Grover; 
Then we'll be in clover. 


[Laughter. ] 

And I want to make this prediction, Mr. Chairman. The Demo- 
cratic party is in rather a distressed condition just now. It is 
hunting for a Moses. The peerless leader“ is living in a 85.000 
barn preparatory to moving into a $25,000 house under this Re- 
publican gold-standard Administration. [Laughter.] And he 
is going to retire from politics, and they need some one to lead 
them out of the wilderness. It looks =r much to me as though 
Grover Cleveland were that man; and I want to venture this 
prophecy, that if he should be nominated by the next Democratic 
national convention there will not be anybody in this Republic 
who will sing louder and with more unction t the gentleman 
from Missouri that old refrain: 


Grover, Grover, 
Four years more of Grover, 
Then we'll be in clover. 


ughter. ] 

Fre other proposition relative to the disposition of the Philip- 
pine Islands was to take them and do the best we could with 
them, and that the Commission decided to do; but before it de- 
cided to do that the President of the United States, always anx- 
ious to consult the people and get the sentiment of the masses, 
had gone throughout the country and spent something like two 
weeks among the le. The poopie sone to him through their 
public assemblies, and they said to him from Maine to California, 
We want to retain the Philippine Islands.” 

That is what they said to him.. The treaty was signed accord- 
ingly, and came here to the United States, to the Senate; and at 
that time it did not have any more legal, binding force than the 
snap of my finger. Before it could be given the binding force 
and effect of lawit had to be ratified by two-thirds of the Senate. 
As I remember, the Republicans were 16 votes short. It looked 
as though the treaty was doomed, 

If it had been doomed to defeat, we would not be here to-day 
legislating for a civil government for the Philippine Islands. 
Just at that time a gentleman showed up whose face was familiar 
to the people of this capital. He came here from Florida, where 
his regiment was encamped. He was a gory, gaudy, 5 can ks 
hero, fresh from the fields of 4 Manante] is name 
was William Jennings Bryan, and he put his shoulder to the 
wheel in favor of the treaty. He dragged this Democrat to 
its support, and that Democrat to its support, until he brought 
to its support enough Democrats—just enough—to ratify the 
trea’ 


To use the language of my distinguished friend from Missouri, 
William Jennings Bryan took those Democrats by the scruff 
of the neck and dragged them to the support of the treaty.” 
pouer and applause on the Republican side.] I think 16 

mocrats voted for it. That, gentlemen, was an exhibition, a 
practical illustration of 16 to 1. [Renewed laughter.] The 
treaty was ratified, and the very minute it was ratified it e 
the law of the land, and the Constitution makes it imperative on 
the President of the United States to enforce the law, and if he 
does not do it he is liable to impeachment. 

The President of the United States knew that there was a re- 
bellion going on in the Philippine Islands, and he sent the Army 
and the Navy there to suppress it. The Army and the Navy have 
suppressed it. The Army and the Navy will suppress it again, if 
nec Our Army and our Navy, our country, will do their 


essary. 
duty in the Philippine Islands; will stay there with the heavy 
hand of Federal authority until the last man in rebellion has laid 


down his bolo and until the last one of these 1,700 islands has 
written its name on the scroll of civilization. [Applause on the 
Republican side. 

ur Democratic friends then could have kept us ont of the 
Philippine Islands had they arisen in their might and opposed 


sending troops to Manila. Our Democratic friends could have 
kept us out of the Philippine Islands had they refused to give aid 
and comfort in the ratification of the treaty. 

But 3 that if we had given those people over there as- 
surance t they could rule themselves, that they could have 
their own government, we would never have had any war. 

Ah, Mr. i , that is not what brought on war in the 
Philippine Islands. 


It was not that expectation and our failure 
to give them this assurance that brought on the war. It was the 
announcement that came from the Democrats in this country 
that we did not seek the the well-being of that peuple. but that we 
proposed to keep them in bondage and slavery that brought on 
this war. Here is the message President McKinley sent those 
people when the Taft Commission went there: 

It will be the duty of the commander of the forces of occupation to an- 
nounce and proclaim in the most public manner that we come not as in- 
vaders or conquerors, but as friends, to protect the natives in their homes, 
in their employments, and in their personal and religious rights. 

That was the message of William McKinley to the people of 
the Philippine Islands, and along with that m from the 
President of the United States went the speeches of the Demo- 
cratic leaders on the floor of this House. In substance these 
speeches said: That is a lie; our nation intends to enslave you 
and to place the yoke of bondage upon you.“ And as a result 
the fight commenced, and fighting has been going on ever since. 
Their leaders when taken from the mountains and brought back 
say that it was because of that understanding and this assurance 
received from Democrats that they prol this war. 

Lawton said just before he died that if he fell the force behind 
the bullet would be the encouragement those in rebellion had re- 
ceived from his own countrymen. A soldier whom I saw about a 
= ago told me that after capturing one of the towns in Luzon 

e saw pasted upon the walls of a public building this announce- 
ment: 

An election is soon to be held in the United States. William J. Bryan, the 
Democratic candidate, is going to be elected. If he is elected, the Filipinos 
will have their independence. Fight on, Filipinos, fight on! 

And they fought on, as the result of this encouragement and 
these assurances, and graves have been multiplied in the cil 
and among the mountains. But it is at an end, practically, Mr. 
Chairman. In the course of a few weeks there will be but 18,000 
soldiers in the Philippine Islands. Peace will have come to that 
people; law and order will be theirs, and a great white mark will 

placed to the credit of the American people for facing that 
great problem and solving it as good conscience and good judg- 
ment and loyalty to national honor dictated it should be solved. 


pone) we 

friends on the other side have criticisedand have been par- 
ticularly severe on the American soldier. They say they have 
not had anything against the American soldier, but they are 
against the gen? 6 adopted by this Administration in the Philip- 
pine Islands. e soldiers, however, represent their sons, and 
their neighbors’ sons, people from their own States, people from 
the districts which many of them represent, and it would seem 
that common sympathy would dictate that they give some sort of 
kindly consideration to them. 

They have nothing against the soldiers, they say, and yet, when 
there was brought into this House the other day a bill providing 
an appropriation of $500,000 for the proper shelter of the officers 
and enlisted men of the Army of the United States, lawfully on 
duty in the Philippine Islands, to be expended at the discretion 
of the President, every Democrat except 7 voted against it, and 
every Republican on the floor of this House voted in favor of it. 
Not another soldier nor another dollar for this unholy war.” 

That is the same cry we heard in this Republic one-third of a 
renee ago when the life of the nation was at stake. They said 
it to Abraham Lincoln when he was straggling in anguish and in 
prayer to preserve the life of the nation. Not another dollar 
nor another soldier for this unholy war,’’ and they said the war 
was a failure. But the soldiers marched on, and the Republic 
was saved, and the flag floats over all the States just as it did in 
1860. [Applause.] 

This slander and this abuse of the Amy is having its effect. 
It caused the death the other day of one of the brave fellows who 
survived the massacre of iga. He was killed, or fatally 
wounded, in the State of Tennessee. Some one in his presence 
charged that “two-thirds of the American soldiers who went to 
the Philippines were hoodlums and the other third were cowards 
and bullies,” and, brave man that he was, he resented it. He 
survived Balangiga to be killed in Tennessee while defending the 
honor of his comrades. Who sowed that seed in Tennessee? 
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Read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and you will get an answer to 


that question. 

Mr. G of Tennessee. Will the gentleman be kind 
enough to state who in the State of Tennessee made any such 
statement—— 

Mr. LANDIS. Oh, the distinguished gentleman from Tennes- 
see did not sow it; he did not sow the seed, because he would be 
too late to sow it. I have on my desk a bill that the gentleman 
introduced repealing the war taxes six months after that tax had 
been repealed. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. That is just six months earlier 
than I ever thought the Republican party would ever try to re- 
lieve the American people. 

Mr. LANDIS. No one would ever accuse the gentleman from 
Tennessee of sowing that seed. The seed would have been sown, 
the ground would have been harrowed, the furrows would have 
been plowed, and the harvest would have taken place before the 
gentleman from Tennessee discovered that anything had been 
expected in the way of acrop. [Laughter and applause on the 
Republican side.] We know who sowed this seed. It was not 
sown by the Republicans. You can read the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD and ascertain who sowed it. : 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee rose. 

Mr. LANDIS. Does the gentleman want to ask a question? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I would like the gentleman to 
pane the man from Tennessee who used the language that he re- 

ers to. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, it is not in order for a member 
of the House to refer to a member of the Senate, is it? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I thought the gentleman said some 
member of this House. 

Mr. LANDIS. I think not; the gentleman will realize and ap- 

reciate and understand what I said about six months from now. 
‘Laughter.] While the Democratic opponents of this bill have 
gone after the Army in general, they seem to have a particular 
spite against Fred Funston. He seems to be the target for most 
of them in both branches of Congress and throughout the country. 

And I want to say something about Fred Funston. Is of 
him as Fred Funston, because to those who knew him before the 
eyes of the world were upon him, he will always be Fred Funston— 
brave, chivalric Fred Funston. We have heard him called a 
‘* Jayhawker brigadier” and “that river-swimming brigadier.” 
I want to say that the deeds of that little Kansan will be heroic 
inspiration for the youth of this Republic centuries hence, when 
dog fennel will be growing on the graves of those who speak his 
name with a contemptuous curl of the lip. Bese 

Let us see what Fred Funston has done to make himself the tar- 

t for the sneers and slurs of certain gentlemen. When a mere 
boy he volunteered to get certain information for the Govern- 
ment relative to certain territory in Alaska, where the foot of the 
white man had never trod. He got it, even though he did have 
to climb precipitous mountains covered with eternal snow and 
plunge into the Yukon River running with ice. He spent a win- 
ter in that solitude. During that winter he learned that starva- 
tion threatened a crew of ice-bound whalers, and on a sled pulled 
by Eskimo’s dogs he hurried to them 600 miles in the snow- 
bound and ice-locked interior, with no guide but the stars and no 
companion to consult but his compass, 

I will venture to say that the most radical anti-imperialist could 
not convince one of those famishing unfortunates to whom he 
carried succor in the midst of that arctic darkness that Fred 
Funston was not at least worthy of respectful treatment. Later 
he heard the cry of Cuba, and that wail of distress, freighted 
with the nopea of three centuries, penetrated deeper than his ear. 
It touched his heart, it awakened his sympathy, it congealed in 
him a sincere, strong, sacred, heroic resolve. 

That wail to him was something else than an invitation to turn 
a political trick. He called on the Cuban junta and offered his 
services. They were inclined to laugh at him, for he pabila e 
less than 100 pounds, scarcely arose to the dignity of a stripli g: 
He learned, however, that they had scarcely anyone to hand 
their artillery. He told them he would be y for artillery 
service in a month, although he knew no more about that or 
any other branch of the service than an- infant. He bought 
books, he entered a school where artillery practice was taught, 
and a few months later, on the battlefield where brave Osgood, 
of Pennsylvania, fell a sacrifice to liberty, Fred Funston step 
across his lifeless body to command [applause], and he, too, fell, 
shot through and through. 

He was carried to the mountains, and the nobility of Cuban 
womanhood nursed him. Isaw him when he came home to enter 
a hospital, and I saw two commissions he brought with him, 
neither one of which would he to-day exchange for a sneerer’s 
seat in the Senate or House of Representatives. Those commis- 
sions were written on plain paper There was no gold seal at- 
tached to either of them, neither was there any red ribbon hang- 


ing about them. They were written on the battlefield, in the ink 
of sacrifice, with the pen of admiration. One of these bore the 
signature of Maximo Gomez, while the other was in the hand- 
writing of Calixto Garcia. [Applause.] ; 

Mr. irman, in the most beautiful and conspicuous park of 
tbis capital city there have been placed two monuments repre- 
sentative of patriots who spoke other than the American tongue, 
but who offered their swords, their prong tighi arms, their quick 
intelligence, and their large hearts to Washington in that * 
for American independence a century and a quarter ago. And I 
will say that the visitors who come hither from the varions States 
and Territories of this Union, as well as from foreign lands, can 
but look with emotion upon the counterfeit presentment of the fig- 
ures of Marquis de Lafayette and Count de Rochambeau. What 
these two immortals were to Washington, Fred Funston was to 
Gomez and Garcia, and I expect to live to see the day when the 
statue of the brave little Kansan, who offered his life for Cuban 
liberty, will be unveiled in the most beautiful park in the capital 
mitro: the Cuban Republic. [Applause] 

hen Funston came m Cuba suffering from wounds 
that were all but mortal, he told me one day that it was the am- 
bition of his life to lead a regiment of American soldiers against 
an army of Spain. And when he said that I thought of another 
man who, forty years ago, with equal modesty said it was the 
ambition of his life to command a regiment. And this other man 
did command a regiment, and later he commanded an army, and 
later he commanded armies. And, Mr. Chairman, he lived to be 
called a beast, a brute, a monster, a butcher, and a murderer. 
But he survived it all and became one of the most conspicuous 
yee wea is entertained in the white temple of immortality. 
plause. 
he greatest 1 of Fred Funston’s life was when, 
at the head of the Twentieth Kansas, he was sent to the Philip- 
pine Islands rather than to Cuba. He obeyed like a soldier, and 
in a few months the deeds and achievements of that regiment 
thrilled WA aega ecstasy everybody in this Republic. By his 
bravery and military skill he won the affection and admiration 
of Otis, of Lawton, of Wheaton, of MacArthur, of Chaffee, of 
every officer and every private, and eyen of Aguinaldo himself, 

And when that regiment came home after the war was supposed 
to be over and was mustered out a Democratic governor pre- 
sented its colonel with a sword, just as they are going to present 
Waller with a sword in a few days down in the State of Virginia; 
just as we will present Bell with a sword when he comes home, 
and just as we will place balm upon the wounded heart of that 
aged mother in Ohio by giving a sword to her son, Gen. Jacob H. 
de.] when he comes home. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

Just at this time, Mr. Chairman, came the supreme test of Fred 
Funston's life, just as there comes a supreme test in the life of 
everyman. The mail brought him an offer from a leading lecture 
bureau of $50,000 for 50 lectures. A little later a proposition was 
made him by a leading journal offering him $10,000 and expenses 
a year as its representative in the South African war. 

red. Funston had been a poor boy. He was a poor man. He 
had recently married. Here was opulence. He had about ar- 
ranged to accept the lecture offer, with the understanding that 
after it was completed he could go to South Africa, when there 
was placed in his hands a telegram from the President of the 
United States asking him if he would return to the Philippine 
Islands, and telling him that he could render his country service 
there, His wife was sitting with him. He read the telegram 
and handed it over to her and said, This settles it all; I shall 
return to the Philippine Islands.” [Applause.] He returned to 
the Philippine Islands, 

I recall that the old reader we used in the public schools taught 
us that there was always a reward for the man who does his duty. 
My observation has been that there is truth and virtue in that 
saying. The reward may come late, and it may come through an 
unexpected channel, but it is sure to come. It came to Fred. Fun- 
ston, for Aguinaldo was captured, and he was made a brigadier- 
general in the Regular Army. [Applause. 

Mr. Chairman, I have dwelt at some length on the achievements 
of this young officer, because for some inexplicable reason he seems 
to have been made the target not only for the contempt and ridi- 
cule of those who are opposing our policy in the Philippines, but 
for their venom, their hatred, and their malignancy as well, I 
confess that I can not understand those promptings in the human 
breast that lead men to pursue a fellow-countryman as certain 

ntlemen, citizens of a common republic, have pursued this sol- 

ier. I believe that a century hence historians will say that for 
courage, tact, and skill the capture of Aguinaldo stands without 
rival, [Applause.] It represents the very refinement of courage, 
Military men say the chances of failure were ninety-nine out of 
one hundred. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
entleman such time as is necessary to conclude his remarks. 
Applause. | Cae, 

ra DIS. His plans made, Funston bade his wife good- 
bye, and as he held her in his arms, both realizing how desperate 
was the mission, both thought of their unborn babe. The terri- 
tory to be traversed was made up of mountain ranges, gashed 
with gorges and made terrible with precipices, never before crossed 
save by a Jesuit priest a quarter of a century previous. The ra- 
tions of that little band was made up of parched corn. That soon 
gave out and they caught snails and ate them. They devoured 
limpets scraped from the rocks. They crawled for miles on their 
hands and knees, and all testify that had the distance been 20 
miles greater none of them could have survived. 

Mr. Chairman, in his brief career Mr. Funston has made his 
country his debtor. He was always brave—he was always a gal- 
lant foe. He pacified his 3 in the Philippines, and the 
universal testimony is that his rule was kindly and humane. He 
deserves better recognition from his country than the sneers of 

ublic men honored with conspicuous places in public life. When 
Toso the story of his life I feel that in him has been given 
to us to see and know the qualities which were worshiped and 
which won in the days of chivalry, when knighthood wasin flower. 
And henceforth, however partisan this debate may become and 
however bitter the policy of this Administration may he attacked, 
I trust that on this floor we will never again see auyone affect 
ridicule and contempt for one who a score of times risked his life 
in the service of his country, and who in the swamps of the 
Tropics, as well as among the icebergs of the Arctic Circle, demon- 
strated that he is made of that peculiar clay of which fame fash- 
ions heroes. Leena] 

As I said once before on this floor, I am no lawyer. Wantand 
necessity rescued me from such a course at an early stage of my 
career. But there is an accepted legal proposition, as old as the 
common law, to the effect that a man accused of crime is entitled 
to a trial in the vicinage in which the crime is alleged to have 
been committed. In the first place, the accused is entitled to be 
present. The time, the place, the circumstances, the entire en- 
vironment, are a part of the affair to be adjudicated. 

I deny your right to try to conyict and sentence the American 
soldier here in this Chamber, and yet that is exactly what you 
insist upon doing, and you insist upon doing it in his absence. 
An inspiring spectacle indeed—gentlemen on salaries of $5,000 a 
year, with private secretaries, at the seat of government, sur- 
rounded by every safeguard and luxury, cooled by electric fans 
six days in the week and by the breeze of the ocean the seventh, 
trying, convicting, and sentencing the American soldiers absent 
10,000 miles, carrying the flag through the miasma and death of 
the tropical swamps, battling a foe that masks the heart of the 
assassin behind the smile of friendship! 

I want to submit this question: Suppose you were in those far- 
away islands, a member of an American regiment; you became 
attached to your comrades by those ties cemented by the march, 
the camp, the drill, the battle, the hospital, the grave. On the 
march, scouts from your company having been sent out, you 
come upon the lifeless bodies of your comrades, the evidences un- 
ares that some of them have been buried alive up to their 
necks. 

You see them the victims of starvation, with food just beyond 
their reach. The heads of others of them have been cut off and 
parce on poles along the pate or highway. Others have 

m chained to ant-hills to eaten alive. Others, possibly 
friendly natives, have had their abdomens cut open, their entrails 
‘nailed to trees, and then tortured to compel them to circle the 
trees and disembowel themselves. If, after all this, you should 
capture a man who, you felt, knew all about these atrocities and 
could gwe the names of the guilty, do you think you would con- 
sider the water cure too inhuman to resort to? I think not. 

In judging the soldiers in the Philippine Islands put yourselves 
in their places, make allowance for human passion and the in- 
stinct of revenge as well as self-preservation; bear in mind that 
war is not a Sabbath-school picnic; it is not a dinner in New 
York with 3 and Carl Schurz. It is sacrifice and wounds 
and disease and death, and you can not rob it of sporadic in- 
stances of cruelty and oppression, inhumanity and revenge, any 
more than you can take away the heat from the breath of the 
conflagration, or wreck and ruin and devastation from the path 
of the flood. 

Making allowance for all the wrath and passion that go with 
war, our own people in the Philippines and the people of other 
nations state that in the entire story of arms and achievements 
from the beginning of recorded times there has not been a series 
of campaigns conducted that for wisdom, justice, humanity, 
morals, glory, and civilization will stand in the same category 
with the campaigns of our armies in Luzon and the other islands 
that make up that archipelago, [Applause.] i 


XXX V—4i8 . 


Mr. Chairman, I know that this debate is now drawing to a 
close by mutual agreement on both sides of this House. I know 
the list is filled with gentlemen who desire to speak this after- 
noon. I can not transgress much further upon the time allotted. 
I simply want to say that there is one proposition in this bill as 
presented to the House, with all due respect to my friend the 
chairman [Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin], of which I doubt the ad- 
visability at this time. It is that provision giving the Filipinos a 
legislative branch of government to be constituted of natives. 

I question if they are ready for it. We have had an experience 
in this country along this same line. We were too free with the 
right of suffrage. ithhold it in the Philippines until the cen- 
susistaken. Withhold it until we know more about the capac- 
ity and capability of those people for self-government. Reserve 
it as a reward for thrift, industry, and intelligence. Do not give 
it away as a trinket that is not valued or to be valued, and I be- 
lieve that we will reserve a right that will redound to the wel- 
fare of those people as well as to the welfare of the American 

use 


people. [Applause. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman from Indi- 
ana permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. LANDIS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is the gentleman aware that the 
original mggetion for a lower house, to be chosen by a limited 
electorate of the people of the Philippine Islands, was made by 
William McKinley in a dispatch which he sent to the Schurman 
Commission? Is he aware that the Schurman Commission, after 
protracted investigation, unanimously reported in favor of the 
election by the people of the Philippine Islands of a lower branch 
of the legislature, saying that it was of the utmost importance in 
their opinion that that should be allowed them? 

Is the gentleman aware that the Taft Commission, after the 
most protracted investigation, makes the same report? And not 
only do they request it, but they urge it; and that Governor 
Taft, eminent as a judge, eminent as a lawyer, has by letter and 
by personal solicitation requested that he be not sent back with- 
out an enactment of that kind at this session of Congress, saying 
it would be a calamity not to enact it? 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I knew in substance all this, 
but I have felt that we have had such a lesson in our own coun- 
try that it certainly would not do any harm if we reserved this 
right a few months. We can give it to them during any session 
of Congress. We will sacrifice nothing at all if we reserve it 
now. e may sacrifice a great deal if we bestowit now. I 
know Governor Taft very well. I know his large heart. I know 
that he feels as though this will interest the people of that coun- 
try, and, as it has been expressed, will give the Filipino orators 
and those ambitious for public life an opportunity to let off 
steam. But it strikes me as though it were a great deal like giv- 
ing a little boy a box of matches to go to the barn and play in 
order that he may not annoy his mother. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is the gentleman aware that the 
same objection which he now urges to the granting of the lower 
branch of the legislature in the Philippines was urged in almost 
his identical language against the granting of a lower branch of 
the legislature for Porto Rico, and that all of the prophecies con- 
cerning it being analogous to the giving of matches to a child 
have proven to be fallacious, and that nothing of the kind has 

ned in Porto Rico? 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I admit that the gentleman who 
is chairman of this great committee has had opportunities to in- 
vestigate and advantages of information that I have not 8 
I desired, however, to make that expression before concluding m 
speech, of course waiving any suggestion that I am as well fitted 
to speak relative to that matter as is the distinguished gentleman 
who has given the subject so much thought and who a few days 
ago gave this House such a splendid presentation of all the ques- 
tions entering into the future welfare of this new territorial ac- 
quisition. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I will say that there is just enough 
of the old-fashioned doctrine of predestination in me to lead me 
to have faith in the ultimate glorious destiny of this Republic and 
the final world-wide triumph and domination of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. As has been said by a gifted writer, this Anglo-Saxon 
civilization has been on the march for nearly two thousand years. 
At times that march has been slow and sometimes it has seemed 
as though the last camp had been reached. The fires of the biv- 
ouac once or twice went out, apparently never again to be lighted, 
but suddenly the flame again flashed forth and the march went on. 

No territory pressed by this Anglo-Saxon tread has ever been 
lost to enlightenment, to liberty, and to law. Britain recognized 
the banner, and twelve centuries later the Anglo-Saxon colors 
went up at Jamestown. It required a century and a quarter for 
them to cross to the valley beyond these mountains. Aboutthat 
time the older branch of this race planted the flag in Canada and 
in India, while the younger branch went to the Mississippi. 
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The Spaniard threw the great Louisiana territory into the lap 
of France as a bulwark against the advance, but the clear vision 
of Napoleon Bonaparte saw a destined republic, extending from 
ocean to ocean, and with the ry 0 e stroke of a pen he annulled 


the alliance which the heirs of Isabella had attempted to make 

fate, Three ise rs after the ink dried on that parch- 
ment happy children were pa ying in American homes along the 
Platte, the Columbia, and the Sacramento. 

It was not Thomas Jefferson that ed the territory west of 
the Mississippifor this Republic; neither was it due to the polit- 
ical complications among European nations. This determined 
the time and offered the opportunity for the acquisition. It was 
the sublime might and destiny of the American people, the heirs 
of the traditions and fortunes of a world-mastering race, which 
won Louisiana for the United States; and it is this same Smo! of 


liberty and this same passion for law, still 
breasts of heroes, that will nourish the Uhren plant ea et at 
Manila and make effective the mission upon which we start the 
law for civil government which we are now framing, and upon 
it all we can, without Pharisaical pretense or hypocrisy, ask the 
favor and blessing of Almighty G 
I believe this Republic has a mission both at home and abroad; 
its mission at home, the ep san and prosperity of its own 
ple—its mission abroad, th of the blessings of law and 
order and civilization 5 0 . 5 even upon those who 
live in the uttermost of the earth. 
I believe this is 's favorite nation and that he has directed 
it ever since Lexington and Concord, and to-day I believe 
Our destiny He holds 
As in the hollow: of His hand, 
And all the armies, all the 
Fleets of earth 


Can nothing do to check our 
Forward course till He attains 


On stern ig dale, greens 


he watered 
5 175 from that s 8 nha tree, 
ose fruit, when 
For all the children ofthis mundane sphere. 


Yi 

Bonen ee 20 che „ 
The — triumphal mara 

Human li has neyi 


Stars and Stripes find peace and happiness 
Forevermore! 


ud, long, and continuous applause 
ire JONES of Virginia. Nr. Garn dh 3 eee gto tne 
gentleman from Colorado ai SHAFROTH] I one or 


two things bearing upon the subject under debate which I think 
will prove of interest to the members of this House. The distin- 

ed chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs in opening 
the debate quoted extensively from the testimony of one Felipe 
Buencamino in order to establish the c that the Philippine 
government had planned, prior to the 4th day of February, 1899, 
a wholesale massacre of the Americans then located at Manila. 
The only testimony which has ever been adduced, the only scin- 
tilla of evidence that has ever been produced by anybody, to sus- 
tain this odious charge against the Filipinos is that of swift 
witness Buencamino, quoted, as I have said, by the distinguished 
chairman of this committee. 

I hold in my hand a document which contains a letter — 
Manila, January 1, 1900, and written by Theodore W. Noyes 
editor of the Washington Star, then in ‘ne city of Manila. 
Noyes says 

Mr. COCHRAN. Is not Mr. Noyes the staunch supporter of 
the Administration’s e policy? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. eae is the staunch supporter, 

s; the thick and chin a su) rter of the Administration’s policy 

the Philippine Islands. is what Mr. Noyes says: 
romans yr s yng’ and influence, 


s cabinet when he was ca; 


This is the testimony of General Otis, the commander in chief 
of the American forces in the Philippine Islands at that time, 
youched for by Theodore W. Noyes, editor of the Washington 
Star, whose Republicanism and imperialistic tendencies I think 


no Republican upon this floor will question, as to the character of 
Felipe Buencamino. To further oth that the testimony of this 
Filipino traitor, Buencamino, is utterly worthless and ta he is 
in no sense a fair representative of the Philippine le 5 

now to read a letter just received from a di Filipino, 


a man of ability, of unquestioned patriotism, of the highest char - 
acter, and one who possesses in the largest degree the confidence 
of his countrymen: 


Boston, MAss., J 21, 1908. 
The Hon. WILLIAM A. Jo ; * * 


NES, 
House of Representatives, United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR: After soning a full report of Señor Buencamino's evidence be- 
coe 1 House committee I feel genuinely sorry for the man, and were it not 
8 it as a Kanty to expose his misstatements I should much prefer 
to 8 liar and futile devices. If the American people 
would only rho 5 his eri evidence in full, and not the edited reports of it which 
toate in the ag I bran rei be quite satisfied. It contains its own refuta- 
ion in its glaring con tions, its dexterous evasions, its extraordinar 
and its servile, fawning flatteriesand self-deprecations. Indi 
were om not for the fact that Sefior Buencamino knows that this influence. 
under Filipino rule, would be less than the shadow of the lost soul of an in- 
visible decimal, I should be inclined to believe that he is reall: oe enemy 2 
the ation in peeking to p place it in an untena tion in 
erican ci — 12 zor ns Fili oe gg intend to 
have his evidence translated and published will es, Without note 
or comment. You can have no idea of the — i y produce among his 
fellow-countrymen. I am sure if he had known of ross-examination to 
338 he was 58 be subjected by you and others, A, or never have come 
But the pol t to which I desire to draw special attention is this: How is it 
that not one of the thousands of able Filipinos—men of irreproachable pub- 
— 5 and private reputation, who President Schurman says are the equals of 
r vocations in Boxe and America how is is it that not one of 
be induced to publicly testify, either here or in the 4 A 
pines, in favor of the present policy of the ‘Administration? And why is 
t Sig no oaae the sorriest specimen of political and religious 
eonsistency, has bee: furnished with leave of absence and free 
America xin order to testify oye - ability of his own countrymen for 
self-government? It is as ce: me TIEDE of the sun that if any of the 
above referred to Filipinos had nyes testify in favor of the; present 
policy they would have been brought to iene 
The conclusion, therefore, is irresistible that none of these men will tes- 
te interests © them in some 


will not pul 
1 authority that he is 0) 
tion of the islands by America, and that 
ines. Under all these circumstances I 


Philip- 
pine in 2 his political reputation, is the only Filipino 
who can erat cae eepouse the ee policy, then how Papino 


not, apparent! iy, been 
simplicity and its 2 astuteness. ‘The Filipinos know that the Phe 
9 issue is not ee e settled. They are being continually assured 
5 has . A tgs but noo In an ow too much of the. political 
such 8 ‘There is still 


wrong and sition wh peer tl of his fellow-coun’ — 
Governor Taft ma; Sones to himself and othe: 

outlook” and of their 
and Señor Buencamino may Bn th tearful unction 
Taft is the idol of the Pas he peopl." ” Let no one pert rag by this op- 
timism the idol of the Filipinos is he 


7 ppines, 

tere] I have si shown that 

the sovereignty which he now protean to “love;™ that 
made a mania McKinley; that he 12 0 

para Spain 


against wn countrymen 
ht ag America; “that he was the bitterest o entof the agro fone 
whom he now ‘esses to love and praise; ; that he bad had been subject 
to three two o spiritual powers within threo y years, all at the call 
ical *and that he has now come to a; itor 
statehood and American citizenship! Perha —7 most objectionab on char- 
fawning sa a jec! -depreciation. 


m that I feat at this moment, an e 
kon bat I feat at 8 mb : 407 — i 
o soul of my coun , because, after à voyage o 

a cod pleasure 55 


an more nansontingt biat here it is: “If * he says. 
by‘ 5 ool culture, then we are 
uest this committee to 
own, because it is not 
t; ee for this.“ oY Could anything be 
p | mor 185 shi is ie 8 5 where selfde reciation 82 eee 
5 representative of that dignity and self-respect 
the humblest Filipino . Fancy such onan being on the 
service commission of the Ph ine government! 
Sefior Buencamino’s meanness joteg ritisequaledonly by his inconsistency. 
aređiametrically opposed, the question 


entirely uncultured, fare 5 with ere and I 


mas, on on pagee 64 of his evidence eg the committee, he says that the 
present condi as compared with those under Spanish e, are like 
the difference between happiness and —.— He to show wherein 
present happi ro A but he certainly demo an array 
of fac t misery was tonoa universal under Spanish rule. At the ver 
all this “misery,” and when Riza 


his compa’ e reform, Señor Don Felipe published a 
lamation with the title “To our 33 ig ed 3 Au, a whi he 
9 ‘What more could we ask or desire e tha 


bein which 

shadow of the Spanish s to the 

28 who Sea panes —— eee public tranquility! : ak 7 * saen live 
these islan: 


y 
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Where, then, was the misery?” Sinee he lavished this extravagant praise other question. He differs from Señor — — geet in Well then, policy as 
on conditions which he now declares were “m what is the value of his | much as from or righteousness from this is 
testimony as to mt happiness: Which is ie truth? what Don Felipe said last ber to 

Again, Don Felipe is an unrelenting opponent of the friars. Quite right. Did you ever read of Senator are eee 
He has even forsaken what he once declared to be “an enlightened re UENCAMINO. He is better fitted and has divined the conditions in the 
the Roman Catholic faith,” 8 ol them. In his own words, he has a ban- 8 tter than any other man 
doned “the friars and passed over to the Protestants,” to Presb: better define the conditions, possibilities, ete., of the Phil- 
which may be said to be the antithesis of Roman Catholicism. ip; r pappe other 

Well, who would have believed it? In the above-mentioned proclamation UENCAMING. The best of all. 
he says: “The friars and all the Spanish constitute for us the basis of our . You are willing and your le are willing to stand by Senator Hoar 
civilized life. With them we have 3 order; they lenve behind them | an and what Senator Hoar Aprins that is what you want and your people 
education and industry, the of all our public, * and without — will satisfy you? 
them would come irresistibly disorder and c Affection, adhe- „ 

and auhimienion | to all that is Spanish, “a it of the friars or not; CONGRESSIONAL 1 2 3 

this t the country incarnates in her pure and v. soul.” Pure and The man apparently agrees with every- 
vir . — What derdash. yon at that time Señor Buencamino was | body. Will not enn ican—some €; ionist—in the 3 of com- 


to have been in the employ of the friars; he is now in the employ of the 
Civil Commission, hence his change of opinion, hence the former praise and 
the present blame. Again, which is the truth? 
Senor Buencamino now find words to express hishighappreciation 
of Dr. Rizal; he eee him to be the idol of the people. One of present 
ob, in America is “to collect data to hold an exposition in Manila in honor 


of the Phili e hero, Dr. Rizal.” How incensed will the os be when 
8 at the one whose memory is loved and revered is thus to be dese- 
cra or ae histrionic sham. 5 C 
less, wor ——5 other Filipi 5 in order to free country from 
Spanish “ sone this is W E pone Pon Felipe Buencamino wrote con- 
cern “Gur love for i ag government in this coun- 
try burns oper a flame 7 we aud p e tohold the cowardly authors 


ean ashes, so that, if ible, they 
And we 3 rest un- 
masks, so that every noble and 

i echo shail be at their ignonle faces a blow of scorn whoseclear 
1 be the genuine sign and evidence of sincere and 
the man who wrote this would now desecrate the 

with his unhallowed influence. Does Governor Taft, do the 


It is ey! er the ban and execration 
tome, nerpia of the w ci world. “Butcher We: eae 
“the methods of Weyler,” ‘‘ Weylerism,” these are synonyms for all t 
cruel and 8 had he been questioned by — 55 pots 
mittee, would doubtless have joined in the 
have drawn flattering comparisons oem te methods of Wey Weyler and tl the 

Wi Yet when General W. an governor-ge. of 
the Philippines this is what Don Fe te said of tron in the same procla- 
‘hich he denoun: 


W. 
It is true that we who are 8 ny patriots: by the 
rudence and valor of the 8 captain-general, his ee 


civic 
len: — — Don Valeriano W ous soldier, thiszealous a 


in it governor, ralmost a year of vo by sea and land, 
fights intligent gyvomor, aftr aimost a vo provinces of the 
this one of similar Governor Taft), learning and test- 


the truth of what we say—that is, 8 the mass of the ge go neither 
feel nor 5 the ideas and ——.——9— ts which are contained in these offen- 


sive wri d incen + * On the contrary, General 
Weyler have seen ee in ax religious sentiments as well as 
which we so greatly owe to the mother * * And it is 

rea that, 38 at true value the most y uis of Tene- 
riffe ( W. y are evi- 


been given a free to America, and who says that Governor Taft is 
the “idol of the ings.“ Of what value is 5 After his nauseat- 
flattery of Weyler I am delighted does not praise me. If 
said Gut wast the idol of 1 25 Werle a to me — be proof positive 
that I was Mica iey surgent”. oth of the . 
th of hese sintem 


that Iam an “ ie insurgent.” oth o 
to be untrue; 88 then, no to Don F. eg: 
crystalline veracity. Asa matter of fact, Shen! 1 TE going to Dos 

government urging it to — 1 Don 5 was 5 5 
te weap was firm,” and he was ready to sacrifice his life“ for 

ne independence. 
Senor Buencamino must haye seen all my dispatches urging 

hostiliti the ernment when these 
am an “irreconcilable 


r y pocket 
b ve never supported Spain; I have never denounced 
Riza I haye ie praised the friars; I have never flattered Weyler; I have 


never said that Governor Taft was the idol of the Filipinos; I have never 
made unwarrantable American statesmen; I have never 
arse pasenie san ed mf SOY! a On the contrary, Ihave 
worked fort the independence of my country ever since I was a 
boy, ani come £00 or ill, shall work for it until it is achieved or as long 
as life remains. 


with Señor Buencamino's inconsistencies. In his 
necessity of American 
“he says, “that our 


But I have not done 
evidence before the committee he emphasizes the 
control in the Philippines. ‘I wish to let it be kn 


cans.” T. “need a lot of education, mu 

and strong government, su 

ers of America.” Butas late as February, 1900, in answer to the q 

put by General Wheeler,“ Would the nos accept an 

S which would tee their personal ot and — ar 
Felipe lied: “ We answer no, because a foreign government 

seems to the pinos the same as the Spanish Government. Secondly, the 


American Government shows title — a 3 an 
, because their dignity is h the third 
American Government can never awe freedom 
for no one is just to bis own prejudices; and in the fourth p 
American government is not a just recompense for the bloody sacrifices of 
‘the 5 people, who have carried on four years of war, since 189%, in 
sustain a government of theirown. American government over the 


d as such is hated by the 
third place, because the 


from its own abuses, 
because an 


nes is an 3 and injustice is neither — nor loved.“ 
It will be universaily admi that Senator HOAR is an ag 
supporter and advocate of independence for the Filipinos. His numerous 
speeches do not admit of a double or a doubtful in on this or any 


59 decency endeayor to induce Señor Buencamino to retire into private 
e 

5 any reasonable assurance of fulfillment is usually dif- 
cult, tit 22 y to prophesy that Senior Buencamino will once again be 
as loud in his denunciation ion of American sovereignty as he now is in its praise. 
That which is true within the limits of experience is probably true beyond 
those limits. Thus we have: 

Long live the friars! 

Long live General Weyler! 

Long live apani 

Down with Rizal and his “ignoble face!” 

Down with the friars: 

Down with Weyler! 

Down with Spain! 

Kane ivs A ie reputti 

0 c 

Down wi 


The 3 = 
Down with 

Down with Governor Taft! 
with American sovereignty! 
pong live the Ser religion! 
‘Above all, 008 Nee und and pospe e Feli 
Lhavesaid Senor Buen 

He has snipers 


Buencamino! 
never 2 me. Iwas wrong. 
pa 5 me, for which I am thankful. But since 
17510 that stato bof al ou pany toes my sister, written last 
rangi eign pvc the most 


‘hank you, Don Felipe! I 
much prefer your blame to your praise. 

I think I I have now x fairly” $ substantiated my statement that Sefior Buen- 
camino is a modern Barber of Seville and Vicar of Bray rolled into one, and 
that he has been “All things to all men in the ascendant." Some day we 
ete erect a monument to Pe Felines — * on it we shall place this inscrip- 


lies the man who agrees gu!“ 
With a for the Lngttr ef this iet 
Since: . yours, SIXTO LOPEZ. 


Mr. Chairman, I have read in the morning papers that on yes- 
terday this man Buencamino was in the city of Canton, Ohio, 
where he visited the tomb of the late President McKinley. He 
first visited Mrs. McKinley at her home, and we are told that 
after shedding a few tears and a fulsome address he pro- 
ceeded to the tomb where lie the mortal remains of the late Presi- 
dent. When he reached that sacred spot his feelings so overcame 
him that he a, burst into tears. It may be of interest to, if it 
does not astonish, some of the admirers of McKinley to learn 
that this man once addressed a a memorial to this Congress in 
which he char; President McKinley with the direct responsi- 
bility for the breaking out of hostilities between the American 
and Filipino forces in the Philippine Islands, 

This is what he wrote. 


beapmee A a garnet rapa Een DA CINE SDRE DI TO A YOT TIN 
tories over the Spaniards rights of conquest accrue to you as being from 
the noe rer or Li for a all cient reason tha 


your 
iliam McKinley, commenced hostilities against our forces 
pop dae purpose of establishing American sovereignty in our archipelago by Pee 
Can my e e friends conceive of the man writing this 
who on Toh ed those hypocritical and crocodile tears at 
the tomb of tin Arpe 
Mr. Chairman, I shall not weary the House by reading anything 
further as to the character of this man. I simply want to call at- 
tention again to the fact that the able and distin. chairman 
of the Insular Affairs Committee was obliged to base his state- 
ment that the oe . the Wholesale massacre of 
Americans at Manila e unsupported statement of this man, 
a man denounced b * and all things to 
a: men. I now yield thirty minutes to the gentleman from = 
0. 
tanie SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, the questions which are 
oy ee resented in the pending bill and the proposed minority 
substi te, are whether we are going to impose upon the Philip. 


pine people a government, which can enact no legislation wi 
out the consent of a commission appointed by a nation 7,000 miles 
from their shores, or whether we are going to assist the people of 
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those islands, to form a government under which after eight years 
of experience, they are to become free and independent whether 
we are to rule the Philippine Archipelago as a colony, or assist it 
in establishing an independent government, as we did in Cuba. 

The principal virtue of the minority substitute is that it prom- 
ises independence. It removes the doubts and fears which must 
exist in the minds of the Philippine people as to whether the 
will be ruled forever by a distant nation of another race. It will 
inspire that people with a hope for a destiny of their own, which 
is the laudable ambition of every distinct people. 

At the close of the Spanish-American war we found ourselves 
in two widely separated foreign countries, one the island of Cuba, 
the other the Philippine Archipelago. 

The people of both these countries had been for years fighting 
against the same injustice and tyranny, imposed by the same 
government. 

Each had founded a republic modeled after those of the United 
States and Mexico. Each had exercised sovereignty over parts 
of their territory; that of the Philippine republic extending 
much further than that of the Cuban government. 

The peonio of the Philippine Islands were equally as intelligent 
and capable of self-government as were those of the island of Cuba. 
At that time the feeling of both peoples to us was that of deep 
gratitude and intense devotion, engendered by our supposedly 
unselfish heroism in giving freedom to 8 pee 

We promised independence to the Cubans and thereby inspired 
confidence in our integrity and produced affection for our ae 
Congress refused to indicate what we would do with the Philip- 
pines, which caused distrust, fear, and hatred of our Government. 

Some of our opponents say they recognize that the spirit of our 
institutions is the consent of the governed, and that ultimately 
they will give independence to the Philippine people, but they 
will not promise it. 

If people are entitled to independence, why have they not the 
right to have it assured? Do we not, in determining our relations 
with other nations, want every obligation specified? Even in 
private affairs, do we leave obligations in doubt or to the discre- 
tion of the other party? Does not uncertainty lead to difficulty? 

How would you like a distant people of an alien race to take 
possession of your country while you were fighting for liberty, 
and tell you that although according to their form of government 
you are entitled at some time to independence, they will promise 
you nothing, especially when you helped them defeat a com- 
mon enemy? 

What would you have thought of France if, after sending 
troops to assist us in defeating er old enemy in 1776, she had 
made a treaty with Great Britain by which in consideration of 
$20,000,000 she had purchased the thirteen colonies of America for 
herself? Could you then have had any confidence in France? 
Would not such conduct have compelled you to despise that coun- 
try far more than you had ever hated England? Would it not 
have forced you to fight France to the bitter end? 

I have never yet heard an American say, that if he were a Fili- 
pao he would not fight for independence as the people of the 

hilippine Islands have done. 

Sir, there is not an American in all our 45 States, who would 
not fight with determination and desperation against a foreign foe 
that landed on our shore. 

In view of this sentiment, how can our opponents hope for a 
vindication of their course in history? After the fever of war 
has subsided and the sense of reason and justice has returned, how 
can they expect an indorsement from the liberty-loving people of 
America of their Philippine policy? 

Had we stated at the time we made the treaty with in, that 
we purchased the Philippine Islands to give the people thereof 
independence, we would have had the same conditions there as 
exist in Cuba to-day. We would have had no war, no loss of 
thousands of soldiers, no expenditure of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and no loss of confidence in our integrity, but we would 
have had the warm affection of a grateful people: And if we 
now promise them independence the war will cease, our soldiers 
return home, the drain on the Treasury end, and we will receive 
the plaudits of every liberty-loving people in the world. 


INALIENABLE RIGHTS INVOLVED. 


There is at stake in this policy the very principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The ponpes promulgated by that 
instrument are true or they are lies. en either are or are not 
equal before the law. They are or are not entitled to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. Governments either derive 
or do not derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. If you negative these pepo our theory of Govern- 
ment is gone. If you permanently deprive the Philippine people 
of self-government, then you declare that governments do not 
ale their just powers from the consent of the governed, but 
rom force, 


Powers of government are either assumed or delegated. All 
powers not delegated are assumed, and all assumed powers are 
usurpations. 

If the principles of the Declaration of Independence are’ the 
true principles of government, then republics are right and mon- 


archies are wrong, and every violation of those tru 
against humanity. 

Since the dawn of civilization, in every government there has 
been an incessant conflict between the principles of monarchies 
and republics. 

In monarchies, at times the people have wrested from the crown 
some rights and privileges, and in republics, the executive has at 
times gradually assumed power through the influence of the 
privileged classes, 

In each government there have always been two political parties, 
one demanding increased power for the executive, and the other in- 
creased power for the people: One for the centralization of power, 
the other for power in the component parts. In a republic, it is 
the same contest ona minature scaleas that between the king and 
his subjects. 

The growth of the power of the executive in a republic is slow 
and gradual, so gradual that when the usurpation is made it is no 
usurpation except in name. as president of the Roman 
senate, had as much arbitrary power as he would have possessed 
had he taken the crown on the Lupercal. 

The change in power from the monarch to the people is the re- 
verse of the growth of executive power. It does not come until 
the acts of the monarch have become so arbitrary and unjust as 


to produce revolution. 

early 5 question that arises in a republic when 
carried to its final analysis, resolves itself into a measure tending 
to the increase or decrease of executive power. It may be con- 
cealed in privileges to a class, but the privileged classes are always 
the advocates of greater executive power. 

Gentlemen scout the idea of imperialism, but they must re- 
member that there has come a time in the history of every 
republic which existed long when the power of the executive was 
s0 € that usurpation became easy and was successfully 
accomplished. No truer statement was ever made than that 
Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Let us not begin our downfall by discarding the Declaration of 
Independence. 


is a wrong 


WHO ARE THE PATRIOTS? 

Mr. Chairman, the imperialists charge us with being unpatri- 
otic, because we criticise the course of the Administration, in 
assuming sovereignty over territory without the consent of its 
inhabitants, in retaining as a part of this country distant islands 
inhabited by an alien and undesirable race, and in subjugating a 
people in their own country who never did us any harm, and 
whose only offense is their love for that same liberty and inde- 
pendence for which our forefathers were willing to sacrifice for- 
tune, home, and even life itself. 

They admit that it is proper at some stage of the proceedings 
to consider a question of such momentous consequences to our 
institutions and welfare, but whenever the question arises they 
then tell us it is unpatriotic to discuss it at this time. 


I. 

They contended before the ratification of the peace treaty with 
Spain, that it was no time then to discuss what we should do with 
the 4 ar Islands; that if we rejected the treaty, it meant we 
were still in astate of war with Spain, and that it was unpatriotic 
not to conclude a treaty of peace; that all Agreda the islands 
should be wrested from the tyranny of Spanish rule, and to re- 
ject the treaty would place the Philippine people in bondage to 
Spain forever. 

The President, in his message to the Senate which accompanied 
the treaty,used these words: Do not talk about it now, but after 
you have ratified the treaty then it will be in order to consider 
whether or not we shall permanently hold the Philippine Islands.” 
That was the argument of nearly every Senator who urged the 
ratification of the treaty. z 

Mr. Chairman, an insurrection broke outin the islands, caused 
by the President, before the ratification of the treaty, sending a 
proclamation to General Otis, which ordered him to take posses- 
sion of the country as a part of the United States and assume sov- 
ereignty over its people. Sir, that was a declaration of war to a 
people who were struggling for independence. It was while this 
insurrection was in operation, that the Administration contended 
it was unpatriotic to talk about whether we should hold the archi- 

lago when men were in arms against us; that for heaven’s sake 

et us suppress the insurrection and then we can determine what 

is best to be done with the islands; that talk of giving them inde- 
pendence encourages them to believe they can win, and therefore 
to keep up the struggle. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, do not gentlemen know that all the talk for 
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a century of giving the Filipinos independence could not produce 
an effect equal to those few lines contained in the Declaration of 
Independence which say: 

That to secure these (inalienable) rights, vernments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers the consent of the pore 
that whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 


ng its foundation on such principles and apenas. its powers in 


ment, la: * 
them seem most likely to effect their safety and 


such form as to 
happiness 

Is the Declaration of Independence an unpatriotic document? 
Can it be unpatriotic to invoke its principles? It is not that the 
Filipinos do not know the justice of their cause, or have heard of 
speeches made by Americans advocating independence of the 
islands for the good of our own country, which encourages them 
to believe they can win and hence to keep uy she struggle. 

But, sir, even if such charges were true, should we let the far 
greater questions arising from such a policy, which involve the 
welfare of our people and a change in our own form of govern- 
ment, become settled without protest or discussion? 

Is it patriotic in us, who believe great calamity to our country 
will result from such a policy, to wait until you have riveted the 
chains of colonial empire upon our limbs, and effected the begin- 
ning of the downfall of the American Republic? Bloodshed, as 
horrible as it may be, would in its consequences be insignificant 
compared to the evils resulting from such a 8 

But, sir, it is not true that talk of giving the Philippine people 
independence encourages them to believe they can win, and hence 
to keep up the struggle. If they know anything, they should know 
to keep up the war jeopardize the chances of adoption of the 

licy of giving them independence, because there are some oe 

ere who will be deceived as to the true question involved by thi 
very claim. 

Gan a sentence be found in any speech delivered in Congress, 
which even suggests that the Uni States is not strong enough 
to conquer or even annihilate the Filipinos? Are people encour- 
aged to keep on fighting us when they know we are considering 
whether itis not best for our own country to give them independ- 
ence? Do people usually prejudice their cause in that manner? 

What is it, then, that keeps up the war in the islands? 

It is the declarations so often made that we will whip the Fili- 
pinos into submission, without promising them anything, cost 
what it may; that they are an uncivilized race—the Apaches of 
the Orient, and are not entitled to the rules of civilized warfare. 

It is in the action of those officers, who disgrace their uniforms 
by murdering prisoners of war, burning barrios and villages, and 
torturing men to extort information against their own people. 
We know that such acts do not represent either the Army or the 
American people; but if you were a Filipino who had felt the 
bitterness of such a wrong, could you resist the desire to fight? 

If you were a Filipino, which line of talk and action would en- 
courage you to continue the struggle? Would not such threats 
and pea Aid make you determined to fight even unto death? Do 
you imagine that human nature is not the same the world over? 

Have the Filipinos not ‘‘eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions; fed with the same food, hurt with 
the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the same summer and winter 
as you are? If you prick them, do they not bleed? If you tickle 
them, do they not laugh? If you poison them, do they not die? 
And if you wrong them, will they not revenge? If they are like 
you in the rest, they will resemble you in that.” 

It is such disparaging declarations, such threats and acts, that 
keep op the insurrection. To produce conciliation one act of 
kindness is worth a world of cruelty. 

Although it is clear it was not the voice of those who advocated 
independence to the Filipinos for our own country’s good, that 
encouraged them to believe they could win, and hence keep up 
the struggle; it is also plain that it was the voice of those who 
threatened to conquer the ae at any price, together with 
the inhuman acts referred to, which made the Filipinos continue 
the insurrection. 

III 


Mr. Chairman, about two years ago we had two or three official 
declarations from Manila that the war was over, the insurrection 
suppressed. We then thought that surely the time had at last ar- 
rived, when it was proper to discuss the question, as to whether 
it was not best for our own country and necessary to the perpetuity 
of republican institutions to give the Philippine people their in- 
dependence. 

ir, it was then the imperialists began to claim that it was too 
late to talk about surrendering territory once acquired by the 
United States; that those Democrats who voted for the treaty 
were estopped from talking about surrendering sovereignty; that 
by that act we took an irrevocable step, and that we must never 
pull down the American flag; that it is perfectly proper for the 


Democrats to discuss and make an issue upon the conduct of the 
yar, but it is traitorous to talk of hauling down the American 
Ah Mr. Chairman, we hauled down the American flag only a 
few days ago in Cuba. Is Theodore Roosevelt a traitor because 
he hauled it down? It went upas the ensign of freedom; it came 
down as the symbol of liberty. It becomes more glorious be- 
cause it did come down, as it could not remain there in honor. 

It was hauled down from the walls of Pekin two years ago. 
Was President McKinley a traitor? It was hauled down at Que- 
bec, at Chapultepec, on the border of Maine, on the border of 
Alaska, and at other places. Have we had so many traitors in 
our country? 

Sir, isit too late to talk of independence of the Philippines, if their 
annexation to our country is a detriment to us, if their inhabit- 
ants are a menace to American citizenship, if their retention is 
weakening to our military power—if the holding of them makes 
us a colonial empire and changes our form of government? 

How paradoxical it is to contend it unpatriotic for one to do 
what he believes is for the best interest of his country. It is 
never tco late either in the individual or in a nation to correct a 
mistake, or to confess a wrong. 

Mr. Chairman, some imperialists admit that we should never 
have acquired the Philippine Islands; that it is contrary to the 
spirit of our institutions; but, they say, we are there; we can not 
afford to stop the war and withdraw from the islands; that we 
would become the laughing stock of the world; that it would 
injure our prestige. e analysis of that argument is that as we 
started wrong, we must keep on doing wrong. Could there be 
aloss of prestige for the giant to stop whipping the child and 
loosen his grasp, so it could be free, especially after the giant had 
announced that the child was no longer fighting? 

Did Great Britain lose prestige when, even after defeat at Ma- 
juba Hill, it recognized the independence of the South African 
Republic? It was at that time Gladstone said, Great Britain is 
big enough to do what is right. It is the policy of Sir Joseph 
ale ig which has lowered the prestige of the British 

ire. 

The contention that we would become the laughing stock of 
the nations of the world, is as the suggestion to the young man 
contemplating a Christian life, that he would become the subject 
of ridicule to his companions. It is the old argument of the devil 
to prevent the reformation of his victim. 

: oes United States of America is great enough to do what is 
right. 
IV. 


Mr. Chairman, within the last six months we have heard of offi- 
cers who have ordered the burning of barrios and villages, the 
torture of victims to extort information against their country- 
men, and the killing of prisoners of war because they did not give 
information as to what herbs were good to eat. 

When these outrages are denounced as diabolical, you then 
pretend that we are unpatriotic and claim that we are against 
the Army. 

Can you not realize that it is no more of an attack upon the 
Army to denounce officers who disgrace their uniforms, than it is 
an assault upon society to condemn murderers and highwaymen? 
Why do we punish criminals? For the protection of society. It 
is for the 8 of the Army that those who commit inhuman 
acts are dengunced. As a community which will not comdemn 
criminals falls into disrepute, so will the entire Army fall into 
disrepute unless its criminals are punished. It is a duty to the 
good men and officers of the Army that these inhuman monsters 
are punished. 

Can you not recognize that it is the duty of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to investigate the operation of every department of 
the Government, and condemn abuses wherever they appear. 

You have been warned time and again, that such horrors would 
be the inevitable consequence of a war of conquest against an 
alien race. , 

I warn you now, as all history teaches, that a war of subjuga- 
tion is bound to produce anarchy at home; that you can not-as a 
nation ruthlessly trample upon the inalienable rights of others, 
without implanting in the individual the doctrine that might is 
right, which is the argument of every highwayman and of every 
criminal who inflicts a wrong upon another. We can not enforce 
that doctrine collectively and hope to escape from the horrors of 
individual application. 

We are as certain to pay the penalty for the violation of the 
law of our own being, as that consequence will follow cause. 

Upon whom, then, should fall the condemnation of the people? 
Sir, Se a the heads of those who have advocated a policy which, 
according to all human experiences, was sure to produce such ter- 
rible and fatal results. 

So it seems, no matter what position one takes upon the Philip- 
pine problem, unless he indorses the policy of the Administration, 
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horrible in its morals and consequences as it may be, he is de- 
nounced as unpatriotic and by some as a traitor. 
TEST OF PATRIOTISM. 

. The contention is made that we must at all times uphold and 
encourage the Administration when in war. Although true as to 
a defensive war and also as to one, irrespective of cause, which 
has culminated in a war of self-preservation, yet it is not true as 
to a war of conquest and subjugation. The doctrine of peace on 
earth, good will to men can not be annulled by a dogma which 
sanctions forcible annexation—criminal aggression, 

Mr. Chairman, if such a doctrine were sound, every protest by 
peace-loving people against diabolical wars would be traitorous. 

In protesting against war the intention of the party is the con- 
trolling factor to determine his status. If his object is to injure 
his own country, if his action is prompted by affection for the 
enemy, then truly would he be unpatriotic though not a traitor 
as the essential element, an overt act, required by our Constitu- 
tion would be lacking. The test, therefore, as to whether one is 
a patriot or a traitor in heart is whether his utterances are in- 
tended for the welfare or detriment of his country, for the up- 
building or destruction of the principles of his government, an 
are prompted by love for his own or the foreign peoe 

If his object is to prevent the carrying out of a policy, which 
he believes will result in injury to his own country and in years 
produce a change in the form of his Government, his protest is 
the very highest form of patriotism. In fact, the man who be- 
lieves that dire consequences will follow the adoption of such a 
policy, is a traitor in heart if he does not lift his voice to prevent 
such calamity. 

In the war with the Filipinos, the sole object of those who have 
criticised the Administration, has been the greatest good for our 
own people and conntry. Noone in either branch of Congress 
has ever had any affection for, or even intimate relation with the 
people of the Philippines. Except from a 4 purely humanitarian 
standpoint, we do not care a fig for the Philippine people. ‘We 
are, in fact, so free from affection for them, that we do not want 
to have any political relations whatever with them. 

Sir, to charge men whose actions are prompted by the highest 

to our own country, as being copperheads and traitors is as 
iabolical a slander as was ever uttered. 

Who are the patriots? Are they those who want to govern a 
people by force, or those who recognize inalienable rights in man? 
Are they those who would re the Declaration of Independence, 
or those who regard its principles as self-evident truths? Are 
they those who regard that instrument as an incendiary document, 
or those who believe it a divine inspiration? Are they those who 
would run the hazard of imperialism, which all history teaches re- 
sults from colonial empire, or those who wish to tuate the 
blessings of a republic? Are they those who would abandon the 
Monroe doctrine for oriental provinces, to be governed and taxed 
without representation, or those who wish the United States to 
continue to be the beacon light of liberty to every oppressed peo- 
ple on the face of the globe? Are they those who want to an- 
nex distant islands which can never pay, or those who desire to 
protect the Treasury from such depletion? Are they those who 
would plunge the Government into another race sag em, or those 
who do not wish American citizenship degraded by Malay peoples 
of tropicalclimes? Are Proy alg: who would develop distant lands 
where our people can not labor, or those who desire its capital to be 
used in robbs ge our own industries? Are they those who are 
willing that the mili power of our country should be weak- 
ened by the annexation of territory 7,000 miles from our base of sup- 
ply, or those who desire only territory contiguous to our borders? 
Are they those who have crushed the only republic of the Ori- 
ent, or those who would the high aspirations of another 
Co for liberty, freedom, and independence? 

r. Chairman, impartial history will determine, that the true 

triots arè those Americans, who love their country too well to let 

it do wrong; too well to suffer it to violate the principles of the 

Declaration of Independence; too well to allow it to repudiate gov- 

ernment of the people, for the people, and by the people; too well 

to permit it to be wrecked upon the rocks and shoals of colonial 
empire, 

Let us preserve our glorious country as 

The land of the free 
And the home of the brave. 
[Loud and continued applause on the Democratic side.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. HILL, having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate by 
Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, announced that the Senate 
had passed bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House was requested: 

S. 4949. An act to provide for the classification of the salaries 
of clerks employed in post-offices of the first and second classes; 


S. 5678. An act providing for a record of deeds and other con- 
veyances and ents of writing in Indian Territory, and for 
other purposes; and 
S. 6148, An act providing for the resurvey of certain townships 
in San Diego County, Cal. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of Repre- 
sentatives to return to the Senate its mes disagreeing to the amendment 
of and asking a conference with the House of Representatives on the bill 
(S. 4284) entitled “An act to amend an act entitled An act for the relief and 
civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, approved 
January 14, 1889. 

PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to record my protest 
against the of any bill which seeks to set up government 
over a foreign people with whom we have never had political 
union and against their wishes. 

Upon every occasion that has offered, and so far as the circum- 
stances have permitted, I have voted against the unprovoked, un- 


d holy, and unjust war being waged by the President against the 


oe. In my judgment, the President has no right to wage 
such a war. 

Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States, 
in which is a definition of the powers of Congress, says that it 
(and it alone) shall have authority— 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules con- 
cerning captures on land and water. 

Congress has never declared war Ciara the people of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. Yet itis notorious t a state of war between 

e poopie of those islands and the administrators of the Govern- 
ment of the United States has existed since February, 1899. 

The Secretary of War, in a recently published document, ad- 
mits that this Government has spent nearly $200,000,000 in the 
prosecution of military enterprises in those far-away islands. 

From the viewpoint of the taxpayers such an extravagant use 
of the 1 funds lifts the 3 adventure out of the cate- 
gory of insurrection and gives it the dignity of war. Is this not 
a 8 violation of the Constitution and a repudiation of the 
50. eg oath taken by the chief executive officers of the Govern- 
ment? 

No matter from what direction you approach it, Mr. Chairman, 
this whole Philippine mess is re ive. has led us into cruel- 
Sa ep it has caused us to deny the most sacred American 

efs. 

George Washington, who has, it appears, gone out of fashion, 
warned us against entangling alliances. Butnow comes the domi- 
nant party with the fooli that because we have been bru- 
tally successful in slaying untrained and badly armed Malays, 
who have never harmed us, who were, in fact, almost to a man, 
ignorant of our existence until we sent our men and arms to their 
country, and of whom we in this country were almost as ignorant, 
we have become a world power,“ and that there has been 1 
upon us the undesirable ibilities of this new dignity. 

We are told that we occupy the most valued strategic point 
from which to exercise mili and commercial control in China. 
If we have really secured such a position, if we have fought for 
it and spent hundreds of millions of dollars to get it, will we not 
be foolish not to use it? And if we do use it to prize open the 
door of China, are we not sure to find on the other side of that 
door the Russian bear snarling its defiance of the British lion, 
while the German eagle is watching the e with the hope of 
carrying off a full share of the prey? Will these conditions not 
force us into alliances, commercial and military, defensive and 
offensive; and if so, what becomes of Washington and his warning? 

And will it pay, Mr. Chairman? To lay aside the question of 
right and morality, to shut our eyes to the wickedness of such a 
course, to 4 as we seem to have forgotten, that it is right - 
eousness which exalteth a nation, and, to consider it from the 
lowest, basest, point of view, will it pay in dollars axd cents? 

No man who will read and reflect upon the returns from the 
alleged great trade of the East will say that we can make a profit 
from it that will be commensurate to the outlay. It is ae 
nificant now and not specially alluring as to its future deyel- 


opment. 

The standard of living in the Far Eastis so very low and so fixed 
by the habits of centuries that neither the Filipmos, the Chinese, 
nor the Japanese will ever become valuable customers. 

Leroy Beaulieu, in his sila ayo of the East, says that in 
many of the Japanese factories, which exclusively employ women 
and children, highest average wages paid are 15 sen, or 73 
cents a day. Those of ter skill earn 9 cents a day, and those 
of the greatest skill make 14 cents aday. In China it is worse, 

Humble as is the standard of living in Central and South Amer- 
ica, it is luxurious com with that of China and Japan, and 
yet we are chasing the ignis fatuus of oriental trade and trying 
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torapeit with sword and torch, while we neglect the more prom- 

ising field on our own continent, at our very doors, which only 

a peaceful and intelligent cultivation to return abundant 
arvests. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that there are many gentlemen in this 
House and in the other House who in their consciences condemn 
the course of the Administration and deplore its Philippine policy. 
And yet, blinded by greed and partisanship, they give it their 


Oh, Mr. Chairman, what a great thing it would be for our 
country if t would only vote as they think! 

The blican platform of D sah 
in the Dec- 


macy i bring 
that gave it their sanction. 

Observe, sir, that it says “that the maintenance of the princi- 
1 e e in the Declaration of Independence and em- 


in the Federal Constitution“ is essential to the preserva- 
tion of our republican institutions. Since then the party seems 
to be of a different way of i What are those principles? 


thinking. 

The second paragraph of that great writing says: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal— 

That is, entitled to equal civil rights— - 
that they are are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these ts governments are ted among men, deriving their just 

e consent of the governed. 

It is notorious, Mr. Chairman, that at a huge expense in money 
and a terrific sacrifice of life we have been engaged for three 
and a half years in an effort to compel the Filipino people to ac- 
cept our 5 At this very moment we are legislating 
for the Filipi inst their 3 the testimony of Buen- 

other . ilippine Benedict Arnolds to the contrary 

The Republican party 


at this oo manens Poe e the 
Declaration of Independence Fey solemni: 


5 eclaring that they 
shall not enjoy life and H F 
way. Right now the Repu enying the doctrine 
of efferson, that eee derive ay just powers from the 
consent of the governed. Contrast its position of to-day with that 
of the platform of 1856. 
I ask the privilege of having printed here an extract from the 
Republican platform of 1860. I do so to show that that great 
still ved in the American doctrines when Mr. Lincoln 
was first nominated: 
th of the les prom in 
Declaration ‘of Independence and embodied in the Federal pesa ae |n 
“that all men are created equal; that they are endowed 


wi Loa bre grid the 
pursuit of ge seer tha secure these rights governm are i tu 
among men, ; 


is essential to the preservation of our republican insti 

Very recently, Mr. Chairman, two republics, 8 republics, 
founded by a brave, an honest, and an intelligent, Christian peo- 
Pine Republican, 0 8 h tendered its thy to th 

e can party, whic its sympa e 
Cubans in 1868, had no words of cheer for the Boers daar their 
great fight for freedom. 

If ever a le deserved to succeed it was the Dutch in South 
Africa. It is no disparagement of other nations to say that while 
they also have done well in battle, the Boers have excelled them 
all. A timely resolution of sympathy by the Congress of the 
United States, such as was given to Greece and to the countries 
of South ‘America, would have caused a different ending of the 
war in South Africa, and two republics would now be where 
there is a desolate, despairing colony of the same Crown which 
shed the blood of Americans at Lexin. 1 eS and Valley Forge. It 
was the Republican majority in this House which prevented the 

of such a resolution. 

This extract from the parom of 1868 shows how the Repub- 
licans of that period would have treated the Boer question: 

This convention declares itself in sympathy with all 8 2 who 
are struggling for their rights. We rec the great princi: down 
in the pa Ap Declaration of pon N % as the tr true f. mee dem- 
ocratic government, and we gladness every effort ene making 
these principles a living reality on 3 inch of American soil. 

Even so late as 1876 it was still an American party, as this ex- 
tract from the platform of that year will show: 

The United States of America is a nation, not a the com- 
bined workings of the national and State governments, under their respec- 
tive constitutions, the rights of every citizen are secured at home and 
abroad, and the common welfare promoted. The party has pre- 
served these governments to the one hundredth of the nation’s 
birth, and they are now embodiments of the t 933 spoken at its 
are endowed by their 
h are life, li and 
for the attainment of these ends gov: 


cradle" that all men are created equal; that 
th certain eae rights, among w. 
happiness; 


Creator 
8 


that 


pavo ae instituted Smee mans S ae their jus B ones ye 4 — 
be, vigorously enforced, the work of the Republican — ae 
The work of the ublican party, so far as the t for liberty 
is concerned, re have been finished. aan 
The platform of 1884 had this to say: 
5> 8 ee F 
which they are e oh a 
That doctrine is now also denied. A government of 
baggers has been set up in the Philippines. God help the 
pinos! 
hn! the wil rik of war have left them anything, the carpet- 
the South, Mr. Chairman, where we knew them and felt 
them, besom of destruction” has ceased to be a figure of speech 
to describe certain bad conditions. Out of the bitterness of expe- 
a we say “as bad as carpetbaggery.“ Nothing could be 


av is what the Republicans had to say about statehood in 


tion for sta 
„ß 


New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma, notwithstanding this and 
later platform declarations, are still ontside the Union. 

Will the Republican bring the Philippine Islands and 
their 10,000,000 people into this Union of States, with the full 
rights of American citizens, or is it intended to govern them per- 
petually as dependent colonies and to treat the Filipinos as a sub- 


race? 
Now, let us see what ae PRS of 1892 had to say. 


e favor ve yes eager Territories at the earliest 
pomos date, ha due to the interests of the poopie kt — 

tories and of the United States. All Í the Federal . 
the Territori d be se! from the fide reside: — — 
the right of self. ernment d be pig Meath, eto The 
— always been the champion of the and rec- 
ognizes the of vee faith, „or nationality: 
it sympa the cause of home rule in Ireland, and protests against 


the persecution of the Jews in Russin. 


of manhood, en of faith, color, or 

also has been repealed. The heart which 
bled for the black slave in America is hardened against the brown 
patriot in the Philippines. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I will insert an Associated 
Press dispatch which appeared in the Washington Post on the 
19th of this month: 

MANILA, June 18. 


test ad te Baldwin, of the Twenty-seventh Infan who is stationed 
on the island of Mindanao, has written a letter to the Sultan of Bacolod, in 
which he sa forth the 1 intentions of the American authorities. Colonel 
that the Americans did not intend inter- 
— hal The 


i unless you will join our In 
8 all ‘the datos will make war on you, because here there is 
but one religion, that of Stambonul.” 

Colonel ldwin says that the Sultans of Bacolod and Massin will have to be 

before permanent peace in Mindanao is possible. 

So it appears that we now have under our flag, if not under the 
Constitution, all sorts and conditions of men. 

Here we have a eer of royal titles, forbidden by our 
Constitution, and of polygamy, which x forbidden by the con- 
science of the American peo people. The ‘‘ property ”’ referred to is, 
I do not doubt, the slaves owned by the res chiefs, 

Just one extract more to show the position of the Republican 
party, in 1896, before it had the change of heart and yielded to 
the lust of conquest: 

We watch with d d ini 
5 cracy and —— Bogert the heroic battle of the Cuban 


to 28 pEr N of the poopie of the jinna pieso and of the’ Uni 
the Federal officersappointed for the Territories should be reer from bona 
—.— residents thereof an and the right of self-government should 


N a string to it has been granted to the Cubans, 
Just to the limit of the chain fastened on the Cuban Republic by 
the Platt amendment the people of that island are to be permitted 
to exercise the rights of a sovereign nation. There has not been 
a full and honest redemption of promise of 1896. 
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The methods pursued in the conquered province are being re- 
luctantly given to the public. 

Without comment, as it speaks for itself, I will print here a 
recent publication, also taken from the Washington Post: 


ORDER TO GENERAL SMITII—WILL BE PUT IN COMMAND OF DEPARTMENT OF 
TEXAS—COURSE IN SAMAR WAS UPHELD—THE PRESIDENT, AFTER HIS 
REVIEW OF THE CASE, MAY DISAPPROVE THE FINDINGS, BUT CAN NOT 
NOW IMPOSE ANY PUNISHMENT BEYOND CRITICISM—ADMISSIONS BY THE 
ACCUSED AT THE TRIAL. : 

Announcement was made at the War Department yesterday that Brig. 
Gen. Jacob H. Smith will be immediately ordered 8 to San Fran- 
cisco and will then be in command of the tary department of 
Texas. This action of the Department dispels any 
isted as to the findings of the court which tried General Smith for his con- 
duct of the ee in Samar. He has been uitted, and so far as the 
court is concerned there will be no further p i against him, It now 
remains for the President to review the case, and he is expected to make 
public his views in the course of ten days. He may disapprove the findings 
of the court and strongly condemn General Smith's work in Samar, but 
there can now be no punishment save in the way of criticism. 

The record, which the President has received, contains the exact bon Ase 
of the admissions made by Colonel Woodruff, counsel for General Smith, in 
regard to the orders which the latter officer issued to Major Waller, United 
States Marines. The charge was “conduct to the prejudice of order 
and military discipline,” and it was supported byy specification: 

In that Brig. Gen. Jacob H. Smith, United States Army, commanding gen- 

` eral of the Sixth Separate Brigade, Division of the Phi ines, did give in- 
structions in regard to the conduct of hostilities in the island of Samar, Phil- 
ippine Islands, to his subordinate officer, Maj. L. W. T. W. 


ine Islands, in language 
thereby rt givin, 
to kill an 


doubt that may have ex- 


wanted all persons killed who were capable of bearing arms, and did, in reply 
toa 8 the said Major Waller, asking for an age limit, designate the 
at 10 Fears. 
This at or near the island of Samar, P. I., between the 23d and 28th days of 
s 7 


October, 1901 
SMITH'S PLEA AND ADMISSIONS. 

The record then gives General Smith’s plea to the charge and specifica- 
tions, which was “not ty. Colonel Woodruff's statement, which was 
partially cabled at the e it was made, is then given in full, as follows: 

“The accused desires to simplify this case as much as possible, and admits 
that he was commanding general of the Sixth Separate Brigade, Division of 
the Philippines; that Major Waller was one of his subordinate officers, com- 
man a subterritorial district, and that he did give him nal instruc- 
tions relating to hostiles under arms in the field, and he did ict him not 
to burden himself with prisoners, of which General Smith already had so 
many that the efficiency of his command was im: „and tell him that he 
wanted him to kill and burn in the interior and hostile country, and did fur- 
ther instruct him that the interior of Samar must be made a howling wilder- 
ness, and did further instruct him that he wanted all persons ed who 
were capable of bearing arms and were actively e in hostilities, and 
that he did designate the age limit at 10 3 as boys of that age were ac- 
tivel engaged in hostilities against the United States authorities, and were 


equally dangerous as an enemy as those of more mature os a 
question: 


“I do,” was the response of General Smith. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Chairman, I submit for the informa- 

tion of the House the following memorial: 
Boston, June 10, 1902. 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 

The undersigned would respectfully represent that they are a committee 
appointed at a recently held mee! of persons, irrespective of party, inter- 
ested in the policy pursued by the United States toward the Philippine Is- 
lands and the inhabitants thereof. As such, they were instructed to investi- 
gate the condition of affairs connected therewith, and take such su uent 


action as might seem ex ient. Having, toa cer extent, perform: 
duty, they now submit the following 
MEMORIAL. 

It is not our present purpose to discuss any controxerted questions con- 
nected with events which have recently taken place in the ily ego Islands, 
or tocallin question the policy which either has been pursued by the United 
States or which it is pro to pursue in regard to these islands or the in- 
habitants thereof. 


In the performance of the duties im upon us these matters have toa 
greater or less extent e ed our attention, and the results at which we 
arrive may not improbab! y brought to your notice at some future time. 
Certain facts, however, which seem to us of much import, are not open to 
dispute. To these, and the conclusions to be drawn from them—as to us the 
= 5 ncy seems great and immediate—we now respectfully invite your at- 

ntion. 

It is apparent that as an outcome of the policy and course of action hith- 
erto pursued, which may or may not have met the approval of those we repre- 
sent, certain things have resulted: The United States, as a nation, has as- 
sumed charge of communities of Asiatic descent, occupying many ds of 
an archipelago at a great distance from our nearest continental possessions. 
Those communities, numbering millions, are of a race wholly distinct from 
ourselves, with other traditions and habits, s ng. foreign and, in many 
cases, unknown tongues. The acquisition of the Philippine ds and their 
inhabitants, while imposing on us treaty obligations, been followed by 
prolonged warlike operations marked by acts of fierce resistance, not 
quickly overcome on the part of the Filipinos, and by military severities on 
our part of a character ung ented in our annals. Those islands are now 
held by us partly under military law and partly under civil authority, but 
in absolute subjection. 

In the course of this mixed administration of affairs no inconsiderable de- 
gree of friction has existed, and apparently still does exist, between our mili- 
2 our civil representatives. Such could, indeed, hardly be avoided. 
In the 3 of =e nes the establishment of camps of con- 
centration for the inhabitants of large districts has been 8 9 
and the le of those districts of both sexes and all ages thus — 

homes and usual yocations have therein been compelled to live, 
with sanitary results concerning which only very indefinite information has 
been received. In the course of military operations, also, large ions have 
been devastated, towns have been burned, and the food supply of 
rea pass It has lence resuited that when the inhabitants ha 
turned from the camps of concentration to their former places of abode they 


are in an 
ts have 


as respects eee Airey made public, if, 
istricts inhabited by 
and are now stricken with war, 


the width of an ocean, they are unable to make their situation known, whether 
toask for aid and relief or to obtain of grievances,if such exist. They 
have not been invited, perhaps not even permitted, to k unless the 

seemed to approve of our doings. But they are still our subjugated depend- 


ents. To us, and to us only, can they look, and from our decision they have 


no a 

Se ing as we understand, the undisputed facts, we desire tfully 
to represent that the 8 of the United States, as the supreme emak 
ing authority, is of ni ty the grand inquest of the American people. It 
alone possesses the power necessary adequately to deal with a situation such 
as now exists. 

The inquiry at present being carried on by one of your honorable bodies 
has unquestionably been productive of valuable results; results the far- 
reaching importance of which, both to the people of this country and to the 
Filipinos, it would in our judgment not be easy to e rate. t that in- 
quiry has also demonstrated to us, and we think must have satisfied all care- 

ul observers of its course, that no inquiry instituted in this country and 
carried on under similar limitations can possibly meet full present require- 
ments. It is plain that, at best, only odds and ends of evidence, stray scraps 
of information not always of unquestioned authenticity, are forthcoming or 
obtainable; the dependent communities are not represented; one side, ina 
conflict of races, deba from testifying, remains and must remain sub- 
stantially unheard, where notin a measure dumb. Toreach any satisfactory 
results, inquisition must be made on the spot and among the people con- 
cerned—the dependents of the United States, our so-called subject races, 

Under these circumstances did we ourselves, the undersigned, represent- 
ing an 8 and clad with no official authority, under- 
take to go out to the Philippine ipelago, or to send there a committee of 
our number, we would haye no pora to gather evidence, to elicit facts, or 
to prescribe remedies. We could at best appear merely as volunteers, and, 
as such, would probably be ordered at once to return whence wecame. It 
would be altogether otherwise with those coming from the Congress of the 
United States and members of it. Its delegates would represent the full 
dignity, authority, and power of the American le. Tothem every source 
of information would be acc while their mere presence would vastly 
im nove the 5 oe š ae 

e facts being thus, we respectfully ask, on behalf of ourselves and those 
we represent, that the Congress of the United States will forthwith provide 
for the appointment of a committee of investigation of its own number, 
to . at the earliest practicable moment to the Philippine Archi- 
pelago, and there enter n such an investigation as will cause the peo- 

le of the United States feel assured that full information is being elic- 
ted, that all grievances will be considered, that any measures necessa: 
to the protection and a reestablished prosperity of our dependents 
in due time be instituted, and that, in the light of the fullest possible 
knowledge of facts and conditions, the American people may form their 
judgment of the policy so far pursued, as well as that to be adopted for 
the future. We er desire to point out a full poet for the ap- 
intment of such a joint Congressional committee of inquiry. In the year 
865, at the close of our civil war, when a state of affairs not altogether dis- 
similar to that in the Philippine Archi n the so-called Con- 


lago e 
federate States, cognizance was taken of the fact, and Congress, b; 


5 m: 
on the part of the Senate and nine members on the part of the 3 oe 


Grimes, 
B. Washburne, Justin F. Morrill, 
mmi 


Co; ng, and George S. Boutwell. The co: us com i 
then made, as the region which had constituted the so-called Con- 
federacy, an investigation similar in character to that we now ask for as re- 
spects the Philippine Archipela 


We would, accordingly, petition your honorable bodies that such a joint 
ial committee be now provided „and that it be of sufficient size to com- 
mand public confidence 1 representatives of both parties and 
advocates of all different lines of policy, to the end that full information 
may be elicited and the greatest possible volume of varient light shed upon 
the duties and obligations which this people have had forced upon them or 
voluntarily assumed. We would r respectfully request that this com- 
mittee be so constituted as to enable it to cover the entire field of investiga- 
tion within the limited time at its disposal. To make possible it should 
be accompanied by a body of experts, military and civil, representing the 
medical, sanitary, industrial, and other scientific phases involved in the great 
and complex problem to be considered, and upon which the committee will 
be called to pass gaat ak 
On the spot, and in this way only, we submit, can the American people bo 
properly and fully advised as to the duties and obligations now im upon 
them. Asa portion of the people, realizing those obligations and impressed 
with a not undue sense of the responsibility which been incurred, we 
submit this memorial and ask for it your early and favorable consideration. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
CARL SCHURZ. 

EDWIN BURRITT SMITH. 
HERBERT WELSH. 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. I do not see the chairman of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. Perhaps my colleague on the 
committee [Mr. CRUMPACKER] is now going to consume some 
time, 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I have an understanding with the 
chairman of the committee that you are to consume some of your 
time. The arrangement was that I should close this afternoon 
on our side. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I understand there are seventy-two 
minutes due your side now. I did not know that the gentleman 
was tion going to occupy that much time. In other words, 
the chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs told me that 
there would be two or three who would make short speeches on 
your side, 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. He told me before he went out that I 
would follow the See from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Very well. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to my colleague from Mississippi such time as he may de- 
sire out of the time left to our side. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, this is an au- 
gust occasion; this is a great question, and this is a great arena in 
which to argue a great question. There has been some point in 
the life of every people which was the point of demarcation be- 
tween the spirit of their institutions as they began and the spirit 
of their institutions as they ended. The population as a whole 
never know that they have reached this point until long after 
they have passed it. A great many people believe—I for one think 
that we have arrived at the place in the history of the United 
States which would bear that description, and that, unconsciously 
to the pope, the soul of our Government has changed and we 
have already become a different Government, unless we are will- 
ing to retrace steps already taken. Mr. Chairman, it is curious 
to me, having listened to seven or eight great s hes from great 
men upon the Republican side, that not one of them has even so 
much as attempted to touch the question really at issue now and 
here before this body and before the American people. Gentle- 
men have talked upon both sides about this soldier and that offi- 
cer, about the alleged iniquity of Aguinaldo, about the alleged 
treachery of Lopez, about Agoncillo’s trip to Washington, and 
sed “attacks upon the Army;’’ about everything except the 
question. 

What is the question? It is this, and these two bills here em- 
body the two policies here presented, one of which must be 
adopted: Shall we retain, under the sovereignty of the United 
States, by force if necessary, the Philippine Archipelago, either 
as Territory on its way to Statehood, or as a colony, an appendix, 
a eta , and held by force if needful, and hold the population 
of all of the Philippine Islands, either as subjects appurtenant,” 
a late, new piece of phraseology, or in plain words, as subjects, 
or hold them to be embodied later on as citizens of the Republic? 

That is one side of it. The other side is: Shall we lop off from 
the American body politic the Philippine Archipelago, with its 
large oriental population? Shall we find it to our interests to 
keep them for commercial reasons, for reasons of military prestige, 
for reasons of military honor and naval glory, or shall we, in the 
interest of the development and for the pepo of protecting 
American institutions, as we have heretofore known them, lop 
them off? Shall we, in the interest of the American people and of 
the people of the archipelago, as a matter of policy, hold them, 
or shall we leave them? 

That is the question,-and that is the only question, which is at 
issue. In the presence of that great question details sink into 
absolute insignificance—the details of your bill, the details of 
ours. I am free to admit that if you are going into the policy of 
permanently holding the 3 Islands, regardless of the 
consent of the governed, regardless of the fact that their popu- 
lation can never become American citizens, re; less of the fact 
that they hate us and that we despise them, that about as good 
details as you could get for that despotic purpose are those of the 
bill presented by the majority, and just as little despotic as could 
be, to accomplish the purpose. 

I am furthermore ready to admit, Mr. Chairman, that if you 
are going into tyranny you must take with the tyranny the 
Sones plea, necessity; and that if you are going to hold the 

hilippine Islands and rule them, regardless of all our past, all 
our boasted freedom and our boast of being ‘‘ the friend of those 
struggling for independence and freedom everywhere,” it will be 
a part of the necessity of the case to hold them by terrorism. 
There is no other way. Tyranny necessitates terrorism, especially 
when an unlimited power is to be exercised By a white race over 
a dark one in the dark man’s country. 

Mr. Chairman, this question is the issue presented, and, never- 
theless, in every debate a wise debater acts like a contractor who 
has taken a contract to erect a building—he first removes the 
rubbish from the lot—and it becomes my duty, under the rules 
of this debate and in accordance with what is expected of me on 
my side, to attempt to remove some of the rubbish, to attempt to 
reply to some of the arguments which have been made on the 
other side, for the most part absolutely irrelevant. 

But, first, I want to insert in the RECORD the Democratic sub- 
stitute bill, and I want to say here one word about it. That bill 
has been criticised by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLM- 
STED]; it has been criticised by some others because it did not 
contain a provision preventing the accumulation of titles of land 
ownership by corporations. My heavens! Mr. i , how 


could it? The very theory of the bill is to leave the people of the 
Philippines to pass their own laws for the regulation of their own 
landownership. It contains no regulation as to franchises, either; 
we leave that question to the people of the islands. It contains 
no regulation as to banks; we leave them self-government there. 
It contains no regulation as to coinage; if they are capable of any 
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pe of self-government at all, they must pass their own coinage 
WS 


Nor do we give away, or prepare to give away, their franchises. 
It would be contrary to the Democratic theory if we made the 
slightest preparation for that, because every vested interest which 
we plant in the Philippine Islands is one more strong voice en- 
listed in favor of their permanent retention—a vested interest 


pleading not to be left. 


So all these criticisms sink at once by their own weight. If 
gentlemen have objection to our bill they must likewise have objec- 
tion to what was donein the case of Cuba. I hold here the Army 


appropriation bill, and I shall insert in the Recorp 
columns, just what the Democratic 
Administration do with regard to Cu 


in parallel 
made the Republican 
, and side by side with it 


what the Democratic party proposes to do in this minority sub- 
e 


stitute bill regarding th 
OUR BILL. 


A bill (H. R. 15158) to provide for the 
temporary ot eee and the 
8 dependence of the 

hilippine Archipelago. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, SECTION 1. That subject to the 
15 7 8 hereinafter set forth the 

nited States of America hereby re- 
rast bere all claim of sovereignty over 
and title to the archipelago known as 
the 4 mer Islands. 

Sec. 2. tthe United States shall 
continue to occu gann govern said 
archipe un e people thereof 
have established a government in 
cordance with the provisions of this 
act, with sufficient guaranties for the 
3 of our treaty obliga- 

ons with and for the safety of 
those inhabitants who have adhered 
to the United Sta and for the 
maintenance and protection of all 
rights which have accrued under the 
jer a thereof, as hereinafter pro- 


ac- 


Sec. 3. That Me ye the cessation of 
organized armed opposition to the 
temporary ororena of the United 
States Government the President of 
the United States shall proclaim the 
fact, and within ninety days after 
the issuance of such proclamation 
the United States Philippine Com- 
mission shall make and promulgate 
rules and regulations for The hol 
of un election in the various provinces 
of said Philippine Archipelago for 
members of a house of represen’ 
tives and a senate, to constitute a 
temporary 2 which shall be 
vested with full legislative power and 
also with the power ef a 
such jud as may to them seem 
rand necessary. The said Phil- 
ppine congress shall prescribe rules 
and : 5 7 fore —- or 
appointment of all other officers, pro- 
cia or municipal, as max to them 
seem proper or ee 
bers of the said sena d house 
shall hold their offices for the term 
of four years from and after their 
election and qualification, said 
terms of office are sooner terminated 


by the inauguration of the perma- 
nent ernment created by con- 
stitutional convention hereinafter 


provided for, and all other officers 
shall hold office for such terms as 
may be prescribed by such congress. 
Senators and representatives in con- 

are to receive compensation at 
the rate of per annum and other 
officers receive such compensa- 
tion as may be prescribed by the con- 
gress. 

EXECUTIVE. 


The chief executive shall be ap- 
8 by the President of the 

nited States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate of the 
United States, and shall be vested 
with a yeto power over all acts of the 
Philippine congress having relation 
to their foreign affairs, but shall have 
no veto power with respect to other 
legislation, nor shall he be empow- 
ered to appoint any officer unless au- 
thorized to do so the Philippine 
congress. He exercise such 
other executive powers as shall be 
vested in him by the Philippine con- 
ce and s hold his office for a 

rm of four years unless the tem 
rary government shall within t 
time be superseded by the ina 
tion of the permanent government 
herein provided for, and said presi- 
dent shall receive a compensation of 
$10,000 per annum, to be paid out of 


hilippine Islands. 


NOW NOTE. 
THE LAW FOR CUBA. 

That in fulfillment of the declara- 
tion contained in the joint resolution 
ep grt April 20, entitled, “For 
the recognition of the independence of 
the ple of Cuba, demanding that 
the Government of Spain relinquish 
its authority and government in the 
island of Cuba, and to withdraw its 
land and naval forces from Cuba and 
Cuban waters, and directing the Pres- 
ident of the United States to use the 
land and naval forces of the United 
States to these resolutions into 
effect,” the dent is hereby au- 
thorized to “leave the government 
and control of the island of Cuba to its 
proper so soon as a government shall 

ve been established in said island 
under a constitution which, either as 
a part thereof or in an ordinance ap- 
pended thereto shall define the future 
relations of the United States with 
Cuba, substantially as follows: 


I 


That the government of Cuba shall 
never enter into any treaty or other 
compact with any foreign power or 

wers which will impair or tend to 

pair the independence of Cuba, nor 
in any manner authorize or permit 
any forei wer or powers to ob- 
tain by colonization or for military or 
naval or otherwise, lodg- 
ment in or control over any portion of 
said island. 


That said government shall not as- 
sume or contract any public debt, to 
pay the interest upon which, and to 
make reasonable sinking fund provi- 
sion for the ultimate discharge of 
which, the ordinary revenues of the 
island, after defraying the current 
expenses of government shall be in- 
adequate. m 


That the government of Cuba con- 
sents that the United States may ex- 
ercise the right to intervene for the 


reservation of Cuban in: ndence. 
he maintenance of a government 
adequate for the protection of lif 


roperty, and individual liberty, a 
Por Asehe i nh ha 


IV. 


That all actsof the United States 
in Cuba during its mili occu- 
pancy thereof are ratified and vali- 

„and all lawful rights acquired 
thereunder shall be maintained and 
protected. 


That the government of Cuba will 
execute, and as far as necessary ex- 
FF 
other mutua 
upon or the sanitation of the cities 
of the island, to the end that a recur- 
rence of epidemic and infectious dis- 
eases may be prevented, thereby as- 
suring protection to the ple and 
commerce of Cuba, as well as to the 
commerce of the southern ports of 
the United States and the people re- 
siding therein. 

VI. 

That the Isle of Pines shall be omit- 
ted from the pro; d constitutional 
boundaries of Cuba, the title thereto 
being left to future adjustment by 
treaty. vn 


That to cnable the United States 
to maintain the independence of 
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the Philippine . There shall 
be such other executive officers re- 
ceiving such com Hs ma: and per- 


forsaing such du as may be pre- 
scri 80 


and Tren all beappo — 
gn such manner as may be prescribed 
y law. 

During the period of the existence 
of the tempo: or, wii vornment herein 
oes ae oe ae in no event 
extend and 


oes io o date of: of 118 f fis inauguration, the 


dependence and a 
form — f goverment, a and katt noe pro- 


tect them vasion and, upon 
application y then ait om thereof, 
against domestic vio! 


Sled all gs Inhabitants of said 
archipelago ears © and over 
who ty Speak and ond lo etter the 
Eng or n or an 

of the native 8 of the said 
archi and who shall have re- 
sided therein for — year, shall be 
qualified to vote for members of con- 
gress and other elective 3 and 


shail be qualified to phony a mem- 


ß 
elective office. 


The house of ToD members an shall 
be composed of 100 members and the 
senate of O members, shall be ap- 
portioned by the — 2 
vinces of 8 t 
ces so tha’ 
the distribu in 


of mom 


upon, the said 
N 


proclamation throughout the archi- 
Delago and arrange for the holding of 
said election. 
Src. 4. That the members . ee 
congress thus elected shall m. 

f Manila ona day to te Piked 
bye aid Site Philippine Com. 
subsequent to the day of election, the 
time for which meeting shall be stated 
in the procl ger 3 and, 
after organization, the Songi 
and president, constituting the 
porary ernment perun pores 

of their å Res as te 1 
of tke e Arce 


——— of the Phili; 


shall ee ie by ‘ogisation 3 
treaty, irrevocable wi t the con- 
sent of the United States— 

First. That there shall to 
- United 83 ogee to re | 
property lands 
waters as the President of the United 


pine go shall nent and shal to 1 Philip- 
vernmen e 
fo by it for — ge a terminal facilities 


Seco: carry eft 
Sintes wit tions 9 — the United 
5 om of Spain and 
F 


i al hts and pro 
—.— of all Tights pigyn rak r de United 
Third. That no inhabitant of mm 
archipelago shall ever be molested in 
on account of his 


with theprovisionsof insect i thesnid 
United States Me Son ag Commission 
shall to the President 
of the Uni gig whereupon it 
— 2 bo the duty of President to issue 
endence of the declaring the inde- 
nore ence of th e people of said archi- 
pelago and that constitute an in- 
— sta te pos | nation; subject, 


e by way of further assurance 
vernment of Eon will “porma. 


Te treaty wi 
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Cuba, and to_ protect the 
swell! 


BEC. 9. That immediately after the 
President shall have proclaimed that 
all he pele rmed resistance to the 
United States has ceased in said pe 


1 States to be withdrawn from 
d archi o as speedily as may 

= excep forces as may be 

maintained in such parts 

have been retained by the "United 

States for naval and 

and terminal 


and the Secretary of War shall make 
all needful spor pa bine 
effect the 


of this ac’ 
BEC. S. Fhat it shall be the duty of 


‘or the nand hi of a con- 
stitutional convention, which shall be 
0 the duty of framing a 
pe t for the peo- 


= called to meet atsuch place and at 
yo later 3 the first 


noe FS as ene be 

aT con- 

eer Upon Tha com on poe, the 

bors of said convention and the in- 

tion of the permanent govern- 

ge co: uent thereon, it be 

United States to issue his proclama- 
tion dec! 


laring 
ualified independence of the le 
ar f the Archipelago aoa 


— and Phili 
any ecb ees rato and independent ae 
3 are: Provided, ees That 


00 rate not to ex |, how- 
ever, the period of 
vided 1 
vernmen 0 
id — of addi 


ire of the Philippine Arctipelngo, 
0 ine Arc 

Src. 9. That all ait tore ot * of 

8 3 can — 

vernmen 

hereinbetore poe ded for, inctudi 

ce 


bd anda of of the president an 
office of the senators 


ded for; and nothing herein con- 
shall 


the of the 
pine 8 from calling 


tional convention at 8 
the date herein 
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Mr. Chairman, I come now to the speeches that have been made— 
to remove some of the rubbish off our lot, so that we may build. 
First there came the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper], 
and he said that the 3 question should not be a party 
question.“ Of course it ought not to be a party question. It is 
a question which most vitally concerns American citizenship in 
this country, regardless of parties. It has, however, become a 
party question, and it is a party question. Who made it a party 
question? You upon the Republican side of this House. You 
made it a question when you repudiated the policy and the 
ideals of the Hispano-American war. [Applause.] 

The gentleman says that the Democratic party was responsible 
for the war as much as the Republican party. This is one of 
those half truths which is the most dangerous falsehood. Let 
me carry you back a moment to what really took place. The 
Democratic y strove in season and out of season to get a dec- 
laration of the belligerent rights and a recognition of ges eine’ 
ence of the Cuban Republic. Upon that last great day of that 

War Congress the Democratic y brought into this 
ouse—unanimously recommended by the minority members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and unanimously voted for by 
every Democrat upon the floor—a simple resolution recogniz- 
ing the inde ce of the Republic of Cuba. Then, when that 
was voted down, then it was, and then only, that a great and 
overwhelming majority of the Democrats voted with you in favor 
of a resolution of intervention, which bor! UON meant war. 

I believed, and do to this day believe, that had we recognized 
the independence of Cuba as we on this side wanted to do, Cuba 
would haye been more independent to-day than she is now, be- 
cause she would haye been without the Platt amendment, and 
she would have been as free and as happy, while there would have 
been no war. I urged it, as did the Democratic leader at that 
time, Mr. BAILEY, of Texas, as the only way to prevent war. 
Cuba would have gained her freedom as Texas gained hers, 
through the instrumentality of Americans, but not of the Ameri- 
can Government—American volunteers going to the shores of 
Cuba and helping to establish another republic upon the surface 
of this earth. 

Had they gone there they would to such an extent have assimi- 
lated with the population, to such an extent infiltrated American 
ideas, that Cuba would have been knocking at the doors of this 
Republic within a few years after she had gained independence, 
asking for admission as a new State in the galaxy. Remember, 
it was only after that resolution was voted down that we then 
voted for the resolution of intervention, and why did we do it? 
Because we thought it was wiser, more patriotic, for Americans 
to present a solid front to the common enemy of America and of 
mankind—Spain—if war was coming; if war had to come, to let 
it come upon a people without party division. That has been our 
idea ever since; and at no time have we refused to vote supplies 
for the war, as the gentleman from Indiana 5 Lanpis] pages oir 

He cited a case where we refused to vote $500,000, for what? 
The erection of permanent barracks in the Philippine Islands.“ 
It is true that in its first phase, when worded as above, it went 
out on a point of order and had to come back to escape the point 
of order, cloaked under the language, shelter for the American 
troops,” but every man in this body not a fool knew what the 
money was going to be used for, and not desiring to retain the 
1 ds permanently, we did not desire to vote to ex- 
pend the money of the people for permanent constructions and 
erections there. š 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. No; no. I have very little 
time to answer several Republican speeches, and the gentleman 
will remember that it is the first time that I have refused to 
yield. If I have a little time at the end, I will yield to him. 
Ah, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen strangely forget the facts in the 
recent pask The gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. COOPER, who 
made this argument, was, I well remember, the very chief and 
front of the blanket Indians“ and the insurrectionists’’ upon 
that side of the House upon the Cuban independence question. 

There are a thousand reasons—geographical, military, naval, 
commercial, international—for our ‘‘ gobbling up ’’ Cuba for one 
that exists for “gobbling up” the Philippines, and yet that gen- 
tleman headed the insurrectionists on that side in fayor of Cuban 
independence, and later on, well do I remember, that he stood 
shoulder to shoulder with me and with others in advocating the 
Foraker resolution, which said that the people of Cuba “ are and of 
ca te ought to be free and independent,” and the Teller resolution 
which said that we were not going to carry on the war for con- 

mest nor for territorial dizement, but for humanity, and all 
that. It was by Democratic votes in the Senate, followed by their 
colleagues here, that those two resolutions were pinned upon the 
intervention resolutions and were made the policy of the country. 


It was no secret that the Republican Administration was opposed 


to both of them. The Senator who introduced the resolution to 
the effect that the Cuban people are and of right ought to be 
free and independent ” was regarded as unfriendly to the Admin- 
istration at the time for doing it. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Cooper] stood with us upon that and he stood well, too. 
He stood right, and then after that 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I think the gentleman is — in his 
statement of the history of events. The Senator from Ohio did 
not introduce the resolution that the gentleman from Mississippi 
has spoken of. His resolution was a resolution of recognition to 
the Cuban government—the so-called Cuban government, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Well, it is the same thing. 
It does not disturb the line of my argument. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin was in favor of it. He was in favor of the rec- 
ognition of the independence of the Cuban people, just as I was, 
and then some time after that the gentleman went back into his 
tent, sulked like Achilles—went back into his cell—and he was 
supposed to po persons non grata over on that side of the Chamber. 

x a of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman is in error in say- 
ing that I ever voted to recognize the Cuban Republic, I never 


cast such a vote. 

Mr. of Mississippi. No; you were never called on 
to cast a yea-and-nay vote on it, but does the gentleman deny 
that he was in the caucus of Republicans who insisted upon that 
eee = conduct, and that he was one of the men who advo- 
cated it? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not. I never attended any 
caucus of Republicans. I never attended any caucus of Demo- 
crats 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I understand that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I never attended a caucus of Re- 
publicans which resolved in any way, shape, or manner to recog- 
nize or demand a recognition of the Cuban Republic. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Does the gentleman say he 
never advocated the independence of Cuba? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Isaidthat I thoughtat that time 
that it would end the war, end the trouble, if we should recognize 
the Cuban Republic. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Ah, so did I, and there we were 
together; that is substantially what I asserted, and I still think 
we were right. 8 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But one moment. A committee 
from that caucus went to the White House and consulted with 
President McKinley, and he, in confidence, gave us the status of 
affairs and the icy of the Administration, and thereafter no 
member of that committee, no member of that caucus, ever voted 
otherwise than in support of the Administration of William 


M 2 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Chairman, I.do 
not think that that explanation cuts much figure. The fact is 
that the gentleman was in favor of the independence of Cuba, 
and that he now stands against the rage e of the Philip- 


pines. The fact is that he was in favor of the resolutions making 
the war a war “not for territorial aggrandizement, nor for con- 
quest,” and that he now stands with the solid of his 


party on the other side for a war of conquest and territorial ag- 
grandizement. The fact is that when the Speaker of this House 
came to appoint a Committee on Insular Affairs he appointed the 
gentleman to the great honor of being chairman of that commit- 
tee, and, then, to paraphrase the words of Robert Burns, he ap- 
pointed on the committee all the chairmen of all the other great 
committees of this Republican House to hold the wretch in 


order.” 
And now the gentleman stands here, chief of the imperialists, 
with a bill by his name, fixing no period at which our rule 


in the Philippine Islands shall cease, a bill which is as purely a 
crown colony measure as any ever emanating from the British 
Parliament at any time. 

The gentleman was in his tent for a while, and it was generally 
bruited about—generally thought at any rate, rumored or 
dreamed—that his life was becoming drearier and drearier”’ 
with his party associates, until after a while he was “all right,” 
as so many of you gentlemen do become all right“ in the course 
of time. I do wish we had on this 1 
hesion that you gentlemen over there have. e might not be as 
strong à party as regards our individualistic ideas, nor as nearly 
right always on fundamental principles and policies, but we 
would be much stronger about getting into power and staying 
there after we got in. ; 

I picked up the other day a piece of doggerel which the House 

phrasing and reciting, because it reminds 


will excuse me for para) 
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me of the position of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER] 
with regard to this question: 

There was an old man in Siberia, 

Whose life grew drearier and drearier, 

Till he broke from his with a h— ofa yell, 

And eloped with the Hag Imperial. 


Catherine II, I reckon. [Great laughter.] 

Life was becoming drearier and drearier“ with you gentle- 
men on the other side until you began one by one to break from 
yon cells“ and ‘‘ elope with the Hag Imperial,” Imperialism is, 

ike every other vice— 
Of so frightful a mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

And the men who embrace it become, sometimes, the greatest 
lovers of it, by the ordinary process of love feeding on embraces. 

The gentleman says that the Democratic party was responsible, 
conjointly with some gentlemen on that side, for the war. As I 
said a moment ago, that is a half truth. But what war? A war 
which bore upon its shield, emblazoned in everlasting colors, the 
declaration that it was a war not for territorial aggrandizement, 
nor for conquest,” which, in the words of a great man, whose 
corpse has been horribly exploited for partisan purposes in this de- 
bate, would be, in our code of ethics,” ‘‘ criminal aggression.“ 

When the time came we took our part in that war; and our 
brothers and our sons took their part in it, too. But we are in 
no manner responsible for this Philippine war, which is a totally 
different thing. 

The gentleman says we became responsible when we ratified 
the treaty. The gentleman treats the act of three or four Demo- 
crats who voted against the Bacon amendment to that treaty as 
a crime chargeable to the party. But the world knows that the 
ratification of that treaty unamended was a Republican ratifica- 
tion, and that it was against the sense and contention of the 
Democratic party in both Houses. Every Democrat in the Sen- 
ate, except three, voted for the Bacon amendment. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I will have to yield to the 
gentleman, but after this I must not yield to anybody, because, 
as the gentlemen here understand, I have the closing speech and 
the time can not be extended. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I want to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield to the gentleman be- 
cause he has been so uniformly courteous in yielding to me that 
I can not refuse. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Did it not require a vote of two-thirds of 
the Senators present to ratify that treaty? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON. And was not the Senate then controlled by 
Democrats, Populists, and free-silyer Republicans? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do not remember as to that. 

Mr. HAMILTON. They stood 46 to 44. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do not remember about 
that, but go ahead with your question. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I have nothing further to ask the gentle- 
man. I merely wanted to remind him of the facts of the case, 
because he said there were only three or four Democratic votes in 
the Senate in favor of ratifying the treaty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. My recollection is that there 
were exactly three Democrats who wanted to ratify that treaty 
unamended. There may have been one more or one less. 
that is all there is in that. The Bacon amendment was the test 
vote on that question. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman indulged in a deal of 
fun at the expense of the Constitution—‘‘the palladium of our 
liberties!” as he called it. Well, the Constitution may be a very 
funny thing to him and to some other gentlemen on the other 
side. It may be a thing whose fragments, when you stumble 
about among them, are amusing. But there are some of us who 
believe in a personal God; and there are a few of us left to whom 
it is not funny to jest at a thing which we have sworn *‘ without 
mental reservation `° to support on becoming members of this 
body, ar d than which there neither is nor can be for us as Repre- 
sentati os any higher law. 

Why, sir, ihe whole argument is based upon this sort of an 
idea, that if a man hears the cry of Wolf, wolf, wolf,“ several 
times and there is no wolf he ought to believe in the nonexist- 
ence of wolves. And if he hears five or six false alarms of fire 
when there is no fire, he ought to lie in bed like a fool and be 
consumed by the flames when a fire has at last come. [Applause.] 

There has never been a republic which existed and 5 
died, that did not die by the insidious and slow process of undis- 
covered sapping. And at the time of the undiscovered sapping 
and insidious new departures, the nature of which was 8 
by very few. there were men who gave the cry of alarm, but as 
there had been many men before who had given cries of alarm and 


the republic had apparently continued to exist, this very fact was 
used to blind and deceive the people when faced witha real crisis, 
Notwithstanding that, there may be cause for alarm, and if there 
is cause for alarm, the fact that the people have thought there 
was such cause in the past at a time when there was not, is a 
schoolboy argument against the duty to take heed. Now, I say 
that there is cause for alarm when, for the first time in the history 
of the Republic, a majority of us contend that we have the 
right to carry on a form of government on one part of God’s 
earth “outside of the Constitution of the United States, while we 
still admit for a time—how long, who can tell—that we must 
carry it on in this part of the earth within the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin then made 
this argument, that because Mr. McKinley wasa good man, a 
courteous, patriotic, brave, and pious man, and had been cruell 
and wantonly murdered, and because he had advocated this pol- 
icy, therefore it must be sacred, and no other man ought to op- 
pose it. And then, after he was through exploiting the poor 
corpse of the assassinated, cruelly murdered, exquisitely courte- 
ous gentleman, who happened to be President of the United States 
at the time this policy was first inaugurated, he then dug up 
Grant, and he dug up Sherman, I believe, and several others, to 
show that they in their time had been denounced, and therefore, 
forsooth, we should not denounce wrong things in our time. In 
other words, itis a sufficient answer, when you say a thing is wrong, 
to say some other fellow in the last generation said something 
else was wrong and in your opinion it was not. When you saya 
thing is tyranny, it is a sufficient answer to say that somebody 
else said something was tyranny in another generation, and the 
time has past and now we find out that perhaps it was not. 

I shall not enter upon the question in connection with General 
Grant, but there are many people in this country yet, I omg 
them, who believe that if General Grant had been nominated an 
elected for a third term as President of this country, there would 
have been nothing in the way of his being President for a fourth, 
a fifth, and a sixth term, or until he died, and the precedent once 
broken down, there would haye been nothing in the way of the 
Mexicanization of American institutions. 

But what has all that got to do with this question? 

Then the gentleman says, when he refers to these atrocities out 
in the Philippine Islands, that they are isolated instances of 
cruelty.” Mr. i n, are they isolated instances? Now, if 
the gentleman means by that that nine-tenths of the American 
soldiers and nine-tenths of the American officers are absolutely 
as guiltless of these atrocities as I am, standing here, then the 

ntleman is perfectly right. I thank God that there are ve 

ew men indeed who could find it in their hearts to pen a H. R. J. 
Smith-Samar order, or find it in their hearts to justify it after it 
had been pennaa. If that order were not wrong, why was it that 
the President of the United States, when he heard of its issuance, 
ordered a court-martial to consider the question? 

Is it right or wrong to issue an order to“ burn and kill—the 
more you burn and kill the better —and to murder children? 
If wrong and hellish, why defend it, even by inuendo? But has 
the gentleman a right to call them isolated instances in another 
sense? What he really meant by that was that they were not 
the policy of the Administration. But the truth is that the Smith 
order was issued with the knowledge of the powers that were 
representing us in the military half of the Philippine govern- 
ment, and that the Smith order was known to the War Depart- 
ment here, and that no attempt was ever made to punish or to in- 
yestigate the man that issued it, until after the public attention 
was called to it and the Administration and War Depart overt at- 
tacked because of it. The fact is that notwithstanding the Presi- 
dent’s late speech at Arlington, in which he said those who were 

ilty of wrongdoing should be hunted out and punished. Smith 
Fa been acquitted, and I see by an article in the Washington 
Post, which I have not time to read you, that he is to be promoted 
to the command of the Department of Texas. I insert it in my 
remarks: 

ORDER TO GENERAL SMITH—WILL BE PUT IN COMMAND OF DEPARTMENT 

OF TEXAS—COURSE IN SAMAR WAS UPHELD—THE PRESIDENT, AFTER HIS 

REVIEW OF THE CASE, MAY DISAPPROVE THE FINDINGS, BUT CAN NOT 


NOW IMPOSE ANY PUNISHMENT BEYOND CRITICISM—ADMISSIONS BY THH 
ACCUSED AT THE TRIAL. 


Announcement was made at the War Department yesterday that Brig. 
Gen. Jacob H. Smith will be immediately ordered to proceed to San Fran- 
cisco, and will then be placed in command of the military department of 
Texas. This action of the Department ls any doubt that may have ex- 
isted as to the findings of the coart which tried General Smith for his conduct 
of the campaign in Samar. He has been acquitted, and, so far as the court is 
concerned, there will be no further proceedings against him. It now remains 
for the President to review the case, and he is expected to make public his 
views in the course of ten days. He may disapprove the findings of the court 
and strongly condemn General Smith’s work in Samar, but there can now be 
no punishment save in the way of criticism. 

record, which the ident has received, contains the exact lan- 


e 
e of the admissions made by Colonel Woodruff, counsel for General 
Smith, in regard to the orders which the latter officer issued to Major Waller, 
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United States Marines. The charge was “Conduct to the pratutice of good 
order and milita: pga per and it was supported by th ication: 
In that B. * — acob H. Smith, U. S. X., commanding general of the 
Sixth Separate Brigade, Division of the Philippines, did give instructions in 
regard to the conduct of hostilities in the island of r. P. I., to his sub- 
ordinate officer, Maj. L. W. T. Waller, United States Marine Corps, the said 
Major Waller being under his command and commanding at the time a sub- 
pn eac district in the island of Samar, P. I., in language and words, 


t: 85 
“*T want no 3 (meaning Pages that giving of quarter was not 
desired or r ed), and ‘I wish you to killand burn. The more you kill 
and burn the better you will please me,’ and ‘the interior of Samar must 
be made a Ln lar eee and did give further instructions to said 
Major Waller that he (General Smith) wanted all persons killed who were 
capable of ring arms, and did, in reply to a question by the said Major 
Waller asking for an age limit, designate the age limitat 10 years, 

This at or near the island of Samar, Philippine Islands, between the 23d 
and 28th of October, 1991.” 


SMITH’S PLEA AND ADMISSIONS. 


The record then gives General Smith’s plea to the charge and ee 
tions, which was “not guilty." Colonel Woodruff's statement, which was 
partially cabled at the time it was made, is then given in full, as follows: 

“The accused desires to simplify this case as much as ble, and admits 
that he was commanding general of the Sixth Separate Brigade, Division of 
the Philippines; that Major Waller was one of lus subordinate officers, com- 
manding a subterritorial district, and that he did give him personal instruc- 
tions relating to hostiles under arms in the field, and he did instruct him not 
to burden himself with prisoners, of which General Smith already bad so 
many that the e‘ficiency of his command was impaired, and tell him that he 
. him to kill and burn in the interior and hostile country; and did fur- 
ther instruct him that the interior of Samar must be made a howling wilder- 
ness; and did further instruct him that he wanted ali persons killed who 
were capable of bearing arms and were actively engage d in hostilities; and 


that he did designate the age limit at 10 years, as boys of that age were act- 
ively e ged in hostilities against the United Statés authorities, and were 
equally dangerous as an enemy as those of more mature age.” 


The record then shows that the judge-advocate asked the question: 
Does the accused admit that as his statement?” 
do,“ was the response of General Smith. 


From the same 
have learned that 


Those postmaster editors who started out to be indignant over the acts of 
Gen. Jake H. R. Smith have changed their minds. They really thought at 
first that the War Department meant what it said and was going to do some- 
thing unpleasant to Smith and the promoters of that mode of warfare. 


The gentleman from Wisconsin said, ‘‘If there were American 
embezzlers in Cuba, would you therefore charge the American 
administration with a policy of embezzlement?” No. Why not? 
Because it sought to punish and did punish the embezzlers. That 
is why. But if they been justified and defended in their em- 
bezzlement, and promoted for it, then it would have been guilty 
of a policy of embezzlement. [Applause on Democratic side. | 

Now, understand me, gentlemen. I say and I admit that if 

ou are going to persevere in this policy out yonder, things like 
ith's order are necessary in order effectually to carry out your 
pior: Iam not eyen condemning Smith, except in the sense 
that I do not think the right sort of a man would be the tool for 
the carrying out of that sort of a policy under the flag of this or 
any other country. But it is the policy which is so hellish that 
it can not be made more hellish by any possible hellish atrocities 
committed in its name. 

One of the things that the gentleman from Wisconsin did best 
was to read a beautiful poem, the author of which was Rizal, a 
Philippine * and genius—a poet, by the vay, whose works 
if read in the Philippine Islands to-day in a public place would 
cause the reader to be charged with violation of the sedition laws; 
a poem describing amongst other things the beauties of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, as well as the aspirations of its le for better 
institutions and freer government. I wonder if the gentleman 
thought of our disgraceful Philippine sedition law or of the 

resent desolated condition of the fair isle of Samar ’’—its tor- 
ure-racked people and murdered boys—while reading it? At 
the conclusion the gentleman told us that Rizal was finally con- 
victed upon false testimony wrung from witnesses by torture,” 
And yet the gentleman has not had one word of condemnation 
for the use of torture for the p se of obtaining confessions— 
mind you, not for the purpose of military retaliation or in hot 
blood, but in cool, deliberate moments, as a part of court pro- 
cedure, for the purpose of obtaining testimony—which is going 
on now every day in the Philippine Islands. 

I shall insert in the RECORD in this connection an article from 
the Manila Freedom of April 22, 1902, upon that subject, an Ad- 
ministration and expansion paper. The object of the article is to 
defend the use of the torture. It is not an attack made upon the 
Administration, and it admits and establishes, while it is going 
along, the existence ofallthisthing. It expressly says that it has 
been used, not sporadically but generally, and that it has been 
used, not in retaliation, but for the purpose of obtaining confes- 
sions, and it defends it upon the ground of the necessity ” of 
using it because the people are treacherous; defends it upon the 

mnd of provocation.“ advising officers to make a clean 
3 of it all and throw themselves on the country for justi- 
cation. 


paper I learn that even the postmaster editors 
neral Smith is sacred: 


[From the Manila Freedom, Tuesday, April 22, 1902.] 
THE USE OF TORTURE. 


Public feeling at home rega: the rumors of tortures inflicted on Fili- 
paos by American officers and soldiers is described by press dispatches to 

at the boiling point. General Smith, Major Glenn, and a score of other 
officers are to be tried by court-martial in case munds are found, and the 
matter is to be cleaned up. This is the inevitable result of warfare. Man- 
kind is human, and in the heat of a desperate contest are liable to to ex- 
tremes. The provocation is at times enormous, and the individuals can 
neay anaut their acts to their own consciences. They are, however, 
liable to forget that the time is surely coming when they be compelled 
to justify their acts to their compatriots at home, who are not viewing the 
matter from the 5 viewpoint engendered by warfare, but from the 
viewpoint of the fellow at home, who has not seen his co’ es murde: 
and tortured, and who, therefore, can not justify retaliation. 

Asa matter of fact, there has been extensive employment in these islands 
of the “ water cure” and of various other measures for the extortion of con- 
fessions. There is not the slightest use of denying the fact. There area 
thousand witnesses ready to testify to it in case it 88 compulsory or 
necessary. In a great many cases no permanent harm has been done by the 
employment of these measures, but, on the contrary, information has boen 
gained which has been of the greatest service in bringing about peace. The 
enemy has been treacherous in the extreme, and sometimes the safety and 
the very lives of the garrisons have depended upon knowing the truth. 

a measure of self-protection the truth has been extorted even by the employ- 
ment of the most extreme measures, 


The evil of the employment of these measures had been in the irr msi- 
bility of many who kave applied them. Many bales lieutenants, who should, 
have been back under the corrective influence of their parents, have had the 


lives of many ple in their hands, and if one happened to be vindictive or 
naturally cruel the evil which resulted has been great. The innocent have 
suffered in many cases. The most revolting cases are, sad to say, more than 


rumors. p 

At the end of all wars there comes a time of recrimination, It came at 
the end of the Spanish-American war; it came at the end of the rebellion, 
and it has come at the end of every war known tocreation. The excesses 
committed in the heat of the strife have been expatiated in the after-cooling 
of public sentiment, This is one of the penalties of the military profession. 

few officers will undoubtedly be cashiered, more will be reprimanded, 
the matter will be the sensation of the day, and then it will be forgotten. 
2 . will writhe under the lash, but the time for healing not be 
‘ar off. 
It is deplorable that the water cure and many worse tortures have been 
employed by the American forces in the Philippine insurrection, but the fact 
remains that they have been employed. There is only one thing to do. 
Stand up like men and show the provocation and the necessity for retalia- 
tory measures of the sort. There is no use for the generals in the States to 
deny that the reports are true. There is no use to attempt to gloss over the 
facts. They have been buried at the bottom, but in the course of time they 
have risen near to the top. They will eventually proclaim the truth to the 
world, and it is better to meet the issue like men evade it and finally 
have the truth arise and confront us. 

In admitting the fact that these measures have been emplo the fact 
must not be lost sight of that they were never officially permitted, and that 
there is really no one responsible except the individuals who employed them. 
The fact must be also recognized that while there were many officers who 
used them and o brag: of them, there was an overwhelming majority 
of the officers of the United States Army who never for a moment counte- 
nanced this sort of thing, and who conducted warfare in their districts like 
gentlemen, like Americans, and like Christians. 


Ah, Mr. Chairman, what people are there on the face of the globe 
that would not be treacherous when beaten down to the ground 
with no ibility of fighting in the opan and were yetnot willing 
to submit to an alien rule? Why did nobody ever condemn the 
Spaniards as treacherous and bushwhackers because they killed 
every French soldier caught outside of the lines when Napoleon 
was trying to rob them of national independence and their free- 
dom? On the contrary, the world has praised them for fighting 
as best they could with what weapons were left them. Are we 
to judge these men by a different rule? And yet when General 
Smith was tried in the Philippine Islands the other day the court 
turned itself into counsel for the defense and ruled that proof of 
the treachery and general bad character of the inhabitants of 
Samar was relevant to the question as to whether General Smith 
was guilty or innocent! $ 

Read the account. Remember it is not from an enemy, but 
from a friend of your policy of colonialism. The editor seems 
rather to rejoice that the court was making of itself both counsel 
for the prisoner and an ayowed vehicle to“ influence public 
opinion at home.” Read: 


[From the Manila Times, April 29, 1902.] 
COLONEL WOODRUFF’S STAND. 

Colonel Weodruff, the Chauncey Depew of the Phili 
overtime now. As senior counsel for defense of Genera! 
on to electrify the community at least once 
a home-going regiment to receive a send-off or a national fiesta to be cele- 
brated, he has to scintillate until the small hours. 

In opening the defense of General Smith yesterday, Colonel Woodruff de- 
clared his intentions for the conduct of the case in no uncertain — 
That he believes the American people, or at least a fraction of them, to 
laboring under a terrible misapprehension there is no room for doubt. That 
misapprehension he proposes to correct, appealing through the court-martial 
and through the press reports of its proceedings to the American people. 
The lengthy evidence that he proposes to submit, he urbanely informed the 
court, was not simply to aid the court in coming to a conclusion, but that the 
American people might listen to the truth as regards the army in the Phil- 
topinon, and lay a broad, firm basis for judgment on the large questions now 

n sight. 

In this undertaking the court seemed to give Colonel Woodruff sym 
thetic support. This was shown almost imm. tely. There wassome 
almost correctional in the manner in which the court answered the jud 
advyocate’s objection that the details of the atrocities perpetrated on 
bodies of our soldier dead at Balangiga were not germane to the defense as 
affording excuse for the drastic ordersof General Santa, General Wheaton 


ines, is workin; 
mith he is call 
r diem, and whenever there is 


not only declared that the objection was not sustained, but added, with a 
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Jovine frown, that the question would be answ: and thatin future such 
admitted 


er showing the character of the Samar natives, would be 
Ukely that an army tribunal composed 


o the court. Indeed, it is hardi 
largely of eral officers, some of whom have themselves come under criti- 


cism for 


which for “some occult reason,” as Colonel Woodruff 
placed army serving in the archi 
to be absolutely no 


There a . of fact at 
e defense in the General Smith case. 


issue between the prose- 
cution an 


The latter bas admitted 
to and more than it probably could e. 
establish. 


There is only one thing w t appears to to „and that 
the moral and military n of suasion by the sword and such means 
as appear expedient to the end in view. It is not ting 


tic wrong was being enacted here, and they have demanded that the truth 


The defense appears to be determined to thrash out the whole matter, lay 
it mates the American people, andabide by the consequences, whatever they 
may be. 

Then there came upon the stage my friend from Michigan [Mr. 
HautLxox]J, and he told us that 35 provinces were organized out 
there” and that ‘‘ orderreigned.’’ Gentlemen, do you remember 
the time when the celebrated message was sent, Order e 
in Warsaw?’ Why, the attempt to make Samar a howling wilder- 
ness was so successful that it overleaped itself, and 
nothing left in Samar to howl. There was ‘‘order’’ in Samar. 
There is ‘order’ there now. But as to the feeling of the people. 
and the idea that any real pacification has taken ee 1 1 
insert in the RECORD a report from the Manila dispatches of 
the testimony of ex-insurgent Malvar, which you have all read, 
and an editorial from the Washington Post, proving that there 
has been no pacification, except the pacification which a helpless 
people apparently show when they are cowed and afraid and 
awaiting a better opportunity to strike: 

‘Considerable rise,” tho Manila dispatches say, was caused yesterday 
by the testimony of the ex-insurgent leader Malvar, He was called asa 
witness for Major Gardener respecting conditi: 
bas, and revealed to the astonished Americans tha 
ernments there were really in 3 with the insurrection. Every mu- 
nicipal officer, said General M: dra 
rule, really took orders from this ent comman: 
nished him with supplies. He went on to say that there was not one native 
in any of those towns truly friendly to the . heen This is telling evi- 
dence, not paly. for the accuracy of Major Gardener's description of the state 
of affairs, but also for the continued existence of a pervasive and settled 
aversion to our rule throughout the islands. This is the element of the prob- 
lem which should a our im ts. A disaffected population of 10,- 
000,000 we can not hi F m. There is no 
American way of governing . — who obstinately 
feated and disarmed but not disma 


ere was 


turn obdurate hate to friendship; and 
resources to accomplish that. 
MALVAR ON FILIPINO INSURGENT METHODS. 

Maj. Cornelius Gardener called the former insurgent general Malvar, who 
surrendered in Batangas Province last April, to testify at Manila by Laer 
before the board which is inv ting the Major 
Gardener concerni 

Malvar said that 


Province without coun’ Po! 
could have raised in other provinces; that the peoplein the towns of Tayabas 
obeyed well the orders issued by the American authorities, as well as his own. 
They sent to the ts, he said, and then after the lapse of a 
few days w notify the Americans that such spe me" had 
This Malvar ordered the 8 le to do in or 
be suspected by the Americans o 2 Each body of 

Tayabas was supported by the town to which it belonged. 
meuo that the object of ea ye erders ya to prol 5 a 
tely; consequently, in small engagemen nts were o al- 
ca | to attack the. Americans aipa they outnumbered them K 
when 


have made it — poy sed for an in- 
body to exist in that town: To the best of his f the insurgen 
had candidates in all municipal elections held in the province. In conclusion, 
he said that the ion in Tayabas and Batangas provinces had been 
ENS 1 as a result of the reconcentration methods adopted by Gen. J. 
Fran Bell. 


said, Only a tribe or two oppose us.“ But it 


The gentleman 
happens that the tribes who oppose us constitute 6,500,000 of 


these le—Tagalogs and Visa and all the Christian Fili- 
inos e testimony of Gen Chaffee is (and General Chaf- 
Pe insinuates a justification for some of these things which are 


going on out there based upon this statement of facts) that every 
one of them is an enemy, and that when they call themselves 
friends they are merely acting treacherously; and my private 
opinion is that they are enemies. 
Suppose during the Revolutionary war our people had got to the 
where they could not fight any other way. you not think 
they would, as Marion and Sumter and their followers did, have 
taken to the swamps, or taken to the mountains, and that they 
would have bushwhacked where they could, and that some of them 
would have come in perhaps and taken the oath of allegiance to the 


British Crown, and then, finding tyranny no longer tolerable and 
back to their duty of fighting 


oppression longer unendurable, gone 


Britons, as Isaac Hayne of South Carolina, one of her greatest and 
poet patriots did, being afterwards shot on the charge of vio- 
ting his oath of allegiance to the British Crown? 

Human nature is the same all over the world, and when men 
are helpless and cowed by their helplessness, they always seek 
safety in cunning and deceit, trying to do what they can secretly 
and treacherously, if need he, for their cause. We should not be 
too hard upon these people about that. 

Then, gentlemen say that these people are incapable of self- 
government. Now, gentlemen, I want to call your attention to 
this: If these people are incapable of self-government, then the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] must be mistaken about 
some things he told us the other day, because he described these peo- 
ple as“ pleasant people,” nice gentlemen,” nice ladies, and he 
said that they had 20,000 children at school in Manila alone.” 
What a significant fact! the parents of 20,000 children in one 
town so thirsty for knowledge for their 5 as voluntarily 
to send them to school, even when conducted by hated Americans! 
And General Smith of Samar-order fame must be mistaken, be- 
cause it is the testimony of General Smith that ol ee boys 
out there are fighting and are willing to die for the independence 
and liberty of their country; and when the battle of Manila took 
place women were in the ranks of the Philippine army, some of 
them armed only with bows and arrows, fighting side by side with 
their husbands and brothers. 

Now, you need not tell me that any people do not deserve liberty 
and are not capable of self-government; not, of course, our sort ro 
self-government, but their sort, ee suitable and propef 
for them: who have these two qualities which are demonstated by 
what I have mentioned in this case: First, that they are willing to 
learn; and second, that they are willing to die. [Applause.] If 
these are not tests to demonstrate that a people ought to be in- 
trusted with the experiment of self-government, then I do not 
know what could be. 

The gentleman went on afterwards to say that we can not 
galvanize the sixteenth century upon the twentieth.” Of course 
we can not, and that is the very reason why I do not want to 
keep the Philippine Islands. [Applause.] It is yon who are try- 
ing to galvanize the sixteenth cen to the twentieth by adding 
the Filipinos as a part of the body politic of the American 3 
in the twentieth century. I want no sixteenth 5 
3 attached to the population of the United States 
to drag us down to equal citizenship, or else to drag us down still 
further, if we rule them as a subject people, by tempting us by 
their weakness and our consciousness of power to deeds of tyr- 
anny, brutality, and oppression. 

I do not say that these people are capable of the same measure 
of self-government as we are. Of course they are not. I do not 
know t republican institutions would be the proper govern- 
ment for them. Iam rather inclined to believe that they would 
not be. I am inclined to believe that down in Mexico even, where 
the 8 are somewhat more highly developed than they are in 
the Philippines, the Mexican Diaz dictatorship is for the present 
the best om = 3 oy is the traini 5 È pre- 
paratory schoo! whic e people go. , for very 
reason, this Democratic bill, which we offer as a substitute, after 
it makes provision for a temporary government for four years, 
which shall act as a bridge between the American 8 
and the Philippine self-government, and which, being inaugura 
under our — and bearing our ey Soy is given a republican 
form, leaves le, after that, to adopt any sort of 
government they It may be that a government by the 
notables of the provinces would be the best for them. I am not 
discussing that 


g 4 

But you are awfully mistaken if you forget that the right of 
self-government carries with it the right of self-misgovernment 
for the individual and for the nation as it needs must, and that in 
both cases the exercise of the right has exactly the same limit. The 
gentleman fromPennsylvania in front of me has a right to self- 
misgovernment up to this exact limit; that that self-misgovern- 
ment shall not go so far as to injure me or any of the balance 
of his neighbors. Every nation on the surface of this earth has, 
internationally speaking, the right of self-misgovernment, as an 
incident to self-government, up to this point, from my standpoint, 
that that self-misgovernment not take the shape of injuring 
any other nation of the earth in its rights. 

Any other theory would keep individuals and nations always 
intermeddling with one another's affairs, and establish a moral 
censorship and ering led the strong over the weak. 

What, for peso ve we to do with the little miserable rev- 
olutions and scan that take place in South America, as long 
as they do not touch us? 

Ah, my friends, you stand ina pou attitude. I want to call 
your attention to two pictures fora moment. One of them is 
the picture of Cuba—free, happy. prosperous; the picture of the 
American flag which was put and which did not stay put.“ 


1902. 


It did not stay put because hiset, o rescience and 1 
which unfortunately could not losose the roe 
or it would have provided for that too—provided that we should 
not hold Cuba as conquest or colony or territorial a appendage, 
nor the people as citizens appurtenant,” pb psy ce e absurd 
and senseless phrase that one of the judges of th: reme Court 
has rendered popular i in certain quarters. 
Look upon that picture. Amid the huzzas and the vivas of the 
5 amidst the plaudits of the civilized world, an Amer- 
neral, with power enough to hold the countr: within the 
very grip of his hand, if we so elected, ordered the 3 
the emblem of freedom and liberty, and of sympathy with 
peoples struggling for independence everywhere—to be lowered 
and another flag to go up as a witness of the birth of a new re- 
public upon the surface of the earth, and as a witness perpet- 
ually of the magnanimity, the chivalry, the nobility, and the wis- 
dom of the American people. panpana on the Democratic side]. 
I shall read you an account of that inspiring scene from the 
pen of W. J. Bryan: 
THE BIRTH OF THE CUBAN REPUBLIC. 
Article written by Mr. for Collier's Weekly, and roduced by cour- 
L Eae e y 


“Viva Cuba Libre!" Viva la Republica de Cuba!“ These were the ex- 
clamations of 5 and of pete with which the Cuban people gree 
the 20th day of y, th the brn: Ss pon which the American Goverment oF of in- 
ee formally tra: authority to the newly formed Cuban Gov- 


and spent in 3 e arches towered above the 1 
fl gstaffs of the business blocks and li 
rom bam poles; streamers covered the buil 
A tic mottoes sand pictures r? dead heroes recalled the str 
th I e so full of sacrifice and so replete with valor, just now cul- 
Fyn a glorious victory. Everywhere were evidences of joy and ex- 


8 the time the president-elect landed at the wharf of Habana the peo- 
e were in a state of su excitement, impatiently wait the hour 
which Uaioe and tng banquet = noe erent the week 
g n was uet tender e Ou 
7 on akg A nite mite, sy * ce. Me 
the test n generals, the hero of the war forindependence, 
the > idol of the Cuban ee} the trusted friend of the new president, 
sat gata the head of Mie ble, On his left ven President-elect Tomas Estrada 
Patma and on on his right Gen. Leonard A. Wood. At the same table sat the 
8 tary and civil 6 6 TA of Gabe. mingled with the officers of the 
States Ave Army. The banquet tables were made to form a shield and 
occupied the entire floor of the Tacon Theater, yas the five ries of 
that Pplendid auditorium were crowded with ladies in party The 
banqueters below and the spectators above presented a combination of 
bravery and beauty ever to be remembered, 


AN INSPIRING SCENE. 


ad 
‘le of moro 


It was aa n isp 


his 
ing scene, the like of which has been re NA 
8 nto 


sentative of a great and powerful Government voluntarily 


the hands of a com vely small nation an authority that ir hg have 
been withheld had United States been actuated by the es toh which 
control most nations that to war. It was an act of magnanimity and of 
fidelity to principle that ra higher the flag about to be lowered. It wasa 
moral more potent for good than an bod paper of arms. 

General e 3 ha have been made 


ood has had a aimentt task, and whil 
and an . criticism is heard, these are outweighed by the positive 
good that has been done. 
Bein Le god 55 which was added to the resolution of intervention, 
oon That the United States hereby disclaims any d — ee 5 to 
exercise 1 , Jurisdiction, or control over tors 5 
th „ and asserts its dete: 


tizen has regretted the making of tha 

3 its violation, he would ha ve been converted had h 

uet piron by the veterans on Friday evening. He would have learned that 

Dre better than homage, and that our nation enjoys a greater reward than 
it could possibly have secured by conquest or violence. 

GENERAL WOOD'S FAREWELL RECEPTION. 
On the Saturday night following the banquet General Wood gave a fare- 
well reception in the same theater, President Palma as the guest of 


or. immense crowd was in attendance. the same evening the 
leading Spanish society of the city celebrated the coronation of Spain's young 


king by a grand ball in the Casino E ol. Here, amid the waving of Span- 
ish flags and the pee of tropical flowers, the élite of the Spanish element 
met and drank the health of Alfonso 


XIII. 
At ee om ae on the ieh the bells rang, | the engines and boats 8 
and each person seemed to try to make more noise than hi 
mee From that time on for several days the city was given over — re 
and to the heartiest manifestations of delight. Firecrackers 
d everywhere,and that, too, witha recklessness that would have 8 
— to the American small boy. 
ervhen the § rds 8 Habana the beautiful statue of Queen Isa- 
bella, which stood in the center of the most prominent park, was taken down, 
but the pedestal was left standing. The Cubans, to sigualize the change 
which had taken place in their government, secured a statue such as is used 
in the United States to represent the Goddess of Liberty and, on the fore- 
noon of the 20th, this statue was placed x the pedestal. The crowds that 
pak ng it noted and commen: on the transformation that had taken 
© ideas for which their e e stood. At Sy a oa was 
emisphere be- 


laced in the uplifted hand of the goddess, and the Western 
hea Liberty enlightening the world.” 


anew” 
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through the streets 
Central Park, divi 
formal 


the Placa de Armas 2 in front of the 
t clear the street between. The Je filled all the other 
looked down from windows nce the roots of the 


imple oeron those who by special ae 
e re- 
T: 


governors of the various en care cater and a few officers 
of the American Army and Navy, with members of the diplomatic 
3 men, and less than a score of others, gathered about the center of 

e room. 

I found that but few Americans outside of oe 3 88 naval officials 
were present. Senator James K. big pas 5 of the 
Democratic national committee; Senator MONEY, noe i, —— his son; 
Senator MAson, of Minois, and wife; ex-Senator Thurston, o raska, and 
wife; Congressman DEARMOND, of Missouri; Governor crema Taly of or Plaid. 
his Wife aud son, a few without title and the photographers, 3 un- 

official America. That the United States, LE 1 d three special 
envoys to witness the coronation of Edward VII of England,and one 1 
2 to witness the coronation of Alfonso XIII of Spain, had no envoy to tes- 
tify to the interest which our people felt in the birth of a republic whose 
very existence was due to American intervention, was a fa 
commented upon by both Cubans and resident Americans 
THE CHANGE OF FLAGS. 


At about five minutes before 12 Governor-General Wood and President- 
elect Tomas Estrada Palma took their positions in the center of the room. 
General Wood inquired for General Gomez, and, a messenger having been 
gent to bring him from the rear of the room, he was asked to take a position 
next to the dent. These three, together with the President's secretary, 
constituted the inner group. In a circle just outside this soup mcd Cap- 


frequently ' 


tain Scott, the adjutant-general of the Department of Cuba, the membera 57 
the supreme court, senate and congress, and the archbishop, while 3 
around these without to tion were the re: s, each 


to hear the words spoken by the 3 

pants family stood a few feet to the rear of the E President 
and General Wood, while General Wood's wife and the other ladies of th 
9 occupied van ground near the windows. 

Just at 12 a cannon shot fired at one of the forts startled the audience. It 
was followed by another roar, and then by another. Then the whistles of 
the ships lying 2 anchor in the harbor 

Mr. Bryan well says: 

In a speech delivered at Habana, President Palma said: Words can not 
express my cn ony when I see how united the ae are for the so 
of our country. y will be forever ce ge making a 
tion dignified Cur honorable like her sister repub! the "United poy eg that 
great honorable nation.“ 

Is it not indeed regrettable that nothing like this can come to us from the 
Phili Islands? 


Did we act toward the Cubans so that they regard us as “a great, honor- 
abi nanon “simply because we gave them our pledge that we would be 

norable 

Or did we act as we did toward the Cubans because such conduct was in 
accordance with simple justice? 

Onn why hy may we not act toward the Filipinos as we acted toward the 


vag Age we not make it possible for some 9 2 — patriot to 
ae and pay to nited States the cordial tribute which was given by 
the Cuban President-elect? 


In that connection listen to Professor Schurman, selected by 
President McKinley as president of the First Phili pine Com- 
mission. He will give you food for thought and furnish 
zon a slight glimpse at the other, the opposite and revolting pic- 

ture: 
TRY THE AMERICAN WAY. 
8 riei Yo the Taden — fer Am n. of the Philippine Commission, in an 
What, I ask, do you want in the Philippines? More particularly, in 
any part Fe and the Yisa yan islands are you making a how ling wilder 
ie Over 10 70 ears of age? It will be said that these are 
te nies pyy incidenta o of xar which i : 
from the day-making into whicn 
then, are we making war? Fens are 600000 fellow 
gow 98 nation in Asia —as highly civilized as most of 
Central and South America, What do ue want of them? We have never told 
them. Thank God, there is a more excellent way. — coercion and t 
Smee BR gk eet ES 
and civilized brown men, ranking with the Japanese.” 

When gentlemen tell me that Mr. McKinley was the author of 
the policy in the Philippine Islands, I say in answer, first, that I 
do not care whether he was or not; that the fact, if it be one, is 
beside the elie ox of the question and irrelevant; and second, 
that I am 5 pas what Mr. McKinley did in Cuba a t 
what he Donia. to do in the Philippines, 5 ] Ihave 
given you one picture the one presented in 

What is the other—the picture in the Philippines? I am not 
going to paint it. God forgive us, no man that loves his country 
wants to paint it. Such as it is, you know it. Which one of these 
two pictures do vou like best? And if you are not ashamed of 
what we have done in Cuba, and I do not believe you are—be- 
cause if you are ashamed of it you are the only human beings on 
the surface of the globe that are—then you need not be er 
of doing likewise in the Philippines. 

If it was not cowardly to keep your faith in Cuba because you 
pees it, and if it was not cowardly nor the part of a weak- 
ang to promise it because it was right, then it will not be cow- 

e 


of ours— 
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That is what we Democrats promise in our substitute bill and 


propose to do under the operation of that bill. If the Cubans 
are capable of a sufficient measure of self-government to entitle 
them to national independence; then, by the testimony of Ad- 
miral Dewey and President Schurman, the first chairman of the 
Philippine Commune: by the testimony of Mr. Forman, who 
spent years and years in the closest domestic and social relations 
tothe Filipino people in their homes, and who is the very well- 
spring of information about them, the Filipino people are still 
more capable of self-government. Indeed, every witness who 
knows both says the Filipino people are the superior race of the 
two. 

And they are—why? Because the Filipino people are socially 
purer and are racially substantially identical with the Japanese, 
who have demonstrated to the world their capacity to control 
their own affairs, and their magnificent receptivity for civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment. The Cubans are very largely of mixed 
blood, and mixed at that with the mostinferior race upon the earth. 
They both had the same religion; they both had in large measure 
the same language; they both had the same governmental environ- 
ment. 

And then, one gentleman on the other side, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED], rises and says that the Democratic 
minority report shows that we do not think these people are 
capable of self-government. And he reads a line of the report 
which is in these words: 

That three hundred years of Spanish oppression have deprived these 
people of— 

What?— 
self-government. 

Not the capacity for self-government. And then he reads on a 
little further from the report, that they are now unpre "i Boy 
for what? For its exercise.” Not unprepared mentally, not 
unprepared morally, not unprepared for their measure of self- 

vernment at the proper time, but haying no civic institutions, 

aving no civil government except ours—we having destroyed 
all other—that we ought not to go away and scuttle“ over 
night, leaving them without police, without armies, without any 
conservators of the peace, without any governmental framework, 
within which civilization may work. For that reason the mi- 
nority bill propones a bridge government—to bridge over the inter- 
val from the present despotic control on our to their full 
measure of self-government under a government to be adopted by 
them such as they see fit. 

A people may be unprepared for the exercise of self-government 
at a given time, because they have no institutions by means of 
which to exercise it. Why, sir, the State of Pennsylvania to- 
morrow, if it had not justices of the or governor or legisla- 
ture or sheriff, or any other officers of any sort, would be left in 
chaos and anarchy. True, the people of Pennsylvania, with their 
high degree of civilization, would in three days. in every town- 
ship, correct that state of affairs. They would form vigilance 
committees which would hold the lawless element down until 
they could organize some sort of government. But for the time 
being there would be anarchy, and no exercise of self-goverment. 

Yet the gentleman takes hold of that clause of our report and 
tries to say that we ourselves deny that those people are capable 
of self-government. Surely the gentleman must have seen the 
difference between the sentence as written—‘‘three hundred 
years of Spanish oppression have destroyed self-government *’’— 
and the sentence as he would have you understand it—* three 
hundred years of Spanish oppression have destroyed the capacity 
of self-government.*’ 

In this connection, and in connection with what the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HAMILTON] said about“ galvanizing the six- 
teenth century onto the twentieth,” I want tosay this, that lama 
thorough believer in the doctrine of political evolution. I know 
how governments on this earth have started; with family govern- 
ment first, under the head of the family; and then under the head 
of the tribe. when sons and grandsons and their wives had made 


of the family a tribe; and when the tribe became too numerous | 


for common pasturage of herds, then probably with a confedera- 
tion of tribes with the oldest, the strongest. or the most warlike 
man for the time being at the head of this “clan,” as it had be- 
come; how that gradually went along until it developed, in order 
to prevent wars of succession at every decease of a ruler, into 
hereditary succession of the king man, that is, the able man, the 
man who knew, the man who could, the man competent to govern. 

And then I know how still later, in the process of time, ple 
thought it wisest to select their king men, not by process of war, 
not by process of hereditary succession, but by process of free se- 
lection among the citizenship, this citizenshi ing coextensive 
with the blood—kinship—the fraternity; and I know as well as 


anybody that, while there are peoples prepared for one given stage 
of that evolution, there are other peoples who are not 
for it. 


prepared 


of this world—never once—an evolution by gunshot wounds; 
that nobody was ever shot into civilization; that no civilization 
was ever superimposed upon any people by force; that no people 
can be furnished by force with ‘‘ canned liberty“ or canned civili- 
zation. If such ever seemed to be the case, it was a sham civili- 
zation, the crust of which must burst, which must go to pieces 
at the very first volcanic eruption of the inside forces, which had 
been held down by artificial means. 

It is you who are attempting to ingraft upon the twentieth cen- 
tury institutions of the American 1 0 a people not farther 
ahead in the process of evolution than the sixteenth or the seven- 
teenth century—trying to poison our body politic with their citi- 
zensuip: or if you shall not do that, then trying to degrade the 
body politic by forcing it into necessities of tyranny and atrocity; 
arising from the environment itself and the very nature of the 
self-set problem you are trying to work out. 

Then there came on the stage my genial friend from California 
[Mr. Kann]—and if ever there was a genial man in this world 
and a good friend, it is he—and his position just shows how fara 
good, kind-hearted, big-hearted man can be carried by the trend 
of events. He is an optimist, as he says. He be by saying he 
loved to believe that men were honest and gentle. So do I. He 
loved to believe men are not cruel. So do I. 

But suppose I know that a man is dishonest, suppose I know he 
is not gentle, suppose I know he has been cruel, is my optimism 
to prevent me from denouncing his cruelty and denouncing him for 
disgracing my own Government, my own nation, and my own 
army? I roy my own army, because I don’t belong to the army— 
the army belongs to me as pa yee of the people. 

Why, he says nothing will ever baffle the skill of American 
statesmanship.” Mr. Chairman, that is one of the most common 
mistakes e in the world. fens esti excites my commisera- 
tion and pity and makes me tired,“ it is to hear ericans or 
Englishmen or Germans or Frenchmen—and I have heard them 
all—making exceptions of themselves from all the rules of human 
nature. Greece went this way, Rome went that way, Venice 
fell in another way, but I am a Frenchman, I am a German, I 
am an Englishman, Iam an American! Nothing can happen to 
my great people.” 

But after all, within certain broad racial lines, you are just 
exactly like the balance of mankind—you are a man, and the 
seeds that bring certain harvests in Greece or Rome or England 
or Venice will bring that harvest here, and you need not imagine 
that you can be one of the pilots upon a ship of state and can de- 
liberately direct that ship toward the rocks and when you come 
upon the rocks 0 shipwreck. r Why, what do 
you imagine, Mr. Chairman, makes the superexcellence of the 
American people to-day? Why are we the greatest people on the 
globe to-day? What is the secret of our national greatness? Is 
it because we are the richest people on the surface of the globe? 
Oh, no. Italy in the days of Augustus and of the emperors for 
one hundred and fifty totwo hundred years afterwards was much 
richer, man for man. Even our millionaires, most of them, are 
hardly able to invest in railroad stocks as much as some of the 
great magnates of Italy spent upon a banquet. Is it because we 
exceed other people in territoriality? Oh, no. If so, Russia and 
some other countries, the Empire of Alexander, and the Roman 
Empire would have exceeded us in civilization and greatness, 
Is it because we are the most intelligent or best-educated people 
upon the surface of the globe? Oh,no. Why, the average citi- 
zen of Prussia is better educated than ours to-day. And yet we 
are the greatest people. Is the average American citizen any 
stronger physically, any wiser mentally, any better morally, than 
the average subject of the Kaiser or of the King of Great 
Britain? Nota bit of it. You need not imagine he is either. 
What has made us, then, the greatest people upon the surface 
of this earth? 

I will tell you; the fact that we have been the freest people 
upon the surface of this earth; free by natural aptitude, free by 
the inheritance of English laws, free by opportunity of environ- 
ment, free by political institutions which we have made ourselves, 
free from the burden of war taxes, free from militarism, free 
from the thirst for glory, free from colonial greed—a great people 
of equal citizenship within an immense, magnificent continental 
area, building up from day to day, upon the shoulders of each 

eneration which had gone, a eben civilization. [Applause. 
Ly friends, you need not think yon can satisfy a thirst for mili- 
tary glory or colonial holding of distant and alien countries and 
subject populations, or do anything else that has caused ruin to 
other Republics and free governments and escape the rnin that 
it has caused them. All the optimism in the world will not help 
my friend from California when it comes tothat. [Applause.] 
y friend was very optimistic. He went to a town there, where 
upon the Fourth of July, just before his arrival, the we en had 
been ‘‘ shedding tears and spreading flowers for the ins .rgents 


But I know this, too, that there never was in all the history and when he came there on the 29th, I believe it was, Hello“ an 
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Welcome were the watchwords and they were all glad to see 
him. Keep the picture he drew so brilliantly in your mind, and 
yet a people so easily pacified as that n for effective and 


satisfactory pacification Gen. Jacob H. Smith’s proclamation 
to make of their territory ‘‘a howling wilderness and to kill 
everybody capable of bearing arms! And itis necessary with 


a people thus described by the gentleman from California—so prone 
to forget past prejudices and hatred, so easily pacified—to place 
the riod of age at which a ‘‘man’’—God save the mark—is 
= le of bearing arms and must be killed in order to be “‘ paci- 
fied,” at 10 years! 

Either my friend from California is mistaken or that great au- 
thority, H. R. J. Smith, so lovingly called by the soldiers Hell- 

ing Jake, is mistaken, and patriotism and the fear of being 
charged with having made an attack on the Army“ prevents 
me from asserting that the man who is mistaken is General 
Smith. I am going to make no attack upon the Army in that 
respect, 

The gentleman read a letter to Consul-General Wildman from 
Aguinaldo. I have not time to enter into it now, but I shall ask 
each gentleman to read it, and if that letter does not prove that 
Aguinaldo and Wildman were at one in the consciousness of one 
thing, then I misunderstand it. It proves that Aguinaldo under- 
scott that Wildman understood that he, Aguinaldo, had been ex- 

pecting independence, and that that was his object, understood 
evidently by Wildman, in bearing arms, side by side with and 
helping the boys in blue, against Spanish despotism. 

obody seriously believes that Aguinaldo and the Filipinos were 
fighting for a change of masters. 

This phase of the question has been so fully discussed by Sen- 
ator Hoar that I leave it, conscious of my inability to demonstrate 
a demonstration or to gild refined gold.” 

And then the gentleman went on to give us some hearsay of 
a hearsay concerning Sixto Lopez. When we were down in the 
committee room we begged our Republican confreres to permit 
us to bring Sixto there, so that instead of hearing him by 
hearsay he might be heard in his own proper person, and that 
request was refused. Why? 

d then my friend, I think, indulged after that in about the 
richest argument that I have heard for a long while. It was to 
this-effect: That these Fili srg poopie out there were really not at 
heart antagonistic to us; that they did not hate us; that they did 
not really want any independence; and he proved it by this: That 
when a school-teacher, who was a friend of his, went out there 
and interrogated the children as to what were the continents on 

_ the surface of the earth, the reply came, Europe, Asia. and Africa. 

Now, how could a people, he asked, hate the American people 
and not be willing to be governed by the American people, if their 
children did not even know that America was a continent? 
[Laughter.] Well, by the same measure of proof exactly you 
could pore that we were willing, in 1897 and 1898, to be gov- 
erned by the Filipinos, because a majority of our people, and 
quite a minority of Congressmen, did not know whether the 
Philippines were a continent or not. [Laughter.] I wish only 
one thing when I think of all this. I wish my genial friend had 
gone to the Philippines earlier and had seen these people sooner, 

When I think of all the blood that has been spilled, of the tears 
that have been shed, of the homes that have been destroyed, of 
the fields that have been devastated, of the bad examples that 
have been set, because these mistaken Filipinos imagined that 
they wanted independence and actually fought us to get it, when 
my friend Kaun could haye undeceived them as to their intent, 
I stand absolutely amazed at the lack of intelligence and pre- 
science which kept us from sending my friend to that country as 
a diplomat. I know what happened when he got to that village. 
They were not welcoming Americans. They just looked at that 
rubicund countenance. ere was affection for all ind in 
it; there was optimism init, and world-embracing philosophy, and 
of course they hollered ‘* Welcome and hello.“ [Applause and 
laughter. ] 

Anybody on the surface of the earth would doit. They could 
by no manner of means connect that countenance with Smith’s 
order. They did not look alike in any respect. [Laughter.] 
What you want to dois to go back there and say to those people, 
“ You are mistaken. You have had wrong ideas about your own 
intentions. You never really meant to fight us at all;” and by 
some sort of Christian science faith cure you might after awhile 
succeed in proving to them that they never had fought at all, 
and then we would have real peace all over the whole country? 
(Laughter. ] 

How much better this way than Gen. H. R. J. Smith’s way. 
Then my friend gave an instance of a Tennessee soldier who com- 
mitted a horrible murder, and he said, You would not hold 
Tennessee responsible for that? No; nor do I, nor does any man 
with common sense hold the Army of the United States responsi- 

ble for the malicious or atrocious, cruel or vindictive deed, or the 
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deliberately murderous deed of any man who happens to wear 
the uniform. But you do not quite make the distinction. We 
will hold the Administration responsible unless the Administra- 
tion punishes the men who do these things. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Did you apologize for that Tennessee soldier? Not a bit. Did 
anybody get up here and compare him by inuendo to Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, and Stonewall Jackson? Not a particle. 
Had you one word to say in his justification or excuse? Nota 
bit. And yet, whenever we prove a case of atrocity ordered or 
committed by a brute in uniform out yonder, somebody jumps 
up here and undertakes to prove that Sherman was equally a vil- 
lain, that Sheridan was just as ta brute, and that even dear 
old Presbyterian Stonewall Jackson was as bad as Hell Roaring 
Jake Smith. What do you mean by that? The President gets 
up at Arlington and makes a speech. He first says Every wrong- 
doer will be sought out and punished.“ and then in the very next 
breath he turns around and says that Smith's order does not com- 
pare with some resolutions passed by the Confederate Congress; 
not a law enacted, mind you, at all, but hot-headed resolutions 
introduced. True, that when the resolutions are read they do 
not come up to the lurid Presidential description, but what of 
that? What did the President mean by it all? 

What is the object of it? To prove that the members of the 
Confederate Congress were brutes? If that was the object, no- 
body will believe it. All the world knows better. The ** storm- 
cradled nation“ that rose and fell, fell stainless. Was it to prove 
that Smith is not a brute? Why, it does not prove that. If Smith 
is guilty of what he has been charged with, he isa brute. If he 
is not guilty as charged, then he is not a brute. But citing the 
fact that somebody else, somewhere else, once said something bit- 
ter is no justification for Smith. 

By the way, i wish I had time, but I have not, to enter into 
that matter. I will stop only this long, to say that the Confed- 
erate Congress never passed any law in accordance with those 
resolutions; that it wasa mere fulminating resolution offered in 
the Congress, for the purpose of checking the enemy in some 
things that the enemy had threatened to do; a threat to retaliate 
if he did not desist. 

Now, the parma from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] then 
came on, and he grew funny, too, about a bill that he held in his 
hand—the bill first introđuced by us in the House—a bill written 
by me, and about which, therefore, I know something, and he said 
it was so curious that one part of the bill named one Senator, 
and another part of it named two“ Senators. If the gentleman 
had taken the trouble to read the Constitution of the United 
States he would have found about the same discrepancy. In one 
place we were referring to the election of the Senators, and only 
one was to be elected at atime. In the other place we were re- 
ferring to how many Senators each senatorial district was to have, 
and each one was to have two. And then the gentleman later on 
disclosed the fact that he was not even discussing the bill actually 
offered here, and now, as a substitute—a Democratic substitute— 
but a totally different bill. So far as that is concerned he does 
not expect his constituents to know any better, and he thinks the 
speech will go just as well in Pennsylvania. — 

Mr. OLM D. Will the gentlemen allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
question. 

Mr. OLMSTED. It is on this question. I want to know if the 


Yes, if it is right on this 


minority have abandoned the bill which they introduced? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Isay no. Not a principle in 
it has been abandoned. 


Mr. OLMSTED. That was your bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes; and the bill now offered 
by us is, in substance, in idea, in means, in each and in every ma- 
teriality identical with it. But the Republicans of the Senate have 
introduced a bill and the Republicans of the House have introduced 
a bill. They are totally different in every aim and detail, except 
that both would establish a crown colony. They will be turned into 
one bill later on by conference. The Democrats, not being in power, 
could not two bills one through each House- and then turn 
the two bills into one as a result of an after conference. We, there- 
fore, had to have our conference beforehand, but every idea of the 
bill originally introduced into this House by us, to which the gen- 
tleman referred as having been framed by me, is contained in 
the agreed bill. Its cardinal principles are, first, a temporary or 
bridge government to carry these people over the gulf of political 
anarchy, caused by our destruction of all their civil institutions; 
second, to give them ultimate and final ind dence, and a gov- 
ernment of their own making like other people of their own coun- 
try; third, we to exercise, during the period of tem govern- 
ment—a prescribed and limited period—a protectorate over them 
in foreign affairs; and fourth, this protectorate to be coincident 
in duration with our control of their foreign irs. 
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There is nothing strange in a couple of bills being turned into 
one in conference. The only difference between us and the Re- 
publicans is that we pare roportal our conference bill beforehand 

0 


and you of the majority ffer yours afterwards when you get 
together in real conference and come back to the House with it. 
Onur bills were not so far a at the beginning as the Repub- 
lican Senate and the Repnblican House bills are to-day. Indeed, 
the difference was infinitesimal. . 

Now, Mr. i , to come to the speech of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. LANDIS]. 

Mr. LITT IELD. I would like to hear the gentleman as 
to the constitutional power we have to exercise a protectorate 
over a foreign country. 

Mr. WIL MS of Mississippi. Well, so far as that is con- 
cerned, I have not time to discuss it now; but I have never heard 
that power questioned. We have the power to enter into treaties 
of amity, peace, and commerce with other nations; and if we can 
enter into a treaty of amity, commerce, and peace with other 
nations, from that very fact it would appear that there would be 
nothing constituti y obnoxious in a treaty drawing the lines 
of amity still closer, and making a promise to protect a treating 
pome frominyasion by somebody else or all — 855 else. Nobody 

ever questioned the constitutionality of the Monroe doctrine, 
which is a quasi protectorate over all South and Central America. 
If we can enter into a treaty of alliance, defensive and offensive, 
with another nation—which is not disputed nor disputable—then 
undoubtedly we can goastep further and agree with a people to de- 
fend them against the world. The gentleman from Maine 
will remember that the first treaty we ever made was a 
treaty of mutually defensive alliance with France, in which we 
promised to defend her West India possessions from invasion and 
ue ove ot promise, by the way, signally unperformed. That 
involved a protectorate to the extent of the agreement. 

Mr. JO: of Virginia, I ask my colleague what we are doing 
in Cuba to-day? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Why, exactly the same thing. 
I do not want to go into that. We propose to make this protec- 
torate by treaty as well as by a general government bill. 

Now to the gentleman from Indiana. His eloquence, how in- 
spiring it was! And his tribute to liberty, how absolutely glori- 
ous it was! And then what a great fall there was when you found 
that all that amounted absolutely to nothing. He was not even 
willing to goas faras the ponen from Wisconsin [ Mr. COOPER], 
after all his eloquent tribute to the spirit of liberty. He was not 

illing to trust these people even with a lower house of their 
own election, and that lower house checked by a council of our 
appointing, that lower house still further checked by an executive 
of our appointing, and by our army and naval force standing in 
their midst and afloat on their waters. 

The gentleman drew a most pathetic picture about a soldier 
boy who went to the Philippine Islands, and, like many a r 
boy who has been upon that national wild-goose chase, came 
diseased and died. It was a pathetic picture. It was very sad 
indeed, and everybody sympathized with him in drawing it. But 
does he reflect upon what it was the boy died for? What did he 
die for% Did he die to defend the institutions of his country? 
Did he die to defend the territory of his country from invasion? 
Did he die to spread liberty anywhere? Did he die to te 
the soul of American institutions, the declaration that all i 
government is founded on the consent of the governed?” e 
poor boy died simply because he had lived in a certain country, 
and that certain country had got into a certain war, and he, full 
of patriotic manhood, had sprung to the support of its flag, proba- 
bly not knowing nor asking how the came to be e i as 
an emblem of war in the Philippines. tis all, 

Mr. LANDIS. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. LANDIS. I will say that that boy died to give life and 
importance to a treaty that was passed through the Senate of the 
United States with the assistance of 18 Democrats, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That boy died to give life toa 
treaty that was passed by nobody cares whom! That boy died 
to give life to a piece of hment! That boy died to give life 
to a treaty, the underlying and fundamental idea of which is 
that a despot has a right to sell the independence and nationality of 
a people, already fighting that despot for their nationality, toa free 
republic. [Applause on the Democratic side.] That ~~ died to 
disprove the right of community independence which the brave 
and generous youth’s forefathers had died on so many battlefields 
to establish! He died to establish the principle of colonial sub- 
jection, which his forefathers died to make effectual denial of! 

Mr. LANDIS. The time for the gentleman from Mississippi 
to have thought of that was when the treaty was up for ratifi- 


cation. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I have not 


again yielded to the gentleman, and yet he has put in this remark. 


The gentleman from Mississippi did think of it then, and the 
majority of the Democrats in this country, in and out of the 
Senate and House, thought of it then, The mistake of one Dem- 
ocrat who was a leader then and isa and honest man now, 
can not be charged up for all time against a righteous sentiment. 
Every Democrat in the Senate save three voted for the Bacon 
amendment declaring our thought then and now. But whether 
the Democratic party was then right or wrong—whether the - 
Democratic party then made a mistake or not—the question is 
now and here, Have you, as a free republic, a right to buy from a 
despot the nationality and the independence of a people when you 
know beforehand that only by the horrors of war can you sub- 
ject that people to your bargain? That is the question. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] - 

Mr. LANDIS rose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I can not yield further, 

Mr. LANDIS. But you asked me a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMSof Mississippi. I asked the House; I asked the 
Republican party; I asked the country. Iam 3 on this 
conversation with the country, to a large extent, as well as with 
the gentleman from Indiana. Lp or 

Mr. LANDIS.” The gentleman ed me a question, and in 
answer I will say that in the Philippine Islands we are doing 
exactly as we did when we annexed Florida; we are doing exactly 
as we did when we annexed Louisiana; we are doing exactly what 
we did when we took California, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, if a 15-year-old 


boy 

Ar. LANDIS. And I will say further that when we took 
Florida, Andrew Jackson, a good Democrat, was President, and 
with California, Arizona, and New Mexico—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Oh, Mr. Chairman, the gon 
tleman is so far off on his history that I clearly can not let 
interrupt further; anybody that believes that Andrew Jackson was 
President when we annexed Florida! [Laughter.] I cannot yield 
any further. The gentleman from In a well understands that 
I have the last h on our side and that my time is limited. 
My time, under the order of the House, can not be extended. 

. LANDIS. Well, I want to say that was a slip of tho 
tongue. 

. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. And the balance of the gen- 
tleman’s statement was a slip of the tongue. Now, I can not 
yield any further. 

Mr. LANDIS. But the gentleman wants to be fair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The gentleman will be fair. 
Mr. LANDIS. I meant to say that Andrew Jackson was the 
strong right arm Y 
Mr. W. of Mississippi. Oh, well, I know that. [Laugh- 
ter.] Iam acquainted with the ordinary facts of history. Mr. 

the gentleman from Indiana is justas far off in his politi- 
cal 1 as he is in his historical instances. We are not doing 
in the Phi Ey what we did in Florida. We are not doing 
what we did in Louisiana; nor in any other place ever annexed to 
this country did we ever do what we are doing in the Philippine 
Islands, Every man knows that hitherto we have ann un- 
settled areas peopled with a white race, or else peopled with an 
Indian race so sparsely settled that they did not interfere with 
home making in the annexed territory by the sons and daughters 
of the American people. Every man knows that this is the first 
time that we ever undertook to annex against their will, fightin 
with arms against it, a population denser than that of the State o 
Mississippi EARE dco and nearly every woman and nearly 
every boy of whom, if eral Smith is to be believed, are fight- 
ing against us as against a despotism. The gentleman knows, or 
ought to know, that the American flag never before went any- 
where that it was not hailed as a harbinger of liberty, and as a 
protector of the 3 defenseless and ee people 
against sava an i oreign power. pplause on the 
Democratic side. ] We always promised beforehand to the popu- 
lation of territories hitherto annexed, full and equal participation 
in American citizenship. This was enough to make them hail 
the flag gladly. We can not and ought not to do that with these 
oriental people; we ought, therefore, to let them go forth free from 
the house of bondage.“ If the gentleman does not know all 
this, he had better continue his study of political philosophy and 
of the spirit of American history in some other and better school 
than that in which he learned his historical facts. [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

The gentleman tells us that the boy said just before he died 
that the soldiers in the Philippines did pot want it said hereafter 
that they had followed a retreating flag.” The gentleman from 
Indiana said the fiag retreated from Tripoli, but it was “ after its 
mission had been performed.” What wasits mission at Tripoli? 
To sink a fleet and punish an enemy, and after sinking that fleet 
it sailed away. 

Why couldit not have done the same thing at Manila? Oh, that 


1902. 


` porion May day’s rte A Why could not the memory of it 
af 


ve been left untarnish our subsequent voluntary aggres- 
sion against the people who witnessed it and hailed it as a har- 
binger of a new day of freedom and independence for them and 
their children? 


The gentleman says that the flag never retreated from the cathe- 
dral at Mexico until there it had ‘performed its mission.” Ay, 
but if there had been then men like this Administration and its 
backers, they would have said that it had not performed its 
mission; that God had carried us there; that Providence had 
decided for us to stay; that our being there was an incident of 
the war, and that they believed in a great God who, holding 
us in the palm of His hand, had put us in the City of Mexico, and 
that being helpless idiots, we could not get out. [Democratic 
applause and laughter.] 

It had performed its mission,” had it? I say that the flag 
has performed its mission“ in the Philippines. What is its 
mission? If it has any mission, it is the mission of the American 
people, because the flag is but their emblem, the outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace.” And what are the 
American people? We are in form of government a constitu- 
tional, democratic republic; we are in citizenship equal and free, 

d, and civilized, and Christian. Can it be the mission of a 
people to have the flag “‘ stay put” where it must wave over 
subject pooper Can it be the mission of an equal citizenship, 
proud of their equality as a birthright, to have the flag “stay 
pas ” where the birthright does not exist, where equality must be 
enied, and where men must be ruled as inferiors, or else civiliza- 
tion itself must commit suicide. 

Can it be the mission of a civilized people to attempt to spread 
civilization by force of arms? Can it be the mission of a proud 
people to keep a flag put simply for the sake of national pres- 
tige? And what sort of national prestige? If it were in a war 

Great Britain or Russia or France I could understand 
why men should say “we will not follow a retreating flag.“ I 
can understand how, if I were engaged in mortal combat with 
the gentleman from Indiana, I would decline to admit that I was 
wrong till I had at least fought my fight. But if I had a child in 
my arms whom I was punishing, and recognized While I had him 
there that I had been wrong, I would not think that my prestige 
sig a me to keep on punishing him. 

Mr. Chairman, brave men never fear being called cowards. 
[Applause.] And great nations never fear to take their heels off 
wi and helpless peoples for fear they will !“ lose national pres- 
tige.” Cowardly, indeed! Cowardly retreat! Does the gentle- 
man imagine, does 8 imagine, that the world will conclude, 
if America takes the own in the Philippine Islands, that her 
reason for taking it down is because she is afraid of the Filipinos? 

Is it an unperformed mission of the flag to stay put” in the 
Philippines? 

Can it be the mission of a constitutional republic with limita- 
tions of power upon its governors to let the flag “stay put” 
where that flag must wave over a people governed outside of the 
constitution? Can it be the mission of a democracy to let the flag 
“ stay put” in the Philippine Islands where our sway can not be 
democratic, but must be either military—essentially a one-man 
power—or by a commission or viceroy and council—essentially an 
oli hic government? 

t is a democracy? What does the temple of democracy rest 
upon? It rests u the four pillars of Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity, and Intelligence. There can be no true liberty without 
actual and voluntary equality; and there can be no accepted 
equality without genuine fraternity; and there can be no real 
fraternity unless it be based upon blood-kinship, or race assimila- 
tion, or else upon the willingness to assimilate by blood kinship. 
Oh, gentlemen, you can not by treaties, you can not by law. do 
away with the stubborn facts of nature. And all this world has 
not shown one instance, and this world never will show one, 
. where two races unequal—one white and the other colored—have 
ever been able to e any country, however small, together, in 
unison with one another. One must govern, and the other must 
submit. Like oil and water they will not be mixed; even when 
shaken, the globules will appear separately. The governed may 
revolt and themselves become the governors; if so, the other race 
must in its turn submit or be exterminated, as in Haiti. 

You can not by all the legislation in the world legislate into 
existence an equality which does not exist in fact. And no 
equality exists in fact unless it be based upon fraternity. And 
fraternity must be based upon the capacity of and willingness for 
blood kinship. 

The best way for these races to do justice and to remember the 
common Fatherhood of God, is to avoid, where possible, attempt- 
ing to live in the same political house. 

it be the mission of a Christian people to hold these Fili- 
pinos in subjection—they a Christian people themselves? I am 
going to put into the RECORD an address delivered to women by 
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a daughter of Sixto Lopez, which has nothing to do with politics, 
because I want the women of America—the mothers and sisters 
and wives and daughters and sweethearts—to learn that there are 
in the Philippine Islands people who are mothers and wives and 
sisters and daughters and sweethearts and that they areas highly 
cultured as they themselyes are; that they are as gently nur- 
tured as they themselves are; that they are as highly Christianized 
as they themselves are; that they are capable of expressing them- 
selvesas well; that they, unlik: ey other women of any other race 
in the Orient, are held and tol as equals by their husbands and 
brothers. This document does not raise any question of a politi- 
cal character. This woman merely gives a copor paon of family 
life and society life in the Philippines, and that life will compare 
favorabl with such life in Pennsylvania, Indiana, or Missis- 
sippi. Ido not mean to say, of course, that the whole population 
of the Philippines will compare equally well. But I do mean to 
say that there is already there the germ from which can come a 
governing Fibs which can furnish those people a right and 
proper self-government. I want to interest the women of 
America in the women of the Philippines. [Applause by the 
ladies in the galleries.] When I hear of military glory, i 

deeds, and national prestige in the Philippines, I somehow see an- 
other picture—the poor brown woman escaping from the flames 
of her bamboo hut, stepping over a dead husband, killed while 
defending his miserable home—but still his home—the brown 
woman with her baby at her breast! The vision will not down. 

THE WOMEN OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
[Address of Sefiorita Clemencia Lopez at the annual meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, May 29, ] 
MADAM CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It gives me very erent 


the usetts Woman Suffrage Association on lf 
„ Ihave yielded to your kind invitation to 
the Phili e Islands, in 


I believe that we are both striving for much the same object—you for the 
right to take part in national life; we for the right to have a national life to 
e partin; and Iam sure that, if we understood each other better, the differ- 
ences which now exist between your country and mine would soon — — 
You will no doubt be surprised and pleased to learn that the condition of 
women in the ines different from that of the women of any 
country in the East, and that it differs very little from the condition 
of the women of this Mentally, socially, and in 
ed as the equals of our men. You will 


her esteem or where 
Islands. 


ne 
civilized, 
Spanish (Dr, Antonio de recent 
vernor- ves an 
interesting 9 of Philippine life before the — invasion. 
The grand ladies.“ he says. wear crimson, and some have silk and other 
a edged with fri: 


and rings on the fingers, of l a and precious stones. * * + 
velvet and embroidered with 

They also use silk neater which they as 

eee sun and . * + * They take great care of ir 

hair—rejoicing in its bei 55 they tie 

8 of the head. "They ke m 

r. 


and other ornaments. * * * 


respect 
tions found in this country. 

“The women,” he says, “have for their employment and occupation 
needlework (i. e., fancy work), in which they excel very much, as in all kinds 
ofsewing. * * * Intheir in going about the streets and to the 
temples, men and women are careful in their deportment. The 
go in front, and behind them come their husbands, fathers, and brothers.” 

All this, although relating to a period between three and four hundred 

ears ago, is in striking contrast with the condition of women in India and 

China, and the N eral. ‘any 15 1 1 ten 

But per! will more restin; on ell you somethi 
about the 8 at the present timo, I know thali the Philippine 
women are not as highly educated as the ma; 1 Aha American women— 
they have never had the same opportunities—but they are in general very 
devoted to their families. A m r, there as here, is willing to make every 
sacrifice for her children; she will deprive herself of luxury, of pleasures, 
even of necessities in order to e them a education and assure their 
Srna eae: di tio Wy ricer ube O in Tie . 
every way. she 0 msiness, a 
TO DS OMID AD bookkeeper; so that in case her husband dies she is ablə 
to any on the business successfully. Among the pona rural classes the 
wi mpna the lighter agricul! work, assisting to harvest the rice, corn, 
and other 


But whatever her sta 


every separa 
might Dy ee their food and care for them if illor wounded. An example 
of this 


pine patriots have A ged up the struggle earlier than they would 


posed their devotion, who suffered from hunger and the attacks of the 
— is also interesting to see how faithful the Philippine women ave 
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when some member of the family is imprisoned, whether it be a husband, a 
father, or a brother. 
The Philip: ine women are also devoted to their parents, and ready to sac- 


rifice themselves. It is very unusual for a woman to 8 contrary to the 
pleasure or consent of her parents, and while unmarried they never live 
TAE from home. They usually marry at twenty or twenty-five years of 
age, but the women of the rer classes marry . often at fifteen. I 
have several friends who haye had opportunities to make excellent mar- 

es; but, becanse their father or mother opposed, they have sacrificed 
their love for their parents’ sake. 

We have been interested to observe that the American women have ter 
liberty than we, and different customs. They, for instance, can go alone on 
the streets, they can make visits, they can travel alone to other places, as I 
og — but Iam the first Philippine woman to leave my home and travel 
80 alone. 

You may also like to know what are the occupations of the women of m 
country. Almost all busy themselves with domestic cares; those of & 
position do much fancy work, such as embroidery in silk, and in linen; those 
of the middle classes weave cloth of silk, R arig and linen. In some towns 
many of the well-to-do families weave the cloth for the household in their 
own homes, as, for example, in my own home, where we have especial sery- 
ants for this purpose. 8 

The Philippine women are also very fond of music, but the majority prefer 
sad and melancholy airs. Many play the piano and the harp, and some the 
violin and the guitar. But very few devote themselves much to reading, 
and we can not com in education and general p with the women 
of America, for we have not yet had any woman with the title of doctor or 
lawyer, or who has entered any profession, except, indeed, that of teaching, 
to which many devote th ves. It is, however, true that there is no 
university in nila open to women, but there are six good schools for 
women, some of which have as many as 800 pupils, and the instruction 
given compares favorably with that of the best schools in Spain. 

Before closing, I should like to say a word about the patriotism of the 
women. This isa delicate subject, for to be pero to our country means 
that we must op the policy of yours. But patriotism isa quality which 
we all ought to able to admire, even in an opponent. I should indeed 
have reason to be ashamed if I had to come before this association with the 
admission that our women were indifferent to the cause of their country's 
independence. You would havea right to despise me and gh Acetone Asser an 
if we had so little love for our native land as to consent that our coun 
should be governed by foreign hands. So true is this that the present Spanis 
archbishop, who is not accustomed in his own country to the idea of 8 
between the sexes, apparently came to the conclusion that the Phi pois 
women are the superiors of the men, and understand political questions bet- 
ter. Ishould be sorry to haye you believe this, however, for it is not true. 
But then, a celibate archbishop knows so little about the te sex that 
he can not be expected to bea judge of such matters. It is possible that 
some Americans may have said the same thing; but the reason is that the 
men in the Philippine Islands never had freedom to declare their opinions 
and feelings, use of the sedition laws there; but we women, takin: 
advantage of the gallantry of the Americans, and because the law was n 

iad our sex, are more free to speak our minds frankly and take part 
discussion. 

For this reason it would seem to me an excellent idea that American 
women should take part in any 3 that may be made in the Phil - 
ippine Islands, and I believe they would attain better results than the men. 

ould it not also seem to you an excellent idea, since representation by our 
leading men has been refused us, that a number of representative Philippine 
women should come to this country, so that you might become better 

uainted with us? h 
conclusion, in the name of the Philippine women, I pray the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association to do whatit can to remedy all this mis- 
ery and misfortune in my makappy country. You can do much to 5 
the cessation of these horrors and cruelties which are to- da Leer ty in 
o no eve 


owed, o ed, left alone and homeless, exposed, and in the greatest A 
Itis, ome not a rising fact that the diseases born of hunger are increas: 
orality prevails in the Phi ines toan extent never 


ing, and that to-da: 

8 known. Alter all, you ought to understand that we are only con- 
tending for the liberty of our country, just as you once fought for the same 
liberty for yours. 

While talking about interesting the women in this question, a 
few words about an American woman who been roughly 
driven out of office by a Rough Rider, because her heart had gone 
out in sympathy to the wives and mothers and sisters and sweet- 
hearts of the distant isles, and because, out of the fullness of her 
heart, her mouth spake. 

How far has intolerance of freedom of speech gone when a 
brave man—Chief Magistrate of a great and aap Ss x le finds it 
necessary to make political war on women! bless them! 
arave mon have hitherto let them speak and write whatsoever 

ey chose. 

T shall here read the letter, for writing which Miss Rebecca 
Taylor was removed, even 15 the late Mr. McKinley’s civil- 
service rules had to be rough-ridden over by the Rough Rider in 
order to give opportunity for her removal: 

THE FLAG “SHALL STAY PUT."’—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S TRIBUTE TO THE 
“SPLENDID WORK” DONE IN PHILIPPINES. 


Eprror Post: In the face of the official Paes horrors that are being 
disclosed, horrors which have been perpetrated with the knowledge and by 
the command of the military authorities in the islands, the American people 
will read with dismay that at the recent banquet of the Sons of the exi- 
can Revolution the President of the United States, the Commander in Chief 


“splendid work” could never have been 8 The 1 85 
e ers of the presen 


If the work done was splendid.“ the workers may not be classed as 
“wrongdoers,” subject to punishment. But should such become a political 
necessity, a Chaffee-Smith-Bell-Hughes-Waller-Funston 553 will not 
ee the sense of justice of the American people. They will demand the 

itical lives of those in authority who pisa the seal of approval upon the 
bolical work these human bloodhounds have accomplished, 

What is this “splendid work! that has been done in the tropics? The glory, 
if glory it be, died with the booming of Dewey's last cannon. Our army 
officers surrendered all claim to honor by carrying on a policy of deception 
and trickery, which began as soon as the army disembarked upon Philippine 


soil. Failin, ay. such means, they have operated under double-dis' 
Spanish met: until the United States counts more victims in three years 
n Spain dispatched in three centuries. 


Is it “splendid work“ to hold up a people and rob them of country and 
nationality at the point of the bayonet? it “splendid work“ to turn the 
cannon upon allies use they decline to yield theirinalienablo rights? Is it 
a splendid work!“ to sweep thousands from the because they take up 
arms in defense of home and liberty? Is it a “splendid work” to apply the 
torch to the homes of earth while helpless women and babes and tottering 

a flee before the flames that blot out those hallowed spots? Is it a ‘‘splen- 
did work” to make God's fair isles a howling wilderness?” Is it a ‘‘splen- 
did work” to slay the wounded on the battlefield, to spare no prisoners of 
war, but to make them the target of a three days’ shooting match? Isita 
“splendid work“ to choose by lot an innocent person—a prisoner of war 
and execute him for the crime of another? Is it a “splendid work!“ to tor- 
ture human beings until, racked with pain, writhing in agony, frenzied with 
anguish, the will power shattered. they admit an — —. charged, however 
false, to gain a moment's respite? Is ita “splendid work” to exterminate a 
people by murdering noncombatants, all over 10 years of age, 3 tho 
remnant to the horrors of starvation? All these facts are in evidence. They 
have been admitted by the official perpetrators. Is this the way “strong 
men, not weaklings,” prove their strength? This isthe strength, not of men, 
but of demons. 

Oh, what “splendid work,” what valor, what heroism, what magnificent 
courage the lant America: wearing the uniform of the American 
Republic, displayed. How “gloriously have they upheld the most glorious 
traditions of the t,” as, protected by a moving breastwork of enforced 
Filipino citizens, they swept forward, armed to the teeth, to valiantly battle 
against those fierce Malay warriors, Filipino boys of eight and ten y 
come out to defend the honor of their mothers, if, perchance, they esca 
the brutal massacre—come forth to avenge the slaughter of their sires and 
the murder of their brothers, whose lifeblood drenched the soil of their 
native land. What “inconceivably dangerous and g warfare of the 
Eastern tropics” was this for “the soldier of the present day.” 

How flattered must be the survivors of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
how exalted the military giants wearing the blue and the gray,” how 
elated the Sons of the American Revolution, whose ancestors fell at Loring- 
ton, and fought at Bunker Hill, and left the prints of their bleeding feet 
upon the snows of Valley Forge—what world-wide fame to have their names 
coupled with those gallant (). Americans,” disgracing the uniform of the 


American Republjc” in the Philippines. 
Long will ‘Theodore Roosevelt Wink to the health of those who wrought 


the “splendid work” of death ere the spirit of liberty shall be crushed from 
the souls of the infant heroes of the Ph: 1 but not till the land is left 
desolate, not while humanity lives in the American heart, not till the doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of man dies in Christendom, not until God forgets 
His brown children will the flag stay put! on the b. -soaked soil of the 
Philippines, Eternal shame on such ignoble warfare. 

REBECCA J. TAYLOR. 


Suppose she was too extreme in some things—I think she was 
but she was yet a woman. 

The gentleman wants the flag to “stay put“ in the Philippines 
until it has performed its mission,” the mission of the people 
whose emblem it is—a Christian people. 

Mr. Chairman, can it be the mission of a Christian people to have 
the flag stay put' for the 89 of spreading Christianity 
even though that were the real object in view—by insolent oppres- 
sion and arrogant denial of natural rights? War, marching with 
red havoc through desolation—desolation wrought by fire, gun- 
shot wounds, ravishment, and death—has nor part nor parcel 
with Christianity. It is the mission of Christianity to bind up 
wounds, not to make them; to assuage the tears of women and 
children, not start them; to teach home happiness, not to destroy 
homes; to bring men to God, not to drive them away from Him 
and make them doubt His mercy, aye, even His justice. 

Rudyard Kipling, the poet of jingoism, was right, though in a 
totally, different sense from what he possibly meant, when he 
said: 

BI A 
The silent sullen peoples 
Shall weigh your God and you. 

When you come among them with the blood-flecked sword in 
one hand and the Bible in the other, while trade and official patron. 
age, each withitching palm, smirkingly followin your footsteps, 
the silent sullen peoples will judge you by the blood on your 
sword and by the itching palm, and will, alas! judge your Bible 
and your Bible’s God by you. 

No matter if, repeating the words of the poet of jingoism, you 
protest until your throat is parched— 

` By open speech and simple, 

An hundred times made plain, 

You seek another’s profit, 

To work another's gain; 
they will not believe you. In the great deeps of their hearts 
they will call you self-deluded at best, or at worst, Pharisees, 
hypocrites, liars,” if, indeed, so much of the Divine Master’s 
words they shall yet believe and quote. They will not believe, 
though you loud-mouth it from the house tops, that you 


* * * Bind your sons in exile 
To serve your captives’ need, 
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They would rather not be ‘‘served” than be “captives,” any- 
how. It is true with them as of the wolf in the fable—they had 
rather be lean and free than fat with a collar on. They will be- 
lieve that your sons come of their own will to serve their own 
need, or their own greed, or to feed high their own or your pride. 
Alas! you yourselves will know—do know—that with the excep- 
tion of afew humble, obscure, and self-effacing missionaries, 
what oy will believe of you and your purposes is God’s eternal 
truth and your own everlasting shame. 

The Divine Master, the great democrat of all the years, the cor- 
ner stone of whose doctrine was the democratic truth that proves 
it divine, the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man.” 
expressed in the injunction, ‘‘He shall be chiefest among you 
who is servant of all,” was no Mohammed, converting men to the 
true faith by fire and sword, but a Life, a Word, a Germ, a Leaven; 
a Life to imitate; a Word calling new-born men to holier purposes; 
a Germ to grow throughout all time and to indoctrinate all man- 
kind with its disease-killing 8 a Leaven to leaven the 
whole lump of humanity so that it shall finally burst its selfish 
crust, so that it shall some day cease to be true that man's in- 
humanity to man makes countless thousands mourn.” [Pro- 
longed applause.] Surely it can not be the mission of a Christain 
democracy to imitate Mohammed rather than Christus himself— 
the Christ—whose life and teachings alone have made a democracy 
possible for any great number of men. 

Surely it can not be the mission of a proud people, proud of 
their historical development and enlightened standing amdng the 
nations of the earth, to send their youthful soldiery to martial 
achievements of whose results they can not be proud. No war 
ever had a holier inducement than the one from which we have 
just emerged. As strange, almost ridiculous, as it may now seem, 
in the face of what has since happened, it was in its incipiency 
a war for humanity. The common sense and common conscience 
of the common people stamped it as such. We Democrats ex- 
torted a pledge that it should be so, and pinned that pledge to the 
act of intervention. 

Hence it was that when Hobson steered the Merrimac into the 
harbor of Santiago, amid shot and shell, mooring her just where 
she was wanted; when the brave Yankee admiral, Dewey, regard- 
less of mines under his keel, of land fortifications to his left and 
right, and of a Spanish fleet to his front. sailed into the beautiful 
bay of Manila; when the brave Southern admiral, Schley, ran 
aground and destroyed Cervera’s fleet off Santiago; when Wheeler 
and the Rough Riders—New York dudes and Texas cowboys side 
by side—charged headlong over the narrow causeway amid a 
shower of missiles from unseen weapons, fired with smokeless 
powder, up the heights of El Caney, straight into the entrench- 
ments of the Spanish infantry, when these things happened, 
huzzas from Maine to Texas greeted their achievement, and the 
American ple held their hearts up higher for those who were 
fighting afar.” 

The instinct was right, but the scene shifts The old Spanish 
war is over. A new war is on, with people whom we arrogant! 
call“ rebels,” who but yesterday were fighting side by side wit 
us against a common enemy. Otis and Lawton, at the head of 
as brave men as those who fought at Santiago, mowed down in 
one day at the battle of Manila with Krag-Jorgenson rifles and 
heavy artillery, with no material loss to themselves, 4,000 men 
and women. It can never be forgotten that the women were 
fighting side by side in the ranks with the men for what they 
believed to be the defense of their hearthstones and the sacred 
rights of local and individual freedom. Mowed down 4,000 men 
and women, a great part of them armed with bows and arrows! 

Where can he be found who is proud of that day’s work? What 
huzzas have rent the air for Waller? Where have caps been 
thrown aloft in exultation when H. R. J. Smith, of Howling Wil- 
derness fame, has been named? Whose hearts beat higher while 
reading the Samar order? The truth is, we are for the first time 
in American history ashamed, not of our soldiers, but of the char- 
acter and results of American victories and of the cruel necessi- 
ties of their hard service. 

Itis not “the white man’s burden we are bearing,” Mr. Chair- 
man, but the white man's disgrace we are wearing. Aye! and even 
going to the uttermost parts of the earth to seek it out. Do not 
misunderstand me. The soldiers are not to blame; men must 
obey orders. The officers are not to blame; officers must order 
shooting when men are shot at. 

But whoever is responsible for keeping officers and men in the 
situation whence grows the necessity which confronts them; 
whoever is responsible for not punishing but promoting General 
Smith, the author of the infamous Samar order; whoever is re- 
sponsible for encouraging others to kill defenseless prisoners by 
promising promotion (as is rumored to be the case) to Lieuten- 
ant Brown after he had been convicted of the charge of ‘‘ unnec- 
essarily killing an unresisting prisoner; these will have an 
awful day of reckoning, of quaking, and of terror before them 


when that day shall come upon which God and the American 
people, reason-informed and conscience aroused, shall pronounce 
judgment. 

ois 1 msible? Who is commander in chief? Who can 
jerk off epaulets, if the wearers have disgraced them? Who has 
failed to reduce brutes to the ranks when a word from his lips 
might have done it? 

But we are told that war is hell ” and that, therefore, nobody 
ought to be punished or blamed for making it more hellish. We 
are told that criticism of atrocities is maudlin sentimentality,” 
and that we can not have war withoutatrocity. Everybody knows 
that war must have its horrible and brutalizing incidents, but I 
hope that the old-fashioned idea that honorable and brave men 
ought to so conduct themselves as to minimize its horrors as 
much as possible has not passed away. When I hear people talk- 
ing that way, there recurs to my memory some lines that were 
written by Russell Lowell and published in the Bigelow Papers. 
With a change of name, here they are: 

We wuz gittin’ on nice up here to our village, 
With good old idees of wuts right and wut ain't: 


We kind o thought Christ wentagin war and pillage, 
An’ 3 e warn't the best mark of a saint. 
u 


Roosevelt, he 
Sez this kind o’ thing's an exploded idee, 
and that we must live a “strenuous life.“ Aye; but what is a 
strenuous life? What sort of alifeisrightly strenuous? Is it that 
of the professional fighter, regardless of the cause for which he 
fights? I think not. Are we to teach that fighting, in and of 
itself, is a noble thing? 

It is true that we ought not to lead lives of ignoble ease and 
that our lives should strenuous; but strenuous, strong lives 
are what? I see in my mind’s eye pictures of a real and rightly 
strenuous life. Isee the blacksmith, with his arm bared, hammer- 
ing away upon the anvil. I see the farmer following the furrows, 
planting the seed with hope of a harvest engendered by faith in 
Providence and in nature’s laws. I see him going home at the 
end of the day's work with apparently little done; at the end of 
the week’s work even, with not many furrows added to those 
already plowed. I see him at his home amongst his children, 
teaching them the plain, old-fashioned virtues of frugality, indus- 
ty, honesty—faith in reaping a harvest where proper sowing has 

n 


I see the preacher in his pulpit, trying to bring men to higher 
thinking and better living. I see the missionary abroad, taking 
his life in his hand, as Peter and John and Paul did before him, 
at once teacher and doctor and friend. 

What play actors on the stage of strenuous living are Rough 
Riders in comparison with this real strenuous life! There is no 
nobler demonstration of love in the world than that of a true 
soldier, because no man shows his love better than by offering to 
die for his country; a volunteer soldier fighting to protect the ter- 
ritory, the liberties, or the institutions of his country—fighting, 
not because it is his profession to fight, but because he has a cause 
to fight for, and it is his duty. Such soldiers were they who hurled 
back the flood of Asiatic power at Marathon; who fought at Sal- 
amis; who, under Charles the Hammer, saved Europe to the white 
man's and the Christian man’s civilization from the menaces of 
Orientalism and Mohammedanism. Such were they who starved 
at Valley Forge; who became diseased and died upon the prison 
ships. Such were they who charged at Gettysburg, and who re- 
sisted the charge there; men whose hearts and motives, and the 
causes for which they fought, ennobled war itself. a 

I do not know what the rest of you think, but Ido not want my 
children taught that the real strenuous life—the life, therefore, to 
be lived—is that of the professional fighter—regardless of the 
cause for which he fights—whether he be a Texas cowboy ora West 
Point graduate; though Texas cowboys are fine fellows in their 
way, and West Point graduates are elegant and brave gentle- 
men in theirs, having fought the fight of freedom upon a hun- 
dred battlefields as nobly and as grandly as any volunteer soldier 
ever dared. Up to now they were never called upon to engage 
in anything but noble strife—war sanctified by its aim. 

But there are others who talk of ‘‘ manifest destiny.“ Ah, my 
friends, there is a destiny for each of us, man or nation; but 
there is no destiny made manifest to any of us, save that destiny 
alone which is for all men and all nations a manifest destiny, 
namely this: Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he surety 


reap.” 

17 ye sow the seeds of criminal aggression, watered by women’s 
tears and men’s blood, ye shall reap human hatred. If ye sow 
cruelty, ye shall reap savagery, and some of the harvest will be 
rea: in your own breast. If ye sow contempt for constitu- 


tional guarantees and limitations abroad, ye shall reap central- 
ization and despotism at home. 

Reap them when? Immediately? No. How long was Rome’s 
harvests ripening? But it came. 
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If ye sow chains abroad, ye shall reap slavery at home. How 
long before the crop is ready for the reaper, it matters little. 

If ye sow over-expansion to the ends of the earth, ye shall reap 
final exhaustion everywhere. 

In a speech made at Winona, Miss., some two years ago, I said 
that I thought the great German historian, Gervinus, had told the 
secret of the cause of the downfall of Napoleon’s power and of 
the Napoleonic career. He told it in the one German word— 
“ Ueberspannung *’—oyerstretching. Had Napoleon been satis- 
fied with the natural boundaries of France—the Mediterranean, 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Rhine—he could have handed 
down to his son a great, strong, rich, peaceful, magnificently organ- 
ized and comparatively free empire; but he would a-world-power- 
ing go, until after awhile his armies had ceased to be French 
soldiers fighting for France, but were a polyglot assemblage fight- 
ing everywhere for! glory,” for prestige, for empire, for greed. 
On the invasion of Russia, the grande armee was composed of 
Poles, Italians, Germans, adventurers of all sorts, gathered about 
the old army of the French Revolution, still a nucleus. 

The history of Rome teaches the same lesson. The magnificent 
white race, at that time unmixed, 5 ing Italy, shattered 
itself against the shores of Asia, and Rome, the unconquerable, 
fell an easy victim to the vices of her Oriental subjects. 

Athens, too, woulda-world-powering go. Demagogues hounded 
on the Sicilian expedition. e historian marks it as the begin- 
ree of the end for the “‘ fierce democracie’’ protected by P: 

ene. 

There is an expansion which is right. There is an expansion 
which is Ueberspannung. $ 

Our utmost natural boundaries are plain to me, at any rate. 
They are the Arctic Ocean on the north, the Pacific on the west, the 
Atlantic on the east, and the line of the Isthmian Canal on the south, 
together with the islands which protect and defend the Mediter- 
ranean. Our natural methods of expansion seem also plain to 
me—peaceful expansion over assimilable races in our own hemi- 
sphere, or expansion as the result of just war, over willing people, 
qualified for citizenship—sources of strength, and not of weakness. 

I want us to remain the United States of America. I hope we 
will remain the United States of America, and willnot become the 
United States and Dependent Colonies of America and Oceania. 

If you obey the behest of the poet of imperialism and yearly 
bind your sons to exile,” and “send forth the best ye breed,” you 
will leave the race at home to be pagated by men of inferior 
mold, and to deteriorate as did t of Greece after the plains 
and cities of Asia had drawn to themselves her best blood; as did 
that of Rome, made less virile by the continued abstraction of 
the bolder spirits who served in the legions, their places left 
vacant in Italy, or taken by slaves; as did that of Spain, after 
the yearly drain for three hundred years of her best blood and 
boldest spirits to Mexico, Pern, the ics, and the colonies. 

You remember how whole villages were depopulated in Spain 
because the men had gone to the Americas, gold-hunting and 
savage-killing. You will remember that in the time of Ferdinand 
and Isabella and Charles V there was no infantry in all Europe 
comparable in courage and constancy to that of Spain, formed of 
the sturdy and abstemious peasantry of Leon, Castile, Arragon, 
and Andalusia. You will remember that before England had a 
free Parliament, Spain had a free Cortes. You know what the 
Spaniards were then. You know what they are to-day. The 
deterioration has come about in two ways: First, by the destruc- 
tion of the boldest and most adventurous spirits; and, secondly, 
by the reactionary effect upon the temper of the people at home 
of deeds of barbarity and cruelty perpetrated by the race abroad— 
deeds for which Spanish colonial policy was responsible; deeds 
made necessary in order effective: 1 to carry out that por 
Necessity was the plea of Cortez and Pizarro, as-well as of Wey- 
ler and our Gen. H. R. J. Smith. 

Mr. Chairman, what you sow isthe firststep. Whatyou reap is 
the last step. In history, the first step is frequently years, some- 
times generations, removed from the last, but it remains, none 
the less, the first step in the wrong direction and leads irretriey- 
ably to destruction of republican institutions, if not retraced. 

r. Chairman, God does not make us do things, either as indi- 
viduals or as nations, Weare free agents to retrace wrongly 
directed steps if we will. 

Oh, the infinite hypocrisy and 5 of the plea; 
God put us there, we can’t help it. The responsibility to per- 
petuate wrong is of God's imposition! Blasphemy! _ 

It is false. It was of our own seeking. We sought it energet- 
ically and as the proceedings of the Paris Peace Commission 
show by every changing pretext of hook and crook. | 

The highest and most potent destiny of any people is home de- 
velopment in an environment of eq opportunity for each and 


f. om for all. You may cry out against trusts, monopolies, 
and combines, against law-given privileges and law-conferred 
fayoritism all you please, but if the attention of the people be di- 


verted from them to more exciting though less important things, 
the cry will remain a barren cry. The ‘Tories in England have 
always been the strenuous foreign-policy party. Thus the peo- 
ple’s eyes are directed away from home abuses. You may cry 
out for equality all you please, but if you introduce alien races, 
inferior in their nature and their character, neither your cry nor 
the law can countervail the stubborn forces of nature. We want 
no more citizens to whom we can not safely give equality. Al- 
ready the symmetry of ourinstitutions is marred by the fact that 
we have among us a race to whom we can not, with any common 
sense regard for the safety of the Republic, or for the general 
welfare, grant equal participation in public life. To do so were 
suicide—the worst crime. 

To sum it all up, the true mission and manifest destiny of a 
democratic republic is the development of its true riches, and its 
true riches are a strong and intelligent manhood and a pure and 
intelligent womanhood—a race, therefore, which grows stronger 
and better and wiser from generation to generation, mounting 
on its dead self to higher things,” so t “the voice of the 
people which controls governmental action may day by da: 
more and more nearly approximate the voice of God.” whic 
it is fabled to be, so that there may really be a common sense 
of most to hold a fretful state in awe.” 

Such a government would accomplish, as nearly as can be, 
Thomas Jefferson’s dream of the object of government —“ the 
freedom and happiness of the individual.“ 

But you say, Les, our manifest home mission is increased 
civilization, intelligence, and comfort with each generation, de- 
velo’ in the atmosphere in which these things can best be 
developed—the atmosphere of intelligence, liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. But have we no mission abroad? The gentleman 
ee. e 3 dwelt on won pag eae = e con- 

e these great blessings to our own people? e we to sit apart 
forever ‘‘in selfish isolation?” Are political salvation and social 
oe to be confined to the children of Abraham? Are we 
to hide our light under a bushel? 

U; due consideration, foolish queries these. 

ow can the isolation of which you complain, which con- 
sists simply in a determination not to conquer, dominate, nor en- 
slave others, be called selfish? 

How could we “ hide our light under a bushel,” if westruggled 
and toiled to do so ever so much. It is in the very nature of a 
democratic light to shine; to shine like a star of hope into the 
darkest recesses of human nature. 

How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Democracy has its thousand messengers which hourly speed by 
day.and by night into the uttermost parts of the earth; commerce, 
literature, the mail that carries daily to thousands of homes 
where white men live in Europe, Asia and Africa, South America, 
and Australia, thousands of newspapers and letters with glad 
tidings of the new political evangel, the democratic gospel, the 
gospel of the common people—triumphant, presperous, free, and 
at peace. No power on this earth could build a fence so high 
as to shut in or shut out the rays of that light; neither we onr- 
selves, nor any prince, power, potentate, dominion, demon, nor 
devil whatsoever. All we have to do is to let it shine; to see to it 
that the light is not extinguished at home; to protect it from 
domestic foes and from foreign attack. 

He who does not realize all this has read history amiss. If the 
freest and most democratic peoples in the world to-day beyond the 
borders of our own country are those of the British colonies— 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand—it is becanse, as 
wise English historians themselves tell us, our revolt and suc- 
cessful establishment as a democratic nation taught England the 

icy and necessity of giving civil rights and self-government to 
er colonies, and taught her colonists to dgmand them as their 


right. 

All there is of liberty and equality in Europe to-day, outside of 
Switzerland and Holland, and both have increased astonishingly, 
incalculably, within the last hundred years, even under monar- 
chic forms, has beer*secured as the result of the destruction of 
feudal institutions before the sweep of the French revolution, 
and that revolution drew its earliest and best inspiration and 
rallying cries from America, and its chief encouragement from 
American example and success. The hybrid races of South and 
Central America are not yet arrived at that stage of political, 
social, and religious evolution where they can practice in peace 
the lessons of freedom and equality, but such of these things as 
they have they drew from us. : 

Only the er day, in Armenia, it was where American mis- 
sionaries had been with schoolbooks, not swords, that the fitful 
light of freedom shone for amoment, to be extinguished in blood. 

e leaders of the revolt against Spanish oppression in Cuba 
were men whose eyes were set on the encouraging beacon light 
of the great Republic. Many of them were men who had been 
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edncated in the United States. The Filipinos themselves-drew 
thei tion to fight for liberty and =< 8 from us, and 
had gladly hailed us as their example and t until they found 
oa oe our sovereignty and i a their oppres- 


a Well did Christ say, I came not to send peace, but a sword.” 
And 3 in his last moment of freedom on earth, just when be- 
to prison, he enjoined the impetuous Peter to put his sword 

8 What d did he mean then? 

It was this leaven of democracy to which he referred as a sword— 
this theretofore unheard-of democratic principle that, whoso- 
ever is chiefest among you shall be the servant of all. „It was 
this word *’ which was to md in the hearts of men until it 
made them burst the fetters of the world. This word“ which 
shall be the cause of strife among men until it shall be ful- 
filled” everywhere. [Applause.] Wherever to-day men are 
born booted and spurred to ride over their fellows, wherever 
special privileges are conferred and equal rights are denied by 
law, this ‘‘ word*’ does enter and enter into the bosom of 
society like a sword. 

Every monarch of continental Europe realized it but yester- 
day, if you did not. There was not one of them who slept eas cany, 
when he contemplated the possible coming of what Bismarc 
called, and what they called, “the revolution,” meaning, the 
awakening of democracy—the ‘bursting forth of the forces of the 
democratic volcano through the crust under his feet. There is not 
one of 1 did nan hye since, look 55 us as a 
menace, by the example of our peace, prosperity, and progress 
in triumphant democracy, to the established order of things” 
in the monarchies of the world, meaning its vested privileges and 
inequalities. The more free and equal, therefore, we are at home, 
and the more peaceable, happy, and prosperon our people are as 
a consequence, the more irresistible will the subtle influence 
and force of our example to 3 darkest corners and burst 
strongest fottere groat w world-object-lesson, as we are. 

Mr. Chairman, there ever be, as Tennyson dreamed there 
would be, a parliament of man, & ‘federation of the world,” a 
real world Setpa of that sort? God only knows. But if it 
shall come, it = come in this subtle way, and largely because 
our own le, our branch of the Eng emer epee race, have 
not been faithless to our true mission, nor h of false prophets 
calling us 55 ge missions. 

But, alas, are we to keep our forms, but change our spirit? Al- 
ready we are being recognized as one of themselves by the camp- 
controlled and colony-seeking ‘‘ world powers,“ and already we 
are taking a foolish pride in the recognition. Buta little while 
ago we were The World Power, born of God by force of soul. 

ow it looks as if we were ambitions to become one of the pseudo gun 
Lory wers, born of the devil by force of greed, prestige,“ 
and pride 


I can not believe that for us the Ten Commandments—codi- 
fying the consensus of human opinion throughout all ages con- 
cerning what is right and what is wrong—are, in the public 
Wan, binding upon us individually only, and not nationally. 

hen, amid the thunders of Sinai, the command“ Thou s t 
not steal, ” was given to man, it was given to him not individu- 
ally “alone, but in the aggregate as well—given to him as a citi- 
zen, as a factor in self-governing communities, as well as in in- 
dividual relation to his neighbor. When, amid the rolling 
clouds and thunder peals, that command was voiced by Jehovah, 
it meant not only that I should not steal my neighbor's miserable 
purse or watch, but that the nation of which I was a part shonld 
not, by my cooperation, steal the liberties, the franchises, the 
lands of other ples as this majority bill here offered by the 
Republican ority will cause us to do; and when the command 
came, Thou shalt not covet,” it meant not only that I should 
not covet my neighbor's wife or house, but that the nation of 
which I was a part should not covet, by my connivance, the ter- 
ritory of other peoples. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the minority has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. My. Chairman, I had the 
honor in 1898 to discuss the general principles which should guide 
us in a right and natural expansion; I haye had no reason to 
withdraw or modify a single opinion, prediction, or warning then 
uttered by me, but many reasons to apo and emphasize them. 
I shall insert them in the RECORD. thank the House for its 
attention. [Long and prolonged applause. | 

SPEECH OF HON. JOHN 8. WILLIAMS. 
3 House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


ving under consideration the bill (H. R. %08) making appropriations for 
2 0 Post Office Department 


* * of W mi. 
kd 


Now Mr. 8 1 wish — . e this Teun from its real standpoin 
and I like to ck to origins al 1 — ——̃ wi 
ng 


3 cement et an idea antagonistic to the idea w. 


the polity of all the ae of piegi pekee od democratic or aristo- 
cratic or plutocratic, whether in Rome and Athens, =: op oy or in Carthage. 
This idea of our forefathers, which cements togethe: of our institutions, 
traditions, and ideals, was that, “ The state was.made for the citizen, not the 
citizen for the state.” 


on, an ci the merchant —.— of 


out injury to others. 
This was their end. <All er eee mere means to that end—government 
itsel 8 itself, territory itself 
ical American—as contradistinguished from the colo- 
ect of all right govern- 


Our 
the attainment 3 of this end a compact and enka strong country was 
necessary, that the only people who canr long free is a people which, 
while shearing its own government of all powers 83 to the exercise 
and perpetuation of local and individual Ii liberties, be powerful 
enough in men and resources, in territory, and in the maw or weakness 
of border eona to strike caution, if not awe, into the hearts of would-be 


— freedom within meee. Kens — be attained by peace without. 
Such was to be maintained onl ‘Bee 4 e notorious possession of power 
to ion; such i elon cou * in the absence of standing 
and great fleets, lie only in an 3 . 
by a population homogeneous ren, pr free, SA of their — and jealous to 
maintain it, and eq maintain ‘a in ndence 
and non ood the shield to the outer world of 
th their fireside and arano 
reside anå thes ncaa were themsel 
control of Florida and Texas and the Pacific sl slope, ee ith 
e Louisiana country, with England in Oregon and Ca: 
Little by little. therefore, they and the men of their school the Democratie 


ous, filled 


party—who had sat at their feet, beter at —_ of — — disciples, by the use 
of money, v, or force, of this co ms territory ex 
Canada — Sulidacity whic the world calls 


and built up this miw 
United States of e), arogi a hich we, in our pride, call The Ameri 
People * fa 5 to ourselves the name of a continent. 


dent and pean 
no longer threatens the oaan her 3 nor the commerce that 
the Gulf Stream. oe happy. free, and self-governing 
— — ‘Contented is no r benala a threat to our peace on the 
8 the freedom and happi- 


11 


ADR rien 


American 
ut ] 
That would be a part of the 3 the fulfillment of a rational 
theory of “manifest destiny.“ the accretion would come about in a way 
reconcilable to our theory, Seas of offensive tactics in a defensive war. 
In this way came Texas with her rightful boundary, to force the concession 
of which ee: a ht Mexico in a brave and just war, Texas being already 
independen having beenadmitted asa State into our Union at her one 
— ny and he ler territory having been invaded by Mexico. 
e California. Inthe same way might the dream of a rational * — 
— be made to apply (if by no fault or offensive action of ours) to con- 
tinental territory to the south of us and to the northern tier of West Indian 
Islands, including Cuba—making, from ‘one peninsula of Yucatan to mA 
West, an American Medi and a mare clausum of the Mexican G 
But “sufficient unto the day are the necessities thereof.“ 
+ + è These tions are, I say, within the application of a rational 
but suited — a grea’ 


inhabited by free, industrious, happy, an 


of our natural expansion as a t peace 
achievement, strong for the development of 
‘or defense, 3 Wenk, and 
a, wer 3 with * = 
0 


ree Sep ta Was, on the ane 


— be the map of the Unit: 
In each of those cases the territory was conti ous; it was continental; 
the acquisi d extent of our boundary, and therefore the ex- 


tion decreased the 
nse of defending it; it minimized the danger of future wars by removing 
Farther from usa avo us enemy, or else by removing such an enemy from 


never 
3 = 


* E * 


possessions exce except eas immediately adjacent to the con- 
tinental coast line a mother country, they would be lost in case of 


wer equal to 
that of the enemy a m admits the 


that shat 

asea power 

to that of Great Brita: 
er amount to? Why,sir, * * * the annual 
such a navy aloneis$107,000,000. Moreover, in the 
— — the population would not be with us, but against us 

a moure of weakness and tear, not of ee = n 
* + 

Fo Mr. Chairman. as me Aaflect a moment rites that Ane of t 
andask some of my friends here, who played a game of chess peg hama ong ago 
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with members of the British Parliament, a question. What would be thought 
of a chess player yoe would permit his antagonist to make him a prenen of 


a pawn placed de middle of the board, upon the condition that 
subordinate his entire game to the defense of that pawn? [Applause.] 


Great 

Britain has a pawn already. She has given us a bond to keep the peace in 
the shape of da; and it has made her put up with man humili- 
e risk of losing t colonial pos- 


a to her proud spirit rather than run 
on. 


France, too, has pawns—Guadeloupe and Martinique. Theyare her bonds 
to keep the peace. 

I wish Germany had some island colonies near us. Her solicitude to keep 
the e would be increased thereby. 

by should we give to herand to the balance of the world a similar bond 
a bond the securities upon which would be a fleet as numerous, as ably 
manned, as ap porated srutpped as that which the t island sea queen 
has by — of unstinted and unselfish sacrifice built up in the consumma- 
i er traditional 3 ideal totally different from ours, an ideal 
similar to that of Athens and Carthage and Venice. Are we willing to pa 
1 — Tane for defending this pawn? Are we willing to pay the price — 
lose it? 

That would be hard, Mr. Chairman, but it would be endurable. Are we 
willing to pay the price and succeed? By the memory of American tradi- 
tions and by the hope of American destiny, I answer a thousand times no 
forplause); because, Mr. success would mean to debauch the 

mation of our le with dreams of conquest and world dominion and 

sea y that would be infinitely worse in their effects upon them and 

their institutions than five times the cost of the Navy, five times the burden 

ta na Lr age generations necessary to build it up and maintain it. 
plause. 

But it has been said that even if in case of war we should lose the islands 
we would be no worse off n now. 

Who says that little knows the American people. 

They would spend the last dollar of the Republic's 8 they would 
spend almost the last drop of the blood of the Republic's dren, before 

ey would consent to give up to force an g, however worthless in itself, 
which they had once and called their own. * * * 

We have the bulldog pugnacity and pertinacity of our British forefathers. 
How and whence we got it I do not know, but we have also the sentimen- 
Som of the French. We hang on like the one and worship an idea like the 
other. 

* * * * * £ * 

Nothing could be more undemocratic. We would annex another race 
problem and would be put to it to conceive of a form of government at once 

le in common sense as adequate to preserve law and order and decency 
and civilization, anf yet at the same time democratic. 


I said that on March 16, 1898, and here we are being put to it 
and not succeeding. We did not succeed in the government we 
gave Hawaii. We are not succeeding in the 1 1 vou pro- 
pose to give the Philippines by this pending bill. 

It is one thing, Mr. Chairman, to face brayely, with the hopeful determina- 


tion to preserve civilization, the race 8 which we have, Which have 
come to us by no fault of our own, but through the shor ‘htedness of 


Northern negro-selling and Southern n bi ancestors. It is another 
oe deliberately to annex a race problem, and, moreover, to pay for the 
rivilege of annexing it, and to rush thousands of miles to embrace it. 


Laughter and applause.) 
+ * * * * * + 
The annexation would violate the maxim of Mr. Jefferson. It would 1 85 
us a territory Lig boven Beng additional navy to defend.“ That should be 
a aia cause of opposition for Democrats. [Applause on the Democratic 
e. 


So much for American historical analogy. 

Now a few worde ponori; 

The people generally do not realize the immense step which they are called 
upon to take. If they did, this measure would not receive 50 votes in both 

ouses of men elected by them on that issue. The people are not yet ready. 
and I pray God they may never be ready, to leave behind them their proud 
and secure isolation as an American continental power—compact, all-power- 
ful for defense, seeking home happiness, making for peace. 

They are not yet ready to launch the Republic out as an intermeddling 
world power—to put themselves in a position where they would become, by 
9 necessities, entangled in all sorts of questions pertinent to the 
destinies of European and Asiatic “powers, 5 potentates, domina- 
tions, and devils.” They may drift unwittingly away from their ancient 
moorings. They will never willingly and intentionally desert the American 
ideal and make of power and territory, which their ancestors built up and 

uired as a means to the great ends of freedom and happiness, ends in 
Applause on the Democratic side,] 

In my o on, Mr. Chairman, a proper decision of this question is, in its 
remote effects, of more importance than that of any issue now before the 
American people. The tariff, the coinage question—these, though decided 
wrong, may be reconsidered and decidedright. The suffering is great while 
the wrong decision prevails, but the mistaken step may be retraced. * * * 
The American people, right or wrong, would never give up one foot of terri- 
tory once American” unless for: to do it by untold calamities, by humili- 
sions TA great as to break down the national pride and sap the strength of 
the State. 

Rather than retrace their steps they would go on and on and farther on. 
Jrom one island to another necessary to be taken to complement or supplemen: 
their position, to defend acquisitions already gained, or to weaken enemies 
made such by geographical environment. The would go on until they had 


stepping stones st cal points,” Ca Mahan calis them—around 
the . In this fools’ procession— ficent, Sorin, perhaps, but still 
a fools’ ion—it is not so much the fear of check and defeat that appalls 


me; it is the fear of success. 

I want no splendid government, no world dominator. I want a happy 
land, smiling with the ment producers of a happy, industrious, and 
people. {Applause.] Imperial Rome with all her glory would be bad recom- 
pense, in my r backwoods mind, for the loss of the traditions, institutions, 
sentiments, ideals,and esprit du corps of the American ple—this pope 
whom I know and love—traditions and sentiments and institutions 
their roots far back in the graves of our English forefathers, transplanted, 
developed, improved by Henry and Adams and Mason and Macon and With- 
erspoon and utledga, watered and tended and kept from dying by Jeffer- 
son and Jackson and Lincoln, 5 by Calhoun and Webster, protected 
and extended on sea and on land by heroes with a thousand names. 

The * trammeled up“ conse ces of the annexation will be to the democ- 
racy of America identical in kind, if not in „to what the Sausi ill- 
considered and hastily executed expedition to Syracuse was to the Athenian 
democracy; what the Sicilian colonizations were to the Carthaginian 55 
tocracy; what the Asiatic conquests were to the liberties of the people of the 


Roman Republic; what the dead mogne of the Indian Empire will some day 
prove to be to Great Britian—a cal departure from original principle, 
with no end in view upon which the tired eye of the statesman or peos 
can rest—one scaled height but furnishing a standing place whence to view 
and covet another. 

As long as you confine the eye and thought and desire within a fixed limi 
and that limit the one I have indicated; as long as you remain continenta 
and American, not world Vip sewn industrial, not military or naval, you 
will remain h secure and free. secure and free, then happy. Beyond 
those limits all is uncertainty—a dreary waste of national disturbance, un- 
bounded, 

+ Ld * * * * + 

A tleman closed his speech the other day by pointing to the flag at the 
Sante desk and saying he hoped that that emblem would float over the 

nds. 


Mr. Chairman, wherever that emblem floats, with its stars, indicating the 
States, and its stripes, indicating their union, as the ex on of a just 
government which grows from the consent of the governed, it will always 
remain the glorious thing that it has nearly always m. {Loud applause.} 
But when a self-seeking oligarchy, or a mistaken patriotism, ora mistaken 
covetousness, or a broad i ination with good motives or bad, leads our 
country and that flag out in the endless race for conquest and domination, 
it has lost its honor and should be furled in disgrace. We would fall, Mr. 
Chairman, from the level of nineteenth-century Americans to the level of 
the Roman mob a hundred years before Christ. 

I thank the House. [Loud applause. ] 


I find nothing to retract in the words. It is not too late to act 
wisely. Se, pea must fix the political status of the people. 
Give them independence; enjoy their gratitude. Do not make of 
them provinces nor justify their hate. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance 
of my time until 5 o’clock to the gentleman from Indiana, Mr, 
CRUMPACKER, 


aly” CRUMPACKER addressed the committee, See Appen- 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
S. 2295 and had come to no resolution thereon. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 


Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I present the following confer- 
ence report, together with statement of conferees, on the sund 
civil appropriation bill, it being the final conference report an 
complete agreement, and ask that it be printed. 

The SPEAKER. This will be done under the rule, 

The conference report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
onthe amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. me’ making appropria- 
tions for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year enning 
June 30, 1903, and for other purposes, having met, and free confer- 
ence have to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 13, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
23, 24, 27, 30, 32, 33, 41. 44, 141, 143, 160, 185, 186, and 191. 

That the House recede m its d eement to the amendments of the 
5 16, 21, 25, 28, 29, 83, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 42, 43, and 120, and 

e same. 

Amendment numbered 142: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 142, and to the same with 
amendments as follows: In lieu of the sum pro insert 8 5 and 
after the word “ dollars,” at the end of line 14, 97 of the bill, insert the 
following: Provided, t the Secretary of War is authorized to acquire 
leases in such lands in Hawaii as have been set aside for purposes of a mili- 
tary post; and the Senate agree to the same. : 

# J. G. CANNON, 
J. A. HEMEN WAN. 
Managers on the part of the House, 
W. B. ALLISON, 
EUGENE HALE, 
F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
The statement is as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
R. 13123) making appropriations for sundry civil uses submit the 

‘ollowing written statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompanying conference report on each of 
said amendments, apnea § 

On No. 1: Strikes out the pRovision proposed by the Senate authorizing the 
be Ng of a site and construction of a hall of records in Washington. 

n No. 13: Strikes out the appropriation of $20,000 proposed by the Senate 
for the quarantine station at Portland, Me. 

On Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 82, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 30, 
40, 41, 42, 43, and 44, relating to light-houses: Makes appropriations as pro- 

by the Senate for light stations, as follows: 

Ram nd Ledge, Portland Harbor, Maine, to cost not 5 $166,000 
under contract, 000; Orient Point light station, New York, $18,000; Sapelo 
light station, Georgia, $40,000; Peshtigo Reef light vessel, Wisconsin, $15,000; 
Crisps Point, Michigan, $18,000; Point au Pelee 3 Lake Erie. 
845.000 and $4,000 for maintenance of a light-ship on South Shoal; Con- 
neaut Harbor light station, $8,400; Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, $18,000; Fort Win- 
field Scott, Cal. $7,000; Oakland, Cal., $19,000; Mile California, $100,000; 
Browns Point, Washington, $3,200, and Battery Point, Washington, $6,000. 

And strikes from the bill appropriations proposed by the Senate for light 
stations as follows: 

Boon Island, Maine, 88.400; 0 Breakwater, Connecticut, prey 
tender for light-house service in Porto Rican waters, $123,000; Rockland Lake, 
New York, $6,450; Cape Lookout Shoals light vessel, North Carolina, $90,000; 


Bodie Island, North Carolina, $7,500; depot for Ninth light-house di 
Wisconsin, $50,000; Grosse Island, south channel, Mic tender for 
t. Marys River, Michigan, 1 Southampton Shoal, e 
F KVVTTTTTTTTTTTTT ee 
n No. ,000, as pro: e Senate, for - 
sition of additional land at Fort Constitu on, Ries contin N.H 


On Nos. 141, 142, and 143: pa obec $2,000,000 for construction of build- 
ings at and enlargement of ni 5 authorizes the Secretary of War 
to acquire leases on such lands in Hawaii as have been set aside for purposes 
of a mili 3 es out the provision proposed by the Senate t- 


ing for ce: military posts sums of money out of the a riation for 
military and the provision proposed ey the Senate —— the 
Secretary of War to accept donations of land or interests in land in connec- 


tion ven the establishment and maintenance of military posts and national 
cemeteries. 

On No. 160: Strikes out the appropriation of $100,000 proposed by the Senate 
for a memorial bridge, with authority to contract for the same at a cost not 
to exceed 71 

On No. 185: Strikes out the appropriation of $25,000 proposed by the Senate 
for collecting statistics relating to marriage and divorce. 

On No. 186: Strikes out the appropriation of $20,000 proposed by the Sen- 
ate for an intercontinental railway © ion. 

On No. 191: Strikes out the appropriation of $3,000 proposed by the Senate 
to procure busts of the late Senators Morrill and Voorhees. 

e Senate amendments involved in the conference report appropriated 
Senate es from $574,350. 

agreed upon appropriates ual ar aa 


J. A. 
Managers on the part of the House. 
MEMORIAL TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Mr. McCLEARY. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report, 
with the accompanying statement, on the bill (S. 5269) to provide 
a commission to secure plans and designs for a monument or me- 
morial to the memory of Abraham Lincoln, late President of the 
United States, and ask that the same be printed. 

The SPEAKER. This will be done under the rule. 

The conference report is as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. ) “To provide a commis- 
sion to secure plans and designs for a monument or memo) to the memory 
of Abraham Lincoln, late President of the United States,” having met, after 
na and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 


Sys age Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 2, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Insert before the House amendment the name “Senator GEORGE G. VEST,” 
so that the amendment will read “Senator GEORGE G. VEsT and Representa- 


tive JAMES D. RICHARDSON;” and the House to the same. 
J.T. McCLEARY, 
S. W. MCCALL, 
DUDLEY G. WOOTEN, 


Managers on the part of the House, 
GEO. PEABODY WETMORE, 
H. C. HANSBROUG 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The statement is as follows: 


The bill as it passed the Senate provided for a commission to consist of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Library of the Senate, the chairman of 
the Committee on the Library of the House of Representatives, the Secre- 
tary of State, and the Secretary of War. In the House the bill was amended 
so as to include in the commission a member of the minority of the House, 
Representative JAMES D. RICHARDSON. The amendment of the House was 
disagreed to in the Senate and the bill sent to conference in order that a 
member of the minority of the Senate might be added to the commission. 
In conference the name of Senator VEsT, of Missouri, was inserted, so that 
the commission for the Lincoln monument or memorial will consist of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Library of the Senate, the chairman of 
the Committee on the Library of the House of Representatives, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of War, Senator GEORGE G. VEST, and Representa- 
tive JAMES D. RICHARDSON. 


BRANDING FOOD AND DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report, 
with statement of conferees, Ms 5 the bill (H. R. 9960) to prevent 
a false branding or marking of food and dairy products as to the 
State or Territory in which they are made or produced, and ask 
that the same be printed. ; 

The SPEAKER. This will be printed under the rule. 

The conference report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disa; a Be of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9960) to prevent a false 
branding or marking of food and baer gh ee as to the State or Territory 
in which they are made or produced, having met, after full and free confer- 
i ya agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same, as fol- 
lows: Page 1, strike out lines 3 to9, inclusive, and insert: That no person 
or persons, company or corporation shall introduce into any State or Terri- 
tory of the United States or the District of Columbia from any other State 
or Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia, or sell in the 
District of Columbia or in any Territory et! dairy or food products which 
shall be falsely labeled or branded as to the State or Territory in which they 
= made, produced, or grown, or cause or procure the same to be done by 
others.” 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from its amendment 
numbered 2, which provided as follows: Page 1, line 10, after persons,“ in- 
sert “knowingly; und agree that = amendment out. 


J. MBER. 
JNO. LOWNDES McLAURIN,. 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
W. P. HEPBURN, 
J. S. SHERMAN. 
WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
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The statement is as follows: 
Senate amendment numbered 1, from which the House recedes, is merely 
80 A of phraseology, and neither changes the intent nor the effect of the 


Amendment numbered 2, from which the Senate recedes, inserted the 
word“ acta ote and the Senate conferees now recede from that amend- 
ment, so that the bill, in that particular, remains as it left the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 
on B, 8840. An act granting an increase of pension to John H, 

uchly; > 

H. R. 2066. An act to change the terms of the district court 
for the eastern district of Pennsylvania; and 

H. R. 2063. An act amending an act creating the middle dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 1026. An act to fix the compensation of district superintend- 
ents in the life-saving service; 

S. 6178. An act to amend section 4 of an act entitled An act to 
provide for a permanent Census Office,” approved March 6, 1902; 

S. 3746. An act to amend section 2593 of the Revised Statutes 


relating to ports of entry; and 
S. 3375. act relating to the construction of a dam across 
Rainy River. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 6148. An act providing for the resurvey of certain townships 
in San Diego County, Cal.—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 4949. An act to provide for the classification of the salaries of 
clerks employed in post-offices of the first and second classes—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

RELIEF AND CIVILIZATION OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of Repre- 
sentatives to return to the Senate its message ing tothe amendment 
of, and asking a conference with, the House of Representatives on the bill 
(S. 4284) entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act for the relief and 
civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, approved 
January 14, 1889.” 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, this request will be 


ted. 
The Chair announces as 
the gentleman from Maine, Mr. 
LEAVE TO PRINT. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. BuLL was granted leave to print 
remarks on the public building bill. 

The SPEAKER. In pursuance of the order of the House, the 
House will stand in recess until 8 o’clock this evening. 


er pro tempore for this evening 
ALLEN, 


EVENING SESSION. 

The recess having N House (at 8 o’clock p. m.) was 
called to order by Mr. of Maine, as Speaker pro tempore, 
PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT, 

* The SPEAKER pro tempore. In pursuance of the order previ- 
ously made, the House will now resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of Senate bill No. 2295, temporarily to provide for the 
administration of the affairs of civil government in the Philip- 
ine Islands, and for other press and the gentleman from 
isconsin [Mr. Esch] will take the chair. 
The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Esch in the 


chair. 
Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield fifteen minutes 
to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. x]. 


[Mr. FINLEY addressed the committee. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to take any 
part in this discussion, but I will occupy a short time this even- 
ing, and I would like to call the attention of the comm ttee to 
some of the features of this bill. 

Our Democratic brethren went with us into the Spanish war, 
and I will not yield to my friend from Missopri [Mr. CLARK] in 
the claim that the war was brought about by the Democratic 
party, but all political parties took part in that war and partici- 
pated in its declaration. So that while all parties share in its 
glories, the responsibilities, whatever they may be, must also fall 
upon all of us Sea: One of the attendant nsibilities was 
me aan entailed upon us by the cession of the Philippine 

ands. 

These islands were ceded to us by the treaty, and that treaty was 
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ratified by the votes of both political parties in the Senate of the 
United States. This House followed up the treaty by an appro- 
priation of $20,000,000 for the purchase of the 8 Govern- 
ment’s property upon the islands. The money that was contracted 
for in that ape eee Sorga eee e geve | 
and the responsibi 1 Ea completing that transaction was 

by all parties in the House of Representatives with its coordinate 
body, the Senate of the United States. 

So that, whatever we may think about the proposition now as 
to the wisdom of capturing the islands, of the wisdom of making 
a treaty binding ourselves to carry out certain treaty obligations 
for at least ten years with the Spanish Government; whatever we 
may think now about the propriety of appropriating the money 
to carry ont those agreements, that has been done, and we are in 
the same boat, 3 of the Democratic party, and although 
a Republican pilot is at the helm you have no excuse for rocking 
the boat. [Langhter.] That seems to be about all that has been 
done by the 25 1 5 in all this struggle. 

D . Will the gentleman from Iowa yield for a 


question? 

Mr. LACEY. I will. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Asthe eee e is discussing this treaty, 
I would be glad if he would devote his attention to what he be- 
lieves to be the effect of the reservation in the treaty which gave 
to Congress the power to determine the civil and political status 
of the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, and whether or not 
under that reservation we did not have power after the enact- 
ment of the treaty to give these pie independence. 

Mr. LACEY. I have no doubt, Mr. Chairman, that it would 
be in the power of this Congress to set up a government in those 
islands and then turn them loose, but we nevertheless have as- 
sumed obligations to the Spanish Government in our treaty. 

Mr. COCHRAN. What are they? 

Mr. LACEY. A ten years’ contract, by which they are to have 
all the rights that we have. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, that has been said a good 
many times, that we have obligations. If we claim no treaty 
privileges over there in contravention of the rights of Spain that 
would end our obligation, would it not? 

Mr. LACEY. Perhaps so. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Will the gentleman yield for another 

estion? 

Te, LACEY. Well, Mr. Chairman, I shall have to consume 
some of this time myself. [Laughter.] However,I will yield 
to the tleman from Tennessee for one more question. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Does the gentleman believe it is entirely 
competent for us to secure all the rights of Spain provided for in 
the treaty, and yet ere these people independence by a treaty? 

Mr. LACEY. Ido not care to discuss that question now. I 
suggested that with our eyes open we made a ten years’ contract, 
but it is said that we ought to get out of the Philippines as we 
have got out of Cuba. 

Let me call their attention to the fact, Mr. Chairman, that 
there was no attempt made to kick us out of Cuba. The propo- 
sition is a very different one. If Maximo Gomez had called out 
his troops and had attacked General Shafter or General Wood in 
the island of Cuba, I will venture to say that we would have been 
in Cuba to-day, and bell a therefore, is entirely a dif- 
ferent one in the two ities. 

Mr. VANDIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

r. LACEY. Yes. 

Mr. VANDIVER. Does the gentleman not think the situation 
would have been very much the same and that Maximo Gomez 
would have called out his army against us if we had not pledged 
them their independence? 

Mr. LACEY. I think not. There was no reason for the attack 
upon our lines in front of the city of Manila. That was a cruel 
and uncalled-for thing, and athing that ought not to be defended 


at this late hour by my friend, even under the stress of a supposed 
political exigency. 
Mr. COC Mr. Chairman—— 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LACE. Yes, I will yield to my friend from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Is it not true that the collision between the 
forces infront of Manila resulted from a riot between the picket 
lines of the two armies, unknown to the commanders of either? 

Mr. LACEY. It is the same kind ofa riot as occurred in front 
of our lines at Shiloh. The Confederate Army was advancing and 
they did not halt when they came to our lines and there was a dis- 
e and these men of Aguinaldo's army who had been from 
almost the immediate outbreak, for days and weeks, in fact, at- 
tempting to pass into our lines in the night. They were halted 
and the shot was fired, and the battle began. Now, that is straw 


that has been thrashed over so many times that I do not care to 
weary the patience of the committee long upon it, 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Iwill ask the gentleman if he wishes to go 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with the statement as a fact 


that there was a advance or any other kind of advance? 
Mr. LACEY. I want to be unde fairly that we had drawn 
our troops up in line, and instructed Agana do to keep his men 
ont of ila. There was a desire u the part of the soldiers 
under Aguinaldo to loot that city. y were determined to do 


that. They were ordered to keep out; and Agninaldo’s men 

threw up fortifications, rifle pits,and trenches in front of our 

8 t did they do that for, if they were our allies and 
en: 


Mr. COCHRAN. Answer my question, 

Mr. LACEY. 2 they advance in the night and refuse 
to halt, if they were friendly? Why was the firing general along 
the line if there was no occasion for that? Now, Mr. Chairman, 
the difficulty was this: Aguinaldo was landed in that island by 
our authorities; there is no question about that. He rallied 
around him his old troops and many new ones, and he soon after 
assumed the right to organize a government and take possession 
of the fruits of our victory in that island and in the whole archi- 
pelago, and attempted to organize a government of his own, and 
the story is a long one and has been told so often, and I do not 
care now to repeat it. I know the gentleman from Missouri who 
has interrupted me, and whom I see upon his feet again, has 
taken the position that our ae have been cruel, brutal, and 
inhuman, and that Aguinaldo and his forces had the right of this 
matter all the time. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I would like to know what syllable I ever 
said to that effect. I challenge the truth of that statement, and 
defy the gentleman to show a word that I have ever uttered here 
or elsewhere to that effect. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the gentleman, 
and if I am not justified—— . 

Mr. COCHRAN. Name the time or admit that you have not 
told the truth, one or the other. 

Mr. LACEY. My friend has been on his feet time and again, 
and I have been amazed that a gentleman coming from the 
locality which he does would be so intensely bitter upon the 
question of the war in the Philippines. 

Mr. COCHRAN, Now, name some word of mine to justify 
that, or I brand the statement as absolutely and deliberately false. 

Mr. LACEY. If the gentleman says that is false, I will have 
to take his word for it. As I understand the gentleman now, if 
he has ever made the charge that there has been cruelty upon the 
part of the United States troops, he did not wish to be so under- 


= CODER AS, . Ihave never made a public utterance on the 
subject. 
. LACEY. If he has been understood to have asserted that 
3 on me Bigot or eee eon gentle and kind, and 
nothing on their part ju awar upon our part 
then, I understand it, he has been misunderstood? d 

Mr. COCHRAN. I have put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the official documents bearing upon every phase of the contro- 
versy the gentleman has referred to, and they refute every single 
syllable he has uttered here to-night—every syllable. 

Mr. LACEY. Iam very glad to have given the gentleman the 
opportunity now to put himself in the position of ing that 
we are right over there, and that the other side have been 23 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will ask the gentleman now, coming bac 
to the question, if he desires to go into the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD as stating as a fact that the collision between the forces of 
the Filipinos and our forces at Manila resulted from an advance 
made by the Filipino forces? 

Mr. LACEY. Do you wish now—— 

Mr. COCHRAN, Will you answer that question? 

Mr. LACEY. I will ask if the gentleman wishes to withdraw 
his statement made by him time and again that the battle was 
brought on by our forces? 

Mr. C AN. I have never said so, and I want to state a 
truth to the gentleman. 1 will be a pleasure to him to 
know one item of truth about this matter, because it may be 
handy for him to use at some time. 

Mr. LACEY. I would be glad to get it from such a source. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The fact is, that after that collision—and I 
think the gentleman knows it—Aguinaldo sent one of his commis- 
sioned officers through the lines to state to General Otis, as he 
did, that he regretted the collision, that it was without his au- 
thority; that he deplored it and did not want it to go any further; 
that he did not want to get into any further conflict with the 
Federal forces,and offered to remove his forces further from Ma- 
nila; and General Otis said to him that this conflict naring Heras 
place, it must now go on to the bitter end. That is the history 
of it, which can be proved by public documents. 

Mr.LACEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have heard the gentleman 
a great many times upon this Philippine question. Sometimes I 
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have thought he discussed it out of season. I know he has never 
missed an opportunity to discuss it in season. If he has spoken 
TVC perhaps made a mis- 


take in the connt. I have always had the misfortune—and it is 
1 he assures me now—to have misunderstood him. 
I have misunderstood him as claiming that we were to blame. I 
have misunderstood him as claiming that the Filipinos were in 
the right. It appears that he has been misunderstood, and I am 
glad to have him take that position now, upon the threshhold of 
a great political campaign. We have had war there; and war in 
the Philippine Islands is something like a war in Missouri. 

I will avail myself of the privilege of extension of remarks in 
the Rrcorp to quote from the RECORD some of the statements of 
the gentleman on the question, and I think when he reads them he 
will probably regret the enthusiasm and inaccuracy of his denial. 
He has spoken so often and with so uch heat upon this, his 
favorite topic, that it is not to be wondered at that he has forgot- 
ten what he has said, and itis natural that he is shocked when he 
hears his assertions repeated and feels impelled to deny them. 
I will quote and print a few selections from the material with 
which he has so abundantly besprinkled the RECORD. He does 
not like their sound when he hears them from other lips. 

[Mr. COCHRAN, May 16, 1902, RECORD, p. 5948. 

And it is not true that that single chapter of the history of the war has 
been creditable to the forces of the Uni States. The censorship im 
by the commanding general was for the purpose of excluding from the Amer- 
ican public the knowledge of what we have been doing over there. From 
the begi: g cities were burned, towns were burned, and the destruction of 
property was she chief sim. of our forces. 


Ld è * 
It is the old theory of conquest - the old story of murder and not of war. 
e + * = + + * 


Isay that our soldiers have done these things in obedience to the orders of 
men who bear commissions as generals of our forces. 
[Mr. COCHRAN, April 2, 1902, RECORD, p. 2811.] 
We are not benefiting the Filipinos; we are killing them by hundreds. 
[Mr. Cochnax, RECORD, p. 8523. 


So hereafter when we of peace in the N ae Islands let us say 
not that the people over there are “ pacified,” but they have been ter- 
rorized into submission. 


(Mr. COCHRAN, January 23, 1902, RECORD, p. 934.) 
The Tagalo is docile, honest, peace-loving, and deserving of all consid- 


eration. 
[Mr. COCHRAN, January 30, 1902, RECORD, p. 1128.] 


Kee tang “the butcher,” the Spanish general whose brutal disregard of 
the rules of civilized warfare so horrified American sympathizers in Cuba a 
few years ago, will go into history in very respectable company. 

> = * * * 


e * 

Precisely the of Weyler is bei racti ee. e 0 

in the Pals Lande. Fi * one BY E ad 
[Mr. COCHRAN, January 30, 1902, RECORD, p. 1129.] 

But, sir, this war is . The methods that are being used are dis- 
graceful to our arms pot ny iy 

Mr. COCHRAN. Do I understand you to say that war has 
been in progress in the Philippine Islands? If so, who declared 
war there? I thought it was a riot, or an insurrection. 

Mr. LACEY. Now the gentleman is exceedingly technical. If 
this had occurred in Missouri, I should call it a war, and I have 
some very unpleasant recollections of a war that was waged in 
Missouri. And I want now to call the gentleman’s attention to 
a little chapter out of the record of that war, and want to show 
how readily men may make—— 

i F May I ask the gentleman a question 
here? 
j LACEY. Not now. I want to show how readily men may 
make orders in a war that on their face are unjustified and un- 
justifiable. 

I will read now from an order issued by General Frémont, ap- 

ying to and covering the part of Missouri that the gentleman’s 

istrict lies in, an order issued in August, 1861. And this was 
not like Gen. Jacob Smith’s order, a verbal one, given in hot 
blood to his subalterns while in the field and smarting under re- 
peated outrages, but a written order issued from headquarters of 
a great department. In that order he declared that— 

The lines of army occupation in the State of Missouri for the present are 
declared to extend from Leavenworth, by way of the posts of Jefferson City, 
Rolla, and Ironton, to Cape Girardeau on the Missiant pl River; and all — 
sons who shall be taken with arms within their hands within these lines 
be tried by court-martial, and if found guilty shall be shot. 

Now, there was a declaration made by a civilized commander 
in a civilized war, and I am very much gratified to be able to say 
that that order after it was issued was never carried out, because 
I havea very painful recollection that in a few days after that order 
was issued, and while it was still in force, I happened to be captured 
Py the Confederates with arms in my hands, within the same 
identical territory in which General Fremont had ordered all 
rebels captured to be tried by court-martial and shot. I need not 
say that I cordially disapproved of that order, The first time I 
heard it read I heard it read by the guards around the camp fire 
with Price's army, and it made an impression u my mind 
that I shall never forget, The guards took occasion to read it 


frequently to the prisoners, and soon after 4,000 of Mulligan's 
men were captured at i and were available as hostages 
against the carrying out of General Fremont’s cruel order. 

Now, that order was not carried out. Abraham Lincoln did 
precisely what Theodore Roosevelt did. As soon as he heard of 
that order, Mr. Lincoln revoked it, just as Mr. Roosevelt ordered 
Gen. Jacob Smith to be court-martialed and tried, to determine 
whether or not he had issued such orders as have been charged 
against him in the conduct of the war in the Philippines. 

Mr. COCHRAN rose. 

Mr. LACEY. I can not yield at present. 

Mr. COCHRAN, Ish like to ask just one question while 
you are on that. 

Mr. LACEY. Very well. . 

Mr. COCHRAN. the gentleman any knowledge of any 
order that was ever issued by a general of the Army, or was an 
order issued by officers on either side directing the soldiers to ki 
unarmed noncombatants and kill children 10 years of age? 

Mr. LACEY. Nor do I believe that such an order was issued 
in the Philippines. 

Mr. COCHRAN. General Smith admits it. 
re LACEY. And whether it is true or not I do not know, 

i 

Mr. COCHRAN. Did the gentleman ever hear during the civil 
war of any officer issuing an order to kill noncombatants on either 
side—killed by the regular troops on either side upon any pre- 
tense whatever? 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, I remember very distinctly that 
a command was raised in my friend’s own district, and that the 
command of Quantrell passed over into the State of Kansas and 
burned Lawrence and shot down all the men, armed and un- 
armed, who were there. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Have you ever heard of an order being issued 
by a commissioned officer co ing any force, other than 
Quantrell, either Confederate or Federal, directing that the sol- 
diers should kill unarmed noncombatants? 

Mr. LACEY. I think I answered when I told the gentleman 
I knew of no such order nor did I believe that such an order was 
issued by General Smith. I shall not believe it until I see the 
proof, and hope that General Smith’s orders haye been misunder- 


S - 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will permit me, 
I think that the gentleman from Missouri assumes a fact which 
has no existence except in his own imagination. I never have 
heard 5 the charge that any officer anywhere in the 
service of the United States ever ordertd the killing of unarmed 
5 and never heard that was charged against Gen- 
era it! 

Mr. COCHRAN. I say General Smith admits that. 

Mr. LACEY. I 4 to have before me here in the Manila 
American, something that, perhaps, ought to go into the RECORD 
in regard to General Smith. Now, I am not here to defend Gen- 
eral Smith, and the gentleman does not appear here to defend 
General Quantrell, notwithstanding the fact that Quantrell re- 
unions have been held in his district. They held in the town of 
Lee Summit a reunion, and I understand that they are now re- 
garded as reputable citizens. 


Mr. COC. . Is the gentleman stating that as a fact within 
his N 
Mr. LACEY. I am stating it from newspaper accounts. 


Mr. COCHRAN. That is as near the truth as the gentleman 
can state 2 fot on the floor of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. LACEY. tare the facts? Perhaps Iam mistaken. 
Tike COCHEAN, ‘Your gumcarks is nearly ax Tol 
5 j our geography is nearly as as your 
history. ughter on the 88 side.] 

Mr. LACEY. The gentleman lives in the St. Joseph district, or 
in the neighborhood of St. Joseph, in the northwest of Missouri. 
Quantrell's troops were raised in that part of the country, perhaps 
not all in his district; but there was a Quantrell reunion at Lee 
Summit not very longago, I think a few years ago, and I only speak 
of that in order to call attention to the that cruelty and inhp- 
manity have existed in every war, and will in every war that is 
yet to come, and that these gentlemen are now struggling to find 
some cause of complaint against our own soldiers in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Is the gentleman citing the career of Quan- 
trell as a warrant for the career of Smith? 

Mr. LACEY. Not at all. I'am giving the gentleman a sam- 
ple. I want to ask the gentleman whether Quantrell made such 


an order? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Iadmit that there is a precedent for Smith's 
order in the conduct of Quantrell, and unless the Republican side 
of this House justifies Quantrell why do you quote it as a prece- 
dent for the action of Smith? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LACEY. The gentleman seems to be anxious to put an 
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imputation upon General Smith, and he seems to forget that the 


record of General Smith is not here. 
me a paper 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I think the gentleman is mistaken in 
aye, that the record is not here. 

r. LACEY. The record, Iam told, is now in the hands of 
the President. e 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. That is the same thing. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Like everything else, it is hidden. 

Mr. LACEY. It is not a document yet made public giving 
General Smith's version of this case. Ihold in my hand a speech 
made by Colonel Woodruff, who defended him before the court- 
martial in whieh he was tried. 

It was reported in shorthand and published at Manila. A 
garbled extract or report of that speech has been the basis of 
most of the outcry against the alleged misconduct of General 
Smith. Iam not willing to indorse cruelty by our troops in this 
or in any other war, nor am I ready, on vague newspaper re- 
ports, to accept as true charges which assail the honor of our 
Army who, under the Tropic sun, are upholding our fiag in these 
far t islands. 

Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States, did as Mr. 
Lincoln did in 1861. Mr. Lincoln condemned the Fremont order 
and President Roosevelt condemned the order of General Smith 
as so reported to him, and it seems to have been assumed as a 
matter of course that General Smith had issued an order to kill 
everybody in Samar over 10 years of age. I am going to read 

t of this address, not in vindication of General Smith, because 
e will have to stand or fall by the proceedings of the court- 
martial when the same is made public, but we have assaults 
made upon him based wholly upon vague ne per accounts, 
without his side being heard. I apprehend that the statement of 
his version of this is fairly set out by his counsel in that trial, as 
I understand it. Thecharge made against General Smith is that 
his counsel, Colonel Woodruff, admitted in his defense that these 
orders had been issued. 

Now, let me read the language of Colonel Woodruff, from a 
“pie report published in the Manila American of May 14, 
1902: 

And now we turn from the law to the accused, who has ever acted in ac- 
cordance with the law and now claims its protection. The records in the 
Adjutant-General's Office in Washington will show that he was enrolled as a 

rivate soldier April 28, 1861; first mustered into the Second Kentucky In- 

ntry in the three months’ service as first lieutenant, May 8, 1861; mustered 
into three years’ service June 4, 1861, as first lieutenant, Second Kentuck 
Volunteers; captain of same regiment on Jan 28,1862; captain, Thirteen 
Infantry, March 7, 1867; major, November 26, 1894; lieutenant-colonel, June 
30, 1898; colonel, United States Army, October 20, 1899; brigadier-general of 
ees June 1, 1900; brigadier-general, United States Army, 30, 


A soldier over there sent 


manding his Raa gg by a saber cut on the head, at Mud River crossing, 
ie, W. Va. 


between July, 1861, and argat E 1862. At Shiloh his 

brevetted major for gallant conduct on 

wound finally oe him to relinquish active field service. Then came 

thirty years of that varied frontier service so well known to you, gentlemen 

of the court, wring from Montana to Texas in that grand advance guardof 

big Sag our settlers and suppressing lawlessness that has done so much 
‘or the development of our coun from the Alleghenies to the Pacific 


We must make due allowance for the zeal of the advocate, but 
we should have both sides. Colonel Woodruff proceeds: 
* * + * * 


* 
He was wounded in the assault upon San Juan Hill. and now carries a 
Mauser bullet in his bady, He has served in these islands for three years, 
and his activity, pluck, and energy are known to all men living in the Philip- 


pine Islands. 

For fo 8 ears he has worn the uniform of the United States Army with 
honor to If and with benefit to the flag under which he has fought and 
bled. And now he has, atthe close of a most remarkable and su cam- 

during which he has accomplished that which Spain in her three hun- 
years’ occupancy never achieved, the pacification of Samar—while re- 
turning to his family and his native land after three years’ service here, 
covered: as he and all those who knew him thought, with honor and glory. 
he is halted, taken off the transport to face charges for the language he used 
in giving instructions for the conduct of a most successful campaign. We feel 
that the Government has only done this in deference to an overwhelming or 
noisy public sentiment m the United States, based upon rumors foste: for 
some unknown, and, I believe, ignoble p until hysteria has been pro- 
duced, and this gray-haired, wounded, victorious general is ex to the 
. of a court-martial in deference to that hysterical public opinion. 

e have not deemed it compatible with the ity of a general officer of 
the United States Army to take the witness stand to explain to his peers his 
words when instructing his subordinate officers how to crush the outla 
or to make clear to them actions committed in compliance with the law an 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

If anyone can read the modest story of Sergeant noy oe a well- 
ing up in his heart of pride in the enlisted man of the Uni States y, 
heis unworthy of the nameof American. We can seethat heroic band, fight- 


with 
ny and breast, knocked down, piled up, still Beatin on; then their thought- 
i ue. to those murderers; then 


altar with his murderers, cut, slashed, and burned; their young lieutenant, 
a fire kindled around him, his leg nearly cut off, his head split o 
mere barbarous wantonness the ga ing wound filled with blackberry jam; 
comrades with their bodies mang 

If there is an American who can look upon the spectacle of 46 murdered 


Americans, stri of their uniforms which they had worn with honor to 
their country and to the benefit of the e ote: with their hacked 
and gashed bodies, defiled as savages and barbarians ca: file them; I sayif 


there is an American who can look upon American soldiers, butchered and 
defiled as they were, and not feel that action, prompt, drastic, and effective, 
was imperative, then he is destitute of those elements of manhood that go to 
make up the true American. You have had described to you the pittalls 
and spring guns which the natives so plentifully strew along the pathwa: 
our soldiers have to travel. You have been told how their commanding offi- 
cer, their comman general, directed them to set plenty of poison tra 
and gave them the receipt for the poison, also the antidotes in case any 
them should be hurt themselves. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I would like to ask the gentleman if 
Major Waller was not acquitted specifically on the ground that 
his conduct was under direct orders from General Smith. Is not 
that the record? 

Mr. LACEY. Itis so reported, as I understand. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. ‘The record shows that he was acquit- 
ted because he obeyed the orders of General Smith. 

Mr. LACEY. Now I read further from Colonel Woodruff: 

You gentlemen know the awful strain of waiting for an expected on- 
slaught and the result in victory or death and mutilation. If the trail will 
rmit of two ab they go, one with bayonet to the right, the other with 

onet to the left; if in single file, No.1 with bayonet the right, No. 2 
bayonet to the left. No advance guard or flankers can be sent out. It 
would be a vain precaution, expecting at every moment to receive the 
and the only thing that worried these men was that they might be jum 
when it was impossible for them to rally back to back. They did not crin 
from 85 frontal attack, but every time met death with death where dea 
was rife. 


That is the description by Colonel Woodruff of the surround- 
ing circumstances under which it is alleged verbal instructions 
were given by General Smith that have been so severely criticised. 
Iam not here justifying them. Iam not here to defend them; but 
General Smith is entitled to have the explanation given with the 
admission that orders of slaughter were given. r 

Now, the gentleman does not defend Quantrell, but there were 
men who did. We have heard in this debate of the burning of 
Chambersburg and Atlanta. We have had again in this debate 
the dreadful story of the civil war. That was an uncivil war. 
That was a war where cruelty existed just the same as it does in 
all wars. The most civilized people on the planet fought hand 
to hand and were cruel, as all men will be cruel in war, In the 
checkerboard of war half the spots are black. 

I will ask the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] if he 
will add one more speech to this Philippine discussion? I will 
ask him when he takes his feet again to speak upon that subject, 
and say whether or not he would be very severe upon the officers 
and men who retaliate for these cruelties that have been de- 
scribed in the speech of Colonel Woodruff with retaliation. We 
have, it is true, been having a war in the Philippines, whether 
we call it a war or an insurrection. The revolt is being put 
down. It has almost wholly disap 3 ; 

The number of our troops is N being reduced, and we are 
face to face with the proposition of doing something for civil 
government in those islands. Shall we continue the military 

overnment or provide some method of civil government there? 
e Republican members of the committee have zeported a bill 
to give a legislative body to the Philippine Islanders to enact 
their own laws. They have endeavored by this bill to extend to 
them the utmost civil authority which it is possible under exist- 
ing circumstances to give them. Why should gentlemen on the 
other side, who are opposed to military government, have so 
much to say about cruelty? Why are they op to this bill? 
Why not extend these civil rights to the Philippine Islands as 
ppidly as circumstances will permit? 
“Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will my friend yield a moment? 

Mr. LACEY. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. You speak of giving certain civil 
rights to the Filipinos. What objections have you to giving 
Americans who are living in the Philippine Islands, who may live 
there as long as they do live, the right to be tried by jury as over 
here? Why do you deny the American citizens that right over 
there and my do you deny the Filipinos that ngne 

Mr. LACEY. Trial by a ey of Filipinos? I fear the Amer- 
icans would not appreciate that as a privilege. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Can you not have an American 
jury? You have American judges, and you contend we hold them 
without or beyond the limitations of the Constitution. 

Mr. LACEY. That is a very interesting proposition. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Of course it is. 

Mr. LACEY. With the little handful of Americans that are 
there now, the gentleman intends to turn them over to the tender 
mercies of a Filipino jury. I do not know what the result 

T: of Tennessee. But you say we operate outside 
of the Constitution over there. 

a LACEY. I think it would be a hard row for an American 
to hoe. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I will grant you that you do not 
want to be turned over to the Filipinos, but still there is a chief 
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justice who is a Filipino, and there are other Filipinos on the 
supreme bench—three, all told. Can you not get an American 
jury to try Americans and Filipinos to try the Filipinos under 


your party’s construction of the law? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LACEY. I have yielded to the gentleman’s speech. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, I would like to have you 
answer it. 

Mr. LACEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, the right of trial by jury 
and the trial of cases by jury is the very first training in Anglo- 
Saxon system of ordinary civil government. Every man who 
goes to the county seat of any county and takes a part as a jury- 
man there and listens to the trial of cases and hears the instruc- 
tions of the court and the arguments of counsel takes upon him- 
self the solemn duty of coer os a judge between man and man 
and is fitting himself for the high duties of self-government. It 
has taken a long time for the Anglo-Saxon race to grow up to the 


full stature of j management. 3 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. We have had jury rights for over 
a century. 


Mr. LACEY. It is a very difficult thing, and it takes time. I 
heard the trial of a case not long ago in New Mexico, and there 
I saw a jury composed entirely of Mexicans, not one of whom 
could speak a word of English. The case was being tried in 
English, and the speeches had to be made in English and then 
translated sentence by sentence into the language of the jurymen 
as the trial sensi I noticed the trial was between an Indian 
and a white man. I did not have to look at the paper the next 
morning to find out that the white man lost his case. It was 
quite evident how it would go. : 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Did not the gentleman appeal? 

Mr. LACEY. I never followed the case any further. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Did he not have the right to sppoal 

Mr. LACEY. He had, but I know he had very little chance 


with that jury, 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. We have Federal judges out there. 
The judge could set aside the verdict and keep setting it aside if 


wrong. 
Mr. LACEY. I am 2 of adapting the oaks jury to 
new races who are enttrely unfamiliar with it. It es time 
and patience. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Could you not have American 
juries in the Philippine Islands to try our people there? They are 
still American citizens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I hope it will be extended so as to 
permit the gentleman to answer that very fundamental proposi- 
tion. The gentleman is always courteous about interruptions. 
Our forefathers answered the question about a century ago. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
tleman five minutes more. 

Mr. LACEY. I decline to be interrupted for those few minutes, 
Mr. Chairman, because I want to speak directly about the bill. 

This bill has in it beneficial provisions. We have had seven or 
eight days’ discussion, and with a very small exception that dis- 
cussion not been devoted to the details or provisions of this 
bill, either to perfecting the bill or to show where it was imper- 
fect. The general Philippine question has been discussed. This 
bill 5 a system of civil government. It provides an ex- 
panding system, a system of government which will grow, and 
out of which ultimately jury trial and all of the rights the peo- 
ple of those islands are fitted for shall be accorded to them. 

This is the first step, and why gentlemen who are opposed to 
martial law should insist that there should be no bill creating civil 
law there is more than I can understand. We have the substi- 
tute that is offered by the minority, and that is a proposition to 
these men that if they will yield to us the control of the islands 
we will directly afterwards turn it back to them. If that is the 
best thing we can do in this proposed legislation, we may as well 
turn the islands over to them to begin with, without calling upon 
them to lay down their arms and to yield to our protectorate or 
our control. This bill provides a system of land, forestry, and 
mineral laws, adapting the laws of that country as far as possi- 
ble to those that have been found beneficial in this country. 

All of these various matters have been worked out by the In- 
sular Committee with infinite care, and there is the dawn of a 
better day for the Philippine Islands. The worst enemy that the 
Philippine Islands can have is he who, upon the floor of the House 
of Representatives or in the Senate Chamber, urges them to con- 
tinue this strife, to continue their resistance to the armed forces 
of the United States of America; and, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that in a very few years from the passage of this law we will 
have an entirely new condition of things in those islands. 

The pu: involved in this bill have been very vaguely dis- 
cussed, But little attention has been given to its details in the 


debate upon this floor. The purpose of the measure is to set up 
a civil government in the Philippines. Those who denounce ‘‘im- 
8 ought to be the first to favor the substitution of a civil 

or a N government. This question should not be a parti- 
san one—and especially is this true in the light of the history of 
recent events. 

In 1898 the Democracy were much more anxious for a war with 
Spain than the Republicans. Day by day they sought to force 
Congress to the consideration of a resolution of intervention in 
the affairs of Cuba. Mr. McKinley and Speaker Reed were of 
one accord in their desire to avoid war, and they were both ex- 
posed to the severest criticism of those who could not wait, or 
thought they could not wait, for war to begin. The explosion 
of the Maine, however, made war inevitable, and all parties 
joined in voting men and supplies and all parties united in fur- 

ishing men for the contest. Union soldiers and their sons, Con- 
federate soldiers and their sons united to make the war with 
Spain short, sharp, and decisive. The history of that war was 
brief and glorious, but short as it was its consequences are very 
far-reaching. 

The treaty of peace was negotiated by a Commission composed 
of members of both the great political parties. That treaty pro- 
vided for the cession of about fourteen hundred islands in the 
Pacific to the United States; that treaty was ratified by the votes 
of both Republicans and Democrats in the Senate. Colonel Bryan 
came from Florida to urge upon his Democratic supporters the 
ratification of the treaty. But the responsibility did not rest 
with the President, the Senate, and Mr. Bryan; the House was 
called upon to make an appropriation of $20,000,000 to carry out 
the terms of that treaty and pay for the Spanish Government’s 
property in Porto Rico and the Philippines. 

So we have, without regard to party, taken up the burden of 
the government of those islands, and a Commission to prepare a 
civil government has been selected, composed of both Republicans 
and Democrats, who have been giving their best efforts to devise 
and install a liberal, free government for the 84 tribes who inhabit 
those islands. This problem fell to our lot as one of the fruits of 
the Spanish war, and we can not now lay it down, if we should 
desire to do so. We have incurred treaty obligations and respon- 
sibilities to mankind as the result of that war that can not be 
lightly shaken off. r 

Our political opponents, at the threshold of a Congressional 
campaign and with a Presidential election only two years away, 
are attempting to create political capital out of the difficulties 
with which the nation has become surrounded—difiiculties which 
are as much of their creation as they are of the in power. 
They tell us now we should have sailed away from the Philip- 
pines” as soon as the Spanish fleet was sunk; but none of them 
thought so at that time, nor did any of them say so at that time. 
They were with us then; they should be content to stay with us 
now. The glory of the war they shared with us, they should be 
content to bear its burdens and co: uences now. 


Nor do I believe that the great patriotic masses of the Demo- 
cratic party will approve of the plan of campaign now outlined 
by their leaders in this discussion. 


The taking of the islands was not of our seeking. They came 
to us as the fruits of war. We did not desire them. If, six years 
ago, Spain had sent a minister to Washington and offered us 
Porto Rico and the 3 Islands free and 820, 000, 000 asa 
bonus if we would take them, there would not have been a man 
found in either the House or Senate to favor the proposition. 
But when we found ourselves in possession of that archipelago 
as the fruits of war, when the attempt was made to drive our 
soldiers from the soil hallowed by their blood, to compel the 
hauling down of the flag, then, Mr. Chairman, they struck the 

‘lo-Saxon American in his tender point. 

e took the flag away from Cuba, but it was not driven off of 
Cuba. We took it from the Castle of Chapultepec, but it was 
hauled down of our own volition. We took it out of the harbor 
of Tripoli, but we did it because we wanted to, and it has never 
been driven from any place onthe face of the earth, and never 
will be. [Applause.] And, Mr. Chairman, the flag will stay 
there as long as we want it to stay. If it becomes to the interest 
of the islands and to our interest to withdraw after haying set 
them up in business, it will be time enough to talk about it; but 
the people of the United States will not trifle with an enemy 
m amo in their hands and who are meeting us with hostile 
intent. 

And I commend to my Democratic friends upon the other side 
of this Chamber that they study the disposition of the American 


ple. There never has been a time in our history that a party 
own as a peace has risen to oppose the carrying of our 


purposes to a successful result in time of war that that has. 
not suffered defeat at the polls for its conduct. And the alliance 
to-day with our Philippine foes, the upholding of their arms in 
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the Phi 
a aTe take, 
This is no 9 a divided countrx. Spain found that out to 


e c the floor of this House, will be found to be 
American people to-day are as one. 

her sorrow in 1898. And, my Democratic friends, the thing for 
you to do is to into line £0 Kelp ms to carry this contest to 
the only end that the American people will accept. Give good 
cheer to our national pilot while he is in the breakers. 

Let us pune to the end as we were in 1898—one Fes 
united, with one ose and with only one flag, and wi only 
one object in mgt; e upholding of the honor and glory of the 
American Union. [Applause on the Pep ioan Side.] 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, Ixield thirty minutes 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. MD RnMOTTI. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Chairman, for over a month England 
has been celebrating the sort of victory that the United States is 
seeking to obtain. Thankful prayers have been offered up in 
Westminster, and the same ethereal wave that conducted these 
offerings to the throne of Divine Providence carried the sicken- 
ing effluvium of London mingled with the stench of the 

mtrid bodies that fill the itches off of South Africa. England has 

n celebrating the omgis of the Boers. May it not be that 

to-night Oom Paul, turning his tearful eyes heayenward, can read 

2 75 oe tracery of the clouds that overhang London town 
e legend: 


Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord. 


For the policy of the Republican y in dealing with the Philip- 
pines several excuses have been advanced, but they are, each and 
every one,demurrable. We are informed that this country is.on 
a mission—on a mission, as I recall the words of one of the speak- 
ers on the other side of the House, directed by the Christian God. 
The documents so far in evidence fail to support the assertion. 
History shows that wheneverambition or greed have led the way 
to conquering slaughter, the gentleman in command has been 
most positive in his assurances that he was invading the chosen 
territory in obedience to Divine commandment. Sentence amur- 
derer to be hanged, and he will pray Tor mercy. Crown him, and 
he will insist that he is in partnership with God. 

There are many Rep in this country who hesitate to 
remain in a y that is smeared with the blood of innocents. 
To them is given the comforting assurance that the interests of 
Christianity are being advanced by the sword. The bill under 
consideration gives evidence of the mission.“ It has a section 

roviding that the right of suffrage shall be denied to ‘‘non- 
Christian” ’ tribes. One branch of the e legislature is to 
be appointed by the President; the other is to be elected by the 
a whenever the President is satisfied that ‘a condition of 
ral and complete peace shall have been established; but 


ery? Why not A that's AEAN wt sete mae tees 
pro never do to let a tribe vote just because 
e Christians. Start them correctly. 


faith! Then they wo Ha continue * S 
Think, my friends, what a burđen you ar pung 
pino ambition! Think Snn piune Do not 
the Filipino to correctly settle the question of the eternal 
tion of infants in order that he may become a member of the 
common council of his native town. (Langhter. ] Gentlemen of 
the majority, you can not shield imperialism by 8 that 
in a modern crusade for the propagation 


upon Fili- 
y you, require 
damma- 


ity. If you really want to Christianize the Moros or 
other infidel tribes, treat them as William Penn treated the In- 
dians. Stop bapti mothers in the blood of their infants. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 
Mr. McDERMOTT. ‘With pleasure. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The phraseol of the bill does 
not bear out the 5 the 5 given it. 
Mr. McDERMO! If one of the tribes should vacate an 


island and that island should be populated by Jews, or if one of 
the tribes should be converted to Judaism, would those Jews or 
the converts be entitled to vote under this bill? 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will tell the gentleman this: 
‘The language of the bill, line 19, page 63, is: 
. ß 


ring Fe Aresa of ‘ie Insular p N Com- 
mittee than to proscribe the Jews. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Then why do you do it? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. We donot doit. Line 19 says: 

Part of the island not inhabited by the Moros or other non-Christian tribes. 

Now, then, a Moro is a Mohammedan; they live there in tribal 
relations 

Mr. McDERMOTT. If the gentleman will have my time ex- 
tended, I will give him all the 3 he wants. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. want to ask the gentleman if 
the rule of statutory construction is not this, that where there is 
a specific mention, as there is here, of territory not inhabited by 
the Moros or other non-Christian tribes, the word other“ in- 
cludes tribes similar to the Moros and nobody else? 
5 I do not admit any such construction of 

e 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is the ordinary rule of law. 

Mr. McDERMOTT, It may be; and there is another o 
rule of law that when you say ‘‘ non-Christian ” in a statute ron 
excluded Jews, because they are non-Christian. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Non-Christian tribes. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Oh, they would be a tribe if there were 
enough of them. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The Jews are net a tribe. [Laugh- 


ter. 

Ate, McDERMOTT. Yon can not tell anything about that. 
0 ME O OPER of Wisconsin. I know I have never seen Jews 
in x 

Mr. McDERMOTT. But the gentleman forgets that there are 
some lost Pel of the sewi: and you can not tell where they will 


bunt 80 PER 


to get out of * 

Mr. McDERMOTT. Tou are getting all the other valuable 
things in the Philippine Islands, and you may unearth those tribes. 
No man can tell what you will discover over there. My argu- 
ment is that the word ‘‘ non-Christian ” was put in to please those 
who believe that religion should be propagated at the end of the 
bayonet, That is my proposition. 

Mr. OLMSTED e gentleman has not read Mr. Bryan’s 
6 per. He anys they are trying to 
dictate the policy of the eman’s 

Mr. McD. OTT. have never 
his financial policy, and J believe that i 
been ted from the Democratic platform of 1900 
would have been elected President of country. Idonot 8 
what he has said in his paper or what he has not said. I have an 
admiration for him in some ways, but I do not join him in others. 

Mr. OLMSTED, I hope you will run him again on the im- 


perialism platform 

Mr. McDERMOTT. That is a long way ahead. We will prob- 
ably pursue the even tenor of our way without paying overdue 
regard to your hi .and probably we will do away with your 
hopes. [Laughter hter] Th Thenon-Christian Filipino must throwaway 
his clout, wear breeches and a necktie, and give up his dreams of 
a future in which he Po hopes to haye a * wives and . 
rum ere is nothing like giving them in resting propositions 
on that side of the Pacific. e 
aggregated religious belief. 

It is to be noted that “non-Christian ” Filipinos are to be ex- 
cluded from self-government because they are non- Christian 
and not because are in rebellion. The proposition is obnox- 
ious to the letter and spirit of our Constitution, and the American 

ple will not be deceived by it. The corner stone of imperial- 
ism is not and never can be Christianity. Its pedestal is tyranny 

* its god is 
Mr. Chairman, for weeks the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD has been 


ter.] 
Wisconein. Well, the gentleman did manage 


with Mr. Byss on 
that financial 1. donc y had 


of | filled with discussions of whether our soldiers have been as brutal 


as those whom they are fighting. On this question we have been 
favored with no end of letters, no end of charges and counter- 
ony hat The truth propaus is that both sides have been brutal. 

tdo men to war for except to be brutal? If aman is 

trying to kill me, I am going to kill first, if I can, and I am 
gg going to be very particular about the way in which I kill him, 
Our soldiers did not go to the Philippine Islands to feed the 
natives on chocolate 8 They went over there to kill them 
and to keep up the killing until rel laid down their arms. They 
were sent there to kill, and for one I am not much to fuss 
a great deal about the way in which they do the killing. What- 
ever killing is necessary in the Philippine Islands under your 


poues or ours should be promptly attended to; and if a few 
yonets are jabbed into the entrails of infants, if some men are 
tortured and some women rayished, why, that is war. If youare 
really on a mission and Divine Providence is not satisfied with 
the way in which the orders are being carried out, Divine Provi- 


dence can ring down the curtain and stop the play. The issue is 
not how we are ing, but what we are fighting for. 
debate he said t we had erected 


In the early Bares of 
schoolhouses, I think $600,000 worth of them. That is a beauti- 
ful picture. We have t $180,000.000 so far, and we will spend 
two or three hundred ion dollars more before we get through, 
but the picture is beautiful. I see those little Filipino children, 

ight haired or curly haired according to their ancestry, trot- 
ting along, boy and girl, hand in hand, on the country road, to 
the old red schoolhouse, that beautiful ideal of New England 
creation. 

As we look upon the picture we marvel at the depth and breadth 
of our greatness and our charity. But let us not forget that there 
are uneducated children in this country working by night and by 
day in factories and mines. There are women in this country 
who work night and day with needle and thread. There are 
thousands of ambitious American boys wondering why they were 
placed in this world without a chance to attain educational equal- 
ity; and I ask you on that side, Do not think God would have 
been just as well pleased if you ae the $170,000,000 in edu- 
cating American boys instead of Filipino children? [Applause 
on the Democratic AA, But Ido not believe that there is really 
any care in the mind of any gentleman on the other side about 
elevating the Filipino people. Let me give you this as a test: 
Have any of you gentlemen ever thought how a Filipino looked? 
Have you ever really thought how a Filipino family lives? Have 
“ep ever really thought what his duties were on earth or what 

chance of progress? Probably not one of you. 

You have n up a bad policy, and, thinking that the words 
“flag” and religion“ would cover almost everything, you are 
crying the greed, grasp, spoils propositions that are at the root of 
your imperial policy, and you would distract attention by shouting 
of your mission and declaring that where the flag is it shall 
‘stay put.“ That sort of thing may appeal to the mob. That 
manner of argument may appeal to an audience in a political de- 
bate. Does it appeal to sense? Does it appeal to reason? Is it 
really the mission of this 1 to elevate Asiatic savages? If 
it is, where and when will the mission“ end? Are we so pros- 
perous at home that we were justified during the last year in put- 
ting a tax of $3 upon every man, woman, and child in these United 
States for the of elevating Filipinos? 

The Republican party is not on any Christianizing mission 
whatever. I believe that party intends to treat the savages 
of those islands in the same way that the people who came here 
after the discovery of America treated the American Indians. I 
believe that if we are to hold those islands, we are going to treat 
the Moros just the same as we treated the American Indians. 
And I want to say that if we are going to hold the islands, this 
result must follow from an inexorable law. Survival of the fit- 
test is in governmental propositions a rule as forceful as it is in 
nature 


I do not propose to be hypocritical in this matter. I do not 
5 i we are going to permanently hold these islands, that 
have any tears to shed about the idea of the extermination of 


savages there. 
IMPERIALISM DEFINED, 


The advocates of this bill say that Thomas Jefferson believed 
in imperialism. He did not. They say that he practiced it. We 
deny it, and offer the record in evidence. It is just as well to 
have a clear definition of the issue we are discussing, and I know 
of no better aid to that definition than is to be found in the latest, 
but I hope, notwithstanding the author's declaration, not to be 
the last, book with which this world has been enriched from the 
pen of Herbert Spencer, and with the permission of the House I 
will at this point present, from his Facts and Comments, the 
chapter on imperialism and slavery. He says: 


“You shall submit. Weare masters and we will make you acknowl 
iti" These words express the sentiment which sways the British nation 
its dealings with the Boer Republics; and this sentiment it is which, defi- 
nitely displayed in this 3 indefinitely the political feeling now 
manifesting itself as imperialism. Supremacy, where not clearly imagined, 
is vaguely present in the background of consciousness. Not the derivation 
of the w only, but all its uses and associations, imply the thought of pre- 
ee ee a correlative subordination. Actual or potentialeoercion 
< others, individuals or communities, is necessarily involved in the concep- 

on. 

There are those, and Se they form the great ace. bagi who think 
there is camer ee | noble (morally as well as historically) in the exercise of 
command—in the forcing of others to abandon their own wills and fulfill the 
will of the commander. Iam not about to contest this sentiment. I merely 
say that there are others, unhappily but few, who think it ble to oe 
their fellow creatures into subjection, and who think the noble thing is n 
only to respect their freedom but also to defend it. Leaving this matter un- 
discussed, my present purpose is to show those who lean toward imperialism 
that the — of mastery inevitably entails on the master himself some 


though not seeming true-even they are not full 


more or less pronounced. cultured masses, and 
the greater part of the cultured, will a tegen gga as absurd; 
wi 


an e rather 

t sense—that is, truein fact 

conscious of the mass of 
ing it. and will be all the better for . re- 

called. Let me th simplest, which well seryes to 

symbolize the wh 


Here is a prisoner with hands tied anda cord round his neck (as 
by fi in Assyrian bas-reliefs) bei led home his se 

Ww. tends to make a slave. The one, you say, 
2 ds him 


of the adjacent stream, he must tie up his captive lest advantage be taken of 
his defenseless position. Moreover he has to ttre food for . In vari- 
ous ways, then, he is no og completely at liberty; and these ways adum- 
brate in a simple manner the universal truth that the instrumentalities by 
which the subordination of others is effected, themselves subordinate the 
victor, the master, or the ruler. 

The coincidence in time between the South African war and the recent 


on is nearly always the effect of 3 An 
army is the agen achieved it, and an army must be kept ever read 
to maintain it. Unless the supremacy has actual or potential force behin 
it there is only federation, not imperialism. Here, however, as above im- 
plied, the is not so much to show that an im y is neces- 
sarily a militant society, as to show that in proportion as liberty is dimin- 
ished in the societies over which it rules, liberty is diminished wi itsown 
organization. 


THE EARLIEST RECORDS FURNISH AN ILLUSTRATION. 


Whether in the times of the Pyramid builders the power of the Egyptian 
autocrat which effected such astounding results was qualified by an elabo- 
rate system of restraints, we have noevidence, but there is proof tin later 
days he was the slave of the govermental organization. 

The laws subjected every action of his private life to assevere a scrutiny 
as his behavior in the administration of affairs. The hours of washing, walk- 
ing, and all the amusements and tions of the day were settled with 
i and the quantity as well as the quality of his food were regulated 

en Veet 1158 5 ms of the Ancient Egyptians, Birch's ed. of 

Moreover, the relation between enslavement of 8 peoples and en- 
slavement of the nation which uered them is shown by an inscription at 
Ka which describes bitterly the country was paying the of 
its fi ign conquests in its ression by its standing army.” ( 

Petrie, History of Egypt, ii, ae) 
T ‘cong „„ 
0 u race, or 
. — had beneath them the Perimci and the Helots, descendants of the two 
subject races, were not only supreme over these, but twice became the su- 
reme race of the Pelo . What was the price they paid for their 
imperial“ position? e individual Spartan, master as he was over slaves 
and semislaves, was in to the incorporated society of Spar- 
tans. Each led the life not which he if chose, but the life dictated by the 
te of which he formed one unit. And this life wasa life of strenuous 
for culture or art oe other source of 
leasure. He barat ed in an extreme ap a e Grecian doctrine that 
Tho citizen does not long to himself or to his family, but to his city. 
If instead of the small and simple community of 
and complex E. find this een im- 
vialism and slavery even more 3 I do not refer to the fact 
That three-fourths of those who peopled Italy in im days were slaves, 
chained in the fields when at work, chained at night in their dormitories, 
and those who were porters chained to the doorways—conditions horrible to 
contemplate—but I refer to the fact that the apem yy, Goes part of the com- 
munity consisted of grades of bondmen. Not only did citizens stand in that 
cre Sh gro by 9 complete or partial, under subjection so 
t an officer was to be dreaded more than an enemy, but those occu- 
pied in civil or semicivil life were com 
ted asa servant of the state; * * 
permanently fixed for him.” 
The society was formed of fighting 


ed to work for the public. Everx- 
* the nature of kaa 


an empire 
admired and emu- 


over those sangui- 
nary times, in which the crimes of Clovis and Fredegonda and Brunehaut 
ical, we come in the slow course of things to the emergence of the 


The established 7 — “I am your man,” uttered by the vassal on his 


knees with 9 D e the relation of one to another 
throughout the society; and then, as usual, the master of slaves was 
3 by his appliances for maintaining life and power. He had the per- 
petual bur 


en SE AEAN be gs nin ina ee jg rented 
against assassination, now against dea n. en when wo 
come to the ultimate state in which the subordination of minor rulers by a 


anxieties, but the bondage of ceremonial with its 


n 
round. Speaking of this in Fran 


dreary 
Madame Maintenon remarks: Save those only who fill the highest stations, 
I know of none more unf te than 
only form an idea of what it is!” 

Merely refer to 
for ruling which was 


the extreme subjection of the ruler to his appliances 
reached in Japan, whee the r Pande te g Mikado, 
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imprisoned by the requirements of his sacred state, was debarred from ordi- 
nary freedoms, and in whose recluse life there were at one time such penal- 
ties as sitting for three hours daily on the throne—passing over, too, the case 
of China, where; as Professor Douglas tells us of the Emperor, his whole life 
is one continual round of ceremonial o ances,” and from the day on 
which he ascends the the throne to the time when he is carried to his tomb 
in the Eastern Hills his hours and almost minutes have ial duties ap- 
pointed to them by the board of rites,” we may turn now to the conspicu- 
ous example furnished by Russia. Along with that unceasing Y he aaa of 
minor nationalities by which its imperialism is displayed, what do we see 
within its own organization? We have its vast army, to service in which 
everyone is actually or potentially liable; we have an enormous bureau- 
cracy ramifying everywhere and rigidly controlling individual lives; we have 
an expenditure ever outrunning resources and for loans. 
As a result of the pressure felt personally and pecuniarily, we have secret 
revolutionary societies, perpetus pos, chronic dread of social explosions; 
and while everyone is in danger of Siberia, we have the all- powe head of 
this enslaved nation in constant fear for his life. Even when he to re- 
view his troops rigorous precautions have to be taken by a supplementary 
army of soldiers, policemen, and spies, some forming an accompanying 
guard, some lying in wait here and there to prevent possible attacks, while 
similar precautions, which from time to time fail, haye ever to be taken 
nst assassination by explosion during drives and railway journeys. 
hat portion of life is not absorbed in government business and religious 
observances is taken up in self-preservation. 

And now what is the lesson? Is it that in our own case imperialism and 
slavery, everywhere else and at all times united, are not to be united? Most 
will say yes. Nay, they will join, as our poet laureate lately did in the title 
to some rhymes, the words “imperialism and liberty.” Mistak en names for 
things as of old. Gibbon writes: 

“Augustus was sensible that mankind is governed by names; nor was he 
deceived in his expectation that the senate and people would submit to 
slavery, provided they were respectful assured that they still enjoyed 
their ancient freedom.“ (Decline and Fall, I, 68.) 

“Free!” thinks the Englishman. “How can I be other than free, if 12 — 
vote I share in electing a representative who helps to determine the na — 
transactions, home and foreign?” Delivering a ballot paper he identifies 
with the possession of those unrestrained activities which liberty implies, 
though, to take but one instance, a threatened penalty every day reminds 
him that his children must be stamped with the State pattern, not as he wills, 


but as others will. 

But let us note how, along with the nominal extension of constitutional 
freedom, there has been going on actual diminution of it. There is, first, 
the fact that the l tive functions of Parliament have been d 
while the ministry been usurping them. Important measures are no’ 
now brought forward and carried by private snr but appeal is made 
to the Government to take them up. The making of laws is gradually 
lapsing into the hands of the executive. And then within the executive 
itself the tendency is toward pacts power in fewer hands. Just as in 
times the cabinet grew out of the privy council by a process of restriction, so 
now a smaller group of ministers is coming to exercise some of the functions 
of the whole group. Add to which we have subordinate executive bodie: 
like the home office, the board of trade, the board of education, and the l 
government board, to which there have been deputed the powers both of 
oe Gre org kinds of laws and enforcing them—government by adminis- 
trative order. 

In like manner by taking for Government purposes more and more of the 
time which was once available for private members, by the cutting down of 
debates, by the closure, and now by uiring the vote for an entire depart- 
ment to be en bloc, without criticism of details, we are shown that 
while extension of the franchise has been seaming to increase the liberties of 
citizens, their liberties have been decreased by restricting the spheres of ac- 
tion of their representatives. All these are stages in that concentration of 
power which is the concomitant of Tapena. And how this tendency 
works out where militancy becomes active, we are shown by the measures 
taken in South Africa—the proclamation of martial law by & governor, who 
thereby becomes in so far a despot, and the temporary 
iut onal government, a suspension which many so-call 


make complete. 

Passing by this, however, let us note the extent to which the citizen is the 
servant of the community in ways. Certain ancient usages will 
best make this clear. 9 7 55 times when complete slavery was mingled 
with serfdom, the serf, tied to his plot, rendered to his lord or seignior many 
dues and services. These servi or corvees, ed, according to the pe- 
riod and the place, from one day's labor to six days’ labor in the week—from 
partial 5 complete slavery. Labors and exactions of these kinds 
were most of them in course of time commuted for money; the equivalence 
between so much tax paid to the lord and so much work done for him, bein; 
thus distinctly e eg Now, in so far as the burden is concerned, 
comes to the same g if for the feudal lord we substitute the central gov- 
ernment, and for local money pa ents we substitute 3 taxes. The 
essential question for the ci n is what part of his wor to the power 
which ws over him, and what part remains available for satisfying his 
own wants. 

Labor demanded by the state is just as much corvée to the state as labor 
demanded by the feudal lord was corvée to him, 1 2 te may not be called 
so and though it may be given in money instead of in kind; and to the extent 
of this corvée each citizen is a serf to the community. Some five F trate 
M. Guyot calculated that in France the civil and military expenditure a) 
sorbs some 30 per centof the national produce, or, in other wo. that ninety 
on 80 annually of the average citizen's labor is given to the state under com- 

rulsion. 
7 Though to a smaller extent, what holds in France holds here. Not for- 
tting the heavy burdens of state corvées which the imperialism of past — 
3 to us the one hundred and fifty millions of debt incurred for the 
American war and the fifty millions we took over with the East India Com- 


nsion of consti- 
loyalists would 


ny’s possessions, the interest on both of which entails on citizens extra 
Eper anually—let us limit ourselves to the burdens im now com- 
mits us to. m a statistical authority second to none I learn that one hun- 


from the ave: citizen the 


him to work for the Government—extra number, I say, use to meet the 
ordinary State beg coreg tes there must always be a Tirgo number of days 
spent by him asa State laborer, Doubtless one who is satisfied by names in- 


stead of things, as the Romans were, will think this statement absurd; but 


he who understands hy Sesto the ability to use his powers for his own 
ends, with no greater drance than is implied by the like ability of each 
other citizen, will see that, in whatever disguised ways he is obliged to use 
his abilities for State purposes, he is to that extent a serf of the State, and 
that as as our wing imperialism augments the amounts of such com- 
9 service he is to that extent more and more a sert of the State. 

And then beyond the round-about services given by the citizen under the 
form of direct taxes, and under the form of indirect taxes, severally equiva- 
lent to so many days’ work that would else have elevated the lives of him- 
self and his belongings, there will 8 come the actual or potential 
service as a soldier, demanded by the State to carry out an imperialistic 
policy—a service which, as those in South Africa can tell us, often inflicts, 
under the guise of fine names, a slavery harder than that which the negro 
bears, with the added risk of death. 3 

Even were it possible to bring home to men the extent to which their 
lives are, and presently will more, subordinated to state require- 
ments, so as to leave them less and less owned by themselves, little effect 
would be produced. So long as the passion for mas overrides all others 
the slavery that goes along with imperialism will be tolerated. Among men 
who do not pride themselves on the possession of purely human traits, but 


on the on of traits which they have in common with brutes, and in 
whose mouths “ bulldog courage” is equivalent to manhood among people 
who take their point of honor from the prize ring, in which the combatant 


submits to pain, injury, and risk of death in the determination to prove him- 


self “the better man,” no deterrent considerations like the above will have 
any weight. So long as they continue to congue other peoples and to hold 
them in subjection, the: readily merge their personal liberties in the 
power of the state, and hereafter, as hereta ore, accept the slavery that goes 
along with imperialism. . 

The Louisiana purchase was not imperialism, nor did it contain 
the seeds of imperialism. The annexation of adjacent territory, 
with the avowed purpose of making that territory part and par- 
cel of the United States, is not imperialism. The holding of for- 
eign lands and foreign people, at our will and independent of 
theirs, is imperialism, and the word will have to be distorted in- 
deed to cover the Louisiana purchase. In the course we are pur- 
suing we have the company of Russia, of Germany, and, preemi- 
nently, of England; but as I understand the words of caution and 
direction that have come down from the fathers of the Republic, 
the policy of those countries is obnoxious to the basic principles 
upon which we have rested our form of Government. 

This bill settles the policy of the Republican . Itis to be 
continuing possession and occupancy with ited additions 
to our bonded debt. This bill means that we are to permanently 
hold the Philippine Islands, and I predict the holding will prove a 
plague to ourselves and our children. Inthe history of this world 
no nation, from ancient Rome to pestered England, has ever held 
colonies that did not prove a curse. England every twenty-four 
hours has a nightmare, dreaming that her foreign subjects have 
risen to destroy her, as some day they will. 

The Democratic party does not occupy an equivocal position in 
the premises. We donot believe inan imperial policy. We hope 
to defeat it, and if we obtain yra we will destroy every vestige 
of that policy enacted ni the Republican party. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Certainly; but I must remark that the 
clock is making rapid strides toward midnight. 

Mr. OLMSTED. If I understand your distinction between ex- 
pansion and imperialism it is that expansion is where we capture 
and acquire territory immediately adjacent. Therefore, when we 
captured Florida, with the Seminole Indians, that was expansion, 
but if we had kept Cuba, there being some water intervening, that 
would have been imperialism. 

Mr. McDERMOTT. The intervention of water would not 
mark the line between imperialism and expansion. Necessarily 
the application of the words are governed, to a great extent, by 
intention. If you capture, to use your word, and hold, that 
is imperialism. Perhaps I can find in the work of the fathers an 
answer to the gentleman. Ihave no objection to the acquisition 
of contiguous territory. I do not object to the acquisition of 
Cuba. But I have it in mind that when this country was chris- 
tened it was called the United States of America,“ not of 
America and Asia.“ There is the line between the two propo- 
sitions. This is the ‘‘ United States,” and the fathers went 
farther and said, not of the world,” but of America;’’ and I 
believe that all the territory within the Americas can be admitted 
to the United States without imperialism. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Including South American territory? 

Mr. McDERMOTT. South American republics? I see no ob- 
jection to it. To hold a South American country in subjection, 
not intending to admit it to the sisterhood of States, would be 


imperialism. 

Mr. OLMSTED. One more question. You said that as our 
bill provided for the issuance of bonds which are to be paid in 
not more than thirty years and not less than five, that that was 
evidence of our intention to remain in the Philippine Islands for 
that period. What do you say to the bill of the minority, without 
any limit of time? 

Mr. McDERMOTT. It seems to me if you issued bonds with- 
out any limit of time you would necessarily issue temporary 
obligations. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How much do they amount to? 
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Mr. MCDERMOTT. There is no limit. The scheme is a grand 
one—to build everything, to buy everything, and issue bonds; 
and I venture to say that after they have settled down to the col- 


lection of internal revenue in the Philippine Islands there will 
not be enough collected in any year to pay the interest on the 
bonds, much less to provide a sinking fund for their final redemp- 
tion. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McDERMOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. OLMSTED. They could not issue any bonds without the 
57 of the Philippine Commission, which is made the senate, 
co ey? 

Mr. McDERMOTT. If you will read the report of the Secre- 
tary of War, you will find that they have started in. Take up 
that report and read it. Of course bonds can not be issued with- 
out the consent of the government. I know that. Fancy can 
not imagine a good bond ever issued without the consent of the 
government. But let me direct you to this fact. During the 
civil war, when the solvency of the North was in doubt, when it 
was a question whether the gray or the blue was to conquer, 
when London refused our securities, the longest bonds issued 
were 7-30 and 10-40 bonds, giving the right to redeem in 
seven and ten years. What will be issued under this bill? You 
provide a thirty-year gold bond, guaranteed by the United States, 
the eg to be used for the Philippine improvements. That 
is what re are issuing. The scheme is a grand one. 

Mr. OLMSTED. eir treasury is in a much better condi- 
tion than ours was during the last Democratic Administration. 
There is not any difficulty here; there is not much danger of the 
United States being called upon to pay them. 

OFT. What treasury is in a better condition? 

Mr. OLMSTED. The Philippine treasury. 

Mr. McDERMOTT. Ido not know the condition of the Phil- 
8 treasury, and I do not believe that you know what there 
is in that treasury. 

Mr. OLMSTED. They have $7,000,000 in their to-day. 

Mr. McDERMOTT. ell, if it is in the condition that you say, 
and you say it is epi ae er wy are you authorizing a 
n 5 8 md to pay for improvements? 

Mr. OL ell, we do not propose to do it unless the 
improvements are of sufficient importance. 

Mr. McDERMOTT. If your treasury is in such a condition, 
why not issue a shorter time bond? 

53 z: OLMSTED, There is no provision requiring them to issue 
mds. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. There is noother way to get money to buy 
the lands with. The bill directs the purchase, and the mixed 

vernment you are establishing is authorized to issue bonds to 
fay. Is not that tantamount to a direction to sell bonds? 

Mr. HILL. On that point it is prescribed that they have the 
option to pay them off in five years or in not more than thirty 


ears. 

j Mr. MCDERMOTT. They will be issued for thirty years. 

Mr. HILL. They will be issued under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. McDERM . They will be issued for thirty years. 

Mr. HILL. And the terms of the bill are that they shall not 
be less than five nor more than thirty years. 

Mr. McDERMOTT. They will be issued for thirty years. 

Mr. HILL. They will be issued for five years or not more than 


thirty. 

Mr. McDERMOTT. I 3 the gentleman to find any 
SERPS that ever authorized a bond of the kind authorized b 

bill that was not followed by the issue of a thirty-year bond. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Will the gentleman state what pro- 
vision of the bill of the minority proposes that we will issue 
bonds—that they int issue bonds? 

Mr. OLMSTED. That the congress of the Philippines shall 
have power to borrow money on the credit of the Philippines 
without limit as to time. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman, in the 
first place, that is not the measure which the minority of the 
committee offer as a substitute, and the gentleman knows it as 
well as I do. 

Mr. OLMSTED, I did not know it. 


pardon. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. The gentleman is a member of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs, and I supposed he knew what 
nearly every man in the House must know. 

Mr. OLMSTED. This is the bill reported by the minority of 
the committee over the signatures of six gentlemen. I had not 
been informed of any other bill, or that any other decision had 


I beg the gentleman’s 


been reached, until I heard the gentleman from Mississippi this 
afternoon. 
Mr. JONES of Virginia. I think if the gentleman had listened 


to the gentleman from Mississi 
plained all about that in what 
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[Mr. WLIaus] that he ex- 
had to say to the House this 


afternoon. I saw the gentleman sitting in front of him, and if 
the gentleman did not understand his remarks I can not under- 
stand why he did not. 

Mr. McDERMOTT. Is that the only provision that you have 
under that bill—the authority to borrow money? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Yes; that is it. z 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Let me say to the gentleman there isa 
construction that any lawyer acquainted with municipal law 
should know. Ex necessitate when a people start a government, 
not having any funds, they must give that government authority 
to issuè bonds payable through the creation of a fund for annual 
part payments or give them the authority to borrow money. 

Now, if authority is merely given one to borrow money, that 
authority is limi to the official life of the borrower. They 
could not issue any bonds under the proposition that they were 
authorized to borrow money. 
` Mr. JONES of Virginia. Let me suggest that that is to be 
done by the Filipinos themselves. We turn the government 
over to them. 

Mr. OLMSTED. And the President of the United States is 
to on the president of the Filipinos. 

r. MCDERMOTT. with you on that proposition. 
That is the proposition in this bill. The words government of 
the Philippine Islands” mean, in the last resort, the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. That is what they 


mean. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Then the gentleman agrees with me that 
the minority bill is even more permanent in its character than 
the majority bill, because one limits it to thirty years and the 
other indefinitely. 

Mr. McDERMOTT. As I have said, the power to borrow 
money, when that power is a naked one and time not mentioned, 
is confined to the life of the body that borrows. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Well, suppose they had not paid it when they 
changed the form of government, would the obligation to pay 
then expire? 

Mr. McDERMOTT. It would be due. 
due. Let me illustrate. If your town council, which probably 
has the right to issue notes, should issue a note in anticipation of 
the collection of taxes for the present fiscal year, that note must 
be paid or provided for within that fiscal year unless you have 
some other 1 provision. Now, my time is being ex- 
hausted, and I should be pleased to send the gentleman Dillon on 
Municipal Corporations, which is chock full of that subject. 
(Laughter. 

Mr. G. of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I want to read a line or so from 
Thomas Jefferson: 

President Jefferson's advice: "Kindly separated by nature and a wide 
ocean from the exterminating havoc of one-quarter of the globe, too high- 
minded to endure the degradation of the others, possessing a chosen country, 
with room enough for our descendants to the thousandth and thousandth 
generation, etc.—with all these blessings, what more is necessary to make us 
y and 2 Pla ak people?“ (Inaugural address, 1201.) 
parat brs wide ocean from the nations of Europe and from the polit- 
icalinterests which entangle them, we should be most unwise were we to cast 
away the blessings of the tion in which nature has placed us, the oppor- 
Sonena the PAE, beaee eat TA Da of E eats 
eral frien hi Vand of bringing collisions of in — 5 to the em iy of 
reason rather n of force.” (Message to Congress October 17, 1508.) 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Yes; I recall that. There is no doubt 
whatever about the doctrine of Thomas Jefferson. Thomas Jef- 
ferson believed in that. Thomas Jefferson did not believe in going 
abroad to get territory. 


THE CIVIL WAR. 


There is one subject that has burdened every speech delivered 
on the side of the Administration. We have been told that the 
Democratic party was false to this country during the civil war. 
The statement is untrue. It is time, in the interest of civilization 
and progress, that that manner of talk be stopped on the side of 
the majority. According to her population no State in this 
Union sent more troops to fight for the Stars and Stripes than the 
then Democratic State of New Jersey; none. 

The civil war was inevitable, and it had its being from seed 
not sown during the life of any man who participated in it. It 
was a sectional conflict and the word “patriot” applies as fully, 
fairly, and truly to the man who fought in the y as to the man 
who fought in the blue. It was a question of residence. Had 
Ulysses S. Grant been born and raised in Georgia and lived there 
in 1861 he would have fought under the flag of the Confederacy. 

Had Robert E. Lee born in Vermont, and raised there, 
and lived there in 1861, he would have fought under the Stars 
and Stripes. It was a question of environment, and whether hə 
believed or not in the policy of his State, it was the duty of the 
citizen of Georgia to N his musket for the Confederacy 
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just as much as it was the duty of the citizen of New Jersey, in- 
dependent of political affiliation, to shoulder his musket under 
Grant. That is the truth that history will some time write. In 
the light of that truth there can be found no excuse for personal 
or sectional hatred, and nothing is more contemptible in the de- 
bates of this House than an attempt to rekindle sectional-ani- 
mosity. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


THE BILL IS TO ESTABLISH A PERMANENT GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. Chairman, we on the Democratic side of this House have 
no objection to aiding the Federal Government to“ reach a legiti- 
mate conclusion,” to use the words of the gentleman who pre- 
ceded me [Mr. Lacey]. What we object to is aiding the Gov- 
ernment to reach an illegitimate conclusion. The bill before the 
House is a falsehood in its title, because its title does not agree 
with its context. It is entitled: 

A bill temporarily to provide for the administration of the affairs of civil 
government th the Pnitippine Islands, and for other purposes. 

In the body of the bill we find outlined a policy that does not 
admit of the use of the word temporary.“ e find a contin- 
uance of the policy that is set out in the report of the War De- 

ent, where it is shown that millions of bonds have been 
authorized by the Philippine i for the p of im- 
provements, We find in this bill a proposition that no Congress 
would dare to impose upon the Treasury for improvements in 
this country—a pee that the government of the Philip- 
ine Islands shall be authorized to provide harbor improvements 
y issuing bonds. 

We find that millions of dollars are 8 for the purchase 
of the lands held by the ecclesiasts, the money to be obtained 
by issuing bonds. They are to be paid in gold. By whom are 
they issued? By the government of the Philippine Islands. 
What is that government? Now and after the enactment of this 
bill that government is and will be the Government of the 
United States of America, and the bonds issued there are and 
necessarily will be obligations of this country. You can not 
escape the 3 that on the threshhold of your alleged 
efforts to aid the Filipino sg oe to correct government you are 
authorizing the Philippine Commission to bond this country, and 
those bonds, placed in any foreign market, will not only be 
obligations that we must in morals protect, but they will be obli- 
gations of which international law will take cognizance. 

If the bonds that are provided for in this bill were to-morrow 
floated in the London market or on the Bourse in Paris, this 
country would surely have to see that every obligation of those 
bonds was kept, or there would be a war between nations. We 
have been asked on the other side why we do not provide a sub- 
stitute. We have a bill. I do not think you are going to accept 
it as an amendment, but we are going to submit its propositions 
to the people and ask them to overrule your ju ent. 

We hats a policy. We believe that the civilized inhabitants 
of the Philippine Islands should be protected until they have es- 
tablished a government of their own and, through its principal 
branches, expressed a desire to be let alone. e want to leave 
it to them to say when they are willing to forego the protection 
of the American Army. e believe that the idea of holding 
colonies in Asia should be now and forever abandoned. We be- 
lieve that a treaty should be entered into with the Filipinos secur- 
ing to us all the rights necessary for the advancement of our 
commercial interests. We believe that at the earliest possible 
moment the thousands of Americans who are bearing arms in 
those islands should be allowed to return to civil life. 

We believe that the lessons learned from the treaty of Paris 
should be a warning to the future, teaching the wisdom of the 
fathers of American liberty when they said that this Republic 
should be of America. We believe it is time to stop murdering 
people in the name of religion and civilization. We believe that 
a monopoly of that practice should be left to European powers, 
and icularly to England. We do not believe in wars to either 
civilize or exterminate Asiatic tribes. y ) 

We do not believe that the Creator is in joint partnership with 
the land and mine grabbers who are after the material things in 
the Philippine Islands. We do not want an American Warren 
Hastings on trial in this room. We do not believe in the perma- 
nent occupancy of the islands. We do believe that, true to our 
Republic, true to its traditions, true to its future and its flag, we 
can leave those islands with honor to ourselves, and that when 
we do so the civilized world will accord us the greeting, Thy 
me eat hath made thee great.“ [Applause on the Democratic 

e. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I yield fifteen 
minutes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. SCHIRM]. 

Mr. SCHIRM. Mr. Chairman, I do not question the actual pa- 
triotism of any member of this House, but we have been trained 
in different political schools, and therefore we approach questions 


in different ways and look at them from different perspectives. 


We are all, however, either consciously or unconsciously influ- 
enced by our desire to promote the welfare of our own political 


Inouroccupation of the Philippine Islands Democrats can see only 
a scheme of continual wrong and a violation of the Constitution; 
while Republicans, on the other hand, see in it the development 
of great good and the fulfillment of a high destiny. The best 
view in my judgment that can be obtained of the Administra- 
tion's purpose in the Philippine Islands is contained in a para- 
graph of the proclamation issued by the Philippine Commission 
at Manila on April 4, 1899. It reads as follows: 

His Excellency the President of the United States believes that this felicity 
and perfection above referred to of the 33 people is to be brought 
about by the assurance of eè and order, by the guaranty of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, by the estab. mt of justice, by the cultivation of letters, 
science, and the liberal and practical arts, by the enlargement of intercourse 
with foreign nations, by the expansion of industrial paris, trade, and 
commerce, by the multiplication and improvement of the means of internal 
communications, by the development, with the aid of modern mechanical 
inventions, of the great natural resources of the archipelago, and, in a word, 
bi Poser uninterrupted devotion of the 27 le to the pursuit of those useful 
objects and the realization of those noble ideals which constitute the highest 
civilization of mankind. 

Influenced by these sentiments, the Administration has bagusi 
ataskin the sc 5 ati Islands which has been but lightly touched 
upon by the members on this side, and almost entirely ignored by 
members on the other side. It has instituted a system of educa- 
tion whereby the children of the Filipinos, and even the adults 
themselves, may be trained not only in the Spanish but also in 
the English la: , and receive all of the other benefits which 
seng from education. Itis axiomatic that at the foundation of 

civilization lies education, and I believe that he who promotes 
education in its true sense can never be innately an oppressor. 
It was once said by a European emperor: Keep the people 
ignorant and they will be easy to rule; but the Republican party 
and the present Administration believe that if we educate the 
people they will easily rule themselves. Weare laying the foun- 

tions for a greater civilization in the Philippine Islands, and 
while our friends on the other side are caviling and quibbling, 
while they are complaining about things that have unhappily 
transpired, and which we do not condone, while they see only the 
dark side, the Administration is moving grandly onward, carry- 
ing out its policy o7 education, and uplifting the people of the 
Philippine nds to a higher state of being; it is preparing the 
way Jor the future prosperity and the future autonomy of those 

nds. 

The natives who are intelligent enough to appreciate the ad- 
vantages provided for them through the public schools are eager 
in their attendance. The sons and daughters of our country, 

uates of our best institutions, are giving their time and sery- 
ices toward the mental upbuilding of our Filipino charges, while 
the gentlemen on the oppone side of this Chamber are accusing 
us of establishing an oly policy of persecution and cruelty— 
in fact, many of the soldiers whose services as such are no longer 
needed haye themselyes become teachers, and are demonstrating 
to the world that the American soldier does not love warfare ex- 
cept as a means of establishing the arts of peace. 

r. SHACKLEFORD. May Lask a question right there? Is 
that to be the same sort of education that for a great many dec- 
ades the Government has been giving to the Indian tribes of this 


country? 

Mr. SCHIRM. I fully appreciate the facetiousness of the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri, and in the same spirit I 
reply to him. I know of no declaration of the Administration to 
the effect that the education in the Philippines is to be the same 
as that given to the Indian tribes, and therefore I will not take 
it upon myself to make any declaration on the question. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Then you donot know how beneficent 
it will be? 

Mr. SCHIRM. I know that it will be more beneficent than the 
system which prevailed in some of the Southern States prior to 
the civil war, where it was a capital offense to teach a black man 
his letters; but if the gentleman is really looking for information 
I will refer him to one of the reports of the War Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, on page 349, a part of which 
reads as follows: 


After several public sessions, held for the purpose of learning the wishes 
of the Filipino people in regard to educational matters, wherein much public 
interest was manifested and the various phases of the subject discussed at 
length, act 34, the educational bill, was enacted by the Commission, and be- 
came a law January 21, 1901. 

So that I a 3 whatever kind of education is given to ths 
Filipinos wi 


of such a character as to be satisfactory to both 
them and to us. 


Besides establishing schools for general education, one of the 
acts which has been promulgated provides also for schools of 
agriculture and manual training. If we have the deep, dark de- 
signs against the Filipinos which the Democrats charge, why 
should we educate them and try to fit them to grapple with life’s 
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8 and help them to easier methods of earning a livelihood? 
t has been said Knowledge is power.“ The same may be said 
of education, and he who comes in the spirit of a subjugator does 
not put power into the hands of his victims. 

e must remember that the Filipinos are not a distinct and 
complete unit as a people. There are 3 different races—the 
Negritos, the Indonesian, and the Malayan—each divided into 
many tribes, aggregating 84, 69 of which have no conception of 
civilization. It will take a long time before the leaven of educa- 
tion will poraa every quarter of those islands, butit is a move 
in the right direction, and it is through the public schools that 
the policy of the Administration to put in office Filipinos who 
show the iene capabilities will eventually be worked out. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will ask if it is not true historically that 
from the date of Spanish occupation down to the date of Ameri- 


can occupation municipal control was left by Spain in the hands 
of the Filipino people in every province in the northern islands? 
Mr. SCHIRM. Suppose that is true. What follows from that? 


Mr. COCHRAN. Is it not true that under that system they 
had in each municipality an effective government which preserved 
the ponce, good order, and safety of person and property from 
the date of the Spanish surrender until the date of the collision 
between their troops and ours? 

Mr. SCHIRM. Well, suppose that is true. What follows 
from that? s 

Mr. COCHRAN. I want to ask one further aoran 
- Mr. SCHIRM. No, I will not submit to another question until 
we settle this. 

Mr. COCHRAN. What is your question? 

Mr. SCHIRM. Suppose we admit that what you say is true, 
what follows? 

Mr. COCHRAN, It follows that the continual insinuation 
that those people are not sy enter of self-government is refuted by 
the continuous history of three hundred years of civilized mu- 
nicipal governmental control by them through those islands, except 
ipa 5 in the city of Manila and a tax collector in each munic- 

Mr. SCHIRM. There are governments and there are govern- 
ments. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Now, I will ask the further question if it is 
not true that a lieutenant of our Army anda midshipman of our 
Navy traversed Luzon from one end to the other immediately 
after the Spanish surrender and found this government every- 
where effective, and found the ple in the peaceful pursuit of 
their ordinary business, and order and safety everywhere pre- 


vailing? 

Mr. SCHIRM. Suppose we admit that, for the sake of argu- 
ment, what follows from it? 

Mr. COCHRAN. It follows by that mere fact that the insinu- 
ation that you must butcher a certain number of these people in 
order to teach them the art of self-government is folly, when the 
fact is they have had municipal control under Democratic insti- 
tutions for two hundred years. Spain never undertook to take 
that away from them and never did. 

Mr. SCHIRM. I do not propose that you shall make a speech 
in my time. I have said that there are governments and there 
are governments. There are officers and officers. But I do con- 
tend that the best that the Filipinos produced, up to the time of 
American occupation, can not in any way compare with the 
8 and character of American institutions and American 
officials. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will you please—— 

Mr. SCHIRM. I will not yield again. The attempt to make it 
appear that the Filipinos are capable of self-government, as we 
understand self-government, is only a subterfuge. No people 
can rise above their intelligence in the matters of government. 
So that the Filipinos, being beneath us in every conception of 
government, in everything that goes to make up the individual 
rights of the citizen, necessarily can not reach the high standard 
of our country. I said when we educate them and give them a 
clear understanding of citizenship and a new idea of constitu- 
tional government, the Filipinos will then be better able to govern 
themselves. 

Under the Spanish obs fem there was a provision for one male 
and one female teacher for every 5,000 inhabitants, but as a mat- 
ter of fact there was but one teacher to every 3,500. The whole 
number of teachers in all the islands was but 1.914. Many of 
them were incompetent. Little attention was paid to those 
studies regarded by us as essential. Discipline was lax; the 
education of the people was a mere pretense. 

Act No. 74 of the Philippine Commission provides for 1,000 
trained teachers at monthly salaries of not less than $75 per 
month nor more than $125, and pursuant to the provisions of this 
act the general superintendent of public instruction for the 
Philippine Islands authorized the selection of a large number of 
these teachers by various colleges, State superintendents of edu- 


cation, and others, noreference being made to denomination or 
religious belief. The remainder were appointed by the general 
superintendent of public instruction, upon direct application to 
him at Manila, through the Insular Division, and there is noth- 
ing on record to indicate the religious denomination or the polit- 
ical opinion of any of the persons so selected. One hundred and 
fifteen educational institutions in all sections of the country fur- 
nished teachers for this work. 

The salaries of teachers under the Spanish occupation ranged 
for men from $7.50 to $20 per month and for women from $5 to 
$12.50 per month. Most of these teachers were poorly trained for 
their occupation. Positions for the four higher prades were filled 
by competitive examinations between holders of teachers’ titles, 
but a considerable number of teachers were mere assistants ” 
and temporary incumbents,” who were not required to have 
titles. In volume 1 of the report of the Philippine Commission, 
1900, page 32, it is stated: 

In some towns special buildings served as schoolhonses. At best they were 
usually cheaply constructed and most inadequately equipped. Of ten a room 
in the house of the schoolmaster or mistress ner ved in lieu of a schoolhouse, 
while the lack of text-books, blackboa: and even of writing materials fre- 
quently made it necessary that much or all of the instruction should be oral. 

A circular issued by Dr. Fred W. Atkinson, general superin- 
tendent of public instruction at Manila, on April 2, 1902, provides 
that applicants who wish to become teachers in the Philippine 
Islands must be either normal or college graduates; that the 
must have several years’ successful experience in school wor 
and be engaged in teaching at the time of making the appi ication; 
and further, that they must be prepared to dispense with all the 
ocasiona luxuries and even endure hardships while in the 

On October 1, 1901, as shown by Appendix BB, part 2, report 
of the Philippine Commission, October 15, 1901, 743 teachers had 
arrived an been distributed among 34 provinces. Of this 
number 148 were soldiers discharged in the islands. 

In a circular issued by the Division of Insular Affairs, dated 
May 13, 1902, under the title Substituting the schoolhouse for 
the garrison,” it is stated: 

From that_time on the garrison has given way to the school distri 
the commanding officer has been succeeded by the school superintendent; 
guard mount has been exchanged for the daily prattle of children going to 
and from their schoolhouses, and from every district in the Philippines 
come reports of earnest, active work by teachers. ma; cent results 
achieved, and a general desire on the part of all—young and old—to become 
familiar with the English lan, and mode of teaching. 

So successfully has this work m accomplished that we find Governor 
Taft stating before the Senate Committee on the Philippines, on page 279, 
that the American teachers have been scattered into 445 towns in the islands, 
of yoon but 245 are now garrisoned, and in 200 towns into which there are 
no soldiers. 

January 1, 1902, the number of teachers was increased to 817, 
and on May 27, 1902, to 967, leaving at that time but 33 appoint- 
ments to be made to meet the requirements of the law. 

In order to show how the people receive the educational project 
I desire to call attention to some quotations made from part 2 of 
the report of the Philippine Commission to the Secretary of War 
in December, 1901, first on page 531: 

Everywhere an English teacher is sent he is welcomed enthusiastically. 
In order to meet the demands of the people of the archipelago a larger num- 
ber than 1,000 English teachers will be needed, 

And again, on same page: 


Nearly one-third of the teachers of English are giving evening instructions 
in English to adults. Among those who are in attendance are persons of al- 
most every vocation and profession, including native municipal and provin- 
cial officers. An English primer is used first and later followed by texts writ- 
ten in easy English on American history and civil government. 


On page 574 of the same report appears the following: 


Many towns have asked for and received evening schools, taught by Ameri- 
can teachers. The attendance at such schools is yery sate and the betterand 
more ambitious class of people attend—clerks, translators, prospective teach- 
increase in the number of these schools 
rge lot of teachers. 


and 


ers, or commercialemployees. Ala 
is noted since the distribution of the 

And again, on page 575: 

A rough estimate, based upon the reports received in this office and the 
number of English teachers in the field, may be given. There are probably 
over 150,000 Filipino pupils enrolled in the free primary schools which have 
been establish 1 75 e American Government, and over 75,000 pupils in ac- 
tual attendance. ere are probably 3,000 to 4,000 elementary Filipino teach- 
ers, 1,800 to 2,000 of whom are receiving one hour of English instruction daily. 
There are at least 10,000 adults receiving English instruction in the evening 
schools conducted by American teachers. ee trom adults are com- 
ing from all over the archipelago for Eng instruction. The American 
teachers are bein ven N to establish evening schools wherever 
they are needed. ere will shor iy be from 20,000 to 30,000 attending these 
schools. Requests for large quantities of school supplies have now become so 
numerous that soon large orders will have to be placed with American firms 
for additional school material. Great interest is shown by Filipinos at large 
in educational matters, and the eagerness for English instruction before re- 
ported upon is still unabated. 


This is a glorious work, undertaken in the spirit of benevolence, 
and is an attempt to bring about what President McKinley called 
‘“ benevolent assimilation.” We are not in the Philippines to 
crush, but to uplift; not to destroy, but to preserve; not to hu- 
miliate, but to ennoble. Our labors are not in the interest of 
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of extendin 


king or prince, but for the p 
government known to the world; to stimulate 
the desire for higher things; to prepare the way for a greater and 


the best form of 
ugh education 


grander civilization than, in my judgment, could eyer have been 
pres under either Spanish or Filipino dominion. [Loud ap- 
plause. 

Mr. doopmr of Wisconsin. I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. EDDY]. 


[Mr. EDDY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DoudLas!]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, the importance of any ques- 
tion to our country at the present day is accurately gauged by the 
amount of attention it receives from the press, the pulpit, its dis- 
cussion in the halls of legislation, and the general interest shown 
in it by the people themselves. Judged from this standpoint, it 
is evident that the issue which we have been debating the last 
few days—the Philippine problem—has become beyond doubt a 
paramount question for our nation to consider and settle. 

It is rightly a great and serious subject, both froma political and 
an economic point of view, pertaining as it does to our own mate- 
rial interest, and, what is of far greater importance, the future of 
10,000,000, approximately, of haman beings whose welfare and hap- 

iness we are becoming responsible for—men and women of a dif- 

erent race, color, and languages, with habits and traditions 
entirely contrary to our institutions, and living in a tropical clime 
some 8,000 miles from ourshores. It is well we should, therefore, 
pause and view the matter calmly and dispassionately. 

Especially is this subject a grave one in view of its opening the 
question of a change of Government policy and perhaps the 
launching of our nation into the arena of world power as a colo- 
nizer, or, at least, the possessor of colonies. 

I am of the opinion that a large percentage of the people of the 
United States are still averse to any change in our past policy or 
the suggestion of imperialism and that they will not look with 
favor on the permanent adoption of new lines which will place 
us on record as being willing to take upon ourselves the burden 
of the government of forei 
part of our national policy that we should hereafter seek foreign 
territory, but rather that the sentiment prevails that it is best 
for us to avoid these entanglements and to hold to the old theory 
that we have a large enough country of our own to deyelop and 
that the expansion ambition should be curbed. 

There is a kreas difference between colonizing and imperial 
government, ere new territory is taken over, sparsely set- 
tled, and then is populated by sending out men and women from 
the home country to settle and develop the new, there are no 
great problems ‘of government to contend with, or only slight 
ones, and the necessity of dealing with an alien race does not 
present itself to a great extent. But where you become the arbi- 
trator, e purchase or conquest or discovery, of the destinies 
of millions of your fellow human beings, the question is an en- 
tirely different one, and the difficulties of handling the issue with 
justice to yourself and in conformity with the proper rights of 
the alien race become a much more troublesome matter, impe- 
rialism can be charged, and no nation is wise to involve itself in 
such a position if it is situated as we are and the feeling of the 
people is opposed. TES 

e illustration can well be shown as between Australia and 
New Zealand, and say India, all of which countries are practi- 
cally dependencies of the British Empire. England is really an 
Empire and a colonial power. In the case of Australasia the 
English nation settled the land, which was only sparsely popu- 
lated and with an inferior race of natives, so far as Australi 
proper is concerned, and owing to these conditions the alien race 
never became a serious factor with the settlers. Even here, how- 
ever, the illustration of the survival of the fittest became clear 
from the start, and the natives were driven back into the bush, 
were killed off indiscriminately, and their treatment was not 
what it should have been under a more humanitarian policy. 

In New Zealand the natives were of a higher type and character. 
They were also in large numbers, based on the extent of territory, 
and their treatment has been better; reservations were held for 
them, and they have reached a fair grade of civilization. How- 
ever, these ds were practically new land opened for Euro- 
peans, and the result has been that, not being hampered by alien 
races, the colonists were able to develop the natural resources, 
take advantage of the magnificent climate, and in less than a 
century great colonies have been built up inhabited by four to 
five millions of well-educated, refined, and prosperous people. 
Several cities of two to three thousand inhabitants exist equal to 
any of si size in the world, and, with the exception of our 
own nation, no land has probably ever grown so rapidly and ad- 
vanced to such a high order in so short a time. 


In India, however, entirely contrary factors had to be met. 
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The population was enormous and dense, based on the extent of 
territory. There was little room for colonization by the con- 
quering nation, and they had to dominate by force of arms, and 
held, and still hold, the country largely for their own benefit 
commercially, and are only able to do so owing to the want of 
means of concerted action by an inferior race; also by reason 
of the different elements and nationalities making up the several 
hundred millions of aren peo le. 

England has undoubtedly done much for the good of the in- 
habitants, and their condition has been benefited and their per- 
sonal interests advanced, but they have been held back largely by 
reason of the natural fear that too much liberty might be unwise 
and likely would proye dangerous. Nothing has been done to 
break down the fostered traditions of hatred between the differ- 
ent tribes, a spirit of liberty has not been encouraged, the natives 
do not hold arms, and while justice reigns throughout the land 
beyond question, it is nevertheless a pure type of despotic im- 
perial government without the consent of the alien races. 

Let us look for a moment at the question of our position and 
whether we have really gone beyond our traditions or have sim- 
ply followed the O evolution of a great people guided by 
circumstances and events which have irresistibly forced us for- 
ward to take the place as a nation in relation to these new col- 
onies which we hold to-day. I claim that the latter is the true 
condition and not the former. One speaker here to-night from 
New Jersey [Mr. McDermott] has bandied lightly with the 
name of God. He is not here at the moment. But I take decided 
issue with him. I believe that the destiny of man and the des- 
as of nations are watched over by the guiding hand of Provi- 

ence, 

Mr. SULZER. Willthe gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will. 

Mr. SULZER. Do you think God sent us and our armies to 
the Philippine Islands to subjugate the Filipinos? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would not like to enter into a controversy 
on religious subjects on this floor with the gentleman from New 
York; but I simply will answer him this way, that I think if 
God did send us there, it was for the future welfare of these people 
and it was well done. [Applause on the Republican side. | 

Mr. SULZER. Do you put your thought above God's will? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not put it above or below. I simply say 
I do not give much credit to the irreverent statements in connec- 
tion with the emai that our friend from New Jersey made, 

Mr. COCHRAN. ill the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. . 

Mr. COCHRAN. You stated that you believed there is a God 
who exercises control in the affairs of the nation. I will ask you 
if you think the devil has gone out of business entirely? 

. DOUGLAS. Sometimes when I hear my friends on the 
other side of the House address us I am inclined to think that he 
is very much in business. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Iwill ask further if it is not conceivable that 
he might haye a good deal to do with such enterprises as the re- 
cent butchery of the Boers and the career of the Americans in 
the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam not discussing the relation of other na- 
tions to their colonies. I am addressing myself to the relations 
of this nation to her colonies. 

Let us consider for a moment whatwe have done. The Ha- 
waiian Islands have become naturally a possession of this coun- 
try, and I believe it is wise and well that we have allowed them 
to enter into the nation as one of our family, and the measure 
commends itself beyond doubt to practically everyone. Besides, 
it would not have done to have allowed other nations to obtain a 
foothold there. These beautiful islands are situated 1,500 to 
1,800 miles only from our shores. They are the gateway to the 
Golden Gate itself and within the line of defense of our western 
shores. I further believe the Hawaiian people will be better off 
under our guidance and our care than they would have been if 
left to govern themselves. 

It is unfortunately true that whenever any foreign, or at least 
copper-colored, race comes in contact with the Anglo-Saxon they 
are prone to fall and fade away. I fear that will be the result 
with the Hawaiians. They are not well adapted to our civiliza- 
tion. They accept our evil habits, but they do not acquire so 
readily our good ones. But I hope that under the benign infiu- 
ence of our guidance they will last longer than if we had left 
them to themselves. And no effort on our part should be ed 
to this end. We must not forget as well that there was a large 
population there of Chinese and Japanese in addition to the Amer- 
icans, English, Germans, Italians, etc. Consequently, when we 
acquired possession we took over in part a European and an Asiatic 
population as well as the Hawaiians. 

connection with Samoa, we may have drifted a little further 
from the anchor of safety than we did with Hawaii. There we 
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had no excuse for taking territory except our desire to secure a good 
anchorage and harbor for our vessels, and a coaling station. But 
Germany was there, England was there, andwe felt that our pro- 
tection in case of warfare required that we also should take our 
share, and we have therefore divided the islands between us by 
agreement. 

Personally, I believe it would have been wiser to simply have 
taken a 5 station. However, the people of the Samoan Is- 
lands are naturally not warlike. We have not adopted any large 
number of these people, and I do not think we will meet any very 
serious complications by reason of our action, and we may ulti- 
mately benefit to some extent. 

This brings us to the main issue, the war with Spain, and I 
claim, notwithstanding what others may have said in debate, that 
the war was undertaken with the highest 5 and person- 
ally I believe that we should have demanded of Spain her with- 
drawal from Cuba many years before hostilities occurred, and 
a firmer policy on our part might have acccomplished it. That 
island was downtrodden, misgoverned, and her people persecuted 
for hundreds of years. It was right that she should obtain relief, 
and the whole people of this country are beyond a doubt pleased 
and gratified at the part they played in giving her om. I 
again take this opportunity to state that I indorse the policy of 
the President in relation to her material benefit as the right one, 
and that his stand to-day in demanding for her commercial ad- 
vantages which we can undoubtedly concede, without injury to 
ourselves, is wise, and should be granted without further cavil- 
ing or 17755 

r. HILL. If the gentleman will pardon me, he is in accord 
with his own party and with a majority of the Republican party 
in both Houses of Congress in that respect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iaccept with pleasure the amendment stated 
by the gentleman from Connecticut. I believe itis a small minor- 
ity of our party that differ with me on that subject. 

At the close of the war we extended the plane of our intentions, 
and felt that Porto Rico, also being so close to our shores, was en- 
titled to have consideration at our hands and be granted freedom 
from Spanish rule, and great wisdom was shown in taking upon 
ourselves the government of this island, it also being necessary 
for the protection of our own eastern shores, and doing all for 
them as a member of our family that we hope the Cuban people 
will be able to do for themselves through our instrumentality. 

Porto Rico has improved so vastly in every manner that per- 
tains to its civilization and advancement that the people them- 
selves now admit the immense strides they have made, and we 
have obtained the plaudits of the world for our clear-sightedness, 
careful administration, and justice. 

We now come to the most important question, and it is well 
known ke everybody that when we took up arms in behalf of 
Cuba we had no ulterior motives or fixed plans of any kind in so 
far as related to the Philippine Islands. The Spanish fleet was 
destroyed by Dewey, and it was then found that we could hardly 
leave the harbor, as the Spaniards being themselves in difficulties 
with the Filipinos could not have held their position and thou- 
sands of lives werein jeopardy. Itwas proper, therefore, thatour 
fieet should remain and wait for developments. 

When the final settlement of the war issues had to be reached 
we found ourselves in a serious dilemma. We could not, without 
a serious breach of good faith to these people, owing to their hav- 
ing helped us to a certain extent as against the Spaniards, ac- 

uiesce in the return of the islands to Spanish control. Nor did 

e world’s civilization and the future of these people warrant 
it, based on the proof of the n of Spain as a govern- 
ing power during the past two hundred and fifty years. Again, 
it was a question whether Spain had the money and the power to 
again take charge, and the final result of the discnasi ion was the 
treaty of Paris by which we acquired possession, and made a large 
payment to Spain, which further confirmed our title, although 
the money consideration was largely as a return to her for public 
nce and improvements made by her Government on the 
islan 

The Filipinos themselves unquestionably had cherished the 
hope, or at least a certain faction of them, that they should be 
pra control and be allowed to form a government of their own. 

t was found, however, impossible to have this done immediately, 
and complications resulted which we all know fully regarding 
and about the disastrous war which has followed under the lead- 
ership of Aguinaldo. Many contend that we could have left their 
destinies in their own hands and withdrawn from the islands at 
once; but careful research, the evidence of Army officers, civil- 
ians, disinterested persons, and those who had lived many years on 
the islands, is so convincing against the facts presented by the few 
who advocated this procedure that those who are not prejudiced 
and biased beyond reconciliation admit freely that while undoubt- 
edly mn from 5 to 74 per cent of the ple of the different 
islands, and especially at Manila and near by, could haye formed 


the elements of a government, yet that such was the jealousies of 
the different tribes and the temperament and di ition of the 
people that absolutely no freedom would have existed, and that 
it would have been a lamentable fallacy, and temporary quiet 
only under the despotic power of perhaps one man, and finally 
warfare of the most brutal character would have resulted among 
them, and the destruction of life and property, which we have 
unwillingly had to take a hand in, has been as nothing in com- 

ison to the horror and violence which would have resulted 

m their being given a chance of self-government at that period. 

I therefore claim that our position to-day in the Philippine 
Islands is in no wise the. result of any change of policy on the 
part of this Government; that by assuming control of the 
islands we have not committed ourselves in any way to a colo- 
nial policy, either as colonists or imperialists, but that it has been 
a forged chain of circumstances which we could not control ex- 
cept by doing injustice to others, which is something our nation 
must never stand for, and that consequently we must look at the 
issue as a matter of destiny rather than as brought about by any 
positive or determined action by any section of our people or any 
party in power, and that it need form no precedent for the future. 

Many of the speakers have endeavored to place the position as 
it now exists on the shoulders of either the Republican or the 
Democratic party, or have presented facts to prove that both par- 
ties were equally responsible. Personally, as the Republican 
party was in control, it seems wise that they should accept the 
responsibility. In fact, they would show good judgment if they 
unhesitatingly did so, to the end that we should not lose such a 
glorious heritage, and I, as a Republican, am willing to assume 
responsibility, so far as one member of Congress can go, for 
what we have done in those islands up to the present day, barring, 
of course, any injustice or inj the inhabitants may have re- 
ceived, either from the actions of civilians we have sent there to 
govern or from the hands of our soldiers, and expressing sincere 
regret at the unfortunate hostilities which were forced on us, 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. The gentleman says he is willing, as one mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, to assume the responsibility 
for everything that has been done in the Philippines. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. You have evidently not taken note of the 
important exceptions Inamed. 

Mr. SULZER. Does the gentleman assume responsibility for 
General Smith’s order to make Samar a howling wilderness and 
to kill all over 10 years of age—men, women, and children? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will answer that question with pleasure, 
and say Ido not. I stated distinctly in my remarks, excepting 
so far as any injustice which the civilians we have sent to those 
islands to govern had done to the natives and also excluding any 
act which any man or any soldier in our Army has done, eyen 
if under great provocation. I certainly stand for no brutality, 
and join in wishing it punished. I think that answers the ques- 
tion of the gentleman New York fully and completely. 

Mr. SULZER. Well, it will not answer the question of the 


people. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I know nothing will satisfy the gentleman, 
but it will have to satisfy him as far as I am concerned. I know 


the gentleman’s position, and it is avery poor one from mystand- . 


int. Iwould commend my full remarks to the gentleman from 

ew York. If he will read them, perhaps he will be enlightened. 
All great movements of nations have been criticised by the few, 
yet when the final history of the events have come to be written, 
and a sufficient number of years have elapsed to have it done 
without emotion or deep personal feeling, justice has been done; 
and I believe the same truth will hold good in our case, and that 
the future of those people will vindicate us fully and the wisdom 
of what has been accomplished by us will shine brightly and 
prore one of the most glorious achievements which this nation 

eyer accomplished, not for the good of ourselves, but for the 
benefit of others. making this assertion I do so banking on 
the sound good sense, the honesty of p , and the Christian 
spirit of the American people, ag everything depends on these 
facts. The whole question rests on the broad lines as to what 
are the motives which actuate the people of the United States in 
5 to their brother millions in the Philippine Islands. [Ap- 

use. 

1 taile that we have approached this matter with the highest 
intentions and that the nation will demand of any party that is 
in power that they will follow these high lines in dealing with 
that country. The matter has reached an issue where beyond 

uestion we must now establish peace throughout the country. 
control must be recognized, our government firmly esta 
lished, and these people must be given to then understand that 
law and order shall prevail. Admitted that this is accomplished 
we must then turn to the civil administration of the islands, and 
there is no doubt that our people wish no carpetbag government 
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to be established, but rather that the natives shall be encouraged 
to build themselves up in an educational way, to the end that they 
may obtain a fair share, yes, even the greater share, of all admin- 


istrative offices, so that through our instruction and our aid they 
may finally be entitled to take absolute charge of their own des- 
tinies, and when I am satisfied that time has come I would not 
8 their request, and only hope I may live to see it accom- 
p ; 

No effort should be made to crush out their spirit of liberty, 
but rather it should be encouraged and without deception on our 
part, and the ultimate goal of actual liberty should be held out to 


em. 

Schools, educational institutions, hospitals, and every possible 
advantage of this character should be freely granted. eir lands 
should be earefully preserved for their benefit, and neither citi- 
zens of our own or other nations should be allowed to take hold 
of large tracts of their territory to their disadvantage. Where 
natives have held the land, or at least lived on it with their fam- 
ilies, it should be counted as sufficient title, and they should be 
given possession, even if they have no clear proof of title beyond 
the facts named. Lands purchased from the friars should be 
largely, if not entirely, held for the natives. No slavery should 
be allowed to exist, and any present evidence of it should be 
stamped out as quickly as possible. 

5 ath „therefore, that the future of the Philippine Islands 
rests with the Filipinos themselves fully-as much if not more 
than it does with the American people. 

Many claim that they are cruel, treacherous, unreliable, and 

incapable of ever rising to the plane of civilization which other 
nations have obtained. Others with equal earnestness state that 
they are capable of the highest cultivation; that their treachery 
‘and their present disposition is simply the result of years of op- 
pression and the despotic government of the Spanish people; that 
they can become good laborers, manufacturers, and merchants. 
In view of all this mass of different testimony, it appears utterly 
useless to make predictions and to advance theories which perhaps 
few men of the present day may live to know are true or not. 

This question has reached a point where it will have to settle 
itself by time. How long a period may be required no man can 
tell; but when the time has arrived and these people can claim all 
that their friends now claim for them, then will come up for dis- 
cussion whether they should be given that self-government which, 
we all regret, does not appear wise to grant them to-day. 

We had best leave therefore to the future the determining of 
this point. I believe, however, that so deep is the feeling of lib- 
erty in the hearts of our own people, and so honest is our inten- 
tion toward these islands, and so great our sense of justice, that 
if ultimately they have every right to ask of us their liberty we 

are likely to give it freely and again astonish the world by our 
generosity. e might couple it with protection i outside 
nations and other conditions for their benefit, which, however, it 
is useless to think about at present. 

You can control the destinies of nations no more than the des- 
tinies of men. This has been proven in the past, and we have 
had many examples of it recently. Our country has been called 
upon suddenly and unexpectedly through destiny to take hold of 
and settle temporarily, at least, the future of others, and we have 
started out to accomplish it on new lines of our own. We have 
done great work so far, and have approached and are endeavoring 
to handle the great problems which confront us in a manner which 
will command the highest respect of mankind. Let us hope that 
nothing will interfere and that we will make a success of theventure 
us regards each one of the islands that have come under our con- 
trol, and if we do, it will prove the brightest diadem in our national 
crown, as we will have shown the entire world what can be done, 
and our example will be so effective that neveragain will the old- 
time theory of oppression, and governing simply for the sake of 
the home countries’ benefit be possible overany aliencolony. [Ap- 
plause.] A failure now on our part will put back the world’s 
civilization a hundred years. Therefore parties without regard 
to class and our entire people without regard to theories, but on 
practical lines, should work tagether for the accomplishment and 
the carrying out of these great problems which we must face. 

There does not appear to be anything which we can do for our 
own good, in so far as the islands are concerned, which will not 
be for their benefit far more than ours. It is true that the Phil- 
ippines is a tropical climate, but there is nothing to show with 
any clear proof that Europeans can not live there without injury 
to health and beyond a doubt there are vast stretches of territory 
where the climate is not more detrimental than portions of our 
own land. 

The islands have practically never been cultivated or explored 
as they now will be, and it is the bit, ea of careful experts 

that they are capable of magnificent development, and there is 
no reason why these people who are now of little 


means—perhaps not the present generation, but their sons and 


daughters—should not acquire property, hold lands, accumulate 
a ae and be the equals of other people in happiness and pros- 
perity. 

We shall open their ports to the commerce of the world. They 
will have chances in life never heretofore dreamed of, and their 
men will be paid wages according to their worth. We are about 
undertaking the laying of cables to their shores, the building of 
a great canal, which, when finished, will bring them much closer 
to us, and the thousands of ships and steamers which will go 
through that canal, trading with the East, will find the Phili 
pine Islands a convenient and desirable stopping place for trade 
and other purposes, and bring a golden harvest to the islands. 

I firmly believe that within twenty-five years the city of Ma- 
nila and adjacent towns and cities will have increased many 
times in population, and then there will be no finer sections of 
the eastern world than these same islands, which are now the 
subject of such bitter controversy. 

No matter what we may be obliged to say in reference to the 
men of the beg! onal Islands, it gives me pleasure—as I have not 
heard anyone in debate speak of the women—to state that all sta- 
tistics prove that they are the superior of their husbands and 
brothers. 

Statistics show that they make good wives and loving mothers, 
and that mostly they are faithful to their husbands and aid them 
3 Possible manner in their work, both at home and in the 

eld. 

Polygamy does not exist largely in the islands, and usually the 
families are united and happy, showing as much affection for 
each other as do the European races. e old S traditions 
prove that when they too ssion of the i ds the women 
occupied a higher station than they do now, and that even in 
those days the Filipinos generally had but one wife. 

The women of the richer classes did no work, wore silk and 
costly clothing and jewelry of gold and precious stones, and were 
treated with the utmost respect. The women of the poorer classes 
occupied very much the same station as they do at present, being 
an aid and help to their husbands in all the walks of life. In fact, 
at the present moment a Filipino woman does far more than her 
share, the men really being inclined to laziness and indolence. 

From all information that can be obtained it does not appear 
that the status of the Filipino woman has advanced, but rather 
deteriorated. Under our infiuence and well-known respect for 
women it is to be hoped that we shall build up a better condition 
and that our example will show to the Filipino men the necessity 
of taking on their shoulders a more active part in the domestic 
circle and support of the family, so far as pertains to actual man- 
ual labor at least. 

There is a great field for work among these people by our mis- 
sionaries and religious bodies generally, and if they take up the 
matter with energy and intelligence there is no question whatever 
but that most satisfactory results will be accomplished, and es- 
pecially among the women and children. 

The world has progressed and is progressing, and the prating 
views of the pessimists, who always oppose prosperity for their 
own people as well as for others, can not prevent it. For instance, 
fifty years ago, or even, perhaps, at a less period, it would have 
been impossible for European nations and ourselves to have acted 
in concert, as was done in China. The doctrine that a nation, 
simply because they wish to govern themselves and not have 
others govern them, can be allowed to murder each other, set up 
different ee every year, ill treat foreigners living among 
them, and violate every law of civilization is a theory which 
should be swept aside, Liberty is liberty only when it means 
what it says, and it is an open question to-day and one which 
might well be considered whether there are not other places in 
the world where the hand of civilization of some nation might 
not well step in and bring about peace to the inhabitants, also law 
and order. 

As, for instance, Haiti and many sections of South America. 
Take the last-named groat continent, and who will deny that if 
its various republics had been governed by their own people as 
they should have been during the past century they would not 
have made far greater strides in the advancement of their peo- 
ple and taken a more commanding station among the nations of 
the world and prosperity would have been tenfold what it is to- 
day? Many of those countries are subject to continual revolu- 
tions, the despotic power of ambitious men, and the cruelty of 
those who are in power to retain their hold on the reins of govern- 
ment against other ambitious persons who are stirring up strife 
with a view to their personal interest. I do not bring this point 
up for a moment to have it understood that this country should 
in any wise interest itself wrongly in any way against any exist- 
ing South American republic, but rather that we should protect 
them against others, yet at the same time the conditions that 
have prevailed in some portions of South America in the past and 
even at the present date are such as make men think that a proper 
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insistence upon a better order of affairs would not be going be- 
yond the province of the enlightened governments of the world 
and this country should take a firmer stand for the rights of 
its citizens who trade and visit our southern neighbors. 

Others have so thoroughly thrashed out the Army question that 
I shall propose to allude to that point with but few words. I 
would state that I uphold the Army and believe in the honor and 
humanity of most of its officers. The carping criticism and un- 
just comments of many speakers has shown that they were sim- 

ly guided by pernonal feelings and politics, without regard to 
ustice or looking at the matter from a broad standpoint. We 
unquestionably sent to those islands as fine a lot of men as ever 
wore the uniform of any country. They had to encounter meth- 
ods employed by the Filipinos, who, beyond doubt, were cruel 
and treacherous. Real war did not exist, but a guerrilla warfare 
and nothing else; they were in a tropical land far from home, and 
undoubtedly many an officer has found himself in a most difficult 
ition. He had the lives of his men to look after and care for. 

e was confronted by the treachery of those he had the right to 
think were his friends among the natives, and self-preservation 
is the first law of nature in such cases. At times measures were 
taken and cruelty shown which would not have been done under 
other circumstances, but individual cases ought not to call for 
unjust condemnation of the entire force. ° 

Personally, I believe that many of the tales told have been 
vastly exaggerated. Many of the men who have bitterly spoken 
about certain incidents which have occurred would probably, 
if they had been in the places of the men they assailed and su 
jected to the same privations and difficulties, have been equally 
cruel 1 even far surpassed those they condemn. the 
whole, the war, undoubtedly, so far as a warfare of that kind is 
concerned, has been handled with bravery on the of our 
men, with self-abasement, and t Ph spac has shown 
in the midst of their troubles. dividual cases that show clear 
infringement of the rights of warfare, or cases of unnecessary 
cruelty should be punished, and I trust the President and War 
Department to do it. In wars of the past there was no way of 
knowing of all the cruelties which were pe ted, but now, 
owing to closer proximity, through the cable, quick steamers, 
reporters at the scenes of warfare, information of all kinds 
come tous and shock us, which in the would never have 
been heard of. But again on this issue, I contend that the world 
has improved, and that every war that takes place, while cruel, 
still is waged more in accordance with a desire to avoid unneces- 
sary suffering, and we are improving in that particular as well 
as in others. 

Time will not allow me to go into any special criticism of the 
bill before us, and it is simply the framework for the government 
of these people and will have to be amended and added to from 
time totime. The great thing, however, will be to protect the 
natives by every manner of law that is possible in their rights. 
So far as the question of money is concerned, I believe that it isa 
t mistake to send out to them any mongrel coinage; nor do I 
lieve that the proposed special silver dollar and half dollar for 
use in the islands and throughout the East will be efficient or sat- 
isfactory. It will 1 fail the same as the trade dollar 
failed. We had far better give them the benefit of our own stable 
currency, both in gold and silver. They will soon learn, not only 
in the Philippines, but generally in the , what our currency 
represents and the high standard of our money, and labor prob- 
lems, the wage problem, purchase of goods, and the exchange 
question will all settle themselyes more easily on this basis than 
in any other yor 

Let us make the American eagle stam onour gold and silver 
pieces known throughout the world and it will help us in many 
ways commercially. The English sovereign to-day is a passport 
wherever you go. Why should we not follow such a good exam- 

le rather than adopt an uncertain policy, which will not be sat- 
isfactory in all probability, and e the change when it comes 
the more difficult of accomplishment? 

The framers of the House bill have given it careful attention 
and studied all its provisions, and beyond the points mentioned, 
ani adding I heartily favor having a native house of representa- 
tives, I defer to their judgment and am in favor of the passage 
of the measure. Appian] ; 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SULZER]. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, a few days ago I was astonished 
by the attack made upon the postal employees, and particularly 
on the letter carriers of the country, by the chairman of the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads Committee [Mr. Loup]. The thought came 
to me at that time that if an opportunity presented itself some- | 


thing should be said in refutation of those statements. The time 
has come, in my opinion, when some one should tell the truth in 
respect to one who has been a consistent opponent of every effort 


to increase the wages of Tho tere employees, but who has just as 
persistently labored in behalf of the great railroad corporations 
who have been the beneficiaries of his acts. 

I ask, Mr. Chairman, whether the letter carriers are being used 
as a shield behind which we find hidden the railroads of the coun- 
try which are getting the lion’s share of the appropriations an- 
nually made to carry on the work of the Pos ce Department? 
Lask why it is that this House continually accepts the report of 
the Committee on Post-Offices, made by its chairman, by which 
we are paying the railroads fully as much and more in rentals 
pa year t it costs to build the cars which we are renting? 

ay I further ask, if in order to keep this from the members of 
the House, and in order to throw sand in our eyes, the statement 
is being made that we must keep down expenses by restricting or 
resisting these assaults on the Treasury that are being made by 
the employees of the tal service, especially the letter carriers? 
May I ask whether this is a subterfuge merely, in order to kee 
from us the real issue, which is the payment of ten times as muc 
for handling or carrying the mails as is paid for carrying express 
matter in the same cars, behind the same engines, on the same 
train, and over the same roadbed? . 

When the chairman of the Post-Office Committee took occasion 
to belittle the efforts of the letter carriers he only followed out 
his former tactics. Not only that, his remarks were in line with 
his attempts to reduce the price of labor, to lower the standards 
of wages, and to add to the profits of contractors, as we well re- 
member was his aim when he desired to place the rural free- 
delivery service on a contract basis. Oh, this contract system 
must certainly be a grand one! It reminds me of the padrones, 
who hire boys and peddle them out and utilize their services for 
amere pittance while they themselves grow rich. Has it come 
toa point where this country must require men to take civil- 
service examinations, to furnish bonds, and to do labor in order 
to be farmed out to contractors? $ 

I believe that were a bill introduced in this House asking that 
the letter carriers be placed on the contract basis such bill would 
speedily be reported to the House and passed. Buta just meas- 
ure, the purpose of which is to give relief to a deserving body of 
men, is pigeon-holed simply because, under the rules, the chair- 
man can take such action. Well and eloquently did the presi- 
dent of the carriers’ organization plead with the committee to 
bring the bill into the House, or at least to make a report at 
this session, favorably or otherwise, for I know, as every member 
pee that once brought into the House justice will be done and 

e 3 

But, no; it is the will of the chairman that such should not be 
done. Itis not my purpose now to speak at length, or to touch 
largely upon the letter carriers’ salary bill. I have done that 
heretofore, but I wor eh desire at this time to point ont why it is, to 
my mind, that the efforts of the railway mail clerks, the post-office 
clerks, and the letter carriers are always being made the chief 
issue in this House by those who have charge of the work of the 
Post-Office Committee. In studying the situation, in looking over 
this matter, in weighing the question, I can arrive at no other 
conclusion than that it is intended as a sort ofa yell of ‘‘stop 
thief,” and thus keep the members of this House agitated on this 
question, while the chairman quietly sits back and fixes up ihe 
me b oe the railroads get enormous amounts of money from 
the public x 

I want to say right here, Mr. Chairman, that were the Govern- 
ment to pay the railroads what is a fair price for handling mail 
in transit instead of the present exorbitant rates, which are fixed 
by action of this committee, under the ađvisement of its chair- 
man—that were this done we could extend the postal service be- 
yond anything that was ever dreamed of in this country. We 
could then pay the employees decent wages. We would then not 
be treated to the spectacle of having to compare their salaries 
with those of the poverty-ridden workers of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, which is controlled from top to bottom by these very rail- 
roads who are getting these vast amounts of money on their mail 
contracts. 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that were these rates that are being 
paid the railroads for carrying the mails fixed at a reasonable 
figure we could extend the free-delivery service to every hamlet, 
to over farmhouse, to every nook and corner of this country. 
Not only that, but 1-cent postage would then be reached. But 
no; for fear that we may examine into this matter and that we 
may accidentally discover what is the real drain on our Treas- 
ury, who is the real dog whose tail should be cut off behind the 
ears—yes, lest we might discover this, we are continually told to 
watch the tal clerks, to watch the railway-mail clerks, and to 
watch the letter carriers, for fear that they might impoverish us 
should we give them sufficient to allow them to live. 

The thought struck me, in listening to the argument of my col- 
league from California [Mr. Loup], that if substitutes earn $380 
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pe year, where does this money come from? I believe—in fact, 
know—that the money that substitutes earn is deducted from 


the salary of the re carriers. If substitutes earn $380 per 
year, then the carriers must certainly be $380 per year 
short, except, perhaps, the small pittance which is allowed the 
substitutes by appropriation for serving the routes of regular 
carriers during the vacation period. Lask again, Why is it the 
gentleman from California, in comparing the salaries of carriers 
with those of other employees, takes on the one hand, every per- 
son who could be designated as an employee in a certain given 
industry—whether he happens to be a skill ed mechanic or only a 
common laborer—and by adding them all together averages up 

their pay to prog it down to as low a figure as possible; while, 
on the other hand, in the carrier service he takes 20 of the largest 
cities and tries to show that the amount received by regulars or 
substitutes in these 20 large cities holds good from Maine to 
California? 

Mr. Chairman, there are over 900 cities in the United States, 
and there are but 53 or 55 cities in which carriers receiye nom- 
inally $1,000 per year, and in all the other 850 or more cities the 
maximum salary which any letter carrier can receive is $850. 
We haye hundreds of post-offices which employ only 3 or 4 car- 
riers each. If the substitute earns $380 in any of these offices, 
$280 must necessarily come from the 4 carriers in the office hay- 
ing that number, and $100 will be the amount that this substitute 
receives for serving routes during vacation. This would leave 
the salary or the income of the carriers in such an office about 
$775 or $780 per year. 

From this they also buy their uniforms, which further reduces 
the net dollars and cents to which my worthy colleague from 
California is so prone to call attention. Every statement that he 
makes could be refuted, but I do not wish to take up the time of 
this body further than to show that it is not the letter carriers 
that we must fear—that it is not the salary that they receive or 
ask for that will bankrupt this country—but that it is the amount 
that is fixed annually by appropriations contained in the Post- 
Office bill to subsidize the site oads that is the real drain. Just 
as my colleague says, I ask you to study this question, to judge 
it calmly and dispassionately, and I believe that you will find that 
instead of attacking the letter carriers more good would come to 

this country and more money would be saved the Treasury if 

you would examine a little more closely into the methods that 

are pursued, not by the letter carriers, but by the railroads, 

who seem to get everything they want from the Post-Office Com- 
ittee, 


mittee, 

We do not hear of bills for railway mail contracts slum- 
bering in the pigeon-holes of the committee. We do not hear 
any reference made to the amounts that are handed ont annually 
on a platter in the form of subsidies. We hear little orno refer- 
ence to such things, And why, Mr. Chairman, are these matters 
pushed through so quietly? Is it fear that should they be dis- 
cussed that this House might examine a little more closely into 
this question and find that they are paying for something they 
do not get? 

Let me say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that in the future I 
shall watch these matters more closely, and that when attacks 
are made on the workers in the ranks I will endeavor to ascertain 
who is the gentleman in the woodpile that you are protecting by 
throwing stones at some one on the outside. I serve notice here 
and now, Mr. Chairman, that the grasp which these corpora- 
tions have on the country and on its resources will ere long be 
broken. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, this morning while the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BALL] was speaking on the subject of 
trusts I interrupted him with a question. He did not yield long 
enough to hear the whole of it, and seemed to think that it was 
not relevant. I proposed to ask him whether he had read the 
statement of Mr. Bryan, published in the Washington Post this 
morning, concerning the Democratic harmony dinner in New 
York last week, in the course of which he ke of what was to 
be the policy of that party, using the following language: 

Trusts are to be denounced in sonorous terms, while the campaign man- 
agoro mortgage the party to the trust magnates in return for campaign 


One day last week the gentleman from Tennessee, the Demo- 
cratic leader in the House, startled us with the information that 
there was greater harmony in the Democratic party than at any 
time within the past eight years. 

He also declared that if asked the most dangerous factor in our 
affairs to-day he would name the trusts, which he proceeded to 
discuss at some length. A day or twolater there was a general 
Democratic harmony banquet in New York. Mr. Bryan was not 
invited to speak and was not present. In a statement issued yes- 
terday and published throughout the United States to-day he 
gives his views of the existing harmony and its relation to trusts. 


The article in full, as it appears in the Post this morning, is as 
follows: 


READ OUT BY BRYAN—DOORS OF DEMOCRACY CLOSED TO CLEVELAND AND 
HILL—HARMONY PLAN SCORNED—DECLARES IT WOULD MEAN A RETURN 
TO EX-PRESIDENT'’S POLICIES—REORGANIZERS CHARGED WITH SCHEMING 
TO REGAIN CONTROL OF THE PARTY IN THE INTEREST OF THE “ PLUTO- 
CRATIC ELE > WHICH, SAYS BRYAN, DOMINATED THE SECOND AD- 
MINISTRATION OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND—HILL STILL MORE TO BE 


FEARED THAN GROVER. 
LINCOLN, NEBR., June 23, 1902. 
The absence of W. J. Bryan from the Democratic harmony dinner at New 
York is pretty well explained by a statement given out by Mr. Bryan this 
evening, commenting on the dinner. At the outset Mr. — — says there is 
no such Sing 8 Democratic harmony where former President Cleveland is 


concerned. He says: 

Tork City, wus ĩðƷI DAAA ODY IOSUNE bas iv ternal ous ts be 
„Was adv asa rmony mee 5 ou 

what Sicht have been z. 


ted of such a gathering, an ovation to the chief 
. ‘There can be no such thing as 
im and those who believe in Democratic prin- 


taunted the pey with 
up its diet of husks and return to its father’s house, 
INTERPRETING CLEVELAND'S WORDS. 

He spoke of his retirement from political activity.“ and said: Perhaps 
there are those who would define my position as one of banishment instead 
of retirement. Against this Ishall not enter a protest. Itis sufficient for 
me in either case that I have followed on the matters of difference wi 
our party the teachings and counsel of the t Democrat in whose name 
ee and harmony are to-night invoked. No confession of party sin 
should therefore be expected of me. I have none to make, nor do I crave 
political absolution.” 

He not only boasted of his course, but ae his brand upon those who sat 
at meat with spelen, or pont i that Democratic faith compelled him 
to leave oy or ted in his banishment), he descried the banqueters 
as sharing 


tha ith. 

He is not only defiant, but he insists that party success can bo secured 
only by an open and avowed return to his ideas. ay. is to be secured, 
nee, the suppression of differences, but by the elimination of those who 

er from him. 


Mr. Bryan says he will print in his paper Mr. Cleveland's speech , to show 
that the gations do ae ahead harmony, but control, and that their con- 
trol means the abandonment of the party’s position and a return to the 
jolicies and practices of Mr. Cleveland's second Administration.“ He con- 
ues: 


THE SECOND ADMINISTRATION. 


“He (Cleveland) secured his nomination in 1892 by a secret bargain with 


the financiers. Hiscommittee collected from the corporations and spent the 
e campaign fund the party ever had. He filled his Cabinet with corpo- 
ration agents and placed railroad attorneys on the United States bench to 


look after the interests of their former clients. He turned the T: 
over to a Wall street dicate, and the financial member of his offi 
family went from W. n to become fhe porate attorney of the man 
who forced (?) the Treasury De ent to him Government bonds at 
105 and then resold them at 117. He tried to prevent the adoption of the 
income-tax provision. He refused to the only tariff-reform 
since the war, and, while thundering against the trusts in his mes- 

sage, did even less than has done to interfere with their high-handed 
me 

“ His Administration, instead of being a fountain of Democracy, sending 
forth pure and refreshing si became a stagnant pool, from whose 


waters foul va poisonous to those who lingered near. 
“Having debauched his party, ho was offended by its effort to reform and 
ve comfort to the enemy. ves killed his daughter to save her chas- 
tity; Cleveland stabbed his party to prevent its return to the paths of virtue. 
And now, still gloating over his political crimes, he invites the party to 
return to him and a for the contempt which it has exp: ‘or him. 


Will it: Not until the principles of Jefferson are forgotten and the works of 
Jackson cease to inspire. 


CLEVELAND THE LOGICAL CANDIDATE, 


“If we are to have reorganization, Cleveland himself should accept the 
Presidential nomination. It would be due him. His reinstatement would be 
poetic justice to him and retribution to those whose Democratic conscience 
revolted t his undemocratic conduct. Of course he would get no Dem- 
ocratic votes, but being closer to plutocracy than any Republican likely to 
be nominated he might divide the enemy, and even Democrats would have 
what little consolation would come from receiving their disappointment in 


vance, 

“A merchant, about to fail, invited his creditors to a dinner, and, after 
stating his condition, secured a year’s extension from all present. One of 
the number, a relative, waited until after the others had retired, and then 
accosted ths debtor: ‘Of course I promised with the rest toextond the time, 
but you are fein to make me a preferred creditor, are you not?’ ‘ Yes, 
replied the debtor, ‘I'll make you a preferred creditor. I'll tell you now 
that you are not going to get anything; the rest won't find it out fora year.’ 
Mr. Cleveland's nomination would have this advantage over the nomination 
of any other 9 he would make the Democrats preferred creditors 
and tell them that they would not be benefited by his administration. 

“Mr. Cleveland's h should be read in . It answers a useful pur- 
pose; it outlines the plan of campaign decided apon by tho plutocratie ele- 
ments, for which the reo: zers stand. Tariff reform is to be made the 
chief issue, and the men who voted for McKinley, the high priest of protec- 
tion, are to carry ona sham battle with their companions of 1896, while the 
financiers make the dollar redeemable in gold and fasten upon the country 
an asset currency and a branch bank system. 


rs mortgage the party to the trust 
fends. Sometimes ear 
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have more to fear from those who, like Mr. Hill, indorse Mr. Cleveland's 
views, but conceal their real purpose in ambiguous language.” 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
That is not in accordance with the rules. Debate must be con- 
fined to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been held, the Chair thinks, that 
debate must be confined to the pending bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is right, and I have no objection to 
that. I have objection to the rule being violated. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. irman, I will say no more upon the 
subject, but will extend my remarks in the RECORD, including the 
entire article as published in this morning’s Washington Post. 

Mr. SULZER. I object. 

Mr. OLMSTED. You may object, gentlemen, but the rule per- 
mits me to do that. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I make the point of order that it does not. 
The gentleman’s remarks are not relevant to the matter before 
the House, and I shall object. The gentleman can not extend 
disorderly remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. LESSLER. That is the same pointof order that was made 
against the speech of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BALL]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It has been held that a different rule pre- 
vailed in the daytime discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not for the Chair to determine in Com- 
mittee of the Whole as to what shall go into the RECORD. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I do not object to anything going into the 
RECORD, only I made the point of order that the gentleman could 
not address the House in the way he did. I do not care to make 
objection to anything going into the RECORD. If the gentleman’s 
remarks are held in order, of course he can extend them. If they 
are out of order, he can not extend them. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I make the point of order that, the hour of 
10.30 TIER it is time for the committee to rise. 

The C MAN. The point is well taken. The hour of 10.30 
having arrived, the committee will rise. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. ALLEN of Maine hay- 
ing resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Esch, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under consideration 
the bill (S. 2295) temporarily to provide for the administration 
of affairs of government in the Philippine Islands, and for other 

urposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

And then (at 10.30 p. m.) the House, pursuant to the special 
order, adjourned until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered to 
the Clerk, and referred to the several Calendars therein named, 
as follows: 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 7956) 
providing additional districts for the recording of all instruments 
required by law to be recorded in the Indian Territory, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a zepori (No. 2660); 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LANHAM, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15140) providing that 
the circuit court of appeals of the fifth judicial circuit of the 
United States shall hold at least one term of said court annually 
in the city of Fort Worth, in the State of Texas, on the first 
Monday in November in each year, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2661); which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ZENOR, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14305) making an 
appropriation for the support of the W. T. Whitaker Orphan 

ome, in the Indian Territory, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2662); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HULL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution of the House (H. J. Res. 203) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to receive for instruction at 
the Military Academy at West Point, Arturo R. Calvo, of Costa 
Rica, of ae the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 2663); which said resolution and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MARSHALL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5356) to establish an 
Indian agricultural school at or near the city of Wahpeton, in 
the State of North Dakota, reported the same without amend- 


ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2664); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13404) fixing the 
punishment for the larceny of horses, cattle, and other live stock 
in the Indian Territory, and for other 8 reported the 


same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2665); 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 15201) to allot the lands of the Cherokee 
tribe of Indians in Indian Territory, and for other purposes, 
reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2666); which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HULL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution of the Senate (S. R. 113) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to furnish condemned cannon for 
amonument tothe soldiersof Worcester County, Mass., who served 
in the war for the Union, to be surmounted by an equestrian statue 
of the late Maj. Gen. Charles Devens, United States Volunteers 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2670); which said resolution and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14839 ponang 
that the circuit court of — of the fifth judicial circuit o 
the United States shall hold at least one term of said court an- 
nually in the city of Montgomery, in the State of Alabama, on 
the first Monday in September in each year, reported the same 
with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 2671); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURNETT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 180) ting 
certain lands belonging to the United States and situa in the 
State of Alabama to the State of Alabama for the use and benefit 
of the common schools of that State, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a sal (No. 2672); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, to 
which was referred the joint resolution of the House (H. J. Res. 
205) providing for the removal of shoal in North River of New 
York Harbor, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2674); which said joint resolution and re- 
port were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 15234) to amend an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 13, 1902, rted the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2675); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were severally zapored from committees, de- 
livered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, as follows: 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill of the House (H, R. 4437) 
granting a pension to Absalom Case, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No, 2667); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 14938) granting 
a pension to Benjamin F. Wilson, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 2868); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

. RUMPLE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5167) ting 
an increase of pension to John G. Nowman, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2669); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. NORTON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4623) granting an 
increase of pension to Lewis F. Ross, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2678); which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 
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Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
oe following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
ollows: 

By Mr. SHATTUC: A bill (H. R. 15235) to regulate the immi- 
tion of aliens into the United States—to the Committee on 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PIERCE: A bill (H. R. 15236) establishing a United 

States court at Bristow, Ind. T.—to the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: A bill (H. R. 15237) concerning pen- 
sions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PEARRE: A bill (H. R. 15238) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a monument to the memory of General Otho Holland 
Williams in Riverview Cemetery, at Williamsport, Washington 
County, Md.—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. LOVERING: A bill (H. R. 15239) to encourage the sale 
and exportation of articles of domestic manufacture—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 15255) for 
the erection of a monumental statue in the city of Washington, 
P C., to Maj. Gen. John Sullivan—to the Committee on the Li- 


rary. : 
By Mr. NORTON: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 206) author- 
a the Secretary of War to issue arms and equipments to the 
Sandusky CET OPR O the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. HU. 


L: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 207) to fix the 
lineal and relative rank of officers of the any in the artillery 
arm promoted or appointed to vacancies created or caused by the 
act of Congress approved February 2, 1901—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 208) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
relative to bills for the appropriation of public moneys—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEELE: A concurrent resolution (H. C. Res. 57) for 
the printing of a Congressional Directory—to the Committee on 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
following titles were introduced and severally referred, as fol- 
ows: 

By Mr. ACHESON: A bill (H. R. 15240) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac M. Grandon—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKETT: A bill (H. R. 15241) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael Brannan—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15242) granting a pension to A. R. Chapman 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 15243) to authorize the President 
of the United States to appoint Kensey J. Hampton captain and 
quartermaster in the Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 15244) to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear and determine the claim of L. L. 
Leach & Son for further compensation for the construction of 
storehouses, battery, and mortar battery on the Fort Taylor 
e West. Fla.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEVIN: A bill (H. R. 15245) granting an increase of 
pension to William Ruby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15246) ting an increase of pension to 
George W. Oder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15247) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Stephens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15248) granting a pension to Patrick Ryan 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 15249) granting an increase of 
pension to John L. Milliman—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15250) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Kemp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAY of New York: A bill (H. R. 15251) granting an 
increase of pension to Emma V. Foster—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. A 

By Mr. RIXEY: A bill (H. R. 15252) for the relief of Jobn 
Doherty—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. VREELAND: A bill (H. R. 15253) to grant relief to 
Frances A. Bliss—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MEYER of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 15254) for the re- 
lief of the legal representatives of B. M. Horrell, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 204) 
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R> the relief of Caleb B. Rhoades—to the Committee on Indian 


airs, 
By Mr. DAYTON: A resolution (H. Res. 317) to refer House 
bills 4645, 4647, 4649, 4665, 4667, and 4674 to the Court of Claims 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ACHESON: Papers to accompany House bill granting 
an increase of pension to Isaac M. Granden—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Resolutions of North Jefferson Busi- 
ness Mens and Citizens’ Association, of Buffalo, N. V., favoring 
a bill to authorize the Mather Power Company to construct ex- 
perimental span in Niagara River at Buffalo, N. Y.—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BURKETT: Petition of citizens of Wamego, Kans., in 
favor of House bill 7475, for additional homesteads—to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petition of citizens of New York City, 
in favor of the passage of House bill 12203—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of G. W. Forsythe and G. L. 
Bumgarner, of Natrona, Pa., in favor of House bill 178, for the 
reou of the tax on alcohol—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of American Association of Nurserymen, of 
Rochester, N. Y., urging the passage of House bill 10999, for 
quarantine of diseased and infected trees and plants—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAY: Papers in behalf of the appointment of Kensey 
J. Hampton as captain and quartermaster in the United States 
Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: Resolutions of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Seattle, Wash., for the extension of the land laws 
of Alaska—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, resolutions of the same body, favoring Congressional rep- 
resentation from the Territory of Alaska—to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

By Mr. KERN: Papers to accompany House bill 14481, grant- 
ing 3 pension to J. H. Whitehead—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


By Mr. LACEY: Petition of American Association of Nursery- 
men, advocating the passage of House bill 10999, in favor of na- 
tional quarantine of diseased and infected trees and plants—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of Seattle, 
Wash., in favor of extending land laws to Alaska—to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of Seattle, 
Wash., in favor of Congressional representation from the Terri- 
tory of Alaska—to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, resolutions of Twenty-eighth Annual Encampment, De- 
partment of Iowa, Grand Army of the Republic, in regard to 
pensions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Resolutions of American Association of 
Nurserymen, Rochester, N. Y., favoring the passage of House 
bill 10999—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Petition of retail druggists of Fort Smith, 
Ark., urging the reduction of the tax on alcohol—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 14289, to correct the 
5 record of Thomas J. Estes—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. MORRELL: Resolution of the Trades League of Phila- 
delphia in favor of bill for the reorganization of the consular 
service, etc.—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of American Association of Nurserymen, of 
Rochester, N. Y., asking for the passage of House bill 10999—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, protest of American Committee on Human Rights and 
Justice, of Philadelphia, Pa., against alleged injustice to Catho- 
lics in the Philippines—to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, RIXEY: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
eo Doherty, of Alexandria, Va.—to the Committee on War 


aims. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of citizens of the Eleventh Con- 
gressional district of New York in favor of House bill 12203—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: Papers to accompany 
war claim of W. P. Lane—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, paper to accompany House bill for the relief of the heirs 
of C. H. Foy—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, June 25, 1902. 


Prayer by Rev. F. J. PretryMan, of the city of Washington. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings, when, on request of Mr. TELLER, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ithout objection, the Jour- 
nal will stand approved. 


CLAIM OF THE STATE OF VERMONT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, 
ursuant to law, the claim of the State of Vermont, amounting to 
4291. 408.56, allowed by the Auditor for the War Department, etc.; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION LAW. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the Acting Commissioner-General of Immigration, 
submitting an estimate of deficiency in the . for the 
enforcement of the Chinese-exclusion act for the fiscal year 1902, 
$15,000; which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

CUSTOMS REVENUE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting an 
estimate in the sum of $150,000, additional appropriation for ex- 
penses of collecting revenue from customs for the current fiscal 
year; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


LIST OF JUDGMENTS. 


The PRESIDENT = tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of the 23d instant, a list of judgments 
rendered by the Court of Claims not heretofore reported to Con- 
gress; which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimates of 5 required by the several 
departments of Congress to complete the services of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year eee une 30, 1902, and for prior years, 
amounting to $22,554.11, and for the postal service, ag baked from 
customs revenues, amounting to $224.64; which, with the accom- 
panyin panara, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


LIST OF CLAIMS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, oe ee 
3 to law, schedules of claims amounting to $57,333.56 a 
owed by the several accounting officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment under appropriations the balances of which have been ex- 
hausted or carried to the surplus fund, etc.; which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 

INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On yesterday the Chair laid 
before the Senate a communication from the Attorney-General, 
transmitting, in response to a resolution of the 23d instant, a list 
of judgments rendered by the Court of Claims in favor of claim- 
acs in Indian depredation cases requiring an appropriation by 
Congress, and ordered that it be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations withont printing. The Chair 8 that the 
communication had better be printed, and if there be no objection, 
it will be so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the second report of the committee of conference on the dis- 

ing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 13213) making appropriations for sun- 
dry civil expenses of the Government for the l year ending 
June 30, 1903, and for other p ses. 

The m also announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 182) authorizing the Director of the Cen- 
sus to compile statistics relating to irrigation; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 
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The m A further sera 3 to — W oe Tish 
its request, the message of the Senate di ing to the amend- 
pee of the House of Representatives to the bill (S, 4284) to 
amend an act entitled ‘‘An act for the relief and civilization of 
the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,” approved Jan- 
uny 14, 1889, and asking a conference with the House thereon. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 12804) making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, further insists 
upon its amendment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
15, recedes from its adherence to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 14, and agrees to the same with amendments; in wkich 
it requests the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Hoag of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 1026) to fix the compensation of district superintend- 
ents in the Life Saving Service; 

A bill (S. 3375) relating to the construction of a dam across 
Rainy River; 

A bill (S. 3746) to amend section 2593 of the Revised Statutes, 
relating to ports of entry; : 

A bill (S. 6178) to amend section 4 of an act entitled An act to 
provide for a permanent Census Office,” approved March 6, 1902; 

A bill (H. R. 2063) amending an act creating the middle district 
of Pennsylvania; 

A bill (H. R. 2066) to change the terms of the district court for 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania; and - 

A bill (H. R. 8840) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Lauchly. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. FAIRBANKS presented a petition of South Bend Lodge, 
No. 218, International Association of Machinists, of South Bend, 
Ind., praying for the passage of the so-called eight hour-bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. BURROWS presented a petition of Wayne , No. 508, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, of Detroit, Mich., prayin 
for the enactment of legislation providing for the irrigation an 
reclamation of the arid lands of the West; which was ordered to 


| lie on the table. . 


He also presented petitions of Amasa B. Watson Post, Depart- 
mentof Michigan, Grand Army of the Republic, of Grand Rapids 
and of Phil Sheridan Post, No. 4, De ent of Michigan, Gran 
Army of the Republic, of Reading, in the State of Michigan, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to modify and simplify the 
pension laws; which were referred to the Committee on 5 o 

He also presented petitions of Muskegon Lodge, No. 170, of Mus- 
kegon; of Twin City Lodge, No. 475, of St. Joseph; of Ionia Lodge, 
No. 885; of Detroit ge. No, 82, of Detroit of Ralaisaaco Lod 5 
No. 429, of Kalamazoo, all of the International Association of 
chinists; of Iron Molders’ Local Union No. 225, of Lansing; of the 
Pattern Makers’ Association of Grand Rapids; of Iron Molders’ 
Local Union No. 104, of Albion; of the Pattern Makers’ Associa- 
tion of Detroit, and of the Twin City Trades and Labor Assembly, 
of Benton Harbor, all in the State of Michigan, praying for the 
passage of the so-called eight-hour bill; which were referred tothe 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SPOONER presented petitions of the Milwaukee Associ- 
ation of Methodist Ministers, of Milwaukee; of the congregations 
of the Baptist, Christian, Methodist, Episcopal, Presbyterian, and 


| United Brethren churches of Richland Center, all in the State of 


Wisconsin, praying for the enactment of a Sunday rest law for 
the District of Columbia; which were referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented the petition of Oscar Strand and 30 other citi- 
zens of Wisconsin, praying for the adoption of certain amendments 
to the internal- revenue law relative to the tax on distilled spirits; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Wisconsin Sunday Rest Day 
Association, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating liquors in Soldiers’ Homes and at immi- 
grant stations; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the common council of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., praying for the enactment of legislation granting 

msions to certain officers and enlisted men in the Life-Saving 

rvice; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PENROSE presented a petition of 43 citizens of Carbon- 
dale, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation providing an 
educational test for immigrants to this country; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of 2,674 citizens of Philadelphia, 
Pa., praying for the adoption of certain amendments to the 
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internal-revenue law relative to the tax on distilled spirits; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


STATE CLAIMS, 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask unanimous consent to have an opinion 
of the Comptroller of the Currency in regard to State claims for 
expenses incurred in enrolling, equipping, paying, and transport- 
ing troops employed in suppressing the war of the rebellion 

rinted as a separate document, and that it be referred to the 
mmittee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
go of the Senator from Missouri? The Chair hears none, and 

e opinion will be printed as a document, and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

Mr. HALE. Iam directed by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 15108) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1902, and for prior years, and for other pur- 
poses, to report it with amendments, and to submit a report 
thereon, I give notice that I shall call the bill up for consider- 
ation either late this afternoon or the first thing to-morrow 
morning. 

. pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the 
endar. 

Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 4611) to authorize the West Elizabeth and 
passe i Dringo Company to construct and maintain a bridge 
across the Monongahela River, in the State of Pennsylvania, re- 
ported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, to whom was referred the bill (S. 6232) for the relief 
of I. I. Barber, reported it with amendments, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

. QUAY submitted a report to accompany the bill (S. 5956) 
to provide for the allotment of lands of the Cherokee Nation, 
for the disposition of town sites therein, and for other purposes, 
heretofore reported by him. 

Mr. PRITCHARD, from the Committee on Patents, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2160) for the relief of Hyland C. Kirk 
and others, yeas, gat of Addison C. Fletcher, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

NATIONAL APPALACHIAN FOREST RESERVE, 


Mr. PRITCHARD. I move that the bill (S. 492) for the pur- 
chase of a national forest reserve in the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains, which was reported by me on February 5 last and is 
now on the Calendar, be indefinitely postponed. The bill (S. 
5228) for the purchase of a national forest reserve in the South- 
ern Appalachian Mountains, to be known as the National Ap- 

alachian Forest Reserve,” which was reported some time ago 
8 Committee on Forest Reservations and Protection of 
reported by me from the same 


is identically the same bill as the one reported by me with the 
exception that 


The PRESID pro tempore. The Senator from North Car- 
olina moves that Senate bill No. 492 be indefinitely postponed. 
The motion was agreed to, . 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. SPOONER introduced a bill (S. 6282) granting an increase 
of pero to Jane A. Ward; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. MITCHELL introduced a bill (S. 6283) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Ellis; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM introduced a bill (S. 6284) to amend the 
act of August 8, 1888, 25 Statutes at Large, chapter 787; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. BARD introduced a bill (S. 6286) prohibiting the killing or 
taking of seals, porpoises, whales, or marine animals, or fish of 
any kind in the waters of the United States by means of explosive 
materials, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Fisheries. 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 6285) to vent obstructive 
and injurious deposits within the harbor and adjacent waters of 
Philadelphia, by dumping or otherwise, and to punish and pre- 
vent such offenses; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. QUAY. I desire to say, Mr. President and Mr. Chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce, that this bill is an exact tran- 
script of the law relating to the harbor of New York. It has been 
prepared and forwarded by the Maritime Exchange of Philadel- 


phia, and it is exceedingly desirable that it should be passed 
8 0 f both branches before the adjournment of Congress. 
should be very glad if the Committee on Commerce would act 


upon it poupar: 

The P ENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. PENROSE submitted an amendment proposing to revive 
and continue in force section 2 of the deficiency appropriation act 
approved May 18, 1872, relative to the performance of all labor in 
excess of eight hours pe day, etc., intended to be proposed by 
him to the general deficiency appropriation bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor, and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment, pro to appropiate 
$1,500 to pay Sadie Thome, widow of S. W. Thome, who lost his 
life March 19, 1897, while United States consul at Asuncion, 
Paraguay, South America, intended to be p by him to the 
general deficiency appropriation bill; which was ordered to be 
printed, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

CHIPPEWA INDIANS IN MINNESOTA. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the bill 
(S. 4284) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act for the relief and ciy- 
ilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,”’ ap- 
proved January 14, 1889, returned from the House of Represen- 
tatives in compliance with the request of the Senate. 

Mr. CLAP. I move that the Senate reconsider the votes by 
which the Senate disagreed to the amendments of the House and 
sent the bill to conference. 5 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAPP. I now move to concur in the amendments of the 
House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 182) authorizing the Director 
of the Census to compile statistics relating to irrigation was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Census, 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. B. F. 
BARNES, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
on the 23d instant approved and signed the following act and 
joint resolution: 

An act (S. 282) providing for the appointment of James W. 
Long, late a captain, United States Army, a captain of infantry, 
and for placing his name on the retired list; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 100) authorizing the Secre of War 
to furnish condemned cannon for an equestrian statue of the late 
Maj. Gen. William J. Sewell, United States Volunteers. 

The message also announced that the President of the United 
States had on the 24th instant approved and signed the following 
act and joint resolution: 

An act (S. 5906) declaring the Osage River to be not a navi- 
gable stream above the point where the line between the counties 
of Benton and St. Clair crosses said river; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 92) providing for the publication of 
200,000 copies of the Special Report on the Diseases of the Horse. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I would be pleased to have 
laid before the Senate a resolution offered by me yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 


read, ; 

Mr. QUAY. Will the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
to me? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
for a statement. 

OKLAHOMA, ARIZONA, AND NEW MEXICO. 

Mr. QUAY. I desire to mention, Mr. President, in connection 
with the notice I gave yesterday that hereafter no business should 

roceed in the Senate by unanimous consent while I was present 
in the Senate, that I have no desire, nor have the majority of the 
Senate, who are with me upon this subject, any desire, nor have 
the minority of the Committee on Territories any desire, if it can 
be at all avoided, to interfere with the ordinary conduct of busi- 
ness and a speedy adjournment. We desire nothing from the 
majority of the Committee on Territories except some assurance 
of a day in court. It matters not to us if the committee will re- 
port the statehood bill at this session negatively, or without rec- 
ommendation, or favorably. Iappeal to the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. BEVERIDGE] to say whether that can be done at the present 


session. y 
Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, as I stated the other day, 
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the majority of the committee have already taken affirmative 
action looking to a consideration and report on the bill at an 
early day at the next session, and that resolution was made by 
the majority of the committee in perfect good faith. If what 
the Senator means is the fixing of a definite time early in the next 
session, I am willing to say that the committee will report onthe 
bills now before it on the third day of the next session, if that is 
satisfactory to the Senator. 

Mr. QUAY. That is satisfactory so far as I am concerned, and 
I speak for at least the Republicans who are disposed to vote with 
me to discharge the committee. It will be satisfactory to all, I 
think, and I will withdraw my motion, if there is connected with 
it the unanimous consent of the Senate to take up the bill on the 
10th of December and make it the special order until disposed of. 

Mr. ALDRICH. To make it the regular order, not a special 
order. 

Mr. QUAY. Making it the regular order until disposed of. 

Mr. BERRY. Making it the unfinished business, 

Mr. QUAY. Making it the unfinished business until disposed 
of. The idea is to give it the right of way until we get rid of it. 
I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to that arrangement, 
that it be made the unfinished business, and with that under- 
standing I will withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana has 
stated in open Senate that the Committee on Territories will re- 
port on the bill referred to by the Senator from Pennsylvania on 
the third day of the next session. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thereupon the Senator from 
Pennsylvania asks unanimous consent that on the 10th day of 
December—— 

Mr. QUAY. If the Senate is not in session on the 10th, then 
on the next session of the Senate thereafter. 

Mr. BATE. That is on Wednesday. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senate will be in session. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. If the Senate is in session on 
that day, and if not the next day following when it is in session, 
the bill reported shall be made the unfinished business, 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, in reply to what was said by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, as he seems to speak for the other side 
of the Chamber, I desire to say for the Democrats on this side of 
of the Chamber, and I feel authorized to do so—that we are a unit 
in favor of the bill and desire immediate action if we could get it. 
Now, it seems that we can not get immediate action, and failing 
in that, I hope the 3 of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
will be accepted. Iam apon that Committee on Territories, peng 
the first named among the Democrats upon it, and I feel that 
can, with both propriety and authority, speak for them in this be- 
half. Therefore we accept the proposition, as we can get no vote 
on the bill this session. I repeat, that every Democratin the Sen- 
ate favors immediate admission into statehood of the Territories 
of Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Mexico, and regret we can not 
get immediate action on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I intend, so far as I am con- 
cerned, to consent, but I consent, as one member of the Senate, 
because I think it is a fair proponon that a time should be fixed 
for considering the bill and not at all in view of the threat of the 
Senator that if this consent be not given the business of the Sen- 
ate will be interfered with during the session. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania will not put it in that way. 

Mr. QUAY. The Senator from Pennsylvania did not put it in 
that way. I did give notice that I would insist upon taking up 
the bill and at the proper time would use all parliamentary rights 
to secure a vote on it. That was the notice yesterday. It was 
simply fairly and openly made in the Senate, that I would do what 
was done yesterday under the eyes of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SPOONER. I was not referring to what the Senator said 
yesterday, but I referred to what he said a moment ago. 

Mr. QUAY. I certainly conveyed no threat, but simply asked 
unanimous consent to consider the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Has the agreement been made? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has not. The Chair has 
been requested to restate it, and will state it again. 

The Senator from Indiana, the chairman of the Committee on 
Territories, has stated in open Senate to-day that the committee 
will report on the Territorial bill, so called, on the third day of 
the next session of Congress. Thereupon the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania asks unanimous consent that on the tenth day, if the 
Senate is in session, and on the first day thereafter it may be in 
session if not on the tenth, the bill shall be made the -audeished 


ess. 
Mr. ALDRICH. That is right. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the order is made. 
Mr. QUAY. Now, Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia withdraws his motion. 
Mr. QUAY. The motion is withdrawn. 
CUBAN RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, the Secretary of 
War, under the impression that the Committee on Relations with 
Cuba was still charged with the duty of investigating and re- 
porting to the Senate an itemized statement of the receipts and 
expenditures in Cuba during the military occupation, has for- 
warded to me as chairman of that committee a detailed statement 
of the receipts and expenditures aforesaid during the months of 
May and June, 1900. That committee had already furnished to 
the Senate such a statement up to the 30th of April, 1900. This 
covers two additional months, May and June, and has been pre- 
pared by the Secretary of War. Butas thecommittee isno longer 
charged with that duty, I present the statement to the Senate 
and ask that it may be referred to the committee and ordered 
printed. Iam notsure whether that motion can be adopted or 
e e . should be referred to the Committee on Printing for 
its report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not under- 
stand that it is a Bat go to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If no objection is made, it can 
be referred to the Senator’s committee, and its printing will be 
ordered if there be no objection, 

Mr. MONEY. I should like to ask the chairman a question. 
When was this statement received by the chairman? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. A few days ago; perhaps a week 
ago. I ought to have presented it earlier, but I omitted it be- 
cause there was some matter 

Mr. MONEY. ThisI understand is detailed information which, 
by resolution of the Senate, was called for in April, 1900, over two 


years agor 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut., Yes; but that call embraced onl 
the time to April 30, 1900. This is now a statement of two - 
tional months that has been voluntarily sent by the Secretary of 
War to me as chairman of the committee, and he is still engaged 
in the preparation of the whole account up to the time of our 
evacuation. This is the first installment of it. 

Mr. MONEY. If it takes the Department two years to present 
the information to that time, I do not know whether we will live 
to be old enough to get the conclusion of the business. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. If the Senator will permit me, I 
think he was not in the Senate the other ay when, a resolution 
having been presented by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] 
calling upon the Secretary of War for this information, I said the 
Secretary had already commenced to prepare and furnish the in- 
formation which was called for in that resolution. This is a part 
of what he has voluntarily done. 

Mr. MONEY. I should like to have some further information 
on that point. Is it proposed under the resolution that the De- 
partment shall continue to furnish the information of the expend- 
itures up to the 20th of May? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I did not quite understand the 
Senator, but I will state—— 

Mr. MONEY. Iwill endeavor to make myself clear. I should 
like to ask the Senator if the Department proposes to furnish up 
to the date of the evacuation, the 20th of May, a detailed state- 
ment such as was required by the resolution of April, 1900? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The Department does intend to 
furnish a complete itemized statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures up to the 20th of May of this year, when we surrendered 
the occupation of the island to its Government. It is now en- ` 
gaged in that business and has a large force of clerks employed 
upon it. Of course, it is very voluminous matter and it will take 
some time to complete it. This is the first installment of that in- 
formation. 

Mr. MONEY. Now, asI understand from the Senator, this is 
a voluntary offer of the Secretary of War, not in obedience to 
any requirement made by the Senate for information in April, 
1900, I believe. I should like to inquire whether we are to have 
all the other detailed information, the orders both general and 
specia made by the mili governor of Cuba up to May 20. 

not, then I desire to introduce a resolution requesting the Sec- 
retary of War to furnish it. But haps that will be unneces- 
sary, if the Senator can tell me whether it is contemplated that 
its be included in the report. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I do not think it is contemplated 
that that should be included in this report. All those orders, I 
think, ate in print in the Secretary’s office. The Secretary of 


War would, doubtless, be very glad to send them to the Senate, 


| | 
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if he was called upon for that purpose. If the Senator will intro- 
duce a resolution to that effect, I have no doubt it will be passed 
without objection and will be complied with at no distant day. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Connecticut a question. I understand the resolu- 
tion introduced the other day by the Senator from Colorado was 
confined to disbursements made by the military governor with 
reference to the question of reciprocity, and consequently I ask 
the Senator from Connecticut if an answer to that resolution is 
included in this report which he makes now? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. No; I presume not, because it 
occurred after the time to which these accounts relate. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I will ask the Senator if it is contemplated 
that that resolution shall be answered? What has become of the 
resolution? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I do not know exactly the form 
oe resolution of the Senator from Colorado. He has it in his 


Mr. TELLER. Ihave it here. Shall I read it? 
Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Yes. 
Mr. TELLER. This is the resolution that I offered: 


Whereas it seems impracticable to are during this session of Co 
an itemized statement showing the collection and disbursement of all funds 
for the whole of the occupation of Cuba; and 
ereas it Sf, ae that a statement be now made of the accounts 
named: erefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to send 


to the Senate the following: 
A full itemized ents made out of Cuban funds to any 


statement of all pa: 
rations, if any, for the purpose of promoting “reciprocity 


tween the United States and Cuba, at any time . — the military occu- 
pation of Cuba by the United States, and whether such payments were 
au or approved by the Secretary of War. 

The Senator from Connecticut objected to that, and it went 
over. The Senator from Connecticut stated to me that he had 
called apon the Department for that information, as I understood 
him, and said that I could let my resolution lie over or pass it. 
I did not see any object in passing it if the information was go- 
ing to be furnished, so I let it lie on the table subject to my call. 
I understand the Senator has not yet yeceived a reply to it. 

Mr. CULBERSON. My inquiry, in view of the Senator’s state- 
ment, was whether or not there was an answer to this particular 
resolution, because the Senator from Connecticut referred to that 
resolution, in the statement which was made by the Secretary of 
War. If the Senator from Connecticut proposes to have that res- 
olution answered without being adopted or to furnish the infor- 
mation suggested by it, that is entirely satisfactory to me, of 
course, if it is to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I think perhaps I was in error in 
saying that the Senator from Colorado introduced a resolution 
calling for itemized accounts of receipts and expenditures. 

Mr. TELLER. No, I did not. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I think that resolution was in- 
troduced by the Senator from Texas, was it not? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I did introduce a general resolution some 
weeks ago. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. This installment is more in reply 
to the information required by the Senator from Texas than in 
reply to the information called for in the resolution of the Senator 
from Colorado. I stated to the Senator from Colorado that I had 
called upon the Secretary of War for the information contem- 
plated in his resolution and that he told me the vouchers were all 
in Cuba, and he had telegraphed to the officer—I think his name 
was Steiniert—who was left in charge of those accounts to send 
all the vouchers here. I have heard nothing about it since that 
time. I will say furthermore that I understand a resolution has 
been passed in the House of Representatives calling for the in- 
formation which the Senator from Colorado desires. If he wishes 
to pass his resolution now I have no possible objection to it. 

Mr. TELLER. I understand there was a resolution passed by 
the House, and I do not care about calling up the resolution at 
this particular time. I think I shall call it up, but I should like 
to wait. For the present I desire that it may lie on the table just 
as it is, subject to my call. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Without objection, the papers 
presented by the Senator from Connecticut will be referred to the 
Committee on Relations with Cuba and printed. 


NEW MEXICO, OKLAHOMA, AND ARIZONA. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I desire to offer a resolu- 
tion for reference to the Committee on Contingent Expenses. I 
had e ted to offer it when the motion of the Senator from 
Penns ante Mr. Quay] was disposed of; and now that an agree- 
ment has been reached, I offer it. 

The resolution was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be, and it hereby is, author- 
ized to alt during the recess of the Senate, atsuch times and places as it may 
desire, for the p of considering bills for the admission of the Territories 
of New Mexico, O. oma, and Arizona to statebood. and to send for persons 
and papers, take testimony, and employ a stenographer, and that the expenses 


rsons or co 


incurred shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate n vouch 
Cone one by the Committee to Audit and Control the Gondingent Ex. 
e 


nate, 


CHEROKEE INDIAN LANDS, 


Mr. QUAY. Mr. President—— 

-Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. QUAY. I desire to ask unanimous consent that on Friday, 
after the routine morning business, Senate bill No. 5956 shall be 
taken up and considered. It is a bill for the allotment of the 
lands of the Cherokee Nation. 

Mr. HALE. Not to interfere with appropriation bills? 

Mr. QUAY. Oh, certainly; not tointerfere with appropriation 
bills. any explanation is desired, I have to say that it is a bill 
to authorize or legalize an agreement with the Cherokee Nation. 
Agreements were made in 1901 with all the Five Civilized Tribes. 
They were all voted upon. The Cherokee Nation voted down the 
agreement submitted to them. An ment has now been ar- 
rived at, indorsed by the Cherokees, by the Department of the 
Interior, and by the Dawes Commission, which it is necessary 
should pass both branches of Congress before the adjournment. 
It ought to be ratified immediately by the Cherokees, as provision 
is made in it for ratification within the next forty days, matters 
in the Cherokee Nation being in a very chaotic and depressing 
condition. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will ask the Senator if it is likely to bea 
contested case? 

Mr. pee I think not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that next Friday, after the com- 
Pean of the routine morning business, the bill indicated by 

im shall be taken up for consideration, not, however, to inter- 
fere with conference reports or appropriation bills. The Secre- 
tary will read the title of the bill. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 5956) to provide for the allotment 
of the lands of the Cherokee Nation, for the disposition of town 
sites therein, and for other purposes. i 

The PRESIDENT 5 Is there objection? 

Mr. ALDRICH. t is the 9 58 Is it to be continuing? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e uest is that the bill 
shall be taken up 1 the conclusion of the 
routine morning business on Friday next for consideration, not 
to interfere with conference reports or appropriation bills. 2 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to examine that bill before it is taken 
up. and I shall object for the present, at least. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas ob- 
jects. 

Mr. BAILEY subsequently said: Mr. President, a few moments 
ago when the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay] asked for 
unanimous consent that the bill (S. 5956) to provide for the al- 
lotment of the lands of the Cherokee Nation, for the disposition 
of town sites therein, and for other 5 be made the special 
order for Friday next, I objected until I could examine the bill. 
I find that it is exceedingly desirable that the bill shall be con- 
sidered and passed. It is doubtful whether I shall have time to- 
day to examine it as closely as Ishould wish, but I do not desire 
to interfere with its consideration, and therefore I withdraw my 
objection and trust that I may be able to examine the bill be- 
tween this time and the time proposed to be fixed for its consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 

uest heretofore submitted by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Quay] that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bill just referred to by the Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] 
after the completion of the morning business on Friday next, 
not, however, to interfere with appropriation bills or conference 
reports? 

Mr. ALDRICH. And for that day only. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH] adds “and for that day only.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have been insisting upon that provision in 
all such agreements. It must be very evident to the Senate that 
we can not possibly agree to these unanimous consents without 
some agreement as to the time of consideration at this stage of 
the session, unless we want to give the entire time to some one 
measure, and I assume that is not our purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay] with the 
addition suggested by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. AL- 
* and for that day only.“ 

Mr. N. Mr. President, I do not intend to object if I 
can get the information I want in regard to the bills known as 
pure-food bills, which I supposed were to be heard and deter- 
mined. I should like to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Manufactures if the request for unanimous consent will take 
precedence over the pure-food bills reported by the Committee 
on Manufactures? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There has been no time fixed for the vote 
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upon the pure-food bill. It is up for discussion this morning, 
with the agreement or understanding that it shall not be pressed 
to a final vote. Thatis the only arrangement that has been made. 

Mr. MASON. Then, Mr. President, I feel constrained to ob- 
ject. I should like to have some arrangement made which will 

rovide for a vote upon this matter of pure-food legislation, which 
been reported for months. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Mason] objects. 

Mr. QUAY subsequently said: Will the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to me? 

Mr. GAL GER. I will yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for the purpose of making a request. 

Mr. QUAY. I desire to renew my request to take up Senate 
bill 5956 on Friday after the routine morning business, the Sen- 
ator from Texas and the Senator from Illinois having withdrawn 
their objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that on Friday morning. imme- 
diately after the completion of the routine morning business, the 
Senate shall proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 5956) to 

rovide for the allotment of the lands of the Cherokee Nation, 
or the disposition of town sites therein, and for other purposes, 
not to interfere with appropriation bills or conference reports. 

Mr. QUAY. And the order to be made but for one day, in ac- 
cordance with the agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order to be made for one 
day only. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I think the Senator from Pennsylvania made 
the same request this morning, and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ag a apa 

Mr. QUAY. The Senator from Texas has withdrawn his ob- 
jection. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If he has withdrawn it, all right, but I ob- 
serve that he is not at this moment in the mber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the order is made. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PETTUS. I desire, with the permission of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, to ask for ee pene consideration of 
House bill 12764. It is an important bill for the public generally, 
and it is a short bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Can the Senator give me assurance that 
it will not lead to prolonged debate? One or two Senators—I 
think two Senators—have suggested to me that the bill will be 
debated at some length. 

Mr. ALDRICH. hat is the bill? I ask that the title may be 


read. 

Mr. PETTUS. It is a bill granting appeals from the Spanish 
court of claims. 

Mr. HALE. Fp where? 

Mr. COCKRELL. To the Supreme Court. 

Mr. BATE. To the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. PETTUS. On law questions. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am opposed to that bill, and 
I shall haye to object to its consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota 
objects to the 8 consideration of the bill. 

r. GALLIN GER. Mr. President, I rose to address myself to 
the resolution I offered yesterday, and I presumed that under the 
custom, if not the rules of the Senate, I would have the right to 

roceed, but I notice by the Calendar that the Senator from 
orth Dakota [Mr. McCuMBER] gave notice that he would ask 
this morning, after the routine morning business, for the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 3342, which has been under considera- 
tion two or three times. The Senator assures me that what he 
2 to accomplish this morning will not occupy more than 
an hour, and, with the understanding that I will be permitted 
to proceed when the Senator from North Dakota concludes, I will 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. MONEY. Iask the Senator from North Dakota to yield 
to me for the introduction of a resolution for present considera- 
tion, which I think will not take a minute, there is any ob- 
jection, I will withdraw it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, with pleasure. 

ORDERS OF GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CUBA. 


Mr. MONEY. I offer a resolution and ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate, That the honorable Secretary of War be, and is 
hereby, directed to furnish tothe Senate at his earliest convenience copies of 
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all orders, general and jal, issued by the 33 of Cuba from 
date of the beginning of his administration up to May 20, 1902. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? . 

Mr. SPOONER. Let it go over. 
1 TURTE of 5 a suggest 5 the Senator 2 

ississippi t perhaps he onght to specify more particularly 
both military 8 and civil orders. I make that suggestion. 

Mr. MONEY. I mention all orders, general and special. If 
that is the only objection I will amend by inserting ** civil and 
military.” But I thought the phraseology covered everything. 

Mr. SPOONER. Let it go over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
resolution goes over. 

HAWAIIAN INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. I am directed by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent of the Senate, to 
whom was referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] on the 13th instant, to report it favorably 
without amendment; and I ask for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


ht, title, or 
thi 


e 
immigration, the condition of labor therein, and into 
and 5 . 8 upon all other necessary matters — to 5 
ere ial, and other systems 


ereof. 
For the purposes aforesaid said committee, or a subcommittee thereof ap- 


inted by the chairman, shall have power to send for persons ae | papers, 


fo visit the islands, to administer oaths, to sit during the recess of ingress; 
and said committee shall report at the beginning of the next session of Con- 
gress the result of its investigations, the expenses of said investigation to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 
Mr. ALDRICH. Let it go over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
resolution goes over, 
EMPLOYMENT OF STENOGRAPHER. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred 
the resolution submitted by Mr. PRITCHARD on the 23d instant, 
reported it without amendment; and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Se es i ig 
such testimony page be taken by the comunittes or its 55 in 
connection with bills pending before it, and to have the same printed for its 
use, and that such stenographer be paid out of the contingent fund of the 


Senate. : 
FOOD ADULTERATION, ETC. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 3342) for preventing the adulteration, mis- 
branding, and imitation of foods, beverages, candies, drugs, and 
condiments in the District of Columbia and the Territories, and 
for regulating interstate traffic therein, and for other p 3 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, when we had this bill last 
under consideration I was attempting to answer some of the ob- 
jections urged on the part of the Senator from Connecticut and 
the Senator from Arkansas. I was stopped by reason of the lim- 
itation of time. I wish now to complete my remarks upon the 
bill and to answer, as I believe I can, fully the objections which 
have been urged by both of those Senators, as well as to give 
some new light upon the questions that were asked by the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. President, I ask for this bill, coming as it does with the 
unanimous report of the Committee on Manufactures, without 
any objection from a single member of that committee, and after 
very full and thorough consideration by that committee, the can- 
did and honest consideration which a report of that kind seems 


to me to demand. 
This is not a political question, Mr. President, in any sense 
whatever. The bill was considered by this committee with a 


view to eliminating every possible charge or claim that it might 
in any way possibly interfere with the police powers of the States. 
I believe that the efforts of the committee in that line have been 
eminently successful and that no valid objection can be urged 
against the bill upon that ground only. Of course I can not and 
will not attempt to answer any inherited prejudice, a prejudice 
which will be aimed at the right of the Government to determine 
what is interstate commerce and to te that interstate com- 


merce. I shall not attempt to answer arguments which will deny 
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the force and effect of the judicial reasoning 

cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States for the last 
forty years; but all other objections to this bill I believe can be 
successfully answered, and I shall be glad to reply to any argu- 
ments or any questions that may be propounded by those who are 


mek his bill. ; 
e all know, Mr. President, that most stringent laws have 


and the judicial de- 


by the States for the p of protecting the in- 
habitants thereof i deleterious foods, adulterated foods, 
and misbranded foods. Every man in the Senate knows how in- 
effectual those laws have been, and he knows, if he has given the 
subject any consideration whatever, the reason for the ineffect- 
iveness of those laws. From all those States comes practically 
the same complaint. They say that their efforts to prevent the 
dissemination and the consumption in their States of these fraudu- 
lent articles of food have been yzed because of the interstate 
provision of the Constitution of the United States. How can they 
protect EATA the introduction into their respective States of a 
misbranded or a fraudulent or a spurious article of food? How 
can they reach the evil when the State can not in any way reach 
the manufacturer of these products and when Congress, by reason 
of its inaction, stands back and practically, by a rule of judicial 
construction, insists that any article of food product, whether it 
be deleterious, whether it be misbranded, whether it be fraudu- 
lent or adulterated, shall, notwithstanding that fact, enter into 
the property of the State, and that Congress will protect it 
through its control over interstate commerce until it becomes 
lost in the great bulk of the food and other 3 of the State? 

I say, Mr. President, that Congress is k of an objection 
against which the States are urging for some relief, and that is 
the objection to the introduction into the States of these spurious 
articles of food. 

We all understand the judicial construction of that provision 
in our Constitution which says that Congress shall have control 
over interstate and foreign commerce; we understand what that 
construction means to the State. It has been decided that con- 
trol over commerce means not only control over the moving of 
the articles constituting the commercial product, but also control 
over the article after it has entered the State and has gone out of 
the control of the shipper; control over it from the time that it 
enters the vehicle of transportation until it goes into another 
State. Did it stop there, Mr. President, the State might be able, 
potty: to protect itself; but it does not. It goes her and 

olds that it shall protect that article of food, whether it be dele- 
terious or otherwise, so long as it is in original packages. 

It holds that the right to rt from one State to another 
includes the right also to sell in the State into which the article is 
transported in original unbroken packages until it becomes min- 
gled with the general mass of property of the State; and then it 
says if the State authorities, rit has been scattered and min- 
gled with the commercial property of the State, can get hold of 
it and then can prevent its consumption, well and good; but if 
they can not they have no power whatever over it. 

Now, all of these States having pure-food laws appeal to Con- 
gress to close this gap which they can not control, so that they 
may protect themselves. Not only this, but their efforts in the 
last year have been supplemented by the prayer of the manufac- 
turers themselves for relief against the divergent laws of the 
States. We all understand, Mr. President, that, even though two 
States have identically the same law upon their statute books, 
the courts have given those laws different constructions. When 
you take that fact into consideration, with the further fact that, 
in addition, they have many diverse laws, the honest manu- 
facturer is placed in such a condition that he scarcely knows 
how to label his goods so as to sell them easily and freely in the 
different States. He has to take the hazard of a judicial construc- 
tion, and even a construction not by a judicial tribunal, but by a 
person known in the law as the food commissioner of the State, 
which construction may be absolutely out of harmony with what 
a court may have decided in a like case. So he is hampered on 
all sides in all of these States by reason of these divergent laws. 

Everyone knows, Mr. President, the absolute im ibility of 
any of these States enforcing their laws unless they have supple- 
mental legislation by the Government of the United States; or if 
the Government of the United States will go far enough to say 
they will even enact a law so that the articles shall fall under the 
police power the moment they enter the State, then the State 
will have some shadow of relief, but so long as the Govern- 
ment stands back and says that these deleterious and spurious 

ds shall go into a State, and shall not only go into it, but the 
55 stands back and protects the manufacturer in the 
sale of those spurious goods in the State so long as they are in 
original unbroken packages, then so long the State must neces- 


sarily be without any relief whatever. 
Mr. President, this bill would strike at the very root of the 
avil. Through the influence and through the machin 


inery of the 


Agricultural ent we can trace the adulterated and the 
misbranded f to the source of their manufacture. The mo- 
ment we ascertain where they are manufactured the efforts of 
the Government can be directed inst the manufacturer trans- 
porting those goods into another State, and when we have done 
that through the instrumentality of the Agricultural Department 
we have rendered unnecessary 95 per cent of all the State laws at 
the present time upon the subject of pure food, simply because 
95 per cent of adulterated articles are not sold in the State in 
which they are produced, but are transported to some other 
State from the one in which they are manufactured. 

It must not be forgotten, therefore, in the consideration of this 
bill that its object is to supplement the efforts of the States, and, 
Mr. President, it seems to me that we are going a great way, 
and any member of the Senate is going a great way in putting 
up his own individual judgment against the necessity of this 
character of legislation against the consensus of the combined 
judgment of the legislatures of two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
States in the United States. The very fact that those legisla- 
tures have — their laws concerning the traffic in adulterated 
articles of food for the p of preventing it in theirrespective 
States, and the fact that they are urging this legislation by the 
Government of the United States, ought to be practically con- 
clusive evidence to every Senator that there is a strong public 
demand for legislation of this class. 

Mr. President, this bill has the hearty approval of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. There is not a Senator here who does not 
respect the Department of Agriculture more than ever before 
since we have had at its head the epi Secretary. We know his 
sterling qualities; we know that he has never yet abused the trust 
which been conferred upon him, and we have his past record 
to insure us that the future will be of like character. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, communicating with all of the commis- 
sioners of food products in the several States, certainly has an 
eee of ascertaining not only the necessity but the desire 
of the several States to have legislation of this character enacted 
and he reports to us that $1,170,000,000 worth of adulterated 
products are sold in the United States every year. To be con- 
servative, he divides the estimate which he received from the 
food commissioners in two. So I think we can safely say that he 
has been more than conservative, and that probably it would 
amount to at least $3,000,000,000 worth. He states also that the 
deleterious products in these adulterated foods will amount to 2 
per cent, or $156,000,000 a year. The enormous sums that are 
mentioned here, it seems to me, ought to invite our serious atten- 
tion to the necessity and propriety of legislation on this subject. 

Mr. President, the objection of the Senator from Connecticut 
was that there was too much power in one man’s hands. He as- 
sumes that the Secretary of fy MeN is to determine upon the 
matter of food products, that he is to fix standards absolutely, 
and that it is within his power to do so. I desire to call atten- 
tion to section 7 of this bill, to show the Senate how erroneous is 
this conclusion. That section provides: 

Sec. 7. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to fix 
standards of food products when advisable, and to determine the wholesome- 
ness or unwholesomeness of preservatives and other substances which are 
or may be added to foods, and to aid him in rosoning Jaat decisions in such 
matters he is authorized to call upon the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry— 

There is one individual 
and the chairman of the committee on food standards of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists— 

And I have stated in my previous remarks upon this subject 
who this person is and his eminent fitness for this position— 
and such physicians, not less than five, as the President of the United States 
shall sel three of whom shall be from the Medical Departments of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Marine-Hospital Service, and not less than five ex- 
VCC 
to consider Tlie che standards of all food products (within the meaning o 
this act), and to study the effect of the preservatives and other substances 
added to food products on the health of the consumer. 

Instead of the Secre of Agriculture having this wonderful 
authority, you will see that the question of food standards is in 
the hands of 18 or 14 individuals, each selected for his peculiar 
fitness in matters of hygiene, physiology, etc. So, it seems to 
me, that the objection answers itself, we say that any one 
of those persons who is to be appointed under this bill is not 
properly and eminently fit for the position and is not the best 
that could possibly be selected? p 

The Senator from Connecticut says that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture can say that one kind of flour is better than another; 
that he can say that Pillsbury’s is the best flour, is superior to 
any other character of flour manufactured, and that that would 
give an undue influence in favor of the sale of that character of 
flour. Mr. President, that is nothing more than the Secretary of 
9 is doing to-day. He is passing daily upon subjects 
of this kind. 

I have stated before, and I believe that I can reiterate the fact, 
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that the Secretary of Agriculture, under the provisions of this 
bill, is not to determine the superiority of one grade of food prod- 
uct over another, but he is to determine, when the question is 
submitted to him, the ingredients of a certain character of food. 
He is to determine, when submitted to him, the question of the 
superiority of certain ingredients, so far as the human system is 
concerned, over other ingredients as articles of food, and nothing 
more than that, 

In the matter of flour he may determine that flour containing 
a certain percentage of water, a certain percentage of lime, a cer- 
tain percentage of carbon, a certain percentage of phosphates, a 
certain percentage of starch may be the best kind of flour, may 
be the most superior character of flour; and if anyone has a flour 
which will correspond with that, I see no reason why he should 
not receive the benefit of an analysis of this kind. 

I believe that it has been determined by the Agricultural De- 
partment that Colorado sugar beets are superior in saccharine 
qualities to all other beets raised. I do not know but that is true; 
but I have not found that that has had any serious effect upon the 
beet-sugar industry in the State of Michigan, I believe that 
there is a consensus of opinion not only amongst the public, but 
amongst physicians, that beef as a product is more healthy than 
pork, but I have not found that that has had any serious or bad 
effect be the consumption of pork in the United State or upon 
the market in pork products. Everyone fully understands that 
we demand for our table many kinds of products. Some may be 
superior to others. What we do wish is simply that we shall 
know what the products are that we are consuming and what 
those are that we are purchasing, and this bill seeks to assist us 
in that investigation. A 

But, redu to its logical sequence, it seems to me that the 
ar ent of the Senator from Connecticut in objection to this 
bill would be that the truth obtained in any manner as to food 
products would be a detriment to those products which did not 
correspond with the highest class of goods so far as nutriment is 
concerned. I do not believe it would have any such effect as 
that, and I do not consider for a single moment that that would 
be an objection or would injure the sale of such goods. 

We are already, Mr. President, making a study of food prod- 
ucts in the Army; we are making a study of food products in the 
Navy. We have a physician in the Army and a physician in the 
Navy who are intrusted with that particular kind of work, and 
I should like to have any Senator give me any good reason why, if 
we should study a product for the p se of benefiting our Navy 
or for the purpose of benefiting our soldiers, or for the purpose of 
benefiting the Army as well as the Navy, why the same rule 
would not apply to the 77 in general, or why the people of 
the United States should not have the same protection against 
wrongful, against impure, against adulterated food products that 
the Army and the Navy have. 

Mr. President, it was not long ago generally understood that 
oatmeal, for instance, as a f product was one of the most 
nutritious and one of the best that could be possibly used. Upon 
that icular fada t amount of oatmeal was consumed in 
the United States with the idea that it was an easily di 
article of food. That particular fad, without any reason for its 
foundation, has perhaps cost the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of people with weak digestive organs. Had we in past years hada 
central committee, consisting of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
with the eminent scientists with whom we have surrounded him 
in this bill, much good would have been obtained by the public 
in disseminating the truth concerning this particular food. 

Mr. President, if there should bea pure-food commission estab- 
lished anywhere it seems to me it should be rightly established in 
the Department of Agriculture, where we have all of the neces- 
sary machinery for carrying such a law into effect. But I wish 
to call attention to another fact, and I especially invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Arkansas to this statement. He objected 
on the ground that the proposed law would give too great a power 
to the Department of Agriculture, and yet the same Senator voted 
but a short time ago for a law which gave the Secretary of Agri- 
culture exactly all of these powers, but continued them, of course, 
only for the year ending June 30,1903. I refer to the act making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30,1903. This is public act No. 139, and on 

12 and 18 we have these provisions, which will become the 
aw of the United States on the Ist day of July, 1902: 


To enable the Secretary of A ulturs to investigate the character of pro- 
sed food preseryatives and coloring matters, to determine their relation to 
igestion and to health, and to establish the principles which should guide 
their use; to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate the character 
of the chemical and physical tests which are applied to American food prod- 
ucts in foreign countries, and to t before shipment, when desired by 
the shippers or owners of these f products, American food products in- 
tended for countries where chemical and physical tests are required before 
said food products are allowed to be sold in the countries mentioned, and for 
all necessary expenses connected with such inspection and studies of methods 
; to enable the Secretary of Agriculture, in 


of analysis in foreign countri 
m of Official Agricultural and 


collaboration with the Associa 
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rent of buildings occupied by the Bureau of 

Chemistry. * 


For these purposes a certain sum of money is appropriated. 

There is not a single power contained in this pure- food bill that 
is not already a law, having passed both Houses of Congress. If 
this provision is proper for one year, it is proper for two years. 
If it is proper that the Secretary of Agriculture shall e up 
this matter and give it fair consideration, it is improper to cut 
off his labors at the expiration of one year when he has just started 
in the investigation of so gigantic a subject as is presented and 
submitted to him in the law by both Houses of Congress. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GaLLINGER] stated 
that there was no limit to the number of chemists. If there is 
no limit to the number of chemists in this bill, there is no limit 
in the bill which has already passed, for they are practically the: 
same. But I think itis perfectly safe, and we necessarily must 
leave something to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I submitted this question, however, to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture since the debate which we had somewhere about a week or so 
ago, and received this written reply, which I desire to read for the 
benefit of the Senator from New Hampshire and those who ob- 
jected to this bill upon the ground that it gave too great power 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Willthe Senator permit me for a moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has alluded to me several 
times in his 1 and I think his observations would lead per- 
sons reading his speech to the conclusion that I had antagonized 
this bill. I will say that the only argos I had in view was to 
get information concerning it. Iam not opposed to the bill, so 
far as I know, and have not been opposed to it, but I wanted in- 
formation on certain points connected with the bill, and that was 
my only purpose in making the inquiry. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I unders that to be the purpose, and I 
thought the question of the Senator from New pshire very 
pertinent and needed an answer, or I should not have gone to the 
trouble of getting this information for him. This is a letter of 
date June 17, which I received from the Department of Agricul- - 
ture. It reads as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1902. 
Hon. P. J. McCuMBE: : 


Ry 
Senate of the United States. 


DEAR SIR: In in paper your personal inquiries for further information 
on some of the pro of the pure-food bill now pending before the Sen- 
ate I have the honor to make the following statements: 

1. Inregard to the provisions in section 1, 14 of the bill now before 
the Senate, beginning with the last word of line 11 and reading as follows: 
“The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to employ such chem- 
ists, inspectors, clerks, laborers, and other employees as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act and to make such publication of the re- 
sults of examinations and analyses as he may deem proper:“ In pursuance. 
of this authority the Secretary could only 3 such number of persons 
as the Co would authorize from time to time in the appropriation bills 
providing for the conduct of the work. 

The Department of culture already has a trained corps of chemists 
who, under the authority of Congress granted from year to year, have been 
en, for the past fifteen years in the study of food adulterations. To 
this corps of chemists will be committed all the principal inv: tions con- 
nected with the execution of the law. From time to time it would be neces- 
sary in the different States to employ local chemists who, under the direction 
of the Department of Agriculture, could conduct special analyses and ap r 
as witnesses before courts. It will be my purpose, if the proposed b. i be- 
comes a law, to collaborate with the officers of the various States charged 
with the execution of the State laws, and when icable secure the sery- 
icos of the State chemists for such periods of as may be necessary to 
conduct the work above mentioned. y increase in the chemical force of 
the Department at Washington will be only such as is rendered necessary 
by the increased work required for the = execution of the law. Esti- 
mates for this increased work will be submitted to Congress from year to 
year in connection with the usual estimates for the work of the Department. 

What is said above in regard to chemists will apply with eq force to 
the other classes of employees mentioned in the section quoted. 

2. In regard to section 7, on 20, co any aei follows: „That it shall be 
the duty of the Secre of Agriculture to standards of food products 
when advisable, and to deter: the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness 
0 tives and other substances which are or may be added to foods; 
and to aid him in reac just decisions in such matters he is authorized to 
call upon the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry and the chairman of the com- 
mittee on food standards of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 
and such physicians, not less than five, as the President of the United States 
shall select, three of whom shall be from the medical d tments of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Marine-Hospital Service, and not less than five ex- 

rts, to be selected by the Secretary of Agriculture by reason of their at- 

inmentsin physiological chemistry, hygiene, commerce, and manufactu 
to consider jointly the standards of all food products (within the meaning o 
this act), and to study the effect of the preservatives and other substances 
added to food products on the health of the consumer; and when so deter- 
mined and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture such standards shall 
ide the chemists of the Department of culture in the formance of 

e duties imposed upon them by this act. 

tary of Agriculture, either 


t shall be the duty of the Secre- 
directly or through the Chief of the Buren 
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Chemistry and the chairman of the committee on food standards of the Asso- 
ciation of Official cultural Chemists and the medical officers and experts 
before mentioned, to confer with and consult, when so nrg the dul; 
accredi re mtatives of all industries produ les for whic 
standards shall be established under the p ons of act.” I desire to 
2 of ita CACKA tk eraras E f the highest importan: 
e purposes section, it seems to me, are of the m ce, 
both from an economic and hygienic standpoint. The practice of pre- 
servatives and 3 matters is widesp and these bodies enter into 
many articles of food. If they are not deleterious to health and improve the 
keeping qualities and a mes of the food products there can be no valid 
objection to their use. If, on the contrary, they are injurious to health, this 
fact would neutralize any value which they might have otherwise, and would 
lead to the conclusion that they ought not to be present in food products. 

So grave a question as this ought not to be decided by the opinion of any 
one person. It should only be resolved by the consensus of the experience 
of experts capable of dealing oe ely with the matter and who en- 
pago the work without any bias of any kind. Expert opinions as given 
ore the courts of justice at the present time are quite unive: ex 
parte, and of course in their conclusions the bias, if any, is on the side of the 
employer. If these questions could be decided by such a commission as the 
proposed law contemplates, the decision would have an authority which 
would Sopon rpc to all unprejudiced men and especially to courts of 
justice. ile such decisions, it is true, would not be! SH ern any 
court, they would form a basis for consideration which, while not binding 
the court, would undoubtedly guide it in the right direction. This would se- 
cure greater uniformity in the decisions of the courtsand greater simplicity 

in the enforcement of food laws in all States. 
a It may be also objected that this section gives the Secretary of Agriculture 
too tanauth in pon that he ascertain standards of purity for 
f roducts. It might be u that the Secretary of Agriculture would 
estab! a certain product of a certain firm as a standard a prodak While 
it is not probable t any Secretary of iculture would ever consider 
such an arbitrary_act, even if he did he would have no authority to do such 
a —.— Roger thelaw. RS could erne a a food 8 a aran 
com 5 he percen of the various co’ 4 it 
Hanae of ued Cyne ta highs AALA EE eupadialiy when it te ancuenprished 
ent of suc is y desirable, especially when accomp. 

Peen competent and unbiased authorities as are mentioned in section 7. 

ese t of food products would not only protect the rights of the con- 
sumer, but would be even more valuable to the man rer, who would 
have before him always a standard which it would not be difficult for him 
to reach in the composition of his food Fen 

Furthermore, it may be said that the visions of section 7, above re- 
ferred to, only place upon a broader and surer foundation the authority 
which is already co tted to the ai nye i of Agriculture by act of Con- 


p= in making ap] ropriation of funds for 

t is provided in lic No. 139, an act making ap 2 tor the Depart- 
the Secretary of 
fici Agricultural emists and such other experts as sony be necessary, 
shall blish standards of purity for food products and determine what 
e is also authorized to investi- 


te the character of preservatives and coloring matters, to 
etermine their relation to on and to health, and to establish the 
les which should guide their use.“ 


ve their services with- 
out compensation, it can not be denied that the money spent in securing such 
services would be wisely used and result in information which would be of 
incalculable benefit to our people. It appears to me, therefore, that the pro- 
visions of section 7 are nec and expedient and are worthy of the 
careful consideration of the members of Congress. 

Asa general statement I would like to add the following: 

Nearly all the Statesof the Union now have laws 


ucts pamte from another State. They 
e 


pectfully, JAMES WILSON, Secretary. 

Mr. President, among the persons who are selected by the pend- 
ing bill upon this board are five physicians selected by the Presi- 
dent, three of whom are to be selected from the Army, Navy, and 
Marine-Hospital Corps. As this is not understood thoroughly by 
all members, I desire to read a letter from the Department of 

iculture concerning this provision and the eminent fitness of 
these particular persons to be selected for service upon this board. 
In a letter of April 8, referring to this subject, the Secretary of 
Agriculture states: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Bureau OF CHEMISTRY, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1902. 

Hon. P. J. MCCUMBER, United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR: In harmony with your uest, I inclose a brief sketch 
showing the organization and constitution of the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists and the nature and character of the last Pharmaco; 
Isend also a brief statement respecting the Medical Departments oi 
8 Navy and the Marine-Hospital Service. 


in. 
the 


H. W. WILEY, Chief. 


P. 8.—I am sen you a copy of Bulletin 57, which contains the his- 
torical sketch of the iation of Official Agricultural Chemists referred 
to in the inclosed paper. 


UNITED STATES PHARMACOPGCIA. 


The Pharmacopeia of the United States is a book of standards for drugs 
established eighty years ago by the learned medical and pharmaceutical so- 


cieties of the United States, and represents thus the consensus of the highest 
authority possible to be secured on the composition of drugs and drug tind 
ards. Acommittee, representing all the medical and pharmaceutical socie- 
ties in the United States and the medical and surgical faculties of the medical 
co! of the country, meets decennially for the 5 of revisi the 
stan in the Pharmacopoeia and bringing the publication up to date. 
The results of the meeting in 1900 have not yet been published, so that the 
Pharmacopoeia of the seventh decennial review, of 159), is still in vogue and 
will remain the standard until the issue of the new edition, which is expected 


soon. 
The foundation of the organization controlling this publication was laid 
by Dr. Lyman Spalding. of New York City, who submitted to the Medical So- 

ety of the county of New York 5 for the formation of a National 
Pharmacopeia. e edition of 1800 was issued by the committee above men- 
tioned, representing the colleges and learned societies named, which met in 
the city of W. m on the 7th day of May, 1890, and continued in session 
for several days. the States and Territories were represented on this 
cor on, and practically all of the medical and pharmaceutical societies 
= colleges in the United States. The officers of the commission were as 
‘ollows: 

President, Horatio C. Wood, M. D., LL. D., of Philadelphia. 

First vice-president, W. S. Thompson, of Washington. 

Second vice-president. J. M. Flint, M. D., United States Navy. 

Third vice-president, D. Webster Prentiss, M. D., of Washington. 

Fourth vice-president, Albert E. Ebert, Ph. G., of Chicago. 

Fifth vice-president, W. M. Searby, Ph. G., of San Francisco. 

5 . A. Hare, M. D., of Philadelphia. 

Assistant secretary, G. H. Charles Klie, of St. Louis, Mo. 

The convention selected the following gentlemen to supervise, under the 
direction of the convention, the revision and publication of the Pharmaco- 
pæia of the United States, viz: Charles Rice, Ph. D.. New York, N. Y., chair- 
man; 8 Remington, Ph. M., Philadelphia, Pa., first vice-chairman; 
Robert T. Edes, M. D., Jamaica Plain, ; Second vice-chairman; Charles 
O. Curtman, Ph. G.. M. D., St. Louis, Mo., third vice-chairman; Frederick A. 
Castle, M. D., New York, N. X., secretary; James M. Flint, M. D., Washington, 
D. C., treasurer; Roberts Bartholow, M. D., LL. D., Philadelphia, Pa.; P. 


Wendover Bedford, Ph. G., New York, N. X.; N. S. Davis, 455 M. Chi- 
cago, III.; C. Lewis Diehl, Ph. M., Louisville, Ky.: Robert G. Eccles, M. D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; John Godfrey, M. D., Stapleton, N. Y.; Willis G. G ry, 
Ph. G., M. D., o, F. Y.; G. S. N. Hallberg, G.. Chicago, III.: John 
M. Maisch, Ph. M., Phar. D., Philadelphia, Pa.; rge F. H. Markoe, Ph. G., 
A. M., Boston, Mass.; William M. Mew, M. D.. Washin. D. C.; Charles Mohr, 


Ala.; Oscar Oldberg, Phar. D., Chi „ M.: 
D., Passaic, N. J.; Henry H. Rusby, M. D., New York, N. X.; Li 
Sayre, Ph. G., Lawrence, Kans.; Alfred B. Taylor, A. M., Ph. M., Phila 
bia. Pa.: Otto A. Wall, Ph. G., M. D., St. Louis, Mo.; Horatio G. Wood, M. D., 
EL: D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Thomas F. Wood, M. D., Wilmington, N. C. 

The last Pharmacopæœia thus ts the official utterances of those 
who are preeminently qualified to determine the standards in dru, 
throughout the country. Its standards are universally 
courts, by physicians, and by pharmacists throughout the country, 


ASSOCIATION OF OFFICIAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS. 


The Association of Official Agricultural Chemists grew out of a movement 
inaugurated by Mr. H. J. Redding, now director of the Georgia agricultural 
experiment station, who induced Hon. J. T. Henderson, commissioner of 
agriculture of the State of Georgia, to call a meeting of the cultural 
chemists of the United States in May, 180. This meeting was held in Atlanta, 
and adjourned to meet later in the season in Boston, in connection with the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. This meeting took 
place in August. 1880. 

A tentative plan of cooperation was aera upon in these meetings, but 
for some reason the organization lapsed, and no further mee were 
called until the eters of 1884, when another meeting of cult chem- 
ists was held in Atlanta. This mesting adjourned to meet in Philadelphia, 
where, on September 8, 1884, a formal organization of the agricultural chem- 
ists took place, which has remained unbroken to the present time. 

This organization was at once taken under the auspicesof the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and since that 8 has been recognized as an 
important branch of the agricultural work of that 5 The pro- 
1 of the association are published as bulletins of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry of the Department, and 
nent secre’ 


g ucts 
by the 


e chief of that Bureau has been th 
tary of the association since 1889. 
Thenon ai of the association contains, among others, the following 
ro m: 
ER Chemists connected with the United States Department of Agricultyre, 
or with any State or national agricultural experiment station or icultural 


e perma- 


college, or with any State or national institution or body char; with offi- 
cial control of the materials named in section 1, shall alone be eligible to 
membership.” 


The clause of section 1 referred to relates to the investigation of fertiliz- 
ers, soils, cattle foods, dairy products, and other materials connected with 
agricultural industry. 

A list of the members who have attended the meetings of the muay is 
found on pages 14-16 of Bulletin No. 57 of the Bureau of Chemistry, of the 
De ment of Agriculture. A historical sketch of the association up to 
1899 is found in the same bulletin, pane 16 and following. 

e association represents prac’ aN every chemist occupying any official 
position in the United States connected in any way with agriculture or agri- 
cultural procucu The study of foods, both for man and beast, has been one 
of the chief functions of this association, and in order to secure definite and 


reliable ideas in 
ears ago. ‘ood standards, a highly representative 
boa „including members from ore pari of the United States, who are ex- 
investigations. The chairman of this committee, thus officially 
as an official or employee of the Government, an 
holding, as he does, a commission from the retary of Agriculture as spe- 
cial agent to study foods, is designated in the bill as one of the members of 
the commission to study the composition of foods, food standards, and the 
effect of preservatives, coloring matters, and other substances added to foods 
upon the health. The cea and credentials of such a member as 
are of the highest c ter. The present chairman of the committee 
on food standards is Dr. William Frear, chemist and assistant director of the 
agricultural experiment station of Pennsylvania. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


The medical service of the Army of the United States is under the direc- 
tion of the Surgeon-General the present incumbent being Gen. George M. 
Sternberg. It comprises all who are engaged in any way in the medical 
service of the Army. There are many of the physicians attached to the mil- 
itary service who have made special studies of food products and have direct 

of su g the rations of the Army and the foods of the invalids 
inthe Army hospitalsof the country. These thus comprise the highest talent 
in the medical profession of the Army in respect of food products. 

The medical service of the Navy is comprised in the Bureau of Medicine and 


Surgery, and is under the direction of Surg. Gen. W. K. Van Reypen. 
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The Marine-Hospital Service is under the control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and is under the direction of Supervising Surg. Gen. Walter Wyman, 
an acknowledged authority throughout the country on foods and hygiene. 

It is evident that in selecting from these three branches of the medical 
service of the United States experts of the very highest character will be 


In addition to the above medical experts, it is provided that two paya: 
cians from AE life be designated by the President, thus enabling him to 
add to the above nigh medical and hygienic talent in the service of the United 
States two physicians of the country most eminent in their researches in 
physiology. hysiological chemistry, hygiene, and nutrition, thus completing 
a board o. Uhysiclane of the highest possible talent. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURE. 


In addition to the experts selected by the President, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to select five men by reason of their attainments in 
ee cal chemistry, hygiene, commerce, and manufactures.” 

us there will be represented on this board the great business interests 
controlling the production and movement of food products. The board is 
certain, therefore, to have at least one man eminent in commerce and one 
eminent in manufacture, and these men, by their practical knowledge of 
affairs, willadd great strength to the deliberations of the committee. It is 
not 8 of course, that these will be men who are skilled in chemistry, 
physiology, or oe bas there are other considerations to be kept in view, 
viz, manufacture and distribution of food products, which must receive at- 
tention. The cerry. of Agriculture thus selects five men, two of whom, 
at shall resent the business interests of the country and the others 
3 in attainments on the questions which be under con- 

eration. 


It appears that it would be difficult to devise a plan whereby a better or 
more suitable body of men could be secured for the poe of studying ina 
wholly impartial manner the eg questions which underlie food standards 
and the effects upon the health of preservatives, coloring matters, and other 
substances commonly added to food products. 


Every State of the Union having a pure-food law is asking the 
assistance of the United States Government in supplemental leg- 
islation. Everybody in the several States having control over the 
subject of pure-f law is asking for the same. Not only this, 
but so far as I know every honest manufacturer in the United 
States is asking for the same class of legislation and is sending in 
his approval of this bill. 

Mr. President, to show the trend of thought and the feeling of 
the manufacturersand the dealers in food products, I wish to sub- 
mit in substance extracts from letters from not only the manu- 
facturers themselves, but also from dealers in food products. I 
will give a few of them, but will ask that the others rinted. 

Chapman & Smith Company, importers and manufacturers, 
of Chicago, under date of May 29, 1902, write as follows: 

The importance of the pure-food question is obvious. It is up. It will not 


wn. 

Public health should be, must be safeguarded. Nearly every State in the 
Union has enacted some sort of pure-food legislation to meet the public de- 
mand for the same. These laws are ve 1 and some fall far short 
of really protecting the consumer against harmful food products. 

Public opinion, we believe, strongly favors more adequate and more ef- 
fective pure-food legislation. 

There is a growing demand throughout the country for a national pure- 
food law that will save the annoyance of conflicting State laws. We feel 
gern 577 State laws would soon be brought to conform to the national 

ure- W. 
* We heartily favor the Hansbrough bill as amended by the Committee on 
Manufactures. 

Weearnestly desire that every effort be made to bring this Hansbrough bill, 
as amended, to a vote in the Senate during the present session of Con 3 

We appreciate most heartily the earnest efforts you have made in the be- 
half of pure food, and we avail ourselves of this opportunity to express to 
you our sincere thanks. 


The J. P. Dieter Company, importers and mannfacturers, of 
Chicago, under date of May 31, write: 


As we all know, there has been a general tation in and out of Congress 
for a national pure-food law. We ourselves also know and realize, through 
the channel of our twenty-five or more traveling salesmen, that there is a 

meral demand throughout the country for some such law given us by 

paren — will save us the annoyance of all the various divergent State re- 
quiremen: 

We write this briefly, not wishing to encroach too much upon your time; 
but we feel there should be a national pure-food law passed at this session of 
Con and we here desire to thank you for Ton earnest efforts for pure 
food, and hope that you will make every effort to bring your measure toa 
vote in the Senate. 

Jaques Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, under date of May 
81, write: 

For several years past countless pure-food bills have been introduced in 
Congress, and a t deal of time and energy has been spent to secure the 
passage of a bill that would be satisfactory to all interests. 

We are free to acknowledge that the Hansbrough bill, as amended by the 
Committee on Manufactures, is not exactly what we should like, but it is so 
near perfect food 1 ation that we feel that we should set aside our per- 
sonal interests, and therefore write you in the hopes that you will do what 
io are able to in using your influence in the passage of this brough 

ill, which will give the country what it has so long been seeking—a food bill 
obit pie gg public,and which is at the same time fair to the manufactur- 
ers in all lines, and we do not believe will be a hardship on any industry or 
manufacturer who manufactures healthful goods and is willing to sell them 
on their merits and for what they are. 


Another short letter from the Bullen Baking Powder Company, 
of Chicago, who, under date of June 5, write: 


We Fee fo thank you, in the interest of the manufacturer, for your ear- 
nest efforts in the interests of the pure-food laws, and assure 7255 that they 
have been deeply appreciated by either directly or indirectly affected by 


them. 

We to urge upon you the necessity of using every effort in your power 
to bring the mente. ton vote in the Senate, and trust that you will rest 
with overwhelming success. The manufacturers throughout the country 
are beginning to appreciate the fact that pure-food tion is now ata 
point where national law is absolutely necessary. ere a national law 
passed it would be the means of saving the manufacturer a great deal of 


trouble in to conform to the various State laws now in existence, and 
nt 


we feel confident that a national law, such as your bill promotes, would very 
soon have the hearty support of the State le: tures. 


Dodson Braun Manufacturing Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
under date of June 4, write as follows: 


Believing that the time is now ripe for the of a national pure-food 
law, we write to request that you make every effort to procure the enact- 
ment of the same during the present session. 

n this connection we desire to thank go most heartily for the earnest 
efforts which you have already put forth in behalf of such a food law. 


I read another short letter from St. Louis. Eddy & Eddy, gro- 
cers and manufacturers, of St. Louis, Mo., under date of June 5, 
write: 

We take the liberty to write you in regard to our urgent desires to have 
the passage of the Hansbrough bill as amended by the Committee on Manu- 
factures.. We believe that pure. food legislation has reached the point where 
a national law is demanded, and we also believe that if we had a national 
pure-food law the State laws would very soon conform to it, and, as matters 
now stand, we are very much annoyed in having to conform to so many dif- 
ferent laws._ It causes us endless detail, which is almost impossible to keep 
pace . We earnestly desire that this bill be passed during the present 
session of Congress. 


These are from manufacturers, Mr. President, and also from 
dealers. I have several here of the same character. 

J. C. Grant Chemical Company, manufacturers of baking 
powder, of East St. Louis, III., under date of June 5, write: 


As manufacturers of a food product which we know to be absolutely 
healthful and which has been so pronounced by the most eminent chemists 
of the country, but which has nevertheless been subjected to attack from in- 
terested parties manufacturing rival products, such attacks going the length 
of corrupting legislatures, as in the State of Missouri, and having become a 
public scandal, we feel that a national pure-food law is urgently demanded, 
and would respectfully ask that you doall in your power to see that pure- 
food legislation is considered during the present session of Congress. We 
heartily favor the Hansbrough bill as amended by the Committee on Manu- 
factu and while thanking you most cordially for your earnest efforts in 
behalf of pure foods, we trust you will not spare any effort to bring the 
matter to a vote in the Senate, as we feel sure should a national pure-food 
law be passed the different States would soon fall in line. 


Perfect Baking Powder Company, of St. Louis, Mo,, under 
date of May 31, write: 

We are continually annoyed by the various pure-food laws, so called, 
that are passed by the various States, endeavoring to comply with them, 
and we believe that the country generally would welcome a national law 
and that the States would gradually conform toit. Your efforts to date are 
appreciated thoroughly, and we hope that you will not let up until the mat- 
ter is carried through. 


Canby, Ach & Canby, coffee roasters and baking powder man- 
ufacturers, of Dayton, Ohio, under date of June 3, write: ` 


We have read with much pleasure zon remarks in favor of the passage 
of a pure-food measure. We believe that the bill supported by you contains 
all the necessary features to protect both the consumer and the upright 
manufacturer, and at the same time is so drawn as to prevent its being util- 
ized to further any attempt to subserve a special interest. We sincerely 
hope you will use your further influence in favor of the bill. From our 
knowledge of the sentiment throughout the country we are sure thata pure- 
food measure such as you have advocated is earnestly wanted by the coun- 
try. We believe that everyone who is influential in the matter of passing 
such a bill will earn the gratitude of the great mass of the consumers. 

Washburn-Halligan Coffee Company, of Davenport, Iowa, 
under date of June 2, write: 

We desire to call your attention to the fact that as manufacturers and job- 
bers of goods we are vitally interested in the efforts that are being ein 
the United States Senate and House of eee as well as in our own 
State legislature to enact such pure-food legislation, as will protect the con- 
sumer in the purchase and selection of goods and not interfere with the hon- 
est manufacturer who is endeavoring to cater to such a trade. 

After careful consideration and some experience along this line, we are 
confident that pure-food legislation has now reached the point where a na- 
tional law is demanded. 

We therefore heartily favor the Hansbrough bill as amended by the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. We know there isa general demand throughout 
the whole country for national pure-food legislation which will save the 
annoyance of various Stata requirements. We are confident that should the 
national pure-food law be passed the State laws would soon conform to it. 


Mr. President, there are a number of others, one of recent date, 
which is directed to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay], 
from Reading, Pa., which reads as follows: 

THE RETAIL GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
No. 800 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


Reading, Pa., June 20, 1902. 
Hon, M. 8. Quay. 


DEAR SIR: At a meeting of the Retail Grocers’ Association of Berks 
County held recently resolutions were unanimously adopted indorsing the 
pure-food bill now before Congress known in the House as the Hepburn bill 
and reported to the Senate by the: Committee on Manufactures, of which 


Hon. P. J. McCumsBer is chairman. I am instructed by the association to 


write you informing you of the action and request zon to support the bill 
ard use your influence in having the same . By complying with the 
above you will greatly oblige the aforesaid association. 


ours, very y: 
t E. J. MORRIS, Secretary. 


Mr. President, this is the character of letters we are receiving 
from all over the United States. There is perhaps not a single 
State in the Union which has not responded to the feeling of the 
particular State through its grocers, its retail merchants, in sup- 
porting a law of this kind. 

I submit and ask that the balance of these letters or extracts 
from them which I have prepared be printed as a part of my re- 


marks, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WELLINGTON in the chair), 
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The Senator from North Dakota requests that a number of let- 


ters which he has not read be incorporated in his remarks and 
rinted therein. If there be no objection, it will be so ordered. 
e Chair hears none. 
The letters are as follows: 


Mr. McCUMBER. Tone Brothers, importers and manufac- 


turers of coffees, flavoring extracts, etc., of Des Moines, Iowa, 
under date of June 5, write: 


We tocall your attention tothe fact that pure-food legislation through- 
out the different States has reached such a t that a national law isa 
t necessity, for the reason that any State that has a law on this subject 
ers very materially from its neighboring State, so that, taking this into 
consideration, you can readily see the importance of a law in uniformity. 
Weare ee convinced that the Hansbrough bill, as amended by the 
Committee on Manufactures, now before the Senate for consideration, isa 
most desirable measure and meets with our unqualified approval. 


Crescent Manufacturing Company, of Seattle, Wash., under 
date of June 4, write: 


As manufacturers of food products and as citizeus of a State enjoying 
some of the benefits of an excellent 8 law, we to express our ap- 
preciation of the obligation that the friends of pure-food legislation are 
under for the efforts you have put forth in their be. . We have watched 
with much interest the struggle for the of a national pure-food law. 

and have hoped that the earnest — 1 of yourself and of other friends of 
the cause would result in the adoption by the present 1 of the Hans- 
brough bill. It is the judgment of those interested in enforcement of 
our State law that only with the assistance of a national law to supplement 
the State laws can the latter be rendered fully effective, and we are con- 
vinced that never before was there so general a demand among the people 
for national legislation of this character. 


Closset & Devers, manufacturers, importers, and jobbers, of 
Portland, Oreg., under date of June 2, write: 


As manufacturers of 6 we beg to call your attention to the 

Hansbrough bill, as amended by the Committee on nufactures, and to 

state thas we sey indorse and are most emphatically in favor of the 
Sage o i 

pave think that pure-food legislation has now reached the point where a 


F. Menown Manufacturing Company, of Kansas City, Mo., 
under date of June 2, write: 


There is a general demand throughout the country for a national pure-food 
law which save the annoyance of the various divergent State require- 
ments, and to that end we ee e thatevery effort shall be brought 
$e bese to bring the Hansbrough to a vote during the present session of 
ngress. 


The H. D. Lee Mercantile Company, jobbers, manufacturers, 
an 1l importers, of Salina, Kans., under date of June 3, write: 


For your kind consideration and information we wish to state that we are 
tly interested in pure-food legislation. We believe that the efforts made 
n the past in that direction have resulted in 3 a strong public senti- 
ment in favor of a national law covering that question. We have come to 
the conclusion that great annoyance can be avoided by a national law. In 
ame N State laws are in harmony with each other and in others in 
rect conflic 
We want to put ourselyes on record as in favor of pure-food legislation 
and also in favor of legislation that is uniform. While the Stai: «ndoubt- 
edly have a right to legislate upon this question as they see fit, nevertheless, 
should such a law as the Hansbrough bill be by the National 
Con we are very sure, as stated above, that the States would soon fall 
into line. This would certainly be a grand, good thing for the people as well 
as for the manufacturer. 


Taylor Baking Powder Company, of St. Louis, Mo., under date 
of May 30, write: 
We wish to extend to 5 55 our sincere thanks for your earnest efforts in 


behalf of pure food, and would urge upon you the necessity of bringing 
your mesure toa vote during the present session of Congress. 


Laten Pure Food Company, of East St. Louis, Il., under date 
of May 81, write: 


recognition of your pure: 


ess. Nationa 


Stagmaier & Fletcher, wholesale grocers, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
under date of May 81, write: : 


There has been much agitation for some years for Lg Se legislation by 
the people, the State 1 tures, and the Congress. e State laws are now 
quite at variance with each other—probably some good and others bad. It 
— one poe that a national law would conserve the interests of the people 
a e, 

McCormick, Behnke & Co., wholesale grocers, of St. Paul, Minn., 
under date of May 81, write: 

We beg to call your attention to the Hansbrough bill as amended by the 
Committee on Manufactures, in which we are very much interested. You 
are no doubt aware that pure-food legislation has now a point where 
a national law is required, A national pure-food law will save the annoy- 
ance of all of the various divergent State requirements, and we feel should a 

mal pure-food law be the State laws would soon conform to it; 
and we earnestly desire t every effort shall be brought to the 
Hansbrough bill to a vote Buring the present session of Congress. e are 
heartily in favor of this bill an when we ask you to support it we do 
not ask too much. ° 


Foley Brothers & Kelly, importers, manufacturers, and whole- 
sale grocers, of St. Paul, Minn., under date of June 4, write: 

The various requirements governing the sale of food products in each 
State make it imperative, from our tion as wholesale rs, doing bus- 
iness in several that a national pure-food law should be at the 
earliest possible moment, to prevent the many annoyances to Which dealers 
in food products are now subjected. 


Griggs, Cooper & Co., manufacturers, importers, and wholesale 

grocers, of St. Paul, Minn., under date of June 5, write: 
We have watched the pare soe legislation with some interest, and are 
leased to note the earnest efforts you haye made in reference to this 5 
tee 


e heartily approve of the Hansbrough bill as amended by the Com 
on Mannfactures, and hope that through your efforts the bill may become a 


ess. 
The dissimilarity of food laws in different States makes it exceedingly dif- 
ficult for — — 


William Me Murray & Co., tea and coffee importers and manu- 
facturers, of St. Paul, Minn., under date of June 5, write: 

Manufacturers throughout the country have gratefully watched your able 
efforts in behalf of national food legislation, and we would respectfully 
thank you for your efforts in that direction. e would urge the necessity 
of the utmost being done to bring your measure to a vote in the Senate. 

Climax Coffee and Baking Powder Company, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., under date of June 2, write: 

We desire to thank you for your efforts in behalf of pure-food legisla- 
tion, which we think is one of the important things now before Congress, in 
behalf of our manufacturers and likewise the consumers of food products. 
We further wish to urge upon you the importance of this measure being 
brought to a vote in the Senate. ; 

Wabash Baking Powder Company, of Wabash, Ind., under 
date of May 81, write: 

We know that there is a general demand throughout the country for a 
national een eee law which will save the annoyance of all of the varied di- 
vergent State requirements, and should a national law be passed, the State 
laws would soon conform to it. 

Kenton Baking Powder Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, under 
date of June 3, writes: ; 

As manufacturers of a food product we wish to thank you for your very 
earnest efforts in behalf of a national pure-food law. 

Weare heartily in favor of what is known as the Hansbrough bill as 
amended by your committee, and we earnestly urge you to secure the con- 
sideration of the same this session of Congress. 

Hulman & Co., importers, manufacturers, and jobbers, of Terre 
Hante, Ind., under date of May 31, write: 

We wish to thank you for your earnest efforts in behalf of pure food, and 
we sincerely hope that this matter may come toa vote in your present ses- 


sion, 

The Hansbrough pure-food bill is very satisfactory to and we believe 
it would save the annoyance of all of the various dive: State require- 
ments. Should a national pure-food law be passed, we believe the State laws 
would soon conform to it. 


3 7 | & Co., wholesale grocers, of Terre Haute, Ind., 
te of Ma, 


under y 31, write: 
We know there is a general demand throughout the coun for a national 
pure-food law, which will save the annoyance of all various divergent State 


uirements, and we feel, should a national pure-food law be passed, the 
State laws would soon conform toit, and we earnestly hope that you use 
every effort to bring the Hansbrough bill as amen toa vote during the 
present session. 

Central City Soap Company, of Jackson, Mich., under date of 
June 5, write: 

We feel that a national pure-food law in terms would be a blessing 
to the country, as the States would probably ly conform to it, and this 
would puta stop to the ever reoccurring 122 on in the various States 
for a e e of food laws, and the attempts by 8 people to take 
advantage of the public and various manufacturers in this way. We sin- 
cerely hope that the bill as amended by your committee may be passed by 
the present session, and trust you will continue your efforts to bring it to a 
yote. 

McFadden Coffee and Spice Company, of Dubuque, Iowa, un- 
der date of May 29, write: 


ness. Any acti 
facturers will meet with hea: 
goods throughout our State an 

C. Read & Co., of Baltimore, Md., under date of May 28, write: 

We write to thank you for the interest you have taken in the pure-food 
measure, and we would like to see some definite action taken on this matter 
so that we will know what we have to conform to. We consider that the 
Hansbrongh billis fair and equitable, and we sincerely hope that same will 
pass this session. 

The Sea Gull Specialty Company, of Baltimore, Md., under 
date of May 28, write: > 

We have noted with much pleasure your interest in food, and we re- 
8 urge that you try and get consideration of the bill at this session 
of Congress. It isa splendid b the interest of the people and of com- 
merce. The — 7 — of the bill 5 food has now reached a point where 
a national law is demanded,and the ə has arrived when the people should 
have protection against harmful foods. 

Dudley & Co., of Fairport, N. Y., under date of May 80, write: 

Thereisa eral demand throughout the country fora national 17 5 
food law which will save the annoyance of all the various divergent State 
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requirements, and should a national law be passed, the State laws would 
conform to it. 


We earnestly desire that every effort shall be used to bring measure 
ee amnented DY JOL ommitkos fo 8 vote In the Benne, aaa to you for 
your efforts in behalf of the pure-food law. 

Anderson Food Company, of Camden, N. Y., under date of 
April 25, write: 


We, as you know, among other manufacturers in this line indorsed and 
had presented the Corliss pure-food bill to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce in the House. 

Since that time we have very carefully followed the evidence taken before 
the House and Senate committees, and we among other manufacturers are 
of the Lo pee that from the attitude of the members of these committees 
the National Government would administer such a bill as the Hepburn bill 
on very much broader and liberal lines than has been our experience in the 
various States. 

We think it might interest you, therefore, to know that we withdraw all 
— he 5 epburn bi Which, of course, is the natural result of our 

e of opinion. 


E. SCHNEIDER & CO., MANUFACTURERS OF BAKING POWDER, 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 23, 1902. 
Senator Porter J. MCCUMBER, 
Chairman of Committee on Hansbrough Bill, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sin: We are in hearty accord with gour sentiments as expressed in 
yous recent speech on pure-food matters before the Senate. It is certainly 
he most Prea hang) on of this cause that it has been our pleasure to 
see. Weare h ly in favor of the bill which you are advocating, and we 
sincerely hope that you will 
feel sure that Congress must be aware that there is a strong public sentiment 
back of this demand for pane food. We havea selfish reason in urging the 


succeed in getting it before the Senate, as we 


of pure-food le tion of a national character, as we are much an- 

noyed in the different States by the different requirements and by technical 
Tulin, „ which we think will be eliminated as soon as a national law is 
Permit us to thank you for your advocacy of this worthy cause and 


pledge every assistance in our power. 
Respectfully, yours, E. SCHNEIDER & CO. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, Mr. President, I have given you the 
expressions of those who are in fayor of this proposition, and I 
haye yet to hear from cole Sy an which will have the bold- 
ness to come here and say that they have any honest objection to 
this bill. If there are any objections, I should like to have them 
given before the Senate by any Senator who takes the stand that 
this bill is not right in any particular. The Committee on Manu- 
factures desired to present a bill which would receive the hearty 
approval of the Senate as well as the 1 of the public. We 
believe we have presented a bill, and I haye given you to- day some 
of the evidences of the feeling of the public in reference to it, and 
I see no reason why it should not be considered at this session and 
should not be passed. 

Mr. President, in closing I simply desire to call attention to one 
objection that is made on behalf of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, In a letter the health department writes to me 
as follows: : 

The proviso— 

Referring to section 11— 
is as follows: 

“ Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed to interfere 
with legislation now in force, enacted either by Congress for the District of 
Columbia or by the Territorial legislatures for the several Territories, regu- 
lating commerce in adulterated foods within the District of Columbia and 
the several Territories.“ 

To amend this viso in the manner indicated in your letter would be 
equivalent, in my Judgment: to striking it out; for the pro modification 
would effect the repeal of all existing legislation in conflict with the Hans- 
brough bill, and that is all that can occur if this proviso be omitted. 

; Mr. President, I will first read the whole section. It is as fol- 
ows: 

Sec. II. That this act shall not be construed to interfere with commerce 
wholly internal in any State, nor with the exercise of their police powers by 
the several States: Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to interfere with legislation now in force, enacted either by Congress 
for the District of Columbia or by the Territorial legislatures for the several 
Territories, regulating commerce in adulterated foods and within the 
District of Columbia and the several Territories, except wherein such legis- 
lation conflicts with the provisions herein. 

Now, I fail to see where this conflicts in any way with purely 
local salar in the District of Columbia or in the Territories. 
The only legislation that is provided in this bill is simply a pro- 
hibition against the importation into the District of Columbia 
and the States of adulterated articles of food unless they are 
properly branded, and the sale in the States in original unbroken 
packages, and the sale in any manner in the District of Columbia 
of articles of adulterated or misbranded food. 

There is no law upon the statute books authorizing the sale in 
the District of Columbia of adulterated foods, there is no law 
authorizing the sale of misbranded foods, and all that this yo 
posed law does is to prohibit the sale therein. I know of no law 
which regulates the sale in the District which would be in conflict 
with this law. 

Mr. President, that is all I desire to say to-day, as 2 o’clock has 
now arrived. I shall ask at some other time that the bill be taken 
up for final consideration before the adjournment of Congress, 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. ALLISON submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the disa ng votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. seed making appropria- 
tions for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year en 
June 30, 1903, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 


23, 24. 2 0. J. 84 141 14. 100,188 186 and l. 1 
‘That the House whe from its disa ent to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 16, 21, 25, 28, 29, 33, Si 85, 36, 87, 39, 40, 42, 43, and 120, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 142: That the House recede from i 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 142, and 
amendments as follows: In lieu of the sum pro 
after the word “dollars,” at the end of line 1 
following: “Provided, That the Secretary of War is authorized to acquire 
leases in such begs io eriten Lagi oregon arte purposes of a mili- 

* an nate agree e same. 
. il W. B. ALLISON 

EUGENE HAL 
F. M. COCKRELL, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. G. CANNON, 

- J. A. HEMENWAY, 
Managers on the part of the House 
The report was agreed to. 
ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. PROCTOR. Task the Chair to lay before the Senate the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives on the Army appropriation 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a resolution from the House of Representatives, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, June 25, 1902. 


Resolved, That the House recedes from its adherence to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill H. R. 12804, “An act making appropriation for the sup- 
port of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903,’ 
agrees to the same with the following amendment: Strike out four“ and 
insert three,“ and after million,“ page 22, line 13 of the bill, insert three 
hundred and Afty thousand,” 

That the House insists on its amendment to the amendment of the Senate 
15, 


num e 

Mr. PROCTOR. The amendment proposed by the House to 
amendment No. 14 is an amendment which was asked for by the 
Senate conferees. I suppose it is proper to say that. The House 
recedes from its adherence to its disagreement to that amend- 
ment and proposes the amendment suggested the Senate. 
Amendment No. 15is one that was previously considered. Imove 
that the Senate to the House amendment to amendment 
No. 14, and that it recede from its disagreement to the House 
amendment to amendment No. 15, and agree to the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont 
moves that the Senate agree to the amendment proposed by the 
House to amendment No. 14 and recede from its disagreement to 
the House amendment to amendment No. 15, and agree to the 


same. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is right. That settles it. It winds 
up the bill and permits it to become a law. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to have an explanation 
as to the effect of this action upon the matter in controversy be- 
tween the two Houses. We have heard a good deal about it, and 
I should like to know what this action does. Does the Senate 
recede or does the House? 

Mr. PROCTOR. Amendment No. 14 added $1,000,000 to the 
three million as the bill came to us from the House. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, I understood that the House on 

some amendment, which went from the Senate, took it out of the 
hands of the conferees. 
* Mr. PROCTOR. They did. They adhered to their disagree- 
ment. They now recede from their adherence to their disagree- 
ment to amendment No. 14, which is the one on which there was 
special difference, and agree to it with an amendment proposed 
by the Senate conferees. So the Senate retains its right to in- 
crease an ap 1 9 7 8 

Mr. COCKRELL. It seems that amendment No. 14, which 
the Senate, and the Presiding Officer, and so many said was held 
in abeyance, somehow or other got into the hands of the con- 
8 and they settled it as they would have done right at the 

eginning. 

The House practically receded from its disagreement to amend- 
ment No. 14. That provided for $4,000,000. This they amended. 
by striking out four“ and inserting “ three’? and adding three 
hundred and fifty thousand.” 

Mr. BATE. The three hundred and fifty thousand goes to the 
fifteenth amendment? 

Mr. COCKRELL. It goes to amendment No. 14. Then we 
agree to the amendment they made to amendment No. 15 by reced- 
ing from our disagreement. So that ends the whole thing. 

Mr. BATE. If I understood the Senator, amendment No. 14 
reads not ‘‘ $3,000,000,” but 83,350,000.“ 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is important that the proper parliamentary 
motion should be made in this matter, as this purports to be an 
agreement between the two Houses. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, no, 

Mr. ALDRICH. The adoption of the motion means an agree- 
ment between the two Houses on the Bill. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. This comes up as the result of the confer- 


ence report, and the entries that are made are correct. 

Mr. RICH. Amendment No. 15, which has been under 
discussion, is an amendment 

Mr. COCKRELL. Made by the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Made by the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And amended by the House. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And an agreement means a recession on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It was amended by the House, and we dis- 
agreed to the amendment, and it went into conference. We re- 
pored a disagreement. But now we move that the Senate recede 

m its disagreement and agree to that amendment. That 
ends it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Agree to the amendment of the House? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Agree to the amendment of the House to 
amendment No. 15. 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. That results in an agreement between 
the two Houses. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And enables the bill to become a law. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is the way I understood it. I 
thought the Senator from Rhode Island wasright. Itis anagree- 
ment between the two Houses. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is an agreement, under that, between the 
two Houses on the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will again put the 
Gace which is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 

ermont, which has been stated. 

The motion was agreed to. 

COURTS IN GEORGIA. 


Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from New Hampshire yield to 
me just a moment that I may ask the Senate for the present con- 
sideration of a bill upon which there will be no debate? 

eek GALLINGER. Yes; if there is to be no debate, I will 
yield. 

Mr. BACON. Task the Senate to consider the bill (H. R. 12205) 
to provide for circuit and district courts of the United States at 
Valdosta, Ga. 

The Secretary read the bill: and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CONSIDERATION OF THE CALENDAR. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I believe there is no unfinished business be- 


fore the Senate. I ask that after the Senator from New Hamp- 


shire [Mr. GALLINGER] shall have concluded his remarks the 
Penata 3 to unobjected bills upon the Calendar under the 
eigh e. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhođe 
Island asks unanimous consent that after the Senator from New 
Hampshire has yielded the floor the Senate shall proceed to the 
consideration of unobjected cases on the Calendar under Rule 
VIII. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

CALL OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. | 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Clay, Jones, Ark les, 
Bacon, Coc Kean, uay, 
Bailey, Culberson, McEnery, tt, 
Bate, Dietrich, McLaurin, Miss. Spooner, 

TTY, Dolliver, McMillan, Stewart, 
Blackburn, Dryden, Martin, Taliaferro, 

m, Fair Millard, Teller, 

Burrows, Foraker, Money, Tilman, 
Burton, e, Nelson, Vest, 
Carmack, Gallinger, Patterson, Wellington. 
Clark, Mont. Gamble, Pettus, 
Clark, Wyo. Heitfeld, Platt, N. Y. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-six Senators have re- 
sponded to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Sena- 


tor from New Hampshire will proceed. 
SAFETY APPLIANCES ON RAILROADS. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
to me a moment to enter a privileged motion? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to enter a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which Senate bill 3560 cg yesterday. 

Mr. SPOONER. What is the bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is the bill in regard to safety appliances on 
railroads. I do not ask that the motion shall be acted on now, 


| but I will call it up later. 
| The PRESIDENT pro, tempore. Has the bill been sent to the 
| House? ' 


Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not sure whether it has been or not. 

Mr. FORAKER. I understand the Senator asks that the bill 
may be reconsidered only for the purpose of changing a date as to 
the time when a certain part of the act shall go into effect. If 
the Senator will let the matter lie over until to-morrow, it may 
not be necessary to press the motion. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I have no objection to that course. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator enter the 
motion? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I enter the motion, and the motion may go 
over until to-morrow for action. 

The PRESIDENT E tempore. If the bill in the meantime 
has been sent to the House, there should be a motion made for 


its recall. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I meant to include in my motion a motion 
that the House of Representatives be requested to return the bill 
to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land moves that the House be requested to return the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PROTECTION OF MINERS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Montana [Mr. CLARK] 
tells me that he is about to leave the city and has a conference 
report to submit. I yield to the Senator for that purpose and 
will then take the floor. 

Mr. CLARK of Montana submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8327) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act for the protection of the lives of miners in the Territories,” 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 

agree to same with amendments as follows: On page 1, line 8, of 
the bill strike out at a depth of 100 feet or more,” and the Senate to 
the same; and on page 2, line 19, after the word currents,“ insert: Pro- 
vided, That all owners, lessees, operators of, or any other person having the 
control or management of any coal shaft, drift, pe; or pit in the Indian 
Tarots, employing twenty or more miners to work in the same, shall em- 


ploy shot firers to fire the shots therein. Said shots shall not bə fired to ex- 
ceed one day, at 12 o'clock noon in cases where the miners work but half 
a day, an 


at 5o’clock in the evening nee the mine is working three-quar- 
ters or full time, and they shall not be fired until after all miners and other 
employees working in said shafts, drifts, slopes, or pits shall be out of same;"' 
and the Senate agree to the same. 


MALCOLM A. MOODY, 
CHARLES F. SCOTT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was agreed to. 


EXISTING TARIFF LAW. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to speak to the reso- 
lution that I offered yesterday, which was laid before the Senate 
during the morning hour. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
GALLINGER, as follows: 

Resolved, That the present phenomenal prosperity in all lines of business 
and ind in the United States is largely due to the existing tariff law, 
and the best interests of the country demand its continuance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in less than a month the 
Dingley tariff law will have been in operation five years. It has 
been for the United States a half decade of the most substantial 
and marvelous accomplishment in all branches of human endeavor 
ever known in the history of not only our own country, but of the 
whole world. 

Two years ago I laid before the Senate a résumé of the calamity 
and misery caused by the Wilson-Gorman tariff law and the won- 
derful recovery we enjoyed under the first years of the Dingley 
law, which took its place. I now propose to call attention to a 
more complete result of this tariff in the principal avenues of 
finance and commerce. 

In every way the Dingley tariff law has been an unqualified suc- 
cess and has more than vindicated the wisdom of its framers. 
President McKinley within a few hours after his first inaugura- 
tion called an extra session of Congress, and in his message refer- 
ring to the need of a new tariff law he said: 

Congress should promply correct the existing condition. Ample revenues 
must be supplied not only for the ordinary expenses of the Government, but 
for the prompt 8 of liberal pensions and the liquidation of the princi- 

and interest of the public debt. In raising revenue, duties should be so 
evied upon foreign ucts as to preserve the home market as far as pos- 
sible to our own producers; to revive and increase manufactures; to relieve 
and encourage ture; to increase our domestic and foreign commerce; 
Sa aoa eooni ESTAT mae and wants ceo bs eta eet 
and industry are justly entitled. 

On the same day in which this message was read Mr. Dingley, 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, introdu the 
new tariff bill. It the House March 31. It passed the 
Senate in an amended form on July 7, and on July 24 the bill, 
as agreed to by the conference committee, was signed by the 
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President. It is probable that no act of Wiliam McKin- 
ley’s life gave him more satisfaction than the signing of this 
mi 


easure, 

During these five years we have waged and won a war with a 
foreign nation, we have had strikes involving hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, and we have had ial failures in several staple 
crops, and yet we have had the most prosperous era in our his- 
tory, and to-day our commercial standing as a nation excites the 
wonder of the civilized world. 

REVENUE. 

Let me first call attention to our revenue 8 the 805 five 

ears as compared to our revenues under the Wilso: rman 

w. It will be remembered that we had an annual deficit dur- 
ing those low-tariff years, and President Cleveland during a time 
of peace sold bonds to the amount of $262,000,000, which, with 
ae to time of maturity, will cost the country half a billion 

ollars. 

The following table will show the revenue under the Dingley 
law as compared with that of the Wilson-Gorman law: 


Year ending June 30— Customs re-| | Total re- 


ceipts. ceipts. 
AMOR ooo Sunstone 8 $152,158, 617 
Ee P ee re ae ene Peer 160, 021, 752 
P77 ˙— A E APENE N 176,854, 127 
CC 162,911, 499 
w... ᷣͤ VVT 149, 576, 062 
889. 1 


We have repealed war taxes to the amount of over $100,000,000, 
and yet our revenue is more than sufficient to meet the greatly 
increased expenses of the Government. For the fiscal year 1900 
our surplus was $79,527,060; for 1901 it was $75,713,363, and for 
1902 it will exceed $80,000,000, which is quite a difference as com- 
pared with the annual deficits under the Wilson-Gorman tariff. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS. 


Supply will always be governed by demand, and demand will 
depend on ability to buy,so that purchasing power is the basis of 
prosperity. Our spendable income is governed by the amount of 
employment and earnings of all classes, and in this t we 
are b ing records year after year under the continued success- 
ful operation of the Dingley tariff. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of La- 
bor, estimated that 3,000, 000 men were out of employment during 
the low-tariff period from 1893 to 1897. Not ooy that, but the 
wages of those employed were constantly forced down, many 
working only part time at that. Now, Mr. President, what does 
it mean to have 3,000,000 men idle? At $2 per day it means a loss 
of $1,800,000,000 a year in wages, or $9,000,000,000 in five years. 
That is more than all the gold and silver in the world. It means 
a loss of $3,000 each to 3,000,000 families, and $3,000 will buy a 
large quantity of food and clothing and education and comfort 
9 The earnings lost during the low-tariff period 
can not be calculated, but whatever they were we have a dif- 
erent story to tell of the past five years. 

Not only is labor all over the country fully employed, but 
wages have been increased again and again. It is im ible 
to give exact figures of the number of persons employed or the 
amount of wages paid, and yet we can get a relative idea from 
the labor bulletins of the different States. Take Massachusetts, 
for instance, a typical manufacturing State. The Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor presents from time to time an index figure in- 
dicating the level of employment and earnings. In the May 
number of the Labor Bulletin a comparison is made between 
April, 1902, and February, 1898. Starting with 100 as a base, the 
Sillowing result is shown: 


Febru- | April, 
„1898. 1902. 


L e eee santanates bree AE AAA 
Employment 
Weekly earnings 


That is, employment has increased nearly twice as fast as pop- 
ulation, and earnings have increased twice as rapidly as employ- 
ment, or four times as much as population, and if the comparison 
were made with 1895 and 1896, the contrast would be much greater. 
What is true of Massachusetts isno doubt true of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. Illinois, and the other industrial States. 
This is the result of Dingleyism; this is the foundation of our 


splendid home market; this is the demand that keeps our mills 
running night and day, our railroads freighted to their utmost 
capacity, and our farmers busy and well rewarded with sales of 
their entire surplus product at good prices. Not only is every 
income earner 8 at high salaries and wages, but the hours 
of labor have been shortened, with its consequent hour or two 
more of domestic and social intercourse and happiness, 
AGRICULTURE, 

I wish to show now, Mr. President. the effect of these im- 
mense earnings upon our agriculture, then upon our manufac- 
tures. First, as regards agriculture. Said the Orange Judd 
Farmer, in its issue of October 19, 1901: 

The most prosperous year in the history of the American farmer is draw- 
ing to a close. 

And yet last year we had an unusually short corn crop, a small 
potato and apple crop, and, withthe exception of wheat, only a 
normal crop in all staples. I now want to compare the size and 
value of our farm products during 1896, our last low-tariff year, 
and 1901, our last protection year. The figures are as follows in 
round millions, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture: 


Quantity. Value. 
1896, 1901. 
„000, 000 000,000 8341. 000, 00 | $467,000,000 
000, 000 000,000 | 488, 000, 000 922, 000, 000 
000,000 000,000 | 134,000,000 294, 000, 000 
000, 000 „000,000 10.000, 000 17,000, 000 
000, 000 000, 000 23, 000, 000 48, 000, 000 
000,000 , 000, 000 10,000, 000 85, 000, 000 
000, 000 000, 000 5, 500, 000 8,500, 000 
600, 000 000, 000 70. 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
+ 800, 000 500,000 | 290,000,000 388, 000, 000 
, 000, 000 000,000 | 385,000,000 510, 000,000 
, 000, 000 000,000 69, 000, 000 63, 000, 000 
Total value of 
Sonner eaa a eaaa 1.825, 500,000 | 2, 832,500,000 
LIVE STOCK. 
Milch cows. number 20,000,000 | 866,000,000 644, 000, 000 
Catth d 32,000,000 | 509,000,000 885,000, 000 
50,000,000 | 186,000,000 | 298,000,000 
43,000, 000 65, 000, 000 134, 000, 000 
15,000,000 | 500,000,000 | 720, 000,000 


E A 11,628, 000, 000 | 2, 681, 000,000 


Aggregate val- 


ness 5 éc„% 


Here is an increase in value of over 81,000,000, 000 in these crops 
and an increase of over $1,000,000,000 in the value of farm ani- 
mals, and it must be remembered that 1901 was a poor year and 
1896 a good year in farm production. What made this increase of 
over $2,000,000,000? It was the demand of fully employed, well- 
paid people, due to a tariff that enables us to do our own work 
instead of hiring the cheap labor abroad to do it for us. 

In this connection I want to quote the following from the Orange 
Judd Farmer of October 19, 1901: 

Encouraging as is the a; i i i 
interestin, n we kea Fe that 180 ie the Arth eA 3 
ward trend to agricultural values. Some conception may be formed of the 
tremendous improvement that has been wrought in the farmers’ financial con- 


dition when we find that for the past five years the cereal crops made a value 

of $6,245,000,000, compared to $5,282,000,000 during the five years of agricultural 

on ending with 1896. The annualaverage value of cows, cattle, hogs, 

and sheep for the past half decade has been $35,000,000 more than for the 

ponme ps 2 5 but the total value of horses still shows a heavy decline from 
e m o 2. 


All history affords no precedent for so remarkable a transformation. It 
is shown also by the degree to which farm mortgages have been paid up, 
and by the substantial improvements that have been made in farm build- 
ings and Lees nora and by the strong upward tendency to the value of farm 
lands, ly in the Central and Western States. 

Even billions of dollars can inadequately express the improvement in ag- 
ricultural values and incomes compared to the depths of the late depression. 
And use farmers are in this prosperous condition, and because they are 
the greatest consumers of manufactures, the industrial outlook is generally 
satisfactory and encouraging. 

Here is astatement of fact by a conservative farm journal 
without the reasons. From 1893 to 1897 we had practical free 
trade. From 1897 to 1901 we had protection. No one claims, 
Mr. President, that the tariff has anything to do with the size 
of crops, but Ido maintain that it has much to do with values. 
The 8,000,000 idle men of 1896 could not buy much bread. They 
could not eat as many potatoes, apples, and other products of 
the farm, and as we consume 90 per cent of our farm products 
at home, our farmers are dependent on the purchasing power of 
the people for both quantity disposed of and price received. 

e insures the farmer against the disaster that 
would otherwise attend a short crop because the people can 


2.451, 50,00 | 5,513, 500,000 
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afford to pay the enhanced price. That is why the farmer got 
nearly twice as much for short corn crop of last year as he 
did for his good crop of 1896. I showed in this Chamber two 
years ago that the farmers of the country lost $10,000,000,000 be- 
cause of low tariff agitation and ration. Since the Dingley 
law went into effect they have ed in increased prices and 
enhanced values much more than this amount. They have paid 
off mortgages to the amount of many millions; in have bought 
millions of dollars’ worth òf new machinery and implements; 
they have improved their property: and many farm values are 
y double what they were in 1895 and 1896. 

During the fiscal year 1901 we exported nearly a billion of dol- 
lars’ worth of aerator products against a little more than 
half a billion do worth in each of the fiscal years 1895 and 

1896. The average agricultural exports during the years 1898, 
8 1899, 1900, and 1901 exceeded 8850, 000, 000 in value against $550,- 
000,000 in 1895 and 1896, a gain of 8200,00 0, 000 a year, and yet the 

crops of 1895 and 1896 were abnormally large. 

I want to emphasize this fact, Mr. President, that it is not the 
size of the farmer’s crop, but the value of the crop which rewards 
his industry; and the value must and does depend on the tariff, 
which gives good wages the year round to all consumers. And 
the very prosperity which comes to the farmer goes back to the 
manufacturer and merchant and railroads and labor of all kinds 
in the increased consumption of implements, clothing, building 


depressed throughout the world because of overproduction. Our 
woolen manufacturers have suffered too, but not to the extent of 
those abroad, and the outlook is far from gloomy. Full recovery 
may come at any time, but itis different with the sheep industry. 
In this connection I want to quote a pat paragraph from a speech 
delivered by my friend the senior Senator from Wyoming be- 
fore the Wool Manufacturers’ Association at the Hotel Savoy, 
New York, January 9, 1901. Senator WARREN said: 

Gentlemen, woolen mills may be shut down at dark and reopened at day- 
light; shut down a month, or even a year, and still be there on the ground 
when needed for business; but sheep can not be so shut down and reopened. 
It takes years to recover from losses suffered, while it only takes months to 
effect them. 

OUR TOBACCO INDUSTRY. 

No one will dispute that tobacco and paste are a luxury, and 
that their increased consumption must indicate increased pros- 
perity. It will be interesting, then, to note the conditions of the 
8 now, as com with low tariff times of five years 
ago. e following table shows the comparison: 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMETION OF TOBACCO IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Production | Used in cigars 
of cigar leaf. and cigarettes. 


Cigar output. 


2 
> 


material, and necessaries and luxuries of a thousand and one kinds. 999.055 rete 22 rr 
So we all become interdependent, and protection scatters its bene- paid 9 —— pa es 
fits and blessings far and wide. 708. 450 28 8 
SHEEP AND WOOL. 108,050 5, O77, 287, 824 

Free wool was one of the features of the Wilson-Gorman tariff. | 1801—————. 444.000 . 28 11 


The Dingley law reimposed the adequate protection given by the 
McKinley law. Let me give a few figures showing the result 
first, as regards domestic production and imports of wool: It will be seen that our tobacco production is double what it 
— ' . . — — TO | was in 1895 or 1896, and that we are consuming about the entire 
output. The increase in cigar manufacture has been more than 
50 per cent. The tobacco used in the cigar and cigarette output 
for the year ending June 30, 1901, was approximately 128,448,475 


Year. Production. Imports. 


f 
5 
3 
d 


308,000,000 | 172,435,838 | pounds. To this add 20,000,000 pounds used in smoking tobacco 
298, 000, 000 55,152,558 | and 24,865,170 pounds imported, and a total of 173,313,645 pounds 
KDOR — was apparently consumed. But on June 30, 1901, there were 
959,153,251 | 250,852,026 | 17,896,518 pounds in hand, which would leave 155,417,127 as being 
266,720,684 | 132,795,302 | used. ucting 5,417,127 pounds exported, and a total of about 
Bie, 191,39) | 70,139,219 | 150,000,000 pounds would be required. This whe practically the 
302.502.328 | 108,583.50 size of the domestic crop for 1899 and 1900, which brought the 


best price for years. 


MANUFACTURES. 


While the census report on manufactures for 1900 is most satis- 
factory, it by no means shows the full result of the operation of 
the Dingley law. The total value of products for 1900 is given at 
$18,040,013,638, as against $9,372,437,283 in 1890. We have pro- 

wonderfully in the last two or three years, and it is likely 
that the output for 1902 will exceed $15,000,000,000, which is double 
the output of 1895 or 1896. In spite of consolidations and com- 
binations, the number of manufacturing establishments increased 
over 44 per cent in the last decade. 

The following table, which I have compiled from the census re- 
port on manufactures, will show the great gain we made in our 

rge industries during the last decade in spite of the adverse con- 
ditions of four years, affected by a low tariff law: 


Manufacturing output in certain industries, 1890 and 1900. 


Nearly 800,000,000 pounds of wool were imported during the 
three years 1895, 1896, and 1897, and, Mr. President. Iam informed 
that we have not used it up yet. Now, let me give a list of prices 
of Ohio fleece wool on the Ist of October last, as furnished by 
Mauger & Avery, of Boston: 


Articles. 


2 
8 


And it must be understood that these 


pos under the Dingley 
law have been maintained in spite of t 


e lowest figures abroad 


ever known. Our woolgrowers have reape 25 . 2 a few 1,271,651 $101, 207, 428 
cents on every pound of wool produced, while the London mar- , 649, 1028, 
ket has shown the greatest slump in its history. So much for | Gars cts ne . 139 dal’ S 2 
wool. Now a glance at sheep and their value: 174,699,079 | 202, 582, 396 
267,981,724 | 339, 198, 619 
513,971,474 | 560,719; 003 
478,687,519 | 825, 759, 084 
171,083,337 | 204,088) 127 
289,775,639 | 340,615, 468 
47, 437,957,882 | 596, 832, 984 
45, 78,937,184 | 127.2 0.162 
42, 179,859,750 | 222, 983, 569 
88, 38,065, 410 74, 578, 158 
38, 87,298,454 | 107,256,258 
37, 561,611,668 | 786, 603, 670 
a, 345,655,524 | 400, 093, 883 
43, 


These are but a few of our principal industries in which I wish 
These are the very conservative figures of the Department of | I could make the comparison between 1902 and 1896. To some f, 
Agriculture. These figures of sheep and wool show j extent this can be done in our iron and steel manufactures. ; 
While we have made wonderful progress in all lines of manu- 
facturing since the enactment of the Dingley law, it is in iron 
896. Busy in 1902. The woolen industry has greatly | and steel products that we have made the largest gains, This 


can be shown in no better way than by a comparison of pig-iron 
production for the past few years. It has been as follows: 


This year the amount will exceed 17,000,000 tons, or nearly 
three times ie wher yee of 1894. 


The total production of all kinds of iron and steel rolled into 
finished forms in the United States since 1892 can be seen from 
the following table, taken from the Annual Report of the Iron and 
Steel Association: 


Production of rolled iron and steel, gross tons, 1892-1902. 


j 


Iro 
steel rails. skelp, and net nails, | Total. 
shapes. plate. 
1,551, H4 | 8,083, 439 627,829 751,460 | 201,242 | 6,165,814 
1, 136, 458 2, 491, 497 537, 272 674,345 | 136,113 | 4,975,685 
1,021, 772 | 2,155, 875 678, 402 „900 | 108,262 | 4,642,211 
1,306,135 | 3,005, 765 791, 130 991,459 | 95,085 | 6,189,574 
1,122,010 | 2,731, 982 623, 986 965,776 | 72,187 | 5,515,841 
1, 647, 882 | 8,081, 760 970, 736 | 1,207,286 | 94,054 | 7,001,728 
1,981, 241 | 3,941,257 | 1,071,683 | 1,448,301 | 70,188 | 8,513,370 
2,272,700 | 4,996, 801 | 1,086,898 | 1,908,505 | 85,015 | 10,294,419 
2, 385, 682 | 4,390, 697 846,291 | 1,794,528 | 70,245 | 9,487,443 
2, 874, 639 | 5,785,479 | 1,365, 084 | 2,254,425 | 68,850 12, 349, 327 


nails have given way to wire nails, 
— enormously since adequate 8 was given to the in- 
ustry in 1883. The following table shows the result: 


Production of wire nails in kegs of 100 pounds, 


= 
2 
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8.35 cents per pound, and in 1902, 2.45 


E 
J 


The 
cents per pound. 

Another more recent but none the less remarkable instance of 
an industry made possible by protection is our tin-plate industry, 
due to the McKinley law. The following table shows the change 
in our production and importations: 

Production and importation of tin plate. 


Year. 


| Imports. | Produc- 


Gross tons.| Gross tons. 
85 829,435 None. 


B27, 882 999 
268, 472 18, 803 
253, 155 55, 182 
215, 068 74, 260 
219, 545 113, 666 
119,171 160, 362 
83,851 256, 598 
66,775 326,915 
58,915 360, 875 
66, 055 BOR, 665 
52, 625 399, 291 


So great is our production of iron and steel that we can not 

supply the demand at any price, and we are forced to importations. 

exports of manufactures, although but a small per cent of 

our production, show a remarkable advance under the Dingley 
tariff, as will be seen from the following table: 


1893. 
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Tons produ 


In connection with this subject of our manufactures I want to 
call attention to the fact that the large increase is not confined 
to the great manufacturing States of the East. Let me show 
what our Territories are doing. Here are the figures from the 
Census Bureau: 


Value of product. 


Here also are the figures from three States that confirm my con- 
on — protection is spreading its benefits in every part of 
e : 


Value of product. 
1900. 


Z 


BSB 


As showing how wages in manufacturing affect value of farm 
products, I want to present the following figures from the census 
report of Arizona: i 


Increase, 

1900. 1890. per cent, 

W. ---| $2,369,065 ,146 684 
— ore 199.305 1048.00 480 


The argument holds good in Arizona as well as Massachusetts 
and every other section of the country. 


BEET SUGAR. 
An industry made possible ee Dingley law was the manu- 


facture of sugar from beets. e progress made is seen in the 
following figures: 


SEE Gr u A cnennnocswiasean E E AS 
ced 


The new plants projected for 1902 number 83, with a capital of 
$50,000,000, capable of a total output of 550,000 tons annually and 
a purchasing capacity of 820,000, 000 worth of sugar beets. 


MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


Our mining statistics show the same substantial increase as our 
agriculture and manufacturing. I give simply a comparison be- 
tween 1896 and 1901 in a few products and the total value: 


The iron ore, coal, and stone are put into use as fast as mined, 
and add most materially to our manufacturing and building out- 
put. We have almost doubled the value of our mineral products 
under the demands of industry made possible by a return to pro- 
tection, and the mining. transportation, and conversion into a 
useable commodity, consisting, as it does, of so much increased 
labor, is but another testimony to the benefits of the Dingley law, 


RAILROAD BUSINESS. 


The effect of the great consumption of farm products and man- 
ufactures is nowhere more apparent than in the enormous rail- 
road business of the country. We have now passed the 200,000 
mark in system mileage and are approaching 300,000 in total 
miles of track. Over 1,000,000 men are employed with annual 
wages exceeding $600,000,000. The railroad systems of the 
country represent a capital of $12,000,000,000, with annual earn- 
ings 5 81,500,000, 000. Six hundred million passengers 
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are carried annually and over 1,100,000,000 tons of freight. I 
want now, Mr. President, to show the difference between rail- 
road business in this country d low tariff times and protec- 
tion times. The following table show statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and Poor's Manual: 


LOW-TARIFF PERIOD. 


t car- Miles Dividen 
ried, tons. | built. paid. Gross receipts. 
696, 761,171 $1,092,895, 437 
765, 891, 385 1, 125, 632,025 
741, 705, 946 1,132, 868, 626 
724, 786, 164 | 1, 116, 964, 696 


PROTECTIVE-TARIFF PERIOD, 


8 $1, 249, 358, 724 
09, 082,252 | 1, 335,096, 379 
140, 343,653 | 1,501, 695,378 


114, 71,144 | 1, 382, 450, 227 


* Estimated. 
LOW-TARIFY PERIOD. 


Number Freight 
Year. Wages paid.’ of em- rate per 
ployees. | ton-mile. 
Cents. 
1117770000 AAA $445, 508, 785, 034 0.839 
77 I OL ER ESEN AAA E 468,824,531 | 826, 620 . 806 
22277 A dosent scuenw spams aes neee 465,601,591 | 823,476 - 738 
AVETRRG ̃ AAA qanneeunatnes 459,978,124 | 811,710 814 
PROTECTIVE-TARIFF PERIOD. 
SaGe saa Rw E E A A S bass Ugsacaneecadekss $495, 055,618 | 874,558 0.753 
ia aSo aAA S aE 967, 928, 924 724 
— — — 577, 264,841 1.017, 653 728 
EE RS SI SESE RE „000, . 
VSR a eg Ne ea 557,072,001 | 940,378 735 
* Estimated. 
I regret exceedingly that I can not get the exact res for 1901 


and an estimate for the present year, for they would show a most 

substantial increase over 1900. Enough is known, however, to 

warrant the statement that our railroad business is now more, 

than 50 per cent better in every way than during the low-tariff 
iod 5 


riod. 

The railroad business is the index of the country's progress and 
prosperity. It is dependent upon the demand made by consum- 
ers and the supply of producers. It is a fact that for t years 
our railroads have been pushed to their very utmost facilities of 
rolling stock. A car famine is the only famine we have known 
under the Dingley law. Locomotives and freight cars can not 
be made fast enough with all the facilities of our great locomo- 
tive and car works. 

Our free traders delight in cang our railroads a nonpro- 
tected ** industry, and yet there is no business in the country that 
shows so quickly and so substantially the effect of the tariff as the 
railroads. Why did the freight business practically stand still 
during the operation of the Wilson-Gorman law? y has it in- 
creased at the rate of 15 to 20 per cent yearly under the Dingley 
law and would increase even more rapidly if cars and locomotives 
could be had? Why were so many railroads in the hands of re- 
ceivers in 1896 and so few in receivers’ hands in 1902? Why have 
the value of railroad stocks increased so enormously in the pat 
five years? Do not tell me these are fictitious values or Is 
point to the dividends now paid as compared with 1896—fully 100 
per cent more. And to whom are these dividends paid? From 
the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission I take these 
figures for 1900: 


aL E l E E E $5, 845, 579, 593 
Owned by railway corporations kä 1, 470,218, 972 
Not owned by Why corporations -- .— - . oc antecc anew ese 4,375,390, 621 

fl P6666 : —— —. 4, 900, 626, 
Owned by eer. one.. 472,831,377 
Not owned by railway corporations 4, 427,795,446 


Total stocks and bonds 10, 746, 208, 416 


Owned by railwa 
Not owned by 


COT DOTA CRON E N E NSE 
way corporations 8, 808, 156, 067 


and Santa Fe 


SHIPPING. 


I have shown the wonderful progress made in railroading dur- 
ing the past few years. Inow wish to present some figures show- 
ing the remarkable increase in tonnage of our merchant marine. 
The figures are from the report of the Bureau of Navigation: 


Vessels built and total tonnage. Tonnage | Per cent 
a ant Oe SETS | OL ORM a rt 
Leste 8 
ne of the m 
Sailing. | and | Steam. | Total ni American 
rges. States. vesse 
Gross | Gross | Gross 
tons. tons. tons. ons. 
102, 873 | 32,204 | 159,048 | 294,123 | 4,424,497 12.9 
144,290 | 39,975 | 185,087 | 369,202 | 4,684,759 12.5 
83,217 | 23,885 | 92,531 | 199,633 | 4,764,921 12.3 
49,348 | 27,923 | 124,368 | 211,689 | 4,825,071 12.2 
37,827 | 9,648 83,720 131. 195 4,684,029 13.8 
34,900 | 6,949 69,753 | 111,602 | 4,685,960 11.7 
65, 237 | 23,832 | 138,028 | 227,097 | 4,708,880 12 
64,309 | 61,770 | 106,153 | 232,232 | 4,769,020 11 
84,416 | 40,204 | 105,838 | 180.458 | 4,749,738 9.3 
98,078 | 50,907 | 151,058 | 300,088 | 4,864,238 8.9 
116, 460 | 44,802 | 202,528 | 893,790 | 5,164,839 9.3 
126,165 | 83,738 | 273,591 | 488,489 | 5,524,218 8.2 


It will be seen that we were doing yery won during the opera- 
tion of the McKinley law, but what a co under the Wilson- 
Gorman law. Now note the advance under the Dingley tariff. 
Our tonnage built last go was four times that built in 1895. It 
will be seen that over 90 per cent of our foreign trade is carried 
in foreign bottoms, so that our tonnage of merchant marine is 
used almost wholly in coast and lake commerce. The enormous 
increase in tonnage, then, gives a pretty accurate idea of the in- 
crease in our coast and lake traffic. 


BANK CLEARANCES, 


Our bank clearings represent the volume of business transacted, 
as about 98 per cent of settlements are made by bank checks 
and credits which are recorded in the clearing houses of the 
country. Here, then, we get a basis of relative business done; 
and to show the comparison I present the total bank clearings 
since 1892, taken from the figures of the Bureau of Statistics of 


the Treasury Department: 


. 179, 545, 030 
1893.. 1 820; 769 
1894 | 909; 661, 776 
1895 _ : 155, ' 582, 450, 081 
1896 _. — 51,935, 651,733 | 1901 114,190. 226, 021 


It will be seen how business fell off in 1893 and 1894 when we 
were threatened with free trade and begun to live under the oper- 
ation of the Wilson-Gorman law. We recovered but little in the 
next twa years, and 1897 found us doing less business than in 1892, 
But note the result since, under the workings of the Dingley 
tariff. Observe the great increases each year, till in 1901 we find 
the clearings more than double what they were in 1895 or 1896. 
These are the records of actual business transactions, for bank 
balances are computed to a cent. The clearings for the first four 
months of 1902 were $39,000,000,000, showing that we are about 
equaling the record-breaking figures of last year. Weare almost 
doubling the figures of 1892, a most astonishing result. In this 
connection, I may say that the clearings of New York City in 
1902 are 60 per cent larger than the clearings of London, though 
the latter city has a million more population and does most of the 
business of England. 


POST-OFFICE BUSINESS, 


From bank clearings to postage stamps is a wide step, but I 
want to emphasize the value of a protective tariff in small trans- 
actions as well as great. It would seem as if one need never to 
retrench in the matter of postage, no matter how poor the times 


may be. The constant increase in population makes an increase 


| | 
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in postal revenues almost imperative, and yet the little 1 and 2 
cent stamps, like everything else, show the difference between 
adversity and prosperity. I 8 here with a table showing our 
postal receipts for a period of years from 1889 to 1902: 


* Estimated from ten months. 


Here (from 1889 to 1893) is the constant increase we should 
look for. In 1894 there is an actual decrease and no material in- 
crease the year following. In short, the average annual increase 
from 1893 to 1897 is only $1,689,633, really a falling off consider- 
ing the increase in population. But look at the result since the 
Dingley law went into effect. An increase of over $40,000,000, or 
an average of $8,000,000 a year. We are increasing our expendi- 
tures largely every year, and yet our revenues are increasing still 
more rapidly till soon we will have a self-supporting department 
and ultimately 1 cent postage. 

Our rural free delivery is being rapidly extended till soon every 
farmer in the land ‘will Lave his daily mail delivered at his door, 
giving him his daily paper, daily weather and crop reports, and 
making him more expert in his labor, more intelligent, and more 
prosperous and happy. Thus protection scatters its blessings with 
the increased sales of the postage stamps as it does with the ton 
of rails or the huge locomotive. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE. 
Somewhat akin to postal business is that of our telegraph and 


telephone companies. To many the telegraph and telephone mes- 
sage is a necessity; to others it is a convenience; to others a lux- 


or In a most peculiar and significant way, then, the statistics 
tell the s of 3 The following table shows the re- 
ceipts of the 


estern Union Telegraph Company since 1889: 


$20,783,194 | 1898 
22,337, 029 | 


As in everything else, we see an increase up to 1893, then a de- 
crease till 1897, then a most substantial increase since. This in- 
crease during the operation of the Dingley law has been in spite 
of a most phenomenal increase in telephone business, an increase 
in the Postal Telegraph Company’s business, and private-wire 
business. This increase in telephone business can be seen from 
the following table, showing subscribers and employees since 1894: 


Em- 


Calendar year. Sub- | ployees. 


scribers. 


10, 421 
11.0% 
11,930 
14,425 


1,335 


These figures show nearly five times the annual increase under 
the Dingley law as compared with the years under the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff. And right here I want to show a comparison of 
the annual number of telephone messages in different countries 
according to the latest available statistics: 


Austria-Hungary, 1899 
Russia, 1898 


Great Britain, 1900 7 
nase —I uesesecuec 2. 300, 000, 000 
We do more telephoning than all the rest of the world put to- 
gether at from 5 to 10 cents a message. All this has been made 
pee by the great prosperity brought to us by the Dingley tariff 
aw. 


SAVINGS AND SURPLUS. 


Our savings-banks deposits represent a portion of the surplus 
earnings of the masses. The capitalist, the manufacturer, and 
the merchant do not use the savings banks. It is the wage- 
eurner who uses that depository for a part of his surplus funds, 
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and now, Mr. President, I want to show just what the amount of 
these savings have been during the past ten years: 


4,830,599 | $1,785, 150, 957 
4,777,687 | 1,747, 961, 280 
4,875,519 | 1, 810,597,028 
5,065,494 | 1,907,158, 277 
5,201,182 | 1,939, 376,085 
5,885,746 | 2,065, 631, 293 
5,687,818 | 2,230,366, 954 
6,107,083 | - 2, 449,547,885 
6,873,098 | 2,601, 189,291 
6,784,392 | 2,845, 691, 300 


My own State, New Hampshire, has had an interesting ex- 
perience in the matter of savings bank deposits. For the years 
1894, 1895, 1896, and 1897 there was an aggregate decrease of de- 
posits to the enormous amount of $13,222,416, while for the years 
1900 and 1901 there has been an increase of $1,988,829. 

But these savings banks deposits by no means measure the sur- 
plus of the people’s earnings. There are the building and loan 
associations, the insurance premium, the installments paid on the 
little home and on the furniture, the money spent for ed i 
the children, and for the luxuries and ornaments of the body an 
home. Three billion dollars of savings put away for a rainy day 
and increasing at the rate of $200,000,000 a year, and we are by 
no means a provident people. Weare the most extravagant peo- 

le on earth, and we can afford to be under a tective tariff. 
tt may be said that our deposits are larger than those of any other 
country because of our larger population. Let me give a table 
showing the average to each depositor in a few countries: 
United States — $408 I 


N 

Whether we take total deposits, number of depositors, average 
to each depositor, or deposits per capita, the United States is not 
only far in the lead, but increasing faster than any other country. 

Our deposits exceed those of Great Britain, France, Russia, and 
Austria combined, and these countries have a population four 
times as large as that of the United States. 

INSURANCE. 

I have shown, Mr. President, that we have nearly 83,000,000, 000 
deposited in our savings banks by almost 7,000,000 depositors and 
that we are adding 8200, 000,000 a year, and yet the insurance 
premium is but another form of savings bank, and we are paying 
annual premiums and assessments upon life insurance to the 
amount of 8400, 000,000. Let me present some of the insurance 
figures since 1893 that we may compare low. tariff times with pro- 
tection times. The statistics are from the New York Insurance 
Report, but refer to the total business of the United States: 


Policies issued. 
Year: Total in- 
$ N. Amount of come. 
Number. insurance. 

. pene Oe fon Sate 404, 238 | $1,058, 659,846 | $236, 683,206 
1894 396, 843 985, 520, 033 255, 624, 478 
366,55 864,815, 534 266, 897, 202 

896 350, 106 796, 124, 326 279, 373, 107 
431, 457 923, 804, 876 301,268,179 

485,735 | 1,018,385, 627 B20, 810, 628 

682,704 | 1,304, 906,028 255, 946, 005 

687,005 | 1,356,769,053 | 892,353, 41 

787, 747 | 1,470,317,887 | 437,985, 469 


In 1894, 1895, and 1896 there was a decrease each year in num- 
ber of policies issued and amount of insurance written. Policies 
lapsed by the thousands, and the loss was incalculable. Now 
look at the figures since 1896, a constant and large increase each 
year. More than double the number of policies were written in 


1901 than were written in 1896. Nearly double the amount of 
insurance. This is a most significant showing. It means hun- 
dreds of millions for widows and orphans when the income earner 
is taken away. 
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From 75 to 80 per cent of the income of our insurance com- | tariff times and comes back in protection times. Here are the 


„ and here is an addition of nearly 8400, 

,000 a year to the $200,000,000 annual increase in savings, all 
to be loaned on bond and mortgage, to be put into commercial 
use, and most of it to find its way into the laborer’s envelope. 
Thirteen billion dollars of life insurance in force in the United 
States—more than double that of all the world put together. 
But this is not all. We have over $23,268,047 ,232 of fire risks in 

_ force, and nearly $100,000,000 are paid in fire losses every year. 
But it is not alone the man who has an increased income in 


good times who benefits from a tariff like the Dingiey law. The 
man with a fixed income year after year benefits tively justas 
much. In low-tariff times he is called upon by every relative 


and friend who is out of work, and his income is cut down cor- 
respondingly. Every man who was touched a dozen times a 
week in 1895 and 1896 appreciates this point in these days when 
there are no appeals from broken and hard-luck sources. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

I have pra glim of our domestic trade under the Dingley 
tariff and the eee advances we have made under protec- 
tion. How about our foreign trade—the sale of our surplus 
abroad? In order that we may consider the matter intelligently, 
1 a table showing our rts and imports since 1890, 


a ng my figures from Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
partment: 
Imports and exports of merchandise, 1890-1901. 
Excess. 
Year ending Total imports 
June 6 Tmports. | Exports. and exports. | Tmports, | Exports. 
8789, 810, 40 | $857, 828,684 | $1, 647, 139,098 „818,275 
844,916,196 | 884, 480,810 | 1,729, 307,006 8.894.644 
7, 402, 462 1, G0, 278,148 1,857, 680,610 202, 875, 686 
866,400,922 | 847,665,194 | 1, 714,066,116 88, 735, 78 
654,904,622 | 892,140,572 | 1,547,135, 194 -| 237,145,950 
731,969,965 | 807,538,165 | 1,599,508, 130 -| 75,588, 200 
770,724,674 | 882,606,938 | 1,662, 831,612 -| 102, 882, 264 
764,730,412 1. 050,993,556 | 1,815,723, 968 -| 286, 263, 144 
616,049, 654 |1,231,482,330 | 1,847,531, 984 615, 432, 676 
697,148,489 1, 227,028,902 | 1,924,171, 791 -| 529,874,813 
849,714,329 |1, 304,479,214 | 2,244,198, 543 -| 544,764, 835 
823,171,165 1, 487, 764,991 | 2,810,887, 156 -| 684,592,826 


1898 the balance was against us, and for the five years from 1893 
to 1897, inclusive, the average was only $175,000,000, while dur- 
ing the past five years the average has been about $600,000,000, 
making a total favorable balance under the five years of the 
Dingley law of $3,000,000,000. 

e are changing under this trade balance from a debtor nation 
to a creditor nation, if, indeed, we have not already done so. We 
have an immense freight bill to pay annually, large interest dis- 
bursements, and exc. on account of tourists’ expenses 
abroad, so that with much less than our fayorable balance we 
would have to ship gold abroad in large quantities to pay our bill, 
as we have had to do in low-tariff times. It will be seen from 
the table that our exports are nearly double those of 1895. 
Nearly $1,000,000,000, or two-thirds, 1 products, 
which Europe must have regardless of tariffs, and yet it is in ex- 
ports of manufacture that we have made the largest relative gain. 

We are exporting double the amount of manufactured articles 
that we were under the Wilson-Gorman law, and we are gaining 
markets in every quarter of the globe for every product of our 
mills and factories, and still the free trader keeps up the cry for 
free raw material,” in order that we may capture the markets 
of the world, ignorant or forgetful of the fact that we have 
already 99 per cent free raw material for all that enters into ex- 
ports of manufactures. 2 3 

Right here I want to call attention to our great increase in im- 
ports, this increase consisting mostly of crude or partly manufac- 
tured articles which are consumed by our manufacturers in 
turning out their finished product. Thus we see the perfect work- 
ings of the Dingley law in our oe and imports. It is safe to 
say that in another half decade, if our present tariff law is undis- 
turbed, our exports will exceed $2,000,000,000 annually, which, 
while but a small amount as compared with our domestic trade, 
is still a remarkable exhibition of American progress. 

GOLD AND SILVER. 

I now wish to present a table showing our imports and exports 
of gold and silver for recent years. Trade ces are not set- 
tled wholly in gold. There are credits and exchanges to be con- 
sidered, but I notice that our gold generally goes abroad in low- 


figures under the Wilson-Gorman law and the Dingley law: 


Total value of imports and exports of gold and silver coin and bullion, 1893-1901, 
GOLD. 


Excess of— 
Year ending June 30— | Imports. Exports. Imports 
over 


sebanen® 


1883 .. $23,193,252 | $40,787,319 | $17,544,067 
1804 13,286,552 | 50,451, 87, 164, 713 
1895 20,211,179 | 47, 295,288 27, 084, 107 
28,277,186 | 60,541,670 Bl, 764, 484 

80,533,227 | 61,916, 638 81,413,411 

80,927,781 | 55,105,239 24,177, 458 

20,675,056 | 56,819,055 25,643,999 

85,256,302 | 56,712,275 21,455, 978 

86,886,521 | 64, 285, 180 27, 898, 659 

Silver is a commodity, and the excess of exports should be added 
to our trade balance, but gold is the commodity or money used in 


settlement. It will be seen that in the four years 1893, 1894, 1895, 
and 1896 we exported over 8200, 000,000 more than we imported, 
whilé in the four years 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900 we imported over 
$200,000,000 in excess of the amount exported. 

The gold holdings of the Uni States now aggregate 
$555,000,000, not only the largest amount of gold ever held by 
the Treasury, but for the first time the outstanding gold certifi- 
cates exc in volume the amount of United States notes or 
greenbacks. No longer ago than 1899 the outstanding certificates 
amounted to only $34,500,000; now they amount to $347,000,000. 
In 1892 the circulation of gold certificates rose to $171,700,000, 
but during the free-trade panic the circulation fell to $70,000,000. 
Our $555,000,000 of gold is the largest amount by any 
government in the world. 

FAILURES. 

With such phenomenal advances in all branches of business, 
with such a great amount of increased capital invested and con- 
cerns in operation, we should almost expect to find an increased 
number of failures, for suspensions and failures in business are 
as inevitable as sickness and death in the most healthful com- 
munities. But sickness and the death rate depend to a degree on 
sanitary and other conditions, and suspension and failures in 
business depend, it would seem by the figures I now present, on 
tariff conditions. 

I take the following statistics of failures from Dun’s Review: 

Failures. $ 


Calendar year. 


| 
Number. Liabilities. 


These I assert are most significant figures. In 1892 the num- 
ber and amount of liabilities were normal. In 1893, with the as- 
surance of some kind of a free-trade law, came panic and ruin. 
The figures tell the story. In 1894 and 1895 the figures, while a 
decrease from 1893, were still abnormal, but 1896 was another 
bad year with nearly as many failures as in 1893, though with 
somewhat lesser liabilities. But what a change with the coming 
of protection. Look at the figures for the past five years. The 
amount of liabilities for the four years 1893, 1894, 1895, and 1896 
average $229,000,000 a year, while for the four years 1898, 1899, 
1900, and 1901 they average only half as much in spite of the 
enormous increase in business enterprises. No argument Icould 
make would teach a greater lesson the figures themselves. 

AVERAGE RATE OF DUTY. 

Inow want to call attention, Mr. President, to the free-trade 
assertion that the rates of duty under the Dingley law are exor- 
bitant. 


1902. 


The average ad valorem rate of duty is not determined by leg- 
islation, but by actual imports. The oomai free-trader, in a 


spasm of assumed indignation, may declare that Dingley duties 
are the highest ever imposed, but he either does not know what 
he is talking about or he is deliberately trying to deceive. 

It will be both interesting and instructive to see just what the 
rate has been under the Dingley law, and compare it with the 
rate of preceding laws. 

For the four years ending June 30, 1901, the average ad valo- 
rem rates of duty on all imports were: 1898, 24.77; 1899, 29.48; 
1900, 27.62, and 1901, 28.91 per cent. For 1902 the rate will be 
about 29 per cent. So we may safely average the rate under the 


five years at 28 per cent. This compares with about 21 per cent 
under the three years of the Wilson-Gorman Act. But how does 
it compare with former protective years? From 1870 to 1890 the 
rates were as follows: 


1879. 5 


This is an average of over 31 per cent for the twenty years. This, 
then, disproves the statement that Dingley rates are excessive. 
In only four years out of the twenty -f rom 1870 to 1890 - were they 
so low as the average Dingley rate. This proves that tariff fram- 
ing is a science, and that the Dingley tariff is not only a wise and 
equitable measure, but a scientific measure. 

Again, as regards duties collected. I have already shown that 
as a revenue measure the Dingley law is giving us a large and 
ample amount of duty. But how doesit average among the peo- 

le? The per capita duty collected under the Dingley law has 
n as follows: 1898, $1.99; 1899, $2.72; 1900, $3.01: 1901, $3.06, 
and for 1902 it will be about $3.10. So, leaving out the first year, 
when the amount of duty was low and abnormal, we have an 
average per capita annual duty of less than $3. 

Now, taking the years from 1870 to 1890, we find the per capita 

duty to be— 


T $4.96 $3.64 

. 5.12 3.78 

- 5.23 4.12 

- 44 3.92 

8.75 3.47 

Z BBL 3.17 

- 323 8.30 

= AT 3.65 

< 2.67 3.60 

we ET ARC nd RNG ere cee a k 3.60 

or an average duty of $3.73 per capita. And so another burden 
of the people is di ted 


Even if the entire tariff tax were borne by consumers, which 
is by no means the case, we are each taxed ae a year (and 
ey not more than $2) for the blessings and benefits of Ding- 

eyism. 

The proportion of the free pe ers is nearly 50 per cent, and 
was over 50 per cent under the McKinley law, while from 1870 to 
1890 it was only about 30 per cent. So, whether we consider the 
Dingley law from the standpoint of duty rate, per capita duty, or 
per cent of free imports, we find it to be the most just and equi- 
table measure ever framed. 


SOME PER CAPITA FIGURES. 


To show that our great progress under the Dingley law has far 
outstripped our rate of increase in population, Í will present a 
few per capita statistics, as an example of all, from 1896 to and 
including 1901: 


Per capita statistics. 


è 2 875 Post · once. 
8 a a | pe. F 
8 & By |A 2 
oe oF | sA aes 8 
gg EA 2 ona é — 
a 7 8 g 5|% 
ge 8 = Be # E gs 
9 B3 | g 335 8 
EE © 2 $38 $ 4 
q A A A A 
70,254,000 | $25.62 | $21.44 | $13.60 | $0.49 | $12.99 81. 17 | $1.34 
3.80% „ n | w) . 4 [eas 4 
72,947,000 | 28.43 8.19 14:08] 47 10.590 1.2 | 1.89 
74,318,000 | 29.47 2.02 15.55] 24 1.20 1.8 1.41 
76,808,887 50.66 28.98 | 14.52] 44 17-06 1.34} 1.40 
77,647,000 | 81.98 | 28.02 13.45 88 81 | 1.44 | 1.49 


PRICES. 
Mr. President, I have shown many of the blessings, benefits, 
and advantages of living under the Dingley tariff. Are there any 
disadvantages? At once I hear the freetrader cry, ‘‘ How about 
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prices? Isn't it costing us more to live than we. can make in 


increased earnings? Ianswer, No! The sayings banks deposits 
of $200,000,000 a year answer, No! The $400,000,000 annual pre- 
miums on life insurance answer, No! The mo: released 


answer, No! The installments paid on the home and the furniture 
answer, No! The luxuries enjoyed answer, No! And all these 
come out of the surplus after the necessaries have been provided, 

When we have low prices and low wages and no wages, there is 
no surplus and there areno luxuries. It is hard enough scraping 
to get the necessaries. But prices of many things have risen While 
other prices have fallen. And right here let me emphasize the 
fact that the prices of the greatest and most extensive commodity 
in the land, a commodity that comprises 90 per cent of all pro- 
duction—American labor—has increased since the Dingley law 
went into operation fully Pe cent. 

I have shown that the railroad employees of the country are 
getting 50 per cent more pay than in 1895-96. I have shown that 
the workingmen of all classes in Massachusetts are getting from 
40 to 50 per cent more earnings than in 1896. I have shown that 
the farmers of the country are getting from 50 to 100 per cent 
more for their products than in 1896. And so I believe that the 
income of the people of the United States is to-day much more 
than 50 per cent greater than it was in the summer of 1896 when 
one of the framers of the Wilson-Gorman law, under which we 
were then trying to exist, was asking the people to make him 
President instead of William McKinley. 

No; we are not living in cheap times. Protection does not breed 
cheapness. It tends to make prices equitable to both producer 
and consumer, but the millennium has not yet come, and so we 
find occasional wrong and injustice, and sometimes the price of a 
single commodity will be exorbitant for a period till the abnor- 
mal conditions are adjusted by the inexorable process of demand, 
supply, and competition. Sometimes it is one thing, sometimes 
it is another. It may be coal or meat, or it may be ice or eggs, 
but whatever the commodity or the cause it is only enparar: 

But suppose steel rails are $5 or $10 a ton more than they were 
in 1896. Is the railroad passenger paying any more for his fare? 
Is the freight shipper paying any more for carrying his products? 
No; no are paying less, and the dividends to stockholders are 
greater. 

Protection is the great leveler; but it levels up, not down. Ino 
want to present the following from Dun's Review, an absolutely 
impartial source. It explains itself fully: 

PRICES PROPORTIONED TO CONSUMPTION. 


an: 
For example, the price of a bushel of wheat is multi by 5.55, represent- 
ing the annual per ca or food, and the remain- 


in advancing or 9 tho total. 


economy of space the prices are grouped in seven = s in- 
clude many quotations of wheat, CORT ORE, Tye, barley, beans, and 4 
meats include live h f, sheep, and many provisions, tallow, etc.; 
dairy and garden & ucts embrace eggs, vegetab! ts, milk, butter, 

eese, etc.; other food includes fish. liquors, condiments, r, rice, tobacco, 
ete.; clothing covers the raw material of each industry, and many tations 


8 ý uo 
of woolen, cotton, silk, and rubber goods, as well as hides, leather. boots, and 

the minor metals, tin, lead, copper, 
etc., and coal an leum; misce . of ard 
and soft lumber, lath, brick, lime, glass, turpentine, hemp, oil, paints, 


fertilizers, and ` 
The chief advance in the general level as com with the low-record 


rices of July 1, 1897, will be found in the first three classes. Short cro 
ue to drought and the seasonable advance in eggsand similar articles mae. 
the present position of food stuffs abnormal. Ə third decimal is given for 


accuracy of comparison, thus $101.587 representing $101.58 and seven-tenths of 
acent. This figure does not purport to show the exact average annual cost 
of living on January 1, 1902, because wholesale prices are taken and ail luxu- 
ries omitted. Its economic value is in showing the percentage of advance or 
decline from month to month. 


Index figure of prices, January 1. 


Bread- | Other Miscel- | 
Year. | stuffs. Meats. [nae gard f. Metals. Taneous.| Total. 
1888_...| $18. $8. 920 | $15.080 | $10.340 140 $17.330 | $14.577 | $99. 902 
1889....| 18.195 | 8.705 14. 670 10. 480 15.170} 17.360 | 14.496 | 99.076 
1800. 13.7 7.020 | 12.675 | 9.935 | 14.845 16.240 15.111 | 90.191 
1891....| 19.725 7.810 | 16.270 | 10.215 | 14.135 | 15.875 | 14.217 98,247 
1892....| 17.700 7.895 | 13.180 9.185 | 13.430 | 14.665 | 13.767 89, 822 
1893....| 15.750 9.815 | 15.290 9.505 | 13.900 | 15.985 | 14.820 94.155 
1894. 13.530] 8.655 13.945 8.945 / 12.880 | 14.565] 13.512 88.082 
1885... 14.311 | 8.359] 12.196 | 8.607] 11.886 | 12.028 13.607 80.992 
1890. . 11.380 | 7.540] 10.969} 8.898] 12. 787 12.803 9 — 77.780 
1897_...| 11.729 7.827 | 10.456 8.170 | 12.407 | 13.014 . 899 75. 502 
1898....| 13.511 7.836 | 12.371 8.312 14.654 | 11.572 | 12.184 79.940 
1899.. 13.816 7.520 | 11.458 9.096 | 14.150 | 11.843 E 80.423 
19000. 13.254 7.258 | 13.702 9.200 | 17.484] 18.085 | 16. 95.295 
1901 14.486 | 8.407 | 15.556 | 9.504] 16.024| 15.810 a 95. 668 
1902....| 20.002 | 9.670} 15.248 8.952] 15.547 | 15.875 16. 101.587 
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It will be seen that the total is but little above that of 1888 and 
1889. Curiously, too, theindex figure for 1892 is less than forany 
of the four preceding years and lower than the year following, 
and yet in 1892 we elected a low-tariff Administration in all three 


branches of the Government because of the false of high 
rices. In this connection I want to quote from an address de- 
ivered by T. Z. Cowles, editor of the American Economist, be- 
fore the Society of Political Inquiry at Morristown, N. J., April 
11, 1902. And right here I want to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to the American Economist and the American Protective 
Tariff T Lengue for much of the information I have used in this 


speech. = 8 > 

Speaking of prices, Mr. Cowles said: 

The American wage-earner is not finding very much fault. 
friends on the free-trade side are doing their utmost to convince him that 
he is being crucified for the benefit of the trusts, and that the cost of living 
has far exceeded any gain made in the shape of better wa; but they are 
not making very much headway in carrying that conviction to the mind of 

er. In ly, he only to point to the enormous increase of 
r cent in the last fiye years of deposits in the vines banks 
throughout the country, and to an increase of investments in building 
and loan associations. That ce: y would not seem to indicate that the 
Woga ranen was getting very greatly the worst of the situation. 

e beste ars ‘e-earner knows—that it is not so much the price of an 
article as the ability to pay the price that concerns him. If he can buya 
suit of clothes for $4 and does not have the $4 in his pocket, the price is of 
very little consequence to him; but if the suit of clothes costs $5 and he now 
has $6 in his pocket, he can look upon the situation with 8 complacency. 
Statistics of the census covering the year 1900 show in every State of the 
Union thus far enumerated not only an increase in the general rate of wages, 
but a very much larger increase in the gross sum of wages paid out. Thatis 
to say, while the per capita rate of wages has undoubtedly increased in the 
period of prosperity brought about by the protection, the gross sum of em- 
ployment has enormously increased. That is what counts. 


NATIONAL FINANCES, 


I have shown what protection has done for agriculture and 
manufactures, for our railroads and our foreign commerce. I 
now want to note its effect upon our national debt and finances. 
From the last report of the Secretary of the Treasury I quote the 
following: 

On April 1, 1898, the interest-bearing debt of the United States was 8847, 
866,680. Incidental to the war with Spain the debt was increased, so that 


on 
November 1, 1899, its highest ponk the amount stood at $1,046,049,0290. Two 
ears later, on November 15, 1901, the debt stood at $954,027,150, showing a re- 


Zealous 


the wa: 
nearly 100 


tas has been the re- 

004 of the public 
bee ha: against the Treasury arias the nen phan Sil has re 
3 that, broadly speaking, the public debt within two rar has been 
reduced by the sum of $146,570,294. 

But this by no means tells the whole story. The cash fund in 
the Treasury has risen from $226,166,944 on April 1, 1898, to over 
$350,000,000 to-day. In a single year the annual interest charge 
has been redu from $40,347,884 to $28,471,228, and yet Mr. 
Cleveland, in times of peace, but also of low tariff, had to bor- 
row $262,000,000, and the bonds he sold bore 4 and 5 per cent in- 
terest. During the past year or two much of our debt has been 
refunded on a 2 per cent eal , and to-day Uncle Sam’s credit is 
such that he could borrow a billion at 2 per cent. 

But Uncle Sam is not borrowing in protection times. He is 
buying hisown bonds, canceling his debt, and reducing his in- 
terest charges. He has $200,000,000 in the Treas over and 
above the $150,000,000 gold reserve legally requir There is 
in circulation $2,246,300,542, or $28.72 per capita, against a circu- 
lation of $1,594,195,479 in 1895, and a per capita circulation of 
$21.44 in 1896. Thereis an estimated surplus of $80,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1902 in spite of a large reduction in taxation. 

And what of the people of the United States? The Secretary 
notes that they have a credit in the national banks of over $3,000,- 
000,000, and in the savings banks there are deposits of nearly 
$3,000,000,000 more. Remarkable figures these. Do you want 
any greater proof that low tariff is a debt maker and protection 
a debt payer? 

ASTOUNDING STATISTICS. 

American financial and commercial statistics are to-day the 
wonder of the world. Our wealth of $100,000,000,000, or $1,250 per 
capita; our net debt of less than $1.000,000,000, or only $12.50 per 
capita; oursavings bank and loan association deposits of $3,000,- 
000,000; our national bank deposits of $3,000,000,000 more; our 
life insurance of $13,000,000,000; our annual fire insurance 
of $20,000,000,000; our bank clearings of $100,000,000,000; our 
manufactures of $15,000,000,000; our agricultural returns of 
$8,000.000,000; our favorable balance of trade of $600,000,000; our 
Government receipts of $700,000,000 and expenditures of $600,000,- 
000; our Treasury fund of $350,000,000; our more than $2,000,- 
000,000 of money in circulation; our $150,000,000 (coining value) 
product of gold and silver; our $1,500,000,000 railroad earnings, 
and, greatest of all, our actual turnoyer in commerce, trade, trans- 
portation, and general business of more than $30,000,000,000— 
these are figures to astonish the world. 


We are the only nation of importance paying off our debt. We 
could sell $1,000,000,000 of bonds at 2 per cent in twenty-four 
hours. Money is accumulating in our National Treasury faster 
than we can use it. We are paying $140,000,000 a year in pen- 
sions. Since 1860 we have disbursed ney. $3,000,000,000 in this 
way; have paid off nearly $2,000,000,000 of debt, besides paying 
$2,750,000,000 of interest. 

These are remarkable figures for one of the youngest nations of 
the earth. What they will be in another century or even in an- 
other generation can not even be estimated. With a rehabilitated 
American merchant marine, an isthmian canal, continued protec- 
tion, peace, and prosperity the future must hold even more won- 
de: results for the United States than any that have transpired. 


HOW WE COMPARE WITH THE REST OF THE WORLD. 


Our progress under the Dingley tariff has been such that we no 
longer compare the United States with other nations, but with all 
the rest of the world combined. With less than 5 per cent of the 
population and only 7 per cent of the area, we are, nevertheless, 
about equal industrially to half the remainder of mankind. 

We equal or surpass all the rest of the world in corn, cotton, 
eggs, 5 leather products, copper, and forest products. 

Of the following we produce two-thirds as much as the rest of 
the world: Coal, pig iron, steel, and three-fifths of the total food 
and agricultural products and manufactures. 

We produce one-half as much as the rest of the world in silver, 
iron ore, fish; one-third as much in gold, wheat, oats, hay, butter, 
and cheese; one-fourth as much in hops and beer; one-fifth to 
one-tenth as much in barley and wool. 

We consume, reckoned in value, twice as much corn as all the 
rest of the world combined, one-fifth as much wheat, one-third 
as much oats, one-third as much cotton, one-fifth as much wool, 
one-third as much sugar, one-half as much fish, nearly as much 
coffee, one-fourth as much tea, about three-fifths as much meat— 
all food and agricultural products. 

We have one-third as much wealth as all the rest of the world, 
one-third as much gold, one-fifth as much silver, one-tenth as 
3 sheep, one-third as many cows, as much forest area, two- 
thirds the railroad mileage, or, counting total track, about as 
much as all the rest of the world combined. We have twice as 
much life insurance in force, one-half as much savings-bank de- 
2 we spend two-thirds as much for education, we have one- 

ourth the spindles in operation, nearly one-fourth as much ship- 
ping, one-fourth as many exports, about one-tenth as much rev- 
enue and expenditures, and less than one-thirtieth as much debt. 

Taking everything into consideration we produce and consume 
about half as much as the rest of the world combined. Remem- 
ber, the comparison is not with the world, but with all the rest 
of the world besides ourselves. 

There is not a much better index to a country’s condition than 
the 7 ob carried. According to the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Depew], who should be an unquestioned authority on 
railroad business, the freight carried on the railroads of the United 
States equals the freight carried on all the other railroads of the 
earth and by all the ocean shipping. To thisshould be added our 
immense lake and coast trade. 

Ex-Speaker Reed estimated that the people of the United States, 
when our population was about 70,000,000, were equal as consum- 
ers—as a market for our own and the world’s production—com- 
pared with the rest of the world, to 700,000,000. The same com- 
parison seems to hold good to-day, and our 77,000,000 people are 
equal to 770,000,000, or one-half the rest of the world. That is, 
every man, woman, and child in the United States is equal to ten 
persons outside of the United States, particularly as consumers of 
our own and the world’s products of agriculture, mining, and 
manufacture. 

As regards power of production, Mulhall has shown that a farm 
hand in the United States does as much as two in the United 
Kingdom, three in Germany, five in Austria, and seven in Rus- 
sia. The farm laborers of Europe do nine times the work to get 
double the result of the farm laborersin the United States. That 
is, it takes four and one-half Europeans to equal one American. 


_Extend the comparison to Asia and Africa and we find that the 


ave United States producer is equal to ten the world over, 
outside of our own country. This comparison is emphasized b 
our coal consumption and steam power, and finally by our prod- 
ucts of manufacture. 

We are to-day practically independent of the rest of the earth. 
In a few years we shall raise our own sugar and fibers, manu- 
facture our own silk, and, in fact, we shall produce almost every- 
thing used by mankind, 

The conclusion, then, is warranted that in another generation, 
if ne pee. system of protection is continued, the people of the 
United States and Territories will equal or surpass in production 
pores Ap and wealth the peoples of the rest of the world 
com $ 
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THE FOREIGN AND HOME MARKET. 

I quote the following from the American Economist showing 
the relative value of the foreign and home market: 

Do the people who nd so much brain power in seeking means for the 
enlargement of our fore’ trade ever stop to think what a prodigiously big 
thing they lose sight of when in search of an infinitely smaller ? Do 
they realize that while our foreign trade in manufactured articles of domes- 
tic production was $433,851,756 in 1900, the total volume of our internal trade 
for that year was over $30,000,000,000? It was estimated three years ago that 
our commodities carried from ay of the country to another for sale at 
home were worth about $28,000,000,000 a year, which was thirteen times the 
value of our entire foreign trade, and that the citizens of this country bu: 

worth of home products for every dollar they expend for foreign commod- 
ties. The foreign trade of the United States, therefore, is of small impor- 
tance in comparison with its home commerce. 

According to the statistics of the Twelfth Census, the value of our 
manufactured products. which amounted in 1900 to over $13,000,000,000, fairly 
represented the volume of our internal trade in manufactured rticles, ex- 
clusive of the retailing of the products of the manufacturers, which repre- 
sents transactions involving an amount at least as great, and consists of the 
reselling of these products as they pass into the possession of the ultimate 
consumer. The total money volume of the wholesale and retail transactions 
in the manufactured products of the United States mt nie appro mer nA greater 
than the volume of international trade of all the principal countries of the 
world, which equals the sum of 820.005.884.854. exports and imports added 
together. This does not include our immense home trade in raw materials 
that are not manufactured. It is likely that the volume of our total internal 
trade in 1900 was over $30,000,000,000. 

The value of our internal commerce in proportion to population is greater 
than that of any other country, use Americans spend more for f 
clothing, rent, and many comforts of life than any other ple. At the en 
of the last century the wealth of the United States, estimated at $94,000,000,000, 
was be to the combined wealth of Russia, Italy, and Spain, was double 
that of Germany, and nearly double that of France and a fourth larger than 
that of the United Kingdom. 

The point of the whole matter is the comparison between the value of our 
own trade in our own t market, and the value of our trade with all the 
rest of the world, viz: Total internal trade for the year 1900, $30,000,000,000; 
total foreign trade for the year 1900, $2,201,282,.823—more than 14 to 1. Is it 
not about time that the domestic producer left off worrying about the $1, 
which he already has, and can always keep—that is to say, the foreign trade 
that can not grow less, for we have that to sell which the world must have 
and will continue to buy—and devote his attention more assiduously to the 
$14, which, as experience shows, may easily grow less as the result of eco- 
nomic blundering, but must inevitably increase if we keep to the safe line of 
looking after the great home market. In short, can we afford to risk the 
certainty of a trade worth $30,000,000,000 in the doubtful scramble for a trade 
worth less than one-fourteenth of that amount? The study should be how 
not to decrease the purchasing power of a population that every year con- 
sumes $30,000,000,000 of domestic products. 

Our sales to the world outside of ourselves amount to, say, 
$1,500,000,000; our sales at home amount to $30,000.000,000. That 
is the relative value to us of the world’s markets and our home 
market. There are freights, commissions, and profits to be con- 
sidered in foreign sales, while in home sales all transactions add 
to the income of the people. 

EDUCATION. 
Mr. President, there have been more scholars in our public and 
pevate schools and colleges the past year than ever before in our 
istory. I mean not only in the aggregate, but relatively to 
8 There was hardly a city in the country whose school 
acilities were adequate last fall to accommodate the scholars 
who sought admission. Many of our private schools have been 
compelled to turn away applicants, and the entering classes of 
our colleges showed reco: S reaking registry. 

This was not the condition in 1895-96. What has brought 
about the change? In the first place, it is not necessary for so 
many children to work in the mill. In the second pee, the 
pr rous man need not keep the children from school for lack 
of clothes and shoes. Again, it costs money to go through col- 
lege and technical schools. This all brings up the question of so- 
called child labor. Is it not on the increase?“ my free-trade 
friend will ask. I answer that the census report shows an in- 
crease in some sections of the South and West, but large decreases 
in other sections. The very increased demand for child labor 
when our adults are fully employed is in itself an indication of 
increased prosperity. While child labor should undoubtedly be 
regulated by law, it is nevertheless a blessing when the father is 
dead or disabled that the boys and girls can get good wages and 
contribute to the support of the family. ; 

But the conditions are so immeasurably improved over the 
years of the Wilson-Gorman tariff that I can not refrain from 
calling your attention to the fact. We have the best system of 
public schools in the world. We have the best paid teachers, the 
most comfortable structures, and an army of scholars who are 
reaping benefits far greater than ever before in our history and 
far greater than can be found in any other country. and as I have 
already shown we are expending for education 40 per cent as 
much as all the other countries of the world combined, 

THE AGE OF LUXURY. 

In a recent number of Leslie’s Weekly Francis Curtis has an 
article under the caption “The Age of Luxury.” The term-is 
most fit and the picture so true that I want to quote from the ar- 
ticle as follows: 


We have had our iron age and our 
Corn and wheat have both sat on the 
nothing like leather,“ and even the American hog has 


of steel. Cotton has been king. 
me. Time was when there was 
ruled abroad as well 


asat home. Electricity has worn the crown, and one after another of our 
productions has for a time held sway, giving place to some industrial rival, 
ill, i of any one being supreme, we are foremost with man 


So at this beginning of a new century we live in an age as rel to that 
of our fathers as steam and electricity compare with and candle. Well 
may we call it the of luxury. 

would be difficult indeed to define luxury as found in the United States, 

or to draw the line between luxury and necessity. Many of the things which: 
we have become accustomed to class among the necessaries of life are thought 
of abroad as luxuries or are not enjoyed at all. We might (but think we can 
not) do without a thousand and one comforts and conveniences which our 
fathers would have considered extravagant and unnecessary. In our homes, 
at Sc offices, on our travels, at every turn of life, we enjoy luxuries innu- 
merable. 

Instead of the old-time one weekly paper, we now have our morning and 
8 daily, our illustrated, religious, and other weeklies, and one or more 
monthly m: ines. We have our luxuries in food and our luxuries in 
Even the dolls of our children are better dressed and have more “things” 
than did our grandparents themselves when children. Our homes are filled 
with luxurious furniture and bric-a-brac, our tables are set with costly china 
and glassware, and our rooms are hung with the rarest pictures and e 
Our offices are suntyoed with easy chairs and rugs, with open bookcases and 
desks, with telephone and mail-chutes. Our ‘railroad, parlor, sleeping, and 
dining cars are luxurious in every detail, and our hotels are from en- 
trance to roof. 

Milady’s gowns and wraps and lingerie and gloves and handkerchiefs are 
fit for any queen, and 3 e is a princess in wealth of sopera and 
comforts. amusement there is no limit to luxury. Millions and hundreds 
of millions are annually spent at the theater, on yachting, golf, football, re- 
ceptions, dinners, teas, and balls. We have our pinos; our phonographs, 
our automobiles, our bicycles, and our, carriages for adult, baby, and Jolt 
We have our sealskins and furs, our silks and satins and fine linen, our feath- 
ers and boas, our velvetsand laces, our paintings and roses, our hand- ted 
ware and ornaments, our diamonds and rubies and pearls, our watches and 
clocks, our sweets and perfumes, and so on ad infinitum. 

We spend over a billion a year in drink, outside of tea and coffee; we 
spend over half a billion in tobacco and a taei of a billion in confection- 
ery, fruit, and flowers. It is estimated that our present annual bill for 
luxuries exceeds $10,000,000,000. And only half a century ago our fathers 
been amazed at even the thought of such expenditures and would 
have termed it folly. 

And ze the making and uction of these luxuries form the basis of 
much of our prosperity, and in turn it is our prosperity that enables us to 
enjoy such comfort and luxury. We would hardly want to go back to the 
soli of Jefferson and Hamilton and Franklin, or even to the 8 of Lincoln 
and Seward. So here is to the age of luxury, and may it be buts a bin pep 
ving and a still greater enjoyment of the 


LOOKING SOUTHWARD. 


If there still remains any section of our common country 
whose people cling to the traditions of the past and decline to 
recognize the fact and the logic of the present, let us hope that 
they willturn their faces to the great light of to-day, the light of 
splendid progress and prosperity. They should forget and re- 
amt Ry that they were for a brief period alienated from 
sympathy and good will toward neighbors and friends, and rement- 
ber that all past differences have been wiped off the record and 
that they now stand with all the people upon the exalted ground 
of mutual patriotism. 

They may well forget that they have been free traders for 
nearly three-quarters of a century, and remember that their 
great apostle in economic doctrine abandoned protection only be- 
cause he believed that the control of the world’s supply of a great 
agricultural staple placed the producers of that staple in the envi- 
able position of being able to sell in the dearest and buy in the 
cheapest of markets with advantage and profit. He did not fore- 
see the tremendous possibilities connected with an industrial de- 
velopment that under protection was to convert this raw product 
into finished material at home, saving ocean transportation 
charges across and back, and involving the investment of home 
capital, the employment of home labor, and the payment of home 
wages. He could not foresee the tremendous unearthing of buried 
treasure in the iron mines that under the Dingley tariff was to 
follow the establishment of a gigantic producing industry upon 
the firm and enduring basis that only protection could 5 5 

None of these tremendous possibilities, now accomplished facts, 
were present in the mind of Calhoun when he shifted from 
tection to free trade, otherwise he would not have shifted. 80 1 
say to our friends and neighbors to the southward, Forget that 
you were free traders, and try to remember what protection has 
done, is doing, and stands to do for you.” Signs are not wanting 
that they are 1 and that they are remembering. A little 
time may be needed to complete the process of reversion, but I 
am thankful to believe that they are on the right track and not 
long hence will plant their feet alongside of ours on the solid rock 
of protection to American labor and industry. 


CONCLUSION. 


Mr. President, I have presented briefly many of the material 
benefits which we as a nation and as a people have derived from 
the operation of the Dingley tariff. But I have by no means told 
the whole story. We can estimate the production and consump- 
tion of the necessaries and luxuries of life, but the comforts and 
contentment and happiness of the American home is inestimable. 
How can we calculate the joy of the farmer or mechanic in 
being able to give his sons a college education? How can we 
calculate the pleasure of taking home the latest book; of tak- 
ing the wife or sweetheart to the play o concert; of buying 


of a still higher ne of moral 
noblest things of life. 
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the piano for the daughter; of filling the vase with flowers; 


of taking hgme the candy and toys for the little ones? Why, 
it is Christmas the year round in millions of American homes. 
The birthdays are joyful days. The summer trips to the moun- 
tains and seashore and country in vacation time are not to be 
measured by dollars and cents in the happiness and health they 
give to millions of wives and children. 

No, Mr. President, there is no computing the bicesings and 
benefits of protection. We can not measure happiness by the 
yard or pound or quart or dollar’s worth, but we can produce it 
and enhanceit and continue it by continuing protection and pros- 
perity. I met an old farmer recently, a sterling old man who 
voted for Franklin Pierce and has voted for every Democratic can- 
didate for President and Congress since. I asked him, Well, 
how is the farm?” Without answering, he said, Senator, I want 
to tell you something. Iam going to vote the Republican ticket 
next fall and in 1904 and as long as I live.” ‘‘ Why, how is that? 
I asked, He replied: “Simply because I am tired of voting 
against tg wes Ge 

There is the whole thing in a nut shell. Not only the truck 
farmer of New England, but the wheat grower of Minnesota, the 
corn grower of Kansas, the sugar grower of Louisiana, the cotton 

lanter of Georgia, back to the wool grower of Ohio and the to- 
planter of Virginia and Connecticut, way to the fruit grower 

of California—the capitalist, the millworker, the railroad hand, the 
merchant and clerk, the professional man—every one, from the 
most elevated position to the humblest—must vote for or against 


prosperity. 

And right here let me quote again from Mr. Cowles’s address: 

A wise id in response to the toast, “ ‘s to rity. 
May you stand it like a man.” Thats 5 better 5 8 t 
is "said he. “It takes a clever man to stand prosperity. Any fool canstand 
adversity; he has to.” 

Our friends on the other side are looking for anissue. They 
need not worry, the issue is looking for them. Prosperity is the 
issue, and all other questions are secondary. The American 
standard of living, American manhood and American homes are 
but the resultants of Republican legislation, the sequences of a 
protective tariff which brought to us and will continue to give 
us an unprecedented age of luxury, an unparalleled era of pros- 
perity. 

REDEMPTION OF CERTAIN INTERNAL-REVENUE STAMPS. 

Mr. ALDRICH submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the . votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6570) to amend the act of 
ay atone authorizing the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to redeem or 
make allowance for internal-reyenue stamps, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the Senate amendments 
numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

Strike out said Senate amendments and all of said bill (H. R. 6570) after 
line 6, page 1, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Excepting documentary and propriety 2 issued under the act of 
June 13, 1898, which stamps may redeemed as hereinbefore authorized, 
upon presentation prior to the Ist day of July, 1904" so that said proviso 
shall read as follows: Provided further, That no claim for the redemption 
of or allowance for stamps shall be allowed unless presented within two 
years after the purchase of said stamps from the Government, excepting 
documentary and proprietary stamps issued under the act of June 13, 1898. 
3 . 8 authorized, upon presenta- 

ion prior to the yo y, b 
NELSON W. ALDRICH, 
O. H. PLATT, 
H. M. TELLER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


SERENO E. PAYNE, 
HN DAL 


The report was agreed to. 
BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
first bill on the Calendar under Rule VIII. 

The bill (S. 1347) for the proper labeling of wine purporting to 
be champagne was announced as the first bill on the Calendar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let that go over. 4 p : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the bill 


oes over. 

= The bill (S. 3342) for preventing the adulteration, misbranding, 
and imitations of foods, beverages, candies, drugs, and condiments 
in the District of Columbia and the Territories, and for regulat- 
ing interstate traffic therein, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill goes over. These 
bills, when i eee is made, will remain on the Calendar, re- 
taining their place, the Chair understands. 

PERSONAL TAXES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. r 

The bill (S. 4861) to regulate the assessment and collection of 
personal taxes in the District of Columbia was announced as 
next in order, 


Mr. ALDRICH. Let that go over. 
Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Is not that the bill which has 
been incorporated in the District of Columbia appropriation bill? 


Mr. RICH. Yes. 
Why ought it not to go off the 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. 
Calendar? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not see any reason why it should not, 
although I dislike to make that suggestion. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. e chairman of the committee 
is not here. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLIN- 
GER] is here. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That bill might go from the Calendar. 

The ee pro tempore. The bill will be indefinitely 
postponed, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 12056) granting an increase of 
pension to Warren C. Plummer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Weare proceeding under a unanimous-consent 
agreement. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is proceeding under 
a unanimous- consent agreement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is there any objection to this bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; but we are taking up. the bills in their 
order on the Calendar. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 1 should like to call up this bill to-day if 
there is no objection to it. 

The PRESIDENT Bro tempore. It is very likely that it will be 
reached on the Calendar. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is pretty well along. 


ACCOUNTS OF ARMY OFFICERS. 


The bill (S. 2341) to authorize the readjustment of the accounts 
of Army officers in certain cases, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been read. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Let it be read again. 

The Secretary again read the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments of the Com- 
mittee on Claims haye been agreed to. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Is the report a long one? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is pretty long. 

k un PLATT of Connecticut. I will not ask to have it read if 
it is long. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there beno further amend- 
ments as in Committee of the Whole the bill will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 3310) to amend section 1754 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States relating to the preference in civil appoint- 
ments of ex Army and Navy officers was next in order on the 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachu- 
2 Je Lodz] desired to be present when the bill was con- 
sidered. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let it go over. 

Mr. KEAN. What is the bill? 

The bill was again read by title. 

Mr. KEAN. I object. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

Mr. PETTUS. I ask leave to have a bill considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unanimous agreement 
this morning was that the Calendar of unobjected cases should be 
proceeded with the entire remainder of the day. 

The bill (S. 362) to revive and amend an act to provide for the 
collection of abandoned property and the prevention of frands in 
the insurrectionary districts within the United States, and acts 
it se thereof, was announced as next in order on the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection ismade, and it will 
go over. 

PUBLIC LANDS AND BUILDINGS IN PORTO RICO. 


Mr. FORAKER. I ask that the bill (H. R. 14244) authorizin 
the President to reserve public lands and buildings in the island 
of Porto Rico for public uses, and granting other public lands 
and buildings to the government of Porto Rico, be reprinted as 
it the Senate yesterday. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Without objection, the order 
is made, : . 


i teas ie VANSE en A 
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PATENT SPECIFICATIONS AND DRAWINGS. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 103) relative to the disposition 
of patent specifications and drawings in the western district of 
Pennsylvania was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 4782) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 

to try, adjudicate, and determine the claim of Clayton G. Landis, 
istrator of David B. Landis, deceased, was next in order on 
the Calendar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It goes over without preju- 


dice. 
aes bill (S. 2869) for the relief of Abram G. Hoyt was next in 

order. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 3280) for the relief of Curry County, State of Oregon, 
was next in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill goes over without 


prejudice, 

The bill (S. 4882) for the relief of Col. H. B. Freeman was an- 
nnounced as next in order. 

Mr. SCOTT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
bill goes over. : 

The bill (S. 4863) granting the Central Arizona Railway Com- 
pany a right of way for railroad purposes through the San Fran- 
cisco Mountains Forest Reserve was next in order, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This bill goes over. 
vetoed by the President, f 

The joint resolution (S. R. 211) relative to calling of Maj. Cor- 
nelius Gardener as a witness as to conditions in the Philippine 
Islands was next in order, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
joint resolution goes over. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TAXES. 

The bill (S. 4986) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to receive 
arrearages of taxes due District of Columbia to July 1, 1900, at 
6 per cent per annum, in lieu of penalties and costs,” approved 
Februa 


Objection is made, and the 


It was 


15, 1902, was next in order, and was read, 
: TT. Let that go over. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that this is a 
District of Columbia bill. The District Committee has no day. 
It will take but a moment to pass the bill. I hope the Senator 


will not object. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is a Senate bill and surely will not get through 
the House. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It may. 

Mr. SCOTT. I withdraw my objection. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with amendments. 

The amendments of the committee were, in line 4, after the 
word words,“ to insert and; in the same line, after the word 
“ water-main,” to insert taxes; in same line, to strike out 
special improvement ” and insert special;’’ and in line 5, after 
the word assessments,” to insert “‘ levied prior to July 1, 1899; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That after the word “ ninety-nine,” in fifth line, be in- 
serted the words “and water-main taxes and special assessments levied 
prior to July 1, 1899.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

STATUE OF COMMODORE SLOAT. 

The bill (S. 4657) for the erection of a statue of Commodore 
John D. Sloat in the city of Monterey, Cal., was next in order, 
and was read. 

Mr. KEAN. I should like to have my memory in regard to 
history refreshed on that case. Lask that the report may be read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report submitted by Mr. 
WETMORE, from the Committee on the Library, May 8, 1902. 

Mr. SCOTT. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill goes over. 

STOREKEEPER-GAUGER. 

Mr. SPOONER. I ask leave to submit a report, 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Is thereobjection? The Chair 
hears none, and the report will be received. 
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Mr. SPOONER. Iam instructed by the Committee on Finance, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 12097) toamend the internal- 


revenue laws in regard to storek rs and gaugers, to report it 
favorably without amendment, and I ask that it be considered at 
this time. It is a very short bill, it is recommended earnestly by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and it is important. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the internal-revenue officer holding the combined 
office of storekeeper and gauger shall hereafter be known and denominated 
as a storekeeper-gauger, and when performing the combined duties of store- 
keeper-gauger or when assigned by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
to perform the duties of a storekeeper only atany distillery or at any general 
or special bonded warehouse, he shall receive for his services the compensa- 
tion of storekeeper only, but when assigned by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to perform the duties of gauger only, under the internal-revenuse 
laws, as provided by those laws, he ll receive only the compensation for 
his services and the traveling expenses which are allowed by law to United 
State gaugers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WELLINGTON. Mr. President, I rise toa parliamentary 
8 regarding this bill. Would not its consideration be an 
infringement of the unanimous-consent agreement? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin 
2 850 Peete ous consent to make a report and to have it con- 
sidered. K 

Mr. SPOONER. If it takes any time, I will not press it. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER, 


The bill (S. 3594) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 


| for the adjudication and payment of claims arising from Indian 


depredations ’’ was announced as next in order, 
. ALDRICH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 1969) to conserve the flood waters of Lake Tahoe, 
in the States of California and Nevada, and to regulate the over- 
flow thereof, was announced as next in order. 3 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let that go over. : 

The PRESIDENT 175 tempore. It goes over without prejudice. 

The bill (H. R. 159) providing for free homesteads on the pub- 
lic lands for actual and bona fide settlers in the north one-half of 
the Colville Indian Reservation, State of Washington, and re- 
apd the public lands for that purpose, was announced as next 

n order, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill goes over without 
prejudice, 


POTOMAC RIVER FISHING, 


The bill (S. 5299) to amend sections 897 and 903 of subchapter 
7 of chapter 19 of an act entitled “An act to establish a code of 
law for the District of Columbia“ was read as next in order. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Ishould like to have some ex- 
planation of what this bill means. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I think the Chair will recognize that there 
are some very bad names for bass in the bill. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The bill reads: 

That no person shall catch or kill in the waters of the Potomac River or 
its tributaries within the District of Columbia any black bass (otherwise 
known as green bass and chub), crappie (otherwise known as calico bass and 
strawberry bass), between the ist day of April and the 20th of May of each 
year—— 

That I understand— 

ve in possession or expose for sale 
pe Peay during the year except 5 e 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are not to be caught in a seine. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ot in nets. 

Mr. McCOMAS, I think the Chair could enlighten us better 
than anyone. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut (reading)— 
nor catch nor kill any of the aforesaid species by what are known as out lines 
or trot lines, having a succession of hooks or devices. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I think the bill had better go over. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Rhode Island 
sat that the bill had better go over, and the Chair concurs 
wi m, 

Mr. McCOMAS. Izaak Walton could not, two hundred years 
ago, have p that English. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill goes over. 

JOHN HORNICK, 


The bill (H. R. 8108) for the relief of John Hornick was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It recites that John 
Hornick served in the infantry service of the United States for 
set bested years during the war of the rebellion, and was honor- 
ably harged from such service, and proposes to relieve him from 
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any disability now or heretofore existing, since the date of his 


discharge, by reason of any defective naturalization, or by reason 
of not having been duly naturalized under the laws of the United 
States. It also ache him to prosecute, in the Court of 
Claims of the United States, Indian depredation claim numbered 
in that court 10389. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

i ASSIGNEE OF JOHN GAFFORD, 


The bill (S. a for the relief of John C. Ray, 
John Gafford, of Arkansas, was announced as next in o 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. BERRY. I hope the Senator will not object to that bill. 
It is a claim which accrued before the war commenced, and has 
been due for all these years. There is no reason in the world 


ee of 
er. 


why the bill should not pass. 
. ALDRICH. Most of these claims are very doubtful; but 
if the Senator knows anything about this parti claim I shall 


be glad to have him state it. 
. BERRY. Iknow all about it. There is no doubt about 
oe claim, and the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads 
sly reported it. 
Ir. P PLA’ of Connecticut. Let the report be read, and then 
We can understand what the claim is. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 
by Mr. PENROSE May 


The Secretary read the report submi 
15, 1902, as follows: 

The Commits on Post-Offices oer 8 to whom was referred the 
bill (S. a) for the relief of gonn G. Bay, of John . e of Ar- 
kansas, ha ere yr oe connate dera arr iilis make the fol- 


lowing report and recommend the a of the bil 

The facts in this case are fully set fort . the following letters from the 
Postmaster-General, under date of April and from the Acting Audi- 
tor for the Post-Office Department, D date of April 28, 1902: 


OFFICE OF — .. 
ashington, D. C., April 22, 1902. 

I haye the honor to pore ong vay ty receipt of your letter of the 
18th instant, ae inclosures, aski an expression of opinion of this De- 
partment bed Senate bill Y for 58 . of John C. Ray, 

Arkansas, and, in reply, to state that the records 
. that there was a contract with] 


Sin: 


te of Ma 81, 1861, 
service 


ice on route 


service he informat under the contract could only be from the records of 
the office of the Auditor for the Post-Office I have referred 
our letter and inclosures to that officer with the request that he advise you 
. H. C. PAYNE 
e 
ae A “Postmaster-General. 
Hon. Bores P; 


United | States Senate, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF AUDITOR FOR THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 23, 1902. 
. reference from 
e a of John 


ral, relative to Senate bi 
Gafford, mail 


received 
ps Pos bill No. 1156, 3 


yment. 

3 3 

the Confederate States Government, but the Confederate 

ted), now in the custody of this office, do not show, so far as 
d under his contract 


were paid b 
with 


(mu 
they NU Lag aiy rere was made to Mr. Gaffor 
the U — 


* 


Hon. Borges PENROSE, 
United States Senate. 
The PRESIDENT pro ps re. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bi 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 


H. ALLEN, 
Acting Auditor, 


The bill was re to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be en or a third ing, and read the third time. 
Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I should like to ask the Senator 


from Arkansas how this case differs froma t number of cases 
which must have been similarly situated, where the contractors 
for carrying the mail had earned something under their con- 
tracts, and their contracts were suspended at the time of the be- 
ginning of the war; in other words, is this a separate, individual, 
was ae tional case, or is it one of a great number of cases? 
BERRY. Mr. President, I am not a member of the Com- 
totes on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and was not t when 
the bill was considered. If there is any difference between this 


and a large number of other claims or some other claims of this 
character, I do not know what it is; but I know there are a num- 


1860 | Curtis, late of 5 Territory, deceased, 


ber of claims for compensation where the services were rendered 
before the war began and where there is no evidence that any- 
thing was ever paid on them by the Confederate Government, 

and which claims ought to have id long ago. I will say 
to the Senator from ecticut that since I have been here we 
have tried for years to get a general bill passed to pay claims of 
this character, but have not been able to do so. The Government 
owes the money for services rendered before the war and in no 
way connected the war. I can not see any reason on earth 
why the Government should not make payment, 

The bill was passed. 

JAMES F, M’INDOE, 

The bill (S. 5531) for the relief of James F. McIndoe was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, This bill was passed on the 
28d instant, and a motion was made to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. oes that go over. 

The PRESIDENT . The motion to reconsider was 
made 2 Senator enn isconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. 

SPOONER. What is it? 

Tho PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill for the relief of James 
F. McIndoe. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I object to it, anyhow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have looked into that bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have objected to it. 

Mr. SPOONER. But the bill passed, and I simply entered a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which it was passed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not in order now. 

Mr. SPOONER. I ask leave to withdraw the motion to recon- 


sider. 
The PRESIDENT tempore. Is there objection? , 
Mr. Shine object to present consideration. 
Mr. SPOONE bill has been considered and The 


Senator does oan o 5 to my withdrawing the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the motion to reconsider is withdrawn. 

UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA, 

The bill (S. 3953) 3 5 anting additional lands adjacent to the site 
of the University of Montana was announced as next in order. 

Mr. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill goes over. 

LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES OF GEORGE W. CURTIS. 


The bill (S. 2342) for the relief of the executrix of the estate of 
George W. Curtis, deceased, was considered as in Committee of 


the ole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on e 1, line 4, after the words pay to the,” to 
strike out executrix of the estate” and insert gent representa- 
tives;’’ so as to make the bill read: 


Beit rer etc., That the Secretary of the be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to to pay to the legal Seng hing! tives of George 
for the benefit of said estate, 
— 91, the amc unt due said Curtis for services rendered the United States 
out, as bondsman, the Army transportation contract of Isaac S. 
Bande 1 contractor, in contract No. 61220, for the fiscal year end- 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and 
The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
the legal representatives of George W. Curtis, deceased.” 
HENRY BASH, 


The bill (S. 1468) for the relief of Henry Bash was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. Itp to pay to Henry Bash 
$1,260, that being the amount due bin tor office rent and expenses 
incurred by him while United States shipping commissioner at 
Port Townsend, Wash., from July 1, 1886, to October 1, 1891, be- 
in, 3 months, at 820 per month. 

was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
eee eee read the third time „and passed. 
CUSTIS PARKE UPSHUR. 

The bill (S. 1668) for the relief of Custis Parke Upshur was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay to 
Custis Parke Upshur $787.82, at being the amount due him for 
office rent and expenses incurred by him while cae States 
shipping commissioner at Astoria, Oreg., from July 1, 1886, to 
October 1, tad being for five years and three months, at $12.50 
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waive the reading of the report, Téhink 3 can euplain the oase 10 
his satisfaction. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I shall be very glad to hear the Senator. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Custis Parke Ueber, the claimant in this 
case, was appointed a shipping commissioner at Astoria, Oreg., 
on the Ist of July, 1884, under the provisions of the act of 

ess of Te une 26, 1884, entitled, “ An act to remove certain 
burdens of the American ‘merchant marine and encourage the 
American foreign carrying trade, and for other 
took the oath of office and entered upon the discharge of his duties 
as eee e on July 1, 1884, and continued in the 
office harged the duties thereof to and inclndin January 
5, 1895, at a compensation fixed by the Secretary of —̃ 
After the of the act of "Towa 19, 1886, Mr. Upshur was 
paid for his services as shipping 5 but was raa pi 
the office rent and incidental expenses 
necessarily incurred expenses for onic + office rent es July 1, 1,1850 75 
January 5, 1895. 

He e finally brought suit in the Court of Claims for the amount 
of $1,277.08. The case was heard by that court, and the court 
found in his favor for the sum of $489.16, but also found that there 
was a balance due him of $787.82, which was barred by the statute 
of limitations. The amount for which the court Fendere judg- 
ment was paid, and this is for the balance. 

The question asto the liability of the Government of the United 
States in such cases was decided by the Supreme Court in Reed v. 
The United States (167 U. S. 671) ae is on all fours with a bill 


which 3 a few moments ag 
Mr. G = GER. I 5 DT request for the reading 


‘The was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to bo engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passe 


LEGAL REPRESENTATIVE OF WILLIAM KENDALL, 


The bill (S. 2924) for the relief of the legal tative of 
Maj. e ee Kendall was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported by the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, in section 2, on 2, line 4, after the word ex- 
ceed,” to strike out exclusive of interest: so as to make the 
section read: 


Sxc.2. That in all cases where the several iei gener nse eee. 
larly entered on the o) 1 muster of descriptive rolls N e 8 
the detachments from said fort, and were thus charged agains’ Ta 
soldiers but were not transfe: rred to the compan: — yy ec retain 
3 
Treas- 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Why are those words “‘ exclusive 
of interest” to be stricken out? I donot know that I 
understand the full meaning of that amendment. If theo 

tion of it is to allow interest, those words certainly ought 


remain. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem re. The Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. 9 who Seed e bill, does not seem to be present. 
Mr. t the bill go over until he is present. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill goes over without 


prejudice. 
PROTECTION OF FISH AND GAME IN INDIAN TERRITORY, 


The bill (S. 2865) for the protection of fish and game in the 
Indian Territory was announced as next in order. 


Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris], who 
reported the bill, is not present, and so I think the bill had better 
over. 
2 QUARLES. I hope my good friend will not object to that 
bill. I stand for it. 
Mr. ALDRI I withdraw the objection. 


Mr. QUARLES. I wish to say * ere 
considered the bill and they ropat ti it as a very necessary on 

There being no objection, Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. which had been reported 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


the months of November, December, and J: anua val 
be unlawful at any time to chase the same with 


| 8128. 2. That it shall be unlawful in the Indian patsoover any wild turkey, 
persons to take, wound. or kill, in any manner tring sade any wi So: 
3 during the months of Novem , December, January, and 


of — 

20. J. Th That it shall be unlawful in the Indian Territory for any person or 
pores to take, wound, or kill, in any manner whatsoever, any — 
chicken or grouse, except during the months of September and October 
eac 

‘Bae. 4. That it shall be unlawful in the Indian Territory for any person or 
— — to takoy wound, or kill,in any manner whatsoever, or have in pos- 
‘ , except from 9 15 to February 15 im each heer: 
arse 5. eye unlawful for any person or corporation to ship or 


convey from the Indian Territory beyond its limits any fish or game what- 


soever. Itshall be unlawful for any * or other 
common carrier to —. udp an or e 
whatsoever: owever, t act shall not be keld or ed 
to have repealed first Statutes at Lar. 


page! arak pnd abridge theauthority of 3 of Agriculture thereby 


SEC. 6. That no m — or corporation, or the apone th 
— — at verbs time caich, kill, oF in possession any bird o — 
ent to shp th taking, killing, or wounding of wh vis prohib- 
ited. ‘vith i ee the same from the Indian T. ag? 50 
3 at any e to not or tray 
in the Inden Tet — io chicken, 1 or wild turkey. 
Src. 8. That it shall — to take any fish in any of the 


rivers, streams, lakes, or bo tala in the 
3 catch and take minnows for bait. Aan. 
hat it shall be unlawful for an 
other water cast, 


8 or in any other stream or body of water 
TO — or 1 7 A 
vegetable, or fruit, or to take from 

Chex tad of a Se the eee Terri- 


rritory with nets or seines, 


. That th 


Gericom a hareby given 
visions. of 
Sec. 11. That any LB peon or 3 * ating any OF either of the 


The. E TAE was agreed to 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


Am from the House of e protege by Mr. W. J. 
Brown1nG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 14046) making appropriation for the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for other oe sr 
sists upon its amendments numbered 1,7, 9, 18, 24, 25, 26, 87, 38, 
39, 40, 43, 46, 47, 52, 56, 57, 58, 61, 64, 76, 77, 88, 89, 91, 92, and 93, 
upon which the committee of conference ‘have been unable to 
agree, to the further conference asked for by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Foss, Mr. DAYTON, and Mr. MEYER of Louisiana 
iii!!! ane car thes aeekar tia OA 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to bill 
(S. 5269) to provide a commission to secure plans and designs for 
a monument or memorial to the memory of Abraham Lincoln, 
late President of the United States. 


MONUMENT TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. There is a conference report on the 
table in relation to the Abraham Lincoln monument, which I 
desire to have placed before the Senate. 

The PRESIDEN T pro tempore, Itis a Houseconference which 
is a ‘the table. 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. Then I submit the Senate report. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 
The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the votes of the two Houses 
on the 8 i = House to ha bill (8. 905 
8 monument or 


follows: 
Senate recede from its disagrsement to the amendment of the 


numbered 

That the Senate o from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 2, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Insert before the House amendment the name Senator GEORGE G. VEST,” 
so that theamendment will read 3 3 =e ta- 
tive JAMES D. RICHARDSON;” and the Hows EO- PEAB 

“PEABODY WETMORE, 

He HANSBRO 


Managers onthe part of the Senate. 


Managers on the part 1 DA House. 
The report was agreed to. 
CUSTOMS INSPECTORS AT NEW YORK. 


The bill (S. 215) regulating the duties and fixing the compen- 
sation of the customs inspectors at the port of $ ew York was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Finance with an 
amendment in line 8, after the word“ them,” to strike out be- 
yond eight hours per day and insert “ at unusual hours;” so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secreta: 
ized to increase the compensation of 
New York as he may think advisable 


of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ors of customs at the port of 
proper, by adding to their present 
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compensation a sum not exceeding $1 per day, which additional compensa- 
tion shall be for work now performed by them at unusual hours, for which 
no compensation is now allowed, and shall include work performed by said 


inspectors at ni —... De , and also as reimburse- 
ADE for expenses incurred by them for meals N transportation While in 
the discharge or performance of their official duties. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

LABELING OF WINES. 


Mr. MASON. I was absent from the Chamber when Order of 
Business 876, being the bill (S. 1347) for the proper labeling of 
wine purporting to be champagne, which was reported by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper] on the 27th of 
March, was reached. I should like to have that bill considered, 
and, if there be no objection to it, I should like to have it passed 
now. 

Mr, ALDRICH. There was objection to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection was made to it, but 
it went over, 3 its place on the Calendar. 

Mr. MASON. I unanimous consent for its consideration. 
It is a very short bill. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unanimous consent given 
was that the Senate would consider unobjected cases on the Cal- 
endar, The bill referred to by the Senator was objected to when 
it was reached. 

DISTRICT OF ALASKA. 


The bill (S. 4068) to redivide the district of Alaska into three 
recording and judicial divisions was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Retaining its place? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Retaining its place. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over and re- 
tain its place on the Calendar. 

ASSAY OFFICE AT TACOMA, WASH. 

The bill (S. 5928) to establish an assay office at Tacoma, Wash., 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FOSTER of Washingto: 


n. I ask that that bill go over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill goes over without 
prejudice, 


COMPROMISE OF LITIGATION IN NORTH CAROLINA, 


The bill (S. 5229) to authorize, settle, and compromise certain 
litigation pending in the circuit court for the western district of 
North Carolina was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill goes over. 

DEFINITION OF ‘‘ CONSPIRACY,” ETO, 


The bill (H. R. 11060) to limit the meaning of the word con- 
spiracy "’ and the use of “ restraining orders and injunctions”’ in 
certain cases was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KEAN. Let that go over. I object to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill goes over. 

Mr. KEAN. It may as well go to the other Calendar, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill does not retain its place, but goes to the Calendar under 


Rule IX. 

Mr. MASON. What is the bill that goes over? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. House bill 11060, to be found 
at the bottom of page 8 of the Calendar, 

Mr. MASON. e bill to limit the meaning of the word con- 
spiracy and the use of “‘ restraining orders and injunctions ‘’ in 
certain cases? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the bill. 

Mr. MASON. Was there objection to the consideration of that 


bill? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There was. 
ASHLEY RIVER BRIDGE. 


The bill (S. 5679) to authorize the construction of two bridges 
across the Ashley River in the counties of Charleston and Dor- 
chester, S. C., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McLAURIN of South Carolina. There is a bill of the 
same character which has passed the House of Representatives, 
and I should like to have that considered instead of the Senate 


bill. ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the House bill on the Cal- 
endar? 

Mr. BERRY. The House bill is on the Calendar. 

Mr. McLAURIN of South Carolina. It is on the Calendar, and 
is order of business No. 2085. I ask that that may be considered 
instead of the Senate bill. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
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Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 14247) to authorize 
the Charleston, Suburban and Summerville Railway Company to 
construct and maintain two bridges across Ashley River, in the 
State of South Carolina. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESID. pro tempore. Senate bill 5679, on the same 
subject, will be indefinitely postponed, in the absence of objec- 
tion. The Chair hears no objection, and that order is made, 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS IN THE DISTRICT, 


The bill (S. 4202) to regulate the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
the District of Columbia was announced as the next business in 
order on the Calendar. 

Mr. MASON. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I hope the Senator from Illinois will 
not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Was objection made? 

Mr, ALDRICH. It was. 

Mr. MASON. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
bill goes over. 


AQUEDUCT BRIDGE. 

The bill (S. che A provide for rebuilding the Aqueduct Bridge, 
District of Columbia, was announced as the next business in order 
on the Calendar. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill be indefinitely postponed, 
The matter is taken care of in the District of Columbia appropria- 


tion bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be indefinitely 


postponed. 
FISH-CULTURAL STATION IN MARYLAND. 


The bill (S. 8248) to establish a fish hatchery and fish station in 
the State of Maryland was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to appropriate $25,000, or so much thereof as 
may be nece , for the establishment of a fish-cultural station 
in the State of Maryland, including purchase of site, construction 
of Lepore and ponds, and equipment, at some suitable point to 
be selected by the United States Commissioner of Fish and Fish- 
eries. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ISTHMIAN CANAL, 


The bill (S. 5676) to provide for the construction of a canal 
connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans was an- 
nounced as the next business in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. KEAN. The bill had better be indefinitely postponed, I 
should think. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair supposes so. 

Mr. KEAN. I euggest that it be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, the bill 
will be indefinitely postponed. 

NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR RICHMOND P, HOBSON. 


The bill (S. 3983) authorizing the transfer to the retired list of 
the Navy of Naval Constructor Richmond P. Hobson, United 
esr ah was announced as the next business in order on the 

jelendar. 

Mr. BERRY. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Objection being made, the bill 
will go over. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi. But before that is done, I 
hope the Senator from New Jersey will yield to me for a moment, 

Mr. BERRY. Let us pass a few more bills. 

Mr. PETTUS. I hope the Senator from New Jersey will not 
insist upon his motion. 

Mr. AN. I withdraw the motion for the present. 

Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 6232) for the relief of I. I. 
Barber. It will take but a moment. It was reported favorably 
this morning. It is not on the Calendar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let the bill be read for information. 

Mr. PETTUS. I ask the Senator from Mississippi, if he will 
allow me, to wait just two minutes before he makes his request 
and let the Calendar be proceeded with to that extent. 

Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi. What is the object? 

Mr. PETTUS. The object is to dispose of Calendar No. 1666. 

Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi. It will take but a minute to 
dis of the bill in which I am interested, and then the other 
bill can be called oe 

Mr. PETTUS. e have not yet got away from the Calendar. 

Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi. There was a motion made to 
go into executive session, and I asked that it be withdrawn. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kran in the chair). 
motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. E of Mississippi. It will take but a moment to 

t 

P The P PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is the Calen- 
dar under the unanimous-consent agreement, 

Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi. I understood unanimous con- 
sent was given for the taking up of this bill 
3 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not so under- 

Waa ALDRICH. I ask that the bill may be read for informa- 


“The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has not yet been read. 
The request for unanimous consent has not been submitted to the 
Senate. The bill will be read subject to objection, But the 
unanimous-consent agreement was that the Senate should proceed 
with the consideration of unobjected cases on the Calen If 
anyone objects, the Calendar is in order. 

r. PETTUS. All I ask is that we continue on the Calendar 
one moment longer, 

Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi. If I can get unanimous con- 
sent after that measure is disposed of, I will withdraw the request 
for the present. 


The 


Mr. ER. Let us go on with the Calendar. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next case on the Calendar 
will be stated. 


Mr. MASON. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of 1 business. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Mr. President 

Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi. I hope the Senator from Illi- 
nois will withdraw the motion. 

Mr. MASON. I understand the ruling of the Chair is that 
unanimous consent can not be had to take up any bill because it 
would interfere with the unanimous consent already given.. I 
would gladly withhold the motion to proceed to the consideration 
of executive business, but under the ruling of the Chair, which I 
think is correct, unanimous consent can not be had until the pre- 
vious agreement is exhausted. 

I do not so understand the 


Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi. 
Chair to rule. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not so hold. 
Mr. MASON. Then I misunderstood the ruling of the Chair. 


I understand now we are proceeding under the unanimous-con- 


sent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair So understands. 

Mr. MASON. Now unanimous consent is asked to dispense 
with the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not ask unani- 
mous consent to dispense with anything. 

Mr. MASON. I move that the — proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. If the Senator from Mississippi has 
unanimous consent, or can get it, I will not press the motion. 

Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi. Lask unanimous consent. It 
will take but a moment to pass the bill. I want to get away to- 
morrow or the next day. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We all do. 
F of Mississippi. There will be no objection to 

A 3 

Mr. MASON. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. SCOTT. I understand that unanimous consent was given 
to proceed with the Calendar. We all have bills which we are 
just as anxious to get throu. 77 5 as is my friend on the other side 
with respect to his bill, and if unanimous consent is given to call 
up special bills, I shall certainly expect the same courtesy to be 
extended to me. 

Mr. PETTUS. I hope the Senator will withdraw his motion. 

Mr. MASON. I withdraw it. 


I, I. BARBER, 


Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 6232) for the relief of 
I. I. Barber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mississi 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the ne bil 
indicated by him. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let it be read for information. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I feel obliged to object to the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. I trust the Senator from Rhode Island will 
withdraw his objection. There is an amendment limiting it to 
the State of Mississippi. It is a perfectly harmless bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ith the amendment I shall not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands with amendments, in line 


10, after the word lands,“ to strike out in“ and insert of; 
in line 11, to strike out or in the Territories,“ and insert in 
the State of Mississippi,“ and yes the word “ Interior,“ in line 
14, to insert “duly certified and assigned to the bearer,” 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Let the bill be read as it will 
read if amended. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That I. I. 8 5 i ies is = owner of gone 2 — 
land warrant 45467, issued ue nuar ed the Tth day of Apri 
and military bount land warrant I the 1. day of yee 1857, 
for 160 acres — land, is authorized to select 200 acres of 8 blic 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

SURG. JOHN F. BRANSFORD, UNITED STATES NAVY. 

The bill (S. 4083) for the relief of Surg. John F. Bransford, 
United States Navy, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to transfer Surg. John F. Bransfordy of the retired 
list of the United States Navy, from the half-pay list to the 75 
pre an y list of retired officers. 

was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to 8 e for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
DANIEL CHERRY. 

The bill (H. R. 621) for the relief of Daniel Cherry was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the Solicitor 
of the Treasury to convey, in the name of the United States, to 
Daniel Cherry, of Henry County, Ala., all right, title, and in- 
terest that the United States has in or to the property formerly 
ego, to said Daniel Cherry in the town of Dothan, Ala. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN C. GOINGS AND OTHERS, 


The bill (H. R. 2494) for the allowance of certain claims re- 
rted by the accounting officers of the United States Treasury 
ee was announced as the next business in order on the 

en 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over, 
objection being made. 

S. J. BAYARD SCHINDEL, 

The bill (H. R. 8769) for the relief of S. J. Bay Schindel 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It the Sec- 
retary of War to cause to be credited the accounts of Lieut. S. J. 
Bayard Schindel, commissary Sixth Regiment United States In- 
fantry, with the sum of $77.13, being for subsistence funds stolen 
from the commissary storehouse by unknown parties. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without scien ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. < 

STEPHEN B. HALSEY. 


The bill (H. R. 10279) to pay the, claim of Stephen B. Halsey 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
appropriate $50, to be paid to Stephen B. Halsey, for the damage 
done to his dock at Astoria, Long Island, by the U. S. S. Canby 
on 8 bg 21, 1899. 

ll was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
HERBERT O, DUNN. 


The bill (S. 1866) for the relief of Herbert O. Dunn was an- 
nounced as the next business in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. SCOTT. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over without 
prejudice. 

CLAIMS OF CERTAIN COUNTIES IN ARIZONA. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 97) to authorize certain officers of the 
Treasury Department to audit, certify, and pay claims of certain 
counties of Arizona was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KEAN. Is there a report? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Thereis. The report will be 


read. 

The Secretary read the report submitted by Mr. Foster of 
Louisiana on the 31st of May, as follows: 

The Committee on Claims, having had under consideration S. R. 97, to 
authorize certain officers of the Treasury Department to audit, certify, and 
pay claims of certain counties of Arizona, and having examined the same 

atas accompanying documents, beg leave to submit the following report: 


The joint resolution (S. R. 97) authorizes the Auditor of the State and 
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rtments to sonan all claims which may be 2 
former acts of Congress, and, found correct to to 


cece 
8 of the House for a 


corns. history of these accounts and the necessity for present eeslation are 


set out in a communication from the Secretary of the January 
1901, transmitting a report from the Auditor for the State ö ers of 
ae Gorin 1901, which inserted and ea part of 
The panier on rigor of the rable repo Congress, seco: 


with the following amendment: 
Of the title ollows: Strike out the words ‘and pay” i in line 2 of title 
and insert in line 1, after “audit,” the word “and.” 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Wa pcre ee 1901. 


So Tha to 
e Auditor for State and other d ts, 
stant paneer atic. certain amendments to the resolution, for your information. 


L. J. GAGE, Secretary, 
Hon. J. L. RAWLINS, 
United States Senate. 
TREASURY DEP. 
OFFICE OF AUDITOR FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS, 
Washington, January 28, 1901. 
on of Hon. J. L. States Senator, 


dated 2 instant insiosing joint resoiution ($ By ISD and and requesting an 

n 

5 of mines) han a tion, the matter ha referred to this 
WLINS 


a 1838. 
Beaten was liable under the act of March 2, 1889 (25 Stats. ray 
T And toat e tated y in this office an account of Gila County, 


costs) and 
and 


n 
vered b age joint ine 
0 u- 
6, 1894 oo — 
expenses March 


8 roved A 


some action on 
one in the case of those 


pooh eit 

olution No. 42, 5 68. R. 100, 
e passage of jo resolution > 

to be proper and n in order that 

pending in this office, may 


with certain alterations, seems 
account of Gila County, now 


‘ if ERNST G. TIMME, Auditor. 

The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

- The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be e for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so-as'to read: A joint resolution to au- 
thorize certain officers of the Treasury Department to audit and 
certify claims of certain counties of Arizona.” 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator it me for a 3 
There are a number of little bills which Senators are 
desirous of having passed to-day, and I would be glad if the Sen. 
ator would agree to let us take fifteen or twenty minutes to call 
up by unanimous consent such bills to which there can be no ob- 

jection. 
? Mr. HANSBROUGH. How many? 

Mr. BERRY. Ihave one in which I am especially interested. 

Mr. CLAY. For thirty minutes. 

Mr. BERRY. That for about twenty-five or thirty minutes 
Senators may be recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. If it is able to the Senate that in- 
dividual Senators shall call up particular bills for the next thirty 
minutes, I will withdraw thes motion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Arkansas that 
we have a unanimous-consent t that to-morrow after 
2 o'clock the Senate shall p with the consideration of the 
Calendar of unobjected pos subject to appropriation bills and 
conference reports. 


that the Calendar be 
Mr. 


Mr. BERRY. If the Senator will permit me, there are some 
bills which if they do not pass to-day will not get through, prob- 
ably. There are a great many bills reached in running through 
the Calendar in which no Senator is particularly interested, and 
they consume a great deal of time. If we could have a unanimous- 
consent agreement that for thirty minutes the Chair should recog- 
nize Senators to call up bills to which there can be no objection, 
it would accommodate a good many Senators, and I should like to 
ask anseio consent for such an arrangement, say, for thirty 
minu 

Mr. FORAKER. I join in that request, and suggest that it be 
for twenty-five minutes simply, until 5 o'clock. 

Mr. Y. For twenty-five minutes, until 50’clock. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ishall not gg but I will ask to-morrow 


proceeded 
BERRY. Icertainly have no objection to that course. 
Mr. HANSBROUGH. I withdraw the motion for that purpose. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from PTEE 
asks unanimous e that until 5 o' clock Senators may address 
the Chair in order to call up bills. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 
JOHN J, SOUTHERLAND. 


a. 1 2 1 consent for the areas oe 

eration of the bill ( 13598) granting a pension to Jo 5 

Southerland. à 2 

There being no 5 the Senate, as in Committee of the 
proceeded to 


Whole, consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of John J. Southerland, late of Capt. 
Mic M. Gilbreath’s company, Alabama ora guides, and 


to pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
The ee Senate wi epson tale ordered 


to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
THOMAS L. COLLINS. 


Mr. PERENE Dill (s. 6128) mene consent for the 3 
consideration 6123 ting an increase o on 
to Thomas L. Collins. = ae 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Pensions with an amendment, in 8, 
before the word dollars,“ to strike out seventy-two and in- 
sert thirty; ee the bill read: 


Beit etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
and ted to place on the pension roll, subject to the — 
and — — Inte of 


. 
0 j- 
See ee 3 — 
The amendment was 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
mth Dill was „ f third readin d 
0 Was or a g, rea 
the third time, and passed. 


SUSAN L. LYNCH. 


Mr. PETTUS. Lask for the present consideration of the bill 
Si R. 14182) granting an increase of pension to Susan L. Lynch. 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee Or the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the on roll the name of Susan B. Lynch, widow of George 
Lynch, late of Captain Irby’s company, First Battalion Alabama 
Volunteers, war with Mexico, and to pay her a pension of $12 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BUILDING FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. FAIRBANKS. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 4722) for the erection of a building 
for the use and accommodation of the Department of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds with 
amendments, 

The first amendment was, in section 1, page 2, line 4, after the 
word heating,“ to insert and ventilating; so as to make the 
section read: 


That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and 2e is hereby, authorized and 
directed to cause a suitable and commodious f g, for the 5 
and accommodation of the ent — ox — to on such 


poto of the grounds Agriculture belonging to the 
nited States as he may deem expedient, 1214 building to be constructed in 
accordance with the approved plans heretofore secured in pursuance of the 

provisions of the act of Congress rovod Mareh 3, 190, find fm grees pe 
authorized, after ony advertisement for proposals, to enter in tracts 
the_limit of cost hereby fixed and subject to appro 


within spriations to be 
made by for the erection of said building com including 
— =a ven ele and À approaches and the re- 
moval present e Department of 
on said grounds. 3 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1902. 


The next amendment was, in section 3, page 2, line 16, after the 
word heating,“ to insert and ventilating,” and in line 17, after 
the word the, to insert cost for;“ so as to make the section 
read: : 
7. era 
A. e 
Bnd the cost far removal of the present, building or buildings of the Depart: 
ment of Agriculture, is nony xed at $2,500,000, and no con t shall be en- 
tered into or expenditure authorized in excess of said amount. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

JACOB FINDLEY. 

Mr. CLAY. Iask that the bill (H. R. 10856) granting a pen- 
sion to Jacob Findley be taken up and passed. 

The Secretary read the bill: and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded toits considera- 
tion. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Jacob 
Findley, late of Company F, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regi- 
ment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him 
a ion of $12 per month. 

bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JAMES A. CHALFANT. 


Mr. SCOTT. Iask to call up the bill (H. R. 6005) granting a 
pension to James A. Chalfant. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of James A. Chalfant, late of Company 
F, Eighteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and to pay him 
a pension of $8 per month. 

e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOHN SCOTT. 


Mr. MARTIN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 6023) for the relief of John Scott. 
The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. It directs the 8 accounting officers of the Treasury to 
examine and settle the claim of John Scott, late sutler Twenty- 
first Regiment New York Cavalry, for money alleged to be due 
him by certain enlisted men of that regiment who had died in the 
service or who had deserted. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a pretty dangerous precedent to estab- 
lish, it seems to me, to provide that the Government of the United 
States shall pay claims of sutlers in the late war on soldiers who 
are dead or who deserted. It strikes me that it is going a long 
distance. I did not know the Government ever assumed any re- 
sponsibility in such a case. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Let the report be read. 

Mr. MARTIN. Iam sure that one sentence will explain the 
bill to the satisfaction of every Senator. It only provides that 
the amount due to these soldiers who died in the service and 
which amount was due to this sutler and has never been r paa by 
the Government to anyone at all shall be paid to the sutler. In 
accordance with the usage that existed in the payment to the 
men, the sutlers’ claims were recognized. This sutler was in 
prison at the time, and the amount due from these soldiers has 
never been paid to the soldiers, and it was not paid to the sutler 
for that reason. The payment of the claim is recommended b 
the Department. It does not take from the Government one dol- 
lar except what was due to the soldiers and has not been paid 
over to those soldiers. 

Mr. SPOONER. Who ascertains the amount due the sutler? 

Mr. MARTIN. The Department ascertains it. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Let the report be read. 

Mr. MARTIN. The report is quite a long one. 7 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to suggest that if these payments 
had been made at the time the amount would have been paid to 
the sutler. It seems to me that is all there is of it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Themoney, I understand, is now in the Treasury. 

Mr. TELLER. Their personal representatives have never 
made ay claim to it, and under the the Government 
adopted they would have to wait until the sutler was paid before 
ey could receive anything. The sutler has a sort of a lien on 

e pay. 

Mr. SPOONER. Were the sutler’s claims stopped on the pay 
roll against the soldiers’ pay? 

Mr. MARTIN. That is right. The amounts which it is sought 
now to turn over to the sutler were the amounts that were due 


to these soldiers and never have been paid over to them. The bill 
itself provides that nothing shall be paid to this sutler on account 
of anything due from the soldier if the soldier has been settled 
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with. It only pays over to thesutler the amounts that have been 
withheld from the soldier because of the sutler’s claims, which 
amounts would have been paid to the sutler but for the fact that 
the sutler was in prison. 

Mr. SCOTT. Tunderstand that the Government has the money 
in its hands and has not paid it. 

Mr. MARTIN. It has the money in its hands now. 
en SCOTT. The money is in the hands of the Secretary of 
the 8 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. May I make one further inquiry? 
In case a soldier deserts, does the Government pay him? 

Mr. MARTIN. As J understand it, in case a soldier deserts, of 
course he would have no right to his pay. But the usage in the 
Army was that the sutler made advances to soldiers and that 
when the soldier was settled with the amount due the sutler 
should be retained out of the amount to be paid to the soldier. 
ean ee And if he deserted, the Government paid to 

at extent. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The question is whether the usage 
was that if a soldier deserted the sutler should be paid. 

Mr. MARTIN. I think beyond a doubt when the money was 
advanced for the soldier while he was doing service to the Gov- 
ernment, the money which was earned by him ought to be paid 
to the man who advanced it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I doubt if that ever was the rule. A soldier 
who deserted, as I understand it, forfeited all the pay due him. 

Mr. MARTIN. He forfeited all his pay except such as had not 
been pledged, with the approval of the military organization at 
that time, to the sutler. 

Mr. SPOONER. I think the sutler took his chance on the man 
remaining in the service or 8 

Mr. MARTIN. I think it would be very hard to apply such a 
rule to this sutler who was in prison, and who woul ve got- 
ten the money if he had not been in prison. 

Mr. SPOONER. All these men did not desert? 

Mr. MARTIN. No; some of them were deserters and some 
died in the service without collecting the money due them. I do 
not know what per cent of them were deserters, but some of 
them deserted. me of them died in the service without col- 
lecting their money. 

Mr. SPOONER. I ask that the bill be read again. 

The PRESIDENT pro erp tare The bill will be again read. 

The Secretary again read the bill. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I move, in line 8, after the word service,“ 
to strike out the words or who had deserted.” 

Mr. MARTIN.. I care nothing for it, but that is not just. It 
is not right. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from land. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
g Aeir iai eeey ESENE third din A 
e was orde or a reading, 

the third time, and passed. 
WARREN c. PLUMMER. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask for the present consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 12056) granting an increase of pension to Warren C. 
Plummer. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Warren ©. 
Plummer, late first lieutenant Company C, Fifteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was rgported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FRANCIS M, BEEBE. 


Mr. DEBOE. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 10964) granting an increase of pension 
to Francis M. Beebe. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Francis M. 
Beebe, late of 9 G, One hundred and fourteenth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of 


836 co month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
e 


bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CAROLINE A. HAMMOND, 


Mr. MORGAN. Iask that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 9187) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline A. Hammond. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration, 
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It proposes to piap on the pension roll the name of Caroline A. 
Hammond, widow of William P. Hammond, late of Captain Good- 
wyn’s company of Alabama Volunteers, Creek Indian war, and to 
pay her a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving, the same to.be paid to her under the rules of the Pension 
Bureau as to mode and times of payment, without any deduction 
or rebate on account of any former erroneous payments of pension. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALBION M, CHRISTIE, 


Mr. McCOMAS. I ask for the present consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 2641) for the relief of Albion M. Christie, 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceed to its considera- 
tion. It directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Albion M. 
Christie, assignee of Luke Christie, deceased, local inspector 
$268.80, being the proceeds of Treasury warrant No. 2049, dated 
February 1,1861, and drawnin favor of Luke Christie, local in- 
spector, for that amount, in payment for work and labor per- 
formed by him as inspector of hulls at Savannah, Ga. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withoutamendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOSEPH H. PENNY AND OTHERS, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Id to ask unanimous consent for the 

3 consideration of the bill (H. R. 2978) for the relief of 
oseph H. Penny, John W. Penny, Thomas Penny, and Harvey 
Penny, surviving partners of Penny & Sons. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. It proposes to give the Court of Claims jurisdiction to re- 
hear and reconsider and determine the motion filed in that court 
by the claimants on the 15th day of April, 1898, for a rehearing 
and new trial of thé case of Penny & Sons v. The United States 
and Sioux Indians, numbered in the court as Indian depredations 
No. 4634; and to that end the bar of the statute of limitations 
against the motion is removed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

RESERVOIR SITES. 


Mr. GAMBLE. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 6250) to regulate 555 public of 
reservoir sites located upon the public lands of the United States. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 
ation. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EDWIN P. JOHNSON. 


Mr. MORGAN. Iask for the present consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 9308) granting an increase of pension to Edwin P. Johnson. 
The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 
ation. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Ed- 
win P. Johnson, late of Company E, Thirteenth Regiment United 
States Infantry, war with Mexico, and to pay him a pension of 
$12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS. 


Mr. FOSTER of Washington. I wish tocall up the bill (H. R. 
159) providing for free homesteads on the public lands for actual 
and bona fide settlers in the North one- of the Colville Indian 
Reservation, State of Washington, and reserving the public lands 
for that purpose. It has been read once, and it is not necessary to 
read it again. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I do not desire to interpose any 
factious objection to that bill, but there will have to be quite an 
extended statement made as to the effect of it when it is consid- 
ered. There is no time to make it this afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. The bill 
goes over, retaining its place. 

READING MATTER FOR THE BLIND, 


Mr. QUARLES. I ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2644) to promote the circulation of reading 
matter among the blind. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The bill has been read in full 


to the Senate. The amendments of the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads will be stated. 

The amendments were in section 1, line 5, after the word pack- 
ages,” to insert ‘‘and containing no advertising or other matter 


whatever,” and in line 7, after the word “exceeding,” to strike 

out four“ and insert ‘‘ ten;’’ so as to make the section read: 
That books, phle 

the use of the blind, whet. 


orin and con tever, un- 


when sent by public institu- 
by the la 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the amend- 
The bil Saen] wad to be engrossed fi third 
e was orde: en or a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. oe 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. FORAKER. Lask consideration of the bill (S. 6045) grant- 
8 an increase of pension to Charles Sprague. 

SCOTT. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. FORAKER. [I hope the Senator will withdraw that motion 
for a moment. 

_The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from West Vir- ` 
ginia moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

Mr. FORAKER. I appeal to the Senator from West Virginia 
to delay his motion just one moment. It is only a pension bill, 
and it will take but a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Will the Senator from West 
Vane yield for a pension bill? 

r. SCOTT. I would be delighted to do so if there were not 
so many of my friends standing up who will ask me to do the 
same thing. 

The PR ENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, June 26, 1902, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 25, 1902, 
CAPTAIN OF INFANTRY. 

James W. Long, late captain in the United States Army, to be 

captain of infantry, June 24, 1902. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 

Corpl. John A. Barry, Troop D, Third Cavalry, to be second 

lieutenant, June 24, 1902. 
INFANTRY ARM. 

Sergt. Walter O. Boswell, general service, United States Army, 

to be second lieutenant, June 24, 1902. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
To be assistant surgeons with the rank of first lieutenant. 

Reynold Marvin Kirby-Smith, of Tennessee, late captain and 
assistant surgeon, First Tennessee Volunteers, June 24, 1902. 

William Henry Moncrief, of Georgia, late first lientenant and 
assistant surgeon, Second Georgia Volunteers, June 24, 1902, 

George Lehman Collins, of husetts, June 24, 1902. 

Nelson Gapen, of the District of Columbia, June 24, 1902. 

William Thornwall Davis, of Kentucky, June 24, 1902. 

Charles Frederick Morse, of Vermont, June 24, 1902. 

Samuel Ernest Lambert, of Alabama. June 24, 1902. 

Theodore Lamson, of Massachusetts, June 24, 1902. 

Haywood Shepherd Hansell, of Georgia, June 24, 1902. 

Junius Claiborne Gregory, of Virginia, June 24, 1902. 

Clarence Herbert Connor, of Iowa, June 24, 1902. 

Jay Weir Grissinger, of Pennsylvania, June 24, 1902. 

Will Leroy Pyles, of the District of Columbia, June 24, 1902, 

Thomas Devereux, of Minnesota, June 24, 1902. 

William Mitchell Smart, of the District of Columbia, June 24, 
1902. 

Robert Hamilton Pierson, of New York, June 24, 1902. 

Cary Alexander Snoddy, of Tennessee, June 24, 1902, 

Harry Selby Purnell, of Maryland, June 24, 1902. 

TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANTS. 
Corps of Engineers. 

William A. Mitchell. 
Warren T. Hannum. 
Francis F. Longley. 
Robert R. Ralston. 
Mark Brooke. 
Laurence V. Frazier, 
James F. Bell. 


TOREO 
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Cavalry Arm, 
12. Adam F. Casad. 
17. John C. Pegram. 
18. Charles H. Jennings. 
19. Harry L. H Š 
23. Rigby D. Valliant, 
25. Victor S. Foster. 
29. Samuel W. Robertson, 
80. Herbert Z. Krumm. 
81. Oscar Foley. 
32. Frederick D. Griffith, jr. 
33. William L. Stevenson. 
34. Albert B. Dockery. 
86. Henry E. Mitchell. 
88, Nelson A. Goodspee 
Nelson A. 
39. Charles McH. Eby. 
40. William H. Cowles. 
44. William A. McCain, 
45. John K. Herr. * 
46 
47 
50 


d. 


. Philip H. Sheridan. 

. Joseph F. Taulbee. 

. Andrew W. Smith, 
52. Troup Miller. 

54, William W. Edwards. 


Artillery Corps. 
9. Wade H. Carpenter. 
Frederic W. Hinrichs, jr. 
Samuel Frankenberger. 
Charles M. Allen. 
. John E. Munroe. 
. Stephen Abbot. 
William F. Morrison. 
William H. Williams. 
Myron S. Crissy. 
. Ned B. Rehkopf. 
. Walter K. Wilson. 
. John P. Terrell. 
William M. Davis. 
Infantry Arm, 
8. Gilbert H. Stewart. 
. John M. Gibert. 
. Edward J. Moran. 
. John R. McGinness, 
. Henry M. Nelly. 
. Frederick F. Black. 
. James M. Hobson, jr. 
. David H. Bower. 
51. Hiram M. 5 cp 
53. Benjamin F. Miller. 
INFANTRY ARM, 
1 10 Soléliac, jr., of New York, to be second lieutenant, June 
f i APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
Second Lieut. Albert S. Fuger, Eleventh Cavalry, from the 
pavany Arm to the Artillery Corps, with rank from February 2, 
1. 
Second Lieut. Rawson Warren, Artillery Corps, from the Ar- 
ey Corps to the Cavalry Arm, with rank from February 2, 
: REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


Matthew R. Wilson, of Livingston, Mont., to be register of the 
land office at Bozeman, Mont., vice Albert L. Love, term expired. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIO MONEYS, 


George O. Freeman, of Helena, Mont., to be receiver of public 

moneys at Helena, Mont., vice John Horsky, term expired. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

William M. Mellette, of the Indian Territory, to be United 
States attorney for the western district of the Indian Territory, 
commencing July 1, 1902. An original appointment as provided 
in the act approved May 27, 1902, entitled An act making appro- 

riations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian 
epartment and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for 
other purposes.” 
MARSHAL, 

William H. Darrough, of the Indian Territory, to be United 
States marshal for the northern district of the Indian Territory, 
commencing July 1, 1902. An original appointment as provided 
in the act approved May 27, 1902, entitled An act making appro- 

riations for the current and contingent expenses of the In 
rtment and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
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Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, and for other 
purposes.” 
CONSUL, 


Jobn B. Richardson, of Kansas, to be consul of the United 
States at Port Limon, Costa Rica, to fill an original vacancy. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 
To be civil engineers with rank of lieutenant (junior grade), 


Charles A, Wentworth, a citizen of Massachusetts, 
George A. McKay, a citizen of New York. 


POSTMASTERS, 


Joel S. Ray, to be postmaster at Arcola, in the county of Doug- 
las and State of Ilinois, in place of Joel S. Ray. Incumbent's 


William H. Steen, to be postmaster at Braidwood, in the county 
of Will and State of Illinois, in place of William H. Steen, In- 
cumbent’s commission expired June 22, 1902. 

Cassius M. C. Weedman, to be postmaster at Farmer City, in 
the county of De Witt and State of Illinois, in place of Cassius 
M. C. Weedman. Incumbent’s commission expired June 14, 


1902, 

Joseph T. Van Gundy, to be 1 at Monticello, in the 
county of Piatt and State of IIlinois, in place of Joseph T. Van 
Gundy. Incumbent’s commission expires July 1, 1902. 
3 T. Jenkins, to be postmaster at Sullivan, in the county 
of Moultrie and State of Illinois, in 5 N of Adolphus T. Jenkins. 
Incumbent's commission expires July 7, 1902. 

George S. Harris, to be postmaster at Gas City, in the county 
of Grant and State of Indiana, in place of George S. Harris. In- 
cumbent’s commission expires July 7, 1902. 

Charles M. Junkin, to be postmaster at Fairfield, in the county 
of Jefferson and State of Iowa, in place of Charles M. Junkin. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 24, 1902. 

William H. Ellett, to be postmaster at Eldorado, in the county 
of Butler and State of Kansas, in place of Arthur J. Palmer. 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 10, 1902. 

James Frey, to be postmaster at rise, in the county of 
Dickinson and State of Kansas, in place of James Frey. Incum- 
bent’s commission expires July 7, 1902. 

Henry L. Henderson, to be postmaster at Iola, in the county of 
Allen and State of Kansas, in place of Henry L. Henderson. In- 
cumbent’s commission expi June 8, 1902. 

Isaac B. Davis, to be postmaster at Marysville, in the county of 
Marshall and State of Kansas, in place of Isaac B. Davis. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired March 9, 1902. 

Thomas E. Hurley, to be tmaster at Minneapolis, in the 
county Ottawa and State of in place of Thomas E. Hur- 
“ges ncumbent’s commission expired June 2, 1902. 

oyd E. Young, to be postmaster at Stockton, in the county 
of Rooks and State of Kansas, in place of William L. Chambers. 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 4, 1902. 

George H. Pond, to be postmaster at Ann Arbor, in the coun 
of Washtenaw and State of Kiraan, in place of George H. Pond. 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 5, 1902. 

Mark L. Doughty, to be postmaster at echt in the county 
of St. Francois and State of Missouri, in place of Mark L. Doughty. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 13, 1902. 

Isaac N. Strawn, to be postmaster at Hopkins. in the county of 
Nodaway and State of Missouri, in place of Isaac N. Strawn. In- 
cumbent’s commissicn expires July 7, 1902. 

Louis T. Derousse, to be tmaster at Camden, in the county 
of Camden and State of New Jersey, in place of Louis T. De- 
rousse. Incumbent’s commission expires July 7, 1902. 

Bernard Roddy, to be tmaster at South Amboy, in the 
county of Middlesex and State of New Jersey, in place of Ber- 
nard dy. Incumbent's commission expired June 14, 1902. 

Milo B. Greene, to be . at Alfred, in the county of 
Allegany and State of New Vork, in place of Milo B. Greene. 
Incumbent's commission expired June 3. 1902. 

Frank Jones, to be 3 at Ballston Spa, in the county of 
Saratoga and State of New York, in place of Frank Jones. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired March 22, 1902. 

Charles E. Sheldon, to be postmaster at Sherman, in the county 
of Chautauqua and State of New York, in place of Charles E. 
Sheldon. Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 1902. 

Henry J. Jones, to be postmaster at Elko, in the county of Elko 
and State of Nevada, in place of Henry J. Jones. Incumbent's 
commission expires July 7, 1902. 

George L. Patterson, to be postmaster at Concord, in the county 
of Cabarrus and State of North Carolina, in place of George L. 
Patterson. Incumbent’s commission expired April 4, 1902. 

John O. Burton, to be ee at Weldon, in the county of 
Halifax and State of North Carolina, in place of John H. Howard. 


`| commission expires July 1, 1902. 


Incumbent’s commission expired May 24, 1902. 
Mark Sternberger, to be postmaster at Jackson, in the county 


of Jackson and State of Ohio, in place of Mark Sternberger. In- 
cumbent’s commission expires July 4, 1902. 

William F. Hains, to postmaster at Wilmington, in the 
county of Clinton and State of Ohio, in place of John C. Smith. 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 5, 1902. 

Ralph N. Warner, jr., to be postmaster at Haverford, in the 
county of Montgomery and State of Pennsylvania, in place of 
ge E. Dougherty. Incumbent’s commission expired August 

6, 8. 

Jesse H. Roberts, to be postmaster at Downingtown, in the 
county of Chester and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Jesse 
H. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expired June 24, 1902. 

Abram M. Morrison, to be postmaster at Ennis, in the county 
of Ellis and State of Texas, in place of Abram M. Morrison. In- 
cumbent’s commission expires July 7, 1902. 

Carrie E. Hoke, to be 88 at Taylor, in the county of 
Williamson and State of in place of Carrie E. Hoke. In- 
cumbent's commission expired May 24, 1902. 

Frederick G. Ellison, to be postmaster at ingfield, in the 
county of Windsor and State of Vermont, in of Frederick 
G. Ellison. Incumbent's commission i une 22, 1902. 

Ida A. Hewes, to be postmaster at r,in the county of 
Natrona and State of Wyoming, in place of Ida A. Hewes. In- 
cumbent’s commission expires July 7, 1902. 

Maud Olmsted, to be r at Littleton, in the county of 
3 e 8 State of Colorado. Office becomes Presidential 

illiam E. Osmun, to be postmaster at Montague, in the county 
g 3 and State of Michigan. Office becomes Presidential 
yi, . 

Eugene E. Robertson, to be postmaster at Collins, in the county 
of Covington and State of Mississippi. Office becomes Presiden- 
tial July 1, 1902. 


George W. Young, to be postmaster at Brevard, in the county- 
Carolina, Office 


of Transylvania and State of North becomes 
Presidential July 1, 1902. 

Joshua P. Jessup, to be aster at Hertford, in the county 
of Perquimans and State of North Carolina. Office becomes 
Presidential July 1, 1902. 

Lucian T. Claybangh, to be r at Donora, in the co 
of Washington and State of Pennsylvania. Office becomes Presi- 
dential July 1, 1902. 

Charles W. Anderson, to be postmaster at Platte, in the county 
of Charles Mix and State of South Dakota. Office becomes Presi- 
dential July 1. 1902. 

Charles H. Kuester, to be postmaster at North Judson, in the 
county of Starke and State of Indiana. Office becomes Presi- 
dential July 1. 1902. 

Paul A. F. Walter, to be postmaster at Santa Fe, in the county 
of Sante Fe and Territory of New Mexico, in place of Simon Nus- 
baum. Incumbent’s commission expired May 19, 1902. 

William J. Hamilton, to be postmaster at Linton, in the county 
of Greene and State of Indiana, in place of Walter W. Wills, re- 


moved. 

J. Watts Kearny, to be postmaster at New Orleans, in the par- 
ish of Orleans and State of Louisiana, in place of David G. Bald- 
win, resigned. 

Stephen Farmer, to be 8 at Greenfield, in the county 
of Weakley and State of in place of Henry C. Neely, 
removed. 

Nellie M. Thiriot, to be r at Park City, in the county 
of Summit and State of Utah, in place of Nellie M. Theriott, to 
correct name, - 

Thomas H. Davis, to be postmaster at Ogden, in the county of 
Weber and State of Utah,in place of Charles Meighan, removed. 

L. C. Schultz, to be postmaster at Green River, in the county 
of Sweetwater and State of Wyoming, in place of Karl Spinner, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations eonfirmed by the Senate June 25, 1902. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


Maj. Frank F. Eastman, Twenty-eighth Infantry, to be com- 
missary with the rank of major, with rank from April 1, 1901. 

Maj. Robert L. Bullard, commissary, to be major of infantry, 
with rank from April 1, 1901, 


SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 


George H. Ludde, of Iowa, to be surveyor of customs for the 
port of Burlington, in the State of Iowa. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 


Christopher D. Jones, of North Carolina, to be collector of cus- 
toms for the district of Beaufort, in the State of North Carolina, 
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POSTMASTERS, 

John T. Davenport, to be postmaster at Gordonsville, in the ! 
county of Orange and State of Virginia. 

Dalton A. Brosius, to be postmaster at Vermilion, in the county 
of Clay and State of South Dakota. 

Emmons R. Stockwell, to be tmaster at Theresa, in the 
county of Jefferson and State of New York. 
William H. Norris, to be postmaster at Carlyle, in the county 
of Clinton and State of Illinois. 

Berry E. Raulerson, to be postmaster at Lake City, in the county 
of Columbia and State of Florida. a 

A. L. Williams, to be postmaster at Edinburg, in the county of 
Christian and State of Illinois. 

Champ T. Barksdale, to be postmaster at Danville, in the county 
of 6 5 of Virginia. n a 

Clarence E. Holt, postmaster at ital, in the count; 
of Kankakee and State of Illinois. 155 Á 

Charles F. Best, to be postmaster at Nokomis, in the county of 
Montgomery and State of Illinois. 

W: P. Slack, to be postmaster at Carbondale, in the county 
of Jackson and State of IIlinois. 

Archibald Shaw, to be postmaster at Lawrenceburg, in the 
county of Dearborn and State of Indiana. 

Samuel S. Dingee, to be postmaster at Wilmette, in the county 
of Cook and State of Illinois. 

Everett W. Osgood, to be postmaster at Winnetka, in the 
county of Cook and State of IIlinois. 

Henry B. Van Nest, to be postmaster at Peabody, in the county 
of Marion and State of Kansas. 

Clarkson L. Hutchens, to be at Winchester, in the 
county of Randolph and State of Indiana. 

James S. Reeves, to be postmaster at Union City, in the county 
of Randolph and State of Indiana. 

Frank H. Latta, to be postmaster at Battle Creek, in the county 
of Calhoun and State of Michigan. 

Marshall M. Murdock, to be 7 r at Wichita, in the 
county of Sedgwick and State of 5 

Jesse D. Kennard, to be postmaster at Seneca, in the county of 
Nemaha and State of Kansas. 

Fred H. Ackerman, to be postmaster at Bristol, in the county 
of Grafton and State of New ire. 

John A. Spalding, to be postmaster at Nashua, in the county 
of Hillsboro and State of New Hampshire. 

David E. Wilson, to be postmaster at Belding, in the county of 
Tonia and State of Michigan. 

Stephen G. Newman, to be postmaster at Haverstraw, in the 
county of Rockland and State of New York. 

Emiel Rebell, to be postmaster at Fort Plain, in the county of 
Montgomery and State of New York. 

L. E. Kittrell; to be postmaster at Socorro, in the county of 
Socorro and Territory of New Mexico. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WEDNESDAY, June 25, 1902. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Coupen, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal and ever-living God, our Father, look down we be- 
seech Thee with compassion upon our infirmities, and forgive 
our sins. Deliver us from all sinister motives, and from the evil 
which doth so easily beset us. sap os to live to the high-water 
mark of Christian manhood seven days in the week. Be with all 
eee are in distress or sorrow, all Who are suffering, and comfort 

em. 

Hear us especially when we y for the King of England. 
If it is in accordance with Thy WDE arant ted he may be restored 
to stren; to guide and control his nation in justice and equit 
pened y direction; in the name of Jesus Christ our sed 


en. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. Cannon and Mr. HULL rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois. 

; Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
owa. 

Mr. HULL. If the gentleman from Illinois thinks that his bill 
should come in first, I am perfectly willing. 

Mr. CANNON, I think that in five minutes we can dis of 
it. I call up the conference report on the sundry civil and 
e ne Iha rpari. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois calls up the con- 
ference report on the sed, i civil bill and asks unanimous consent 


1902. 
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to waive the reading of the report, and that the statement only be 
read. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The statement was read. 
ag text of the statement and conference report see Bay ee 
e 


. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, a single word. „Senate 
amendments to this bill aggregated six and one-half million dol- 
lars in round numbers, $2,700,000 of which was for the rebate on 
the tobacco tax. That was agreed to. After that was to 
the remaining amendments were divided about half and half, 

I move the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What amount is now car- 
ried by the bill? 

Mr. CANNON. Sixty million dollars in round numbers. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. How does this amount com- 
pare with the sundry civil bill in the last Congress? I do not 
carry it in my mind. 

Mr. C ON. This is something less than in the last Con- 


ess. 
ra RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Can the gentleman state 
how much less? . 

Mr. CANNON. About $1,000,000, as I now recollect it, 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. CANNON, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 12804) making appropriations for the Army. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the con- 
ference report on the Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. a erat unanimous consent that the 
statement be read, and not the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the statement only be read and the reading of the 
report be omitted. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 

ir hears none. 

The statement was read. 

5 BER qaii report and statement, see House proceedings of 

une 23. x 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, this report virtually, if ađopted, 
closes up all matters of difference between the two Houses except 
on amendments 14 and 15. Iwill bring that up after the adop- 
tion of the report, if it should be adopted, and I ask a vote on the 
adoption of the report. 

Mr. HAY. I will state to the gentleman from Iowa in the 
reading of the statemerit I did not hear the amendment proposed 
by the Senate with reference to men in the Army who stood ex- 
aminations forcommission. I did not hear it read as to what the 
result was. 

Mr. HULL. The Senate recedes. 

Mr. HAY. That is what I know, but I did not hear it read. 

Mr. HULL. That is amendment numbered 4. I ask for a 
yote, Mr. Speaker, on the adoption of the report. 

The question was taken, the conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. HULL, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the table. 

Mr. HULL. Now, Mr. Speaker, amendments numbered 14 and 
15 have not yet been agreed to. Amendment numbered 14 is where 
the Senate struck out three and inserted four,“ making the 
appropriation for barracks and quarters $4,000,000. 

r. HAY. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Yes; for a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HAY. I desire to know whether the gentleman from Iowa 
can call up something which is not in the conference report, ex- 
cept by the consent of the House? 

. HULL. If it disposes of the bill, Mr. Speaker, I should 
sagin I had the right to present anything that will pass the 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Virginia that the conference report is agreed to, and all that was 
submitted to the House for approval has been oe wee of. This 
is as to those matters which are not yet disposed of, and therefore 
1 is proper for the gentleman to bring it to the attention of the 

otse. 

Mr. HAY. Ifthe Speaker will permit me, these matters were 
taken out of the conference by order of the House. 

The SPEAKER. And therefore must be met by the House in 
order to di of them. 

Mr. H . Mr.S er, as I was saying, No. 14 simply in- 
creases the appropriation for barracks and quarters, without any 
change in the law, or any change in the language of the appro- 
priation, from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. Amendment numbered 
15 made a reappropriation of $350,000, and in addition to that 
changed the language under which the appropriations could be 


used. The House took occasion to contest and to strike out all 
that relating to the reappropriation, and also as to the change of 
language, and adopted a part of the amendment of the Senate, 
and in conference the Senate conferees declined to take any action 
whatever on amendment 15. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it is impos- 
sible to hear what the gentleman says unless he speaks louder. 

Mr. HULL. Some gentlemen say that it is not in conference. 
It was not in conference in shape that the House conferees could 
consider any more suggestions looking to the modifying of these 
two amendments; but, Mr. Speaker, I hardly think it would not 
be in conference to the extent that if the Senate had receded from 
its di eement to the action of the House we could have brought 
ina report taking the entire matter out of controversy, and 
by the adoption of the report would have passed the bill. So that 
to this extent it was in conference. It was in conference to the 
extent that we could discuss it, that we could lay the matter be- 
fore the conferees, that we could come to some arrangement, or 
we could reach an agreement that the Senate would agree to the 
action of the House; so that when gentlemen say that it was not 
in con oranes they do not state the whole truth. The conferees 
m — 

Mr. CANNON, If my friend will allow me, I still think that 
formally, technically, the two amendments were not in confer- 
ence. e only way that the Senate could have disposed of 
them, or they could have been disposed of up to this time, would 
have been for the Senate to have receded from its amendment on 
14 and to have agreed to the House amendment on 15. But let 
that be as it may, if the gentleman has any information, now 
that it is up to the House again, has any information or sug; 
tion to make as to how this matter can be accommodated, it 
seems that the House is entitled to know it by a motion or sug- 


gestion. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the Set tac that we could have 
made a full agreement, not only on what we have broughtin, but 
on these two amendments by the Senate receding from its action, 
is evident that it was before us to that extent. But, Mr. Speaker, 
in the discussion of the conferees I agreed to test the sense of the 
House on a motion which I shall offer. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
raise a point of order. There is absolutely nothing before the 
House. 

Mr. HULL. I will make the motion. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I confess there is some 
* the matter. : 

Mr. LL, It is a verx ordinary procedure, and the gentle- 
man from Tennessee is guilty as often as any man on the r of 
this House. . 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I did not catch the remark 
of the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HULL. I say this is an ordinary procedure—to make an 
explanation before making the motion—something that ha 
1 day, and the gentleman from Tennessee has been guilty of 

oing it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that if the gentleman 
from Tennessee insists upon his point of order the Chair will be 
obliged to sustain it. 

Mr. HULL. I reco the point of order, Mr. Speaker, and 
I will move that the House recede from its adherence to amend- 
ment 14 and agree to the Senate amendment by striking out the 
word “four” and inserting three million three hun and 
1 so that it read; three million three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars.” Now, Mr. Speaker, after the mo- 
tion is stated I desire to give an explanation of that motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House recede from its adherence to the disagreement to amend- 
ment 14 and agree to the same with the following amendment, 
which the Clerk will or 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out! four million” and insert three million three hundred and 
fifty thousand.” 


Mr. HULL. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that the Senate 
conferees in the discussion of these points at issue between the 
two Houses are willing to recede from all legislation, leaving 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I wanttomake 
the point of order, in order that the question may be presented 
fairly, that the House, having adhered to this proposition, can not 
now retreat. Itis toolate. The House has adhered to the disa- 
greement to the amendment by a solemn yote, which is the high- 
est action the House can take; and having adhered, it is not in 
order for the House to now retreat. 

Mr. HULL. Iam willing to submit that to the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule on the point of 
order. While an adherence is the highest expression the House 


can give in respect to an amendment, still it is never beyond the 
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power of the House to recede from adherence, and there are 
abundant authorities where this has been done. 

Mr, RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Of course, Mr. Speaker, I 
do not want to argue after the Chair has ruled; but what is the 
distinction between a mere insistence and adherence? 

The SPEAKER. That is a question of parliamen law; but 
the Soa! will state rer it is to indicate s 5 5 
strongly it disagrees, but it never passes beyond the power of the 
House to recede from its adherence if it so desires. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the only question between the two 
Houses is on one proposition. The Senate conferees express 
themselves ready to to our amendment No. 15 providing we 
give this increase on the appropriation. They have already re- 
ceded from other points of the bill more than making up this 
amount. This is the oniy point where there was an issue involved 
that they are insisting t they are right, and that they must 
have that amount in order to reach a final eee on the bill. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want to ask the chai a question. 
I believe we gave two millions in the sundry civil bill and three 
millions in the Army bill and two millions in the Philippine 
proposition, which makes seven millions for buildings. Now, 1 
want to ask if it did not develop in the conference that $350,000 
is merely to sustain their dignity, and did it not develop that 
there was no necessity for it? 

Mr. HULL. No, it did not. I will say that the Secretary of 
War and the Adjutant-General insisted that on account of the 
irgo number of troops returning from the 5 in excess 
of the number that it was assumed would be brought home when 
the estimate was submitted, that they needed that the Sen- 
ate gave in order to provide for these troops. Not only that, but 
with this amount they would perhaps have to put some of the 
troops in tents during the coming winter, and they wanted to 
push ahead the construction of barracks and quarters. It also 
developed in the conference, if I am permitted to refer to that, a 
Senator representing the gentleman’s own party said that as far as 
he was concerned he had been with the contention of the House 
up to that point, but if we did not concede the $350,000, so far 
as his opinion was concerned, so far as his éfforts were con- 
cerned, so far as his advocacy was concerned, the bill might die; 
he would not surrender everything for nothing. 

Now, I am not here to say whether it will die or not if we re- 
fuse to recede, but I do say that in the closing days of the session 
for this House to refuse this one concession, this one little amend- 
ment, and send it back without further adherence, is taking a 
course that it seems to me we ought not to take. There is noth- 
ing involved in the controversy which would justify such action 
by the House. So far as the War Department is concerned, if 
we are to build what the Secretary of War says, every dollar of 
money will be needed for temporary quarters until permanent 
barracks can be erected in their place. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. One other question. How could the 
Senate let down from $1,000,000 to „000? If the $1,000,000 
was necessary, why did they not contend for it? 

Mr. HULL., They did contend for it until we told them there 
was no use to discuss it, and, Mr. Speaker, the committee of con- 
ference, I think. went over this ground as thoroughly as they 
could, and I can say to the House that, according to the report of 
the Senate conferees, if we adopt this amendment I have proposed 
and insist on our amendment to No. 15, it will go to the Senate 
and be adopted and the bill will become a law. It was not giv- 
ing half and half, as is the rule in so many conferences. It was 
absorbing nearly everything in the way of appropriations con- 
tended for by the House, and everything contended for by the 
House in the way of legislation. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Does the gentleman not think the $3,000,- 
000 is ample? 

Mr. HULL. No; I do not, after talking with the Secretary of 
War. I did think so until then, but I do not now. 

Mr.HAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me some time? 

Mr. HULL. We are reducing the force in the Philippines and 
bringing them home to the extent of at least 15,000 more men 
than was anticipated four months ago we could do at this time. 
This is for taking care of them in the United States. I will yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. How much time does the gen- 
tleman want? 

Mr. HAY. I would like to have about fifteen minutes. 

Mr. HULL. I would be glad if the gentleman can get through 
with ten. 

Mr. HAY. I think I can. 

Mr. HULL. I will be satisfied with that. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] if he is going to say anything about 
this business. - 

Mr. HULL. Yes; I am going to yield some time to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 


Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will yield to me just a mo- 


ment or two now, I will say what I think about it, if it is agree- 
able to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HAY. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. HULL. Then I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Tlinois. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, the House recollects the com- 
mencement 5 Has contention. The —— 15 the 5 
ran against the legislation proposed in these amendments. Now, 
then, the legislation is py ty eliminated from the first amend- 
ment. The second amendment does not abound in legislation, 
It merely fixes the amount to be appropriated. The original es- 
timate was $3,000,000. If this motion prevail, then we will send 
it to the Senate with an increase of $350,000, making $3,350,000 
instead of $4,000,000, which is an increase of $350,000. As to the 
next amendment, the House amendment which we adopted the 
other day to 14, as to which I presume the gentleman will move 
that the House further insist upon its amendment that eliminates 
the $350,000 apropriat in the last amendment, namely, 15, 
and eliminates the legislation. Thusis accomplished the conten- 
tion of the House when it instructed its conferees not to assent to 
any legislation in connection with these three amendments. It 


-leaves the Senate assenting to the position of the House and the 


House in every respect vindicating its opinion when the instruc- 
tions were adopted. 

Mr. RIC DSON of Tennessee. If that is true, I would ask 
the gentleman why he instructed the conferees in the first place 
. not to agree to the $350,000 which he now con- 

es? 


Mr. CANNON. Oh, they were not so instructed at all. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. : 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Why, the conferees were 
instrueted 

Mr. CANNON. If my friend will allow me, he is in error. 
Our conferees were instructed not to agree to nef provisions that 
changed existing law. They were not instruc at all as to the 
amounts carried in any of the amendments. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Not at all; but the instruc- 
tion given our conferees was to adhere, which took these amend- 
ments out of the conference, not only as to the legislation, but as 
to the amount. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon, but it said as to 13, 14, and 15 we adhered—the conferees 
could not consider them. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. $ 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Why, of course. 

Mr. CANNON. If my friend will allow me, I am speaking of 
the instructions that were given in the first instance. They ware 
aimed at the legislation in these amendments. They were in no 
way aimed nor did they cover the amount of money carried by 
these amendments. They were against the legislation originating 
in the Senate. Now, then, that covers the whole contention upon 
the part of the House. The other day the House did adhere to 
two of these amendments, but amended the other amendments. 
The Senate receded from one of the three and the other two are 
yet undisposed of; but the gentleman now states a situation by 
which it is patent to the House that its contention against legis- 
lation upon this bill is complied with by the Senate and by the 
tao ane at the same time the appropriation is decreased 

1,000,000. s 

Mr. HULL. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hay]. 

Mr. HAY. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. SE SO 5 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I only want 
a moment in which to say that this is a square and complete back 
down on the part of the conferees on the part of the House and 
on the part of the House itself, if the motion prevails, from its 
position first taken in this matter. We may disguise it as we will, 
but by our former action we took these three amendments 13. 14, 
and 15, out of the conference, and the House of Representatives, 
under the leadership of my friend from Illinois, followed unani- 
mously by this side of the House, said to these conferees by way 
of instructions: Youshall not consider these amendments, 13, 14, 
and 15. We adhere to those amendments, and if the Senate will 
not consent to give them up the bill shall fail.” 

Now, that is the position. Itis no use at this time to go through 
all the different forms of legislation that have been pursued—first, 
the Senate ignoring our request for a conference, the House ignor- 
ing the request for a conference from the Senate, etc. We come 
at last to the point that the proposition was squarely met; that 
the Senate is to have its way substantially as to amendments 14 
and 15, although not entirely, but it does give up amendment 13, 

Mr. Speaker, the House of Representatives said it would not 
consent to that. Now, it is proposed to abandon that position and 
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to consent. So far as I am concerned, I am not ready to do it. 
That is all I wish to say. 

Mr. CANNON, If my friend will allow me to read the in- 
structions, this is what they were—— 

Mr. HULL. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] has the 
floor unless he yields, 

Mr. HAY. I want to make my statement and then I will yield. 

Mr. CANNON. It ought to come in right here. 

Mr. HULL. If the gentleman wants this to come in here so he 
can answer, I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois, and not 
take the time out of the time of the gentleman from Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman from 
Tlinois desire? 

Mr. CANNON. I only want a minute, 

Mr. HULL. I yield two minutes, if the gentleman wants it, 
simply, to read the instructions, 

. CANNON. This was the instruction on the part of the 
House. I hope the House will give me its attention: 


Resolved, That the managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the 17 % f votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill H. R. 12804 are instructed— 


Now listen— 
not to recommend an agreement to said amendments numbered 13, 14, and 
15 or to any modification thereof that will, under authority of said Army 
re aba aha m act. permit the pepe of any sum for the construction 
of permanent buildings at established military posts except as authorized by 
section 1136 of the Revised Statutes, 

There is the instruction; it speaks for itself, and the proposed 
ec yi a by the gentleman from Iowa absolutely complies 
with it. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, when this question first came before 
the House I did not think it was right that the House conferees 
should be instructed in advance, and I voted with the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. The ground upon which the gentleman 
from Illinois put these instructions, or one of them, taken up and 
followed out by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON], 
was that the Senate was N what was necessary 
the appropriation for barracks. Now, the Secretary of War 
made the estimate upon the idea of an army of 87,000 men, for 

,000,000 for barracks and quarters, not for the Philippines, but 

or this country. 

That estimate was incorporated into the Army appropriation 
bill in the House. When it went to the Senate. without any fur- 
ther estimate being sent by the Secretary of War, without any 
official communication whatsoever from the War Department, 
that appropriation was increased by $4,000,000, and when it came 
back here the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] dwelt par- 
ticularly upon this increase, He talked about the duplication of 
appropriations and about the large amount that the Senate was 
patung upon this bill, and members upon this side voted with 

im, not because they were fearful of taking from him the juris- 
diction of which he was so jealous, but because they thought the 
were preventing a large appropriation from getting upon this bi 
when it was not necessary for it to be there. 

Now, the various appropriations which have been made for bar- 
racks and quarters amount to $7,000,000, all that the Department 
has asked for—$2,000,000 in the Philippines, $2,000,000 in the sun- 
dry civil bill, and $3,000,000 for these barracks and quarters, of 
which not more than $20,000 can be expended upon any one of 
them. Now, we are asked to add $350,000 to this appropriation. 
Why? Not because it is needed, not because the War Depart- 
ment can not get along without it, but because we must do some- 
thing to heal the wounded feelings of the Senate of the United 
States. Now, that is the whole of it, and that is all of it. The 
gentleman from Iowa a moment ago said that Senator COCKRELL 
said that if we did not agree to this $350,000, the bill could die, so 
far as he was concerned. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Is not that exactly what 
the gentleman from Minois [Mr. Cannon] and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] have said in respect to this 
amendment that they put on? 

Mr. HAY. Unquestionably. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia to the parliamentary rule that members of 
the other House can not be named in debate. 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman from Iowa named him. 

Mr. HULL. I did not. 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman said the Democrat on the confer- 
ence committee, which is the same thing. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
when a member uses the name of a member of the other House 
the Chair will promptly call him to order. The Chair knows 
that the gentleman will be glad to comply with the rule. 

Mr. HAY. If I have not complied with the rule I am sorry, 
but it is the same thing and it makes no difference. I say that 
the whole point of this amendment is to heal the wounded feel- 
ings of the Senate because this House saw fit to instruct us in 
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regard to this amendment. Inever had an 
of the House to instruct its conferees. 

I did not think it was courteous to the conferees, but it was not 
because it would hurt the feelings of the Senate that I had any 
scruples about it; because the House has that right, and has the 
right to exercise it at any time; and I say that gentlemen accept- 
ing this compromise, if they are willing to vote for the motion of 
the gentleman from Iowa are receding from what they did, and 
they are receding from what the gentleman from Illinois and the 

entleman from Pennsylvania said they never would recede from. 
they want to do it, it is all right; but they ought to do that 
with the dat 3a of the fact that it is done, not because we 
need the $350,000 for these Army posts, but itis because we are 
doing something to heal the wounded feelings of the Senate. For 
one, I shall vote against the motion of the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, just one word in conclusion. There 
is no principle of surrender involved on the of the House 
on a single question we have been instruc upon. There is 
no yielding on the part of the House on any principle that has 
been at issue between the Senate and the House. There is simply 
an increase of $350,000, and that only in this one case of barracks 
or quarters. The Senate yields $1,350,000 of its amendment, 
and my motion would make the House yield only $350,000. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. . Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

Mr. HULL. For a question only. 

Mr. CLARK. I want to ask you a question. If you were 
right then, what was the sense of the gentleman from Illinois 
getting up that hullabaloo and having t extraordinary com- 
mittee appointed? 

Mr. HULL. That was simply a question raised by an instruc- 
tion which changed the legislation, which he claimed then would 
make a 8 PSTN of accounts.. This amendment, if my motion 
shall be adopted bringing the House to an agreement, does not 
lead to any duplication of accounts, because it secures the same 
line of demarcation in this bill as we have had heretofore, as the 
e from Illinois stated in his remarks a few moments ago. 

ow, on the question raised by the gentleman from Virginia, that 
the estimates were only $3,000,000. That is true. The estimates 
were made up last September. It was estimated that at that time 
at least 35,000 troops should be kept in the Philippine Islands. 

Subsequent events have developed that we can bring a much 
larger number home, at least 12,000 more troops will be brought 
to this country in the next two or three months than it was for- 
merly thought would be possible. They will have to be cared for 
at these posts. The only way to care for them is to provide enough 
for barracks and quarters to make them comfortable, and the gen- 
tleman objects. e Democratic party in this matter is simay 
ee uniform rule of opposing svory eng that woul 
benefit Army of the United States. I demand the previous 

uestion. 
$ Mr. HAY. The gentleman is not correct in that statement, 

Mr. HULL. I move the previous question. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. We followed the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman from Tennessee is notin order. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, I ask the gentleman if he 
will yield? 

Mr. HULL. No; I do not. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman has inten- 
tionally misrepresented this side of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will suspend until he has 


consent. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman has inten- 
tionally misrepresented this side of the House. 

TheSPEAKER. The 8 from Tennessee is not in order. 
Does the e ield to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. L. I yield one minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Then, I say we followed 
the leadership of the gentleman from [linois in this opposition, 
and now the gentleman says that the Democratic side was oppos- 
ing something for the benefit of the Army. He should read that 
lecture to the gentleman from Illinois, 1 on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands the previous ques- 
tion. 5 

Mr. CANNON. I ask the gentleman to yield to me for thirty 
seconds? 

Mr. HULL. I yield one minute to the gentleman from Illinois, 
and then I will yield one minute to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. CANN ON. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me there is no chance 
for disagreement about this matter. I say that the contention of 
the House in the beginning by this arrangement is sustained. 


Now, then, touching the amount that is involved, I see no politics 
in it. I think we could get along very well without the $350,000, 
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and still Iam inclined to allow them the $350,000 over the esti- 
mates on the statement of the gentleman. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Then I ask the gentleman, 
if there is no politics in it, why the gentleman from Iowa should 
have assailed the Democratic side for following your leadership? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not yield. 

Mr, RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The 3 yielded by 


The The SPEAKER. The gentleman should wait until request has 
been made. 
Mr. HULL, I yield one minute to the gentleman from 


vi 
. HAY. Mr. er, the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Horr] that I have ever in my whole serv- 
ice in this House beenin any way opposed to taking care Sra the 
Army is absolutely untrue, and the statement that the Demo- 
cratic party has done anything against the Army or has spoken 
e it or taken any steps Which would reflect upon it, is a 
der to which gen sci. Fost on that side resort only that they 
may obtain some cheap capital in the coming Congressional cam- 
a ag ppr applause on the Democratic side.] 
Snow yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Texas Mr. SLAYDEN]. 

“Mr. SLAYDEN, . Speaker, I pit for the same purpose as 
did the gentleman from Virginia. deny that my action in the 
committee or in the House in connection with Army legislation 
has been controlled by politics. I think that when my friend 
who is chairman of the committee, who is usually both fair and 
courteous, ceases to be blinded by passion he will at least recall 
TOA DO ANE JU DOE aa and I appeal to him, as a fair and 
honest-minded man, to say if he believes that my action in con- 
nection with military legislation, in the committee or in the 
House, has ever been controlled by dishonest or unworthy mo- 
tives. I deny his statement absolutel, 1 so far as it was applied to 
me. [A use on the Democratic si 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I referred 10 the party and not in- 


dividuals, and now I will refer gentlemen on the other side to- 


the last speech made in this House by the late Hon. Amos J. 
Cummings. I now move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The . The question now is on receding from the 
adherence to the disagreement and agreeing to the amendment 
gis an amendment. 

a guot ion was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hay) were—130 ayes and 70 noes. 

So the motion of Mr. HULL was 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. One ‘leader, Mr. Cannon, 
haying abandoned us, we shall refuse to follow him any further. 


[Lanughter. 

Mr. Mr. 5 I move that the House further insist 
on its amendment to the Senate amendment 15. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House further insist on its amendment to the amendment No. 15. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. HULL, a motion to reconsider the several 
votes just taken was laid on "the table. 

CONFERENCE REPORT ON NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the conference re- 

rt on the naval appropriation bill, and I ask that the reading of 

e report be omi À and that the statement only be read. 

The SPEAKER. tleman from Illinois, chairman of the 
Committee on Naval 2 irs, asks unanimous consent that the 
reading of the rt be omitted and that the statement only be 
3 Is there o Rejection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 


The Clerk read the statement of the House conferees, as follows: 
‘The managers on Sna Jor OLANE NONS A EES cage ar wag ai AAE ge ee 
1 eee eee. — . 
Pee ropriations for naval service for 
—. — June 30, $ for other submit the Tollowing writen 
in explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
5 . conference report on each of — — 
e 
On Nos- 8 6 68, 70,71, 78, 74, 75: Changes name of na val cadets to that of 


On 2 Ne. . 4: Authorizes the accounting officers of the proposed 
by the Senate, to allow in the settlement of the accounts of paring offi- 
cers payments under the * . — riation of em ney fund to 5 — = 
ployees a at na stations in our — — — 
att to yonr rene: until such time as Congress shall make — ca; 

oa or the 


oom 

yof = part pan fg x tie Ben: 

00 avy, as wee e 
insular oo — 


ate, Ea » pay all rE ciyilian mer rae big in our i: 5 & per com- 
pensai whileac em ed from the date 
oE thei sailing e „Duden Btatos and d while Ba aes the United 
On No. 6: Sis ut thes: ghtingan additional bu ene 
ate, for ren Rime hana te ry bo 5 
On No. 8: he 5 the Sena 
apn No. & Directs the Bereta 8 of the Ea sia Tor a naval taining station 
on the Great 3 and make report to of its action, and to defra; 
the expenses of said board appropriates $5, 
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. No. 10: 5 — the appropriation of $1,400 for a clerk at Cavite, P. I., 
ia tion under a civil establishment 


„12 P: the ——— of the Navy to 
chase n land for coal depots, , and authorizes the accounting 
8 the to allow itures heretofore made for lan 
poe for use as naval coal depots out of said — as proposed 
the Senate, but —— out the 1 as ropot a the Senate, for 
a reappropriation of unexpended ö aie the establishment of 


„as increase to the 5 one clerk at the 


navy-yard, Portsmo' N as proposed by the Bena 
On No. 15: Corrects ph by said amount. 
Nos. 16, 17, and 18: © form of expression of two writers, as 
pro; b; Senate, but does not increase the appropriation. 
Nos. 19 and A* ‘orm on, as proposed by the Senate, 
but does not change the clerk ta charg 
On No. 21: Inserts one clerk in of 5 of books, at $1,200. 
is On No. 22: Changes the correspond wii ‘above 


On No. 23: Changes the total pitas in the civil establishment, Bu- 


of to conform 
On No. 27: A 200 fie the ox letion of building = 19, and 
s On No. Bi: Appropriatea $0000 forthe eo 4 E N New York Na ard. 
No. 2 Changes totals in appropriations for New York Navy. Tard in 
above. 


$ Secretary of the Na 8 
demn a certain tract of land, or so much aa may bone 
cent tothe Norfolk Navy- Tard, and to report such proceedings eh ee next 


session of 
On No. 20: CTT e e 
for at Key West, Fla. 
tals in appropriations for naval station at Key 


On No. 31: Changes the 
Fla. 


est, 
On Nos. 32 and 33: Increases the aj 


from $2,000 to $4,000, or so 

much as may be necessary, as P by the Seunts, for additional land at 
the my! RTE, Paget Sound, 

On Changes the totals in appropriations for nayy-yard, Puget 


Sound, W: ton, to conform to abore. 
On No. 35: es out language, as the rr 
On No. 36: Changes form of expression, as 
On No. 41: t of for reist hor at 


San Luis 44 island of Guam 
A pra, 
On No. 42: Inserts caption E “Blans and pie pe Lar roo for public works,” 


pital, Naval Academy, as by the Senate. 
On No. a5: Xnsorte provide as proposed by the Senate, perm: the 
Secretary of the Navy, in his — . the 
er by . 


Naval „ contract or by as — ada 
necessary for best in of the Gorernm: 
On No. 48: Strikes out additional EDOARD of $5,000 for Naval Observa- 


„ by the Senate, 


No. 4% Strikes out aj tion of for of board of 
8 ja ei — iho Senaten + 
On No. 50: Au an increase Ko ee ea hem- 
erisand Nautical for the mee and House of re- 
0 No bi pert ame, rimase br hn $30,000, i by the Senate, 
o. 51: Au a as the Sena‘ 
for repairs and i vements on buildings a: of a contagious 
disease h talat Mare Island, Gal, 
coal oon Insert the word each,“ as proposed by the Senate, a 
verbal o: 
On No. 59: Strikes out a) tion of $3,800, as proposed Benai 
tor clerks at naval station viere T P = 8 295 5 fi 
Strikes 3 5 
Sena establishment, Bureau of Contras Repair. z 


On No. 65. Strikes ont app: 


as proposed by the Sena 
etapa ag e Carie F. of 85 


On No. 66: Strikes out the inorease ie total appropriations, ad proposed by 
the Penara, Tor ua for naval establishment, B. to con- 


On No. 652 2 for $1,000 for an assistant librarian 


a Se rs an cree ntl E prope 
0 8) as pri e 
Senat — Naval Academy to conform to 53 * 1 
0. 72: Inserts a by the Senate, for exten: the 
uso of of $4,600 for or clerk is wee 
dental and 0 Board of tors at Naval Academ 
On No. tu, increase in totals ppropriations for domy; 


„„ 
3 9. on 10 of the act a ved March 3, 1899, 
28 8 ine: th eflicioncy of — 


An act to reorganize an rease the ency of the personnel 
of the Navy and Marine of the United Sta’ 
On No. Inserts a pro’ that 8 the Marine 


of a major-general in the 
to his successor or successors. 
by the Senate, for the 


the Senate, 10 gunnery-ser; 
0 trumpeters, and 620 priva 
riation for “Provisions, Marine Corps,“ 


: Increases 
b the Senate, from 071.50 to $445,071.50. 
reases the appropriation for Clothing of the Marine Corps“ 


from $40,000 to $82,000. 
8 Increases the a for “ Military stores,” as propesed 
0 N 86: i nerens the t riati 1 Transportat es 8 
0. creases — or ion an 5 
the Marine 5 Senate, from $100,000 to $110,000. 
lion for “Gon Contingent, Marine Cor 


by the Senate: 
“ Y. Limited, Segoe ated ere 
between itand the United States, shall be completed by its 
oll Powe. Steel Company or its lawful successor—which has quired an andes: 
or may acquire and assume, all of its assets and all of its lin bilities 


No. 87: „ 


A N EE mete ae 
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. TTT or itslawful 
r, upon giving security in 3 form and amount, conditioned for 

the performance by it of the said contracts according to the true intent and 

meaning gp ery shall be substituted therein for the said Carnegie Steel 

Compe and be entitied fo exercise al rights ts thereunder w. 

the A ee Steal Limited, had or would have had if it had 

continued in existence.” 


sew ans wigan ina conference have been unable to agree on the following 


ORNO ag ie relating to to total tion for thi of the Navy. 

0 a ‘or the pa: 
On Nos. 3 and 13, Abo under te hej Maintenance or 8 as to whether 
this provision should be er the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Navigation 
or the Bureau of 


On No. 9, as to w in the Treas- 


propery chargeable to yaad appropriation. 
0. 24, as to the increase in the corps of cixil engineers. 
On Nos. 25 and 26, as to an appropriation of $500 for ee. 
tion con the furnishing water supply of Portsmouth 
an 8 of $200,000 . — the removal of Hend 
as nayy-ya 
Nos 3, n . ene 40, ch Wi es to the amount of $657,300 for 


naval sta = 5 in all fo’ blic ‘ks, Bureau of 
Gore r pu wor! u o 
Yards and Docks. = 
On No. 46, ae freee mb a act aoa rs are ee at 
ing for Bureau of Equipment at Pensacola Navy-Yard. 
a No. 47, as to the total appropriation for Pub works, Bureau of Ord- 


In No. . of surgeons. 

On No. 56, as to an appropriation for one bookkeeper and one 
clerk at Pensacola Navy-Yard. 

On No. 57, as to increase in total appropriations for civil establishment, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 

On No. 58, as to the increase in the Pay Corps. 

On No. 61, as to the increase in the of naval constructors. 

On No. 64, as to an appropriation of 2 soma the Seng pian ofan 
experimental station and testing laboratory in the department of marine en- 

ng and naval sy ro slo at Annapolis. 
5 76, as to an increase in the corps of midshipmen at the Naval 


On No. . as to a provision authorizing all examinations for admission to 
the Nel Academy to be held at An 
On N70. 88. F improvements at the marine 
barracks, navy- ard 
8 as fo changes in the amount of total appropriations for public 


On No. 91, as to “Increase of * Navy“ and the method of construction 
of new ships authorized, whother th wd shall be built by contract or some in 
55 coop Py or. or the whole subject be left within the discretion 
of the Secretary 

On No. %2, 82, as to the provision requiring the Secre 
tract for five more Hi pote naw being ht e after the 

or the Gov 


an examina- 
-Yard,and 


erhons oint, near 


75 be stricken out 


GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 
ALSTON G. DAYTON, 
ADOLPH 


MEYER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

[For conference report, see page 7264.] 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I would state that this report leaves 
in ment certain Senate amendments, particularly the in- 
crease in the different staff corps in the Navy; the question of the 
maintenance of colliers, whether that provision should be under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Navigation or under the Bureau 
of Equipment; e io mestion as to the construction of our ships, 
whether th they should be built in the Government navy-yards or 
by private contract or by both, and also the further question as 
to the Holland submarine torpedo boats. These matters are in 
disagreement. Now I will move that the report be adopted. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the conference 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I will yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Rrxry]. 
RIXEY. I notice the conferees have agreed on the amend- 
ments 80 and 82. Eighty is an amendment providing for the in- 
crease of the rank of Brigadier-General Heywood to that of 
major-general. No. 82 increases the Marine Corps. There were 
* a number of amendments increasing other corps of the 
avy, and I wanted to ask the gentleman if there was any reason 
Sac the conferees should have agreed to increasing the Marine 
9 and not ad remy upon the other corps? 
the gentleman will notice, the increase is in the 


sum. the committee of ount carried as it w recommen that $17 
and that $371,130 be agreed to, 


number eee ivates, 620, and in the petty officers; not in higher 

Officers of the , as was considered in the committee. 

3 ere is an increase in the rank of General 
e ? 


r. FOSS. The Senate was very insistent on the increase in 
his rank, but that was not to 3 his successor. It was 
simply done as a reward to Gen eywood, who had been in 
charge of the Marine Co: during the Spanish war, and at the 
same time is a soldier of the civil war. 

Mr. RIXEY. I will state to my friend that I was under the 


impression that the increase in all the corps was not to be con- 
= eased sooi be 3 y the Hous House Naval Committee 
anda rought in e corps. 

Mr. FOSS. That was the general understanding, as to the in- 
crease in the number of lieutenants, of , lieutenant-col- 
onels, or colonels of course that would a y. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 

man from Illinois to to the 5 
The question was taken and the nares to. 
Mr. Poss. Now, Mr. Speaker, as to these amendments which 
are in di I understand that my colleague upon the 
committee desires a vote 92, I think, ad 93, with reference 
to the increase in the number of Holland o boats. If there 
are no other votes demanded, I desire to a motion. 

Mr. RIXEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, I think 
we had about as well dispose of the question of the increase of 
cadets at Annapolis. It seems to me we can agree on some- 
thing very near to the amendment of the Senate, unless he prefers 
to have that go back to conference, I will leave it, however, to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. FOSS. I would suggest to the gentleman that we go back 
to conference on that provision. 

Mr. RIXEY. Very well, Mr. Speaker; I shall not insist upon it. 

Mr. FOSS. Now, Mr. Speaker, as to allamendments, except 92 
and 93, referring to submarine boats, namely, Nos. 1,7, 9,13, 24, 
25, 26, 87, 38, 89, 40, 43, 46, 47, 52, 56, 57, 58, 61, 64, 76, 77, 88 88, 89, 
and 91, I move that the House insist upon its disagreement to the 

ents. 


Senate amendm: 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded upon any other 
amendments than 92 and 93? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
no such demand. Without objection, then, the vote will be put 
in gross. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Illinois that the. House insist upon its disagreement to these 
amendments of the Senate. 

The question was taken, and the motion agreed to. 


aes Mr. Speaker, I yield to my colleague for the pur- 
pose o a motion. 
Mr. LOUD! SLAGER. Mr. er, I move that the House 


te amendments 92 and 93, 


The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on the amend- 
ments 92 and 93? 
ae HILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the amendments 
T 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments. 
The Clerk read as follows: - 


eri of the Navy is Psion 
authorized — required to 8 with the Holland do Boat Com — pany 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey moves in 
respect to these two amendments that the House recede from its 
disagreement and concur in the amendments. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, we desire separate votes upon these 

itions, and I want to ask my colleague if he desires any 
time for discussion. 
Mr. WHEELER. Do J understand that the gentleman from 
nimois demands a separate vote? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, there are some mem- 
bers who desire to discuss this matter. How much time does the 
gentleman think will be proper? 

Mr. FOSS. Inasmuch as the gentleman will take the afirma- 
nrs 25 appt oe ition, I would ask him, 

SLAGER. Well, the gentleman controls the 
2 5 I ould say that I think we ought to have half an hour on 
aside. ul i et net the desire ith 5 in charge of the 85 
1 along wi as quickly as possible. 
Tine no desire to block them in their progress wane: and I 
would think thirty minutes on a side would beample. This mat- 
ter has been very well ventilated in hearings before the commit- 
tee, and I might say frankly to the gentleman that I believe the 
members of the House are very conversant with the subject. 
Unless he himself, having control of the time, desires to consumo 
any of it in opposition to this amendment, we upon the affirmative 
have no take up any of the time of the Houso i in opposi- 
tion to the shee of Philippine measure. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair would ask the gentleman from 
Tllinois to what his demand for a division applies, whether as to 
the motion of the gentleman or of the two sections? 

Mr. FOSS. Of the two sections. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that I shall demand 
a division of the vote to recede and concur. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands a division, then, on 
the motion of the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest to my colleague that, 
inasmuch as some gentlemen here desire to discuss the proposi- 
tion, we take half an hour on a side and then come to a vote. 

The SPEAKER. Under the demands made, the first question 
will be on receding from the House disagreement to amendment 
92. Was any a ment reached as to time? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Half an hour on a side. 

The SPEAKER. That will have to be referred to the House, 
unless that can be done within the hour. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. That can be done within the hour. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss] 
yield half an hour to the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. FOSS. I would like to ask unanimous consent that we 
have debate on this proposition for one hour—thirty minutes to 
be controlled by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LOUDEN- 
SLAGER] and thirty minutes by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Objection was made. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman from 
Illinois yield out of his hour to the gentleman from New Jersey? 
Mr. FOSS. How much time have I remaining, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has an hour on this motion. 

Mr. FOSS. Then I yield to my colleague thirty minutes. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. I yield fifteen minutes of the time 
allotted to me to my colleague from North Carolina [Mr. WILLIAM 


W. Kron]. 

W. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, these amendments 
of the Senate on which the gentleman from New Jersey has made 
this motion to recede and concur pertain to the submarine tor- 
pedo boats. It is a question for this House to decide whether we 
shall have more submarine torpedo boats than we now have, and 
if we are going to have them, whether we are going to authorize 
them by this bill. As for myself, I believe the submarine tor- 

e boat is an effective machine for the defense of our harbors. 
fore our committee two years ago Admiral Dewey spoke highly 
of the effectiveness of the torpedo boats, especially in regard to 
the moral effect the presence of- a torpedo boat would have upon 
an enemy approaching a harbor. If there had been two torpedo 
boats in Manila Harbor and Admiral Dewey and his men had 
known of their presence there the American fleet would never 
have entered that harbor. No commander of a fleet will take his 
fleet into a harbor where he knows there are submarine torpedo 
boats, for the plain reason that he knows there would be a strong 
robability of his battle ships being blown up and hundreds of 
ives destroyed, and if that should occur that he would be written 
down in history as a reckless man, and would be censured by all 
the world for such a reckless and needless risk of human life. 

Another thing: For the cost of one battle ship we can have 
enough submarine to o boats constructed, according to esti- 
mates furnished by a Navy Department official, to give each har- 
bor on the Atlantic coast and each harbor on the Pacific coast 
two submarine torpedo boats. In other words, we could furnish 
ample and, I believe, complete protection to every harbor on the 
United States coast—the old United States, over which the Con- 
stitution is, 1 mean—by means of these torpedo boats. A battle 
ship costs six or seven million dollars. That amount of money 
will buy 60 or 70 of these torpedo boats at $100,000 apiece, and 
we could distribute these among our harbors of the old United 
States and have ample protection against any hostile fleet that 
might wish to attack us. 

But some one may say that these men who furnish the torpedo 
boats want to charge the United States an exorbitant price. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, that is a question of detail with which the 
Department may struggle under the provisions of these Senate 
amendments. Those who have invented these torpedo boats 
should have fair profit; but they should not be allowed to“ gouge” 
the Government unduly. This amendment puts it in the power 
of the Secretary of the Navy to make contracts, and he should 
not permit a gouge to be made. We ought to get these boats at 
reasonable prices; and we can do so if this House is in favor of 
the proposition. Congress can authorize or limit the cost at a 
smaller sum than that in the Senate amendment. The question 
now is not as to the price particularly, but whether we shall have 
more torpedo boats as a means of defense. I favor reducing the 

rice. 
z Of course, Mr. Speaker, we all admit that the great strength 
of the Navy is its battle ships, its protected cruisers, and its ar- 


mored cruisers. The submarine to: o boat is not an offensive 
weapon in the first instance, but it is a very ampia and very 
effective weapon of defense. Now, the question for this House 
to settle this morning is whether if you believe that the torpedo 
boat furnishes an effective defense for a harbor, andif you be- 
lieve that you can protect every harbor in the United States by 
means of a to o boat at a cost not exceeding the cost of one 
great battle ship, then the question is whether it is not good judg- 
ment, whether it is not good business policy, to authorize the 
construction of more of these torpedo boats and thus have this 
cheap and effective defense to our harbors. 

Down in my State the greatest seaport town in North Carolina 
has petitioned the Secretary of the Navy and indirectly this Con- 

ess to furnish torpedo boats for the defense of the harbor of 

ilmington. There are those who object to submarine boats. 
A little torpedo boat, carrying only a very few men, offers no strik- 
ing inducement for a naval officer to seek command of it. If 
you leave the matter to the naval officers, eliminating the ques 
tion of price, they will say that we need great battle ships. But 
here is a question of utility and economy that appeals to my judg- 
ment. I believe that this country ought to have more of these 
submarine torpedo boats. Other nations have them. We ought 
not to allow our coast to remain undefended when we can defend 
it so effectively and cheaply by this means. The defense of our 
harbors by these submarines will obviate the necessity for so 
many boats costing vastly more money. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Eight minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN. I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CowHERD]. 

Mr. COWHERD. Mr. aker, I do not know whether a non- 
expert has a right to any opinion upon questions of this character; 
but as long as the Naval Committee of the Senate disagrees with 
the Naval Committee of the House, and as long as the members 
of the Naval Committee of the House themselves can not get to- 
gether upon the proposition, it seems to me that probably some 
of us who know very little about it should havea right to express 
our opinion in regard to the matter, 

I have on two occasions seen these boats perform. On one oc- 
casion I had the pleasure of taking a dive in one, and it seems to 
me that this boat has effectually solved the question of submarine 
navigation. It is a boat that can be controlled at will; that can 
rise and sink at . that can rise and fire a torpedo and sink 
again out of sight within less than ten seconds; a boat that, even 
when it rises for observation or to discharge a torpedo, exposes 
only a small portion of the turret as a target for the enemy's 

s; and even in a smooth sea a moving target exposed only a 
ew inches above the water and exposed for only.a few seconds 
would be secure from harm, though fired upon by the best of 


gunners. 

Mr. STEELE. I should like to ask the gentleman a question for 
information. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Mis- 
souri yield to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. COWHERD. For a question. 

Mr. STEELE. My friend says that he has been on board one 
of these boats. Now, I should like to ask himif one of them was 
about to go into action, in practical use, and was about to fire a 
torpedo into an o ing ship, would the gentleman want any of 
his friends to go down in one? 

Mr. CO RD. I will say this, that I had far rather go in 
one of these boats to attack a battle ship than to go in an ordinary 
to o boat, or a torpedo-boat destroyer, or in the battle ship 
itself. It seems to me that, as far as security is concerned, the 
man in the submarine torpedo boat has a very great advantage 
over the man in the ship that is on the surface of the water. 

Mr. SHATTUC. Do you think that when they were in action 
you would want to go in any of them? 

Mr. COWHERD. Oh. I am not looking for that kind of a job. 
Like my friend from Ohio, I would a good deal rather fire off dis- 
charges with my mouth than from a torpedo tube. Men of high 
rank in the Navy tell me that we must have every new invention 
adopted by any other nation on earth, and that we ought to have 
it among the first of the nations of the earth, not alone for the 
benefits that come from actual use, but the advantages of intimi- 
dation that comes from its possession; and so far the torpedo has 
been more effectual as a threat than a weapon. Now, the other 
nations are adopting these boats, and I believe we should keep 

with them. It is said that this invention is only satisfactory 
in defensive warfare, but I submit to this House that if our Navy 
had one of these boats when it was lying outside of the 
harbor of Santiago for more than thirty days in the broiling sun 
waiting for an opportunity to attack the Spanish fleet, we woul 
only have needed to carry one of those boats there and send it 
into the harbor to have blown up all the ships of the Spanish 
navy without danger of loss on our own part. 
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